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Vdel  Church,  36,  207. 

Serial  Steam  Carriage,  94. 

Mbury  Church,  Surrey,  435. 

Alfred  Life  Assurance  Office,  470. 

Umshouses  : Watermens',  216.  Cambridge,  133. 
Analogies  of  Architecture  and  Poetry,  213. 

Ancient  Seal,  31. 

Angles  of  Brestsummers,  &c.,  318. 

Vnglo-Norman  Architects,  45,  82. 

^plication  and  Intent  of  Various  Styles  of  Archi- 
tecture, 491,  516,  526. 

Arches,  strength  of,  162. 

Archaeological  Researches,  354. 

Architectural  College,  23. 

Competitions,  28,  78,  128,  482,  544. 

Draughtsmen,  274,  343,  373. 

Libraries,  142. 

Modelling,  189,  341. 

Orders,  555. 

Societies:  Lichfield,  76  ; Oxford,  75; 

Yorkshire,  103,  132,  395. 

Students,  23,  68,  119. 

Architecture : Chinese,  68,  103  ; French,  104 ; 
Gothic,  22,  35,  125;  Pugin's,  113  ; Wolsey, 
277. 

of  Birds,  190. 

Armstrong’s  Hydro-Electric  Machine,  462. 
Assessed  Taxes  Cases — Windows,  301,  318,  331, 
343,  355,  365,  380,  403,  414,  444,  469. 
Atmospheric  Railway,  363. 

Auction  Duty,  379. 

Beams  Trussed  by  Tension,  429. 

Bedford  Gaol,  267. 

Bentley’s  Porcelain  Letters,  480. 

Bernhardt’s  Stove,  103,  167. 

Bielefeld’s  Papier  Mache,  81. 

Birmingham  Manufactories,  &c.  513. 

Blackwall  Railway  Terminus,  435. 

Blue  Lias  Lime,  172. 

Boy’s  School,  Plaistow,  279. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  195. 

Bricks  and  Bricklaying,  326. 

Brick-carryir.g  Machine,  298,  347. 

Bridges,  Wooden,  62,  299;  Suspension,  174,  252. 
British  Architects  : Wren,  126,  140;  Gibbs,  203; 
Hawksmoor,  226 ; Flitcroft,  367 ; Chambers,’ 
540. 

Association  Meeting,  345,  359. 

Museum,  the,  360,  380,  405,  477,  542, 

543,  549. 

Buckwell’s  Patent  Scaffolding,  533,  565,  566,  567. 
Building  Act,  New,  38,  137,  143,  159,  183,  215, 
221,  232,246,  253,  286. 

Builders'  Agency,  357. 

Company,  79. 

Drawing  School,  137,  165,  333,  353. 

Foremen,  394,  504,  550. 

Building  Crafts,  History  of,  193,  245,  295. 

Ground  (Law  Case),  481. 

Materials,  421,  436. 

Societies,  56,  97, 190,  262,  322,  334,  507. 

ladastre  of  France,  419. 
lambridge  Almshouses,  133. 

Camden  Society,  49,  504,  537. 

'anada,  467. 

larpenters’  Benevolent  Institution,  114,  189,  491. 
:artoons,  Exhibition  of,  264,  310. 

•asinos  in  the  Parks,  350. 

Rthedrals  of  the  Rhine,  410. 
jements,  81,  198,  235,  298. 

Emeteries,  51,  104,  175. 

Ensus  (population  and  houses),  86. 
ivil  Engineers’  Institution,  57. 
ahadwick  (Mr.)  and  the  Surveyors,  207. 
aharacteristics  of  Pointed  Architecture,  436,  445. 
1471. 

aaartres  Cathedral,  166. 

uateau  D’Eu,  374. 

aiatsworth,  544. 

eielmsford  Gaol,  539. 

eaeltenham  Proprietory  College,  256. 

eiemical  Combustion  of  Coal,  90. 


Chimneys,  529. 

Chimney-piece  in  the  Deanery  at  Wells,  447. 

Shafts,  Hampton  Court  Palace,  35. 

Turret,  198. 

Chinese  Architecture  and  Building,  68,  103. 

• ■ Garden,  486. 

Sheet  Lead,  421. 

Tools,  40. 

Choice  of  a House,  562. 

Churches  and  Chapels:  Curry  Rivel,  422; 
Darlington,  266  ; Ewyas  Harrold,  513;  Exhall, 
71;  Knowsley,  Lancashire,  50;  Llanbadurn, 
335  ; Projected,  at  Alexandria,  50 ; Roman 
Catholic,  St.  George’s-in-the-Fields,  227;  Scotch, 
267 ; Somerton,  231 ; St.  John,  Cirencester, 
362  ; St.  Mary’s,  Stafford,  278  ; St.  Mary’s 
Redcliffe,  Bristol,  36,  106  ; St.  Madeleine, 
Paris,  302 ; St.  Marie’s,  Islington,  82,  99 ; St. 
Nicholas,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  229  ; St.  Paul's, 
Penzance,  181  ; St.  Peter’s,  Leeds,  206,  St. 
Sepulchre’s,  Cambridge,  46  ; Tickenham,  265  ; 
Trinity  House,  202  ; Wilton,  168. 

Church  Architecture,  454,  472,  516. 

Desecration,  546. 

, Design  for  a,  386. 

of  England  Instruction  Society,  Sheffield, 

168. 

Doorways,  375. 

Extension,  521. 

Galleries,  49. 

Windows,  35,  183,  202,  210,  240,  264, 

275,  314,  327,  375,  435,  526. 

Churches  under  Repair,  372. 

Circular  Window,  St.  Ouen,  Rouen,  35. 

Civil  Engineers’  Institute,  57,  550. 

Clendenning  Testimonial,  465. 

Clergyman  Blacksmith,  33. 

Cockerell’s  (Prof.)  Lectures,  27,  44,  60,  80. 
Colchester  Town  Hall,  158. 

Combustion  of  Coal,  91. 

Comparative  Plans  of  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul’s, 
324,  491. 

Conduction  of  Heat,  72. 

Construction  of  Arches,  493. 

Copyright  of  Designs  Bill,  319. 

Cornice  Mouldings,  79,  117,  305. 

Cornish  Engineering,  118. 

Correspondence. — New  Building  Act,  38,  73, 
169,  199,  210,  221,  232,246,260,438,467; 
Sewers,  45,  281  ; Cemeteries,  45;  Patent  Iron 
Mason,  68  ; Conduction  of  Heat,  72  ; Wood 
Pavement,  74,  109,  121,  133,  391  ; Building 
Societies,  97  ; Warming  and  Ventilation,  116, 
141,  167,  199,  200,  219,  247,  272,  283,  292, 
311,  313,  347,  368,  376;  Competition,  136, 
187,  212,  415,  534,  546,  559;  Strength  of 
Arches,  162;  Architectural  Modelling,  198; 
Tudor  Architecture,  216;  The  Cross,  222; 
Stone  Masonry,  281,  323;  British  Museum, 
360,  402,  415,  438,  463,  559;  Small  Street 
Houses,  361,  391,  438,  451;  Window  Taxes, 
386  ; Measuring  and  Surveying,  391,  415,  523, 
535  ; Detached  Cottages,  402  ; Seagliola  Columns, 
403;  Church  Architecture,  414,  467;  Sir  J. 
Thornhill,  414  ; Norman  Architecture,  415  ; 
Country  Houses,  426 ; Swiss  Cottage,  426, 
523  ; Workmen's  Cottages,  438  ; Farmstead 
Plan,  439  ; Dates  of  Architectural  Styles,  451  ; 
Skew  Arch,  523  ; Builders’  Society,  523  ; Shoot- 
55S9  Fishing  LodSe>  534  > Cottage  Plans, 

Cottages,  Designs  for,  178,  363,  387  401,  411, 
455,  471,  518,  519,  521,  533. 

Cottage  Economy,  293. 

Windows,  25. 

Country  Builders,  390,  412. 

Covenant,  413. 

Curry  Rivel  Church,  422. 

Curves  of  Fancy,  320,  336,  353,  383,  529. 
Darlington  Church,  266. 

David  Hamilton,  the  Architect,  537. 

Designs  Italian  Villa,  34  ; Church  Gallery,  49 ; 
Timber-house,  58;  Elizabethan  Shield  and 
Panel,  90  ; Elizabethan  Ceiling,  102 ; Gate- 
keeper’s Lodge,  119  ; Greenhouse,  131 ; Book- 


i case,  142  ; School-room  Fittings,  155  ; Portable 
] Cottages,  178  ; Gothic  Staircase,  191  ; Chimney 
Turret,  198  ; Sunday  School,  204 ; Wooden 
House,  219;  Entrance  Lodge,  227;  Farmhouse 
and  Farmery,  242 ; Font,  260 ; Stud-framed 
House,  282 ; Cottages  for  the  Poor,  293 ; 
Cottage,  363 ; Church,  386 ; Small  Cottages, 
387,401,  411  ; Proposed  Sussex  Memorial,  397, 
398;  Farmsteads,  407, 485  ; Parsonage  House, 
435 ; Double  Cottage,  455 ; Spiral  Staircase, 
467  ; Swiss  Cottage,  471  ; Summer  House,  482  ; 
Small  Houses,  508  ; Four  Cottages,  518 ; 
Norman  Cottage,  519  ; Shooting  and  Fishing 
Lodge,  521,  534  ; Small  Cottage,  533;  British 
Museum  Fafade,  543 ; Inlaid  Marble  Table, 
551. 

Destruction  of  Workmen’s  Tools,  67. 

Destructive  Fires  in  London,  321,  345. 

Dimensions  of  English  Bridges,  34. 

Distinguished  Engineers  : Smeaton,  502,  514. 
Donaldson’s  Lectures,  36. 

Double  Spiral  Staircase,  467. 

Drainage  Bill,  307. 

Drake’s  Lecture,  61,  84. 

Drawing  Scales,  237. 

Dredge’s  Suspension  Bridges,  174. 

Duration  of  Life  among  Workmen,  502,  525. 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  32,  235,  270. 

Earith  Bridge,  267. 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  298. 

Economical  Combustion  and  Evaporation,  479. 
Egyptian  Pyramids  and  Hindoo  Temples  compared, 
527. 

Egyptian  Society,  409. 

Elastic  Pavement,  358. 

Electricity  applied  to  the  Arts,  129. 

Electro-Plating,  124. 

Elizabethan  Shield  and  Panel,  90. 

Ceiling,  102. 

Bookcase,  142. 

Embossed  Oak,  183. 

Emigration,  177,  353. 

Employment  of  Children,  42. 

Encaustic  Tiles,  509,  556. 

Engineers,  76. 

English  Domestic  Architecture,  431,  442,  465. 

- - Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  168. 

Entrance  Lodge,  design  for,  227. 

Enthusiast,  the,  20,  55. 

Ewyas  Harrold  Church,  Herefordshire,  515. 

Exhall  Church,  Coventry,  71,  102. 

Failure  of  Architectural  Competition,  482. 

Fair’s,  (Mr.),  house,  118. 

Farmhouse  and  Farmery,  242,  295. 

Farmstead  Plan,  407,  485. 

Fine  Arts,  33,  216. 

Commission,  216,  241,  320. 

Fires  at  Liverpool,  277. 

Fire-engine  Pump,  38. 

Fire-grates,  59. 

Fire  Insurance,  250,  89,  191. 

Fires,  plan  for  prevention  of,  321,  357. 

Fireproof  dress,  411. 

Fitting  of  Doors,  &c.  440. 

Floating  Island,  556. 

Flint  Work,  311. 

Font,  Portishead  Church,  479. 

Brecon,  527. 

Freemasons  of  the  Church,  23,  76,  93. 

Friendly  Societies,  304. 

French  Architects,  64,  104. 

———Architecture,  104. 

Railways,  106. 

Fresco  Painting,  154,  180,  370,  373,441. 

Funeral  Rites  of  the  Greeks,  435. 

Furniture  (ancient  and  modern),  420. 

Galvanized  Iron,  77,  520. 

Gem  of  the  Norman  Era,  277. 

Geo-Chorions,  63. 

Geometrical  Exercises,  56,  78,  90. 

Gibbs,  the  Architect,  203. 

Gibbons,  Grinling,  163. 

Glass,  ornamental,  308. 

Glass-making,  395,  430. 


Gothic  Arching,  110. 

- ■ — Ceiling,  389. 

Staircase,  191. 

Grainers'  Work,  342. 

Granite,  477,  517,  557. 

Grecian  Temples,  520. 

Greenhouse,  131. 

Groining,  236. 

Growing  Taste  for  Architecture,  238. 

Gypsography,  520. 

Habitations  of  Industrious  Classes,  65. 

H anbury  Church,  39. 

Health  of  Towns,  444. 

Hinge,  Wells  Cathedral,  371. 

Historical  Notes  on  Architecture,  529. 

Hogarth’s  Pictures,  375. 

Horse-shoe  for  Wood  Pavements,  492. 

Hosking’s  (Prof.)  Lecture,  37. 

Houses,  iron,  171 ; mud,  266  ; wooden,  58,  70, 
119,  219  ; old  English,  239. 

House  Painting,  529,  557. 

Houses  of  Parliament,  160,  206,  362,  412. 

House  Repairs,  414. 

Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge,  505. 

Huntingdon  Literary  Institution,  95,  115. 

Hutchison’s  Manual  Saw  Frames,  534. 

Hydro-Electric  Machine,  462. 

Important  Case  for  Builders,  489. 

Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  459. 

Inigo  Jones,  Mill  erected  by,  255. 

Institute  of  British  Architects,  39,  70,  101,  312, 
558. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  57,  550. 

Interior  Arrangements  of  Domestic  Buildings,  423. 

Iron  Beacon  for  the  Goodwin  Sands,  450. 

Mason,  Patent,  54,  68. 

Palace  of  King  Eyambo,  28,  170. 

Islington  New  Catholic  Church,  98. 

Italian  Villa,  34. 

Jucke’s  Patent  Furnace,  63. 

Keeping  a House  in  Repair,  414. 

Keene’s  Marble  Cement,  253. 

Knife- Cleaner,  75. 

King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  530. 

Kingston  Church,  Hants,  395. 

Labourers’s  Cottages,  43. 

Lady  Owen’s  School,  338. 

Lake  of  Moeris,  529. 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  348,  385. 

Law  Cases,  228,  396,  413,  469,  481,  489. 

Leamington  Church,  543,  558. 

Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Antiquities,  280,  303, 
317,  339,  448,  460,  483,  494. 

Leeds  New  Prison,  166. 

Lias  Lime,  546. 

Life  Assurance,  59,  66,  258,  297,  309. 

Lightning  Conductors,  122,  334,  367. 

Limestone,  186,  241. 

Lime  Manufacture,  new  process,  205. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  New  Hall,  39. 

Lichfield  Architectural  Society,  76. 

Literature  : Bardwell’s  Notes  on  Church  Archi- 
tecture, 4,  47  ; Pritchard’s  English  Patents,  5, 
116  ; Loudon’s  Supplement  to  Encyclopaedia  of 
Cottage  Architecture,  22 ; Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
26  ; Donaldson’s  Lectures,  36  ; Hosking’s  Lec- 
ture, 37 ; Drake’s  Lecture,  46 ; Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  48  ; Pugin’s  Present  State  of 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  England,  69,  98  ; 
Gutch’s  Literary  and  Scientific  Register,  69; 
Lord  Manners’  Plea  for  National  Holidays,  107 ; 
Guide  to  Hayling  Island,  108 ; the  Gardener’s 
Gazette,  108  ; Handbooks  to  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  116;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Meteorology, 
116  ; Lewih’s  Historical  Account  of  the  Churches 
of  Lincoln,  140  ; Archasological  Magazine,  209  ; 
Students’  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  Measuring 
Artificers’  Work,  217  ; Handbook  for  Life 
Assurers,  259  ; Projection  and  Artistic  Drawing, 
276  ; Suggestions  for  Improvement  of  Towns 
and  Houses,  276  ; History  of  Ancient  America, 
291  ; The  Rhine,  291  ; Quin’s  Steam  Voyages, 
306  ; De  l’Art  en  Allemagne,  316  ; Villa  Rus- 
tica,  367 ; Aunt  Elinor’s  Lectures  on  Architec- 
ture, 400  ; Principles  and  Practice  of  Land 
Engineering,  &c.,  413  ; Weale’s  Quarterly 

Papers  on  Architecture,  445  ; Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  473  ; Church  of  St.  John,  East- 
over,  473  ; Loudon’s  Gardener’s  Magazine,  496  ; 
Companion  to  the  Almanac,  1844,  532  ; Wood 
Pavement,  its  Origin  and  Progress,  532  ; Build- 
ing Societies,  532. 

Lithotint  Process,  66. 

Liverpool  Docks,  492. 

Looking  Glasses,  294. 

Loudon,  Mr.,  552. 

Lych-gate,  314. 

Manchester  Collegiate  Church,  554. 

Margary’s  Patent  for  Preserving  Timber,  320. 

Marquetry,  87,  431,  450. 

Martin’s  Cement,  198. 

Masons’  Benevolent  Institution,  405. 

■ Marks,  365,  424. 

Provident  Institution,  382. 


Masonry  work,  323. 

Master  Carpenters’  Society,  181,  183. 

Materials  used  in  Architecture,  204. 

Measuring  Inaccessible  Distances,  474,  481. 
Mechanical  Arts  in  Persia,  499. 

Trussing  of  Buildings,  122. 

Memorials  of  the  Dead,  493. 

Merchants’  House,  Glasgow,  383. 

Metal  Works,  19. 

Metallic  Cement,  406. 

Shutters,  67. 

Meteorological  Society,  87,  132,  182. 

Metropolitan  Architecture,  432. 

— Fountains,  163. 

Improvements,  45. 

■ Sea-water  Baths,  92. 

Survey,  120,  129. 

Milan  Public  Buildings,  108. 

Military  Chapel,  St.  James,  410. 

Models,  317. 

Modern  Buildings,  382. 

Monumental  Sculpture,  299- 
Morewood’s  Galvanized  Tin  Plates,  537- 
Mosaic  Manufacture,  348. 

Mouldings  for  Cornices,  79,  117. 

Moving  Houses,  556. 

Moffatt’s  (Mr.)  Sea-water  Baths  in  London,  92. 
Motley’s  (Mr.)  Suspension  Bridge,  252. 

Museum,  St.  Petersburgh,  379. 

National  Education,  201. 

— Monuments,  324. 

Scotch  Church,  Bow-street,  267. 

Naval  School,  Royal,  218. 

Necropolis  Company.  407. 

Nelson  Column,  446  ; Scaffolding,  522. 

Nene  Estuary  Embankment,  505. 

New  Churches,  437,466,480,  504,  508,517,525, 
527,  541, 558. 

Light,  469. 

Motive  Power,  433,  452. 

Norman  Architecture,  377. 

Porch,  140. 

Tower,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  553. 

Notes  of  an  Inquirer  : Pugin’s  Architecture,  113. 
Nottingham  Churches,  518. 

Old  English  and  Modern  Furniture,  420. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  Church  Architecture,  454, 
472. 

Ornamental  Uses  of  Brick,  &c.,  447. 

Oropholithe,  250. 

Oxford  Architectural  Society,  49,  75. 

Palladio,  256. 

Panclibanon,  Interior  View,  254. 

Panel  Puzzle,  522,  539. 

Parsonage  House  Design,  435. 

Paper  preserved  from  damp,  &c.,  105. 
Paper-hanging  Patterns,  75. 

Papier  Mache  Manufactory,  81. 

Parisian  Improvements,  106. 

Passing  Thoughts,  325. 

Patents,  New,  117,  157,  224,  296,  331,  344,  355, 
380,  391,  403,  426,  510. 

Philosophy  of  Architecture,  176,  234. 

Piscina,  Peterborough  Cathedral,  481. 

Plan  for  Drawing  Cornices,  305. 

Plane  Metallic  Surfaces,  371. 

Plank  Roads,  403,  433. 

Plaster  Work,  131. 

Pointed  Arch,  the,  505. 

Architecture,  436,  445,  471. 

Polytechnic  Institution,  72,  130. 

Porches,  207. 

Porcelain  Letters,  480. 

Portable  Bookstand,  56. 

Cottages,  178. 

Music-stand,  128. 

Porticoes  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  and  St. 

George,  Hanover-square,  compared,  523. 

Potato  Paint,  420. 

Preservation  of  Timber,  158,  268,  320. 

Properties  of  Triangles,  134. 

Prosser’s  Wooden  Railway,  490. 

Problems,  27,  42,  56,  66,  78,  90. 

Public  Baths,  513,  550. 

Buildings  of  Milan,  108. 

Health,  429. 

Improvements,  196. 

Works,  466,  480,  508,  527,  541,  558. 

Railways,  466,  474,  481,  508,  546,  558. 

Railway  Hotel,  Colchester,  350. 

Railways  in  France,  106. 

Recent  Public  Buildings,  437,  470. 

Rectory-house,  216. 

Relative  Proportions  of  St.  Paul’s  and  St.  Peter  s, 
491 

Reward  and  Service,  153. 

Roe’s  Anti-friction  Pump,  255. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  St.  George’s-road,  22/. 

Villa  described,  564. 

Rotherham  Church,  383. 

Roofing,  269. 

Round  Church,  Cambridge,  46,  434. 

Royal  Academy,  the,  128,  538. 

Exchange,  71,  447. 


Rudston  Monolith,  303. 

Savoy  Chapel,  438. 

Saw,  the,  395. 

Scaffolding  : Nelson  Column,  522  ; Buckwell’s,  533. 
School  Building,  553. 

for  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  83. 

Schools,  480,  517. 

Sculpture  and  Architecture,  87. 

Seeking  Employment,  83. 

Sermon,  our,  3,  31. 

Sewers,  281,  444. 

Sir  J.  Soane,  43. 

Skew  Arches,  413,  463,  497,  544,  545,  547. 
Shooting  Lodge,  design  for,  522. 

Shoreham  Church,  39. 

Shutters,  439. 

Silvering  Cast  Iron,  424. 

Sleigh’s  Sea  Barrier,  171. 

Small  Street  Houses,  361,  391,  419,  423,  508. 
Smeaton,  the  Engineer,  502. 

Smith’s  Improved  Steam  Generator,  479. 

Smoke  Nuisance,  the,  346,  364,  378,  408. 

Society  of  Arts,  533,  538. 

Somerton  Church,  231. 

Market  Cross,  326. 

South-Eastern  Railway,  251. 

Spalding  Almshouses,  111,  159. 

Sphinx  of  Ghizeh,  495. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  154. 

St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  387. 

St.  Madeleine,  Paris,  303. 

St.  Mary’s,  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  106. 

Stafford,  278. 

St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  194,  273. 

St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  Penzance,  181. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Leeds,  206. 

St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  229. 
Staffordshire  Iron  Trade,  285. 

Stained  Glass,  38. 

Staircase,  double  spiral,  467. 

Staples  Inn  Chambers,  171. 

Statistics,  83. 

Street  Paving  and  Cleansing,  418,  505. 
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Upon  the  occasion  of  addressing,  for  the  first 
time,  a particular  class,  and  that  too  through  tin* 
medium  of  a decidedly  class-paper,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  views  and  intentions  of  its  conductor 
should  be  unreservedly  stated.  We  commence, 
then,  in  the  spirit  that  will  characterize  our  future 
advocacy  of  the  varied  interests  enumerated  in 
another  page.  It  is  avowed  that  wc  enter  upon 
this  portion  of  the  wide  field  of  literature  and 
science  as  our  legitimate  province,  inasmuch  as 
we  were  brought  up,  educated,  and  have  long 
wrought  in  it;  mere  cjmdification  for  any  under- 
taking is,  however,  hut  one  amongst  the  elements 
of  success,  and  unless  combined  with  well-timed 
efforts,  frequently  disappoints  the  possessor: — we 
invite  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  timeliness  of  our 
own  by  the  following  incident,  the  explanations  it 
gives  rise  to,  and  of  the  result  in  the  publication 
before  him. 

Conversing  a few  months  since  with  a leaoing 
bookseller  and  publisher  in  this  metropolis,  we 
had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  costly,  not  to 
say  exorbitant,  price  of  Architectural  hooks;  this 
fact  was  not  disputed,  and  the  cause  at  once 
ascribed  to  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  readers 
which  made  it  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise. 
We  almost  held  up  our  hands  in  astonishment,  as 
we  repeated  his  words  “ smallness  of  the  number 
of  readers !”  Call  you  five  hundred  thousand  a 
small  number?  Can  a class  of  half  a million 
male  adults,  whom  we  may  emphatically  term  all 
readers,  and  members  of  reading  families;  a class 
of  half  a million  of  the  pick  of  British  Artisans  ; 
a class  of  the  highest  intelligence,  and  (measured 
by  their  wages  and  numbers)  highest  in  wealth  : 
can  we  talk  of  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
readers,  and  assume  to  know  any  thing  of  this 
large  and  influential  body?  It  was  in  this  strain 
that  we  interrogated  our  friend  the  bookseller ; it 
was  a burst  of  somewhat  indignant  feeling,  for  wc 
1 hod  long  thought  on  the  subject,  and  fcLt  con- 
| vinced  that  the  fault  lay,  not  with  the  reader, 
but  rather  with  the  writer  and  publisher.  We 
| have  since  put  the  case  in  a familiar  way  to  other 
| parties,  as  we  will  now  proceed  to  do  to  our 
readers. 

Suppose  the  Grocers,  whose  business  it  is  to 
I supply  the  commodities  of  their  shops  in  a way 
suited  to  the  daily  wants  of  customers,  were  to  act 
upon  the  principle  of  refusing  to  parcel  out  their 
tea  and  sugar,  or  to  dispose  of  it  in  less  quantities 
than  a chest  of  the  former,  or  a hundred  weight 
I of  the  latter;  or,  bringing  the  parallel  nearer, 

! suppose  the  Bakers,  in  dispensing  the  “staff-  of 
| life,”  were  to  set  themselves  above  the  standard  of 
i purveying  the  quartern,  and  half-quartern  loaf; 
or  again,  that  the  Butcher  should  sell  his  moat  in 
nothing  less  than  the  carcase  ; or  that  these  trades- 
men were  to  study  only  the  palate  and  appetite  of 
dainty  and  refined  stomachs ; what,  lot  us  ask, 
would  be  the  condition  of  men  of  moderate  means, 
and  homely  requirements  ? Why,  just  that  which 
in  regard  to  the  food  of  the  mind  is  the  condition 
of  the  Working  Builder. 

There  arc  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Carpenters,  of 
| full  age,  and  we  may  assume  for  Ireland  (the 


compiled  accounts  not  assisting  us  here)  thirty 
thousand  more,  making  a total  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  exclusive  of  apprentices,  in  this 
trade  alone,  who,  in  common  with  the  other  co- 
operating Building  Artificers,  require  to  read  and 
studv  (and  in  some  instances  to  abstruseness)  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  their  craft.  For 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  retailing  of  proper  food  for  the  mind;  no 
books  at  moderate  prices,  and  in  suitable  parcels; 
and  if  we  except  the  issue  in  parts  and  numbers  of 
works  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Peter  Nicholson,  the 
large  sale  of  which  confirms  the  truth  of  our 
convictions,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a trade  in- 
structor, or  magazine,  adapted  to  their  several 
pursuits  has  yet  been  offered  to  this  immense 
body.  The  “Architectural  Magazine,”  by  Mr- 
London,  indeed,  did  wonders  in  its  way;  nnd 
other  journals  which  have  followed  in  its  track 
are,  no  doubt,  well  adapted  to  the  particular 
departments  whose  cause  they  espouse,  and  pro- 
mote ; * hut  what  is  there,  we  ask  again,  for  the 
work-shop,  and  for  the  fire-side  circle  of  the 
Building  Artisan  ? 

Examine  our  Prospectus,  and  contemplate  the 
number^  forming  an  array  of  what  we  have  ad- 
visedly termed  “ the  pick  of  British  Artisans.” 
Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  wc  do  not  use 
these  words  in  an  invidious  sense,  or  in  disparage- 
ment of  other  bodies  of  the  industrious  citizens  of 
the  empire;  ir.:..  considering  the  standard  of  per- 
fection, in  body  ar.d  mind,  required  for  the  proper 
practising  of  the  Building  Arts,  and  considering 
also  the  healthful  nature  of  their  occupations,  it 
will  not  he  deemed  arrogant  in  us  to  speak  thus  of 
the  class  to  which  we  have  the  honour  to  belong  ; 
in  addition,  we  have  the  influence  which  numbers, 
intelligence,  and  wealth,  if  united,  must  ever  se- 
cure to  us.  With  all  these  advantages  present  to 
literary  eyes  and  ears,  in  an  age  of  professed 
catering,  printing,  and  publishing,  is  it  not  one  of 
the  greatest  marvels — a huge  paradox — that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a Builder’s  Newspaper  and 
Magazine  ? 

Wc  have  just  said  Newspaper  and  Magazine, 
for  it  has  occurred  to  us  (rather  happily,  wc  opine 
and  trust),  to  combine  them  ; that  is  to  say,  the 
particular  features  which  distinguish  cither. 
W e would  relieve  the  forking  Builder  from  a 
double  charge  for  matter  less  available  to  him  in 
practice,  as  well  as  from  the  still  greater  evil,  in 
many  instances,  of  a dry  magazine  at  home,  and  a 
well  moistened  newspaper  at  a public-house.  Wc 
have  an  eye  to  the  superior  household  and  domes- 
tic economy  which  prevails,  and  which  we  would 
have  still  more  constant  in  the  Builders  Circle. 
We  would  give  him  a hook  on  hi^  trade,  worth 
preserving,  and  a newspaper  for  the  reading  of  his 
wife  and  family,  as  well  as  for  himself ; and, 
finally,  we  would  make  the  weekly  pence  set  apart 
from  his  earnings,  for  the  gratification  of  a com- 
mon feeling,  of  curiosity,  not  begrudged  by  the 
partner  of  his  cares  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  he  re- 
gretted by  the  most  thrifty  economist  on  the  other, 
since,  even  the  news  will  he  the  vehicle  of  trade 
knowledge,  and  consequently  of  the  means  of 
trade,  with  its  advantages  and  profits. 

In  designating  our  paper,  we  use  the  word 

• Wc  would  instance  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect. 


“Builder”  in  its  most  extended  sense — instancing 
a house,  or  other  edifice,  we  regard  it  from  the 
procurement  and  preparation  of  the  materials,  to 
the  fixing  upon  its  site,  and  to  its  full  completion 
for  the  residence,  use,  and  enjoyment  of  man,  and 
which  includes  the  making  of  the  design  or  plan, 
“ breaking”  ground,  as  it  is  termed  ; the  erection, 
or  building  up;  decorating,  fitting,  and  furnish- 
ing ; the  supply  of  water  and  drainage  ; and  even 
the  laying  out  of  the  garden,  pleasure  grounds, 
and  park.  This  is  the  whole  art  of  building,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  providing  and  perfecting  human 
habitations.  To  all,  therefore,  who  arc  engaged 
in  the  Art  so  defined,  we  address  ourselves  with- 
out distinction,  and  without  preference;  the  inte- 
rests of  all  will,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  be  con- 
sulted, promoted,  and  advocated. 

It  now  becomes  us  to  say  a few  words  as  to 
how  far  this  step  (that  is,  the  issuing  of  the  “ Pre- 
cursor Number”)  is  to  be  considered  on  our 
part  as  an  experiment;  for,  without  being  clear  and 
explicit,  wc  should,  in  case  of  failure,  or  rather 
abandonment,  of  our  enterprise  (for  failure  there 
can  he  none,  where  provision  is  made  against  that 
result),  incur  the  blame  of  not  having  given  our 
friends,  the  Building  Classes,  a clear  view  of  the 
part  which  we  humbly  conceive  it  is  their  duty 
and  interest  to  take  in  the  business. 

The  “ Precursor”  is  a trial  number ; and  we 
make  the  avowal  plainly  and  distinctly.  Our  part 
of  the  affair  is  to  make  every  effort  to  supply  what 
wc  consider  a useful  and  most  desirable  public 
object.  The  part  of  the  building  fraternity,  to 
whom  it  is  particularly  addressed,  and  the  part  of 
those  who  regard  as  a duty  all  the  exertions  they 
arc  making  in  the  cause  of  public  educ-  cion  ; and 
also  of  those  who  pursue  the  arts  out  of  a pure 
love  and  liking,  is  to  support  our  humble  efforts  if 
they  deem  them  worthy  of  appreciation.  The 
less  the  sacrifice  called  for  on  either  side  the  bet- 
ter. Let  the  covenants  between  us  he  of  an  equi- 
table nature,  and  as  we  start  upon  the  principle 
of  discountenancing,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  lot- 
tery and  riskful  speculation  (of  which  we  will  say 
more  presently),  so  in  the  basis  of  this  compact 
with  our  friends  and  readers,  we  would  remove 
all  unnecessary  hazard,  or  complexion  of  adven- 
ture. We  give  our  best  exertion  in  what  appears 
to  us  a work  of  common  good ; if  our  friends 
think  well  and  approvingly  of  these  exertions,  and 
that  work,  let  them  contribute  their  part,  were  it 
alone  for  economy  and  fairness  sake. 

Wc  do  not  not  rely  upon  the  leviathan  power 
of  capital  for  our  success  ; but  we  purpose  build- 
ing it  up  by  an  honest  and  diligent  pursuit  of  the 
objects  defined,  aided  by  a fair  share  of  judgment, 
and  other  necessary  qualifications;  and  we  an- 
ticipate it  in  the  cheerful  and  generous  response 
of  our  countrymen  : and  this  Precursor  Number, 
as  its  name  implies,  has  its  office  in  searching  out 
the  way,  and  exploring  the  track  which  its  suc- 
cessor “The  Builder”  is  designed  to  follow. 
If  the  Precursor  finds  a ready  passport,  and  a 
significant  welcome,  of  which  we  have  no  doubt, 
it  will  be  promptly  followed  by  that  of  which  it 
will  have  been  the  harbinger. 

Wc  invite,  therefore,  an  active  dispersion  of  the 
Precursor  amongst  our  friends  ; but,  above  all, 
wc  respectfully  invite  communications  from  the 
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many  distinguished  patrons  and  favourers  of 
works  of  this  class.  We  invite  also  the  Architect, 
Engineer,  Landscape  Gardener,  Master  Builder, 
Manufacturers  in  ornamental  processes,  and  pro- 
prietors generally,  Clerks  of  Works,  Foremen, 
and  Workmen,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ready 
means  of  the  penny-postage,  to  aid  us  by  their 
supporting  voices,  and  by  any  suggestions  they 
can  commit  to  paper.  A Supplement  will  be  issued 
with  a subsequent  impression  of  the  Precursor 
(without  increase  of  price),  and  in  that  Supplement 
our  correspondence,  and  additional  advertisements 
will  appear ; we,  therefore,  scarcely  need  say 
that  the  more  promptly  our  friends  reply  to  the 
invitation  the  better. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  say  something  of  the 
peculiar  character  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
“ Builder.’’  The  Prospectus,  which  serves  as  the 
basis  of  this  exposition,  sets  forth  that  the  trade 
essays  and  descriptions  will  be  accompanied  by 
illustrations  and  diagrams  : that  is,  we  shall  supply 
drawings,  to  render  clearer  the  accounts  we  may 
give  of  mechanical  inventions  and  processes; 
drawings  of  ornament,  or  enrichment  in  Plaster- 
work,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Carving,  Iron,  and 
other  metals ; drawings  of  Mouldings,  and 
Moulded  work,  for  the  Carpenter,  Mason,  and 
Bricklayer;  drawings  of  construction,  in  roofs, 
floors,  trusses,  and  framing,  hand-railing,  &c., 
centerin<>-  of  arches  and  groining;  drawings  of 
Buildings,  both  ancient  and  modern  ; plans, 
elevations,  sections,  and  details:  drawings  of 
Architectural  orders  and  styles;  drawings  for  in- 
struction in  perspective,  geometry,  and  the  like ; 
and,  occasionally,  coloured  printing,  in  such  mat- 
ters as  pertain  to  painting  and  staining. 

We  shall  also  give  patterns  for  the  paper- 
hanger  and  upholsterer,  and  designs  for  furni- 
ture; and  a comprehensive  range  of  constructive 
and  ornamental  design  suited  to  that  immense 
territory  of  British  pre-eminence,  the  Iron- 
foundry  and  its  workshops:  as  connected  with 
these,  we  come  to  that  creative  and  directing 
science,  Civil  Engineering,  and  here  drawings  of 
constructed  works,  of  Engines  and  Machinery, 
will  have  a prominent  place,  accompanying  the 
descriptive  treatises  and  essays. 

From  this  enumeration  it  must  be  evident  that 
a large  space  • bo  devoted  to  the  sciences  in 
the  nature  of  ■•i.i.ectcd  and  consecutive  essays  ; 
another  part  to  the  record  of  progress  in  the 
Bui’iiiin"-  Art ; and  a third  to  news  relating  to 
Building  and  Builders. 

Reviews  and  notices  of  publications  intended 
for  or  likely  to  be  useful  to  Builders,  will  also  be 
given,  and  biographical  sketches  of  eminent  men 
connected  with  science  and  the  arts.  These  sepa- 
rate heads,  together  with  correspondence  and 
inquiries,  will  constitute  the  peculiarities  of  our 
Journal,  and  the  remaining  space  will  assume  the 
aspect  of  the  general  weekly  press — home  and 
foreign  news ; digest  of  Parliamentary  reports; 
political  opinions  of  the  leading  Journals ; drama- 
tic notices  ; general  literary  reviews  ; police  and 
law  reports  ; markets,  and  advertisements. 

So  ample  is  the  field  before  us,  that  there  can 
be  no  lack  of  matter  or  subjects  ; our  business 
will  be  to  cull  the  choicest  for  the  literary  banquet 
of  our  friends.  Much  that  is  valuable  we  hope 
and  look  for  in  the  shape  of  correspondence;  one 
of  the  chief  merits  of  “ The  Builder  ” being,  that 
it  is  a direct  and  fitting  medium  for  conveying 
instruction  from  the  liberal  and  enlightened  of 
every  department — a free  exchange  of  knowledge 
— which  we  anticipate  may  result  in  mutual  good 
service  to  all. 


WILLIAM  OF  WYKEIIAM. 


We  have  selected  the  portraiture  of  this  illus- 
trious man,  whose  fame  lives  in  national  works, 
as  the  first  wherewith  to  embellish  our  Gallery 
of  Architects — a man  who  was  eminent,  not 
only  as  an  architect,  but  as  a liberal  patron  of  the 
arts — not  only  as  a builder  of  colleges,  but  as  a 
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munificent  donor  to  Lie  cause  of  education,  and 
whose  institutions  still  flourish  among  the  proud- 
est in  the  land.  “Many  them  are,”  says  Bishop 
Lou  th,  in  his  Life  of  Wykcham,  “ who  hum  felt 
the  influence  of  his  liberality,  or  who  are  actually 
partakers  of  his  bounty.” 

It  is  rarely  that  instances  approaching  in  interest 
to  that  of  our  subject  present  themselves  ; of  suc- 
cessful talent  we  have  many,  but.  they  are  limited 
to  its  mere  exercise  for  ordinary  reward  ; others, 
where  ambition  and  ostentation,  as  in  the  case  of 
Wolscy,  stimulated  to  a patronage  of  great  works, 
while  in  that  of  Wykeham  we  have  a memorable 
example  of  true  nobility  of  mind,  soaring  from 
humble  origin  to  the  most  elevated  stations  in 
church  and  >tate,  and  fulfilling  its  duties  by  an 
active  exercise  of  all  the  kindred  virtues. 

William  of  Wykeham  was  born  at  the  village  of 
that  name  in  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1324,  ot  re- 
putable butpoor  parents,  whose  deficiency  of  means 
to  afford  him  education  was  supplied  by  the  gene- 
rous intervention  of  Nicholas  Uvedale,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Wykeham,  and  constable  of  Winchester 
Castle,  then  one  of  the  great  offices  of  the  king- 
dom. After  going  through  the  course  of  study  af- 
forded bv  the  school  at  Winchester,  we  find  him 
officiating  as  secretary  to  Uvedale,  and  subse- 
quently executing  commissions  of  trust  as  attorney 
for  Edyngdon,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  in  that  sec,  in  whose  service  he 
appears  at  that,  time  to  have  been  engaged. 

The  piety,  diligence,  and  early  acquirements  of 
Wykeham  had  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
many  patrons,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
paved  the  way  for  his  introduction  to  that  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  Edward  III.,  and  of  his  son, 
the  renowned  Black  Prince;  he  had  already  en- 
tered the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
fitness  of  his  choice  was  confirmed  in  after  times 
by  the  dignities  he  attained  to;  that  elevation  was, 
however,  preceded  by  the  execution  of  works 
which  have  stamped  his  fame  as  an  Architect. 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  ask,  how  was  this 
talent  in  architecture  acquired?  We  find  no 
account  of  the  preparation  or  training,  beyond 
that  of  the  general  knowledge  he  had  gained  at 
the  school  of  Winchester,  aided  by  the  intuitive 
genius  and  taste  proper  to  comprehensive  intel- 
lectual powers.  No  record  exists  of  his  having 
studied  at  either  of  the  universities,  and  if  it  had 
been  so,  the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  King 
must  be  attributed  to  acquirements  very  superior 
to  those  at  that  time  current  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, where  theological  controversy  was  the 
leading  and  absorbing  theme.  We  are  told,  in- 
deed, that  Wvkcham  had  studied  “arithmetic, 
mathematics,  divinity,  and,  above  all,  the  canon 
and  civil  law;”  and  we  see  no  reason  to  the  con- 
trary. The  school  of  Winchester,  a city  then 
second  to  none  in  the  kingdom  in  splendour  and 
opulence,  would  scarcely  he  deficient  of  teachers 
in  these  courses  of  study ; in  the  mode,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  t lien  understanding  of  their  relative 
uses  and  value. 

1 1 is,  upon  the  whole,  probable  that  Wykeham 
gave  the  first  proofs  of  skill  as  an  Architect  in  the 
extension  and  reparation  of  Winchester  Castle, 
during  his  employment  hv  Nicholas  Uvedale.  That 
it  was  a foi  tress  of  considerable  extent  and  con- 
sequence, history  abundantly  proves  ; and  it  con- 
tinued so  down  to  the  period  of  the  civil  strife 
between  the  adherents  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliamentary  armies  ; hut  whatever  may  have 
been  the  extent  or  description  of  building  pre- 
viously executed  by  him,  it  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment, by  patent,  dated  May  10th,  1350,  of  Cierk 
of  all  the  King’s  works  in  the  manors  of  Ilenley 
and  Yesthampstead ; and  by  a second  patent, 
under  date  30th  October  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
made  Surveyor  of  all  the  King’s  works  at  the 
Castle  and  Park  of  Windsor ; and  subsequently  of 
all  the  royal  castles  south  of  Trent. 

In  these  capacities  he  was  furnished  with  exten- 
sive powers;  such  as  directing  the  issue  of  the 
King’s  writ  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  requiring 
them  to  impress  workmen,  who  were  compelled 
to  labour  at  fixed  wages  ; to  purvey  and  apply  all 
material  fitted  for  building;  to  hold  courts  for 
pleas  of  trespass  and  misdemeanours ; and  to  in- 
quire of  the  King’s  liberties  and  rights  within  his 
demesne  lands.  The  prelude  to  the  erection  of 
Windsor  Castle  was  the  assembling  of  360  im- 
pressed workmen,  by  forties,  from  nine  adjoining 
counties,  in  addition  to  those  voluntarily  engaged ; 
the  original  Norman  building  was  levelled,  and 
on  its  site,  under  the  eye  of  a warlike  monarch 
who  delighted  in  embattled  towers  and  gorgeous 
halls  fitted  for  the  display  of  chivalric  institutions, 
was  reared  this  far-famed  fortress  and  palace  of 
our  kings. 

Windsor  Castle  occupied  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  of  continued  labour,  and  comprised  the 
King’s  palace;  the  great  hall  of  St.  George; 
buildings  for  various  purposes,  on  the  east  and 
south  sides  of  the  upper  ward ; the  keep,  or  tower; 


the  chapel  of  St.  George;  the  residences  of  tl 
custos  and  canons,  in  the  lower  ward,  with  tl 
whole  circumference  of  the  walls,  towers,  an 
gates.  Many  parts  of  the  original  buildir 
remain,  but  the  lapse  of  nearly  five  hundred  year 
frequent  repairs,  the  enlargements  and  alteratioi 
required  to  meet  the  conveniences  or  tastes  < 
successive  kings,  most  of  whom  have  expend* 
immense  sums  in  real  or  fancied  improvement 
have,  in  a great  degree,  obliterated  a plan  an 
stvle  which  was,  in  Castellated  Architecture,  tl 
perfection  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

II  is  second  work  was  the  Castle  of  Quccnboroug' 
in  the  Isle  of  Slieppv,  which,  from  the  lowne. 
of  the  site,  and  nature  of  the  foundations,  require 
unusual  skill  in  the  Architect.  It  was  commence 
in  1361,  and  completed  in  about  six  years,  whe 
the  King,  holding  his  court  there,  made  the  tow 
a free  borough,  naming  it  Qucenborough,  i 
honour  of  his  Queen  Philippa.  Of  this  structui 
no  part  remains;  but  its  position  and  extent  ai 
ascertained  by  the  moat  which  surrounded  i 
There  can  be  no  doubt  this  was  one  of  the  prii 
cipal  castles  of  the  kingdom,  designed  both  as 
means  of  defence  against  invasion,  and  as  a poii 
for  the  assembling  of  fleets  and  armies  for  offei 
sivc  purposes.  We  are  told  of  this  building,  th: 
it  was  “ large,  strong,  and  magnificent ;”  a fittir 
residence  for  royalty,  and  one  of  the  stronghoh 
of  the  realm;  and  its  importance  may  be  estimate 
by  the  rank  of  its  constables,  who  were,  in  tl 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  ■ 
Lancaster  ; Richard  II.,  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  ■ 
Oxford  ; Henry  IV.,  John  Cornwall,  Baron  Fai 
hope;  Henry  VII.,  Humphry  Stafford,  Duke  i| 
Buckingham;  Edward  IV.,  George,  Duke  < 
Clarence,  &c.  The  last  repairs  were  done  in  tl 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  1536. 

Pending  these  works,  Wykeham  grew  into  hig 
favour  with  his  royal  master,  and  church  prefe 
mentwas  heaped  upon  him  with  a lavish  hand 
he  filled  also  in  succession  the  offices  of  Secretai 
of  State,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  ChancelU 
of  England  ; and  upon  the  death  of  Edyngdoi 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1366,  he  succeeded  1 
that  see,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  influentii 
in  tlvc  kingdom.  With  his  career,  as  a prelate  t 
a statesman,  we  can  have  little  to  do  in  this  sketcl 
but  we  may  he  permitted  to  notice  that  it  was  r« 
plete  with  great  and  disinterested  actions.  Pros 
perity  so  brilliant  had,  however,  its  hour  of  advei 
sity,  but  which  only  served  to  place  in  bolder  ri 
lici’ the  virtues  of  the  Christian  and  the  dignit 
of  the  man.  In  the  dotage  of  Edward  III.,  charge 
of  malversation,  in  the  execution  of  his  high  officei 
were  preferred  against  the  Bishop  of  Winchestc 
at  the  instigation  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lai 
caster,  who  had  always  manifested  an  irreeonci 
able  jealousy  of  bis  influence  with  the  kinj 
This  proceeding  was  followed  by  an  arbitral 
sequestration  of  the  temporalities  of  the  bishoj 
and  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Merton,  an 
subsequently  to  the  Abbey  of  Waverlv,  nea 
Farnham,  amid  the  universal  regrets  of  the  natior 
The  aspersion  of  a character  so  singularly  ex 
cinpt  from  the  besetting  sin  of  avarice,  and  il 
twin  vices,  peculation  and  sensualism,  could  no 
however,  be  long  sustained ; and  at  the  end  c 
seven  months  he  was  happily  restored  to  th 
means  of  carrying  forward  magnificent  design 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

From  this  period  Wykeham  seems,  as  much  a 
possible,  to  have  relieved  himself  from  the  burthe 
of  secular  affairs,  although  we  find  him  agai 
Chancellor  in  the  unsettled  reign  of  Richard  II 
but  which  office  he  took  the  earliest  occasion  t 
resign.  Long  and  faithful  services  to  the  stat 
had  entitled  him  to  repose ; but  there  was  no  cea 
sation  in  the  activity  of  a mind  fraught  with  bene 
volent  purposes.  Possessed  of  great  wealth,  h 
seems  to  have  considered  himself  but  as  a stewar 
intrusted  with  a useful  application  of  it,  and  h 
devised,  with  as  much  judgment  as  human  fore 
sight  is  permitted  to  exercise,  the  establishment 
we  are  now  to  mention. 

With  the  year  1373  began  the  formation  of 
school  at  Oxford,  that  of  Winchester  having  muc 
earlier  been  taken  under  his  especial  care;  a 
each,  masters  were  provided,  and  scholars,  to  th 
number  of  seventy,  lodged  and  boarded  at  his  sol 
charge.  These  were,  however,  but  preliminar 
steps  to  the  great  and  original  plans  contemplated 
namely,  the  founding  of  colleges  at  Oxford  an 
Winchester,  with  buildings,  masters,  and  suitabl 
appointments,  and  a perpetual  maintenance  fo 
two  hundred  scholars,  who,  while  receiving  th 
advantage  of  liberal  support,  were  trained  froc 
elementary  learning  through  the  whole  circle  c 
the  sciences.  So  costly  was  this  undertaking,  tha 
no  individual,  with  a single  exception,  has  had  th 
means  or  generosity  to  emulate  the  example.  Thi 
occurred  in  the  person  of  King  Henry  VI.,  whos 
i colleges  at  Eton  and  C-mbridge  were  founde 
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up  or.  principles  scarcely  varying  from  these 
mod-cb. 

Wykebae  was  now  fifty-five  years  old,  and,  in 
realising  his  plans,  found  full  scope  for  t lie  display 
of  matured  genius.  Neither  the  cares  of  state 
which  lie  had  encountered,  nor  the  personal  ease 
v. hich  so  frequently  inclines  even  groat  minds  to 
passive  inaction,  could  obliterate  his  predilections 
for  architecture.  Under  this  master  of  his  art 
were  perfected  improvements  in  Gothic  style  which 
have  procured  for  examples  of  this  period  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  pure  or  decorated  English.  These 
consist  in  increased  boldness,  highly  wrought  and 
varied  sculpture,  and  enriched  vaultings,  with  ex- 
L nor  ornaments  of  statuary,  niched  or  canopied, 
upon  the  western  or  great  entrance  fronts  of  eccle- 
siastical buildings.  With  the  taste  to  dictate  and 
the  wealth  to  execute  such  magnificent  designs,  he 
entered  upon  his  tasks,  and,  in  13711,  personally 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  college  familiarly  termed 
.New  College,  Oxford,  but  by  himself  “ Sainte 
Marie  College  of  Winchestre  in  Oxcnford,”  which 
was  completed  and  its  establishment  inducted  with 
much  ceremony  in  138G. 

Wc  may  here  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  with 
every  disposition  to  dwell  upon  the  details  and 
beauties  of  this  and  his  succeeding  works,  want  of 
space  compels  us,  for  the  moment,  to  relinquish 
an  intention  to  do  so;  but,  as  subjects  of  national 
interest,  we  shall  recur  to  them,  aided  by  illus- 
trations calculated  to  render  many  peculiarities  of 
this  style  available  in  modern  practice. 

But  to  resume  our  brief  notices.  Scarcely  a 
year  elapsed  before  the  second,  or  St.  Mary’s 
College,  at  Winchester,  was  in  progress,  and  in 
six  years  fitted  for  the  reception  of  its  professors 
and  students.  In  extent  and  style  this  edifice 
bears  the  strong  impress  of  its  founder,  whose 
memory  lives  freshly  in  the  veneration  of  his 
children,  for  such  we  may  term  those  who  are 
here  nurtured  and  taught,  and  from  amongst 
whom  have  stood  forth  many  worthies  of  the 
church,  and  others  of  the  highest  attainments  in 
science. 

The  next,  and  last,. work  of  this  eminent  and 
excellent  prelate,  the  construction  of  the  western 
front,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  of  his  cathedral  .at 
Winchester,  was  commenced  in  1394,  and  the 
70th  of  his  age ; and  in  this  instance  the  unim- 
paired vigour  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  extreme 
liberality  with  which  he  appropriated  his  re- 
sources, are  equally  subjects  for  lasting  admira- 
tion. It  uas  built  by  Walklyn,  the  first  Norman 
bishop  after  the  conquest;  and  in  its  governing 
features,  extent  and  massiveness,  is  in  the  style  so 
called.  We  have  before  mentioned  the  western 
front  as  the  work  of  Wykeluun,  m liich,  though 
mutilated  by  barbarian  fanaticism,  retains  much  of 
its  splendour,  and  is  a marked  example  of  his 
manner.  Entering  by  this  dbor-wav,  wc  arc  at 
once  upon  the  scene  of  his  mightiest  achievement ; 
— the  eye  becomes  fixed  for  a moment  by  the 
gorgeous  colouring  of  the  eastern  uindow,  then 
wanders  upwards  amidst  the  infinite  tracery  and 
adornment  of  the  vault,  and,  having  scanned  the 
vastness  of  the  pile,  seeks  repose  in  a more  leisure 
examination  of  the  isolated,  hut  not  less  beautiful, 
objects  of  sculpture  beloM\ 

Apart  from  associations  and  impressions  in- 
duced by  the  aspect  of  Gothic  temples  upon  the 
great  scale,  we  here  find  the  elements  of  solidity, 
propriety,  and  uniformity  carefully  preserved, 
and  the  enrichments  distributed  with  a masterly 
hand  ; the  groining  of  the  roof  springs  from  single 
shafts  rising  from  octangular  bases ; the  capitals 
arc  highly  embellished  M'ith  busts  and  foliage, 
and  the  frieze  charged  wi«hbold  and  finely-sculp- 
tured bosses  ; in  fact,  we  have  here  before  us  an 
era  in  the.  Gothic  style,  and  a perfect  adaptation  of 
its  capabilities,  carried  out  with  all  the  originality 
that  distinguished  the  genius  of  the  architect. 

The  various  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  Winchester  agree  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  columnar  vista  of  the  nave,  in  com- 
bination with  the  group  of  chantries  and  screens, 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  spot  in  England,  or  in  Eu- 
rope. In  minute  Gothic,  or  shrine- work,  it  is 
also  unrivalled.  The  tomb  of  Wykeham,  exe- 
cuted, according  to  the  practice  of  the  middle 
ages,  under  his  own  direction,  is  the  purest  of  all 
authorities  in  this  style  : it  is  placed  within  the 
mortuary  chapel,  or  chantry,  occupying  the  fifth 
arch  from  the  M’est  end,  and  is  rich  in  canopies 
and  tabernacle  work;  the  latter  originally  con- 
tained statues  of  saints,  particularly  "that  of  the 
Virgin,  which  stood  against  the  same  pillar,  when 
in  bis  youth  ho  had  M'orshippecl  here;  hut  these 
have  long  since  been  destroyed,  and  the  tomb  de- 
spoiled also  of  the  enchased  escutcheons  which 
adorned  it.  3 lie  marble  figure  represents  the  pre- 
late as  possessing  full  features,  and  a placid,  be- 
nign, and  intelligent  countenance;  it  is  clothed  in 
full  episcopal  costume,  the  head  resting  upon  a I 
pillow  supported  by  angels,  and  at  the  feet  are  I 


; three  figures  of  one  of  the  religious  orders,  in  the 
1 attitude  of  prayer. 

The  life  so  usefully  spent  closed  in  the  year 
140-1,  leaving  more  durable  and  splendid  memo- 
rials than  it  lias  been  the  lot  of  any  other  indivi- 
dual to  rear.  Having,  for  nearly  half  a century, 
held  the  highest  stations,  and  possessed  almost  un- 
bounded influence,  M'cfind  it  to  have  been  exerted 
in  a spirit  far.  in  advance  of  his  times;  and  personal 
aggrandizement  grew  upon  him  as  a consequence 
of  undeviating  integrity  and  universal  benevolence; 
these  great  and  marked  qualities  M ere  evinced  in 
pure  and  unabated  loyalty  to  his  prince,  courtesies 
and  services  to  his  equals  of  the  church  and  the 
nobles  of  the  land;  and,  above  all,  in  the  kind- 
ness, forbearance,  and  mercy  M'hich  he  caused  to 
be  exercised  towards  the  people  of  a yet  unen- 
lightened age. 

William  of  Wykeham  expired  at  his  manor 
house,  or  palace,  of  Waltham,  Hants,  a.d.  1404, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  remains 
rest  under  the  tomb  we  have  described.  His  life 
affords,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  example  on 
record  of  the  combined  poM’er  of  industry  and 
genius  ; the  industry  to  acquire  knoM-ledgc,  and 
the  genius  to  apply  it  in  advance  of  preceding 
theories.  His  earliest  employments  seem  to  have 
been  merely  such  as  a tolerably  well-educated  man 
of  the  fourteenth  century  M-ould  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining.  Architecture  M'as  his  di- 
verging point  from  the  monotony  of  ordinary  life 
tOM-ards  the  greatness  he  achieved,  his  first  essays 
appearing  to  have  resulted  from  opportunities 
which  casually  fell  in  his  May,  but  embraced  with 
an  alacrity  inspired  by  self-confidence.  Having 
once  engaged  in  it,  his  fondness  for  the  science 
knew  no  abatement,  for  hoM'evcr  lofty  his  position 
in  the  state,  or  onerous  his  duties  as  a churchman, 
he  found  leisureto  cultivate  it;  and  having  engrafted 
new  and  more  impressive  features  upon  the  style  he 
delighted  in,  may  be  said  to  have  died  in  the 
exercise  of  this  profession,  just  before  the  com- 
pletion of  his  cathedral  at  Winchester. 

So  exalted  M'ere  the  stations  and  so  extensive 
the  influence  he  possessed,  that  the  spirit  of  bene- 
volence by  which  he  M'as  actuated  had  full  scope 
for  exertion.  While  serving  his  prince  M'ith  un- 
SM'crving  loyalty,  he  found  means  to  protect  the 
people  from  oppression  and  exactions,  and  by 
numerous  courtesies  and  services  to  the  nobilitv, 
won  them  to  a milder  exercise  of  their  territorial 
privileges  ; M'hile  in  the  relations  of  private  inter- 
course, we  are  told  that  he  was  “ the  kindest  and 
most  generous  of  patrons,  and  the  most  constant 
and  affectionate  friend,  rarelv  changing  his  offi- 
cers or  domestics,  none  leaving,  or  being  deserted 
by  him,  and  all  receiving  in  their  turn  testimonies 
of  his  favour.” 

By  his  hand  the  revenues  of  the  church  M'ere 
disbursed  in  her  service  and  to  her  honour,  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  Lowth,  the  whole  period  from 
the  meridian  of  life  to  the  end  of  his  days  M'as 
employed  “ in  one  continued  series  of  generous 
actions  and  great  designs,  for  the  good  of  his 
friends,  of  the  jmor,  and  of  his  country.” 
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Tx  adopting  this  heading  fora  scries  of  articles, 
M’hich  M ill  be  continued  as  occasion  offers,  we  are 
very  far  from  intending  to  startle  our  readers  with 
a rush  of  theological  disquisition.  In  proof  of  our 
sincerity,  and  as  an  earnest  of  the  gist  of  our  dis- 
courses, we  have  chosen  as  a standing  text,  or 
motto,  the  golden  rule  of  “ peace  and  goodwill  to 
all  men;”  but  M'hile  M-e  leave  intact  the  functions 
of  the  divine,  it  is  our  business,  as  M'c  conceive  it 
to  be  our  duty,  to  sermonize  on  the  morals  of 
trade,  the  social  relations  of  every-day  life,  and 
even  the  proprieties  which  enhance  every  species 
of  domestic  enjoyment. 

A right  understanding  of  the  relative  duties  of 
master  and  man,  or  of  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed, yields  to  no  subject  in  importance;  pecu- 
liar incidents,  induced  by  a rapidly  increasing  po- 
pulation, the  tendency  of  commercial  wealth  to 
accumulate  in  masses,  and  its  employment  under 
the  familiar  term  “ capital,”  through  the  agency 
of  individuals,  in  the  construction  of  great  works, 
constitutes,  however,  an  crain  the  Building  trade 
to  which  former  periods  bear  no  very  strict  ana- 
logy. In  offering  our  humble  opinions  upon  ac- 
tuating causes  and  their  effects,  be  the  subject 
what  it  may,  we  will  never  lose  sight  of  our  text ; 
M'c  shall  make  use  neither  of  angry  words  nor  de- 
nunciations ; peace  is  too  lovely  to  our  minds,  and 
charity  too  imperative  to  be  abandoned;  we  would 
dispel  the  darker  and  sterner  passions,  giving  every 
brother  full  credit  for  good  intentions,  and  assign 
occasional  deviations  from  the  path  of  right  rather 
to  misfortune  than  intention.  Whatever  the  class 
of  men  addressed  or  dealt  with,  this,  m'c  are  con- 
vinced, is  the  best  and  only  true  policy.  It  may 
be  very  M-ell  for  any  one  to  talk  of  their  anger 


being  aroused,  or  their  indignation  excited,  and 
so  on,  and  under  such  pleas  to  vent  abuse,  impre- 
cate a thousand  vengeances,  and  the  like,  but,  de- 
pend upon  it,  fear  is  less  to  be  relied  on  than  love; 
M-e  would  win  a child  to  our  love,  not  deter  it  by 
frowns  and  coercion  ; — we  M ould  have  a thousand 
friends  rather  than  a single  enemy. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  tale  of  the  traveller, 
upon  whom  the  sun  and  M'ind  essayed  their  power? 
These  elements,  as  the  fable  puts  it,  M'ere  at  issue 
as  to  which  was  superior,  and  agreed  to  rest  the 
decision  upon  the  effect  they  should  produce  upon 
the  first  M ayfarer.  Well,  first  the  M'ind  fell  to 
work,  and  blew  with  all  his  might,  to  compel  the 
subject  of  their  experiment  to  throw  off  his  cloak, 
but  the  more  vehemently  the  man  M’as  assailed, 
the  closer  he  wrapped  the  garment  about  him;  in 
turn  the  sun  made  trial  of  his  power,  and  genial 
warmth  soon  accomplished  what  the  bluster  of  the 
ruder  element  had  made  more  and  more  difficult. 
So  in  human  policy  the  kindly  glow  excited  by 
generous  sentiments  and  actions  will  succeed 
where  threats,  force,  and  even  punishments  have 
failed.  The  human  heart  has  no  such  obdura- 
cies but  that  charity  will  overcome  them. 

It  is  a part  of  our  present  purpose  to  refer  to 
practical  benevolence  of  this  nature,  and  it  will  he 
found  in  an  extract  from  the  Leeds  Mercury,  given 
in  another  part  of  our  paper,  on  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  Mofkpeople,  by  Sir  John  Guest,  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  the  Messrs.  Marshall,  of 
Leeds.  These,  thank  God,  and  for  the  honour  of 
our  country,  are  not  solitary  instances.  These 
gentlemen  stand  not  alone  in  the  practice  of  that 
soundest  principle  of  Christian  political  economy 
which  instructs  the  rich  to  dispense  of  their  abun- 
dance for  the  benefit  of  their  poorer  brethren.  We 
have  Master  Builders  in  every  department,  pro- 
prietors of  large  works  and  establishments,  whose 
names  M'e  could  hold  up  to  the  admiration  of  their 
craft  and  country,  but  we  will  not  do  this  violence 
to  their  unobtrusive  merit,  neither  M ill  we  invite 
invidious  comparisons  by  such  selections ; we 
Mould  rather  hold  up  these  Christian  duties  for 
common  emulation,  and  call  upon  all  to  “ and 
do  likewise.” 

We  open,  then,  our  exhortations  to  Masters, 
because  m c knoM-  that  the  first  impulse  of  benig- 
nant poM-er  must  originate  with  them;  kindness 
from  them  may  be  likened  to  the  sun  in  its  in- 
fluence, and  most  surely  M ill  it  be  returned  M'ith 
usurious  interest  “ into  their  basket  and  their 
store.” 

Who  ever  saw  the  good  father  of  a family 
putting  firm  faith  in  virtue  and  honour,  and  regu- 
lating bis  household  by  their  dictates,  failing  to 
raise  tip  virtuous,  amiable,  and  honourable  citi- 
zens  ? or,  to  put  the  case  stronger,  M'lio  ever  knew 
.the  ;nan  that  acted  upon  opposite  principles 
succeed  in  soM'ing  any  thing  but  vice  and  discord? 
Depend  upon  it,  then,  the  same  principles  and 
rules  apply  in  business,  from  the  overseer  of  the  j 
smallest  undertaking  to  the  governor  of  a nation.  | 
Fatherly  solicitude  for  those  under  our  care,  or  | 
for  whom  M'e  bear  any  responsibility  is  as  solemn  I 
and  sacred  a duty  as  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  or  j 
engagements  ; nay,  it  is  the  first  of  duties  between 
man  and  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  M'orkman, — fidelity  . 
— and  more,  the  same  generous  kindness  towards  1 
his  master  is  required,  as  that  he  M'ould  receive  ; ! 
in  fact,  “to  do  unto  others  us  you  would  be  done 
by,”  is  the  great  and  universal  secret  of  social 
happiness. 

It  is  with  this  view  of  relative  duties  that  we 
deem  it  of  as  much  importance  to  engage  our- 
selves in  giving  good  counsel  to  our  craft,  as  in 
enlightening  them  on  principles  of  science  per- 
taining to  their  several  callings;  for  of  M'hat  avail 
will  it  be  to  a man  to  possess  all  the  knowledge 
of  his  art,  if  li is  heart  be  corrupt,  or  continue 
under  vicious  influences  ? AM'ay  with,  as  dross, 
all  the  ability  of  the  engineer,  architect,  master 
builder,  or  M'orkman,  if  the  man  be  not  endowed 
M’ith  moral  excellence.  What  arc  beautiful  de- 
signs, imposing  structures,  mechanical  skill,  or 
ingenious  artifice  in  workmanship,  without  a 
mind  and  heart  in  harmony  M'ith  the  superior 
inspirations  which  virtue  alone  bestoM's?  This, 
this  indeed  must  come  first  as  the  base  of  the 
pyramid.  In  any  other  case  the  pyramid  may  be 
there,  but  it  topples,  leans,  or  lies  on  its  side ; the 
same  inherent  beauty  may  exist,  but  its  position 
and  action  are  superadded  elements  of  deformity. 
Oh,  how  beautiful  the  human  mind  when  lit  up 
and  guided  by  the  impulses  of  virtue!  how  terri- 
ble and  loathsome  when  passion  and  gaunt 
sensuality  have  their  SM'ay  ! 

Guard,  my  beloved  countrymen,  against  avarice, 
envy,  malice  ; avoid  contentions  ; be  moderate  in 
the  desire  of  gain  ; repine  not  at  another’s  success 
in  life,  or  the  distinctions  he  may  attain  to  ; cast 
all  rancorous  suggestions  far  from  your  heart; 
contend  not  in  any  unholy  spirit  of  craving  com- 
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petition  ; “ live,  and  let  live,”  is  a maxim  which 
we  conjure  you  at  all  times  to  observe. 

In  times  of  commercial  depression,  aggravate 
not  your  own  or  another’s  suffering ; these,  like 
seasons  of  sickness  and  malady,  must  and  will  have 
their  recurrences,  and  they  will  recur  more  fre- 
quently, and  press  more  grievously,  where  bro- 
therly  love  and  charity,  the  great  preventative  and 
remedy  of  human  ills,  are  neglected.  Let  none 
imagine  it  his  privilege  to  be  exempt  from  these 
obligations  ; let  us  not,  because  we  see  a neighbour 
unmindful  of  his  duties  in  any  of  the  multifarious 
walks  of  life,  think  ourselves  justified  in  departing 
from  our  superior  policy  ; neither  must  we  judge 
and  condemn;  inflict,  if  you  will,  pains  and  penal- 
ties on  yourself,  but  you  have  no  right  to  do  so  on 
another. 

Pardon  us,  good  brothers  of  our  building  fra- 
ternity, and  you  who  do  us  the  favour  to  lend  an 
ear  to  our  counsellings,  if  we  thus  seek  to  engage 
your  attention,  and  offer  our  well-meant  impor- 
tunings.  Should  your  approving  suffrages  incite 
a continuance  of  our  vocation,  it  will  be  our  ambi- 
tion to  discuss  the  relative  duties  of  the  stations 
you  respectively  fill — master,  apprentice,  or  work- 
man ; father,  brother,  son,  or  husband ; neigh- 
bour or  friend ; and  to  do  as  we  have  now  done, 
namely,  try  to  improve  each  and  all,  and  in  doing 
so,  promote,  in  some  degree,  the  cause  of  human 
happiness. 

TREATMENT  OF  WORK-PEOPLE  BY 
TIIEIR  EMPLOYERS. 

Ix  an  article  under  this  head  it  was  mentioned 
that  the  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  payment 
of  wages  in  goods  had  shewn,  that  there  arc 
persons  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures  of 
various  kinds,  who  feel  that  the  employment  of 
bodies  of  workpeople  involves  a degree  of  respon- 
sibility to  care  for  their  general  well-being,  and 
who  act  on  that  conviction  in  a manner  highly 
creditable  to  themselves,  and  conducive  to  the 
excellent  object  they  have  in  view.  These  em- 
ployers are  of  opinion  that  to  regard  as  a machine 
a man  whose  skill  or  industry  assists  them  to 
maintain  their  own.  families  in  respectability,  is 
altogether  unchristian,  and  that  by  viewing  work- 
people in  such  a light,  they  would  deprive  them- 
selves of  some  of  the  finest  opportunities  of 
usefulness,  and  of  cementing  the  bonds  of  society. 

Of  course,  as  the  intention  in  moving  for  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  expose 
grievances,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  examples  of 
conduct  distinguished  for  'its  humanity  would  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  report.  As  we  re- 
marked, however,  when  formerly  writing  on  the 
subject,  illustrations  of  this  kind  might  be  obtained 
bv  any  one  from  our  own  neighbourhood.  We 
had  only  last  week  the  pleasure  of  visiting  an 
extensive  range  of  school  buildings  just  erected  on 
the  best  principles,  in  connection  with  Messrs. 
Marshall's  mill  at  llolbeck.  In  that  suite  of 
rooms  there  are  between  300  and  400  children 
under  daily  instruction,  independent  of  about 
1 GO  boys,  who  work  half-time  at  the  factory,  and 
are  at  school  either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon 
of  every  day;  the  same  gentlemen  have  also 
instituted  girls’  and  infant  schools  (which  are 
situated  elsewhere),  and  a night  school,  attended 
bv  young  men  and  women  from  the  mill,  whose 
improvement  in  conduct  as  well  as  attainments,  in 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  is  spoken  of 
as  highly  gratifying.  In  the  several  schools 
every  thing  seems  to  be  done  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  the  young,  and  to  cultivate  habits  ot 
cleanliness  and  decorum,  as  well  as  to  impart  an 
excellent  plain  education.*  Plans  for  affording 
the  means  of  recreation  to  the  adult  workpeople 
have  also  been  devised  in  connection  with  these 
buildings ; and  all  manifests  that  a sincere  interest 
is  felt  by  the  members  of  the  firm  in  the  welfare 
of  every  class  in  their  employ. 

The  principal  example  of  attention  to  the 

interests  of  workpeople  which  came  undei  the  notice 

of  the  parliamentary  committee,  was  that  of  Sir 
John  Guest  and  Co.,  at  their  iron  and  coal  works, 
Dowlais.  These  works,  which  were  established 
from  thirty  to  forty  years  since,  “ in  an  isolated 
place  on  the  top  of'a  hill,”  in  Glamorganshire, 
have  now  a town  around  them  (Merthyr  Tydvil), 
and  nearly  5,000  persons  ore  employed  by  this 
firm  alone.  In  the  first  instance,  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  by  the  workpeople  in  procuring 
the  means  of  lodging,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
this  was  removed  by  the  erection  of  a large  num- 
ber of  cottages  at  the  expense  of  the  company, 
and  by  the  people  being  encouraged  to  build 
dwellings  for  themselves.  The  cottages  belonging 
to  the  firm  are  stated  to  be  low-rented,  convc- 

• The  ventilation  of  the  new  school-rooms  appears  to  be  remark- 
ably  elfectivc — a point  of  great  importance  where  so  many 
individuals  arc  for  three  hours  at  a tunc  congregated  together. 
Thr  nlnvzround  also  is'being  extremely  wcil  laid  out. 


nient,  well-built,  well  drained,  and  the  taking  of 
them  is  quite  optional  with  the  workpeople  ; while 
the  granting  of  loans  to  steady  men  to  build 
cottages  for  themselves  has  been  pursued  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  has  been  found  to  attach 
them  to  the  place,  to  keep  them  from  the  ale- 
house, and  to  produce  and  confirm  in  them  a 
feeling  of  independence. 

The  amount  of  each  individual’s  wages  at  this 
extensive  establishment  is  settled  every  Friday- 
evening,  and  the  whole  of  the  hands  arc  paid  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday ; shewing  that  a large 
number  of  workpeople  is  no  barrier  to  the  early 
payment  of  wages  if  employers  arc  determined 
to  adopt  that  highly  beneficial  practice. 

Nearly  twenty-four  years  ago,  Sir  John  Guest 
and  his  partners  recognised  the  responsibility 
which  attached  to  them  as  employers  by  erecting 
large  schools,  near  the  works  at  Dowlais,  chiefly 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  their  work- 
men, but  (like  Messrs.  Marshall)  not  confined  to 
them.  There  arc  at  present  about  220  girls  and 
250  boys  under  instruction,  the  children  being 
admitted  at  the  age  of  six,  and  usually  remaining 
until  (hirtecn  years  old.  The  teachers  are  well 
paid,  and  the  whole  expenses  of  the  schools  are 
defrayed  by  the  workpeople  and  employers  to- 
gether, in  the  following  manner: — Twopence  in 
the  pound  is  stopped  every  week  “ for  the  doctor” 
from  the  wages  of  every  one  in  the  works,  of 
which  ljd.  is  appropriated  to  provide  medical 
attendance  for  the  families  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  remainder  goes  towards  the  support  of  the 
schools.  Each  child  is  also  expected  to  pay  one 
penny  a week,  and  whatever  is  wanting  to  make 
up  the  amount  incurred  in  maintaining  the  edu- 
cational establishments  is  contributed  by  the  com- 
pany. In  connection  with  the  schools,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  notice  that  Mr.  Evans,  the  manager  at 
Dowlais  (from  whose  evidence  our  facts  are 
drawn),  expressed  before  the  committee  a strong 
conviction,  as  the  result  both  of  his  own  observa- 
tion for  above  twenty  years,  and  of  the  state- 
ments of  colliers  themselves,  that  for  a collier 
to  put  bis  child  to  work  in  the  pits  very  young 
is  decidedly  bad  economy  ; instead  of  gaining,  the 
family  loses  by  it  in  the  long  run,  while  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  error  or  cupidity  becomes 
decrepit  and  unfit  for  work  when  individuals  of 
the  same  age  arc  in  possession  of  mature  strength. 
Very  few  of  the  children  taught  in  the  schools 
at  Dowlais  become  colliers,  the  greater  number 
being  qualified  for  employment  as  carpenters, 
smiths,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  book-keep- 
ers. “ We  de'rivc  very  great  advantage,”  says 
Mr.  Evans,  “from  having  children  in  the  works 
who  have  been  educated  there  ; they  are  of  great 
use  to  us.”  Here,  then,  is  a proof  to  masters 
who  have  not  yet  exerted  themselves  for  the 
elevation  of  the  families  dependent  on  them)  but 
arc  disposed  to  do  so,  that  such  a course  is  not 
only  beneficial  to  others,  hut  brings  a reward  to 
every  one  who  adopts  it.  The  medical  attend- 
ants" on  the  workpeople  at  Dowlais  consist 
of  three  regular  surgeons  and  a dispenser,  whose 
services  are  remunerated  chiefly  by  the  money 
stopped  from  the  wages.  In  1827  a fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  aged  was  formed,  one  penny 
in  the  pound  being  stopped  every  week  to 
furnish  the  necessary  supply  for  the  wants  of 
those  who  are  thus  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves ; this  fund  is  at  the  disposal  of  a committee, 
elected  yearly  by  all  the  contributors. 

From  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  district, 
when  the  works  of  Sir  John  Guest  and  Co.  were 
established,  and  for  many  years  after,  it  was  de- 
sirable and  even  needful  that  the  firm  should  afford 
their  workpeople  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
necessaries  of  life  by  maintaining  a shop  on  the 
premises.  In  1823, "however,  they  closed  it,  but 
once  again  opened  it  at  the  request  of  the  men  in 
1828.  On  the  act  against  truck  shops  being 
passed  in  1831,  the  workmen  were  called  together 
and  desired  to  state  whether  they  wished  the  store 
belonging  to  the  firm  still  to  be  continued.  The 
votes  were  taken  by  ballot,  and  thirteen  only  were 
given  for  the  discontinuance ; hut  as  there  was 
not  perfect  unanimity,  the  company  thought  it 
best  that  the  shop  should  be  finally  closed  at  that 
time ; and  the  increase  of  population  having  had 
the  usual  effect  of  attracting  private  individuals  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  community,  the  only  re- 
sult of  this  step  was  to  shut  up  an  establishment 
where  the  labouring  classes  were  always  sure  of 
buying  good  articles  at  a moderate  price.  The 
accommodation  being  no  longer  necessary,  we 
think  the  company’s  decision  was  a wise  one. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  no  loss  whatever  has 
been  entailed  on  Sir  John  Guest  and  Co.  by  all 
the  beneficial  regulations  adopted  by  them  on  be- 
half of  their  workpeople.  On  the  contrary,  “ by 
, the  education  of  the  people,”  Mr.  Evans  states, 
“ we  have  gained  more  than  we  have  spent  upon 
; them.”  And  this  gentleman  expressed  himself  as 


feeling  certain  that  if  a similar  system  were  ex- 
tended over  the  manufacturing  and  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  whole  country,  it  would  prove  the 
cheapest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  benefiting 
both  the  working  classes  and  employers,  and  con- 
sequently society  at  large.  Of  course,  the  details 
of  the  system  at  Dowlais,  or  at  any  other  esta- 
blishment of  which  an  account  is  before  the  public, 
are  not  essential  to  its  being  adopted  with  advan- 
tage in  other  parts  of  the  country,  though  the 
success  which  has  attended  those  plans  gives  them 
a title  to  careful  consideration ; the  thing  to  be  de- 
sired is,  that  each  employer  should  ask  himself 
how  far  he  can  adopt  the  principle,  and  then  carry 
into  operation  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment 
and  conscience. — Leeds  Mercury. 
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Temples,  Ancient  and  Modern,  or  Notes  on  Church 

Architecture.  By  William  Bahdwf.ll,  Ar- 
chitect. London  : Fraser  & Co.,  and  Williams. 

- Din.  Bahdwbll,  in  the  Preface  to  this  work, 
states  his  object  to  be — 

“ To  endeavour  to  excite  among  architects  a spirit  of 
inquiry  such  ns  cannot  fail  to  prevent  a repetition  of 
those  improprieties  the  existence  of  which  in  our  public 
edifices  has  so  long  afforded  subject  for  complaint  and 
matter  for  criticism  and  “ to  put  an  end  to  that  incon- 
sistency which  is  the  cause  of  error, — namely,  the  tyranny 
of  custom  and  the  caprice  of  fashion:  which,  while  they 
compel  the  modern  architect  to  copy  in  little  and  with 
meaner  materials  the  sublime  works  of  revered  antiquity, 
indulge  a laugh  at  his  expense,  because  his  reproduction 
fails  to  excite  those  sensations  of  pleasure  atfd  admi- 
ration which  are  inseparable  from  a contemplation  of  the 
original.” 

Passing  over  the  first  three  chapters  of  the 
work,  which,  although  they  contain  much  excel- 
lent lhattcr  of  opinion,  to  which  all  may  subscribe, 
do  nevertheless  open  a door  to  controversy,  and 
this  it  is  our  desire  to  avoid, — we  come  to 
Chapter  IV.  This  is  headed  “ Errors  in  the  de- 
tails of  late-erected  Churches,  a connected  series  of 
critical  observations and  has  for  its  object,  by 
stringing  together  a number  of  critiques  from  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  and  other  sources,  to  call 
attention  to  the  prevalent  errors  of  past  design, 
and  to  enunciate  correct  principles  for  future 
practice.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bardwell, 
that  “notwithstanding  the  querulous  tone  in 
which  the  writers  have  occasionally  indulged,  the 
extracts  contain  many  hints  that  may  be  perma- 
nently useful  ;”  and  would  wish  that  the  spirit  of 
a following  paragraph  could  be  always  borne  in 
mind  by  the  critic  and  reviewer.  “ The  legiti- 
mate object  of  criticism,”  says  our  author,  “ is  to 
improve  the  future,  rather  than  to  cast  ill-natured 
censure  upon  the  past.”  However,  we  cannot 
take  exception  to  Air.  Bardwell’s  discharge  of  his 
duty.  He  has  most  appositely  given  these  ex- 
tracts through  a whole  chapter,  and  placed  them 
in  admirable  order  for  study  and  profitable  reflec- 
tion. No  one  can  read  through  this  chapter  at- 
tcntivelv  without  being  impressed  with  a desire 
to  contribute  his  part  to  the  rectification  of  such 
errors  as  are  therein  pointed  out — it  will  awaken 
many  to  an  active  investigation  where  other 
modes  of  expression  or  remonstrance  would  pro- 
bably fail. 

In  Chapter  V.  Mr.  Bardwell  enters  into  the 
"•reat  question  that  awaits  us  at  every  approach  to 
a comprehensive  study  in  architecture — the 
origin.  Speculation  on  this  point  is  in  its  nature 
endless ; but  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  feel  occa- 
sionally that  we  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  facts, 
and  such  it  is  the  province  of  this  chapter  to  treat 
us  to.  With  a little  prefatory  matter  in  the  way 
of  an  assault  upon  the  hitherto  deemed  orthodox 
authorities  on  such  subjects,  and  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  adherence  to  rule  and  precedent,  and  upon 
the  little  fables  of  an  inventive  tradition,  assigning 
to  this  accident  or  that  the  origin  of  this  or  that 
feature,  plan,  and  style,  we  come  to  the  “ bur- 
den of  the  ” book, — Temples;  and  have  a most 
interesting  dissertation  on  those  of  ancient  cha- 
racter, or  on  what  we  may  more  aptly  term  sacred 
edifices,  memorials,  or  monuments. 

“ An  altar  of  turf  or  of  stones,  stones  of  memorial,  such 
as  that  set  up  at  the  grave  of  Jacob’s  beloved  Rachel,  the 
great  stone  near  the  oak  at  Shechem,  Absalom’s  Pillar, 
Jacob’s  Bethel,  Samuel’s  Ebenezer,  the  Gilgal,  or 
circle  of  stones,  of  Joshua  ; a heap  of  unhewn  stones, 
the  Pandoo  Koolies,  of  Hindostan,  the  numerous  pillars 
set  up  by  the  Phoenician  merchants,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  France,  in  Sweden ; and  in  Great 
Britain,  circles  and  rows  of  huge  stones,  like  those  of 
Stonehenge,  Abury,  &c.;  cromlechs  and  logan  stones,  a 
portable  ark,  or  tabernacle,  - were  the  first  sacred  monu- 
ments. Next  came  the  pyramid,  a cylinder,  whether  a 
cippus  or  a column  ; a cubical  block,  with  a particular 
member  superadded  to  the  regularity  of  mathematical 
proportions.  A sphere  and  a tetrahedron  ; and  last  suc- 
ceeded a vase  covered  with  a flat  lid,  and  adorned  with 
various  sculptures  from  the  vegetable  and  marine  world.’ 

Thus  Mr.  Bardwell  connects  with  religion  the 
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first  memorable  and  permanent  efforts  of  Build- 
ing Art — sacrifice  he  shows  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with,  and  to  have  guided  the  workings  of, 
the  first  builders,  from  the  “primeval  altar  of 
little  more  than  a raised  hearth,  built  generally 
of  unhewn  stones,”  to  the  “ column  or  stone  pil- 
lar of  character — ‘ And  Jacob  rose  up  early 

in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  he  had 
put  for  his  pillow,  and  set  it  up  for  a pillar,  and 
poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it;  and  he  called  the 
name  of  that  place  Beth-El.’ “ T he  (L  eeks  also 
erected  pillars  which  they  called  ‘ Bttilulia,'  evi- 
dently derived  from  Beth-El,  involving  the  same 
mystery,  and  both  supposed  to  he  symbols  of  the 
Divine  Presence 

Chapter  VI.  increases  in  interest,  and  is  devoted 
to  the  Temple  of  Ammon. 

“ The  Temple  of  Ammon,  the  remains  of  which  archreo- 
lofrists,  for  many  powerful  reasons,  agree  arc  extant  in 
tin-  enormous  pile  known  as  the  Temple  of  Karmic,  is  by 
far  the  most  extensive,  ns  well  as  the  most  ancient,  of  the 
Theban  edifices  ; properly  belonging  to  the  whole  period 
of  the  monarchy,  and  may  with  propriety  be  termed  the 
Temple  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  majority  of  whom,  in  suc- 
cession, more  particularly  such  ns  arc  celebrated  in  his- 
tory, contributed  their  efforts  to  its  enlargement  and  mag- 
nificence. From  numerous  authorities  it  seems  clear  that 
IIam,  the  son  of  Noah,  the  Amun,  Ammon,  or 
Osiius  of  the  Egyptians,  must  be  considered  as  the 
original  founder  of  Thebes,  or  the  city  of  Ammon,  as  his 
son  Mr/ it  aim,  Mison,  or  Menf.s,  was  by  common  con- 
sent the  founder  of  Memphis  ; so  that  the  temple  of  Am- 
mon or  Ham  was,  in  all  probability,  originally  named 
from  its  founder,  like  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jeru- 
salem.” 

We  cannot  take  our  readers  along  with  us  as 
wc  would  by  quoting  largely  frQm  this  interesting 
chapter,  nor  will  wc  presume  to  dispose  of  the 
work  by  this  brief  and  imperfect  notice ; it  dcr 
serves  much  more  at  our  hands  ; it  is  written  with 
an  enlarged  feeling,  and  a genuine  spirit  of  devo- 
tion to  the  sublime  art  upon  which  it  treats;  it  is 
erudite,  and  occasionally  profound  ; but  we  must 
take  our  leave  of  it  for  the  present,  concluding 
with  another  extract  from  the  same  chapter. 

“ The  remains  of  Karnac  arc  about  2,500  feet  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  on  an  artificial  elevation,  surrounded 
by  a brick  wall,  about  6,300  yards  in  circuit.  The  chief 
front  of  the  temple  (the  western)  is  turned  towards  the 
river,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  an  alley  of  colossal 
crio-sphinxes,  lending  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Here  the  devotee  would  land  who  came  from  a distance 
to  the  shrine  of  Ammon,  and  with  amazement  and  a feel- 
ing of  religious  awe  would  he  slowly  walk  along  between 
the  majestic  and  tranquil  sphinxes  to  the  still  more  mag- 
nificent propylie  of  the  building.  This  colossal  entrance 
is  about  360  feet  long  and  14S  high  ; the  great  door  in 
the  middle  is  64  feet  high.  Passing  through  this  door- 
way, he  would  enter  a long  court,  occupied  by  a row  of 
pillars  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  a double  row  of 
taller  pillars  running  down  the  middle.  These  pillars  ter- 
minated opposite  to  two  colossal  statues  in  front  of  a se- 
cond propylon,  through  which,  after  ascending  a flight  o’ 
twenty-seven  steps,  we  enter  the  great  hypostyle  hall, 
which  had  a flat  stone  roof,  supported  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  colossal  pillars,  some  of  which  are 
twenty-six  feet  in  circumference,  and  others  thirty-four. 
The  width  of  this  magnificent  hall  (for  the  entrance  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  longest  side)  is  about  338  feet,  and  the 
length  or  depth  170  feet.  The  centre  column  supported  a 
clcre-story,  in  which  were  small  windows.  Four  beauti- 
ful obelisks  mark  the  entrance  to  the  adytum,  which  con- 
sists of  three  apartments  entirely  of  granite.  The  centre 
or  principal  room  is  20  feet  long,  16  wide,  and  13  feet 
high.  Three  blocks  of  granite  form  the  roof,  which  is 
painted  with  clusters  of  gilt  stars  on  a blue  ground. 
Beyond  this  arc  other  porticos  and  galleries,  which  have 
been  continued  to  another  propylon  at  the  distance  of 
2,000  feet  from  that  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
temple.’ 

English  Patents  for  1841.  By  Andrew  Phit- 

ciiAnn,  M.R.I.,  &c.  Whitaker  and  Co.,  Lon- 
don. 2s.  6d. 

Wk  bad  commenced  the  selection  of  a list  of 
indents  from  this  excellent  compendium,  with  the 
intention  of  laying  before  our  readers  all  those 
pertaining  to  the  Building  Art,  but  found  that  we 
should  have  to  reprint  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
book  ; so  comprehensive  is  the  range  we  have 
chosen,  and  so  ingenious  the  class  wc  have  the 
honour  to  serve.  Of  441  patents  herein  entered, 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  are  as  we  have  stated  ; 
and  wc  can  only,  therefore,  refer  to  the  work  it- 
self. Besides  ihc  above  list  of  patent^-,  there  is 
appended  a copy  of  Letters  Patent,  an  abstract  of 
the  Registration  of  Designs  Act,  and  a notice  re- 
specting its  operation,  concluding  with  a useful 
Index,  which  shews  at  one  glance  what  you  would 
refer  to.  The  value  of  such  a work  as  this  is  not 
to  bo  estimated.  All  persons  intending  to  take 
out  patents  should  look  over  its  pages,  as  it  may 
save  much  trouble  and  expense.  Wc  know  of 
many  who  would  have  been  great  gainers  had  they 
bad  such  a guide  at  their  elbows. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


There  is  a consideration  which  entitles  archi- 
tecture to  a decided  pre-eminence  amongst  the 
other  arts.  It  is  itself  the  parent  of  many  sepa- 
rate professions,  and  requires  a combination  of 


talents  and  an  extent  of  knowledge  for  which 
other  professions  have  not  the  smallest  occasion. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  of  geometry 
and  mechanical  philosophy,  with  the  arts  of  sculp- 
ture and  design,  and  other  abstruse  and  elegant 
branches  of  knowledge,  arc  indispensable  requi- 
sites in  the  education  of  a good  architect,  and 
raise  his  art  to  a vast  height  above  those  profes- 
sions which  practice  alone  can  render  familiar, 
and  which  consist  in  the  mere  exertion  of  muscular 
force.  From  these  considerations  it  appears  there 
is  some  foundation  in  the  very  nature  of  architec- 
ture for  those  extraordinary  privileges  to  which 
masons  have  always  laid  claim,  and  which  they 
have  almost  always  possessed — privileges  which 
no  other  artists  could  have  confidence  to  ask,  or 
liberty  to  enjoy. — Eney.  Brit.,  Vol.  XIV .,p.  280. 

At.ison  on  French  Arciiitf.oturk. — In 
France  we  find  that  public  works  have  been 
reared  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  that  of  edifices 
of  little  or  no  excellence  in  our  own  country, 
even  although  the  charges  of  building  arc  not 
materially  different  in  the  two  countries.  So  true 
it  is,  that  the  most  essential  elements  in  architec- 
tural beauty — genius  and  taste  in  the  architect, 
are  beyond  the  power  of  mere  wealth  to  com- 
mand— that  it  is  not  money  to  construct  beau- 
tiful edifices,  but  the  mind  to  conceive  them,  which 
is  generally  wanting.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  it  is  the  pure  taste  and  noble  conceptions  ot 
the  artists  of  Southern  Europe,  rather  than  in  any 
great  excellence  in  the  materials  at  their  com- 
mand, or  the  wealth  of  which  they  have  the  dis- 
posal, to  which  we  must  ascribe  their  remarkable 
superiority  to. those  of  this  country. 

Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly. — The  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  which  arc  being  made  to 
this  fine  old  mansion,  the  residence  of  Ilis  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  are  proceeding  rapidly, 
and  will  add  considerably  to  the  extent  as  well  as 
to  its  internal  arrangements.  Mr.  Decimus  Bur- 
ton is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Woolcott  and 
Son  are  the  contractors,  for  these  works,  which 
will  yet  take  many  months  to  complete.  The 
Duke  is  for  the  present  staying  at  his  princely 
abode,  Chatsworth. 

• Church  Extension. — There  are  now  twelve 
new  churches  building,  or  about  to  be  commenced, 
in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis ; one  in  the 
Ivent-road,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  South- 
wark; onein  theparish  of  Paddington  ; another  on 
the  site  of  the  Old  Broadway  Chapel,  West- 
minster; a large  church,  with  a lofty  Gothic 
tower,  in  which  a musical  peal  of  bells  is  to  be 
placed,  in  Wilton-squarc,  K nightsbridge ; three 
in  Bethnal-green  parish,  and  a church  in  St. 
Pancras  parish.  Sites  have  been  chosen  for  a 
new  church  in  the  Waterloo-road  district  of  Lam- 
beth parish ; another  in  St.  Botolph  Without, 
Aldgato,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex;  and  a third 
in  St.  Gcorge’s-in-the-  East.  The  new  parish 
church  of  St.  Giles’s,  Camberwell,  building  on  the 
site  of  the  old  edifice,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
is  progressing  rapidly,  and  will  be  a noble  and 
spacious  edifice.  The  new  church  at  Paddington 
will  be  a great  ornament  to  that  neighbourhood. 
The  University  of  Durham  has  granted  400/. 
towards  the  erection  of  a new  church  at  South 
Shields.  It  is  intended  to  build  anew  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  metropolis. 
The  site  chosen  is  a large  piece  of  ground  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Commercial-road,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  total  cost  of  the  edifice  and  the 
purchase  of  the  ground  will  not  fall  short  of 
30,000/. 
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To  Advertisers. — This  first  impression  of  Five 
Thousand  is  reserved  for  sale  in  London  and  the  large 
Provincial  Towns.  The  next  impression  of  five  thou- 
sand will  be  stamped,  so  as  to  pass  post-free,  and  will 
be  circulated  gratuitously  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1843,  amongst  that  number  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
clergy,  professional  men,  and  principal  tradesmen,  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  a list  which 
has  most  generously  been  placed  at  our  disposal  for 
that  purpose  by  a friend.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  advertisers  that  they  should  seize  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  them  of  a special  and  select  notification 
of  their  business  among  a class  of  such  importance. 
It  may  be  affirmed,  indeed,  that  a circulation  of  this 
character  and  amount  is  superior  to  one  of  four  times 
the  number  of  copies  dispersed  at  random,  in  the  or- 
dinary way  of  sale.  Additional  advertisements,  there- 
fore (if  sufficient  in  number)  will  be  inserted  in  a 
Supplement  to  accompany  this  gratuitous  circulation » 


as  well  as  the  future  sale,  and  should  be  sent  to  the 
Office  at  latest,  on  Thursday,  the  5 th  of  January.  The 
charge  for  advertisements  in  the  Supplement  will  be 
15s.  per  quarter  column,  1/.  10s.  per  half  column, 
and  so  on ; smaller  advertisements  according  to  agree- 
ment. To  insure  more  attention  to  the  Supplement , 
as  well  as  to  secure  an  additional  circulation  for  it, 
it  will  contain  matter  of  interest  as  to  (he  progress  of 
the  first  impression,  correspondence,  and  the  like. 

Our  prospects  hitherto  have  been  so  far  gratifying  as 
to  give  us  confidence  that  the  whole  number  of 
20.000  copies  of  the  Precursor  will  be  disposed  of  l 

To  our  Readers. — As  we  do  not  choose  to  trust 
our  own  judgment  on  a subject  in  which  so  many  are 
interested  besides  ourselves,  and  as  it  is  so  easy  to 
obtain  an  opinion  by  which  wc  may  be  guided,  we 
think  it  right  in  this  place  to  invite  attention  to  our 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  future  character  of 11  The 
Builder.”  Before  a month  shall  have  elapsed,  at 
least  °0.000  numbers  of  this  paper  will,  in  all  proba- 
bili/g,  have  been  circulated,  and  will  have  passed  under 
the  review  of  twenty  times  that  number  of  readers. 
They,  and  in  ]>articular  our  Building  friends,  will 
have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  whether  •“  The 
Builder  ” is  a work  to  be  encouraged — it  certainly 
is  not  our  desire  to  attempt  to  force  the  point,  although 
wc  would  use  a little  “ gentle  violence  ” to  developc  the 
evidence — and  this  we  may  be  supposed  to  be  doing 
now.  It "e  have  said  that  there  are  two  parties  to  this, 
as  to  every  other  question — the  public  and  ourselves. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  tell  the  public  that  they  know  nothing 
of  their  own  wants,  and  to  attempt  to  force  them  into 
the  belief  that  such  a paper  as  “The  Builder”  is 
absolutely  necessary,  but  unless  we  had  taken  this  step 
on  our  own  responsibility,  the  question  would  have 
remained  undetermined.  What  we  would  ask  of  the 
Building  public  then  is — Do  you  wish  to  have  a peri- 
odical devoted  to  your  interests,  as  we  propose  ? and 
whether  icould  you  have  it  a Magazine  and  Advertiser 
simply,  or  as  a Neicspcper  conjoined  ? In  the  former 
case  it  might  be  weekly  or  monthly,  in  the  latter  it 
must  necessarily  be  weekly.  As  to  the  price  and  size : 

If  a Magazine  and  Advertiser  of  twelve  pages  of  the 
size  of  our  present  number,  we  should  say  3d.  the 
number,  stamped  id.;  if  a Newspaper  of  sixteen 
pages,  we  do  not  think  it  could  be  less  than  G d.  Every 
body  has  seen  the  Illustrated  London  News,  and  allow- 
ing for  difference  in  the  character  of  the  illustrations 
(those  in  “ The  Builder  ” being  devoted  entirely  to 
art  and  science),  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
appearance  which  the  latter  will  present.  We  are 
only  anxious  to  undertake  no  more,  or,  no  less, 
than  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  carried  out.  If  i 
it  should  appear  from  experience  of  the  working  that 
more  can  be  accomplished,  wc  shall  most  gladly  ac- 
knowledge and  act  upon  it,  by  either  enlarging  the 
paper,  or  reducing  the  price.  But  we  still  think  that 
to  conjoin  the  character  of  a Magazine  and  Newspaper, 
and  at  the  cost  of  one  to  give  the  advantages  of  both, 
will  be  to  study  the  true  economy  of  our  cause. 

The  readers,  therefore,  have  much  of  the  settlement 
of  the  question  in  their  own  hands — even  to  the  in- 
fluencing of  the  advertisers.  All  advertisers  look  for 
papers  of  large  circulation,  and  as  advertisements  are 
a great  means  of  support  to  a newspaper,  it  is  evident 
that  the  more  “The  Builder”  is  supported  by  the 
mere  reader,  by  so  much  the  more  does  it  stand  a 
chance  of  support  from  advertisers.  We  venture, 
therefore,  to  speak  in  this  business  as  though  we  were 
ourselves  less  concerned  in  its  issue  than  we  really 
feel  to  be — and  we  urge  upon  our  honoured  fellow- 
craftsmen  to  make  this  paper  their  own.  Let  it  be  a 
sign  or  standard  of  union. 

We  do  not  ask  to  have  subscriptions  forwarded, 
but  we  would  respec(fully  request  to  be  favoured  by 
an  immediate  intimation  from  all  parties  as  to  their 
willingness  to  subscribe,  and  which  they  would  prefer, 
a Magazine  alone,  or  Magazine  and  Newspaper. 

We  trust  it  will  be  considered  that  ice  are  pursuing 
a straightforward  and  ingenuous  course,  willing  to  be 
guided  by  circumstances,  rather  than  to  seek  to  force 
or  control  them,  or  to  stake  upon  our  own  presump- 
tuous judgment  that  which  a prudent  and  discreet  man 
would  say  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  common 
voice  and  experience. 

Pardon  us  if  we  once  more  urge  you  to.  rally  round 
“The  Builder.” 
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Bazaar  paxclibanon,  53,  baker- 

STREET,  I’ORTMAN-SQUARE.— KITCHEN  RAN- 
GES  STOVE  GRATES,  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY. 
The  stock  of  this  vast  <->tablishmcnt  lias  been  renewed,  with  an 
extensive  selection  of  every  description  of  domestic  furniture, 
usuallv  found  in  the  ironmongery  department.  Every  requisite 
for  the  Kitchen,  in  Copper,  Iron,  or  .Tin,_  ofJirst-ratc^qua^Utic* 
the  prices  being  marked  in  plain  figures 
Kitchen 


...  for  READY  MONEY. 

res' and  cooking  apparatus  upon  approved  principle 


including  useful  and  modern  improvements.  The  higher  class  of 
goods  emprises  an  enlarged  assortment  of  register  and  stove 
grate',  in  steel  and  black  metal,  with  fenders  and  fire-irons  to 
correspond,  suitable  to  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  libraries, 

halls,  and  chambers,  in  various  styles  ot  ornamental  embellish- 
ment now  in  vogue,  and  of  improved  modes  of  construction,  cal- 
culated to  insure  safety  with  economy. 

A very  large  assemblage  of  baths,  of  sound  make,  and  adapted 
to  all  purpo'Cs  of  health  and  comfort ; comprehending  shower, 
plunge,  and  vapour  baths  ; those  proper  to  the  nursery  with  hip, 
foot,  and  knee  baths,  and  peculiar  shapes  convenient  for  crabro, 
cation  ; among  these  enumerated,  arc  varieties  fitted  with  prac- 
tical improvements  for  the  ready  application  of  this  valuable  re- 
source to  the  invalid,  or  in  eases  of  sudden  indisposition. 

A comtiiodious  saloon  lias  been  added  to  receive  a new  stock 
containing  Appendages  to  the  tea  table,  including  papier  mach* 
and  iron  tea  travs  of  great  beautv  of  design,  and  tasteful  display 
of  ornament,  tea  anl  coffee  urns  and  coffee  machines  of  the 
best  quality,  of  London  make,  comprising  every  useful  improve- 
ment in  those  articles. 

Tea  services  in  Britannia  metal,  of  superior  quality,  and  in 
considerable  variety  of  shape  and  pattern.  A costly  display  of 
plain  and  enriched' British  plate  of  peculiar  elegance  o.  design 
and  execution,  chiefly  work  from  silver  models,  together  with 
suites  of  spoons,  tongs,  and  caddies,  knives  apd  forks  cn  suite,  to 
which  nnv  be  added  table  and  gravy  spoons,  soup  ladles,  fish 
knives  slices,  with  the  more  consequential  objects  proper  to  the 

«■*» 


T>UILDERS’  COLLEGE,  LONDON.- 
JL>  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.— Mr.  HAN- 
SOM, Architect  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  &c.  Ac.-, 
has  associated  with  his  practice  an  Institution  to  give 
enlarged  facilities  to  students  in  Architecture  and  Archi- 
tectural Engineering;  and  to  form  a superior  class  of 
Architectural  Sculptors,  Carvers,  Modellers,  Sec.,  to  be 
engaged  in  his  own  office  and  works  until  competent  to 
practise  a liberal  and  lucrative  profession. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Hansom’s  study  to  lay  down  a plan  for 
the  instruction  of  architectural  decorators  and  furnishers, 
which  shall  combine  the  advantages  of  the  school,  the 
office,  and  the  workshop  ; so  that  general  education,  pro- 
fessional training,  and  handicraft  skill  may  be  acquired 
and  perfected  together — that  the  benefits  of  college  disci- 
pline, and  residence  of  systematic  tuition  under  proficient 
masters,  of  lectures  and  examinations,  and  of  constant 
familiarity  with  books,  models,  and  works  may  be  united 
in  one  establishment. 

Pupils  are  eligible  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  upwards, 
and  are  articled  in  the  usual  manner  as  apprentices.  The 
terms  arc  moderate,  and  with  other  particulars,  may  be 
known  on  application  at  the  office,  27,  Foley-place, 
London. 


round,  and  oval-corner  dishes  ; epergnes,  cruet  stands,  fee. 

The  stock  of  wire^work  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  and  com- 
prises cvcrv  varictv  requisite  for  the  hall  or  veranda,  conserva- 
tory terrace,  or  room  window.  Trellis  work,  trainers,  baskets, 
arches,  temples,  and  alcoves,  of  new  and  beautiful  designs,  and 
of  first  class  workmanship. 

Every  article  is  plainly  exhibited,  with  the  rc-.dy  money  price 


affixed’  and  warranted  of  the  best  make. 


Bazaar.— singularly  beautiful 

HISTORICAL  GROUP  IN  MAGNIFICENT  AR- 
MOUR.— The  splendid  Royal  Cot  inwhich  is  the  Prince  ofYV  ales 
with  the  Princess  Roval  of  England.  The  King  of  Prussia. 
Commissioner  Lin  anil  his  Consort,  modelled  by  Lamqua,  of 
Canton,  expressly  for  this  exhibition;  the  gorgeous  robes  in 
which  thev  arc  represented  were  actually  worn  bv  them  at  the 
period  of  their  sad  catastrophe.  George  the  Fourth  in  his  re- 
splendent Coronation  Robes,  designed,  by  himself,  and  executed 
in  crimson  and  blue  imperial  velvet,  richly  embroidered  in  gold, 
bv  eminent  artists,  at  an  expense  of  18.000/.  1 Ins  dazzling 

spectacle  is  seen  in  a spacious  boudoir  of  costly  architecture, 
elaborately  wrought  in  carvings  and  gold,  from  one  lately  exist- 
in'- in  the' Palr.ee  of  Carlton  House,  ami  is  acknowledged  to  lie 
♦he  most  splen  id  sight  ever  offered  to  the  British  public.  Ad- 
mittance One  Shilling.  Open  from  Eleven  in  the  morning  until 
dusk,  and  from  Seven  until  Ten. 

Madame  Tussaud  and  Sons’  Bazaar,  Baker-street,  Portman- 


Bazaar  carriage  department, 

BAKER-STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE.-An  im- 
men'C  variety  of  cvcrv  description  of  new  and  second-hand 
Carriages  arc  constantly  on  sale,  in  the  spacious  galleries  of  the 
Establishment,  at  verv  reduced  prices  ; most  of  the  new  Carnages 
being  warranted  for  twelve  months.  Purchas— 


gre; 


by  auction  o 


place  the 
rials  r~J 

s arc  s- 

the  first  Friday  in  the  month,  during  the  season. 


upon  their  being  of  the  best  materials  and 
'.rkmm.hip,  1..  Omp  — 


BAZAAR  SADDLERY  DEPARTMEN1 

sh  BAKER- STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE.— HAR- 
KKSS,  SADULEllV,  AND  HOUSE  CLOTHING 
article  manufactured  in  this  establishment  being  sold 
lowest  price,  consistent  with  the  best  quality  of  '"ater'4 
workmanship,  will  be  found  to  be  25  per  cent,  under  the  usual 
trade  charges. 


PRESERVATION  FROM  COLD  AND  WET. 

HALL  & CO.  invite  attention  to  their  invalu- 
able INDIA-RUBBER  GOLOSHES,  which  most  effec- 
tually preserve  the  Feet  from  Cold  and  Damp,  and  arc  neater, 
more  durable,  and  cheaper  than  the  most  superior  Golosh 
Clog  ever  before  offered. 


COMFORT  AND  EASE  FOR  THE  FEET 
■ Are  secured  bv  their  Patent  Pannus-Corrnim  or  Leather  Cloth 
Boots  and  Shoes,  as  being  the  softest,  easiest,  lightest,  most 
clastic  and  comfortable  for  Tender  Feet,  arising  from  whatever 
cause.  These  qualities  they  retain  to  the  last.  They  aro  also 
adapted  to  all  etimates,  am.  are  as  durable  and  cheap  a.  those 
iadc  of  any  other  material. 


Also  their  elastic  India-rubber  Spring  Boots  entirely  supersede 
the  use  of  buttons,  straps,  ties,  laces,  or  other  fastening.,  and 
afford  the  most  complete  security  and  support  to  the  ankle. 

PROTECTION  FROM  THE  STORM 
li  afforded  bv  their  Portable  Waterproof  Dresses.  The  Gentle- 
man’s  Dress!  comprising  Cape.  Leggings,  and  Hood,  may  be 
conveniently  *~U«t  1.  the  eont-poeke..  rl.c  * >■?"  ■>“ 


rr,"“  **?  W"* 

and  mav  be  folded  and  deposited  in  the  reticule.  1 hesc  dresses 


and  mav  be  folded'  and  deposit* 

:vcr  retain  moisture,  and  are  jmpernous 


Mant:au 

HALL  Sc  CO.,  Sole 


London. 


, Wellington-strcet,  Strand, 


PATEN'”  GAS  and  LAMP  CI1IMNE\. — 

‘ COGAN’S  ECONOMIC  ELONGATOR,  secured  by  her 
M .ic'tv’s  Letters  Patent,  is  superior  to  any  hitherto  introduced  to 

Majesty 'j  „„  j,riiliant  light,  and  so  effectually  pre- 

v now  be  introduced  into  the  best- 


the'public,  produces 
vents  smoke,  that  f 


furnished  apartmems,  without  fear  or  injury  to  its 
Lace-merchants,  shawl-warehousemen,  and  ®th™,  «nd  >t 


worthy  their  adoption.  Common  Lamps,  with  this  simple  chi 
ncy,  though  burning  inferior  oil,  will  give  light  equal  to  the 
Solar,  and  without  smell. 

Proprietors  of  gas-works,  gas-fitters,  gas-dealers,  and  other- 
, ' Tor  the  same,  will  please  to  mak. 


desirous  of  becoming  agents  Tor  the  same,  will  plea- 

t„  n.  COGAN,  -IS,  Leiccstcr-squarc,  where  the 


early  application 
trade  may  be  supplied 
clock  and  figure  shade 


amp  and  gas  glasses,  together  v 
a,  . , „.  ...cry  description,  cheaper  than  at 
Priced  lists  of  nearly  me  engraved  pattern 


of  gas  g 

ing  the  address. 

French  and  English  fancy  glass,  alabaster  ornau 
shades,  fee. 


The  importance  of  a system  of  education  as  above  pro- 
posed, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out.  While  other 
callings  and  professions  are  crowded,  those  to  which  this 
Institution  principally  refers  are  hut  rarely,  and  in  many 
instances,  imperfectly  practised,  and  the  demand  for  pro 
ficients  is  every  day  wonderfully  on  the  increase.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  need  only  to  advert  to  the  evidences  of 
the  growing  public  taste,  and  to  note  the  tone  and  tem- 
per of  the  professors  and  patrons  of  architecture.  Wit- 
ness also  the  ornamented  character  of  our  public  and 
private  edifices,  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures, and  the  building  of  new  ones,  on  a munificent 
scale  ; the  late  fearful  ravages  of  fire,  causing  the  neces- 
sity of  n large  amount  of  rebuilding,  and  leading,  most 
probably,  to  the  remodelling  of  most  of  the  large  cities 
of  Europe.  All  these  circumstances  tell  how  important 
it  is  that  a school  should  he  founded,  and  a body  of.pro- 
fessors  formed  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  in  that  section  of  art 
which  lies  between  the  mere  constructor  of  buildings, 
and  the  architect  and  engineer  who  gives  the  plan  of  the 
structure. 

In  fact,  it  is  only  in  obedience  to  that  law  of  general 
movement  which  characterizes  these  times,  that  the  in- 
stitution in  question  has  had  its  birth — the  universal 
•oice  calls  for  advance— the  arts  of  design  are  to  he  re- 
vived, and  the  debasement  of  centuries  cast  off.  Schools 
are  being  established  under  government  patronage,  and 
mechanics’  institutes  were  but  a phase  of  progress— the 
thirst  for  knowledge  has  been  stimulated,  hut  notgratified. 
There  remains,  then,  to  he  formed  an  institution  wherein 
the  theory  and  practice  of  art  may  accompany  each  other  ; 
and  this  is  proposed  by  the  Builders’  College. 

Thus,  while  the  pupil  will  he  made  familiar  with  the 
best  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  decoration  by 
means  of  books,  drawings,  models,  and  the  inspection 
of  buildings  ; while  lie  will  he  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  design,  and  in  the  science  of  construction  upon  which 
they  depend  ; while  he  will  be  made  a skilful  draughts- 
man and  colourist,  he  will  be  trained  in  the  handicraft 
arts  so  as  to  he  able  to  produce  the  works  themselves, 
the  objects  of  his  study  and  investigation. 

But  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  necessary  that  he  learn 
so  much  of  practical  mechanics,  mathematics,  and  of  ex- 
perimental and  natural  philosophy,  as  to  be  guided  in  his 
art  by  the  rationale  which  these  supply.  Mechanical  laws 
and  mechanical  powers  have  a wide  range  of  influence  in 
the  arts  of  design  ; for  how  shall  a mau  embellish  his  work 
appropriately  who  kaows  not  the  former,  or  how  econo- 
mize in  the  use  and  application  of  machinery,  without 
being  conversant  with  the  latter  ? Mathematical  science, 
in  particular  as  to  the  properties  of  figures  and  of  num- 
bers, is  essential  to  him — and  as  to  sound,  light,  and  heat 
—as  to  the  ventilation  of  buildings,  supply  of  water,  and 
drainage— as  to  chemical  constituents  and  processes 
affecting  the  preparation,  combination,  and  preservation 
of  his  materials— as  to  the  natural  fitness  of  metals  and 
minerals,  of  vegetable  and  even  animal  products  to  be 
used  in  building— as  to  the  vast  suggestive  sources  of  con- 
struction and  of  ornament  that  exist  in  the  whole  arcanum 
of  nature— how,  in  all  these  respects,  shall  the  pupil  make 
efficient  or  rational  progress  ; or  how  acquire  a mastery  of 
his  art,  unless  he  study  and  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
sciences  and  laws  that  hear  upon  and  illustrate  its  several 
elements  ? 

History,  and,  indeed,  general  literature,  as  hearing 
upon  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  will  demand  a share  of 
his  attention.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that 
the  pupil  can  he  critically  or  curiously  learned  in  all  these, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a superficial  knowledge  will 
avail ; hut  it  is  considered  that  by  confining  attention  to 
the  matter  of  each  that  strictly  pertains  to  architecture, 


and  by  combining  as  far  as  possible,  in  one  establishment 
the  means  of  pursuing  an  unbroken  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion, that  the  evils  of  a too  general  and  desultory  system 
of  study,  and  of  widely-scattered  sources  of  information 
will  be  largely  remedied. 

The  bringing  together  of  a number  of  youths  and  their 
associate  teachers,  probably  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world  (as  already  promises  to  be  the  case)  ; the  contact  of 
various  minds,  influenced  by  various  national  peculiarities, 
but  all  bent  upon  one  comprehensive  enterprise  of  attain- 
ment ; the  working  together  in  the  various  practical  de- 
velopment of  progress,  under  practical  instructors,  and 
for  practical  and  intelligible  ends — these,  and  a number  of 
other  circumstances  of  a favouring  character,  must  con- 
duce to  a rapid  progress  and  an  extensive  and  sound  pro- 
ficiency. 

And  not  least  in  the  assumed  merits  of  this  Institution 
are  the  features  pertaining  to  ordinary  or  general  school 
education  ; the  neglect  of  early  youth  may  he  repaired 
here,  or  the  acquirements  of  that  period  secured,  and 
directed  to  practical  purposes  ; arithmetic,  mensuration, 
book-keeping,  classic  literature,  and  the  French, German, 
and  Italian  languages,  which  are  almost  essential  to  the 
education  of  an  artist,  will  be  taught  in  their  due  routine, 
and  the  facility  for  acquiring  them  considerably  enlarged 
by  association  with  students  and  tutors  speaking  the  re- 
spective languages  of  their  own  countries. 

By  uniting,  therefore,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  a 
strict  system  of  supervision  and  instruction — of  regular 
and  fixed  hours  of  employment  and  recreation,  and  of  con- 
stant practical  tendencies,  engaging  the  students  in  the 
designing,  fabricating,  and  applying  objects  of  art,  confid- 
ing to  them  at  proper  opportunities  and  periods  the  super- 
intendence of  works  and  workmen,  and  giving  them  at 
the  same  time  the  benefits  of  social  converse  with  their 
fellows  and  tutors,  whether  in  study,  work,  recreation,  or 
refection  ; paying  a strict  attention  to  their  morels, 
habits,  and  health ; in  fine,  by  aiming  at  the  best  prac- 
tical union  of  the  home,  the  school,  the  workshop,  and 
the  studio,  it  is  hoped  that  a fine  class  of  men  may  he 
produced,  fitted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  arts,  and  do  honour  to  their  country. 
Neither  is  this  attempt  so  novel  or  so  extraordinary  as  it 
may  seem  ; the  history  of  art  in  former  times,  and  the 
practice  of  contemporary  professors  abroad,  give  sanction 
to  the  scheme.  It  is  not  with  every  man  a gift  or  a pas- 
sion to  apply  himself  to  teaching  in  conjunction  with  the 
practice  of  his  art,  but  some  of  the  greatest  names  of  an- 
tiquity and  of  this  present  age  are  associated  with 
schools  and  styles,  and  indeed  it  is  an  important  question 
to  he  put,  as  to  whether  the  business  of  education,  para- 
mount as  it  is  above  all  other  business,  should  not  be  con- 
ducted by  and  confided  to  practical  men. 

Let  the  groundwork  be  well  laid  in  the  minds  of  the 
ardent  and  gen  erous  of  our  young  countrymen.  Let  their 
ambition  to  excel  be  honestly  encouraged  and  directed. 
Open  to  them  the  pages  of  past  history,  as  to  the  glorious 
r.nd  sublime  achievements  of  the  architects  and  associate 
artists  of  old,  and  point  out  to  them  the  path  of  equal,  or 
it  may  be  greater  distinction  (for  who  shall  say  what  me- 
chanical and  chemical  science,  allied  to  the  inspiration  of 
genius,  may  produce) ; and  we  shall  no  more  hear  of  the 
complaints  of  inferiority,  or  of  the  want  of  original  talent 
in  the  Fine  Arts  among  our  countrymen. 

It  may  be  urged  by  many  that  this  is  a gigantic  work* 
and  should  be  left  to  the  government,  or  a company.  A 
moment’s  reflection,  however,  will  check  the  thought  of 
the  former  in  an  EDglish  breast,  and  the  interference 
of  companies  with  objects  of  private  enterprize,  is,  per- 
haps, as  much  to  he  deprecated.  That  this  is  a legiti- 
mate object  of  private  enterprize,  may  be  inferred  from 
what  has  been  already  said  as  to  ancient  and  contempo- 
rary practice.  And  in  a matter  where  so  much  depends 
upon  the  bias  of  the  heart— where  fatherly  care,  as  much 
as  artistic  sentiment  is  needed,  to  guide  and  form  the 
student— where  every  interest  of  the  superior  is  hound  up 
with  that  of  the  pupil,  associating  the  success  of  the 
former  in  his  practice,  with  the  probity  and  proficiency 
of  the  latter— where  an  intelligent  conception  of  interest 
and  duty  reigns  in  the  mind  of  the  principal— these,  it 
is  presumed,  offer  the  strongest  guarantees  of  success, 
when  other  arrangements,  through  companies  or  co- 
partnerships, under  boards  of  directors  and  managers, 
would  he  likely  to  fail. 

AU  that  can  be  done  in  this  respect  has  probably  been 
done  in  the  London  University  and  King’s  College,  by 
appointing  professors,  instituting  classes,  and  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  in  Architecture  and  Engineering ; or 
by  taking  the  matter  a step  further  as  is  being  tried  at 
the  College  of  Civil  Enginees,  Putney.  The  rest  must 
be  accomplished  in  the  office  or  the  atelier  of  the  pro- 
fessor, and  in  works  and  buildings  conducted  by  him. 
The  pupil  in  this  case  takes  part  in  practical  operations 
with  an  intelligible  aim,  and  a tangible  end.  He  is  iden- 
tified with,  or  interested  in,  their  progress,  and  imbibes 
knowledge  of  a most  profitable  kind  through  grateful 
and  agreeable  channels. 


THE  BUILDER. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Just  published,  price  2s.  fid. 

ENGLISH  PATENTS ; being:  n Register  of 

all  those  granted  for  Inventions  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures 
Chemistry,  Agriculture,  fee.  With  copious  Index. 

By  ANDREW  PRITCHARD,  M.R.I. 

This  Annual  contains  n register  of  all  the  patents  granted  ir 
each  year ; the  title,  date,  and  name  of  inventor;  distinguish- 
ing those  produced  in  foreign  countries  from  those  native 
Alphabetical  lists  both  of  names  and  subjects  being  given,  an  casj 
reference  is  obtained. 

To  the  manufacturer  the  importance  of  this  work  must  be  at 
once  apparent,  as  it  embraces  improvements  in  nearly  every 
branch  of  art  and  science,  arid  enables  hint  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
cesses and  articles  lie  is  restricted  from  using  or  making,  and  the 
period  when  they  become  public  property.  To  inventors,  many 
arc  the  uses  for  which  a list  of  this  kind  ;s  available  : besides 
ofTcring  them  a ready  means  of  ascertaining  whether  others  have 
directed  their  attention  to  the  same  subjects,  it  enables  them,  if 
such  be  the  ease,  to  determine  whether  the  inventions  arc  similar, 
or  what  parts  arc  claimed  by  former  patentees,  and  whether  they 
can  secure  their  invention  to  themselves  without  infringement  of 
an  existing  patent. 

To  each  annual  list  is  appended  some  valuable  information  re- 
lating to  subjects  connected  with  inventions.  The  “ English 
Patents,”  1811.  has  appended  a copy  of  letters  patent  as  now 
granted  in  England,  by  which  inventors  are  enabled  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  rights  and  privileges  they  acquire  by  a patent.  Also 
an  abstract  of  the  consolidated  art,  which  commenced  its  opera- 
tion in  September,  1812,  whereby  inventors  or  manufacturers  may 
secure  to  themselves  the  sole  right  of  making  and  selling,  for 
terms  not  exceeding  three  years,  any  new  design  on  articles  of 
manufacture,  or  for  any  novelty  in  thc'pattcru,  shape,  configu- 
ration, or  ornament  thereof.  The  orders  of  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury respecting  the  charges  to  be  made  for  such  registrations,  the 
names  of  articles  registered,  &c.  arc  given. 

The  “English  Patents”  granted  in  1312  will  contain,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  List  and  Index,  some  observations  on  foreign  patents, 
which,  it  is  conceived,  will  be  useful  to  inventors  generally,  but 
more  especially  to  those  who  have  obtained  English  patents. 

This  Annual  will  he  published  as  soon  after  the  close  of  each 
year  as  the  collecting,  arranging,  and  printing  the  work  will  per- 
mit. 

London  : Whittaker  & Co.  Avc-Maria-lanc. 


edition, 


17,  Ave-Maria-Lane,  London. 

Messrs.  Whittaker  and  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the 
recent  publication  of  the  following  Works 
Bv  Mr.  ANDREW  PRITCHARD. 

A HISTORY  of  ANIMALCULES,  with 

Fire  hundred  Engravings.  Price  5s. 

MICROSCOPIC  ILLUSTRATIONS:  with 

Descriptions  of  the  Achromatic,  Polarizing,  Dissecting  M 
scopes,  &c.  with  ample  Instructions  for  use. 
enlarged,  price  4s.  Gd. 

This  work  is  the  only  practical  treatise  on  the  use  of  modern 
microscopes  extant. 

MICltOGRAPHIA;  containing  Practical  Es- 
says on  the  Solar  and  Oxyhydrogen  Microscopes,  Eye-pieces,  Mi- 
crometers, See.  Price  8s.  Gd. 

A LIST  of  2,000  MICROSCOPIC  OB- 

JECTS; with  Remarks.  Second  edition,  price  Is. 

MICROSCOPIC  CABINET  of  Animated 

Objects,  Tests,  fee.  Price  18s. 

An  important  memoir  on  the  verification  of  microscopic  phe- 
nomena, andanothcron  an  exact  method  of  appreciating  the  quality 
of  microscopes,  arc  given  in  this  work,  by  Dr.  Goring. 

A HISTORY  of  INFUSORIA,  Living  and 

Fossil;  with  Descriptions  of  all  the  known  Species.  Illustrated 
by  500  coloured  engravings.  Price  30s. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Just  published,  in  J vol.  12mo.,  price  6s.  cloth,  lettered, 

FATHER  OSWALD;  a Genuine  Catholic 

Story. 

“ And  other  sheep  I have  that  arc  not  of  this  fold  : them  also  I 
must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ; and  there  shall  be  one 
fold  and  one  Shepherd.” — John  x.  16. 

A new  edition,  in  1 vol.,  foolscap  8vo.,  uniform  with  the  Standard 
Novels,  price  Gs. 

GERALDINE;  a TALE  of  CONSCIENCE. 

By  E.  C.  A. 

In  18mo.,  price  2s.  cloth, 

TIIE  YOUNG  COMMUNICANTS.  Written 

for  the  use  of  the  Poor  School,  Bermondsey,  and  respect- 
fully dedicated  to  the  llcv.  Peter  Butler,  by  the  Authoress  of 
“Geraldine,  a Talc  of  Conscience,”  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Griffiths,  V.A.L. 

Just  published,  price  Is.  Gd.,  cloth,  lettered, 

A new  elementary  Work  on  Geography,  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
entitled 

The  juvenile  companion  to  the 

ATLAS,  with  some  Historical  Notices. 

“A  hook  of  greater  practical  utility  to  the  young  we  have  seldom 
seen.  We  recommend  it  with  confidence  to  all  who  arc  engaged 
in  rudimcntal  instruction.” — Catholic,  Oct.  22. 

In  18mo.,  price  Is. 

A CATECHISM  of  the  HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  a Lady. 


Turning  and  mechanical  mani- 
pulation. By  CHARLES  IIOLTZAPFFEL,  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  work,  which  will 
be  completed  in  Five  Vols.,  is  intended  as  a work  of  General 
Reference  and  Practical  Instruction  on  the  Lathe  and  the  various 
Mechanical  pursuits  followed  by  Amateurs. 

Each  volume  may  be  purchased  separately,  and  will  form  a dis- 
tinct treatise  on  the  branch  to  which  it  is  appropriated.  Vol.  I. 
treats  of  materials  front  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  king- 
doms ; their  uses  in  the  mechanical  arts ; modes  of  severally 
preparing,  working,  and  joining  the  materials;  with  the  practical 
description  of  a variety  of  processes,  which  do  not  generally  re- 
quire the  use  of  tools  with  cutting  edges. — Vol.  II.  ,to  be  pub- 
lished in  April,  1843)  will  treat  of  cutting  tools  rind  abrasive 
processes.— Vol.  III.,  the  complete  practice  of  hand  or  simple 
• .ruing. — Vol.  IV.,  practice  of  ornamental  or  complex  turning. 

Vol.  V.,  practice  of  amateur  engineering. 

Published  by  Holtzaplfel  fe  Co..  64,  Charing  Cross,  and  127,  Long 
Acre,  London,  and  to  he  had  of  all  booksellers. 
Prospectuses  free  by  post.  • 


THE  BRITISH  CHILD’S  SPELLING- 

BOOK,  for  the  use  of  Children  of  the  various  Christian 
denominations.  By  HENRY  JAMES.  Price  Is. 

This  judicious  little  book  is  divided  into  seven  parts.  The  1st 
consists  of  tables  of  words  from  one  to  seven  syllables,  accompa- 
nied with  many  easy  lessons;  2.  Lessons  in  natural  history;  3. 
Fables  and  tales,  which  arc  pointed  with  some  important  moral, 
and  interwoven  with  some  just  maxims  of  conduct;  4.  Simple 
and  tasteful  poetry;  while  5,  G,  and  7 comprise  introductions  to 
geography,  English  grammar,  &c. 

By  the  same  Author, 

RHETORICAL  CLASS-BOOK. 

Price  3s.  fid.  bound. 

John  Limbird,  143,  Strand. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

FOR  ALL  FAMILIES. 

Just  published,  5th  edition,  price  5s.,  cloth, 

Family  manual  and  servants’ 

GUIDE,  with  upwards  of  One  Thousand  New  and  Ap- 
proved Receipts,  arranged  and  adapted  for  Families  and  all 
classes  of  Servants. 

“We  shall  recommend  this  book  everywhere,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  suggestions  on  the  ‘ sclf-improvc-  | 
ment  ’ of  house  servants.” — Gardener’s  Magazine: 

“It  should  find  a place  in  the  kitchen  or  servants’  hall  of  those  ' 
who  desire  to  blend  comfort  with  elegance,  and  prudence  with 
luxury.” — New  Monthly  Magazine. 

“ No  servant  should  be  without  it.” — Morning  Advertiser. 

J.  Limbird.  143,  Strand,  London,  and  all  booksellers. 


THE  SELF- INSTRUCTING  LATIN 

CLASSIC;  whereby  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
Language  may  be  readily  acquired,  without  burdcfiing  the  me- 
mory with  the  multifarious  rules  of  syntactical  Grammar,  the 
searching  a Dictionary  for  the  interpretation  of  words,  or  even 
requiring  the  assistance  of  a Classical  Tutor.  By  W.  JACOBS. 

In  Twelve  Parts,  at  Is.  each  ; or  in  Two  Volumes,  price  7s-  each. 
By  the  same  Author, 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  TIIE  LATIN 
LANGUAGE  REVEALED; 

Or,  Remarks  shewing  that  it  can  be  read  and  understood  without 
being  confined  to  the  forms  of  government  of  grammatical  con- 
struction : and  proved  by  verbatim  translations  of  passages  from 
fourteen  of  the  standard  Poetical  and  Prose  Latin  Classics.  4s. 

In  12  Parts,  at  Gd.  or  complete.  7*-  cloth  (10  Parts  arenow  ready) , 

BACCHUS: 

An  Essay  on  the  Nature,  Causes,  Effects,  and  Cure  of  Intempe- 
rance. By  R.  B.  GUIMDROD,  LL.D. 

In  6 Parts,  at  Is.  each,  or  complete,  7*-  cloth, 

COMPLETE  GUIDE  to  the  FINE  ARTS. 

Part  1.  contains  the  whole  Art  of  Oil  Painting. 

Part  2. — Drawing  and  Sketching  from  Nature. 

Purt  3. — Drawing  in  Perspective. 

Part  4. — Miniature  Painting,  Grecian  or  Persian  Painting. 

Part  5. — Engraving  on  Wood  and  Copper,  and  Lithographic  - 
Drawing. 

Part  0. — Painting  in  Water  Colours,  Flower  Painting,  Oriental  ; 
Tinting,  fee. 

W.  Brittain,  11,  Paternoster  Row. 


C1AGE  BIRDS;  a Description,  and  Habits  of 

J each  Species  ; directions  for  keeping  ; best  modes  of  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  the  several  distempers  to  which  they  arc  sub- 
ject, with  every  particular  to  keep  them  in  full  and  rich  melody 
of  song.  By  T.  ANDREWES.  Price  Is. 

Also,  Gth  edition  of 

PLAIN  INSTRUCTIONS  for  the  Breeding 

Rearing,  and  Management  of  the  CANARY  FINCH, 
With  practical  hints  and  receipts  for  its  domestication.  By 
JOSEPH  SMITH.  Price  Is. 

John  Limbird,  143,  Strand,  and  sold  by  all  booksellers  and  deal- 
ers in  birds  in  the  metropolis. 


THE  ARCHITECT,  ENGINEER,  AND 

SURVEYOR,  or  London  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Engi- 
neering and  Practical  Sciences,  and  of  Architecture  and  the  Fine 
Arts,  containing  a great  variety  of  papers,  by  able  practical  men, 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  professions. 

N.B.  The  third  volume  of  the  above  work  is  just  published, 
price  18s.,  and,  with  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  maybe  had  of  all  Book- 

London:  Bell  and  Wood,  186,  Fleet-street. 


WORKS  WRITTEN  OR  EDITED  BY  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.,  &c.. 


Just  published,  complete  in  1 vol.  price  2/.  10s.  and  in 
Parts  at  5s.  each, 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  nf  TREES  and 

SHRUBS;  being  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britanni- 
cum  abridged,  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and 
Foresters. 

The  abridgment  of  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum 
contains : — 

1.  Characters  and  short  popular  descriptions  of  all  the  species 
and  varieties  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  now  in  British  gardens, 
with  directions  for  their  culture  ; including  the  soil  most  suitable 
for  them,  their  propagation,  and  their  uses  in  the  arts,  and  more 
especially  in  landscape-gardening  and  profitable  planting. 

2.  Engravings  of  all  the  species  which  arc  described,  to  one 
and  the  same  scale,  of  which  a figure,  1,  a beautiful  new  species 
of  Cytisus  (Cytisus  Wnldcnii),  and  fig.  2,  a species  of  pine  from 
Mexico  (l’inus  Teocotcs),  arc  here  given  us  specimens. 

3.  The  scientific  names  and  scientific  synonymes  of  all  the  spe- 
cies, and  their  popular  names  in  the  languages  of  the  different 
countries  where  they  arc  indigenous  or  cultivated. 

4.  An  alphabetical  index  to  all  the  species  anl  varieties,  with- 
their  synonymes. 

5.  A tabular  analysis  of  the  leaves,  by  which  the  name  of  any 
species  of  tree  or  shrub  described  in  the  work  may,  in  general,  lie 
discovered,  from  a small  portion  of  a shoot  with  the  leaves  on. 

G.  Specific  characters,  descriptions,  and  figures  of  some  species,  i 
more  particularly  of  pines,  firs,  and  oaks,  which  were  not  in  the 
country  in  1838,  when  the  large  work  was  completed. 

7.  An  analysis  of  the  commoner  trees  and  shrubs  of  Britain, 
with  rcferc.net:  to  their  uses  in  plantations,  useful  or  ornamental, 
their  adaptation  for  particular  soils  and  situations,  their  fiowers 
ami  time  of  flowering,  See.  fee. 

In  a word,  though  this  abridgment  docs  not  include  all  the 
interesting  and  useful  information  on  the  natural  history  of  trees 
which  will  lie  found  in  the  larger  work,  or  any  of  the  portraits  of 
entire  trees  which  constitute  so  distinguished  a feature  in  it,  yet 
it  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  discover 
the  names  of  the  different  species,  and  to  ascertain  their  culture, 
propagation,  and  uses  in  Britain ; in  short,  all  that  is  essential 
for  the  nurseryman,  gardener,  and  forester. 

Published  in  July,  1838,  price  10 1.  cloth  lettered, 

The  ARBORETUM  FRUTICETUM  et 
BRITANNICUM; 

In  8 vols. : four  of  letter-press,  illustrated  by  above  2500  engrav-J 
ings,  and  four  of  octavo  and  quarto  plates. 

This  work  is  in  three  divisions : — 

I.  The  history  of  the  introduction  of  trees  and  shrubs  into  Bri- 
tain, and  the  history  and  geography  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
temperate  climates  throughout  the  world  ; shewing  the  trees  and 
ahrubs  which  are  already  in  the  country,  and  those  which  yet  re- 
main to  be  introduced.  This  occupies  250  pages  of  vol.  I. 

II.  A description  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs,  hardy  and  half- 
hardy,  cultivated  in  Britain  ; in  which  is  given  their  history,  geo- 
graphy, uses,  propagation,  culture,  diseases,  insects,  mosses, 
lichens,  fungi,  fee.,  occupying  the  remaining  part  of  vol.  I.  and 
the  whole  of  vols.  II.,  III. [and  IV’. 

III.  Portraits  of  trees  of  from  ten  to  twelve  tears’  growth,  of 
which  the  accompanying  figure  of  the  Chilian’ pine  (Araucaria 
imbricate)  may  serve  as  a specimen,  growing  within  ten  miles  of 
London,  all  drawn  to  the  same  scale  of  one  inch  to  lour  feet,  and 


And  Published  on  his  account  hy  Longman  and  Co. 

accompanied  hy  botanical  specimens  of  their  winter's  wood, 
leaves,  (lowers,  and  fruit,  all  drawn  to  the  scaic  of  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  to  a foot.  Besides  the  young  trees,  there  arc  portraits  of 
full-grown  trees  of  all  the  more  important  species,  in  order  to 
shew  the  character  which  they  assume  when  of  mature  age  Some 
of  tlu-sc  arc  drawn  in  foliage,  of  which  a figure  of  the  Cyprus  of 
Mistra,  the  largest  Cyprus  in  the  world,  is  given  as  a specimen  ; 
and  others,  taken  in  winter,  when  divested  of  their  foliage,  of 
which  the  accompanying  figure  of  the  common  Beech  (Fagus 
sylvatic.i)  is  an  illustration.  These  arc  drawn  to  a scale  of 
one  inch  to  twelve  feet.  This  mode  of  giving  portraits  of  trees 
and  botanical  specimens  to  a fixed  scale,  has  been  adopted  in 
“ The  Arboretum  Britannicum”  for  the  first  time,  and  it  gives 
that  work  a decided  superiority  over  all  previous  publications  on 
the  same  subject.  This  division  of  the  work  occupies  vols.  V., 
VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII. 

The  first  four  volumes  of  “The  Arboretum”  are  illustrated 
with  upwards  of  2500  engravings,  chiefly  of  botanical  specimens, 
but  including  also  insects,  fungi,  engravings  of  the  leaves  of  the 
natural  size  of  all  the  species  of  several  genera,  portraits  of  remark- 
able trees  or  shrubs  (such  as  Johnson’s  willow,  the  cypress  of 
Soma,  &c.) ; nearly  fifty  remarkable  oaks,  above  ten  remarkable 
yew  trees,  the  king  and  queen  beeches  at  Ashridge,  and  many 
other  remarkable  beech  trees,  remarkable  elms,  ashes,  poplars, 
pines,  firs,  ike.  fee. ; portraits,  taken  during  winter,  to  shew  the 
effect  of  the  different  deciduous  trees  at  that  season;  landscapes, 
exhibiting  the  effect  of  the  particular  kinds  of  trees,  when  em- 
ployed by  the  landscape-gardener,  in  combination  with  other 
trees,  or  with  buildings;  ground-plans,  shewing  the  mode  of  lay- 
ing out  and  planting  arborctums,  fruticetums,  cricacetums,  rosa- 
riums, &c. ; diagrams,  shewing  trellises  and  other  structures  for 
training  climbing  shrubs,  the  mode  of  forming  fences  of  particu- 
lar shrubs,  of  making  baskets,  fee.,  of  willow-rods,  of  forming 
surface  drain*  for  arborctums,  of  sawing  up  timber  for  sale,  as 
practised  in  Norway,  fee.  fee.  In  short,  the  work  embraces  every 
part  of  the  subject  of  the  study  of  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  of 
Britain. 

Bayswatcr,  near  London, 

December  1842. 

Published  July  1,  1838,  in  1 vol.  8vo.  price  7s-  fid. 

The  IIORTUS  LIGNOSUS  LONDJNENSIS ; 

Or,  a Catalogue  of  all  the  Ligneous  Plants,  hardy  and  half- 
hardy.  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; with  their 
Native  Country,  Habit,  Habitation  in  a state  of  Culture,  and  the 
Prices  of  Plants  and  Seeds  in  British  and  Foreign  Nurseries. 

“To  nurserymen  and  gardeners  generally,  the  1 Lignosus  Lon- 
dinensis  ’ will  bn  found  an  extremely  useful  book.” — Floricultural 
Magazine,  Vol.  III.  p.  139. 


Published  May  1,  1842,  price  3s.  Gd. 

The  IIORTUS  LIGNOSUS  LONDINENSIS 
ABRIDGED; 

Or.  a Catalogue  of  the  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  indigenous 
and  foreign,  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  and  Grounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  with  all  their  Synonymes,  and  a complete 
Alphabetical  Index. 

Published  October  1,  1839,  in  1 vol.  8vo.  with  upwards  of  250 
Engravings,  price  1/.  10s.  and  3/.  6s.  coloured, 

REPTON’S  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING; 

Being  the  whole  Works  on  Landscape-Gardening  and  Land- 
scape-Architecture of  the  late  Humphry  Repton,  Esq.;  with  a 
Biographical  Notice,  and  Notes  bv  J.  C.  Loudon.  F.L.S..  f-r. 


Published  May  1,  1842,  in  One  very  thick  Volume,  8vo.  of  above 
1300  pages,  with  2000  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  31.  3s‘ 
bound  in  cloth, 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COTTAGE, 

FARM,  and  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE;  ' 
containing  Designs  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Farm-house-s  Farmeries,  j 
Wind  and  Water  Corn  Mills  ; Cider  Mills,  Lime,  Malt,  and  Hop 
Kilns,  Country  Inns,  Public-houses,  Parochial  Schools,  fee.,  ! 
with  the  requisite  Fittings-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  ap- 
propriate Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery  ; cacli  Design 
accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks,  illustrative  of 
the  Principles  of  Architectural  Science  and  Taste  on  which  it  is 
composed,  and  General  Estimates  of  the  Expense. 

A new  edition,  corrected, with  a Supplement,  containing  above 
1 GO  additional  pages  of  letterpress,  and  nearly  300  new  engrav- 
ings, bringing  down  the  work  to  1842. 

The  New  Supplement  separately,  7*-  fid-  sewed. 

Complete  in  Five  Volumes,  8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings  CD 
Wood,  price  6/.  Gs. 

The  ARCHITECTURAL  MAGAZINE; 

Being  a Collection  of  popular  Articles  on  Architecture,  Building, 
and  Furnishing. 

“We  strongly  recommend  the  ‘Architectural  Magazine,’  as 
pregnant  with  interest  and  instruction,  both  to  the  architect  and 
tliegeneral  reader.” — Times,  Feb.  2,  1839. 


Published  on  August  1,  1838,  in  1 vol.  8vo.,  with  numerous  En- 
gravings, price  20s. 

The  SUBURBAN  GARDENER  and  VILLA 
COMPANION ; 

Comprising  the  choice  of  a Suburban  or  Villa  Residence,  or  of  a 
situation  on  which  to  form  one  ; the  Arrangement  and  Furnish- 
ing of  the  House  ; and  the  Laying  out.  Planting,  and  general 
Management  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds  ; the  whole  adapted  for 
Grounds  from  One  Perch  to  Fifty  Acres  and  upwards  in  extent, 
and  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  know  little  of 
Gardening  and  rural  affairs. 

Published  on  November  1,  1842,  in  1 vol.  Svo.  with  upwards  of 
380  Engravings,  price  lGs. 

The  SUBURBAN  HORTICULTURIST ; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  teach  the  Science  of  Horticulture,  and  the 
Management  of  the  Fruit,  Kitchen,  and  Forcing  Garden,  to 
persons  who  have  had  no  previous  knowledge  or  experience  in 
these  departments. 

[This  work  is  published  by  William  Smith,  113,  Fleet-street.] 

In  Monthly  Numbers,  8vo.  price  Is.  6d.  each, 

The  GARDENER’S  MAGAZINE. 

Any  Number  or  Volume  published  subsequently  to  IS34  may- 
be purchased  separately.  The  Second  Series,  consisting  of  Six  I 
Volumes,  from  1835  to  1840  inclusive,  may  be  had  for  61.  8s.  Gd. 

In  1 voLjiost  8vo.  price  8s. 

WATERTON’S  ESSAYS  on  NATURAL 
HISTORY; 

With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author. 

“ A most  valuable  work  for  farmers  and  gardeners,  on  account 
of  the  information  which  it  contains  respecting  birds,  the  mole, 
the  mouse,  the  rat,  and  beetles,  snails,  slugs,  and  worms.” — 


THE  BUILDER 


I 


Fig.  5.  Singular  inosculation  of  the  common  leech  {Fag  us  sylvatica.) 


A Roadside  Public- house,  from  a design  by  J.  IE.  Wild,  Esq.,  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia. 


A Gate  Lodge,  by  R.  Varden,Esq.,  also  from  the  Supplement. 


Just  published,- in  royal  4to.,  price  1/.  15s.  bound, 

RUSTIC  ARCH ITECTUHE.— Picturesque 

Decorations  of  Rural  Buildings  in  the  Use  of  Rough 
Wood,  Thatch,  ftc.  Illustrated  by  Forty-two  Drawings ; con- 
sisting of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Perspective  Views  ; 
the  Doors,  Windows,  Chimney  Shafts,  fcc.,  drawn  Geometrically 
to  a large  scale  j with  Descriptions  and  estimated  Costs. 

By  T.  J.  ltICAUTI,  Architect. 

“ Wc  have  repeatedly  and  strongly  recommended  this  elegant 
and  useful  work,  and  can  safely  say,  that  wc  think  no  gentleman 
who  purchases  it  will  be  disappointed.” — Loudon’s  Gardener’s 
Magazine. 

James  Carpenter,  Old  Bond-street. 


1 AWRENCE  & CO.,  55,  PARLTAMENT- 

J-i  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  and  10,  YORK-PJ.ACE, 
LAMBETH,  Successors  to  the  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  in 
'/.inc  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager.  Original  makers  of 
Malleable  Zinc  Drawers,  of  Tubes,  and  Sash-bars.  Perforated 
Zinc  lur  Larders,  Safes,  and  Blinds.  Roofs  and  Verandahs 
covcrpd  with  Zinc  Rain  Pipes,  Chimney  Pipes,  Cowls,  Sec. 
tiultcrs,  Ridges,  and  Sky  Lights.  Baths  and  Zinc  Door-plates. 
N.B.  The  Trade  supplied. 


KEENE’S  1’ AT  ENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

— This  cement,  which  exceeds  every  other  in  hardness,  j 
is  intended  for  interior  uses,  where  strength  and  despatch  in  i 
execution  arc  required.  From  the  smoothness  of  its  surface,  it 
is.  an  advantageous  substitute  for  wood  in  its  application  to  ! 
skirtings,  architrave,  mouldings,  &c.,  as  it  resists  the  action  of  I 
fire,  and  keeps  back  vermin. 

The  coarse  qualities  form  a paving  not  distinguishable  from 
•stone  in  colour  and  hardness,  but  of  one-third  the  price.  The 
best  white  quality  takes  a brilliant  polish,  and  the  scagliola  made 
from  tins  cement  has  a peculiar  richness  of  colouring.  The  imi- 
tations produced  in  it  of  Florentine  and  other  Mosaics,  encaustic 
tiles,  fee.,  for  ornamental  paving,  are  unequalled  in  their  effect 
and  moderate  cost. 

Keene’s  Cement  has  been  applied  with  success  for  the  altars  of 
Catholic  and  other  churches,  both  in  England  and  Ireland  ; and 
to  its  use  in  the  royal  palaces  and  government  buildings,  besides 
numerous  and  private  works,  the  patentees  can  refer  with  confi- 
dence. 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers,  J.  B.  White  and  Sons, 
Milbank-strcet,  Westminster. 

Agents  for  its  sale  arc  appointed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


WESTMINSTER  MARBLE  FACTORY, 
EARL  STREET,  IIORSEFERRY  ROAD, 
WESTMINSTER. 

The  Trade  Supplied  on  advantageous  Terms 
with  Slabs  and  Chimney- Pieces,  and  a large  assortment 
always  kept  on  view  in  their  extensive  Show-Rooms. 


The  public  is  respectfully  informed  that  the  Proprietors  of  the 
I Westminster  Marble  Factory  have  made  considerably  more  cx- 
I tensive  and  most  important  improvements  in  the  Working  and 
Polishing  Marble  by  Steam  Power  at  the  above  Factorv,  so  that 
every  variery  of  Marble  Work  is  executed  in  a superior  style, 
hitherto  unprecedented  in  this  country,  and  at  such  reduced 
prices  as  greatly  facilitate  its  use  in  the  decoration  of  public  and 
private  buildings  for  the  following  useful  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses : — 

Marble  Staircases,  Door  Jambs,  Linings  for  Rooms,  Columns, 
Chimney  Pieces,  Wash-hand  Tables,  Monuments,  Tablets,  Mor- 
tars, Tombs,  Door-plates,  Baths,  Pavements,  Slabs  for  Dairies,  &c. 

They  respectfully  solicit  a trial  from  those  whose  consumption 
is  considerable,  as  they  will  realize  an  immense  saving  by  for- 
warding their  orders  to  this  Establishment.  Much  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
Cabinet  Makers,  to  execute  their  orders  in  a stvle  entirely  un- 
equalled. An  unabated  zeal  will  be  maintained  to  continue  the 
patronage  so  liberally  bestowed  by  men  of  business. 

Caution.— It  having  been  recently  discovered  that  orders  in- 
tended for  this  Company  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained,  nnd 
executed  by  others  at  a higher  price  than  thev  charge,  it  is  parti- 
cularly requested  that  future  orders  be  addressed  to  the  Westmin- 
s'or  Marble  Company’s  Factory,  Earl-street,  Horscfcrry-road, 
Millbank,  Westminster. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS, 

and  OTHERS. — The  cheapest  House  for  Crown  and  Sheet 
Window  Glass,  Milled  Lead,  Colours,  &c. 

Best  Lead..  24s.  per  cwt.  I Linseed  Oil  . . 3s.  pcr^al. 
Sheet  Lead..  21s.  — | Turps  ..  ..  3s.  — 

Complete  lists  of  glass,  colours,  lead,  &c.,  priced, will  be  forwarded 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  applying  to  R.  COGAN,  at 
the  Western  Glass,  Lead,  and  Colour  Warehouse,  5,  Princes- 
street,  Lciccster-squarc,  London.  R.  C.  begs  at  the  same  time 
to  assure  his  numerous  friends  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  town, 
that  his  trade  being  exclusively  for  cash,  hc’is  enabled  to  supplv 
goods  in  most  cases  20  per  cent,  lower  than  charged  by  other 
bouses.  An  inquiry  by  post  will  be  immediately  answered,  and  a 
one  pound  order,  accompanied  by  a Post-otlic’e  cheque  for  the 
amount,  will  receive  equal  attention,  and  be  executed  with  the 
same  despatch  as  one  of  a wholesale  description. 

TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND 

OTHERS. — R.  TURNER  and  Co.  beg  to  lay  before  the 
Public  in  general  their  newly-invented  Apparatuses  for  heating 
purposes,  where  artificial  heat  is  required,  by  steam,  hot  water, 
or  hot  air.  Also  ironing-stoves,  hot  plates,  and  portable  stoves 
of  various  sizes,  for  general  purposes ; at  the  very  lowest  price 
possible,  for  cash  only.  AH  goods  sent  out  from  their  establish- 
ment arc  warranted. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

104,  Strand.  R.  TURNER  and  Co. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  AND 
SHIP  BUILDERS. 

PAPIER  MACIIE  ENRICHMENTS, 

adapted  to  every  Style  for  Architectural  and  Ornainenta  1 
Purposes;  comprising  Centre  Flowers  for.  Ceilings  and  Vcnti-  ’ 
lators,  enriched  Mouldings,  Friezes,  Patcras,  Brackets,  Trusses, 
Gothic  Bosses,  Corbels,  Tracery,  &c.,  in  great  variety,  to  be  had 
at  Brclcfeld’s  Papier  Mache  Works,  15,  Wcllington-street  North, 
Strand. 

Tea  Trays  in  every  variety  of  elegant  designs. 

ENVELOPES,  from  the  best  Paper,  and  well 

made,  gd.  the  100.  Envelope  Cases  in  great  variety,  plain 
and  illuminated,  from  6s.  each.  Blotting  Books,  from  Is.  each. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  Albums,  in  plain  and  elegant  bind- 
ings. A Box  to  hold  .Miscellaneous  Music,  elegantly  bound,  for 
5s.  6d.  A Travelling  Writing  Desk,  10  inches,  i 5s.  6d.  ; 12 
inches,  Ids.  6d. ; U inches,  ISs.  Writing  Papers,  plain  and  gilt, 
•Id.,  6il.,  8d.,  10d.,  and  Is.,  the  quire.  Note  Papers,  at  3d.,  4d., 
and  fid.  the  quire,  at  l.IMUIRD’S  STATIONERY  and  MUSIC 
WAREHOUSE,  H3,  Strand,  opposite  Catherine  Street,  near 
Somerset  House. 
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THE  BUILDER 


Steel  Pen  Manufacturer  in  Ordinary  to  Pier  Majesty. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  very  superior  PATENT  and  other  METALLIC  PENS  may  be  had  of  all  Sta- 
tioners, Booksellers,  and  other  Dealers  in  Pens  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  great  superiority  of  these  Pens,  and  the  Public’s  approbation,  is  attested  by  the  continually  increasing 
demand  for  them,  and  their  entire  adoption  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Public  Offices,  where, 
it  is  known,  the  best  articles  only  arc  admitted. 

NUMBER  OF  PENS  MANUFACTURED  AT  THE  WORKS  OF 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT. 

From  Oct.  1838,  to  Oct.  1839,  I From  Dec.  1810,  to  Dec.  1841, 
was  44,654,702  | was  62,126,928 

or  3,721,225  dozen  or  5,177,244  dozen 

or  310,102  gross  | or  431,437  gross 


From  Oct.  1837,  to  Oct.  1838, 

was  35,808,452 
or  2,984,037  dozen 

or  248,669  gross 


These  Pens  are  made  in  every  variety,  suitable  for  the  MEDICAL  and  LEGAL  PROFESSIONS, 
BANKING,  MERCANTILE,  and  GENERAL  PURPOSES,  and  for  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  requisite  to  state,  as  a general  “ CAUTION,”  that 
the  name,  **  JOSEPH  GILLOTT,”  is  marked  in  full  on 
EVERY  GENUINE  PEN,  and  Vendors  are  desired  to  note 
that  his  Cards  of  Pens  ore  made  up  in  Packets  of  One  Dozen 
each,  and  have  a label  outside,  with  afac-simile  of  his  Signature.  * 

The  Genuine  GILLOTT’S  TENS  may  usually  be  obtained  at  the  regular  dealers’  shops  at  as  low  prices  as  are  generally  demanded  by  itinerant  dealers,  and  others,  for  those 
very  inferior  articles  which  are  frequently  palmed  upon  the  Public  as  the  real  GILLOTT’S  PENS. 

(fgpy0  At  the  request  of  Persons  extensively  engaged  in  Tuition,  J.  G.  has  introduced  his  WARRANTED  SCHOOL  PENS,  which  are  especially  adapted  to  their  use,  being  of 

different  degrees  of  flexibility,  and  with  fine,  medium,  and  broad  points. 

WHOLESALE  AND  FOR  EXPORTATION  AT  THE 

WAREHOUSE,  95,  NEW-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM, 

ALSO  AT 

37,  GRACECHURCH-STREET,  LONDON, 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  FOX,  from  the  Manufactory,  or  from  any  of  the  WHOLESALE  STATIONERS  and  MERCHANTS  in  London,  &c. 

The  great  superiority  of  these  Pens  has  induced  their  entire  adoption  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  Her  Majesty’s  Public  Offices,  w here  it  is  known  none  but  the  best 
articles  are  admitted  : such  as  the  Home  and  Foreign  Offices,  the  Admiralty  and  other  Public  Boards,  the  Offices  of  the  India  Board,  the  various  Offices  at  Somerset- House, 
the  British  Museum  Library,  &c.  the  General  Post-Office,  and  others  ; as  well  as  by  a large  number  of  Bankers,  Merchants,  and  Manufacturers,  throughout  the  Country,  and 
many  Public  and  Private  Schools. 


CAUTION  TO  FAMILIES. 

The  high  reputation  of,  and  consequent  great  demand  for  the  undermentioned  Preparations,  have 
excited  the  cupidity  of  some  SHOPKEEPERS  of  apparent  respectability,  but  destitute  alike  of  honour  and  of 
talent,  who,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a trifle  more  profit,  basely  attempt  to  impose  their  pernicious  compounds  upon 
the  public  as  the  real  “ MACASSAR  OIL”  for  the  Hair,  and  “ KALYDOR”  for  the  Complexion  ; they  copy  the 
bills  and  labels  of  the  original  articles,  substituting  either  a fictitious  name  or  the  word  “ GENUINE  ” in  the 
place  of  ” ROWLAND’S.” 

To  frustrate  such  imposition— it  is  necessary  on  purchasing  either  article,  to  see  that  the  word 
“ ROWLAND’S  ” is  on  the  wrapper,  as  follows,  without  which  None  arc  Genuine. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL, 

for  the  Growth,  and  for  Beautifying  the  Human  Hair. 

Price  3s.  Cd. ; 7s. ; or  Family  Bottles  (equal  to  four  small),  10s.  6d. ; and  double  that  size,  21s.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR, 

for  the  Skin  and  Complexion. — Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  fid.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO, 

Or  PEARL  DENTRIFICE, 

renders  the  Teeth  beautifully  White,  and  preserves  the  Gums. 

Price  2s.  9d.  per  box,  duty  included. 

A.  ROWLAND  & SON,  20,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON, 
is  written  in  red  on  the  wrappers  of  the  Macassar  Oil  and  Kalydor,  and  engraven  on  the  Government  Stamp 
affixed  on  the  Kalydor  and  the  Odonto. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  “Rowland’s”  Articles. 

Sold  by  them  and  by  respectable  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  


CORY’S  POWDERS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Arc  recommended  to  mothers  and  nurses,  not  only  as  a remedy, 
but  as  a preventative  in  all  cases  of  teething,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  hooping-cough,  small-pox,  convulsions  from  worms  and 
teething,  wasting  of  the  limbs,  jaundice,  fits,  diarrhoea,  chicken- 
pox,  thrush,  Ac.  The  above  complaints  are  invariably  preceded 
by  a pettishness  of  temper,  accompanied  by  costivcncss,  and  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  lever.  To  these  little  ailments  attention 
should  be  particularly  directed,  for  it  is  in  this  stage  that  these 
powders  will  commonly  prevent  further  progress  of  disorder,  by 
promoting  healthy  secretion  of  the  skin,  liver,  stomach,  and 
bowels. 

prepared  and  sold  by 

WM.  H.  CORY, 

SURGEON -APOTHECARY, 

20,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars, 

And  may  be  had  of  most  respectable  Medicine  Vendors  through- 
out the  Kingdom,  in  packets  at  Is.  ljd.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  in 
tin  cases  for  exportation,  1/.  Is.  duty  included.  Each  packet  has 
the  signature  of  Wm.  II.  Cory  on  the  Government  stamp, 
without  which  none  are  genuine. 

Orders  by  post  attended  to. 


COMPOSITION  FOR  WRITING  WITH  STEEL  PENS. 

STEPHENS’  WRITING  FLUID. 

THESE  COMPOSITIONS,  which  have  so  remarkably  extended  the  use  of  the  STEEL  PEN, 

are  brought  to  very  great  perfection,  being  more  easy  to  write  with,  more  durable,  and  in  every  respect  pre- 
ferable to  the  ordinary  Ink.  In  warm  climates  they  have  become  essential— they  consist  of 
A BLUE  FLUID,  changing  to  an  intense  Black  colour. 

PATENT  UNCHANGEABLE  BLUE  FLUIDS,  remaining  a deep  Blue  colour. 

A SUPERIOR  BLACK  INK,  of  the  common  character,  but  more  fluid. 

A SUPERIOR  CARMINE  RED  for  Contrast  Writing. 

A CARBONACEOUS  RECORD  INK,  unchangeable  by  any  Chemical  Agent. 

Also  a new  kind  of  MARKING  INK  for  Linen:  and  Inkholders  adapted  for  preserving  Ink  from  Evaporation  or 

Dust. 

Bottles  at  3d.  each,  convenient  for  writing  from  arc  prepared,  which  will  enable  those  who  may  wish  to  try  either  of 
these  articles  to  do  so  at  a small  expense. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  the  Inventor,  54,  Stamford-sireet,  Blackfriars-rond,  London,  and  sold  by 
Stationers  and  Booksellers. 

N.B.  These  unchangeable  Blue  Fluids  are  Patent  articles ; the  Public  are  therefore  cautioned  against  imitations, 
which  are  infringements : to  sell  or  use  which  is  illegal. 

STEPHENS’  SELECT  STEEL  PENS. 

The  utmost  possible  care  having  been  bestowed  upon  the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  so  as  to  procure  the  highest 
finish,  they  can  be  confidently  recommended  both  for  flexibility  and  durability. 


DAGUERREOTYPE  OR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS. 

PORTRAITS  by  Mr.  CLAUDET’S  INSTANTANEOUS  PROCESS,  under  the  Patronage 

of  her  Majesty,  are  taken  daily  at  the  ADELAIDE  GALLERY,  LOWTHER  ARCADE,  STRAND.  The 
Sitting  generally  occupies  less  than  One  Second,  by  which  faithful  and  pleasing  Likenesses  are  obtained,  with  back- 
grounds, the  patented  invention  of  Mr.  Clav.det,  representing  Landscapes,  the  Interior  of  a Library,  &c.  &c. 

Price  of  a Single  Portrait,  usual  size,  One  Guinea.  Portraits  and  Groups  are  also  taken  on  Plates  of  an  enlarged 
size,  and  for  Lockets  or  Brooches  as  small  as  may  be  required. 


PLATOW'S  PATENT 


THIS  invention  makes 

Coffee  of  tl 


the  finest  quality, 
preserving  that  delicate  aroma 
which  is  scarcely  known  to 
English  Coffee-drinkers,  owing 
to  the  imperfect  methods  of 
making  the  beverage  practised 
in  this  country.  By  a simple 
self-acting  process,  which  cannot 
err,  the  Automaton  enables  the 
most  inexperienced  person  to 
produce  Coffee  as  excellent  in 
llavour  as  the  most  skilful  can 
prepare.  Sold  in  all  metals  and 
of  all  sizes,  so  as  to  he  used 
cither  for  private  Families  or 
AUTOMATON  COFFEE  URN.  Hotels,  and  cither  with  a Lamp 

Sold  by  PLATOW  & CO.,  145,  High  Holbom. 


LEFT-OFF  CLOTHES,  REGIMENTALS, 

&c.,  WANTED.— PEARSON'S  established  warehouse, 
2,  Lamb’s  Conduit-street.  Gentlemen  having  any  quantity, 
large  or  small,  of  left-off  wearing  apparel,  military,  naval, 
’ ’ ■ f — v nation,  the  utmost  value  in  ready 


theatrical,  and  costume  of  a 


money  given,  or  new  clothes  made  in  exchange.  Apply  per- 
sonally, or  by  letter,  to  Stephen  Pearson,  2,  Lamb’s  Coniluit- 


by  letter,  t , 

street.  Distance  no  object.  Ladies’  apparel  purchased.  Books 
taken  on  the  same  terms. 

Officers  and  gentlemen  arriving  from  India  will  find  this  an 
excellent  mode  of  disposing  of  their  equipments  for  ready  money, 
or  clothes  in  exchange. 

Theatrical  dresses  made  to  order. 


PATENT  PLATE  GLASS. 

The  Patent  Plate  Glass  is  equal  in  appearance  to  the 
British  Plate  Glass,  and  at  about  one-half  its  cost. 

SHEET  WINDOW  GLASS, 

For  Conservatories,  Dwelling  Houses,  & c. 

The  Sheet  Window  Glass  is  particularly  recom- 
mended for  Conservatories,  Garden  Frames,  Skylights, 
and  all  purposes  where  strength  is  required.  Lights  may 
be  glazed  with  panes  from  twenty  to  fifty  inches 


length,  without  liability  of  breakage  from  hail  or  trivial 
accidents. 

PAINTED  GLASS, 

In  the  ancient  or  modern  style,  from  the  most  simple 
to  the  richest  designs.  Ruby  and  other  Coloured  Glass 
equal  to  the  ancient. 

GLASS  SHADES, 

Round,  Oval,  or  Square,  for  the  preservation  of  Clocks, 
Alabaster  Ornaments,  Minerals,  &c.  & c. 


Sold,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  CLAUDET  & HOUGHTON,  at  their  Plate,  Crown,  Sheet,  Fluted,  and 
Painted  Window  Glass  and  Glass  Shade  Warehouse,  89,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  where  Lists  of  Prices 


OROPIIOLITHE  is  a composition,  which 

being  impervious  to  wet,  and  proof  against  atmospheric 
action,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  roofs  and  floorings.  It  is  also  a 
substitute  for  oil-cloth,  a covering  for  terraces,  lor  wainscoting, 
and  from  its  portability,  for  emigrants’  houses.  It  is  light, 
durable,  and  verv  considerably  cheaper  than  any  material  such  as 
zinc,  lead,  or  oil-cloth,  for  which  it  may  be  substituted  with  great 
advantage.  A temporary  small  house  and  other  specimens  may 
be  seen  at  the  Manufactory,  1,  Gough-street  North,  near  Cal- 
thorpe-street,  Gray’s- Inn  Road. 


THE  LONDON  MARBLE  AND  STONE 

WORKING  COMPANY,  Esher-street,  Hollywcll-strcet, 
Millbank,  Westminster  (established  1821),  arc  enabled,  with 
their  Patent  Machinery,  to  execute  Chimney-pieces,  Monuments, 
Tablets,  Slabs  for  Furniture,  and  every  description  of  such  work, 
with  an  accuracy,  rapidity  of  execution,  beauty  and  durability  of 
polish,  and  reduction  of  cost,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
The  public  arc  invited  to  inspect  their  extensive  Show-rooms, 
containing  the  largest  stock  in  this  country.  The  trade  supplied 
with  every  description  of  Rough  Slab  Blocks  or  Scantlings ; or 
Blocks  sent  to  the  works  cut  to  order. 

Please  to  be  accurate  in  copying  the  address,  to  prevent  impo- 
sition, the  Company  having  no  connection  with  any  other  esta- 
blishment but  that  in  Eshcr-street. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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THE  PATENT  RAMONEUR*  asso- 
ciation, FOR  PROMOTING  THE  SWEEPING  OF 
CHIMNEYS  BY  MACHINERY.— CENTRAL  OFFICE  31 
y 01 J E Y- PLACE,  PO  RTL  A NT)- l’LAC  E . 

Inconsequence  of  nn  Art  passed  August  y,  is  in,  intituled, 
“ An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Chimney-sweepers  and  Chimneys,” 
by  which  it  is  enacted,  “ That  from'  and  after  the  first  of  July, 
1842,  any  person  who  shall  compel  or  knowingly  allow  anv  child 
or  young  person,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to  ascend  or 
descend  a chimney  or  enter  a Hue  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping, 
cleaning,  or  coring  the  same,  or  for  extinguishing  a fire  therein, 
shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  not  more  than  ten  pounds,  or  less 
than  five  pounds,”— all  chimneys  from  henceforth  must  be 
cleaned  and  swept  by  machinery. 

This  Association  of  gentlemen  has  its  origin  in  an  earnest 
desire  to  promote  a cause  which  has  long  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  warmest  friends  of  humanity,  and  to  give  decided  and 
practical  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  Act  of 
Parliament. 

In  responding  to  the  call  of  humanity,  by  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  unseemly  and  aOlicting  practice  of  cleansing  chimncvs  by 
the  direct  agency  of  the  Living  Infant  Sweeper,  the  authority  of 


* From  the  French  verb  “ Ramoncr,”  to  sweep. 


the  Legislature  has  been  exercised  lo  confer  a public  benefit,  in 
the  abatement  of  an  evil  of  great'  magnitude,  and  a fruitful 
source  of  lasting  misery.  It  only  remains  that  the  detail  of  minor 
arrangements  lie  carried  out  in  the  way  that  may  seem  the  best 
adapted  to  perfecting  the  working  of  the  Act,  and  accomplish  the 
requisite  changes,  consistently  with  the  public  sense  of  fitness 
and  propriety. 

This  Association, therefore,  brings  before  the  country  an  effica- 
cious means  of  obviating,  for  the  future,  the  necessity  or  any  ap- 
proach to  the  evils  of  the  old  system,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  feeling  and  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  in  strict  and  ac- 
tive furtherance  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

The  considerations  which  the  Association  desire  to  lay  before 
the  public  arrange  themselves  under  tbc  following  general 
heads : — 

The  well-known  and  acknowledged  difficulty  and  danger  of 
the  old  process,  and  the  dangerous  exposure  and  risk  to 
property,  in  large  masses,  from  the  imperfect  performance 
of  former  methods. 

The  harsh,  not  to  say  hard  and  cruel,  treatment  of  the  in- 
fant sweeper,  from  a necessity  (in  a certain  degree,  perhaps) 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  old  process,  and  the 
effects  of  prescriptive  custom,  as  exercised  by  unenlightened 
masters. 

The  unerring  and  perfect  performance  of  the  Association’s 
new  Machinery,  coupled  with  its  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, its  great  effective  power,  and  its  ease  of  management. 

The  great  importance  of  its  certain  effect  in  the  immediate 
extinction  of  accidental  tire  in  chimneys. 

The  great  practical  economy  effected  to  the  public  through 
the  perfect  operation  of  the  Machines,  and  the  consequent 
incalculable  increase  of  convenience  in  the  domestic 
arrangements, — as  all  the  chimneys  of  a house  can'  be  per- 
fectly swept  at  in  ) visit,  in  much  less  time  than  is  now  re- 
quired j with  a guaranteed  security,  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  tbc  specific  duty  undertaken,  nnd  against 
injury  or  loss  from  carelessness,  mismanagement,  or 
depredation. 

The  Association  lias  also  in  view  the  very  important  objects  of 
affording  complete  relief  to  the  entire  class  of  sweeping 
adults  and  children,  by  elevating  them  from  their  present 


degraded  and  enslaved  condition  to  the  rank  ofwcll-ordcrcd, 
decently-appointed,  and  justly-paid  workmen. 

The  date  of  each  application  for  sweeping  chimneys  in  a 
house,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  order,  with  the’  names 
of  the  workmen  employed,  will  be  entered  in  the  books  of 
the  Association,  at  their  principal  office,  34,  Foley-place : 
thus  affording  satisfactory  proof,  in  eases  of  fire,  of  the 
chimneys  having  been  properly  swept,  where  the  cause  of 
fire  may  be  the  subject  of  legal  controversy  ; and  prevent- 
ing any  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  labourer  to  commit 
petty  offences,  from  the  absolute  certainty  of  immediate 
detection. 

The  PATENT  KAMONEUR  ASSOCIATION,  to  carryout 
these  great  objects,  have  appointed  respectable  persons  as  Agents 
to  receive  orders;  and  will  employ  workmen  of  known  good  cha- 
racter,  provided  with  suitable  dresses  to  carry  on  the  operation  ; 
giving  them  thus  a cleaner  and  more  decent  appearance,  when 
not  absolutely  employed  at  work,  than  is  at  present  witnessed  ; 
and  who,  in  lieu  of  the  scanty  and  precarious  pittance  hitherto 
allowed  them,  will  receive  wages  of  sufficient  amount  to  afford 
them  the  comforts  and  secure  to  them  the  self-respect  enjoyed  by 
other  mechanical  labourers. 

The  Association  beg  to  inform  theNobility,  Gentry,  and  Public, 
that,  under  these  arrangements,  on  application  being  made  at  the 
Central  Office,  a workman  and  assistant  will  attend  with  the  Ma- 
chine, and,  if  necessary  at  the  first  trial,  the  Superintendent  will 
himself  be  present  at  the  operation.  The  usual  rate  charged  for 
each  chimnev,  under  the  old  system  of  Machinery,  will  not  be  ex- 
ceeded ; anil  should  it  be  desired,  houses  may  be  contracted  for 
by  the  year,  on  the  same  terms  as  heretofore  ; no  extra  charge 
being  mndc  for  machinery,  or  for  the  greater  convenience,  clean- 
liness, and  security  of  property,  afforded  by  the  arrangements  ol 
the  Association. 

W.  S.  TROTTER,  Secretary. 

Superintendent,  Mr.  \V.  Speller,  30,  Bcrkclcy-strcct  West, 
Edgware-road. 

*•*  In  connexion  with  this  establishment,  the  Association  has 
introduced  a Patent  Chimney-pot,  which  effectually  cures  the 
downward  draught,  and  supersede*  the  use  of  “cowls,”  which 
cannot  escape  fracture  by  the  Machinery  employed  in  sweeping 
the  chimneys. 


Commercial  and  general  life 

ASSURANCE,  ANNUITY,  ENDOWMENT,  AND 
LOAN  ASSOCIATION. 

112,  Cheapsidc,  London. 

Capital  500,000/.  in  shares  of  50/.  each.  Deposit  2/.  per  share. 
DIRECTORS. 

Henry  George  Ward,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

John  Aylwin,  Esq.,  Dulwich. 

Robert  Bastow,  Esq.,  20,  Surrey-place,  Old  Kent-road. 
William  Bastow,  Esq.,  20,  Surrey-place,  Old  Kent-road. 

Hrnry  Cornfoot,  Esq.,  Old  Palace,  Richmond. 

Adam  Duff,  Esq.,  Mordcn-hill,  Blackhcath. 

Drury  Hind  Edwards,  Esq.,  Park  Village  East,  Regent’s-park. 
Edward  Evans,  Esq.,  2,  Stoncs’-cnd,  Borough. 

Robert  Meggay,  Esq.,  38,  Great  Tower-street. 

Richard  Pope,  Esq.,  11,  North  Terrace,  Camberwell. 

John  Richards,  Esq.,  lj,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  and 
Reading. 

Thomas  Bush  Saunders,  Esq.,  ip,  Lincoln’s-inn-ficlds. 

Rates  of  premium  calculated  on  as  low  a rate  a*  is  consis- 
tent with  the  safety  of  the  assured  and  the  stability  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

A septennial  division  of  the  profits,  either  in  the  way  of  bo- 
nuses, or  in  the  reduction  of  premiums ; two-thirds  to  the  as- 
sured, and  one-third  to  the  proprietors. 

A system  of  loan  upon  personal  or  o'.her  securities,  provided 
the  party  borrowing  assures  his  life  for  double  the  amount  he  re- 
ceives. 

Policies  which  shall  have  been  assigned  six  months  as  a bona 
fide  security  not  void  by  death  from  suicide,  duelling,  or  the 
hands  of  justice. 

No  entrance  fee  or  other  charge  beyond  the  policy  stamp. 

All  matters  in  dispute,  where  no  fraud  is  suspected,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  arbitration. 

Claims  payable  three  months  after  death,  or  earlier  on  receiving 
a discount. 

A liberal  commission  to  all  parties  bringing  business. 

Premiums  payable  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly. 

Medical  rcterccs  paid  by  the  Office  in  every  calc  referred  to 
them  for  their  professional  opinions. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  51.  per  cent,  allowed  on  the  paid-up 
Capital.  r r 

Applications  for  the  remaining  shares,  agencies,  and  prospec- 
tuses, to  he  made  to  the  Secretary,  112,  Cheapside. 

Board  days,  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  at  half-past  One  o’clock. 

FREDERICK  LAWRANCE,  Secretary. 


TO  THE  CLERGY. 

pITY  EQUITABLE  CLOTHING 

ESTABLISHMENT,  FLEKT-STREET  (Three  Doors 
from  Temple-bar). 

onGA'r^V^N^xC,?J.’,C,C.‘^n-T  yct  ,fearlcssly  submits  the  following 
SCALE  of  CON  I RAC. IS  to  the  careful  perusal  of  gentlemen 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  exorbitant  prices,  and  to  assure 
them  that  the  articles  will  lie  of  the  best  materials  and  workman- 
slnp,  as  lie  intends  to  continue  that  honest  and  just  principle  of 
doing  business  which  he  has  hitherto  pursued,  and  which  he  is 
happy  to  find  has  given  such  general  satisfaction.  His  long  ex- 
perience m cutting  has  qualified  him  to  give  a good  fit,  and  his 
matured  judgment  enables  him  to  select  none  but  the  best  ma- 
terials. 

Naval  and  Military  Uniforms  strictlv  to  regulation,  with  a care- 
ful regard  to  economy.  Liveries  unusually  low,  considerin'*  the 
superior  articles  invariably  supplied.  Ladies’  Riding  Habits,  not 
to  be  surpassed  in  style,  quality,  or  price.  Young  Gentlemen’s 
Clothing  at  extremely  moderate  prices. 

A Li>t  of  Trices  forwarded  to  gentlemen  who  do  not  wish  to 
contract. 

TABLE  OF  CONTRACT. 


No.  of  Suits. 

Colours. 

per  suit. 

Best  that  can  be 
made  in 

every  particular. 

Two  Suits  . . 

Coloured  

■■£  s.  d. 

•£-  s.  d. 

Ditto 

Black  or  Blue  ... 

4 18  0 

5 10  0 

1 liree  Suits  . . 

Coloured  

Ditto 

Black  or  Blue. . . . 

4 16  0 

5 8 0 

Jour  Suits  . . 

Coloured  

Ditto 

Black  or  Blue 

4 12  0 

5 5 0 

J-ive  Suits. . . . 

Coloured  

Ditto 

Black  or  Blue 

4 12  0 

5 2 0 

Six  Suits  .... 

Coloured  

Ditto 

Black  orBlue 

4 10  0 

5 0 0 

OLD  SUITS  TO  BE  RETURNED. 

Silk  Waistcoats,  4s.  extra ; Frock  Coats,  10s.;  Velvet  Waistcoats, 
10s.;  Velvet  Collar,  4s. 

A newly-invented  Measuring  Card  (with  a Drawing),  and  Tape 
attached,  trying  instructions  to  enable  any  person  to  use  it  cor- 
rectly, will  be  forwarded  where  required. 


OIL  nml  LAMP  PHENOMENA,  and  NO 

PUFF. — CLARK  and  CO.,  oil  refiners  bv  chemical  pro- 
cess, 2(il,  Strand,  and  16,  Picket-street,  sell  their  UNEQUAL- 
LED CLARIFIED  OIL,  at  4s.  lOd.  per  gallon,  suitable  for 
every  description  of  lamp  in  present  use.  Four  gallans  go  as  far 
as  five  gallons  of  solar  or  other  common  oils,  and  therefore  their 
Clarified  Oil  is  cheapest.  Lamps  burning  it  require  no  cleaning, 
on  account  of  its  purity.  It  produces  a splendid  light,  without 
smo.te,  if  their  fire-proof  smoke  consuming  glasses  are  used  ; but 
burns  quite  equal  to  sperm  with  the  common  glasses.  Oil  lamps, 
best  workmanship  and  newest  style,  at  manufacturer’s  prices: 
for  instance,  excellent  table  lamps,  21s.,  usually  39s. ; Cambridge 
reading  or  writing  lamps,  superior,  lls.  pd.,  usually  21s. ; hall 
lamps  frouj  2s.  pd.  ; very  superb  drawing  and  dining  room  lamps, 
45s.  pd.,  usually  81s. ; beautiful  brass  and  real  bronze  reading 
lamps,  15s.  pd.,  usually  30s.  These  arc  only  specimens  of  prices. 
Chandelier  designs  to  be  seen  in  great  variety.  Clarified  oil, 
4s.  lod.  imperial  gallon  ; fire-proof  chimneys,  Is.  only.— CLARK 
and  CO.,  16,  Pickctt-strcct,  or  26l,  Strand,  three  doors  from  the 
stone  pillars,  opposite  St.  Clement’s  Church,  and  not  a corner 
shop.  To  prevent  impositions,  observe,  strictly,  Clark  nnd  Co. 
stamped  on  the  glasses,  and  sealed  on  the  oil  corks.  Books  of 
designs  of  lamps  (for  every  use)  forwarded  free  to  nr.y  part  of  the 
kingdom. 


PAINT  AND  PAPER  CLEANED  ON  A 

NEW  PRINCIPLE.— HENRY  BURRIDGF.,  15,  Gren- 
ville-strcet,  Brunswick-squarc,  original  Inventor  of  the  new  and 
approved  method  of  washing  Paper-hangings  on  the  walls  of 
rooms  by  a Chemical  Preparation,  to  look  equal  to  new,  begs  to 
return  his  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  for 
the  liberal  patronage  lie  has  received,  and  trusts  by  strict 
attention  to  merit  a continuance  of  their  favours. 

Specimens  of  paper  cleaning  maybe  seen  at  15,  Grcnvillc-strcct, 
or  shewn  on  the  walls  that  are  required  to  be  cleaned.  Gilt 
Mouldings,  Painted  Ceilings,  Stucco  Walls,  Wainscots,  &c., 
cleaned  nearly  equal  to  new,  Marble  Monuments,  Busts,  and 
Chimney-pieces  bleached  and  cleaned  without  incurring  the 
expense  of  taking  down  and  refixing. 

Manufacturer  of  Marble  Papers  for  staircase  walls,  &c.,  in  a 
new  and  superior  style. 

Distempering,  Whitewashing,  nnd  Colouring  cxtCUtD  with 
despatch. 

Established  20  years. 

House  and  Estate  Agent. 

N.B.  No  charge  for  registering. 


BUILDER. 


THE 


AUSTIN  and  SEELEY  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others  to  their  extensive  Collection  of 
Ornaments,  manufactured  in  Artificial  Stone,  of  their  own  peculiar  Composition,  without  either  the  use  of  Roman  Cement  or  the 
application  of  Heat.  They  are  also  ready  to  execute  New  Models  on  the  lowest  remunerating  terms.  Their  present  Stock 

i consists  of — • 

! Capitals  and  Fluted  Columns ; Trusses,  Brackets,  and  Modillions ; the  Royal  Arms  and  Prince  of  Wales’s  Feathers  ; Centre 

Ornaments  for  Entablatures  and  Bas-Relievos  ; Balustrading  and  Coping,  for  which,  as  their  work  is  waterproof,  it  is  well 
I suited;  Rustic  and  Rough  Stone  Facing,  and  Pier  Ornaments,  such  as  Pine- Apples,  &e.;  Gothic  Work  m great  vanety, 
t including  Fonts,  Communion  Tables,  and  Screens;  Tazzas  and  Vases,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  One  Hundred  Models;  Flower- 
i BoxcSi  and  Garden-Border  Edging;  Fountains,  from  £6  and  upwards;  Monumental  Urns;  Figures— Statues  from  the  antique, 
1 as  well  as  some  chaste  subjects  of  modern  design,  Animals,  Birds,  &c;  Chimneys  and  Chimney-Pots,  from  1 foot  10  inches  to 
10  feet  high.  (As  these  are  so  bulky,  a portion  of  Roman  Cement  is  introduced  for  economy’s  sake.) 

N.B.  A complete  Specimen-Sheet  of  their  Chimneys  may  be  had  by  application  to  A.  and  S. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


MOST  IMPORTANT  INVENTION. 

Tiie  patent  stucco  paint  ce- 
ment.—This  truly  valuable  preparation,  the  satisfactory 
result  of  a long 
jeeted  to  the  mo 
the  publi 


MUSICAL  TIMES,  anil 


s of  experiments,  after  having  been  sub- 
rid  tests,  is  now  ottered  with  confidence  to 
sintr  the  following  extraordinary  qualities, 
which  must  at  once  insure  for  it  a preference  .over  any  Cement 
yet  manufactured. 

Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  Builders,  Masons,  Plas- 
terers, and  the  Trade  arc  referred  to  the  undermentioned  pro- 
perties of  this  valuable  discovery,  which  is  secured  by  1 atent  to 
its  Inventors  and  Proprietors. 

1.  Its  strong  adhesive  properties,  fixing  most  tenaciously  to  the 
smoothest  surfaces,  even  to  glass. 

3.  Its  being  highly  repellent  of  water,  and  thoroughly  imper- 
vious to  wet  or  damp. 

3.  The  chemical  peculiarity  of  its  composition  docs  not  admit 
of  the  possibility  of  its  vegetating,  and  thereby  becoming  dis- 
coloured. 

4.  The  safe  and  gradual  rapidity  with  which  it  dries;  hardening 
the  more  by  the  greater  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

5.  Its  perfect  freedom  from  any  of  the  caustic  qualities  of  Lime 
Stuccoes  ; and  consequently, 

6.  It  may  be  painted  upon  as  soon  as  dry,  a property  possessed 
by  no  other  Cement  whatever. 

It  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  frost. 

8.  It  may  he  kept  in  the  cask  as  delivered  from  the  Manufac- 
tory for  anv  length  of  time  without  deterioration,  not  requiring 
to  be  used  ;as  other  Cements  are)  immediately  after  being 
manufactured.  To  Merchants,  therefore,  and  Exporters,  even  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe,  this  Cement  will  form  a most 
important  item  of  commerce. 

f>.  To  Engineers  and  Conductors  of  Public  Works,  the  use  of 
this  Cement  is  strongly  recommended  in  lieu  of  mortar,  particu- 
larly in  the  construction  of  Railway  Arches  and  Tunnelling;  its 
peculiarly  tenacious  property  forming  one  hardened  mass  with 
the  brick  or  masonry,  or  with  whatever  material  it  may  he  used  ; 
and  it  will  be  found’  particularly  valuable  in  laying  and  pointing 
roofs,  whether  of  slate  or  tile,  in  the  most  exposed  situations, 
rendering  the  whole  roof  fixed  and  immoveable. 

This  Cement  is  sold  in  a thiid  state,  tit  for  its  mixture  with  the 
sand  at  Us.  per  ewt. : the  proportions  being  one  fourth-part  of 
the  fluid  to  three-fourths  of  sand,  thereby  reducing  the  price  of 
this  Cement  considerably  below  that  of  any  other  yet  offered  to 
the  public.  . . . 

One  coat  of  the  Cement,  so  prepared,  is  sufficient  to  cover  at 

once  a brick  Front,  without  any  preparatory  coat  of  lime,  seven 
pounds  of  the  fluid  Cement  being  consumed  ill  covering  the 
square  yard ; but  when  laid  on  Lime  Plaster,  four  pounds 
weight  to  the  square  vard  will  be  found  enough. 

Messrs.  Johns  and' Co.,  of  Plymouth  (the  Patentees.,  arc  now 
prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent;  and  beg  to  intimate 
that  they  have  appointed  Messrs.  Mann  and  Co.,  ot  No.  j, 
Maiden-lane.  Queen-street,  London,  as  their  Sole  Agents,  at 
whose  Warehouse  any  quantity  may  be  procured,  specimens 
may  be  seen,  and  every  information  obtained,  aud  to  whom 
all  communications  arc  to  be  addressed.  , 

London,  5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Chcapsidc, 

May,  1S42. 
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•Stamped  Edition  for  the  Country,  3d. 


IllCULAll,  a Fortnightly  Journal,  pub- 
lished the  1st  and  15tli  of  every  month. 


NEW  WORKS 

NOW  PUBLISHING  BY 

II  G.  CLARKE  A CO.  6G,  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON, 
Agent  for  Ireland,  S.  J.  Macben,  8,  D’Olier-strecet, 

b TV 


6s.  6d. 


Annual  Subscription. . 4s.  Gd.  1 Stamped  Edition 

Six  Months’  ditto  . . 2 3 1 Ditto  ditto  . . 

The  “ Musical  Times”  contains  original  Articles 
all  its  branches,  with  Criticisms  of  important  Works  bearing 
get  her  with  notices  of  the  chief  Musical  Performances 


a the  Art,  i 


Tr«  — . _ . 

A Manual  of  Home  Duties,  designed  as  a Sequel 


London  and  the  Provinces.  It  especially  advocates  Popular 
Musical  Education.  The  rapidly  increasing  circulation  of  this 
Paper,  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  render*  "" 


....  ..  — important 
A composition  of  one  of  the  celebrated  old 
or  modern  masters  is  presented  Monthly  to  Subscribers  (m 
advance)  "f  Six  Months.  These  Compositions  wall  consist  of 
Organ  Pieces,  Madrigals,  Glees,  Songs,  Ike. 

Guaranteed  Circulation  3,000  Copies. 


Seale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements: 

Eight  Lines  and  under. . 5s.  Od.  | Every  additional  Line  . . Os 


Gd. 


series  of  insertions,  a considerable  reduction  is  made. 
Office,  310,  Strand;  and  may  be  ordered  through  all  News 
Agsnts  and  booksellers. 

The  following  Musical  Compositions  have  already  been  presented 
to  the  Subscribers. 

With  No.  2.— A Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  arranged  for 
one  or  two  treble  voices  and  additional  bass  voice.  By  the 

Chevalier  Sigisnijind  Neukomm.  . Parti. 

With  No.  4.— The  Evening  Song,  for  two  voices  ; written  for  the 
family  circle.  By  C.  II.  llinc 
With  No.  6. — Psalms  and  Hyn 

Neukomm.  Part  II.  . , 

With  No.  8.— Duct.  By  Alerandro  Stradclla;  with  Accompani- 
ment bv  G.  Hogarth.  .. 

With  No.  10.— Madrigal,  “Turn  Amarillis.”  By  Brewer,  lGfi,. 
With  the  Number  f.if  .Ian.  1 . 1813,  will  bo  » l»sfert 

Fac  Simile  of  the  Original  Manuscript  of  a celebrated  Compo. 
tion  of  Mozart. 


By  the  Chevalier  Sigismund 


to  the  English  Maiden.  12mo.  cloth,  lettered.  Price 
4s.  6d.  Silk,  6s.  Morocco,  8s. 

Contents. — Bridal  Hopes  and  Joys.  Family  Ar- 
rangements. Domestic  and  Social  Duties.  State  ot  Mind 
ncce=sary  to  the  due  Discharge  of  Domestic  Duties.  On 
the  Care  of  Health.  On  Healthful  Food  aud  Drink.  On 
the  Care  of  Infants.  On  the  Training  of  Young  Children. 
Leisure  Hours.  Conclusion. 

THE  ENGLISH  MAIDEN  ; 

Her  Moral  and  Domestic  Duties.  With  engraved  Title, 
designed  by  Gilbert,  engraved  by  Gilks,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
lettered,  price  4s.  Gd.  Silk,  6s.  Mor.  8s. 

“A  little  work  well  worthy,  from  its  good  sense  and 
good  feeling,  to  he  a permanent  and  favourite  monitor  to 
our  fair  countrywomen.” — Morning  Herald. 

“The  book  is  one  of  the  best  fitted  for  presents  to  young 
•omen,  in  any  rank  of  life  ; its  price  putting  it  within  the 
reach  of  most  ; its  tendency  calculated  to  be  beneficial  to 
.l." — Sherborne  Mercury. 

TIIE  LADIES’  WORK-TABLE  BOOK, 

Containing  full  Instructions  in  Plain  and  Fancy  Needle- 
n.-i-  VniVirniilpw.  Knitting.  Netting,  Crochet,  ike.  II 


JAMES  GRANT,  GAS  FITTER,  No.  I,  Vinc- 

♦troat.  Tufton-strect.  Westminster,  respectfully  offers  his 
services  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  to  lay  gas  apparatus,  of  iron 
or  metal,  with  cverv  requisite  for  lighting  hou-es  or  apartments, 
&c.,  upon  sound  ’principles,  which  insure  safety  and ^ prevent 
ttnell  or  other  inconvenience,  up 
and  estimates  furnished. 


n economical  terms.  Drawing: 


COMPOSITION  AND  MUSICAL  WORKS, 

BY  JOSEPH  M A INZER.  , , 

SINGING  FOR  THE  MILLION,  Eighth 

Edition : A Practical  Course  of  Musical  Instruction, 
adapted,  from  its  pleasing  simplicity  and  rapid  effect,  to  render 
Musical  Reading  and  Singing  familiar  to  all  ages,  capacities,  and 
conditions.  Stitched,  is.  6d. ; in  cloth,  2s. 

SINGING  FOR  TIIE  MILLION,  Second 

Part ; containing  numerous  Exercises  in  Imitations  Figures,  and 
Canons  of  Jaunaconi,  Fuchs,  Albrechtsbergcr,  Hiller, 
Gchhardi,  Rinck,  and  Mainzer,  stitched,  2s.  Od. 

MAlNZER’S  CHORUSES — 2d.  each. 

13  Blowing  Rubbles, 


PART  I. 

1 Praise. 

2 Psalm  CVII. 

3 The  Cuckoo. 

4 The  Village  Chimes. 

5 Independence. 

6 The  Traveller. 

r God  is  everywhere. 


8 Temperance. 

PART  II. 

9 Invitation  to  a Redbreast. 

10  Call  to  Prayer. 

1 1 Stanzas  to  my  Child. 


TO  MASONS,  SCULPTORS,  BUILDERS, 

gee.-  WYATT.  PARKER,  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  their 
friends  and  the  public,  that  they  have  just  received  from  Italy 
some  fine  Blocks  of  Statuary.  Veined  Dove,  Sienna,  and  other 
Marbles.  Also  a large  quantity  of  Italian  sawn  slabs  or  tables. 
To  be  seen  at  Albion  Wharf,  Hulland-strcct,  foot  of  Black, 
friars-bridge,  Surrey. 


! Infant’s  Prayci 


1 1 Super  Fluiuina  Babylonia. 

15  Prayer. 

16  Shepherd  Boy. 


17  The  Sea. 

18  Contentment. 

19  Fraternity. 

•20  Night  Song. 

Consolation. 


22  II  yi 


Dublin, 

AND  SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

M1E  ENGLISH  WIFE; 


work,  Embroidery,  Knitting,  Netting,  Crochet,  Ac. 
lustrated  by  upwards  of  Fifty  Engravings.  Imperial 
32mo.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  3s.  fid. 

THE  LADIES’  HAND-BOOK  OF  FANCY 
NEEDLE-WORK  AND  EMBROIDERY, 
Containing  Plain  and  Ample  Directions  whereby  to  be- 
come  a perfect  Mistress  of  those  delightful  Arts.  3rd 
edition,  with  Illustrations.  Imperial  32mo.  gilt  edges, 

PU”  The  directions  arc  plain  and  concise,  and  we  can 
honestly  recommend  the  volume  to  every  reader.  —La 
Belle  Assemble. 

THE  LADIES’  HAND-BOOK  OF  PLAIN 
NEEDLE- WORK, 

Containing  Clear  and  Ample  Instructions  whereby  to 
attain  proficiency  in  every  department  of  this  most  useful 
employment,  with  Explanations  of  the  various  Stitches. 
By  the  Author  of  the  “Ladies’  Hand-Book  of  rancy 
Needle-work,”  ike.  Imp.  32mo.  gilt  edges,  price  Is. 
THE  LADIES’  HAND-BOOK  OF  KNIT- 
TING, NETTING,  AND  CROCHET, 

Containing  riain  Directions  by  which  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  those  branches  of  Useful  and  Ornamental^Em- 


ployment.  Bv  the  Author  of  the  “ Ladies’  Hand-Book 
of  Fancy  Needlework,”  Ac.  3rd  edition,  with  IUustra- 

U...  I-npn,ll  lOmft.  crilt.  p. 


TO  ARTISTS,  See.— Wanted, 

with  a taste  for  Architectural  Drawing, 
skill  as  a Draughtsman  and  Culoi 
facilities  give 
would  givi 


instruction.  Addret 


Gentleman 
<1  of  competent 
nan  and  Colourist,  who,  in  return  for  the 
to  acquire  a knowledge  of  Architecture,  Ac., 
-r  at  a moderate  remuneration  in 
Builder”  Ollicc. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c— J. 

EVANS,  Stove  Grate  Manufacturer,  33,  King  William- 
street,  London -bridge,  respectfully  submits  the  following  reduced 
prices  for  wholesale  orders  ■■—Best  elliptic  stov-  ■ 


_ , 4 jd.  per  inch  ; 

register  stove*. Tod.  per  inch;  Evans's  improved  patent  self- 
acting  kitchen  ranges,  with  ovens  and  back  boilers,  three  feet, 


threa  feet  four  inches,  SI.  15s.  6d.  ; three  feet  right 
inches,  6/.  Gs.  ; four  feet,  61.  lfis.  Gd.  Larger  sues,  with  steam 
apparatus  complete,  from  20.'.  to  100/.  and  upvv: 
largest  stock  of  ornamental  ilrawing-roo 
in  the  kingdom. 


i,  fenders,  Ac., 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 
rrillE  advantages  of  JAMES  FINDON’S 


TP**Tatent  improvement  to  Water-Closets  arc  the  great 
faci’ity  of  acting,  cleanliness,  a durability,  a readiness  of  being 
connected  to  a pipe  from  a head  of  water,  which  pipe  may  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose:  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  bl- 
under the  scat,  lestuno 
1904.  High  Holborn.  . , , , 

N.B.  Iron  Hopper  Closet  Basin  glazed  and  trap 
Iron  Hopper  Closet  Basin  glazed  and 


Part  IV.  now  issuing. 

Britain’s  Hymn,  2 editions,  3d.  and  Is.  Gd. 

Departure,  3d. 

Song  of  Night,  3d. 

GUIDE  FOR  BEGINNERS  IN  PIANO 

FORTH  l’LAVING,  with  English  and  French  words.  5s. 

This  work  is  entirely  different  from  those  of  a similar  kind, 
which  have  chiefly  in  view  the  great  agility  of  fingers,  the  clc- 
canrc  of  performance,  and  the  difficulty  of  execution  ; while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  in  this  work 
t0  mRkc  it’  as  simple  as  possible  for  the  understanding  even 
of  children,  or  all  those  who  arc  unacquainted  with  the  Piano- 
forte. 

The  following  Compositions  arc  to  he  published  successively  :— 

MUSICAL  GRAMMAR.  Theory  of  Chords, 

of  Counterpoint,  of  Imitation,  Fugue,  and  Canons.  In  sheets,  3d. 
each. 

THE  ART  OF  SINGING,  or  Guide  for  the 

higher  practical  part  of  Execution. 

A COLLECTION  OF  AIRS,  DUETS,  and 

CHORUSES  of  the  Opera  “La  Jacquerie”  (Poor  Conrad),  with 
English,  French,  and  German  words. 

TIIE  ASCENSION  OF  CHRIST,  an 


tions.  Imperial  32mo.  gilt  edges,  price  Is. 

“ A more  useful  work  can  hardly  be  desired.  '—Court 
Gazette. 

THE  LADIES’  IIAND-BOOK  OF  BABY- 
LINEN, 

By  the  Author  of  the  “Ladies’  Hand-Book  of  Fancy 
Needlework,”  Ac.  Imperial  32mo.  gilt  edges,  price  Is. 

THE  IIAND-BOOK  OF  PAINTIG  IN  OIL, 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  Sir  J . Reynolds’  Ob- 
jervations  and  Instructions  to  Students.  Imperial, 
32mo.  gilt  edges,  price  Is. 

“ A work  of  great  utility  to  the  Young  Artist  and  Ama- 
teur.” — Polytechnic  Journal. 


Oratorio.  . 

London : Published  at  the  Repository  for  Mainzer’ s Publications, 
340,  Strand. 


; the  manufactory, 


J/.  5s. ; Long  Iron  Hopper  Closet  Basin  glazed  a 
plcte,  1/.  _ 


1 trap  com- 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  DECO 

RATOItS,  fee. — A Gentleman  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  as  a draughtsman  and  designer 


t the  Elizabethan 

5tyic  as  applicable  toTuilding,  decoration,  and  furniture,  would 
be  glad  to  meet  with  an  engagement  where  he  would  also  make 
himself  generally  useful.  Apply  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  A.B., 
“Builder”  Office. 


MUSIC. 


Eight-keyed  cocoa  flutes,  with 

MOSAIC  GOLD  or  GERMAN  SILVER  double  spring- 


principle  of  the  two  t: 
)AL,  price  2 A I ' 


PUBLICATIONS. 


ANNUALS,  rou  1S43. 

A LOVE  GIFT  for  1843. 

Royal  32mo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  White  Silk,  3s. 

“A  pretty  little  volume,  bound  in  pink  and  gold,  con- 
taining extracts  from  our  English  poets,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  upon  a subject  which  ‘ rules  the  camp,  the  court, 
the  grove — man  below,  and  gods  above  all  universal 
love— and  those  who  wish  to  learn  what  poets  have  said 
upon  this  all-interesting  subject,  may  find  it  here.”—  Era. 

THE  BALL-ROOM  ANNUAL  for  1843. 

Comprising,  in  addition  to  the  most  Fashionable  Quad- 
rilles, Galopadcs,  Mazourkas,  Ac.  of  the  Present  Season, 
the  Steps  used  in  the  Strathspeys  and  Highland  Reels,  as 
danced  before  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  on  their 
recent  Visit  to  Scotland.  Medium  32mo.  gilt  edges, 


On  Saturday,  the  7 th  of  January,  1843,  will  be  published,  the 
First  Number  of  a New  Weekly  Periodical,  price  4d.  or  stamped, 
5d.  to  be  entitled  the 

ILLLUSTRATED  POLYTECHNIC  RE- 

VIEW.  This  Journal  will  be  devoted  to  Science,  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  Literature.  Each  Number  will  contain  an  Essay  or 
Essays  on  some  branch  of  Science  or  the  Fine  Arts,  together  with 
other  highly-interesting  matter.  The  Review  will  he  printed 
on  a fine  Paper,  with  a new  Type,  and  will  comprise  48  closely- 
printed  columns,  lto.  The  whole  to  he  illustrated  with  numerous 
line  Engravings,  by  the  first  Artists. 

Letters,  Essavs,  Works  for  Review  &c.  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  143,  .Strand,  (London,  where  Advertisements  will  be  rc^ 
ccivcd. 


Will  be  published  on  1st  January,  1843, 


actioned  keys,  made  on  the 
Profe-sors.  NICHOLSON  an 

T7LO‘\VERS  OF  MELODY;  or  the  BEAU- 
X’ TIES  of  the  OPERA  and  CONCERT  ROOM.  Under 
this  title  are  publi'hcd,  Songs,  Airs,  Quadrilles,  Waltzes,  <\c., 
arranged  for  the  Flute  or  Violin;  the  following  arc  now  ready, 
and  mav  be  had  bv  order  of  any  Book  or  Music-seller,  pnee  mx- 
pen.ee  each  Songs  and  Airs  from  the  works  of  Albert,  Prince  of 
Saxe  Coburg  Gotha — Beauties  of  Strauss,  Book  I.— Lanner  s 
Waltzes.  Book  I. — Airs  in  the  Tempest  and  Macbeth — Songs  and 
■ Beggar’s  Oncra — Songs  and  Airs  in  Shicl’s  Opera  ot 


c Beggar’s  Opera— Songs* and  Airs  in  Shicl’s  Opera 
oilman. — John  Liiubird’s  Music  Warehouse,  1 13, 




for  1843,  containing  upwards  of  Ten  Thousand  Prices  and 
Memoranda  connected  with  Building.  The  whole  has  been  care- 
fully  revised  aud  corrected  agreeably  to  the  recent  alteration  ot 
the ’price  of  materials  in  consequence  of  the  New  Tariff.  A great 
variety  of  additional  prices  have  been  given  not  before  published, 
. ol.  .I,,.,-  TnhW  -Seventeenth  Edition.  Pub- 


together  with  some  useful  Tables.  , _. 

li«hcd  in  a convenient  size  suitable  for  the  Pocket.  Price 
bound  in  cloth,  or  in  the  form  of  a pocket-book,  price  5s. 

his  Office,  10,  Fludycr-strect, 


To  be  bad  of  the  Author 


price  Is. 

TIIE  CHILD’S  OWN  ANNUAL  for  1843; 

Illustrated  by  upwards  of  Thirty  Wood  Engravings. 
Fcp.  Svo.  handsomely  bound,  price  4S.  6d. 

HARRISON'S  GARDEN  ALMANAC  and 
Floral  Calendar  for  1843. 

The  Floricultural  Department  by  JOSEPH  HARRI- 
SON, Editor  of  the  “ Floricultural  Cabinet,”  “Gar- 
dener's Record,’’  Ac.  Foolscap  8vo. price  Is. 

CLARKE’S  GUIDE  BOOKS 

To  the  Exhibitions  in  and  near  London  ; Free  Galleries 
of  Art  in  and  near  London  ; a Guide  Book  for  Visiters, 
by  H.  G.  CLARKE.  Fcp.  Svo.  sewed,  price  Is.  Gd.  ; 
containing  the  National  Gallery,  Dulwich  Gallery,  and 
Greenwich  Hospital  Naval  Gallery. 

The  National  Gallery;  a Guide  Book  for  Visiters. 
Price  4d. ; abridged  3d.  and  id. 

The  Dulwich  Gallery ; a Guide  Book  for  Visiters. 
Price  6d. ; abridged  4d.  and  2d. 

The  Naval  Gallery  at  Greenwich  Hospital;  a Guide 
Book  for  Visiters.  Price  3d. ; abridged  Id. 

The  Royal  Gallery,  Hampton  Court. — Nearly  ready. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAINT  IGNATIUS, 

Bishop  of  Antioch;  being  No.  I.  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Fathers,  Saints,  and  Martyrs  of  the  Early  Christiaa 
Church.  Imperial 32mo,  price  Is. 

LETTERS  TO  A YOUNG  LADY 
’ On  the  Advantages  of  Early  Piety.  Imperial  32mo. 
cloth.— Nearly  ready. 

Contents.— Personal  Advantages  of  Early  Piety. 
Domestic  Advantages  of  Early  Piety.  Early  Piety  as  a 


. - ' ' - ’ ' . , nil  Lfumciu,-  — . • — - u . - - 

Whitehall;  John  Wealc,  Architectural  Library,  5p,  High  Hoi-  preDaratovy  for  the  Duties  of  Active  Life.  Early  Piety 

Co.,  and  R.  Groombrmge,  Pater-  e - - ■ • ••  ..... 

,\.u.  i\r;i!rr& Field: 6.  West-  : ™ connected  wi 


ad. 


born;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  , — - - , 

nostcr-row  ; Hebert,  88,  Chcapsidc ; and  Mil.cr  & Field,  0,  \\  cst- 
min«ter-bridge-road, 


with  the  Immortal  Destiny  of  the  Human 


THE  BUILDER. 


15 


■JV/rOSLEY’S  METALLIC  PENS. — The  de- 

ItJL  cided  superiority  of  these  Pens  over  all  others  has  long 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Public,  and  MOSLEY  and  Co.,  by 
anxiously  embracing  every  opportunity  of  improving  their  manu- 
facture, have  at  length  brought  them  to  such  a state  of  perfec- 
tion, as  utterly  to  defy  competition.  M.  & ICo.  in  returning 
thanks  for  the  very  liberal  support  they  have  received,  would  beg 
at  the  same  time  to  observe,  that  as  few  persons  can  write  with 
the  same  description  of  Pen,  they  have  manufactured  a great 
variety  of  kinds,  being  thus  enabled  to  suit  the  hand-writing  of 
all. 

MOSLEY’S  PENS  arc  sold  by  all  stationers,  and  other  re- 
spectable pen  dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  Wholesale  at 
No.  8,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

To  guard  against  the  many  spurious  imitations  palmed  upon 
the  Public,  every  genuine  Pen  is  stamped  “ IUCHAHl)  MOS- 
LEY & Co.  London,”  and  it  is  requisite  that  particular  atten- 
tion he  paid  to  this  circumstance,  as  the  name  of  MOSLEY  has 
been  marked  upon  articles  of  a worthless  description,  the  name 
being  wrongly  spelled,  or  the  Christian  name  left  out — 
11  RICHARD  MOSLEY  & Co.  London,”  is  the  only  genuine 


BENTLEY’S  Patent  PORCELAIN  LET- 
TERS, for  shop-fronts,  hotels,  merchants,  shippers,  Ac., 
arc  25  percent,  cheaper  than  the  projecting;  they  are  the  most 
beautiful  and  imposing  to  the  sight  possible,  and  by  far  the  most 
durable  of  any  yet  introduced  j it  is  a fact  worthy  <>i'  remark,  that 
every  new  letter  that  lias  been  brought  out  within  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  Bentley's  invention  : also  JJcntley’s  newly-in- 
vented Zinc  and  Brass  Shop  Window  Plates,  both  flat  and  circu- 
lar, with  raised  letters,  without  a pnrticle  of  wax,  which  never 
get  oilt  of  order.  The  Queen’s,  Prince  Albert’s,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales’  coats  of  arms  in  wood  and  metal.  Observe. — The  onlv 
Manufactory  is  Bentley’s,  234,  High  Holhorn. 

IETTERS  FOR.  SHOP  FRONTS— Use 

J Mason’s  Imperishable  ones,  made  in  patent  Iron-stone  | 
China,  which  have  stood  the  severe  test  of  20  winters’  exposure  1 
in  front  of  their  manufactory  at  Fenton,  in  the  Potteries.  j 

To  be  had  of  Mr.  Wager  Bramcld,  Agent,  Id,  Norton-street.  1 
Portland-place. 


(N  RE  AT  COMFORT  TO  INVALIDS.— 

IT  FYKE’S  Patent  Hermetically  Sealed  Commode  Pail, 
forming  with  its  mahogany  seat  and  earthen  pan,  a completely 
air-tight,  inodorous,  portable  chamber  closet,  for  if.  6a.,  in  a 
neat  japanned  box,  21.  4s.,  in  a handsome  mahogany  enclosure, 
■Jl. ; rendering  n sick  room,  at  all  times,  as  fresh  and ‘comfortable 
to  enter  as  a well-appointed  drawing-room. 

Sold  at  Fyfe’s  Repository,  2(5,  Tavistock-strcet,  Covent  Garden. 
Also, 

TREDGOLD’S  WARM  ATM OSPIIERIC  AIR  STOVE,  fill- 
ing the  whole  area  of  a Church  with  a uniform  warmth  in  two 
hours  from  lighting  the  (ire. 

Orders  from  the  country,  with  a reference  in  London,  imme- 
diately attended  to. 


BIRD'S  EYE  MAPLE-  PLANKS,  lying-  in 

the  West  India  Docks,  for  sale  in  any  quantity:  also  a 
Case  of  very  superior  Satin-wood  Veneers.  Aiiplv,  prepaid,  W.. 
340,  Strand,  London.  r r * 


PATENT  TRANS  PA  RENT  VENTILA- 
TORS.— The  increasing  patronage  nITorded  to  this  inven- 
tion, which  has  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  palaces, 
public  offices,  most  of  the  principal  banking  and  club  houses, 
and  many  private  bouses,  warehouses,  offices,  Ac.,  has  induced 
the  proprietors  (FAIRS  ami  CO.)  to  an  cITort  for  their  more 
general  adoption,  in  furtherance  of  which  they  have  prepared  a 
graduated  and  greatly  reduced  tarilf  of  prices,  which  will  be  for- 
warded, post-paid,  on  application  to  Fairs  and  Co.,  22,  Morti- 
mcr-strcct,  Cavendish-square ; the  Factory,  (5,  Gillingham- 
strcct,  l’imlico ; or  Messrs.  Bunnett  and  Corpe,  2(5,  Lombard- 
street,  where  orders  are  also  received.  Fairs  and  Co.  arc  also 
Manufacturers  of  the  Improved  Zinc  Sashes,  now  so  extensively 
u»ed  for  Churches  and  other  buildings,  which  supersede  the  use 
of  copper,  at  a much  less  cost,  and  in  which  the  most  elaborate 
designs  may  be  executed. 


The  patent  fire  pump  and 

ANTI- FRICTION  PUMF—Thev  «re  both  simple  and 
cheap,  and  not  so  likely  to  get  out  ot  repair  as  the  common 
lump.  The  hire  Pump  combines,  without  any  alteration,  the 
common  domestic  Pump,  the  Lifting  Pump,  and  the  Force 
Pump.  The  Fire  Pump  is  adopted  by  her  Majesty’s  Board  of 
u orks,  and  one  is  fixed 'in  the  House  of  Commons.  Patent 
\\  ater-closcts,  Portable  ditto,  Self-acting  ditto,  Ac.  Ac. 

Freeman  Roe,  Plumber.  Engineer,  Ac.,  70,  Strund,  opposite  the 
Adclphi  Theatre. 


WILLIAM  SUGG  AND  CO.,  No.  19, 

Marsliam-strcet,  Westminster,  BRASS  and  IRON 
FOUNDERS,  GAS  ENGINEERS  and  FITTERS,  Makers  of 
Improved  Pntent  Gas  Meters,  Manufacturers  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  plain  and  ornamental  bronze,  brass  and  iron  work,  for 
OIL  or  GAS.  Fan  lights,  passage  and  lantern,  plain  or  orna- 
mented, Wholesale,^  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  Casting  for 
the  Trade. 


SMITH’S  PATENT  IMPROVED  WATER- 

CLOSET  combines  all  the  requisites  considered  indispensable 
to  form  ft  perfect  machine  of  this  nature.  In  its  action  it  is  rapid, 
certain,  and  complete  ; simplicity  of  construction  (the  want  of 
which  in  every  other  kind  has  been  the  fruitful  and  constant 
source  of  so  much  perplexity)  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  Smith’s  Patent  Improved  Water-Closet. 

The  value  of  these  Closets  has  been  confirmed,  after  the 
severest  tests  in  which  they  could  be  subjected,  by  persons  hold- 
ing important  situations  in  various  public  institutions,  and  must 
he  considered  conclusive  in  a matter  so  nearly  affecting  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  establishments  under  their  care. 
Such  is  the  confidence  of  the  Patentee  in  the  completeness  of 
this  invention,  that  he  distinctly  holds  himself  responsible  for 
the  perfect  action  of  every  Closet  fixed  under  his  own  superin- 
tendence, and  undertakes  to  remove,  free  of  expense,  any  that 
may  be  found  not  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  prospectus. 

*•*  See  “ Mechanic’s  Magazine”  of  Sept.  17th,  1842. 
Prospectuses  and  Testimonials  may  he.  had  of  the  Patentee,  T. 
SMITH,  Plumber,  Northampton  ; or  Hayward,  Tyler,  and  Co., 
Brass.founders,  85,  Upper  Whitccross-strcct,  St.  Luke’s, 


PATENT  PERRYZAN  PENS. 

PRICES  ACCESSIBLE  TO  ALL  WRITERS. 

Perry  & Co.,  Manufacturers  to  Her  Majesty  and  II.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 

introduced  anew  variety  of  their  excellent  Metallic  Pens,  in  boxes  containing  one  gross,  &c.  in  cases 
a quarter  of  n hundred,  and  on  cards;  all  of  which  are  manufactured  under  the  protection  of  their 
ulable  for  every  description  of  writing,  and  superior  to  all  the  ordinary  Steel  Pens  in  general  use. 
.strongly  recommend  Bankers,  Merchants,  Exporters  of  Metallic  Pens,  and  all  large  buyers  to  make 
to  articles,  in  the  full  confidence  they  will  be  found  to  possess  more  of  the  nocessary  elasticity  for  the 
I of  good  writing  than  any  other  Pens  at  a similar  price. 

Pens  In  Boxes, 
j PATE  NT  LARGE  BARREL-)  HHS 
In  Boxes,  containing  one  dozen  f 
Her,  or  in  Boxes  of  three  dozc-n  j 
lio  or  Medium  Points.  ) 

j PATENT  SMALL  BARREL  PENS,  in-! 

H in  turning  one  dozen  with  Holder,  or  in  Boxes  off 
J'n,  six  dozen,  or  twelve  dozen  each,  Fine  or  f 


DOUBLE  PATENT  PERRYIAN  FILTER.  INKSTANI 

JAMES  PERRY  and  Co.,  Manufacturers  to  Her  Majesty  and  H.  R.  H.  Pfince  Albc; 
Having  effected  considerable  improvement  in  their  FILTER  INKSTAND,  have  now  the  pleasure  to  armour 
„ , Q t,ect>l!“ 1 utent  has  been  grunted  to  them  for  such  improvement,  which  they  have  united  with  their  Fi 
lutent,  under  the  title  of  “DOUBLE  PATENT  1’ERRYIAN  FILTER  INKSTAND.”  The  eulorv  1 
stoued  on  the  Talent  Filter  Inkstand  by  the  public  journals,  and  the  preference  obtained  for  them  overt 
common  Inkstands,  were  almost  unprecedented.  The  present  novel  and  scientific  method  of  supplying  Cl. 
Ink  to  the  Dipping  Cup,  and  returning  it  into  the  reservoir,  is  exceedingly  simple,  the  action  beine  now  n 
formed  by  merely  lifting  up  the  lid  to  obtain  o supply,  and  shutting  it  down  to  withdraw  it  • in  this  state  it 
protected  from  dust  or  other  injury  in  any  place  or  climate.  When  the  Inkstand  is  filled,  it  is  alwavs  readv  i 
use,  and  the  writer  will  have  a regular  and  daily  supply  of  Clear  Ink  for  four  or  six  month*.  * y 


m 


PATENT  PENS,  No.  2,  in  Boxes,  containing  three  dozen,  six) 

I twelve  dozen  each,  with  Fine,  Medium,  or  Extra  Fine  Points,  f ^ 

li?"  wiOi^Fme^ ^ oxes^eontmning  threo  dozen,  six  dozen,  or  twelve  | ^ 


N*1 


.NS.2 


Pens  on  Cards. 


JN-3 


PIP 

ilfel 


»AtIK  sSS  SaRReI  pen!'  Fine  °r  Medium  Pcns  Holder. 

|VT  PENS ” ” " »»  ” 

|i?ens  in  Cases  containing  a Quarter  Hundred,  with  Holder. 

^TOBLaick1 pens*8’  No2,lrith  FiaC°r  Medjum  roint3 
BRONZE  PENS„ ,7.7  No.’ 2,'  ” ” 


fiffXorts  of  thePerryian  Pens,  manufactured  by  James  PennT&Co., arc  Sold  o 
MOK  PENS,  with  Fine  or  Medium  Points  .... 

7ns NS*  N"0i‘  *’  2’  a’  & 4’  With  Fine  or  wedium  Points’  7.7.7. 7. 7. 7.7.7. 7. 

| ice  pens  *.777.7 7. 7777777.7777  777 ! 7777. 

! . 1'J::.NSA.Nos-  7 aad  wi4h  Pine  or  Medium  Points*  7 . 

•ilivr  r*  F“c*  Mediuni-  Broad, or  Extra  Fine  Poimi .'.7.7 777’ 

1 ©WC-IS  £ 



',.v,v  K,sV,:?i5gNrsF.sy!‘  - ; '•  • 

l'l  X s'  * arpropnatc  Pens. . . . ditto ditto. ...  7 7 7 7 7 

- / r Birgc,  Round,  or  Small  nand,  per  Packet 77.7 

N II  — liiu-l,  Coni  and  Patkidcmiduns  KIKE  PENS,  with  suitable  Ho I. 

late  mS?*  


Cards  as  l 

. per  Card 
. ditto  .. 

. ditto  .. 

ditto  .. 

. ditto  .. 

. ditto  .. 

. ditto  . . 

. ditto  . . 

. ditto  . . 

. ditto  . . 

. ditto  .. 

. ditto  . . 

. ditto  .. 

. ditto  . . 

. ditto  .. 
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TV- 6. 


TV=  7 


■N24k 


1TEWT  PERRYIAN  ELASTIC  HOLDER. 

- ■' 1 W h!  Rs™  tTTa^^  softness  and  flesibilit7  to  the  Ten,  rendering 

■ of  paper.  It  may  be  had  wiUi  the  P^im^Vns^n^nn  progress  of  the  Pen  over 

Eacli  S 

febbyiak  libipid  ink, 

l“*JK?SPW,,KWflto  10  1Mf'  md  “*  Fen,  as  ota 

01  lv  POWDER,  Cd.  and  Is.  per  Packet 

| m "r“11  “»  Ink,,  when  rtU,  MeMlic  ft,  SLqracc 

• |iTw'  “d  °to  PencH-Fen-Cows,  uftpu  to  u« 

ei"n'  ” .run,  P™.  „ r™.  of  a. 

/ idl  Stationers  nnd  Dealers  in  Metallio 
I :C  Mnnulactory,  37  Rod  Lion  Square, 


TESTIMONIALS. 

It  possesses  the  advantage,  from  being  air-tight,  of  preserving  Ink  for  almost  any  period  of  time.— Timer. 
One  of  the  most  useful  Inventions  of  the  present  day  that  has  come  under  our  observation.— Afomino 
Herald. 

It  is  really  most  Ingenious,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  liable  to  get  out  of  order.— John  Bull. 

Very  ingeniously  constructed  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  Ink  at  a uniform  level,  where  it  is  presented  to 
the  dip  of  the  Pen. — Morning  Post. 

We  hare  tested  the  PERRYIAN  INKSTAND,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
trial.—  Atlas. 

PATENT  PERRYIAN  GRAVITATING  INKSTAND. 

yls  Cheap  as  the  Common  Inkstand. 

Tnis  neat  and  novel  invention  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  general  use;  it  preserves  the  Ink  in  great 
perfection  for  months  together,  without  the  trouble  of  refilling  ; it  excludes  dust,  &c.,  end  at  any  moment 
the  writer  is  supplied  with  Ink  in  the  most  perfect  state. 

The  Patentees  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  Bankers,  Merchants,  Solicitors,  Government 
Offices,  Public  Companies,  Shops,  Schools,  &c.,  as  a great  improvement  over  the  ordinary  Inkstand,  both  : 
regards  convenience,  and  considerable  saving  of  Ink.  This  Inkstand  will  be  found  invaluable  in  keeping 
the  Ink  always  clear  and  fit  for  use  in  every  climate.  It  is  of  a cylindrical  form,  with  a gravitating  action, 
adjusted  so  as  to  supply  the  Dipping  Cup  with  Ink,  which  can  be  returned  into  the  Cylinder  when  not  in  i 
Economy,  cleanliness,  and  usefulness  are  secured  by  it,  and  it  cannot  get  out  of  order.' 


TM-Y 
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fST  Sold  by  all  Stationers  and  Dealer*  in  Metallic  Pens,  ondatthcManufiicToiy, 
37,  Red  Lion  Square,  London. 


“THE  BUILDER.” 

THE  BUILDER.— This  Journal  will  be  ex- 
clusively «levoted’to*thc  interests  of  Builders,  by 
which  term  must  be  understood^all  that  numerous  and 
wealthy  portion  of  persons  connected  directly  or  indi- 
rectly with  Building.  It  will  partake  of  the  character  of 
a Trade  Journal  or  Magazine,  and  also  fulfil  the  objects 
of  a^Weekly  Newspaper,  by  giving  a faithful  and  im- 
partial abstract  of  the  News  of  the  Week.  The  Conduc- 
tors will  not  discuss  the  question  of  general  Politics,  nor 
will  they  enter  upon  Political  disquisition  at  all,  unless 
any  measure  should  be  proposed  affecting  the  clnss 
whose  interests  they  will  always  support  and  defend. 
Upon  such  occasions,  and  upon  such  occasions  only,  will 
their  paper  be  political.  It  will  be  of  no  party,  unless, 
indeed,  the  advocating  the  true  interests  of  all  classes 
connected  with  the  Building  Business,  from  the  Labourer 
to  the  Architect,  can  be  so  considered.  A portion  of 
“ THE  BUILDER” 

will  be  occupied  by  Essays  on'thc  Building  and  Furnish- 
ing Arts  in’all  their  various  and  numerous  branches.  It 
will  contaiil  the  designs  of  Ancient  Buildings  and  Works, 
and  of  those  of  our  own  day— not  mere  pictures  or  views 
from  which  nothing  is  to  be  learnt,  but  plans,  sections, 
Ac.,  which,  while  they  will  be  rendered  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble to  workmen  of  ordinary  information,  it  is  hoped  will 
not  be  below  the  notice  of  the  Architect  and  the  Ama- 
teur. 

When  we  consider  how  numerous  and  important  is  the 
class  to  whose  interests  this  Journal  is  dedicated  ; a class 
of  British  Artisans  numbering  at  least  half  a million  ; 
a class  whose  trade-education  distinguishes  them  in 
intellect,  knowledge,  and  wealth,  it  can  only  form  matter 
of  surprise,  that  while  the  Clerical,  Medical,  Legal, 
Military,  and  Naval,  the  Artists  and  Literati,  and  other 
classes  have  their  public  organs  of  opinion  and  informa- 
tion; while  the  Gardeners  and  Agriculturists,  Railway  and 
Commercial  aud  Banking  Companies  have  each  their 
mouth-piece  and  record;  the  religious  sects,  and  all 
Politicians  their  special  advocates,  that  this  most  nu- 
merous, most  intelligent,  and  most  wealthy,  should  have 
so  long  remained  without  this  bond  of  the  Press  ; to  in- 
struct and  inform,  to  disseminate  knowledge  as  to  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  to  advertise  wants,  and  form  for 
it  a general  nucleus  of  strength,  light,  and  union. 

Amongst  the  Tradesmen,  Manufacturers,  & c.  who  are 
particularly  interested  in 

“THE  BUILDER,” 

both  as  a medium  for  obtaining  information,  and  for  Ad- 
vertising  their  own  productions  and  requirements,  we 
may  enumerate  the  following  : — 


Britain  only,  and  of  tlirss  only  the  male  adults  of  20 
years  old  and  upwards  : — 

Architects  and  Engineers — No  number  given. 


Agents — None  given. 

Auctioneers 

Bricklayers 

..  29,653 

Builders 

Carpenters 

Cabinet  Makers  . . 

Carvers  and  Gilders 

2,854 

Chair  Makers 

Ironmongers  and  Ironfounders 

..  10,411 

Land  Jobbers 

. . 651 

Lime  Burners 

Masons  or  Wallers 

Marble  Cutters  .. 

Nailors  .. 

..  15,653 

Plumbers  ancl  Glaziers  . . 

Sawyers  . . 

..  19,181 

Upholsterers 

2,932 

Undertakers 

314,502 

TKSSELLAT  E I)  PA  V EM  ENT. — W V A TT, 

PARK  HR,  and  CO.  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
Public  to  their  Specimens  of  Tessellated  Pavement  which  may  be 
seen  at  Albion  Wharf,  llolland-strcct, 'Surrey  Foot  of  Dlackfriars- 
bridge.  . 

The  Tessera?  for  forming  this  Pavement  or  Flooring,  being 
composed  of  similar  material  to  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
mrcclain,  and  highly  vitrified,  arc  imperishable.  They  can  be 
.iad  of  any  size  and  form,  from  cubes  ot  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
with  the  colours  burnt  throughout  the  entire  body.  If  required, 
they  may  be  gilt  similar  to  those  on  the  tombs  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  Henry  the  Third.  They  arc  prepared  to  execute 
designs  for  these  floors,  or  to  dispose  of  the  small  Quarries  or 
Tesserie  by  the  gross,  to  such  persons  as  may  wish  to  execute 
their  own  floors.  These  Tcsserie  may  be  united  on  the  floor 
with  Roman  Cement,  Lime,  and  Pozzolano,  Plaster  of  Paris,  or 
most  of  the  Cements  now  in  use  ; or  prepared  in  slabs,  and  laid 
with  the  same  facility  as  Portland  Stone  paving. 


Architectural  Authors 
Publishers 
Asphalte  Companies 
Artificial  Stouc  Manufacturers 
Auctioneers  and  Agents  for 
Buildings,  Land,  Timber 
Sales,  Ac. 

Bath,  Portland,  Granite,  York- 
shire, anil  other  Stone  Mer- 
chants 

s Fender,  Rods,  Plate,  Ac. 
Manufacturers 
Brass  Founders 
Blind  Makers,  Venetian  and 
others 

Booksellers  | 

Bent  Timber  Manufacturers 
Brokers,  Consignments,  Sales, 


Lead  Merchant! 

Lime  Merchants  and  Burners 
Locksmith*  and  Bellhangcrs 
Lock  Manufacturers 
Loan  Societies 

Mathematical  Instrument  Ma- 
kers 

Machine  Makers,  Engines,  Ac. 
metallic  Sash  Makers  — 
Springs,  Ac. 

Mechanics’  Institutions 

Mechanical  Instrument  Makers 

Millwrights  and  Millstones 
Modellers  anil  Carvers 
Marble  Workers  — Chimney- 
piece  Manufacturers 
Nail  Merchants 
Oven  Builders 
Paint  and  Colour  Merchants 
Papier  Marini  Manufacturers 
Paviours 

Picture  Frame  and  Gilt  Mould- 
ing Makers 
Patents— Patent  Agi 
Plasterers  and  Plaster  of  Paris 
Pump  .Makers,  Ac. 

Pencil  Makers 

Prices  Current— Timber,  Lead, 
Iron,  Ac. 

Publishers,  Printers,  Ac. 
Railway  Companies 
Registration  of  Designs 
Roman  Cement  Makers 
Sales— Timber,  Land,  Houses, 
Ac. 

Sragliola  Manufacturers 
Saw  .Mills,  Sawing,  SawMakers 
Stone  Quarries  and  Merchants 
Slate  do.  do. 

Staffordshire  Tiles,  Bricks, 
Pipes,  Ac. 

Ships  — Imports,  Exports, 
Emigration,  Ac. 

Steam  Engines,  and  Boiler 
Makers 

Stove  Grate  Makers 
Tool  Makers 

Ventilating  and  Warming 
Buildings 
Upholsterers 

Wire  Drawers  and  Workers 
Closet  Makers 
Wood  Paving  Companies 
Wood  Letters 

Window  Blind  Makers  — 
Transparent,  Ac. 

Workmen  wanted 
Zinc  Manufacturers,  and  Door- 
plate Makers 
Zincography  and  Artists 


To  which,  if  we  add  for  Ireland,  for  apprentices  and 
increase  of  population,  we  shall  have  a number  propably 
far  exceeding  half  a million  1 

That  this  description  of  paper  has  been  long  a desider- 
atum, is  evinced  by  the  history  and  character  of  the  as- 
sociations of  years  past.  The  struggles  on  the  part  of 
masters  and  men,  and  the  attitude  taken  by  the  public 
towards  both,  required  an  interlocutor  of  this  nature  to 
promote  a good  understanding,  and  to  secure  equity  and 
justice  to  all.  With  such  an  auxiliary,  what  waste  of 
time  and  funds  had  been  avoided — what  noble  projects 
carried  out— what  petty  strife  [suppressed— what  dis- 
tractions kept  down.  Our  dignity  would  have  been 
maintained,  and  our  cause  ennobled. 

But  more  than  this.  How  many  of  the  claims  of  hum- 
ble merit  have  slept  in  this  interval  for  the  want  of  a 
friendly  expositor,  or  a common  vehicle  of  publicity  ? 
And  how  many  valuable  inventions  have  languished  want- 
ing encouragement,  or  died  still-born  in  the  obscurity  of 
their  birth?  How  many  toilsome  wanderings  of  the  ar- 
tisan in  search  of  employment  might  have  been  avoided  ? 
— how  many  common  benefits  have  been  withheld  . 
How  frequently  the  hand  of  brotherly  charity  undirected, 
and  the  worthy  object  frustrated  of  its  aid  ? In  the  glut 
of  work  in  one  quarter  and  its  scarcity  in  another,  how 

promptly  would  

1 “THE. BUILDER” 

have  adjusted  the  balance  ? Its  columns  at  all  times  open 

to  inquiries,  and  the  office  for  reference,  would  have 

solved  many  difficulties,  and  facilitated  many  purposes  of 

good. 

But  “ better  late  than  never.”  The  present  effort  will 
be  under  the  chief  conduct  of  one  who,  from  his  experience 
and- practice,  has  derived  means  and  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  wants,  and  understanding  the  interests,  of 
the  class  to  whom  he  has  the  honour  to  belong.  And  it 
will  be  the  object  at  all  times  to  enlist  in  behalf  of  this 
enterprise  the  talent  and  services  of  all  superior  minds 
and  zealous  hearts  in  the  various  kindred  professions. 

The  paper  will  be  of  a convenient  size  for  being  bound 
as  a book,  and  so  that  the  essays  and  illustrations  may 
be  separated  and  preserved.  As  before  stated  in  respect 
of  the  political  department,  the  Editor  will  endeavour  to 
steer  clear  of  partizanship.  But  times  may  arise  when  a 
fearless  advocacy  of  trade  interests  will  require  him  to 
oppose  or  support  the  party  in  power  ; on  such  occasions 
he  will’claim  for  himself  the  light  to  assert  his  views, 
and  those  of  his  class,  in  a manly  and  temperate  manner. 

The  illustrations  will  consist  of  views,  plans,  eleva- 
tions, and  sections  of  ancient  and  modern  buildings,  and 
of  parts  of  buildings,  so  as  effectually  to  describe  their 
peculiar  excellencies ;— of  working  drawings  and  dia- 
grams for  the  carpenter,  mason,  cabinet-maker,  &c.  See. ; 
—designs  of  manufactured  ai  tides  and  implements  used 
in  building ;— of  improved  associations  and  architectural 
arrangements,  whether  in  the  cottage  or  the  mansion, 
the  villa  or  the  palace,  in  the  farm,  the  village,  and  the 
city ; in  short,  there  will  be  no  subject  in  art  or  science 
connected  with  building  'and  the  furnishing  of  buildings 
that  will  not  be  sought  after  to  be  introduced  here. 

As  a medium  of  Advertisements,  its  merits  will  be 
obvious:  the  list  already  given,  comprehends  a large 
number  of  those  to  whom  sucht  a paper  as  this  offers 
always  the  only  proper  vehicle.  But  there  are  many 
besides  to  whom  it  will  be  a welcome  organ.  In  the 
matter  of  contracts  for  building,  of  business  to  be  dis- 
posed of  or  sought  after,  of  workmen  wanted  or  seeking 
employment,  and  in  all  such  pertaining  to  the  class  of 
builders  and  cabinet  makers,  it  will  at  once  form  a per- 
fect scheme  of  publicity,  thereby  encouraging  many  to 
advertise,  in  the  certainty  of  their  '.advertisements  being 
read,  and  many  to  read  in  the  same  certainty  of  finding 
ail  answer  to  their  wants.  ....  t-j-.  r 

\U  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  ot 
“ T.ME  Buiider,”  No.  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


I ENCAUSTIC  or  INLAID  ORNAMENTAL 

^ TILES,  for  paving  churches,  halls,  corridors.  Ac.— 
WYATT,  PARKER,  and  Co.  beg  to  acquaint  the  public  that 
they  arc  now  prepared  to  execute  PAVEMENTS  with  these 
beautiful  tiles,  manufactured  in  imitation  of  the  best  ancient 
examples  from  the  Chapterhouse,  Westminster,  Winchester 
Cathedral,  Komscy  Church,  Great  Malvem,  Ac.  Being  made  of 
the  famous  red  Staffordshire  clay,  they  are  of  a less  porous  body 
than  the  ancient  tiles,  consequently  are  more  durable,  and  will 
bear  the  roughest  usage  to  which  a foot-pavement  can  be  subject, 
and  arc  therefore  more  economical  than  any  of  the  marbles  and 
stones  now  in  use  for  similar  purposes.  W.  P.,  and  Co.  also 
have  a great  variety  of  other  tiles  of  various  colours  for  flooring, 
and  white  glazed  tiles  for  the  sides  of  stoves,  dairies,  baths,  Ac. 
Specimens  may  be  seen  at  Wyatt,  Parker,  and  Co.’s  wharf, 
Holland-strect,  Surrey  Foot  of  nlackfriars-bridgc. 


Artists,  ekintsellers,  and  others 

arc  respectfully  informed  that  C.  F.  Brelefcld  has  formed  a' 
large  Collection  of  new  and  elegant  Designs  for  Picture  Frames 
in  the  Improved  Papier  Much  A The  superiority  of  these  Frames 
consists  in  their  haring  all  the  effect  ol  old  carved  work;  many 
patterns  represent  exactly  the  finest  carvings  of  the  l/th  cen- 
tury. The  small  parts  arc  far  less  liable  to  injury  than  putty 
work.  Tapicr  Mnchd  being  a remarkably  tough  and  bard  sub- 
stance, it  never  shrinks,  and  takes  gilding  very  freely  ; the  frames 
do  not  weigh  one  quarter  the  weight  of  others,  and  the  price  is 

below  that  usually  charged. 

Many  specimens  are  now  on  view  at  C.  F.  Brelefcln  s I apier 
Mache  Works,  No.  15,  Wcllington-strcct  North,  Strand,  where 
also  Pattern  Books  may  be  had,  price  14s.,  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  Patterns  of  Picture  and  Glass  Frames  and  V indow 

Cornices,  already  executed,  and  on  sale. 

“PICTURE  FRAMES.— Wc  direct  the  especial  attention  of 
all  persons  interested  in  this  subject  to  the  frames  for  pictures 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Brelefcld  ; they  are  of  Papier  MachA  and 
the  advantages  they  possess  over  the  ordinary  composition  frames 
are  so  strong  and’  so  numerous,  that  they  must  inevitably  be 
brought  into  general  use.  They  look  exceedingly  attractive,  and 
are  in  reality  as  much  so  as  if  they  had  passed  througli  the  hands 
of  the  carver,  and  been  produced  at  about  ten  times  the  expense. 
The  gilding  tells  with  very  brilliant  effect;  and  no  matter  how 
elaborate  the  pattern  may  be,  they  have  a clearness  and  sharp- 
ness that  wc  have  seldom  or  never  seen  obtained  in  composition. 

— Art-Union.  


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND 

THE  PUBLIC.  _ j 

Thomas  peake  s terro-metallic  j 

MANUFACTORIES,  Tunstall,  near  Newcastle,  Stafford-  j 
shire.  Depot,  Albion  Wharf,  Holland-strcet,  London,  per 
Messrs.  Wyatt,  Parker,  and  Co.  , . . 

The  manufacturer  and  his  late  father  have  conducted  the  pre- 
sent business  since  1808,  now  thirty-four  years.  He  begs  to  re- 
mark  that,  during  that  period,  the  articles  have  supplanted  other  . 
materials  to  a considerable  extent  provincially ; and  experience 
leads  him  to  believe  that  they  will  bo  more  generally  adopted  in 
the  metropolis,  as  they  become  known.  „ 

T.  P.  had  the  honour  to  supply  root  tdes  for  lodges,  villas,  Ac.  • 
at  Chatsworth,  and  he  believes  they  arc  not  excelled  in  efficiency  - 
or  appearance  by  anv  tiled  roofs  in  the  world. 

Pipes  instead’  of  Parget  for  chimneys,  cither  circular  for  ma- 
sonry, or  14  by  9 in.,  and  other  forms  and  sizes,  not  to  injure  the 
bond  of  brickwork;  Grecian,  Italian,  pan,  plain,  and  orna-  ‘ 
mental  tiles,  instead  of  slates,  for  roofs,  with  tiles  tor  the  hips, 
valleys,  and  ridges,  a desirable  substitute  for  lead,  those  for  ridges 
with  pyramidal  points,  lilies,  Ac.;  paving  tiles,  6,  74,  and  9 m. 
square’,  blue  and  red,  to  lay  in  checquer  ; skirting  tiles;  garden 
edging  tiles,  very  neat ; channel  tiles;  sough  grate  tiles;  drain 
shell  tiles;  conduit  pipes,  of  various  diameters,  from  3 to  l6in., 
with  dead  or.sockct  joints,  also  conical,  to  fit  one  within  another 
—the  12  and  16  in.  arc  well  adapted  for  small  sewers.  Great 
numbers  of  the  different  sorts  and  sizes  of  these  pipes  have  been 
used  upon  the  railways,  especially  the  London  and  Birmingham, 
the  Great  Western,  and  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  lines.  At 
home  and  abroad  they  are  preferred  to  lead,  iron,  Ac.,  to  convey  . 
water  for  domestic  use.  The  paring  of  this  material,  whether 
square  or  oblong,  is  clean,  efficient,  and  durable;  it  is  well 
adapted  for  ground  floors  in  general,  for  outyards,  footpaths  in 
towns,  Ac.  _ , _ 

Bath  Depot— Mr.  W.  Davcy,  the  Quay. 

Bristol  Depot— Mr.  G.S.  Burroughs,  Canon’s-marsh. 


OR, 

Chinaand  Earthenware. — APSLEY  PEL  L ATT,  only  si 
vingpartner  of  the  firm  of  Pellatt  and  Green,  many  years  since  re- 
moved from  St.  Paul’s  churchyard  to  the  Falcon  Glass  Works. 
Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  which  is  the  only  establishment  in 
London  where  every  operation  connected  with  glass  manufacture 
(as  blowing,  cutting,  engmring.  stoppering,  AcUxnay  be  seen  in 
full  operation  every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  .Thursday.  rot  l 
description,  with  engravings,  sec  Penny  Magazine,  No.  5/2.  The 
extensive  show-roouis  contain  a large  assortment  of  decanters, 
wine  glasses,  tkssert  services,  toilet  and  smelling  bottles,  medical 
and  philosophical  glass  ware,  crystal  renaissance  chandeliers,  1 
massive,  highly  refractive,  and  decorated  with  large  arabesque  • 
ornamental  drops,  easily  cleaned  ; also  girandoles  candlesticks, 
Ac.  The  china  and  earthenware  comprise  breakfast,  dinner, 
desert,  tea,  and  chamber  services,  from  the  best  manufacturers; 
together  with  an  extensive  selection  of  Etruscan,  Italian,  and 
other  vases,  modelled  and  executed  by  the  most  able  artists  at 
Messrs.  U'edgwood’s  works,  at  Etruria,  including  his  celebrated 
chcf-d’ceuvrc  copy  of  the  largest  Etruscan  vase  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Portland  vase,  Ac.  Printed  lists,  with  sketches, 
may  be  had  on  application. 


s 


MITH’S  PATENT  ROUBLE  AND  SIN- 

GLE  ACTION  DOOR-SPRINGS  are  warranted  to  be 
the  cheapest  and  best.  , „ . 

Patent  wcathcr-tigbt  Fastenings  and  Cill  bars  for  French 
casements,  which  render  the  French  windows  perfectly  dry,  and 
make  a secure,  cheap,  and  invisible  fastening.  Improved  cramps 
for  laving  floors.  . , . ..  _ 

Manufactory  for  Iron  and  Brass  work  of  every  description. 
Dep6t  for  the  Patent  Wire,  Rope,  and  Sash  Line,  69,  Pnnces- 
strect,  Leicestcr-square.  


ondon :— Prin’ed  by  Messrs-  J.  L.  Cox  A Sons,  ,0,  Great 
Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields : and  published  by  Fa ancis 
Newton,  a*  the  Office,  2,  York-strect,  Covent-gardcn,  where 
all  Letters  and  Communications  for  the  Editor  arc  to  be  ad- 
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SATURDAY,  February  18,  1S43. 

The  various  speculations  and  expressions  of 
opinion  to  which  our  movements  have  given 
rise  would,  if  accurately  noted,  supply  the 
most  interesting  exposition  of  what  we  have  to 
contend  with  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  we 
have  to  encourage  us  on  the  other.  We 
should  gather  from  it  the  most  convincing 
testimony  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  effort 
as  that  which  we  are  now  making  to  remove 
the  general  ignorance  on  all  points  connected 
with  Building,  whether  as  regards  the  science 
or  its  professors  and  practitioners.  Grave  and 
experienced  men  are  to  be  found  who 
hold  up  their  hands  in  astonishment  at  the 
rashness,  as  they  consider  it,  of  our  enter- 
prise— men  who  argue  upon  general  principles 
against  the  success  of  our  plan.  They  say  the 
Builders  are  not  a reading  class,  nor  a class  at 
all,  either  in  themselves  or  their  connection, 
to  support  a periodical  like  the  one  we  propose 
to  give.  The  publishers  in  particular,  and  they, 
in  their  experience  on  all  points  connected 
with  publication,  arc  certainly  entitled  to  be 
considered  oracles  — the  publishers  gene- 
rally have  but  a mean  opinion,  or  say  they  can 
form  no  opinion  at  all  of  the  probabilities  of 
success.  They  confess  themselves  astonished 
at  the  numbers  of  the  Building  Class;  hut 
they  mistrust  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
come  upon  the  data  which  these  numbers  sup- 
ply. So  little  have  publishers  had  to  do  with 
the  Building  Class,  and  so  little  the  Builders 
with  the  publishers,  that  they  might  have  lived 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same  globe  as  re- 
gards the  acquaintance  each  has  with  the 
other  for  any  practical  interchange  of  their 
mutual  special  interests;  but  wo  propose  to 
bring  them  into  more  intimate  union,  and  to 
make  the  publisher  at  least  confess  that  he 
knew  not  one  half  the  territory  over  which  his 
appointment  was  designed  to  extend. 

But  there  are  parties  connected  with  the 
arts  who  might  have  been  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  something  lik'e  a consciousness  of  the 
immense,  as  it  is  intimate,  alliance  that  subsists 
between  them  and  the  Builders  as  members,  it 
mavbesaid,  of  one  common  fraternity ; and  these 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  more  important  facts  as  it 
is  possible  to  suppose  men  to  be.  An  eminent 
sculptor  addressed  us  the  other  day  in  a strain 
of  this  character:  “The  Builders,”  said  he, 

“ are  too  small  a body  to  support  a class  paper ; 
look  around  you,”  he  continued,  “and  you  find 
them  dotted  here  and  there  only,  and  not  like 
the  Shoemakers,  or  the  Publicans,  or  the 
Butchers,  meeting  you  at  every  turn.”  It 
should  be  stated  that  he  had  not  seen  our  Pre- 
cursor Number.  We  asked  him  if  he  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Carpenters  alone  outnumber- 
ed the  Shoemakers,  and  that  the  whole  body  of 
Builders  are  as  five  to  one  of  that  very  nume- 
rous class:  that  in  round  numbers  we  had 
130,000  Carpenters,  GO, 000  Masons,  40,000 
Bricklayers,  30,000  Painters,  Plumbers,  and 
Glaziers,  and  so  on.  And  that  these  were  an 
intelligent,  a reading,  a thinking,  and  provident 
class,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world.  At  this  he 
expressed  his  surprise,  but  yet  in  such  terms  as 
to  shew  us  that  there  was  a leaven  of  incredu- 
lity mixed  with  it.  Again  we  referred  to  them 
i as  an  advertising  class,  on  which  he  seemed 
i amazed,  but  more  so  when  we  pointed  out  to 
: him  seventy-one  advertisements  in  the  Precur- 
sor, and  expressed  our  belief  that  shortly  it 
i would  amount  to  five  times  that  number.  On 
this  head,  indeed,  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to 
• give  convincing,  proof,  were  we  so  disposed, 
i and  we  know  not  but  we  may,  for  the  curiosity 
) of  the  matter,  some  day  do  it ; we  could  print 
1 the  largest  part  of  a paper  in  thickly-set  adver- 


tisements pertaining  to  building,  and  all 
selected  from  the  London  and  provincial  papers 
of  one  week:  sales  and  falls  of  timber,  of  brick 
earth,  and  minerals;  of  building  land  and 
general  building  materials  ; businesses  to  be 
disposed  of,  contracts  to  let,  situations 
wanted,  and  the  like;  indeed,  there  is  no 
such  class,  no  class  so  much  in  need  of,  and 
so  well  able  to  support  their  own  weekly  paper. 
Other  parties  we  have  met  with,  and  reports 
have  been  brought  to  our  cars,  from  men  mov- 
ing in  the  very  ranks  of  the  workmen  them- 
selves, who  express  a most  disparaging  opi- 
nion, not  of  our  objects,  or  our  exertions,  but 
of  their  fellow-workmen  ; they  sav,  in  as  many 
words,  that  “ we  arc  throwing  pearls  before 
swine.”  The  plan  is  good,  they  admit;  but 
they  urge  that  the  mass  of  the  workmen  are 
too  fond  of  amusements,  and  so  given  to  low 
and  sensual  indulgences,  as  to  deny  the  hope 
that  they  will,  to  any  extent  of  numbers,  seek 
to  benefit  by  it.  These  people,  we  are  afraid, 
measure  their  class  by  themselves.  Others 
again  urge,  that  the  reading  appetite  is  viti- 
ated and  depraved,  and  that  unless  we  pander 
to  the  passions  of  the  multitude  “ by  strong 
and  exciting  and  vulgar  matter”  (we  use  their 
own  words),  we  may  look  in  vain  for  subscri- 
bers. Against  all  these  we  have  to  contend, 
and  we  arc  utterly  opposed  to  them  in  opinion 
on  all  such  grounds  as  the  foregoing;  but  in 
one  point  we  agree,— we  certainly  have  an  up- 
hill affair.  The  ground  we  have  chosen  is 
unoccupied  and  untrodden.  We  have  a great 
task  in  reversing  the  usage  of  centuries.  We 
must,  therefore,  call  upon  the  workmen  them- 
selves to  aid  us  in  fighting  their  own  battle, — 
not  a battle  against  interests  or  individuals, 
but  against  ignorance  and  exclusion.  And  we 
reiterate  our  call  on  the  friends  of  the  working 
classes,  for  whose  satisfaction,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  all  who  care  to  know  it,  we  now 
make  our  profession  of  purpose  as  regards  the 
end  and  object  of  our  labours. 

We  do  not  want  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the 
workman  with  discontent ; we  do  not  want  to 
unsettle  or  disturb  the  relations  of  society;  we 
do  not  wish  to  raise  any  man  above  his  proper 
condition.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  pro- 
mote and  teach  contentment;  we  would  settle 
and  consolidate;  we  would  give  every  man  his 
own  proper  level.  We  consider  that  it  is  too 
much  the  tendency  of  the  agitation  of  these 
times  to  effect  the  opposite  of  all  this.  The 
best  words  are  perverted  from  their  true  mean- 
ing or  misunderstood ; a false  principle  per- 
vades and  regulates  our  intentions,  and  the 
world  runs  counter  to  its  own  wishes,  by  rea- 
son of  its  neglect  of  simple  truths,  which  he 
who  runs  may  read. 

As  regards  that  much  abused  word  educa- 
tion, and  as  to  our  purpose  to  educate  the 
workman,  a right  understanding  will  suffice 
to  disarm  it  of  its  terrors  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  have  seen  in  its  perversion  or  abuse  that 
which  they  have  ascribed  to  education  itself. 
What  is  an  educated  man  ? Here  we  fancy 
we  hear  ten  thousand  voices  exclaim,  What  a 
question  ! And  yet  we  challenge  the  whole  of 
that  ten  thousand  to  give  the  true  answer,  if 
they  reply  in  the  generally  accepted  meaning 
of  the  term.  Education  is  too  frequently  con- 
founded with  book-learning,  and  that  is  con- 
sidered to  be  knowledge  which  is  only  the  key 
to  it.  Take  your  educated  man,  as  he  is  called, 
and  put  him  into  the  workshop, or  the  sphere  of 
operation  in  that  art  on  which  he  descants  so 
learnedly,  and  he  must  give  way  (at  first  at 
least)  to  the  unlettered, or,  as  he  is  termed,  the 
uneducated  artificer  and  labourer.  A mind 


well  stored  with  the  facts  that  bear  upon  any 
particular  art,  may  be  likened  to  a well-fur- 
nished chest  of  tools;  but  it  requires  a prac- 
tised hand  to  apply  those  tools  with  ski-11  and  to 
a useful  purpose — all  the  rest  is  mere  theory; 
and  of  this  sort  of  theory  we  have  a great  deal 
too  much  now-a-days. 

Aye ! we  will  take  the  rude,  unlettered 
Carpenter  of  the  most  obscure  country  work- 
shop, and  match  him  as  an  educated  mar. 
against  the  most  learned  pundit  of  our 
universities.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 

that  the  Carpenter  is  a better  man  for 
his  rudeness,  or  because  he  may  read  or  write 
badly,  or  not  at  all ; but  we  take  this  as  an 
illustration  of  the  meaning  wo  attach  to  the 
word  education  in  its  practical  sense,  and  we 
will  now  say  a word  as  to  its  bearing  on  the 
course  we  have  chalked  out  for  ourselves. 

It  is  true  that  the  relations  of  society  and 
its  workings  in  these  times  appear  very  mys- 
terious, confused,  and  complicated  ; but  what 
does  it  arise  from  ? Docs  any  man  imagine 
it  to  be  more  difficult  to  regulate  domestic  or 
civic  government  now,  than  it  was  in  the  sim 
plest  state  of  pastoral  life?  Not  a whit  the 
more,  provided  the  education  of  the  heart,  the 
bringing  out  o>  its  virtuous  tendencies  be  pro- 
perly studied  and  promoted.  Teach  the  work- 
man his  duties  in  the  several  relations  in  which 
he  is  placed,  as  much  as  you  aim  at  making 
him  skilful  in  the  handling  of  his  tools,  or  the 
fashioning  of  his  materials,  and  you  have 
educated  him  for  the  whole  end  of  his  exist- 
ence ; but  he  wants  few  or  none  of  the  theories 
of  matters  that  are  above  him. 

It  is  to  settle  then,  to  calm  or  quell  the  agi- 
tation of  purpose  which  now  disturbs  the  pub- 
lic mind,  to  do  our  part  in  this,  as  we  con- 
ceive, great  work  of  national  repair,  to  bring 
into  harmony  the  now  contending  powers  and 
forces,  and  to  assist  in  our  humble  way  to  direct 
them  to  one  end  and  object,  of  peaceful  and 
profitable  action  that  our  exertions  will  be  di- 
rected. 

And  how  :io  we  propose  to  do  this  ? how 
do  we  aim  to  be  useful  in  this  work  of  charity, 
— forsurely  charity  it  must  becalled  which  shall 
effect  the  ends  of  peace?  Why,  by  bearing 
in  mind  and  acting  upon  the  old  proverb, 

“ Charity  begins  at  home.”  We  begin  with 
our  class — we  begin  at  home. 

Oh ! there  are  conquests  more  bright,  achieve- 
ments higher,  glory  greater,  to  be  reaped  in 
this  sphere  than  in  all  the  turmoil  of  politics, 
or  the  dread  strife  of  war!  Let  us  wean  our 
countrymen,  but  particularly  that  great  body  of 
which  we  have  the  honour  of  being  a member, 
— the  building  class,' — from  the  fretting  and 
exciting  consideration  of  subjects  which  only 
tend  to  unhinge  the  mind  and  distract  it  from 
acquiring  that  solid  profit  which  a skilful  exer- 
cise of  his  craft  procures  for  every  intelligent 
workman,  let  the  quiet  habits  of  a steady  in- 
dustry be  enforced  upon  ourselves  ; let  our  cu- 
rious and  admiring  thoughts  be  bent,  so  far  as 
business  goes,  upon  the  investigation  of  the 
principles  in  science,  and  the  properties  in  na- 
ture which  affect  the  things  we  construct,  and 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed  ; 
let  the  workshop  and  the  building  have  our 
working  hours,  and  our  homes  and  families  the 
rest,  even  to  a participation  in  our  studies,  for 
these  in  most  instances  may  be  made  the  inte- 
rest, and  now  and  then  the  delight  of  every 
family  circle. 

Is  it  nothing,  good  countrymen  and  esteemed 
fellow-craftsmen,  that  we  have  to  boast 
honours  and  achievements  such  as  neither  mi 
litary  daring,  or  statesmanlike  craft  or  wisdom 
has  ever  attained,  or  can  attain  to.  What  are 
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all  the  doings  of  the  science  of  war  or  govern- 
ment compared  with  the  building  up,  on  clear 
and  well-defined  principles,  abstract  as  well  as 
tangible,  those  stupendous  and  imperishable 
memorials  of  a country  s history  which  the 
works  of  the  Architect  and  the  Building  Arti- 
ficer supply.  After  the  lapse  of  ages  of  obscurity, 
we  recover,  by  means  of  the  indelible  tracings 
of  the  hand  of  the  long  departed,  a knowledge 
of  the  habits,  character,  and  condition  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  lived  and  worked. 
How  much  of  the  tale  of  British  history  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  of  following  centuries, 
have  to  be  recorded  by  the  architect  and  buil- 
der of  these  days  ? and  by  those  whom  their 
present  conduct  will  influence?  How  impor- 
tant then  it  is  that  there  should  be  none  of  the 
trifling  in  our  department,  and  that  we  should 
be  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  functions  we 
arc  called  upon  to  exercise. 

The  humblest  workman  of  the  building 
class  is  charged  with  the  duties  of  the  same 
mission.  It  will  be  our  part  to  show  them 
bow  this  duty  was  discharged  in  times  gone 
bv,  and  to  engage  them  in  the  consideration 
of  such  subjects,  and  in  the  labour  of  acquir- 
ing a similar  mastery  in  their  craft  with  those 
whose  works  we  call  upon  them  to  join  us  in 
investigating. 

It  is  thus  that  we  propose  to  educate— the 
standard  of  mechanical  and  moral  excellence 
must  be  raised  at  the  same  time,  and  good  ci- 
tizens, as  well  as  able  artisans  and  artists,  be 
trained  under  one  system  and  together. 

OUn  CORRESPONDENCE. 

It  is  a pleasing  part  of  our  duty  to  acknow- 
ledge the  flattering  testimonials  we  have 
received  in  favour  ol  our  work.  Certain  of 
our  approving  friends  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  write,  but  many  more  have  called  at  the 
office,  and  expressed  the  wannest  interest  in 
the  success  of  The  Builder,  with  a determi- 
nation to  do  all  in  their  power  to  insure  it. 
The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
have,  by'a  special  resolution,  directed  their 
Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  Bailey)  to  acknow- 
ledge the  reception"  of  our  first  number,  and 
the  Society  of  Arts  have  placed  it  in  their 
library,  and  thanked  us  for  the  presentation. 
These  matters  are  noted  as  shewing  that  a 
work  of  this  class  is  recognized  by  important 
public  bodies  as  deserving  of  their  especial 
regard  ; and  we  feel  assured  that  as  we  advance 
we  shall  find  not  only  an  admission  but  a wel- 
come to  every  public  and  private  library  in 
which  the  literature  of  art  obtains  a place. 

We  have  letters  of  encomium  from  archi- 
tects as  well  as  from  builders  and  working 
men  ; and  as  it  is  for  the  latter  that  we  are  most 
anxious,  feeling  assured  that  when  matters  are 
ri"Rt  at  the  base  of  the  social  structure,  the 
ornaments  arc  firmly  fixed  and  supported,  so 
we  feel  the  greater  pride  in  perceiving  the 
interest  which  the  workman  takes  in  our  la- 
bours. It  is  the  architect,  however,  and  the 
experienced  and  liberal  master  builder,  the 
clerk  of  works,  and  foreman,  who  can  assist  us 
to  the  enlightening  of  the  body  of  the  craft  ; 
and  we  have  one  grateful  specimen  of  this 
species  of  co-operation,  from  a learned  and 
eminent  architect,  an  extract  from  which  we 
cannot  forbear  committing  to  print. 

“ I should  like  to  know  whether  The  Builder 
will  assume  the  character  of  Loudon’s  Magazine, 
or  whether  you  intend  it  entirely  for  the  working 
classes— if  for  the  latter,  shall  you  endeavour  to 
bring  before  them  the  principles  of  what  they  are 
called  upon  to  labour  at,  or  shall  you  endeavour  to 
give  them  a taste  for  those  acquirements  which  at 
present  are  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  those  who 
direct  them  ? I do  not  ftar  any  ill  from  raising 
the  mental  condition  of  the  artisan,  but  see  in  it 
much  good,  at  the  same  time,  feel  the  difficulty  of 
elevating  the  social  condition  of  so  large  a mass  of 
the  community,  and  am  desirous  that  when  the 
attempt  is  made,  it  should  be  followed  by  success. 

“ To  inform  the  working  classes  hew  their  labour 
was  performed  in  ancient  days,  would  be  instruc- 
tive and  amusing,  and  would  lead  to  a better  style 
of  workmanship.  I will  instance  the  carpenter’s 


employment — describe  the  tools,  the  style  of  setting 
out  and  executing  roofs  of  the  middle  ages,  where 
neither  iron-work  nor  nails  of  any  kind  were  em- 
ployed. The  scarfing,  the  manner  of  uniting  the 
timbers,  &c.  & c.,  arc  all  at  variance  with  modern 
practice.  Then  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the 
whole  is  put  together  and  balanced  would  be  a 
study  calculated  to  raise  him  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, and  satisfy  him  that  he  belonged  to  a superior 
class  of  artificers.  Emulation  would  encourage  him 
to  do  as  well  or  better,  to  carry  the  same  excellence 
into  minor  employments,  or,  at  all  events,  to  un- 
derstand sufficient  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  ex- 
amination of  many  of  the  specimens  left  us.  A 
vast  deal  might  be  written  upon  the  mere  handi- 
craft-much more  upon  the  principles — more  still 
upon  the  art ; and  when  the  design  is  taken  up,  the 
field  is  too  spacious  to  put  bounds  to.” 

The  foregoing  so  well  expresses  many  of  our 
views  that  we  can  hardly  encumber  it  by  a 
comment.  We  have  in  another  place  given 
our  own  opinions  on  the  question  of  “raising 
the  mental  condition  of  the  artisan,”  and  we 
have  also  in  the  same  paper  attempted  to  sketch 
out  by  what  means  and  for  what  end  we  pro- 
pose to  raise  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed 
to  the  letter  of  another  architect,  which,  as  it 
regards  the  “ getting  up,”  as  it  is  termed,  of 
the  paper,  has  a practical  value  in  that  sense, 
and  will  enable  us  to  explain  a point  or  two  in 
reference  to  it,  that  may  give  satisfaction  to 
many. 

“ Sir, 

“ As  you  have  invited  opinions  of  your  precursor 
number  of  The  Builder,  I take  the  liberty,  as  an 
architect,  to  express  my  gratification  at  the  publica- 
tion of  so  useful  and  desirable  a periodical,  and  have 
very  little  doubt,  if  continued  as  promised  in  the 
address,  of  its  becoming  a work  of  great  circulation, 
and  one  which  will  effect  much  benefit  to  the  nume- 
rous classes  connected  with  the  building  art,  more 
particularly  to  the  workman,  providing  you  publish 
it  at  a price  within  his  means,  for  at  present,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  this  great  class  of  persons  are 
wholly  denied  the  advantages  derived  by  perusal 
of  works  on  this  science,  owing  to  the  high  price  at 
which  they  are  from  necessity  published.  I would 
therefore  suggest  you  give  this  the  fullest  considera- 
tion, as  I feel  sixpence  will  be  too  high  to  give  The 
Builder  the  circulation  you  desire.  Another 
point  requiring  attention  will  be  as  to  the  adver- 
tisements, both  as  to  quantity  and  description.  If 
general  advertisements  arc  received,  it  will  not  so 
well  admit  of  the  title  you  give  to  the  paper,  which 
should  exclude  many  such  as  are  in  the  Precursor ; 
and  I fear,  without  much  less  space  is  devoted,  or 
that  the  number  of  advertisements  is  compressed  by 
smaller  type,  you  will  experience  a disappointment 
in  the  success  of  your  undertaking.  I again  beg  you 
will  accept  the  thanks  and  best  wishes  of  an 

“Architect.” 

Now  as  to  price,  we  think  the  best  answer 
we  can  give  is  the  present  number.  We  have 
been  advised  to  steer  clear  of  too  low  a price 
at  the  commencement,  because  of  the  admitted 
difficulty  of  alteration  in  such  cases,  when 
found  necessary  to  raise  it.  We  hope  no 
such  necessity  will  arise  in  this  ; that  the  large- 
ness of  the  subscription-list  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  purchasers  will  fully  compensate  us  for 
any  sacrifice  we  may  make  in  the  outset.  With 
regard  to  advertisements,  it  was  our  wish  to 
confine  the  list  to  such  as  bore  directly  on 
building,  but  to  be  stringent  in  this  respect 
would  be  to  deprive  the  paper  of  a large  power 
of  usefulness.  Builders  want  almost  every 
thing,  and  are  consumers  to  an  immense 
amount  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  ; where- 
fore, then,  should  we  refuse  our  columns  to 
advertisements  that  inform  the  workman  and 
the  master  alike  of  the  ready  means  of  supply- 
ing their  general  daily  wants?  But  we  make  this 
promise,  that  the  space  given  to  advertisements 
shall  not  defraud  the  inquiring  reader  of  his 
full  share  of  information  and  of  matter  of 
trade  interest;  nor  shall  our  friends  the 
advertisers  be  treated  with  less  consideration 
for  this  resolve — the  more  they  bestow  their 
favours  upon  us,  the  more  shall  we  study  to 
cater  for  their  advantage,  and  for  every  page 
they  add  to  our  sheet  we  shall  in  some  way  or 
other  give  a page  to  the  reader,  so  that  the 
mutual  workings  of  both  parties  shall  be  for 
the  mutual  good. 

We  give  the  next  letter,  though  of  some 
length,  entire.  It,  like  the  first  from  which 
we  made  an  extract,  embodies  so  much  of  our 
views  and  plans,  that  we  would  give  Mr. 
Harvey  the  full  credit  of  his  own  clear  per- 
ceptions, by  letting  it  be  seen  how  well  he  un- 
derstands the  subject  upon  which  he  writes,  as 
will  be  exemplified  in  the  carrying  out. 


“ Sir, 

“ The  general  invitation  conveyed  through  the 
1 precursor  number  ’ has  induced  me  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  in  reference  to  The  Builder. 

“ ‘ The  discovery  of  the  disease  is  half  the  cure;* 
so  in  this  instance,  the  primary  point  to  ascertain  is, 
what  class  stands  most  in  need  of  the  kind  of  pub- 
lication contemplated  in  The  Builder.  When 
the  vast  number  directly  and  indirectly  connected 
with  building  and  mechanical  pursuits  is  considered, 
there  is  certainly  much  cause  for  encouragement  in 
such  a project : at  all  events,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded that  there  is  a good  site  ; and  if  the  founda- 
tion be  well  studied,  there  is  but  little  fear  of  erect- 
ing a durable  structure. 

“ I have  no  doubt  that  The  Builder  may  be 
rendered  worthy  the  patronage  of  all  the  numerous 
grades  named  in  the  list  given  in  the  1 precursor 
number but  bearing  in  mind  ‘ the  old  man  and 
his  ass,’  I am  of  opinion,  that  out  of  these  seve- 
ral grades,  some  particular  class  should  be  specially 
borne  in  view,  and  that  upon  the  selection  of  this 
class  mainly  depends  the  success  of  The  Builder. 

“ Upon  a review  of  such  literary  works  extant 
as  may  be  deemed  the  property  of  that  body  to 
whom  The  Builder  is  addressed,  I think  it  will 
be  found  that  no  class  of  men  are  so  ill  provided  for 
as  journeymen  mechanics  generally,  and  this  is  the 
class  that  I would  recommend  to  your  preference 
in  the  conduct  of  TnK  Builder  ; to  this  class  The 
Builder  ought  to  be  considered  invaluable  in  the 
dissemination  Of  practical  knowledge,  — extracts 
from  works  made  inaccessible  by  their  cost, — expe- 
riments,— hints  on  construction, — design, — enrich- 
ment, and  similar  topics ; which  at  the  same  time 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  the  building  community,  and  produce 
inquiry  and  improvement  in  the  minds  of  the  less 
experienced  and  youthful. 

“ With  this  view  but  little  will  be  expected  or 
required  of  The  Builder  in  the  character  of  a 
newspaper.  Further  than  the  limited  notice  of  oc- 
currences appertaining  to  its  title,  I would  suggest 
the  insertion  of  the  markets,  or  current  prices  of 
building  materials,  &c.  &c.,  and  in  particular,  that 
an  allotted  space  be  given  up  to  the  subjects  just 
referred  to,  to  the  exclusion  of  advertisements  or 
any  other  matter.  Probably  once  a fortnight  might 
suffice  for  such  a work  ; this  point,  however,  with 
its  price,  I will  not  now  enter  upon,  having  already, 

I fear,  trespassed  too  long  on  your  attention. 

“ Be  assured  of  my  interest  in  the  success  of 
The  Builder  ; to  the  aid  of  which  my  humble  tri- 
bute will  be  given  with  much  pleasure. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Sidney  Harvey.” 

The  next  letter  is  from  a plasterer,  and  we 
make  it  the  occasion  of  reiterating  our  inten- 
tion to  give  designs  of  ornaments  for  plas- 
terers. There  is  a field  of  novelty  and  pro- 
priety open  to  them  which  we  venture  to  say 
has  scarcely  yet  been  touched  upon.  Hitherto 
architectural  ornament  in  plaster-work  has 
been  principally  confined  to  imitations  of 
marble,  or  stone-work  and  wood.  Now  this  is 
a perversion  and  a deception,  and  a better  prin- 
ciple will  inevitably  obtain,  since  just  and 
sound  views  of  the  principles  of  design  and  or- 
nament are  beginning  to  be  inculcated.  So 
beautifully  plastic  a material  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar province  in  decoration,  and  we  shall  take 
occasion,  as  we  advance,  to  throw  out  practical 
suggestions  for  ascertaining  and  working  in  i^ 
“ Sir, 

“ It  is  with  much  satisfaction  I have  read  the 
precursor  of  The  Builder,  which  I think  will  be 
well  received  by  all  persons  in  that  line  of  business, 
for  nothing  can  possibly  be  so  much  wanted  for  the 
trade  in  general  as  a publication  of  the  sort  you  are 
about  to  send  into  the  world.  I have  been  a prac- 
tical plasterer  these  thirty  years,  and  have  often  ex- 
pressed a wish  that  a useful  intelligent  paper  might 
be  published.  I shall  be  most  happy  to  become  a 
subscriber.  I am  fearful  there  will  be  thousands 
read  the  Precursor,  like  myself,  that  will  be  proud 
to  subscribe,  but  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
press themselves  by  letter,  and  then  you  may  fancy 
it  will  not  be  taken  up  with  spirit,  though  I am 
convinced,  by  the  many  persons,  indeed  all,  that  I 
have  conversed  with,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  be- 
come purchasers  the  moment  it  is  fairly  out.  Wish- 
ing you  success, 

“ I am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ B.  J.  Maskall.” 

We  will  insert  two  more  of  what  we  may 
term  the  professional,  and  conclude  with  a 
complimentary  note,  lately  received,  from  a 
gentleman  whom  we  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing,  and  extracts  from  the  first  that  came 
to  hand,  as  proofs,  along  with  a great  number 
of  others,  of  a deep  interest  being  taken  in 
The  Builder,  as  we  predicted  would  be  the 
case,  by  the  amateur. 
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“ Sib, 

“ You  invite  a reply  from  your  readers  of  the 
• Builder’s  Magazine.’ 

To  make  a newspaper  answer,  it  must  be  nume- 
rously circulated.  I should  advise  to  make  it  a 
weekly  paper,  to  suit  every  mechanic  or  person  en- 
gaged in  the  trade.  I should  recommend  that  it  be 
like  the  Illustrated  London  Ncus,  to  contain 
sketches  of  works  in  progress,  new  buildings, 
amounts  of  contracts,  and  other  news  relating  to 
building.  Also,  to  make  it  general  (tor  nearly 
every  workman  takes  a weekly  paper),  it  must  con- 
tain the  heads  of  the  news  for  the  week.  This 
would  answer,  without  doubt,  and  1 should  like  my 
name  as  a weekly  subscriber. — Yours,  & c. 

“ J.  Nesham.” 

“ Sib, 

“ I approve  much  the  plan  of  your  proposed 
publication,  and  cheerfully  offer  myself  a subscriber 
in  whichever  form  it  may  appear;  but  would  prefer 
it  as  a weekly  magazine  and  advertiser,  in  which 
character  I hope  soon  to  see  it,  and  wishing  it  all 
possible  success, 

“ I am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

“ Thomas  Allen.” 


“ Sib, 

41 1 have  only  just  had  time  to  look  into  your 
valuable  and  most  interesting  work,  The  Buildeb, 
which  I took  up  by  accident  this  morning.  I am 
so  convinced  of  its  excellence,  that  I should  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  you  would  allow  me  to  become  a 
subscriber  of  the  unstamped  number,  from  the  first, 
and  supply  me  regularly  with  it,  if  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  sending  it  to  this  neighbourhood. 

I am,  Sir,  &c. 

“ J.  R.  W.” 

" Sib, 

“ Last  Saturday  evening  I bought  the  precursor 
number  of  The  Buildeb,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
the  contents,  that  I called  again  at  your  office  to  say 
that  I meant  to  take  it  in  myself,  and  that  I had 
shewn  it  to  a bookseller,  who  told  me  that  he  also 
would  order  it  at  once  for  his  shop.  At  that  time 
I had  only  taken  a very  cursory  glance  at  the  num- 
ber, but  on  further  inspection,  I feel  convinced  that 
it  must  have  a very  great  sale,  and  I am  sure  I 
heartily  wish  you  every  success.  My  answer  to 
your  question,  as  to  whether  a magazine  or  simple 
newspaper  would  be  the  better  form  of  publication 
is  this, — that  though  many  would  prefer  it  as  a ma- 
gazine only,  yet  many  more  would  rather  see  the 
news  of  the  week  blended  in  its  columns.  I am  no 
artist,  I am  no  mechanic,  but  I am  a very  great  ad- 
mirer of  architecture,  particularly  of  country  houses 
and  rustic  cottages,  churches,  gardens,  Ac. 

“ I wish  your  new  work  was  called  ‘ The  Builder 
and  Landscape  Gardener.'  Views  of  parks  and 
garden  grounds,  &c.,  ornamented  with  their  castles, 
halls,  cottages,  &c.,  both  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, are  at  all  times  highly  instructive  and  inte- 
resting. 

“ To  the  greatest  talent  is  united  in  your  work 
that  kindly  feeling  towards  those  who  have  to  labour 
for  their  daily  food  that  will  carry  you  on  trium- 
phantly. That  your  undertaking  may  meet  with  a 
deserved  and  most  abundant  reward,  is  the  sincere 
hope  of  yours,  &c., 

“ M.  B." 

The  suggestion  contained  in  the  last  extract, 
as  to  the  title,  is  one  upon  which  we  are  glad 
to  make  a few  remarks,  because  the  same  sug- 
gestion has  been  embodied  in  the  observations 
of  other  friends,  in  different  ways. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  simple 
term  “ Builder,”  as  best  descriptive  of  all 
classes  and  crafts  concerned  in  the  art  of 
building  itself,  and  the  arts  with  which  it  is 
intimately  allied.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  give 
a title  that  should  specifically  explain  the 
branches  of  art  and  science  to  be  treated  in 
this  work,  we  should  occupy  half  a page.  Not 
only  setting  up  houses  or  edifices,  but,  as  we 
have  said  before,  preparing  the  materials — aye, 
even  to  the  very  question  of  the  planting  and 
the  culture  of  the  oak  and  the  pine,  on  which 
the  future  carpenter  is  to  exercise  his  inge- 
nuity. As  to  the  brick-field,  the  quarry,  the 
limekiln,  the  mine,  the  forest— consider  what 
enters  into  the  composition  and  completion  of 
a building,  what  machines  and  implements  are 
employed  in  working  and  preparing  the  mate- 
rials, and  its  erection — what  in  the  furnishing 
and  fittings — what  in  the  garden  and  other 
appurtenances.  Consider  all  these,  and  you  have 
engineering  and  machinery,  cabinet-work  and 
upholstery,  and  finally  landscape  art,  included. 
And  as  to  building  science,  or  architecture,  con- 
sider also  its  extensive  range  : the  cottage,  the 
middle-rate  dwelling-house,  the  mansion,  the 
villa,  the  palace— there  is  the  labourer’s  house 


of  the  country,  and  the  labourer’s  and  work- 
man’s house  of  the  town  ; the  farmer’s  dwelling 
in  the  one,  and  the  tradesman’s  in  the  other — 
the  farm-yard  buildings  and  the  corresponding 
workshop,  warehouse,  and  factory — the  country 
“ box  ” and  the  citizen’s  suburban  retreat — the 
mansion  of  the  country  squire  and  that  of  the 
wealthy  town  merchant — the  parsonage,  the 
church — the  humble  village  church  1 — the  street 
of  the  [ire  tty  country  village,  the  formal  lines  and 
gay  shops  of  the  crowded  city — the  traveller’s 
way-side  inn,  the  town  hotel — the  petty  sessions 
house,  the  county  courts,  prisons,  workhouses, 
almshouses,  asylums,  barracks — the  halls  of  our 
cities,  the  concert-rooms,  the  theatres,  the 
great  market-houses,  the  exchange  for  our 
merchants,  the  parliament-houses,  the  palace, 
the  cathedral ! 

Our  subterranean  structures,  in  drains  and 
tunnellings;  our  pavements  and  highways  ; our 
bridges,  aqueducts,  and  viaducts  ; our  railroads, 
our  lighthouses,  harbours,  docks,  ports,  de- 
fences. Consider  these,  and  we  have  not  half 
exhausted  the  list — wc  dare  not  longer  particu- 
larize— consider  these,  and  the  numerous 
crafts  and  callings  engaged  in  them,  and  it  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  wc  should  only  weaken 
the  force  and  destroy  the  comprehensiveness 
of  our  title,  Tiib  Builder,  by  any  attempt  to 
make  it  more  comprehensive. 

The  following  excellent  letter  has  come  to 
hand  since  the  foregoing  summary  was 
penned  : — 

“ Sib, 

“ The  delight  with  which  any  one  connected  with 
the  erection  of  an  edifice  seizes  a book  or  paper,  bear- 
ing the  title(TiiE  Builder)  heading  your  new  pub- 
lication, can  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
carefully  studied  the  ‘ Practical  Builder,'  as  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Peter  Nicholson,  in  the  enlarged 
edition  of  1822. 

“ In  the  perusal  of  which  the  idea  of  a work  simi- 
lar to  the  one  shewn  forth  in  the  precursor  number 
of  The  Builder,  has  very  often  engaged  my  most 
serious  attention,  leaving  no  doubt  on  my  mind  of 
the  very  favourable  reception  the  work  would  have 
from  all  parties  engaged  in  the  Building  depart- 
ment. 

“ Begin  and  continue  on  the  broad  principle  of 
practical  utility,  making  most  prominent,  works 
already  executed,  or  in  the  course  of  erection,  with 
n copious  description,  ns  also,  plans,  elevations,  sec- 
tions, and  details  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  building  or  structure,  illustrated,  and  the  work, 
from  its  great  utility,  will  take  a place  amongst  the 
magazines  of  the  present  day,  second  only  to  the 
great  magazine  of  the  north.* 

“ A large  and  beautiful  field  lies  open  before  you, 
and  by  bringing  before  the  public  some  of  the 
noble  metropolitan  structures,  the  beautiful  street 
architecture,  and  suburban  villas,  you  will  create 
a love  for  reading  and  study  amongst  a most 
important  class,  that  will  force  The  Builder  on, 
till  it  has  attained  the  ‘ Corinthian  order  ’ as  a 
magazine,  and  the  companion  of  every  artizan. 

“ A magazine  has  always  occurred  to  me  as  the 
best  mode  to  bring  the  architecture  of  this  country 
in  its  best  form  before  the  public,  always  acknow- 
ledging the  name  of  the  professional  gentlemen  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  illustrated  ; so  much  so,  that 
I have  often  been  tempted  to  suggest  the  idea  to 
some  of  the  London  publishers,  as  there  the  erections 
are  as  a source  inexhaustible. 

“ Though  The  Builder  may  be  an  instrument 
of  much  good,  if  correctness  of  plans  and  details 
are  guaranteed,  its  fall  will  be  as  certain,  if  it  should 
be  a medium  of  ‘ book-making,’  so  often  seen  thrown 
before  the  public. 

“ It  will  likewise  add  to  the  value  of  The  Buil- 
der, by  continuing  the  portraitures  of  men  so  emi- 
nent in  architectural  skill  as  the  noble-minded 
William  of  Wykeham,  already  illustrated  in  the 
Precursor  number. 

“ I would  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of 
detaching  the  advertisements  from  The  Builder, 
so  far  as  to  allow  a separate  binding  of  the  work. 

“ Reviews  of  architectural  works  are  also  highly 
commendable  in  The  Builder,  as  they  increase  in 
quantity  of  late  years ; and  a guidance  to  purcha- 
sers therefore  is  valuable. 

“ With  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  un- 
dertaking, in  a continual  increasing  circulation, 
I must  beg  the  forwarding  to  your  correspondent 
here,  such  of  the  numbers  as  have  been  issued. 

“ I remain,  most  respectfully, 

“ Joseph  J.  Roebuck,  Joiner.” 

“ Manchester-Road,  Huddersfield,  Feb.  13, 1843.” 

“ Sir, 

‘‘Judging  from  a perusal  of  The  Builder  that 
it  is  your  intention  to  give  to  the  building  world  the 
first  information  upon  all  matters  connected  with 

* Chambers’s. 


its  interests,  I beg  therefore  to  apprize  you  that  at 
this  moment,  a bill  is  preparing  very  secretly  (at 
least  the  ground-work  for  one)  for  Parliament, 
upon  which  it  is  presumed,  as  secretly  will  be  ob- 
tained, a New  Building  Act. 

“Whatever  objections  there  may  be  (and  I 
readily  admit  there  arc  many)  to  our  present 
Building  Act,  yet  I do  not  think  it  requires  alto- 
gether to  be  superseded. 

“From  private  information  I learn,  that  the 
majority  of  clauses  in  the  intended  new  bill,  are 
exceedingly  arbitrary,  and  calculated  only  to 
oppress  the  Builders  without  the  least  additional 
benefit  to  the  public,  and  indeed,  I am  of  opinion 
that  if  adopted,  it  will  prove  a source  of  great  in- 
convenience and  expense  to  all  parties  in  any  way 
connected  with  building.  I should,  therefore, 
recommend  a Meeting  of  speculative  Builders 
immediately,  to  take  into  consideration  the  best 
means  to  oppose  the  bill  in  Parliament. 

“ I shall  be  most  happy  to  give  my  best  assist- 
ance in  this  matter,  as  also  to  forward  the  views 
of  the  propr'etor  of  The  Builder. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“John  Reid,  Surveyor.” 

“ 90,  Canterbury-buildings,  Lambeth, 

“ February  14th,  1843.” 

The  foregoing  letter  came  to  hand  as  ive  were 
going  to  press.  We  have  only  time  to  assure 
our  correspondent  that  wc  will  pay  immediate 
attention  to  the  subject  it  refers  to,  and  we  in- 
vite further  information  from  all  those  who 
may  he  in  the  way  of  procuring  it.  At  the  same 
time  we  would  urge  a calm  and  steady  purpose 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  or  any  similar  object  of 
our  vigilance. 

Legislation  on  matters  affecting  building  in- 
terests, above  all  things,  should  be  deliberate 
and  not  capricious.  Much  mischief  may  be 
done  by  over  anxious  meddlings,  indeed,  we 
may  say  in  this  respect  with  Shakspeare  in 
Hamlet, 

“ Better  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  toothers 
that  wc  know  not  of,” 
or  run  the  risk  of  so  doing. 


ON  METAL  WORKS. 

( From  Put/in's  principles  of  Pointed  Architecture.) 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  works 
in  metal  ; and  I shall  be  able  to  shew  that  the 
same  principles  of  suiting  the  design  to  the 
material  and  decorating  construction,  were 
strictly  adhered  to  by  the  artists  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  all  their  productions  in  metal,  whether 
precious  or  common. 

In  the  first  place,  hinges,  locks,  bolts,  nails, 
&c.,  which  are  always  concealed  in  modern  de- 
signs, were  rendered  in  Pointed  Architecture, 
rich  and  beautiful  decorations;  and  this,  not 
only  in  the  doors  and  fittings  of  buildings,  but 
in  cabinet  and  small  articles  of  furniture.  The 
early  hinges  covered  the  whole  face  of  the  door 
with  varied  and  flowing  scroll-work.  Of  this 
description  are  those  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris 
St.  Elizabeth’s  church  at  Marburg,  the  western 
doors  of  Litchfield  cathedral,  the  Chapter 
House  at  York,  and  hundreds  of  other  churches, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

Hinges  of  this  kind  are  not  only  beautiful  in 
design,  but  they  are  practically  good.  We  all 
know  that  on  the  principle  of  a lever,  a door 
may  be  easily  torn  off  its  modern  hinges,  by  a 
strain  applied  at  its  outward  edge.  This  could 
not  be  the  case  with  the  ancient  hinges,  which 
extended  the  whole  width  of  the  door,  and 
were  bolted  through  in  various  places.  In 
barn  doors  and  gates  these  hinges  are  still 
used,  although  devoid  of  any  elegance  of  form  ; 
hut  they  have  been  most  religiously  banished 
from  all  public  edifices  as  unsightly,  merely  on 
account  of  our  present  race  of  artists  not  exer- 
cising the  same  ingenuity  as  those  of  ancient 
times,  in  rendering  the  useful  a vehicle  for  the 
beautiful.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to 
locks  which  are  now  concealed,  and  let  into 
the  styles  of  doors,  which  are  often  more  than 
half  cut  away  to  receive  them. 

A lock  was  a subject  on  which  the  ancient 
smiths  delighted  to  exercise  the  utmost  re- 
sources of  their  art.  The  locks  of  chests  were 
generally  of  a most  elaborate  and  beautiful  de- 
scription. A splendid  example  of  an  old  lock 
still  remains  at  Beddington  Manor  House, 
Surrey,  and  is  engraved  in  my  father’s  work 
of  examples.  In  churches  we  not  unfre- 
quently  find  locks  with  sacred  subjects  chased 
upon  them,  with  the  most  ingenious  me- 
chanical contrivances  to  conceal  the  keyhole. 
Keys  were  also  highly  ornamented  with  ap- 
propriate decorations  referring  to  the  locks  to 
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which  they  belonged ; and  even  the  wards 
turned  into  beautiful  devices  and  initial  let- 
ters. Railings  were  not  casts  of  w^ngre  stone 
tracery,  but  elegant  combinations  of  metal  bars, 
adjusted  with  a due  regard  to  strength  and  re- 
sistance. 

There  were  many  fine  specimens  of  this 
style  of  railing  round  tombs,  and  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  was  rich  in  such  examples,  but 
they  were  actually  pulled  down  and  sold  for 
old  iron  by  the  order  of  the  then  dean,  and 
even  the  exquisite  scroll-work  belonging  to 
the  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor  was  not  respect- 
ed. The  iron  screen  of  King  Edward  the 
Fourth’s  tomb,  at  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor, is  a splendid  example  of  ancient  iron- 
work. The  fire-dogs  or  Andirons,  as  they 
were  called,  which  supported  either  the  fuel- 
logs  where  wood  was  burnt,  or  grates  for  coal, 
were  frequently  of  splendid  design.  The  or- 
naments were  generally  heraldic,  and  it  was 
not  unusual  to  work  the  finer  parts  in  brass, 
for  relief  of  colour  and  richness  of  effect. 
These  form  a striking  contrast  with  the  in- 


SUSPENSION ROOF. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sin — I have  introduced  the  suspension  prin- 
ciple in  two  or  three  instances  with  great 
success,  where  nothing  else  could  have  an- 
swered the  purpose  ; and  as  it  was  through  you 
that  the  first  impression  was  made  upon  my 
mind  of  its  practicability  for  building  purposes, 
I at  once  send  you  a rude  sketch  of  the  last  one 
I have  used.  It  is  to  carry  a roof,  lead-fiat, 
and  ceiling ; it  is  in  connection  with  the  old 
mansion,  an  enlargement  of  the  cooking 
kitchen,  taking  out  the  whole  of  the  end  wall, 
16  feet  wide,  and  making  or  adding  to  the  same 
a large  bow,  which  is  covered  with  lead.  I 
have  marked  the  different  parts  as  follows : 
A.  Suspension-rods  secured  to  walls,  } 
inch  round,  iron,  flat  in  the  walls. 


consistencies  of  modern  grates,  which  are 
not  unfrequently  made  to  represent  diminutive 
fronts  of  castellated  or  ecclesiastical  buildings 
with  turrets,  loopholes,  windows,  and  door- 
ways, all  in  the  space  of  forty  inches.  The 
fender  is  a sort  of  embattled  parapet,  with 
a lodge-gate  at  each  end  ; the  end  of  the 
poker  is  a sharp  pointed  finial  ; and  at  the 
summit  of  the  tongs  is  a saint.  It  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  half  the  absurdities  of  modern 
metal-workers;  but  all  these  proceed  from  the 
false  notion  of  disguising  instead  of  Icauti/ying 
articles  of  utility.  IIow  many  objects  of  ordi- 
nary use  are  rendered  monstrous  and  ridicu- 
lous because  the  artist,  instead  of  seeking  the 
most  convenient  form  and  then  decorating  it, 
has  embodied  some  extravagancies  to  conceal 
the  real  purpose  for  which  the  article  was  made! 
If  a clock  is  required  it  is  not  unusual  to  cast 
a Roman  warrior  in  a flying  chariot,  round  one 
of  the  wheels  of  which,  on  close  inspection, 
the  hours  may  be  descried  ; or  the  whole  of  a 
cathedral  church  reduced  to  a few  inches  in 
height,  with  the  clock-face  occupying  the  posi- 


tion of  a magnificent  rose  window.  Surely  the 
inventor  of  this  patent  clock-case  could  never 
have  reflected  that  according  to  the  scale  on 
which  the  edifice  was  reduced,  his  clock  would 
be  about  200  feet  in  circumference,  and  that 
such  a monster  of  a dial  would  crush  the  pro- 
portions of  any  building  that  could  be  raised. 
But  this  is  nothing  when  compared  to  what  we 
see  continually  produced  from  those  inexhaus- 
tible mines  of  bad  taste,  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
field; staircase  turrets  for  inkstands,  monu- 
mental crosses  for  light  shades,  gable  ends 
hung  on  handles  for  door  porters,  and  four 
doorways  and  a cluster  of  pillars  to  support  a 
French  lamp;  while  apair  of  pinnacles  support- 
ing  an  arch  is  called  a Gothic-pattern  scraper, 
and  a wiry  compound  of  quatrefoils  and  fan 
tracery  an  abbey  garden  seat.  Neither  rela- 
tive scale,  form,  purpose,  nor  unity  of  style,  is 
ever  considered  by  those  who  design  these 
abominations  ; if  they  only  introduce  aquatre- 
foil  or  an  acute  arch,  be  the  outline  and  style  of 
the  article  ever  so  modern  and  debased,  it  is  at 
once  denominated  and  sold  as  Gothic. 


13.  Screw  bolts,  1 inch  round,  iron. 

C.  Nuts  at  bottom  of  bolts,  and  brace. 

D.  Brace,  $ inch  round,  iron. 

E.  Head  to  brace. 

F.  lion  plate  under  wood  plate,  3 inches 
by  & inch,  flat. 

G.  Wood  plate,  3 inches  thick. 

H.  Lead-flat 

I.  Joists  to  ditto. 

J.  Ceiling-joists. 

K.  Principal  beam  of  roof. 

I must  give  you  to  understand  the  bow,  lead- 
flats,  &c.,  were  done  before  I came  here,  and 
supported  in  a manner  that  gave  offence  to 
every  one  ; you  will  now  perceive  there  is  a 
straight  ceiling  and  no  obstruction  to  light  or 
any  thing  else. 

The  suspension-rods  are  fixed  to  the  bolts  as 
the  link  of  a chain,  the  brace  screws  them 


tight  together,  and  the  bottom  nuts  screw  up 
and  camber  the  plate,  which  renders  the  whole 
complete  and  very  strong.  I had  it  put  to- 
gether and  fixed  in  about  two  hours,  so  that 
you  will  perceive  it  can  be  applied  in  any  situ- 
ation without  doing  any  damage,  by  merely 
boring  the  holes  and  making  good  the  joint 
round  the  bolts  on  either  a floor,  roof,  or  flat. 

I have  applied  others  in  different  places,  and 
have  made  them  as  circumstances  required,  to 
carry  scores  of  tons  weight.  They  have  given 
the  greatest  satisfaction  possible  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  our  architect 
and  the  master-builder  will  both  be  subscribers 
to  your  valuable  work.  I think  from  this 
neighbourhood  you  will  have  a dozen  names. 

Yours  most  obediently,  T.  P.  Hope, 
Clerk  of  Works,  Richmond. 
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THE  ENTHUSIAST. 

We  beg  ^introduce  the  Enthusiast  to  our 
readers,  for  such  the  world  is  pleased  now  and 
then  to  call  him  ; his  real  character,  however, 
shall  be  judged  of  by  the  reflecting  and  con- 
siderate ; the  name  may  stick  to  him  as  a 
matter  of  small  account,  for  a wiser  man  than 
ourselves  has  said  “ there’s  nothing  in  a 
name.” 

When  we  speak  of  the  reflecting  and  con- 
siderate, it  is  not  to  be  implied  that  all  persons 
do  not  at  times  and  in  their  way  reflect  and 
consider;  but  it  is  hard  to  do  so  while  we  are 
involved  in  the  business  of  ordinary  life  ; like 
players  at  cards,  we  are  absorbed  in  the  calcu- 
lations that  affect  them,  and  in  the  consideration 
of  the  “ hand  ” we  hold.  We  find  even  the 
most  skilful,  straining  to  recollect  himself  of  the 
past  progress,  and  speculating  on  the  future 
chances  of  the  game — so  it  is  with  the  mass 
of  human  beings.  Could  we  look  but  on  as  cool 
spectators  of  the  games,  and  shifts,  and  moves 
of  general  life,  we  should  pity,  smile,  expos- 
tulate, reprove,  where  now  at  best  we  give  a 
vacant  look,  an  unmeaning  sigh,  rage  and 
burn,  as  in  turns  we  feel  the  instinct  of  weak- 
ness or  passion,  and  are  driven  to  act  under 
their  impulses — but  we  are  drawing  the  portrait 
of  the  multitude,  and  losing  sight  of  the  En- 
thusiast. 

How  shall  we  catch  his  likeness  and 
how  present  it  to  our  readers?  It  must 
be  drawn  with  many  lines  and  a patient  hand. 
We  are  not  limners,  or  choose  not  to  be,  who 


cut  out  profiles  in  black,  with  a pair  of  scissors  ; 
nor  can  we  daguerrotype  him  at  a glance. 
No!  The  Enthusiast  must  be  the  subject  of 
many  sittings,  though  we  may  give  a complete 
feature  or,  sketch  at  each  of  bis  aspect  for  the 
day ; and  in  doing  so,  we  promise  ourselves 
what  we  hope  will  be  largely  shared  in  by  our 
readers,  a fair  amount  of  interest  and  gratifica- 
tion. 

Enthusiast  has  some  eccentricities,  or  to 
speak  more  plainly,  has  his  oddities.  Tell  him 
so  however,  tell  him  as  a friend,  and  he  is  en- 
thusiastic to  rid  himself  of  his  oddities.  He 
has  friends  who  now  and  then  tell  him  so; 
he  has  enemies  who  also  take  the  same 
liberty  ; but  it  is  ten  to  one,  if  you  examine  it, 
that  both  friends  and  enemies,  in  specifying 
some  particular  oddity,  confront  and  contradict 
each  other,  and  leave  the  poor  Enthusiast  not 
wiser,  but  more  perplexed,  between  them.  In- 
deed, so  much  do  they  themselves  blunder,  and 
so  much  of  guess-work  is  there  in  theiropinions, 
that  to  give  things  their  right  names,  judging 
from  effects,  we  should  call  the  friend  an 
enemy,  and  the  enemy  a friend.  The  only  con- 
clusion we  can  come  to  is  by  canvassing  the 
motives  of  each,  to  decide  that  the  well-mean- 
ing and  evil-doing  are  ranged  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  evil-meaning  and  well-doing  on  the 
other.  So  odd  are  many  things  and  many  persons 
besides  Enthusiast ; but  we  are  again  sketch- 
ing from  the  crowd,  and  Enthusiast  sits  im- 
patient, or  rather  his  friends  are  impatient, 
which  with  them  is  much  the  same  thing. 

Enthusiast  is  an  architect!  Upon  my  word, 


some  one  will  exclaim,  what  is  coming  to  us 
now-a-days  ? — architects  and  architecture  are 
obtruded  upon  us  at  every  turn  ; and  a certain 
lady  of  a certain  age  (which  means,  as  every- 
body knows,  no  very  large  portion  of  a cen- 
tury) indignantly  expostulates  against  this 
attempt  to  engross  the  public  mind  and  atten- 
tion with  these  “ new  fanglements  ” of  a pro- 
fession and  an  art  which  her  father  and  grand- 
father’s days  could  very  well  do  without. 
“ Formerly,”  she  says  (which  means  about  the 
ancient  period  of  her  youth),  “ we  hardly 
heard  the  mention  of  such  things.  Architects, 
indeed!  formerly  the  word  even  was  scarcely 
so  much  as  known  among  us.  I recollect,” 
says  she,  “ having  my  attention  forced  upon  it 
somewhere  in  my  school  readings,  in  some 
out  of  the  way  chapter  or  exercise,  which  poor 
Mrs.  Cross-stitch  imposed  upon  me  at  the 
‘finishing’  of  my  education.  I recollect 
reading  something  about  architecture,  and  how 
I mispronounced  the  word,  and  how  Miss  Let- 
terhead, our  class  mistress,  told  me  to  pro- 
nounce the  ch  like  k ; and  how  she  gave  us  a 
spelling  task  with  that  and  several  other  hard 
words  to  learn  at  home  in  the  evening,  and 
how  my  poor  father,  when  he  heard  me  my 
task  at  my  bed-time,  had  a dispute  with  our 
neighbour,  Percy  Fullpurse,  as  to  which  was 
the  greater  personage,  the  archdeacon  or  the 
architect ; for  they  both  insisted  that  Miss 
Letterhead  was  wrong  in  her  pronounciation,  as 
Percy  had  it ; and  how  Percy,  who  was  a great 
authority  with  us,  for  we  thought  riches  and 
wisdom  went  very  much  together,  decided  that 
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the  archdeacon  and  the  architect  had  nothing  to 
do  with  each  other,  but  that  the  architect  was 
something  he  could  not  exactly  toll  what  or  how, 
but  he  believed  bad  something  to  do  with  the 
quarter  of  the  Archipelago,  with  which  also  he 
had  nothing  to  do.  All  this  T recollect,  and 
certainly,  though  I may  now  smile  at  the  ig- 
norance* of  my  poor  father  and  neighbour 
Percy,  yet  1 am  not  bound  to  hold  with  all 
that  we  arc  hearing  and  haying  dinned  into 
our  ears  every  day.  Almost  every  third  person 
I meet  with  has  some  friend  or  friend’s  friend 
who  is  an  architect,  or  is  acquainted  with  an 
architect — and  I meet  with  them  at  parties  ; 
and  there  is  Cousin  Symmetry  has  placed  his 
son  by  bis  first  wife  as  pupil  to  an  architect; 
but  what  call  can  there  he,  or  what  to  do  for 
so  many  architects?  Architects,  like  Proctors, 
should  keep  their  places,  and  some  two  or 
three  of  them  inhabit  a cathedral  town,  to 
take  cave  of  those  fine  old  buildings  and  the 
churches,  for  the  churchwardens,  they  sav,  do 
not  look  to  those  things  properly ; but,  Lord 
bless  us,  do  not  let  us  be  bored  with  archi- 
tecture at  every  turn.  Let  them  have  a book- 
seller specially  to  themselves,  if  they  will — and 
now  1 think  of  it,  I recollect  something  of  an 
old  established  shop  in  that  way  somewhere  in 
Holborn ; but  here  I see  Messrs.  Longman 
are  publishing  works  on  architecture,  and  Mr. 
Tilt  pushing  them  before  one’s  noses,  and  Pell 
& Wood,  and  others,  as  the  advertisements 
tell  us.  Nay,  to  crown  all ! there  is  that  very 
Boz,  in  his  new  work,  Martin  Chuzzlcwit , 
beginning  with  an  architect,  which,  by  the  way, 
proves  what  1 have  always  said,  that  lie  is 
wearing  out  his  subjects — and  mind  what  I 
say  again,  it  will  break  down!  He  should 
take  popular  characters  and  popular  subjects  ; 
but  an  architect ! Why,  not  one  in  a thousand 
knows  or  cares  any  thing  about  architects. 
Trash  ! and  now  just  do  look  at  this— a weekly 
paper,  called  The  Bujldf.r!  and  another 
character  to  be  drawn  out— an  Enthusiast,  who 
is  also  an  architect!  Well,  upon  my  word, 
that  is  good  ! We  have  heard  of  castles  in  the 
air;  I suppose  we  are  going  to  have  a builder 
of  them,  and  that  this  Enthusiast  is  to  be  the 
architect.  Well,  that  is  as  it  should  be — the 
clouds  for  the  architects,  and  the  architects 
for  the  clouds.” 

But  when  shall  we  sit  down  to  our  business? 
— Miss  Fatima  Fivc-aml-forty  has  bad  the 
turn  of  our  pencil,  and  Enthusiast  still  awaits 
its  return. 

Enthusiast  is  an  architect ; that  is,  lie  is  so 
for  this  limning;  for  Enthusiast  enters  into 
most  tilings,  and  is  the  life  and  soul  of  them. 
Wc  cannot  go  into  his  parentage,  to  shew  how 
he  is  allied  to,  or  of  the  family  of,  the  Geniuses; 
but  really  it  is  a difficult  task  this  sketching 
that  we  have  undertaken,  and  reminds  us  ot 
one  of  George  Gruikshank’s  humours,  under 
the  head  of  “ Ugly  Customers  ;”  not  that  wo 
are  so  much  out  of  love  with  our  subject  as 
with  the  task  wc  have  undertaken. 

Do  excuse  us,  good  readers,  for  a while 
longer,  and  wc  will  tell  you  a story  about  this 
same  Enthusiast.  It  is  a trick  of  some  of  our 
contemporary  painters,  to  beguile  the  sitter  by 
a conversation  on  some  topic  which  throws 
him  from  the  restraint  of  posture-making; 
perhaps  if  we  try  it,  Enthusiast  may  be  caught 
in  a more  favourable  attitude,  and  we  may 
close  the  day  with  some  success  for  our  hitherto 
failing  and  disappointed  pencil. 

Enthusiast  was  one  day  engaged  in  a discus- 
sion with  a lady  friend,  and  had,  in  the  usual 
warmth  of  his  manner,  been  descanting  on 
the  beauties  and  proprieties  of  Church  Archi- 
tecture in  connection  with  the  proposed  erec- 
tion of  a suitable  structure  of  this  class  in  a 
wealthy  manufacturing  town.  “ It  should  be  a 
cathedral,”  said  he,  “ at  least  in  dimension,  in 
aspect,  in  decorations  and  appointments.”  lie 
had  dwelt  on  the  peculiar  features  it  should 
possess,  on  the  facilities  that  could  be  com- 
manded, on  the  energies  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
erted, and  so  on,  when  he  was  cut  short  in  his 
rhapsody  by  the  cruel  observation  of  the  lady, 
— and  a common  one  it  is, — “ There  is  no 
money  for  such  things  now-a-days.” 

Casting  his  eyes  around,  as  if  in  a reverie  of 
thought,  he  scanned  thecharacter  of  the  various 
luxuries  of  the  well-appointed  drawing-room  in 
which  they  sat.  Glancing  from  the  broad  mirror 
boldly  superposed  on  the  massive  carved  chim- 
ney-piece of  Carrara  marble,  which  in  its  turn 
enclosed  the  highly-polished  steel  and  burnish- 
ings  of  a costly  Sheffield  grate  and  its  furniture, 


THE  BUILDER. 


to  the  rich  silk  hangings  of  the  windows— 
their  gilded  cornices  and  single  sheets  of  plate- 
glass — thence  to  the  chairs  of  rosewood  and 
ivory  inlaid,  the  scats  of  silken  suit— the  com- 
panion couch  and  ottoman  of  most  ample  dress 
— the  curious  and  costly  cabinet,  the  screens, 
the  gold-mounted  harp,  the  “grand  piano.” — 
Pacing  once  the  length  of  the  room  on  the  gay 
velvet  of  the  carpet,  he  turned  again  and  rested 
his  view  on  the  table,  choicely  decked  with 
hooks,  most  expensive  in  all  the  appliances  of 
paper,  tvpe,  illustration,  and  binding — having 
done  all  this,  with  breath  suppressed  and 
stillings  of  emotion,  which  fain  had  broken  out 
with  a scornful  repetition  of  the  lady’s  words, 
“there  is  no  money  for  such  things  now-a- 
days,”  he  quietly  disengaged  himself  of  his 
passion,  and  by  an  apparently  easy  transition 
ran  on  thus : 

“ I have  been  calling  to  mind  some  of  my 
early  readings,  and  most  prominent  just  now 
is  tlie  recollection  of  the  observations  of  Hope 
when  treating  the  subject  of  Egyptian  Archi- 
tecture and  commenting  on  the  vastness  of 
the  Pyramids;  he  enters  into  a speculation  as 
to  the  means  by  which  the  people  of  that 
country  under  the  Pharaohs  were  enabled  to 
find  the  leisure,  or  the  time  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  such  stupendous  works,  and  he 
ventures  to  ascribe  it  to  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  caused  by  the  annual  over-flowings  of 
the  Nile,  thus  demanding  less  from  the  Egyp- 
tians of  the  labour  and  care  of  agriculture  ; and 
hence  the  drift  of  their  exertions  in  the  direction 
of  architecture.  True,  the  bounty  of  nature 
would  go  a long  way  in  supplying  to  the 
cravings  of  art  the  leisure  and  opportunity  for 
gratification.  True,  those  pyramids  are  evi- 
dence of  the  direction  of  great  means  and 
great  powers  to  an  end  which  astounds  more 
than  it  edifies  us,  hut  what  were  the  bounties 
of  Egypt’s  irrigating  water,  what  the  great- 
ness of  their  pyramids  compared  with  that 
bounty  which  Providence  has  given  us  in 
the  mineral  and  the  out-growing  mechanical 
characteristics  of  this  favoured  country,  and 
the  pyramids  which  we  erect  as  if  in  emula- 
tion of  Egyptian  vanity  and  inutility?”  “ Py- 
ramids !”  interrupted  the  lady,  “ All,  it  is  al- 
ways so  with  you,  to  propound  to  us  first  some 
extravagant  project,  and  when  driven  from 
your  ground  hv  a common  sense  and  practical 
answer,  to  take  shelter  in  some  ambiguity  or 
paradox.  Pyramids,  Sir, — what  is  your  mean- 
ing?” “ Here,”  said  the  Enthusiast,  “ hero 
madam,  arc  stones  from  some  of  the  English 
pyramids,  of  which  your  Scotts,  and  Byrons, 
and  Bulwers,  and  Marryatts  have  been  the 
architects.  Compare  the  labours,  and  tho 
end  of  the  labours  of  these  ingenious 
minds  with  those  of  the  architects  of 
the  Egyptian  pyramids,  and  tell  me  then  the 
difference  in  amount.  Sec  the  glories  and  un- 
tiring industry  of  him  of  Abbotsford,  devoted 
to  an  incessant  wearing  out  of  the  energies  of 
his  mind  in  designing  pyramids  of  fiction — 
look  on  the  ant-like  bustle  and  activity  of  the 
thousands  whom  he  brought  into  requisition  to 
he  engaged  in  the  building — look  at  the  mil- 
lions of  devotees  who  have  prostrated  and 
continue  to  prostrate  themselves  at  these  great 
entombments  of  his  genius. — The  paper-makers 
— the  printers — the  artists  employed  in  illus- 
tration— the  binders — the  booksellers — the  ad- 
vertizing— the  correspondence — the  carrying 
— volumes,  pyramids  of  volumes  to  adver- 
tize alone  — an  endless  train  of  carriages 
and  lines  of  road  for  the  conveyance  — 
the  Builders  and  makers  employed  on  all 
these — and  on  the  establishments  of  printers, 
booksellers,  &c. — and  then  the  excited  million 
of  expectants,  the  absorbed  and  half-entranced 
readers — the  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
years  of  reading — the  impatience  of  inter- 
ruption till  the  whole  delusion  is  swallowed — 
the  readings  again  and  again — the  contagion 
from  the  elders  to  the  younger — children  even 
bewildered  with  the  passion  to  peep  into,  to 
pore  over,  and  last,  to  read  as  rote-books  these 
little  better  than  idle  fables — bootless  in  their 
aim  and  object,  and  pointless  in  all  but  their 
rival  obtiiseness  of  the  mountain-mocking 
pyramids.  The  fertility,  the  leisure,  and 
the  vanities  of  Egypt!  — oh,  madam,  their 
country  was  sterility — their  leisure,  incessant 
bustle  compared  with  what  we  enjoy;  and 
their  vain  direction  of  labour  and  thought 
not  to  be  named  after  this  enumeration  of  va- 
nities. Pyramids  ! — where  they  had  one  we 
have  ten.  Where  ages  were  required  by  the 


Egyptians,  we  in  as  many  years  outvie  them, 
and  yet  your  answer  to  my  aspirations  is, 
“ We  have  no  money  for  such  things  as 
these !” 

Reader,  we  have  beguiled  ourselves  and 
you,  and  not  the  Enthusiast,  into  a sitting; 
and  one  feature  is  sketched  of  his  likeness 
and  his  character. 


STREET  SWEEPING  MACHINE. 

We  give  the  following  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  Wood  Pavements,  believing, 
as  we  do,  that  the  efficiency  of  that  mode  of 
paving  greatly  depends  upon  its  being  kept 
clean;  an  object  which  this  invention  will 
materially  facilitate. 

Patent  Self-Loading  Cart,  or  Street-Sweeping 
Machine.  , , 

The  Self-loading  Cart  has  -been  lately  brought 
into  operation  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  where  it 
has  excited  a considerable  degree  of  public  attention. 
It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Whitworth,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Joseph  Whitworth  & Co.,  engineers,  by 
whom  it  has  been  patented,  and  is  now  in  process 
of  manufacture.  The  principle  of  tlie  invention 
consists  in  employing  the  rotatory  motion  of  loco- 
motive wheels,  moved  by  horse  or  other  power,  to 
raise  the  loose  soil  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  deposit  it  in  a vehicle  attached. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  self-loading  principle  is 
applicable  to  a variety  of  purposes.  Its  most  import- 
ant application,  however,  is  to  the  cleaning  of  streets 
and  roads.  The  apparatus  for  this  purpose  consists 
of  a series  of  brooms  suspended  from  a light  frame 
of  wrought  iron,  hung  behind  a common  cart,  the 
body  of  which  is  placed  as  near  the  ground  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  greater  facility  of  loading.  As  the 
cart-wheels  revolve,  the  brooms  successively  sweep 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  carry  the  soil  up  an 
inclined  plane,  at  the  top  of  which  it  falls  into  the 
body  of  the  cart. 

The  apparatus  is  extremely  simple  in  construction, 
and  will  have  no  tendency  to  get  out  of  order,  nor 
will  it  be  liable  to  material  injury  from  accident. 
The  draught  is  not  severe  on  the  horse.  Throughout 
the  process  of  filling,  a larger  amount  of  force  is 
not  required  than  would  be  necessary  to  draw  the 
full  cart  an  equal  distance. 

The  success  of  the  operation  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  its  novelty.  Proceeding  at  a moderate  speed 
through  the  public  streets,  the  cart  leaves  behind  it 
a well-swept  track,  which' forms  a striking  contrast 
with  the  adjacent  ground.  Though  of  the  full  size 
of  a common  cart,  it  has  repeatedly  filled  itself  in 
the  space  of  six  minutes  from  the  principal  tho- 
roughfares of  the  town  before  mentioned. 

Tlie  state  of  the  streets  in  our  large  towns,  and 
particularly  in  the  metropolis,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  productive  of  serious 
hindrance  to  traffic,  and  a vast  amount  of  public 
inconvenience.  The  evil  does  not  arise  from  the 
want  of  a liberal  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities.  In  the  township  of  Manchester, 
the  annual  outlay  for  scavenging  is  upwards  of 
5,000/.  This  amount  is  expended  in  the  township 
alone.  In  the  remaining  districts  of  the  town,  the 
expense  is  considerable.  Other  towns  are  burdened 
in  an  equal  or  still  greater  proportion.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  amount  of  outlay,  the  effective 
work  done  is  barely  one-sixth  part  of  what  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  public  streets  in  proper 
order.  In  the  district  before  referred  to,  they  were 
a short  time  ago  distributed  into  the  following 
classes,  according  to  the  frequency  of  cleaning 
them  : — Class  A, — once  a week  ; B, — once  a fort- 
night ; C, — once  a month.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
serted, that  all  these  streets  should  be  swept,  at 
least,  six  times  oftener.  The  main  thoroughfares, 
as  well  as  the  back  streets  and  cpnfined  courts, 
crowded  with  the  poorer  part  of  the  population, 
absolutely  require  cleaning  out  daily.  But  the  ex- 
pense already  incurred  effectually  prevents  a more 
frequent  repetition  of  the  process.  The  expensive- 
ness of  the  present  system,  in  fact,  renders  it  alto- 
gether inefficient ; nor  is  there  any  chalice  of  mate- 
rial improvement  in  this  important,  department  of 
public  police,  unaccompanied  by,  a’  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  expenditure. 


According  to  the  Kun'dsblatt,  a German 
painter,  Edward  Hansen,  of  Basle,  has  been  com- 
missioned to  prepare  cartoons  for  the  oil  paintings 
intended  to  decorate  the  church  at  Oscott,  which 
Mr.  Pugin  is  about  to  build  at  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury’s expense.  One  of  the  designs,  “the  Last 
Judgment,”  is  spoken  of  as  exceedingly  beautiful. 
On  the  same  authority,  we  learn  that  Thorwalsden 
has  sustained  a loss  by  the  wreck  of  a ship,  bound 
from  Leghorn  to  Hamburg.  On  board  were  seve- 
ral of  his  works,  most  of  which  were  saved,  but 
were  completely  spoiled  by  the  sea-water ; from 
which  we  infer  that  they  were  plaster  casts. 


CHAPTER  I. 

We  now  beg-  to  draw  attention  to  what  we 
consider  will  be  found  the  most  important 
feature  in  this  number,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  commencement  of  the  task  with  which  we 
have  charged  ourselves  to  enter  upon  the  in- 
vestigation and  elucidation  of  the  character 
and  principles  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

IV  e use  this  unhappy  term,  Gothic,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  as  we  address  ourselves 
mainly  to  the  workmen,  and  as  the  style  of 
architecture  so  designated  (originally  in  op- 
probrium) has  now  and  for  long  obtained 
the  appellation  in  a popular  sense,  we 
feel  unwilling  to  depart  from  it  until  a 
thoroughly  correct  epithet  shall  have  been 
devised  and  accepted  amongst  us ; that 
we  are  justified  in  this  decision,  or  rather  in- 
decision, we  think  may  be  shewn  by  the  va- 
rious opinions  of  parties  who  may  be  said  to 
rank  as  the  authorities  on  such  points.  Mr. 
Pugin  is  anxious  that  it  should  be  called 
“ Pointed,  or  Christian  Architecture.’*  Mr. 
Whewell  and  others  have  lately  been  pleading 
for  a title  which  the  prevalence  of  vertical 
lines  and  principles  of  construction,  as  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  horizontal  character  of 
Greek  architecture,  appear  to  them  to  justify  ; 
others  again  havecontcnded  for  the  term  “ Eng- 
lish Architecture.”  Now,  without  committing 
ourselves  to  an  opinion  of  our  own,  we  think 
there  is  sufficient  ground  for  hesitating  as  to 
the  adoption  of  this  or  that  novelty,  notwith- 
standing our  strong  objection  to  the  inapt  and 
absurd  term  “ Gothic.” 

Our  task  will  be  formidable,  as  to  the  length 
of  time  it  will  occupy,  the  pains-taking  it  will 
require,  the  expense  it  will  entail  upon  us, 
and,  above  all,  the  system  with  which  it  must 
be  conducted.  But  what  good  thing  is  to  be 
accomplished  without  some  one  or  more  of  all 
these  ? We  only  hope  to  be  cheered  on  by  the 
approving  smiles  and  the  patient  co-operation 
of  those  for  whom  we  undertake  it. 

And  how  do  we  commence  this  task,  so  as 
to  give  promise  that  a system  may  be  observed, 
without  which  the  best  efforts  in  other  re- 
spects are  likely  to  fait?  It  will  not  do  to  enter 
upon  it  at  random,  or  without  due  preparation, 
both  on  our  own  part  and  that  of  our  readers. 
We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  state  our  object 
in  selecting  the  illustration  we  have  done  as 
the  heading  of  this  paper. 


Let  the  carpenters  look  to  if,  and  let  them 
look  on  it  with  pride — nay,  let  them  look  on  it 
j as  we  have  done,  with  reverence.  Let  them 
j remember  that  this  was  the  work  of  great 
! spirits  of  their  department.  It  is  a master- 
piece, and  we  have  chosen  it  on  thi3  account, 
as  we  shall  continue,  for  some  weeks  to  come, 
to  make  choice  of  similar  master-pieces,  in 
the  masons’  department.  Oh  ! we  have  such 
glorious  examples  at  our  hands.  And  then, 
again,  as  to  ornamental  brickwork,  and  brass 
and  lalten  work,  and  that  gorgeous  coloured 
glazing,  and  such  mastery  in  the  carvers  and 
sculptors’  art  ; these  we  choose,  to  fire  the 
breasts  of  our  readers.  We  would  excite  them 
by  such  glowing  description  of  the  land  of  pro- 
mise into  which  we  propose  to  lead  them,  that 
the  future  steps,  however  irksome  or  laborious, 
may  be  trodden  with  a light  and  gladsome  foot. 
For  the  present,  then,  and  as  we  have  said, for 
weeks  to  come,  we  shall  select  the  instances  of 
varied  excellence  in  roofs,  vaults,  arching, 
in  traceried  windows,  doorways,  screens,  in 
elaborate  specimens  of  “ bench  carpentry,” 
such  as  stalls,  pulpits,  railings,  tabernacle  and 
screen  work,  in  monumental  brasses  and  other 
memorials  of  sepulture,  in  moulded  and  en- 
riched brickwork;  the  encaustic  and  coloured 
pavements, '.the  staining  in  glass,  and  generally 
all  such  matter  in  the  province  of  the  artificer 
as  may  be  regarded  with  the  admiring  eye  of 
the  discerning  practitioner. 

Borrowing  a similitude  from  what  we  are 
otherwise  bound  to  deprecate,  we  would  speak 
of  these  as  the  trophies  of  our  predecessors  in 
campaigns  of  glory,  bidding  every  good  sol- 
dier in  this  day  of  later,  though  of  similar  ser- 
vice, to  burn  with  ardour  until  he  may  have 
successfully  emulated  the  doings  of  his  ances- 
try- 

Yes,  every  carpenter  should  feel  proud  of 
a calling  which  enrols  him  in  the  ranks  of  a 
craft  whose  arms  are  emblazoned  and  charged 
with  insignia  such  as  these;  but  we  promise 
the  same  evidences  of  distinction  to  every  de- 
partment of  the  building  fraternity. 

This  Wcstminster-Hall  roof,  spanning  over 
an  area  of  74  feet  wide  and  270  feet  in  length, 
rearing  its  ridge  to  the  height  of  90  feet,  ex- 
hibits in  its  application  a proof  of  the  pro- 
gress of  working  upon  a principle  which  is,  in 
the  present  day,  somewhat  too  much  decried. 
Originally  that  Hall  was  otherwise  covered  in; 
doubtless,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  halls  at 


Norwich  and  York;  that  is,  with  a roof  sup- 
ported by  pillars ; but  the  decay,  or  perhaps 
destruction  by  fire,  of  the  original  roof,  gave 
scope  to  the  genius  of  advanced  science, 
which,  disdaining  to  merely  restore,  applied 
this  noble  emendation, — with  such  happy  effect, 
however,  as  not  only  to  reconcile  us  to  a de- 
parture from  the  original  model,  but  to  lead 
us  to  applaud  the  “ innovator." 

The  illustration  we  have  given  has  been 
made  pictorial  rather  than  simply  geometrical ; 
because,  as  we  have  already  observed,  our  ob- 
ject now  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  exami- 
nation, which  would  with  such  a subject  be 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  but  to  give  a com- 
prehensive glimpse  of  that  end  to  which  we 
must  by  another  process  patiently  steer.  This 
plan  will  enable  us,  too,  to  give  much  more 
effect  to  our  future  instruction,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  enable  a greater  number  of  readers  to  be- 
come our  companions  in  the  paths  of  study 
and  research.  After  we  have  occupied  what 
appears  on  all  hands  to  be  a sufficient  number 
of  our  scries  in  illustrations  of  this  class,  we 
shall  commence  with  the  simple  rudiments  of 
Gothic  art,  citing  first  from  the  most  ancient 
specimens  the  various  features  of  the  edifices 
of  the  period,  and  accompanying  it  by  a glos- 
sary of  terms  and  such  matter  of  description 
as  will  give  the  series  the  character  of  a work- 
man’s hand-book  or  manual. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  Roofs  as 
now  brought  before  us.  We  have  in  this 
draught  or  picture,  a kind  of  summing  up  of 
that  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  go  through  in 
detail,  as  to  style,  construction,  and  workman- 
ship. In  Masonry,  though  the  end  may  be 
one  of  those  embodied  marvels  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  almost  overwrought  canopy  of  a stone 
ceiling  or  roof ; and  which  end,  as  in  the  case 
of  this  week’s  carpentry,  we  may  present  to 
view  ; yet  the  beginning  of  our  studies  will 
be  some  rude  effort  of  a Saxon  chisel,  and  their 
continuation,  to  trace  through  the  various  eras 
the  change  and  progress,  until  we  arrive,  skilled 
as  masters,  to  analyze  and  fully  understand  the 
intricacies  of  science  and  art  involved  in  these 
objects  of  our  setting  out. 

By  this  v e hope  to  give  a thoroughly  prac- 
tical character  and  value  to  our  pages,  and  that 
this  will  be  in  nowise  diminished,  if  we  shew 
ourselves  nowand  then  susceptible  of  emotions 
of  almost  ecstatic  delight,  while  we  contem- 
plate those  almost  superhuman  efforts  of  the 
skill  of  the  mid-seval  architects  and  workmen. 

In  concluding  the  present  chapter,  we  beg 
to  state  that  we  have  copied  the  drawing  at  its 
head  from  the  beautiful  work  known  as  Brit- 
ton and  Braylcy’s  Westminster. 


Uebictos. 

First  Additional  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopae- 
dia of  Cottage , Farmland  Villa  Architecture 
and  Furniture.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S., 
&c.  London  : Longman  aDd  Co. 

Tt  was  said  by  the  Times , of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia to  which  this  is  a supplement,  that  “ no 
single  work  had  ever  effected  so  much  in  im- 
proving the  arrangement  and  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  country  dwellings,  generally,”  and 
nothing  that  was  ever  said  by  that  influential 
journal  had  in  it  greater  truth.  We  scruple 
not  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  subscribe  in  full  to 
this  opinion.  And  we  say  more,  that  no  man 
living  has  ever  laboured  more  assiduously,  ge- 
nerously, and  usefully,  to  effect  every  practical 
improvement  in  the  building  art,  than  our  good 
and  worthy  friend  Mr.  Loudon. 

And  why  should  we  scruple  or  be  ashamed 
to  confess  the  strength  of  our  partialities  for 
one  of  whom  wo  entertain  such  an  opinion? 
It  may  be  said, — but  no!  we  will  not  do  any 
man  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  he  will  say 
any  thing  in  disparagement  of  our  motives, 
and  certainly  none  will  be  so  ungrateful  as  to 
undervalue  the  honest  disinterestedness  of  our 
friend.  See  him,  read  his  works,  and  if  any 
one  after  that  retires  with  a feeling  of  less 
reverential  respect  than  our  own,  we  will  give 
him  license  to  bate  us  for  a partiality  of  an 
over-measured  and  unfair  amount 

What  if  he  has  put  at  our  service  in  the 
Precursor  Number  and  in  this  review  the  choice 
of  those  pleasing  illustrations  that  adorn  his 
works?  We  point  to  these  as  additional  proofs 
of  his  title  to  the  respect  and  esteem  of  our 
readers.  He  was  influenced,  we  know  full 
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■well,  by  that  same  generous  purpose  which  has 
sustained  him  through  life,  which  has  made 
him  to  triumph  over  physical  difficulties  and 
to  stand  now  a living,  and  to  be  a memorable 
instance  of  the  supremacy  of  mental  over 
material  power.  lie  will  pardon  us,  if  in  the 
honest  excess  of  our  gratitude  on  personal 
grounds,  but  much  more  in  our  humble  capa- 
city as  of  the  “ craft”  for  whom  he  has  so 
well  laboured — a gratitude  which  took  posses- 
sion of  our  minds  through  the  reading  of  his 
works  long  before  we  knew  him — he  will 

E union  us,  if,  unrestrained  by  a sense  of  the 
tile  pain  we  may  cause  him  on  the  one  hand, 
we  thus  tender  to  him  that  which  wc  arc  as- 
sured, will  on  the  other  be  acceptable — our 
honest  and  undisguised,  but  feeble  expression 
of  grateful  esteem. 

As  we  profess  to  teach  not  so  much  by 
criticisms,  which  after  all  can  have  hut  little 
weight,  or  at  any  rate  little  more  than 


. The  next  selection  which  we  make  is  a de- 
sign, by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb,  of  “ the  Keeper’s 
Lodge  at  Bluberhouses,”  which,  it  appears, 


In  Mr.  Loudon’s  text  there  arc  some  judi- 
: cious  remarks  on  the  elevations ; the  con- 
i Btruction  is  also  described,  and  plans  likewise 
; given,  as  indeed  with  all  the  designs,  both  of 
1 this  supplement  and  its  parent  or  precursor  vo- 


Itacar  Gravesend.  We  have  not  space  to  trans- 
jrfcrJMr.  Loudon’s  critique,  and  are  precluded 
\f>y  the  lulc  we  have  laid  down  from  any  obser- 
vations of  our  own. 

) a future  number  it  is  our  intention  to  re- 
nurn  to  this  subject,  and,  in  connexion  with  the 


the  opinion  of  an  individual,  and  when 
delivered  with  an  air  of  authority  that  the 
test  of  inquiry  would  dissipate,  only  make 
criticism  ridiculous,  and  confirms  error;  as 
wc  teach  not  so  much  by  criticisms  as  by  join- 
ing in  the  commendations  of  generally  ac- 
knowledged good  ; and  as  everv  one  who  has 
travelled  on  the  North  Midland  Railway  has 
acknowledged,  that  the  station-buildings  on 
that  line  have  more  of  the  picturesque  and 
attractive  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  our 
other  railways,  we  have  a pleaure  in  trans- 
ferring from  Mr.  Loudon’s  Supplement  the 
accompanying  elevation  of  “ a cottage  in  the 
style  of  the  Ambcrgatc  Railway  Station,”  by 
Air.  Francis  Thompson,  who  was  also  the 
architect  of  that  station,  and  it  will  readily  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a meritoriousness  which 
entitles  this  design  to  the  regard  which  that 
gentleman's  other  works  have  obtained. 


was  built,  with  some  slight  variations,  for  Sir 
F.  R.  Russell,  Bart.,  on  his  estate  of  Thirk- 
lcby  Park,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire. 


lume.  The  supplement  alone  contains  nearly 
300  engravings. 

The  next  design  is  also  by  Mr.  Lamb,  and 
is  one  out  of  a number  of  “ small  villas  in  the 
Gothic  style,”  originally  intended  to  be  built 


question  of  the  improvement  of  labourers’  and 
workmen’s  dwelling  houses,  several  plans  for 
which  are  now  before  us,  we  shall  have  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Loudon’s  matured  lucubrations, 
as  given  in  the  Encyclopaedia  and  the  Supple- 
ment. 


SOxIjitrctural  College. 


An  Architectural  College  was  founded  in 
London,  on  Advent  Eve,  1842,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  various  branches  of  the  art,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  “ Free- Masons  of  the 
Church , for  the  Recovery , Maintenance,  and 
Furtherance  of  the  True  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Architecture .” 

It  appears  that  the  objects  contemplated  in 
the  foundation  of  this  Institution  are  the  re- 
discovery of  the  ancient  principles  of  architec- 
ture; the  sanction  of  good  principles  of  build- 
ing, and  the  condemnation  of  bad  ones  ; the 
exercise  of  scientific  and  experienced  judg- 
ment in  the  choice  and  use  of  the  most  proper 
materials;  the  infusion,  maintenance,  and  ad- 
vancement of  science  throughout  architecture; 
and,  eventually,  by  developing  the  powers  of 
the  College  upon  a just  and  beneficial  footing, 
to  reform  the  whole  practice  of  architecture, 
to  raise  it  from  its  present  vituperated  condi- 
tion, and  to  bring  around  it  the  same  unques- 
tioned honour  which  is  at  present  enjoyed  by 
almost  every  other  profession. 

It  is  proposed,  by  having  numerous  profes- 
sors, contributors,  and  co-labourers,  to  acquire 
a great  body  of  practical  information.;  and 
that,  whenever  any  knowledge  of  value  shall 
be  obtained  by  the  College,  the  same  shall  be 
immediately  communicated  to  each  of  its  mem- 
bers, without  waiting  for  the  production  of  a 
whole  volume,  and  before  the  subject- matter 
shall  have  lost  any  of  its  professional  interest. 

By  the  appointment  of  a “ Professor  of  Ar- 
chitectural Dynamics ,”  the  gravitation  of  ma- 
terials will  be  taught  to  the  student  in  practical 
architecture  : thence  in  all  designs  the  present 
mystery,  in  which  the  quantity  of  materials 
merely  absolutely  requisite  to  cause  a building 
to  hold  i'll. mly  together,  may  be  ended  ; archi- 
tectural designs  may  in  future  be  made  on 
certain  principles  of  stability,  and  therefore  on 
principles  of  natural  and  philosophical  taste ; 
and  through  the  economy  of  discharging  from 
buildings  all  lumber,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
living  members  of  the  creation,  the  architect 
will  be  enabled  to  restore  to  his  work,  fre- 
quently without  extra  expense,  the  carving 
and  other  exquisite  beauties  for  which  ancient 
architecture  has  in  every  age  been  celebrated. 

Bv  the  appointment  of  a “ Professor  of 
Architectural  Jurisprudence ,”  it  is  judged  that 
the  practical  profession  of  architecture  .will  be 
rendered  more  sure,  through  the  acquirement 
of  fixed  and  certain  rules  relative  to  con- 
tracts, rights  of  property,  dilapidations,  and 
other  legal  matters. 

By  having  a tc  Professor  of  Architectural 
Chemistry ,”  it  is  confidently  expected  that  a 
more  certain  method  will  be  assured  to  the 
practitioner  in  the  choice  of  proper  and  durable 
materials. 

By  the  appointment  of  the  various  other 
professors  and  officers,  it  is  judged  that 
the  very  best  information  will  be  obtained 
upon  all  material  matters  connected  with  the 
science  and  the  practice  of  architecture,  and 
that  a degree  of  perfection  will  be  thus  in- 
duced, and  will  thus  mix  itself  with  the 
practice  and  execution  of  the  art  in  a manner 
which  is  not  now  very  often  the  case. 

As  a first  labour  of  the  College,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  present  unsatisfactory  division 
and  nomenclature  of  pointed  architecture  shall 
be  remedied,  and  that  all  the  publications  of 
the  society  upon  that  subject  shall  be  issued 
according  to  such  classification  and  nomencla- 
ture. Not  indeed  that  the  perfecting  of  so 
desirable  a project  can  be  expected  at  once ; 
but  such  a nomenclature  can  be  laid  down  as 
shall  immediately  distinguish  the  different 
members  of'  the  art,  which  are  as  numerous  as 
(hose  of  heraldry  ; and  these  can  be  superseded 
by  more  primitive  or  more  simple  and  ener- 
getic terms,  as  they  shall  be  recovered  from 
ancient  contracts  and  other  documents,  or 
shall  be  invented  by  more  judicious  and  mature 
consideration.  But,  to  prevent  doubt  or  future 
mistake,  it  is  proposed  that  a cut  of  each  in- 
tended object  shall  be  executed,  and  that  a re- 
ference shall  be  made  to  where  exemplars  of 
it  are  to  be  found,  and  also  to  its  chronology. 

Further,  it  is  proposed  to  render  this  College 
still  more  useful,  by  joining  with  it  a charitable 
foundation,  for  the  behoof  of  those  and  their 
families  over  whom  it  shall  please  Providence, 
after  a life  devoted  to  the  service  and  practice 
of  architecture  and  its  dependant  arts,  that 
need  shall  fall. 
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This  Institution,  the  scope  of  which  is  most 
extensive,  is  silently,  hut  rapidly  fornuntr, 
and  has  already  connected  with  it  many  of  the 
chief  men  of'  the  literature  and  science  of 
architecture  : few  of  those  whose  names  will 
he  found  amid  the  subjoined  list  have  not  dis- 
tinguished themse  \ cs  by  the  authorship  of 
some  eminent  architectural  work,  and  many  of 
them  ore  well  known  in  the  sciences  and  arts 
connected  with  architecture.  A power,  an 
order,  and  a propriety  previously  unknown  m 
the  profession  since  the  fall  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture in  the  sixteenth  century,  are  being 
worked  out,  by  having  every  man  at  his  post, 
and  with  ability  to  till  that  post  well. 

Twelve  meetings  of  the  College  ore  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  in  every  year,  and  four 
have  already  been  held. 

The  following  elections  have  taken  place:— 

Advtnt-Eve,  1842. 

1.  Edward  Cresy,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Architect  of  Tra- 

falgar-squarc,  as  Professor  of  Pointed  Archi- 
tecture. , , . , , T 

2.  Thomas  Parker,  Jun.,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln  s-Inn,  as 

Professor  of  Architectural  Jurisprudence. 

3.  Valentine  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  F.R.B.S.,  Flower- 

Painter  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  of  23,  Char- 
lotte-street, Fortland-place,  as  Professor  of 
Fruit  and  Flower  Painting. 

4.  George  Aitcliison,  Esq.,  Architect,  A.I.C.L., 

Sunt)  or  to  the  St.  Katharine’s  Dock  Com- 
pany, and  to  the  Honourable  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  for  the  Precinct  of  St.  Katharine,  as 
Professor  of  Concreting  and  Opus  Inccrtum. 

5.  \V.  R.  Billings,  Esq.,  of  Manor  House,  Kentish 

Town,  as  Itinerant  Delineator. 

6.  William  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  of  Gray  s Inn, 

Vestry  Clerk  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  as  Hono- 
rary Solicitor. 

7.  W.  P.  Griffith,  Esq.,  F.S.A. , Architect,  St. 

John’s-square,  as  Baptisterographer,  or  Deli- 
neator ot  Fonts  and  Baptisteries. 

8.  Frederick  Thatcher,  Esq.,  A. R. LB.  A.,  Architect, 

of  Furnival’s  Inn,  as  Recorder,  or  Clerk  of  1 ro- 
ceedings.  , 

9.  William  Fisk,  Esq.,  of  Howlanu-strcet,  as  Pro- 

fessor of  Historical  Painting.  . 

10.  C.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Clipstone-strcet,  as  Archi- 

tectural Sculptor. 

11.  Thomas  Dcighton,  Esq.,  of  Eaton-plaee,  Bel- 

gravc-squarc,  Architectural  Modeller  to  her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  as  Modeller  of 
Buildings. 

12.  W.  G.  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Great  N ewport-strect,  as 

Gibbons  Carver.  . . 

13.  J.  G.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Architect,  of  Leamington 

Priors,  as  Correspondent  Delineator  for  the 
County  of  Warwick. 

14.  T.  L.  Walker,  Es.,„  F.ll.I.U.A.,  Architect,  of 

Nuneaton,  Warwick,  as  Correspondent  De- 
lineator for  the  County  of  Warwick. 

15.  John  Mallcott,  Esq.,  of  Ncwgnte-strcet,  as  Pro- 

fessor of  Masonry. 

16.  Alfred  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Architect,  of 

Warwick  House,  Gray’s  Inn,  as  Honorary 
Secretary. 

17.  Josiah  Houle,  Esq.,  Architect,  of  Turnliam- 

green,  as  Custos.  . 

18.  Joseph  Springbett,  Esq.,  of  Islington,  Architect, 

as  Cataloguist  of  Proceedings. 

19.  James  De-Carle  Sowerby,  Esq.,  F.L.b., 

F.R.B.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Society,  Rcgcnt’s-park,  as  Professor  of  Bo- 
tany. , , 

20.  Thomas  Moule,  Esq.,  St.  James  ; Palace,  as 

Honorary  Architectural  Biographer. 

21.  Walter  Chamberlaine,  E;q.,  W orcester,  as 

Maker  of  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements. 

22.  H.  P.  Bone,  Esq.,  of  12,  Percy-street,  Enamel 

Painter  to  her  Majesty,  as  Enamel  Painter. 

23.  Also,  Miss  F.  Bessemer,  of  Pentonville,  Era- 

broidress  to  the  Queen,  as  Embroidress. 


j sioners,  and  of  the  Society  for  Building,  & c, 
Churches. 


Each  of  the  Church  Commissioners. 

Each  Bishop,  Dean,  Archdeacon,  and  Rural  Dean, 
and  each  Master  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Each  of  the  Kings-at-Arms. 


Elections,  Second  Chapter,  Dec.  13,  1842. 
Augustus  Abraham  Winterbottom,  Esq.,  Architect, 
Walham-green,  Fulham,  as  Fellow  and  Auditor. 
Honorary  Fellows. 

Rev.  Hugh  Hughes,  B.D.,  Rector  of  the  Knights 
H os ui tailors’  Ancient  Priorial  Church  of  St.  John 


ev.  liugu  nugnes,  ncnui  u. 

Hospitallers’  Ancient  Priorial  Church  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  at  Clerkenwell,  to  be  one  of  the 
Chaplains  to  the  College. 

Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  B.A.,  of  Maida  Hill,  to  be  also 
one  of  the  Chaplains  to  the  College. 

Rev.  George  Ncwueham  Wright,  M.A.,  of  Hatton- 
garden,  Editor  of  the  Colonial  Magazine. 

C.  Irving,  Esq.,  L.L.D.,  F.A.S.,  Editor  of  the  Poly- 
technic Journal. 

W.  H.  Black,  Esq.,  Impropriate  Rector  of  Little 
Maplestead,  Essex,  and  Assistant  Keeper  of  the 
Public  Records  at  the  Rolls’  House,  Chancery- lane. 


Elections,  Third  Chapter,  Jan.  10,  1843. 
Thomas  Hudson  Turner,  Esq.,  of  6,  Symond’s  Inn, 
as  Professor  of  Heraldry. 

Mr.  E.  Cresy,  Juu.,  of  3,  Trafalgar  Square,  as  one 
of  the  Collectors  and  Designers  of  Monumental 
Brasses 


••  It  is  simply  this  that  the  footpath  of  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  Bayswater-road,  between  the 
end  of  Oxford-street  and  the  door  into  Kensington- 
gardens,  is  during  wet  weather,  and  especially  after 
frost,  in  a worse  state  than  any  other  footpath,  as  far 
as  I know,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; in  fact, 
though  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  the  metropolis, 
it  has,  with  its  wide  and  deep  open  ditch,  and 
rough  hedge  bank,  all  the  characteristics  of  a foot- 
path in  a remote  rural  district.  It  requires  only  to 
be  inspected,  to  produce  conviction  that  it  ought  no 
longer  to  remain  in  its  present  disgraceful  state. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  approaching  the  door 
into  ICensington-gardens,  there  is  another  open 
ditch,  which  "serves  as  a common  sewer  to  the  houses 
in  its  neighbourhood ; and  the  foetid  exhalations 
from  this  ditch  in  the  warm  weather,  and  the  filthy 
appearance  of  the  water  in  it  at  all  times,  are  dis- 
graceful to  the  public  authorities  ; more  especially 
in  these  days,  when  so  much  attention  is  being  paid 
to  public  drainage,  and  other  sanitary  measures. 

“ The  parish  authorities  have  been  repeatedly 
applied  to,  but  their  answer  is,  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Road  Commissioners  to  attend  to  these  foot- 
paths and  ditches. 


masses. 

John  William  Griffith,  Esq.,  of  St.  John  s Square, 
Architect,  Fellow  and  Auditor. 


Arcnuect,  x-cnow  uuu  nuunw. 

James  Collie,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  Architect,  Hono- 
rary Fellow,  and  also  Correspondent  Delineator  for 
Scotland 


Scotland. 

Samuel  Ware,  Esq.,  of  Portland  Place  and  Hendon 
Hall,  as  Contributing  Fellow. 

James  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.S.A,  Architect,  of  6,  Alfred 
Place,  Bath,  as  Fellow  and  Correspondent  Deline- 
ator for  the  County  of  Somerset. 

Henry  Ashton,  Esq.,  Architect,  of  50,  Lower  Brooke 
Street.  Grosvcnor  Square,  as  Honorary  Fellow. 

Gecrcc  Porter,  Esq.,  Architect,  of  Fort  Place,  Ber- 
mondsev,  District  Surveyor  of  the  Parish  of  New- 
ington, and  of  North  Lambeth,  as  Fellow  and  Au- 

William  Conrade  Lochner,  Esq.,  F.I.B.A.,  Architect, 
of  Albion  Hall,  London,  Surveyor  to  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  Company,  as  Fellow  and  Au- 
ditor. 

David  Sands,  Esq.,  Architect,  Walham  Green,  Ful- 
ham, ns  Fellow. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Archer,  of  Clarendon  Street,  New  Road, 
Monumental  Brassier.} 

William  Bland,  Esq.,  of  Hartlip,  near  Sittingborne, 
Kent,  as  Honorary  Fellow. 

George  Pearce  Pocock,  Esq.,  of  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  Solicitor,  as  Lay  Fellow  and  Auditor. 

Alfred  Fouler,  Esq.,  of  Datchet,  as  Lay  Fellow. 

ltcv.  Frederick  Pearce  Pocock,  B.A.,  of  St.  Peter  s 
College,  Cambridge,  as  Honorary  Fellow,  and  also 
one  of  the  Chaplains. 

William  Wallen,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  41 , West  Parade, 
Huddersfield,  as  Fellow  and  Correspondent  Deli- 
neator for  the  County  of  York. 


“ As  to  the  footpaths,  they  ought  to  be  paved,  or 
laid  with  asphalte  ; but  if  it  be  too  expensive  to 
pave  the  whole  width  of  the  footpath,  a strip  of  two 
feet  wide,  along  the  middle,  would  be  a great  ac- 
commodation to  females  and  aged  persons,  and  to 
workmen  going  to  and  returning  from  their  work 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  Some  years  ago 
you  published  a letter  of  mine,  in  which  I endea- 
voured to  point  out  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  paving  a narrow  strip  along  the  middle  of  the 
footpaths,  or  two  separate  strips  along  such  as  were 
much  frequented,  on  all  the  footpaths  round  Lon- 
don for  several  miles  distant.  Besides  the  obvious 
accommodation  to  females  and  infirm  persons 
which  this  strip  of  pavement  or  asphalte  would 
afford,  it  would  enable  mechanics  going  to  their 
work  to  walk  nearly  as  fast  again  as  they  do  now, 
and  consequently  they  might  have  their  dwellings 
farther  out  in  the  country,  where  they  would  pay 
lower  rents,  and  sleep  in  better  air.  Strips  of 
Yorkshire  pavement  two  feet  wide  might  be  hud 
down  at  Is.  3d.  per  foot  in  length,  or  cheaper  if  the 
contract  were  made  for  laying  down  several  miles  of 


At  the  Fourth  Chapter,  held  Feb.  14 th. 

A beautiful  Illuminated  Election  Diploma 
was  ordered  to  be  adopted ; and  the  following 
elections  were  made 


Rev.  Geo.  Pocock,  Vicar  of  Hallsham,  Honorary 
Fellow  and  Chaplain. 

\V.  P.  Griffith,  Esq.,  St.  John’s  Square,  London, 
Contributing  Fellow. 

J.  J.  Wood,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  New  Palace  Road, 
Lambeth,  Fellow. 

C.  L.  Greaves,  Esq.,  Fulham,  Lay  Fellow. 

T.  Dodd,  Esq.,  Curator  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  Ox- 
ford, Lav  Fellow. 

W.  F.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Rochester,  Lay  Fellow. 

R.  Cull,  Esq.,  of  Tavistock  Street,  Bedford  Square, 
Lay  Fellow,  and  Professor  of  Architectural  Acous- 


The  Honorary  Fellowship  was  conferred  upon 
the  following  gentlemen 

Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Knt.,  F.R.S.,  and  F.S.A.,  of  the 
Rolls’-house,  Chancery-lane. 

The  Rev.  R.  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Jacksonian  Pro- 
fessor, Cambridge.  . 

The  Rev.  William  Whewell,  B.D.,  \ .P.R.S.,  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Willement,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Green-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 

James  Savage,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Architect,  of  Essex- 
street,  Strand.  , , _ „ 

Messrs.  Nichols,  FF.S.A.  of  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
ziue,  Parliament-street.  ...... 

Owen  Jones,  Esq.,  Architect,  of  John-street,  Adelphi. 

C.  Barry,  Esq.,  R.A.,  Architect,  London. 

J.  H.  Good,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect,  Kensing- 
ton Palace,  Surveyor  to  her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sioners for  Buildine  Churches,  to  the  Incorporated 
Society  for  Building.  & c.,  Churches,  to  the  Pavilion 
at  Brighton,  and  to  Kensington  Palace. 

Samuel  WT-e,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Portland-place  and 
Henden  Hail.  „ , , . . , . 

R.  Abraham,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Keppel-street,  Archi- 
tect to  the  Herald’s  College,  &c.  ; with  a request 
that  he  will  take  the  honorary  office  of  Mensurator. 

James  Ingram,  D.D.-  President  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  . . , 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the 
Oxford  Gothic  Society,  cf  the  Church  Commis- 


MnW.  H.  Rogers,  of  Great  Newport  Street,  Il- 
luminator. 


We  recommend  architects,  architectural 
students,  and  patrons  of  architecture  to  join 
this  institution,  the  advantages  of  which  pro- 
mise to  bo  great,  and  the  costs  small. 


PUBLIC  FOOTPATHS,  &c. 


The  following  letter  is  so  generally  appli- 
cable to  the  subject  of  the  management  of  the 
roads  and  footways  in  the  environs  of  large 
towns,  that  we  insert  it  as  much  on  that  ac- 
count as  for  the  particular  drift  which  recom- 
mends it  to  the  attention  of  our  metropo- 
litan readers : — 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Morning  Herald. 

“ Sir,— The  readiness  with  which  you  insert 
notices  of  public  grievances,  and  the  effect  which 
these  notices  always  have  in  drawing  attention  to 
them,  induces  me  to  state  to  you  a serious  inconve- 
nience to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Bayswater  are 
subject,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  through  your  pages 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Road 
Commission. 


As  for  the  ditches  on  the  Bayswater-road, 
they  require  only  an  18 -inch  barrel-drain,  and 
filling  up  to  the  level  of  the  path. 

If  I might  farther  trespass  on  your  pages,  I would 
direct  public  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
trees  and  shrubs  along  footpaths  are  cut  and  man- 
gled by  the  parochial  road-surveyors  in  the  suburbs 
of  London.  On  the  south  side  of  roads  lying  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  it  may  be  advantageous 
to  cut  off  all  those  branches  which  overhang  the 
footpath,  the  better  to  admit  the  sun  and  wind  to 
act  on  its  surface  ; but  surely  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  directs  the  lopping  of  trees  overhanging  roads, 
need  not  he  so  rigidly  enforced  in  the  case  of  streets 
running  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south,  along 
the  whole  surface  of  which  the  sun  shines  a portion 
of  every  day  throughout  the  year  when  he  appears ; 
whereas  on  the  south  sides  of  east  and  west  streets, 
during  a portion  of  every  day  in  the  year,  he  does 
not  shine  at  all.  The  street  from  which  I date  this 
letter  consists  of  detached  houses,  each  surrounded 
by  a garden,  the  low  trees  and  large  shrubs  in  which 
slightly  overhang  the  footpath,  or  rather,  I should 
say,  break  and  vary  the  line  of  the  front  palisades, 
and  render  the  street  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  town  ; but  of  late 
a new  parochial  load-surveyor  acting,  no  doubt 
with  the  best  intentions,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  has  given  notice  to  all  the  occupants  to  cut 
off  the  overhanging  branches,  which  having  been 
done  by  the  greater  number  of  occupants,  even  to 
the  cutting  off  of  the  projecting  tufts  of  ivy , has 
produced  a formal  line  of  amputation  which  dis- 
figures the  street,  without  doing  any  good  whatever. 
In  the  case  of  a north  and  south  street,  it  is  surely 
sufficient  to  cut  off  all  branches  that  would  impede 
a tall  person  carrying  an  umbrella,  or  which  reach 
as  far  as  the  curb-stone,  and  might  be  in  the  way  of 
the  cart  or  carriage  taking  up  or  setting  down.  I 
understand  that  in  such  a case  as  this  there  is  no 
appeal,  except  to  the  magistrates,  who  of  course 
can  only  point  to  the  law. 

I hope  this  last  subject  may  be  considered  as 
coming  within  the  province  of  the  Metropolitan 
Commission  for  Improvements  lately  formed,  and  if 
so,  I hope  they  will  consider  this  letter  as  an  appeal 
to  them. 

It  never  can  be  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
to  disfigure  any  public  road  or  street  when  doing  so 
is  attended  with  no  public  good  whatever. 

Apologizing  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  and 
hoping  you  will  be  able  to  spare  room  for  it, 

“ I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ J.  C.  Loodon. 

“ No.  3,  Porchester-terrace,  Bayswater, 
“February  14th,  1843.” 


THE  BUILDER. 
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COTTAGE  WINDOWS. 

Extracted  from  the  Supplement  to  London's  Cyclopcedia  of  Architecture. 


“ Windows  having  been  generally  among  the  worst  constructed  parts  of  Scotch  cottages,  the  Highland 
Society  offered  a premium  for  the  best  cottago  window,  which  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  M'Cnllocli  and  Co. 
of  Glasgow,  for  the  form  shown  in  figs.  221 G. 
to  2218.  This  form,  of  the  dimensions  shown 
in  the  figure,  viz.,  three  feet  three  inches  by 
two  feet,  without  the  wooden  frame,  costs,  in 
cast  iron,  only  5s.,  and  the  glass  for  such  a 
window  may  be  purchased  at  2 Jd.  per  square. 

This  kind  of  window  admits  of  being  formed 
of  any  size,  and  is  equally  adapted  for  work- 
shops, farm  buildings  where  glass  windows  are 
required,  and  cottages. 

The  dimensions  that  have  been  recommend- 
ed for  the  windows  of  ordinary  cottages  arc, 
thirty-nine  inches  for  the  height,  and  twenty - 
four  inches  for  the  width,  within  the  wooden 
frames.  The  size  of  glass  required  for  these 
frames  is  seven  and  a quarter  inches  by  five 
and  a quarter  inches.  The  sash  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts,  the  lower  part  having  three 
squares  in  height,  and  the  upper  part  two. 

The  lower  part  is  permanently  fixed,  while  the 
upper  part  is  constructed  to  turn  in  the  verti- 
cal direction  on  pivots,  which  are  situate  in 
the  line  of  its  middle  astragal  ; and  both  parts 
arc  set  in  a substantial  wooden  frame,  which 
may  be  cither  built  in  while  the  wall  is  erect- 
ing, or  may  be  set  in  afterwards  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  with  or  without  checked  rabbets 
(§  911),  according  to  the  taste  of  the  propri- 
etor. The  window,  and  its  arrangements,  will 
be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  an- 
nexed figures. 

Fig.  2246.  is  an  inside  elevation,  fig.  2248.  a -lan,  and  fig.  2247.  a vertical  section,  in  each  of  which 
a portion  of  the  wall  is  exhibited,  and  the  same  letters  refer  to  the 
corresponding  parts  in  each  figure  ; a is  a portion  of  the  surrounding 
wall ; b,  the  wooden  frame  of  the  window  ; c,  the  lower  sash,  which 
is  dormant ; and  d,  the  upper  and  moveable  sash. 

In  fig.  2217.  the  upper  sash  is  represented  as  open  for  ventilation  ; ' 

when  shut,  the  parts  of  the  opening-sash  cover  and  overlap  the  fixed 
parts  in  such  a manner  as  to  exclude  wind  and  water  ; but  when  ven- 
tilation is  required,  the  arrangements  of  the  parts  which  produce  this 
is  such  as  to  enable  the  housekeeper  to  admit  air  to  any  extent.  For 
this  purpose  the  notched  latch,  e,  is  joined  to  a stud  >'  • the  edge  of 
the  sash  ; a simple  iron  pin  or  stud  is  also  fixed  in  the  . den  frame 
at  s,  and  the  notches  of  the  latch  being  made  to  fall  upon  this  stud 
at  any  required  distance,  the  requisite  degree  of  opening  is  secured, 
and  when  the  sash  is  again  closed,  the  latch  ; ills  down  parallel  with, 
and  close  to,  the  sash.  To  secure  the  sashes  when  shut,  the  T bolt,/, 
i»  the  middle  of  the  meeting  bars,  has  only  to  be  turned  one-fourth 
round,  and  the  moveable  sash  is  held  fast  in  close  contact  with  the 
other.  The  figures  represent  the  window  as  finished  up  with  single 
dressings,  viz.,  plain  deal  shutters,  facings,  and  sole,  which,  at  a 


i ■ "r 

small  expense,  would  give  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  to  the  apartment,  and  promote  a correspond- 
ing taste  m the  other  parts  of  the  cottage.  Though  the  dimensions  of  the  window  here  stated  may  be 
conceived  sufficient  for  lighting  an  apartment  of  ordinary  size,  they  can  nevertheless  be  varied  to  suit 
every  purpose.  This  may  be  done  cither  by  employing  two  such  windows  as  above  lescribed,  with  a 
lnulliou  of  wood  or  stone  between  them,  or  the  single  window  may  be  enlarged  bv  one  or  two  squares  in 
width,  or  in  height,  or  in  both  directions.”  ( Highland  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xiii.  p.  5-11.) 


SUBTLY  OF  WATER  TO  NEW  YORK. 
(Trom  the  Scotsman  of  Nov.  12,  18-12.) 


I First,  an  artificial  reservoir,  called  the  Croton 
j Fiver  Lake,  15  miles  from  the  Battery — the  extreme 
part  of  the  city  ; this  lake  is  formed  by  a hydraulic 
Tm:  New  York  papers  of  15th  October  are  filled  j stone-masonry  dam,  with  two  waste  weirs  or  aprons, 
with  long  accounts  of  the  opening  of  a stupendous  i f°r  the  over  fall  of  the  water,  one  of  87  feet  and 
aqueduct  ol  thirty-two  miles,  for  conveying  water  to  ! one  of  ISO  feet,  these  being  separated  by  a gate- 
tlial  city  Irom  the  Croton  River.  The  celebration  I house.  The  height  of  these  waste  weirs  is  55  feet 
ol_this  event  took  place  on  Friday,  the  14th,  under  | above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  40  feet  above  the 
the  direction  of  the  Common  Council,  and  con-  j lew  water  level. 

The  dam  backs  the  water  5 miles,  and  makes  a 


:isto«l  ot  the  largest  procession  of  military  compa- 
nies and  civic  associations  that  ever  took  place  in 
-New  \ ork.  It  was  between  sLx  and  seven  miles  in 
length. 

Wc  omit  the  account  which  describes  the  time 
•ml  orilcr  of  the  procession,  the  personages  and 
"indies  composing  it,  the  forms  and  ceremonies  gone 
ihrough,  the  feastings,  illuminations,  and  rejoicings, 
mill  proceed  with  that  part  of  the  account  which  is 
more  directly  to  our  purpose. 

It  appears  that  from  1829  up  to  the  present 
"11“*,  Nvw  York  was  supplied  with  water  from  a 
ii mk  or  reservoir  erected  in  Thirteenth -street,  and 
Idled  first  by  means  of  horse  and  afterwards  1/ 

• cam  power.  The  present  work  was  commenced 
Ii  18.15,  alter  being  approved  of  by  the  people  by 
'Mdcof  1 7, .'1.10  afiinnatives  to  3, 9G0  negatives.  It 
insists  of : — 


lake  of  an  area  of  400  acres,  and  of  a capacity  equal 
to  500  millions  of  gallons. 

The  water  enters  a gate-house,  where  the  quan- 
tity is  regulated,  before  it  enters  the  aqueduct, 
which  is  a stone  structure,  lined  and  arched  with 
brick. 

The  face  of  the  interior  of  the  aqueduct  is  at  the 
bottom  an  inverted  arch,  width  G ft.  9 in.,  height 
8 feet  5.J  inches,  area  53 J square  feet,  about  large 
enough  for  an  omnibus  and  four  to  pass  thiough. 
The  line  of  the  aqueduct  being  on  a regular  decli- 
vity of  131  inches  to  the  mile  down  to  the  Ilarlcm 
River,  a distance  of  33  miles,  it  has  a line  of  tun- 
nels cf  G841  feet,  being  sixteen  in  number,  some- 
times through  earth  and  sometimes  through  solid 
rock  ; the  deepest  cut  is  80  feet,  and  the  least  25 
feet.  In  'Westchester  only,  the  aqueduct  crosses  25 


streams  of  water,  which  are  from  25  to  13  feet  be- 
low the  top  of  the  aqueduct. 

The  grade  line  of  aqueduct  across  the  Harlem  is 
25  feet  above  tide  water,  and  the  top  of  the  water 
now  passes  over  Harlem  river  in  one  pipe  of  36 
inches,  placed  on  tho  earthen  dam  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  high  bridge. 

The  bridge  itself  is  now  about  one-third  completed, 
and  will  be  when  finished  one  of  the  most  stupen- 
dous works  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Its  cost  is 
estimated  at  one  million  of  dollars,  and  its  elevation 
is  so  great  as  not  to  impede  the  navigation  of  the 
stream.  Some  idea  of  this  vast  undertaking  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  excavation  for  one 
pier  has  been  carried  3 I feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  then  a rock  foundation  not  having 
been  reached,  210  poles,  from  30  to  10  feet  long, 
were  driven  in  for  the  purpose.  Several  piers  hav- 
ing been  already  carried,  by  the  aid  of  coffer-dams, 
from  four  to  fifteen  feet  above  high  water  mark. 

The  river  is  G20  feet  wide  at  water  line,  but  the 
slope  of  the  river  banks  adds  an  additional  distance 
of  830  feet,  making  in  all  1,480  feet. 

The  plan  now  in  progress  crosses  the  river  with 
eight  arches  of  80  feet  span,  and  on  piers  of  31  by 
44  feet  at  the  base,  resting  on  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  / arches  on  piers  on  the  land  from  the  edge  of 
the  water  up  the  two  hanks  of  the  river. 

The  spring  of  one  of  the  arches  is  95  feet  abeve' 
the  lowest  foundation  put  down ; the  top  of  the 
parapet  will  be  149  feet  from  the  lowest  foundation. 
It  is  intended  that  the  water  shall  pass  over  this 
bridge  in  pipes,  to  have  it  secure  against  the  possi- 
bility of  danger. 

The  interesting  works  at  Clendinning  Valiev, 
he.ng  a bridge  over  a valley  of  1.900  feet  in  breadth, 
the  greatest  height  of  the  aqueduct  is  oO  feet  from 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  ; beautiful  archways  are 
constructed  for  three  streets,  34  feet  for  the  car- 
riage-way, and  10  on  eacii  side  for  side-walks. 

Next  in  interest  is  the  reservoir  at  Eighty-sixth 
. treet,  which  might  well  be  called  the  detaining  or 
clarifying  reservoir.  It  has  two  divisions,  together 
thirty-two  acres— greatest  depth  of  water  twenty- 
five  feet,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  gallons.  Two  lines  of  thirty -six  inch  pipes  con- 
nect this  with  the  reservoir  at  Fortieth-street,  which 
has  also  two  divisions,  forming  together  an  area  of 
four  acres— depth  of  water  when  filled  thirty-six 
feet.  From  this  point  four  and  a-half  miles  to  the 
Battery.  \\  hole  length  of  line  from  the  Battery  to 
the  artificial  lake,  fifty  miles.  There  are  in  this 
great  work  55,000,000  of  bricks  and  700,000  cubic 
yards  of  stone  masonry. 

The  water  in  the  aqueduct  is  regulated  at  the  en- 
trance gate,  so  as  not  to  flow  under  any  pressure— 
it  has  not  been  permitted  to  flow  in  the  division 
near  the  city  at  a greater  depth  than  two  feet,  but 
the  works  at  the  Croton  dam  required  a few  days 
back  that  more  water  should  pass  through  the  first 
division  (the  distance  between  Sing  Sing  and  the 
Croton  River),  being  eight  miles,  and  it  was  found 
to  pass  seventy-five  millions  New  York  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  its  velocity  was  over 
two  miles  per  hour. 

The  Croton  Lake  now  retains,  beyond  the  daily 
river  supply,  in  reserve,  five  hundred  millions  of 
gallons  ; and  a small  expense  would  add  other  im- 
mense artificial  lakes  to  hold  back  an  additional 
supply  ; but  the  necessity  of  this  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able. It  is  estimated  that  the  London  supply, 
from  all  their  companies,  is  but  twenty-four  mil- 
lions of  gallons,  and  Paris  four  millions  only. 

On  the  8th  of  June  last  the  superintendents  went 
througli  die  aqueduct  (32  miles  in  length)  on  foot, 
and  the  whole  being  found  complete,  on  the  22nd 
the  water  was  admitted  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches.  “ The  Croton  Maid,”  a small  boat  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  and  holding  four  persons, 
was  then  placed  in  the  aqueduct,  and  navigated  its 
entire  length  by  some  of  the  same  party.  This  novel 
voyage  was  made  sometimes  at  the  depth  of  75 
feet  below  and  then  again  SO  feet  above  the  natural 
surface  of  the  earth,  at  the  rate  of  a mile  iu 
forty  minutes,  the  velocity  of  the  current.  "When 
four  feet  deep,  this  will  probably  reach  two  miles 
per  hour. 

On  the  27th,  the  water  was  admitted  into  the  im- 
mense receiving  reservoir,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
assemblage,  including  the  mayor,  governor,  mili- 
tary, firemen,  &c.  &c.  A salute  of  thirty-eight 
guns  was  fired,  and  the  Croton  Maid,  soon  making 
her  appearance,  was  hailed  with  great,  enthusiasm, 
as  the  evidence  that  a navigable  stream  was  now 
flowing  into  the  city.  The  boat  was  then  formally 
presented  to  the  Fire  Department,  and  she  now  lies 
safely  moored  in  the  distributing  reservoir.  To  this 
basin  the  stream  was  admitted  on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  amidst  general  and  imposing  demonstrations 
of  public  joy,  the  Temperance  Societies  taking  a 
prominent  part. 

Since  then,  the  water  has  continued  to  flow  about 
two  feet  deep  through  the  aqueduct,  delivering  into 
the.  receiving  reservoir  twelve  millions  of  imperial 
gallons  per  day,  and,  as  yet,  only  five  or  six  millions 
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in  the  pipes  ; nor  has  any  defeat  been  found  in  any 

“t^'^ions  of  debars  is  £ estinrated 

twelve'  dollars ^sthtTrat^ per  annum  to  fa- 
milies for  the  use  of  the  water  ; Its  .O'™  ' 

ries  the  stream  into  the  highest  stones  of  the  most 

elevated  buildings.  Vnrt 

“ An  eminent  clergyman  (says  the  iVew-  1 
Commercial  Advertiser),  who  has  recently  tra- 
velled in  Europe  and  Asia,  pronounces  the  Croton 
aqueduct  the  greatest  work  of  our  age,  and  sa^s 
he  has  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  all  his 
travels.  Its  conception  and  design  are  worthy  to 
form  an  era  in  history,  from  the  utility,  vas  ness, 
and  simplicity  of  the  undertaking.  For  ccnt“r‘“S 
to  -one  'it  will  stand  a noble  monument  of  the  en- 
terprise 'art,  and  science  of  the  present  generation. 

No  population  of  300,000  ever  before  executed 

such  a plan— not  undertaken  to  mark  a field  of 

battle — nor  like  the  vast  walls  of  China,  Rome,  or 
of  modern  Paris,  in  preparation  for  defence  in  war 
On  the  contrary,  the  Croton  aqueduct  regal  ds  the 
health,  temperance,  and  happiness  of  myriads  of 
the  present  generation,  and  of  ages  to  come.  None 
without  seeing  it  can  ^ form  an  idea  of  its  inagm- 
tude  and  importance.” 

lUtfratutT* 
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Adventures  of  Marlin  Cliuzzlcwit.  Edited  by 

« Boz.”  London  : Cliapman  and  Hall. 

Although  it  is  a part  of  our  pl.yi 
conduct  of  this  Journal,  . • .'l  V1'1  ' • 

character  which  shall  constitute  it  me  univer- 
sal medium  of  instruction,  information,  and 
amusement  for  the  class  to  whs.  ■ »t  13  ad- 
dressed, and  therefore  it  needs.  >o  apology 
from  us  for  introducing  to  our  png  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  popular  authoi  such  as 
those  of  the  inimitable  Dickens,  yit  we  are 
impelled  by  a two-fold  consideration  to  select 
from  that  source  in  this  particular  li  stance. 
That  vein  of  withering  satire  m which  t.ie 
authoc  has  heretofore  indulged  in  drawing  out 
the  character  of  Squeers,  the  A orkshire  school- 
master, is  noiv,  it  seems,  to  flow  afresh  in 
the  delineation  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  a V,  iltshire 
architect.  The  broad  dash  of  caricature  with 
which  he  invests  the  portrait,  is  a peculiarity 
of  the  author  that  has  no  norm  in  it,  since  it 
is  directed  against  a vicious  practice,  which 
deserves  the  strongest  reprobation  and  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  character  of  Pecksniff 
generally,  it  may  be  expected  that  our  readers 
in  particular  will  take  on  anxious  cognizance. 
The  very  circumstance  of  the  introduction  of 
this  worthy  and  his  simple-minded  pupil  1 inch 
into  the  novel  of  Martin  Cliuzzlcwit  (tor  novo 
we  suppose  we  must  call  it),  will  make  us,  and 
thousands  of  our  class  his  readers,  and  eager 
expectants  of  the  monthly  issue  which  is  to 
developc  the  workings  of  the  miserable  genius 
of  Master  Pecksniff.  With  this  prelace,  we 
proceed  with  our  purpose  of  drawing  attention 
to  the  strong  lights  and  shadows  of  he  pic- 
ture which  arrest  the  eye  of  the  architectural 
observer. 


THE  PARTING  OF  MR.  PECKSNIFF  AND  HIS 
PUPIL. 

«<  Come,  Mr.  Pecksniff,”  he  said  with  a smile, 

“ don’t  let  there  be  any  ill-blood  between  us,  pray.  I 
am  sorry  we  have  ever  differed,  and  extreme  y sorry 
I have  ever  riven  vou  offence.  Bear  me  no  ill -will  at 

Pa‘‘ilBbeaI;’’’  answered  Mr.  Pecksniff,  mildly,  “ no 

ill-will  to  any  man  on  earth.” 

*<  i told  vou  he  didn’t.”  said  Pinch  in  an  under- 
tone ; “ I knew  he  didn’t ! He  always  says  be 

d°a  Then  you  will  shake  hands,  sir?”  cried  West- 
lock,  advancing  a step  or  two,  and  bespeaking  Mr. 
Pinch’s  close  attention  by  a glance.  . . 

“ Umph  !”  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  in  his  most  winning 
tone.  . 

“ You  will  shake  hands,  sir : 

“ No  John,”  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  a calmness 
quite  ethereal;  “ no,  I will  not  shake  hands,  John. 
I have  forgiven  you.  I had  already  forgiven  you, 
even  before  you  ceased  to  reproach  and  taunt  me.  1 
have  embraced  you  in  the  spirit,  John,  which  is 
better  than  shaking  hands.” 

“ Pinch,”  said  the  youth,  turning  towards  him, 
with  a hearty  disgust  of  his  late  master,  ‘ ‘ what  dul 

1 Poor  Pinch  looked  down  uneasily  at  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
whose  eye  was  fixed  upon  him  as  it  had  been  from  the 
first:  and  looking  up  at  the  ceiling  again,  made  no 

?.yAs  to  your  forgiveness,  Mr.  Pecksniff,”  said  the 
youth,  “ I’ll  not  have  it  upon  such  terms.  I won  t 
be  forgiven.”  ^ 

“Won’t  you,  John?”  retorted  Mr.  Pecksniff  with  a 
smile.  “ You  must.  You  can’t  help  it.  Forgiveness 
is  a high  quality  ; an  exalted  virtue  ; far  above  your 


control  or  influence,  John.  I mil  forgive  yon  You 
cannot  move  me  to  remember  any  wrong  you  have 
ever  done  me,  John.”  , 

"Wrong!"  said  the  other,  with  nil  the  heat  and 
impetuosity  of  his  »g->.  ” Here’s  . pretty  fellow  I 

Wrong  ! Wrong  I hove  done  him  ! He  I not  even 
remember  the  five  hundred  pounds  he  had  ivith  me 
under  false  pretences  j or  the  seventy 
for  hoard  and  lodging  Hint  would  have  been  dear  at 
seventeen!  Here’s  a martyr  ! 

" Money,  John,”  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  is  the  root 
of  nil  evil.  I grieve  to  set  that  it  is  already  hearing 
evil  fruit  in  you.  Hut  1 will  not  remember  Us  exist- 

enec.  1 will  not  even  remember  the  conduct  of  that 
misguided  person”— and  here,  nlthough  he  spoke 
like  one  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  lie  usrd  an  em- 
phasis that  plainly  said  1 1 have  my  eye  upon  the 
rascal  now  that  misguided  person  who  has 
brourrhtyou  here  to-night,  seeking  to  disturb  (it  is  a 
happiness  to  say  io  vain)  the  heart  s repose  »"dpM.e 
of  one  who  would  have  shed  bis  denrest  blood  to 

S"Thehvdicof  Mr.  Teeksniff  trembled  ns  he  spoke, 
and  sobs  were  heard  from  his  daughters.  Sounds 
floated  on  the  nir,  moreover,  ns  if  two  spirit  voices 
had  exclaimed  : one,  “Beast!"  the  other,  " Savage  . 

"Forgiveness,”  snid  Mr.  Pecksniff,  entire  and 
pure  forgiveness  is  not  incompatible  with  a wounded 
heart;  perchance  when  the  heart  u wounded,  it 
becomes  n grentcr  virtue.  With  my  breMl . still 
wrung  and  grieved  to  its  inmost  core  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  that  person,  I am  proud  and  glad  to  say  that 
I forgive  him.  Nay!  1 beg,”  cried  Mr.  R“ksniff, 
raising  his  voice  ns  Pinch  appealed  about  to  speak, 

‘ ■ I bee  that  individual  not  to  offer  a remark : he  will 
truly  oblige  me  by  not  uttering  one  word  : J"*1 »°"  ’ 

I ain  not  sure  that  1 am  equal  to  the  trial.  In  B very 
!■  “ s ince  of  time  I shall  have  sufficient  fortitude 
i trust!  in  converse  with  him  as  if  these  events  had 
never  happened.  But  not,”  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
turning  round  again  towards  the  fire,  anil  waving  his 
hand  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  “ not  now. 

"Bah!”  cried  John  Westlock,  with  the  utmost 
dis.ust  and  disdain  the  monosyllable  is  capable  of 
expressing.  “ Ladies,  good  evening.  Come,  Uincn, 
"root  worth  thinking  of.  I was  right  and  you  were 
wrong.  That’s  a small  matter;  you  11  be  wiser 

l'°So'sayffi"!'he  dapped  that  dejected  companion  on 
the  shoulder,  turned  upon  lus  heel,  and  walked  out 
into  the  passage,  whither  poor  Mr.  Pinch,  after  lin- 
gering irresolutely  in  the  parlour  for  n few  seconds, 
expressing  in  his  countenance  the  deepest  mental 
misery  and  gloom,  followed  him.  Then  they  fcook  up 
The  box  hetw-een  them,  and  sallied  out  to  meet  the 

m That  fleet  conveyance  passed,  every  night,  the  cor- 
ner of  a lane  at  some  distance  ; towards  which  point 
they  bent  their  steps.  For  some  minutes  they  walked 
along  in  silence,  until  at  length  young  Westlock  burst 
into  a loud  laugh,  and  at  intervals  into  another  and 
another.  Still  there  was  no  response  from  ms  cora- 

pa“Til  tell  you  what,  Pinch!”  he  said  abruptly, 
after  another  lengthened  silence—*  \ ou  haven  t half 
enough  of  the  devil  in  you.  Half  enough  1 lou 

b^WelU”  said  Pinch  with  a sigh,  “ I don’t  know 
I’m  sure.  It’s  a compliment  to  say  so.  If  I 
haven’t,  I suppose  I’m  nil  the  better  for  it. 

“ All  the  better  1”  repeated  his  companion  tartly  . 

“ All  the  worse,  you  mean  to  say.”  , 

“ And  yet,”  said  Pinch,  pursuing  his  own  thoughts 
and  not  this  last  remark  on  the  part  °f  bis  friend, 
must  have  a good  deal  of  what  you  call  the  devil  in 
me,  too,  or  how  could  1 make  Pecksniff  so  uncom- 
fortable? I wouldi.  c have  occasioned  him  so  much  uis 
tress — don’t  laugh,  plense-for  a mine  of  money  : and 
Heaven  knows  I could  find  good  use  for  it,  too,  John. 
How  grieved  he  was  !” 

“ He  grieved !”  returned  the  other. 

“ Why  didn’t  you  observe  that  the  tears  were  almost 
starting  out  of  his  eyes  !”  cried  Pinch.  “ Bless  my 
soul,  John,  is  it  nothing  to  see  a man  moved  to  that 
extent  and  know  one’s  self  to  be  the  cause  ! And 
did  you  hear  him  say  that  he  could  have  shed  his 
blood  for  me?”  . ,,,  , % 

“ Bo  -ou  xsni  any  Hoed  shed  for  you  ?”  returned 
his  friend,  with  considerable  irritation.  “ Does  he 
shed  any  thing  for  you  that  you  do  want  ? Docs  he 
shed  employment  for  you,  instruction  for  you,  pocket- 
money  for  you  ? Does  lie  shed  even  legs  of  mutton 
for  you  in  any  decent  proportion  to  potatoes  ana 

ea“dICamtlafraid,”  said  Pinch,  sighing  again,  ‘‘that 
I’m  a great  eater : I can’t  disguise  from  myself  that 
I’m  a ereat  cater.  Now  you  know  that,  John. 

“ l oti  a great  eater  1”  retorted  his  companion, 
with  no  less  indignation  than  before.  “ How  do  you 
know  you  are?”  . ...  . 

There  appeared  to  be  forcible  matter  in  this  inquiry, 
for  Mr.  Pinch  only  repeated  in  an  under-tone  that  he 
had  a strong  misgiving  on  the  subject,  and  that 
greatly  feared  he  was  : , , „ ..  . 

“ Besides,  whether  I am  or  no,  he  added,  that 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  his  thinking  me 
ungrateful.  John,  there  is  scarcely  a sin  in  the  worm 
that  is  in  my  eyes  such  a crying  one  as  ingratitude  ; 
and  when  he  taxes  me  with  that,  and  believes  me  to 
be  guilty  of  it,  he  makes  me  miserable  and  wretched. 

“Do  you  think  he  don’t  know  that.'  returned 
the  other  scornfully.  ‘‘But  come,  Pinch,  before  I 
say  any  thing  more  to  you,  just  run  over  the  reasons 
you  have  for  being  grateful  to  him  at  ali^iU  y°tt  • 
change  hands  first,  for  the  box  is  heavy.  That  11  do. 
Now,  go  on.”  . , 

“In  the  first  place,”  said  Pinch,  ‘‘he  took  roe  as 
his  pupil  for  much  less  than  he  asked.” 


“Well,”  rejoined  his  friend,  perfectly  unmoved  by 
s instance  of  generosity.  “ What  in  the  second 
place?”  ,, 

“ What  in  the  second  place!”  cried  Pinch,  in  a 
sort  of  desperation,  " why,  every  thing  in  the  second 
place.  My  poor  old  grandmother  died  happy  to 
think  she  had  put  me  with  such  an  excellect  man.  I 
have  grown  up  in  his  house,  I am  in  his  confidence,  I 
am  his  assistant,  he  allows  me  a salary:  when  his 
business  improves,  my  prospects  are  to  improve  too. 
All  this,  and  a great  deal  more,  is  in  the  second 
place.  And  in  the  very  prologue  and  preface  to  the 
first  place,  John,  you  must  consider  this,  which 
nobody  knows  better  than  I : that  I was  born  lor 
much  plainer  and  poorer  things,  that  I am  not  a good 
band  at  his  kiud  of  business,  and  have  no  talent  for 
it,  or  indeed  for  any  thing  else  but  odds  and  ends  that 
are  of  no  use  or  service  to  anybody.”  . 

He  said  this  with  so  much  earnestness,  and  in  a 
tone  so  full  of  feeling,  that  his  companion  instmctively 
changed  his  manner  as  he  sat  down  on  the  box-  (they 
had  by  this  time  reached  the  finger-post  at  the  end 
of  the  lane)  ; motioned  him  to  sit  down  beside  him  ; 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

“ I believe  you  are  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the 

world,”  he  said,  “Tom  Pinch.” 

“ Not  at  all,”  rejoined  Tom.  “ if  you  only  knew 
Pecksniff  as  well  as  I do,  you  might  say  it  of  him, 
indeed,  and  say  it  truly.” 

“ I’ll  say  anything  of  him,  you  like,”  returned  the 
other,  “and  not  another  word  to  his  disparage- 
ment.” . _ e * J if 

“ It’s  for  my  sake,  then  ; not  his,  I am  afraid, 
said  Pinch,  shaking  his  head  gravely. 

“ For  whose  you  please,  Tom,  so  that  it  does 
please  you.  Ohl  He’s  a famous  fellow  ! He  never 
scraped  and  clawed  into  bis  pouch  all  your  poor 
grandmother’s  hard  savings— she  was  a housekeeper, 
•'(isn't  she,  Tom  ? ” . . 

“ Yes,”  said  Mr.  Pinch,  nursing  one  of  his  large 
knees,  and  nodding  his  head  : “ a gentleman’s  house- 

He  never  scraped  and  clawed  into  his  pouch  all  her 
hard  savings ; dazzling  her  with  prospects  of  your 
happiness  and  advancement,  which  he  knew  (and  no 
man  better)  never  would  be  realized  l He  never 
speculated  and  traded  on  her  pride  in  you,  and  her 
having  educated  you,  and  on  her  desire  that  you  at 
least  should  live  to  be  a gentleman.  Not  he,  Tom  I 
“ No,”  said  Tom,  looking  into  his  friend  s face,  as 
if  he  were  a little  doubtful  of  his  meaning;  “of  course 


“So  say  I,”  returned  the  youth,  “of  course  he 
never  did.  He  didn’t  take  less  than  he  had  asked, 
because  that  less  was  all  she  had,  and  more  than  he 
expected  : not  he,  Tom  1 He  doesn’t  keep  you  as  his 
assistant  because  you  are  of  any  use  to  him  ; because 
your  wonderful  faith  in  his  pretensions  is  of  in- 
estimable service  in  all  his  mean  disputes  ; because 
your  honesty  reflects  honesty  on  him  ; because  your 
wandering  about  this  little  place  all  your  spare  hours, 
reading  in  ancient  books  and  foreign  tongues,  gets 
noised  abroad,  even  as  far  as  Salisbury,  making  of 
him,  Pecksniff  the  master,  a man  of  learning  and  of 
vast  importance.  He  gets  no  credit  from  you,  Tom, 
not  he.”  . . 

“ Why,  of  course  he  don’t,”  said  Pinch,  gazing  at 
his  friend  with  a more  troubled  aspect  than  before. 

“ Pecksniff  get  credit  from  »ie.'  Well!” 

“ Don’t  1 say  that  it’s  ridiculous,”  rejoined  the 
other,  “ even  to  think  of  such  a thing  ? ” 

“ Why  it’s  madness,”  said  Tom. 

“Madness!”  returned  young  Westlock.  “Cer- 
tainly, it’s  madness.  Who  but  a madman  would  sup- 
pose he  cares  to  hear  it  said  on  Sundays,  that  the  volun- 
teer who  plays  the  organ  in  the  church,  and  practises 
on  summer  evenings  in  the  dark,  is  Mr.  Pecksniff’s 
young  man,  eh,  Tom  ? Who  but  a madman  would  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  game  of  such  a man  as  he,  to  have 
his  name  in  everybody’s  mouth,  connected  with  the 
thousand  useless  odds  and  ends  you  do  (and  which,  of 
course,  he  taught  you),  eh,  Tom  ? Who  but  a mad- 
man would  suppose  you  advertise  him  hereabouts, 
much  cheaper  and  much  better  than  a ehalker  on  the 
walls  could,  eh,  Tom  ? As  well  might  one  suppose 
that  he  doesn’t  on  all  occasions  pour  out  his  whole 
heart  anil  soul  to  you  ; that  he  doesn’t  make  you  a 
very  liberal  and  indeed  rather  an  extravagant  allow- 
ance; or,  to  be  more  wild  and  monstrous  still,  if 
that  be  possible,  as  well  might  one  suppose,”  and 
here,  at  every  word,  he  struck  him  lightly  on  the 
breast,  “that  Pecksniff  traded  in  your  nature,  and 
that  your  nature  was,  to  be  timid  and  distrustful  of 
yourself,  and  trustful  of  all  other  men,  but  most  of 
all  of  him  who  least  deserves  it.  There  would  be 
madness,  Tom !” 

Mr.  Pinch  had  listened  to  all  this  with-  looks  of 
bewilderment,  which  seemed  to  be  in  part  occasioned 
bv  the  matter  of  his  companion’s  speech,  and  in  part 
by  his  rapid  and  vehement  manner.  Now  that  he 
had  come  to  a close,  he  drew  a very  long  breath:  and 
gazing  wistfully  in  his  face  as  if  he  were  unable  to 
settle  in  his  own  mind  what  expression  it  wore,  and 
were  desirous  to  draw  from  it  as  good  a clue  to  his 
real  meaning  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  in  the  dark, 
was  about  to  answer,  when  the  sound  of  the  mail- 
guard’s  horn  came  cheerily  upon  their  ears,  putting 
an  immediate  end  to  the  conference  : greatly  as  it 
seemed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  younger  man,  who 
jumped  up  briskly,  and  gave  his  hand  to  his  com- 

Pa“Both  hands,  Tom.  I shall  write  to  you  from 

London,  mind  1”  , „ . 

“ Yes,"  said  Pinch.  “Yes.  Do,  please.  Good 
bye.  Good  bye.  I can  hardly  believe  you’re  going. 
It  seems  now  but  yesterday  that  you  came.  Good 

bye  ! mv  dear  old  fellow  1” 

John  Westlock  returned  his  parting  words  with  no 


less  heartiness  of  manner,  and  sprung  up  to  his  scat 
upon  the  roof.  Off  went  the  mail  at  a canter  down 
the  dark  road  : the  lamps  gleaming  brightly,  and 
the  horn  awakening  all  the  echoes,  far  and  wide. 

“ Go  your  ways,”  said  Pinch,  apostrophizing  the 
coach ; I can  hardly  persuade  myself  but  you’re 
alive,  and  are  some  great  monster  who  visits  this 
place  at  certain  intervals,  to  bear  my  friends  away 
into  the  world.  You’re  more  exulting  and  rampant 
than  usual  to-night,  I think  : and  you  may  well  crow- 
over  your  prize  ; for  he  is  a fine  lad,  an  ingenuous 
lad,  and  has  but  one  fault  that  I know  of:  lie  don’t 
mean  it,  but  he  is  most  cruelly  unjust  to  Peck- 
sniff!” 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  LECTURES 
ON  ARCHITECTURE  AT  TIIE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

This  g-entleman,  who  succeeded  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Wilkins  in  the  professor’s 
chair  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  labouring  with 
all  the  generous  energy  for  which  lie  is  dis- 
tinguished, to  lay  the  products  of  a well-stored 
mind  before  the  students,  so  as  to  excite  them 
to  an  emulation  ot  the  works  and  achievements 
of  the  great  masters  in  Architecture  who  have 
gone  before.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  course  of  lectures  of  this  session, 
and  were  greatly  rejoiced  to  find,  from  the 
numbers  and  character  of  the  auditory,  that 
the  study  of  the  art  is  being  regarded  with 
interest  by  many  out  of  the  pale  of  the  profes- 
sion. It  would  have  been  a grateful  duty  to 
us  to  have  given  a full  report  of  these  lectures 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  but  wo  felt  to 
be  precluded  from  doing  so,  by  a previous  an- 
nouncement on  the  part  of  (he  Mthenamm of  the 
intention  to  do  so,  and  which  has  since  been 
very  effectively  carried  out.  In  justice  to  that 
excellent  periodical,  we  can,  therefore,  only 
refer  to  its  pagesthose  of  our  readers  who  may- 
be anxious  to  give  that  attentive  perusal  of  the 
lectures  which  they  require  and  deserve,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  the  liberty  of  making 
such  extracts  as  we  think  will  suit  the  purpose 
of  our  less  ambitious  readers,  or  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  others. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  which  even 
the  comprehensive  report  of  the  Jthnucum  is 
necessarily  defective.  Such  a display  of  illus- 
trative drawings,  so  laboriously  compiled,  as 
were  exhibited  by  the  learned  lecturer,  it  has 
never  before  been  our  good  fortune  to  see 
brought  together;  and  without  these,  or  some 
more  adequate  representation  of  them  than 
mere  description,  the  spirit  or  essence  of  the 
lecture  is  greatly  weakened,  and  in  some  in- 
stances lost.  Two  large  sheets,  or  rather  assem- 
blage of  sheets,  were  hung  up,  shewing  in 
comparative  juxta-position  most  of  the  famous 
structures  of  antiquity,  the  one  in  elevation,  the 
other  in  section,  and  over  these  the  eye  could 
yvander  and  the  mind  could  dwell  with' 'marvel- 
lings  and  delight  that  no  words  can  express. 
How  small  appear  those  finished  and  exquisite 
gems  of  Grecian  art,  its  temples,  when  com- 
pared with  the  developed  boldness  of  the  woiks 
of  the  successors  to  the  Greek  school,  who  have 
been  charged  with  innovations  and  corruptions. 
These  great  sheets  present  to  us  a map  or  chart 
reduced,  as  it  were,  to  a small  scale,  of  the 
hitherto  ascertained  geography  of  building 
art,  and  suggest  an  endless  train  of  reflection 
and  inquiry. 

But  there  were  others  whose  assemblage 
and  lengthened  treatment  would  make  up 
volumes,  some  embodying  the  ingenious  specu- 
lations of  the  professor,  hut,  in  the  main,  rigid 
and  critical  delineations  of  the  buildings  of  the 
ancients  from  measurement  and  other  laborious 
means  of  research. 

Those,  however,  it  would  be  quite  in  vain 
for  us  to  attempt  to  enumerate,  or  to  refer  to 
in  any  more  lengthened  way  of  notice;  we 
therefore  proceed  to  our  extracts. 

After  quoting  the  regulations  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  reference  to  the  delivery  of  these 
lectures,  and  pointing  out  how  much  it  is  desir- 
able to  add  to  their  provisions  in  this  respect,  on 
the  model  of  the  French  Academy,  the  effects 
of  which  are  visible  in  the  advantages  which 
the  architects  of  that  country  enjoy;  and  con- 
trasting the  pains  taken  by  the  governments  of 
the  Continent  in  the  encouragement  and  cul- 
tivation of  art,  with  the  niggard  policy  pur- 
sued in  this  country,  he  says — 

“It  is  now  more  than  a hundred  years  that 
Thompson,  the  best  informed  upon  the  Arts  of  all 
cur  poets,  indignantly  remonstrated  on  our  na- 
tional inferiority  and  neglect  of  this  branch  of  intel- 
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lectual  culture,  and  complained  with  grief,  in  his 
Ode  to  Liberty, — 

‘ That  finer  arts  (save  what  the  Muse  has  sung, 

In  daring  flight  above  all  modern  wing), 

Neglected  droop  their  head.' 

“ Foreigners  have  attributed  this  disregard  of  the 
rulers  of  an  ingenious  and  a great  people  to  various 
causes— to  physical  insensibility,  to  the  sordid  nature 
of  our  commercial  habits,  or  the  adverse  propensity 
of  the  Protestant  religion, — to  which  objections  the 
history  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  this  country  (never 
inferior  in  the  fine  arts),  the  abundant  enthusiasm  of 
individual  artists  of  our  own  times,  and  the  public 
sympathy,  are  direct  contradictions.  Finally,  they 
have  fixed  the  reproach  on  the  government,  by  point- 
ing at  the  Schools  of  Design  established  by  parlia- 
ment ; for  they  say,  truly,  that  so  soon  as  the  infe- 
riority of  our  design  in  manufactures  drove  us  from 
the  foreign  markets,  we  took  the  alarm,  and  imme- 
diately formed  schools  of  design,  a /’  instar  of  those 
on  the  continent ; not  from  a generous  love  of  art, 
hut,  confessedly,  from  the  well-grounded  fear  of  loss 
in  trade.  The  members  of  this  academy  hailed  the 
measure  with  joy,  as  the  harbinger  of  a better  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  our  intellectual  position  in  Europe, 
and  they  have  willingly  given  their  gratuitous  atten- 
tion to  its  conduct.  But  the  instruction  of  youth 
must  be  accompanied  with  the  higher  prospect  of 
employment  and  honour  in  national  works ; and  we 
are  happy  in  the  reflection  that  the  decoration  of  the 
parliamentary  palace  at  Westminster,  and  the  inte- 
rest taken  by  an  illustrious  personage  in  that  great 
object,  hold  out  .to  us  the  hopes  of  equality  at  least 
in  these  noble  studies  with  the  improving  countries 
of  the  continent,  and  the  opening  of  a new  career 
for  genius  and  industry.” 

* * ’ * * * 

“ Academies  were  established  as  depositories  of 
learning  and  practice  in  the  fine  arts,  and  the  means 
of  their  preservation  and  transmission  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  times.  The  enlightened  and  com- 
mercial Colbert  had  seen  how  in  Greece  and  ancient 
Rome,  and  in  modern  Rome,  under  his  own  country- 
man, the  Constable  Bourbon,  a public  calamity 
might  disperse  and  ruin  them  for  half  a century, 
without  some  fixed  and  corporate  body  and  abode. 
He  never  dreamt  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  foster- 
ing patronage  and  employment  of  government,  the 
Academy  could  do  more  than  fulfil  these  negative 
objects.  The  Royal  Academy  had  done  much  more 
than  this — it  had  sustained  the  credit  of  the  country 
in  fine  art,  and  had  reared  talents  which  were  now 
part  and  parcel  of  English  history.  Through  good 
and  evil  report  it  had  nourished  the  flame;  and  it 
was  consolatory  to  find  that  they  had  transmitted 
it  to  better  times,  through  long  and  adverse  cir- 
cumstances; for  now  they  had  the  happiness  to  see 
two  Professors  in  the  Universities  of  London,  the 
British  Institute  of  Architects,  large  public  patronage 
in  Art-Unions,  Ike.,  and  a growing  interest  in  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  towards  fine 
art  generally.” 

The  professor  next  contended  for  the  neces- 
sity of  an  intimate  and  active  union  of  archi- 
tecture with  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  shewing  how  in  Egypt,  where  these 
were  less  regarded  than  subsequently  in 
Greece,  a deficiency  existed  in  the  justness  of 
proportions,  and  a seeming  neglect  of  order 
and  regularity. 

<J;  his  first  course  of  two  years  hack,  he  re- 
marked, that  as  the  history  of  art  was  the 
only  sale  foundation  of  study,  so  he  had 
chosen  that  as  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  a lecturer.  “ The 
second  course  (that  of  last  year)  had  treated 
chiefly  the  literature  of  art.”  Books  and  the 
authorities  that  lived  in  them,  such  as  Vitru- 
vius, the  old  Italian  and  French  authors,  and, 
above  all,  the  admirable  Alberto,  were  not  to 
he  discredited,  as  is  too  much  the  fashion  now- 
a-days. 

” As  well,”  said  he,  “ might  the  lawyer  or  the 
divine  dispense  with  hooks,  as  the  architect.  In 
the  very  dawn  of  literature  the  architect  required 
to  he  learned.  In  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon, 
Socrates  inquires,  ‘ But  what  employment  do  you 
intend  to  excel  in,  O Euthedemus,  that  you  collect 
so  many  hooks  ? is  it  architecture  ? for  this  art,  too, 
you  will  find  no  little  knowledge  necessary.’ 

“ A familiar  example  of  the  great  utility  of  these 
researches  had  been  given  in  the  quotation  from 
Philibert  de  l’Orme  (lib.  ii.  c.  xi.),  of  the  speci- 
fication for  concrete,  written  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  corresponding  precisely 
with  the  recent  so-called  discovery  of  this  method  of 
securing  foundations.  During  the  last  century  our 
architects  had  discontinued  the  ancient  practice, 
having  adopted  the  most  fallacious  fashion  of  wood- 
sleepers,  to  the  ruin  of  many  fine  buildings.  It  was, 
then,  the  ignorance  of  this  invaluable  and  most  in- 
structive and  amusing  author,  Philibert  dc  l'Orme, 
which  had  led  to  so  fatal  an  error. 

* * * * 

“ In  the  present  course  the  Professor  purposed 


the  consideration  of  the  more  difficult,  but  no  less 
important,  injunction  of  the  Academic  regulations, 
‘ that  these  lectures  should  be  calculated  to  form 
the  taste  of  the  students,  to  instruct  them  in  the  laws 
and  principles  of  composition,  and  fit  them  for  a 
critical  examination  of  structures.'  ” 

(to  be  continued.) 


A PROBLEM. 

M e have  been  much  pleased  with  a little 
geometrical  puzzle,  which  has  lately  come  under 
our  notice,  and,  thinking  that  it  may  afford  equal 
amusement  (perhaps  not  unprofitable)  to  our 
readers,  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  inserting 
it  in  our  pages.  The  puzzle  or  problem,  as  we 
may  term  it,  was  thus  proposed  to  us,  and  we 
give  it  to  the  public  in  the  same  words.  A lady  was 
desirous  of  covering  a square  room  with  a carpet,  and 
wishing  to  employ  an  irregular  piece  (vide  cut) 
^ hich  she  had  in  her  possession,  and  which  was  equal 
in  superficial  extent  of  surface  to  her  room,  was 
greatly  at  a loss  how  to  fit  it  exactly.  She  mentioned 
her  difficulty  to  a friend,  who  immediately  put  an 
end  to  her  trouble  by  cutting  the  carpet  with  only 
two  straight  cuts  in  such  a manner  that  all  the 
pieces  when  united  formed  a perfect  square,  ex- 
actly covering  the  room. — Query,  how  was  it  cut  ? 


ittierrUattitf. 


Congress  ok  Architects.— The  first  Congress 
of  Architects  held  its  meeting  at  Leipsic,  on  the 
1-ltli  November,  18-12.  There  was  547  architects 
present.  Next  year  the  Congress  is  to  be  held  at 
Bomberg,  in  Bavaria,  when  it  is  expected  that  a 
considerable  number  of  English  architects  will 
attend. 

Monument  to  Burns’  Highland  Mary. — 
This  monument  has  now  been  completed  over  the 
grave  of  Highland  Mary,  in  the  West  churchyard, 
Greenock.  The  erection  is  more  of  the  Roman 
than  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  is  pyramid- 
ical  in  form,  and  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into 
three  compartments,  the  cornice-stones  between 
which  are  beautifully  and  elaborately  carved.  The 
first,  or  lower  compartment,  contains  the  inscrip- 
tion tablet.  The  second  bears  a bas-relief  of  Burns 
and  Mary  Campbell,  representing  their  parting 
scene,  when  they  plighted  troth  and  exchanged  Bibles 
across“thestreamaroundtheCastleo’  Montgomery.” 
The  artist  has  bpen  peculiarly  happy  in  depicting 
the  position  of  the  loving  pair  at  this  hallowed 
parting;  and  few  who  have  seen  a correct  likeness  of 
the  bard  can  fail  torccognizcit  upon  the  beautiful  Ayr- 
shire stone  which  has  been  used,  although  it  has 
been  necessary,  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  truth,  to 
impart  to  the  features  a more  juvenile  cast  than 
those  in  which  Robert  Burns  is  usually  represented. 
The  third  compartment  contains  a female  figure, 
emblematical  of  Grief,  bending  over  an  urn, 
which  her  arms  encircle,  and  upon  which  is  carved 
the  word  “ Mary.”  Above  her  head,  and  almost 
at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  a star,  with  rays  is  cut, 
in  remembrance  of  the  beautiful  invocation  in 
11  Mary  in  Heaven.”  The  inscription  on  the  mo- 
nument is  simply  couched  as  follows  : — “ Sacred  to 
Genius  and  Love — to  Burns  and  Highland  Mary.  ' 
The  monument  stands  about  seventeen  feet  hig  h 
was  erected  at  the  cost  of  1,000/.,  and  is  by  a 
the  most  imposing  object  in  this  old  churchyard. 

Duke  of  Orleans. — A fine  marble  bust  of 
this  illustrious  prince  has  been  placed  in  the  “ Salle 
de  Conferences,”  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Its 
merits  as  a work  of  art  are  of  a very  lofty  order, 
and  its  resemblance  to  the  deceased  is  remarkably 
striking. 

The  City  Article. — In  consequence  of  the 
late  rain,  umbrellas  rose,  and  pattens  were  in  de- 
mand. Consols  were  done  at  90  ; and  so  was  our 
reporter,  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  by  a Jew,  who 
sold  pencils.  We  don’t  know  much  about  India 
stocks,  but  we  have  been  induced  to  invest  a little 
capital  in  India  handkerchiefs.  We  lately  had  an 
interview  with  a broker  about  a week’s  rent  in  ar- 
rear,  and  found  him  a regular  “ Bear.”  Tartans 
look  lively,  and  broad  cloth  is  flat,  so  is  small  beer. 
Feathers  are  buoyant,  and  tallow  is  low,  especially 
at  evening  parties.  We  offered  to  make  a purchase 
of  sugar,  but,  tin  being  scarce,  our  offer  was  de- 
clined. This  changeable  weather,  and  the  pressure 
of  leather,  affects  our  corn  to  some  extent.  The 
only  time-bargain  we  have  lately  made  was  with  a 
cabman,  and  he  had  the  best  of  it. — Punch. 

Cruel  Aspersion. — Rivarol,  speaking  of  Mira- 
beau,  said — “ That  man  would  do  any  thing  for 
money — even  a good  action.” 
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Under  this  head  we  stall  give  notices  of  pending 
competitions,  and  stall  feel  obliged  by  onr  fn.nds 
forwarding  ns  the  ncconnts  of  what  may  fall  ■»  them 
way  of  this  character.  We  shall  also  be  happy  to 
give  engravings  of  the  selected  designs;  »».l  «“»* 
that  by  sneh  publicity,  the  present  very  defect.ve 
system  of  decision  may  be  amended.  Publicity  is 
sometimes  a remedy  when  more  direct  measure,  have 
failed. 

Kingston  Union-Designs  von  xx  !»«*- 
MARY. — To  be  sent  in  by  the  6th  of  March. 

New  C ii  trite  ii  TouutAt 
A I.MSHOV SES,  S PA  LD  i n g— 6th  March. 
Almshouses.  Ringwood— 1st  March. 

County  Asylum,  Oxford— loth  MarJi. 

NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

paper'  fandte  haT^t  n «!ns£r  oV  the  jJucTrl 

te'riaTrsLmtce  will  be  rendbid  by  the  forwardingof 

“tlwCH'Sn  AT  HlLDENBOBOUGH,  VEAB 

Tunbbidg”  KENT. — Tenders  to  be  sent  on  the  2nd 
of  March.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  44,  Bloomsbury 

ESeskss™: 

KintaffirSEBlTSSSS 

“SS^oiMATlOtr  AND  CoS.PLBT.ON  OF  TUB 
BBANil.ItA.LW  AV  to  Halifax,  1 .ole  and  .a 
chains. — The  same  time  and  part.®. . 

West  London  Railway.— Contractors  w at 
tend  at  35,  Great  George  Street,  W estminster,  at  11 
o’clock  of  the  ‘20th  iust.  Tenders  to  be  sent 

th',B3 *^- BB.DOB,  Great  Tabs, oft, ..rEngineers 

Messrs.  Birch,  3,  Cannon  Row,  W estminster,  20tU 
February  to  the  1 1th  of  March.  _ 

Pumps  and  Wells,  Metropolis  Roads. 
Tenders  to  be  sent  in  on  the  22nd  inst. 

Greenwich  Union,  Addition-— Mr  - K-  » • 
Brown.  Architect,  Greenwich  ; time  lor  rcccmnij ten- 
ders, Feb.  23.  


NOTICES. 


I ron  Dwelling  IIoosj.-A  large  iron  .nnn- 
sion  has  been  bail,  by  Mr  haycock,  of  Old 
Hall-street,  in  this  town,  the  inventor  of  a new 
principle  in  the  application  of  iron  to  bud,  mg  pur- 
noscs.  The  fabric,  which  has  been  made  m sepa- 
rate plates,  is  now  erecting  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lic exhibition  previous  to  its  transoms, on  to  Africa, 
where  itwill  be  used  as  a palace  by  one  of  the  na- 
tive kings.  Tliis  singular  building  lias  three  Hums 
exclusive  of  an  attic.  The  basement  story-  >s  , 
feet  high  ; the  second,  10  feet  ; ar.d  tire  third, 
which  is  the  grand  suite  of  state  .apartments,  „ Id 
feet  hieh.  In  these  his  sable  majesty  will  gire  Us 
state  audiences.  The  principal  reception  room  , the 
presence  chamber,  is  50  fret  by  .>0,  and  orna- 
mented  throughout  in  a style  of  most  gorgeous  ma  - 
nificence.  To  counteract  any  annoyance  from  heat, 
the  inventor  has  contrived  the  means  of  admitting 
a current  of  air,  which  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure, 
to  pass  through  an  aperture  left  between  the  outer 
plate  and  inner  panel.— Lircrpool  Albion. 
p The  late  appointment  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  ns  lro- 
fessor  of  Architecture  to  the  London  Am.vers.ty, 
Mr.  Hosking  Iteing  previously  inducted  to  the  » 
milar  appointment  of  King  s College,  ate  siginlu.t 
”™  of  the  times  as  to  the  growtng  nuportanee  of 
architectural  practice.  Mr.  5 tgnoles  is  Profemor 
of  Engineering  at  the  former  tmtitution,  Mr.  Dyce 
is  the  appointed  Professor  at  King.  College  ot  the 
Arts  of  Design  and  Architectural  Enrtcnment,  end 

b also  Superintendent  of  the  very  nnporUmt  School 

of  Design,  founded  liv  Government  at  Somerset 
Hou«e.  ~ It  will  be  our  business,  as  we  proceed,  to 
make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  facilities  and 

advantages  offered  by  these  and  other  institutions 

and  appointments. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

As  it  is  onr  anxious  wish  to  do  all  we  eon  to 
serve  urn-  class,  tic  hare  resolved  to  keep  « 
of  advertisements  and  notices  to  which  an  oftci 
reference  may  hare  to  he  made,  in  particular  as 
ti  workmen  wanted,  and  workmen  wanting  cm- 
ntmment,  bn  which  means  much  good  may  he  done 
hnfond  the  mere  period  of  advertising  : as,  for  ttl- 
stance,  in  the  case  of  any  workman  wanting  em- 
ployment, by  catting  at  or  writing  to  the  Office  of 
TttK  Bu.loeb,  he  will  hare  a good  chance  of 
ascertainin'/  what  may  be  open  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  masters  and  general  employers  may 
procure  references  to  workmen,  in  eases  of  sudden 
^emergency  ; hath  parties,  therefore,  will  see it de- 
sirable to  communicate  information  as  it  may 
arise.  It  is  in  this  way  that  they  will  make  us  of 
that  real  use  to  them  which  * is  one  great  object 
of  our  life  and  labours  to  be.  Also,  in  the  mater 
of  the  inquiries  of  onr  country  fnmds  re’poetiy 
any  good,  or  articles  advertised , we  shall  he  happy 
to  act  ns  their  agents,  or  in  procuring  taj ^.tod 
to  their  respective  departments  from  the  venous 
London  horses.  Of  onr  London  friends,  there- 
fore, we  request  such  information  as  then  cir- 
culars or  oilier  advertisements  supply  ■ . Sl!€c,'"e,'t 
of  articles  of  a moderate  she,  if  deposited  a Thu 
Bun  per  Office,  will  be  readily  referred  to, 
and  shewn  to  the  friends  and  purchasers  who  mag 

Ife  have  had  a number  of  hand-hills  printed  by 
way  of  an  advertisement  of  the  character  and  ol- 
ivet* of  this  Magazine.  Our  friends,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Workmen,  can  render  us  great  service 
in  the  distribution  of  them,  by  posting  up  tit  woik- 
shops  aud  buildings,  os  we  remember  to  have  seen 
in  onr  younger  days,  in  respect  of  notices,,,  which 
the  Working  Ladder  was  interested.  It  u the 
more  necessary  that  we  should  reyuest  this  aid, 
when  it  is  considered  how  totally  new  a channel  of 
publishing  business  it  i,  into  which  we  are  thrown 
We  must  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  much  of 
that  which  is  given  in  the  precursor  nun .be  , by 
wag  of  explanation  of  our  intentions  at  to  the 
future  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  those  who  ha  re 
already  read  that  number,  to  reprint  our  remarks 
in  this  ■ more  than  which,  we  can  do  better  than  by 
mere  siale  repetition.  At  every  point  of  proy««.ee 
tied  new  matter  of  comment,  and  an  extent  f 
working-ground  that  would  be  but  poorly  aj, pre- 
dated if  we  were  to  be  constantly  taking  up  a pre- 
occupied position.  Our  forward  mew  abounds  ... 
interest,  and  the  stirring  incidents  on  every  s ide  a,  e 
such  as  tax  the  pen  to  record.  Ii  e shall,  there 
fore,  be  excused  calling  attention  to  our  previous 
number. 


sinos  in  public  parks  and  gardens.  , 4 th.  The 
Continuation  of  the  Review  of  Bardwell  s Temples. 
£,th.  Notice  of  Palmer’s  Glyphography , Sfc. 


The  terms  of  subscription  to  The  Builder  are 
as  follows  : 

UNSTAMPED  EDITION. 

Quarterly ?*•  f' 

Half-yearly * ” 

Yearly  13  u 

STAMPED  EDITION. 

Quarterly ^ 1 

Half-Yearly * I 

Yearly 1 ' 

Monthly  Parts,  stitched  in  a wrapper  w,l  be 
ready  for  delivery  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
price  Is.  , , . 

Advertisements  for  The  Builder  must  be  for- 
warded  to  the  Office  before  II  ednesday  m each 
week. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  readers  o/Tiif.  Buit.DEn  will  be  pleased  to 
observe,  that  although  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
1 raga-ine.  oar  own  mind  is  not  made  up  or  recon- 
ciled in  its  continuing  in  that  Tf 

rate  in  that  character  alone.  TI  e shall  l ooifot 
rrird  with  some  anxiety  to  the  period 
shall  be  enabled  to  make  it  a complete  Meekly 
Journal  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  comprc- 
ZZg  news:  neither  do  we  think  .(  economy 

that  it  should  be  otherwise— economy  of  tune  and 
economy  of  means  arc  invoiced  m it,  particularly 
wi  b the  workman.  A newspaper  IS  to  him  a de- 
sideratum, and  why  should  he  be  driven  to • some- 
thing like  a doable  reading,  amt  the  purchase  of 
two  papers  , one  containing  a good  deal  of  matte, 
of  no  interest  in  the  world  to  him,  when  so  ready  a 
means  of  combining  both  is  offered  as  til  this  ,n- 
stance  ! 

It  is  requested  that  where  there  has  been  any 
irregularity  in  the  transmission  of  Tilt,  “fibolb, 
notice  will  be  forwarded  immediately  to  the 
office. 

Received,  Mr.  Freeman  Roe's  small  tract,  en- 
titled " The  Common  Pump,  fcc.  which,  as  it 
mag  be  practically  interesting  to  many,  tie  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  transcribing  from. 

Lithographic  print  of  the  Wesleyan  Theolo- 
gical Instil  at  ion,  Richmond,  Andrew  lumen,  Esq., 
Architect.  We  shall  notice  this  structure  at  an 
early  opportunity. 

n Palmer’s  Patent  Glyphography,  or  Engraved 
Drawing.” 

Kelly's  Post  Office  Almanack. 

Design  and  explanation  of  “ A self-supporting 
Institution  ” for  the  Labouring  Classes. 

We  are  also  preparing  a weekly 

of  Building  materials : and  a long  list  of  Luitd- 
ings  in  progress,  and  contemplated.  Alladditio ms 
’tc^our  knowledge  on  this  head  will  be  thankfully 
received. 

tt>  Jiace  in  preparation  several  articles: 
Uf.  On  T Yood  Pavements.  2nd.  “ The 
Jilan  Model  Institution,  for  ^proving  og- 
ling* of  the  Industrious  Classes.  3 id.  On  La 


TABLE  OF  AMUSEMENTS* 

PLACES  OF  AMUSEMENT  OPEN  GRATIS  TO  THE 
PUBLIC. 

British  Museum.— Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  from  10  to  4.  , 

National  Galleby.  — Monday,  _ Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  from  10  to  0. 

Sin  J.  Soane's  Museum.— Every  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  till  July.  „ , . 

Hampton  Court  Palace. — Everyday  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  before  2. 

Windsor  Castle  State  Rooms. — Daily,  ex- 

CCISociety  of  Arts.— Every  day  except  Wednes- 

daEAST  India  House  Museum.— Every  Satur- 
day. from  11  to  3.  , 1 

St.  Paul’s.— Every  day,  from  9 to  10,  and 
from  3 to  4. 

Westminster  Abbey. — Ditto. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

/COMMERCIAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE 
(^assurance.  ANNUITY,  ENDOWMENT,  and 
LOAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Capital  500,000/.  in  shares  of  50/.  each. 

Deposit  2/.  per  share. 

DIRECTOnS. 

Henrv  George  Ward,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

William  Bastow,  Esq.,  20,  Surrcy-placc,  Old  Kcnt-road. 
Ilcnrv  Cornfoot,  Esq.,  Old  Palace  Richmond. 

H^nry^  Park'  Village  East,  Itegenfs- 

Edward* Evans,  Esq.,  2,  Stones’-end,  Borough. 

Robert  Mczgiv,  Esq.,  39,  Great  Tower-street 

Thomas  Bmh'lSundro . E>n., 
.iT.lCSvdtu.n.d  and  the  ..ability  ot  ,h= 

C°,jr»cptenninl  division  of  the  profit.,  either  in  hety  d 
bonuses,  or  in  the  reduction  of  premiums  ; two-thirds  to  the 
assured  and  one-third  to  the  proprietors. 

A system  of  loan  upon  personal  or  other  securities  pro- 
vided^ party  borrowing  assure,  hi,  life  for  double  the 

^'policies0 which  'shall  have  been  assigned  six  months  as  a 

bona  fide  security  not  void  by  death  from  su.c.de,  duel- 

^cnSnSS  o!  o" or  charge  beyond  the  policy  stamp. 

All  mauers  in  dispute,  where  no  fraud  suspected,  to  be 

TCcSms' payabl” three  months  after  death,  or  earlier  on  rc- 

CC  AilibemllcoS,,ion  to  all  parties 

sasssss^iir^ 

"■SSUIS  S2“pe?Su  "‘allnwed  on  the  paid-up 

'Tmiieation.forthc  remaining  .hare.,  ageneie.,  and  pro- 
sncctuses  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  1)2,  Cheapsule. 

PBoard  days,  Monday,  and  Thursdays,  at  halt-past  One 

°’cl°Ck‘  FREDERICK  LAWRANCE,  Secretary. 


WILLIAM  PATTEN  and  CO.,  M IN- 

DOW-GLASS,  SHEET  LEAD,  WHITE  LEAD, 
VARNISH  and  COLOUR  MERCHANTS,  respectfully  m- 
form  the  Trade  and  their  Friends  in  eeneral  that  tbey  ha  c 
remove, 1 fio  n their  late  Residence  and  Places  of  Bu-  incss  in 
Little  Dhutr-tan.,  and  Little 

convenient  Prcini»es,  situate  No.  20,  OLD  FISH-SI  RLE  1, 
PVP  r^and’ca'wd^hc^happy  to  forward  Prices  by  post, 
but  decline  to  publish  them,  conceiving  it  to  be  injurious  to 
the  Trade. 


Lawrence  and  co.,  5o,  parlta 

Ml-  NT-STRF.ET,  WESTMINSTER,  and  10,5  ORK- 
l-I  ACF  LAMBETH,  Successors  to  the  Patentees  and 
Manufacturer*  in  Zinc  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager. 
Oririnal  makers  of  Malleable  Sheet  Zinc  Bars  and  \\  ire, 
Se»  of  Tubes,  and  Sash-bars.  Perforated  Zinc  for  Lard- 
ers Safes.  and  Blind*.  Hoofs  and  Verandahs  covered  with 

Zinc,  ltain  Pipe*.  Chimney  Pipes,  Cowls,  &c.  Gutters, 
Rid-es  and  Sky  Lights.  Baths  and  Zinc  Door-plates. 

hfB  The  Trade  supplied.  Patent  Smokc-curcrs,  and 
CMmncy-*haf.V,  wholesale,  retail,  and  for  export.  Fine 
Swedish  Steel.  - 


W'  iAK  LEGS,  KNEES,  and 

ANKLES.  — Surgeons  in  England, 

Ireland,  and  Scotland  continue  to  rccom- 
i n \ I LEY'S  ELASiIL  LALr .u 

STOCKINGS,  KNEE  CAPS,  and  ANKLE 
SOCKS.  They  are  light,  cool,  and  warranted 
to  wash.  Since  the  reduction  »f  postage, 
afflicted  persons  in  the  country  can  have  any 
bandage  tv  post  for  a few  pence,  by  forwarding 
their  measure.  The  particular  property  of  the 
S ockin'  i*  to  give  constant  support  in  varicose  I 

prewure.  S 

2s.  Gd.  to  4s.  Gd.  each.  Ladies1  Belts  of  every  kind., 

” Mrs.  Bailey  waits  on  Ladies. 

Rupture  Trusses  properly  adaptedto  su  t tlie  case. 

Address  418,  Oxtord-street,  London. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1S43. 

Sink  or  swim,  wo  must  sail  in  the  boat  of 
truth,  noither  concealing  our  colours  nor 
carrying  false  ones.  We  have  all  to  gain  by 
the  truth,  at  least  all  that  wo  care  to  gain — we 
put  our  whole  and  absolute  trust  in  it,  and  for 
such  purposes  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  called 
for,  we  publish  it  now  concerning  our  paper. 

Many  persons  may,  for  the  moment,  think 
that  our  leaders  should  have  less  of  reference 
to  ourselves  and  our  project,  and  more  of  di- 
rect application  to  general  building  affairs  ; but 
it  would  ill  become  U9  to  sit  down,  gravely 
assuming  that  we  aro  fairly  out  at  sea,  when 
we  are  merely  launched  from  the  slips,  and 
require  all  hands  to  assist  in  the  equipment; 
or,  to  come  nearer  home  for  our  similitudes, 
it  would  bo  as  absurd  as  the  conduct  of  one 
who  would  engage  in  trimming  the  slates  for 
the  roof,  or  cutting  out  his  chimney  tops,  when 
his  time  and  attention  are  imperatively  called 
for  in  laying  out  and  putting  in  his  foundation. 
Our  foundation  is  not  yet  completed,  but  the 
site  is  good,  the  aspects  agreeable  and  promis- 
ing, and  we,  as  the  architects  of  the  work, 
beg  to  make  our  weekly  report. 

Those  who  are  not  in  the  secret  of 
such  matters  will  be  surprised  when  we  tell 
them  of  the  smallness  of  our  sale — those  who 
arc  in  the  secret  are  astonished  it  should  be 
so  large.  Eight  hundred  papers  of  Number 
TI.  have  been  purchased  by  our  London 
friends,  and  about  half  that  number  have  been 
called  for  in  the  country.  O'Brien,  of  Dublin, 
sent  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  precursor 
number  at  the  first  venture  ; but  he  knows  a 
good  deal  of  the  building  class,  and  he  has 
had  two  hundred  of  Number  II.  The  blame, 
however,  if  blame  there  be,  of  our  not  having 
a larger  sale,  rests  with  ourselves.  We  have 
not  advertised,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  not  more 
than  a dozen  papers  ; we  have  not,  or  hardlv 
at  all,  resorted  to  the  ordinary  means  of 
puffing,  as  it  is  called,  but  perhaps,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  proclaiming  ourselves;  and  for 
this  we  have  been  reproved  by  several  of  our 
friends.  The  note  of  preparation,  say  they, 
should  hare  been  sounded  for  weeks  before- 
hand ; the  public  eye  literally  offended  at  everv 
turn  by  “big  black  placards"  ; the  advertising 
columns  of  our  contemporaries  encumbered 
with  advertisements.  Yet  hardlv  one  of  these 
have  we  done,  or  could  do,  without  some  com- 
promise of  our  position,  or  the  tying  of  our 
hands.  We  said  in  the  precursor  number 
that  our  reliance  was  not  on  the  leviathan 
power  cf  capital ; we  now  repeat  it,  and 
add,  that  it  is  on  the  infinitely  greater 
power  of  candour  and  of  truth-telling. 
We  have  had  the  offer  of  capital,  but  it  was,  as 
we  have  said,  on  conditions  to  which,  if  we 
had  subscribed,  we  should  have  been  unworthy 
of  the  honourable  and  dignified  part  that  we 
aspire  to  fill.  We  do  not  blame  our  suitors  in 
this  respect ; the  temptations  of  avarice  have 
been  and  are  still  rife  in  the  highways  of  this 
crowded  city',  and  are  hard  to  be  resisted.  Our 
poor  virtue  and  still  poorer  talent  are  things  of 
small  account,  but  yet,  like  the  honour  of  the 
lowliest  peasant  girl,  are  not  to  be  bartered  for 
money.  Our  project  has  been  regarded  with 
various  eyes ; by  some  as  of  such  promise  as  to 
excite  the  lust  of  possession,  and  by  such,  our 
honour  has  been  cheapened  ; by  others  as  a 
ihiug  for  us  to  build  up,  roof  in,  perhaps  finish 


to  the  turning  of  the  key,  and  then,  calculating 
on  the  necessities  which  the  expenditure  and 
exertion  may  cause  us,  that  they  may  step  in  to 
occupy  at  their  pleasure  and  our  sacrifice  ; 
others,  again,  guided  by  an  iron  rule,  under 
which  they  take  their  stand,,  and  which  iron 
rule  is  constantly  eating  and  rusting  down  into 
the'1  shoulders  that  so  mechanically  bear  it, 
decline  to  admit  us  into  their  ranks  until  we 
shall  have  grown  up  to  their  measure  and 
strength ; and  when  we  want  assistance, 
refuse;  when  we  want  it  not,  obtrude 
it  with  a lavish  hand ; but  how  can 
we  blame  them  ? Confidence  has  been  abused 
(perhaps  by  reason  of  her  own  blindness),  sus- 
picion has  been  engendered,  and  this  state  of 
tilings  is  working  like  a morbid  or  maniacal 
passion,  feeding  itself — suspicion  begets  sus- 
picion— and  the  fear — the  timid,  palsied  fear — 
of  going  wrong,  prevents  the  progress  of  thou- 
sands in  the  path  of  right. 

But  this  shall  not,  we  pray  that  it  may  not, 
operate  upon  ourselves.  Our  calculations 
have  been  made  in  all  the  prudence  we  could 
command  to  our  aid,  in  all  the  far-seeing  of 
our  vision.  Wc  put  forth  the  Precursor  as  our 
“feeler;”  wc  planned  it  so  that  it  should  lie 
before  the  public  for  a few  weeks,  telling  its 
own  tale,  and  trusting  to  its  merits  (if  any)  to 
produce  that  evidence  of  encouragement  for 
us  to  proceed,  which  coming  from  ten  sensible 
minds  was  as  good  as  from  ten  thousand.  But 
see  how  it  would  or  might  have  worked,  had 
wc  adopted  a different  mode  of  procedure. 
Suppose  we  had  presumed  mightily  upon  our 
own  judgment,  and,  backed  by  a powerful 
purse,  had  taken  the  public  by  storm,  giving 
them  no  time,  nor  alternative  of  reflection, — 
“ Will  ye,  nil  ye,” — you  must  have  it ; pro- 
claimed ourselves  as  the  best  public  instruc- 
tors, our  paper  as  the  best  public  organ? 
vaunted  of  a circulation  which  wc  bad  forced,  and 
so  on  ; what  proof  would  a success  founded  upon 
such  a glittering  sand-bed  as  all  this  have  sup- 
plied? Why,  only  one  to  the  many  other  in- 
stances described  under  the  old  adage,  “ Soon 
ripe,  soon  rotten.” 

However  wo  have  astonished  many,  that  with 
such  a denial  to  ourselves  as  we  have  related, 
800  papers  should  have  been  sold  in  London 
alone..  They  refer  to  other  works  of  a somewhat 
similar  character,  which,  after  several  weeks’ 
existence,  and  the  aid  of  all  the  “ forcing  sys- 
tem,” have  not  attained  a larger  sale  than  this, 
of  our  second,  or  as  it  might  with  full  pro- 
priety be  termed,  our  first  week,  seeing  that  the 
Precursor  was  little  more  than  a mere  adver- 
tiser. 

And  we,  if  not  astonished,  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied. We  know  that  wc  could  name  half-a- 
dozen  building  firms  in  London,  who  employ 
probably  3,000  or  4,000  men,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  suppose  that  of  these  men  alone,  one- 
half  will  ultimately  become  the  readers  and 
supporters  of  our  publication,  since  it  must  be 
assumed  that  these  leading  firms  employ  none 
but  the  best,  and  therefore  the  most  intelligent 
workmen.  Wc  know  that  in  what  may  be 
called  the  London  district,  there  are  from 
20,000  to 30,000  members  ofthe building  crafts; 
and  to  say  that  one  in  five  of  these  should  be 
our  readers  and  students,  would  perhaps  not 
be  saying  too  much.  We  know  that  in  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  such 
large  towns,  the  numbers  of  the  builders  arc 
so  great  as  that  each  place  could,  if  properly 
disposed,  support  our  work  of  itself.  We 
know  all  this,  and  that  thousands  will  ultimately 
make  our  cause  their  own,  as  in  fact  it  is,  and  as 
we  would  have  it — thousands  for  the  hundreds 
now,  aye,  and  for  the  tens — but  yet  we  arc  not 


sc  unreasonable,  or  so  wildly  sanguine,  as  to 
suppose  that  this  conclusion  is  to  be  jumped  to 
at  once.  Wc  are  satisfied ; and  inasmuch  as 
this  public  approbation  is  gratifying  to  our 
hearts,  wc  arc  deeply  and  sincerely  thankful. 

And  we  should  have  hearts  of  stone,  or 
heads  of  wood,  if  we  were  not  so.  On  every 
side  there  pour  in  the  most  pleasing  testimo- 
nials— from  the  remote  and  obscure  quarters 
into  which  our  paper  by  some  curious  accident 
has  found  its  way — subscribers  in  the  lofty 
stations,  and  in  the  lowliest.  For  ten  long 
years  this  opportunity  has  been  yearned  for  by 
us  ; wc  longed  to  open  this  grand  communing 
book ; our  hand  has  diffidently  touched  the 
clasp  at  last ; the  page  is  unfolded,  and  we 
read  delighted  what  in  our  dreams  alone  we 
had  before  read  and  written. 

It  is  not  in  any  affectation  of  humility  that 
ire  tell  of  our  misgivings  ; we  know  full  well 
that  there  arc  many  who,  in  regard  of  their 
gifts  and  acquirements,  are  much  more  fitted 
than  ourselves  to  discharge  the  duty  which 
this  work  imposes  ; but  the  engagements  of 
business,  the  turn  of  their  inclinations,  and 
it  may  be,  that  being  also  our  superiors  in  mo- 
dcsty,  prevent  it.  A paramount  obligation 
superior  in  its  suggestions  to  all  the  under- 
whispers of  a love  of  retirement,  spoke  loudly 
and  imperatively  to  our  ears.  The  post  was 
vacant,  it  appeared  to  us  wrong  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  wc  have  stepped  forward,  we  trust 
with  becoming  humility,  as  well  asja  becoming 
confidence,  to  fill  it. 

One  word  as  to  some  prudential  suggestions 
in  reference  to  our  saying  so  much.  “ Tell  the 
truth,”  says  one  friend;  “but  what  need  of 
telling  the  whole  truth  ? you  will  only  stimulate 
competition,  by  the  display  of  the  merits  and  ad- 
vantages of  your  case.”  But  this  is  our  answer: 
Let  competition  come,  so  that  it  come  in  the  guise 
of  a better  service  to  the  public,  wc  care  not, 
and  we  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
builders  and  our  readers.  If  any  one  steps 
forward  prepared  to  do  more,  and  to  do  it 
better  than  ourselves,  and  the  public  think 
that  his  merits  in  that  respect  are  not  out- 
weighed by  any  piratical  audacity,  then  we 
say,  let  them  support  him,  as  we  ourselves  are 
prepared  to  do ; but  he  must  bid  high  if  he 
has  more  of  honest  zeal  to  offer,  and  if  he 
has  that  more,  he  will  hesitate  between  the 
considerations  of  public  duty  and  private  in- 
justice. 

No,  we  have  no  fear — we  know  that  this 
paper  is  calculated  to  be  one  of  the  best  pro- 
perties of  its  class,  and  wc  stand  as  the  public 
trustees,  prepared  and  resolved  to  give  our 
friends  the  full  benefit  of  these  our  exertions 
in  supporting  it.  Let  them  put  it  on  a sale  of 
5,000  weekly  copies,  and  look  for  the  evidence 
in  the  increased  attraction  and  usefulness  of 
the  work ; but  we  know  it  will  not  stop  at  five, 
nor  ten  thousand ; nor  in  any  measure  of  uti- 
lity and  value,  short  of  the  best  publication  of 
the  day.  Let  the  builders  and  the  builders* 
friends  look  to  it,- — the  matter  is  for  the  most 
part  in  their  own  hands. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  put  at  the  head  of  the  extracts  which 
wc  think  it  necessary  to  give  this  week,  the 
letter  of  a working  man,  because  he  holds  out 
the  hand  in  the  right  spirit,  calling  upon  those 
of  the  wealthier  ranks  of  society,  not  in  the 
language  of  adulation  on  the  one  hand,  nor  in 
that  of  base  servility  on  the  other,  to  comr 
mune  with  those  of  his  class.  Let  him  and 
his  colleagues  take  comfort — it  is  so,  and  it 
shall  be  so.  Along  with  the  revival  of  that 
genuine  spirit  of  devotion  to  art  which  we 
seek  to  promote,  will  of  a certainty  come  that 
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generous  sense  of  brotherhood  and  consan- 
guinity among  all  classes,  which  characterized 
the  times  we  are  desirous  of  emulating,  and 
in  principle  imitating. 

W'e  have  better  proof  of  this  than  our  own 
speculations  or  conjectures,  for  while  we  have 
letters  such  as  these,  we  have  others  from 
perfect  strangers  to  us;  nay,  our  first  sub- 
scriber was  a dignitary  of  the  Irish  church, 
who  wrote  promptly,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
precursor  number,  and  every  day  brings  to  us 
similar  kind,  and— as  we  profess  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  workman’s  cause  as  much  as  any 
other — grateful  evidences  of  approbation  from 
the  titled  and  the  learned. 

\y.  M.  is  quite  right.  Who  can  be  sur- 
prised at  the  diversion  into  channels  of  a dis- 
tempered notoriety,  the  exercise  of  talents 
such  as  those  he  gives  instances  of,  when  the 
honest  courses  were  frowned  upon,  or  at  least 
looked  at  with  indifference?  Human  beings 
have  implanted  in  them  an  ambition,  which 
would  not  have  been,  unless  it  were  intended 
to  be  exercised,— but  bow  exercised  ?— 1 em- 
pered  with  a truly  rational  sense  of  our  voca- 
tion and  character,  a looking  beyond  ourselves 
instead  of  within  ourselves,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  our  littleness  with  that 
which  is  without;  ambition  thus  directed  and 
thus  exercised,  will  lead  to  right  ends,  and 
ennoble,  rather  than  degrade,  those  who  are 
born  with  or  imbibe  its  ascendant  impulses. 

The  practice  which  our  correspondent  speaks 
of  as  general,  in  the  selection  of  foremen, 
is  not  so  bad  as  he  would  have  it  inferred,  or 
rather  as  his  letter  would  cause  to  be  inferred, 
for  we  collect  from  the  admission  of  Ins  own 
experience,  that  it  was  otherwise  in  a shop 
wherein  he  himself  worked  : but  we  do  know 
instances  of  the  prevalence  of  the  strange  no- 
tion that  an  overseer  of  works  must  be  a man 
of  driving — and  we  will  not  mince  the  matter 
anv  more  than  our  correspondent— of  “ bully- 
ing propensities.”  This  is  an  evil,  however, 
that  has  its  correction  in  the  very  same  prin- 
ciple that  we  prescribe  to  all  classes— proper 
self-respect.  Neither  master,  foreman,  nor 
workman,  when  they  know  their  true  position, 
will  degrade  themselves  into  the  character  ot 
tvrnnt  or  slave,  which  the  task-master,  the 
b'ullv,  or  the  cringing  undoubtedly  arc— one 
or  the  other,  if  not'  both,  for  tyranny  and 
slaverv  arc  foul  sprouts  from  the  same  root. 

Sell-respect,  good  friends,  is  our  signet  of 
protection;  it  will  save  us  from  self  degrada- 
tion, and  having  done  that,  it  will  protect  us 
from  the  degradation,  if  any  such  could  be  at- 
tempted towards  us,  by  othe'rs. 

Our  correspondent  will  perceive,  if  he  reads 
the  precursor  number,  that  politics — party 
politics  at  least— are  shut  out  from  our  discus- 
sion, as  they  arc  from  our  inclination.  Party 
views  and  passions  are  the  bane  of  social  hap- 
piness, and  we  seek  to  administer  the  antidote. 
But  what  may  still  be  termed  politics  will  in 
all  probability  frequently  engage  us.  Suppose 
to-morrow  it  were  proposed  to  take  off  the  duty 
on  foreign-made  furniture  and  joineiy  (we 
believe  it  is  30  per  cent.),  does  any  one  consider 
it  would  become  us  to  be  silent,  to  look  on  in 
apathy  at  the  threatened  destruction  of  160,000 
carpenters  and  joiners  and  cabinet-makers,  by 
the  sudden  free  importation  of  German  labour 
products?  Certainly  not;  and  had  we  been  on 
foot  before  the  passing  of  the  last  tariff,  we 
should  have  discussed  its  provisions,  and  done 
our  best  to  avert  the  evil  which,  we  understand, 
has  fallen  heavily  in  many  instances ; but  the 
most  grievously,  as  we  are  sorry  to  record, 
upon  ‘ a class  who  could  almost  least  of  all 
afford  to  bear  it,— wc  moan  the  poor  lath-renders. 
We  have  heard  of  serious  privations  that  these 
poor  men  have  been  exposed  to  in  the  town  of 
Hull,  and  we  dare  say  the  case  is  much  the 
same' in  other  of  our  timber-importing  districts. 
So  far  we  shall  and  must  be  politicians— but 
no  farther — party  we  hold  to  be  “ the  madness 
of  many  for  the  gain  of  the  few.” 

“ Sir, — I had  not  an  opportunity  of  reading 
The  Buii.dkr  until  the  appearance  oF  the  second 
number  ; and  1 venture  to  affirm  that  success  is 
sure  to  be  attendant  on  the  exertions  of  the  pro- 
prietors, if  they  undertake  the  advocacy  of  the 
physical  anil  mental  interests  of  the  labouring  por- 
tion of  Builders. 

‘ 1 Superior  minds  are  wanted  to  direct  tae  vast 
amount  of  intellectual  energy  which  exists  among 
the  working  classes.  Look  to  the  different  systems 
which  are  being  advocated  to  remove  the  universal 
prevailing  distress,  and  you  will  find  that  working 
builders  are  among  the  principal  leaders.  I need 


only  mention  the  name  of  A.  Fleming  (the  editor 
of  the  Neiv  Moral  World),  who  obtained  such 
notoriety  as  leader  of  the  deputation  which  waited 
on  the  present  ministers  relative  to  the  Ten  Hours 
Fuctory  Bill,  who  a few  years  back  was  a journey- 
man painter,  and  Armstrong,  the  chartist,  to  shew 
that  if  the  ability,  zeal,  and  perseverance  which 
they  now  display  were  directed  in  more  legitimate 
channels,  what  bright  ornaments  they  might 
become.  It  is  then  my  conviction  that  if,  by  the 
establishment  of  your  journal,  a means  might  be 
adopted  by  which  the  working  classes  might  com- 
mune with  the  elevated  and  enlightened  portion  of 
our  class,  much  of  the  tyranny  which  now  exists 
would  be  removed.  The  poor  have  few  advo- 
cates, and  when  an  appeal  is  made  through  the  un- 
professional (as  far  as  regards  building)  press, 
they,  from  ignorance  of  the  necessary  details,  in 
general  decide  against  them.  But  in  a Builder  s 
journal,  should  the  necessity  of  an  impartial  deci- 
sion between  master  and  man  arise,  an  opportunity 
is  offered  for  the  different  statements,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  (if  the  truth  is  maintained  on  both  sides) 
of  an  advantageous  result. 

“ I have  spoken  of  tyranny  existing.  It  may  be 
argued  that  it  is  necessary  to  enable  the  masters  to 
fulfil  their  engagements  and  contracts,  with  the 
ignorant  and  drunken  workmen  they  ore  obliged  to 
employ.  But  all  are  not  so,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
diffusing  of  practical  knowledge  in  an  engaging 
form,  with  their  interests  blended,  that  their  igno- 
rance can  be  removed,  and  when  that  is  done, 
drunkenness  will  soon  follow. 

The  general  practice  of  selecting  foremen  of  bul- 
lying propensities  causes  these  remarks.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  individualize,  because  there  are  many 
exceptions  ; a shop  I worked  in  above  five  years  is 
one;  but  where  they  are  employed,  talent,  sobriety, 
and  industry  are  not  of  much  value  in  that  shop  ; 
consequently  wc  want  a class  magazine,  for  all  par- 
ties to  express  their  feelings,  to  receive  and  impart 
instruction,  that  we  may  progress  with  more  unity 
of  feeling  than  has  been  the  case  for  years  past. 

I should  advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics,  for  the  differences  of  opinion  are  so  great. 
Those  who  are  politically  inclined  can  easily  refer 
to  the  papers  suited  to  their  taste  at  the  different 
coffee-houses.  Would  not  the  division  into  sections, 
in  which  consecutive  papers  on  Drawing,  Mechanics, 
Architecture,  Literature,  &c.,  particularly  notices 
of  works  commenced  or  completed,  would  appear, 
be  most  advantageous  ? for  if  gentlemen  with  talent 
will  condescend  to  be  our  instructors,  and  endea- 
vour to  improve  us  in  the  means  of  getting  a living 
less  precarious  than  at  present,  the  character  of 
our  class  would  be  amended.  Let  not  our  ignorance 
be  the  cause  of  our  being  punished  for  that  very 
ignorance  which  it  is  our  desire  to  remove.  If  gen- 
tlemen will  do  this,  they  will  receive  the  aspirations 
of  gratitude  from  many  who  wish  to  wipe  away  the 
degrading  epithets  which  arc  so  often  cast  upon  them. 
“ Lambeth,  “ W.  M. 

“ January  19th,  1843.” 


different  position  among  us.  The  profession  has 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  the  public  are 
beginning  to  take  more  and  more  interest  every  day 
in  architecture  and  the  study  of  it.  Formerly  there 
was  not  a single  architectural  journal  of  any  sort, 
and  very  rarely  a paper  upor.  any  architectural 
topic  in  other  periodicals  ; whereas  at  present,  pub- 
lications of  the  latter  class  often  contain  architec- 
tural articles  of  considerable  interest — although  Mr. 
Gwilt  would  fain  make  it  appear  that  being  anony- 
mous, they  must  one  and  all  be  worthless,  and  fur- 
ther, holds  in  contempt  all  non-professional  writers 
on  the  subject,  be  they  anonymous  ones  or  not, — 
all  such  scribblers  as  Thos.  Hope,  Whewell,  and 
Willis. 

“ Surely  architecture  can  now  afford  to  be  quite 
independent  of  the  Royal  Academy.  I do  not 
mean  to  be  in  hostility  to  it,  but  amicably  so,  in  like 
manner  as  the  ‘ Institute  of  Architects  ’ now  is. 
Even  could  adequate  accommodation  in  regard  to 
space  for  architectural  drawings  be  provided  by  the 
Royal  Academy,  they  would  always  be  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  but  a merely  supplementary  part  of  the 
general  exhibition,  consequently  attract  compara- 
tively very  little  attention  or  notice.  Very  different 
would  the  case  be  in  an  exhibition  exclusively  archi- 
tectural, because  then  there  would  be  nothing  else 
to  attend  to,  and  people  would  have  time  for  deli- 
berate inspection  of  such  drawings,  which  now 
seldom  obtain  from  the  majority  of  visitors  more 
than  a hurried  glance,  begrudgingly  bestowed  on 
them  in  proceeding  to  or  returning  from  the  4 pic- 
tures.’ But  then  you  will  perhaps  say,  the  public 
would  not  go  to  a merely  architectural  exhibition  ; 
but  I think  that  the  novelty  of  one  would  prove 
a sufficient  attraction  at  first,  and  by  the  time  that 
had  worn  off,  people  would  go  out  of  a real  liking 
for  it,  or  because  other  people  went,  and  among 
them  those  who  are  looked  up  to  as  persons  of 
superior  taste. 

“ Were  there  an  exhibition  of  the  kind  suggested, 
and  should  there  ever  be  one,  instead  of  the  walls 
being  covered,  there  should  be  no  more  than  two 
lines  of  drawings  placed  above  the  level  of  the  eye, 
so  that  every  one  of  them  might  be  distinctly  seen. 
Were  there  such  an  exhibition,  it  would  cause 
architecture  to  be  talked  of,  and  would  excite  more 
interest  in  regard  to  it  than  exists  at  present.  The 
exhibition  of  the  designs  for  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  was  of  material  service  in  this  way  ; it 
forced  architecture  upon  public  attention  in  a 
degree  till  then  unprecedented  ; partly,  it  must  be 
confessed,  on  accouat  of  the  particular  importance 
of  the  occasion,  but  if  not  precisely  of  the  same 
kind,  nearly  equal  interest  would,  no  doubt,  be 
excited  by  the  establishment  of  an  annual  architec- 
tural exhibition ; at  all  events  it  is  worth  while 
making  the  experiment,  not  with  a view  to  pecuni- 
ary profit,  for  if  it  barely  paid  its  expenses,  it 
would  be  sufficient,  but  because  it  would  show  that 
architects  were  disposed  to  exert  themselves,  and  to 
encourage  in  the  public  a taste  for  architectural 
study. — I remain,  Ike.,  “ W.  H.’ 


We  deem  the  following;  letter  as  one  of 
great  importance.  An  exhibition  mom  so 
arranged,  and  architectural  subjects  displayed 
as  suggested  by  44  W.  H. ,”  would,  so  far  from 
failing  in  attraction,  be  the  very  magnet  of 
our  exhibitions.  What  could  compete  with 
it?  An  architectural  hall,  or  rather  a series 
of  halls,  is  what  we  require,  and  wc  are  not 
at  all  astonished  that  architecture  should  have 
been  treated  in  our  other  exhibitions  as  it  has 
been.  It  was  indeed  morally  impossible  that 
it  could  have  been  otherwise.  How  could  the 
less  contain  the  greater? 

A "-rand  suite  of  architectural  exhibition 
rooms0  would  enable  us  to  assert  a sovereign 
claim  to  public  attention  ; if  drawings,  models 
specimens,  and  the  relics  of  our  art  were  col 
lected  and  arranged  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
where,  let  us  ask,  would  be  the  museum  or 
exhibition  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with 
this?  Surely  the  architects,  who  build 
academies,  balls,  and  colleges,  for  all 
classes,  know  how  to  build  one  of  such  for 
themselves.  This  is  a subject  upon  which  we 
dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  dilate — its  vastness 
and  consequence  in  almost  overpowering  ; but 
we  predict  that  this  is  its  beginning.  Many 
thanks  to  44  W . H.” 

*<  Sir, I very  much  wish  you  would  call  attention 

to  the  very  scanty  accommodation  afforded  to  archi- 
tectural drawings  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and ^ aug- 
ust that  the  profession  ought  now  to  establish  a 
separate  annual  exhibition  of  their  own,  upon  an 
adequate  scale,  and  not  confined  to  merely  eleva- 
tions and  perspective  views,  but  for  drawings  and 

subjects  of  every  kind  belonging  to  architecture, 
decoration,  furniture,  &c.  &c.  At  the  time  the 
Royal  Academy  was  founded,  a single  moderate- 
sized room  sufficed  for  the  architectural  department 
of  its  exhibitions  ; but  architecture  is  now  in  a very 


Our  correspondent,  signing  himself  44  An 
ardent  Admirer  of  Architecture,  and  all  that 
pertaineth  thereto,  and  a Student  of  the  Koval 
Academy,”  is  thanked  for  his  communications; 
and  in  reply  to  his  several  suggestions,  we 
have  to  state"  the  following: — 

1st.  As  to  excluding  all  advertisements  un- 
connected with  architecture  and  building,  we 
refer  him  to  what  we  said  on  this  head  in  our 
last  number.  And  again  to  so  much  of  our 
leader  of  to-day  as  bears  upon  the  question  of 
the  support  which  we  have  a right  to  claim 
from  that  class  of  advertisers  who  directly  ap- 
peal to  the  builders.  Our  correspondent  says, 
and  says  justly,  44  If  the  building  community 
cannot  furnish’ advertisements  enough  to  sup- 
port a publication  for  their  own  immediate  and 
mutual  advantage,  the  spirited  task  which  you 
have  undertaken  had,  I am  certain,  better  be 
abandoned  without  the  slightest  delay.”  Now, 
there  is  no  ‘‘if”  in  the  matter;  the  building 
community,  and  those  who  cater  for  them, 
can,  and  will  support  it;  but  there  are  some, 
as  we  have  said,  very  slow  to  move— they  will 
wait  awhile  they  say— and  wc  shall  see  them 
dropping  in  by  degrees,  as  they  find  the  paper 
getting  established  independently  of  any  aid 
from  them.  We  have  therefore  to  he  particu- 
larly thankful  to  those  advertising  triends  of 
another  cluss  who  give  their  unreserved  sup- 
port at  this  crisis,  and  the  builders  ought  to 
feel  with  us  equally  thankful,  and  to  mark 
their  sense  of  it  in  the  proper  manner. 

As  to  binding  up  the  magazine  part  distinct 
from  advertisements,  he  will  see  we  have  at- 
tended to  that. 

He  objects  to  the  extracts  which  we  gave  in 
tlie  way  of  light  reading,  but  he  must  hear  in 
mind  that  all  are  not  probably  disposed  like 
himself  or  ourselves,  and  will  object  to  over- 
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much  of  “the  shop,”  as  it  is  termed  ; and  this 
again  refers  to  his  next  remark,  and  to  the 
remark  of  others,  an  objection,  indeed,  to 
making  The  Builder  a newspaper;  we  are 
no  bigots  to  our  opinion,  and  are  content  to  be 
guided  very  much  by  the  public  in  this  respect, 
but  we  have  many  correspondents  anxiously 
calling  for  it  in  the  newspaper  shape,  and  we 
have  taxed  our  ingenuity  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
both  calls  at  a suitable  period.  We  will  give 
both,  the  newspaper  and  the  magazine,  let  our 
circulation  only  attain  the  point  to  justify  it. 

“Vigil”  is  particularly  thanked  ; his  sug- 
gestions are  truly  valuable,  and  we  hope  to 
hear  from  him  again  ; we  claim  for  ourselves 
to  be  partially  tolerant,  and  put  in  a similar 
claim  to  his  toleration  and  that  of  our  many 
esteemed  friends  who,  like  “ Vigil,”  may  differ 
from  us  occasionally  in  the  selection  of  articles 
and  our  management  of  the  paper  ; they  will 
not  be  too  critical  or  arbitrary,  nor  wish  to 
have  every  thing  to  their  own  mind  and  in  their 
own  way.  With  regard  to  the  strong  objection 
that  he  appears  to  entertain  to  the  constitution 
and  proclamation  of  the  “ Free  Masons  of  the 
Church,”  we  have  to  observe  that  we  welcome 
every  labourer  in  the  great  cause  of  architec- 
tural resuscitation,  and  can  readily  pardon  any 
little  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of  setting  about 
it,  even  when  we  differ,  about  which  we  say 
nothing  in  this  instance. 

That  which  “ Vigil  ” would  have  us  make 
our  paper,  is  what  we  have  planned  it  to  be  for 
years,  and  with  such  good  support  as  he  ten- 
ders we  shall  be  materially  assisted.  lie  is 
perfectly  correct  as  to  the  value  which  this  < 
paper  may  and  ought  to  be  to  the  country 
builder;  we  believe  i t will  be  incalculable.  It 
is  from  this  spot,  this  mart  as  it  were,  of  im- 
provement and  excellence  in  building  art,  that 
we  propose  to  issue  our  bulletins  of  advance 
and  progress,  and  we  know  well,  from  our 
whole  experience,  almost  up  to  this  date,  what 
country  building  is — there  is  too  much,  as  he 
says,  of  the  “ rule-of-thumb  ” in  it.  Although 
“Vigil  ” objects  to  our  publishing  his  letter, 
we  are  sure  he  will  excuse  us  for  making  an 
extract  when  we  find  so  much  pertinent  matter 
as  is  contained  in  the  following: — 

44  Take  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  ignorance  I meet 
with.  I propose  blue  cobble  for  a wall,  in' prefer- 
ence to  an  exceedingly  porous  sandstone.  4 Oh,  no,’ 
says  the  builder,  4 cobble  attracts  wet.’  It  was  not  a 
little  difficult  to  shew  him  that  the  cobble  was  wet 
in  damp  weather  because  it  repelled  wet,  while  the 
sandstone  seemed  drier,  solely  because  it  imbibed  it. 
He  saw  at  last  the  difference  was  that  of  a Macin- 
tosh and  cloth  coat  ; but  he  had  lived  a long  life  in 
the  error.  Here,  then,  is  one  subject — the  pro- 
perties of  stone,  their  different  porosity,  how  to 
deal  with  porous  stone,  how  to  obviate  its  effects 
within,  how  to  turn  (if  it  be  possible)  the  wet  from 
penetrating  from  without,  say  by  some  cement,  and 
if  so,  by  what  cement. 

41  But  pray  think  of  another  body,  to  whom  you 
may  make  your  paper  acceptable  ; I mean  the  pub- 
lic. I think  you  may  do  so,  by  copying  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Ten  thousand 
things  every  one  is  interested  in ; though  not  ac- 
tually building  a house,  a damp  house  may  have  to 
be  made  dry — a house,  infirm  in  its  wood-work, 
may  have  to  be  repaired — a house  may  have  to  be 
warmed — outhouses  may  have  to  be  added — a byre, 
a piggery,  a manure-tank — a house  may  have  to  be 
furnished.  Admit  cjuestions,  and  take  care  to  give 
full  and  accurate  answers, — or  take  subjects  into 
your  own  hands  which  are  interesting  to  all  readers. 
Thus  : promise  a paper  on  the  different  sorts  of  ven- 
tilation which  are  advertised — ditto  as  to  stoves — 
ditto  as  to  stucco  paints — ditto  as  to  the  various 
cements,  Hall’s,  Keene’s,  Martin's,  Musgrave’s, 
and  how  they  are  made — ditto  as  to  carpets,  wool- 
len, cotton,  and  hemp,  in  all  their  varieties.” 

When  \vc  say,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
that  “Vigil  ” is  not  a professional  gentleman, 
but  one  who  gives  considerable  employment  to 
builders,  we  shall  have  secured  for  him  a grate- 
ful estimation  of  the  favour  he  bestows  upon 
us  by  his  communication. 


OUR  SERMOW. — No.  II. 

TO  APPRENTICES. 

Would  that  it  were  in  our  power  to  com- 
mand the  words  that  would  give  expression  to 
our  anxiety  and  solicitude  in  behalf  of  that 
rank  of  the  building  fraternity  which  we  are 
nowabout  to  address — would  that  we  could  mar- 
shal together  to  hear  us  all  that  class  of  the  hope 
of  the  building  art,  who  range  from  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years,  we  mean  the  junior 


apprentices  (those  above  that  age  we  class 
with  the  men);  these  youths,  probably  fifty 
thousand  in  number,  have  a most  important 
duty  to  discharge,  and  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  fifty  thousand  living  beings,  have  devolv- 
ing upon  them  the  weight  of  directing  that 
great  change— nay,  we  may  call  it  that  revolu- 
tion— in  building  art,  which  these  times  arc 
evidently  designed  to  bring  about. 

Could  they  be  made  to  feel  and  understand 
the  importance  of  the  part  they  have  to  per- 
form in  the  great  workings  of  the  next  half- 
century — in  bringing  back  the  handicraft  skill 
and  the  love  of  art,  the  devotedness  which 
characterized  the  workmen  of  the  middle  ages; 
could  they  imagine — which  is  much  like  the 
fact — could  they  imagine  themselves  banded 
together,  as  it  were,  fifty  thousand  strong, 
setting  out  on  the  mission  for  the  recovery  of 
long-lost  excellence  and  the  discovery  of  farther 
good,  led  on  bv  one  who  humbly  seeks  to  direct 
them  in  the  path  of  honest  fame — could  they  sec 
and  feel  all  this,  our  work  would  be  half  done, 
and  the  tide  of  fortune,  in  this  affair  of  a na- 
tion’s retrieval,  would  have  reached  its  flood. 

It  is  sufficient,  however,  for  us  to  work  on 
in  the  well-grounded  hope  that  our  motives 
entitle  us  to  success — so  far,  at  least,  as  hu- 
man motives  are  an  ingredient  or  an  agent  in 
such  matters.  If  our  words  fall  upon  the  car 
of  the  docile, — of  but  one  in  that  fifty  thousand, 
— and  should  happily  influence  that  one  only,  to 
think  and  act  for  the  future  in  something  of 
the  spirit  in  which  our  remarks  are  couched, 
we  shall  have  effected  a good,  the  ultimate  ends 
and  benefit  of  which  it  were  impossible  to  esti- 
mate ; but  if  such  should  be  the  case  with  more 
than  one,  with  some  hundreds,  or  with  thou- 
sands, how  much  more  rapid,  how  much  more 
signal,  vvill  be  the  return  to  right  principles  of 
thought  and  action. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  reluctance  M’hich  many 
feel  to  reading  sermons  may  not  deter  them 
from  conning  over  this  of  ours;  we  promise 
them,  none  will  repent  of  the  time  necessary, 
or  regret  to  have  had  his  attention  thus  en- 
gaged. 

What  is  it  we  would  preach  to  them  about; 
what  M’isdom,  what  morality  inculcate?  The 
wisdom  we  would  teach  would  be  to  secure 
content,  to  make  the  time  of  their  apprentice- 
ship puss  on,  not  heavily  or  painfully,  but 
cheerfully;  the  morality  would  be  that  of  a 
principle  M’hich,  like  the  gevernor  of  a steam- 
engine,  M ould  regulate  their  every  purpose,  and 
cause  an  end  of  unqualified  satisfaction. 

Let  us  beg  of  these  young  men,  first  of  all, 
that  they  give  us  their  attention,  and  that  they 
will  consider  it  a matter  of  duty  to  do  so.  We 
are  going  to  plead  their  cause  with  their 
masters  and  superiors;  but  we  shall  also  plead 
it  with  themselves.  We  shall  plead  that  those 
above  regard  them  with  affection,  and  that 
they  regard  themselves  M’ith  respect.  These 
arc  something  like  new  pleadings  and  novel 
language,  but  they  include  the  secret  of  that 
success  which  we  arc  in  pursuit  of.  Remem- 
ber that  you  are  fifty  thousand  ! Remember 
that  you  have  your  M’hole  career  of  business 
life  before  you  ; that  your  business  is  in  the 
exercise  of  a calling,  which,  however  low  it 
may  have  yet  appeared  to  you,  is  in  truth  one 
of  the  highest  and  noblest,  and  has  engaged 
in  all  time  past  the  master-minds  of  their 
periods,  and  contributed  more,  as  it  still  re- 
mains to  contribute  more,  to  the  earthly  com- 
fort, hfippincss,  and  delight  of  your  species, 
than  perhaps  any  other  art  that  man  may  or 
can  exercise.  Read  over  the  pages  of  this 
work  in  its  series,  and  collect  from  them  how 
great  is  your  vocation,  and  for  what  high  pur- 
poses you  are  destined:  raise  your  minds  to 
the  consideration  of  this  inspiriting  truth — let 
each  one  of  the  fifty  thousand  say,  M’ho  knou’s 
but  that  I may  have  the  honour  and  the  pride  to 
have  mv  name  associated  with  some  master-piece 
of  the  Carpenters’,  Masons’,  Bricklayers’,  Plas- 
terers’, Painters’,  Glaziers’,  Cabinet-makers’, 
Sculptors’,  Carvers’,  Mechanics’,  or  Designers’ 
art,  with  something  that  posterity  may  look  on 
with  as  much  of  admiration  and  delight,  as 
we  noMr  look  on  those  glorious  examples  of 
works  of  similar  arts  in  days  gone  by?  Re- 
member that  every  one  of  those  .innumerable 
fine  specimens  were  the  production  of  men 
M’ho  once,  like  yourselves,  M’ere  apprentices, 
and  M’ho  arrived  at  the  excellence  that  dis- 
tinguished them,  by  some  secret  of  imvard 
M'orking  to  correspond  with  the  greatness  that 
Mras  M’ithout — they  had  a principle  to  guide 
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them,  M’hich  if  you  also  follow,  will  infallibly 
lead  to  the  same  results. 

You  are  fifty  thousand  ! — you  are  in  that 
period  of  the  age  of  human  beings  M'hich  has 
most  promise:  from  J 4 to  18  is  an  ago  that 
seems  intended  by  your  Maker  for  permanent 
designs  to  be  founded  in — he  has  so  ordered  it 
that  death  shall  least  disturb,  or  very  nearly  so, 
the  human  pursuits  of  that  period — that  is,  the 
number  of  deaths  at  your  age  is  less  than  in 
any  other  four  years  of  the  period  of  human 
existence,  with  a very  trivial  exception  ; this 
then  is  the  period  of  bright  hopes  and  the  de- 
termining of  destinies.  Parents  and  friends 
looking  on,  anxious  to  note  the  promise  and 
turn  of  your  ability;  masters'  intent  on  giving 
that  drift  to  your  talent  which  they  have  en- 
gaged for  and  are  interested  in — the  genius  of 
your  respective  arts  presiding  over  this  en- 
trance-fold of  the  boundless  territory  of  fame, 
— the  genius  of  your  country  invoking  you  to 
gather  for  it  laurels  and  chaplets  of  evergreen 
to  weave  with  the  garlands  that  have  been  pre- 
served to  her — the  master-spirits  of  the  past, 
calling  upon  you,  through  their  works,  to  emu- 
late them — to  M'ipe  away  the  reproach  that  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  period  of  their  devoted 
and  generous  labours — to  rescue  the  gems  of 
their  workings  from  the  attemptedjoblivion  of 
barbarism,  to  collect  and  enshrine  them  in 
suitable  niches  of  your  ou’n,  to  set  them  off 
in  the  precious  mountings  of  more  than  silver 
or  gold — the  sterling,  the  chaste,  the  invalu- 
able gatherings  from  the  mine  of  mind  and 
honourable  purpose  which  you  are  now  com- 
mencing to  explore. 

For  these  ends,  then,  it  is,  that  u-e  come 
amongst  you,  to  give  you  the  first  anxious  out- 
pourings of  honest  and  affectionate  advice. 
Listen  to  us,  and  accompanv  us  in  that  spirit, 
which  your  hearts,  in  all  their  simplicity,  truth- 
fulness, and  energy,  can  give  of  a giant  and 
irresistible  force  for  all  the  ends  of  good.  Do 
this,  and  we  will  promise  you  again,  reu-ards, 
solid,  and  satisfactory,  and  bright,  such  as 
have  not  been  exceeded  by  any  of  the  gifts  to 
men.  Young  men  of  hope  and  promise — you 
of  the  corps  of  fifty  thousand  ! you  of  the  arts 
most  distinguished — make  up  your  minds,  we 
entreat  you,  and  give  us  your  hearts  and  hands 
pledged  to  the  glorious  combat.  Soon  you  will 
hear  from  us  again. 


ANCIENT  SEAL. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  annexed  is  a representation  of  a seal 
lately  found  in  the  ruins  of  Reading  Abbey  ; it  is  not 
of  any  importance,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
private  seal  of  a monk,  this  kind  of  seal  having 
been  frequently  used  by  them  ; it  is  therefore  inte- 
resting only  as  a specimen  of  ancient  art,  the  exe- 
cution being  very  rude.  The  legend  is,  44  Ave  Ma- 
ria gracia  plen,” — 44  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace the 
seal  is  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length. 

Reading  Abbey  was  founded  by  Henry  I.,  in  the 
year  1121,  for  200  Benedictine  monks  ; its  income, 
at  the  dissolution,  amounted  to  2,1 1G/.  3s.  9£d., 
now  worth  42,323f.  15s.  lOd.  ; and  was  granted  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Edward  VI.  to  Edward,  Duke  of 
Somerset.  It  was  discovered,  whilst  blowing  up 
part  of  the  ruins,  in  order  to  form  the  foundations 
of  a house  for  the  governor  of  the  prison,  by  Mr. 
White,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  authorities  of  Reading. 

Alpha. 


We  regret  that  the  draughtsman  in  copying 
on  the  wood  merely  transcribed  the  seal  im- 
pression, so  that  the  reverse  is  here  given  of 
M'hat  we  intended. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

Ix  directing  our  attention  to  llie  very  im- 
portant subject  of  t lie  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  clas-es,  we  have 
hail  brought  to  our  consideration  many  plans 
and  propositions  emanating  from  various  quar- 
ters. The  subject  is  one  of  surpassing  inter- 
est to  the  philanthropist — to  the  political  eco- 
nomist; but,  above  all,  to  the  workmen  them- 
selves : nor  can  any  section  of  society  plead 
indifference  to  it,  since  so  much  of  the  gene- 
ral well-being  in  health,  wealth,  and  morals,  is 
dependent  upon  it. 

We  purpose  to  treat  this  section  of  building 
economy  in  a deliberate  and  careful  manner, 
by  reviewing  what  has  been  already  done,  and 
is  now  proposed  to  be  done,  by  the  various  par- 
ties who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  since  we  know  that  a good  deal  of 
information  lies  vet  beyond  us,  we  will  thank 
our  various  friends  who  can  do  so,  to  favour 
us  with  references  and  contributions  that  bear 
upon  the  question.  There  is  at  t his  present  I 
time  a scheme  on  foot  of  a “ Metropolitan 
Model  Institution  for  improving  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Industrious  Classes  and  when  we 
consider  how  much  the  public  were  startled 
and  shocked  by  the  Into  disclosures  of  the 
condition  of  the  worker*  in  the  mines  and 
factories,  and  how  powerfully  the  publication 
of  the  facts  tended  to  rouse  attention  to  the 
remedies,  wo  think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  the  prospectus  of  the  “ Model  In- 
stitution,"’ in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
dwellers  and  dwellings  of  the  crowded  districts 
in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns. 

“ The  evidence  produced  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Health  of 
Towns,  and  appended  to  their  valuable  report  of 
the- year  1840,  embodies  a mass  of  information, 
connected  with  the  domestic  habits  and  dwellings  of 
the  poorer  classes  inhabiting  the  metropolis  and 
other  densely  populated  districts,  which  excites  the 
most  painful  feelings  in  every  benevolent  heart. 

“It  appears  from  the  above  evidence  that  many 
districts  tenanted  by  the  industrious  classes  do  net 
possess  a single  sower,  or  any  means  of  drainage. 
In  numerous  cases  whole  families,  parents,  sons, 
and  grown-up  daughters,  and  in  some  even  two  or 
three  families,  reside  together  day  and  night  in  a 
single  room.  An  eminent  physician  states,  * that 
in  a room  not  more  than  seven  feet  long  and  six 
broad  there  were  four  women  and  two  men  sleeping 
every  night.’  Many  of  the  statements  given  in 
evidence  disclose  the  existence  of  a state  of  filth, 
disease,  and  demoralization,  which  is  utterly  unfit 
for  general  perusal,  but  it  may  be  well  to  quote  a 
portion  of  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  who  is  probably  more  fully  acquainted  with 
the  state  and  conditon  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
metropolis  than  any  other  individual.  Speaking  of 
the  evils  the  poor  are  liable  to,  and  the  pestilential 
places  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  take  up  their 
abode,  he  says,  * They  have  no  choice  ; they  must 
live  in  what  houses  they  can  get  nearest  the  places 
where  they  find  employment ; by  no  prudence  or 
forethought  on  their  part  can  they  avoid  the  dread- 
ful evils  of  this  class  to  which  they  are  thus  exposed  ; 
no  returns  can  shew  the  amount  of  suffering  which 
they  have  had  to  endure  from  causes  of  this  kind, 
during  the  last  year  (1830),  but  the  present  returns 
indicate  some  of  the  final  results  of  that  suffering ; 
they  shew  that  out  of  77,000  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived parochial  relief  from  the  Metropolitan 
Unions,  14,000  have  been  attacked  with  fever,  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  whole,  and  that  out  of  the  14,000 
attacked,  nearly  1,300  have  died.’  ‘The  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  on  the  Health  of  Towns,  in 
their  report,  state  * that  in  addition  to  the  physical 
evils  entailed  upon  the  poorer  classes  by  the  state 
of  their  dwellings,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  from 
the  evidence  before  them,  that  their  moral  habits 
are  affected  by  the  same  causes ; that  a constant 
residence  in  a tainted  and  polluted  atmosphere, 
while  it  predisposes  them  to  disease,  and  renders 
them  less  able  to  repel  its  attacks,  also  produces  a 
degradation  of  moral  character,  an  indifference  to 
the  common  decencies  of  life,  and  an  utter  reckless- 
ness of  ull  those  comforts  which  persons  in  their 
station  might  be  expected  to  enjoy.  The  effect  of 
this  utter  prostration  of  energy,  and  of  all  the 
better  feelings  of  the  mind,  has  been  to  reduce 
multitudes,  who  might  otherwise  have  passed  with 
credit  through  their  humble  spheres,  to  have  re- 
course to  ardent  spirits  r.s  a desperate  alleviation  of 
their  wretchedness ; and  your  Committee  need 
hardly  point  out,  how  surely  this  irresistible  temp- 
tation leads,  step  by  step,  to  habitual  dissipation 
and  debauchery.’  It  is  but  too  certain  that  we  have 
amongst  us  in  this  great  metropolis  sinks  of  cor- 
ruption continually  fostering  and  spreading  abroad  j 
the  seed  of  disease  and  death,  both  physical  and 
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moral,  and  it  is  hoped  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  without  a total 
change  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  industrious 
classes,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  much  moral  im- 
provement. The  causes  of  the  evils  at  present  ope- 
rating upon  the  condition  of  these  classes,  then, 
appear  to  be,  want  of  drainage,  want  of  ventilation, 
want  of  proper  provision  for  warmth,  want  of 
water,  and  the  crowding  together  of  numbers  of 
persons,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  in  a manner 
utterly  subversive  of  decency.’’ 

It  is  strange  that  this  state  of  things  should 
be,  as  it  is,  true,  palpably  and  offensively  true — 
obtruding  itself  upon  the  attention  of  every 
observer,  and  at  every  turn,  in  this  crowded 
citv — inquired  into — reported  upon — shown  in 
its  tendencies  to  lead  to  crime,  disease,  and  the 
general  impoverishment,  and  yet  that  nobody 
— no  vigorous  and  influential  body  of  men, 
sanctioned  or  unsanctioned  by  government,  is 
seen  to  step  forward,  and  with  a determined 
hand  to  sweep  out  of  the  heart  and  vitals  of 
this  great  city  and  others,  these  plague-spots, 
tl\e«e  pestilence-breeding  institutes — for  such 
we  max  term  them — that  appear  to  be  nourished, 
and  cherished,  and  clung;  to,  with  a pertinacity 
that  better  things,  and  truly  good  things,  fail 
to  secure. 

It  were  a curious  question  to  determine 
how  much  per  cent,  in  these  profit-calculating 
times  would  be  gained  in  the  two-fold  way  of 
abating  evil  and  promoting  good,  upon  a plan 
of  rooting  out  on  the  one  hand,  and  improve- 
ment on  the  other.  Put  fifty  for  the  one,  and 
fifty  for  the  other,  and  if  cent,  per  cent,  will 
not  induce  us  with  its  usury,  let  us  try  to  cast 
up  the  items  of  profit  and  Ios=,  on  the  account 
of  human  suffering,  misery,  and  degradation 
that  we  debit  ourselves  with,  and  of  ameliorating 
inlluenccs  for  which  xve  may  obtain  credit. 

Medical  science  has  confessed  itself  at  fault. 
We  have  before  us  now  a number  of  the 
Medical  Time s,  which  for  its  class  makes  that 
confession  in  full — “ The  scientific  labours,  the 
self-devotion  of  our  medical  brethren,  have 
done  nearly  all  that  human  powers  can  avail  to 
do  in  detecting  and  combating  death  in  every 
case  where  lie  is  expugnablo.  The  third  duty 


— the  duty,  not  theirs — but  the  duty  of  highest 
importance,  viz.  to  prevent  disease,  has  not  vet 
been  performed  : and  it  becomes  the  necessi- 
tated office  of  our  profession — still  continuing  its 
unfamed  but  noble  mission  of  utility — to  make 
known  again  and  again  to  our  rulers,  the  evils 
originating  in  the  present  system  of  public 
neglect  of  health,  and  to  point  out  the  best 
means  by  which  this  greatest  of  social  boons — 
prevention  of  maladies — may  be  secured.” 

It  is  thus  that  this  organ  of  the  medical 
faculty  speaks — calling  upon  us,  xvliose  pro- 
vince it  is — and  upon  whom  else  should  they 
call? — to  take  up  this  grand  question  at  the 
point  where  they  are  compelled  to  abandon  it 
— nay,  rather,  should  xve  not  feel  such  lan- 
guage as  uttering  a grave  and  solemn  rebuke 
that  xve  have  not  before  done  it  - that  xve  have 
not  before  arrested  the  progress  of  the  fell 
destroyer — that  xve  have  ex’olced  a power  of 
medical  science  as  if  to  be  the  mere  hack  to 
our  blunderings  ? It  is  confirmed  and  avowed 
on  all  hands  that  our  bad  buildings,  our  miser- 
able street  speculations,  our  selfish,  sordid 
scheming,  as  dexoloped  in  alleys,  galleys,  and 
court-yards — our  diving  into  the  earth’s  bowels 
for  caverns  wherein  to  thrust  poor  human- 
ity— our  cooping  up  in  dark  and  noisome 
tanks  of  tenements  those  of  flesh  and  blood 
like  ourselves — our  undrained,  unkennelled, 
black  and  hideous  xvvnds,  unfitted  as  recep- 
tacles for  dogs,  or  viler  beasts — these  xve  cram 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow- beings  into,  out  of  sight  and  out  of  way, 
and  then  boast  of  our  xvestern  squares  and  one 
or  two  main  arterial  streets — while  dense  and 
solid  blocks,  and  ramifications  of  thinlv  draxvn 
inferior  veins  of  coagulated  evil  breedings  lie 
around  and  tloxv  inwards  at  every  turn. 

But  this  must  not  continue — public  attention 
is.  awakened,  and  it  shall  not  be  our  fault  if  it 
be  caught  napping  again.  We  shall  receive 
and  publish  plans,  and  in  the  mean  time  xve 
now  insert  one  of  .Air.  Loudon’s,  that  may  have 
limited  range  of  applicability — and  we  sub- 
join bis  remarks  from  the  supplement  to  his 
Encyclopedia  of  Architecture. 


In  the  Encyclopedia  (§  493.),  xve  have  shown  with  what  economy  combinations  of  dwellings  might  be 
built,  and  how  greatly  the  comforts  of  the  individuals  occupying  them  might,  in  various  ways,  be  in- 
creased by  co-operation.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  mankind  is  yet 
in  a fit  state  for  entering  on  this  stage,  in 
the  progress  of  improvement.  To  be 
able  to  do  so  men  must  have  been  edu- 
cated from  infancy  to  live  in  society ; 
and  xvhen  this  shall  have  been  the  case, 
then.  tHc  increase  of  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments that  may  be  obtained  by  living 
together  in  masses  will  be  duly  appreci- 
ated by  themselves.  In  the  meantime, 
the  working  classes  of  society,  in  com- 
mon xvitli  every  other  class,  appear  to  us 
to  have  a much  greater  taste  for  isola- 
tion than  for  co-operation  ; more  par- 
ticularly in  every  thing  relating  to  do- 
mestic arrangements.  In  short,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  little  good  will  be 
effected  by  arrangements  of  this  kind, 
till  those  classes  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, in  consequence  of  superior  edu- 
cation, see  themselves  the  benefits 
which  would  accrue  from  them.  They 
will  then  endeavour  to  procure  their 
establishment. 

A College  for  single  Working  Men. 

The  only  addition  that  we  shall  make  to 
what  xve  have  already  advanced  on  this 

subject  is  a design,  fig.  2053.,  taken  ;•  u „ u „ , 

from  one  which  xve  made  in  1819,  and  ' ' 1 ‘ 1 ' 

published  in  the  Mechanic’s  Magazine, 

vol.  xvi.,  for  what  may  be  called  a college  for  single  working  men.  Each  floor  will  contain  eight  dis- 
tinct dwellings,  and  each  dwelling  will  consist  of  a living-room  twmty-one  feet  by  thirteen  feet,  a j sleep- 
ing-room, ten  feet  by  seven  b\  and  washing-room,  with  a sink  and  water-closet,  ten  feet  by  seven  c ; 
the  circular  stair  is  shown  at  d,  and  the  landing  to  each  floor  at  e.  The  building  is  supposed  to  be  of 
a cubical  form,  of  eight  or  ten  stories  high,  xvitli  a staircase  in  the  centre,  and  a series  of  fire-proof 
rooms  on  each  floor,  communicating  with  a common  gallery. 

The  whole  building  we  propose  to  be  heated  from  one  stove  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  ; and  in  each 
separate  apartment  might  be  placed  two  jets  of  gas  for  cooking,  and  one  for  lighting.  As  there  would 
be  a gas-meter  to  each  apartment,  no  individual  would  pay  for  more  gas  than  what  he  consumed.  The 
floorings  of  all  the  rooms  would  be  ol  flag-stones,  the  under  side  of  which  would  form  the  ceiling  to  the 
room  below;  and  as  all  tiie  partitions  would  be  of  brickwork,  or  might  also  be  of  flag-stone,  the  first 
cost  of  the  building  would  be  comparatively  loxv,  and  the  expense  of  repair  very  trifling.  On  the  lowest 
floor  a house-keeper  might  reside,  who  would  have  the  general  charge  of  the  building,  and  who,  if  it 
were  thought  advisable,  might  lay  in  a stock  of  s ich  articles  as  were  generally  wanted  by  the  occupants, 
and  retail  them  to  them  at  nearly  cost  price.  There  might  also  be  a restaurateur  and  dining-room  on 
the  ground-floor,  arranged  so  as  to  supply  food  on  the  most  economical  terms.  The  building,  however, 
would  be  chiefly  valuable  as  supplying  lodgings  ol  the  mos*  comfortable  kind  at  a very  moderate  expense. 
As  no  fires  would  be  wanted  in  the  different  rooms,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  fuel,  which  would  be 
a great  saving  both  of  labour  and  expense;  and  as  water  would  be  lai-l  on  to  every  apartment,  to  which 
also  there  would  be  a water-closet  for  waste  water,  tne  labour  of  cleaning  would  be  reduced  to  a mere 
trifle.  In  short,  for  large  towns,  there  eouhl  hardly  be  a more  economical  and  comfortable  mode  of 
lodging  single  men,  such  as  clerks,  shopmen,  wonting  mechanics  and  artisans  of  every  description,  and 
even  literary  men  and  artists. 
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ARCHITECTURE  AND  SCULPTURE. 

( Extracted  from  the  British  Queen.) 

It  is  so  rarely  that  we  find  the  weekly  press 
going  out  of  their  way  to  notice  subjects  con- 
nected with  building  art,  that  we  cannot  resist 
the  pleasure  of  transferring  to  our  pages  the 
following  long  extracts  from  the  British  Queen. 
Of  course  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  sub- 
scribe to  the  remarks  which  accompany  this 
report,  though  wc  know- of  no  material  differ- 
ence, or  at  any  rate  have  none  such  that  we 
care  to  record.  It  is  too  grateful  to  our  feel- 
ings to  find  this  or  any  other  paper  leading  the 
public  attention  in  this  direction,  to  permit  us 
to  carp  at  the  manner  of  a thing  so  well  in- 
tended, and  on  the  whole  so  well  done — it  is 
in  strange  and  pleasing  contrast  with  the  most 
of  what  we  see  in  the  contemporary  press.  Wo 
hare  wandered  over  tho  whole  broad  sheet  of 
many  provincial  papers,  and  several  of  them 
crowded  with  builders’  advertisements,  and 
have  not  found  one  solitary  paragraph  devoted 
to  building  art.  What  greater  proof  can  wc 
want  of  the  necessity  of  a publication  like  our  ! 
own,  to  assert  the  title  of  tho  Builders  to  their 
fair  share  of  attention  and  consideration  ? 

In  London  we  may  shortly  expect  to  sec  com- 
menced the  splendid  new  residences  of  Lord 
Francis  Egerton  (by  Mr.  Barry),  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Cleveland  and  Lord  Wilton  in  Grosvenor-place. 

The  Facade  in  front  of  the  mansion  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster  is  already  in  progress. 

A new  suspension-bridge  is  about  to  be  erected 
from  Milbank  to  Lambeth,  and  we  could  swell  our 
list  by  adding  the  names  of  several  other  public 
works  Avhich  we  hope  to  see  shortly  commenced ; 
amongst  others  we  might  mention — 

The  New  Law  Courts. 

The  new  l’ublic  Offices  in  Downing-street  (by 
Mr.  D.  Burton)  ; and  what  is  of  more  importance, 
an  extensive  improvement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames. 

The  new  Lock  Hospital  in  the  Harrow-road  is  in 
a forward  state,  and  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum  at 
Wanstead  is  approaching  towards  completion. 

At  Richmond,  the  Wesleyan  Institution  promises 
to  become  a creditable  building. 

At  Eton,  most  extensive  buildings  and  improve- 
ments arc  contemplated,  for  which  a splendid  sub- 
scription has  been  raised. 

At  Oxford  there  is  the  “Taylor  and  Randolf 
Institute,”  the  Protestant  Memorial,  and  the  new 
Fellows’  apartments  added  to  University  College, 
l)y  Harry. 

A t.  Cambridge — The  Fitz-^  illiara  Museum,  the 
new  University  Libraries,  the  County  Courts,  two 
new  Churches,  and  the  restoration  of  the  fine  Old 
Round  Church. 

At  Bath — The  repairs  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
Queen’s  College,  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  New 
Savings’  Bank. 

At  Bristol  — Catholic  Cathedral,  two  new 
Churches,  new  Railway  Station,  and  Victoria 
Rooms. 

At  Liverpool — St.  George’s-hall  and  new  Assize 
Court,  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Elmes.  This  building  is  the 
most  chaste,  classical,  and  perfect  specimen  of 
modern  architecture  which  we  have  as  yet  seen. 

Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution,  by  the  same 
talented  architect. 

Brunswick-buildings,  by  Messrs.  Williams.  A 
very  beautiful  building. 

At  Manchester — The  Independent  College  and 
the  Unitarian  Chapel,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Barry. 

At  Glasgow — The  repairs  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
new  Corn  Exchange,  the  column  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  Memorial  to  the  Duke  of  AVellington, 
and  the  New  Cemetery. 

At  Edinburgh — The  Cross  to  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
the  Statue  to  her  Majesty ; and  the  Wellington 
Testimonial. 

There  never  was  a period  in  this  country  when  so 
many  public  buildings  and  national  monuments 
were  at  the  same  time  in  course  of  erection — works, 
too,  of  a character  and  magnitude  which  mark  this 
as  an  important  era  in  English  Architecture.  Con- 
sidering, therefore,  that  a complete  list  of  them 
eoulil  not  fail  to  he  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
our  readers,  we  subjoin  the  following : — 

In  London  wc  behold  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Royal  Exchange,  British  Museum,  Nel- 
son Column  (and  the  improvements  in  Trafalgar- 
squaro,  now  carrying  on  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  C.  Barry). 

I Iungerford-bridge. 

Terminus  at  London-bridge  for  the  Dovor  and 
Brighton  Railway,  at  the  cost  of  ICO, 000/. 

New  Club  in  St.  James’s-strcet. 

Now  Front  to  Crosby  llall,  in  Bishopsgate- 
stroot. 

The  Catholic  Cathedrol  in  St.  Georgc’s-fields  (by 
Mr.  Wei  by  Pugin). 


New  Churches  at  Camberwell,  Broadway  (West- 
minster), and  at  Kentish  Town,  displaying  consi- 
derable architectural  beauty,  and  some  twelve  others 
without  any  such  pretensions. 

STATU  KS. 

We  find  two  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by 
Wyatt  end  Weeks,  both  in  a forward  state. 

One  to  William  IV.  by  Nixon,  to  be  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  New  London  Bridge. 

Likewise  to  Admirals  Viscount  Exmouth,  Lord 
Dc  Saumarez,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  by  McDouall, 
Steele,  and  Kirke. 

To  Lord  Holland,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Sir 
David  W ilkic ; and  we  are  gratified  to  be  able  to 
state  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  open  a subscrip- 
tion forthwith,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to- 
wards the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  popular  Commandcr-in-Chief 
of  the  Army,  Lord  Hill. 

We  can  also  add  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  (in 
consequence  of  what  passed  towards  the  close  of 
the  List  session,  on  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes’s  motion) 
feci  himself  justified  in  proposing  public  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  those  distinguished  civilians,  Mr. 
Watt,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  buildings  are 
those  being  erected  by  the  English  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, both  as  regards  magnificence  of  design  and 
beauty  of  execution  : buildings  of  which  very  little 
is  generally  known.  The  most  remarkable  are  St. 
Barnabas,  at  Nottingham  (a superb  edifice);  the 
Cistercian  Monastery  of  St.  Bernard,  in  Leicester- 
shire ; the  Benedictine  Priory  of  St.  Gregory, 
Downside,  near  Bath;  Hospital  of  St.  John,  near 
Alton  (built  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Shrewsbury)  ; 
the  new  Catholic  Church  at  Derby ; and  the  re- 
cent additions  to  Stonyhurst,  near  Preston. 

W e believe  that  the  principal  merit  of  these  really 
imposing  edifices  is  due  to  Mr.  Welbv  Pugin,  a 
gentleman  who  may  certainly  be  regarded  at  present 
os  the  first  Ecclesiastical  Architect. 

Catholic  churches  of  great  beauty  have  also  been 
erected  at  Dudley,  at  Bury,  by  Mr.  J.  Harper,  of 
York  (very  good),  Porofret,  Masborough,  Maccles- 
field, Southport,  Keighley,  Kenilworth,  and  St.  Os- 
wald’s, near  Liverpool. 

Our  Church  Building  Societies  cannot  too  soon 
avail  themselves  of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Pugin. 

Having  now  drawn  public  attention  to  the  un- 
precedented encouragement  which  these  numerous 
and  extensive  works  hold  out  to  our  modern  archi- 
tects, we  will  conclude  hv  expressing  an  earnest 
hope  that  they  will  soon  attain  to  French  or 
German  excellence. 

Our  determination  is  to  make  known,  foster,  and 
uphold,  native  talent,  but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of 
truth.  We  have  seen  (and  we  are  grieved  to  write 
it)  few  buildings  in  this  country  which  can  be  at  all 
compared  with  those  at  Munich,  Berlin,  and,  we 
fear,  wc  must  add,  Paris.  We  will  not,  however, 
allow  their  architectural  beauties  to  dazzle  our  eyes 
too  much  ; nor  the  painful  recollection  of  the  designs 
for  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Nelson 
Testimonial  to  chill  our  hopes  as  to  the  future. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of  the  present 
day,  is  the  respect  paid  by  the  living  to  the  memory 
of  the  departed  great.  This  is  an  age  of  testimo- 
nials. Wc  wish  our  native  artists  to  be  equal  to 
the  exertions  required  of  them.  Let  them,  then, 
compare  their  own  designs,  exhibited  in  the  National 
Gallery  and  Waterloo-place,  with  those  submitted 
at  Berlin  and  Paris,  as  designs  for  monuments  to 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon.  They  cannot 
but  benefit  by  studying  them. 


THE  CLERGYMAN  BLACKSMITH. 

Wo  have  been  quite  charmed  with  the  little 
narrative  which  follows.  We  suppose  Mr. 
Hurst  was  a whitesmith  as  Avell  as  a black- 
smith, and  if  so,  was  one  of  us.  "Wc  rejoice, 
as  every  builder  will  rejoice,  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  his  merits,  and  join  in  grateful  thanks 
to  Dr.  Maltby  for  the  generous  and  delicate 
exercise  of  his  patronage  and  friendship. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  and  tile  Black- 
smith.— At  the  last  ordination  held  by  Dr.  Maltby, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  Auckland  Castle,  one  of 
the  successful  candidates  was  a Mr.  Blythe  Hurst, 
who  until  then,  and  from  boyhood,  had  followed 
the  occupation  of  a blacksmith,  in  the  village  of 
Winlaton,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  this  humble  but  most  deserving 
artisan  has  been  thus  suddenly  unearthed  as  it  were, 
and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  are  extremely  interesting,  and  alike 
honourable  in  the  highest  degree  to  both  parties. 
Mr.  Blythe  Hurst  is  a native  of  Winlaton,  and  was 
put  to  the  trade  of  a blacksmith  at  the  early  age  of 
seven  years.  At  that  time  he  had  received  little 
education.  He  could  read  the  Scriptures,  but  could 
write  only  imperfectly.  After  he  went  to  trade,  he 
attended  Archdeacon  Thorpe's  Sunday-school, 
where  he  made  some  progress.  Writing,  however, 
was  not  taught  in  the  school.  When  he  had  entered 


his  teens,  his  mind  was  directed  to  the  study  of 
languages,  beginning  with  his  own.  Afterwards  he 
acquired  six  others,  viz.  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Syriac,  and  French.  The  immediate  cause 
of  his  attracting  the  notice  of  Dr.  Maltby  arose  out 
of  Ids  having  written  a pamphlet,  entitled  Christi- 
anity no  Priestcraft,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed 
nnd  published.  The  Rector  of  Winlaton,  Mr.  War- 
den, enclosed  a copy  of  this  pamphlet  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  as  the  work  of  a common  man,  a la- 
bouring blacksmith.  The  Bishop  wrote  back,  ex- 
pressing the  great  satisfaction  with  which  he  had 
read  the  book,  and  observing  that  if  it  was  written 
by  a common  man,  it  was  the  production  of 
no  common  mind,  and  he  was  anxious  to  learn 
some  further  particulars  of  the  author’s  life.  These 
were  not  mere  words  of  compliment.  The  Bishop 
was  in  earnest,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Douglcs,  the  rec- 
tor of  Whickham,  wishing  him  to  see  Mr.  Hurst, 
nnd  ascertain  his  ability  to  make  a ready  application 
of  bis  acquirements.  Mr.  Douglas  visited  him  ac- 
cordingly, and  found  him  toiling  the  whole  day 
long  to  support  his  family.  He  pursued  his  studies 
while  at  work,  having  his  lesson  on  his  “ flame- 
stone,”  a stone  suspended  before  the  eyes  of  the 
workman  to  protect  them  from  the  flames.  Mr. 
Douglas  conversed  with  him,  nnd  subsequently 
made  a report  to  the  Bishop.  His  Lordship  next 
wrote  to  Mr.  Davis,  the  rector  of  Gateshead,  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Hurst.  Mr.  Dans  visited  Mr. 
Hurst,  nt  Winlaton,  and  stated  the  result  in  a let- 
ter to  the  Bishop.  Dr.  Maltby  afterwards  corre- 
sponded with  Mr.  Hurst,  and  advised  him  as  to  his 
course  of  reading,  recommending  to  his  attention 
the  most  suitable  books.  His  Lordship  did  more 
than  this — he  enclosed  Mr.  Hurst  the  means  of  fol- 
lowing out  his  recommendations.  Some  time  after- 
wards, the  Bishop  having  occasion  to  visit  Newcas- 
tle, he  had  a personal  interview  with  Mr.  Hurst, 
and  arrangements  were  then  made  for  his  ordination. 
When  the  time  for  this  ceremony  was  at  hand,  Mr. 
Hurst  received  a kind  letter  from  Auckland  Castle, 
intimating  that  apartments  had  been  provided  for 
his  accommodation.  His  Lordship  also  presented 
him  with  a silk  gown,  through  Mr.  Wardell.  His 
reception  at  Auckland  Castle  was  kind  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  is  represented  as  having  passed  his  ex- 
amination with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  examiner.  It  is  customary  for 
the  candidates  for  ordination  to  dine  with  the  Bi- 
shop; on  this  occasion  the  Bishop,  on  looking  round 
the  room  for  Mr.  Hurst,  found  that  he  was  at  the 
opposite  end.  lie  asked  him  to  come  to  him,  met 
him,  took  his  arm,  nnd  introduced  him  to  Mrs. 
Maltby  and  all  the  ladies.  When  they  met  in  the 
dining-room,  lie  said,  “ You  must  come  and  sit  be- 
side me.”  It  is  believed  that  through  the  Bishop’s 
patronage  Mr.  Hurst  will  shortly  enter  upon  his 
ministerial  duties  as  curate  of  Carrigill,  near  Alston. 
Sucli  is  the  narrative,  slightly  abbreviated,  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  resulted  in  the  promo- 
tion of  a most  deserving  man  to  a position  more 
favourable  to  the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  ac- 
quirements, whilst  it  is  fitted  to  reward  the  industry 
and  perseverance  by  which  alone  they  could  have 
been  achieved,  as  these  circumstances  were  recently 
related  by  a Mr.  Laycock  at  a public  dinner  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  in  prefacing  as  a toast  “ The 
Bishop  of  Durham  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.” 
It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  such  an  extraordi- 
nary instance- of  unwearied  constancy  and  devotion, 
exhibited  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  as  this  displayed  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Blythe  Ilurst,  nor  one  capable  of  being  so 
well  authenticated.  It  is  not  less  rare  that  such  un- 
exampled merit  meets  with  any  thing  like  so  appro- 
priate a reward  from  those  who  are  best  able  to 
confer  it.  The  narrative,  in  fine,  is  one  which  ex- 
hibits both  parties  in  a light  equally  honourable, 
and  is  calculated  by  its  dissemination  to  operate  in 
the  encouragement  of  industry  and  constancy  in 
every  laudable  pursuit,  however  much  such  pursuits 
may  be  thwarted  by  circumstances  of  an  adverse  or 
unfavourable  kind. 


Improvements  in  Windsor  Great  Park. — 
It  having  been  suggested  to  the  Woods  and  Forests 
that  an  ornamental  palisading,  in  lieu  of  the  present 
iron  fence  which  now  divides  that  portion  of  the 
Great  Park  in  the  Long  Walk  known  as  the 
double  gates,  would  be  a great  improvement,  es- 
pecially when  viewed  from  the  Castle,  the  Commis- 
sioners immediately  decided  upon  the  suggestion 
being  carried  into  effect,  and  tenders  were  requested 
to  be  sent  in  for  the  execution  of  the  work.  The 
palisading  will  be  nearly  170  feet  in  h ngth,  with  an 
ornamental  gate  in  the  centre  of  the  Long  Walk, 
embellished  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  to  harmonize 
with  the  architectural  character  of  the  keeper’s  lodge. 
On  either  side  will  be  two  smaller  ornamental  gates 
for  foot  passengers,  the  whole  of  which  will  be 
Kyanised,  and  then  painted  in  imitation  of  wain- 
scot. The  pillars,  which  will  be  nearly  ten  feet 
in  height,  and  ornamented,  will  be  of  old  English 
oak,  anil  the  contract  will  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  next  month. 


BUILDER. 


THE 


DESIGN  FOR  A VILLA  IN  THE  ITALIAN  STYLE. 


In  our  notice  of  the  Supplement  to  Mr.  Loudon's  “ Encyclopedia”  la 
Villa  in  the  Italian  style,  and  from  the  prolific  portfolio  of  Mr.  Lamb. 


last  week  we  omitted  the  foregoing  Illustration,  being  a design  for  a 


PALMER'S  PATENT  GLYPH OGRAPHY 
OR  ENGRAVED  DRAWINGS. 

XV e are  enabled  this  week  by  the  kindness 
of  the  patentee  to  procure  a double  gratifi- 
cation lor  our  readers  ; the  one  in  presenting 
to  them  a drawing  of  the  beautiful  western 
door  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  the  other  in 
demonstrating  the  value  ot  this  new  discovery 
in  the  graphic  arts.  Lithography,  photo- 
graphy, gypsographv,  and  now  glyphography 
— when  will  these  wonder-working  powers  of 
reproduction  have  an  end  ? 

There  is  an  article  in  the  yftheveeum  of  the 
21st  of  January  in  reference  to  the  art  of 
wood  engraving,  and  we  join  most  cordially 
with  the  writer  in  deploring  the  decadence 
which  is  exhibited  in  it,  by  reason  of  the 
ascendancy  of  the  mechanical  oyer  the  mental  . 
and  intellectual  processes.  An  artist  who  | 
shall  engrave  his  own  design  will  be  more  j 
likely  to  give  it  that  just  expression  and  cha-  j 
racter  which  inessential  to  its  fidelity  than  by  a i 
transference  of  this  duty  to  a number  of  mecha-  : 
nical  manipulators, who, with  the  labourof  engra  - j 
ring  a wood  block  divided  amongst  them,  will 
give  to  each  part  of  the  draught  an  individu-  i 
ality  instead  of  to  the  whole  an  essential  unity,  j 
Happily  this  species  of  division  ot  labour  is 
not  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  higher  sec- 
tions of  art,  any  more  than  it  is  to  poetry.  ! 
Would  it  not  excite  a smile,  or  a horse-laugh,  I 
if  it  were  proposed  to  train  poets  as  we  train  | 
artists,  without  regard,  in  most  instances,  to  i 
natural  gifts  or  qualifications,  and  to  assign, 
as  is  done  in  the  manipulations  of  a factory,  1 
this  portion  of  the  theme  to  one  poetaster,  and 
that  to  another,  and  so  on  for  a third  and  a 
fourth,  and  for  some  fifth  to  dress  up  the  sal- 
magundi into  one  “ tasteful  ” and  composite 
union  ? 

It  was  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
system  of  translating  and  interpreting  the 
works  of  artists  by  means  of  the  go-between 
who  may  he  no  artist  at  all,  that  we  hailed,  on 
its  introduction,  the  Lithographic  process; 
but  notwithstanding  the  many  admirable 
examples  of  artistic  skill  which  it  now  and 
then  secures  to  us,  it  has  not,  and,  in  this 
age  of  transition  and  restlessness,  perhaps 
never  will  engage  the  attention  of  any  master 
mind,  so  as  to  give  his  life  to  the  study  and 
perfection  of  a style  and  the  formation  of  a 
school  in  lithography;  the  objection  also, 
which  exists  to  lithography,  because  of  its 
inapplicability  to  typographic  working,  must 
be  noted  as  tending  to  "restrict  its  advance;  hut 
in  this  last  discovery  we  appear  to  regain 
some  lost  ground,  and  along  with  it  an  addition 
of  territory.  Wood  engraving,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  has  its  disadvantages,  and  cer- 
tainly, when  the  artist  himself  is  not  the  author 
of  the  transfer  of  his  own  work,  it  is  liable  to 
much  of  mutilation  and  marring  of  effect;  hut 


in  glyphography  we  have  presented  to  us  the 
probable  union  of  the  advantages  of  wood 
engraving  and  lithography,  since  it  admits  of 
all  the  facilities  of  type  printing  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  ‘draughtsmanship  of  the 
artist  on  the  other. 

There  is  necessarily  much  to  he  done  in  the 
mechanical  system  of  this  new  style  of  art-- 
we  mention  this  because  we  have  heard  it 
objected  to  on  the  score  of  some  peculi- 
arities— perhaps  they  may  he  called  defects 
in  these  its  first  workings;  but  what  disco- 
very in  art  or  science  ever  displayed  its  per- 
fections at  first  ? Artists  will  have  to  study 
the  handling  and  operations,  and  from  expe- 


Wcstern  Door-way  of  Rochester  Cathedral. 


rience  learn  the  management  of  this  new  pro- 
cess. After  this  we  may  calculate  on  the 
production  of  very  superior  effects,  and  a de- 
velopment of  advantages  which  it  would  at 
present  he  idle  and  vain  to  speculate  upon. 

The  economy  of  the  process  is  also  a ground 
of  recommendation. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  published  a nicely  illus- 
trated tract,  explaining  in  his  own  way  what 
he  considers  the  advantages  of  his  invention, 
and  wc  learn  from  this  that  the  necessary  tools 
and  plates  prepared  for  working  upon  with 
the  copper  glyphographic  blocks  mounted  for 
printing  arc  all  supplied  ut  the  rate  of  two 
shillings  per  square  inch,  when  the  size  of 
the  drawing  runs  above  four  square 
inches  ; and  at  ten  shillings  the  block, 
for  blocks  of  that  size  and  under.  But 
we  must  make  our  readers  more  fami 
liar  with  the  process. 

“ The  artist  first  spreads  upon  a black- 
ened plate  of  metal  a very  thin  layer  of 
white  composition  : through  this  he  makes 
the  drawing  required,  either  elaborately  or 
otherwise  ; and  from  it  is  taken,  by  the 
electrotype  process,  a perfect  cast,  which 
must,  of  necessity,  when  printed,  transfer 
to  paper  a facsimile  of  the  original  draw- 
ing.” 

Directions  arc  given  in  the  tract 
that  we  have  alluded  to  both  as  to  the 
matters  to  be  observed  in  drawing, 
and  as  to  takingj  offhand  proofs  from 
the  blocks,  and  it  is  truly  remarked 
in  one  place,  that 

“ Glyphography  presents  the  readiest 
means  of  artistieal  and  intellectual  amuse- 
ment, by  which  a skilfully  sketched  por- 
trait of  a relative  or  friend,  or  the  scenes 
of  childhood  and  youth,  of  voyage  and 
travel,  may  he  multiplied  at  pleasure  by 
the  parlour  fire-side  ; for  the  Glyphogra- 
pliers  may  even  take  the  proofs  themselves 
as  hereafter  described.” 

We  conclude,  in  the  full  conscious- 
ness that  we  shall,  by  calling  the  public 
attention  to  this  interesting  discovery, 
contribute  to  the  delight  of  many,  and 
we  refer  for  further  explanation  to  Mr. 
Palmer’9  own  publication. 


Mr.  Barry  the  Architect. — The  distin- 
guished architect  of  the  Parliament  Houses  has  had 
the  honour  of  being  elected  a member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome.  This  following  hard 
on  his  election  as  a Royal  Academician  at  home,  is 
more  than  gratifying  to  us,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  augury  of  other  distinctions  to  which  Mr.  Barry, 
by  his  great  industry  and  talent,  has  so  well  en- 
titled himself.  Happy  that  he  lias  thus  early  as  it 
were  in  life  succeeded  in  attaining  so  near  to  the 
crowning  point  of  professional  competence  and  fame, 
let  us  conjure  him,  if  needs  be,  to  make  the  power 


of  his  elevation  conducive  to  that  good  for  his  bro- 
ther and  junior  associates,  who  are  struggling  in 
a path,  the  difficulties  of  which  he  knows  so  well ; 
let  him  make  the  height  and  influence  he  has  at- 
tained to  favouring  circumstances  in  the  great  duty 
of  procuring  a proper  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
Architecture  and  its  professors  to  national  encou- 
ragement and  patronage.  But  we  fear  him  not  in 
this  respect,  and  predict  that  farther  honours  await 
him,  of  which  he  will  have  proved  himself  as  worthy 
as  of  those  he  now  enjoys. 
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Circular  Window,  West  Front,  Church  of  St.  Ouen,  Rouen. 


Ootljic  Rrriiitrrturr. 

Before  wo  enter  upon  this  subject,  we  be? 
To  correct  an  error  into  which  we  fell  last 
week  in  ascribing;  the  introduction  of  the  term 
“ pointed”  to  Mr.  Pugin.  It  ought  to  have 
been  in  our  recollection  that,  twelve  years  ago, 
Mr.  Hosking,  in  the  article  “ Architecture,”  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britunnica , adopted  or  ori- 
ginated that  designation. 

We  this  week  present  to  our  readers  an 
outline  drawing  of  a circular  window  from  the 
Church  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  in  France. 
Will  it  be  believed,  or  rather,  would  it  be  be- 
lieved, if  we  had  not  cognizance  of  the  fact 
of  its  existence,  and  of  similar  works  of  the 
masons’ — we  had  almost  said  the  magicians’ — 
art — would  it  be  believed,  we  say,  that  such 
things  could  be ? — and  we  can  almost  put  the 
question  in  sober  gravity — so  long  have  we 
Seen  shut  out  from  witnessing  the  realization 
and  production  of  such  things. 

In  the  drawing  we  have  given,  we  have 
merely  included  the  circle  of  the  window  ; but 
the  original  drawing,  in  Pugin  and  Le  Keux’s 
Normandy,  shews  the  accessories  above  and 
below,  which  are  all  in  full  keeping  and 
equally  elaborate  with  this  matchless  window. 
The  circle  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter!  and  may 
be  said  to  be  a huge  wall  of  glass — for  the 
stone  has  such  aerial  and  almost  perplexing 
lightness,  that  we  may  term  it  a mere  filament 
or  threading  of  fantastic  lines — the  recreations 
of  the  luxuriant  fancy  of  some  geometric  idler 
of  the  monastic  cell. 

There  are  other  beautiful  windows  of  the 
same  class  in  this  cathedral ; and  an  affecting 
tale  is  told  concerning  their  production,  which 
we  transcribe  from  our  authority  in  the 
following  words  : — 

“ In  the  chapel  of  St.  Agnes  ” (one  of  a series 
of  chapels  or  oratories  which  enclose  and  almost 
surround  the  choir),  “ is  an  inscribed  stone,  com- 
memorating the  melancholy  death  of  Alexander 
Ikrneval,  the  master  mason  of  the  building,  who, 
it  is  traditionally  said,  murdered  his  apprentice 
from  jealousy,  he  having  executed  the  very  splendid 
circular  window  in  the  northern  transept,  which  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  superior  to  that  on  the 
southern  side,  which  was  the  workmanship  of  the 
envious  master.” 

Pity  that  jealousy  had  room  for  entrance  in 
the  breasts  of  men  who  could  do  such  works 
as  these.  One  would  have  thought,  that  if  the 


mind  had  not  been  wholly  absorbed  and  lost 
in  the  consideration  and  contrivance  which 
their  construction  called  for,  the  passion 
of  the  poet— for  masons,  such  as  these,  must 
have  been  poets — would  have  quelled  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  darker  ones  of  envy  and  re- 
venge ; but,  no  ! Alas,  how  true  it  is,  that 
the  highest  heights  and  the  lowest  depths  are 
invaded  by  the  enemy  of  the  happiness  of 
man  ! 

The  six  main  branching  ribs  of  this  win- 
dow carry  a section  of  10  inches  on  the  face  and 
1 foot  9 inches  deep  ; the  secondary  ribs  are 
inches  on  the  face  and  1 foot  2J  inches 
deep;  and  the  minor  or  smallest  ribs  are  3j 
inches  on  the  face  by  9*  inches^-so  light  and 
frail  in  substance  is  this  frame-work  of  ma- 
sonry. 

The  moulding  of  these  ribs,  again,  is  of  a 
character  to  still  further  reduce  the  substance, 
in  fact  and  in  effect;  and  as  if  not  content  with 
all  the  evidence  of  daring  which  this  noble  de- 
sign supplied  in  these  respects,  there  is  a far- 
ther effort — one  would  have  thought  it  an  ex- 
haustion of  power — to  ornament  the  inner 
circle.  It  might  be  termed  the  pupil  of  this 
wondrous  eye,  with  radiating  cusps,  floriated 
and  enchased,  as  is  also  the  case  with  a facial 
ring  of  this  inner  circle. 

This,  then,  in  continuation  of  our  plan,  is  one 
of  the  marvels  in  masonry  which  we  promised. 
How  many  of  our  brethren  of  the  craft,  of 
the  60,000  working  masons  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  will  look  lightly  or  disparagingly 
upon  this  ? Is  there  one  that  would  not  grasp 
his  mallet  fiercely,  or  be  tempted  to  do  it,  if  he 
could  hear  the  whisper  of  a shallow  brain  in 
contempt  of  such  as  this — but  we  are  forgetting 
ourselves  and  poor  Alexander  Berneval ! 


We  invite  the  attention  of  the  Bricklayers 
in  particular  to  the  specimen  which  we  have 
selected  from  the  chimneys  of  Hampton  Court, 
to  show  how  their  craft  in  the  middle  ages 
exercised  their  calling.  We  see  chimnev- 
shafts  of  this  class  continually  re-produced 
now-a-days  in  Roman  Cement,  and  we  are  not 
about  to  join  in  any  fierce,  unmeasured  stric- 
tures on  the  practice,  any  more  than  we  would 
question  the  propriety  of  the  brick  fabrications 
before  us ; our  purpose  is  to  show  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  handicraft  excellence, 
and  to  stimulate,  by  such  means,  to  equal 


merit  in  that  respect,  and  where  it  is  needed, 
to  superior,  in  point  of  design  or  appropriation. 
The  bricklayer’s  art  has  sadly  grown  out  of 
late  years,  so  much  so  as  to  have  reduced  the 
workman  in  that  craft  to  little  better  tWn  the 
character  of  a mere  waller.  We  could  almost 
invoke  the  day  of  tuck-jointed  brickwork 
and  rubbed  and  guaged  arches  should  conti- 
nue to  us,  rather  than  6ee  every  vestige  of 
pains-taking  disappear,  as  it  is  doing  under  the 
dominion  of  stucco  and  compo.  We  have 
some  splendid  examples  of  ancient  brickwork 
in  our  own  country,  but  abroad  they  abound. 
One  instance  we  may  mention,  which  we  wero 
talking  of  the  other  day  with  a travelled  friend, 
and  that  is  at  Pisa,  where  the  whole  front  of  a 
house  is  elaborated  in  cut  and  moulded  bricks, 
and  the  bricks  themselves  of  a material  and 
make,  equalling  in  fineness  and  closeness,  a 
marble  texture  ; but  we  have  modern  instances 
also  of  very  superior  efforts  in  the  making, 
cutting,  and  laying  of  bricks.  There  is  a mu- 
nificent scale  of  display  at  Gossey  Hall,  the  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Buckler.  Corbclling's,  panelling, 
tracery, shields,  and  armorial  devices,  parapets, 
chimney-shafts,  and  all  done  in  brickwork ; 
it  is  an  immense  building,  and  you  hardly  per- 
ceive a stone,  and  certainly  not  a patch  of  plas- 
tering in  the  whole  exterior. 

Our  duty  is  to  promote  the  study  of  this 
branch  of  the  building  art  in  common  with  the 
rest,  to  show  that  brick-making  is  a much 
higher  branch  of  the  craft  than  it  is  usually 
taken  to  be,  and  that  the  humblest  drudge  in  the 
brick-yard  has  something  to  excite  him  above 
his  toil.  lie  must  bo  made  to  understand  that 
he  can  play  a more  important  part  than  is  at 
present  recognized  in  the  erection  of  fine- 
structures.  It  would  surprize  many  to  6ee  the 
hitherto  humble  and  almost  despised  brick- 
maker  handling  between  whiles  his  pencil,  and 
studying  the  chemistry  of  earths  and  their 
composition,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
see  the  artist  and  the  chemist  descend,  we 
were  about  to  say,  but  ascend  to  the  brick- 
yard— but  this  we  hope  to  bring  about  without 
any  serious  delay. 


II 


THE  BUILDER. 


PORCII  OF  ADEL  CIIUIICII. 


M>.  have  before  us  a lithographic  iroprre- 
sion  of  tiii*  consummately  beautiful  porch,  from 

the  prc«  of  Messrs.  Day  ami  IUghe,  after  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Xcvins  Compton,  architect,  of 
Leeds. ^ IVc  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of 
the  faithful  anti  spirited  manner  of  the 
draughtsman  ; it  is,  if  possible,  worthy  of  the 
subject  he  has  delineated;  but  a more  beau- 
tiful Norman  porch  does  not  exist.  M e ex- 
tract the  following  note  in  reference  to  it:  — 

.1  This  Church,  which  was  probably  completed 
earlv  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  situated  in  the  village 
of  A del  (vulgii  Addle),  m the  M cst-Itiding  of  the 
Countv  of  York,  about  5)  miles  Jt.N.M.  oom 
Leeds;  and  is  confessedly  one  of  the  finest  existing 
remains  of  the  Norman  style  of  architecture  in 
the  kingdom.  Rickman,  in  his  Attempt  to  dis- 
criminate  the  styles  of  English  Architecture, 
briefly  describes  it  as  'a  small  and  very  beautiful 
Norm.au  Church,  with  very  good  details.  t he  ex- 
terior has,  however,  been  much  injured  by  injudi- 
cious alterations,  Sc.,  which,  fortunately,  toe  ex- 
ceedingly curious  porch  has  almost  entirely  es- 
caped rand  remains  to  this,  day  unsurpassed  m 
beauty  by  any  of  its  period.  ’ 


is  a masterly  one;  they  set  out  in  a distinct 
manner  the  nature  .if  the  injuries  which  he 
fabric  lias  already  sustained,  by  reason  ol  the 
imperfect  gutters,  spouts,  and  drainage;  they 
describe  the  dcfoctiro  condition  of  the  roof 
covering:  and  call  attention  to  an  original 


coven n ; aim  . - -7. 

liul'-iil'-  of  the  great  tower,  which,  as  arising 
from  a cause  to  which  -sufficient  attention  is 


ST  MARY'S  CHURCH,  REDCLIFFE, 
BRISTOL. 


MV.  hare -before  us  the  printed  report  of 
the  churchwardens  and  vestry,  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  restoration  of  this  siiperhlv  inter- 
esting church.  To  say  that  that  veteran  in  the 
archmologv  of  Ootliic  art,  Buitton,  presides 
over  this  great  purpose,  and  to  add  that,  associ- 
ated with  him  is  Mr.  Hashing,  the  Professor 
of  Architecture  at  King's  College,  is  to  offer 
all  the  warranty  that  the  most  jealous  mind 
can  call  for  that  it  will  ho  conducted  in  n 
solemn  spirit  of  truthful  adherence  to  the  in- 
violablc  beauty  of 

«’•  this  mamirie  of  a human  hnnde 
The  pride  of  Iiristmoe  and  the  westerne  lunde. 

“ Troll  maicst  thou  be  astoundc,  but  vinv  it  well ; 

Go  not  from  her.ee  before  thou  sec  thy  n»» 

And  learn  the  builders  virtues,  nml  his  name, 

Of  this  l all  spy  re  in  every  countrrc  telle, 

And  with  thv  tale,  the  lazing  rych  man  shame  ; ^ 

Showe  ho  we  the  glorious  Canynge  did  exctlL  , 

How  he.  rood  man,  a friend  to  kynges  became, 

And  glorious  paved  at  once,  the  way  to  heaven  and 
fame.” 

So  suns  the  bov  poet  of  this  wondrous  fane, 
and  in  truth  we  could  sing,  or  cry,  if  we  doubted 
the  Bristolians  and  their  friends,  or  could  h r 
a single  moment  mistrust  them  as  to  the  lais- 
ine  of  the  necessary  funds.  What  is  it  they  have 
lately  done  in  the  equipment  of  that  floating  pro 
disrv'of  the  shipwright's  craft,  that  adventurous 
ca«t  of  mercantile  ambition,  the  Great  \ » estern 
steam-ship? — with  thousands  and  hundreds  ot 
thousands  involved,  to  secure  a few  days  gain 
in  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic— and  gic.it 
praise  to  them  fur  it— what,  in  commanding, 
at  an  expense  of  six  or  seven  millions  (enough 
almost  to  build  a St.  Mary’s  in  gold),  the  lying 
of  London  at  their  own  doors,  or  within  a feu 
hour"’ ride?  Have  they  done  these  things,  or 
had  a hand  in  doing  them,  and  shall  it  be  sur- 
mised that  they  will  begrudge  tne  peddling 
sum,  peddling,  while  we  talk  of  their  amp  e 
treasury  as  above  employed  — a sum  haiely 
more  limn  sufficient  to  dock  out  the  state-cabin 
of  their  boasted  steam-ship,  or  build  natation 
for  their  “ Western  Railroad  j-  shallit  be  sur- 
mised, we  sav,  that  this  “ tali  spare,  the  best 
menuiriid  of  ihe  past,  as  well  as  present  woitl, 
of  Bristol,  will  want  its  crowning  stone,  or  the 
church  its  decencies,  its  garniture  and  repair, 
for  anv  forty,  fifty,  aye,  or  sixty  thousand  dirty 
j, minds  of  their  abounding  coffers  . hay  , wc 
tell  them  that  if  they  leave  too  much  of  this 
subscription-list  to  the  making  up  of  distant 
contributors ; if  they  wait  for  or  tolerate  mmc 
than  the  voluntary  largess  of  the  zealous  and 
jealous  participant  in  this  too  long  delayed 
work  of  reparation  and  preservation,  they 
deserve  not  to  possess  the  St.  Mary  s of  Rcd- 
cliffc;  and  to  say  this  were  reproach  biting  ana 

bitter  enough.  . , . 

But  it  is  40,000/.  that  is  required,  and  the 
committee  have  taken  the  prudent  resolve  not 
to  commence  till  the  sum  of  7,000/.  is  in  hand. 

The  report  of  Messrs.  Britton  and  Honking, 
judging  from  the  extracts  we  have  access  to 
one  of  the  clearest  and  ablest  documents  ot 
ti  e kind  we  ever  remember  to  have  read— it 


irom  a chum:  

not  paid  now-a-dovs,  we  dwell  upon  to  extract 
nearly  in  the  words  of  the  report. 

“ This  bulging  outwards  of  the  external  faces  of 
that  part  of  the  structure  has  been  produced  by  an 
inequality  of  strength  and  resisting  power  between 
the  fmcly-wrouglit  and  closely-jointed  masonry  of 
the  faces  and  the  rubble  backing  which  constitutes 
the  main  bulk  of  the  walls.  ' * , 

Messrs.  Britton  and  Iiosking  represent  tho 
solid  structure  of  the  tower  as  “ generally 
pound  and  trustworthy,  though  its  extern/ 
surface  has  almost  wholly  perished , and  Ihej 
recommend,  or  rather  “urge  most  strongly, 
the  necessity  of  restoring  Hint  perished  sur- 
face as  well  as  the  immediate  accessories; 
adapting  it  to  receive  the  completed  spire,  and 
carrying  on  to  completion  that  beautiful 
feature  of  a master -work  of  architectural  com- 
position. which  in  its  truncated  state  is  but  an 
unpicturcsqne  deformity.”  ’ I bey  afterwards 
Jon  to  report  that  tho  complete  reinstate- 
ment and  restoration  of  tho  tower,  with  its 
pinnacles  and  all  its  decorations,  in  the  manner 
and  with  the  stone  they  contemplate  adopting, 
will  cost  about  8,200/.  . 

The  reconstruction  and  completion  ot  the 
spire  for  it  will  he  remarked,  from  the  last 
ParaGraph,  that  it  is,  as  the  architects  in  the 
report  describe  it,  in  a truncated  state,  that  is, 
a portion  only  of  the  spire  had  been  originally 
erected — will  cost  3, G00/. 

The  “ hydraulic  arrangements,  as  they  are 
termed,  that  is,  the  provisions  for  carrying  oft 
the  water,  will  cost  1 ,850/.  ...  . nF 

The  substantial  repair  and  reinstatement  of 
the  interiors,  and  tho  repair,  reinstatement, 
and  restoration  of  the  exteriors  of  the  church, 
ladv-chapel,  and  porches,  including  the  re- 
working'of  the  whole  of  the  external  decora- 
tions in  the  stone  alluded  to,  together  with  the 
alterations  and  presumed  improvements  re- 
commended in  the  general  report,  it  is  esti- 
mated will  cost  nearly  21,400/. 

The  rearrangement  and  refitting  the  into- 
nor  of  the  church,  as  proposed  bv  Messrs. 
Britton  anti  Iiosking,  will  cost  -.600/.  , , tho 
whole  presenting  a total  outlay  of 

Wc  must  now  close  our  extracts,  for  the 
present  at  least.  It  woul.l  have  given  us  great 
satisfaction  to  have  inserted  a wood-cut  illus- 
tration of  this  superlatively  beautiful  edifice, 
but  we  hone  to  recur  again  to  tho  subject,  and 
to  treat  it  more  satisfactorily  to  ourselves,  our 
friends,  and  readers. 


literature. 


PnoFKSson  Donaldson's  Pnhmmarjl  Dis- 
course on  Architecture,  delivered  at  Omver- 
sitp  College. — London  : Tay  lor  and  M alton. 
Wn  have  in  Mr.  Donaldson’s  (may  wo  say 
inauguration)  discourse  an  earnest  of  vigorous 
and  talented  occupation  of  the  academic  chair 
at  this  university.  Ills  sketch  ot  tlie  salient 
beauties  of  the  art  is  rapid  and  comprehonsu  c, 
and,  we  should  say,  well  devised  to  stimulate 
the  energies  of  the  student. 

Discourses  or  lectures  delivered  by  tlicselect 
of  a profession  are,  in  fact,  first ; brachum  of 
the  acquirements  and  opinions  of  the  indivi- 
dual: secondly,  they  furnish  indications  of  his 
views  in  the  cultivation  and  advancement  ot 
his  art.  A degree  of  importance  must,  thcro- 
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Sve  inebc.  .ad  to  a like  extent  therefore  .roan  from 
the  perpendicular.  This  shews  how  necessary  it  u to  con 
aider  as  to  the  homogeneousness  of  the  structure  of  thick  w alls 
or  the  nearest  approximations  to  it ; such  as  making 
ncr  and  outer  faces  in  the  same  character  of  work,  ondfilhng 

iTlongCTPme 'io  the  Action111  ofs^hwaUs^Jo0  admit  of  the 

, that  would  speedily  assume  a hardness  as  great  and  be  a 
j unshrinking  as  the  stone  or  bncks  themselves. 


fore,  always  attach  to  the  faithful  performance 
of  our  (lutv  in  bringing  before  our  readers  these 
periodical' essays  on  architectural  history  and 
science ; wo  shall  do  so,  rather  avoiding  the 
intrusion  of  competitive  opinion,  than  seeking 
opportunities  lor  egotistical  gratification. 

The  lecture  opens  with  some  well-timed 
remarks  upon  the  increasing  interest  which  the 
progress  of  architecture  excites,  and  of  the  in- 
ducement to  higher  aims.  The  origin  of 
building  art  in  the  necessities  of  mankind  is 
then  touched  upon,  and  gradual  improvement 
justly  deduced  from  the  union  of  the  principle 
of  taste.  . 

A coup  d'ceil  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  structures  of  Paris,  and  of  the  great 
buildings  at  St.  Petersburg!),  are  well  intro- 
duced. 

“ Augustus  boasted  that  he  had  found  Rome 
(built)  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble  ; nor  was  tins 
a mere  vaunt,  for  lie  well  knew  how  deeply  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  were  affected  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  refined  monuments  of  art  which  he 
had  erected.  The  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations, 
as  they  passed  along  the  Appian  Way,  lined  on  each 
side  with  sepulchral  monuments,  when  they  came 
within  the  city  walls,  and  all  the  splendour  of 
ancient  Rome  burst  upon  them  with  the  rich  assem- 
blage and  pomp  of  architecture,  felt  themselves 
overwhelmed  with  the  magnificence  of  the  people, 
and  from  that  circumstance  no  less  than  their  vic- 
tories, felt  the  superiority  of  a nation  whose  arts  ot 
pence  could  raise  such  exalted  emotions  in  their 
minds.” 

Such  was  indeed  the  effect  likely  to  he  pro- 
duced by  a view  of  Rome  in  the  Augustan 
a ere.  The  stern  and  iron-sccptcred  mistress  o» 
the  world,  its  wealth,  and  its  treasures  of  art. 
aided  bv  the  talent  of  the  vasal  artists  and  ar- 
tisans of  Greece,  had  achieved  these  works. 

No  period  of  the  imperial  sway  equalled  that 
of  Augustus  in  splendour.  Having  closed  the 
temple  of  Janus,  as  emblematic  of  universal 
peace,  all  the  appliances  of  the  state  were 
put.  into  requisition  to  gratify  the  passion  for 
vastness  of  structure  and  decoration  that  cha- 
racterized the  Roman  people. 

The  public  edifices  of  Paris  arc  next  enu- 
merated, and  the  alternate  magnificence  anil 
squalidncss  of  tho  buildings  at  St.  Petersburgh 
instanced.  Both  Louis  XIV.  anil  Peter  III. 
were  great  builders.  The  impress  of  the 
luxurious  monarch  in  his  patronage  of  super- 
added  decoration  to  a style  essentially  Roman 
is  well  contrasted  bv  the  gigantic  efforts  of  the 
semi-barbarous  despot  to  rear  a capital  upon 
the  swamps  of  the  Neva. 

A short  paragraph  follows  in  elucidation  of 
a question  put  by  the  professor,  “ and  shall 
our  own  capital  be  passed  over  ?”  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  subject  is  upon  this  occasion 
merely  incidentally  mentioned;  wo  therefore 
pass  on  to  the  general  notices  of  monuments  ot 
art  so  widely  distributed  over  the  ancient  sites 
of  civilization,  and  here  we  are  hound  to  add 
our  tribute  to  the  aggregate  of  approval  with 
which  this  discourse  will  be  remembered  and 
preserved.  The  diction  is  clear  and  stimu- 
latin'1', the  objects  well  selected,  and  the  au- 
thorities and  quotations  appropriate.  V e had 
wclinigli  been  tempted  beyond  our  limits  nj 
entering  upon  transcripts,  from  this  division 
of  the  discourse  before  us ; a portion  ot  the 
concluding  paragraph  is,  however,  so  entirely 
to  our  taste,  that  we  cannot  omit  it. 

“ Such  then  are  the  emotions  inspired  by  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  architecture, 
and  such  the  claims  she  has  upon  the  gratitude  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  as  forming  one  of  the 
main  links  that  unite  us  with  those  who  have  gone 
before  us.  Languages  uecome  obsolete,  but 
THE  LANGUAGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  ENDURES 
FOR  EVER.” 

Gothic  Architecture. — “ Those  sublime  edi- 
fices,” says  Mr.  Donaldson,  “ due  to  the 
genius  of  our  fathers,”  is  briefly  mentioned, 
but  with  a commendatory  feeling  and  spirit. 

The  tall  pile, 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
Bearing  aloft  the  arch’d  and  ponderous  roof, 

By  its  own  weight  stands  steadfast  and  immoveable, 

has  indeed  claims  to  our  veneration,  while,  to 
the  profession,  the  science  of  construction  and 
ornamental  art  combined  render  this  style 
perhaps  the  most  fertile  source  of  exposition 
anil  illustration,  one  which  we  trust  to  see  re- 
viving under  the  present  race  of  architectural 
students.  , ....  • „ - 

The  necessary  connection  of  civil  engineer; 
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ing  with  architecture  is  well  explained  and 
enforced  in  the  following-  text : — 

44  Engineering  and  architecture  arc  so  intimately 
connected,  if  not  to  a certain  degree  identical,  that 
it  seems  strange  that  they  should  he  considered  dis- 
tinct, as  are  medicine  and  surgery.  But  this  arti- 
ficial division  arises  from  the  great  and  numerous 
works  carried  on  in  each  department,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  a mastery  in  which  the  life  of  man 
appears  to  be  almost  inadequate.  But  in  truth  the 
scientific  principles  which  prevail  in  architecture 
equally  direct  the  engineer — their  practice  should  be 
the  same,  their  studies  the  same,  and  the  buildings 
and  constructions  in  which  they  arc  engaged  common 
to  both.  It  may  be  conceived,  and  justly,  that  a 
line  may  he  drawn  between  the  mechanical  en- 
gineer and  architect,  the  branch  of  science  relating 
to  machines  and  machinery  being  so  distinct.  But 
whenever  construction  is  concerned,  the  architect 
can  only  be  worthy  of  his  important  mission  who 
possesses  the  science  now  sometimes  considered  to 
be  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  engineer;  and 
that  engineer  can  have  little  hopes  of  pleasing  the 
taste  in  his  warehouses,  viaducts,  bridges,  and  other 
hydraulic  erections,  who  has  not  studied  in  those 
schools  which  impart  elegance,  dignity,  and  charac- 
ter to  the  monuments  required  by  the  necessities  or 
the  luxuries  of  the  nation." 

These  sentiments  entirely  coincide  with  our 
own  views  and  practice.  A right  direction  in 
educational  courses  of  all  descriptions  is  on 
the  eve  of  establishment;  and  we  mav  antici- 
pate extraordinary  results  from  mental  power 
thus  trained  to  embrace  the  constituents  of  the 
various  branches  of  science. 

The  programme  of  study  traced  out  in  pages 
26  to  2!)  is  worthy  of  a school  of  architecture. 
The  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  first  prin- 
ciples and  the  vacillating-  condition  of  the 
art  are  thus  forcibly  pointed  out : — 

44  A recurrence  to  first  principles  was  never  more 
essential  than  at  this  moment.  For  not  only  our 
own  school,  but  those  of  our  continental  neighbours, 
have  reached  a most  critical  period.  We  are  all, 
in  fact,  in  a state  of  transition.  There  is  no  fixed 
Etyle  now  prevalent  here  or  at  Paris,  at  Munich  or 
Berlin.  There  is  no  predominant  predilection  nor 
acknowledged  reason  for  adopting  any  one  of  the 
old  Styles  of  art.  We  arc  wandering  in  a labyrinth 
of  experiments,  and  trying'  by  an  amalgamation  of 
certain  features,  in  this  or  that  style,  of  every  pe- 
riod and  country,  to  form  a homogeneous  whole 
with  some  distinctive  eharaefer  of  its  own,  for  the 
purpose  of  working  it  out  into  its  fullest  develop- 
meut,  and  thus  creating  a new  and  peculiar  style. 
This  movement  has  placed  the  schools  of  all  coun- 
tries in  a state  of  great  uncertainty ; as  yet  we 
have  no  fiue  leading  principle  as  a guiding  star." 

Speaking  of  imagination  and  reason  as  the 
elements  of  proficiency  in  architecture,  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peters,  Rome,  is  instanced.  Of 
this  gorgeous  structure,  unparalleled  in  ex- 
tent, and  in  the  science  applied  in  construc- 
tion, it  has  been  said — 

Thou,  of  temples  old  or  altars  new, 

Standest  alone,  with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 

Since  Zion’s  desolation,  when  that  he 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be, 

Of  earthly  structures,  to  his  honour  piled, 

Of  a sublimcr  aspect : — majesty, 

Power,  glory,  strength,  auil  beauty,  there  arc 
aisled. 

44  The  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  is  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  productions  of  the  imagination.  Originally 
conceived  by  Bramante,  carried  on  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  completed  by  successive  architects  ; the 
interior,  at  all  events,  with  its  graceful  lines,  its  judi- 
cious divisions  and  splendour  of  decoration,  seems 
another  world  of  enchanting  beauty  suspended  in  mid 
air.  So  far  the  mind  of.  the  general  spectator  is 
more  than  satisfied.  But  the  man  of  science  inves- 
tigates its  construction,  and  the  portentous  rents 
and  crumbling  walls,  held  together  only  by  iron 
tics,  have  for  three  centuries  occupied  the  anxious 
care  of  the  Papal  government,  and  leave  a consci- 
ousness of  unsoundness  and  probable  destruction. 

* * * The  Tower  of  Pisa,  with  its  seveu-storied 
peristyles,  is  now  an  object  of  wonder  only  that,  with 
its  great  declination  from  the  perpendicular,  it  has 
not  fallen  entirely  down.  The  principal  buildings 
of  Bramante,  erected,  as  they  were,  in  haste,  to  sa- 
tisfy his  impatient  employers,  all  afford  evidence  of 
faulty  construction,  and  thus  disappoint  the  archi- 
tect. Need  I allude  to  a striking  instance  of  mo- 
dern times  in  this  capital  ? — I mean  the  old  Pantheon 
Theatre  in  Oxford  street.  The  original  appears  to 
have  been  a master-piece  of  the  kind,  and  a brilliant 
example  of  the  taste  of  James  Wyatt ; but  when 
rebuilt  after  a fire,  by  inferior  hands,  it  was  ren- 
dered a ruinous  property  to  the  proprietors,  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  strength  in. the  construction  ; 
and  the  authorities  forbade  any  spectacle  to  be  held 
within  its  walls.  Yet,  although  it  be  a great  error, 


on  the  one  band,  to  put  too  little  strength,  still,  on 
the  other,  it  is  also  an  error,  involving  the  character 
of  the  architect,  if  he  be  extravagant  in  the  use  of 
means,  and  needlessly  squander  money." 

Some  interesting  observations  follow  upon 
contraction;  the  qualities  of  materials;  heat- 
ing, lighting,  and  the  ventilation  of  buildings; 
the  Professor  then  proceeds  to  sav  : 

“ Sewerage  and  drainage  arc  also  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  large  and  densely-populated  towns,  and 
perhaps  there  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  a capital 
in  which  so  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
branch  of  science.  Some  of  our  main  lines  of  sewers 
arc  from  eight  to  eleven  feet  wide,  and  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  high  ; and  the  crowds  who  hurry  along 
arc  little  conscious  of  the  torrents  of  water  and 
tilth  which  are  carried  into  the  Thames  by  the  stu- 
pendous subterraneous  galleries  beneath  the  spot 
they  arc  traversing." 

We  fully  assent  to  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  the  direction  and  construction  of  public 
sewers  is  managed.  Mr.  Donaldson  is  an  au- 
thority on  this  subject,  being,  wc  believe,  him- 
self chairman  of  the  commissioners.  The  im- 
portance of  drainage  was  anxiously  attended 
to  by  the  ancients.  Plutarch  was  a superin- 
tendent, or  commissioner  of  sewers. 

With  some  extracts  upon  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  the  architect,  from  the  well-known 
work  of  Vitruvius,  the  recommendations  of 
Sir  C.  Wren  for  the  maintenance  of  high- 
minded  integrity,  and  a few  well-chosen  obser- 
vations upon  his  assumption  of  the  chair,  the 
Professor  closes  his  first  discourse.  Those 
that  may  follow  we  shall  await  with  interest, 
and  endeavour  to  render  them  useful  to  those 
of  our  class,  who,  though  without  the  pale  of 
academic  instruction,  are  fully  capable  of  ap- 
preciating] the  dicta  promulgated  at  our  semi- 
naries of  art. 

Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  King's  Col- 
lege, January  25,  18-11,  to  the  Class  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Architecture.  Bv  Pro- 
fessor IIosking. — London:  John  Weale. 
Wk  have  before  us  two  lectures  delivered  by 
this  gentleman;  it  is  to  that  hearing  the  date 
in  the  head-line  that  wc  now  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader. 

It  occurs  that  in  our  present  number  we 
uft'er  three  of  these  papef-s  to  notice,  and  we 
recommend  our  friends,  particularly  tho«e  at 
a distance,  not  to  pass  too  hastily  over  these 
important  transcripts.  Separately  considered, 
they  are  specimens  of  the  degree  of  talent  and 
spirit  with  which  the  Professors  have  entered 
upon  a career  of  generous  emulation,  while  in 
the  aggregate  they  form,  as  it  were,  a baro- 
metrical index  of  the  academic  atmosphere  of 
the  institutions  for  the  cultivation  of  our  art 
which  now  grace  this  metropolis. 

May  wc,  without  umbrage,  set  up  a com- 
parison between  the  modes  of  address  and 
reasoning  adopted  by  the  Professors  at  King’s 
and  University  Colleges?  Is  it  not,  kind 
reader,  a critical  question  to  propound  in  the 
infancy  of  our  journal?  Assuming,  however, 
that  we  have  a majority  of  affirmatives,  wc  pro- 
ceed. 

Those  amongst  you  who  may  have  heard 
Lords  Brougham  and- Lvndluirst  from  the  ju- 
dicial scat,  and  remarked  the  difference  in  dic- 
tion and  manner  of  these  eminent  personages 
and  profound  lawyers,  will  recognize  the 
parity  of  our  remark.  Mr.  IIosking  is  the 
Brougham  of  King’s  College,  while,  by  a 
somewhat  singular  chance,  in  this  world  of 
mutation,  Mr.  Donaldson  is  the  Lyndhurst  of 
the  sister  lecture-room. 

Looking  to  the  date  of  this  lecture,  we  are 
late  in  our  notice,  but  early  in  the  welcome 
we  tender  to  Mr.  IIosking  as  a competitor  in 
the  arena  of  science — but  to  business. 

Mr.  IIosking,  with  little  prelude,  rushes  to 
the  question  of  professional  education,  and  the 
best  modes  of  cultivating  it.  The  fascinations 
of  ancient  art,  so  beguiling  to  the  ear  and  to 
the  senses,  arc  on  this  occasion  abandoned, 
and  give  place  to  homely  examples,  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  to  the  works  of  British  artists 
and  artisans.  Here  is  the  text: — 

44  We  cannot  hope  here  to  make  young  men 
carpenters  or  masons,  but  we  hope  to  make  them 
better  qualified  to  compose,  describe,  estimate,  and 
direct  works  of  carpentry  and  masonry  than  they 
can  be  without  such  assistance  as  that  we  offer  them. 

In  becoming  proficient  as  a carpenter,  a mason,  or 
a smith,  a young  man  is  apt  to  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  other  handicrafts  in  favour  of  that  in 
which  he  has  acquired  confidence;  but  a sound, 


and  indeed  a somewhat  extensive,  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  modes  of  operating  in  all  the  leading 
crafts,  of  which  the  three  I have  mentioned,  to- 
gether with  the  bricklayer’s  craft,  are  the  most  pro- 
minent, is  essential  to  the  civil  engineer,  who  only 
exists  independently  of  the  architect  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  machinist  on  the  other,  through 
his  presumed  superior  practical  skill  in  applying  the 
operations  of  the  carpenter,  mason,  bricklayer,  and 
smith,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  navigator  or 
eartlnvorker  and  miner. 

44  The  late  Mr.  Telford  attained  the  highest  emi- 
nence in  his  profession  from  the  most  humble  com- 
mencement, and  late  in  life — with  the  experience  of 
more  than  half  a century — he  thus  recorded  his 
own  history  and  impressions  : — ‘ The  early  part 
of  my  life,’ says  Mr.  Telford,  ‘was  spent  in  em- 
ployment as  a mason  in  my  native  district  of  Esk- 
dale,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries.  Wherever  regular 
roads  were  substituted  for  the  old  horse- 
tracks,  and  wheel-carriages  introduced,  bridges, 
numerous  but  small,  were  to  be  built  over 
the  mountain-streams ; these,  however,  fur- 
nished considerable  employment  to  the  practical 
mason,  and  I thus  became  early  experienced  in 
the  requisite  considerations  and  details/  * In 
such  works,’  Mr.  Telford  goes  on  to  say, — in  farm- 
houses and  in  the  simple  parish-churches  of  the 
Scottish  border,  — ‘convenience  and  usefulness 
only  are  studied,  yet  peculiar  advantages  are  thus 
afforded  to  the  young  practitioner  ; for,  as  there  is 
not  sufficient  employment  to  produce  a division  of 
labour  in  building,  lie  is  under  the  necessity  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  every  detail, — in 
procuring,  preparing,  and  employing  every  kind  of 
material,  whether  it  be  the  produce  of  the  forest, 
the  quarry,  or  the  forge ; and,  this,  although  un- 
favourable to  the  dexterity  of  the  individual  work- 
man who  earns  his  livelihood  by  expertness  in  one 
operation,  is  of  singular  advantage  to  the  future 
architect  or  engineer,  whose  professional  excellence 
must  rest  on  the  adaptation  of  the  materials,  and  a 
confirmed  habit  of  discrimination  and  judicious 
superintendence/ 

II  Such  was  the  early  education,  and  such  were  the 
matured  opinions  of  a man  who  hardly  left  a corner 
of  our  island  without  some  important  work  to  record 
his  name  ; — of  the  man  who  made  the  Highland 
and  Holyhead  roads  with  their  centuries  of  bridges, 
— who  drained  fens,  and  built  docks  and  harbours, 
— who  carried  the  Ellsmere  Canal  over  the  vale  of 
Llangollen,  and  the  Holyhead  road  over  the  Straits 
of  Menai, — who  connected  the  Irish  Sea  with  the 
German  Ocean  by  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  the 
German  Ocean  with  the  Baltic  Sea  by  the  Gotha 
Canal ; — for  Telford’s  advice  and  assistance  were 
sought  by  foreign  nations,  and  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  Poland  bear  witness  to  the  skill  and 
fame  of  the  Eskdale  Mason  !" 

The  brilliant  achievements  of  that  estimable 
and  single-minded  man,  the  late  Mr.  Telford, 
are  the  most  striking  facts  on  record  that 
could  be  selected  to  stimulate  students  in  the 
class  to  whom  the  lecture  was  addressed.  We 
believe  that  it  will  not  he  wanting-  in  effect  in 
a far  wider  circle ; a circle  within  which  we 
would  attract  the  talented  and  aspiring  of  all 
ranks  in  the  building  art. 

Other  quotations  follow  from  Mr.  Telford's 
works,  pointing  out  the  advantages  he  ulti- 
mately derived  from  his  laborious  occupations 
in  handicraft;  and  his  summary  should  he  re- 
membered by  every  artisan  in  the  empire,  he 
says, 

II I For  this  reason  lever  congratulate  myself 
upon  the  circumstances  uhich  compelled  me  to 
Login  by  working  with  my  own  hands.'" 

The  following  observations  on  the  present 
and  future  prospects  of  the  combined  sciences 
of  civil  engineering  and  architecture,  have  not 
been  exceeded  in  point  or  in  truth.  The 
student  may  well  adopt  them  as  a beacon,  in 
his  study,  to  acquire  proficiency  in  the  exercise 
of  his  art;  and  they  will  originate,  or  we  mis- 
take, more  of  inquiry  into  qualification  than 
has  heretofore  been  instituted. 

“ Whilst  the  practical  knowledge  of  Telford 
and  Rennie, — the  mason  and  the  millwright, — 
exists  in  its  effects  upon  those  wiio  had  the  advan- 
tage of  working  with  and  under  those  eminent 
hydraulic  architects,  the  practice  of  civil  engineering 
as  at  present  constituted  will  continue,  but  those 
who  seek  to  engage  in  and  follow  it  must  qualify 
themselves  by  direct  application  to  the  sources  from 
which  it  sprung,  and  upon  which  alone  it  can  rest  a 
further  continued  existence.  The  civil  engineer  who 
attempts  to  compose,  specify,  and  direct  a work, 
without  knowing  how  the  materials  to  be  employed 
are  to  be  shaped  and  put  together,  or  otherwise 
applied,  connected,  and  secured,  and  how  they  will 
operate  upon  one  another,  and  be  acted  upon  by  the 
agents  with  which  they  are.  brought  into  communi- 
cation or  contact,  must  fail.  It  is,  indeed,  the 


combination  of  the  workman  and  the  man  of  science 
that  forms  the  civil  engineer.  The  mere  workman 
is  to  be  found  everywhere— I mean  the  men  who 
understand  the  various  operations  of  the  workshop 
and  yard,  the  class  from  which  Brindley,  Smeaton, 
Telford,  and  Rennie  emerged,  who  by  the  native 
force  of  their  minds  became  architcctones— chief, 
originating,  and  directing  workmen.  The  man  of 
science  may  be  formed  independently  of  the  work- 
shop, but  it  is  through  the  workshop  alone  that  the 
man  of  science  can  become  what  the  men  I have 
enumerated  were  ; he  may  possess  himself,  in  the 
office,  and  in  the  service  as  an  assistant,  of  the 
established  practitioner,  of  the  routine  of  business, 
of  the  habit  of  using  technical  terms,  of  repeating 
working  and  other  drawings,  and  of  using  set 
phrases  and  forms  in  the  composition  of  a specifica- 
tion ; he  may  learn  to  estimate  and  to  describe  the 
items  of  an  estimate  as  they  are  usually  described, 
and  to  attach  prices  to  the  items  according  to  the 
established  usage  ; and  having  made  these  acquisi- 
tions, he  may  consider  himself  fitted  to  practice  as  a 
civil  engineer.  He  will  feel  himself  competent  to 
investigate  any  question  that  can  arise  in  practice 
when  the  data  are  supplied,  but  he  will  find  that 
questions  continually  arise  upon  which  no  data  are 
to  be  obtained,  and  in  default  of  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  matters  involved,  of  their  combinations, 
and  of  the  accidents  and  changes  to  which  they  are 
liable,  he  must  seek  the  judgment  of  others  to  form 
assumptions  upon  which  to  base  his  investigations  ; 
—he  will  readily  lay  out  and  design  any  class  of 
work  within  the  range  of  engineering  practice,  and 
proceed  to  specify  and  estimate  the  designs  he  may 
prepare,  and  to  arrange  contracts  for  their  execu- 
tion, but  he  will  learn  from  the  contractors  as  the 
work  proceeds  that  this  cannot  be  done  as  he  may 
appear  to  have  intended, — that  that  will  not  do  in 
this  particular  case,— that  such  and  such  things  are 
necessary  and  such  others  essential ; — and  when  the 
works  are  completed  he  will  have  the  mortification 
of  finding  that  the  variations  made,  and  the  altera- 
tions and  additions  effected,  have  made  his  contract 
a dead  letter,  whilst  the  new  operations  have  to  be  paid 
for  at  such  rates  as  custom  may  warrant,  and  which 
he  will  feci  his  own  incompetence  to  check  or  restrain, 
whilst  his  works  will  have  cost  thirty,  forty,  fifty, 
or  perhaps  a hundred  per  cent,  more  than  he  con- 
templated, or  had  advised  his  employers  of." 

The  context  is  equally  fertile  and  happy  in 
recommendations  in  favour  of  practical  ac- 
quirements,—those  of  the  use  of  the  tools  and 
implements  of  the  workman, — as  inducing  an 
enduring  knowledge  of  construction,  and  of 
the  qualities  and  quantities  of  material.  We 
are  then  treated  to  a pithy  analysis  of  the 
sciences  of  engineering  and  architecture, 
wherein  they  are  alternately  separated  or 
combined  with  reference  to  the  different 
views  and  objects  in  which  they  have  been 
employed,  and  the  deductions  are  satisfactory 
and  valuable.  There  is  nothing  of  assump- 
tion or  pretence  about  Professor  Husking; 
every  thing  is  matter  of  fact,  and  plainly 
given.  Ho  says  to  his  class  : — 

“ In  promising  you  information  that  will  be  use- 
ful to  you  in  the  pursuit  of  your  professions  re- 
spectively, I must  beg  to  be  understood  not  to  pro- 
mise to  qualify  you  here  to  practise  as  architects, 
or  as  civil  engineers.  We  offer  you  information 
wherebv  vou  may  become  qualified  to  avail  your- 
selves more  effectually  of  the  practiceof  the  engineer’s 
or  architect’s  office,  and  thereby  to  become  better 
architects  and  better  engineers,  to  your  own  confi- 
dence, comfort,  and  advantage,  and  for  the  advan- 
tage of  society,  to  whom  your  services  will  be  here- 
after offered,  than  you  would  have  been  without 
such  instruction  and  information  as  we  offer.” 

And  again,  after  a slight  notice  of  architec- 
tural blunders  and  blunderers, — 

" However  ordinary  architectural  works  may  be 
directed  vicariously,  hydraulic  architecture  cannot 
be  practised  successfully  by  any  but  practical  men 
acting  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  if  you  do 
not  bring  science  backed  by  practical  skill  to  your 
work,  you  will  find  yourselves  driven  from  the  field 
by  masons  and  millwrights,  whom  the  time  will 
call  from  obscurity  to  perform  the  duties  for  which 
you  will  have  shewn  yourselves  unfit.  I would  say, 
then,  acquire  superiority  over  the  merely  practical 
man, — the  rule-of-thumb  engineer, — by  the  attain- 
ment of  sound  scientific  knowledge,  in  addition  to 
the  mere  practical  skill  with  which  he  tenders  his 
services ; but  do  notdepend  uponscientific  knowledge 
alone  if  you  propose  to  become  civil  engineers  and 
hope  to  gain  your  bread  by  the  practice  of  civil  en- 
gineering as  a profession.” 

We  think  this  lecture  should  be  generally 
known  and  read  ; the  style  of  the  speaker,  it 
is  true,  generally  accords  with  the  quality  of 
his  discourse,  which  is  rendered  more  impres- 
sive by  the  identification  of  the  mental  and 
oral  faculties  at  the  moment  of  delivery.  This 


...ay  he  the  cause  why,  on  the  one  hand,  so 
many  very  indifferent  lectures  are  tolerated, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  their  being  so  frequently 
classed  among  the  ephemera  of  the  day.  1 hat 
which  we  have  just  gone  over  with  so  much 
pleasure  is  of  a different  character,  and  may 
be  rend,  with  advantage  in  every  school  where 
civil  engineering  and  architecture  are  taught. 

We  shall  recur  to  these  lectures  at  an  early 
opportunity. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  ACT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

11  Sir, — I should  neither  have  intruded  myself 
on  your  notice  or  that  of  the  public,  had  I not 
found  myself  bound  to  do  so  in  justice  to  a large 
and  deserving  class  of  persons,  who  have  every 
thing  to  fear  from  any  hole  and  comer  alteration 
of  the  Building  Act,  as  announced  in  a letter 
from  one  of  your  correspondents,  a Mr.  John  Reid, 
Surveyor,  90,  Canterbury-buildings,  Lambeth,  on 
the  18  th  inst. 

“ Now,  Sir,  although  there  maybe  objections  urged 
against  the  present  Building  Act,  I feel  quite  con- 
vinced that  if  the  district  surveyors  were  to  do 
their  duty  properly  to  the  public  by  enforcing  upon 
all  builders  a rigid  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of 
the  various  clauses  contained  therein,  there  would 
not  only  not  be  the  slightest  ground  for  complaint 
in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  but  not  even  the 
slightest  pretence  for  altering  the  building  laws  as 
at.  present  established. 

“ It  may  not  be  known  to  the  many,  but  it 
certainly  is  to  the  few,  that  a new  bill  for  regulating 
building  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
last  session,  but  from  some  cause  or  other,  pro- 
bably the  bungling  of  some  of  its  framers,  it  was 
not  proceeded  with,  and  subsequently  it  has  been 
submitted  for  revision  and  improvement  to  certain 
architects,  &c.,  with  the  intention,  when  they  have 
maimed  and  mutilated  it  sufficiently,  of  giving  the 
abortion  birth  in  a covert  manner  this  session. 

“ My  object  in  troubling  you  with  this  communi- 
cation is  not  only  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
builders  of  England,  and  London  in  particular,  to 
the  fact,  but  to  exhort  them  to  meet  at  once,  and,  as 
an  intelligent  body,  concert  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  any  unfair  and  underhand  meddling  with  the 
present  act,  and  the  keeping  a watchful  eye  upon 
the  progress  of  that  which  is  intended  to  be  smug- 
gled through  the  House. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ February  23rd,  1843.  “ Keystone. 

“ P.S.  In  confidence  I give  you  my  address,  and 
may  trouble  you  again  on  the  same  subject.” 


stoic  and  surplice,  kneeling  before  a litany  desk,  and 
on  each  side  are  two  angels  bearing  scrolls,  on  which 
is  inscribed  out  of  the  Vulgate,  “ Quod  cogitasti 
domum  redificare  nomini  meo,  bene  fecisti  hoc  ipsum 
mente  tractans.”  At  the  foot  of  the  window,  and 
running  continuously  through  the  three  lights,  is 
the  following  inscription  : — “ In  piam  memoriam 
patris  desideratissimi  Joannis  Dodd,  Novi  Castri 
super  Tinam  per  XIV.  annos  Vicarii  cujus  consilio, 
patrocinio,  ope  haic  Sancti  Petri  Ecclesia  icdificari 
ccepta  est,  A.S.  MDCCCXL.  fencstram  hancce 
picturatam  sua  impensa  ponendam  curavit,  A.S. 
MDCCCXLII.  Gulielmus  Dodd,  Ecclesia:  Sancti 
Andrecc  in  eodem  municipio  Curator  Perpetuus.” 
The  window  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  south 
aisle,  and  whilst  it  is  most  creditable  to  the  skill 
and  ability  of  Mr.  Wailes,  it  forms,  at  the  same 
time,  a remarkably  interesting  feature  of  the  internal 
decoration  of  the  building. — Newcastle  Journal. 


STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  inspection 
of  two  stained  glass  windows  which  have  been  re- 
cently placed  in  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter  in  this 
town,  the  work  of  our  talented  townsman,  Mr. 
Wailes.  In  cleverness  of  design  and  brilliancy  of 
colour  they  will  bear  comparison,  we  suspect,  with 
the  best  specimens  of  the  art.  One  is  in  the  chan- 
cel, and  is  adorned  with  the  figures  of  the  apostles 
St.  John  and  St.  James  the  Greater;  and  as  this 
part  of  the  church  contains  six  windows,  of  two 
lights  each,  an  excellent  opportunity  is  presented  of 
collectedly  depicting  the  twelve  apostles,  towards 
which  a good  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee. 

The  other  specimen  of  Mr.  Wailes’s  art  is  an 
obituary  window,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vicar 
of  Newcastle,  the  first  of  the  kind,  we  believe,  in 
this  diocese.  The  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland, 
at  his  late  visitation,  very  judiciously  recommended 
this  species  of  memorial,  which  forms  at  once  a 
pious  testimony  to  the  departed,  and  a rich  and 
appropriate  ornament  to  the  building  where  it  is 
placed,  and  thus  makes  the  indulgence  of  affectionate 
regret  on  the  part  of  the  survivors  subservient  to 
the  permanent  decoration  of  the  house  of  God.  In 
this  view  of  the  case  we  cannot  but  wish  the  example 
may  be  followed,  more  particularly  in  churches  of 
Gothic  architecture,  where  the  introduction  of  Gre- 
cian tablets  and  monuments  is  in  all  cases  incon- 
gruous, and  most  commonly  prejudicial  to  the  ge- 
neral effect  of  the  building.  The  window  we  are  de- 
scribing is  about  seventeen  feet  in  height,  by  nearly 
six  feet  in  breadth,  of  the  decorated  style  of  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  consists  of  three 
lights  surmounted  by  three  quntrefoils.  In  the 
highest  quatrefoil  is  represented  the  Annunciation  of 
theBlessed  Virgin, and  in  the  two  lower  ones, the  ado- 
ration and  offerings  of  the  Magi  to  the  infant  Saviour. 
In  the  centre  light,  the  principal  figure  is  our  Lord, 
holding  in  his  hands  the  emblems  of  universal  domi- 
nion, and  in  the  other  two  lights  stand  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Andrew,  each  of  the  brothers  being  marked  by  his 
proper  ecclesiastical  distinction.  Below  the  princi- 
pal figure  is  a representation  of  the  late  vicar,  in 


IMPROVED  FIRE-ENGINE  PUMP. 

There  is  a little  essay  published  by  Mr. 
Freeman  Roe,  of  No.  70,  Strand,  in  which  he 
describes,  for  the  benefit  of  those  uninitiated, 
in  the  mysteries  of  hydraulic  machinery,  the 
various  qualities  of  pumps  in  ordinary  use,  and 
their  peculiarities.  His  object,  he  states,  is  to 
solicit  particular  attention  to  the  advantage  of 
an  improvement  which  he  has  made  in  the 
stuffing-box  of  the  third  class  of  pumps,  viz., 
the  lift  pump,  which  improvement  consists  in 
the  use  of  a Uexible  cup  or  cap  of  leather,  india- 
rubber,  cloth,  webbing,  &c.  so  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  joint  of  the  handle  of  the 
pump,  as  to  form  an  air-tight  interior  cover, 
and  to  enable  him  to  dispense  with  the  ordi- 
nary stuffing-box,  and  thereby  save  that  loss  of 
labour  which  arises  from  the  wearing  and  en- 
larging of  the  hole  in  which  the  piston-rod 
works,  and  the  consequent  waste  of  water  or 
leakage,  and  also  in  diminishing  friction. 

Bv  means  of  this  invention,  Mr.  Roe  is  en- 
abled to  convert  the  lift-pump  into  a fire-engine, 
for  the  improved  joint,  being  fixed  on  the  side 
of  the  pump-barrel,  admits  of  an  air  vessel 
being  formed  on  the  head  of  the  pump,  and  so 
that  it  becomes  also  a force-pump.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Roe  has  fitted  up  one  of  the  pumps  at 
the  House  of  Commons  in  this  manner,  to  act 
as  a fire-pump. 

Wc  could  have  wished  that  the  accompanying 
diagram  had  been  a little  more  explanatory, 
but  in  that  which  we  have  written  will  be  so  far 
illustrative  of  his  improvement,  as  to  give  a 
fair  general  idea  of  it,  and  for  the  rest  wc  must 
refer  to  Mr.  Roe’s  own  essay,  which,  being 
printed  in  a little  pocket  size,  can  be  trans- 
mitted by  post  for  the  farther  enlightenment  of 
the  more  curious  inquirer.  It  contains  other 
matter  in  reference  to  water-closet  valves,  &r., 
and  being  explained  by  small  diagrams,  is  in- 
structive to  the  general  reader.  The  illustra- 
tion given  in  our  pages  exhibits  the  patent 
pump  in  use  as  a fire-engine  ; but  we  will  add 
another  remark  concerning  it,  which  applies 
to  a large  clas9  of  graphic  works  and  embel- 
lishments. The  pump  may  be  tolerably  well 
drawn,  but  who  will  say  so  much  for  its 
workers?  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a man, 
it  is  thought,  will  do  in  such  cases.  We  insist 
upon  it  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
these  little  particulars.  We  could  not  help 
noticing  this  neglect  of  the  proprieties  even 
in  the  handling  of  The  Times  newspaper  at 
our  breakfast-table  the  other  morning;  the 
royal  arms  at  the  head  of  that  important 
broadsheet  is  as  commendable  in  point  of 
draughtsmanship  as  any  primitive  effort  of  abo- 
riginal art.  Surely,  it  these  things  are  to  he 
given  at  all,  some  correctness  should  be  ob- 
served. 
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Nnw  Buildings  in  Lincoln’s  Inn. — Prepa- 
rations were  commenced  on  Monday  week  for  the 
new  buildings  which  the  benchers  of  Lincoln’s-Inn 
are  about  to  erect  in  their  garden,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Hardwick.  A great  portion  of 
the  fine  terrace  walk,  which  was  raised  in  the  time 
of  James  I.,  and  also  of  the  avenue  of  trees,  which 
lias  so  long  afforded  shade  and  ornament,  must  he 
demolished.  From  an  article  in  the  Law  Magazine 
of  the  present  month  we  collect  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  intended  improvements  : — The  new 
buildings  will  consist  of  a dining-hall,  a drawing- 
room, a council-room,  and  a library.  The  struc- 
ture will  be  of  deep  red  brick,  interspersed  with 
brick  of  a darker  colour.  The  quoins  and  dressings 
will  he  of  Btonc.  The  style  of  architecture  which 
Mr.  Hardwick  has  selected  may  be  referred  to  about 
(he  middle  of  the  Tudor  period,  more  inclining  to 
the  highly  decorated  perpendicular  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  than  the  cinquo  cento  mixture  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  adoption  of  the  red  brick, 
says  the  reviewer,  Mr.  Hardwick  has  shewn  good 
taste  and  judgment : for  no  material  is  so  little  de- 
teriorated by  the  smoke  of  the  eternal  fires  of  the 
metropolis,  and  according  to  general  rumour  there 
is  no  plnr.e  smokier  in  London  than  Lincoln's-Inn- 
fields.  The  two  principal  facades  will  front  Stone- 
buildings  on  the  east,  and  Lincoln’s-Inn-fields  on 
the  west ; each  will  have  some  different  features 
which  will  possess  an  interest  of  their  own.  While 
the  eastern  front  will  differ  from  the  west  in  ex- 
hibiting the  entrance  up  terraced  steps,  the  western 
front  will  have  an  elegant  canopied  turret,  termi- 
nating the  northern  end.  The  gable  ends  of  the 
two  chief  buildings,  the  hall  and  library,  will  be  un- 
like— that  of  the  hall  on  the  south  end  consisting  of 
two  square  turrets,  with  a large  central  perpendicu- 
lar window,  as  in  Westminster-hall ; whilst  the  ends 
of  the  library,  which  will  stand  east  and  west,  will 
terminate  in  bay  windows.  In  both  apartments 
the  roofs  will  be  formed  of  beams  of  oak,  springing 
from  corbels,  with  panels  and  pendents.  The  hall 
roof  will  be  the  more  decorated  of  the  two,  and 
something  like  that  of  liampton-court,  though  less 
elaborate.  The  dimensions  of  the  hall  will  be  120 
feet  in  length,  by  45  feet  in  breadth,  and  54  feet  in 
height.  The  dimensions  of  the  library  will  be  80 
feet  in  length,  by  40  feet  in  breadth,  and  48  feet 
in  height.  The  building  will  occupy  about  two 

II ANnuiiY  Church. — This  church  has  recently 
undergone  considerable  alteration  and  repairs,  which 
were  designed  and  superintended  by  Mr.  Fradgley, 
of  Cttoxeter.  The  project  originated  with  John 
Butt,  Esq.,  of  Coton  Hall,  and  to  his  liberality  and 
exertions  the  parishioners  of  Hanbury  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  restoration  of  the  church  in  which 
their  forefathers  worshipped.  100/.  was  contributed 
by  the  Queen,  and  other  liberal  sums  by  the  Queen 
Dowager  and  the  surrounding  gentry.  In  taking 
down  the  old  south  wall,  a number  of  stones  in 
excellent  preservation  were  found,  carved  in  low 
relief,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman  style  : 
these  are  now  exposed  to  view  by  being  let  into  the 
wall  of  the  interior  as  panelling. 

St.  Mary-Redcliffe,  Bristol. — The  sub- 
scription progresses  most  favourably.  The  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  has  just  presented  100/. 
towards  the  restoration  of  this  splendid  specimen  of 
Gothic  Architecture. 

Pickford’s  Warehouse  at  Camden  Town. 
— The  area  of  this  warehouse  is  almost  exactly 
double  that  of  Westminster  Hall ; being  about  230 
feet  long  by  140  in  width.  The  roof,  divided  into 
three  sections,  and  supported  by  two  rows  of  pil- 
lars, exhibits  nearly  an  acre  of  slating,  and  a hun- 
dred skylights.  The  whole  warehouse  is  vaulted 
hencath ; and  so  enormous  are  the  weights  which 
these  vaults  have  to  support,  that  more  than  three 
millions  of  bricks  were  used  in  their  construction. 
— Penny  Magazine. 

Improvement  on  the  Banks  of  the  Thames. 

• — The  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works,  and  the  Corporation  of  London, 
i caused  some  time  ago  a report  and  estimate  to  be 
made  on  embanking  some,  portion  of  the  River 
| Thames.  A select  committee  of  the  House  of 

I Commons  took  up  the  inquiry  upon  a more  exten- 
sive scale,  and  engineers  were  employed  to  examine 
the  river  within  the  whole  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  to  report  upon  the  entire  ques- 
; tion  of  making  the  river  advantageous  in  every  re- 
I Bpect  to  the  public.  On  Wednesday  special  Courts 
of  Conservancy  were  held  at  Westminster,  the 
Borough,  Greenwich,  and  Stratford,  for  the  several 
counties  whose  lands  embank  the  Thames,  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  with  the  view  to  forward  the  great 
object.  The  Recorder  addressed  the  jurors  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  the  11th  day  of  March  was 
appi  in^ed  for  the  next  courts,  on  which  day  the 
: seveial  presentments  will  be  made  by  the  juries. 


Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
West  Smitiifif.i.d. — This  beautiful  specimen  of 
Norman  architecture  is  fast  falling  into  ruin  from 
decay  and  neglect.  Though  wofully  shorn  of  its 
splendour,  it  is  still  worthy  of  a visit  from  every 
lover  of  antiquity  and  admirer  of  church  architec- 
ture. It  is  now  the  oldest  architectural  building  in 
London,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapel  (now  the 
Record-room)  in  the  Tower.  We  are,  therefore, 
glad  to  learn  that  a subscription  lias  been  entered 
into  by  some  pious  and  patriotic  gentlemen,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  destruction  in  the  same  way  that  a few 
years  since  the  noble  choir  and  beautiful  Lady  Cha- 
pel (anil  would  we  could  add  the  nave  also)  of  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  Southwark,  were  rescued  from 
impending  ruin.  We  feel  assured  that  such  merito- 
rious exertions  will  meet  with  all  the  support  and 
encouragement  they  deserve. 

Old  Shoreham  Church. — It  is  with  great 
concern  that  we  allude  to  the  present  deplorable 
condition  of  this  beautiful  and  venerable  edifice. 
Two  years  ago  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society 
undertook  the  repair  and  restoration  of  a part  of 
it ; but  from  the  want  of  adequate  funds  tlie  works 
could  not  be  proceeded  with.  The  recent  gales 
have,  in  consequence  of  its  unfinished  state,  done 
considerable  injury  to  the  roof,  which  has  been 
partly  carried  away.  Many  of  the  new  ornaments 
have  been  injured  and  broken,  and  the  church  itself 
will  shortly  become  little  better  than  a ruin,  if 
prompt  and  effectual  measures  be  not  taken  to  close 
in  the  roof,  so  as  to  prevent  tlie  damage  which  is 
being  occasioned  by  the  wind  and  wet.  Divine  ser- 
vice ha6  not  been  performed  there  for  6ome  time, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  consequently  deprived  of 
the  consolations  of  religion.  We  arc  sure  that  a 
proper  representation  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
would  lead  to  some  of  the  funds  belonging  to  tlie 
Chichester  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society  being 
appropriated  to  this  most  laudable  object.  Neither 
can  we  believe  that  the  Oxford  Architectural  So- 
ciety will  refuse  to  continue  the  aid  which  it  so  cre- 
ditably afforded  iu  the  first  instance.  We  are  also 
led  to  believe  that  if  the  clergy  of  Brighton  were  to 
make  known  tlie  real  state  and  condition  of  this 
interesting  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
private  subscriptions  might  be  readily  obtained  to- 
wards the  preservation,  if  not  the  perfect  restora- 
tion, of  this  neglected  and  forsaken  house  of 
God. 

Chichester  Cathedral. — The  designs  for  the 
new  stained-glass  windows  have  been  recently  ex- 
hibited in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  this  cathedral,  and  it 
was  most  gratifying  to  see  the  admirable  taste  which 
characterized  the  whole  of  them.  They  were  at 
once  chaste  and  ecclesiastical.  The  commission 
has,  however,  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Ward,  of 
London,  whose  design  is  worthy  not  only  of  the 
high  commendation  which  was  bestowed  upon  it,  but 
of  the  splendid  cathedral  it  is  intended  to  ornament. 

The  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 
A meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair,  when  a paper  on  church-building  was  read 
by  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  fellow,  being  a resumt  of  the 
present  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  a com- 
mentary on  the  opinions  recently  put  forth  by  the 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  ccclesiological  writers.  It 
excited  considerable  interest.  A description  of  the 
Walhalla,  at  Ravensburg,  near  Munich,  recently 
erected,  from  the  designs  of  Leo  Von  Klenze,  was 
read  by  Mr.  John  Woolley. 

Chinese  Temple  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
— The  new  Chinese  temple  in  Buckingham  Palace- 
gardens  is  now  completed,  and  will  be  forthwith 
elegantly  furnished.  During  the  sultry  season, 
when  in  town,  her  Majesty  and  her  illustrious  con- 
sort are  expected  to  lunch  and  breakfast  in  this 
retreat. 

City  Antiquities. — In  the  course  of  the  last 
few  days,  while  making  the  excavations  for  the 
formation  of  the  6ewer  which  is  to  pass  through 
Cloth  Fair,  West  Smithfield,  on  the  site  of  the 
ground  formerly  attached  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  a variety  of  relics  have  been 
found,  but  nothing  of  either  much  interest  or  value. 
— Athenceurn. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  propose 
to  erect  a new  church  at  the  Swindon  station,  on 
their  line,  for  which  purpose  500/.  was  left  by  the 
late  Mr.  Gibbs  (one  of  the  directors  of  the  Com- 
pany). A subscription  is  now  going  forward  in  aid 
of  this  object,  and  to  include  the  endowment  of  the 
church,}  as  well  as  to  build  schools,  and  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  instruction  of  children,  and  a re- 
sidence for  the  minister. 

Mr.  Carpenter  Smith,  the  vestry  clerk  of  St. 
Saviour’s,  Southwark,  mentioned  incidentally  at  the 
Borough  Petty  Sessions,  that  a gentleman  now 
living  at  Northfleet  has  purchased  for  himself  an 
annuity  of  500/.  a-year,  and  the  residue  of  his  pro- 
perty (about  200,000/.)  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
building  of  40  almshouses,  the  inmates  of  which  are 
to  receive  12s.  a-week. 


The  New  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  which 
have  already  excited  much  curiosity  in  the  horticul- 
tural world,  are  progressing  very  satisfactorily, 
and  bid  fair  to  surpass  all  existing  establishments  of 
the  kind.  The  splendid  range  of  metallic  hot- 
houses and  green-houses,  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  nearly  a thousand  feet  in  length,  begins  to 
make  a conspicuous  figure ; several  of  the  most 
able  workmen  in  the  employ  of  Jones  and  Clark, 
of  Birmingham  (the  contractors  for  the  whole  of 
the  horticultural  buildings),  having  been  for  many 
months  past  actively  engaged  on  the  spot.  The 
west  wing  of  the  range,  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
300  feet,  is  already  nearly  completed  ; and  the  corre- 
sponding portion  on  the  other  side  is  being  rapidly 
proceeded  with.  In  the  centre  of  the  range  is  a neat 
gothic  structure  designed  for  the  residence  of  her 
Majesty's  gardener ; and  it  is  intended  to  form  a 
noble  terrace  or  carriage  drive  in  the  front  of  the 
buildings,  and  which,  being  raised  above  the  gene- 
ral level  of  the  garden,  will  greatly  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  When  the  several  works  now 
on  hand  are  completed,  they  cannot  fail  to  attract 
a large  number  of  visiters,  and  particularly  «uch  as 
take  an  interest  in  horticultural  pursuits. 

There  are  several  national  schools  in  the  course 
of  erection  in  Bethnal  Green  parish  : and  a very 
large  building  for  the  education  of  500  children  is 
now  building  immediately  behind  the  new  church  in 
Arbour-square,  Stepney. 

The  choir  of  Strasburg  minster  is  about  to  be 
restored.  The  work  is  to  be  commenced  next 
spring,  and  a sum  of  15,500  fr.  is  already  sub- 
scribed for  the  purpose.  The  committee  for  com- 
pleting the  cathedral  at  Cologne  have  met,  and  de- 
voted 30,000  thalers  to  enable  the  architect  to  be- 
gin the  nave,  and  10,000  for  the  north  tower. 
King  Louis,  of  Bavaria,  lias  promised  four  painted 
windows,  to  be  executed  in  Munich,  and  ready  for 
the  cathedral  m 1847. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Improve- 
ment Society  on  Thursday  last,  it  was  announced 
that  the  new  commission  appointed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  commenced  its  inquiries,  but  had  deter- 
mined for  the  present  to  confine  its  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  Thames  embankment.  It  was 
resolved  to  summon  a meeting  of  the  general  com- 
mittee for  Wednesday  next,  to  discuss  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  to  consider  how  the  object  of 
the  commission  and  the  public  could  be  promoted 
by  the  efforts  of  the  society. — Athenceurn. 

— A letter  from  Amsterdam,  February  4th, 
6tates  that  the  tower  of  the  church  of  Westzaan, 
in  Southern  Holland,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  the  middle  ages,  had  just  fallen 
down.  Last  year  it  was  observed  that  the  upper 
part  was  slightly  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  or- 
ders were  given  to  prop  it  up.  The  architect  to 
whom  this  operation  v.  a6  Intrusted  took  uo  hi*  re- 
sidence with  his  family  in  a little  wooden  house, 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  The  fall  took 
place  during  the  night,  and  the  whole  mass  came 
down  on  the  house,  in  which  were  the  orchitect, 
his  wife,  three  children,  and  four  workmen.  Of 
the  nine  persons  only  four  bodies,  horribly  muti- 
lated, have  been  found,  two  of  these  being  the  ar- 
chitect and  his  wife,  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 
The  tower  was  built  in  the  ninth  century,  and  its 
height  was  about  200  feet. — Athenceurn. 

Royal  and  Parliamentary  Telegraph. — 
We  are  enabled  this  week  to  make  a communication 
interesting  to  men  of  science  and  curious  and  most 
important  in  itself.  Mr.  Cook,  the  joint  patentee 
with  Professor  Wheatstone,  of  the  Voltaic  Tele- 
graph, has  been  commissioned  to  lay  down  a line 
from  the  Paddington  station  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  carry  it  thence  to 
the  Parliament  Houses  and  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  effect  of  this  will  be,  that  on  important  occa- 
sions, when  the  Sovereign  may  be  at  Windsor,  anv 
intelligence  of  extraordinary  interest  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  her  Majesty  in  a second,  nay,  in  less 
time.  The  voltaic  electricity,  which  governs  the 
motion  of  the  telegraph,  travels  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundredand  eighty  thousand  miles  in  a second  ! This 
has  been  proved  by  the  delicate  instrument  in- 
vented by  Professor  Wheatstone.  The  new  and 
most  singular  arrangements  will  be  of  great  value 
in  connexion  with  tlie  public  service.  When  cabi- 
net councils  sit  on  momentous  questions,  her  Ma- 
jesty can  be  acquainted  with  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberations as  instantaneously  as  if  she  were  pre- 
sent. When  the  Queen  presides  over  the  meetings 
of  her  ministers  in  person  at  Windsor  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  information  on  a particular 
subject  may  be  required  from  the  departments 
in  London ; and  hitherto  when  this  has  been 
the  case,  it  of  course  became  necessary  to  send  an 
express  to  town  to  obtain  what  was  called  for  before 
the  business  could  satisfactorily  proceed.  Now  it 
in  most  cases  will  be  procured  while  the  Council  is 
sitting,  and  indeed  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  mi- 
nutes, which  before  would  have  caused  a delay  of 
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as  many  hours.  This  will  not  only  be  of  use  on 
great  occasions,  but  in  a common  way  its  every  day 
value  will  be  considerable.  During  the  session  of 
Parliament,  for  instance,  on  every  question  of  in- 
terest her  Majesty  can  learn  the  division,  or  the 
progress  made  in  a debate,  one  moment  after  the 
house  has  divided,  or  any  particular  orator  has  risen 
to  speak,  or  resumed  his  scat.  Thus  a more  rapid 
communication  between  the  Sovereign  and  her  mi- 
nisters for  the  time  being  will  be  established  than 
has  ever  been  known  or  thought  of  before.  How 
desirable  this  is,  seeing  the  immense  accumulation 
of  business  which  the  course  of  events  has  produced 
in  this  great  nation,  need  not  here  be  descanted 
upon.  We  can  scarcely  anticipate  that  it  will  be 
undervalued  by  any  one.  Those  who  hold  that  se- 
cond thoughts  are  best,  will  surely  admit  that  tho 
first  cannot  be  dismissed  too  soon  by  correct  infor- 
mation : and  this  scientific  contrivance  largely  con- 
tributing to  the  rapid  despatch  of  public  aiTairs, 
must  tend  to  the  further  aggrandizement  and  well- 
being of  the  country. — From  the  Mirror. 

Railway  Axles. — A series  of  highly  interesting 
and  important  experiments  was  made  at  the  Cam- 
den Town  Station,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway,  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  presence  of  Major- 
General  Paslev,  Mr.  Bury,  Mr.  Gregory,  and  about 
thirtv  other  engineers  and  gentlemen  connected  with 
railways,  on  the  comparative  strength  of  \oull  s 
patent  hollow  axle,  and  the  most  approved  solid 
ones  now  in  use.  The  result  was  highly  satisfactory, 
showing  an  immense  increase  of  strength  in  favour 
of  the  hollow  ones.  The  mode  or  process  of  manu- 
facturing also  appears  much  more  certain,  and  a uni- 
formity of  quality  can  be  depended  upon.  The 
axles  were  submitted  to  a twisting  strain  of  nearly 
twenty  tons,  and  a weight  was  caused  to  descend 
upon  the  axle,  the  deflection  in  the  hollow  axle  being 
far  less  than  in  the  solid  one,  although  the  former 
was  nearly  20  per  cent,  lighter.  But  the  greatest 
improvement  is  in  the  ends  or  journals  of  the  axle, 
which  are  also  made  hollow,  but  of  no  larger  dia- 
meter than  the  solid  ones,  two  or  three  blows  with 
a heavy  hammer  being  sufficient  to  break  off  the 
ends  of  the  latter,  and  the  hollow  ones  requiring 
thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  blows  to  cause  a frac- 
ture. When  it  is  remembered  that  among  other 
accidents,  the  dreadful  one  which  took  place  last 
spring  on  the  Taris  and  Versailles  Railway  was 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  a solid  axle  through  the 
journal,  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to 
this  fact.  Many  parties  present  went  with  a strong 
impression  in  favour  of  the  solid  axles,  but  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  experiments  there  was  a universal 
admission  of  the  superiority  of  the  hollow  ones. 
We  are  given  to  understand  that  these  axles  can  be 
manufactured  at  a price  not  exceeding  the  solid,  and 
there  can  therefore  be  no  objection  to  their  use  on 
the  score  of  economy. — Railway  Times. 

Height  of  Soldiers.— In  consequence  of  ar- 
guments respecting  the  height  for  soldiers,  we  ba\  e 
taken  some  pains,  at  various  times,  to  ascertaiu  the 
relative  height  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  re- 
cruits. As  far  as  the  line  regiments  are  concerned, 
the  Irish  have  a decided  advantage  in  height.  It 
must  be,  however,  taken  into  account,  that  the 
guards,  the  marines,  and  the  majority  of  the  cavalry 
and  artillery,  are  English,  and  the  recruits  for  these 
are  all  of  superior  standard.  It  may  then  be 
doubted,  if  an  equal  number  of  tall  men  were  de- 
ducted out  of  the  total  recruits  raised  in  Ireland, 
whether  any  difference  would  exist.  In  weight,  the 
English  recruit  has  the  advantage,  the  heights  being 
equal.  A regiment  of  the  line  that  consists  wholly 
of  Englishmen  will  generally  be  found  to  average 
Bhorter  than  either  the  Irish,  Scotch,  or  the  mixed 
corp5. — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

Zecxis  and  Parrhasius. — Apollodorus,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  Athenian  painters,  said  of  Zeuxis, 
*•  That  lie  had  stolen  the  cunning  from  all  the 
rest.”  Zeuxis  himself  made  no  difficulty  of  boast- 
ing of  his  pre-emmeuce.  He  painted  a wrestle? 
or°  champion  so  much  to  his  own  mind,  that  he 
wrote  below  it,  “ Invisurus  aliquis  facilius  quam 
imitaturus,”  — “ Sooner  envied  than  equalled.’ 
Parrhasius  of  Ephesus  had  the  boldness  to  challenge 
Zeuxis  to  a trial  of  skill.  Zeuxis  brought  forth  a 
tablet,  on  which  clusters  of  grapes  were  represented 
in  so  lively  a manner,  that  the  birds  of  the  air 
came  flocking  to  partake  of  them.  Parrhasius,  on 
his  part,  brought  a tablet,  on  which  he  had  painted 
nothing  but  a curtain,  but  so  like  reality,  that 
Zeuxis,  in  exultation  that  the  birds  had  given  such 
proof  of  the  power  of  his  pencil,  exclaimed,  “ Come, 
Sir,  away  with  your  curtain,  that  we  may  see  what 
goodlv  affair  you  have  got  beneath  it.”  On  being 
shown  his  error,  he  felt  much  abashed,  and  yielding 
the  victory,  said,  “ Zeuxis  beguiled  poor  birds, 
but  Parrhasius  hath  deceived  Zeuxis.” 

A bed  of  variegated  marble  has  been  disco- 
vered whilst  working  a limestone  quarry,  belonging 
to  George  Pybus,  Esq.,  of  Middleton  Tyas,  near 
Richmond.  A small  part,  has  been  dressed  by  a 
skilful  workman ; the  polish  is  beautiful,  and  the 
marble  is  likely  to  be  brought  into  general  use. 


Chinese  Tools  and  Chinese.  Mechanics. — 
Though  their  iron-work  is  not  good,  yet  their  tools, 
such  as  chisels,  planes,  axes,  &c.,  are  excellent, 
and  kept  very  sharp.  They  make  use  of  the  cir- 
cular instead  of  the  hand-saw.  They  have  a saw 
for  particularly  fine  work,  which,  if  we  had  not 
seen  them  using,  we  should  have  imagined  that  the 
work  had  been  done,  with  a chisel.  The  blade  of  it 
consists  merely  of  a single  piece  of  brass  wiie 
jagged  with  a sharp  instrument.  The  pattern  to  be 
carved  is  traced  on  the  wood,  and  a hole  is  bored  in 
it,  through  which  the  wire  is  passed  and  made  fast 
to  the  handle,  which  is  kept  outside  the  wood  ; the 
drawing  is  then  cut  with  the  greatest  care  and  accu- 
racy. For  all  rough  work,  they  make  use  of  a 
small  sort  of  axe,  slightly  rounded  on  one  side. 
This  answers  the  purpose  of  an  adze.  In  peaceful 
times,  the  streets  of  a Chinese  city  must  present  a 
very  fine  appearance,  from  the  way  the  front  sign- 
boards are  painted  and  gilded.  The  insides  of  the 
shops  arc  protected  from  the  sun  by  screens  extend- 
ing across  the  streets,  supported  from  the  roof  of 
the  house.  These  are  either  of  matting,  or,  in 
order  to  admit  the  light,  are  made  of  oyster-shells 
scraped  fine,  set  in  frames  like  panes  of  glass.— 
Murray's  Doings  in  China. 

Alcohol. — An  experiment  has  been  made,  at  the 
theatre  of  Montpellier,  of  anew  principle  of  lighting 
—from  alcohol— said  to  be  successful,  and  import- 
ant to  the  vine-growing  districts  of  France,  as  a 
fresh  vent  for  their  produce.  The  light  is  stated  to 
be  of  dazzling  brightness,  and  without  cither  odour 
or  smoke. 

Allan  Cunningham.  — Chantry  had  caused  a 
splendid  vault  to  be  built  for  himself,  and,  with 
much  kindness,  proposed  to  Allan  Cunningham 
that  jhe  also  should  be  buried  in  it.  “ No,  no,” 
answered  Allan,  “I’ll  not  be  built  over  when  I’m 
dead  ; I’ll  lie  where  the  wind  shall  blow  over,  and 
the  daisy  grow  upon  my  grave.” 

The  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  executed  by 
Mr.  Bebnes,  at  the  expense  of  the  members  of  the 
College,  is  about  to  be  put  up  in  the  Library  at  Eton. 
This  ds  the  fifth  lately  contributed— Lord  North, 
presented  by  Lord  Guildford  ; Charles  Fox,  by  Lord 
Holland ; Lord  Grenville,  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham ; and  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  by  himself. 

Matrimonial  Market  and  Courting  In- 
telligence.— But  little  business  has  been  doing 
since  our  last,  and  terms  may  be  considered  a trifle 
easier  ; for  really  good  and  useful  descriptions  there 
has  been  some  demand  ; which  demand,  though  far 
from  great,  has  exceeded  the  supply,  so  that  these 
cannot  be  quoted  at  lower  prices.  Ready-furnished 
houses,  with  or  without  small  annuities,  have  been 
freely  offered,  and  in  some  instances  accepted  ; but 
cash  terms  seem  generally  preferred,  as  it  prevents 
many  mistakes  and  much  disappointment.  Papas, 
bachelor  uncles,  and  maiden  aunts,  not  always  cut- 
ting up  as  expected.  In  ordinary  descriptions  there 
is  nothing  doing,  and  prices  nominal.  All  are  ea- 
gerly looking  forward  to  the  results  of  the  Christ- 
mas flirtations,  when,  unless  things  assume  a live- 
lier appearance,  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures 
will  have  to  sitrh  away  their  lives  in  perpetual  celi- 
bacy. In  the  Foreign  Market,  although  things  are 
dull  at  present,  owing  to  the  Colonial  Market  be- 
ing overdone,  and  the  Australian  in  bad  repute,  yet 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  a reaction  will  shortly 
take  place,  in  consequence  of  our  late  successes  in 
the  East.  Chinamen  (to  whom  Providence  allows 
two,  a privilege  of  which  they  seldom  avail  them- 
selves) will  no  doubt  gladly  avail  themselves  of  our 
superfluity  ; whilst  Affghanistan  offers  an  unlimited 
market,  numbers  being  no  object  — provided  the 
ladies  arc  appioved  of.  There  has  been  a proposal 
for  exploring  the  Tolar  regions. — Punch. 

An  iRisn  Bull  at  New  York. — About  a 
mile  up  Broadway  is  the  Park.  This  is  a small 
inclosure  of  a few  acres,  encircled  with  an  iron 
railing,  divided  into  walks,  planted  with  trees,  fur- 
nished with  seats,  and  made  every  way  as  agr^able 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  a small  oasis  of  vefciure, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a populous  city.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  Park  stands  the  pride  of  New  York 
— the  City  Hall.  It  is  a fine  marble  structure  cer- 
tainly,  but  it  did  not  strike  me  as  possessing  that 
magnificent  appearance  that  I expected  from  a build- 
ing composed  entirely  of  marble.  But  tastes  differ. 
One  of  our  company,  on  this  occasion,  related  ah 
anecdote  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  whom  he  had  con- 
ducted round  the  city.  After  surveying  seve-al  of 
the  public  buildings,  and  many  streets  presenting 
architectural  attractions,  all  of  which  the  Irishman 
had  dismissed  in  succession  with  this  remark, — 
“ Very  good,  indeed,  but  not  like  Dublin,”  he  was 
suddenly  brought  within  full  view  of  the  City  Hall. 
The  Hibernian  appeared  struck  with  astonishment, 
and  unguardedly  exclaimed,  “ But  was  this  built 
]iere  i” — Mrs.  Felton’s  American  Life. 

“What,”  inquired  the  schoolmaster,  “whatis 
the  plural  of  penny  ?”  44  Twopence  !”  shouted  the 
sharpest  lad  in  the  class. 


&rcf)itcctural  Competition* 

Under  this  head  we  shall  give  notices  of  pending 
competitions,  and  shall  feel  obliged  by  our  friends 
forwarding  us  the  accounts  of  whnt  may  fall  in  their 
way  of  this  character.  We  shall  also  be  happy  to 
give  engravings  of  the  selected  designs  ; and  think 
that,  by  such  publicity,  the  present  very  defective 
system  of  decision  may  he  amended.  Publicity  is 
sometimes  a remedy  when  more  direct  measures  have 
failed.  

Kingston  Union. — Designs  for  an  Infir- 
mary.— To  be  sent  in  by  the  6th  of  March. 

New  Church,  Torquay — llth  March. 

Almshouses,  Spalding — 6th  March. 

Almshouses,  Ringwood — 1st  March. 

County  Asylum,  Oxford — 10th  March. 

NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

The  following  contracts  are  advertised  in  different 
papers,  and  we' have  kept  a register  of  the  particulars 
of 'each  at  the  office,  which  may  be  referred  to  on  ap- 
plication. In  the  continuation  of  this  plan,  which  we 
flatter  ourselves  will  be  of  service  to  our  readers,  ma- 
terial assistance  will  be  rendered  by  the  forwarding  of 
papers  from  our  country  friends,  or  by  any  other 
means  of  notification,  of  which  they  may  choose  to 
avail  themselves. 

New  Church  at  Hildenborough,  near 
Tunbridge,  Kent. — Tenders  to  be  sent  on  the  2nd 
of  March.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  44,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  Architect. 

Railway  Station  Buildings,  and  other 
Masonry,  &c.,  Hunt’s  Bank,  Manchester.— 
Plans  open  from  13th  of  February  ; tenders  to  be  sent 
in  on  the  6th  of  March.  Mr.  Gooch,  Oldham  Road, 
Manchester. 

Also,  Formation  and  Completion  of  the 
Branch  Railway  to  Halifax,  1 mile  and  55 
chains. — The  same  time  and  parties. 

Repairing  the  Painted  Glass  of  the 
East  Window  in  Leigh  Church,  Essex. — 
Rev.  R.  Eden,  Leigh  Rectory,  Rochford. 

Repairing  several  Streets  of  St.  Pan- 
cras.— 7th  of  March.— Mr.  Tattersall,  42,  Pall 
Mall. 

For  Finishing  a Number  of  Houses.— 
Z.  Y.,  122,  Mount-street,  Berkeley-square. 

Building  a New  Sewer  in  Chancery 
Lane.  — March  10th.  — Sewers’  Office,  Hatton- 
garden. 


The  terms  of  subscription  to  The  Builder  are 
as  follows  : 

unstamped  edition. 


Quarterly 

3s. 

3 d. 

Half -I  early 

6 

6 

Yearly 

13 

stamped  edition. 

4 

4 

8 

8 

Half-1  early. 

Yearly 

17 

Monthly  Parts , stitched  in  a wrapper , will  be 
ready  for  delivery  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
price  Is. 

The  Builder  can  be  supplied  from  the  Office, 
2,  Yorh-street,  Covent  Garden,  on  the  remittance 
of  a post-office  order  in  advance. 

The  charge  for  Advertisements  will  be  as  under: 

Seven  lines 5s.  Orf. 

Every  additional  line 0 4 

To  workmen  advertising  for' | 

situations,  the  price  will  be  > 3 G 
reduced  to  J 

Advertisements  for  The  Builder  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Office  before  Wednesday  in  each 
week. 


NOTICES. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  subscribers  will  observe  ice  have  arranged 
our  advertisements  in  such  a form  as  to  serve  all 
the  purpose  of  a wrapper,  keeping  the  contents 
clean.  The  folios  of  the  pages  will  follow  on  in 
succession  f rom  number  to  number,  omitting  alto- 
gether the  advertisements,  by  cutting  off  which, 
the  work  will  then  be  complete,  and  ready  for  the 
hands  of  the  binder. 

It  is  requested  that  where  there  has  been  any 
irregularity  in  the  transmission  of  The  Builder, 
notice  will  be  forwarded  immediately  to  the 
office. 

We  beg  again  to  impress  on  our  friends  that 
they  may  render  us  much  service,  and  so  contri- 
bute to  the  general  interest,  by  forwarding  ns 
country  papers  which  contain  paragraphs  or  ad- 
vertisements relating  to  Architecture,  Engineering, 
and  Building  Science. 

We  are  obliged  to  posipone  a solution  that  has 
been  sent  us  of  the  problem  given  in  our  last : and 
here  we  will  take  occasion  to  remark  of  the 
diagram  and  proportion,  that  they  were  not  suf- 
ficiently clear.  It  should  have  been  stated  and 
shewn  that  the  figure  was  a square,  with  a 
smaller  square  on  half  the  side  of  the  larger  one. 

Mr,  Hunter’s  commutrcation  came  to  hand,  for 
which  we  thank  him,  and  through  him  his  six  co- 
subteribers. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  also,  and  for  his  subscription. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  4,  1S43. 

We  have  to  report  a fair  rate  of  progressive 
improvement  since  the  last  week,  and  to  add 
to  our  list  of  purchasers  and  subscribers.  Not  a 
day  occurs  but  it  brings  an  accession,  and  in 
some  instances  we  have  remarkably  gratifying 
evidences  of  the  interest  which  our  project 
excites  among  the  country  workmen — to  them, 
indeed,  more  than  to  the  town  workman,  this 
publication  is  calculated  to  convey,  as  it  really 
does,  a higher  amount  of  gratification  and 
service  ; the  London  workman  has  access  to  so 
many  publications,  and  sees  the  progress  of 
building  improvement  day  by  day,  and  has, 
therefore,  less  need  of  the  reading  and  in- 
formation of  this  Journal,  so  far  at  least  as  we 
have  at  present  proceeded.  When  we  shall 
have  assumed  the  full  working  attitude  that  is 
intended,  then  it  will  be  that  neither  town  nor 
country  workmen  will  be  able  to  dispense  ; 
with  it,  at  any  rate  not  Avithout  loss  and  dis- 
advantage to  himself. 

We  shall  take  occasion  in  this  place  to 
remark  on  what  has  fallen  to  our  ears  from 
one  or  two  quarters  in  reference  to  what 
certain  of  our  London  friends  are  expecting 
and  calling  for  from  us,  even  at  this  early  stage 
of  our  position.  They  require  us  to  commence 
at  once  on  the  system  of  laying  down  practical 
directions  in  constructive  drawing,  after  the 
manner,  as  it  is  urged,'  of  Mr.  Peter  Nichol- 
son’s books.  Now  although,  as  we  have  ob- 
served before,  and  also  in  this  number,  that 
something  of  the  kind  is  our  intention,  we 
think  we  should  be  very  imperfectly  fulfilling 
our  purpose  if  we  were  to  commence  at  this 
period ; it  would  be  not  only  a waste  to  a great 
extent  of  our  own  efforts,  but  a great  injustice 
to  many  who  have  not  yet  had  the  chance  of 
falling  into  our  ranks.  Suppose  we  were  to 
begin  now  with  a complete  series  of  instruc- 
tions in  practical  geometry,  mensuration, 
carpentry,  and  masonry,  when  our  readers 
are  but  ten  in  the  hundred  of  what  they  may 
bo  expected  to  be  ; the  consequence  would  be 
to  deter  many  of  those  who  do  not  start 
from  the  first  from  entering  on  the  sub- 
ject at  all,  or  to  compel  them  to  do  so  at 
great  disadvantages,  first,  as  to  buying  up  all 
the  back  numbers,  and  next  as  to  reading 
through  or  studying  the  previous  propositions 
contained  in  them.  Neither  do  we  think 
this  ought  to  be  asked  of  us  ; we  have  already 
been  tolerably  explicit,  and  think  it  is  pretty 
well  understood,  that  unless  we  receive  that 
support  in  the  outset  which  such  a work  re- 
quires, that  it  will  not  be  our  duty  or  inclina- 
tion to  force  the  publication  forward.  The  public 
have  so  far  very  generously  responded  to  our 
appeal ; but  many  workmen,  we  arc  enabled  to 
say,  and  many  of  those  who  have  much  to  say 
on  the  point  of  what  they  think  The  Builder 
ought  to  contain,  and  the  like,  are  the  last  to 
put  their  hands  to  the  business  of  supporting 
it,  at  this  time  when  it  is  so  essential  that  a 
manifestation  should  be  made  of  what  is  re- 
quired, both  on  their  parts  and  our  own.  Per- 
haps we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  no  single 
work  that  ever  issued  from  the  press  was 
marked  by  more  encouraging  symptoms  of  ap- 
probation, or  more  welcomed  than  this  appears 
to  be.  This  remark  applies  to  all  those  who 
have  already  so  generously  stepped  forward  as 
purchasers  and  subscribers ; but  the  thousands 
of  working  men  for  whose  benefit  it  is  specially 


intended,  owe  it  to  themselves  to  exercise  that 
promptitude  in  marking  their  encouragement 
of  our  efforts  which  alone  can  be  regarded  as 
the  true  criterion  of  the  existence  of  a legiti- 
mate demand  for  this  class  of  publication. 

There  never  was  a period  in  the  historyof  the 
building  art  wherein  more  was  required  to  be 
done  in  the  way  we  arc  proposing  to  do  than 
this  present.  Great  changes  are  on  the  eve  of 
progress  ; indeed,  we  are  entered  upon  them. 
Machinery  and  the  iron  manufactory  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  demand  for  ornamental 
structures  on  the  other,  will  make  up  an 
amount  of  variation  from  the  present  practice 
of  building  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  exagge- 
rate. Engineering  science  is  exerting  an  in- 
fluence quite  foreign  to  the  most  of  our  pre- 
conceived notions  and  habits;  iron-work  is 
entering  into  the  structure  of  every  thing; 
iron-roofs  and  floors  are  making  great  inroads 
into  the  province  of  the  carpenter,  and  what 
we  have  said  in  another  place  with  reference 
to  machinery  in  masons’ work  has  almost  its 
parallel,  in  its  application  to  carpenters’  and 
joiners’  -work  : doors,  windows,  and  general 
moulded  work  is  now  being  done,  and  by 
degrees  will  much  more  be  done  by  machinery. 
The  way  in  which  all  this  is  to  be  met  is  a 
question  that  cannot  brook  to  be  blinked  much 
longer. 

M e would  not  have  ourselves  misunderstood 
if  it  were  possible  that  any  misunderstanding 
could  exist  after  what  we  have  already  said. 
The  policy  we  W'ould  pursue  is  in  ali  cases  the 
prudent,  the  conciliatory,  and  the  pacific. 
Science  will  not  be  checked  in  its  advance 
without  a damage  to  her  combatants,  but  there 
is  a way  of  extracting  good  from  the  presage 
of  adversity.  Nay,  it  is  said  of  adversity  itself 
that  it  “ is,  like  a toad,  ugly  to  the  view,  but 
wears  a jewel  in  its  head.” 

Another  ground  of  hope  for  us  is  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  ornament  in  our  public  and 
superior  private  structures;  the  restoration  of 
our  fine  old  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  the 
building  of  new  ones  in  a similar  style  of  en- 
richment, will  beget  a taste  that  will  extend 
itself  to  every  other  class  of  edifices.  Our'ordi- 
nary  masons  and  carpenters,  therefore,  will  be 
called  to  exercise]  the  vocation  of  carvers, 
and  thus  a large  amount  of  elbow  room,  as  we 
term  it,  will  be  given  to  the  rest;  but  yet  how 
necessary  it  is  that  mechanical  science  and 
ornamental  design  should  be  studied,  to  prepare 
the  present  race  of  workmen  for  the  new  school 
of  practice  in  their  several  callings. 

It  is  consolatory  to  us  to  know  and  feel 
that  there  is  this  turn  or  shift  of  things 
to  be  calculated  on,  added  to  all  which  is  the 
certainty  of  great  public  improvements  in 
forming  our  streets,  expanding  our  cities  by 
clearing  out  the  interiors ; the  destruction  by 
fire,  and  the  threatened  destruction  to  follow, 
will  compel  many  rebuildings  that  would  other- 
wise be  postponed  to  a much  later  period. 
These  things  united  will  provide  an  aggregate 
of  promised  employment  that  we  may  hope 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  our  in- 
creasing population  ; but  it  is  necessary,  as  we 
have  already  said,  to  be  prepared  for  it;  and 
the  timely  workman  in  this  respect  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  successful  one. 


PATENT  STONE-CUTTING  MACHINE  AND 
PATENT  IRON  MASONS! 

We  were  at  first  perfectly  appalled  as  we 
brought  our  eyes  to  the  reading  of  two  circulars 
that  had  been  sent  us,  headed  as  above,  and 
containing  drawings  of  the  apparatus  so  desig- 
nated. 

We  have  heard  of  the  age  of  gold  and  of 
brass,  and  of  a verity  we  are  now  in  the  age 


of  iron.  It  was  remarked  to  us  once  in  a 
jesting  humour,  in  reference  to  the  common 
introduction  of  iron-work  now-a-days,  that  we 
should  have  iron  men  very  shortly;  but  we 
little  dreamt  of  a reality  to  be  thus  typified  and 
avowed — here,  then,  is  no  mincing  the  matter, 
nor  need  there  be,  for  the  machine  that  it  ap- 
plies to  is  in  fact  and  in  truth  an  “ iron 
mason.” 

[ We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  a 
fabled  monster  that  Briareus  of  the  ancients, 
with  his  hundred  hands,  but  now  we  begin  to 
see  that  such  inventions  are  not  of  the  imagi- 
nation alone;  this  “iron  mason”  has  thrice 
the  gift  of  hands  of  the  giant  son  of  Titan — 
the  prospectus  literally  states  that  one  of  the 
machines  is  calculated  to  do  the  work  of  300 
men ! 

But  now  seriously  to  discuss  this  question, 
wishing,  as  we  cannot. avoid  doing,  all  success 
in  life  to  men  of  minds  so  ingenious  as  the  in- 
ventors of  these  machines — being  indebted  to 
them  for  the  favour  they  have  shown  to  our 
journal,  for  their  subscriptions  and  good 
wishes  in  its  behalf ; amazed  and  delighted  as 
we  are  with  the  wonderful  ingenuity  which  the 
drawings  reveal,  convinced  also  as  we  are  of 
the  efficacy  of  action  which  the  machines 
possess,  or  may  possess — seriously  and  solemn- 
ly, we  are  appalled  at  the  thoughts  it  suggests. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  see  mechanical  science,  a 
giant  power  of  human  intellect  thus  embodied, 
promising  great  gifts  and  endowments  to  tho 
commonwealth  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
sixty  thousand  masons  ! sixty  thousand  trained 
and  disciplined  handicraftsmen,  whose  province 
this  machinery  will  invade — sixty  thousand 
men,  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  and 
invested  their  lives  in  their  calling — whose 
prescriptive  right  it  is  to  live  by  their  calling 
— whose  families  depend  upon  them — we  see 
this  aggregateof  at  least  a quarter  of  a million 
souls  threatened,  not  with  instant  or  total  an- 
nihilation it  is  true,  but  with  this  gaunt  and. 
powerful  competitor  for  their  bread- — he  will 
tithe  their  loaf  at  least;  and  who  shall  say 
that  this  can  be  borne — we  say  it  canuot — . 
we  say  there  is  no  such  surplus  in  the 
working  man’s  cupboard.  We  shudder  to 
see  every  tenth  mouthful  of  food  intercepted  in 
its  passage  to  the  mouth  of  so  many  (whatever 
it  may  do  in  transferring  to  yet  uncreated 
cravings) ; we  shudder  to  see  the  shredding  of 
garments  to  clothe  this  portly  invader,  the 
pulling  down  of  the  poor  man’s  roof-tree  to 
house  and  tenant  him.  We  are  great  admirers 
of  mechanical  science  and  machinery — we 
know  that  England  owes  a great  deal  of  what 
is  called  greatness  and  an  undoubted  deal  of 
wealth  to  these  ; but  may  we  not  and  do  we 
not  pay,  and  have  wc  not  paid,  in  manv  in- 
stances, “ a great  deal  too  dearly  for  our 
whistle?” 

We  know  that  this  is  a dangerous,  or  as  we 
usually  say,  a ticklish  question  to  approach — 
but  can  we,  or  ought  we  to  shrink  from  it? 
It  is  as  much  our  duty  to  warn  against  danger 
as  to  point  out  the  course  of  profit — as  much 
to  call  attention  to  pitfalls  as  to  guide  to  emi- 
nences— and  for  whom  should  we  be  solicitous. 
Assuredly  for  our  class.  It  cannot  be  shown 
to  us  that  any  general  public  denial  or  suffer- 
ing is  experienced  which  the  introduction  of 
this  machinery  Avould  remedy.  An  increase 
of  masons  is  not  wanted,  wherefore  then,  these 
iron  ones?  But  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  be 
merely  asking  ourselves  these  and  the  like- 
questions, — the  matter  must  be  argued  gravely 
and  dispassionately;  and  we  are  notsonyfor 
this  occasion  of  bringing  us  forward  on  a ground 
which  so  much  requires  to  be  probed,  and 
bored,  and  tested ; let  us  know  what  we  are 
building  upon,  and  we  can  the  better  answer  for 
the  security  of  the  structure. 

It  is  alleged,  that  this  machinery  will  save 
four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  preparing  and  working 
stone,  that  for  every  square  foot  now  wrought 
by  hand,  at  an  expense  of  4d.,  a saving  will  be 
effected  to  reduce  it  to  something  short  of  a pen- 
ny, and  that  the  work  is  done  in  a very  superior 
manner.  Granting  all  this,  granting  the  benefit 
to  the  public  from  this  great  diminution  in  the 
cost  of  house  building  in  the  department  of  the 
mason  work  ; granting  that  an  increase  will  be 
given  in  the  consumptionof  stone,  and  therefore 
abenefit  to  proprietors  of  quarries;  granting  that 
cheaper  houses  will  be  erected,  and  probably 
more  of  them  in  which  the  working-man  will 
reap  a share,  of  advantage  in  more  ways  than 
one;grantingall  that  the  advocates  of  machinery 
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urge  in  these  and  in  other  respects,  we  still  say 
that  all  these  benefits  may  be  very  dearly  pur- 
chased, and  would  be  so,  if  by  any  sudden  in- 
fliction, for  we  call  it  an  infliction,  of  this  new 
machinery,  a reduction  is’ to  be  made  in  the 
wages  and  somewhat  stinted  comforts  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  working  men. 

There  is  a common  proverb  to  this  effect, 
that  we  may  “ buy  gold  too  dear,”  and  this  of 
a truth  is  what  is  said  we  are  doing,  literally 
as  well  as  metaphorically.  But  our  business  is 
with  the  buying  of  the  benefits  of  this  ma- 
chinery, and  these,  we  are  afraid,  it  will  he 
made  clear  arc  only  to  be  had  at  a cost  which 
is  expressed  by  the  fable  ot  the  frogs,  the 
masons  may  exclaim  to  the  capitalist,  and  to 
certain  sections  of  the  public,  who  pelt,  or  pro- 
pose to  pelt  them,  with  these  stones,  these 
machine-wrought  stones,  “ Gentlemen,  it  may 
be  fun  (or  profit)  to  you,  but  it  is  death  to  us.” 
Yes ; we  use  the  words  “ capitalist ” and  “ cer- 
tain sections  of  the  public,"  because  we  would 
limit  our  admission  of  its  advantages  thus  : the 
patentees  or  inventors,  we  will  undertake,  to 
say,  will  not  reap  any  large  or  adequate  pro- 
portion ; if  they  do,  then  will  the  exception  pre- 
vail and  not  the  rule,— and  the  large  bulk  of 
the  public  will  have  to  calculate  the  re-action 
of  loss,  as  well  as  the  direct  loss,  which  they 
will  encounter  by  a large  measure  of  injury  in- 
flicted on  their  customers,  the  working-men ; 
first  in  their  reduced  means  of  consumption, 
and  next  in  the  pauperized  dependence  which 
it  may  enforce. 

We  will  not  travel  over  the  common  argu- 
ment of  those  who  defend  machinery  and  its 
applications;  we  know- well  that  in  the  long 
run  a certain  balancc  of  advantage  is  derivable 
from  it— that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  these  things, 
like  water,  to  find  their  level — that  demand 
and  supply  adjust  themselves.  But  this  level- 
ling and  this  adjustment  is  not  brought  about 
till  many  other  things  are  drowned  in  the  tor- 
rent, or"  jerked  off  the  beam  of  adjustment; 
and  these  things  are  not  inanimate,  sense- 
less, soulless  objects,  but  precious  human  beings, 
and  we  must  talk  of  matters  in  which  their 
lives  and  souls  are  interested,  not  as  we 
discuss  the  axioms  of  a mathematical  pro- 
cess, or  solve  a problem  — we  have  no 
risrht  to  do  so.  Capital  is  not,  with  all 
its  keenness  of  vision,  the  most  acute 
calculator  of  risks  and  profits  — it  not 
infrequently  makes  gross  blunders,  and  “runs 
amuck”  for  its  own  interests  as  well  as  pre- 
judicially to  the  community.  To  be  sure,  the 
community  become  the  wiser  for  such  expe- 
riments ; but  then  there  are  the  little  things, 
the  little  precious  things,  that  are  lost  and  de- 
stroyed in  the  process — the  bodies  and  souls 
of  men,  and  women,'  and  children — the  phy- 
sical and  corporeal  deterioration  and  suffering, 
and  the  still  worse  demoralization  that  attends 
the  rude  and  violent  trial  of  these  experiments 

these  issues,  are  incalculably  serious  and 

fearful.  Who  thrusts  his  hand  in  the  fire  to 
convince  himself  of  its  heat  ? And  have  we 
not  plaved  sufficiently  long  this  game  of  expe- 
riments, this  leaving  of  waters  to  find  their 
own  level?  or  must  we,  like  the  desperate 
gamester,  seek  to  retrieve  our  losses  by  still 
more  desperate  throws?  \\  ho  wants  this 
machinery,  let  us  ask,  at  this  period?  Is  it 
not  a “carrying  our  coals  to  Newcastle:  our 
blankets  to  the  Indies.” 

But  while  we  are  mooting  all  this  serious 
matter,  does  it  not  suggest  itself  to  us  to  ask 
how  we  are  acting  towards  the  ingenious  and 
so  far  meritorious  inventors  of  this  machine — 
are  we  not  uttering  a language  prejudicial  to 
their  interests,  and  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  have  embarked  in  the  speculation,  and 
this  we  have  no  right  to  do.  How,  if  our 
words  shall  take  effect,  are  we  to  compensate 
them  for  the  probable  profit  of  which  we  may 
have  thereby  deprived  them — we  say  probable 
profit,  for  it* is  by  no  means  certain,  judging 
from  common  experience,  that  profit  will  attend 
it.  We  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  their  calcula- 
tions ; assuming,  therefore,  that  profits  are 
to  be  made,  founded  on  these  calculations,  how, 
we  sav,  shall  we  be  able  to  compensate  the  par- 
ties fur  any  damage  they  may  suffer  by  our 
words?  We  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  acquit 
ourselves  in  this  respect,  and  also  to  throw  out 
hint*  in  a proper  spirit,  and  for  practical  ends  ; 
but  as  our  present  paper  has  extended  over  the 
limit  we  had  set  ourselves,  we  will  defer  to  a 
succeeding  number  what  we  have  to  say  in  ad- 
dition, and  merely  subjoin  for  the  present  a few 


extracts  from  the  circulars,  that  may  serve 
to  explain  more  as  regards  the  character  and 
the  power  of  these  machines  than  anything  we 
have  written  in  the  foregoing. 

In  describing  the  “ Patent  Stone-cutting 
Machine,”  the  following  has  reference  : — 

“ The  length  of  train  which  can  be  passed  through 
the  machine  in  ten  hours,  reckoning  2 feet  3 inches 
per  minute,  is  1 325  feet,  which  at  3 feet  3 inches 
broad,  gives  4300  feet  of  surface  dressing.  Then 
suppose  the  sides  arc  cut  the  whole  depth — say  12 
inches — they  give  2050  feet  more,  which,  without 
reckoning  that  the  ends  can  be  dressed  at  the  same 
time,  gives  0950  superficial  feet ; but  to  make 
allowance  for  the  spaces  between  the  stones,  for 
setting  tools,  and  other  losses  and  delays,  take  off  a 
half  of  this,  and  we  have  still  3500  feet  left  for  a 
day’s  work,  or  equal  to  the  average  performance  of 
above  300  ordinary  masons.  This  quantity,  done 
by  hand-labour,  will  cost  4d.  per  foot,  or  about 
58/.  for  a day’s  work ; while  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  expense  of  day  labourers,  loading  and 
unloading,  tear  and  wear  of  machinery,  &c.,  it 
cannot,  by  the  new  method,  cost  above  one-fifth  of 
that  sum,  besides  being  much  more  accurately 
done. 

“ The  following  is  an  example  which  may  be  pal- 
pable to  the  mind  of  every  reader  : — Suppose  the 
double  line  of  foot  payment  from  the  cross  to  the 
head  of  Washington-street,  in  our  city  of  Glasgow, 
contains  120,000  feet  of  hewing,  the  saving  on  the 
cost  of  preparing  this  quantity  would  be  1,000/., 
reckoning  at  2d.  per  foot,  and  it  would  be  all 
polished,  a process  which  has  at  present  to  be  per- 
formed at  an  expense  of  shoe  leather  to  the  good 
citizens,  which,  if  counted  fairly,  would  astonish 

them.  

The  following  refer  to  the  “ Patent  Iron- 
Mason.” 

“ In  the  4th  part  of  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Magazine, 
there  were  given  a plate  and  description  of  the  first 
and  principal  one  of  a scries  of  patent  machines  for 
cutting,  dressing,  and  preparing  stone-work.  The 
annexed  plate  contains  drawings  of  some  of  the 
others.  The  first  was  for  preparing  plain  and 
parallel  blocks  for  walls  or  solid  buildings ; these 
are  for  cutting  out  columns,  either  whole  or  in 
pieces,  with  the  mouldings  on  them,  also  grindstones 
and  other  articles  of  a cylindrical  form.  The  plans 
of  the  machinery  for  fluting  columns  will  be  given 
at  a future  period. 

“ It  will  bcobvious  on  comparing  the  several  ma- 
chines, thatthesameprincipleisadoptedinall;  namely, 
the  employing  of  wheels  with  tools  fixed  in  them  to 
cut  the  stone,  the  parallel  work  being  produced 
by  moving  the  stones  forward  in  carriages  running 
on  a horizontal  plane,  and  the  cylindrical  being 
produced  by  causing  the  stones  to  revolve  on  an 
axis  while  under  the  operation  of  the  tools.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  dressing  building 
stones  by  machinery  was  presumed  to  be  the  pre- 
serving the  corners  and  edges  unbroken  and  unhurt. 
This  difficulty,  however,  has  been  effectually  ob- 
viated by  giving  all  the  cutting-wheels  a slight  in- 
clination, or  in  other  words,  by  giving  the  plane,  in 
which  the  points  of  the  tools  revolve,  a slight  dip 
where  the  tools  first  strike  into  the  stone,  so 
that  in  passing  away  off  the  stones  the  tools  are  ele- 
vated so  as  not  to  touch  them.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  the  use  of  a cylinder  with  tools  attached  to 
it  is  not  new.  A rude  attempt  to  dress  a flat  sur- 
face of  stone  with  one  was  made  near  to  Edin- 
burgh about  fourteen  years  ago,  but  it  failed.  Its 
application  in  the  present  form  for  dressing 
columns,  together  with  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
machinery  for  this  purpose,  are  claimed  by  the  pre- 
sent patentees. 

“ The  time  occupied  in  dressing  both  sides  and 
the  periphery  of  a grindstone  5 feet  in  diameter, 
and  of  10  inches  thickness,  will  be  15  minutes;  and 
if  to  this  be  added  30  minutes  employed  in  setting 
the  stone  preparatory  to  dressing  the  first  side,  and 
for  afterwards  turning  and  setting  it  for  the  second, 
there  are  15  minutes,  at  which  rate  13  grindstones 
will  be  produced  in  10  hours — and  reckoning  that 
the  tools  will  stand  as  they  do  in  the  machine  for 
plain  work  in  Mr.  Neilson’s  quarry,  Woodside,  2 
sets  will  serve  for  the  10  hours.  30  minutes  are 
amply  sufficient  for  shifting  a set  of  tools.  The 
attendance  of  one  active  man  and  a boy,  with  the 
assistance  of  a stout  little  crane,  and  a duplicate 
carriage  to  load  while  the  other  is  in  use,  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  machine  fully  at  work,  and 
superintend  the  steam-engine  also.” 


PROBLEMS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I beg  to  offer  the  following  solution  of  the 
problem  given  in  No.  II.  of  The  Builder.  The 
figure  there  shewn  is  not,  I presume,  quite  accu- 
rate, having  apparently  been  formed  by  the  compo- 
sitor out  of  rules,  for  by  dividing  the  extra  piece  by 
a vertical  line  through  the  centre,  and  placing  the 


figure  thus  obtained  in  the  space  which  would  be 
left,  a square  would  be  formed,  only  one  cut  having 
been  employed ; but  supposing  the  figure  was  in- 
tended for  a square,  with  a smaller  square,  equal  to 
one-fourth  the  area  of  the  larger  placed  at  one  cor- 
ner, the  mode  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure 
will  perform  what  is  required.  The  dotted  lines 
show  the  cuts,  the  strong  lines  the  original  piece  of 
carpet,  and  the  thin  lines  the  pieces  cut  off  and 
placed  in  their  proper  places  to  form  the  square. 


The  lady  who  proposed  this  problem  is  evidently 
an  ingenious  person.  Perhaps  she  or  some  of  your 
correspondents  would  explain  the  way  to  proceed  in 
a case  where  the  carpet  was  of  the  form  shown  in 


fig.  2,  namely,  a square  with  one-fourth  removed 
1 remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Marks. 


Sir, — My  father  has  given  me  a large  square 
field,  which  I wish  to  divide  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing : — I shall  retain  one  quarter  of  it  for  a cottage 
and  garden,  the  remainder  I want  dividing  into  four 
fields,  all  of  a shape  and  all  of  a size.  A plan  of 
the  above  will  probably  not  be  denied  to 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  s. 


I 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN— METAL 
WARES— GLASS,  AND  EARTHENWARE. 

The  second  report  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  Parliament  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  children  employed  in  mines 
and  manufactories  is  just  come  to  hand,  and  wc 
have  hardly  had  time  to  look  into  it.  It  is 
true  that  "builders  are  fortunately  removed 
from  the  category  of  trades  wherein  abuses  as 
to  the  employment  of  the  young  are  prevalent, 
with  the  exception  of  such  branches  as  may 
be  said  to  be  in  alliance  with  us,  as  those  of 
brick  and  general  earthenware,  the  metal- 
works, and  glass-works  ; these  we  have  chosen 
to  select  from,  and  we  are  sure  the  great 
body  of  the  building  fraternity  will  join  with 
us  in  sympathising  with  the  sufferers— nay, 
not  alone  this,  but  in  doing  all  in  their  power 
in  their  proper  places  and  in  a proper  way  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings.  Lord  Ashley's 
motion  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  is,  however,  the  most  important 
feature  of  promise  in  this  respect;  we  invite 
attention  to  it,  and  cordially  express  for  our- 
selves-and  our  class  our  grateful  thanks  to  that 
estimable  nobleman  for  his  exertions  in  behalf 
of  suffering  children. 


SIR  JOHN  SOANE’S  BEQUEST. 

We  perceive  by  an  advertisement  in  the 
Athenceum  of  the  18th  of  February,  that  the 
annual  distribution  of  the  interest  of  5000/.  in 
the  3£  per  cent  reduced,  is  to  take  place  on  the 
24th  of  this  month.  This  amount  was  left  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Soane,  with  instructions  in 
his  will,  that  it  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
relief  of  distressed  architects,  and  the  widows 
and  children  of  architects,  left  in  destitute  or 
distressed  circumstances. 

In  calling;  attention  to  this  munificent  pro- 
vision of  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  John  Soane, 
we  cannot  forbear  to  express  a hope  that  it 
may  not  remain  the  only  solitary  instance  (with, 
we  believe,  one  trivial  exception)  of  such  a 
fund  being  devoted  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  the  members  and  the  families  of  members 
of  this  profession. 

We  regret  to  know  that  there  are  many  at 
this  present  time  applicants  for  the  relief  which 
this  fund  affords  ; but  however  small  the  dole, 
it  will  be  found  important  in  the  mitigation 
of  distress.  Many  of  the  children  of  the 
fatherless  will  have  the  bread  of  Sir  John’s 
bounty  broken  to  them,  and  mav,  as  in  innu- 
merable other  instances  of  the  working  of  simi- 
lar bounties,  be  saved  from  the  present  anguish 
of  want,  and  reared  to  their  country  its  orna- 
ments. 

We  regard  Sir  John  Soane’s  bequests  with 
considerable  affection,  as  the  nucleus  around 
which  may  be  formed  a broader  scheme  or 
provision  for  the  succour  and  service  of  the  i 
profession,  and  as  furnishing  an  instance  wor- 
thy of  imitation  on  the  part  of  the  kindred  and 
subordinate  branches  of  the  building  art.  XV c 
look  back  on  the  period  of  the  founding  of 
hospitals,  alms-houses,  and  colleges,  and  sigh 
to  think  how  little  provision  is  being  made  in 
these  days  to  meet  the  forthcoming  pressure  of 
a wearing  out  of  the  energies  of  the  wcaklv- 
struggling,  for  whom  this  world  has  too 
many  sinuosities  and  opposing  circumstances. 
Would  that  a retreat  for  honourable  old  age, 
and  schools  for  the  ill-provided  offspring  of  the 
unfortunate,  could  be  reared  up  amongst  us  as 
of  old,  stimulating  and  encouraging  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  humbler  virtues  of  the  industrious 
citizen,  instead  of  exciting  to  the  desperate 
competitive  strife,  and  its  unholy  concomitants, 
which  the  cold  philosophy  of  our  modern  times 
sets  forth. 

We  have  gone  a little  out  of  our  way  to 
indulge  in  these  our  fond  aspirations,  but  we 
return  to  the  resting-point  or  fulcrum,  as  we 
regard  this  legacy  of  Sir  John  Soane,  and  the 
accompanying  bequest  of  his  museum  for  the 
benefit  of  art,  artists,  and  the  public.  Those 
who  have  not  seen  his  house,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  antiquities  and  other  rarities  with  which 
it  is  filled,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  extraordi- 
nary value  and  interest  which  they  present,  nor 
of  the  great  consideration  that  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  the  man. 

It  falls  not  in  our  way  at  present  to  under- 
take the  ta*k  of  eulogizing  or  defending, — we 
have  simply  to  point  out  as  a part  of  our  duty, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  what  are  the 
advantages  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  virtue 
of  Sir  John’s  intentions  as  defined  in  his  will.' 
It  will  be  seen,  on  referencejto  our  list  of  pub- 
lic places  of  resort,  that  the  museum  is  open 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  we  should  advise 
every  one,  especially  of  the  building  craft,  to 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the 
profit  of  an  inspection.  We  believe  it  is  only 
open  to  country  visitants  at  present,  but  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  to  general  ones.  The 
admission  is  by  card,  to  be  obtained  as  will  be 
directed  at  the  museum. 


LABOURERS’  COTTAGES. 

On  estates  of  moderate  extent,  where  the 
proprietor  looks  into  everything  himself,  much 
may  be  done  by  his  personally  examining, 
along  with  his  carpenter,  the  Labourers'  Cot- 
tages already  existing,  and  ascertaining  their 
present  state  with  reference  to  the  list  of  essen- 
tial requisites.  This  being  done,  the  next  step 
is  to  devise  improvements  by  draining ; by  ad- 
ditions of  garden  ground  ; by  putting  the  gar- 
den and  the  cottage,  if  practicable,  in  a ring 
fence ; and  by  such  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  cottage  as  may  appear  necessary  for  health 
and  .comfort.  To  assist  in  this  manner  of  im- 
provement the  following  particulars  may  be 
found  useful. 
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Situation. — It  ought  to  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  main  object  in  building  a 
cottage  is  to  produce  a comfortable  dwelling; 
and  that  for  this  purpose  a dry  airy  situation, 
in  which,  if  possible,  the  ground  falls  gently 
from  the  cottage  on  every  side  ; an  aspect  that 
will  allow  the  sun  to  shine  on  every  side  wall 
of  the  cottage  a portion  of  every  day  in  the 
year;  thick  walls,  and  thick  or  double  far- 
projecting  roots  of  high  pitch,  arc  most  de- 
sirable requisites.  Whether  the  front,  the  end, 
or  one  side  of  the  cottage  is  parallel  to  the  ad- 
joining road,  ought  to  be  considered  a matter  of 
no  consequence  ; indeed,  so  far  from  a parallel 
position  being  desirable,  an  oblique  one  is  in 
general  preferable. 

Garden. — The  garden  ought  always,  if 
possible,  to  surround  the  cottage,  and  it  ought 
never  to  be  less  in  extent  than  a sixth  of  an 
acre  ; but  as  in  cottages  already  existing  it 
may  often  be  found  impracticable  to  surround 
the  cottage  with  its  garden,  the  next  best  nr- 
ragements  are,  to  have  the  garden  before,  or 
behind,  or  on  one  side;  or  partly  before  and 
behind  and  partly  on  one  side.  If  the  main 
body  of  the  garden  must  of  necessity  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  cottage,  then  there  should  be  a 
direct  communication  with  it  by  a path,  so  as 
to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  incon- 
venience and  discomfort  of  an  isolated  garden. 
Cottage  allotments,  by  which  are  to  be  under- 
stood portions  of  ground  in  a field  allotted  to 
cottages  at  some  distance,  are  much  better  than 
no  gardens  at  all ; but  they  are  far  from  pro- 
ducing the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  a garden 
in  close  contact  with  the  cottage  to  which  it 
belongs. 

Materials. — When  the  walls  are  of  pise, 
mud,  cob,  clay  lumps,  or  any  other  description 
of  consolidated  earth,  the  thickness  of  two 
feet  may  be  obtained  in  solid  materials ; and 
this  may  also  be  the  case  where  stone  is 
abundant : but  where  brick  must,  of  necesssity, 
be  used,  the  thickness  of  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  is  to  be  attained  most  economically  by 
building  the  walls  with  brick  on  edge  hollow, 
and  filling  them  up  with  concrete.  By  this 
means  we  form  a mass  of  solid  material,  which 
will,  of  course,  have  a greater  capacity  for 
heat  than  a hollow  wall,  and  consequently  give 
out  more  when  it  is  wanted  for  heating  the  air 
of  the  rooms.  The  advantages  of  thick  walls, 
and  of  thick  or  double  roofs,  of  high  pitch,  and 
projecting  at  the  caves,  with  reference  to  re- 
taining heat,  arc  greater  than  can  well  be  con- 
ceived by  those  who  have  not  dwelt  in  a cot- 
tage. A high  and  dry  floor  is  essential,  whether 
this  be  obtained  by  placing  the  cottage  on  a 
terrace,  or  by  raising  the  floor  inside,  and  as- 
cending to  it  by  outside  steps. 

Designing  Cottages.  — We  have  summed 
up  the  essential  requisites  fora  labourer’s  cot- 
tage, with  a view  to  convenience,  comfort,  and 
other  directly  useful  properties.  The  following 
rules  are  to  be  considered  as  additional,  and  as 
having  for  their  object  to  superadd  to  comfort 
and  convenience  the  beauties  of  architectural 
design  and  taste. 

1.  Every  exterior  wall  should  shew  a plinth 
at  its  base,  and  a frieze  or  wall  plate  imme- 
diately under  the  roof.  In  the  case  of  earthen 
walls,  the  plinth  should  be  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  the  wall-plate  of  wood.  The  stones  of  the 
plinth  should  be  larger  than  those  used  in  the 
plain  parts  of  the  wall  which  are  above  it;  and 
the  upper  finishing  of  the  plinth  may  be  the 
outer  edge  of  a course  of  slates,  flagstone  tiles, 
or  bricks,  laid  in  cement,  extending  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  rising  of  damp  ; the  appearance  of 
the  edge  of  this  course  as  a moulding  or  string 
course  crowning  the  plinth,  will,  therefore,  be 
highly  expressive  of  utility  : or  the  entire  plinth 
may  be  built  in  cement,  which  will  be  equally 
effective  in  preventing  the  rising  of  damp,  as 
well  as  expressive  of  that  important  use. 

2.  The  pitch  of  the  roof,  whatever  may  be 
the  material  with  which  it  is  covered,  should  be 
such  as  to  prevent  snow  from  lying  on  it;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  cross  section  should  gene- 
rally be  an  equilateral  triangle.  Cottages 
which  form  gate-lodges  in  the  Grecian  or 
Italian  styles  form  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; but 
such  lodges  never  express  the  same  ideas  of 
comfort  as  high-roofed  cottages,  with  high  and 
bold  chimneys.  Such  lodges,  indeed,  are  com- 
monly called  “boxes;”  and  in  fact  many  of 
them  arc  so  deficient  in  height,  and  in  every 
other  dimension,  that  they  give  rise  to  ideas  the 


very  opposite  of  those  of  freedom  and  com- 
fort. 

3.  When  the  wall  of  a house  is  built  of  rub- 
ble-work, small  stones,  or  bricks,  the  sharp 
right  angles  formed  at  the  sides  of  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  at  the  corners  of  the  build- 
ing are  liable  to  be  injured  by  accident  or  the 
weather,  so  that  first  the  mortar  of  the  joints, 
and  afterwards  the  stones  or  bricks,  drop  out. 
To  guard  against  this  evil,  or  the  idea  of  it, 
larger  stones  are  used  in  building  jambs  and 
corners,  or  the  jambs  are  splayed  or  rounded 
off,  while  the  lintels  and  sills  of  the  doors  and 
windows  are  formed  of  single  stones.  Hence 
all  doors  and  windows  in  such  walls  should  be 
surrounded  by  casings  of  some  sort,  or  have 
the  jambs,  sills,  or  lintels,  splayed.  Hence, 
also,  the  propriety  of  quoin-stones  at  the  an- 
gles or  corners,  of  coping-stones  to  the  gables, 
of  cut  and  dressed  stones  to  the  chimney-tops, 
and  of  larger  stones  to  the  plinths  than  those 
generally  used  in  the  plain  parts  of  the  wall 
above  them.  In  the  case  of  earthen  walls, 
the  jambs,  sills,  and  lintels  may  be  of  timber, 
or  formed  of  brick  carried  up  from  the  plinth. 

4.  Every  stack  of  chimneys  should  consist 
of  four  parts:  a plinth,  which  should  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  above  the  roof;  one  or  more  base 
mouldings,  or  splayed  weatherings  resting  on 
the  plinth  ; a shaft  rising  from  the  base  mould- 
ings, of  analogous  proportions  to  the  doors  and 
windows;  and  a capital  or  cornice  moulding 
and  cap  or  blocking,  as  a termination  to  the 
shaft.  The  materials  of  the  chimney-tops 
ought  in  general  to  be  superior  in  quality  to 
those  of  the  walls  ; for  example,  if  the  walls 
are  of  rubble-stone,  the  chimnevs  should  be  of 
stone  squared  and  dressed.  When  the  walls 
are  of  earth,  the  entire  stack  of  chimneys  will, 
of  course,  be  built  of  brick  or  stone. 

5.  When  the  flues  of  the  chimneys  are  car- 
ried up  in  the  outer  wall,  there  ought  always 
to  be  a projection  outwards  i n that  wall,  be- 
neath the  chimneys,  carried  up  from  the  ground, 
so  as  to  give  the  necessary  space  for  the  flues, 
the  strength  of  a buttress  to  the  wall,  with  a 
sufficient  breadth  for  supporting  the  chimney 
tops,  and  the  architectural  expression  of  all 
these  purposes. 

b.  Eaves-gutters,  and  ridge  and  hip  corer- 
ings,  with  similar  details  essential  as  “ finish- 
ings,” as  well  as  for  habitablenes  and  comfort, 
should  never  be  omitted.  The  eaves-gutters 
should  be  properly  supported  by  brackets, 
these  being  of  stone  or  brick,  except  in  the 
case  of  earthen  walls,  where  they  ought  to  be 
of  wood. 

7-  Over  the  front  door  or  porch  of  every 
cottage,  there  ought  to  be  a worked  stone,  on 
which  should  be  cut  the  name  of  the  cottage, 
the  initials  of  the  first  occupant,  a number,  a 
sign,  or  some  distinctive  mark  of  the  cottage, 
by  which  it  may  be  registered  in  the  book  of 
the  estate. 

8.  In  rendering  cottages  ornamental,  the 
most  important  parts  and  members  of  structure 
are  those  on  which  most  decoration  should  be 
bestowed ; such  as  the  porch,  entrance  door, 
window  of  the  principal  room,  upper  parts  of 
the  gables,  chimney-tops,  &c. : and,  in  orna- 
menting each  particular  part,  the  most  impor- 
tant details  of  that  part  should  receive  the 
highest  degree  of  decoration  ; for  example,  the 
hinges  and  latch  or  lock  of  a door,  should  be 
made  richer  than  the  muntings  and  styles,  and 
the  muntings  and  styles  richer  than  the  panels  ; 
and,  hence,  a door  in  which  no  ornament  is 
bestowed  on  the  latch  or  the  hinges  ought  not 
to  have  the  muntings,  styles,  or  panels, 
studded  over  with  ornamental  nail  heads  as  is 
often  done. 

9.  Nothing  should  be  introduced  in  any  de- 
sign, however  ornamental  it  may  appear  to  be, 
that  is  at  variance  with  propriety*,  comfort,  or 
sound  workmanship.  The  mind  revolts  at  the 
idea  of  ornaments  that  have  no  connexion  with 
construction  or  use,  tacked  on  the  walls  of 
houses. 

For  the  Labourers'  Cottages  on  Estates  ma- 
naged by  Agents,  we  would  recommend  a tour 
of  inspection  by  a competent  person,  and  a re- 
port drawn  up  on  their  present  state,  and  on 
the  means  of  their  improvement.  The  Report 
should  include  the  character  of  the  surface  soil 
and  subsoil  on  which  each  particular  cottage 
stands;  the  state  of  surface  and  underground 
drainage  ; the  aspect  of  the  different  sides  of 
the  cottage,  and  its  shelter  or  exposure  ; the 
sources  of  water  and  of  fuel ; the  state  of  the 
back-yard,  &c.,  if  any;  the  state  of  the  garden; 
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and  the  connexion  of  the  cottage  with  the 
nearest  public  road.  The  cottage  itself  oag 
next  to  be  examined  as  to  plan  and  accommo- 
dation, height  of  the  side  walls,  thickness  of 
the  walls,  'roof  and  gutters,  floor,  windows, 
stair,  fireplace,  bed-rooms,  exterior  appear- 
ance, &c.  The  Report  should  then  point  out 
the  additions  and  alterations  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  cottage  what  it  ought  to  be,  illustrating 
these  bv  plans,  sections,  and  sketches,  anil  gi\- 
ing  lists  of  fruit-trees  and  shrubs,  where  these 
are  wanting  for  the  garden.  \\  ould  that  we 
could  hear  of  some  of  the  first  landed  proprie- 
tors in  the  country  having  such  Reports  made 
on  the  labourers’  cottages,  and  the  school- 
houses,  on  their  estates  1 The  practice  would 
soon  after  become  general,  and  the  good  that 
would  ultimately  result  to  the  cottager  and  Ins 
children,  and  the  accession  ol  beauty,  and  ap- 
pearance of  comfort,  to  rural  scenery,  would 
be  immense. 

To  he  a possessor  of  landed  property,  wo 
consider  the  greatest  worldly  privilege  which 
anv  man  can  enjoy.  No  other  kind  of  pro- 
pe'rty  is  calculated 'to  afford  to  the  possessor  so 
much  rational  enjoyment  whether  in  the 
occupation  required  for  its  cultivation 
and  improvement,  or  in  the  recreation 
which  it  procures  in  its  embellishment.  In 
many,  if  not  in  most,  cases,  landed  property 
enables  its  owner  to  contribute,  in  a more  im- 
mediate and  direct  manner  than  many  other 
kinds  of  property,  to  the  happiness  of  his  iel- 
low- creatures,  by  improving  the  dwellings  of 
those  who  reside  on  it;  and  it  enables  him  to 
procure  the  applause  of  the  public,  by  combin- 
ing improvement  with  embellishment  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  his  estate  an  ornament  to 
the  country  in  which  it  is  situated.  There  are 
few  or  no  landed  estates  which  do  not  include 
a number  of  habitations,  more  or  less  scattered 
over  the  land,  occupied  by  the  humblest  and 
most  helpless  class  of  society,  common  country 
labourers.  These  dwellings  are  in  many 
places  miserable  within,  and  in  few  arc  they 
respectable  without.  Now  our  earnest  desire 
is  to  direct  the  attention-  of  landed  proprietors 
to  this  subject.  On  some  estates  the  cottages 
may  be  already  sufficiently  comfortable;  but 
in  much  the  greater  number  we  know  that  tins 
is  far  from  being  the  case  ; and  what  is  lament- 
able, but  nevertheless  proved  to  be  true  bevond 
all  doubt,  is,  that  on  those  estates  m which 
agriculture  is  arrived  to  the  highest  degree  ot 
perfection,  for  example,  in  the  North  of  En- 
gland and  the  South  of  Scotland,  the  cottages 
of  the  farmers’  labourers  are  far  worse  than 
they  are  anv  where  else.  We  would  entreat 
landed  proprietors  to  examine  the  cottages  ol 
their  labourers  themselves,  or  institute  inquiry 
into  their  condition  by  competent  persons. 
IVe  would  suggest  that  increasing  the  comforts 
of  the  labourer’s  home  is  the  most  effectual 
means  that  can  be  taken,  not  only  for  render- 
inn-  him  a better  member  of  society,  but  a 
better  labourer  ; and  there  is,  also,  no  doubt 
that  he  will  be  more  likely  to  bring  up  his 
family  in  moral  and  industrious  habits.  It 
used 'to  be  alleged  by  some  that  mcreasing 
the  comforts  of  cottagers  only  increased  their 
numbers,  and  ultimately  added  to  the  mass  of 

misery  among  this  class;  but  this  opinion  has 

more  'recently  been  found  to  he  erroneous,  tor 
thinking  parents,  who  possess  a strong  sense 
of  comfort  and  enjoyment,  will  not  risk  the 
diminution  of  the  sources  of  happiness  by  bur- 
dening themselves  with  large  families.  As  a 
proof  of  the  effective  working  of  this  principle, 
we  refer  to  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the 
labouring  population  are  highly  educated ; as 
for  example,  Austria,  Bavaria,  IV  urtemburg, 
and  Prussia. 


without  a garden  ? No  one  blames  the  cot- 
tager for  this  state  of  things  ; but  the  idea  of  a 
thoughtless  or  inhuman  landlord,  or  of  an  un- 
feeling mercenary  agent,  immediately  occurs 
What,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a greater  idea  ot 
comfort,  and  of  an  enlightened,  benevolent 
landlord,  than  to  see  every  cottage  on  his  estate 
rearing  its  high  steep  roof  and  bold  architec- 
tural chimnev-tops,  indicating  ample  room  and 
warmth  within ; the  whole  in  good  repair,  and 
surrounded  bv  fruit-trees,  in  a well  stocked  and 
neatlv  kept  garden?  Every  one,  in  travelling 
through  a country,  must  have  observed  how- 
much  of  its  beauty  depends  on  the  state  ot  its 
cottages  and  their  gardens.  We  would  there- 
fore entreat  the  possessors  of  landed  property 
to  consider  how  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
country  depends  upon  them  ; and  we  would 
farther  beg  of  them  to  ask  themselves  whether 
it  is  not  one  of  the  duties  entailed  on  them  by 
the  possession  of  this  property,  to  render  it  not 
only  beneficial  to  their  families  and  to  all  who 
live  on  it,  but  ornamental  to  the.  country.-— 
From  Supplement  to  Loudon's  Encyclopedia 
of  Architecture . 


cursory  manner  which  the  time  at  his  disposal 
admitted  of,  might,  as  he  said,  almost  savour 
of  presumptuousness — 

“ He  should  coll  the  attention  of  the  students  to 
two  rolls  [about  sixteen  feet  long  each],  in  the  first 
of  which  the  plans  of  the  remarkable  temples  of  the 
ancient  world,  from  the  Tabernacle  in  the  V ilder- 
ness  (1491  n.  c.),  to  the  reception  of  Christianity 
(313  c.),  and  in  the  second,  those  from  that 

epoch  down  to  1842,  were  all  laid  down  to  the  same 
scale.  There  was  displayed,  as  it  were,  the  gene- 
alogy of  temples  during  3330  years.”  ^ 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  LECTURES 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

No.  II. 


What  wc  admire  in  the  Professor  more, 
if  possible,  than  the  extent  and  profundity  of 
his  researches,  his  unwearied  industry,  or  the 
natural  talent  by  which  he  has  been  qualified 
for  the  practice  of  his  art,  is  that  passion, 
amounting  almost  to  a prejudice,  with  which 
he  views  and  entertains  every  thing  pertaining 
to  it.  A little  more,  and  his  very  self  would 
he  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  this  all-absorbing  ob- 
ject of  his  devotion.  It  is  this  quality,  this 
spirit  of  chivalrous  adherence,  which  makes 
liim  most  fitted  to  lead  in  these  days  of  coldly 
calculating  utility,— hear  him,  how  lie  speaks 
of  the  supremacy  of  architecture  over  cveiy 
other  pursuit  of'husiness  and  art  winch  has 
engrossed  the  minds  of  men  ; can  more  be  said 
of  it  than, 

4*  That  the  development'  of  the  human  faculties  | 
was  exhibited  in  the  history  of  architecture  under 
its  most  favourable  aspect.  The  art  might  be  I 
termed  the  epitome  of  civilization,  the  first  fruits  ot 
social  order  and  combination,  of  every  discovery  m 
science,  and  of  every  conception  of  beauty.  1 op- 
tical history  was  of  comparatively  inferior  inte- 
rest, and  betrayed,  for  the  most  part,  the  depravity 
of  our  species.  The  natural  labours  of  man,  those 
of  agriculture,  or  commerce,  their  unvarying  suc- 
cession, brief  endurance,  and  disappointment,  leave 
melancholy  convictions  ; but  in  the  occupation  of 
architecture  man  finds  the  employment  of  those 
higher  aspirations  and  idealities  for  which  he  feels 
himself  born,  as  well  as  of  bis  physical  energies. 
Here  he  perceives  that  he  has  a sc  • ; all  his  loftier 
conceptions— order,  calculation,  beauty,  and  ““mor- 
tality— are  opened  to  his  contemplation,  and  he 
seems  to  feel  the  power  of  extending  his  works 
and  his  memory  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature  and  ot 
time  " 


anu  i i U3SIU. 

The  nower  of  improving  the  health  and  add- 
inE  to  tile  comforts  of  a number  of  individuals, 


ing  to  me  cuimuu=  - , - 

•who  in  a great  degree  look  up  to  and  are  de- 
pendant on  us,  must  surely  be  a source  of  hap- 
piness to  every  rightly  constituted  mind.  1 he 
increased  attachment  of  the  benefited  party 
that  will  thus  be  produced  ought  surely  to  be  a 
source  of  gratification;  independently  alto- 
gether of  the  increased  value  to  the  property, 
by  more  durable  habitations,  stronger  and 
steadier  workmen,  and  by  families  less  likely 
to  become  paupers,  vagrants,  or  pilferers. 

The  improvement  of  labourers’  cottages  re- 
commends itself  to  the  landed  proprietor  in 
another  point  of  view,  viz.,  the  ornament 
which  such  cottages  will  confer  on  his  estate. 
What  can  have  a more  miserable  appearance 
than  a wretched  cottage  out  of  repair,  and 


In  this  strain,  and  under  the  influence  of  a 
sentiment  thus  expressed,  we  find  him  all  along 
asserting  the  claim  of  architecture  to  he  re- 
garded as  the  crowning  stone  of  those  great 
edifices,  or  eras  of  civilization,  which  the 
world  has  built  up  at  various  periods,  and  in 
her  various  countries,  that  after  an  appren- 
ticeship, as  he  terms  it,  in  the  ruder  and 
simpler  exercises  of  manual  and  mental  powei, 
the  full  dignity  of  maturity  came  to  be  exhi- 
bited in  this  all-comprehensive  science,  as  he 
says  of  the  age  of  Alexander  and  the  Romans. 

“ Man  now  contends  with  the  elements.  The 
ocean  is  curbed  by  his  ports,  and  quays,  and  Pharos : 
he  sails  across  its  bosom:  marshes  are  drained; 
sewers,  canals,  aqueducts,  and  roads  exhibit  the 
mastery  he  had  acquired,  and  his  conquests  over 
nature.  Frontinus,  whose  work  on  aqueducts  was 
written  about  the  year  80,  has  a passage  remark- 
ably illustrative  of  the  growth  of  this  spirit  in  his 
time.  After  giving  a description  of  the  nine  aque- 
ducts under  his  care,  brought  to  Rome  by  succes- 
sive labours,  making  an  aggregate  length  of  about 
142  miles,  he  exclaims,  ‘ With  so  many  waters, 
and  so  many  magnificent  works  necessary  for  their 
transport  to  this  great  city,  will  you  compare  the 
idle  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  even  the  inert  works 
of  the  Greeks,  however  celebrated  and  glorious  in 
history  ?’  ” 


“ The  resemblance  of  the  plan  of  the  Tabernacle 
„ the  Wilderness,  and  with  its  surrounding  court 
(the  first  in  our  series,  n.c.  1491),  and  still  more, 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  ; with  the  arrangement 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  temple,  down  to  the  An- 
tonines  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our  era, 
is  very  remarkable.  In  the  first  the  parallelogram 
is  preceded  by  a portico  of  an  irregular  number, 
namely,  of  five  columns.  In  the  second  (1012  B.C.), 
we  have  the  Temple  in  Antis. 

“ If  wc  enter  into  particulars,  we  are  still  more 
struck  with  their  correspondence ; we  find,  form- 
stance,  the  irregular  number  iu  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter at  Agrigentum,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  antiquity:  seven  columns  compose 
the  front ; and  we  are  reminded  of  Solomon’s  saying, 
(Prov.  ix.)  * Wisdom  has  builded  her  house,  she 
has  hewn  out  her  seven  columns.'  Again,  at 
Pmstum  we  have  a temple  (miscalled  a basilica)  with 
nine  columns  in  the  front.  Other  examples  also 
might  be  cited.  Again,  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
that  of  Themis  at  Rhamnus,  and  the  frequent  tem- 
ple in  Antis,  with  its  pronaos  and  hieron,  is  the 
constant  copy.  The  altar  of  sacrifice,  that  of  in- 
cense, the  laver,  the  table  of  show -bread,  are  ali 
traced  either  in  existing  remains,  in  bas-reliefs,  or 
in  medals.  . . 

“ The  connexion  of  Sacred  and  Classic  Architec- 
ture is  thus  apparent ; and  the  author  of  ‘ The  Pla- 
giarisms of  the  Heathen  Detected,’  (Mr.  Hood,  of 
Hath,)  is  borne  out  in  this  comparison  of  the  plan 
and  arrangement  of  temple  architecture.  The  com- 
mon error  (and  one  to  be  carefully  avoided)  is  the 
attempt  to  trace  this  resemblance  in  the  styles,  or 
the  orthographic  figure  of  the  parts  and  orders— the 
mere  vesture  of  the  scheme  ; and  the  failure  in 
straining  the  texts  and  examples  (Corinthian  or 
Doric)  to  a perfect  correspondence,  either  in  « ood, 
Villalpandus,  or  his  learned  predecessor,  Wilkins, 
has  always  thrown  a doubt  upon  these  interesting 
1 investigations;  but  the  comparison  of  the  Plant 
makes  the  Tabernacle  the  type  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  temple,  a work  which  Paul  as  well  as 
Moses  assures  us  was  inspired  by  the  Deity,  ‘for 
see,  saith  he,  that  thou  make  all  things  according 
to  the  pattern  showed  thee  in  the  mount. 
(Heb.  viii.)” 

The  professor  then  goes  on  to  state  his  con- 
viction that  the  ritual  of  respective  countries 
influenced  and  originated  the  form  of  the  tem- 
ple, tracing  all  back,  however,  to  the  era  of  the 
Jewish  canon;  but  he  mentions  another  great 
point  of  resemblance  in  the  Jewish  and  clas- 
sic architecture,— the  employment  of  “ costly 
stones,  even  great  stones,  stones  of  ten  cubits, 
stones  of  eight  cubits.”  “ The  ancient  world, 
he  says,  “ is  full  of  examples  of  this  remark- 
able principle,  and  the  last  and  most  signal 
one  is  the  temple  at  Balbec,  l>y  the  Antonines, 
in  which  three  stones  measure  in  the  aggregate 
upwards  of  199  feet  in  length. 

Just  consider  this,  good  reader,  concerning 
these  three  stones.  Supposing  them  to  have 
been  all  of  equal  length,  then  we  have  66  feet 
4 inches  the  length  of  each  stone— 22  yards 
each ! 


As  the  Professor  had  chosen  for  his  lecture 
of  this  evening  the  subject  of  sacred  archi- 
tecture, to  discuss  which,  however,  in  the 


The  following  is  curious,  and  it  is  an  in- 
stance too  of  the  speculations  which  we  find 
the  Professor  now  and  then  indulging  in,  as- 
signing to  certain  peculiar  coincidences  a 
mystic  intention  or  meaning,  which  we  would 
humbly  take  leave  to  suggest  were  more  the 
result  of  innate  laws  of  order  and  harmony. 
As  in  music  we  have  our  chords  and  unisons, 
so  in  architecture,  the  result  of  constructive 
propriety  and  other  determining  circum- 
stances, is  that  apparently  studied  uniformity 
which  we  now  and  then  so  frequently  detect. 
But  we  must  hear  the  Professor. 

“ Our  remarks  upon  the  uniform  arrangement  of 
plans  of  Greek  and  Roman  temples,  would  be  too 
long,  and  must  be  referred  to  the  publications  upon 
them  specifically ; but  as  brought  together  in  this 
view  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  temple  at  Ephesus, 
the  size  of  which  we  learn  alone  from  Pliny  , exceeds 
all  others  in  dimensions,  and  the  constant  limitation 
of  length  of  the  great  temple  to  Jupiter  especially 
’(at  Athens,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  Balbec,  and 
Rome)  to  about  358  feet  in  length,  might  lead  us  to 
suspect  the  text  of  Pliny.  Vitruvius  gives  a few 
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hints  of  the  attachment  of  the  ancients  to  numbers 
in  his  third  book,  with  reference  to  the  dimensions 
of  temples.  The  investigation  of  this  subject  might 
be  attended  with  curious  results.  The  frequent  di- 
mension 358,  by  the  addition  of  the  stybolate,  or  by 
the  local  variation  of  the  foot,  may  easily  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  solar  year.  In 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Palmyra,  the  portico  has 
12  columns;  these  added  to  the  columns  inthe  temple, 
make  52  ; the  whole  number  of  columns  in  the  sur- 
rounding peribolus  is  3G4.  Wren  seems  to  have 
had  reference  to  this  idea  in  his  height  of  St. 
Paul’s. 

“ The  sections  of  yEgina,  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
temple  at  Poestum,  exhibit  the  ancient  arrangement 
of  an  interior  divided  into  a nave  and  two  aisles,  by 
two  rows  of  columns  in  double  Heights ; those  of 
Venus,  and  Rome,  and  Balbec,  exhibit  the  Roman 
form,  namely,  a vast  vault, — in  these  instances,  up- 
wards of  sixty  feet  diameter  in  masonry.  The  occu- 
pation of  the  whole  of  these  interiors  by  the  idol, 
their  employment  as  a vast  niche  to  receive  the  god 
(in  ivory  and  gold,  at  Olympia  and  Athens),  had 
something  of  monstrous,  but  magnificent ; and  in- 
vested with  the  art  of  Phidias,  we  may  understand 
how  even  the  rough  soldier,  Paulus  /Emilius,  might 
be  moved  even  to  tears,  as  we  arc  told,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  godhead,  as 
figured  by  that  great  master. 

Mr.  Cockerell  next  proceeds  to  describe  the 
transition  which  took  place  in  the  temple 
structures  at  and  about  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine (the  fourth  century  of  our  era),  from  the 
simple  basilica  to  the  cruciform,  the  sign  of 
Christian  conquest,  concerning  which  and 
other  churches  than  that  of  Constantine  the 
architect  may  consult  with  profit  what  is 
handed  down  to  us  by  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Ctesarea. 

“It  was  said  that  1800  churches  and  religious 
structures  were  built  during  the  reigns  of  Constan- 
tine and  Justinian  : those  of  the  former  were  in  the 
basilica  form,  which  is  liable  to  decay  ; those  of  the 
latter,  to  which  the  ritual  and  other  important  con- 
siderations gave  a new  form,  resembled  the  Greek 
cross  of  equal  lengths.  The  transept  was  covered 
with  a large  dome,  and  the  ends  of  the  cross  with 
minor  ones,  forming  a group  highly  favourable  to 
architectural  effect.  This  form,  executed  in  Santa 
Sophia,  became  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  the 
dome  also,  120  feet  in  diameter,  exceeded  any  exe- 
cuted since  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.” 

***** 

“ The  dome,  which  had  become  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Eastern  church,  penetrated  into 
Italy,  under  the  exarchate  at  Ravenna,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Yitali,  510  a.d.  ; and  again  at 
Venice,  in  St.  Mark's,  built  by  a Greek  architect 
(976 — 1071).  Until  the  eleventh  century,  the 
dome  formed  no  part  of  the  western  church,  except 
in  those  instances  : it  was  then  that  the  Pisans,  the 
richest  and  most  commercial  people  of  Italy,  began 
their  great  church  (10G3),  and  adorned  the  transept 
with  this  new  feature.” 

And  so  through  the  rivalry  of  nations  this 
new  feature  sprang  into  distinctiveness,  under 
the  auspices  of  Brunelleschi  at  Florence;  one 
hundred  years  later,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
bv  Michael  Angelo;  and  then  the  domes  of 
the  Invalidcs,  Yal  do  Grace,  at  Paris;  and  St. 
Paul’s  in  London.  We  come  to  the  decline 
and  wearing  out  in  the  dome  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Genevieve,  which,  like  the  successor  of  a 
noble  but  worn-out  race,  exhibits  all  that 
meagreness  and  debility  which  precedes  its  ex- 
tinction. 

“With  reference  to  the  gradual  vertically  which 
the  sections  of  this  series  of  ancient  and  modern 
temples  assumed,  we  might  say,  that  the  earliest 
were  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  the  latter  as  sublime 
as  the  religion  for  which  they  were  designed.  Thus, 
the  height  of  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome,  was  equal  to 
its  diameter,  or  as  10  to  10  ; that  of  5 enus,  and 
Rome,  was  at  12i  to  10;  that  of  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  as  14  to  10  ; of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  as 
17  to  10  ; of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  20  to  10,  as  also 
of  Lincoln  ; and  that  of  Cologne  was  as  34  to  10. 

“ The  last  great  temple  of  Christendom  was  the 
Magdalene  Church  at  Paris  ; it  is  325  feet  long  by 
136  feet  wide  and  120  feet  high,  and  equalled  the 
smaller  temple  at  Balbec.  It  was  the  work  of  more 
than  half  a century.  In  England,  great  activity 
had  been  used  in  church-building  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  but  the  warmest  admirers  of 
those  zealous  efforts  could  never  pretend  that  any 
regulated  architectural  spirit  has  directed  those 
works.  No  church  of  a monumental  character  had 
been  attempted.  The  ascendancy  of  the  high 
church  party  is,  however,  favourable  to  our  art, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  under  good  direction,  it 
may  flourish  in  a few  years.  But  there  is  much 
pedantry  abroad,  and  an  absence  of  all  originality 
and  intrinsic  character  in  the  taste  of  the  day, 


which  leans  to  the  Roman  Catholic  form,  the  ba- 
silica, suited  to  a demonstrative  form  of  worship, 
rather  than  auditorium  required  by  our  ritual. 
Veneration  for  antiquity  is  to  be  respected  and  en- 
couraged, but  its  transition  to  superstition  is  easy. 
The  divines  of  1G80  have  left  us  models,  erected 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  which  have  not 
been  surpassed.  Seven  of  the  city  churches  were 
exhibited  (measured  by  the  Professor),  which  would 
be  found  as  remarkable  for  their  adaptation  to  our 
form  of  worship — offering  the  largest  area,  with 
the  smallest  obstruction  to  the  sight  and  hearing — 
as  they  were  ingenious  and  admirable  in  taste  and 
structure.” 

There  wc  have  let  the  Professor  speak  out 
for  himself,  braving  all  the  terrors  of  the  in- 
quisition, which  his  heterodoxy  is  calculated 
to  bring  in  fierce  impondings  over  his  head. 
His  second  lecture  thus  concluding,  and  with 
a well-merited  eulogium  on  the  genius  of 
Wren,  will,  we  know,  excite  the  bile  of  the  un- 
reflecting, who  see  not  through  a fashion  of  a 
rage,  how  little  of  a genuine  principle  of 
taste  may  really  prevail — how,  in  fact,  the 
thousands  of  blind  worshippers  of  the  Greek 
this  day,  and  the  Gothic  next,  may  not  be  and 
are  the  inconsistent,  whose  principle  is  imita- 
tion, when  what  is  required  is  the  imitation 
of  a principle. 


ANGLO-NORMAN  ARCHITECTS. 

Contemporary  with  the  Norman  conquest 
lived  Gundulph,  one  of  the  churchmen  archi- 
tects of  that  era,  and  wc  find  that  their  prac- 
tice embraced  the  planning  and  execution  of 
both  ecclesiastical  and  military  structures. 

Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a Norman 
by  birth,  was  consecrated  to  that  see  by  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  March  19,  I077>«*n  appoint- 
ment highly  gratifying  to  the  Conqueror  to 
whom  he  was  surveyor  and  architect  during 
the  whole  reign  of  that  monarch,  and  whose 
attachment  was  memorably  evinced  by  abequest 
to  the  Church  of  Rochester,  of  the  (compara- 
tively) large  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
his  royal  robe. 

The  great  works  authenticated  as  those  of 
this  prelate  are,  the  great  white  square  tower, 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  Cathedral  of  Ro- 
chester, and  the  greater  part  of  the  tower  of 
the  castle  there.  It  is  also  probable  thathe built 
that  portion  of  Norwich  Castle  which  is  in 
the  Norman  style,  or  at  least  commenced  those 
alterations  consequent  upon  the  accession  of 
the  Norman  dynasty.  He  built  also  the 
Castle  of  Haddcnham,  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  Chatham,  and  a nunnery  at 
Mailing,  in  Kent. 

Gundulph  was  the  most  celebrated  improver 
of  his  time,  previous  to  which  the  Norman 
buildings  were  remarkable  only  for  the 
rough  and  massive  outline  they  presented, 
lie  originated  the  embellished  style,  the  work- 
manship of  which  went  on  improving  in  every 
province  in  the  kingdom  until  the  middle  of  the 
twclth  century;  and  so  perfectly  was  his 
merit  acknowledged,  that  it  was  emphatically 
termed  “ Gundulph’s  Architecture.” 

This  period  in  the  history  of  architecture  is 
extremely  interesting;  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
transition  periods , which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  illustrate  by  examples  and  diagrams. 
The  western  front  of  Rochester  Cathedral 
upon  which  Bishop  Gundulph  bestowed  the 
principal  evidences  of  his  conceptions  and 
skill,  is  eighty-one  feet  in  breadth,  the  great 
porch  being  charged  with  the  most  elabo- 
rate ornament,  in  statuary  and  foliage,  carved 
upon  the  columns,  capitals,  and  members  of 
the  receding  arches  of  which  the  porch  is 
composed. 

Gundulph  occupied  the  see  of  Rochester 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  during  the  reigns  of 
William  I.,  William  11.,  and  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  lie  died,  March  the  7th,  1107, 

and  was*  buried,  before  the  high  altar  in  his 
cathedral.  Of  this  prelate  it  may  be  said  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  cultiva- 
tors of  his  art,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Norman  architects.  Actu- 
ated by  the  sentiment  that  had  prevailed  in 
all  time,  of  devoting  the  utmost  energies  of 
genius  to  the  adornment  of  the  Tempi. e,  he 
so  devoted  those  he  possessed,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  his  zeal  survive  a period  of  more 
than  seven  centuries.  He  bequeathed  his 
style  to  his  pupil,  Ernulph,  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, by  whom  it  was  actively  prosecuted, 


and  specimens  of  whose  skill  remain  to  be 
pointed  out  in  Rochester,  Canterbury,  and 
Peterborough.  Ernulph,  in  1115,  succeeded 
Rodolph  in  the  sec  of  Rochester,  and  thus 
attained  to  the  very  province,  and  a contem- 
plation of  the  works  of  his  great  master.  This 
prelate  died  March  19,  112-1,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-four,  after  a very  active  and  use- 
ful life. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  SEWERS  AS  MANURE 

CEMETERIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

Dear  Sir. — As  you  have  noticed  my  proposal 
for  putting  down  a strip  of  pavement  along  the  foot- 
paths all  round  London,  perhaps  you  may  think  the 
following  suggestions  deserving  a place  in  your  ex- 
cellent Journal.  They  were  made  in  consequence 
of  some  observations  made  by  Sir  James  Graham  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  signifying  that  Government 
were  about  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
public  improvement. 

1.  Would  it  not  contribute  to  health  and  decency 
to  have  public  places  of  convenience,  such  as  they 
have  in  most  towns  of  France,  all  over  London  and 
the  suburbs  for  several  miles  round  ? There  might 
be  some  exclusively  for  women,  as  at  Havre,  for 
example.  An  old  man  might  be  placed  as  a keeper 
in  the  one  case,  aud  an  old  woman  in  the  other,  and 
the  parishes  might  furnish  these  persons  from  the 
workhouses. 

2.  Might  not  the  whole  of  the  aqueous  parts  of 
the  common  sewers  be  returned  to  the  country  as 
manure,  in  mains  of  pipes,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  water  is  brought  in,  and  the  solid  part  sent  out 
in  cakes,  like  oil  cake  ? This  might  be  done  by  in- 
tercepting the  matter  contained  in  the  sewers  at 
different  points,  separating  the  solid  from  the  fluid 
parts  by  filtration  and  compression,  and  forcing  off 
the  latter  along  cast-iron  main  pipes,  by  steam,  or 
by  previously  forcing  it  to  the  summit  of  a tower. 
From  the  mains  of  liquid  manure,  conducted  along 
all  the  principal  roads,  farmers  and  market-garden- 
ers might  be  supplied  with  the  liquid,  exactly  as 
houses  are  at  present  with  pure  water. 

Viewing  this  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  water  of 
the  sewers  as  the  converse  of  the  mode  of  introduc- 
ing clear  water,  all  the  requisite  details  for  carrying 
it  into  execution  will  readily  occur  to  any  practical 
person.  It  might  be  tried  at  first  on  a limited  scale, 
say  along  the  Hammersmith-road,  as  far  as  Houns- 
low, or  Slough. 

3.  Should  not  small  houses  for  the  poor,  and 
the  direction  of  all  streets  of  low  houses,  whether 
with  or  without  yards  or  gardens,  be  placed  as  much 
as  possible  in  such  a direction  (that  is  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.,  or  S.  E.  and  N.  W.),  as  the  sun  might  shine 
on  every  side  of  the  house  or  houses  every  day  in 
the  year  when  be  appears  ? This  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  dryness  of  the  outside  walls  and  yards 
of  such  houses,  and  consequently  to  the  warmth 
and  salubrity  of  the  inhabitants. — See  Sanitary 
Report  for  1842,  p.  39G. 

4.  With  respect  to  cemeteries,  whether  in  London 
or  the  suburbs,  would  not  a law  enacting  as  follows, 
answer  every  purpose  of  Mr.  Mackiunon’s  bill  ? 
That  no  graves  should  be  made  except  on  ground 
that  never  was  opened  before  ; that  when  only  one 
coffin  was  placed  in  a grave,  it  should  not  be  less 
than  six  feet  below  the  surface  ; that  when  more 
than  one  coffin  was  to  be  contained  in  the  same 
grave,  there  should  not  be  less  than  a depth  of  six 
feet  between  them,  unless  both  coffins  were  depo- 
sited on  the  same  day  ; that  all  burying  in  vaults, 
catacombs,  and  brick  graves  be  discontinued ; and 
that  no  new  burial  grounds  be  formed  within  two 
miles  of  St.  Paul’s.  Such  a law  would  at  once 
prevent  interments  from  being  made  in  most  of  the 
London  burial  grounds,  while  it  would  admit  of  all 
the  unoccupied  ground  being  used,  and  thus 
commit  no  injustice  to  those  who  have  recently  en- 
larged their  burial  grounds ; it  would  at  the  same 
time  check  the  disgusting  and  dangerous  practice 
of  burying  ten  or  twelve  bodies  close  upon  one 
another,  in  one  grave,  now  practised  both  in  the 
old  church-yards  and  in  the  new  cemeteries. 

Hoping  that  you  may  be  able  to  find  room  for 
these  suggestions,  I remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Bayswater,  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Feb.  28, 1843.  J.  C.  Loudon. 


Metropolitan  Improvements.— Active  mea- 
sures have  been  already  commenced  in  the  way  of 
pulling  down  the  buildings  in  the  line  of  the  new 
street  from  Oxford-street  to  Holborn,  through  St. 
Giles's,  so  that  we  may  very  shortly  expect  to  be 
gratified  by  a clear  view  of  the  line  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  avoidance  of  the  wretched,  narrow, 
and  crooked  winding  round  by  the  Church  of  St. 
Giles’s,  Bloomsbury.  * 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  SEPULCHRE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


, Camden  So- 
ciety, by  Anthony  Salvin,  Esq.,  architect,  and 
honorary  member  of  that  society. 

This  interesting  church,  which  was  conse- 
crated in  the  year  1101,  retains  little  more  of 
its  original  character  than  that  presented  in  the 


view.  The  body  of  the  church  eastward  of  the 
round  tower  is  of  a later  character.  The  ma- 
sonry of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church  proves  to  have 
been  of  a very  weak  and  inferior  description, 
consisting  of ‘a  mere  shell  of  Barnack  stone, 
raised,  in  all  probability,  without  the  aid  of 
line  or  rule,  and  filled  in  with  gravel  and  rub- 
bish, mixed  with  great  quantities  of  coarse 
earthy  mortar,  of  very  little  strength  or  con- 
sistency. 

Upon  removing  the  whitewash  and  plaster 
from  the  interior  of  the  church,  fresco  paint- 
ings, in  red  and  black,  have  been  found. 

A good  lithographic  draught  of  the  church 
is  sold  by  Messrs.  Rivington,  from  which  we 
have  copied  our  present  illustration.  Tlie 
Church  Magazine  has  also  published  a view 
with  a late  number. 


iLitrraturr. 


Lecture  on  Ch u rch  A rch Hectare.  By  th cRkv. 
Mb.  Drake,  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry. 

It  may  be  desired  by  many  that  our  paper 
should  bear  the  impress  of  the  particular  view 
which  they  themselves  feel  disposed  to  take 
in  the  question  of  style,  and  of  the  building  art 
and  science  generally;  and  it  may  be  difficult 
for  us  to  steer  clear  ot  the  almost  factious 
spirit  by  which  the  several  agitating  parties 
are  now  being  moved;  one  insisting  that  a 
classical  character  should  be  preserved,  the 
other  that  Gothic  exemplars  are  alone  fitted 
to  be  our  guide  and  model,  and  there  is  not 
wanting  another  party,  who  look  on  in  present 
indifference  at  the  movements  of  the  other 
two,  but  who  are  gradually  being  drawn  into 
their  vortex ; to  each  of  the  two  lormer  the 
arguments  of  the  other  will  appear  vexatious, 
if  not  absurd,  while  the  indifferent  may  be 
careless  as  to  construing  either;  for  our  parts, 
however,  we  shall  endeavour  to  hold  the 
balance  justly  towards  all.  We  are  too  much 
alive  to  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  pro- 
cured for  art  by  the  separate  and  united  labours 
of  each,  not  to" feel  intensely  anxious  as  to  their 
well-doing,  and  as  we  write  for  all,  we  must 
beg  of  each  party  a fair  and  tolerant  hearing 
for  the  other. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  take  note  of  the 
proceedings  which  the  following  lecture  in- 


volves or  accompanies.  The  Religious  and 
Useful  Knowledge  Society  of  Coventry  have 
been  addressed  by  a Mr.  Drake,  who,  if  not  a 
missionary  from  the  Camden  Society  of  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford,  is  at  least  as  much  so  as  any 
accredited  agent  could  be.  The  Useful  Know- 
ledge Socictv  and  their  friends  met  in  the  hne 
Hall  of  St. "Mary’s,  in  that  ancient  city,  to 
listen  to  the  essential  schooling  which  the 
reverend  lecturer  stood  forth  to  administer  to 
its  modern  tyros  in  an  art  of  which  Coventry 
contains  some  of  the  finest  examples  in  the 
kingdom.  The  reverend  lecturer  commenced 
by  observing  that — 

“ The  study  of  church  architecture  might  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  revival  of  a neglected  and  for- 
gotten art.  Many  could  remember  the  time  when 
it  scarce  had  an  existence  but  in  name.  Only  ten 
years  ago  its  pursuit  was  confined  to  a few,  whose 
tastes,  if  they  met  with  respect,  certainly  found  no 
sympathy  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  Churches 
were  looked  upon  merely  with  an  utilitarian  eye. 
Like  other  buildings,  they  were  considered  just  with 
reference  to  the  accommodation  and  comforts 
which  they  might  be  made  to  present,  and  certainly 
with  no  reference  to  their  appropriate  character  as 
places  set  apart  for  the  service  and  worship  of  God. 
Here  and  there,  they  were  regarded  in  their  just 
lwhtof  valuable  accessories  to  the  historical  interest 
of  the  days  in  which  they  were  built.  The  eye  that 
had  any  sense  of  pictorial  beauty  could  not  but  ad- 
mire the  magnificent  effect  of  the  ‘ long-drawn 
aisle  and  fretted  vault  ’ of  our  noble  cathedrals, 


and  the  humbler  grace  lent  by  the  village  spire  or 
ivy-mantled  tower,  to  the  rural  scenery  of  our 
native  land  ; yet  there  was  no  sense  of  any  higher 
value  to  be  attached  to  our  ecclesiastical  buildings— 
no  appreciation  of  their  nice  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.” 

Now,  however,  it  was  quite  different;  a 
better  spirit  he  trusted  had  arisen,  the  causes  of 
which  lie  should  not  presume  to  trace — it  suf- 
ficed to  console  us  with  the  fact  that  a zeal  for 
church  propriety  had  set  in,  and  for  their 
right  adaptation. 

“ The  perfection  of  every  production  of  art  was 
justly  tested  by  its  suitability  to  the  object  for 
which  it  was  designed ; and  all  that  the  Ecclesio- 
logist  of  the  present  day  contended  for  was,  that 
this  principle  should  be  carried  out  in  the  construc- 
tion of  our  churches,  condemning  on  this  ground 
solely,  the  anomalous  restorations  by  which  our 
ancient  temples  are  deformed,  and  the  glaring  in- 
consistencies by  which  our  modern  ones  are  charac- 
terized ; and  holding  out  for  study  and  imitation 
those  pure  models  of  Christian  architecture,  which 
recommend  themselves  at  once  to  the  Christian 
mind,  by  their  peculiar  harmony  with  the  services 
of  the  Christian  church. 

“ He  asserted  the  pre-eminent  claim  of  our  ancient 
churches  to  satisfy  this  great  principle  of  adaptation, 
and  further,  that  this  claim  was  not  invalidated  by 
subsequent  changes.  That  even  those  of  the  earliest 
and  rudest  construction  bore  with  them  this  charac- 
ter, inasmuch  as  they  were  universally  the  best 
effort  in  design,  and  in  costliness,  of  the  age  which 
produced  them.  The  men  who  reared  the  lowly 
Saxon  churches,  of  which  some  few  and  scattered 
remnants  alone  are  left,  no  less  than  the  men  whose 
lives  were  devoted  to  the  erection  of  such  Minsters 
as  Lincoln  and  York,  gave  to  God’s  service  the  best 
they  had  to  give,  and  therefore  the  churches  which 
they  built  were  always  appropriate  to  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  raised.  Our  Saxon  ancestors 
dwelt  not  in  ceiled  palaces  whilst  the  house  of  God 
lay  waste,  but  a different  spirit  was  abroad  now. 
The  principle  of  devoting  to  God  of  the  first  fruits 
of  our  substance,  of  giving  to  him  the  best  efforts 
of  our  talents  and  skill,  was  now  wholly  lost  sight 
of,  and  cheapness  was  the  first  question  invariably 
mooted  when  the  building  of  a new  church,  or  the 
repair  of  an  old  one,  was  announced.  It  was  not 
considered  that  these  were  cases  in  which  we  ought 
to  be  led  by  a sense  of  privilege  to  inquire  how 
much,  rather  than  by  a sense  of  parsimonious  ex- 
pediency to  inquire  how  little,  we  could  give  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God  in  the  building  of  his  earthly 
temples.” 

All  this  with  reference  to  propriety  of  de- 
sign, wo  will  take  leave  to  observe,  is  as  true 
of  every  class  of  building  as  of  churches,  and 
by  attention  being  called  to  it,  and  enforced  in 
this  paramount  province,  it  is  certain  that  a 
general  service  will  be  done  to  art.  IV  hat  fol- 
lows with  reference  to  deceits  is  applicable  to 
every  falsehood  of  adaptation,  and  when  men’s 
thoughts  arc  thus  awakened  to  the  question  of 
proprieties,  they  will  soon  learn  to  be  asto- 
nished that  so  much  bad  taste  could  have  pre- 
vailed among  us  for  so  long,  and  unobserved. 

“ He  was  bound  to  deprecate  anything  like  con- 
cealment and  deceit  in  the  materials  employed  ui 
church  buddings,— any  efforts  to  make  them  appear 
costlier  and  more  durable  than  they  really  are,  as  a 
sort  of  deceit  inconsistent  with  the  air  of  truthful- 
ness befitting  the  house  of  God.  He  doubted  not 
the  errors  he  was  condemning  were  those  of  mistaken 
judgment,  and  not  of  wilful  departure  from  the 
character  of  what  was  due  to  the  temple  of  God  ; 
but  such  he  considered  would  be  the  conclusions 
drawn  hereafter,  when  better  judgment  of  church 
building  and  arrangement  should  prevail ; such  and 
no  other  conclusions  would  be  drawn  from  the  brick 
walls— the  deal  rafters— the  plaster  roofs— the  lofty 
galleries— the  closed  pews— which  form  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  numberless  buildings  which  the 
present  generation  have  put  together,  and  agreed  to 
dignify  with  the  name  of  churches,  and  with  some 
of  which  the  noblest  memorials  of  former  nges  are 
profaned  and  destroyed.” 

Of  Coventry  lie  said — 

••  It  might  safely  be  affirmed  that  our  city  con- 
tained as  noble  models  as  could  anywhere  be  found, 
of  the  ancient  spirit  of  architectural  taste  and  pro- 
priety ; but  it  abounded  also  in  many  lamentable 
departures  from,  and  heresies  against,  ecclesiastical 
appropriateness.” 

And  he  proceeded  to  cite  the  instance  of 
two  lately  erected  churches  in  the  environs  of 
that  city,  commenting  on  the  departure  from  or 
neglect  of  the  true  principles  ot  composition 
and  detail  in  design,  and  of  arrangement,  m 
respect  of  church  requisites. 

“ Architects,  however,  were  not  so  much  to 
blame,  since  they  must  follow  the  fashions  of  the 
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day  in  which  they  laboured,  and  few  could  be  found 
to  incur  ruin  by  opposing  it.” 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture  the  reverend 
gentleman  contrasted  the  modern  efforts  at 
church  building  with  the  beautiful  examples 
that  exist  in  Coventry  itself,  in  the  churches 
of  St.  Michael  and  Trinity.  0,f  a certainty 
this  were  a bad  measure  of  contrast,  for  we 
must  long  despair  to  accomplish  any  thing 
like  these,  the  former  in  particular,  which  we 
may  pronounce  in  its  way  matchless.  Coventry, 
however,  is  singularly  rich  in  specimens  of 
ancient  Gothic  excellence — its  churches,  the 
Hall  of  St.  Mary,  its  hospitals,  &c. ; but  the 
cross  is  gone — the  victim  of  neglect  and  the 
rage  for  modern  improvement.  We  remember 
to  have  read  a few  days  ago  an  account  of 
some  monster  in  France,  who  expressed  to  his 
neighbours  his  impatience  that  the  lives  of  his 
aged  parents  were  standing  in  the  way  of  his 
enjoyment  of  their  little  fortunes  or  savings, 
and  who  coolly  proceeded  at  last  to  dig  graves, 
with  the  intention,  as  he  declared,  of  murder- 
ing father  and  mother,  and  interring  them 
therein  ; these  poor  creatures  wore  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  this  insatiate  wretch, 
they  absorbed  a cost  of  maintenance,  when 
they  were  no  longer  of  use  in  the  world,  as  he 
permitted  himself  to  argue— and  hence  the 
horrid  conclusion  he  came  to.  This  is  taking 
a strong  case,  and,  we  grant  it,  an  inapplicable 
one;  but  it  may  serve  to  make  some  people 
hesitate  to  adopt  similar  reasonings  in  refer- 
ence to  old  monuments  and  memorials. 
There  is,  as  the  rev.  lecturer  remarked,  a 
“moral  perception”  involved  even  in  these 
matters,  but  there  is  no  fear  now-a-days  of 
such  things  being  perpetrated  without  check 
or  remonstrance.  The  watchman  “is  abroad,” 


nav,  wc  may  adopt  the  current  phrase,  “ the 
schoolmaster  is  abroad,”  and  men  and  nations 
are  being  tutored  into  this  truth,  that  rever- 
ence for  antiquity  is  one  stone  in  the  arch  of 
moral  propriety.  Let  us  learn  to  revere  wisely 
and  consistently,  and  not  to  suffer  our  partiality 
for  one  section  of  the  labours  of  human 
genius  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  recognition  of 
others  ; they  are  all  undoubted  testimony  of 
the  workings  of  a purpose  superhuman,  .in 
which  we,  as  little  atoms  of  intelligence,  play 
our  part. 

Appropriate  to  tins  division  of  our  subject, 
wc  extract  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
same  paper  in  which  the  report  of  the  fore- 
going lecture  appears,  and  congratulate  our- 
selves on  being  able  at  the  same  time 
to  give  a drawing  of  the  proposed  struc- 
ture. The  architect,  Mr.  Charles  Ilansom, 
of  Coventry,  is  a young  practitioner,  but 
it  will  be  admitted  that  he  has  shown  con- 
siderable taste  and  attention  to  the  “ proprie- 
ties.” We  will  take  this  opportunity  to  request 
of  our  several  architectural  friends  to  enable 
us,  as  in  this  instance,  to  gratify  our  readers 
by  this  species  of  publication  of  their  designs, 
and  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  our  part  in 
facilitating  the  object  by  superintending  the 
engraving,  which  in  most  cases  will  be  found 
to  he  a service  of  at  least  two-fold  amount, 
as  the  blocks  will  serve  for  the  heading  of  any 
circulars  they  may  require,  or  otherwise. 

New  Romanist  Chapel. — It  is  reported  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  about  to  erect  a more 
commodious  chapel  in  this  city,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  barn-like  structure,  the  altar-end  of 
which  is  not  towards  the  east,  a very  unusual  cir- 
cumstance in  buildings  of  this  character. — Covenlru 
Standard. 


Proposed  New  Catholic  Church,  Coventry. 


Temples,  Ancient  and  Modern,  or  Notes  on 
Church  Architecture.  By  William  Bard- 
well,  Architect. — London:  Fraser  and 

Co.,  and  William':. 

he  quota- 
tions which 
we  gave  in 
^ our  former 


of  Egyptian  architecture  at  Karnac.  We 
are  tempted  to  resume  the  subject  at  that 
point,  in  order  to  give  our  readers  the  means  of 
forming  Ji  just  conception  of  the  stupendous 


works  of  a people  whose  history  but  for  such 
remains  would  he  involved  in  a painful  obscu- 
rity. These  remains  also — we  mean  the  in- 
ferior relics  of  Egyptian  art,  as  well  as  the 
colosal  and  architectural, — prove  to  us  a fami- 
liarity on  the  part  of  that  people  with  mecha- 
nical and  manufacturing  science,  that  common 
repute  was  hardly  disposed  to  give  them  credit 
for ; but  we  will  subjoin  Mr.  Bardwell’s 
words  on  this  topic. 

“ It  was  beneath  these  gigantic  colonnades,  that 
Champollion,  in  the  excited  language  of  astonish- 
ment, exclaimed,  * These  porticoes  must  be  the 
work  of  men  one  hundred  feet  in  height ! imagina- 
tion sinks  abashed  at  the  foot  of  the  140  columns 
of  the  hypostyle  hall  of  Carnac.’  It  was  there 
that  Belzoni,  filled  with  the  fervour  of  dreamy  e 
thusiasm,  which,  as  be  says,  raised  him  above  the 
yetty  cares  of  mortality,  pronounced  his  joyful 
Eap/pra,*  and  exclaimed,  ‘ I have  at  least  lived 
one  day.' 

* I have  found  it. 


“ Such  are  the  sensations  produced  upon  spec- 
tators by  the  sublimities  of  Egyptian  architecture  : 
its  extraordinary  dimensions  I will  illustrate  by  a 
familiar  example.  Our  well-known  column,  called 
‘ the  Monument,’  has  been  deemed  a wonder.  The 
great  hall  of  Carnac  was  supported  by  140 
columns,  most  of  the  same  diameter,  and  some  of 
two-thirds  the  height  of  ‘ the  Monument ! ’ 

* * * * . ,« 

“ We  see  from  Rossellini  that  they  not  ortly  un- 
derstood the  art  of  making  glass,  but  also  of  stain- 
ing and  gilding  it  in  imitation  of  precious  stones. 
We  see  that  they  used  gold  and  silver  tureens,  urns, 
vases,  banqueting  cups,  &c.,  of  the  most1  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  workmanship,  and  tasteful  as  well  as 
magnificent  forms.  Their  hunting  cups  embellished, 
as  at  present,  with  the  heads  of  animals  of  the 
chase ; their  banqueting-cups  supported  by  the 
figures  of  their  vanquished  enemies.  Pharaoh’s 
side-boards  were  set  out  like  those  of  William  IV., 
with  plates,  dishes,  knives,  spoons,  &c.  His  guests 
occupied  the  most  superb  chairs,  couches,  sofas, 
footstools,  all  of  which,  with  the  tables,  cabinets, 
&c.,  were  of  the  forms  which  modern  upholsterers 
consider  their  most  fashionable  furniture,  and  which 
they  mistakenly  call  Grecian. 

“ By  the  discoveries  of  Rossellini,  we  can  even 
enter  the  workshop  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  and  see 
the  household  furniture  under  the  progressive  opera- 
tions of  the  workman’s  hand ; the  cutting  and 
turning  instruments  by  which  they  were  made  ; the 
joining  nnd  glueing  the  parts  ; the  polishing  them, 
when  complete,  with  pumice-stone ; or  of  gilding 
and  adorning  them  with  stuffed  silken  cushions. 

“We  not  only  see  the  minutest  details  of  other 
trades  and  manufactures,  and  the  fine  arts,  the 
arts  of  dyeing,  weaving,  &c. — the  studios  of 
Chantrey’s  and  Etty’s — the  warehouses  of  the 
Poland’s  with  their  insignia  as  in  the  present  day, 
an  outspread  leopard’s  skin,  .but  also  the  amuse- 
ments of  singing,  dancing,  and  music,  tumblers, 
and  other  performers,  exhibiting  the  same  feats  as 
those  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  now,  or  lately,  at  the 
Colosseum  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 

“ Rossellini  makes  us  familiar  with  the  portrait 
of  Pharaoh,  who  received  and  elevated  Joseph  as  his 
prime  minister;  of  that  arrogant  Pharaoh  who 
dared  to  oppose  the  miracles  of  God’s  vicegerent, 
and  who  was  afterwards  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea ; 
we  see  the  fac-simile  of  the  very  banner  which  they 
displayed  amidst  the  ominous  radiance  of  the  fiery 
pillar,  when  he  followed  the  flying  Israelites  ; but 
we  see  his  narue-catouche,  or  titular-oval,  constantly 
obliterated,  attesting  the  disgrace  lie  suffered.  We 
have  the  portraits  of  Pharaoh-Necho,  Pharaoli- 
Hophna,  Amasis,  and  the  famous  Shishac,  who  ‘ came 
up  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  away  the  treasures  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
king’s  house,  and  the  shields  of  gold  which  Solo- 
mon had  made.’  We  see  also  the  portrait  of 
Shislmc’s  daughter,  that  lady  of  consummate 
beauty,  who  was  married  to  Solomon;  and  lastly, 
a portrait  of  the  voluptuous  and  magnificent  Cleo- 
patra, all  sculptured  and  painted  with  microscopic 
fidelity,  on  the  walls  of  the  palace-temples  of  the 
18th  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs! 

Chapter  VI T.  is  devoted  to  a brief  specula- 
tion, and  to  the  recital  of  some  facts  that  bear 
upon  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  by  which  Mr. 
Bardwell  would  trace  to  an  Egyptian  origin, 
and  give  an  Egyptian  character  to  all  that  per- 
tained to  that  solemn  and  interesting  structure, 
in  the  erection  of  which,  as  Bishop  Ileber 
sung— 

“ No  workman’s  steel,  no  pond’rous  axes  wrung, 
Like  some  tall  pine  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung.” 

Mr.  Bardwell  deduces  from  the  fact  of  the 
intimate  connection  existing  between  Solomon 
and  the  Pharaoh  of  his  age,  whose  daughter 
he  married — from  the  improbability  that 
Greece,  which  had  only  been  colonized  from 
Egypt  about  two  hundred  years  before,  should 
have  had  to  do  with  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
style  of  the  Jewish  temple;  and  also  that  the 
Jews  themselves,  having  been  involved  in  wars 
for  the  four  hundred  years  they  had  now  been 
settled  in  Canaan,  were  not  likely  to  have  so 
far  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  as  to  have 
formed  a style  of  their  own.  Seeing  also  that 
the  Egyptians  had  attained  an  unprecedented 
skill  in’the  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  stone — 
that  the  architect  of  the  Jewish  temple, 
Horam  (who  was  also  a king),  was  from  the 
Egyptian  colony  of  Tyre — that  the  material 
was  most  probably  polished  granite,  and  the 
masons  Egyptians — that  the  proportions  of  the 
temple  bear  a strict  analogy  to  those  of  Egypt, 
both  as  to  the  general  plan  and  its  parts;  in 
particular  as  to  the  two  great  columns  of  the 
pronaos,  which  were  five  and  a half  diameters 
high  ; and  their  capitals  or  chapiters  answer- 
ing in  their  description  to  what  we  know  ot 
the  capital  of  the  Egyptian  column.  From 
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all  these  circumstances,  anil  others  of  minor 
detail,  Mr.  Bardwell  concludes  that  Egypt,  and 
E.rypt  alone,  had  its  influence  in  the  architec- 
tural type  of  that  chief  of  temples,  whose  his- 
tory, as  of  whose  pcopie,  we  gather  from  t.ie 
Book  ok  Books.  ...  . , , 

We  arc  sure  that  our  readers  will  feel  them- 
selves well  repaid  for  an  attentive  reading  ot 
these  extracts,  but  how  much  more  from  the 
work  itself!  It  is  not,  however,  within  our 
province  to  dwell  at  greater  length  upon  this 
occasion,  or  to  detain  the  reader  through  the 
several  chapters  on  Greek  and  Roman  temples, 
on  the  primitive  church,  and  on  the  early  ar- 
chitecture of  this  island.  We  may  recur  to 
it  again;  but  must  now  conclude  our  present 
notice,  having  given  in  another  part  ot  our 
paper  a lengthened  extract  and  illustrations  on 
the  subject  of  Chapter  XIV.,  on  English 
churches  in  the  middle  ages.  The  subject 
is  now  one  of  such  engrossing  interest,  that 
we  fully  calculate  upon  the  thanks  of  our 
readers  for  having  done  so. 


necessary,  the  body  was  encircled  with  aisles,  and 
the  clerc-story  raised  upon  a.  series  of  round  arches 
supported  by  pillars  ; these  pillars  when  placed  in 
the  bow,  nearer  each  other  than  where  the  colonnade 
proceeds  in  a straight  direction,  the  arches  rising 
from  them,  when  brought  to  an  equal  height  with 
those  of  a round  shape  become  necessarily  pointed. 

1 believe  the  earliest  instance,  in  a superstructure, 
where  this  occurs,  is  in  the  abbey  church  of  St. 
Germain-des-Prez,  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Moraud  before 
the  year  1014,  and  restored  about  twelve  years 
since  at  the  sole  expense  of  that  most  excellent 
princess,  the  Duchess  d’Angoulcme.  Another  ex- 
ample of  the  same  arrangement,  towards  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  century,  is  seen  in  the  curious 
church  of  the  Benedictines  at  La  Cbarite  sur  Loire. 
Another  cause  of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
arch  was  the  necessity  in  constructing  vaults 
whose  diagonal  ribs  were  a semicircle,  to  form  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  arches  of  a height  ex- 
ceeding their  semi-diameter;  before  the  elegant 
expedient  of  the  pointed  arch  was  resorted  to,  this 
was  accomplished  by  elongating  the  semicircle,  or 
raising  it  vertically,  as  may  be  seen  in  Melbourne 
Church  ; in  the  aisles  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; 
in  the  chancel  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  many 
other  structures  of  a prior  date  than  A.D.  1100. 


perfection  was  no  sooner  attained  in  one  style,  than 
they  again  sought  it  in  another ; the  windows,  at 
first  small  as  well  as  narrow,  with  large  intervals  of 


T is  one  of  the 
most  striking 
symptoms  of  the 
increasing  curi- 
1 osityand  intelli- 
' gence  that  mark 
the  present  ge- 
neration, that  so 
' much  attention  is 
now  paid  to  those 
noble  specimens 
of  church  archi- 
tecture which, 
_ n. , „ after  many  re- 
volutions cf  taste  and  religion,  are  yet  remaining  in 
England.  .... 


“The  art  which  produced  these  edifices  was 
splendid  and  sublime ; but,  like  all  other  styles,  it 
was  the  result  of  its  expression  of  purpose  and  of 
its  time  ; by  its  * sermons  in  stones,’  it  addresses 
itself  to  the  most  illiterate,  setting  forth  the  grand 
outlines  of  the  doctrines  taught  within  its  walls; 
it  shews  the  condition  of  public  and  private  life  at 
that  period,  and  the  great  religious  zeal  which  every- 
where animated  all  classes  ; its  documents  of  stone 
present  the  most  lively  pictures  of  centuries  that 
are  elapsed,  and  of  the  manners,  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical history  of  their  era,  in  a style  which  dis- 
plays the  most  superior  genius  and  science,  and 
which  will  be  distinguished  to  the  latest  period 
amongst  the  noblest  productions  of  human  inven- 
tions. 


u There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the 
pointed  style  grew  out  of  the  difficulties  which  op- 
posed the  complete  development  of  the  older  and 
more  massive  Saxon  and  Norman  manner,  and 
which  the  increasing  science  of  the  free  companies 
of  architects  alone  enable  them  to  surmount. 


solid  wall  between,  by  degrees  became  larger,  'or 
were  multiplied,  which  brought  them  so  near  to 
each  other  that  the  intervals  became  reduced  to  the 
semblance  of  rude  mullions  ; these  were  gradually 
narrowed,  till  at  length  the  whole  edifice  became 
one  perforated  screen  of  rich  tracery, 

1 Closy’d  well  with  roial  glas, 

Fulfilled  it  was  with  ymagery.’ 

1 The  illumined  pane 

Shed  the  dim  blaze  of  radiance  richly  clear.’ 

* And  the  sun 

Streamed  through  the  storied  window’s 
Holy  hue.’ 

“ That  the  rage  for  stained  glass  was  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  this  is  particularly  exemplified 
at  Westminster.  Its  abbey,  a royal  foundation,  and 
connected  with  the  king’s  palace,  would  naturally 
be  the  first  in  all  improvements  ; accordingly,  we 
find,  as  was  usual  in  the  thirteenth  century,  two 
windows  in  each  ‘ severy  ’ or  bay  ; but  in  this  in- 
stance they  are  so  much  enlarged  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  glass,  as  to  be  separated  by  the  smallest 
mullion,  compared  with  the  apertures  known  in  the 
history  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  only  shew  as 
separate  windows  by  the  separate  drop-moulding 
over  the  head  of  each. 


“ Rich  ecclesiastical  corporations  encouraged  and 
directed  the  construction  and  decoration  of  these 
sumptuous  edifices,  and  many  of  their  members 
were  deeply  and  practically  scientific  in  estimating 
the  nice  mathematical  problems  on  which  the  execu- 
tion and  durability  of  such  buildings  must  depend. 


“ I will  here  hazard  a remark  or  two  upon  the 
appellation  Gothic. 

“The  Saxon  and  Norman  styles  being  debased 
Roman  practised  under  the  Gothic  princes,  is  pro- 
perly Gothic  architecture.  The  pointed  style  having 
risen  where  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  and  the 
power  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  at  their  greatest 
height,  and  being,  moreover,  co-existent  with  the 
dominion  of  that  church,  fell,  and  was  lost,  when 
popery  received  itsdeathblow  at  the  Reformation  (.) 
I would  humbly  suggest  should  be  called  Catholic 
architecture,  which  perhaps  was  Mr.  Britton  s idea 
in  using  the  term  ‘ Christian.’  That  it  did  not  re- 
ceive its  designation  * Gothic  ’ from  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  or  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  is  proved  by  the 
learned  Gori,  who,  among  other  passages,  from  an- 
cient chronicles,  cites  the  following  ‘ Miro  opere 
Gothica  mann— miro  opere  per  manura  Gothicam 
miro  opere  constructa  ab  artificibus  Gothicis.’  As 
to  calling  it  English  is  absurd,  we  neither  possessing 
the  earliest  nor  the  grandest  specimens  of  the  style  ; 
and  perforated  intersecting  arches  are  seen  in  St. 
Stephen’s,  Caen,  built  seventy  years  before  the 
church  of  St.  Cross,  Hampshire. 


“ The  earliest  instances  of  the  pointed  arch  in 
England  being  pretty  accurately  dated  in  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen,  and  the  semicircular  arch  being 
quite  disused  at  the  accession  of  King  John,  all  the 
churches  which  exhibit  both  pointed  and  circular 
arches,  intimately  joined  and  intermixed,  may  with 
certainty  be  stated  to  have  been  erected  between 
those  periods,  and  the  nearer  they  approach  the  time 
of  John,  the  more  the  pointed  arch  will  be  found  to 
predominate,  for  the  gradual  transition  observable 
in  the  Greek  styles  is  also  seen  in  the  Gothic,  not 
only  in  what  is  called,  par  excellence , ‘ the  transi- 
tion style  ’ — for  architecture  is  always  in  a state  of 
transition, — but  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  Gothic  ; 
but  so  imperceptible  are  the  changes  in  their  pro- 
gress, that  a series  of  examples  of  parts  and  orna- 
ments and  mouldings  might  be  made  out,  each  of 
them  scarcely  differing  from  its  predecessor,  yet  at 
every  ten  or  twelve  steps  shewing  a decided  altera- 
tion. Thus  its  perfection  was  attained,  not  by  any 
sudden  discovery,  but  by  a tasteful  and  progressive 
combination  of  those  ornaments,  contrivances,  and 
beauties  that  had  at  first  been  separately  devised, 
and  became  gradually  invested  with  its  splendid  pe- 
culiarities. 


“ We  have  seen  that  the  pointed  arch  was  known 
in  all  ages,  but  it  was  not  until  the  incorporation  of 
the  Free  Masons,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  it 
was  brought  to  that  consistency  and  perfection  in 
which  we  see  it  in  their  works. 


“ The  free -masons,  like  the  Greek  architects, 
carefully  concealed  their  principles  of  design  from 
the  public  eye  ; some  few  of  their  drawings  have, 
however,  been  recently  discovered  among  the 
archives  of  some  German  monasteries,  which  shew 
the  deep  science,  long  foresight,  and  complicated 
calculations  employed  in  their  execution. 


“ One  peculiar  feature  in  the  plan  of  most,  if  not 
all,  the  churches  between  the  fourth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  was  the  termination  of  the  choir  in  a 
semicircular  apsis.  As  larger  churches  became 


“ The  chief  characteristics  of  the  style  of  tliethir 
teenth  century,  with  us,  are  the  highly-pointed 
arch,  usually  forming  an  equilateral  triangle,  lancet- 
shaped  windows,  often  triplicated,  circular  pillars, 
generally  encompassed  with  highly-polished  Purbeck 
marble  shafts  a little  detached,  a profusion  of  little 
columns  of  the  same  stone  in  the  ornamental  parts 
of  the  building,  and  the  vaulting  high  pitched  be- 
tween transverse  arches,  and  cross-springers  only, 
as  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  the  choir  and  transept  of 
Westminster,  the  choir  of  the  Temple  Church  and 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Saviour’s. 


“ I have  selected  this  compartment  as  an  illustra- 
tion, because  it  also  exhibits  another  peculiarity  in 
its  venerated  structure,  the  door,  or  one  in  the 
same  situation  by  which  St.  Edward  entered  the 
church  from  his  hall,  which  had  a corresponding 
door  directly  opposite. 

“ There  is  a strange  deficiency  of  terms  in  the 
vocabulary  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  attempted 
a classification  of  the  various  styles  of  what  I have 
ventured  to  call  Catholic  architecture;  the  word 
‘ decorated  ’ presents  no  distinct  idea  of  the  con- 
temporary geometrical  and  floral  tracery,  which 
prevailed  in  the  times  of  the  second  and  third 
Edward  ; and  when  we  find  that  vertical  lines  are 
the  great  characteristic  of  all  styles  of  Catholic 
architecture,  I beg  to  suggest  the  word  empanneled 
as  more  expressive  of  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  than  the  word  ‘ perpendicular.'  " 


“ It  is  to  the  devoted  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
free-masons,  the  ever  active  intelligence  of  mind 
seeking  for  excellence  and  unknown  perfection,  and 
the  constant  intercourse  of  these  fraternities  one 
with  the  other,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  we  must  look 
for  the  rapid  progress  of  Catholic  architecture  from 
one  degree  of  excellence  to  another ; the  art  had 
long  had  all  the  disposableness  of  a formed  lan- 
guage, so  that  these  itinerant  architects  could  readily 
express  their  ideas  and  inventions  to  each  other ; 


The  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  By  Henry 
Flower,  District  Surveyor. 

This  is  a very  useful  sheet  of  reference,  and 
immeasurably  superior  to  any  paged  book,  as 
you  have  at  one  glance,  and  well  displayed, 
every  point  of  material  reference  in  the  Building 
a . . . .i.itK  ooptinnQ  nnd  nl:inQ  of  nartV 


every  punu  ui  maiti  ... — 3 

Act ; together  with  sections  and  plans  of  party 
walls.  Every  Builder,  Surveyor,  and  Archi- 


waus.  iiivery  buhuci  , 

tect  should  be  possessed  of  it,  stretched  and 
framed  up  in  his  office. 
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GALLERIES  IN  CHURCHES. 


44  Let  us  no  more  witness  the  anomaly  of  Gothic 
pillars  supporting  an  epistylium.  If  there  must  be 
galleries  in  Gothic  churches,  let  them  be  appropri- 
ately supported.  I here  subjoin  a hint  for  that 


purpose,  in  this  little  view  of  an  ancient  gallery  or 
rood-loft ; and  many  other  hints  will  be  found  by  a 
study  of  our  beautiful  canopied  tombs.” — Dardwcll. 


was  at  the  last  meeting;  elected  an  ordinary 
member,  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

W.  Wordsworth,  Esq.  was  next  elected  an. 
honorary  member. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  received 
communications  from  these  gentlemen  (agree- 
ably to  the  practice  of  the  Society  previously 
to  proposing  honorary  members),  expressing 
their  acceptance  of  the  honour  just  paid  to 
them,  and  that  he  was  desired  by  Mr.  Words- 
worth in  particular  to  make  his  acknowledg- 
ments, in  the  event  of  his  being  elected,  pub- 
licly known  to  the  Society. 

ORDINARY  MF.MRERS. 

Blake,  W.  Esq.,  Trinity-college. 

Cories,  Rev.  A.  M. A.  Trinity-college ; Bury  St. 
Edmund's. 

Drury,  Rev.  B.  H.  Fellow  of  Caius-collcge. 

Evans,  Rev.  W.  E.  M.A.  Clare-ball;  Rural  Dean 
of  Leominster. 

Hartnell,  J.  Esq.  Ilawkhurst,  Kent. 

Joseph,  N.  Esq.  Trinity-hall. 

Lloyd,  T.  Esq.  St.  John’s  college. 

Marc,  W.  S.  Esq.  M.A.  Magdalene-college. 

Mather,  G.  Esq.,  Trinity-college. 

Mills,  II.  Esq.  Trinity-college. 

Pilling,  — Esq.  Caius-collegc. 

Power,  J.  Esq.  B.A.  Fellow  of  Pembroke -college. 

Roscow,  T.  Esq.  Downing-college. 

Sellers,  S.  B.  Esq.  Corpus  Christi -college. 

Sendall,  E.  Esq.  Trinity-college. 

Smyth,  Rev.  G.  W.  M.A.  Trinity-college  ; Fyfield 
rectory,  Andover. 

Swainson,  C.  A.  Esq.  B.A.  Fellow  of  Christ’s-col- 
lege. 

Vickers,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon,  M.A.  Trinity-col- 
lege; Chetton,  Bridgeworth. 

Williams,  T.  S.  Esq.  Trinity-college. 

The  following  report  from  the  Committee 
was  next  read  by  the  senior  Secretary : — 

The  committee  have  little  to  report  this  evening, 
beyond  a statement  of  what  has  been  published 
since  the  last  meeting,  Nov.  10.  A new  double 
number  of  the  Eccleaiologist  appears  this  evening  ; 
and  the  first  three  numbers  of  the  first  volume  have 
already  been  reprinted.  It  is  expected  that  new 
editions  of  the  remaining  numbers  of  the  first  vo- 
lume will  be  called  for  in  succession.  The  com- 
mittee have  resolved  to  increase  the  price  of  each 
number  from  4d.  to  6d.  for  the  occasional  sale.  The 
amount  of  subscription  for  twelve  sheets,  postage 
included,  will  continue  to  be  five  shillings,  as 
before. 

The  second  part  of  the  Transactions  also  appears 
this  evening.  To  one  copy  of  this  every  member 
is  entitled,  whose  subscription  is  not  in  arrear. 

The  fifth  number  of  the  Illustrations  of  Monu- 
mental Brasses  is  already  published.  One  more 
part  will  complete  a volume ; upon  the  appearance 
of  which  this  work  will  close,  at  least  for  a time,  to 
give  any  subscribers  who  may  desire  it,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  concluding  their  engagement.  A new 
edition  of  the  first  number  has  long  been  urgently 
called  for,  and  the  committee  has  pledged  itself  to 
produce  it;  it  will  he  issued  with  all  convenient 
speed. 

The  committee  have  now  made  arrangements  for 
the  immediate  publication  of  the  “ Notices  of 
Churches  in  Cambridgeshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely.” 
It  is  proposed  to  begin  with  the  church  of  Cherry - 
hinton;  after  which  Bottisham,  Histon,  andTrump- 
ington  will  follow.  Each  number  will  contain  three 
plates,  besides  numerous  smaller  illustrations ; the 
accompanying  letter-press  will  give  full  measure- 
ments and  an  architectural  description,  with  docu- 
mentary evidences  (when  accessible)  of  the  original 
date  and  successive  alterations  of  the  fabric.  It  is 
confidently  hoped  that  this  undertaking  will  be  very 
acceptable,  not  only  to  our  own  members,  but  to 
the  University  and  county,  as  well  as  to  all  admirers 
of  church  architecture.  The  district  is  known  to  be 
as  rich  in  churches  as  it  is  poor  in  topographical  or 
architectural  illustrations.  The  committee  rely  on 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  members : a list  of 
subscribers  is  placed  upon  the  table  for  additional 
signatures. 

Before  the  next  meeting  the  committee  hope  to 
have  published  two  more  tracts  for  general  distribu- 
tion. The  one  will  be  called  “ Church  Enlarge- 
ment and  Church  Restoration,”  and  will  contain  a 
practical  exposition  of  the  society’s  views  on  these 
subjects;  the  other  ” A Few  Words  to  Parish  Clerks 
and  Sextons,”  containing  some  plain  advice  to  those 
functionaries. 

Applications  for  advice  and  assistance  have  been 
received  from  the  following  places  : — St.  Ninian’s, 
Wooler,  Northumberland ; St.  Paul’s,  Bristol ; 
Pentrevoelas,  Oswestry,  Salop  ; Westhourne,  Sus- 
sex ; St.  Leonard’s,  Colchester  ; St.  James’s,  ditto  ; 
Much  Hadham,  Herts ; Keevil,  Wilts ; Earnley, 
Sussex  ; Wribbenhall,  Bewdley  ; Tovil,  Kent ; Whit- 
stable,  ditto. 

An  application  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for 
the  loan  of  some  correct  designs  for  churches,  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Church  Society  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  New  Brunswick,  was  referred  by  the 
j former  body  to  the  committees  of  the  Cambridge, 


HALF-TIMBERED  HOUSES. 


From  a deficiency  of  antiquarian  knowledge 
we  too  often  see  the  most  absurd  anachronisms 
committed,  which,  although  they  may  escape 
the  detection  of  common  observers,  and  even 
men  of  general  good  taste,  are  yet  exceedingly 
offensive  to  the  enlightened  antiquary,  as  are 
all  attempts  to  embellish  by  the  employment  of 
incongruous  ornamental  particles.  One  exam- 
ple of  this  error  is  seen  in  the  frequent  misap- 
plication, by  mere  imitators,  of  the  picturesque 
verge-boards  and  richly-figured  pendants  of 
our  timber-framed  houses,  by  attaching  them 
with  the  far- projecting  eaves  they  accompany 
to  buildings  entirely  of  brick  or  solid  stone, 
needing  no  such  projection,  and  where  a stone 
coping  and  parapet  would  be  the  appropriate 
finish.  See  a view  of  King  Richard’s  house 
at  Leicester,  where  the  usefulness  and  beauty 


of  the  pendant  ornaments  arc  at  once  appa- 
rent: but  imagine  the  same  attached  to  the 
gables  of  a construction  of  stone,  and  what 
before  was  beauty  will  become  deformity,  and 
destroy  that  harmony  of  character  by  which 
architecture  speaks  to  the  intellect. — Bard- 
well. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  was  held  at  the  Society’s  room 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  23,  the  Rev.  the  Master 
of  University  College  in  the  chair. 

NEW  MEMDERS  ADMITTED. 

W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.  All  Souls,  and  of  Ruyton 
Hall,  Shrewsbury. 

L.  L.  Hartley,  Esq.  Middleton  Lodge,  Richmond, 
Yorkshire. 

R.  Edwards,  Esq.  Magdalene  Hall. 

R.  Wilson,  Esq.  Magdalene  Hall. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Sanders,  B.A.  Wadliam  College. 

Rev.  H.  Scudamore,  Burr,  M.  A.  Christ  Church; 

Vicar  of  Tidenham,  Gloucestershire. 

Rev.  T.  E.  Morris,  M.A.  Christ  Church. 

B.  Bevan,  Esq.  Christ  Church. 

H.  C.  Adams,  Magdalene  College. 

G.  W.  Paul,  Magdalene  College. 

T.  Evetts,  Esq.  Corpus  Christi  College. 

H.  Ellison,  Esq.  University  College. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Freeman  upon 
some  Brasses  which  he  had  presented.  The 
most  remarkable  were,  1,  that  of  Lawrence  de 
S.  Maur,  Rector  and  Founder  of  S.  Mary’s, 


Iligham  Ferrers;  2,  that  of  Sir  Walter  Maun- 
tell  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  from  Nether  Iley- 
ford  ; and  3,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Grene  and 
Matilda  his  wife,  from  Green’s  Norton  ; all  in 
the  county  of  Northampton  ; 4,  John  Norrcys, 
the  Founder  of  S.  Lawrence,  Wymington, 
Bedfordshire. 

Another  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Free- 
man on  the  churches  of  S.  Luke,  Spratton,  All 
Saints,  Ilarpole  and  S.  Luke,  Duston,  all  in 
the  county  of  Northampton.  These  descrip- 
tions were  followed  by  some  remarks  on  the 
general  character  of  churches  about  Northamp- 
ton, which  arc  chiefly  of  Norman  foundation, 
with  later  additions,  the  Early- English  style 
being  the  least  frequent.  They  are  generally 
plain,  with  western  towers,  commonly  without 
spires,  and  wretched  clerestories.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  of  good  size,  almost  always 
with  Aisles  to  the  Nave,  and  generally  Aisles 
or  chaples  to  the  Chancel. 

The  Chairman  read  several  letters  and  short 
communications  of  considerable  interest: — 

An  account  of  the  ruined  chapel  of  Berwick, 
in  the  parish  of  Eglinghara,  Archdeaconry  of 
Lindisfarne,  Northumberland,  suggesting  its 
restoration.  Archdeacon  Bigge  made  some 
remarks,  shewing  the  difficulty  and  almost  the 
impracticability  of  doing  so. 

A letter  from  the  President  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege on  the  subject  of  Banbury  Bridge,  and 
one  from  R.  E.  E.  Warburton,  Esq.  of  Arley 
llall,  respecting  the  bridge  at  Chester,  in 
answer  to  the  “ Bridge  Queries.” 

An  account  of  a stained  glass  “ Memorial 
Window,”  about  to  be  erected  in  the  church  of 
S.  Peter,  at  Ncwcastle-on-Tvne,  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Dodd.  The  Chairman 
called  attention  to  this  communication,  wishing 
to  recommend  the  practice  to  more  general 
notice,  and  expressing  the  obligation  the 
Society  is  under  to  Mr.  Markland  for  the  sug- 
gestion. Mr.  Markland,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  mentioned  that  Mr.  Wailcs,  of  New- 
castle, has  already  received  orders  for  several 
such  windows ; and  others  are  in  hand  by  other 
artists. 

A letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Turbitt,  Vicar 
of  Powick,  near  Worcester,  on  Open  seals  in 
churches,  shewing,  from  experience,  the  prac- 
ticability and  advantage  of  the  plan  even  in  a 
case  which  at  first  sight  seemed  least  calculated 
for  the  experiment.  This  letter  gave  rise  to 
considerable  discussion,  in  which  the  Chair- 
man, the  Rector  of  Exeter,  and  several  other 
members,  took  part. 

The  Rev.  W.  Sewell  called  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  the  theory  of  the  Geometrical 
Proportions  of  Gothic  Architecture,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Buckland  at  the  last  meeting,  and  re- 
quested them  to  test  it  by  measurements  where- 
cvcr  they  have  the  opportunity. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ORDI- 
NARY MEETING  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE 

CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

On  Monday,  December  5,  1842. 

The  President  took  the  chair  at  half-past  7 
o’clock,  supported  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  the 
Master  of  Magdalene-college,  Patron,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mill  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith,  Vice- 
Presidents. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for 
and  elected  : — 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  vicar  of  Leeds,  who 
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Camden,  and  Oxford  Architectural  Societies,  as 
not  falling  within  the  scope  of  its  own  operations. 
Your  committee  have  communicated  with  the  appli- 
cant, and  promised  such  assistance  and  advice  as 
was  consistent  with  their  rules  and  ability. 

It  remains  to  mention  a few  of  the  more  re- 
markable of  the  presents  lately  received  by  the 
society From  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  some 
original  sketches  by  Cotman,  of  details  from  St. 
George,  Bocherville ; a very  rare  and  valuable  brass 
of  a knight,  from  Pebmarsh,  Essex,  without 
legend,  but  of  about  the  date  of  1330,  presented  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Currey ; five  rubbings  of  brasses,  de- 
signed and  recently  executed  by  Mr.  Pugin  ; illus- 
trations of  Bishop  West’s  Chapel,  folio,  with  twelve 
proof  lithograph  plates,  by  Mr.  J.G.  Jackson, 
Leamington  ; the  first  part  of  the  churches  of 
Oxfordshire,  and  views  and  details  of  St.  Giles 
church,  Oxford,  folio,  from  the  Oxford  Architec- 
tural Society  ; and  three  cases  of  new  encaustic 
tiles,  manufactured  and  presented  by  Mr.  H.  Minton, 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire. 

The  society  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  com- 
mittee have  been  empowered  to  provide  designs  for 
two  churches  : one  at  Maresfield,  Sussex  ; the  other 
at  Whitstable,  in  Kent. 

The  works  at  St.  Sepulchre's  have  been  proceed- 
ing satisfactorily,  and  the  committee  hope  to  get 
the  roof  on  the  Chancel  before  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent month.  They  cannot  anticipate  disappoint- 
ment in  their  expectation  of  realizing  the  necessary 
means,  though  they  regret  to  find  that  a large  pay- 
ment has  now  totally  exhausted  their  funds.  They 
hope  they  may  rely  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  society,  in  making  the  case  known 
during  the  approaching  vacation,  among  persons 
who,  though  not  connected  with  the  University, 
are  zealous  for  its  credit,  and  take  an  interest  in 
this  restoration.  The  committee  have  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  sums  already  paid  in  ; but  they 
cannot  refrain  from  offering  special  thanks  to  those 
who,  in  most  cases  with  an  augmentation  in  the 
amount,  have  repeated  their  subscriptions.  In  ac- 
knowledging former  donations  they  intentionally 
abstained  from  inviting  those  subscribers  to  any- 
thing more  than  their  continued  countenance,  with 
the  view  of  provoking  others  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. They  wiU  not,  however,  pretend  to  regret 
a renewal  of  support  which  the  givers  themselves 
would  be  the  last  to  call  a sacrifice. 

A paper  upon  galleries  was  read  by  Mr. 
Freeman,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Sf.Peter’s-college. 

The  secretary  read  a paper  communicated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  B.A.,  Trinity-col- 
lege, chairman  of  committees  on  the  Ecclesi- 
ologv  of  the  deanery  of  Penwith,  in  Cornwall. 

A paper  on  the  windows  called  “ Lychno- 
scopes,”  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  society’s 
Hints  on  the  Practical  Study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities , was  read  by  Mr.  Webb,  Trinity- 
college,  honorary  secretary. 

The  president,  after  some  remarks  and  an 
invitation  to  the  members  to  use  their  exer- 
tions in  the  vacation  on  behalf  of  the  St.  Sepul- 
chre's Restoration  Fund,  adjourned  the  meet- 
ing.   

PROJECTED  NEW  CHURCH  AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 

{Extracted  from  the  “ Ecclesiologist 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  have 
some  account  of  the  form  and  plan  of  this 
church,  we  shall  here  subjoin  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  it  for  their  information.  The  entire 
length  of  the  church  externally  is  128  feet  by 
50  feet  in  breadth  (exclusive  of  a north  and 
south  porch).  The  plan  comprises  a full  and 
spacious  chancel,  40  feet  by  18  internally,  and 
u nave  and  aisles,  78  by  40  ; and  a tower  with  a 
lofty  spire  is  to  be  added,  if  funds  can  be  pro- 
cured, in  the  place  of  the  south  porch.  The 
chancel  is  raised  by  three  steps,  and  is  lur- 
nished  with  all  the  proper  appurtenances  of 
stalls,  priest’s  door,  credence,  sedilia,  and 
piscina.  The  seats  in  the  nave  are  ranged  in 
four  parallel  rows  facing  the  east,  there  being 
a passage  of  5 ft.  0 in.  in  the  centre,  and  one  of 
2ft.  G Tn.  in  each  aisle  next  to  the  piers.  The 
seats  are,  of  course,  a!'  open.  The  west  front, 
adapted  from  that  ot  Luaceicost  Abbey,  ex- 
hibits a beautiful  fa9ade  made  by  the  nave, 
v.r.U'n  >s  terminated  by  a high-pitched  roof 
with  a gable  cross  between  two  large  pinnacled 
turrets,  and  has  below  a lofty  arcade  pierced 
with  two  lights,  and  the  two  aisles,  each  of 
which  carries  a separate  gable  with  a cross, 
and  a single  lancet  light.  To  this  front  the 
north  porch  and  southern  tower  will  add  great 
breadth  and  diversity  of  effect.  The  chancel, 
nave,  and  aisles  will  be  vaulted  ; and  the  cleres- 
tory lighted  bv  a circular  window  in  each 


groined  compartment.  The  aisles  are  lighted 
by  single  lancets  between  buttresses  with  pedi- 
mented  heads  and  set-offs.  The  east  end  will 
have  a peculiarly  beautiful  effect,  from  a richly 
arcaded  triplet  with  a wheel  window  abeve,  and 
from  the  lofty  gables  of  the  chancel,  nave,  and 
aisles,  all  of  which  will  be  surmounted  with 
cresses,  and  are  similar  in  design  to  the  west 
end.  The  sides  of  the  chancel  contain  three 
bays,  each  of  which  is  arcaded  of  three,  with 
the  central  arch  pierced  for  a lancet  light. 
Every  portion  of  this  church  has  been  designed 
in  strict  conformity  with  ancient  models. 

NEW  CHURCH  AT  KNOWSLEY, 
LANCASHIRE. 

There  are  many  points  in  this  design  which 
deserve  great  commendation,  and  as  a whole  it 
may  safely  be  pronounced  a most  successful 
example  of  modern  church  building,  although 
some  of  the  arrangements  appear  to  us  liable 
to  serious  objection.  The  church  is  of  the 
Early-English  style,  and  consists  of  a good 
chancel,  nave  with  aisles,  and  tower  with 
broach  spire  at  the  west  end.  There  will  be 
no  galleries,  and  the  ground-floor  alone  will  ac- 
commodate 400  worshippers.  There  is  a well- 
defined  clerestory,  supported  by  beautiful 
clustered  piers  and  arches,  and  surmounted  by 
a very  fine  high-pitched  roof,  the  trusses  of 
which  spring  from  triple-shafted  corbels,  with 
floriated  capitals.  The  walls  of  this  church 
are  somewhat  too  thin  to  allow  of  the  proper 
internal  splay  of  the  lancets,  and  appear  to  us 
to  be  too  much  and  too  regularly  pierced. 
Thus  each  side  of  the  aisles  and  clerestory 
exhibits  an  equal  number  of  lancets,  placed 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other.  We  should 
have  preferred  single  lights  in  both  positions, 
for  a church  should  be  dimly  lighted;  or  the 
clerestory  might  have  had  foliated  circles  (a 
beautiful'  Early-English  feature,  which  we 
wonder  is  not  more  frequently  introduced), 
and  the  aisles  plain  two-light  windows  with 
circles  in  the  heads.  There  is  too  much  same- 
ness in  so  great  a number  of  lancet  windows. 
The  nave-roof  might  have  been  carried  up  to 
the  belfry-windows  with  better  effect.  The 
tower  is  very  good,  and  has  nothing  to 
which  we  can  object,  excepting  a number  of 
smull  trefoil  apertures  which  are  intended  to 
light  the  staircase,  but  which  should  rather 
have  been  plain  oblong  slits  in  the  wall. 
There  is,  we  suspect,  but  scanty  ancient  autho- 
rity for  such  ornaments,  unless  in  very  magni- 
ficent towers,  and  they  appear  singularly  inap- 
propriate when  placed  just  below  the  point 
where  the  broach  meets  the  top  of  the  tower, 
since  this  part  ought  especially  to  convey  the 
idea  of  strength  and  solidity.  Small  apertures, 
however,  of  this  description,  occur  in  St.  Mary  e 
Tower,  Stamford.  The  northern  porch  (we 
should  have  much  preferred  a southern  one,  or 
at  least  a southern  door  should  have  been 
added,  ns  at  Woodton,  Norfolk;  Irnham, 
Lincolnshire ; and  of  later  date,  Grantchester 
and  Chesterton  churches,  near  Cambridge), 
has  too  large  a doorway,  and  its  root  does  not 
meet  that  of  the  aisle  in  a pleasing  manner. 
The  western  doorway  would  be  very  good  if 
the  mouldings  were  less  meagre  and  orna- 
mental. A tower  doorway  of  this  style  should 
be  very  deeply  recessed,  and  have  a great  dis- 
play of  arch  moulding.  The  details  in  general 
arc  very  good,  and  have  the  rare  merit  ot  being 
at  once  extremely  correct  and  varied  in  form. 

We  have  several  grave  objections  to  make 
against  the  internal  arrangements.  'I  here  is 
no  central  passage  to  the  altar;  but  the  space 
which  ought  to  have  been  left  for  this  purpose 
is  occupied  by  scats  for  children.  The  tables 
of  commandments,  creed,  &c.,  are  placed  in  an 
arcade  above  the  chancel-arch — a modernism 
which  we  consider  altogether  inadmissible,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  bad  effect.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  carry  the  chancel-arch  considerably 
higher.  The  organ  is  at  the  cast  end  of  the  north 
aisle ; it  should  rather  have  been  at  the  west, 
and  a window  at  the  east  end.  The  font  is  too 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  ; its  correct 
position  is  by  the  west  pier  nearest  to  the 
porch.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  great  praise 
is  due  to  this  design  ; but  we  deeply  regret  to 
observe  that  some  of  the  internal  details  are  to 
be  executed  in  plaister.  We  had  much  rather 
that  they  had  not  been  attempted  at  all.  Under 
the  chancel  is  a vaulted  crypt,  and  above  it  we 
observe  with  no  great  satisfaction  a contrivance 
for  warming  the  church  with  hot  air. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  STREET 
THROUGH  ST.  GILES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TIIE  BUILDER. 

Mr.  Editor, — I am  sure  I cannot  exaggerate 
the  joy  which  we  must  all  feel  at  the  commencement 
of  this  long-projected  scheme.  Nobody  that  has 
ever  walked  through  the  filthy  streets  of  St.  Giles 
or  has  glanced  at  the  hovels,  I will  not  say  houses, 
of  its  wretched  inhabitants,  can  help  feeling  a sen- 
sation of  pleasure  at  least  commensurate  with  the 
pain  which  they  must  then  have  experienced.  This 
proposed  street  or  streets  through  it  will  be  the 
first  blow  which  corruption  and  immorality  will 
have  received  in  that  quarter ; but  the  attack  has 
been  made,  and  we  feel  confident  it  will  not  be  the 
last.  Already  has  the  undertaking  been  begun,  and 
we  may  anticipate  the  success  and  the  numerous  ad- 
vantages, both  moral  and  commercial,  which  must 
follow. 

Our  St.  Giles  has  long  been  the  avowed  haunt  of 
the  drunkard  and  the  debauchee.  From  it,  as  from 
a stronghold,  vice  has  looked  forth  unmoved,  and 
hitherto  unmolested,  upon  the  inventions  and  im- 
provements of  this  country,  and  though  commerce 
and  the  fine  arts  have  advanced  with  long  and  rapid 
strides  in  other  parts  of  London,  yet  this  miserable 
portion  has  stood  back,  rendered  perhaps  more 
obstinate  and  hardened  by  the  contrast.  But  a 
brighter  morn  is  dawning  upon  this  spot,  the  happy 
harbinger  of  a still  brighter  day,  and  we  hope  even 
yet  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Giles  as  industrious 
and  respectable  as  their  fellow-citizens.  How  de- 
lightful must  this  thought  be  to  all  good  people. 
How  gratifying  to  behold  a line  of  buildings  rival- 
ing our  Regent-street  and  Oxford-street  in  splen- 
dour, stretching  across  these  densely-crowded  dwell- 
ings, erected  as  it  were  upon  the  wreck  of  all  that 
is  miserable  and  disgraceful.  What  a saving  in- 
fluence must  the  sight  of  wealth  and  industry  have 
upon  the  inhabitants.  The  effect  will  be  similar  to 
that  produced  by  cutting  a deep  drain  through  the 
rank  vegetation  of  a morass, — the  useless  filth  and 
moisture  must  flow  off,  and  leave  fertility  and 
abundance  behind. 

Yours  respectfully. 

F.  L.  ?. 


WOOD  PAVEMENTS. 

Wk  are  very  anxious  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a carefully  digested  account,  illustrated 
by  drawings,  of  all  the  prominent  plans  tor 
wood  pavement  now  in  use,  or  about  being 
brought  into  use,  in  this  metropolis.  An  associ- 
ation has  been  formed,  consisting  of  a number 
of  gentlemen  styling  themselves  the  “Practical 
ana  Scientific  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Improved  Street  Paving,”  whose  object  it  is  to 
bring  before  the  public,  in  the  most  available 
mode  that  may  be  open  to  them,  each  of  these 
plans, by layingdown  in  somesuitable  thorough- 
fare a specimen  of  each,  and  exposing  them  to 
the  practical  test  of  working  traffic  ; this  experi- 
ment, if  conducted  with  fairness,  of  which  we 
have  every  confidence  from  the  known  high 
character  and  respectability  of  the  association, 
will  be  an  important  means  of  determining  the 
question  of  superiority,  and  this  it  is  that  lor 
the  public  interest  it  is  desirable  should  be 
made  known  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Wood  paving  has  been  long  urged  upon  the 
public  attention,  particularly  by  travellers  in 
Russia,  who  had  seen  it  used  in  the  principal 
cities  of  that  country;  and  we  remember  to 
have  read  in  the  papers  and  journals  of  many 
years  back  numerous  letters  on  the  subject, 
and  we  understand  that  Mr.  Loudon  was  one 
of  those  writers  so  far  back  as  the  year  1815. 
Col.  Jackson  and  Col.  Macerone  we  remember 
also  to  have  been  of  the  number.  But  not- 
withstanding these  repeated  suggestions,  and 
the  experience  of  the  evils  which  the  public 
endured  in  the  noisy  character  of  the  block 
granite  pavement,  or  tbe  almost  equally  noisy 
but  more  dirty  and  dusty  Macadamising — with 
its  nuisance  during  repairs  of  hacking  up,  new 
stoning,  and  the  like— it  was  reserved  till  a 
year  or  two  back  before  any  extensive  practical 
scheme  was  taken  in  hand,  and  since  that  time 
a host  of  inventors  and  speculators  have  en- 
tered the  field  of  competition,  among  whom 
the  Metropolitan  Wood  Pavement  Company 
have  taken  the  lead,  as  far  as  extent  of  busi- 
ness is  concerned. 

Many  things  doubtless  remain  to  be  done 
to  perfect  this  new  system  of  pavement ; it  is 
exceedingly  pleasant  in  many  respects : such 
as  its  evenness  of  surface — the  easier  means  of 
cleaning— the  lightness  of  draught— but,  above 
all,  the  subdued  noise  from  carriages  travel- 
ling over  it;  but  it  has  its  disadvantages  yet, 
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as  all  newly-introduced  things  have,  and  which 
practical  experience  will  no  doubt  assist  very 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  in  remedying. 

We  gave  our  opinion  in  favour  of  it  on  the 
very  first  occasion  of  our  seeing  it  being  laid 
down  with  the  prepared  concrete  bed  or  foun- 
dation. We  remarked  at  the  time,  as  we 
maintain  still,  that  the  concrete  was  in  truth 
the  road — the  essence  of  it ; the  wood,  a casing 
or  covering — and  beautifully  adapted  to  each 
other  we  believe  they  will  be  found  to  be,  the 
resilient  character  of  the  timber  being  the  best 
substance  that  could  be  interposed  between 
the  load  and  percussion  of  wheels,  and  the 
solid  concrete  of  the  foundation. 

As  regards  the  requisites  in  the  construction 
of  this  wooden  upper  surface,  we  have  already 
said  that  many  plans  are  proposed,  some  ex- 
cessively ingenious,  but  withal  somewhat  com- 
plicated ; what  is  wanted  is  a simple  geometri- 
tal  construction,  perfect  as  far  as  possible  in 
that  respect,  as  we  would  require  in  the  framing 
of  a roof  or  truss,  and  not  dependent,  in  anv 
large  degree,  upon  mechanical  or  extraneous 
adjuncts,  such  as  pins,  wedges,  cramps,  and  the 
like.  Every  carpenter  will  well  know  what 
we  mean,  or,  to  bring  the  case  still  more  fami- 
liarly home,  we  will  take  the  example  of  an 
arch ; all  perfect  arches  are  said  to  be  arches 
of  equilibrium,  and  do  not  depend  upon  cement 
or  ties  to  give  them  that  character— cement,  it 
is  true,  is  added  after ; but  what  we  mean  is 
that  the  geometrical  construction  is  first  com- 
plete, and  the  cement  only  added  as  a make- 
weight toils  general  completeness. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  a com- 
prehension of  these  points  that  we  consider  the 
attention  of  the  engineer,  architect,  and  prac- 
tical builder  to  be  required  first  and  foremost 
in  such  cases,  instead  of  which  they  appear  to 
be  the  last  who  look  on,  or  are  called  in  to 
the  inquisition.  If  we  had  to  empannel  a jury 
on  such  a point,  who,  let  us  ask,  would  be 
chosen?  certainly  a major  part  of  builders  and 
practical  paviors,  and  the  rest,  the  scientific 
and  the  amateurs  ; our  object,  therefore,  will  be 
to  biing  the  matter  in  effect  before  the  jury  of 
our  class,  and  to  invite  their  attention  to  other 
points  which  concern  them,  as  we  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  shew. 


fHiacclInnr.i. 

Churchyards  and  Cemeteries.  — Church- 
yards and  cemeteries  are  scenes  not  only  calculated 
to  improve  the  morals  and  the  taste,  and  by  their 
botanical  riches  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  but  they 
serve  as  historical  records.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  religious  temples  and  burial-grounds  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries.  The  country  churchyard  was 
formerly  the  country  labourer’s  only  library,  and 
to  it  was  limited  his  knowledge  of  history,  chro- 
nology and  biography ; every  grave  was  to  him  a 
page,  and  every  head-stone  or  tomb  a picture  or  an 
engraving.  With  the  progress  of  education  and  re- 
finement, this  part  of  the  uses  of  churchyards  is 
not  superseded,  but  only  extended  and  improved. 
It  is  still  to  the  poor  man  a local  history  and  bio- 
graphy, though  the  means  of  more  extended  know- 
ledge are  now  amply  furnished  by  the  diffusion  of 
cheap  publications,  which  will  at  no  distant  time,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  be  rendered  still  more  effective  by 
the  establishment  of  a system  of  national  education. 
“ A garden  cemetery  and  monumental  decoration,” 
our  eloquent  author  observes,  “ afford  the  most 
convincing  tokens  of  a nation’s  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  the  arts,  which  are  its  result.  We  have 
seen  with  what  pains  the  most  celebrated  nations  of 
which  history  speaks  have  adorned  their  places  of 
sepulture,  and  it  is  from  their  funereal  monuments 
that  we  gather  much  that  is  known  of  their  civil 
progress  and  of  their  advancement  in  taste.  Is  not 
the  story  of  Egypt  written  on  its  pyramids,  and  is 
not  the  chronology  of  Arabia  pictured  on  its  tombs  ? 
Is  it  not  on  the  funeral  relics  of  Greece  and  Rome 
that  we  behold  those  elegant  images  of  repose  and 
tender  sorrow  with  which  they  so  happily  invested 
the  idea  of  death  ? Is  it  not  on  the  urns  and  sar- 
cophagi of  Etruria  that  the  lover  of  the  noble  art  of 
sculpture  still  gazes  with  delight  ? And  is  it  not 
amid  the  catacombs,  the  crypts,  and  the  calvaries 
of  Italy,  that  the  sculptor  and  the  painter  of  the 
dark  ages  chiefly  present  the  most  splendid  speci- 
mens of  their  chisel  and  their  pencil  ? In  modern 
days,  also,  has  it  not  been  at  the  shrine  of  death  that 
i the  highest  efforts  of  the  Michael  Angelos,  the  Ca- 
i novas,  the  Thorwaldsens,  and  the  Chantreys  have 
! been  elicited  and  exhibited  ? The  tomb  has,’ in  fact, 

1 been  the  great  chronicler  of  taste  throughout  the 
■ world.  In  the  East,  from  the  hoary  pyramid  to  the 
i modern  Arab’s  grave  ; in  Europe,  from  the  rude 
l tomb  of  the  druid  to  the  marble  mausoleum  of  the 


monarch  ; in  America,  from  the  grove  which  the 
Indian  chief  planted  round  the  sepulchre  of  his  son, 
to  the  monument  which  announces  to  the  lovers  of 
freedom  the  last  resting-place  of  Washington.” — 
London’s  Gardener's  Magazine. 

Brick  and  Stone  Buildings. — Britain  con- 
tains all  the  material  necessary  for  building.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants  lived  in  caverns,  or  formed 
themselves  huts  of  branches  covered  with  turf.  In 
after  ages  commerce  brought  the  Phoenicians  and 
other  civilized  nations,  and  they  learned  from  those 
strangers  many  useful  arts.  Their  habitations,  ac- 
cording to  Ciesar,  were  in  his  time  but  little  im- 
proved ; their  towns  were  only  a confused  parcel  of 
huts,  generally  placed  in  the  middle  of  woods  ; the 
avenues  slightly  defended  with  ramparts  of  earth,  or 
trees  felled  for  the  purpose.  In  such  buildings  little 
use  was  there  for  stone  or  brick,  yet  they  could  not  be 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  stone ; for  if  Stone- 
henge was  a British  work,  though  we  are  uncertain 
in  what  age  it  was  erected,  they  must  have  had 
some  skill  in  masonry  at  that  time.  There  is  now 
nothing  remaining  of  British  architecture  except  this 
valuable  piece  of  antiquity,  upon  which  the  marks 
of  the  chisel  appear.  The  customs  and  manners  of 
the  Britons  before  Caesar’s  invasion  arc  so  little 
known,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  collected  relating 
to  them.  It  will  therefore  be  in  vain  to  inquire  into 
their  manner  of  building,  or  the  materials  used 
previous  to  the  Roman  invasion.  The  Roman  ex- 
amples shew  that  they  were  very  careful  in  laying 
their  foundations,  digging  till  they  came  to  solid 
ground ; if  they  found  the  ground  soft,  it  was 
strengthened  with  piles  singed,  and  the  spaces 
between  filled  with  charcoal.  Their  foundations 
were  of  such  stones  as  they  found  nearest  the  place, 
bedded  in  clay  or  other  material  easiest  had.  In 
this  manner  they  built  the  station  wall  at  Man- 
chester with  paving  stones  bedded  in  primitive  clay, 
though  the  superstructure  was  laid  with  lime.  The 
walls  at  Boroughfield,  Leicestershire,  the  Roman 
Station  at  Aldborough  in  Yorkshire,  are  also  exam- 
ples of  this  mode  of  building.  But  this  mode  of 
laying  foundations  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Romans, 
or  any  other  people  since  their  time,  for  it  has  been 
in  use  in  every  age  and  country.  The  Saxons  and 
Normans  built  after  this  manner,  piled  or  other- 
wise, as  occasion  required:  London  Bridge,  1178, 
the  ancient  stone  bridge  over  the  river  Grant,  from 
which  Grantbridge  takes  its  name,  are  examples. 
Builders  of  the  fifteenth  century  laid  foundations 
without  mortar,  but  in  a different  way,  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  gravel  and  lime,  core  or  ashes,  well 
rammed,  and  sometimes  a layer  of  loam  or  clay 
upon  that.  I am  not  aware  whether  this  work  is 
much  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century,  but  from 
the  superstructures  which  I have  seen,  they  appeared 
to  be  of  that  age.  They  are  sometimes  found  with- 
out any  buildings  upon  them,  and  when  cut  trans- 
versely may  be  known  by  the  strata  appearing  in 
stripes  of  a blue  colour.  It  is  as  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  age  of  a building  by  the  masonry  where 
nothing  but  plain  walls  appear,  as  to  distinguish  the 
period  when  a foundation  may  have  been  laid.  The 
several  species  of  masonry  introduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans were  used  by  the  Saxons,  Normans,  and  more 
modern  masons,  notwithstanding  the  different  styles 
of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  different  ages,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  Britons  used  stone  before  their 
acquaintance  with  the  Roman  modes.  How  they 
acquired  the  art  of  cutting  and  erecting  them  in  cir- 
cular and  other  figures  may  have  been  derived  from 
their  traffic  with  other  nations,  who  could  also  have 
furnished  them  with  workmen  for  erecting  such  a 
work  as  Stonehenge.  Such  temples  were  common 
among  the  Phoenicians,  &c.,  also  among  the  Hebrews 
before  the  time  of  the  written  law,  and  until  the 
Tabernacle  was  erected  by  Moses.  In  Stonehenge 
we  find  the  mason  imitated  the  work  of  the  carpen- 
ter by  connecting  the  stones  with  mortices  and  te- 
nons, and  it  is  probable  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
island  where  timber  was  scarce  and  stones  plentiful, 
huts  with  door-posts  and  lintels  would, in  like  man- 
ner, be  framed  together.  Thus  far  we  may  suppose 
the  Britons  had  advanced  before  the  Romans  were 
settled  among  them. 

Claremont. — 5Ve  understand  that  Messrs.  Gris- 
sell  and  Peto  have  received  instructions  to  com- 
mence immediately  the  erection  of  new  stabling  at 
Claremont  for  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
for  forty  horses ; the  building  will  be  of  yellow  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  and  red  brick  groins  to  angles 
and  window-openings.  The  old  stabling  has  been 
pulled  down,  and  the  new  erection  is  to  be  upon  the 
same  site.  It  is  expected  that  Claremont  will  be 
used  as  an  occasional  nursery  for  younger  members 
ot  the  Royal  family.  Mr.  Chawner  is  the  architect. 

Great  Norman  Tower,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
— A subscription  has  been  commenced,  headed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  hereditary  steward  of  the 
town  of  Bury,  Sir  John  Cullum,  and  others,  to  re- 
store this  noble  tower,  and  a committee  has  been 
formed  of  persons  of  rank,  wealth,  and  influence  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  who  have  employed  Mr. 
Cottingham  ; his  estimate  is  under  3000/. 


The  Law  Courts  in  the  City. — From  a re- 
port made  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  by 
the  City  Lands  Committee,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Tite  has  been  chosen  to  prepare  plans  and  designs 
for  the  City  Law  Courts.  This  gentleman  and  the 
City  Surveyor  have  presented  a report  to  the  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  : — 
11  1°  proceeding  to  study  the  general  arrangements, 
the  Committee  is  aware  that  we  gave  great  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  placing  any  or 
all  of  the  courts  on  the  ground-floor  ; and  in  order 
to  determine  this  most  important  question,  we  laid 
before  the  Committee,  at  their  meeting  on  the  14th 
of  September,  a series  of  plans,  in  which  the  attempt 
was  made  to  place  the  Courts  of  Queen’s  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  on  the  one-pair  floor.  After 
due  and  careful  examination,,  the  Committee 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  unless  all 
the  courts  were  placed  one  the  one-pair  floor, 
sufficient  accommodation  would  not  be  ob- 
tained for  the  public,  the  counsel,  the  solicitors, 
and  the  witnesses.  In  this  opinion  we  entirely  ac- 
quiesce. On  the  ground-floor,  we  propose  that  the 
great  entrance  in  Guildhall  yard  shall  be  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  used  by  the  juries,  witnesses,  solicitors, 
and  the  public ; that  the  entrance  for  the  judges 
shall  be  from  a doorway  towards  the  east  end  in 
Guildhall-buildings,  and  that  the  counsel  shall  enter 
on  the  east  side.  In  the  public  entrance  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  make  the  ball,  staircase,  and  ves- 
tibule as  open,  light,  and  ample  as  possible.  The 
rooms  for  witnesses,  solicitors,  or  consultation,  are 
seven  in  number,  according  to  the  plans,  and  their 
area  in  feet  superficial  is  2,828,  exclusive 
of  the  halls,  staircases,  vestibule,  and 
robing-room.  We  have  prepared  two  ele- 
vations, one  of  the  west  front  in  Guildhall-yard, 
another  of  that  to  the  south  in  Guildhall-buildings, 
together  with  a perspective  view,  which  shows  the 
general  effect  of  the  whole.  In  the  interior  of  the 
building  we  have  carried  out  the  style  adopted  on 
the  outside.  The  courts  would  have  level  ceilings, 
executed  in  imitation  of  the  old  carved  and  timbered 
ceilings  of  the  Tudor  period.  By  a reference  to  the 
plans,  the  Committee  will  see  that  this  design  in- 
volves the  re-construction  of  nearly  all  the  present 
building.  The  foundations  would,  of  course,  be 
used  to  a great  extent.  The  internal  walls  of  the 
courts,  and  perhaps  the  back  or  eastern  wall,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  disturb ; but  every  thing  at 
the  back  of  the  courts  must  be  entirely  reconstruct- 
ed, and  the  two  external  front  walls  rebuilt.  We 
have  made  sufficient  general  calculations  to  enable 
us  to  advise  the  Committee  that  the  works  could  be 
carried  into  effect  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
10,000/.” 

National  Taste  in  Buildings. — A military 
people  delight  in  pavilions  ; in  the  Tuilleries  the 
line  of  tents  is  terminated  with  two,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Pavilions  de  Flore  and  Marsan.  A 
maritime  people  delight  in  their  ships  : the  English 
apartments  convey  the  idea  of  “ between  decks 
and  the  larger  buildings  are  often  like  the  man-of- 
war  hulk  laid  up  in  ordinary.  In  Russia,  the  pa- 
laces have  the  air  of  barracks,  vast  and  forlorn ; 
they  remind  the  spectator  of  the  plains  of  Siberia, 
j In  Egypt,  the  troglodite  excavation  was  revealed  in 
the  temple  palace ; in  Greece,  the  log  house  in  the 
! temple  structure ; in  China,  still  the  tent,  in  its 
simplest  form. 

Cathedral  at  Cologne. — The  committee  for 
completing  the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  have  voted 

30.000  thalers  for  the  works  in  the  nave,  and 

10.000  for  the  north  tower.  King  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia has  promised  four  painted  windows,  which  are 
to  be  ready  in  1847.  An  exhibition  of  paintings  has 
been  opened  at  Rome,  to  assist  the  funds  for  the 
same  object. 

Church  Building  Acts. — We  are  informed  on 
competent  authority  that  a bill  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Ker,  and  will  shortly  be  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  for 
amending  and  consolidating  the  Church  Building 
Acts.  A more  necessary,  and  if  considerately 
planned,  a more  useful  measure,  can  scarcely  be 
adopted,  so  far  at  least  as  respects  populous  and 
increasing  districts. — The  English  Churchman. 

Stockton. — The  bridge  to  substitute  the  Stock- 
ton  Suspension  Bridge  is  now  in  progress ; two  of 
the  piers  are  completed — one  on  each  side  of  the 
stream  ; and  the  gangways  and  travelling  cranes  are 
erected.  Mr.  Grahamsley,  of  Newcastle,  is  the  con- 
tractor for  the  masonry,  and  Mr.  Kitchen,  of  Dar- 
lington, the  contractor  for  the  iron  work.  The 
foundation  requires  piles  fifty  feet  long,  and  a ten- 
horse  engine,  with  a ram  of  18  cwt.,  and  three  men 
to  drive  them.  The  stone  piers  are  dressed  in  rock- 
work,  six  feet  broad  at  top  ; the  span  is  eighty-three 
feet  six  inches  between  the  piers  ; the  roadway  is  to 
be  carried  by  cast-iron  bearers  about  3*  feet  deep. 
The  site  is  about  100  feet  above  the  suspension- 
bridge,  up  the  stream  or  to  the  west  of  it.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  the  suspension  bridge  will  be 
taken  down,  or  used  as  a turn-out  for  empty 
waggons. 
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To  Make  Bricks,  Stones,  and  other  Ab- 
sorbent Materials,  Impervious  to  Water 
or  Damp. — The  process  consists  in  submitting  the 
surface  of  the  stone,  or  brick,  to  the  action  of  two 
solutions.  The  first  a solution  of  common  soap  ; 
the  second  a solution  of  alum.  The  brick  or 
porous  stone  is  first  dipped  into  the  solution  of 
soap,  and  then  into  the  alum  ; by  the  chymical  ac- 
tion which  ensues  an  aluminous  soap  is  produced, 
which  fills  the  pores,  and  resists  the  action  of  water 
as  well  as  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  The  so- 
lution may  be  applied  with  a brush  or  syringe, 
accordimg  to  circumstances.  Colouring  may  also  be 
added  if  necessary. 

The  Shannon  Navigation  Improvement. — 
The  commissioners  have  contracted  with  Messrs. 
Sikes  and  Brookfield  for  the  sum  of  40,000/.  to 
execute  the  proposed  works  at  Surmanbarry, 
Lanesborough,  and  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the  river 
or.  that  line. 

Bituminous  Street  Paving. — Notwithstand- 
ing several  unsuccessful  trials  of  bitumen  in  the 
paving  of  carriage-ways,  as  in  the  Vauxhall-road 
some  years  ago,  and  more  recently  in  Oxford- 
street,  the  Parisian  Bitumen  Company  is  at  this 
time  engaged  in  paving  the  square  space  opening 
into  Hungerford  Market,  at  the  bottom  of  Hun- 
gerford- street,  Strand.  As  this  place  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  kind  of  wear  and  tear  as  a street 
through  which  a rapid  traffic  is  constantly  passing, 
it  is  possible  that  the  bitumen  may  here  answer 
better  than  in  former  trials,  and  in  any  case  it  may 
interest  our  readers  to  know  the  method  pursued 
by  the  company  in  their  present  operations.  The 
bituminous  pavement  consists  of  blocks  a foot 
square  and  six  inches  in  depth.  These  blocks  are 
composed  of  an  artificial  bitumen  and  angular  bro- 
ken stones,  forming  a concrete  of  considerable 
tenacity.  When  the  granite  stones  of  the  old  pave- 
ment had  been  taken  up  and  removed,  a surface 
with  a considerable  convexity  in  a transverse  direc- 
tion w as  prepared  to  receive  the  bituminous  blocks. 
These  are  then  laid  down  in  straight  lines  longi- 
tudinally, and  breaking  joint  transversely.  The 
blocks  are  not  placed  close  together,  but  with  a 
space  between  them  of  about  one  inch  all  round 
each  block.  This  space  is  left  for  the  purpose  of 
being  filled  with  melted  pitch  in  order  to  fix  the 
blocks  in  their  places.  These  spaces  or  joints  be- 
tween the  blocks  are  filled  in  with  pitch  at  several 
different  times  ; but  when  the  pitch  joint  is  only 
two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  the  blocks  are  quite 
immoveable.  When  the  first  thickness  of  pitch 
has  become  quite  solid,  the  joints  arc  filled  with  the 
same  substance  up  to  the  top,  and  before  the  top 
surface  of  the  joint  has  time  to  set,  a workman 
sprinkles  it  over  with  a sharp,  yellow,  large-grained 
sea  sand,  which  sets  firmly  in  the  pitch.  The  pave- 
ment, when  finished,  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  stone  pavement,  except  that  the  blocks,  in- 
steadof  ranging  instraight  lincstransverselyacross  the 
road.areplacedin  straight  linesin  alongitudinaldircc- 
tion.  We  can  see  no  good  reason  for  this  deviation 
from  the  old  practice,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
has  obviously  one  great  defect,  namely  that  the 
water  falling  on  the  surface  is  checked  in  its  escape 
to  the  sides  at  every  course  of  stones,  and  thus  the 
surface  of  the  road-way  must  be  kept  constantly 
wet.  The  unbroken  transverse  lines  of  joints  in  an 
ordinary  pavement,  answer  the  useful  purpose  of 
minute  channels  to  convey  the  water  off  to  the 
sides.  It  may  be  said  that  the  bituminous  surface 
will  prevent  the  penetration  of  water,  and  that  the 
water  lodging  on  the  surface  is  of  no  consequence. 
We  cannot  agree  in  this,  but  consider  ou  the  other 
band  that  for  this  very  reason  bituminous  pavement 
should  always  be  laid  with  a slope  in  some  direction, 
so  that  the  water,  which  can  only  otherwise  escape 
by  evaporating,  may  drain  off  it  as  fast  as  it  falls. — 
Engineer  and  Architect’s  Journal. 

Unsuccessful  Competition  Designs. — The 
system  of  competition  adopted  in  this  country  is 
constantly  developing  the  taste  and  genius  of  our 
times  in  sculpture,  architecture,  and  construction, 
but  of  the  numerous  elegant  designs  so  frequently 
produced  there  is  not  at  present  any  record,  except 
in  the  minute-books  of  the  corporations  or  societies 
who  are  daily  soliciting  the  gratuitous  services  of 
our  artists.  This  circumstance  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  buildings  and  works  which  are 
erected  give  too  frequently  an  unfavourable  view  of 
the  taste,  and  knowledge  of  the  age.  To  perpetuate 
the  existence  of  these  designs,  and  to  give  posterity 
an  opportunity  of  deciding  upon  the  relative  merits 
of  the  present  race  of  professional  men,  and  of 
comparing  what  was  done  with  what  might  have 
been  done,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  art  of  en- 
graving. One  of  the  objects  of  an  Architectural 
and  an  Engineering  Journal  should  be,  we  think,  to 
aid  in  the  perpetuation  of  these  rejected  designs,  by 
which  the  present  and  future  age  will  be  able  to 
decide  from  examination,  rather  than  from  partial 
historians.  The  increasing  circulation  of  this  work, 
and  the  assistance  it  is  receiving  from  the  pro- 


fessions, both  at  home  and  abroad,  give  us  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  this  to  some  extent.  Without 
such  a permanent  record,  a few  years  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  erase  from  the  mind  of  the  public  even 
the  remembrance  of  the  nnmes  of  those  who  have 
competed  for  public  works,  and  who,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  produced  drawings  which,  as  produc- 
tions of  genius,  art,  and  science,  have  been  far 
superior  to  those  that  have  been  successful.  It 
will  not  perhaps  be  possible  to  do  all  that  we  may 
wish,  or  all  that  our  subscribers  may  desire,  but  we 
will  give  every  possible  assistance  to  the  publication 
of  valuable  unsuccessful  designs,  and  our  exertions 
shall  only  be  limited  by  the  unavoidable  cost  of  such 
illustrations. — The  Architect,  Engineer,  and  Sur- 
veyor. 

Newly  Elected  Academicians. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Academicians,  held  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  on  tire  10th  ult..  Sir  William  Ross  was 
elected  an  academician  in  place  of  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  deceased  ; Mr.  James  Tibbitts  Wilmore 
an  associate  engraver,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  William 
Bromley,  deceased.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Henry 
Timbrell  was  elected  a travelling  student. 

IIow  Long  will  the  Coal-Fields  of  Great 
Britain  Last? — According  to  Concybeare  and 
others  of  our  abler  geologists,  two  thousand  years 
at  least.  But  Sedgwicke  and  Buckland  say  that 
‘ 1 four  hundred  years  will  leave  but  little  more  than 
the  names  of  our  best  seams.”  And  the  South 
Shields  Committee,  in  their  recent  report  on  acci- 
cidents  in  mines,  not  only  concur  in  this  opinion, 
but  describe  the  Tyne  portion  of  our  great  northern 
coal-field  as  beginning  already  to  experience  the 
difficulties  of  exhaustion  in  the  finer  descriptions  of 
coal.  ‘‘Of  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  however,  when  our  own  mines 
arc  exhausted,  there  appears  to  be  no  fear ; for 
France,  Belgium,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Russia, 
Syria,  the  East  Indies,  China,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States,  are  all  mentioned  as  being  rich  in  this 
valuable  mineral.  English  coal  is  now  sold  at  the 
coasts  of  France  and  America  at  a profit but  this 
arises,  in  theopinion  of  the  South  Shields  Committee, 
solely  from  the  want  of  capital  in  these  countries  to 
work  their  own  mines  to  advantage ; a state  of 
things  which  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  can 
always  continue. 

Novel  System  of  Water-Pipes.  — We  have 
received  a communication  describing  a new  system 
of  pipes  for  conveying  pure  water,  gas,  and  steam 
to  towns  and  cities,  one  great  advantage  of  which 
would  be  a certain  means  of  quickly  extinguishing 
fires.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  the  water  raised  from 
reservoirs,  by  pipes  or  aqueducts,  along  the  tops  and 
by  the  sides  of  the  houses,  instead  of  under  ground 
ns  at  present.  C.  E.  Coote,  of  Mornington  House, 
Clifton,  Bristol,  is  the  inventor  of  the  plan,  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  perfectly  feasible. — New  Far- 
mers’ Journal. 

It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that,  in  ordinary 
cases,  a common  cistern  placed  in  the  roof,  with  a 
pipe  let  down  through  each  floor,  would  gather  and 
let  down  plenty  of  rain-water  to  flood  each  floor  in 
case  of  fire. 

Nankin  and  its  Porcelain  Works. — Nume- 
rous, as  you  may  conceive,  have  been  the  pilgrimages 
made  to  the  far-famed  “ Porcelain  Tower,”  for  the 
first  time  in  inspecting  any  of  the  monuments  re- 
nomme's  of  this  country,  no  disappointment  has 
been  experienced,  while  comparing  what  actually  is, 
with  what  the  legends  of  the  book-makers  in  China 
describe  to  be.  It  is,  indeed,  a most  elegant  and 
singular  structure,  as  remarkable  for  its  correct 
proportions  as  for  the  rare  material  of  which  it  is 
partially  composed.  I say  partially,  because  the 
mass  of  building  is  not  of  porcelain,  but  is  composed 
of  common  brick,  with  a facing  and  lining  of  beau- 
tiful white  glazed  porcelain  bricks  or  slabs,  fixed 
into  the  masonry  by  means  of  deep  keys  or  shoulders, 
cast  like  a half  T,  on  the  brick.  Its  form  is 
octagonal,  and  running  up  each  of  the  angles 
is  a moulding  of  large  tiles  of  very  fine  clay, 
glazed  and  coloured  red  and  green  alternately ; 
round  each  story  runs  a high  balustrade  formed 
of  green  porcelain,  upon  which  four  arched 
doorways  open,  set  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  the 
arches  being  elegantly  turned  with  large  glazed  tiles, 
cast  in  all  imaginable  fancies  of  design  and  variega- 
tion of  colour,  representing  wild  beasts,  demons, 
deities,  monsters,  &c.  It  appears  to  la  a “ sight  ” 
amongst  the  Chinese  themselves,  for  there  are  priests 
or  bonzes  attached  to  the  building  to  keep  it  in  or- 
der, who  earn  their  consideration  by  distributing  to 
the  visitors  lithographed  elevations  of  the  tower, 
with  descriptions  attached,  and  who  seem  to  have 
the  duty  entrusted  to  them  of  illuminating  it  on  gala 
occasions.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  lanterns 
made  of  thin  oyster  shells,  used  in  lieu  of  window 
glass  by  the  Chinese,  which  are  placed  at  each  of 
the  eight  angles  on  every  story,  and  the  effect  of 
whose  subdued  light  on  the  highly  reflective  surface 
of  the  tower  must  be  most  striking  and  beautiful. — 
Bombay  Spectator. 


An  Extraordinary  Bar  of  Iron. — The 
largest  bar  of  iron  ever  made  was  rolled  at  the  Cy- 
fartha  Iron-works,  near  Merthyr  Tidvil,  on  Satur- 
day last,  and  is,  we  are  informed,  for  a house  in 
Holland.  It  is  a cable  bolt,  25  feet  in  length,  and 
6 inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  about  2,4001b. 
The  pile  was  taken  from  the  heating-furnace  and 
put  at  once  into  the  rolls,  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  roll  bars  of  an  ordinary  size.  It  was  rolled 
under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Crawshay. 

Organs. — The  comparative  size  of  the  following 
organs  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  their  power, 
Ac.: — St.  Paul’s  total  of  pipes,  1,783  ; St.  Peter’s, 
Comhill,  2,000  ; Exeter  Hall,  2,187  ; Birmingham, 
2,636  (to  be  enlarged);  York,  4,089;  Christ 
Church,  Newgate-street,  4,500!  And  the  great 
organ  at  Haarlem,  4,551.  An  organ  has  lately  been 
erected  in  Great  George-strcet  Chapel,  Liverpool, 
by  Mr.  Hill,  who  built  the  York  and  Birmingham 
instruments  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gauntlet, 
who  opened  it  last  year,  which  may  be  termed  the 
English  Haarlem  organ,  for  it  was  built  on  the 
same  principles,  and  has  the  largest  swell  in  Europe ; 
and  the  large  pedal-pipes  are  32  feet  long,  within 
one  of  which  a Daniel  Lambert  might  take  a nap. 
The  Haarlem  org^n  is  108  feet  high,  and  50  broad. 
— Musical  World. 

A Strange  Meeting. — Alexandria,  Feb. 
6. — A curious  meeting  took  place  last  month  in  the 
desert  between  Suez  and  Cairo.  A Mr.  Faucett, 
who  arrived  here  by  the  Oriental  on  his  way  to 
India,  when  at  Cairo,  heard  that  bis  brother  was 
expected  by  that  month’s  steamer,  from  Bombay. 
The  two  brothers  had  never  seen  each  other,  the 
one  had  been  bom  in  England,  whilst  the  elder 
brother  was  in  India,  where  he  had  lived  thirty-two 
years.  As  the  younger  Mr.  Faucett  wasproceeding 
across  the  desert  on  his  donkey,  he  called  out  to 
the  groups  of  travellers  he  met  coming  from  Suez, 
whether  Major  Faucett  was  amongst  them;  and 
towards  midnight  a voice  answered  to  Mr.  Faucett's 
call,  and  the  two  brothers  shook  hands  in  the  dark. 
They  both  expressed  a wish  to  see  each  other’s  face, 
but  no  light  was  to  be  had,  and  the  two  parties  they 
belonged  to  having  gone  on,  they  were  obliged  to 
part  again,  not  having  been  together  more  than 
three  or  four  minutes. 

Florence. — The  Duomo. — The  Grand  Duke 
has  given  orders  that  the  “ Gran  Duomo  ” of  Flo- 
rence shall  be  completed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Imperial  Academy.  The  dome  was  begun  to  be 
built  in  1296,  by  Arnolfo  di  Lapo.  In  the  works 
now  to  be  commenced,  the  materials  to  be  employed 
are  marbles  from  the  quarries  of  the  two  mountains 
Seravezza  and  Altissimo,  in  some  respects  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  Carrara,  and  they  are  those 
which  Michael  Angelo  made  use  of. 

Buns. — Among  the  numerous  productions  of 
London  may  be  reckoned  a species  of  vegetable 
called  Buns  ; they  partake  also  of  a mineral  nature, 
ns  fragments  of  stone,  called  “ grit,”  are  frequently 
found  in  them.  Naturalists  having  occasionally 
(very  rarely)  observed  a sort  of  ossification,  re- 
sembling a currant  upon  the  surface  of  the  bun, 
were  led  to  undertake  a mining  speculation,  for  the 
discovery  of  any  of  these  curiosities  which  might  by 
chance  be  concealed  in  the  bowels  ; but  after  a deal  of 
trouble  and  great  outlay  of  capital,  the  specimens 
were  found  so  rare  and  so  inferior  in  quality,  that 
they  did  not  reward  the  trouble  of  searching  for 
them,  and  the  enterprise  was  relinquished.  In  the 
centre  of  these  buns  is  described  a circle,  and  the 
outer  surface  is  divided  into  a number  of  mathe- 
matical sections,  forming  together  a mathematical 
problem,  which  it  would  puzzle  Euclid  to  solve. 
Buns  are  commonly  divided  into  three  classes — 
viz.  Bath  or  two-penny,  penny,  and  halfpenny 
stale,  which  are  principally  used  by  the  children  of 
the  poorer  population  of  the  city,  or  by  oppressed 
and  poorly-paid  mechanics,  who  procure  them 
whilst  on  their  way  to  their  morning  labour.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  they  derive  some  sustenance 
from  them,  but  this  is  much  doubted  by  geologists, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  arc  only  of  ser- 
vice in  sharpening  their  teeth  for  the  almost  equally 
dry  morsel  of  bread  which  constitutes  their  break- 
fast, owing  to  the  grinding  parsimony  of  their  em- 
ployers. To  these  three  classes  may  be  added  a 
kind  known  by  the  name  of  “Chelsea,”  this 
species  having,  it  is  said,  been  first  discovered  in 
that  locality.  These  are  in  the  form  of  a “ many- 
folded  ” serpent,  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  and  are 
sometimes  used  as  the  emblem  of  eternity,  which 
simile  is  not  inapt,  as  it  takes  a prodigious  time  to 
get  through  them. — Punch. 

A Doubtful  Compliment. — A newly  married 
lady,  who  was  very  fond  of  her  husband,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  ugliness  of  his  person,  once 
said  to  a friend—”  What  do  you  think  ? my  hus- 
band has  gone  and  laid  out  fifty  guineas  for  this 
large  baboon,  on  purpose  to  please  me  ! “ The 

dear  little  man  ! ” cried  the  other  (looking  at  the 
baboon)  : “ it  is  just  like  him.” 
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Still  we  must  talk  of  ourselves,  or  of  our 
cause,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  for  we 
are  now  identified  with  the  cause  of  which 
The  Builder  is  the  organ.  As  is  the  cause, 
so  must  we  be — gathering;  in  strength,  but 
necessarily  exhibiting  the  early  characteristics 
of  great  and  strong  things — slowly,  steadily, 
growing  and  maturing.  We  aim  at  no  sudden 
spurt  of  sufficiency,  no  flash  of  originality,  no 
fascinating  display,  to  end  in  an  early  exhaus- 
tion, and  after  two  or  three  years’  existence 
to  be  worn  out  and  disappear.  No,  the  struc- 
ture we  have  planned  has  its  apex  high,  and 
broad  must  be  its  base.  The  uninteresting, 
if  such  it  bb  to  some,  the  uninteresting  but  all- 
important  duty  of  laying  down  a great  and 
sound  foundation,  is  one  from  which  we  will 
not  be  diverted  by  the  impatience  of  one  sec- 
tion of  observers,  or  the  unwise  penetration  of 
another.  We  speak  not  of  ourselves  so  much 
as  of  the  object  and  cause  of  which  we  are  the 
mere  representative  and  organ  ; and  that  ob- 
ject and  cause  is  too  momentous  for  us  to 
attend  to  any  comments  on  our  personal  de- 
portment, or  on  such  trifles  as  ourselves,  or 
our  ways. 

These  remarks  are  offered  to  those  of  our 
friends  who  express  a desire  to  see  The 
Builder  walk  erect  while  it  is  yet  the  mere 
infant  essayist.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
their  observations ; on  the  contrary,  we  arc 
grateful  to  them,  and  are  proud  to  see  their 
anxiety  displayed  in  our  behalf ; but  again  we 
tell  them,  that  they  must  be  content  to  see  us 
putting  in  our  foundation  fora  while  longer: 
let  them  rest  assured  that  we  have  given  some 
consideration  as  to  the  superstructure,  with 
which  we  are  satisfied  they  will  be  tolerably 
well  pleased.  As  an  example  of  the  species  of 
comment  we  allude  to,  we  give  an  extract  from 
that  excellent  journal  the  Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine. 

" Another  new  journal,  which  is  * exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  Builders/  including  ‘ all 
classes  connected  with  the  building  business,  from 
the  labourer  to  the  architect.’  But  little  original 
strength  is  put  forth  in  these  numbers  ; neither  does 
the  plan  of  the  journal  appear  to  be  as  yet  more 
than  half  developed  ; but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  imperfect  specimens  before  us,  the  editor 
has  very  correct  views  of  the  important  service  which 
such  a literary  organ  is  capable  of  rendering  to  the 
numerous  classes  to  which  it  is  addressed,  and  is 
well  qualified  to  carry  them  out.” 

We  should,  indeed,  be  sadly  wanting  in  a 
right  sense  of  the  duty  which  is  imposed  upon 
us,  and  prove  ourselves  utterly  unfit  for  our 
task,  if  we  did  not  lay  down  and  abide  by  this 
consolidatory  policy, — not  with  the  hare  must 
we  run,  but  with  the  tortoise.  Our  work  of 
to-day  is  a great  beginning — the  progress  and 
end  inconceivable ; already  are  the  elements 
in  motion,  working  in  little  eddies  and  circles, 
that  have  to  be  brought  together  in  one  vast 
and  well-controlled  power,  important  to  art  as 
well  as  to  the  happiness  of  its  practitioners. 
We  are  vain  enough  to  regard  our  little  pro- 
ject as  a centre,  towards  which  large  influences 
are  destined  to  graduate.  We  see  around  us 
bodies  of  common  affinities  aggregating,  pre- 
paratory to  a final  coming  together.  We  see 
architectural  societies,  unions,  and  associa- 
tions forming  on  all  hands,  and  we  know  what 
the  end  must  be,  and  that  speedily, — one  grand 
national  affiliation  or  confederation,  out  of 


which  every  good  and  security  is  to  spring  for 
its  morabers  the  building  classes. 

If  this  is  not  so,  we  have  sadly  misinter- 
preted the  signs  of  the  times, — and  we  are  the 
merest  shallowpates,  and  no  philosophers.  If 
before  ten  years  elapse,  we  have  not  our  local 
and  our  grand  incorporation  of  the  trades, 
then  we  will  venture  to  say  we  shall  have  their 
discorporation  and  destruction  — the  centri- 
petal principle  is  inherent  in  all  this  vitality 
and  activity ; hitherto  we  have  had  no  system, 
and  the  body  corporate  has  been  flying  off  in 
wild  gyrations,  troubled,  deranged,  and  un- 
settled ; the  remedy  and  reaction  is  now  in 
process,  and  a salutary  change  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

But  all  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  the  chance 
efforts,  the  haphazard  throw's  of  either  socie- 
ties, or  their  organs,  one  of  which  latter  we 
profess  ourselves  to  be.  The  Builder  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a little  isolated  fugitive  pub- 
lication, struggling  with  the  mass  of  mere 
literary  tradings,  to  cater  to  the  public  crav- 
ings for  idly  curious  gossipings  and  wonder- 
ment; no,  as  we  said  before,  it  is  a centre,  a 
pole  of  attraction — little  and  insignificant  in 
itself — and,  like  all  other  centres,  a mere  ab- 
stract entity ; but  there  is  no  sphere,  however 
vast,  and  however  ponderous,  that  has  not 
its  centre,  like  unto  this,  and  for  the  same 
objects. 

And  mark  what  we  say,  as  to  our  project 
forming  a model  of  action  to  extend  itself  into 
every  ramification  of  our  commercial  and  trad- 
ing polity.  Class  organization  and  centraliza- 
tion is  being  developed  and  worked  out  on 
every  hand,  and  as  a consequence  we  shall 
speedily  see  the  title  of  our  paper,  and  its  spirit, 
applied  in  reference  to  every  important  subject 
of  industrial  interest;  already  the  clerical, 
legal,  medical,  naval  and  military,  banking, 
shipping,  railway,  and  a variety  of  other  in- 
terests are  represented  by  papers  bearing  their 
respective  designations;  but  the  Building 
interest,  perhaps  first  in  importance,  remained 
till  this  period  ; from  this  period,  however,  it 
will  not  stand  alone,  and  it  will  not  be  wanting 
to  take  a lead  in  that  great  work  of  national 
concentration,  in  which  consists  safety  and 
security. 

\Y  hat  do  we  propose  by  this  incorporation,  as 
we  term  it?  Why,  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  return  to  the  wise  principles  of  our  ances- 
tors, the  establishment  of  trade  guilds,  modified, 
it  is  true,  by  change  of  time  and  circumstances, 
as  architecture  itself  requires  to  be,  but  regu- 
lated by  the  same  principle — that  we  should 
have  a visible  brotherhood  and  the  real  and 
authorized  working  of  union,  and  not  the  bare 
profession  of  brotherhood,  and  the  shadowy, 
unauthorized,  and  illegal  workings,  as  hitherto. 

Guilds,  upon  this  principle,  like  our  civic 
corporations  and  merchants’  companies,  upon 
a right  basis  of  qualification,  election,  and 
government,  would  be  a remedy  for  most  of  the 
grievous  evils  of  which  we  are  constantly 
hearing  complaints,  and  from  which  we  are  as 
grievously  suffering. 

Guilds,  and  these  guilds  still  exist  abroad, 
in  some  of  the  best  regulated  and  most  flou- 
rishing states,  requiring,  it  is  true,  some  adap- 
tation or  extension  of  their  principles  to  suit 
the  change  of  time  and  circumstances.  Guilds 
are  the  visible  body  and  tangible  exterior  to 
denote  the  unanimity,  the  power,  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  interests  they  represent. 
Associations  we  have  without  end,  they  are 
unavoidable,  they  force  themselves  into  being 
in  the  very  nature  of  things;  companies,  clubs, 
fraternities,  leagues,  spring  up  spontaneously, 
under  special  or  general  provisions  or  immu- 


nities; the  time  is  come  when  the  building 
fraternity  is  required  to  set  an  example  of  the 
recognition  of  this  natural  tendency  to  concen- 
tration, and  to  unite  in  one  grand  commercial 
brotherhood,  masters  and  men,  architects,  and 
every  section  below  them ; not  working  as  if 
with  dissimilar  interests,  jealous  and  watchful 
of  one  another,  but  bound  together  by  one  just 
and  equitable  compact,  with  all  antagonism  put 
under  their  feet. 

Then  would  all  this  violence,  these  strug- 
gles, strikes,  and  commotions,  cease — wages, 
prices,  profits  would  be  regulated,  where  alone 
they  should  be,  in  the  council-chamber  of  the 
guild — competition  and  contracts,  if  not  super- 
seded, would  be  pursued  under  honourable 
rules  and  superior  tendencies — schools  of  art, 
instituted  and  conducted  by  their  proper 
guardians — building  acts  and  regulations  dis- 
cussed and  settled  by  those  best  calculated  to 
judge  of  what  is  right  and  proper,  and  not  by 
amateur  meddlers,  and  the  officious  and  igno- 
rant— the  distinction  of  office,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-citizens,  would  be  the  re- 
ward of  honourable  practice  in  trade  and  pro- 
fessions— talent  would  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged— colleges  and  endowments  founded — 
and,  finally,  the  generous  provision  of  the 
brotherhood  be  held  out  to  the  suffering  and 
unfortunate.  No  workhouse  would  ever  see 
an  applicant  for  its  hard  relief,  in  the  per- 
son of  a duly  apprenticed  and  qualified  work- 
man or  tradesman  — an  honourable  retreat 
would  bo  secured  to  him  by  his  brethren  in  the 
hospital  of  the  guild  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber. 

This  is  no  picture  of  the  fancy,  or  conjuring 
up  of  a novelty — it  has  existed,  does  exist,  and 
may  again  exist  in  reality.  All  this  is  being 
done  at  present  among  us  irregularly,  and  at 
random  as  it  were.  Every  provision  of 
which  we  have  spoken  is  at  work,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  put  into  work,  under  various 
guises— Assurance  Societies,  Mutual  Protec- 
tion Clubs,  Chartered  Companies,  &c.  &c. 
What  we  want  is  a sensible,  practical,  and 
direct  recognition  and  working  of  the  prin- 
ciple, without  confusion  or  wasto,  and  the 
management  to  be  vested  in  the  right  hands, 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  question  of  the 
interests  they  are  set  to  protect,  and  have 
none  but  those  interests  to  look  to  the  pro- 
tection of. 

We  could  cite  innumerable  instances  to  the 
point,  but  content  ourselves  with  one — say  a 
railway  company.  This  is  a body  of  common, 
carriers  and  road-makers,  made  up  of  a hetero- 
geneous mass  of  persons,  who  are  incorpo- 
rated together  for  their  common  interests,  and 
elect  from  their  body  a council  of  managing 
directors,  chairman,  &c.  This  species  of  in- 
corporation, however,  has  many  objectionable 
points  in  principle,  to  which  guilds  would  not 
be  exposed.  In  guilds  every  man  is  the 
guardian  of  his  own  private  interests  and  pro- 
perty, and  therefore  monopolies,  as  affecting 
the  public,  are  less  to  be  dreaded, — the  princi- 
ple, however,  is  much  the  same — it  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  working  of  our  railways,  and 
in  like  manner,  for  our  chartered  banks,  &c. 
How  much  more  necessary  is  it  for  the  well- 
being of  our  trading  fraternities,  and  if  it  had 
existed,  how  many  evils  would  have  been 
avoided  ? 

But  as  we  have  already  said,  there  is  no- 
thing new  in  it.  It  was  found  necessary  in 
former  times,  and  worked  advantageously  for 
art.  It  is  found  necessary  again,  to  produce 
the  same  result. 

We  recollect  that  during  the  late  commo- 
tions in  the  manufacturing  districts,  some  of 
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the  leading  journals  of  the  press  took  up  the 
question  of  remedy,  and  suggested,  or  seemed 
to  suggest,  therevival  oftheold  guilds.  We  put 
our  finger  on  an  article  in  the  Times  at  that 
period,  in  which  this  principle  was  advo- 
cated,  and  exclaimed  to  a friend— “ There, 
there,  they  are  coming  to  the  truth  at  last! 
For  ten  years  have  we  urged  and  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  trade  incorporation.  Trade 
incorporation  would  provide  the  safety-valve 
against  commotion  and  outbreak,  and  form 
the  governor  of  the  engine  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

We  have  thrown  off  these,  our  views,  some- 
what  prematurely,  it  may  be  thought,  but  of 
this  time  will  tell.  Meanwhile  we  shall  he 
happy  to  see  the  subject  discussed,  and  ren 
dered  into  a practicable  shape. 


We  dwell  for  a moment  in  this  place,  to 
refer  to  the  gratifying  instances  of  support  we 
have  experienced  and  are  continuing  to  expe- 
rience ; our  course  is  decided  by  it,  and  we 
must  go  on.  A good  machinery,  so  to  speak, 
requires  to  be  set  in  motion  ; but  by  the  gene- 
rous aid  and  indulgence  of  our  friends  this 
will  be  provided  to  us,  and  we  shall  very 
shortly  be  in  full  working  tune.  New 
subscribers  come  in  from  all  quarters,  and  our 
circulation  has  increased  steadily  and  most 
agreeably ; liberality  of  an  unusual  description 
is  exhibited  by  gentlemen  even  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  profession,  who  tender  us  their  support, 
and,  unasked,  pay  their  subscriptions ; for  all 
this  we  are  truly  grateful,  as  much  for  our- 
selves as  for  the  cause  we  advocate ; but  the 
most  important  feature  is  our  correspondence, 
and  we  guessed  beforehand  that  this  would  be 
so.  Gentlemen  of  the  most  active,  zealous, 
and  gifted  purpose  volunteer  with  us  and  fic- 
us their  generous  aid  in  this  great  question  of 
fomenting  and  fostering  our  common  art.  And 
very  shortly  we  may  calculate  upon  having  in 
every  principal  town  and  district  in  the 
country  as  good  as  an  organised  and  official 
branch  of  this  our  metropolitan  institution, 
secretaries,  honorary  it  is  true  as  our  office 
mainly  is,  but  most  efficientfor  the  purposes  of 
our  commission.  The  value  of  contributions 
of  information  is  bard  to  be  estimated;  by 
these  we  shall  be  enabled  to  test  the  actual 
condition  of  a district,  and  to  have  such  a 
collection  of  facts  within  our  reach  as  will 
make  any  other  desired  step  simple  and  easy. 
We  beg  the  different  societies  now  so  merito- 
riously working  in  the  great  cause  of  archi- 
tectural regeneration,  to  furnish  us  with  reports 
of  their  proceedings  ; we  should  regret  exceed- 
ingly not  to  be  able  to  shew  our  cla-s  what  is 
being  done  for  them  by  the  zealous  labours  of 
our  amateur  friends;  too  long  has  the  pro- 
fession  slept,  the  knocking  to  awaken  it  comes 
as  it  were  from  without— the  response  of  The 
Bun. deb,  however,  is  a hearty  one,  and  from 

within. 


invited  the  aid  of  a Oottingham  to  its  restora- 
tion, that  it  can  be  so  far  sunk  in  the  scale  of 
building  statistics  as  to  deserve  that  this  should 
be  said  of  it?— there  is  something  wrong,  and 
the  benefit  of  this  class  of  publication  will  be 
made  evident  in  turning  attention  to  its  recti- 
fication. The  less  the  evidence  of  demand,  the 
more  necessary  will  it  be  for  us  to  bestir  our- 
selves, and  instead  of  its  being,  as  the  publisher 
concludes,  that  there  is  no  call  for  The 
Builder  in  Hereford,  we  take  the  very  oppo- 
site ground  ; there  is  an  absolute  and  impera- 
tive call  for  if,  it  is  wanted,  to  rouse  the 
builders  into  life  and  energy;  and,  acting  upon 
this  conviction,  we  have  determined  to  address 
ourselves  with  increased  diligence  to  the  task. 
Our  paper  must  and  shall  be  pushed  in  amongst 
them,  and  it  shall  be  followed  up  by  other 
agencies  of  an  exciting  quality,  to  wipe  away 
the  reproach  from  the  venerable  and  interesting 
city  of  Hereford. 


PATENT  IRON  MASONS. 


The  only  discouraging  incident  we  have  ex- 
nerienced  in  the  course  of  our  progress,  so  far 
ks  regards  the  public  reception  of  this  Journal, 
is  contained  in  the  letter  of  a news-agent  from 
Hereford.  He  is  pleased  to  compliment  us  on 
the  character  of  our  publication,  but  at  the 
same  time  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  building 
affairs  are  at  so  low  an  ebb  in  that  ancient 
city  as  to  hold  out  little  or  no  encouragement 
for  a successful  sale  of  The  Bdu.dkr.  If  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  our  turn  to  complain  not  of 
the  publisher — nor  indeed  do  we  know-  exactly 
whom  to  lav  the  blame,  but  blame  there 
must  be  somewhere.  Can  it  be  that  Hereford, 
boasting  of  its  fine  cathedral,  and  of  having 


We  return  to  this  subject  this  week,  as  we 
promised,  and  trust  to  be  able  to  discuss  it  in  a 

proper  and  just  spirit  towards  all  parties  ; in- 
deed we  should  lament  seriously  it  if  "vie 
otherwise,  and  if  we  had  consulted  our  own 
sensitiveness  on  this  head,  so  fearful  are  we  oi 
doing  a wrong,  we  should  have  abstained  from 
noticing  the  matter  altogether;  but  this  would 
be  a timid,  craven  policy— dangers  or  prog- 
nostics of  danger,  require  to  he  looked  boldly 
in  the  face,  and  not  shirked  or  postponed  from 
a dislike  of  the  labour  of  investigation,  or  a 
heedless  and  an  indolent  reserve.  If  a tire 
threatens,  or  an  inundation  gains  head,  we 
rouse  to  activity  to  suppress  them,  and  do  not 
like  the  foolish  bird  who,  when  pursued,  hides 
its  head  in  the  sand,  and  concludes  that  it  is 
itself  concealed  from  danger.  No:  dangers  and 
difficulties  arc  not  thus  evaded  by  sensible  men ; 
they  are  faced,  and  confronted,  and  overcome. 

I n what  we  have  now  to  remark,  the  bearing 
willbe  more  upon  the  employment  of  machinery 
in  general,  than  upon  this  dreaded  particular 
instance,  and  it  will  perhaps  he  seen  that  we 
steer  aline  between  the  two  extremes,  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  unrestricted  encouragement  ot 
machinery,  and  those  who  would  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  prohibit  it.  , 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  “ fire  and  water  ate 
wood  servants,  but  bad  masters.  Now,  we 
would  almost  venture  to  rest  our  case  as  re- 
gards the  free  use  of  machinery  upon  this  trite 
d incontrovertible  proverb.  Machinery  is  a 
good  servant,  hut  a bail  master : bring  ma- 
chinery  in  to  the  aid  of  the  workman  in  mat- 
ters beyond  his  reach  or  powers  of  accom- 
plishment,  to  remove  an  obstacle  or  combat  a 
difficulty,  and  you  make  it  the  good  servant: 
but  if  you  introduce  it  to  supersede  him,  with 
out  recognizing  the  necessity  of  having  first 
given  him  a means  of  otherwise  providing  for 
himself,  then  you  will  make  it  his  master,  and 
a had  and  imperious  master  it  is. 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  philo- 
sophy,—let  US  be  prepared;  let  there  be  a de- 
mand for  the  assisting  agent,  and  a provision 
for  its  reception,  and  all  will  be  safe  ; hut  until 
this  an  injury  will  be  done,  which  we  could 
shew  by  very'femiliar  and  homely  instances. 

To  be  beforehand  is  another  thing,  but  it 
may  be  as  bad  or  worse  than  to  be  behindhand. 
To  u live  before  one’s  time,”  as  people  com- 
moulv  phrase  it,  Is  as  much  out  ot  place  as  to 
be  dragging  behind, — to  confer  gifts  upon  a per- 
son unprepared  or  unfitted  to  receive  them,  is 
not  to  benefit  but  to  injure  him.  llow  many 
men— and  what  is  true  of  men  is  ma  large  de- 
gree true  of  communities— how  many  men 
have  been  bewildered  and  ruinedby  the  acces- 
sion of 


lave  Deen  ue»iiuci™  

;ion  of  a fortune  for  which  their  previous 
habits  and  life  had  not  prepared  them?  and  we 
wiU  venture  to  affirm  it  of  the  community  in 
which  we  live,  that  much  of  the  mechanical 
power  of  which  we  boast  the  possession,  has 
come  upon  us  while  we  were  unprovided,— we 
could  name  hundreds  of  instances,  but  are 
content  with  one— and  that,  the  case  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers.  Machinery,  we  know 
in  list  make  progress,  it  is  the  embodiment  ot 
scientific  power,  and  science  once  set  in,  is  ir- 
resistible; but  inasmuch  as  every  scientific  in- 


ventor and  calculator  considers  as  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  materials  he  uses,— studies  the  laws 
that  affect  those  materials,  and  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion ; adapts  to  time,  takes  the  measure  of 
power,  and  skilfully  combines  in  obedience  to 
them,  so  the  science  of  social  or  political 
economy,  call  it  what  you  will,  requires  every 
fixed  principle  to  be  considered,  and  laws  of 
circumstance  to  be  obeyed ; the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  a power  is  as  much  an  element 
of  appropriateness,  as  that  it  should  be  suffi- 
cient in  power  at  the  time  required.  If,  as  we 
said  before,  you  strike  too  soon,  it  is  as  bad 
as  to  strike  too  late  ; if  you  strike  too  heavily, 
it  is  as  bad  as  to  strike  too  lightly.  Nay,  both 
the  over  soon  and  the  over  heavy  blows  ai  e 
the  more  to  he  feared,  and  will  probably  be 
the  more  injurious;  they  are  acts  or  effects 
cast  and  irretrievable,  whereas  there  is  a chance 
J.f  fetching  up  the  later  stroke,  or  by  repeat- 
! mg,  to  make  up  the  lighter  one. 

I The  question  then  is,  is  this  the  time  to 
strike  that  blow,  which  consists  in  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  whose  design  is  to  do 
the  work  of  the  mason  or  the  carpenter? 
is  this  the  remedy  for  the  already  over-stocked 
market  of  human  labourers?  we  think  not,  but 
we  shall  be  glad  to  be  convinced  by  any  argu- 
ments that  go  directly  to  the  point  at  issue, 
and  if  so  convinced,  to  retrace  our  steps.  11 
any  man  can  shew  us  that  the  60,000  working 
masons  now  employed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  will  not  as  a body,  or  partially,  suiter, 
and  suffer  materially,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
machine  which  does  at  the  cost  of  one  man  the 
work  of  five  -then  we  are  silent ; if  this  can- 
not be  shewn,  surely  it  will  be  admitted  that 
we  have  done  no  more  than  our  duty  in  thus 
propounding  our  opinions,  and  that  we 
should  have  done  less  than  our  duty,  in 
fact  neglected  our  duty  altogether,  if  we 
had  abstained  from  so  propounding  them. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  there  would  be 
a large  amount  of  gain  to  the  community  in 
other  quarters— for  instance,  new  quarries 
would  probably  be  opened,  an  increase  of 
labourers  would  be  employed  in  working  those 
quarries — stone  would  be  more  frequently  em- 
ployed in  building,  and  more  wallers  to  set  the 
stone.  Proprietors  of  rock  would  have  money 
flow  into  their  hands,  as  it  were,  from  a new 
source,  an  increase  might  be  given  to  building 
by  reason  of  the  cheapening  in  respect  ot 
masons’  work,  and  in  consequence,  more  car- 
penters and  workmen  of  other  crafts  would  be 
employed— house  rents  might  be  lower,  and  so 
on.  But  all  this  gain  in  other  quarters  is 
unlooked  for,  we  had  almost  said  uncalled 
for.  This  springing  of  a new  mine  of  wealth  to 
a certain  class,  would  undoubtedly  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  some  sort,  but  no  more  a compen- 
sation for  the  deprivation  of  things  in  posses- 
sion to  the  masons’  class,  than  it  would  be  to 
make  a clear  and  direct  deduction  from  their 
wages  of  five  shillings  a week,  and  to  hand 
over  those  five  shillings,  to  be  divided  among 
strangers— the  stranger  would  benefit,  we 
grant,  but  what  would  become  of  the  mason  . 

Prospective  fortunes  to  one  party  are  to  be 
set  off  against  prospective  and  immediate 
losses  to  another.  A patentee — no,  we  will  not 
say  a patentee,  for  patentees  seldom  get  for- 
tunes_but  a patentee’s  patron,  is  to  make  or 
lose  a fortune,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  masons  are  to  retain  or  lose  their  daily 
bread  and  narrow  competencies.  v\  hich  are 
we  to  choose  between,  and  which  is  the  inge- 

nious  inventor  to  choose  between,  his  enlarged 

pecuniary  interests,  or  his  patriotism  . 

Oh  ! we  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  in- 
jured him,  nr  tile  fair  expectants  of  gam  who 
are  associated  with  him,  and  we  unequivocally 
acquit  them  of  any  desire  or  thought  to  injure 
the  working  man  and  the  master  mason,  or  the 
interests  dependent  upon  them.  Sooner  would 
we  put  our  hands  into  our  jiurse  and  call  upon 
our  countrymen  to  do  the  same,  to  reimburse 
the  inventor  and  his  colleagues.  Although 
this  would  be  putting  the  matter  on  a pure 
footing  of  money  grasping,  yet  sooner  would 
we  do  and  recommend  this,  than  that  any 
great  head  should  be  made  in  this  threatened 
inroad,  on  the  comforts  of  so  many  thousands. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  this  serious 
awakening  to  thought  may  have  the  effects  we 
desiderate  ; hut,  above  all,  that  if  there  are  to 
he  any  losers,  the  number  may  be  the  smaller, 
and  those  only  the  losers  of  what  they  never 
had,  a sort  of  negative  loss-rather  than  a very 
large  number  of  absolute  losers,  of  present 
moderate  meau9  and  comforts. 
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Machinery  will  come,  as  we  said  before, 
but  we  shall  welcome  it  as  a servant. 
Let  the  masons  become  carvers  and  statu- 
aries, as  the  increase  of  enriched  masons’ 
work  promises  to  promote,  and  as  their 
education  and  advancement  in  life  require  it, 
then  the  machine  to  do  the  drudging,  toilsome, 
slavish  work  may  be  acceptable;  but  now,  we 
do  protest,  it  is  out  of  time  and  out  of  place, 
and  is,  we  are  well  assured,  the  result  of  a 
struggle  for  individual  aggrandisement  and 
elevation,  rather  than  that  of  a legitimate 
demand.  It  is  not,  however,  the  working 
masons  alone  who  are  to  suffer  by  such  compe- 
tition as  this  we  mention,  hut  it  is  the  great 
bulk  of  their  employers  also,  the  shopkeepers  1 
with  whom  they  deal,  and  the  landlords  whose 
houses  they  inhabit;  but  there  comes  worse 
than  all  this,  and  we  who  have  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  these  matters,  know  tolerably  well  how 
to  value  it;  when  dearth  of  employment 
ensues  and  with  it  a reduction  of  wages,  then  we 
have  struggles,  strikes,  devastation, — devas- 
tation we  mean  in  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the 
thousands — non-employment,  waste  of  goods 
to  sustain  through  that  period,  waste  of  health, 
waste  of  morals;  children,  the  seed  of  another 
generation,  neglected  and  corrupted,  untaught, 
or  if  taught,  how  taught?  and  what  vice  ex- 
posed to ! wives  pinched  of  means  of  house- 
hold comfort,  driven  to  the  selling  their  house- 
hold goods,  clothes,  and  so  on,  never  more 
perhaps  to  recruit;  degenerate  for  ever. 
This  is  no  picture  of  the  imagination,  it  is  a 
severe  historical  truth,  and  drawn  from  recent 
scenes  and  sources— oh  ! we  pray  that  these 
may  never  be  enacted  over  again',  and  we  im- 
portune our  good  countrymen  of  the  North 

the  North  of  all  places,  the  land  of  masons! — 
we  importune  them  to  contrive  any  thing  but 
machines  that  are  not  wanted,  or  if  they  will 
contrive  such,  to  sit  down  before  they  intro- 
duce them  to  contrive  machinery  to  create  a 
demand. 

Again,  we  repeat,  that  this  subject  has  not 
been  sought,  but  coming  before  us  as  it  has, 
we  have  not  shrunk  from  handling  it:  we  trust, 
however,  that  we  have  done  it  in  a becoming 
spirit,  however  feebly  and  unworthily,  and  we 
hope  that  all  others  who  do  handle  it  will  make 
us  feel  our  inferiority  of  motive  and  of  pur- 
pose as  much  or  more  than  our  want  ofability. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir,— In  yours  of  the  4th  inst.  there  appeared  an 
article  on  the  new  “ Patent  Iron  Mason,”  and  as  I 
am  one  of  the  old  bone  and  muscle  kind,  yon  will 
perhaps  allow  me  to  say  a few  words  about  our 
new  rival  ; he  is,  if  I may  credit  your  account,  one 
of  a formidable  character.  Does  he  belong  to  the 
union  ? you  do  not  say ; but  as  you  promise  some- 
thing more  of  him  in  your  next,  you  will  forgive 
this  my  question.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  joking  apart 
upon  seeing  the  article  in  question,  I commenced 
reading  it  attentively,  and  must  say  that  the 
humanity  of  your  remarks  does  you  great  credit. 

I am  no  alarmist  at  machinery  in  any  branch,  and 
quite  agree  with  you  when  you  say  “ that  England 
owes  a great  deal  of  what  is  called  greatness,  and 
an  undoubted  deal  of  wealth,  to  machinery  yet, 
with  all  this  preconceived  opinion,  where  the  shoe 
pinches  individually,  theoretical  notions  are  sunk  to 
give  selfishness  a place.  This  was  peculiarly  the 
case  with  me  on  reading  your  article— as  I went  on 
j.  saw  our  bread  taken  remorselessly  from  us  by  this 
iron  invader,  and  our  famed  independence  of  spirit 
melt  away,  and  give  place  to  pauperised  servility— 
my  head  grew  giddy,  and  my  eyes  dim  with  mois- 
ture ; I mechanically  turned  them  towards  the  wife 
of  my  bosom,  and  our  helpless  little  ones,  for  they  all 
stood  around  me,  thunderstruck  to  see  me  in  such 
a strange  mood  ; my  wife  first  broke  silence  by  say- 
ing, “ What  ails  you  noo,  Willie  ? ” (for  despite  her 
long  sojourn  in  the  south,  she  is  still  the  same  un- 
sophisticated, warm-hearted  woman  as  when  I first 
i met  her  “ on  the  margin  of  Carl  ”).  I was  silent 
for  a while,  for  I could  not  speak  ; at  last  in  broken 
accents  I told  her  all — how  we  were  ruined  by  steam 
and  his  giant  hand  of  iron— how  they  were  working 
i ashlers  by  the  acre  aud  columns  by  the  mile,  and 
I that,  too,  300  per  cent,  cheaper  than  us.  “ I will 
i-n,nf  °me  mallets  to-morrow,  that  you  may 
Tight  the  fire  with  them,  and  my  chisels  I will  sell 
ito  some  lucky  engineer,  and  then  go  learn  another 
r trade.  Shaking  her  head  and  looking  ruefully  at 

ime,  she  said,  “ Your  ower  auld  for  that  noo,  aam 
ithinken,  oina  ye  aw  be  as  ye  hae  been,  and  strike 
rigainsu  it?  for  my  ain  part  I am  willin  to  suffer  a 
wee  rather  tban  this  awfu  i II  shude  come  ower  us.” 
No,  no  ; ’ says  I,  “ I grant  you  that  I am  rather 
old  to  learn  another  trade,  and  I thank  you  for  the 
generous  devotion  you  shew  for  the  honour  of  mine  ; 


I am  proud  of  my  trade,  and  should  not  like  to  see 
it  usurped  by  this  iron  impostor  ; nevertheless  we 
have  all  seen  too  much  of  this  kind  of  strikes  to 
wish  to  abolish  it  in  that  way,  that  would  just  give 
an  impetus  to  the  invention.  “ Guid  preserve  us,  the 
man’s  daft ; what  are  gauin  to  doo,  then  ? yeer  waur 
noo  than  ye  wis  whan  theyenvented  the  machine  for 
facing  the  Arbroath  pavin  on  the  Craig  Leith ; mabe  this 
may  turn  oot  like  them.”  “You  are  right,  gude 
wife,  this  is  dreamy  sort  of  work  ; it  may  turn  out 
like  them,  or  ‘ Old  Nick  ’ at  Hartlepool.”  “ Or 
Neilson’s,  at  Glasgow,”  suggested  she;  “ but  hae 
ye  read  it  a’a  ? I thocht  this  new-fangled  newspa- 
per was  to  be  the  wirkin  man’s  frien,  and  noo  its 
turn’d  out  his  bickest  fae.”  “ I have  not  read  it 
all,”  said  I,  “so  patience,  and  I will  read  the  rest 
aloud  ; but,”  added  I,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  “ you 
should  not  be  so  hard  upon  The  Builder,  he  is 
generous  and  feeling.”  I then  commenced,  and 
read  on  to  the  end ; but  as  I proceeded,  I could 
not  help  now  and  then  taking  a stealthy  look  at  my 
wife,  her  features  gradually  relaxing  from  that  of 
stem  defiance  to  their  usual  placid  and  good- 
humoured  aspect.  I was  certainly  not  less  pleased 
than  her  when,  upon  concluding  the  article,  I found 
it  entirely  related  to  the  machine  lately  erected  in 
Woodside  Quarry.  I am  grieved  that  you  did  not, 
before  writing  this  article  and  sending  it  forth  to 
your  many  readers,  endeavour  to  gain  some  more 
correct  information  relative  to  this  machine,  and  its 
probable  success.  It  is  now  something  like  eighteen 
months  since  its  erection,  and  during  that  time  it 
has  made  no  progress,  not  having  worked  a single 
stone  that  has  been  put  into  an  exposed  part  of  any 
building,  either  back  or  front ; what  little  it  has  done 
has  been  put  into  the  foundations  of  ti  e “county 
buildings”  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  it  is 
worth  remarking,  that  when  the  contract  was  let, 
Mr.  Neilson  calculated  doing  the  greater  part  of  it 
with  the  “ Iron  Mason  but  so  unprofitable,  and 
of  course  impracticable,  has  he  found  it,  that  he 
has  long  ago  laid  it  aside,  and  is  working  all  the 
stuff  by  hand, — indeed,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  does 
not  do  the  work  so  well  as  “ Old  Nick,”  for  many 
of  the  stones  that  came  to  the  foundations  of  the 
county  buildings,  were  far  from  being  “ out  of 
twist,”  some  of  them  on  a surface  of  five  feet  super, 
winding  nearly  one  inch.  So  much  for  “ its  greater 
accuracy.”  To  a practical  mason  its  non-success 
is  obvious.  We  all  know  the  unequal  nature  of  all 
kinds  of  stone ; it  is  also  known  that  where  a soft 
part  occurs,  it  is  always  surrounded  by  one  of  a 
harder  quality,  and  here  it  requires  the  greatest  care 
to  prevent  it  from  “ plucking,”  or  jumping  out  in 
holes.  The  mason  tempers  his  blow  here  ; but  the 
machine  knows  only  one  pace,  and  the  result  is 
holes : to  go  deeper  is  to  lose  time,  stone,  and  still 
get  the  same  result.  When  this  is  the  case  with 
the  face  of  a stone,  it  is  more  so  with  the  bed,  where 
they  have  to  keep  a good  “ arrice.”  I could  point 
out  many  more  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  “ Iron 
Mason,”  such  as  the  difficulty  of  moving  stones 
about,  the  tools  used,  and  of  carting  them  after 
being  worked,  the  migratory  character  of  building, 

&c-  &c-_  I may  return  to  them  again,  with  your 
permission,  but  at  present  my  letter  has  outgrown 
my  original  intentions.  I shall  trust  to  your  pro- 
mised impartiality  for  the  insertion  of  this  in  next 
Builder.  I remaiu  yours, 

A Practical  Mason. 

78,  Upper  Ebury-street,  Pimlico. 


they  say  to  it  now  ? But  sawyers  w'ere  by  no 
means  so  numerous  a body,  and  their  calling 
not  so  difficult  to  be  skilled  in  as  masons,  and 
therefore  the  injury  which  they  suffered  was 
trivial  as  compared  with  that  which  is  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  present  case.  The  same 
was  formerly  said  of  applying  machinery  to 
marble  working— aye,  and  to  every  other  ap- 
plication of  it  to  purposes  interfering  with  . 
man  industry. 

Now  we  take  leave  to  say,  knowing  a little 
about  work  as  well  as  about  machinery,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty,  among  the  many  sug- 
gested by  the  practical  mason,  that  machinery 
cannot  overcome.  Why  machinery,  as  Lord 
Brougham  once  said  of  the  steam-engine,  will 
weave  you  a cable,  or  spin  a thread  of  the 
finest  gossamer,  forge  an  anchor,  or  a lady’s 
delicate  toilet  pin.  What,  for  instance,  coiild 
have  been  supposed  more  difficult,  than  to  in- 
vent a machine  to  set  and  compose  for  the 
printing  press,  or  one  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration of  printing  ; yet  all  this  is  done  and 
can  be  done  and  improved  without  limit,  ex- 
cept such  as  bound  the  imagination  and  inven- 
tion of  man.  No,  no,  we  tell  our  friend,  and 
through  him,  all  practical  masons,  that  the 
worst  species  of  confidence  is  blind  confi- 
dence; taking  the  flattering  unction  to  our 
souls,  that  because  we  see  difficulties  of  this, 
that,  and  another  sort,  others,  standing  in  a 
totally  different  point  for  viewing  the  matter 
see  or  are  beset  by  the  same  difficulties! 

1 radical  men  ” have  shook  their  heads  at 
every  thing;  at  railways,  at  gas,  at  steam,  at 
magnetism,  at  every  thing  in  which  they  were 
inexperienced;  until  alfthe  world  was  con- 
vinced, they  refused  to  be.  However,  we 
should  be  committing  a folly  on  the  other  hand 
if  we  sought  to  alarm  ; we  only  wish  to 
awaken.  There  is,  as  we  have  said  in  the  ar- 
ticle referring  to  the  “ Iron  Mason,”  of  Miis 
week,  nothing  to  be  dreaded  except  from 
apathy.  Upon  such,  and  upon  such  alone 
descends  “ the  thief  in  the  night.” 


We  insert  the  letter  of  a practical  mason 
entire,  not  caring  to  curtail  or  correct  it,  the 
matter  being  so  much  to  the  point;  and  we 
are  glad  to  take  occasion  to  advert  to  the  com- 
mon error,  which  is,  and  has  been,  the  foun- 
dation of  so  much  mischief  amongst  what  are 
called  practical  men.  Now  a practical  man  is 

not  what  is  usually  understood  by  the  term, 

to  be  a practical  man  for  the  discussion  of  such 
a question  as  this,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know 
the  nature  of  stone  alone,  or  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  at  present  used  and 
worked;  but  he  must  also  know  a good  deal 
about  machinery  ; he  must  be  a master  of  both 
sides  of  the  question.  We  are  always  tempted 
to  take  on  very  light  trust  what  are  called  the 
opinions  of  practical  men,  where  an  element 
new  to  them,  and  in  which,  of  course,  they  are 
unpractical,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  is 
involved.  We  have  seen  too  much  of  it; 
practical  men,  judging  in  these  matters,  have 
in  almost  every  case  misled  themselves  and 
others.  We  remember  the  time  when  saw- 
mills were  introduced,  and  practical  sawyers 
first  laughed  at  it;  they  spoke  as  our  friend 
the  practical  mason  speaks,  of  the  knots  in 
timber,  of  the  various  qualities,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  tempering  the  hand,  of  the  difficulties 
in  regard  of  their  tools,  of  the  migratory  cha- 
racter of  building,  &c.,  &c. ; and  they  cajoled 
themselves  on  the  first  imperfect  and  unprofit- 
able workings  of  the  saw  machines.  What  do 


THE  ENTHUSIAST. 

No.  II. 

Enthusiast  is  not  brought  before  our  rea- 
ders on  this  occasion  to  engross  any  consider- 
able share  of  their  attention,  but  we  would 
arrest  him  in  passing,  to  sketch  another  feature 
of  his  peculiar  character;  and  though  it  may 
not  please  him  largely,  we  have  our  charter  to 
deal  with  him  as  we  list, — besides  there  is  a 
moral  involved  in  all  he  does,  or  is  the  subject 
of,  a something  to  avoid,  if  not  to  imitate, 
and  if  he  seldom  goes  right,  he  is  not  unfre- 
quently  a warning  to  others,  and  so  of  no 
little  service  in  his  way;  frequently  he  is  like 
the  guide-post,  pointingthe  way  correctly,  but 
not  taking  it  himself. 

He  consoles  himself  strangely  enouo-h  in 
this,  as  his  friends  term  it,  his  misfortune. 
If  he  makes  an  experiment  or  speculates  in 
some  new  track,  he  is  occasionally  unsuccess- 
ful, and  is  sure  to  be  rated  soundly  for  “ //is 
folly"- —all  the  good  he  accomplishes  in  his 
well-poised  and  most  successful  aims,  and  it 
is  sometimes  of  no  small  amount,  is  forgotten 
m some  petty  failure,  and  he  wants  the  audacity 
and  thick-skinned  assurance  to  defend  and 
excuse  himself;  lie  consoles  himself,  however 
by  this  reflection,  that  his  failure  has  pur- 
chased wisdom,  absolute  wisdom,  for  others— 
and  so,  says  he,  “ I have  lived  another  day  to 
another  useful  purpose,  if  only  as  a beacon  to 
warn  the  future  adventurer.” 

But  we  were  going  to  paint  another  feature, 
and  it  is  one  that  causes  him  considerable 
uneasiness.  Not  that  he  is  so  absurdly,  we 
had  almost  said  wickedly,  sensitive,  as  to  be 
like  a deceased  noble  poet  in  respect  of  his 
deformed  or  club  foot,  but  Enthusiast  has  a 
hunch  on  his  back,  which  his  friends  share  in 
the  folly  of  objecting  to  more  than  he  does 
himself;  indeed,  he  is  very  humble  and  re- 
signed concerning  it  so  far  as  regards  himself, 
but  it  it  mortify  or  cause  an  annoyance  to  a 
friend,  he  is  then  truly  uneasy.  It  is  then  he 
may  be  heard  exclaiming,  “ Would  that  I 
could  be  rid  of  this  deformity;  it  stands  in  the 

way  of  my  more  favourable  reception  in  life!” 

and  he  hears  it  now  and  then  observed,  “Dear 
what  a pity  it  is,  that  Enthusiast  should  have 
so  much  to  detract  from  his  personal  appear- 
ance ; he  is  handsome,  clever,  agreeable,  and 
| obliging,  but  that  ugly  hunch  on  his  back, 


€ 


although  it  is  not  a large  one,  .poiWJ-  1 
u under  he  does  not  try  to  have  it  cut  off. 

Now  this  very  humane  and  sensible i pro- 
position amounts  to  the  ample  re  suit  of hi 
Ltermiuation.  But,  forgetful  of  h. .better 
purpose,  he  sometimes  droops  and  desponds 
and  ioTnsin  the  desire  to  undergo  this  excision 
?o  please  Ms  friends,  to  escape  them  censures 
and  to  spare  them  their  mortification  a 
moment’s  reflection,  however,  convinces  him 
of  the  folly  and  impracticability,  and  he  turn 
for  counsel  to  his  friend  Harry  Specious,  who 
advises  him  to  pad  the  collar  of  his  coat,  to 
Stuff,  and  conceal  the  hunch,  and  persuades 
him  that  by  walking  a little  more  erect,  and 
bearing  himself  somewhat  more  consequen- 
tly, L may  pass  for  a mighty  prog* ; man, 
hut  this  his  conscience  revolts  at.  He 
play  the  deceiver  even  to  purchase  cl  edit  from 
^looker-on,  and  so  he  passes  through  life, 
content  as  lie  can  best  command  it,  to  oe 
frowned  upon  or  coldly  pitied  for  this  n.  nraA 
drawback  on  Ids  otherwise  fair  and  passable 
personality.  He  is,  as  ive  saul  before,  hand 
some,  clever,  and  agreeable,  perhaps  in  the 
three  respects  superior  to  the  most  of  b 
circle  ; free  from  blotches  and  blemishes  which 
few  of  them  are,  hot  they  have  none  o them M» 
hunch  back,  and  poor  Enthusiast  is .the out 
cast  and  reviled  of  their  society  , the i more  -o 
because  of  his  better  parts.  Beade,  he 
hunch  on  our  unfortunate  friend  s back . « the 
mark  of  his  enthusiasm  ; it  sticks  to  him 
through  life,  and  involves  him  now  and  then 
in  disagreeables.  One  would  have  bun ^cut 
off,  and  with  that,  as  we  h»'’e  shewn,  cut  o 
himself,  for  Enthusiast,  the  handsome,  the 
clever,  and  the  agreeable,  would  nt .longer 
live.  Another  would  have  him  conceal  it,  in 
which  case  would  be  a false  impersonation,  i Bid 
a virtual  dvino.  No  1 Enthusiast  must  remain 
as  nature  made  him,  putting  his  6^1“^ 
to  the  best  account,  and  bearing  with  humble 
resignation,  the  “ thorn  in  he  «“>>■  th»‘  1 
the  hunch  on  the  back  which  him  by  so 

much  less  than  the  perfect  mm.  Goodreaders 
do  you  imitate  even  the  Enthusiast.  th 
and  cultivate  your  good  qualifies  for  the 
benefit  of  your  friends  and  bear  pat  ently  your 
failures  ; but  above  all,  give  credit  to  others 
who  do  so  in  your  behalf,  nor  be  too  nice  in 
peering  over  their  shoulders,  to  discover  and  to 
magnify  the  hunch  on  their  backs. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir  —I  beg  leave  to  send  you  a solution  to  the 
problem  that  Appeared  in  No.  IT.  of  your  I ta* 
destined  to  he)  valuable  magazine,  regarding  the 

•»  bqua!  triangles, 

as  figure  No.  1. 


By  folding  the  figure  No.  1 as  shewn  by  ^dot- 
ted lines  on  it,  the  lines  AD,  CB,  LB, 
come  peqiendicular  over  each  other,  m the  hne 
A B,  as  shewn  at  No.  2. 


Wh  publish  the  following,  because  of  its 
general  interest;  but  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  ac- 
ceptable to  many  of  our  readers,  as  connected 
with  the  colony.  Our  paper  is  already  mak- 
ing its  way  to  New  Zealand. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Next)  Zealand  Journal, 
a Sir,— No  apology,  I am  sure,  will  be  considered 
necessary  for  drawing  the  attention  of  the  colonists 
to  the  advantages  of  Building  Societies  ; and  if  I 
succeed  in  shewing  that  they  have  for  their  object 
the  promotion  of  provident  habits  and  prospective 
. benefits  by  small  periodical  payments, — that  their 
1 success  is  not  questionable,  or  their  character  spe- 
culative,—and  that  they  afford  to  some  of  the  sub- 
scribers accommodation,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  to  others  a savings-bank,  it  must  follow  that  the 
establishment  of  such  societies  would  confer  the 
greatest  boon  upon  the  settlers  of  New  Zealand. 
The  object  of  such  societies  has  not  been  disregarded 
by  the  Legislature ; it  has  interfered  with  a view  to 
give  them  protection  and  encouragement.  In  1836, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  Benefit  Building  Societies,  in  the  preamble  of 
which  it  is  stated  that  ‘ Building  Societies  have  been 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  prin- 
cipally amongst  the  industrious  classes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising,  by  small  periodical  subscriptions,  a 
fund  to  assist  the  members  thereof  in  obtaining  a 
small  freehold  or  leasehold  property,  and  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  afford  encouragement  and  protection  to 
r i nhtuined  therewith.  * 


pedient  to  anoru  euuiuiagcmraiv  , - 

such  societies  and  the  property  obtained  therewith. 

“ A Building  Society,  therefore,  is  established 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  parties  to  purchase  free- 
hold or  leasehold  property,  and  the  detail  of  its 
operations  is  as  follows  : — 

“A  fund  is  raised  by  monthly  contributions  from 
each  member  or  shareholder,  out  of  which  sub- 
scribers are  assisted  in  their  endeavours  to  become 
possessors  of  such  property  as  may  be  best  suited 
to  their  own  interest  or  advantage.  Each  share- 
holder must  contribute  to  the  association  (say  for 

...  l *11*  .....  ^..fk  Fnf  DQ r-Vl  cVltll'P.  flT 


B holder  muse  contriuute  iuc  --- 

-»t  9 and  example)  ten  shillings  per  month  for  each  share  of 

r„t  one  straight  line  from  A to  B,  No.  ana  ^ .g  the  ossessor)  until  these  monthly  pay- 

r v,™  f to  D and  you  will  produce  five  „u..u  i-Vip  mnfits.  amount  to  120/.  per 

* £ together  as  In  figure  No.  3, 


PORTABLE  BOOKSTAND. 


Fi^.  1959,  to  a scald  of  one  inch  to  a foot, 
is  a bookstand  to  be  placed  on  a table. 


1959 


will  form  the  square  required  at  two  cuts.  ^ ^ 

Basinghall-street, 

March  1, 1843. 


Sir, — Below  you  have  « sketch  of  the  field  divided 
M requested  b/,o»r  correspondent  W.  B.  S„  and 
given  in  the  «h  Number.  urs,  &c. 

Ruthin,  J x.  H.  S. 

Cth  March,  1843. 


wmen  ne  is  me  jiusatMui , j 

ments  shall,  with  the  profits,  amount  to  120/.  per 
share.  The  operations  of  the  society  will  thus  ex- 
tend over  a space  of  about  ten  years,  and  then  cease 
altogether.  . 

“When  the  funds  become  sufficiently  large  to 
make  advances  to  the  subscribers,  due  notice  is 
given,  and  that  member  who  will  submit  to  the 
largest  deduction  or  discount  from  the  amount  of 
his  share  of  120/.  for  priority  of  advance,  is  the 
one  to  whom  the  loan  will  be  immediately  granted  ; 
the  property  purchased  with  the  society's  funds  to 
be  mortgaged  to  the  association,  as  security  for  the 
continuation  of  his  monthly  instalments,  until  the 
termination  of  the  society. 

“ A few  figures  will  illustrate  this  more  clearly. 
Suppose  a subscriber,  living  in  a house  for  which  he 
pays  an  annual  rent  of  35/.,  subject  to  a ground 
rent  of  5/.  per  annum,  wishes  to  purchase  such 
house  by  means  of  the  society,  the  method  is  as 
follows : — 

He  holds  one  share,  which  at  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  would 

realize ;•  ^l20  0 0 

But  for  immediate  cash  he  submits 
to  a deduction  from  such 
share,  of  50  0 0 


Tlieie  is  a drawer  for  letters  or  other  papers, 
and  at  the  top  a rack  for  holding  cards  ; and 
two  handies,  for  removing  the  whole  when  ne- 
cessary.  Stands  for  books  might  be  made  in  a 
great1  variety  of  forms,  and,  to  those  who  de- 
five  great  part  of  their  happiness  from  read- 
inn,  bookstands  are  always  welcome  Feces  of 
furniture.  “ One  of  the  grandest  detached 
bookstands  I ever  saw,”  says  an  American 
correspondent,  “ was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
square  library,  with  a lofty  ceiling,  lighted 
from  the  roof,  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 

pyramid ; the  shelve,  rising  above  one  another 

like  the  steps  of  a stair,  to  the  heightof  twelve 
feet ; and  each  step,  though  narrow,  was  yet 
sufficiently  broad  to  admit  any  person  to  walk 
up  and  walk  down,  in  order  to  take  out  or  put 
in  books.  The  whole  was  surmounted  by  n 
statue  of  Jefferson,  and  at  the  angles  was  a 
light  mahogany  handrail  to  assist  in  walking 
„f  and  down.  The  artificial  light  was  from 
gfe,  placed  outside  the  skylight,  and  within i an 
hater  glass  case.  Underneatl.  the  pyramid 
was  a pedestal  filled  with  steam  pipes,  for 
heating  the  room.  The  four  sides  of  the 
room  were  fitted  up  with  book-shelves,  to  the 
heightof  twelve  feet,  with  . a travelling -step- 
ladder,  similar  to  one  which  I saw .when  m 
England,  in  one  of  the  London  Club-house- 
Loudon. 


1 3 1 1 
1 ^ 

; share  in 


M'e  have  received  solutions  also  from  “H.B. 
Lambeth,  “ C.  O.  C " “C.  C Blore,  W.  M 
“Daft,  Shrewsbury,  w-  G-  and  ' 

Austin.” 


Leaving  a balance  on  Co.  — 

his  favour,  of  . . • • • • *70  0 - 

“ Now  as  the  sum  of  70/.  obviously  cannot  be 
sufficient  to  purchase  property  valued  at  300/.,  the 
subscriber  avails  himself  of  the  society's  resources 
to  enable  him  to  complete  the  purchase. 

Surveyor’s  valuation  of  premises 

desired *315  0 0 

Shares  at  the  agreed  price  of 
70/.,  as  before  stated,  makes  315  0 0 

<<  The  monthly  payments  to  the  society  for  such 
advance,  would  be  as  under 

4|  Shares  at  10s.  per  share  ..  5 0 

Interest  or  redemption  money  per 

share,  4s.  per  month  . . • • 0 18  0 


Monthly  payments 
Which  multiplied  by  months 


£3  3 0 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir,— Allow  me  to  suggest  the  occasional  inser- 
tion in  your  interesting  publication  The  BuiE.DEa, 
of  notices  and  illustrations  of  the  residences  of  cele- 
brated persons  connected  with  architecture  and 
fac-simiFes  of  autograph  signatures  Jo  enable  yon 
to  effect  the  latter  object,  it  will  afford  me  much 
pleasure  in  permitting  tracings  to  be  made  of  the 
signatures  of  any  in  my  collection  of  autographs. 

As  a subscriber  to  The  Builder  I may  with 
great  truth  express  my  decided  opinion  in  its  favour, 
fnd  doubt  not  it  will  have  an  extensive  circidation. 

London,  I am,  yours,  &c. 

9th  March,  1843. 


Makes  yearly  payment  to  the  So- 
ciety 

addition  to  whi 
rent  annually 


ciety 

In  addition  to  which  for  ground- 


Total  amount  cost 16  0 

So  that  instead  of  paying  35/.  per  annum  to  the 
landlord  as  rent,  by  paying  the  association  42/.  lbs. 
annually,  a difference  of  11.  16s.  more,  the  freehold 
or  leasehold  property  in  ten  years  becomes  the 
borrower's  own  ; shewing  that  m ^ ten  years  the 
house  has  been  purchased  for  only  78/.  more  than 
in  the  same  time  he  would  have  paid  for  rent  alone. 


* 6 & 7 Will.  4,  c.  32. 


THE  BUILDER, 


57 


44  Should  a member  make  a more  favourable 
purchase,  a greater  advantage  still  would  be  gained. 
But  as  the  above  statement  may  be  regarded  as 
theoretical,  and  look,  primd  facie  too  profitable 
and  advantageous  to  be  carried  out  to  the  full  ex- 
tent stated,  I feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  corroborate 
the  theory  by  what  has  actually  occurred  in  prac- 
tice ; and  to  shew  the  profitable  working  of  such 
societies,  I subjoin  an  extract  from  the  Fifth  Report, 
of  the  Liverpool  Borough  Savings’  Fund  Building 
Society  from  1837  to  1842. 


Subscriptions  re- 
ceived on  581  £ 


shares  . . 

£17,404 

10 

0 

Ditto  in  arrears. . 

40 

10 

0 

Entrance  fees  . . 

116 

15 

0 

Fines 

139 

8 

5 

Ditto  in  arrears . . 

1 

18 

6 

Transfer  fees 

189 

5 

91 

Interest  . . 

5 

15 

10 

Bonus 

31 

13 

10 

Forfeitures 

46 

5 

6 

Deduction  or  profit 

on  330f  shares 

advanced  on 

mortgages 

21,659 

3 

6 

39,635  5 9 


Amount  of  profit 


brought  down. . 

22,190 

5 

9 

Deduct  expenses 

252 

5 

11 

Total  profit  divided 

amongst  58I3 
shares . . 

£21,937 

19 

10 

The  net  profit  on 
each  share 
Amount  of  sub- 

37 

14 

6* 

scription  paid 
on  each  share. . 

30 

0 

0 

Value  of  each 
share  at  end  of 

firth  year  . . 67  14  6-i 

41  The  advantages  to  those  members  who  do  not 
anticipate  their  shares  will  be,  that  they  will  be 
entitled,  on  the  termination  of  the  society,  to  share 
in  the  profits  realized  by  its  operations,  which  will 
not  only  be  in  the  nature  of  compound  interest  on 
the  money  advanced,  but  will  also  be  increased  by 
the  bonus,  fines,  &c. 

“ To  mortgagors  an  association  founded  on  these 
principles  is  of  the  greatest  advantage.  In  the 
event  of  the  mortgagee  requiring  the  money  lent, 
the  same  may  be  paid  by  a loan  from  the  society  ; 
and  so  long  a3  a member  continues  to  pay  his 
monthly  subscriptions,  he  caunot  be  again  called 
upon  to  pay  off  his  mortgage.  By  this  means  a 
great  saving  of  expense  is  effected,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  being  required  to  pay  off  their  mort- 
gages suddenly,  in  one  payment,  avoided,  as  well  as 
the  risk  of  loss  which  might  arise  from  a forced  sale 
of  their  property  or  a fo  reclosure  of  their  mortgages. 

“ The  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  Building 
Societies  are  established  limits  the  amount  of  each 
share  to  150/.,  and  the  monthly  payments  to  1/. 
per  share  (a  member  may  subscribe  for  any  number 
of  shares),  and  so  soon  as  the  shares  are  realized, 
the  act  also  provides  that  the  society  shall  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  members  are  required  to  release 
each  other. 

“ From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will 
appear  that  the  objects  of  Building  Societies  are 
laudable  and  advantageous,  and  that  such  societies 
are  free  from  the  usual  objections  of  joint  stock 
undertakings.  As  regards  the  settlements  in  New 
Zealand,  they  may  be  adopted  with  safety  and 
benefit : and  when  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  founded  are  fully,  clearly,  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  the  colonists,  they  must  become  general. 

“ I remain,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

“ Arthur  T.  Holroyd. 

“ London,  15th  February,  1843.” 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

A very  interesting  discussion  took  place  at  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  se’nnight  from  the 
reading  of  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Yorke,  on  the 
comparative  strength  of  hollow  and  solid  axles  for 
railway  and  other  carriages.  The  paper  detailed  a 
series  of  experiments  that  had  been  made,  in  the 
presence  of  engineers  and  other  scientific  gentle- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  descrip- 
tion would  best  withstand  the  wear  and  tear,  which 
it  was  shewn  arose  chiefly  from  concussion  and 
vibration,  to  which  these  axles  were  subjected. 
The  first  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  dead  weight  the  axles  would  sustain  in 
the  centre.  A hollow  axle  of  four  inches  diameter, 
with  a weight  of  7 tons  14  cwt.  was  deflected  l-16tli 
of  an  inch  ; with  a weight  of  9 tons  2 cwt.  was  de- 
flected 3-lGths  of  an  inch,  without  any  permanent 
set ; and  a weight  of  9 tons  16  cwt.  gave  the  axle  a 
permanent  set  of  1.8th  of  an  inch.  With  a solid 
axle,  the  deflection  caused  by  a weight  of  7 tons 


14  cwt.  was  5-16ths  of  au  inch,  with  a permanent 
set  of  1 - 16th  of  an  inch  ; with  a weight  of  8 tons 
1 cwt.,  the  deflection  was  3-8ths  of  an  inch,  with  a 
permanent  set  of  5-32nds  of  an  inch.  In  experiment 
No.  2,  which  Mr.  Dockray,  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway,  took  notes  of,  the  axles  were  sup- 
ported on  blocks  placed  under  the  bearings.  A 
weight  of  5 cwt.  was  raised  sixteen  feet  high,  aud 
let  fall  upon  the  axle.  Upon  a hollow  axle  of  four 
inches  diameter,  the  first  blow  caused  a deflection  of 
l£th  of  an  inch;  the  second  blow,  3|ths  inches; 
the  third  blow,  5 inches  ; and  the  fourth  blow,  GJths 
inches.  The  axle  was  then  reversed,  and  the  fifth 
blow  broke  the  axle.  The  experiment  was  then  re- 
peated with  a solid  axle  3 and  5-Gths  inches  dia- 
meter. The  first  blow  caused  a deflection  of  45- 
inches  ; the  second,  of  9§ths  inches  ; and  the  third, 
of  13  inches.  The  axle  was  then  reversed,  and  re- 
turned to  its  original  form,  about  five  inches.  In 
the  next  experiment,  with  a hollow  axle  of  2 cwt. 
and  16  lbs.  weight,  and  3fths  inches  diameter,  the 
first  blow  caused  a deflection  of  2 inches ; the 
second,  of  4 inches;  the  third,  of  6j  inches;  the 
fourth,  of  8 inches ; a groove  was  then  cut  round 
the  axle  with  a sharp  tool,  and  the  sixth  blow  broke 
it.  With  a solid  axle  of  3^  inches  diameter,  the  first 
blow  broke  it  short  off  at  the  journal.  In  the  fifth 
experiment  upon  journals  of  a hollow  axle,  the  first 
broke  after  nineteen  blows  ; the  second  broke  after 
thirty-six  blows.  The  remaining  journal  of  the 
solid  axle  was  then  tried,  and  broke  with  two  blows. 
The  hammer  was  38  lbs.  weight.  The  next  experi- 
ment took  place  before  General  Pasley  and  about 
forty  engineers.  It  was  to  knock  off  the  journals 
of  hollow  axles.  The  first  was  broken  by  44  blows; 
the  second,  by  58  : with  solid  axle,  the  first  was 
broken  by  53,  and  9 reverse  blows  ; the  second,  by 
14  blows.  The  next  experiment  was  the  letting  fall 
of  a weight  upon  the  axles,  when  keyed  to  the 
wheels,  from  a height  of  14  feet.  The  first  blow 
upon  a hollow'  axle  caused  a deflection  of  lgth  of 
, an  inch,  and  on  a solid  axle,  If  inch.  The  second 
blow  caused  a deflection  of  2f  inches,  and  on  a solid 
axle  of  3f  inches.  The  third  caused  a deflection  of 
; 3f  inches  on  the  hollow  axle,  and  4f  inches  on  the 
| solid  axle,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest 
I effect  upon  either  of  the  axles.  Other  experiments 
with  the  journals  of  solid  and  hollow  axles  were 
then  detailed,  shewing  that  in  almost  all  cases  the 
journals  of  the  solid  broke  more  readily  than  those 
of  the  hollow  axles. 

A gentleman  connected  with  the  Patent  Shaft  and 
Axle -three  Company  begged  to  be  allow’ed  to  say  a 
few  words- with  regard  to  the  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Aor-ke,  particularly  as  some  of  the  solid  axles 
experimented  upon  and  described  as  being  easily 
broken  were  made  by  that  company.  It  was  not 
his  desire  to  speak  as-  to  the  relative  strength  of 
hollow  and  solid  axles,  but  merely  to  state  that  out 
of  25,000  axles  manufactured  by  that  company,  not 
one  had  been  reported  as  having  failed  in  use.  The 
company  were  in  the  habit  of  constantly  testing 
their  axles,  and  they  had  met  with  no  such  results 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Yorke,  w-hilst,  since  the  experi- 
ments at  Camden  Town  (alluded  to  by  Mr.  Yorke) 
were  made,  they  have  broken  twenty-five  axles  at 
the  journals,  after  being  keyed  into  the  wheels  ; and 
(with  the  exception  of  one  axle  made  of  a peculiar 
iron  by  way  of  experiment,  which  was  jeadily 
broken)  the;  least  number  of  blows  of  a 381b.  ham- 
mer required! so  to  break  one  was  138.  He  called 
attention te-ara axle  on  the  table,  on  one  journal  of 
wh  ch  Kad  been  expended  225  blows  of  a 
42  lb.  hammer,  and  171  blows  of  a 3G  lb. 
hammer,  and  on  the  other  1G8  blows  of  a 421b. 
hammer,  and  83  blows  of  a 36  lb.  hammer, 
without  either  journal  being  broken  (although  bent 
in  opposite  directions),  or  put  much  out  of  its  posi- 
tion. The  axle  was  then  bent  up  cold  by  an  hydrau- 
lic press  till  the  two  ends  met,  but  again  rebound- 
ing to  about  nine  inches-  from  each  other  on  the 
pressure  being  removed.  He  also  exhibited  the 
end  of  the  journal  of  an  axle  which  had  been  sold 
to  a customer  of  the  company,  and  taken  back  for 
the  purpose  of  experiment,  when  it  required  886 
blows  of  a 38  lb.  hammer  to  break  off  the  part  of 
the  journal  produced.  Three  other  journals  were 
likewise  exhibited  by  him,  shewing  in  each  case 
extraordinary  tenacity  to  resist  fracture.  The  Patent 
Shaft  and  Axle-tree  Company  were  only  anxious  that 
the  comparative  merits  of  both  should  be  fairly  tested, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  proposed  that  they  should 
send  ten  solid  axles  to  theWolverton  establishment  of 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  and  the 
Patent  Shaft  and  Axle-tree  Company  would  be  wil- 
ling to  purchase  ten  of  Mr.  Yorke’s  hollow  axles 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  then  let  the  experiments 
be  tried  by  disinterested  and  competent  judges,  and 
let  them  be  guided  by  the  result.  If  the  hollow 
axles  were  found  to  be  practically  the  best,  the 
Patent  Shaft  and  Axle-tree  Company  would  be  glad 
to  meet  the  demand  for  them,  for  their  patent  in- 
cluded hollow  as  well  as  solid  axles. 

Mr.  Yorke  said  the  solid  axles  he  had  experi- 
mented upon  had  been  purchased  from  the  best 
manufacturers.  It  was  evident  from  the  statements 


relative  to  the  patent  axles  that  there  must-be  great 
uncertainty  in  the  making  of  solid  axles.  He 
attributed  the  breaking  of  the  axles  to  the  crystalli- 
sation of  the  iron  in  the  process  of  making.  The 
longer  an  axle  remained  upon  the  anvil  the  more 
likely  it  was  to  become  crystallised.  In  the  making 
of  the  hollow  axles  there  was  less  vibration,  and, 
therefore,  less  probability  of  its  becoming  crystal- 
lised. Mr.  Yorke  then  detailed  the  manner  in 
which  the  hollow  axles  were  made,  and  observed 
that  iu  axles  of  the  same  diameter  with  the  solid  the 
quantity  of  metal  was  one-fourth  less.  He  had  no 
objection  to  the  proposal  made  by  the  Patent  Shaft 
and  Axle-Tree  Company,  and  if  they  allowed  it  he 
would  order  the  iron  for  making  his  ten  hollow 
axles  from  the  Patent  Shaft  and  Axle-tree  Com- 
pany, as  there  could  not  be  better  specimens  of 
iron  than  those  produced  by  them. 

General  Pasley  believed  that  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Yorke,, so  far  as  he  had  witnessed  the  experi- 
ments, were  perfectly  correct,  although  he  had  not 
taken  notes  of  them  himself.  In  the  experiments 
with  weights  falling  from  a height,  the  deflection 
of  the  hollow  appeared  to  be  generally  about  half 
that  of  the  solid  axles.  The  impression  on  his 
mind  was  that  the  hollow  were  superior  to  the  solid 
axles,  but  he  should  very  much  wish  to  see  far- 
ther experiments  made,  as  the  Patent  Shaft  and 
Axle-Tree  Company  seemed  confident,  in  the  letter 
theyLad  addressed  to  him,  that  the  results  would  be 
very  different. 

It  was  explained  that  the  Patent  Shaft  and  Axle- 
tree  Company  did  not  say  that  the  solid  axles  would 
be  found  superior  to  hollow  ones,  but  that  the  solid 
axles  made  by  them  were  stronger  than  what  they 
were  represented  by  Mr.  Yorke  to  be,  and  they  were 
only  anxious  that  the  question  should  be  fully  and 
fairly  investigated.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Yorke  said  that  his  chief  improvement  was  in 
preventing  the  crystallisation  of  the  iron. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  the  question  had  been  very  much 
discussed  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion ; and  most  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  were  of 
opinion  that  the  injury  was  done  in  the  manufac- 
ture, and  not  by  the  vibrations  afterwards  when  the 
axles  were  at  work  upon  the  railways.  Mr.  Taylor 
then  detailed  some  experiments  that  had  been  made 
at  the  meeting  of  the  association,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  axles  which  were  swaged  and  left  to  cool  of 
themselves  broke  easily,  while  those  which  were 
swaged  and  afterwards  annealed  resisted  all  the 
force  employed  to  break  them. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  Mr. 
Yorke  said  the  burning  of  the  iron,  from  over- 
heating it,  would  produce  equally  injurious  effects. 

Mr.  Graham  said  it  had  been  found  that  iron 
bars  of  the  best  quality,  used  as  levers,  had  become 
quite  crystallised  after  two.  or  three  weeks’  use,  and 
were  obliged  to  be  thrown  aside. 

General  Pasley  said  it  appeared  to  him,  from  the 
result  of  his  travelling  on  railways,  that  the  jumping 
motion  communicated  to  the  axles  was  equivalent 
to  cold  swaging  and  hammering,  and  it  remained 
yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  hollow  or  solid  axles 
would  be  best  able  to  resist  that  action. 

Mr.  Fox  said  he  was  in  favour  of  the  hollow 
axles,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Yorke  were  far  from  conclusive  ; for 
it  appeared  by  his  own  statement  that  the  journals 
of  the  solid  axle  were  both  smaller  and  longer  than 
the  journal  of  his  hollow  axle  with  which  he  com- 
pared it ; and  further,  that  his  firm  having  used 
upwards  of  5,000  axles,  made  by  the  Patent  Shaft 
and  Axle-tree  Company,  they  were  continually 
testing  them  ; and  that  the  average  result  of  so 
testing  42  axles  at  different  times,  shewed  them  to 
be  much  stronger  than  the  highest  result  given  by 
Mr.  Yorke  with  regard  to  his  hollow  axles.  He 
stated  that  the  Patent  Shaft  and  Axle-tree  Com- 
pany were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  each  end  of  the 
axles  only  partially  off  whilst  hot,  leaving  the  ends 
to  be  broken  off  when  cold,  in  order  that  if  the  iron 
were  injured  in  the  process  of  manufacture  it  might 
be  discovered.  He  should  be  glad  to  see  further 
experiments  made,  which  would  enable  them  to 
arrive  at  some  satisfactory  result. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Patent  Shaft  and  Axle-tree 
Company  stated  that  the  matter  must  be  one  of 
great  interest  to  the  railway  companies  ; and  as 
Mr.  Yorke  had  referred  the  strength  of  their  axles 
to  the  very  superior  quality  of  iron  which  they 
manufactured,  they  would  make  10  hollow  axles  of 
the  same  kind  of  iron  as  their  solid  ones,  and 
honestly  endeavour  to  make  them  as  good  as  pos- 
sible, then  let  the  whole  be  tried  in  any  way  that 
competent  parties  might  think  proper. 

The  Chairman  hoped  the  result  would  be  com- 
municated to  the  institution.  He  was  very  much 
gratified  with  the  harmonious  and  pleasant  way  in 
which  the  subject  had  been  treated  by  two  gentle- 
men whose  interests  might  be  supposed  to  be  dia- 
metrically opposed,  and  it  augured  well  for  the 
ultimate  beneficial  results  of  the  experiments  which 
were  about  to  be  tried. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Mr.  Yorke  for  h's 
paper,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 


THE  BUILDER. 


TIMBER  HOUSES  IN  TIMBER 


Wf.  introduce  the  illustration  which  accom- 
panies this  article,  because  we  are 
of  this  species  of  building,  as  applicable  to 
“any  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; we  are 
astonished,  in  fact,  that  not  more  is  done  in 
timber-growing  districts,  where  young  trees 
would  be  available  in  procuring  this  agreeable 
class  of  dwelling,  not  only  for  the  farm-house 
and  the  superior  class  ot  cottage,  but  for  th 
occasional  retreat  of  the  wealthy,  and  their 
occupation  at  particular  seasons.  The , 
and  shelter,  the  unique  and  agreeable  the 
varied  and  picturesque,  are  all  combined  with 
economy  as  to  the  raw  material,  advantage  as 
to  the  use  of  home  products,  and  an  improving 
exercise  in  his  craft  for  the  ingenious  and 
tasteful  workman.  Those  who  have  been  in 
Germany  and  seen  the  delightful  class  of  edi 
fices  of  this  character  which  present  themselves 
to  you  at  every  turn,  will  feel  with  us  a rest- 
lessness or  an  impatience  to  enjoy  the  chaim 
and  comfort  of  such  things  at  home,  or  to  see 
others  enjoying  them;  and  to  do  our  pait 
towards  it,  we  have  made  choice  of  the  illustra- 
tion and  extract  herewith  given. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  foundations  are  to  be  built  of  stone  or 
brickwork,  and  carried  up  two  feet  above  the  level 


of  the  terrace  ; the  walls  containing  the  flues  and  the 
chimney-stacks  are  also  to  be  of  stone  or  tack- 
work.  The  platform  on  which  the  terrace  is  raised 
is  to  be  formed  of  the  earth  dug  out  of  the  fotmda- 
tions ; and  after  being  properly  rammed  and  allowed 
time  to  settle,  it  is  to  be  paved  with  flat  tiles.  The 
railings  surrounding  the  terrace  are  to  be  formed  by 
wooden  posts  driven  firmly  into  the  platform  at  the 
angles,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  are  to  be  filled 
in  with  roughly-turned  balusters,  coped  with  » light 
wooden  rail  The  balconies  to  be  supported  by 
wooden  brackets,  as  shewn  m the  elevation;  and 
the  balusters  of  the  outside  stairs  are  to 
with  those  of  the  terrace.  The  walls  above  the 
solid  stone  or  brickwork  arc  to  be  framed  of  wood 
in  the  Swiss  manner,  and  covered  with  boards  both 
outside  and  inside.  The  roof  is  to  be  covered 
with  shingles  or  with  tiles,  and  the  projecting  eaves 
rmetobe  supported  by  brackets  and  by  a contmua. 
tion  of  the  common  rafters;  the  projections  o <T 
the  gable  ends  are  also  to  be  supported  by  rood 
wooden  brackets.  The  tops  of  the  teonq 
are  to  be  covered  with  tarred  hoards,  or  wit.,  thin 
fla.-stones,  and  the  smoke  is  to  escape  at  the  lateral 
openings,  as  shewn  in  the  elm ration  The  orna- 

ments on  the  roof  are  to  be  of  very  light  cast-iron 
nainted  of  an  oak  colour.  The  windows  may  b 
common  sashes,  hung  in  the  usual  way.  or  they  may 
be  framed  in  the  Italian  or  Swiss  man  er,  and 
hinged  so  as  to  open  inwards.  Its  genei  a!  aPP»r- 
a"J  fig.  1320,  reminds  u.  of  the  ve.y  tcataM 
wine-house  and  pleasure-garden  m the  ...  ^ style 
at  Silberberg,  near  Stuttgard.— Loudon  » •"cycle 
pcedict. 


WOOD  PAVEMENTS. 


It  occurs  by  an  odd  coincidence  that  the 
first  example  of  wood  pavements  to  which  we 
have  had  access  for  the  purpose  of  illustration 
is  Mr.  Stead’s  patent— the  first,  we  believe  in 
the  list  of  patents,  and  the  first  laid  down  n 
the  metropolis.  His  patent  was  taken  out  m 
Mav  1838,  and  the  first  specimen  laid  down 
under  it  was  in  December  of .the  .sa™a5’how 
We  remember  how  it  was  viewed,  and  how 
little  was  thought,  at  the  tune,  of  he  probe- 
bilitv  of  the  extending  of  the  application 
wood  pavements.  Indeed,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Polytechnic  Journal  for  the  present  month, 
in  a long  and  interesting  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, “ that  which  is  now  hailed  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  improvements  of  the  day,  was 
then  (only  five  years  ago),  declared  monstrous 
and  tlm  conception  of  a madman ... 
experiment,  too,  was  a most  unfavourable  one, 
—and  this  we  have  to  remark  of  all  new  in 
ventions — they  are  generally  put  to  the  test 
under  the  roost  disadvantageous,  not  to  ay 
unfair  circumstances.  All  the  experience  and 
skill  acquired  by  habit  of  the  practitioner  un- 
der no  old  mode,  is  brought  into  competition 
with  the  inexperienced  and  unpractised  hand 
of  the  inventor  of  the  novelty,  and  Ins  plan 
is  unjustly  estimated  or  condemned  for  cir- 
cumstances that  have  nothing  to  do  with  its 
real  merits  or  demerits,  bo  in  tins  wood 
paving  experiment  in  Oxford-street.  A cer- 
tain extent  was  marked  out  for  the  tna 
various  modes  of  paving.  Granite  blocks  in 
various  inodes  (we  are  not  sure  whether  mac- 
adamizing  also  was  not  included),  < P ‘ > 

and  wood  paving,  and  this  wood  paving  was  on 
Mr.  Stead’s  system.  The  essential,  however, 
of  a concrete  substratum,  or  at  any  rate  a well- 
consolidated  one,  was  not  secured-some  mis- 
take, too,  of  the  surveyor,  in  giving  the  level, 
has  been  adverted  to,  which  being  suddenly 
discovered,  caused  as  sudden  an  alteration, 
before  the  blocks  were  laid  down,  and  this 


deranging  the  prepared  basis,  added  to  the 
disadvantages  under  which  Mr.  Stead  s p an 
was  tried.  However,  it  was  the  hexagonal 
block,  as  shewn  in  our  illustration,  the  on  y 
alteration  since  made  from  this  diagram i be,. g 
that  the  blocks  ore  not  now  chamfered  or 
bevelled  off  at  the  edges,  but  by  a triangula 
groove  or  channel  across  the  centre  and  solid 
of  each  block. 


Mr.  Stead,  it  should  be  observed,  is  not  en- 
tirely the  original  inventor  of  this  plan,  it 
being  in  part  a suggestion  in  the  shape  ot  a 
communication  from  abroad  ; but  probably  it 
may  owe  all  its  practicability  to  him,  since  we 
learn  his  character  to  have  been  that  ot  a mer- 
chant of  considerable  enterprise,  engaged  in  the 
timber  trade,  and  we  are  well  convinced  that 
he  is  a man  of  great  natural  talent  and  judg- 
ment in  mechanical  matters,  lie  appears,  like 
all  first  inventors,  or  nearly  all,  to  have  had 
i most  of  the  “ brunt  of  the  battle  of  opposi- 
I tion  to  bear,  but  he  still  stands  firm  in  the 
conviction  of  his  own  superiority,  both  as  to 
the  plan  he  adopts  and  the  precedence  he  has 
! over  all  others,  whose  plans  he  says  are  roclu- 
| ded  in  his.  VVe  believe  a hearing  is  about 
I to  be  had  before  the  Privy  Council  on  his 
i petition,  setting  forth  that  he  is  the  first 
inventor,  and  holds  the  ground  to  the  exclu- 


sion of  all  subsequent  comers  ; we  may  in  this 
place  notice  that  from  some  defect  in  his 
original  specification,  he  was  compelled  to  take 
out  another,  and  also  to  repair  the  defect  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  specially  obtained  for 
the  purpose.  These  matters  are  worthy  of 
note,  and  exhibit  him  as  a man  of  extraordi- 
nary perseverance,  and  one  that  few  or  small 
difficulties  would  not  easily  daunt. 

We  have  collected  from  Mr.  Stead  and 
from  Mr.  Blackie  (who  has  obligingly  fa- 
voured us  with  every  information  we  sought 
for)  such  particulars  of  the  merits  of  the  plan, 
as  entertained  by  them,  as  will  serve  to  shew 
by  recapitulation  how  it  stands  in  comparison 
With  the  other  plans  that  will  obtain  succeeding 
notice.  In  the  first  place,  they  dwell  strongly 
on  the  superiority  of  the  vertical  position  ot 
the  grain  of  the  wood  over  the  inclined  in 
respect  of  wear  upon  the  fibre. 

2nd.  On  the  economy  of  conversion,  as  it  is 
termed,  from  the  round  timber ; the  hexagon 
being,  as  might  be  said,  a mere  modification  ot 
the  natural  circle  of  growth. 

3rd.  The  compact  fitting  of  block  with 
block’  and  the  grip  or  collaring  which  each 
receives  from  the  six  surrounding  and  close- 
fitting  blocks.  „ , . , , 

4th.  The  simplicity  of  laying  down,  and 
consequent  economy  on  this  score. 

5th.  The  easy  method  of  extracting  any 
single  block  or  series,  and  laying  down  again  ; 
on  this  head,  however,  Mr.  Stead  s other 
remarks  should  have  place  ; he  says,  “ lhat 
the  strong  sifting  or  coating  of  sand  which  he 
applies  over  a newly-laid  pavement  very  quickly 
finds  its  way  into  the  joints  between  each 
block,  that  there  becomes  a concretion,  adhering 
firmly,  and  wedging  and  binding  the  blocks, 
so  much  so  that  until  a machine  was  introduced 
to  hoist  the  blocks  up  vertically,  they  were 
obliged  in  cases  of  repair  to  split  them  with  a 
mallet  and  chisel  to  make  a commencement  to 
raise  them  ; since  then,  however,  this  vertical 
lifting  machine  has  been  applied,  and  so  tena- 
cious and  firm  is  the  binding  power  of  the  sand 
lodged  in  the  joints,  as  well  as  the  tightness 
from  expansion  of  the  blocks,  and  the  c ose 
fittings  of  the  hexagons,  that  a power  equal  to 
at  least  that  of  raising  ten  tons — occasionally 
almost  twenty  tons— is  necessary  to  extract  the 
single  block;  with  this,  power,  however,  the 
method  is  simple,  there  being  no  dowels  or 
tongues  to  cut  through,  or  any  defect  arising 
from  the  absence  of  such  on  laying  down  again, 
as  must  be  the  case,  more  or  less,  with  any  plan 
where  dowels,  &c.  form  a part  of  the  construc- 

Mr.  Stead’s,  or  perhaps  Mr.  Blackie’s, 
motive  for  changing  the  mode  of  chamfering 
was  founded  on  this  reason,  that  inasmuch  as 
the  weakest  part  of  the  section  of  round  timber 
is  near  the  outer  circles,  and  the  strongest 
necessarily  in  the  heart  line,  he  runs  his  groove 
across  the  latter  in  preference  to  chamfering 
round  the  edge  of  the  former.  W e have  thus 
stated  fairly,  we  trust,  all  the  points  m favour 
of  Mr.  Stead’s  patent ; we  may  add  that  it  has 
been  extensively  used,  particularly  in  Man- 
chester, and  that  a beautiful  sweep  of  it  ha 
been  lately  put  down  in  the  Strand  : it  is  uns 
deniably  a very  superior  specimen  of  wood- 
paving ; the  testimony  of  the  Polytechnic 
Journal  is  strong  in  its  favour,  and  Colonel 
Jackson,  who  lias  written  much  and  attended 
largely  to  the  subject,  appears  in  his  writings  to 
giro  a decided  preference  to  Mr.  Stead  s plan, 
and  we  believe  him  to  be  without  bias  in  the 
matter.  All  this  we  have  stated,  but  reserve 
our  own  opinions  to  the  summing-up,  when  we 
have  examined  in  the  same  manner  the  other 
plans  before  the  public  ; in  the  meantime  we 
shall  also  hope  to  have  the  opinion  ot  our 
readers,  to  which  we  attach  considerable  weight. 


New  College,  Oxford.— The  original  beau- 
tiful timber  roof  is  to  be  restored  to  the  haU  of  the 
college,  and  the  work  will  he  commenced  forthwith, 
the  sum  required  to  effect  this  desirable  improvement 
having  beeu  already  raised.  , , , • . 

— It  is  said  of  the  late  Mr.  Telford  that,  having  to 
appear  before  the  Duke  of  York  relative  to  an  ac- 
count which  that  celebrated  engineer  had  presented 
against  the  department  over  which  his  royal  high- 
ness presided,  he  was  addressed  in  these  words 
“ Mr.  Telford,  your  charge  is  very  high,  very  high 
—ten  guineas  a day  I why  it  is  the  pay  of  a field 
marshal.”  “ Yes,”  said  Mr.  Telford,  that  may 
be  true,  but  your  royal  highness  will  please  to  bear 
in  mind  that  I am  a field  marshal  in  my  pro- 
fession.” 
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FIRE-GRATES. 

On  the  subject  of  fire-prates,  and  warming 
and  ventilating,  we  shall  have  a great  deni  to 
s’av  ; and,  in  truth,  a great  deal  requires  to  be 
said.  Not  builders  alone,  but  the  whole  com- 
munity, require  to  be  aroused  to  an  attentive 
consideration  of  this  subject.  We  put  the 
matter  in  a very  homely  way  to  ourselves  the 
other  day,  as  we  sat  over  a raging  little  coal- 
consumerof  the  usual  class, — for  of  consumption 
there  was  a large  and  unreasonable  amount, 
hut  of  heat  thrown  forward  into  the  room,  an 
inversely  small  proportion.  We  argued  in  this 
way  : — Suppose  we  were  to  observe  a person 
engaged  in  eating  his  dinner,  who  with  every 
other  mouthful  so  blundered  it  as  to  drop  it  oil 
the  floor  under  the  table  ; would  it  not  disgust 
us  with  his  extravagance  and  wastefulness  of 
food  ? Yet  we  see  an  equally  extravagant  and 
wasteful  process  going  on  every  day  and  every 
hour  of  the  day,  in  an  article  of  as  much  cost- 
liness and  almost  as  much  consequence — fuel. 
Not  one-half  alone  of  the  heat  and  matter  of 
heat  fly  up  our  chimneys,  but  a much  larger 
proportion,  so  that  the  waste  is  worse  than 
the  supposed  case  of  the  slobbering  wasteful 
eater,  and  we  know  not  why  it  should  not  be 
regarded  as  equally  disgusting.  We  hear 
sometimes  of  calculations  as  to  the  probable 
duration  of  our  coal-fields^  and  occasionallv 
some  croaking  as  to  an  anticipated  exhaustion, 
all  which  is  very  ridiculous  to  unv  one  who 
opens  his  eyes  to  look  beyond  his* nose,  and 
sees  the  progress  of  chemical  science  promis. 
ing  almost  to  dispense  with  coals  altogether; 
but  it  really  is  a monstrous  absurdity  to  see  for 
every  three  shillings’ worth  of  coals  consumed 
in  our  ordinary  fire-places,  two  shillings’  worth 
Masted,  as  if  merely  to  warm  the  chimney  and 
create  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  and  filth  in  our 
crowded  cities.  It  is  time  these  things  were 
rectified.  We  have  pleasure  in  extracting  the 
following  from  the  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

“ Sir, — Your  correspondent  R.  W.  T.  ex- 
presses a desire  to  see  stove-grates  constructed  upon 
better  principles  than  those  in  general  use,  in  order 
that  more  perfect  combustion  may  be  attained  ; and 


another,  T.  H.  B.,  gives  a description  of  a grate 
most  likely  to  carry  out  R.  W.  T.’s  wishes. 
T.  II.  B.’s  suggestions  are  very  correct, 
though  I presume  they  are  founded  more 
on  general  considerations  of  fitness  than  on 
actual  observation.  About  a year  ago  I constructed 
a register  stove-grate,  which  seems  to  me  (with 
submission)  to  carry  out  R.  W.  T.’s  views  more 
completely  than  that  of  T.  H.  B.,  and  I have  since 
had  many  unquestionable  proofs  of  its  efficiency. 
I am,  therefore,  induced  to  send  you  a description 
of  the  same,  for  the  information  of  your  correspon- 
dent, and  also  of  your  many  other  intelligent 
readers. 

“ Fig.  1,  of  the  accompanying  engraving,  shews 
my  stove-grate,  which,  in  general  agpearance,  is 
similar  to  the  usual  register  grates ; but  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  differ  from  them  in  the 
deepness  of  the  bevelled  sides  and  top,  in  the 
smallness  of  the  aperture  to  take  off  the  smoke, 
and  in  this  aperture  being  situated  at  the  back,  im- 
mediately over  the  fire,  and  having  a tube  to  convey 
it  to  the  chimney.  I was  induced  to  construct  this 
grate  to  carry  off  more  perfectly  the  smoke  into  the 
chimney,  and  thereby  cure  what  is  generally  called 
a ‘ smoky  chimney  j ’ and  this  it  does  with  more 
certainty  than  any  grate  I have  ever  seen.  It  pro- 
duces also  the  more  perfect  combustion  desired  by 
R.  W.  T.,  whilst  it  fully  proves  the  correctness  of 
the  statement  made  by  R.  II.  B.,  viz.,  ‘that  a 
stove-grate  of  this  description  will  not  require  more 
than  one-lialf  the  usual  consumption  of  coal,  with 
a comfort  not  shewn  in  tl\e  use  of  any  others.’ 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  bring  them  out 
beyond  the  chimney,  as  recommended  by  T.  H.  B.; 
for  it  may  be  fixed  in  the  usual  place,  within  the 
chimney-piece.  The  heat  reflected  by  the  sides  will 
be  found  quite  sufficient  for  warming  a room  ; and 
by  leaving  the  back  free  from  the  masonry,  an  air- 
chamber  would  be  formed,  whence  warm  air  might 
be  conveyed  in  tubes  to  heat  other  apartments  of  a 
building.  By  a simply-arranged  balanced  sliding 
plate,  the  flue  is  perfectly  closed,  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn smoke  from  other  chimneys. 

“ As  the  opening  for  the  smoke  is  small,  it  may  be 
asked,  1 how  is  the  chimney  to  be  swept?’  I an- 
swer by  stating,  that  the  bevelled  top  plate,  marked 
A,  is  made  to  be  lifted  off,  thereby  giving  a much 
larger  opening,  and  greater  facility  for  sweeping  by 
machinery  than  other  grates. 


“In  conclusion,  I would  observe,  that  the  en- 
graving, fig.  2,  shews  the  same  plan  of  construction 
ipplied  to  a common  grate  with  hobs.  I registered 
his  under  the  name  of  ‘ King’s  Calorific  Smoke 
Conductor,’  ns  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  grates, 
ilather  a fine  name,  you  may  be  ready  to  say  ; but, 


as  it  is  intended  to  conduct  the  smoke  horizontally 
into  the  chimney,  and  as  it  does  this  most  effectually 
from  the  conductor  or  tube  being  heated,  I think 
you  will  admit  it  is  comprehensible,  and  not  very 
inappropriate. 


“ Fig.  3 shews  a side  view,  exposing  the  flue.  This 
may  be  made  of  thin  sheet-iron,  and  applied  with 
great  effect,  at  a little  cost,  to  grates  already  fixed. 

“ The  stove,  fig.  1,  is,  however,  the  most  perfect 
of  all,  for  diffusing  heat  with  a small  portion  of  fuel, 
and  carrying  off  the  smoke  arising  from  the  same. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Bath,  December  3,  1842.”  •'  S.  Kino. 

We  have  many  instances  at  our  hands  of  im- 
provements in  fire-grates,  which  we  shall  deem  of 
importance  to  communicate  from  time  to  time, 
and  will  thank  all  those  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  such  subjects  to  enable  us  to  do 
the  justice  we  desire  to  their  ingenuity. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE 

\V k have  made  some  progress  in  preparing 
a scries  of  articles  on  this  very  important  sub- 
ject, considering  that  the  advantages  and  con- 
solations it  is  capable  of  diffusing  throughout 
society  are  yet  but  imperfectly  understood ; 
when  that  shall  be  the  case,  the  business  of 
assurance  on  lives,  large  as  it  may  be  at  pre- 
sent, will  be  doubled  ; for  a large  portion  of 
the  savings  of  the  middle  and  mechanical 
classes  will  be  poured  into  the  aggregate  funds 
of  the  offices  for  this,  and  other  purposes  of 
which  the  contingency  of  life  is  the  main 
feature. 

Not  to  anticipate,  prematurely,  our  own 
mode  of  stating  the  question,  as  between  the 
offices  established  and  the  public,  yet  we  are 
glad  of  any  ground  upon  which  we  can  speak 
favourably  of  the  adaptation  of  the  system  to 
particular  cases,  or  of  the  extension  of  its  use- 
fulness in  a general  sense.  Most  of  the  offices 
stipulate  for  lives  rather  above  than  below  the 
average  standard  of  health;  but  modifications 
have  gradually  been  introduced,  and  we  think 
with  great  advantage,  were  it  on  the  score  of 
truth  alone,  and  ns  inducing  candour  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a judicious  exercise  of  profes- 
sional judgment  on  the  other. 

These  remarks  occur  after  a careful  reading 
of  the  Prospectus  of  the  Mkdicai.,  Invalid*, 
and  General  Lifk  Assurance  Socikty, 
who  propose  assurances  on  lives  in  an  ill,  or 
even  dangerous,  state  of  health  ; and  thus  par- 
ticipation in  the  system  appears  extended  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  which  it  admits.  Neither  is 
the  proposal  a rash  one,  the  data  being  given, 
and  the  deductions  are  at  once  convincing  and 
satisfactory.  We  arc  here,  it  is  true,  on  new 
ground,  and  experience  would  be  wanting,  were 
it  not  compensated  by  the  high  standing  and 
professional  reputation  of  those  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  presidents  and  directors  : such,  in- 
deed, must  be  the  opinion  of  the  proorietary 
at  large,  of  this  society,  whose  property  and 
good  names  are  pledged  for  the  fulfilment  of 
its  contracts. 

The  general  question  of  the  maximum  rate 
of  premium  that  should  be  required  on  average 
lives  must  shortly  be  divested  of  all  obscur- 
ity ; it  is  as  tangible,  and  capable  of  being 
fashioned  to  meet  the  various  contingencies  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  “ Lifk  Assurance  and 
Annuities,”  as  a piece  of  timber,  to  shape 
and  dimensions  by  handicraft  labour.  The 
able  exposition  of  the  Mkdicai.  and  Invalid 
Society  shews  that  it  also  proceeds  upon 
data,  to  which  only  a society  so  constituted 
could  have  ready  access  ; its  premiums  being 
declared  from  the  average  rate  of  mortality 
prevailing  under  the  various  phases  which 
acute  and  chronic  diseases  assume.  On  the 
score  of  Science,  we  therefore  consider  this 
society  entitled  to  confidence;  while  commer- 
cially it  has  the  strong  claim  of  open  and 
fair  dealing,  and  in  this  way,  not  only  the 
names,  but  the  residences,  of  the  parties  en- 
trusted with  the  management  are  given.  This 
is  an  unfailing  test  of  the  respectability  of  a 
public  body,  and  is  especially  required  from 
societies  undertaking  the  assurance  of  lives. 
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PROFESSOR  COCKERELL'S  LECTURES. 

No.  III. 


T • will  lilacc  at  tlic  head  a most  interesting  Chronological  Table,  to  which  we  call  the  deliberate  attention  of  our 

In  resuming  our  notice  we  "111  1 careful  examination  of  this  Table,  not  because  it  ts,  or  professes  to  be,  a complete  one,  hut 

sielrton  of  a system  that  the  hand  of  small  contributor,  may  fill  up.  It  is  r-  — 1™"™-  * *» 


because'  ™ ^ ^ 

and  cavil,  because  the  and'tliis’dreiiinstance,  perhaps,  is  one  of  its  merits  ; or  at  any  rate,  it  is 

j.°  V '\ chmndocv of ^architecture  should  have  been  thus  far  fashioned  out.  Let  the  painstaking  student,  upon  tins  suggestive  model, 
carryforward  ?he  setom,  and  we  shall  have  learn,  after  a few  years  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  a beginning. 
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jYofe.— The  Works  of  those  In  Capital  Let 


“ Such  a table,”  says  Mr.  Cockerell,  “ pre- 
sented  at  one  view  the  religious  and  moral,  the 
political  and  technical  influences  which  have  guided 
„,„l  rlpvfdnned  the  art.  Through  the  early  eentu- 


and  developed  the  art.  Through  the  early 
ries  we  trace  it  as  one  of  the  most  active  engines 
of  civilization ; but  it  is  long  before  we  find  the  ( 
table  rich  with  the  names  of  patrons,  architects,  or 
works,  and  then  with  many  voids  of  tedious  ccn-  | 
turies  between.  The  dearth  of  wisdom  or  wealth  in  ( 
governments,  or  genius  or  liberality  in  the  indivi-  | 
duals,  accounts  for  the  barren  ages,  as  naturally 
as  do  the  contrary  for  the  fruits  of  all  the 
muses.  They  follow  each  other  as  natural  conse- 
quences, as  effects  from  causes.  And  it  is  glorious 
to  recognize  the  coincidence  of  epochs  favourable 
to  art  with  the  most  wise-hearted  and  generous 
spirits  of  history.  ....... 

“ Under  whom  were  thoscmoreremarkablebuild- 
in<*s  of  Egypt  raised  ? It  was  when  Sesostris  built  his 
library,  and  pointed  to  its  destination  by  the  signifi- 
cant andenlightenedsuperscription — 'Fi'X'JC  tarpuov 
—•The  health  of  the  soul.’  When  were  those 
bright  edifices  erected  which  have  ever  attracted  the 
traveller  to  Athens  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
still  do  so  ? It  was  when  Pericles  could  discuss  the 
buildings  he  designed  with  a Socrates,  a Plato,  a 
Phidias,  and  an  Ictinus — and  so,  with  minor  splen- 
dour, an  Augustus,  a Justinian,  a Medici,  a Louis 
XIV.,  a Frederick  the  Great,  a George  III.,  or  a 
King  of  Bavaria,  have  known  liow  to  illustrate 
their  era  ; and,  however  a half-sighted  economy 
has  calculated  and  complained  of  the  cost,  history 
may  be  defied  to  prove  that  states  have  suffered 
from  these  expenses  ; those  wise  princes  knew  how 
fructifying  they  were  iu  real  commercial  beuefits, 


and  never  wanted  the  address  to  silence  the  item- 
counting  economists.  * Do  you  complain  of  these 
expenses  ?’  said  Pericles  ; ‘ I will  find  the  remedy. 

I myself  will  defray  them,  provided  you  will  allow 
my  name  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  walL.’  He 
might  have  added— ‘You  are  prompt  enough  to 
vote  money  to  carry  on  an  Affgban  war,  on  a pre- 
tence, into  Sicily,  and  fill  Syracuse  with  carcases, 
to  your  own  disgrace  and  ruin  ; but  these  expenses, 
trifling  in  the  comparison,  these  becoming  orna- 
ments, these  productive  fructifying  decencies  of  a 
great  state,  you  grudge.’ 

“ When  Louis’s  accounts  of  Versailles  were 
made  up,  and  his  Minister  of  Finance  asked  what 
was  to  be  done  with  them — ‘Burn  them,  said  the 
monarch.  He  knew  as  well  as  Necker  the  secret 
‘ that  the  arts  and  sciences  repay  with  usury  the 

r .1  . ..  • : J : . tViplr  pxprrup 


imbrue  their  hands  with  Hadrian  in  blood,  or 
partake  in  the  hardly  less  guilty  crime  of 
jealous  and  malignant  rivalry— become  sple- 
netic and  invidious,  refuse  the  brotherhood, 
and  the  like,  Art  may  well  expire  under  such 
self-inflicted  injury,  or  live  but  feebly  and 
faintly  under  the  all  but  parricidal  ingratitude 
of  her  children. 

Concerning  that  high  range  of  impulses— 
they  may  be  called  virtues— in  the  practice  of 
the'  profession,  which  are  involved  in  the 
building  for  a durability— the  securing  from  the 
patrons  of  art  a sense  of  their  responsibility, 
the  causing  to  be  recognized  as  national  or 


null.  Lilli  til  is  tutu  aviviivv^  . - r - ■* 

expenses  of  the  state  in  providing  for  their  exercise 
.~a  P„ih.pp  ’ He  knew  too,  that  they  formed  not 


and  culture.  xie  nuc«  wv,  ***«*«  — -------- 

a tithe  of  those  arrogant  and  unsuccessful  wars 
which  he  waged  with  all  bis  neighbours.’ 

The  Professor  called  attention  to  the  cha- 
racteristic paucity  of  great  names  in  the  few 
centuries  just  preceding,  and  again  shortly 
following,  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  pointed  out  the  coincidence  with  that 
of  war.  In  the  later  period  he  shewed  how 
Hadrian,  architect  as  well  as  emperor,  mur- 
dered his  rival  Apollodoru?,  the  last  great 
architect  of  Greece.  And  of  a truth  we  find 
the  coincident  decay  of  art,  with  the  profana- 
j tion  of  her  priesthood,  so  to  speak.  When 
her  votaries  and  professors  quarrel — when  they 


state  obligations  to  favour  and  protect  and 
watch  vigilantly  over  our  architectural  polity, 

the  Professor  is  constant  in  urging.  In 

Athens,  he  instances  in  this  last  respect,  it  was 
the  special  duty  of  a minister  to  preside  over,— 
alack,  when  will  such  time  come  for  us?— 
but  let  us  not  despair.  A due  respect  of  self, 
which  grows  out  of  a becoming  pursuit  of  our 
vocation,  will  in  good  time  regulate  all  this ; 
the  vices  of  the  proud  and  arrogant,  and  of  the 
vainly  censorious,  are  fast  being  eradicated, 
and  surely,  judging  of  our  past  proficiency  in 
art,  it  seems  odd  to  know  where  such  could 
have  a resting-place.  It  were  enough,  as  the 
Professor  said,  to  find  in  our  best  designs 
strong  cause  for  humiliation,  our  vaunted 
originality  the  mere  repetition  of  former  essays, 
—and  he  "might  have  added,  our  affected  humi- 
lity too  frequently  a vaunt  of  some  originality. 
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economy  prevail,  which  consists  in  a fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  world's  goods  to  the  skilled, 
though  humble  workman  ; that  we  shall  build 
well  and  build  beautifully,  structures  sound  to 
the  heart,  and  correspondingly  admirable  on 
the  exterior.  Take  cheer,  honest  workmen, 
your  present  sufferings,  from  narrowed  sources 
of  employment  and  limited  wages,  arc  in  full 
promise  of  mitigation.  We  hail  Mr.  Drake  as 
one  of  the  benefactors  of  our  class.  lie  is 
labouring  for  us  might  and  main,— why!  the 
restoration  of  one  of  our  old  churches  would 
provide  more  employment  than  the  building 
of  half  a dozen  trumpery  cheap  ones  of  the 
present  day  ; but  as  to  elevating  the  mind  of 
the  workman  by  engaging  him  in  the  realiza- 
tion or  the  restoration  of  beautiful  designs,  there 
is  no  comparison, — in  the  one  case  he  is  an 
artist,  in  the  other  a mechanical  drudge. 

“ In  the  course  of  my  first  lecture,  I ventured  a 
comparison  between  the  ancient  structures,  the  re- 
view of  which  we  have  just  concluded,  and  those 
modern  buildings,  so  many  of  which  have  been 
erected  within  the  last  twenty  years.  I referred  to 
those  in  this  city,  not  because  they  are  more  repre- 
hensible than  others,  but  because  they  are  the 
examples  of  a class  of  buildings  which  can  be  im- 
mediately referred  to.  They  are  built  under  the 
sanction  of  high  authority,  and,  indeed,  many 
of  the  most  objectionable  features  in  them, 
and  against  which  we  most  strongly  protest, 
were  made  by  the  Incorporated  Society  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  their  aid  was  granted.  Some 
modification  of  those  conditions  has  been  already 
granted  to  the  intercession  of  the  Oxford  Architec- 
tural, the  Cambridge  Camden,  and  their  sister 
societies.  That  as  the  knowledge  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  church  architecture  is  developed,  others 
will  be  yielded,  there  can  be  little  doubt ; but  in  the 
meantime  it  would  be  well  if  church  builders  could 
be  brought  to  look  upon  their  undertaking  with 
that  single-minded  determination  of  doing  all  things 
consistently  with  the  strict  rules  of  their  art,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  honour  of  Him  to  whom  they 
dedicate  their  labours,  which  should  lead  them  to 
reject  at  once  assistance  offered  on  conditions  not 
compatible  with  that  beauty,  that  truthfulness,  that 
decency  andhonour,  whicharedueto  theliouseof  God. 

“ But  there  is  another  point  arising  out  of  the 
study  of  our  ecclesiastical  models,  besides  the  ad- 
herence to  them  in  building  new  churches,  upon 
which  I must  claim  freedom  to  speak,  for  it  is  one 
which  obtrudes  itself  continually  upon  our  observa- 
tion, and  while  it  raises  feelings  of  indignation  and 
sorrow,  it  should  also  stir  up  our  zeal  to  work  a 
remedy  for  it.  The  age  which  preceded  the  so- 
called  revived  Gothic  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
one  of  the  darkest  ignorance,  and  has  been  charac- 
terized by  the  most  wanton  barbarism  in  the  resto- 
ration and  preservation  of  our  ancient  churches. 
Original  neglect  and  procrastination  have  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  ruin— low  calculating  parsimony,  and 
perverted  taste,  have  restored  to  our  present  use, 
many  of  our  noblest  churches.  Take  as  instances 
the  Tower  of  St.  Mary’s,  Warwick  ; that  of  the 
noble  Collegiate  Church  of  Selby,  with  its  modern 
balustrade— look  at  the  last  relics  of  the  groined 
lantern  roofs  of  Trinity  and  St.  Michael’s,  or  the 
hideous  aisle  and  chancel  windows  which  stand  in 
such  striking  contrast  with  the  tower  and  spire  at 
Allesley  : and  such  like  processes  are  still  going  on 

and  therefore  the  Ecclesiologist  has  not  half  done 

his  work  if  he  only  applies  his  knowledge  and  re- 
searches to  the  building  of  new  churches.  High  as 
this  object  is,  noble  as  it  is  to  raise  to  the  glory  of 
God  a new  temple,  and  to  add  the  voice  of  another 
font,  another  altar,  another  pulpit,  another  place 
of  prayer,  to  those  which  proclaim  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified  ; there  is  yet  one  obligation  higher  still, 
that  of  preserving  and  perpetuatingin  all  their  beauty 
and  in  all  their  integrity  those  temples  of  God  which 
the  piety  of  his  forefathers  raised,  and  which  they 
left  in  humble  faith  an  heritage  of  mingled  responsi- 
bility and  privilege  to  the  church  for  ever.  Surely 
that  is  a zeal  not  according  to  knowledge  which 
talks  of  building  new  churches,  while  our  old  ones 
are  crumbling  into  dust ; it  may  be  more  gratifying 
to  our  pride  to  be  the  founders  of  the  new  rather 
than  the  preservers  of  the  old  ones,  but  pride  has 
no  place  in  the  proper  discharge  of  our  duty  to 
God.  If  pride  is  to  find  place  among  the  motives 
which  lead  us  to  build  the  temples  of  God,  if  osten- 
tatious display  of  the  desire  of  saying  of  having 
done  thus  much  in  this  cause,  be  admitted  as  con- 
siderations in  this  matter,  then,  whatever  maybe  the 
future  profit  to  others,  we  can  have  but  faint  hope 
of  minds  so  little  and  so  mean,  so  filled  with 
thoughts  of  worldly  aspect,  so  replete  with  self,  so 
insensible  to  the  humbling  graces  of  Christian  devo- 
tion, so  ignorant  of  what  is  due  to  the  glory  and 
omnipotence  of  God.  In  this  place,  the  question  of 
church  repairing  is  one  of  the  deepest  importance. 
It  has  been  well  observed  with  reference  to  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  stone  of  which  St.  Michael  s 


and  St.  John's  are  built,  that  there  was  something 
beautiful  in  the  faith  which  could  rear  such  fabrics 
of  such  materials.  The  men  of  those  days  did  not 
dream  that  a day  would  ever  come  when  the  honour 
of  God  would  be  less  dear  to  their  children  than 
to  themselves ; having  achieved  the  grateful  task  of 
building  such  noble  temples,  they  left  them  in  un- 
doubting trust  to  the  care  of  posterity. — How  has 
that  trust  been  redeemed  ? We  dare  not  answer 
the  question,  for  it  would  be  opening  a field  of  cen- 
sure, a talc  of  ignorance,  of  apathy,  of  neglect, 
which  we  hope  and  trust  will  ere  long  be  reckoned 
among  the  things  that  have  been.  At  one  church, 
at  any  rate,  a restoration  is  about  to  be  begun  in  a 
noble  and  a right  spirit.  There  has  been  no  inju- 
rious competition,  no  question  of  cheapness ; proper 
authorities  have  been  consulted,  and  the  results  we 
trust  will  be  that  the  exterior  of  Trinity  will  be  in 
some  degree  restored  to  its  original  splendour 
would  that  we  could  hope  the  same  for  its  interior, 
but  of  this  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  for  we  must  con- 
clude this  lecture  with  announcing  that  the  next  and 
last  will  embrace  the  internal  arrangement  of 
churches  as  it  now  is  too  generally,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  as  it  ere  long  will  be." 


WOODEN  BRIDGES,  &c. 

The  following  suggestions  and  queries  we 
insert  from  the  Tetter  of  a most  esteemed  cor- 
respondent, whose  reputation  has  long  rung  in 
our  ears,  and  who  is  known  far  beyond  the 
district  he  writes  from.  We  shall  be  most 
happy  to  insert  drawings  of  those  renowned 
wooden  bridges  or  viaducts  of  the  North  of 
England  Railway,  if  any  friend  from  that 
quarter  will  favour  us  by  forwarding  them. 
Regarding  wooden  bridges  and  their  durabi- 
lity, we  have’  evidence  of  a strong  character  ; 
they  have  been  known  to  exist  for  centuries. 
11  j — -*  mau  be  cited  as  an 


The  old  bridge  at  Newark  may 
instance,— and  as  it  is  always  a question  in 
economics,  to  balance  the  advantages,  it  is 
important  that  such  queries  as  those  of  our 
friend  should  be  discussed  in  order  to  the  de- 
cision as  to  the  superiority  of  embankments, 
and  stone  or  brick  arches,  as  compared  with 
those  of  wood,  as  he  proposes.  We  are  great 
friends  to  wooden  constructions,  but  it  may  be 
by  reason  of  our  early  predilections  ; and  where 
we  find  a bias  of  this  sort  in  our  minds,  we 
desire  to  suspect  any  conclusions  that  6eem  to 
flow  out  of  it.  At  any  rate,  discussion  is  de- 
sirable, and  we  arc  grateful  to  our  talented 
friend  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
citing it. 

“ I now  propose  to  you,  that  you  should  give 
some  attention  to  the  necessity  of  erecting  wood 
bridges,  on  account  of  cheapness.  Having  consulted 
some  of  the  first  writers,  and  taken  the  opinion  of 
several  engineers  and  architects,  I am  of  opinion 
that  wood  bridges,  and  wood  viaducts,  may  be 
formed  to  pass  over  rivers,  canals,  watercourses, 
and  hollows  (instead  of  having  embankments),  so 
as  to  last  near  a century. 

“If  you  introduce  this  subject  into  your  Builder, 
you  will,  in  my  opinion,  open  a new  era  in  wood 
building  ; I therefore  submit  for  your  consideration, 
the  following,  in  order  that  the  promoters  of  several 
projected  railways  may  have  their  eyes  opened  in 
avoiding  those  extravagant  expenses  which  have  been 
the  ruin  of  many  who  have  laid  out  their  little  all 
in  railways. 

“ After  you  have  read  my  remarks,  you  can  com- 
ment as  you  thiuk  proper.  If  you  can  prove  the 
saving  as  stated,  many  will  read  your  Builder  with 
pleasure,  and  may  be  induced  to  push  the  several 
lines  of  railways  now  in  agitation. 

“ 1st.  What  will  be  the  expense  of  a wood  bridge 
of  a single  line  of  railway  18  and  15  feet 
of  roadway,  80  feet,  100  feet,  150  feet,  and 
1G0  feet  each,  one  span  crossing  rivers ; also 
of  the  same  width  of  roadway,  and  20  feet, 
30  feet,  and  40  feet  span  ? 

“ 2nd.  What  should  be  the  rise  from  the  springing 
of  the  arch  of  each  of  the  bridges  ? 

“ 3rd.  .What  sort  of  timber  might  be  used  ? 

“ 4th.  What  time  wouldtheylast,  if  paintedornot? 

“ 5th.  What  is  the  best  coating  for  durability, 
whether  paint,  pitch  and  tar  mixed,  or  tar 
only  ? 

««  Gth.  Will  not  a bridge  last  from  80  to  near 
100  years,  if  the  timbers  are  well  seasoned 
and  covered  with  only  tar  ? 

“ 7th.  Ought  the  timbers  to  be  well  Kyanised  ? 

“ 8th.  Would  not  the  timbers  be  more  durable 
if  well  drystoned  without  being  Kyanised  ? 

“ On  the  Darlington  and  Newcastle  Railway,  the 
directors  are  building  wooden  viaducts,  and  a great 
saving  in  expense  is  effected. 

“ I think,  if  you  could  turn  your  mind  to  the 
best  plan  to  effect  a saving  of  capital  in  the  outlay, 
you  will  do  the  country  some  service.” 


OUR  CABINET  OF  CURIOSITIES. 

We  venture  to  say  that  many  readers  of 
our  own  standing  and  pursuits  will  at  once 
recognize  the  quaint  old  woodcut  under  the 
head  line.  Of  a verity  it  is  the  identical  im- 
print of  our  old  friend  Sylvanus  Urban, 
Gent.,  first  used  to  illustrate  and  adorn  the 
“Gentleman’s  Magazine"  for  January,  1/31. 

Many  are  the  recollections  awakened  by  the 
turning  up  of  this  interesting  memorial  of  early 
periodical  literature.  What  a disparity  exists 
in  the  activity  of  the  press,  and  the  taste  for 
illustration,  compared  with  the  time  when 
Sylvanus  received  this  block  from  the  hands 
of  the  engraver. 

We  have  in  the  first  number  a sort  of  apo- 
logetic introduction,  accounting  for  the  teme- 
rity of  the  undertaking,  in  which  we  arc  told, 
“ That  upon  calculating  the  number  of  news- 
papers, it  is  found  that  (besides  divers  written 
accounts)  no  less  than  Two  Hundred  Half- 
Sheets  per  Month!  ! are  thrown  from  the 
press  only  in  London,  and  about  as  many 
printed  elsewhere  in  the  Three  Kingdoms” 
and  that  a medium  appeared  to  be  required  in 
which  to  collate  the  effusions  so  widely  dis- 
persed “ Well,  the  effort  of  our  friend 
Sylvanus  has  lived  through  all  the  transitions 
that  have  followed,  of  which  we  have  valuable 
proofs  in  more  than  a hundred  volumes  now 
at  our  elbow,  and  which  have  never  grown 
wenrisome  on  our  hands.  For  more  than  half 
a century  the  Gentleman' $ Magazine  stood 
alone  in  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  for  archi- 
tecture, in  denouncing  the  spoliation  of  its 
monuments,  and  in  registering  a host  of  data 
that  else  had  perished.  All  these  facts,  com- 
bined with  the  delight  we  years  ago  felt  in 
conning  over  the  memorials  of  past  times, 
portrayed  in  its  crowded  plates,  ot  which,  in 
the  observance  of  a laudable  economy,  no  cor- 
ner was  suffered  to  lie  waste,  renew  our 
interest  in  this  trifling  but  authentic  remnant 
of  the  working  material  of  the  press  of  1731. 

Time  and  space  premised,  we  may  revisit  the 
locality  of  St.  John’s  Gate,  and  inquire  of  the 
literary  coteries  of  Sylvanus  Urban,  and  the 
convivial  meetings  of  the  essayists  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  we  may  even  be 
tempted  to  go  back  to  the  days  when  the 
proud  Templar  strode  through  its  portal  to 
gain  the  sanctuary  of  the  stronghold  of  his 
order,  without  the  gate. 


St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwcll. 


Improvements  at  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor.— The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  of  St.  George  have  just  given  directions  for 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  richly-ornamented 
chapel  to  undergo  extensive  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, a work  that  will  occupy  at  least  two  months, 
and  which  will  necessarily  occasion  the  closing  of 
the  sacred  edifice  during  that  period.  Immense 
scaffolding  will  be  erected,  reaching  from  the  floor 
to  the  groined  ceiling  of  the  nave  and  choir,  which 
is  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  whole  of  the 
defective  parts  carefully  pointed,  and  restored  by 
experienced  workmen.  The  groined  ceiling,  also, 
of  the  side  aisles,  chapels,  and  transepts,  is  to  un- 
dergo the  same  careful  and  extensive  renovation ; 
and  likewise  the  organ-loft  and  that  part  of  the 
chapel  at  the  back  of  the  altar.  It  is  now  nearly  a 
century  since  any  repairs  of  this  nature  have  taken 
place  within  the  interior  of  the  chapel. 

The  Gates  of  Somnauth. — In  a late  number 
of  a Delhi  paper,  an  English  officer  says,  “ There  is 
not  a splinter  of  sandal-wood  in  the  gates  of  Som- 
nauth. They  are  genuine  deal,  and  uncommonly 
worm-eaten." 
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However,  we  are  passing  out  of  the  struggle, 
and  “ truth,  which  is  great,  will  prevail.” 
Concerning  the  slowness  of  progress  in  in- 
vention the  Professor  remarked  that — 

"The  arch  and  the  dome  essayed  during  1 ,000 
years  before  they  assumed  the  form  of  the  Pantheon 
or  the  Bridge  of  Kami ; and  1,400  more  are  re- 
quired to  accomplish  a humble  imitation  in  the 
dome  at  Florence.  That  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Roman,  as  if  spell-bound,  did  as  their  fathers  did 
— that  the  monuments  themselves  are  but  the  copies, 
more  or  less  altered,  the  successors  of  a remote 
ancestry  receding  into  the  night  of  Time.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  the  Temple  of  Ephesus  had  been  seven 
times  rebuilt.” 

***** 

**  But  the  technical  reflections  on  this  table  arc 
not  less  instructive.  The  struggle  of  2,000  years 
with  the  monolithc  ; — the  influence  of  fashions  in 
the  design,  and  of  slavery  in  the  execution,  of 
works,  reducing  the  cost  by  at  least  one  quarter; — 
the  lever,  the  lewis,  the  trochlea,  and  every  en- 
gine employed  by  modern  masons,  arc  recognized 
in  all  the  oldest  buildings  of  the  East ; Stonehenge 
being  one  of  the  few  buildings  which  display  the 
infancy  of  art ; — the  inferiority  of  ancient  cities  in 
the  distant  view  as  a conglomerate  of  low  buildings, 
to  those  of  the  modern  world,  with  towers  and  cam- 
paniles ; — the  changes  which  customs  induce  ; — the 
church-bell,  which  in  the  seventh  century  hardly 
exceeded  1 cwt.,  and  terrified  Clothaire  and  his 
troops  under  the  walls  of  Orleans  ; then  the  delight 
and  boast  of  communities,  and  gradually  becoming 
80  tons  in  the  nineteenth  century  at  Moscow,  en- 
larging during  those  centuries  the  towers  nnd  struc- 
tures for  ita  reception,  and  altering  by  degrees  the 
whole  face  of  architecture  ; — the  use  of  glass,  in 
narrow  windows  in  the  first  century,  avast  improve- 
ment on  Phengytes,  used  till  then ; the  manufacture 
of  the  civilized  only,  till  the  twelfth  century  ; then 
infusing  colours  with  unseen  lustre, — glazing  in 
part  only  the  domestic  windows,  which  had  shut- 
ters below  until  the  seventeenth,  and  now  in  one 
sheet  filling  the  entire  sash.  Meanwhile,  archi- 
tecture bends  to  this  manufacture,  and  changes  its 
features  and  proportions  with  the  phases  of  its  im- 
provement. And,  lastly,  cast-iron,  which  within 
forty  years  has  discovered  capacities  which  will  alter 
the  whole  structure  of  buildings.  We  may  say  with 
the  poet — 

4 Loin  d'ici  ce  discours  vulpnire 
Quc  Part  pour  jamais  degenerc, 

Clue  tout  s’eclipse,  tout  finit ; 

La  nature  est  inepuisablc, 

Et  le  genie  infatigable, 

Et  le  Dieu  quc  la  rajeunit., 

"The  principle  to  be  inculcated  seems  then  to  be 
the  acceptance  and  employment  of  every  useful  ele- 
ment of  our  art,  and  60  to  engraft  new  features, 
and  bend  it  to  the  march  of  human  improvement, 
as  to  be  consistent  with  taste,  while  it  is  also  to 
the  great  end  of  use.  Thus  we  shall  obtain  new 
creations  in  the  art  — which  a servile  imitation 
refuses.” 

Nothing  more  correct,  nothing  -more  opt, 
could  he  have  uttered  than  this  last  sentence. 
It  ought  to  be  put  up  in  large,  plain,  obtrusive 
type,  in  every  architect’s  office  and  studio,  and 
is  worth  a whole  volume  of  rules,  and  even  of 
examples,  for  of  these  latter  it  is,  and  ought  io 
be,  the  preface  and  the  antecedent. 

As  the  former  lecture  referred  to  sacred 
architecture,  and  tended  to  shew  how  the  ;ritunl 
prescribed  the  form,  so  in  this  lecture  onOivil 
Architecture  political  nnd  civil  institutions 
wouldbefoundto  have  exercised  their  influence. 
The  absolute  monarchical  rule  gave  the  mau- 
soleum, vast  and  enduring,  and  " where  sup- 
ported by  castes,  the  labyrinth,  the  temple, 
palace,  and  the  treasury.”  A republican  form 
of  government  rejected  those,  but  had  44  the 
temple,  the  gymnasium,  the  theatre,  the  stoa, 
the  basilica,  and  public  works  abound,”  while 
purely  commercial  states,  such  as  Tyre  and 
Carthage,  leave  no  remains  of  architec  ture. 

Of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  building 
art,  he  would  cite  the  pillar  which  Jacob  raised 
in  memorial  of  Rachel,  1732  B.C.,  and  that 
most  interesting  of  all  to  architects,  " the 
tomb  of  Absalom,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
which  is  monolithic  (for  the  most  part),  or 
rather  cut  in  the  living  rock,  and  exhibits  an 
Ionic  temple  in  antis  (like  Solomon’s  temple), 
with  a Doric  entablature,  an  Egyptian  cornice, 
and  a Tholus  or  circular  attic,  surmounted 
with  a conical  top,  and  a pomegranate.” 

" A beautiful  representation  of  this  remarkable 
tomb  had  appeared  in  Roberts’s  ‘ Holy  Land  there 
could  he  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity,  since  tradition 
amongst  the  Jews  on  such  a point  might  always  be 
accepted  as  full  and  sufficient  evidence.  Its  perfect 


correspondence  with  holy  writ  (2  Sam.  ch.  xviii.) 
is  striking  : — ‘ Now  - Absalom  in  his  lifetime  had 
taken  and  reared  up  for  himself  a pillar,  which  is 
in  the  king’s  dale:  for  lie  said,  I have  no  son  to 
keep  my  name  in  remembrance,  and  he  called  the 
pillar  after  his  own  name,  and  it  is  called  unto  this 
day  Absalom’s  place.’  Wren  calls  it  ‘ the  most 
observable  monument  of  the  Tyrian  style.*  ‘ It 
were  to  be  wished,’  says  he,  1 some  skilful  artist 
would  give  us  the  exact  dimensions  to  inches,  by 
which  we  might  huve  a true  idea  of  the  ancient  Ty- 
rian manner.’ 

" Labyrinths  are  amongst  the  earliest  and  most 
astonishing  of  architectural  works  ; they  were  found 
in  Egypt,  Crete,  Lemnos,  and  Tuscany.  Herodo- 
tus describes  them  as  surpassing  in  exteut  and  mag- 
nificence : the  one  lie  describes  (Eut.  cxlviii.)  was 
composed  of  twelve  courts,  having  apartments  of 
two  kinds,  fifteen  hundred  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  as  many  beneath,  in  which  were  the 
tombs  of  their  kings.  4 No  one  could  enter  them,’ 
says  Diodorus  Siculus,  4 without  a guide.’  Yet 
Pliny  tells  us  they  were  not  contrived  like  the  or- 
nament commonly  called  by  that  name  ; in  that  of 
Lemnos,  says  he,  were  150  columns  turned  in  a 
lathe,  which  a child  could  move ; and  this  is  re- 
markable as  evidence  of  the  use  of  such  a machine 
in  the  capitals  of  the  Parthenon,  which  has  been  al- 
ways supposed.” 

We  have  already  said  so  much  in  reference 
to  Egyptian  architecture  in  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Bardwell’s  work,  nnd  in  the  extracts  from  it, 
that  it  will  only  be,  ns  it  were,  taking  the 
reader  over  the  same  ground  to  repeat  all  that 
Mr.  Cockerell  says  on  the  same  subject.  We 
cannot,  however,  forbear  quoting  the  observa- 
tions on  magnitude,  which  the  Professor  gives 
in  his  usual  appropriate  manner.  Comparing 
these  ancient  structures  to  some  familiar  site  or 
extent  at  our  own  elbows,  of  the  ruins  of  Kar- 
nac,  he  says,  they  covered  ten  acres  ! the  walls 
enclosed  a space  equal  to  the  length  of  Et. 
James’s-street,  and  four  times  its  width; 
the  first  court  equals  in  size  Waterloo-place, 
from  the  Column  to  Pall-mall.  The  colum- 
nar grove  beyond — that  is  the  waiting  hall — 
so  crowded  with  columns  as  to  deserve  the 
appellation  of  a grove  of  columns,  was  325. feet 
by  266.  These  vast  structures  of  Karnac  the 
Professor  was  inclined  to  believe  were  not 
merely  temples,  but  temple  palaces,  the  resi- 
dences of  the  Pharaohs,  of  their  court;  thehalls 
of  council  and  of  judgment;  in  short,  that  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  administration  of  the 
country  were  unitedly  carried  on  here. 

The’ theatres,  as  having  had  a material  influ- 
ence on  architecture,  were  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded with  considerable  attention.;  being 
constantly  required  for  parliamentary  assem- 
blies, they  had  a permanent  scene  as  well  os  a 
moveable  one,  which  was  a subject  of  vast 
architectural  study  and  expense. 

14  Pliny  (lib.  xxxvi.)  tells  us  that  Caius  Antonius 
silvered  the  scene ; Petronius  gilt  it ; Quintus  Ca- 
tullus clothed  it  in  ivory,  Scaurus  surpassed  them 
all ; he  raised  300  columns,  in  three  ranges : the 
first  was  of  marble,  38  feet  high,  the  next  was  in 
glass,  the  third  of  wood  gilt.  3,000  bronze  statues 
ornamented  the  intercolumniations.  Curion,  un- 
able to  surpass  Scaurus,  built  two  theatres  of  wood, 
which,  being  back  to  back,  could  be  turned  so  as 
to  form  an  amphitheatre  for  gladiators,  display- 
ing the  skill  of  the  Roman  carpenters  to  great 
advantage. 

" Vitruvius  (lib.  vii.  c.  5),  lamenting  -the  depra- 
vation of  taste,  tells  us  that  Apaturius  of  Alabanda 
offered  a design  for  a scene  of  two  stories,  the  up- 
per called  Episcenius,  filled  with  every  caprice; 
Centaurs  did  the  office  of  columns,  pediments  were 
twisted  in  a variety  of  shapes ; all  which  pleased 
the  people  of  Tralles,  for  whom  it  was  designed  ; 
but  Licinius,  a mathematician,  exposed  its  ab- 
surdity, and  it  was  accordingly  reformed  on  better 
principles. 

" The  scene  of  Laodicea  (amongst  many  which 
the  Professor  exhibited)  was  the  most  extensive,  be- 
ing no  less  than  254  feet  in  length.  The  Theatre 
of  Orange,  lately  published  by  M.  Caristie,  was  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  information  on  the  Roman 
scene. 

44  Palladio’s  scene  of  the  theatre  at  Vicenza  gives 
the  best  idea  of  this  feature  of  ancient  architectural 
magnificence. 

44  Originally  of  wood,  and  continuing  so  for  many 
centuries,  it  was  not  until  the  third  century  before 
our  era  (232  b.c.,  the  theatre  at  Epidaurus)  that 
they  were  built  in  stone  and  marble.  The  Greek 
theatre  approached  the  amphitheatre,  and  was  a 
horse-shoe,  comprising  200°  or  more,  because  the 
orchestra  was  reserved  also  for  the  performance  ; but 
the  Roman  theatre  did  not  exceed  180°,  because 
the  orchestra  was  occupied  by  the  senators. 

44  The  Odeum  was  a covered  theatre,  chiefly  for 


music;  that  of  Hcrodes  Atticus,  at  Athens,  was  the 
most  magnificent  iu  Greece,  and  had  a roof  of  cedar. 
The  space  covered  was  210  feet  by  159.  The  con- 
struction of  such  a roof,  without  obstructing  sight 
or  hearing,  or  injuring  external  architecture,  offers 
a problem  to  the  architect  of  no  easy  solution,  and 
is  one  of  great  interest  in  the  present  times,  a6  we 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  cover  large  areas  for 
occasional  assemblies. 

44  But  as  modern  theatres  were  more  to  the  point 
with  students,  the  Professor  called  their  attention  to 
a magnificent  work,  lately  published,  on  4 The  Great 
Modern  Theatres  of  Europe,’  by  M.  Contant,  which 
he  exhibited.” 

The  subject  of  amphitheatres,  gymnasia, 
thermic,  or  baths,  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture.  The  area  of  the  Amphitheatre  of 
Vespasian  was  greater  than  that  of  Trafalgar- 
squarc  and  Charing-cross  included;  the  vela- 
rium with  which  this  colosseum  was  covered 
was  550  feet  by  450,  a surprising  contri- 
vance, and  had  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
work  by  the  architect  Fontana. 

The  gymnasium,  in  which  the  youth  of 
Greece  were  instructed  for  the  defence  and 
honour  of  their  country,  was  the  more  interest- 
ing, as  being  the  type  of  those  thermse,  the 
Roman  baths,  of  which  seven  were  erected 
during  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era.  The 
baths  of  Caracalla  were  so  extensive  as  to 
cover  an  area  of  twenty-eight  acres  ; those  of 
Diocletian,  still  larger,’ afforded  hot  baths  for 
18,000  persons  at  the  same  time.  44  These 
therm®  were  in  fact  vast  clubs,  castles  of  in- 
dolence, in  which  every  easy  exercise  of  body 
or  mind  nnd  every  delight  of  the  senses  might 
be  indulged.” 

44  The  gardens,  raised  about  thirty  feet  above  the 
general  level,  were  adorned  with  every  fragrant 
shrub  and  flower  ; the  choicest  works  of  sculpture, 
obelisks,  and  fountains,  exedrre  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  shade  or  the  sun  (of  a structure  well  worthy 
of  the  student’s  attention)  terminated  the  walks. 
In  the  central  building  was  the  great  hall,  the  type 
of  Gothic  structure  in  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
namely,  the  groined  ceiling  reposing  on  a column, 
and  abutting  on  an  extended  pier,  with  the  nascent 
flying  buttress  ; the  space  of  the  naves  (varying 
from  76  to  90  feet)  heiug  twice  that  of  York,  the 
widest  of  our  cathedrals.  The  area  covered  offers 
the  largest  space  with  the  smallest  obstruction  in 
the  support,  of  any  scheme  yet  devised,  and  cannot 
be  too  much  admired.  It  has  been  well  observed 
of  those  structures,  that  we  discern  in  them  the 
type  of  all  that  has  been  since  done  in  architecture, 
just  as  throughout  the  animal  creation  we  trace  the 
more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  type  of  man. 
***** 

44  The  basilica  is  also  of  Greek  origin,  os  the 
name  imports.  The  kingly  hall  was  such  as  Solo- 
mon built  in  the  palace  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon. 
It  was  the  Westminster  Hall  of  ancient  governments, 
for  administration  of  justice,  commercial  exchange, 
great  public  meetings,  &c.  The  building  at  P®s- 
tura,  so  called,  was  more  probably  a temple, 
because  the  Greeks  were  not  accustomed  to  apply 
sacred  architecture  to  civil  purposes. 

44  The  Basilica  of  Trajan  was  the  most  magnifi- 
cent exemplar  of  this  species  of  building  which  the 
Professor  could  point  out : with  its  forum,  temples, 
and  approaches,  it  covered  twelve  acres.  The  cen- 
tral hall  or  basilica,  510  feet  by  1G8  feet,  would 
contain  St.  Paul’s  in  length  and  in  width,  exceeded 
only  in  the  extreme  ends  of  the  cross.  The  central 
nave,  278  feet  by  78,  would  contain  the  whole  of 
Westminster  Hall,  in  plan  as  well  as  in  section.  In 
Rome  were  eighteen  basilicas,  and  one  at  least  in 
every  city  of  the  empire.  Their  subsequent  adap- 
tation to  the  Christian  temple  makes  them  highly 
interesting  to  the  student.  Vitruvius,  lib.  v.  c.  1, 
describes  the  basilica,  and  his  own  work  at  Fanum, 
which  differs  from  the  usual  form  in  some  particu- 
lars.”   


SECOND  LECTURE  ON  CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drcke. 

We  are  above  all  things  pleased  to  be  ena- 
bled to  give  reports  of  lectures  bearing,  as 
those  of  the  Rev.  W.  Drake  do,  upon  the  re- 
vival of  beautiful,  painstaking,  labour  and  soul- 
absorbing architecture.  Our  hopes  and  prayers 
and  exertions  are  to  bring  about  the  period 
when  the  ingenious  hand  may  travel  over  the 
construction  and  decoration  of  England’s  every 
fabric,  from  the  cottage  to  the  church,  and  in- 
stead of  a barbaric  nakedness  and  plainness 
being  presented  at  every  turn,  instead  of  its 
being  required  to  rack  the  ingenuity  of  man  to 
invent  the  cheap  and  the  tinsel,  and  to  dispense 
with  labour,  we  shall  once  more  see  that  true 


THE  BUILDER. 
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THE  COMBUSTION  OF  SMOKE,  AND 
JUCKES’  PATENT  FURNACE. 

As  whatever  relates  to  furnaces  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  builder,  we  would  draw  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  newly  patented 
invention  of  Mr.  John  Juckes,  which  is  de- 
signed for  the  important  objects  of  economiz- 
ing the  fuel,  and  the  entire  suppression  of 
smoke.  The  plan  has  been  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  notice  of  the  public,  having  been  in- 
troduced at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, at  Manchester,  since  which,  it  has 
been  exhibited  and  explained  at  successive 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Horticultural  Society,  and  other  learn- 
ed bodies.  The  details  of  the  plan  are  very 
simple,  and  as  they  are  susceptible  of  being 
understood,  without  reference  to  drawings, 
whilst  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
have  ample  opportunities  for  inspecting  the 
same  in  practical  operation,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  to  our  readers. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  perfect  chemical 
oombustion  of  the  coal  is  effected  by  the  me- 
chanical arrangement  of  the  furnace.  That 
the  former  is  the  case,  is  shewn  in  the  entire 
absence  of  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  the  fur- 
naces in  which  it  is  employed,  as  it  is  entirely 
divested  of  the  carbonaceous  matters  the  diffu- 
sion of  which  is  the  source  of  so  much  injury 
to  health  and  vegetation,  as  well  as  in  the  per- 
fect form  of  the  clinker,  which  is  of  a much 
more  solid  form  than  that  from  ordinary  fur- 
naces, and  consists  merely  of  the  saline  and 
earthy,  or  unvaporizable  parts  of  the  coal. 
To  produce  these  results  has  occasioned  much 
curious  inquiry  and  scientific  investigation  ; 
but  they  could  by  no  means  be  produced  more 
perfect  than  in  the  present  case.  The  furnace 
consists  of  an  endless  chain  of  fire-bars,  which 
pass  in  continual  motion  over  two  drums,  the 
fuel  being  supplied  in  the  front,  and  traversing 
with  the  bars,  passing  through  the  successive 
stages  of  combustion,  until  this  is  finally  com- 
pleted, and  the  whole  of  the  volatile  or  vapor- 
izable parts  having  been  consumed,  nothing 
but  the  scoria  is  ejected  at  the  back.  The  in- 
terstices between  the  bars  admit  of  a sufficient, 
supply  of  air  for  the  support  of  combustion  in 
all  its  stages,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  them 
perfectly  free  from  clinker.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  common  fire-grate  or  furnace,  or  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  their  combustion 
of  fuel,  are  seen  here;  but  whereas  in  the 
former  case  this  is  productive  of  great  loss, 
all  the  particles  are  in  this  furnace  made 
available  for  the  support  of  combustion. 
When  coals  are  supplied  to  a furnace  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  they  part  with  a large  quantity  of 
vaporizable  matter  given  off  by  the  first  im- 
pression of  heat  which  escapes  up  the  chimney 
in  the  form  of  smoke,  indicting  a nuisance 
upon  the  community,  and  to  the  injury  of  the 
manufacturer,  as  every  particle  of  smoke  is  a 
part  of  the  combustible  portion  of  the  coal 
which  has  escaped  being  burnt.  In  this  case, 
however,  as  the  fire  bars  traverse,  the  more 
volatile  particles  having  been  separated  first, 
the  less  volatile  next  resolve  themselves  into 
their  chemical  combinations,  each  along  with 
that  in  which  the  combustion  is  become  more 
perfect,  and  as  complete  an  analysis  of  the 
coal  is  effected  as  can  be  produced  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  chemist.  The  rate  at  which  the 
fire  bars  travel  is  about  six  feet  per  hour, 
being  moved  by  a strap  attached  to  a steam-en- 
gine, the  power  required  being  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  a horse.  The  coals  are  intro- 
duced directly  on  the  fire  bars,  passing  into  the 
furnace  under  a door,  which  lifts  up  instead  of 
opening  on  hinges,  thereby  forming  a gauge 
for  the  fuel,  so  that  the  fire  is  kept  level  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  whilst,  as  the  hopper  may 
be  made  large  enough  to  hold  fuel  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  supply  of  the  fire  is  ren- 
dered quite  independent  of  the  caprice  or 
negligence  of  the  stoker.  Amongst  other 
mechanical  arrangements  must  be  noticed,  that 
the  whole  of  the  apparatus  can  he  removed 
from  under  the  boiler  in  case  of  need  or  re- 
pair, as  it  runs  on  rails,  whilst  the  perpetual 
traversing  motion  of  the  bars,  the  short  period 
which  they  are  exposed  to  heat,  and  the  ge- 
neral interposition  of  an  active  non-conductor 
upon  them  in  the  coal,  ensures  the  prevention 
of  oxidation  and  their  consequent  durability. 

The  economy  arising  from  the  use  of  this 
furnace  has  been  proved  to  consist  not  only  in 
the  combustion  of  all  the  vaporizable  particles 


of  coal,  a great  deal  of  which  is,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  given  off  in  the  form  of  smoke, 
but  in  the  circumstance  that  the  coal-dust,  or 
small  particles  of  coal,  will  in  this  arrangement 
burn  equally  well  with  the  largest  and  best. 
This  saving' will  of  course  in  some  measure 
depend  upon  the  price  of  the  fuel,  and  the 
local  circumstances  under  which  it  is  em- 
ployed ; but  the  report  of  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the 
firm  of  Learmouth  and  Roberts,  states  it  to  be 
in  their  case  52  per  cent.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  uniformity  of  heat  which  is  insured 


causes  the  saving  of  the  boiler,  whilst  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  in  many  manufacturing 
processes.  The  furnace  may,  we  understand, 
be  inspected  daily  in  operation  at  the  engineer- 
ing establishment  of  Messrs.  Easten  and 
Amos,  Grove,  Southwark ; Mr.  Palmer, 
Stearine  candle  manufacturer,  Great  Sutton- 
street,  Clerkenwell : Messrs.  Learmouth  and 
Roberts,  leather-dressers,  Page’s-lane, Grange- 
road,  Bermondsey;  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  ca- 
lenderer,  Lamb’s-passage,  Chiswell-street. 


DR.  HENDERSON’S  GEO-CHORIONS. 

( From  the  Mechanics’  Magazine.) 

“ Sir, — The  accompanying  sketches  are  perspec- 
tive representations  of  two  pieces  of  my  astro- 
nomical apparatus  which  I term  Geo-chorions,  or 
Season  Illustrators,  which  were  both  invented 
by  me  several  years  ago.  They  illustrate,  in  a very 
pleasing  and  novel  manner,  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.  The  motion  of  fig.  1 is  accom- 
plished through  the  agency  of  magnetism  ; and  that 
of  fig.  2,  by  a circular  kind  of  friction  motion,  on 
an  inclined  surface  of  glass.  The  instruments  are 
of  very  simple  construction,  and  will  be  readily 
understood  from  the  following  description. 

“Fig.  1. — G represents  a circular  base,  which 
supports  a mahogany  pillar,  A,  the  top  of  which  is 
bevelled  off  at  such  an  angle,  as  to  allow  the  ball  of 
the  earth  to  perform  its  circuit  round  the  sun  in  an 
oblique  path  of  23i  degrees  with  the  ecliptic:  a 
bent  wire  is  made  fast  in  the  top  of  the  pillar,  on 
which  is  placed  loosely  a large  gilded  ball,  S,  re- 
presenting the  sun.  The  bent  wire  just  mentioned 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  oblique  plane  of  the  pillar ; 
on  this,  as  a centre,  the  horizontal  bar,  B,  has  its 
motion.  On  the  extreme  end  of  this  bar  a perpen- 
dicular pillar  of  brass,  C,  is  made  fast,  which 
carries  a horizontal  slip  or  stage  of  brass,  L,  having 
a circular  perforation  large  enough  to  admit  a box, 
M,  containing  a strong  bar  magnet,  the  lower  end 
of  which  protrudes  at  K,  on  which  is  suspended,  by 
a steel  axis,  a small  terrestrial  globe  of  very  light 
material,  such  as  card,  pith,  or  cork,  with  a map  of 
the  world  delineated  on  it.  The  globe  which  I use 
is  made  of  extremely  thin  india-rubber;  in  the 
centre  of  it  is  a circle  of  wood,  to  which  is  made 
fast  the  steel  axis  of  the  earth.  The  circle  or  disc 
of  wood  is  firmly  cemented  to  the  interior  equator 
of  the  rubber  ball.  After  this  is  done,  the  sub- 
stance is  blown  into  a globular  form,  and  then  a 
map  of  the  countries  of  the  world  laid  down  on  it. 
Such  a ball  is  scarcely  of  any  weight,  and  conse- 
quently well  adapted  for  this  apparatus.  When  the 
ball  E is  finished,  allow  its  steel  north  polar  axis  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  point  of  the  bar  magnet 
inclosed  in  the  box,  M,  and  the  magnet  will  sup- 
port its  weight.  Take  hold  of  the  south  pole  at  O, 


and  give  the  ball  E a twirl  in  the  proper  direction 
and  it  will  rotate  for  some  time,  and  all  the  while 
keep  itself  suspended  to  the  magnet.  Were  the 
ball  E spun  on  its  axis  with  a cord,  and  then  lifted 
up  to  the  magnet,  it  would  continue  to  move  round 
on  its  axis  for  several  minutes,  and  display  a very 
pleasing  effect.  During  the  rotation  of  the  ball, 
take  hold  of  the  handle,  II,  and  give  motion  to  the 
horizontal  bar,  B,  and  thereby  cause  the  earth  to 
circulate  round  the  sun,  S.  By  the  obliquity  of 
the  top  of  the  pillar,  P,  the  earth,  E,  through  the 
medium  of  the  bar,  B,  will  move  in  a corresponding 
oblique  path  round  the  sun.  In  the  engraving,  the 
vertical  solar  ray,  P,  of  the  sun,  S,  is  directly  over 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  consequently  our  win- 
ter : remove  the  earth  90  degrees  from  this  position, 
and  the  vertical  solar  ray  will  point  over  the  equa- 
tor. When  at  a point  diametrically  opposite,  the 
solar  ray  will  be  over  the  circle  1,  or  t’ic  tropic  of 
Cancer,  &c.  In  the  bar,  B,  a wiie,  F,  is  fixed, 
and  ascends  a little  way  into  a perforation  in  the 
sun  ; this  causes  the  ball,  S,  to  follow  the  motion  of 
the  bar,  and  thereby  the  solar  ray,  P,  is  always 
kept  pointing  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  E,  thus 
shewing  where  the  sun  is  vertical  at  different  posi- 
tions of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  The  apparatus, 
therefore,  shews  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis  (as  if  suspended  on  nothing)  ; its  annual 
and  oblique  motion  round  its  orbit;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  cause  of  the  different  lengths  of  days 
and  nights  throughout  the  year,  and  the  beautiful 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons. 

“ An  observation  of 'the  following  phenomenon 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  causing  a light  ball  to 
rotate  on  its  axis.  Provide  an  ivory,  bone,  or  wood 
‘ tce-totum  ;’  drill  a hole  in  the  top  of  the  handle, 
to  the  depth  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch,  into 
which  insert  firmly  a steel  pin,  with  a tapering 
point ; this  done,  make  the  tee-totum  to  spin  on  its 
axis,  and  whilst  it  is  in  motion,  apply  the  end  of  a 
bar  magnet  to  the  steel  pin  you  inserted  in  the 
drilled  hole,  and  you  will  find  that  the  magnet,  if 
strong,  will  lift  up  the  tee-totum,  which,  notwith- 
standing, will  continue  in  motion  for  a considerable 
time.  When  the  tee-totum  is  made  light,  and 
caused  to  spin  after  the  manner  of  the  French  hum- 
ming-tops, the  tee-totum  will  rotate  for  a long 
time,  suspended  in  space  by  the  magnet. 
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pose),  erect  an  axle,  and  place  on  its  point  a large 
ball,  say  of  4 inches  in  diameter,  to  represent  the 
sun.  Next  procure  a common  watch-glass  (the  more 
convex  its  surface  the  better) ; put  a drop  of  water  or 
oil  on  the  surface  of  the  looking-glass,  and  place  the 
convex  point  of  the  watch-glass  on  it ; this  done, 
gradually  elevate  the  looking-glass,  and  the  watch- 
glass  will,  at  a certain  point  of  elevation,  become 
endowed  with  a rapid  rotary  motion  : when  the 
watch-glass  is  in  motion,  care  must  be  taken  to 
incline  the  looking-glass,  so  as  to  let  the  watch- 


glass  rotate  on  a descending  plane,  which  will 
easily  be  accomplished  after  a few  trials.  I had  a 
thin  india-rubber  ball  cemented  with  gum  to  the 
watch-glass,  and  on  its  surface  a map  of  the  world 
is  delineated,  as  at  E,  fig.  2.  This  affords  a 
pleasing  and  very  simple  illustration  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis,  and  of  its  circuit  round 
the  sun. 

“I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ E.  Henderson.” 


quired  one  from  Lenotre,  who  endeavoured 
to  excuse  himself  from  meddling,  by  replying 
that  his  practice  had  not  embraced  the  descrip- 
tion of  architecture  required  ; the  king,  how- 
ever, persisted,  the  design  was  furnished,  and 
Mansart  commanded  to  execute  it.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  Chapel  of  Versailles, 
the  last  work  of  Mansart,  is  richly  orna- 
mented, the  Corinthian  order  prevailing  in  the 
arrangement ; it  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
combines  great  elegance,  with  a profound 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  disposal. 

The  II 6 tel  des  Invalides,  though  somewhat 
heavy,  is  a majestic  building,  and  remarkable 
for  the  spaciousness  and  convenience  of  the 
internal  arrangements.  Mansart  has  been  ac- 
cused of  innovation  in  introducing,  in  the 
architecture  of  the  Court  of  the  Invalides,  the 
Doric  and  Corinthian  orders,  without  necessary 
intermediates,  a dissonance  generally  admitted. 
On  the  subject  of  this  building  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  it  gave  occasion  to  some  display 
of  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  French  architect 
towards  Sir  C.  Wren,  then  employed  upon  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  Mansart  proposed  the 
Dome  des  Invalides,  and  his  plans  having 
been  approved  by  Louis,  he  executed  that  mag- 
nificent work,  which  is  entitled  to  rank  with 
the  great  efforts  of  this  particular  description, 
amongst  which  those  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  St. 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  and  St.  Paul’s,  are  the 
most  celebrated. 

Perhaps  no  architect  ever  held  for  so  long 
a period,  and  so  uninterruptedly,  the  confidence 
of  a royal  master.  His  style,  though  captious, 
and  often  exuberant,  displays  in  many  in- 
stances the  nobility  of  art.  Be  it  remembered 
also  that  Mansart  lived  in  an  age  of  capri- 
ciousness and  avidity  for  ornament,  and  if  a 
palliative  were  needed  for  his  compliances,  it 
may  readily  be  found  in  the  appreciation  that 
style  has  met  with  in  our  own  day.  Further, 
he  did  much  for  his  own  and  the  sister  arts, 
obtained  the  re-establishment  of  the  Academy 
of  Painting,  and  the  restoration  of  its  revenues 
and  exhibitions,  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled 
in  pitiful  economy,  during  the  protracted  wars 
in  which  France  was  engaged.  Jules  Har- 
douin  Mansart  died  at  Marly,  in  May,  1708. 


An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Southampton,  by  means  of  the  Arte- 
sian well,  after  boring  to  the  depth  of  980  feet. 

Nearly  3,000  workmen  of  Paris  had  enrolled 
their  names  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine  as  colonists 
for  the  Marquesas  Islands. 


arrljitrrtural  Competition. 

Under  this  head  we  shall  give  notices  of  pending 
competitions,  and  shall  feel  obliged  by  our  friends 
forwarding  us  the  accounts  of  what  may  fall  in  their 
way  of  this  character.  We  shall  also  be  happy  to 
give  engravings  of  the  selected  designs  ; and  thiuk 
that,  by  such  publicity,  the  present  very  defective 
system  of  decision  may  be  amended.  Publicity  is 
sometimes  a remedy  when  more  direct  measures  have 
failed.  

New  Church,  Torquay — llth  March. 

Richfield  Chapel. — Plans,  elevations,  &c.,for 
the  best,  251. ; second,  10Z. — 15th  March. 

NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

The  following  contracts  are  advertised  in  different 
papers,  and  we  have  kept  a register  of  the  particulars 
of  each  at  the  office,  which  may  be  referred  to  on  ap- 
plication. In  the  continuation  of  this  plan,  whichwe 
flatter  ourselves  will  be  of  service  to  our  readers,  ma- 
terial assistance  will  be  rendered  by  the  forwarding  of 
papers  from  our  country  friends,  or  by  any  other 
means  of  notification,  of  which  they  may  choose  to 
avail  themselves. 

Repairing  the  Painted  Glass  of  the 
East  Window  in  Leigh  Church,  Essex. — 
Rev.  R.  Eden,  Leigh  Rectory,  Rochford. 

For  Finishing  a Number  of  Houses. — 
Z.  Y.,  122,  Mount-street,  Berkeley-square. 

Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway.  — No.  1, 
1 mile  58  chains ; No.  2,  2 miles  4 chains;  No.  3, 
1 mile  36  chains. — Engineer-office,  Temple  Meads, 
Bristol. 

Paving  and  Keeping  in  Repair  Streets 
in  Cambridge, — Mr.  Randall,  March  28. 

Paving  Streets,  St.  James's,  Clerken- 
well. — Mr.  Thos.  Cromwell,  March  16. 

Paving  Streets,  St.  Mary’s,’ Islington. — 
Mr.  Robert  Oldershaw,  Islington,  March  22. 

Railway  Sleepers,  (West  London  Railway). 
— Mr.  John  Thompson,  11,  Abchurch  Lane,  March 

14For  Mahogany,  and  Pig  Iron.— Her  Majes- 
ty’s Dock-Yard,  Chatham,  March  28. 

Paving,  Holborn  Union. — March  17th,  Mr. 
W.  R.  James,  Clerk. 

Surveyor  of  Pavements,  Christ  Church. 
— Election  15th  March. 


FRENCH  ARCHITECTS— THE  TWO 
MANSARTS. 

(period  of  LOUIS  XIV.) 

Francis  Mansart,  born  at  Paris  in  1598, 
of  a family  originally  Italian,  was  the  pupil  of 
his  uncle,’  Germain  Gautier  (architect  to 
Louis  XIII.),  under  whom  the  natural  genius 
of  the  young  artist  was  early  developed.  ^ His 
first  works  were  the  restoration  of  the  H6tel  dc 
Toulouse , and  the  great  porch  of  the  Church  des 
Fcuillants,  at  Paris,  both  now  destroyed.  He 
was  also  the  architect  of  many  seats  of  the 
nobility,  dating  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ; bis  next  principal  work  was 
the  church  of  Les  Filles  de  Si.  Marie,  and  we 
find  him  subsequently  undertaking  an  impor- 
tant edifice  contemplated  by  Gaston  de  France, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Castle  of  Blois,  but  \\hich 
was  never  completed. 

In  Francis  Mansart  we  have  a remarkable 
instance  of  vacillation  and  incertitude  of  pur- 
pose, arising  probably  from  the  competition  in 
architecture  proper  to  the  period  of  Louis 
XIV.,  during  which  a rage  for  highly  deco- 
rated buildings  prevailed.  Mansart  was 
commanded  by  the  Queen,  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, to  furnish  designs  for  a splendid  church, 
the  Valde  Grace;  they  were  approved,  and  be 
was  entrusted  with  the  erection,  but  had 
scarcely  accomplished  the  first  stages,  when  a 
reconsideration  of  his  plans  induced  him  to 
desire  the  taking  down  of  the  building;  the 
Queen,  however,  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
fickleness  of  Mansart,  and  the  cost  likely  to  be 
incurred, directed  other  architects  to  be  called  in 
tocomplete  the  work, which  proceedednoturther 
on  the  original  plan,  for  we  find  that  Mansart, 
piqued  at  his  ejection,  procured  patrons  to 
build  the  church  called  La  Chapelledes  Fresnes, 
which  he  completed  from  the  designs  given  for 
the  Val  de  Grace , reducing  the  latter  to  the 
proportion  of  one-third,  and  the  comparison 
affords  at  this  day  full  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  his  talents. 

He  shortly  afterwards  built  the  church  of 
Des  Dames  dc  St.  Marie,  and  subsequently  the 
Chateau  de  Matsons,  near  St.  Germain  en  Laie, 
which  latter  confirmed  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired.  To  his  instability  alone  is  to  be 
attributed  his  not  having  been  entrusted  with 
the  erection  of  the  Louvre.  The  minister  of 
the  day,  Colbert,  had  referred  to  him  for 
designs,  had  approved  his  sketches,  and  urged 
him  to  perfect  them  as  a whole,  but  so  una- 
vailingly,  that  Le  Bern  in  was  called  from 
Rome"  for  that  purpose,  though  it  ultimately 
devolved  to  Perrault  to  raise  that  edifice. 

Francis  Mansart  died  at  Paris  in  September, 
16G6  ; his  style  has  much  of  grandeur,  founded 
upon  antique  models.  No  one  better  under- 
stood the  general  distribution  of  plans,  and 
although  his  buildings  do  not  possess  all  the 
elegance  that  characterized  the  period  of 
Francis  I.,  he  failed  in  that  feature  only  by 
aiming  at  conferring  more  of  solidity  upon 
those  he  undertook.  AYith  all  his  faults,  he  is 
entitled  to  rank  with  those  who  have  done  ho- 
nour to  the  art  in  France. 


Jules  Hardouin  Mansart,  nephew  of 
Francis,  and  architect  and  superintendent  of 
buildings  to  Louis  XIV.,  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1645.  His  father,  first  painter  to  the  king, 
placed  him  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle, 
where,  becoming  proud  of  his  profession  and 
name,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  first,  and  sus- 
tained the  latter,  with  an  ability  and  energy 
surpassing  that  of  his  relative  and  master. 
Endowed  with  pleasing  and  courtrer-like  man- 
ners, he  had  the  good  fortune  to  render  himself 
acceptable  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  entrusted  him 
with  the  most  important  architectural  works 
of  his  reign  ; thus  originated,  in  the  absence 
of  tried  ability,  and  from  mere  predilection, 
the  high  reputation  to  which  Mansart  attained, 
and  which  attached  to  him  through  life.  Te- 
nacious of  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign, 
and  intent  on  preserving  that  advantage,  he 
cherished  in  him  the  taste  for  building  with 
which  posterity  have  reproached  him,  and 
which  was  one  source  of  the  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  his  reign. 

The  Castles  of  Marly,  of  the  great  Tre- 
anon,  and  of  Clayny,  Le  Matson  de  St.  Cyr,  the 
places  Vendjme  and  Victoire,  Notre  Dame  de 
Versailles,  the  castles  de  Vouvres,  de  Dam- 
pierre,  and  that  of  de  Luneville,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  were  built  by 
Mansart ; but  the  most  conspicuous  of  his 
works  are  the  Chdteau  or  castle  of 
Versailles,  and  the  H6tel  des  Invalides, 
at  Paris.  It  is  seldom  an  individual  has 
been  charged  with  the  erection  of  so  numerous 
a list  of  important  works,  and  although  his 
genius  has  not  always  equalled  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  it,  few,  in  the  midst 
of  so  many,  and  generally  successful  essays, 
would  have  incurred  less  of  criticism  or  cen- 

re. 

An  intercourse  with  France  of  nearly 
thirty  years  has  rendered  the  Chdteau  de  Ver- 
sailles a familiar  object  to  numbers  of  our 
countrymen  ; to  the  untravelled,  a sketch  of  it 
may  be  interesting.  Viewed  from  a moderate 
distance,  the  lengthened  line  of  building  pro- 
duces an  imposing  effect,  but  from  afar  its 
uniformity  is  fatiguing  to  the  eye.  It  is 
composed  of  a large  square,  flanked  by  wings 
of  considerable  extent,  enriched  with  projec- 
tions of  a triangular  form,  hut  of  which  the 
sameness  is  unpleasing.  The  interior  plan  is  ob- 
jectionable inmanyrespects.  The  greatstaircase 
is  too  far  removed  from  the  entrance,  and  so 
obscurely  placed  as  to  require  a guide  to  its 
position  ; having  ascended,  there  is  no  saloon 
of  corresponding  extent  and  character;  a few 
small  apartments  lead  to  a badly  lighted  ante- 
room, and  the  continuity  of  the  suites  i9  broken 
hy  occasional  ascents  and  descents.  Notwith- 
standing these  defects,  the  details  and  orna- 
ments are  extremely  beautiful.  The  orangery 
is  an  edifice  adorned  with  columns  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  chaste  in  arrangement  and  of 
noble  dimensions,  but  in  a style  less  ornate 
than  elsewhere  visible.  It  is  said  not  to  be 
Mausart’s  design,  but  that  of  Lenotre,  and 
thus  accounted  for  : Louis  XIV.  for  once  dis- 
satisfied with  the  design  of  his  favourite,  re- 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  18,  1843. 

Thebe  is  a certain  place  in  London  called 
“ The  Row.”  It  is  known  familiarly  by  this 
designation  among  the  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers. Our  good  friends  of  the  latter  class 
have  been  amusing  themselves,  we  hear,  by 
speculating  on  the  duration  of  our  existence, 
and  have  even  been  so  profane  as  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  wagers,  treating  the  grave  matter 
of  our  death  with  such  reprehensible  frivolity! 
Our  reporter,  poor  fellow,  has  been  disposed  to 
run  the  risk  of  five  shillings  in  our  favour. 
We  suppose  he  is  content  to  lose  it,  if  he  loses 
us,  of  whom  he  is  pleased  to  have  so  good  an 
opinion.  Twenty  weeks,  that  is  to  say  twenty 
numbers,  form  the  limit  assigned  for  our  lease 
of  life.  We  cannot  treat  the  matter  as  a joke, 
whatever  our  readers  may,  or  the  gentlemen 
of  Paternoster-row;  and  we  importune  them 
not  to  feel  about  their  wagers  as  prophets  do 
about  their  predictions, — namely,  determined 
to  bring  the  event  to  pass  by  all  the  means  in 
their  own  power. 

Yes,  we  entreat  them  to  look  a little  more 
indulgently  upon  us,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
class  we  represent ; let  them  remember  that 
we,  meaning  the  class,  have  been  good  friends 
to  them,  and  are  still  among  the  best  of  their 
friends ; that,  from  the  little  horn-book  of 
the  Messrs.  Darton  to  the  ponderous  tomes 
of  their  Longman  & Co.,  we  have  been  among 
the  best  of  their  customers  and  readers ; our 
own,  and  now  we  speak  of  our  individual 
selves,  our  own  early  days  owe  some  of 
their  most  distinct  impressions  to  birch  and 
books  from  Paternoster- Row,  and  not  a small 
number  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  of  our 
class  have  similar  vivid  reminiscences  ; it  is 
true  that  we  have  not  been  over  particular, 
taking  with  gratitude  even  whatever  the  gen- 
tlemen of  “ The  Row  ” chose  to  send,  or 
thought  was  best  for  us,  we  have  been  content 
to  herd  with  the  crowd  of  aspirants  to  their 
favours,  and  never  questioned,  or  inquired, 
whether  we  were  not,  from  our  numbers, 
pursuits,  and  importance,  entitled  to  some 
special  editing,  that  bore  upon  the  crafts  we 
respectively  exercised,  or  if  vouchsafed  a little 
in  this  way,  found  fault  that  it  was  so  hard  to 
find  in  the  corner  of  some  despised  and  obscure 
page  of  their  folios — or  that  it  was  treated  in 
a very  mysterious  manner,  looking  most  like, 
we  do  not  know  which,  profound  knowledge 
or  profound  ignorance.  All  this  we  have  been 
most  submissive  and  most  patient  in — and 
withal,  and  now  we  raise  our  caps,  we  have 
been  good  paymasters — for  the  sake  of  all  this 
then,  let  us  plead  for  and  obtain  a little  of 
friendly  feeling,  we  come  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  profitable  intercourse — we  still  love 
the  sight  of  your  books — a bookseller’s  par- 
cel is  to  us  as  gladdening  as  a block  of  fine- 
grained marble  to  the  statuary — we  long  to 
extend  the  working  of  the  quarry — in  sober 
earnestness  then,  good  gentlemen  of  “ The 
Row,”  we  entreat  you  not  thus  to  speculate 
upon  our  downfal. 

And  now,  good  readers,  we  turn  to  you — 
from  what  we  have  just  said,  you  will  see  how 
we  have  verified  all  our  statements  as  to  the 
incredulity  with  which  our  chance  of  success 
was  regarded;  and  by  this  you  have  a measure 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  we  have  undertaken. 
Do  wesay  this  to  spur  you  forward  to  greater  ex- 


ertion ? No ! it  would  be  ungrateful  in  us  to 
attempt  it;  you  have  been  already  too  gene- 
rous and  too  approving — our  unworthy  efforts 
have  been  appreciated  far  above  their  deserts — 
we  have  not  yet  taken  our  stand  upon  the  ground 
to  be  assigned  to  us,  and  you  are  indulgent 
the  while.  No  Builder’s  instructor  has 
ever  yet  succeeded— no  previous  path  was 
open  to  us,  and  yet  the  way  is  not  rugged,  nor 
the  impediments  unwholesome;  it  is  not  for 
us  to  boast  or  vaunt  of  what  we  are  disposed 
or  determined  to  accomplish — the  gentlemen 
of  “ The  Row”  may  be  right,  but  if  they  are, 
it  is  through  our  demerits  that  they  must  be 
confirmed;  it  cannot  be  that  five  hundred 
thousand  builders  cannot  support  their  own 
threepenny  weekly  paper.  It  shall  not  be. 
Thus  we  throw  them  upon  their  own  mettle  ! 
The  Bun, deb  shall  not  be  abandoned;  if  our 
hands  are  unworthy  to  conduct,  it  we  will  re- 
sign it  to  those  of  the  worthiest  bidder.  The 
Buildeb  must  live  though  our  unworthy 
selves  should  die. 

And  now  having  made  up  our  minds  to  this 
heroic  self-denial ; having  preferred  the  suc- 
cess of  our  cause  to  the  mere  identifying  of  it 
with  ourselves,  we  will  take  a leaf  out  of  the 
books  of  some  of  our  contemporaries ; we 
shall  begin  and  beg  for  advertisements. 

Let  none  be  offended  with  us  for  our  plain 
speaking, — we  go  not  round  about  to  shew  that 
our  circulation  is  our  warranty, — we  bring  out 
no  parade  of  stamp  returns  or  the  other  evi- 
dence of  extensive  sale,  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  The  Buildeb  as  an  advertising  medium, 
and  by  implication  to  say  to  the  advertiser, 
take  your  advertisements  from  this  or  that 
paper,  and  give  them  to  us.  No,  we  simply 
ask  them  to  extend  their  patronage  to  this  new 
vehicle,  and  we  promise  them  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  profit  will  be  abundantly  compen- 
satory. 

Is  it  so  unusual  a thing  that  they  should 
mix  up  a little  favour  with  business  dealings? 
we  warrant  it  not ; and  surely  we  have  shown 
to  many  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  a re- 
turn of  favour.  In  plain  speech,  gentlemen 
booksellers,  we,  the  Builders,  have  been  good 
customers  to  you  ; do  you,  in  this  our  new  ca- 
pacity, be  good  customers  to  us. 

We  might  affect  to  say  that  we  are  not  anx- 
ious— but  this  would  be  a rank  untruth, — we 
will  neither  say  so,  nor  pretend  so — for  of  the 
two  species  of  lying,  we  prefer  the  point-blank 
to  the  shuffling  and  equivocating — we  are 
anxious,  and  we  will  tell  you  more,  gentlemen, 
we  are  anxious  on  your  behalf  as  well  as  for 
our  own.  We  would  seek  an  early  and  a 
graciously-established  intimacy  — we  would 
fain  that  our  mutual  reliance  were  not  begun 
upon  a cold  admeasurement  of  our  respective 
strengths,  or  rather  upon  your  strength  and 
our  weakness — we  would  not,  in  fine,  have  it 
said  that  you  came  to  our  aid  when  we  did  not 
require  it,  or  rather  that  you  never  came  to  our 
aid  at  all. 

And  now  for  our  country  friends,  as  well  as 
for  some  nearer  home — we  see  many  of  their 
advertisements  in  the  provincial  and  London 
papers,  let  us  remind  them  to  think  of  “ The 
Buildeb”  as  well— we  do  not  tell  them,  nor 
do  we  tell  our  friends  in  “ The  Row  ” that  we 
are  now  the  best  advertising  medium  that  they 
can  select,  but  we  think  that  we  very  soon  shall 
be  so — a fortnight  ago  it  was  enough  for  us  to 
print  2,000  copies  of  our  paper,  but  we  find 
ourselves  run  out,  we  increased  to  2,500,  and 
are  in  little  better  plight — this  week  we  go  to 
press  with  3,000 — with  No.  II.  we  are  obliged 
to  go  to  press  again. 


HABITATIONS  AND  HEALTH  OF  THE 
INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 

The  interest  we  hold  in  discussions  on  these 
subjects  is  two-fold  ; the  application  of  right 
principles  in  the  adaptation  of  buildings,  and 
the  advocacy  of  all  liberal  views  tending  to  in- 
crease the  comforts,  and,  consequently,  to 
improve  the  health,  of  the  working  population. 
The  time  is  favourable  to  such  improvements  ; 
the  removal  of  disgustingly  crowded  and  filthy 
neighbourhoods  for  the  formation  of  new  lines 
of  thoroughfare,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
ejected  population  must,  unless  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding seemly  dwellings  is  entered  upon,  have 
recourse  to  a still  closer  packing  of  similar 
localities,  calls  for  present  exertion. 

We  have  already  given  (No.  3)  our  opinions 
in  pretty  strong  terms  on  the  apathy  with 
which  these  subjects  have  been  regarded.  The 
positions  and  state  of  the  houses  in  which  a 
large  proportion  of  these  classes  are  compelled 
to  congregate  have  been  appallingly  described, 
in  every  instance  where  inquiry  has  been  in- 
stituted, whether  on  public  grounds  or  inci- 
dentally, as  connected  with  medical  or  ordinary 
statistics,  and  a fearful  amount  of  responsibi- 
lity rests  with  all  who,  having  the  power,  deny 
or  delay  the  means  of  amelioration.  You,  the 
followers  and  worshippers  of  philanthropy  in 
its  many  protean  shapes,  turn  to  this,  one  of 
the  bases  of  order,  and  of  the  civil  unities  by 
which  the  fabric  of  society  may  be  best  upheld  ; 
improve  the  dwellings  of  the  artisan  and  la- 
bourer, induce  the  self-respect  attendant  upon 
the  decencies  of  domestic  life,  and  thereby 
originate  the  germs  of  a morality  of  which  the 
absence  is  fraught  with  reproach  and  danger. 

For  the  moment,  we  refrain  from  going 
further,  when  so  much  remains  to  be  said,  to 
take  up  the  twin  branch  of  this  interesting 
topic;  namely,  the  sustainment  of  the  physical 
energies  on  which  labour  depends,  in  which 
we  are  effectively  assisted  by  the  work  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Cubtis,  the  celebrated  Aurist,  entitled, 
“ Obsebvations  on  the  Pbeservation  of 
Health.” 

Though  we  cannot  follow  the  author  as  we 
could  wish,  through  the  ramifications  ' into 
which  his  subject  is  necessarily  divided,  we 
will  endeavour  to  extend  its  usefulness  by 
applying  the  authority  of  his  opinions  in  aid  of 
our  class,  and  of  our  cause.  No  single  chap- 
ter, it  is  to  be  regretted,  could  consistently  be 
devoted  to  an  exposure  at  large  of  the  evils 
under  which  the  working  population  of  this 
and  other  great  cities  of  the  empire  are  suf- 
fering in  the  crowded  and  stagnant  localities 
almost  prescriptively  assigned  to  them,  but  de- 
tached observations  tending  to  strengthen  the 
loud  call  for  generous  intervention  are  nume- 
rous, and  we  willingly  commence  our  extracts 
with  a paragraph  on  the  duties  of  public  men. 

“ As  regards  public  happiness,  statesmen  and 
politicians  too  often  forget  that  though  good  politi- 
cal institutions  conduce  to  it,,  yet  that  they  are  'but 
one  means  to  the  attainment  of  this  end,  and  that 
more  than  these  are  requisite  to  make  individuals 
and  nations  happy.  The  cultivation  of  good-will, 
kindness,  humanity,  and  all  the  gentler  affec- 
tions, is  far  more  influential  in  the  promo- 
tion of  private  happiness  than  the  justest  balance 
of  the  political  constitution  can  be;  so  that 
though  the  value  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  is 
great,  and  has  a large  influence  on  national  well- 
being, still  it  alone  does  not  constitute  happiness  ; 
and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  those  writers  who 
devote  their  energies  to  the  task  of  endeavouring  to 
soften  and  improve  the  social  affections  do  incom- 
parably more  to  promote  the  benefit  of  communi- 
ties than  those  who  have  only  in  view  what  is  more 
strictly  designated  ‘ the  public  weal.’  ” 

This  remark  is  of  great  practical  value  ; it 
inculcates  that  it  is  not  to  mere  perfection  in  the 
machinery  of  a government  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  happiness  of  a people,  but  rather 
to  the  excercise  of  the  paternal  principle, 
through  agencies  which  promote  the  kindlier 
feelings  of  our  nature,  which  reconcile  the 
producers  of  wealth  to  prepare  its  harvests, 
and  to  rest  contented  with  the  gleanings 
allotted  to  industry. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  health  of  the 
working  classes  there  are  certain  elementary 
requirements,  which  consist  of  dry  and  com- 
modious habitations,  air,  and  light,  and  the 
consequence  of  their  deficiency  is  thus  de- 
picted. 

1 1 The  functions  of  the  body  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  operations  and  feelings  of  the  mind, 
that  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  a healthy  community 
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alone  can  be  a virtuous,  and  therefore  a happy  one. 
The  chronicles,  the  crimes  of  every  country,  fur- 
nish abundant  evidence  how  great  a mass  of  wicked- 
ness has  been  occasioned  by  the  exacerbation  of 
disease.  This  is  a feature  of  my  subject  too  little 
insisted  upon,  and  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood.’' 

Many  scientific,  but  perfectly  familiar  ex- 
planations of  the  chemical  components  of  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  of  the  functions  of  the 
lungs  in  maintaining  the  vitality  if  the  blood 
follow  : the  description  of  the  fearful  changes 

going  on  in  crowded  rooms  bears  strongly 
upon  our  subject. 

“ Since,  then,  respiration  completely  changes  the 
constitution  of  the  air,  consuming  the  vital  portion, 
and  substituting  for  it  a gas  of  the  most  deleterious 
nature,  it  follows,  that  a constant  and  copious 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  indispensable  to  healthy  ex- 
istence. Were  it  needful,  a long  list  of  fatal 
events  caused  by  breathing  impure  air  might  be 
given.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  often- 
cited  catastrophe  of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta ; 
which  dreadful  as  it  was  in  itself,  has  yet,  perhaps, 
been  productive  of  extensive  good,  by  forcibly  im- 
pressing on  men’s  minds  the  necessity  of  paying 
attention  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Such  cases  are 
happily  of  rare  occurrence,  but  the  destructive 
effects  of  breathing  a moderately  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere, though  not  so  appalling,  are  not  less  cer- 
tain. The  inhalation  of  such  air  may  not  leave  any 
marked  traces  of  its  baneful  influence,  but  slowly 
and  surely,  though  imperceptibly,  it  is  working  evil 
— the  body  is  weakened  and  rendered  incapable  of 
withstanding  the  attacks  of  disease  by  being  de- 
prived of  the  nourishment  of  healthy  blood,  yet 
because  the  process  is  gradual,  it  is  overlooked  ; but 
it  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the 
function  of  respiration,  that  every  inspiration  of 
impure  air  must  be  injurious.  * * * * In 

the  construction  of  houses  and  public  buildings 
there  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  little  care  taken  to 
provide  for  due  veutilation,  which  is  capable  of 
being  regulated  on  the  strictest  scientific  principles. 

* * * * * It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 

that  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  this  subject,  and 
that  provision  for  perfect  ventilation  will  not  in 
future  be  overlooked  by  architects.” 

On  light,  God’s  beautiful  and  cheering  light, 
shut  out  from  the  courts  and  alleys  tenanted 
by  the  sons  of  labour,  we  have  these  re- 
marks : — 

“ That  light  exercises  a great  and  beneficial 
influence  on  the  body  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ruddy,  fresh-coloured  complexions  of  those  who  live 
in  the  country,  and  engage  in  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, compared  with  the  dull,  sallow  countenances 
of  miners,  criminals  confined  in  dark  dungeons,  and 
other  persons  long  secluded  from  the  solar  beams  ; 
the  effect  is  the  same  in  kind  on  those  who  reside  in 
narrow  lofty  streets.  The  complexion  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  light  co-operates  with  the  oxygen  to  communi- 
cate to  the  blood  its  scarlet  hue.” 

On  the  subject  of  labour,  Mr.  Curtis  offers 
some  consolations  by  way  of  comparison. 

“ Persons  whose  circumstances  enable  them  to 
dispense  with  labour,  and  who,  having  no  activity 
of  mind,  pass  their  days  in  listless  idleness,  are,  of 
all  men  least  to  be  envied — ennui,  hypochondriasis, 
indigestion  afflict  these  unhappy  mortals,  who  not 
seldom  put  an  end  to  their  miserable  existence  by 
suicide.  Let  the  man  who  depends  for  subsistence 
upon  the  toil  of  his  muscles  or  of  his  brain  con- 
sole himself  by  pondering  on  these  facts  ; and  let 
those  who  are  independent  of  labour  recollect  that 
man  is  a social  being,  and  that  the  Creator  has 
ordained  that  useful  exertion  should  be  essential  to 
individual  happiness.  * * * It  is,  however,  deeply 
to  be  lamented  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  im- 
provements that  have  been  of  late  years  effected,  so 
many  occupations  of  life  are  still  destructive  of 
human  health  and  happiness.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  of  the  causes  of  these  evils  must  long 
remain  in  operation,  and  that  some  of  them  are  im- 
moveable. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
occupations  are  injurious,  more  by  reason  of  the 
excessive  length  of  the  time  of  labour,  than  of  any 
inherent  unhealthy  tendency.” 

We  may  on  no  account  omit  the  context, 
which  occurs  after  passing  over  a few  pages  ; 
it  portrays  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  a strain 
ranking  with  literary  diction  of  the  highest 
class. 

“ The  present  age  maybe  termed  the  commercial 
era.  The  spirit  of  trade  prevails  over  the  whole 
community,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other 
feeling,  and  brings  into  subordination  to  itself  the 
few  feelings  that  it  admits  to  take  possession  for  a 
time  of  the  minds  of  our  countrymen.  The  loftiest 
sentiments  of  the  soul,  destined  to  rule  therein,  and 
to  control  and  guide  all  the  inferior  powers  of  our 


nature,  are  often  made  subject  to  the  low,  the  de- 
basing love  of  gain.  This  state  of  society  may  be 
one  through  which  it  is  necessary  we  should  pass  in 
our  progress  towards  a higher  civilization  ; but  it  is 
one,  notwithstanding,  which,  inflicting  as  it  does  so 
many  evils,  both  moral  and  physical,  upon  those 
who  are  in  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  to  the 
extent  of  his  power,  to  endeavour  to  correct.” 

Mr.  Curtis  has  no  need  of  our  eulogium,  but 
he  has  our  thanks  for  the  good  service  he 
renders  us.  His  Observations  on  Health  ” 
stands  first  in  the  list  of  really  useful  popular 
works,  and  will  retain  that  position,  both  from 
the  soundness  of  its  precepts,  and  the  agreeable 
manner  in  which  they  are  conveyed  ; familiar 
as  the  subjects  treated  of  may  be  considered, 
we  give  an  instance  of  their  bearings  in  illus- 
tration of  causes  which  injuriously  affect 
masses  of  the  people,  and  we  feel  assured  that 
the  author  will  rejoice  in  our  associating  his 
labours  with  those  now  exerted  to  obtain 
remedies  for  the  alarming  evils  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 


ultimately  happen  to  others  of  more  recent 
date,  where  features  wholly  extraneous  to  the 
simple  analogies  between  premium  and  risk 
render  a long  and  successful  course  somewhat 
doubtful. 

It  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  in  the  eluci- 
dation we  propose  there  are  few  persons  en- 
tirely uninterested;  the  highest  classes  of 
society  have  long  been  familiar  with  the 
utility  of  Life  Assurance,  and  the  middle 
classes  are  every  day  approaching  it.  The 
number  and  moderate  amount  of  the  risks  of 
the  latter  will  perfect  the  averages,  and  secure 
the  stability  of  those  offices  where  sufficient,  but 
not  excessive,  premiums  are  demanded,  and 
where  also  complexity  appears  least  inter- 
woven with  a business,  which  in  its  nature  is 
clear,  definite,  and  easily  conducted.  Even 
the  artificer,  though  his  means  may  not  reach 
an  assurance  for  hundreds,  should  know  the 
proportionate  rate  which  he  ought  to  contri- 
bute, through  his  trade-society,  or  club,  for  the 
ten  or  twenty  pounds  to  be  paid  from  its  funds 
at  his  death. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

No.  I. 

Life  Assurance!  the  very  term  savours 
of  importance,  and  the  more  the  subject  is 
canvassed,  the  wider  will  he  the  field  opened 
for  general  participation.  We  entertain  it  on 
public  grounds,  and  as  having  hitherto  been 
treated  with  little  regard  to  a popular  under- 
standing of  its  merits;  but  we  do  so  without 
invidious  motives,  and  solely  as  friends  and 
supporters  of  a principle  at  once  so  extensively 
useful  and  so  easily  applied.  Indemnity  against 
the  casualty  of  death  is  sold  at  a price  ! that 
is  the  great  feature,  and  the  thousand 
consolatory  as  well  as  equitable  purposes  to 
be  accomplished  by  this  means  are  the  results. 

The  history  of  the  first  glimmerings  of 
light  upon  a subject  by  no  means  antiquated, 
and  upon  which  modern  science  is  considered 
to  have  exhausted  the  most  finished  touches,  is 
curious;  the  isolated  labours  of  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  abstract  calculations  of  a few 
mathematicians  of  the  last  century,  have  given 
birth  to  a system  now  urged  forward  with  ex- 
treme perseverance,  and  supporting  numerous 
magnificent  establishments,  but  upon  plans 
and  rates  of  premium  so  essentially  different  as 
to  invite  inquiry. 

While  it  really  does  appear  that  the  public 
are  largely  aware  of  the  prominent  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  system,  the  selection  of 
an  office  is  more  the  effect  of  impulse  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  intervention  of  interested 
agency  on  the  other:  and,  as  we  have  just  ob- 
served, the  great  variety  of  plans  that  have 
sprung  up,  and  the  discrepancy  in  premiums, 
or  prices,  is  so  considerable,  that  an  individual 
acting  independently  would  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  to  which  he  might  best  en- 
trust the  fulfilment  of  the  claims  of  his  nearest 
ties,  when  death  shall  have  removed  him  from 
personal  interference  on  their  behalf. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  there  should  remain 
no  such  uncertainty  upon  this  momentous  point, 
but  that  the  knowledge  requisite  for  judicious 
selection  should  be  co-extensive  with  the 
system  itself.  Life  Assurance  in  its  simplest 
form,  that  of  Mutual  Assurance,  without  ori- 
ginal capital,  and  where  participation  is  equal 
and  general,  is  least  cultivated.  Under 
trading  companies,  it  has  been  made  to  assume 
other  modes,  in  which,  and  in  consideration  of 
first  advances,  or  subscribed  capital,  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  assured  is  more  or  less  dimi- 
nished, though  the  premiums  maybe  greatly  in 
excess.  Military  and  Naval  risks  form  another 
branch  of  Commercial  Life  Assurance,  and 
civil  risks  are  also  undertaken  upon  lives  al- 
ready affected  by  disease;  and  finally,  new 
plans  are  proposed,  combining  assurance  on 
lives  with  the  very  different  business  of  an 
advance  of  loans. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  right  understanding 
of  the  principle,  or  rather  of  the  data,  from 
which  only  can  and  ought  to  be  deduced  suffi- 
cient warranty  for  transactions  contingent 
upon  life,  that  we  propose  to  deal,  and  not 
with  the  pretensions  of  the  several  offices  to 
preferable  attention.  We  neither  assume 
to  know,  nor  seek  to  be  acquainted  with,  their 
condition,  means,  or  motives ; our  allusions, 
where  such  are  unavoidable,  will  therefore  be 
principally  confined  to  the  older  offices, 
whose  long-standing  and  extraordinary  opu- 
lence secure  them  from  consequences  that  may 


GEOMETRICAL  EXERCISES. 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  amused  myself  by  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  given  in  your  last,  I beg  to 
propose  another  for  your  readers ; it  is  to  cut  three 
holes  in  a thin  piece  of  wood,  as  shewn  by  the  ac- 
companying diagram,  and  to  cut  a single  piece,  a 
solid,  so  as  to  fill  each  hole  and  pass  through, 
that  is  closely  fitting.  Yours,  &c., 

Sam  Twab. 


THE  LITHOTINT  PROCESS  OF  HULL- 
MANDEL. 

The  drawing  having  been  finished  by  the 
artist  on  the  stone  with  lithographic  ink  mixed 
with  water  to  produce  the  various  shades,  is 
covered  with  gum-water,  and  weak  nitric  acid, 
to  fix  it ; after  waiting  a sufficient  time  to  dry, 
a solution  of  resin  and  spirits  of  wine  is  poured 
over  the  stone,  and  as  this  ground  contracts  by 
drying,  it  cracks  into  millions  of  reticulations, 
which  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  use  of  a 
microscope  ; very  strong  acid  is  then  poured 
over  the  aquatint  coating,  which,  entering  all 
the  fissures,  produces  the  same  effect  on  the 
stone  as  the  granulations  of  the  chalk  by  the 
ordinary  process.  The  resin  protects  the 
drawing  everywhere  but  in  the  cracks,  and 
having  remained  a sufficient  time  to  act  on  the 
unprotected  parts  of  the  drawing,  the  ground 
is  washed  off,  and  all  appearance  of  the  sub- 
ject on  the  stone  vanishes,  until,  ink  being 
applied  by  the  roller  in  the  ordinary  way,  it 
is  reproduced,  and  ready  for  taking  off  the 
required  number  of  impressions,  which  in 
some  cases  have  extended  to  the  number  of 
2,000. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  WORKMEN'S 
TOOLS  BY  FIRE. 

In  pursuit  of  our  vocation,  which  is  not  to 
be  the  mere  newsmonger  of  our  class,  not 
either  the  mere  drawing-  tutor,  not  a mere 
lecturer  on  the  arts  of  design,  the  sciences 
of  construction,  or  of  any  other  arts,  sciences, 
or  theories  pertaining  to  our  craft— yet,  not 
neglecting  any  one  of  these,  we  have  a still 
higher  province,  in  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  labour  earnestly,  yet  humbly.  We  have 
to  cultivate  and  to  call  into  exercise  the  virtues 
of  our  class,  and  on  the  present  occasion,  one 
virtue  in  particular,  for  which  we,  who  know 
the  working  men  so  well,  know  them  to  be, 

and  to  have  been,  conspicuous  in  all  times 

and  that  is,  brotherly  charity.  Oh  ! if  you 
wish  to  have  an  example  of  the  active  and  self- 
denying,  the  single-minded  exercise  of  bro- 
therly charity,  seek  it  among  the  working 
men.  We  have  seen  it  carried  to  an  excess, 
until  the  very  virtue’s  self  might  be  called  a 
vice — we  have  seen  privations  endured  and 
dangers  braved,  to  work  out  their  fidelity  to 
the  principle  of  succouring  and  standing*  by 
one  another,  that  were  worthy  of  the  records 
and  eulogiums  of  a nation;  but  every  day  has 
its  instances.  The  working  man’s  charity,  and 
still  more  the  charity  of  the  woman,  to  all 
whom  their  sphere  includes,  is  a proverb,  and 
of  them  it  might  be  said  as  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, “ See  how  these  people  love  one 
another.” 

True,  it  may  be  urged  against  us  by  the 
over-nice  discriminator,  what  we  have  just 
said,  that  virtue’s  self  becomes  occasionally  a 
vice  in  its  exercise;  that  occasionally  passion, 
or  prejudice,  or  some  human  weakness  of  the 
less  amiable  quality,  impels  or  guides  the 
hand  that  were  otherwise  all  beneficence — but 
what  of  that? — It  may  have  been,  that,  as  the 
poet  puts  it,  “ they  loved  not  wisely,  but  too 
well;”  but  surely  this  is  no  reason  for  our 
damming  up  the  current  of  benevolence  ; say 
rather,  is  it  not  that,  like  good  engineers,  we 
should  turn  ourselves  to  the  duty  of  directing 
it  into  channels  of  bountiful  anil  wisest  pur- 
pose ? Yes,  that  is  the  word— direct.  We 
said  at  the  commencement  that  a part  of  our 
vocation  is  to  cultivate  and  to  call  into  exer- 
cise—these  words  we  now  recall— it  is  only 
to  direct.  T he  virtue  exists  in  almost  supera- 
bundance ; and  we  take  upon  ourselves  with 
becoming  diffidence  the  duty  of  the  engineer 
or  director. 

One  word  before  we  proceed  to  our  narra- 
tive. If  any  thing  were  wanted  to  shew  the 
importance  of  a medium  of  communication 
like  Tim  Builder,  such  an  incident  as  this 
would  furnish  it.  We  refer  back  to  our  first 
number  with  some  satisfaction,  wherein  we 
gave  expression  to  our  foresight  in  this  re- 
spect; indeed  we  shall  be  forgiven  if,  in  our 
little  vanity,  we  are  prompted,to  refer  to  it,  and 
to  quote  a whole  paragraph  of  that  advertise- 
ment. 

“ That  this  description  of  paper  has  been  long  a 
desideratum,  is  evinced  by  the  history  and  cha- 
racter of  the  associations  of  years  past.  The 
struggles  on  the  part  of  masters  and  men,  and  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  public  towards  both,  required 
an  interlocutor  of  this  nature  to  promote  a good 
understanding,  and  to  secure  equity  and  justice  to 
all.  With  such  an  auxiliary,  what  waste  of  time 
and  funds  had  been  avoided — what  noble  projects 
carried  out — what  petty  strife  suppressed— what  dis- 
tractions kept  down.  Our  dignity  would  have 
been  maintained,  and  our  cause  ennobled. 

“But  more  than  his.  How  many  of  the  claims 
of  humble  merit  have  slept  in  this  interval  for  the 
want  of  a friendly  expositor,  or  a common  vehicle 
of  publicity  ? And  how  many  valuable  inventions 
have  languished  wanting  encouragement,  or  died 
still-born  in  the  obscurity  of  their  birth  ? How 
many  toilsome  wanderings  of  the  artisan  in  search 
of  employment  might  have  been  avoided  ?— how 

many  common  benefits  have  been  withheld  ? How 

frequently  the  hand  of  brotherly  charity  undi- 
rected, and  the  worthy  object  frustrated  of  its 
aid  9 In  the  glut  of  work  in  one  quarter  and  its 
scarcity  in  another,  how  promptly  would 
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have  adjusted  the  balance  ? Its  columns  at  all 
times  open  to  inquiries,  and  the  office  for  refe- 
rence, would  have  solved  many  difficulties  and 
facilitated  many  purposes  of  good.” 

We  have  printed  in  italics  what  applies  to 
the  case  of  this  day.  We  have  the  “claims 
of  humble  merit”  committed  to  our  con- 
science keeping,  and  “ inventions  ” laid  before 


us  in  confidence  that  shall  not,  as  far  as  in  us 
lies,  lack  encouragement.  We  have  artisans 
resorting  to  us  to  aid  them  to  employment, 
and  happy  are  we  to  say,  that  we  have  had 
already  some  small  success  in  the  way  of  as- 
sisting them  ; but  we  long  to  attain  to  more  ; 
and  now  comes  the  case  of  “ brotherly  charity,” 
in  which  we  fondly  hope  to  succeed,  bv  di- 
recting the  large  and  bountiful  hand  of  the 
numerous  and  wealthy  building  class  straight 
and  promptly  to  the  deserving  objects  of  its 
brotherly  solicitude. 

Seventeen  Carpenters  who  worked  in 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Gumming,  in  Brook-street, 
Bond-street,  lost  their  tools  in  the  destructive 
fire  which  consumed  their  master’s  premises 
about  five  weeks  ago.  We  have  inquired  into 
the  circumstances.  We  find  the  value  of  those 
tools  estimated  at  HO/.,  a serious  and  almost 
ruinous  loss  to  these  poor  workmen — poor,  we 
say,  under  their  misfortune,  for  we  would  almost 
scorn  to  apply  the  word  poor  to  any  builder. 
To  be  poor  in  spirit  or  poor  in  means  is  not 
like  to  them  ; but  to  be  poor  from  misfortunes 
such  as  these  is  the  lot  of  the  most  manful 
and  independent. 

These  men,  then,  poor  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, have  appealed  to  their  little  circle  of  friends, 
and  respectable  tradesmen  have  consented  to 
be  the  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  those  who 
sympathize  with  them;  but  the  sum  they  can 
hope  to  realize  in  this  way  is  very  small ; we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  enlarge  the  circle,  and  to 
put  down  our  mite  by  way  of  starting  ; let  our 
readers  join  us,  and  we  have  no  fear  of  effect- 
ing a large  amount  of  relief  for  our  suffering 
fellow-craftsmen.  If  only  one  penny  each  were 
forwarded  to  us  from  the  whole  of  our  readers, 
it  would  be  a very  material  benefit  to  them  ; but 
many  will  not  stint  themselves  to  this — let 
those  who  can  club  together  collect  what  they 
can  spare,  and  remit  by  post-office  order,  while 
those  in  isolated  places,  and  few  in  number, 
can  effect  their  object  by  the  simple  remittance 
of  postage  stamps.  And  we  say  again,  that  if 
only  one  penny  stamp  were  forwarded,  it  would 
be  a mark  of  generous  feeling.  We  will  take 
care  to  see  to  the  just  appropriation  of  the  re- 
ceipts, and  to  publish  an  account  in  our  subse- 
quent numbers. 

For  once,  then,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  building  art,  let  us  exhibit  the 
working,  through  a common  medium,  of  our 
common  brotherhood  of  feeling.  Oh  ! it  will 
be  a matter  of  pride  to  us  if  we  shall  succeed 
in  this  our  engineering;  again,  we  say,  art, 
science,  intelligence,  power,  each  in  their 
place,  but  last — brotherly  charity,  must  have 
precedence,  and  be  esteemed  and  advocated 
before  all. 


Extensive  and  Destructive  Fire  at  Liver- 
pool.—We  have  the  fearful  task  to  record  the 
calamity  of  another  great  fire  which,  though  happily 
unattended  with  loss  of  life,  will  yet  be  most  serious 
in  its  effects,  in  its  destruction  of  great  part  of  the 
valuable  and  extensive  works  of  Messrs.  Fawcett, 
Preston,  & Co.,  founders  and  engineers,  in  the  delay 
that  will  be  occasioned  in  refurnishing  large  portions 
of  the  marine  engines  and  other  works  in  baud  im- 
mediately wanted,  and  in  the  probable  throwing  out 
of  employment  for  a long  time  many  of  the  nume- 
rous hands  employed  by  that  firm,  occasionally  in 
all  from  500  to  700  men. 

r Antiquities.—1 They  write  from  Munich  on  the 
25th  ult.,  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  is  now  building 
a house  in  the  park  of  his  summer-palace  at  As- 
chaffenburg,  near  Wurtzburg,  which  will  be  the 
exact  copy  of  the  famous  house  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
at  Pompeii,  which  was  cleared  in  1839,  under  the 
direction  of  the  distinguished  German  arehaiologist, 
M.  Zahn.  The  splendid  mosaic  work,  the  fresco 
painting,  the  altar,  furniture,  utensils,  in  short,  all 
the  curiosities  contained  in  that  ancient  building, 
will  be  copied  with  the  utmost  accuracy  in  the  new 
structure  now  in  progress  of  erection  at  Aschaffen- 
burg,  so  as  to  afford  a correct  idea  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  old  Romans  in  our  country,  where 
nothing  of  the  kind  exists. — Journal  des  Debats. 


METALLIC  SHUTTERS. 

The  necessary  protection  of  shops  from 
depredation,  and  also  from  fire,  materially  de- 
pends upon  the  article  we  have  taken  to  illus- 
trate under  this  head.  There  are  other  vari- 
eties or  plans,  but  this  one  of  Mr.  A.  Smith’s 
comes  first  before  us ; and,  as  we  have  full 
cognizance  of  its  excellence,  we  are  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  setting  it  forth.  In 


the  elevation,  it  was  our  wish  to  have  displayed 
a larger  breadth  of  shutter,  more  in  agree- 
ment with  our  spacious  shop-windows,  or  that 
this  should  have  resembled  one  of  several 
compartments  for  which  i tis clearly  applicable  ; 
but  the  draughtsman  has  not  followed  out  our 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  plain  to  the 
most  ordinary  mind,  that  the  metallic  shutter 
upon  this  plan  admits  of  extension  to  several 
panels  in  width,  as  well  as  being  framed  upon 
two  only,  as  represented  here.  Mr.  Smith  is 


the  inventor  of  other  ingenious  articles  per- 
taining to  building  art ; such  as  the  swing 
binges  and  pivots  for  doors,  French  casement- 
bolts,  and  an  excellent  flooring-cramp,  for 
squeezing  up  the  boards  in  laying  floors,  and 
avoiding  the  detrimental  wedging  and  knock- 
ing, so  commonly  practised  in  the  country; 
and  therefore  his  experience  is  a tolerably 
safe  guide;  but  it  wants  little  to  convince  us 
of  the  merit  and  of  the  practically  useful  na- 
ture of  his  plan  for  shutters.  We  subjoin  a 
description,  which  will  be  made  clear  on 
further  reference  to  the  engraving. 

These  shutters  consist  of  one  or  more  flaps 
or  horizontal  arrangements  of  panels. 

On  each  side  of  the  window  is  fixed  a 
grooved  (iron)  stile,  forming 
a guide  or  guides  for  the 
shutter  to  travel  up  and  down  . 

Behind  each  of  these  stiles  is 
acontinuous  orendlessscrew 
(its  length  being  same  as 
the  height  of  the  window), 
which  is  supported  while  it 
revolves  in  metal  bearings 
at  its  upper  and  lower  ends  ; 
on  the  lower  end  of  each  of 
the  screws  a bevil  wheel  is 
securely  keyed,  and  is  driven 
by  another  bevil  wheel  work- 
ing at  right  angles  to  it,  the 
shaft  upon  which  it  is  fast- 
ened being  horizontal ; this 
shaft,  with  its  wheel  at  each 
end,  connect,  and  cause  the 
two  screws  to  revolve  at 
the  same  speed.  The  whole 
is  set  in  motion  by  a small 
shaft,  having  on  one  end  a 
wheel  in  gear  with  any  of  the 
others,  while  at  the  other 
end  a square  shoulder  is 
formed,  upon  which  is  fitted 
a handle  or  winch,  and  is 
turned  by  a person  in  any 
convenient  position. 

To  each  of  the  upright 
screws  on  each  side  of  the  - 
window  is  fitted  a nut  or  female  screw,  which 
travels  freely  upon  it,  and  is  prevented  frftm 
revolving  by  a stud  in  the  nut,  which  works  up 
and  down  in  the  grooves  of  the  stiles.  To  these 
nuts  or  female  screws  the  shutter  is  firmly 
bolted,  and  by  them  propelled  up  and  down.  * 
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CHINESE  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
BUILDING. 

The  late  events  in  China  may  probably  be 
the  opening  of  a door  of  interest  and  discovery, 
the  lock  of  which  has  been  for  all  practical 
purposes  fast  closed  upon  us  for  centuries.  To 
be  made  familiar  with  that  singular  people,  and 
to  learn  from  them — for  that  we  may  do,  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  we  have  formed  of 
their  inferiority — will  add  largely  to  our  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  in  many  instances  for  prac- 
tical ends.  It  is  true  they  have  been  a most 
stationary  and  non-progressing  people — their 
buildings  of  to-day  are  little  varied  from  those 
of  an  aboriginal  era — the  same  features  (tent- 
like) maintain  in  their  every  structure,  so  that 
when  Lord  Macartney  passed  over  their  terri- 
tory some  fifty  years  ago,  and  met  the  Empe- 
ror in  convention  on  its  confines  by  the  great 
Tartar  wall,  he  compared  the  Chinese  encamp- 
ment prepared  for  that  occasion  to  one  of  their 
complete  cities,  the  same  type  and  character 
prevailing — the  original  Tartar  tent.  There 
is  an  exhibition  now  open  in  London  of  Chi- 
nese collections,  which  we  propose  to  visit  and 
make  notes  upon  for  the  amusement  of  our 
readers.  The  tools  used  by  Chinese  builders 
are  there  shewn,  and  are  very  curious  in  their 
rudeness  and  barbarity.  An  English  carpen- 
ter or  cabinet-maker  would  feel  himself  sadly 
puzzled  to  set  about  the  fabrication  of  the 
simplest  article  without  the  aid  ot  more  than 
these ; and  yet  the  Chinese  are  not  deficient 
in  the  nicest  description  of  joinery,  cabinet 
work,  and  inlaying. 

The  grand  entrance  to  the  palace  is  by  the 
southern  gate,  the  central  avenue  of  which  is 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  Emperor  s use. 
Within  this  gate  is  a large  court,  adorned  with 
bridges,  balustrades,  pillars,  and  steps,  embel- 
lished with  .figures  of  lions  and  other  sculp- 
tures, all  of  fine  marble.  Beyond  this,  is  the 
Gate  of  Extensive  Peace,  which  is  a superb 
building  of  white  .marble,  110  feet  high,  as- 
cended by  five  Bights  of  steps— the  centre  one 
being  reserved  for  the  Emperor.  Two  more 
halls  and  three  flights  of  steps  lead  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Sovereign,  which  is  called  the  Tran- 
quil Region  of  Heaven  ; while  that  of  his  con- 
sort is  entitled  the  Palace  of  Earth’s  Repose. 
This  is  the  loftiest,  richest,  and  most  magnifi- 
cent of  all  the  palaces.  In  the  court  before  it, 
is  a tower  of  gilt  copper,  adorned  with  many 
figures,  beautifully  executed.  On  each  side  of 
the  tower  is  a large  vessel  of  gilt  copper,  in 
which  incense  is  burnt  day  and  night.  Be- 
yond the  residence  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press is  the  imperial  flower-garden,  laid  out  in 
beautiful  walks,  and  adorned  with  temples, 
pavilions,  and  grottoes,  interspersed  with  sheets 
of  water  and  rising  rocks,  which  vary  and 
beautify  the  scene.  Behind  this  garden,  is  a 
library  of  immense  extent,  which  is  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  sacred  city. 

East  of  these  buildings,  which  lie  between 
the  southern  and  northern  gates,  are  the  Council 
Chamber,  a number  of  princely  palaces,  and 
the  Hall  of  Ancestors  of  the  Imperial  Family. 
To  the  west,  are  the  picture-gallery  and  print- 
ing-office, the  principal  magazines,  and  the 
apartments  for  the  females.  The  palace  is 
about  two  miles  in  circumference,  with  walls 
thirty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  thick. 

Notth  of  the  palace  wall,  is  the  King-shan, 

' an  artificial  mount,  with  pavilions  and  shaded 
walks,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  game  and 
sinking-birds.  There  is  also  an  artificial  lake, 
a mile  and  a half  long,  and  a third  of  a mile 
broad,  crossed  by  a white  marble  bridge  of 
nine  -arches.  In  the  midst  of  the  lake  is  a 
marble  island,  adorned  with  temples,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  obelisk,  which  affords  a de- 
lightful view  of  the  surrounding  gardens.  A 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  discoverer  of  the  silk- 
worm, stands  nefar  the  lake,  where  the  Empress 
and  ladies  of  the  Court  attend  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  silk. 

In  the  Tartar  city,  nearly  fronting  the  palace, 
are  the  courts  of  the  six  grand  tribunals,  with 
the  office  of  the  astronomical  board,  and  the 
observatory.  At  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
oxand  national -college,  and  near  it,  is  the  hall 
where  the  literary  examinations  for  the  capital 
are  held.  The,  northern  part  of  Peking  also 
includes  a college  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Chinese  and  Manchu  languages,  and  one  for 
the  study  of  Tibefiari— a Mahommedan  mosque, 
a Russian  and  a Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
numerous  Buddhist  temples  — of  which  the 


white  pagoda  temple  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable. 

The  Southern  or  Chinese  city  is  the  great 
seat  of  commerce  and  pleasure — theatres  and 
other  places  of  amusement  not  being  allowed 
in  the  Tartar  City.  In  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  Chinese  City,  and  near  to  the  temple 
where  the  Emperor  sacrifices  to  heaven,  is  the 
Shin-nung-tang,  or  temple  dedicated  to  the  in- 
ventor of  agriculture.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  the  Emperor  visits  it  annually  in  spring,  to 
offer  sacrifices  and  cultivate  the  ground.  The 
field  which  the  Emperor  tills  is  covered  with  a 
kind  of  tent,  made  of  mats.  When  he  has 
ploughed  about  half  an  hour,  he  ascends  a 
neighbouring  eminence,  whence  he  examines 
the  work  of  the  Princes,  Ministers,  and  Man- 
darins, who,  guided  by  the  most  experienced 
cultivators,  plough  in  the  open  air.  While 
they  are  at  work,  the  court  musicians  sing 
hymns,  composed  in  ancient  times,  in  honour 
of  agriculture.  The  Emperor,  the  Princes, 
and  all  who  engage  in  this  ceremony,  are 
dressed  like  farmers.  The  plough  used  by  the 
Emperor  is  painted  red,  varnished,  and  orna- 
mented with  gold.  The  horns  of  the  oxen  that 
draw  the  plough  are  gilded,  and  are  never  used 
on  anv  other  occasion.  While  the  Emperor 
is  at  work,  the  Empress  and  her  women  pre- 
pare a dinner  for  him  in  a neighbouring  apart- 
ment. The  corn  produced  by  the  Emperor’s 
labour  is  used  to  make  cakes  for  the  sacrifices 
to  heaven,  and  he  prepares  himself  for  the 
performance  of  these  ceremonies  by  fasting, 
prayer,  and  seclusion. 

Many  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Peking  are 
sufficiently  interesting  to  merit  description,  but 
to  prevent  this  article  extending  to  an  unrea- 
sonable length,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a 
brief  notice  of  the  celebrated  gardens  of 
Yuen-ming-yuen.  The  space  included  within 
this  royal  demesne  exceeds  ninety  square  miles, 
and  contains  thirty  different  residences  be- 
longing to  the  Emperor,  with  all  the  necessary 
appendages  to  each.  The  hall  ot  audience  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  structures.  Its  length 
is  110  feet,  breadth  42  feet,  and  height  20  feet. 
A member  of  Lord  Macartney’s  Embassy 
remarks,  on  arriving  at  Yuen-ming-yuen, 
about  the  dawn  of  day,  “We  beheld  unusual 
charms  in  the  hills,  trees,  and  flowers  which 
surrounded  us.  Fields  of  neluinbo  rearing 
high  its  glossy  leaves  and  gorgeous  flowers, 
edged  by  trees  with  the  foliage  of  the  cassia, 
spread  at  our  feet;  whilst  the  Tartar  Moun- 
tains, approximated  by  the  haze  of  the  morn- 
ing, rose  in  the  distance.  All  the  descriptions 
which  I had  ever  read  of  the  paradisiacal 
delight  of  Chinese  gardens  occurred  to  my 
imagination.” 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  STUDENTS. 

Every  three  years  there  is  an  election  of 
an  Architectural  Student  at  the  Royal  Acade- 
my, who  has  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
allowed  him  to  make  his  continental  tour,  with 
thirty  pounds  towards  travelling  out,  and  the 
same  for  his  return.  This  is  the  whole  amount 
of  our  national  munificence  in  furtherance  of 
the  objects  of  architectural  exploration,— we 
might  almost  say  architectural  education! 
What  a reflection  on  a great  country,  and  this 
boasted  era  of  civilization!  At  best,  however, 
this  provision  for  foreign  travel,  reminds  one 
of  a tale  told  of  the  meeting  of  some  cognos- 
centi abroad,  at  which  an  Englishman  was 
present,  and  the  question  turning  upon  some 
celebrated  structure  in  his  own  country,  he 
had,  to  his  confusion,  to  confess  his  ignorance 
of  it,  and  to  submit  to  the  reproachful  asto- 
nishment of  the  foreigners,  who  marvelled 
that  a man  should  be  exploring  distant  regions 
and  be  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  equal,  if  not 
superior,  merit  at  home.  So  it  is,  in  a great 
degree,  with  this  foreign  mission  of  our  young 
architects.  No  sooner  do  they  emerge  from 
their  clerkship,  than  at  a great  expense  and 
equipment  they  hurry  off  to  classic  lands  and 
scenes  to  acquire  the  diploma  of  travel,  with- 
out which  it  is  thought  by  many  they  are  not 
qualified  for  practice  in  their  profession.  Not 
that  we  would  be  thought  for  a moment  to  un- 
dervalue .the  acquirements  which  a well-timed 
and  judiciously  pursued  search  in  these  su- 
preme territories  of  art  is  calculated  to  pro- 
cure, but  we  assert  it,  that  for  many,  and  for 
most,  there  is  more  to  be  learnt,  and  more  good 
to  be  done,  by  an  exploration  at  home. 


To  those,  then,  who  think  with  us,  and  who 
are  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  their  art, 
and  who  are  prepared  to  take  either  the  one  or 
the  other  “ travel,”  as  it  may  seem  best,  we 
hold  out  the  invitation  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
our  proposed  delineation  of  the  ancient  archi- 
tecture of  our  own  island.  We  refer  to  our  se- 
cond and  third  numbers,  under  the  head  “Gothic 
Architecture;”  and  now  repeat,  that  our  plan 
is  to  explore  and  delineate,  in  regular  series, 
the  various  interesting  edifices  of  each  era; 
not  only  as  to  the  beautiful  in  design,  but  also 
as  to  the  process  and  character  in  construction ; 
to  shew  how  the  mason,  carpenter,  &c.  of 
each  era  prepared  and  put  his  work  together  ; 
and  to  accompany  the  whole  by  a glossary  and 
descriptive  chapters,  that  will  be  invaluable  to 
the  author  and  compiler,  as  well  as  to  the  public, 
and  will  form,  if  properly  and  assiduously 
managed,  the  best  possible  title  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  young  architect  or  architects,  who 
may  be  able  to  refer  to  their  series  of  essays 
and  delineations  in  The  Builder. 

We  scruple  not  to  say  that  this  presents 
more  advantages  than  the  provision  of  the 
Royal  Academy  itself;  and  so  convinced  are 
we  of  it,  that  if  we  were  young  and  setting 
out  on  our  own  mission  of  peregrinatory 
study,  and  were  offered  the  home  circuit  with- 
out an  allowance,  and  the  pages  and  purpose 
of  The  Builder,  with  its  publicity,  and  the 
correctness,  regularity,  industry,  and  system, 
which  these  would  superinduce,  we  would 
prefer  it  to  the  foreign,  and  the  allowance  of 
the  Royal  Academy  to  boot.  Once  only  in 
three  years,  however,  we  remind  our  student 
readers,  that  the  other  chance  is  open  to  them. 
Let  those  who  prefer  this  accept  it  while  it 
is  open  to  them,  for  we  are  now  making  our 
arrangements. 


THE  PATENT  IRON  MASON. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Dear  Sir, — It  vras  my  wish,  during  the  past  week, 
to  have  addressed  a few  observations  to  you  on  the 
above-mentioned  subject,  butwas  prevented,  my  time 
being  fully  occupied  ; but,  as  I perceive  the  subject 
continued,  1 take  the  liberty  of  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  for  you  to  make  that  use  of  them 
you  think  proper.  Let  me  preface  my  subject, 
however,  by  saying  that  I most  cordially  agree  with 
you  on  the  subject  of  machinery,  and  would  wish  to 
see  more  manual  and  less  mechanic  aid  called  into 
operation  for  the  production  of  articles  both  domes- 
tic and  scientific.  But  now  to  my  subject : the  first 
time  the  iron  mason  was  mentioned  in  the  public 
journals  was  during  that  foolish  and  unfortunate 
business  at  the  House  of  Lords,  & c. — I allude  to 
the  “mason’s  strike;”  if,  therefore,  any  harm  arises 
to  the  masons  from  the  introduction  of  machinery  in 
opposition  to  their  labour,  it  arises  from  their  own 
folly;  “ and,  like  the  German  student,  in  some  tale 
of  romance  I have  read,  they  have  created  a mon- 
ster for  their  own  destruction.”  In  answer  to  the 
remarks  of  a “Practical  Mason,”  I beg  to  refer 
him,  for  the  capability  of  steam,  to  the  “marble 
works  in  Esher-street,”  where  he  will  see  how 
much  manual  labour  is  reduced  by  the  application 
of  machinery,  and  which  fully  corroborates  your 
concluding  remarks  upon  the  subject.  With  regard 
to  the  word  “foolish,”  1 have  used  above,  my 
meaning  is  this, — with  the  ruinous  effects  of  such 
“ strikes”  before  their  eyes  that  have  taken  place, 
sensible  men  should  resort  to  such  means  to  redress 
any  imagined  wrong.  I allude  to  the  great  strikes 
at  Preston  and  Glasgow,  183G-7  ; was  not  the  con- 
sequence then  the  same  as  now,  the  greater  intro- 
duction of  machinery  into  trade?  numbers  con- 
structed mills  that  did  dispense  with  spinners  alto- 
gether— others  have  succeeded,  by  machinery,  in 
reducing  the  numbers  required  one-half.  I quote 
from  a friendly  publication  of  the  time,  and  from 
which  I can  furnish  a statistical  account  if  required. 

I will  conclude  these  observations  by  saying  that  I 
have  made  them  with  the  very  best  intentions,  and 
with  a sincere  wish  for  the  practical  man’s  welfare. 

On  the  subject  of  machinery  I wish  to  ask  a 
question.  Will  any  of  your  correspondents  give  an 
account  of  the  “ machinery  for  cutting  veneers,” 
that  makes  a spiral  cut  round  the  log,  and  takes  the 
veneer  off  (as  a lady  might  unroll  a ribbon)  till  the 
whole  log  is  expended?  If  these  remarks  meet 
with  your  approbation,  you  can  give  them  to  the 
public  in  whatever  shape  you  will. 

I remain,  dear  Sir,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 
Officinator. 

With  regard  to  the  information  required  upon 
“ wood  bridges,  Ac.,”  a great  quantity  of  useful 
matter  on  that  subject  is  contained  in  the-  first 
number  of  the  Architects’  and  Engineers’  Journal. 


^literature. 

The  Present  State  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 

in  England.  By  A.  Welby  Pugin,  Ar- 
chitect. With  thirty-six  Illustrations.  Lon- 
don : Charles  Dolman. 

This  book,  as  the  title-page  sets  forth,  and 
as  nearly  the  whole  architectural  world  knows 
— professors  and  amateurs — is  a republication 
from  the  Dublin  Review , and  we  greet  it  in 
this  shape,  collected  as  it  is  from  the  two 
numbers  of  that  work  into  the  one  volume  now 
before  us.  To  over-rate  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  or  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Pugin  has 
handled  it,  would  be  difficult — for  this  and  the 
other  late  productions  of  his  pen  and  pencil 
have  been  adopted  (irrespectively  of  his  parti- 
cular religious  views  and  objects), as  text  matter 
in  the  grand  question  that  is  now  agitating 
this  country  as  to  the  revival  or  adoption  of  a 
congruous  system  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
Acknowledged  or  not  acknowledged,  he  is  the 
virtual  pope  or  chief  pontiff  in  these  matters, 
and  his  bulls  are  received  and  deferred  to  as 
the  canonical  ordinances  of  the  orthodox. 
Whether  it  may  be  contended  that  there  was 
a silent  voice  giving  previous  utterance  and 
effect  to  the  whole  or  most  of  what  Mr.  Pugin 
has  so  loudly  promulgated,  and  thus  to  argue 
that  Mr.  Pugin  is  not  a leader  but  a creature 
of  the  movement,  is  not  for  us  to  heed  or  care 
about — and  if  it  be  contended  that  Mr.  Pugin 
has  been  a little  too  severe  in  some  of  his 
strictures  on  the  present  state  of  architectural 
art,  and  occasionally  unfair,  as  some  allege, 
in  his  comparisons,  it  must  still  be  conceded 
that  he  had,  or  those  whom  he  has  been  so 
forward  and  so  zealous  to  vindicate  had,  en- 
dured an  ample  amount  of  provocation.  While 
we  were  boasting  ourselves  the  enlightened, 
the  intelligent,  the  advanced,  and  sneering  at 
the  old-fashioned  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  it 
was  enough  to  provoke  the  bile  in  a less 
phlegmatic  champion  than  Mr.  Pugin,  and  to 
give  him  a sort  of  malicious  pleasure  in  es- 
tablishing a contrast  which  told  all  against  us, 
and  all  in  favour  of  those  whom  we  had  so 
unjustly,  and  we  may  say,  impertinently  ma- 
ligned. 

But  in  proceeding  to  a notice  of  his  present 
work,  we  must  proceed  reverently  and  delibe- 
rately ; it  is  so  full  upon  the  point  of  prece- 
dent, and  so  thoroughly  engrosses  the  subject 
upon  which  it  treats,  that  we  should  deem  it 
a species  of  profanation,  not  so  much  of  the 
book  as  of  the  subject,  were  we  to  skip  it  over 
with  a mere  running  commentary,  in  the  way 
that  is  ordinarily  pursued  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  Pugin’s  long  intimacy  with  the  subject 
on  which  he  treats,  “ Ecclesiastical  Architec- 
ture,” has  made  him  perforce  acquainted  with 
the  most  critical  niceties  in  that  particular  era 
or  style  which  he  now  brings  before  us — we 
mean  the  Gothic.  It  is  well  enough  known 
that  he  insists  upon  it  that  there  is  no  other 
church  style,  nothing  capable  of  being  so  con- 
sidered; and  we  fear  that  the  tendency  of  his 
remarks  is  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  no 
other  church  style  can  be  moulded  or  invented 
• — yes,  invented,  we  repeat  the  word,  because 
we  perceive  in  all  his  writings  that  he  seems 
to  inculcate  a special  abhorrence  of  every  at- 
tempt at  invention  ; indeed,  he  somewhere  says 
that  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  merely  restore 
or  revive.  Now  this  would  be  the  emulation 
of  our  ancestors  in  a grievous  spirit  of  rigid 
formality  ; it  would  be  to  affect  the  dry  bones, 
and  not  the  animated  spirit  which  gave  life 
and  beauty  to  their  every  effort  and  production. 
It  is  to  blunder  at  the  very  threshold  of  our 
imitation,  to  overlook  the  principle  which 
guided  them,  and  which,  as  we  have  just 
said,  was  the  life  of  these  workings;  to 
be  the  mere  machines,  reproducing  the  forms 
and  neglecting  the  essence.  The  great  archi- 
tects and  the  artists  of  former  days  pursued 
not  this  method  ; they  were  inventors ; every 
day  advancing  on  novelties,  every  day  pushing 
forward  for  the  new  and  varied,  but  they  were 
guided  by  a spirit  which  we  have  not  yet,  we 
fear,  learnt  to  appreciate ; there  was  a depth 
of  knowledge  in  constructive  science,  a pro- 
fundity of  feeling,  and  a pure  devotion  for  their 
art,  that  made  them,  when  they  turned  it  to 
the  highest  purposes,  give  it  its  highest  dig- 
nity. Even  so  may  it  be  with  us,  when  we 
have  discussed  the  question  in  the  true  spirit 
of  philosophy,  that  knowing  what  we  love,  we 
may  love  wliat  we  know. 

We  said  that  Mr.  Pugin’s  works  had  formed 
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a sort  of  text  matter  for  others,  and  it  must  be 
in  some  sort  the  same  with  us.  We  shall  re- 
cur to  this  book  again  and  again,  and  if  no  ob- 
jection starts  itself,  or  be  started,  we  must  cull 
from  its  illustrations  for  the  same  purpose  that 
Mr.  Pugin  sets  them,  to  accompany  his  words; 
they  are  indeed  the  music,  very  beautiful  in 
many  instances,  and  we  shall  have  great  pride 
in  transcribing  fairly,  and  for  the  legiti- 
mate ends  of  his  and  our  common  object,  such 
as  appear  to  us  to  most  merit  the  public  com- 
mendation. In  the  meantime  we  recommend 
our  friends  to  furnish  themselves  with  the 
book,  and  accompany  us  in  our  readings  and 
comments. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Register  and  Almanac 
for  1843.  By  J.  W.  G.  Gutch,  M.R.C.S., 
&c. — London  : Lumlev,  Chancery  Lane. 

We  regret  not  to  have  had  our  attention 
called  at  an  earlier  stage  to  this  valuable  little 
pocket-book,  although  from  the  permanent 
character  of  the  information  contained  in  it, 
its  usefulness  is  not  restricted  to  the  year  of  its 
publication.  It  i3  a diary  and  almanac,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  something  more;  it  treats  on 
Acoustics,  Agriculture,  Architecture,  Arith- 
metic, Logarithms,  Building,  Gardening,  Geo- 
logy, Hydraulics,  Mathematics,  Mechanics, 
Optics,  Painting,  Photography,  &e.,  which  we 
instance  as  being  more  or  less  allied  to  the 
building  art ; but  there  are  many  other  sub- 
jects treated  of,  and  many  useful  tables,  and 
altogether  we  have  found  it  a compendious  and 
valuable  book  of  reference,  and  as  such  can 
confidently  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 


WATER. 

PASSAGE  THROUGH  LEADEN  PIPES. 

It  is,  doubtless,  within  the  recollection 
of  most  of  our  readers  that  Professor  Clark, 
of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  some  months 
since  patented  a process  for  rendering  water 
“ less  impure  and  less  hard  ” than  the  water 
which  is  supplied  to  the  London  public  by  the 
existing  water  companies  ; and  in  a series  of 
lectures,  which  he  delivered  at  the  Royal  Poly- 
technic Institution,  deprecated  the  apathy  of 
those  companies,  and  expatiated  on  the  supine- 
ness of  their  subscribers  in  submitting  to  the 
impure  stuff  that  was  meted  out  to  them.  Now 
the  Professor’s  aspersions  were  well  meant, 
and  there  was  certainly  a great  deal  of  truth  in 
what  he  said,  still  there  exists  in  London  and 
elsewhere  an  evil  of  importance,  which  a 
great  many  families  suffer,  having  in  their  own 
power  a remedy  ; and  we  shall  point  out  in  this 
paper  a case  which  teaches  us  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  our  welfare  to  bestow  a little  care  and 
thought  on  such  a matter ; and  we  would  ask, 
in  what  can  our  reasoning  faculties  be  more 
judiciously  exerted  than  on  the  subject  of 
health.  When  we  reflect  that  every  animal  on 
the  earth,  from  the  genus  homo  down  to 
the  most  insignificant  living  being,  is  de- 
pendent. on  the  “ crystal  fountain,”  it  certainly 
is  a subject  requiring  our  especial  attention; 
we  will  leave  out  of  the  question  the  whole 
race  of  tee-totalers,  brandv-and- water  drinkers, 
&c.,  as  a class  of  the  community  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves ; but  we  ought  not 
to  forget  that  the  poor  domestic  animal  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ignorant  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
telligent, and  can  have  no  means  of  protecting 
itself.  When  we  look  at  beautiful  wild  nature, 
and  sec  the  stag  roaming  at  his  leisure  among 
his  hundred  companions,  we  cannot  help  re- 
flecting on  the  happy  state  of  those  noble  crea- 
tures ; they  require  no  doctors,  Nature’s  instinct 
is  their  only  counsellor. 

They  crop  the  flowering  shrub, 

And  drink  of  the  pure  stream, 

Which  Nature,  in  her  bounty,  has  dispensed, 
without  danger;  but  let  us  look  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  horse,  the  dog,  &c.  &c.,  how  differ- 
ent is  their  case;  for  them  we  must  have  our 
veterinary  surgeon,  &c., — and  why?  because 
we  take  them  from  their  state  of  nature,  and 
having  done  so,  leave  them  without  considering 
either  their  comfort  or  health. 

Again,  to  our  nobler  selves,  our  own  human 
race  ; contrast  nine-tenths  of  the  civilized 
world  with  the  beings  of  unsophisticated  na- 
ture ; instead  of  the  muling,  puling  stamina  of 
the  former,  we  find  them  healthful  and  vigo- 
rous, both  in  body  and  mind.  No  gout,  no 
dispepsia,  no  plethora,  no  necessity  for  those 
abominable  pharmaceutical  preparations,  blue 


pills  and  black  doses,  assails  him, — he  seeks 
his  antidote  amongst  his  native  wilds  ; in  fine, 
there  is  no  living  thing  in  creation  not  de- 
pendent on  water.  We  apprehend  that  the 
generality  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the 
more  pure  the  water,  the  larger  is  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  it,  giving 
it  a greater  susceptibility  for  any  impurity 
from  the  surface  over  which  it  has  to  pass,  and 
a capability  for  certain  chemical  action  on 
different  substances,  forming  what  is  techni- 
cally called  a salt  of  the  metal  with  which  it 
may  be  brought  in  contact;  and  yet  we  find  in 
use,  for  general  purposes,  this  very  application, 
in  the  form  of  lead  pipes,  tanks,  cisterns,  &c., 
&c.,  either  as  a means  of  conveying  of  water 
from  the  supply  to  our  own  “ locale,”  or  as  a 
reservoir  for  our  own  domestic  purposes,  a 
practice  which  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated; 
the  action  is  this  : — 

The  carbonic  acid  in  the  water  enters  into 
combination  with  the  lead  and  forms  a salt, 
called  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  in  itself  a 
poisonous  compound  ; and,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, is  the  cause  of  many  of  the  ailments 
“ which  our  flesh  is  heir  to.”  Now  how  much 
of  this  inconvenience  might  be  remedied  by 
simply  taking  notice  of  the  means  which 
nature  adopts  in  the  transit  of  her  gifts  ; does 
she  supply  us  through  aqueducts  of  poison? 
No.  Neither  need  we  adopt  such  a proceed- 
ing: the  slate,  the  stone,  or  the  brick,  as  a 
cistern,  and  a wooden  trough,  or  other  in- 
noxious material,  for  its  supply,  would  be  all 
that  is  required.  On  an  analysis  of  some  water 
from  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Royal  esta- 
blishments (which  was  procured  for  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution  for  the 
purpose)  being  made,  it  was  found  that  in  the 
first  sample,  which  was  taken  from  the  pure 
spring,  the  water  was  perfectly  free  from  any 
trace  of  lead.  This  spring,  being  at  some  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  place  where  it  is 
required  (viz.,  the  kennel  of  her  Majesty’s 
hounds),  it  is  conveyed  thence  through  pipes  of 
lead  ; on  the  second  sample  (mind,  taken  from 
the  pipes  !)  being  submitted  to  analysis,  the 
quantity  of  lead  contained  therein  amounted 
to  1-312  grs.,  or  approaching  li  grs.  of  car- 
bonate of  lead  to  the  imperial  gallon  of  water ; 
there  can,  therefore,  be  but  strong  grounds  for 
presuming  that  the  disease  called  kennel  lame- 
ness in  sporting  phraseology,  and  which  now 
rages  amongst  the  hounds  there,  is  caused  by 
the  quantity  of  lead  taken  into  the  stomach  of 
the  poor  animals  ; and  what  gives  us  a greater 
desire  to  promote  some  attention  to  the  subject 
is  the  fact  that,  not  only  the  canine  race,  but 
the  human  also  are  sufferers,  as  in  more  than 
one  .case  a species  of  paralysis,  and  effects 
similar  to  the  painter’s  cholic,  has  attacked  the 
attendants  at  the  kennel,  one  of  whom  (we  be- 
lieve one  of  her  Majesty’s  whippers-in)  is  now 
suffering  from  it. 

Having  presented  these  data,  and  traced,  as 
far  as  possible,  some  probable  cause  for  such 
casualties,  we  take  leave  of  the  subject  with  a 
sincere  hope  that,  in  the  proper  quarter,  some 
investigation  of  a scientific  character  will  be 
made  pro  bono  publico. — The  Polytechnic 
Review. 


Piccadilly  and  Green  Park. — We  are  au- 
thorized to  state,  that  the  widening  of  Piccadilly  and 
the  constructing  a fine  spacious  gravel -walk  from 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  to  Hyde  Park-corner 
will  be  commenced  without  further  delay.  We  un- 
derstand that  there  is  every  probability  of  an  orna- 
mental fountain  being  placed  in  the  waterworks 
basin,  and  various  other  improvements,  of  an  orna- 
mental character,  are  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  which  department,  we  are 
happy  to  state,  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Lord  Lincoln,  seems  most  anxious  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  public  in  regard  to  beautifying  our 
parks  and  gardens. — British  Queen. 

Yauxhall  Improvements. — Mr.  Cubitt  has 
commenced  the  foundation  for  a splendid  chain- 
pier  on  the  Marquis  of  Westminster's  Pimlico 
estate  on  Thames-bank,  opposite  St.  George’s- 
square.  Part  of  the  gas-works  are  to  come  down 
to  complete  the  road  now  making  from  Vauxhall- 
bridge  to  Battersea-bridge.  Mr.  Cubitt  has  also 
opened  a commodious  road  from  Yauxhall -bridge, 
through  Lincoln-place,  Besborough-place,  Marl- 
borough-square,  Ecclestoir^quare,  Eaton-square, 
and  Belgrave-square,  to  Albert-gate,  at  Knights- 
bridge.  The  works  at  Albert-gate  have  been  sus- 
pended for  some  time,  but  will  now  be  commenced 
forthwith. 
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WOODEN  HOUSES. 

We  gave  last  week,  from  the  collected  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Loudon,  a nice  suggestion  for 
English  wooden  houses  in  rural  districts.  This 
has  called  up  a notice,  or  drawn  our  attention 
to  a manufacture  which  is  carried  on  in  this 
metropolis  on  a large  scale,  in  preparing 
wooden  houses  for  the  colonies,  suited  to  the 
necessities  of  emigrants.  It  is  quite  amusing, 
and  in  truth,  we  may  say,  refreshing,  to  see 
this  species  of  manufacture  in  operation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  industrious  of  our  own 
country.  The  raw  material  is  conveyed  hither 
from  the  distant  foreign  tributaries,  and  ope- 
rated on  by  English  artisans,  to  be  forwarded 
in  the  complete  state,  ready  for  setting  up,  for 
the  comfort  and  advantage  of  our  emigrating 
fellow-countrymen.  Of  course,  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  any  great  display  of  architecture 


can  be  attempted  in  such  cas' s ; but  there  are, 
in  some  instances  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  crea- 
tions, not  a little  of  this ; and  some  of  the 
plans  are  peculiarly  happy  in  their  arrange- 
ment. We  could  only  select  for  our  present 
purpose  the  front  and  end  elevation  and  plan 
which  accompany  this  article:  it  is  for  a 
double  cottage,  and  would  be  no  bad  model 
for  many  of  our  home  builders,  even  in  more 
durable  materials  than  timber.  W e regret  that 
the  information  did  not  reach  us  earlier,  so  as 
to  have  enabled  us  to  visit  Mr.  Thompson’s 
manufactory  in  the  Commercial  Road,  and  to 
have  seen,  before  it  was  dismantled  for  pack- 
ing, a two-story  house  of  twelve  rooms,  in- 
tended for  Madras ; we  feel  assured  that  the 
inspection  would  have  afforded  us  much  inter- 
est, and  that  a description  and  draught  of  it 
would  have  been  equally  gratifying  to  our 
readers. 


Front  View. 


End  Elevation. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  this  institution,  Mr. 
Papworth  read  a paper  explaining  the  method 
adopted  by  him  in  1829,  to  confine  the  lateral 
walls,  then  inclining  outward,  of  Trinity  church, 
on  Claphara-common.  Upon  a survey  of  the 
building,  it  was  discovered  that  the  brick  foot- 
ings of  the  walls  of  the  church  and  tower  were 
built  upon  a continuous  four-inch  yellow  fir 
planking,  containing  much  resinous  matter, 
and  abounding  with  large  knots.  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  trenches  were  not  dug  perfectly 
level,  and  the  bottom  course  of  brickwork 
was  laid  dry,  thence  much  of  the  trench  was 
in  winter  subject  to  wet,  and  at  all  times  to 
some  moisture.  In  some  parts,  particularly 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  tower  and  west 
staircase,  the  timber  was  probably  never  dry : 
the  nature  of  gravel  (absorbing  moisture 
freely),  upon  which  the  walls  were  built,  of 
course  admits  damp  air,  and  the  timber  is  pro- 


I  portionably  subject  to  the  decay  common  to 
| wood  when  so  circumstanced. 

The  footings  were  first  examined  from  the 
i vaults,  when  the  timber  beneath  the  brick  - 
] work  was  found  to  be  in  such  a pulpy  state 
1 generally,  excepting  at  the  knots  and  closely 
adjacent  fibres,  that  the  walls,  both  of  church 
and  tower,  might  really  be  said  entirely  to  de- 
pend on  the  latter  for  support,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  adhesion  of  the  materials  and  the 
strength  contributed  by  occasional  cross  walls. 
The  planking  was  very  soon  removed,  and 
York  stone  steps  and  proper  underpinning 
substituted. 

Although  portions  of  the  church  walls,  from 
the  parapets  down  to  the  plates  receiving  the 
gallery  floors,  were  leaning  outwards,  it  was 
found  that  all  beneath  was  nearly  upright;  of 
course  this  led  to  an  examination  of  the  ceil- 
ing, in  which,  at  about  the  middle,  a Avide 
crack  appeared,  running  from  the  westtoAyards 
the  east  end.  On  examining  the  roof,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  fissure  and  the  overhanging 


of  the  walls  was  caused  by  the  pressure  out- 
ward of  the  principal  rafters,  and  chiefly  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church.  This  pressure  out- 
Avard  had  disjointed  the  tie-beams,  which  had 
been  scarfed  in  no  very  judicious  manner  in 
the  middle  (the  church  being  about  59  ft.  Avide), 
the  scarfing  Avas  merely  bound  together  by 
slight  iron  bands,  and  thin  iron  ties,  depending 
on  staples  at  their  turncd-up  ends  and  some 
spikes  to  restrain  the  lateral  thrust ; which 
force  had  almost  wholly  disengaged  these  con- 
trivances, and  amply  accounted  for  the  effects 
observed.  The  roof  is  of  a mixed  character, 
uniting  the  king-post  and  queen-post  arrange- 
ment. The  queens  Avere  framed  into  the 
upper  rafters,  and  those  rafters,  the  tie-beam 
and  the  king-post  united,  and  made  a roof 
independent  of  the  other  timbers,  the 
usual  straining  beam  between  the  heads 
of  the  queen-post9  being  omitted.  The 
disarrangement  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof, 
by  settlements  common  to  them,  and  the  dis- 
placement caused  by  the  thrust,  made  it  proper 
to  prepare  for  the  operation  of  drawing  the 
separated  scarfed  ends  of  the  tie-beams  some- 
what closer,  it  not  being  intended  to  give  very 
much  further  effect  to  the  poAver  contemplated, 
because  it  might  have  produced  injury  to  the 
entire  roof,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Avails, 
the  gutters  and  slating — at  least  it  Avas  consi- 
dered injudicious  to  risk  so  much  probable 
damage. 

The  object  Avas  only  to  prevent  a greater 
separation  of  the  tie-beams  at  their  scarfings, 
to  stop  any  further  thrust  to  the  Avails,  and  t 
appeared  that,  by  draAving  the  lower  ends  of 
the  queen-posts  nearer  to  each  other, each  hav- 
ing a tendency  to  urge  back  its  moiety  of  the 
tie-beam  tOAvards  the  centre,  that  much  might 
be  done,  and  at  no  great  expense.  It  being 
found  that  the  queen-post  mortices  in  the  tie- 
beam  Avere  far  from  being  filled  by  the  tenons 
of  the  queens,  and  that  to  draw  them  much  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  might  produce  a further 
and  serious  disarrangement  of  the  timbers 
above.  To  keep  the  queens  upright,  and  there- 
fore nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  the  timbers 
Avere  bolted  together  through  the  heads  of  the 
queens,  through  the  struts,  and  through  the 
middle  of  the  king-post,  and  iron-blockings, 
intended  to  oppose  any  movement  more  than 
desirable,  Avere  carefully  fitted  and  bolted  to 
the  top  of  the  tie-beam  at  the  foot  of  each 
queen-post.  The  application  of  iron  rods, 
having  poAverfulIy  threaded  6creAvs  and  ample 
Avashers  and  nuts,  was  of  course  a matter  of 
easy  accomplishment,  and  Avhen  put  into  ope- 
ration, there  Avould  evidently  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  the  ends  of  the  timbers 
into  close  contact;  but,  as  above  stated,  there 
Avas  no  Avish  to  effect  much  more  than  full 
security,  and  they  Avere  only  draAAm  toge- 
ther enough  to  close  in  part  the  fissure  in  the 
ceiling.  As  Avill  be  evident  on  reflection,  this 
operation  of  draAving  together  the  posts  might, 
Avithout  due  care,  have  left  the  tie-beams  Avith- 
out  any  check  to  their  tendency  to  sag,  and  it 
Avas  therefore  found  proper,  at  the  time  the 
iron  blockings  Avere  fixed  on  to  the  top  of  the 
tie-beams,  to  saddle  on  them  iron  straps,  bolted 
Avell  through  the  tie-beams. 

The  authorities  of  Clapham  church,  not 
doubting  the  stability  of  the  edifice,  directed, 
in  October  last,  the  execution  of  tAvo  addi- 
tional galleries  for  about  150  children,  Avhen 
the  consequent  scaffolding  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a close  examination,  and  it  is  very 
satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  operation  has 
been  completely  successful,  and  that  no  settle- 
ment, nor  spreading,  of  the  roof,  nor  further 
overhanging  of  the  walls,  has  taken  place. 


PRECEPT  OF  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Whitehall;  Nov.  30,  1842. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  Lord  Littleton,  Lord  Colborne,  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  C.  Herries,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Bart.,  Sir  S. 
Leman,  Bart.,  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  H.  G.  Knight, 
Esq.,  Alex.  Milne,  Esq.,  the  Right  Hon.  S.  Gore, 
Sir  R.  Smirke,  Knight,  and  C.  Barry,  Esq.,  to  be 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  and 
considering  the  most  effectual  means  of  improving 
the  metropolis,  and  of  providing  increased  facilities 
of  communication  therein. 

Secretary,  T.  W Phillips,  Esq., 

2,  Whitehall  Place. 
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EXHALL  CHURCH,  NEAR  COVENTRY. 

We  give  the  above  view  of  this  now  complete  and  interesting  little  village  church.  It  has 
lately  been  enlarged  and  repaired,  by  the  addition  or  rebuilding  of  a south  aisle  and  porch, 
and  a new  roof  and  window  to  the  chancel.  The  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Repairs  and  En- 
largement of  Churches  and  Chapels,  contributed  in  their  usual  efficient  manner  to  the  fund  ; 
the  rest  was  raised  by  rate  and  subscription.  The  works  were  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Charles 
Hansom,  architect,  of  Coventry,  and  we  need  not  say  that  he  has  executed  his  task  in  a very 
creditable  manner.  J 


appearance,  Out  it  would  not  be  any  great 
drawback  on  it.  Hardly,  however,  should  we 


THE  NEW  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

Instead  of  being  at  all  premature,  some  of 
the  remarks  we  are  about  to  make  come  too 
late  to  be  of  the  service  they  otherwise  might 

that  is,  supposing  suggestions  so  thrown 
out  to  be  ever  attended  to,  which  may  fairly  be 
questioned  ; for  although  architects  are  apt  to  be 
not  a little  sensitive  when  their  productions 
ate  animadverted  upon,  they  rarely  seem  dis- 
posed to  screen  themselves  'from  criticism  by 
attending  to,  and  profiting  by,  what  it  has  ob- 
jected to,  either  in  their  owh  works  or  those 
of  others.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  our 
observations  will  be  of  just  as  much  service 
now  as  they  would  have  been  if  brought  for- 
ward when  they  could  have  been  acted  upon, 
at  least  fully  taken  into  consideration  before  it 
had  been  determined  to  pursue  an  opposite 
course.  But  with  regard  to  consideration, 
none  at  all,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  appears 
to  have  been  given  to  what  was  one  of  the 
most  essential  points  to  be  deliberated  upon  at 
the  very  outset,  viz.  whether  the  new  Exchange 
should  be  covered  in  or  not.  All  we  know  is, 
that,  instead  of  its  being  made  a question,  it 
seems  to  have  been  settled,  or  rather  assumed 
as  matter  of  course,  that  it  should  be  a mere 
open  court,  such  having  been  the  case  in  the 
former  building.  No  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
any  thing  else  appears  to  have  occurred  to  any 
one— at  least  not  to  any  one  who  had  a voice 
in  the  matter.  Yet  though  we  say  it  should 
have  been  made  a question  for  discussion,  we 
do  not  think  there  was  occasion  for  much  dis- 
cussion, the  advantages  of  the  central  area 
being  covered  in  instead  of  left  open,  bein<r  so 
many  and  so  obvious,  that  merely  to  specify 
them  would  have  been  sufficient,  we  think  to 
carry  the  decision  at  once  in  favour  of  such 
plan.  YV  hat  could  have  been  urged  in  behalf  of 
the  contrary  mode— the  one  actually  adopted— 
we  cannot  even  conjecture;  therefore,  if  any 
arguments  at  all  were  adduced  in  its  support 
or  justification,  we  should  be  exceedingly  glad 
to  learn  what  they  were— which  is  more,  we 
suspect,  than  any  one  can  inform  us.  The 
only  satisfaction  then  left  us,  until  we  are  so 
informed,  is  the  liberty  of  concluding  that, 
notwithstanding  all  that  was  said  at  the  time 
about  the  vast  importance  of  the  Royal  Ex 
change  as  “ a National  Edifirn  k. 


‘“yui  lauLc  ui  uie  noyal  ii.x- 

change  as  “ a National  Edifice,  that  should  be 
m every  respect  worthy  of  the  first  commercial 
city  in  the  world,”  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect;  very  little  of  careful  considera- 
tion seems  to  been  bestowed  upon  it,  great  as 


was  the  delay,  anil  noisy  as  was  the  squabbling 
os  to  who  should  be  the  architect. 

Had  a thought  been  given  to  the  matter  at 
the  outset,  it  would  probably  have  been  per- 
ceived that,  even  supposing  it  otherwise  mere 
matter  of  indifference  whether  the  area  were 
covered  in  or  not,  there  was  a golden  argu- 
ment to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  its  beuig 
covered— namely,  increased  rental  from  the 
shops  on  the  exterior  of  the  building,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  space  that  could  then 
have  been  given  up  to  them,  without  at  all  in- 
terfering with  the  accommodation  required  for 
the  bod}'  of  the  Exchange.  According  to 
Mr.  I ite  s plan,  the  entire  space  occupied  by 
the  latter  will  be  about  19,000  square  feet  but 
out  of  this  number,  6,500  will  be  quite  open 
and  unsheltered,  consequently  cannot  always 
be  made  use  of  for  purposes  of  business.  Now 
Imd  it  been  determined  that  the  centre  portion 
ot  the  plan  should  be  covered  in,  there  would 
have  been  shelter  everywhere,  therefore  the 
breadth  of  the  ambulatories  might  have  been 
considerably  reduced,  so  as  to  afford  an  addi- 
tional depth  of  nine  or  ten  feet  to  the  shops 

some  of  which  will  now  not  be  more  than  7 
feet  in  depth,  or  hardly  that.  Even  then  the 
actual  space  available  at  all  times  for  business 
would  have  been  the  same,  or  rather  more  than 
will  now  be  the  case.  And  so  far  from  the 
architectural  effect  being  at  all  injured  by 
such  contraction  of  the  space  behind  the  co- 
lumns, it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  improved 
and  the  whole  would,  in  fact,  appear  to  be 
more  spacious  than  it  is  now  likely  to  do  ; for 
the  width  of  the  cloister  portion  'or  ambula- 
tories will  now  be  so  great,  in  order  to  provido 
a sufficiency  of  sheltered  space,  that  while 
they  M ill  look  low  and  depressed,  they  will 
occasion  the  open  part  or  court  to  appear 
comparatively  narrow  and  squeezed  up  ; more 
especially  as  the  same  space  looks  considerably 
less  when  uncovered  than  when  roofed  in. 

h,aVG  heard  11  urSed  118  an  objection  to 
the  Exchange  being  covered  in,  that  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  light  it  from  above 
without  a very  great  sacrifice  of  architectural 
character.  We,  ourselves,  however,  are  of  a 
diametrically  contrary  opinion.  Even  sup- 
posing it  to  be  covered  by  a mere  skylight  as  a 
protection  from  the  weather  (as  is'  the  case 
with  the  cortile  of  the  new  structure  at  Liver- 
pool, called  the  Brunswick-buildings),  we  do 
not  see  how  that  could  interfere  with  the  archi- 
tectural elevations  of  the  sides.  We  do  not 
say  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  point  of 
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/ecommend  a skylight  of  that  homely  descrip- 
tion for  such  a place  as  the  Exchange;  and 
skylights  admit  of  being  put  into  such  a great 
variety  of  form,  whether  introduced  so  as  to 
appear  mere  cofferings  or  panels  receding  little 
within  the  general  surface  of  the  ceiling;  or 
as  lanterns, — which  may  be  ceiled  above,  and 
open  only  on  their  sides;  and  further  admit  of 
such  great  diversity  of  decoration,  that  a roof 
of  the  kind  may  be  accommodated  to  any  style 
and  any  design.  While  it  is  the  most  original, 
its  ceiling,  with  three  large  skylights  of  plate 
glass  (each  consisting  of  two  sloping  panes 
parallel  with  those  of  the  external  and  internal 
roof),  is  not  the  least  happy  idea  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  W alhalla,  and  certainly  magnifi- 
cent enough,  it  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
bronze  and  gilding. 

For  these  fifty  years  at  least,  not  a single 
edifice  has  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  an 
Exchange  for  merchants,  either  in  Europe  or 
America,  but  what  has  been  covered  in  and 
protected  from  the  weather,  and  now,  instead 
of  further  improvement  being  aimed  at,  we 
are  reverting  to  the  old  inconvenient  plan  of  a 
mere  open  court,  and  to  what,  as  such,  will  be 
no  better  than  a pent-up  and  dismal  area, 
except,  perhaps,  during  a few  remarkably 
bright  days  in  the  course  of  a summer.  Al- 
most might  it  be  imagined  that  the  “open 
court  ” had  been  determined  upon,  by  the 
company  of  umbrella-makers,  and  that  of  “ un- 
dertakers ” also.  The  city  worthies  seem  to 
have  either  a very  singular  taste  for  uncom- 
fortableness, or  else  very  singular  notions  of 
convenience.  No  sooner'had  the  public  begun 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  very  great 
advantages  attending  wooden  pavements,  than 
Sir  Peter  Laurie  set  about  attempting,  not  to 
put  them  down , but  to  take  them  all  up  again. 

The  architect  of  the  Royal  Exchange  has, 
it  seems,  had  sufficient  influence  with  the  com- 
mittee to  prevail  on  them  to  have  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  portico  enriched  with  sculpture; 
let  him  then  now  recommend,  while  it  may  be 
yet  time,  that  the  ‘area  ” should  be  covered 
in  above;  for  then  it  would  he  protected  from 
the  atmosphere  and  its  London  smoke,  as 
well  as  from  the  weather;  and  as  a hall,  it 
would  not  only  appear  more  spacious  than  as 
an  open  court,  but  also  more  lightsome  and 
cheerful— certainly  would  be  more  cleanly, 
because  its  pavement  would  be  always  dry.  ’ 
As  to  difference  of  appearance  'in  regard 
to  spaciousness,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; for 
what  sort  of  effect,  we  ask,  as  to  size,  would 
Westminster  Hall  make  without  its  roof?  To 
an  open  cortile,  in  itself  there  can  be  no 
objection  ; but  we  must  contend,  it  is  prepos- 
terous to  adopt  it  for  a purpose  where  some- 
thing more  is  obviously  required.— Civil  En- 
I gincer  and  Architect's  Journal. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
last  two  days  in  placing  the  sculptured  coping 
above  the  columns  as  well  as  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  building.  The  transition  is  more 
striking  on  account  of  the  elaborate  workman- 
ship being  all  performed  ere  the  stone  is  raised, 
and  but  a short  time  is  now  required,  with  the 
improved  machinery  at  command,  to  fix  it  at 
once  in  its  position. 


Composition  Roofs. — At  a meeting  of  the 
“ Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,”  held  on  the  21st 
ult.,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Hogg,  descriptive  of 
the  roofs  used  in  Buckingham  Palace,  which  are 
covered  with  Lord  Stanhope's  composition.  This 
composition,  which  appears  to  be  formed  of  tar, 
chalk,  and  sand,  boiled  and  mixed  together,  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Nash  for  covering  the  fire-proof 
arched  roofs,  carried  by  cast-iron  beams  over  the 
palace.  It  has  been  often  laid  upon  wooden  joists  • 
and  when  slates  or  tiles  are  imbedded  in  it,  while 
fluid,  a perfectly  waterproof  roof  is  formed’  which 
is  "ery  durable,  demands  little  repair,  and  possesses 
many  advantages  over  roofs  covered  with  metal. 

Kimnel  Park.  The  splendid  mansion  now  in 
course  of  erection  in  Kimnel  Park,  the  property  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Dinorben,  is  proceed- 
ing rapidly  towards  completion.  The  additions 
which  have  been  made  and  the  internal  alterations 
which  are  being  effected,  are  taking  place  under  the 
superintendence  of  T.  Hopper,  Esq.,  architect. 
Messrs.  Bird  are  the  contractors  for  the  building. 
It  will  doubtless  be  in  the  recollection  of  most  of 
our  readers,  that  the  former  mansion  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  twelve  months  back. 


ON  THE  CONDUCTION  OF  HEAT. 

Bridgend,  March  9,  1843. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — With  feelings  of  pleasure  do  1 see  in  your 
paper  of  last  week  that  your  list  of  subscribers  is 
daily  increasing,  and  I,  in  conjunction  with  many 
others,  do  entertain  the  surest  hopes  of  its  success, 
as  its  exclusion  of  party  politics  renders  it  accepta- 
ble to  all  grades  of  persons  who  have  the  welfare  of 
the  country  and  its  prosperity  at  heart ; and  I ven- 
ture to  predict,  in  a short  time,  it  will  be  in  as  large 
circulation  as  any  weekly  paper  now  extant.  And 
seeing  that  you  have  left  its  columns  open  to  those 
persons  who  are  kind  enough  to  favour  you  with 
their  correspondence  on  all  questions  which  will 
tend  to  the  advancement  and  instruction  of  its 
readers  ; such  being  the  case,  I beg  to  say  that  I, 
as  an  humble  individual,  will  contribute  the  mite  ot 
what  little  information  I possess,  or  my  leisure 
hours  will  allow  me,  to  its  columns,  and  if  it  is  of 
any  value,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  it.  Then,  Sir, 

I shall  first  begin  with  our  present  theoretical  and 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  conduc- 
tion of  heat,  and  to  examine  how  far  conclusions 
deduced  from  theory  have  been  tested  by  experi- 
ment, as  there  is  no  reference  to  theoretical  investi- 
gation, however  important  in  itself,  but  is  capable 
of  being  tested  by  a direct  experiment ; and  the 
names  of  the  many  experimenters  on  this  head  I 
will  pass  over,  as  their  experiments  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  serve  the  test  of  theory.  Then,  to  obviate 
this  difficulty,  I will  arrange  the  matter  under  three 
heads:  two  * of  these  are  distinctly  marked  out  by 
the  object  proposed  to  be  effected,  and  the  third 
is  suggested  by  the  consideration  of  the  former  two. 
Then,  first,  let  us  examine  what  is  the  present  state 
of  our  theoretical  knowledge  of  conduction ; se- 
condly, into  the  state  of  experimental  investigation, 
so  far  as  has  been  undertaken  with  a view  to  test  or 
to  illustrate  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  theory  ; 
thirdly,  the  inadequacy  of  the  few  experimental 
facts  with  which  we  are  furnished  to  serve  either  as 
the  basis  of  a true  theory  or  as  the  indication  of  a 
false  one.  I will  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out, 
in  conclusion,  what  are  the  most  important  results 
of  theory  which  it  is  desirable  for  experiment  to 
test,  and  to  suggest  a few  of  the  most  simple  means 
of  effecting  the  object  desired.  First,  the  problem, 
in  the  solution  of  which  consists  the  mathematical 
theory  of  heat  is  the  following  Having  the  given 
state  of  heating,  or  the  variation  of  that  state  from 
time  to  time,  at  one  or  more  points  of  a homogeneous 
body  of  given  form  and  dimensions,  to  find  the  per- 
manent or  variable  temperature  at  every  other 
point,  thus  : Suppose  a ring  to  be  kept  at  a certain 
temperature  at  one  point,  and  it  is  proposed  to  dis- 
cover, first,  what  is  the  variation  from  time  to  time 
of  the  temperature  at  every  other  point ; secondly, 
•what  is  the  ultimate  temperature  to  which  any  given 
point  approaches,  as  the  time  the  constant  heating 
of  one  point  has  been  kept  up  is  increased.  From 
this  supposition  it  will  appear  that  the  answers  to 
experimental  facts,  upon  which  the  theory  must 
rest,  are  answers  to  the  following  questions : — First, 
according  to  what  law  does  a heated  body  lose  its 
temperature  to  the  air,  or  other  medium  or  space 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  ? second,  according  to 
what  law  is  temperature  transmitted  from  point  to 
point  of  a body  ? as  on  the  correctness  of  the 
answers  that  may  be  assumed  as  given  to  these 
questions  depends  the  applicability  of  the  results 
obtained  to  the  state  of  things  in  nature.  Then  I 
find  that  there  are  three  distinct  methods  of  theo- 
rizing, each  adopted,  apparently,  in  accordance  with 
the  known  laws  of  nature,  but  which  differ  essen- 
tially from  each  other;  and  I do  not  perceive 
that  our  existing  experiments  bear  with  greater 
weight  in  establishing  or  disproving  either  of 
them  — as  the  other  two  are  confirmed  by 
experiments  each  at  variance  with  the  other. 

I am  not  aware  that  it  has  once  suggested  itself  to 
any  one  experimental  philosopher  to  examine  into 
the  laws  of  conduction  ; but  much  labour,  it  is  true, 
has  been  bestowed  in  examining  the  conductive 
powers  of  different  substances,  and  to  the  result  of 
experiments  carried  on  with  this  object  we  look  na- 
turally with  the  hope  of  extracting  a law  ; but  un- 
fortunately the  nature  of  the  experiments  we  are 
presented  with  is  not  such  as  will  lead  us  to  what 
we  seek  ; as  they  are  not  originally  conducted  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  things  assumed  to  exist  in 
theory,  and  are,  in  consequence,  of  less  value  when 
allowance  is  made  between  what  they  express  and 
what  theory  requires.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  difficulties  do  attend  the  experimental  exami- 
nation of  this  subject,  when  it  is  intended  to  make 
every  thing  correspond  with  the  state  supposed  in 
theory.  The  chief  and  greatest  of  these  I consider 
to  be  the  presence  of  the  air.  M.  M.  Dulong  has 
shewn  that  the  quantity  of  heat  carried  oft'  by  air 
is  not  only  very  large, but  is  governed  by  a law  very 
different  from  that  of  ordinary  variation  ; means 
have  therefore  to  be  devised  for  removing  this 
cause  of  error  ; and  I am  far  from  thinking  that  the 
difficulty  amounts  to  an  impossibility.  M.  M.  Dulong 


did  succeed  in  determining  the  rates  of  cooling 
a body  in  vacuo,  and  I cannot  see  why  others 
should  not  succeed  in  shewing  the  stationary 
temperature  at  one  point  of  a body  which  radiates 
in  vacuo  ; and  this  leads  me  to  the  following  sug- 
gestions of  experiments,  by  which  I will  conclude 
the  present  letter.  First,  as  to  the  most  important 
experiments.  Second,  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
they  may  be  conducted.  Then,  with  a view  of 
remedying  the  state  of  things  to  a certain  extent,  I 
will  exhibit  in  their  most  simple  forms  some  of  the 
more  obvious  conclusions  to  which  the  different 
theories  lead.  No  doubt  much  can  be  done  in  this 
way  ; but  until  called  for,  by  the  entry  of  experi- 
menters on  the  field,  a large  and  varied  collection 
of  formula;  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  ; the  ob- 
ject being  to  discover  a law  of  conduction.  Then, 
as  this  can  be  best  obtained  by  the  selection  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  radiation  plays  no  part  at  all, 
or  in  which  its  effect  is  very  simple,  and  eliminated 
by  selecting  a small  conducting  power,  such  as  a 
block  of  marble,  and  cooling  it  with  a substance 
which  will  radiate  very  slowly,  this  experiment 
may  be  made  upon  a block  of  no  very  great  dimen- 
sions, and,  for  many  reasons,  is  well  worth  trying. 

I will  point  out  another  important  experiment, — the 
determination  of  the  state  of  temperature  at 
one  extremity  of  an  iron  bar,  which  is  heated  at 
the  other  ; and  if  this  experiment  were  made  on  a 
variety  of  bars  of  different  conducting  powers,  and 
of  different  lengths,  with  a set  of  careful  experi- 
ments of  this  nature,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  true 
law  of  conduction  would  be  found,  as  I do  not 
think  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  experiments  to  be  at  all  insuperable. 
The  real  practical  obstacle  is  the  presence  of  the 
air,  as  I have  proved  that  the  law  of  cooling  in 
air  is  different  from  that  of  radiation  ; even  sup- 
posing, therefore,  that  we  were  in  possession  of  the 
correct  statement  of  that  law,  such  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  formula;  from  it,  that  to 
attempt  to  eliminate  its  effects,  together  with  that 
of  radiation,  would  be  almost  hopeless  ; if  it  can 
be  done  at  all,  it  must  "be  by  means  of  experiments 
carried  on  in  air  of  different  elasticities  ; as  it  has 
been  proved  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit,  that  the 
velocity  of  cooling  a body,  due  to  the  sole  contact 
in  gas,  depends  for  the  same  excess  of  temperature 
on  the  density  and  temperature  of  the  gas  ; but  this 
dependence  is  such,  that  the  velocity  of  cooling 
remains  the  same.  If  the  density  and  temperature  of 
the  gas  change  in  such  a way  that  the  elasticity 
remains  constant,  the  effect,  then,  of  the  presence 
of  air  is  to  introduce  a term  which  involves  a power 
of  the  elasticity,  as  one  feature,  and  a function  of 
the  excess  of  temperature  as  another  : the  latter 
function  may  be  determined  by  means  of  a number 
of  experiments,  made  at  different  elasticities  ; but  I 
should  greatly  prefer  a set  of  experiments  on  radia- 
tion in  vacuo.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  diffi- 
culty in  this  case  is  the  same  which  M.  M.  Dulong 
had  to  contend  against  in  investigating  the  kindred 
law-  of  radiation  ; and  I conceive  a similar  contriv- 
ance to  that  which  he  used  might  be  adopted  to 
overcome  it.  All  that  is  required  is  a certain  por- 
tion of  a bar,  heated  at  one  extremity,  to  radiate  in 
vacuo,  and  that  the  temperature  at  two  of  its  points, 
the  other  extremity  being  one,  be  capable  of  con- 
stant observation.  A copper  balloon  could  be  made 
use  of,  similar  to  that  used  by  MM.  Dulong  aud 
Petit,  w hich  could  be  exhausted  of  air,  and  by  means 
of  ice  be  kept  constantly  at  freezing  temperature, 
notwithstanding  the  radiation  of  the  heat  from  the 
body  within.  A somewhat  similar  contrivance,  I 
conceive,  would  serve  for  the  conduct  of  the  experi- 
ment I propose.  Then,  let  a bar  of  metal  to  be 
experimented  upon  pass  through  the  balloon,  and  be 
heated  in  air,  whilst  the  assumed  point  of  heating 
might  be  marked  with  a thermometer  inserted  into 
a hole  in  the  bar,  just  within  the  balloon  ; but  this 
would  have  been  much  better,  had  M.  Biott  worked 
his  lowest  point  not  at  the  surface  of  the  heated 
mercury,  but  a point  a little  above  it : it  would  have 
insured  a greater  steadiness  in  the  results.  Should  any 
one  of  your  readers  think  of  undertaking  this  experi- 
ment, I should  recommend  to  his  observation  to  exa- 
mine a wider  range  of  temperature  than  M.  Biot  has 
done.  The  thermometer  which  represents  the  heated 
end  of  the  bar  should  stand  permanently  at  every  5°, 
from  0°  to  as  high  as  can  be  accomplished  ; the  ob- 
servations should  likewise  embrace  a succession  of 
bars  of  different  substances, — iron,  brass,  lead,  &c., 
all  of  the  same  dimensions.  Different  series  of 
observations  should  be  made,  in  which  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  bars  have  constant  magnitudes,  and 
others  in  which  they  have  different  lengths.  All 
the  substances  might  be  coated  with  the  same  var- 
nish, so  as  to  render  their  radiating  powers  the 
same.  With  such  experiments,  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  law  of  conduction,  though  not,  like  the  law 
of  radiation,  an  inference  from  direct  experiment, 
might  be  readily  established,  and  the  science  of 
heat  placed  upon  a footing  with  the  other  mathe- 
matical sciences. 

James  Williams  Cole, 

Mineral  and  Land  Surveyor,  Bridgend. 


A WALK  THROUGH  THE  POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION. 

Our  country  readers,  many  of  them  at  least, 
will  ask  the  question,  what  is  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  ? The  best  answer  we  can  give  is 
the  plain  English  meaning  of  the  word  poly- 
technic; it  is  a compound  from  the  Greek,  signi- 
fying many  arts, — and  of  a truth  this  institution 
is  a collection  of  many,  almost  multitudinous 
works  of  art;  and  the  exhibition  of  these,  to- 
gether with  the  lectures  and  the  classes  for 
instruction,  form  a means  of  imparting  know- 
ledge the  like  of  which  we  know  nothing  of  in 
the  whole  range  of  this  kingdom. 

But  we  have  walked  through  it  with  a 
builder’s  eye,  and  thought  as  we  walked  of  the 
effect  that  a Builder’s  Polytechnic  School  of 
this  species  would  have,  where  the  various 
specimens  of  natural  and  artificial  products 
could  be  classified  and  arranged ; where  the 
processes  in  the  superior  departments  could 
be  explained  and  illustrated  ; where  combina; 
tionsof  the  beautiful  in  mechanism,  in  plain 
handicraft,  and  in  the  artistic  section  could  be 
exhibited  ; where  paintings,  sculpture,  carving, 
glass-staining,  could  be  appropriately  arranged; 
where  drawings  and  models  of  ancient  and 
modern  works  could  be  collected  together,  and 
drawings  and  models  of  the  famous  construc- 
tions, and  indeed  of  the  more  simple,  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  artisan  ; where  books,  in 
fact  a whole  library  of  building  literature, 
could  be  shelved  and  consulted  ; where  lectures 
should  be  given  directly  applicable  to  building 
science,  and  many  other  tilings,  all,  one  would 
consider,  of  manageable  compass,  as  much  so 
at  least  as  this  motley  collection  ; and  what  is 
more  than  all,  that  it  should  be  accessible  to 
the  workman  at  a very  moderate  rate. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  the 
Polytechnic  Institution  has  anything  in  it  so 
motley  in  character  as  to  take  the  least  excep- 
tion at — it  is  perhaps,  under  present  circum- 
stances, the  best  technical  gathering  of  a popu- 
lar character  that  the  public  are  disposed  to 
receive  and  encourage  ; nor  do  we  mean  to  say 
that  the  one  shilling  charge  for  admission  is 
one  penny  more  than  is  right — in  fact  it  is  sur- 
prisingly moderate;  nor,  again,  do  we  mean  to 
say  that  it  does  not  present  a sufficient  number 
of  articles  of  a particular  cast,  so  as  to  be 
of  highly  profitable  interest  to  almost  every 
class  of  artisans — perhaps,  indeed,  for  present 
objects,  it  is  the  most  captivating  book  of  in- 
formation into  which  the  general  public  can  be 
tempted  to  look,  and  it  may  have  the  effect, 
and  undoubtedly  has  the  effect,  of  turning  the 
minds  of  thousands  from  desultory  processes 
of  research  and  investigation,  and  winning  them, 
as  it  were,  to  a more  critical  mode  and  object 
of  study  and  experiment;  but  after  all,  we  can- 
not help  wishing  for  that  important  following 
out,  for  the  builder’s  behoof,  which  will  give 
him  what  this  gives  to  the  more  superficial  and 
the  merely  curious  inquirer. 

In  a previous  number  of  this  Journal  the 
suggestion  in  part  was  thrown  out  by  a corre- 
spondent, in  reference  to  an  architectural  ex- 
hibition-room, independent  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  we  penned  a few  remarks  upon  that 
suggestion,  which  embodied  most  of  what  we 
have  now  given  utterance  to.  We  shall  indeed 
be  very  ill-content  until  we  see  a step  taken  in 
advance  towards  this  desirable  and  all-impor- 
tant end. 

But  how  could  it  be  expected  that  any  such 
object  could  be  carried  out  without,  in  the  first 
place,  a mouth-piece  of  the  character  of  The 
Builder?  Our  efforts,  like  ourselves,  have 
been  scattered  and  kept  back  for  want  of  the  one 
secret  power,  the  organ  of  communication  and 
publicity;  but  we  proceed  to  our  purpose  ; we 
would,  however,  venture  to  express  a hope  for 
the  present  that  the  Polytechnic  collection 
could  be  enriched  by  a larger  amount  ot  build- 
ing products,  and  an  arrangement  of  readier 
reference  ; but  above  all,  that  some  scheme 
could  be  devised  for  giving  to  the  workman  an 
access,  privileged  it  may  be,  but  at  a price 
more  within  his  means. 

There  are  specimens,  however,  of  many 
articles  of  exclusive  interest  to  the  builder; 
at  our  very  entrance  in  the  hall,  on  the  right 
hand,  we  have  a complete  workshop  in  turning 
manipulations,  and  the  curious  in  such  matters 
may  dwell  here  with  profit  on  the  various  pro- 
cesses to  which  ivory,  hard  wood,  and  metals 
are  here  submitted,  through  the  agency  of  two 
lathes,  worked,  as  are  all  the  machines  in  this 
hall,  by  steam  power.  We  have  here  a model  of 
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Ainslie’s  patent  brick  and  tile  making  machine, 
said  to  be  capable  of  throwing  off  10,000  to 
20,000  bricks  or  tiles  per  day.  The  best  we  can 
wish  this  friend  is  a superseding  of  his  influ- 
ence by  the  introduction  of  a richer  style  ot 
brickmaking  and  bricklaying  than  at  present 
prevails,  as  hinted  at  in  No.  3 ; the  slavery 
and  drudgery  he  is  welcome  to,  if  we  can  pro- 
cure that  a taste  may  set  in  for  a more  refined 
and  intellectual  species  of  workmanship  on 
which  to  employ  his  human  and  humane  com- 
petitor. 

There  is  here  also,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
building,  a model  of  an  improved  kitchen  range 
and  cooking  apparatus,  matters  of  especial 
regard  in  our  eyes,  knowing  so  much  to 
depend  upon  the  effective  and  economical 
character  of  these  agents  in  household  and 
house-building  completeness. 

Of  steam-engines  and  steam-engine  models, 
we  have  an  unusual  supply;  many  of  them  in 
action,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  several 
peculiarities.  We  have  the  condensing  and 
high-pressure,  rectilineal,  rotary,  revolving — 
land  and  marine  engines,  stationary  and  loco- 
motive— applied,  in  some  instances,  in  connec- 
tion with  operations  in  manufactures,  &c.  An 
atmospheric  and  a horse  engine  are  also  exhi- 
bited, which,  with  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
models  of  parts  and  details  of  each,  will  afford 
much  amusement  and  some  instruction  to  our 
engineering  friends. 

Then  there  are,  for  the  same  class  of  in- 
quirers, models  for  bridges  in  wood  and  iron, 
on  the  suspension  principle,  and  the  analogous 
one  of  tension.  Models  of  railway-engines, 
carriages,  and  safety  apparatus ; and  of  a sus- 
pension railway.  Next  we  have  an  excellent 
illustration  of'  canal-locks,  with  the  barges 
being  lowered  and  raised — the  gates,  with 
their  sluices — foot-bridges, &c. ; indeed,  asingle 
glance  from  the  balcony  of  the  great  hall 
would  suffice  to  convince  that  the  English 
were  an  engineering  as  well  as  a naval  people. 
These  two  features  of  their  superiority  are 
exhibited  here  in  the  most  intelligible  lan- 
guage— the  former,  in  what  we  have  just  ad- 
verted to,  as  regards  engines  and  engine-work 
— the  latter,  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
nautical  models  and  marine  apparatus,  which 
it  is  not  in  our  way,  nor,  perhaps,  more  so  in 
the  way  of  our  friends,  that  we  should  stop  to 
particularize. 

This  peculiarity,  however,  has  its  ramifica- 
tions in  building  art,  for  we  find  in  that  section 
devoted  to  architecture,  meagre  and  inferior 
as  we  must  confess  it  to  be,  that  no  little  display 
of  maritime  taste  and  affection,  so  to  speak, 
has  been  called  into  action  in  this  department. 
There  are  a great  number  of  models  of  columns 
and  other  memorials  in  honour  of  our  great 
naval  hero,  Nelson  ; the  next,  as  exhibiting  our 
peculiarity  as  a religious  people,  is  in  designs 
and  models  for  churches  ; and  we  have  these 
models  in  various  materials, — ivory,  cork,  plas- 
ter ; then  we  have  designs  for  cottages  in  various 
styles,  and  gate  lodges,  and  there  are  two  pro- 
positions for  the  long-desired  viaduct  at  Hol- 
born-hill  ; the  paucity,  however,  of  objects  of 
architectural  interest,  and  of  building  generally, 
is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  such  as  to 
shew  the  necessity  for  a different  method  of 
exciting  and  developing  the  public  and  the  pro- 
fessional taste.  That  we  are  a building  people 
it  must  be  admitted,  and  upon  no  paltry  scale; 
not  a nation  in  the  world  employs  so  large 
a portion  of  its  people  in  the  building  art,  and 
vet,  while  we  have  in  this  institution,  as  is 
already  shewn,  the  very  mirror  of  our  national 
characteristics  in  some  respects,  in  this  one  we 
see  so  dimly,  and  are  reflected  so  feebly,  that 
we  might  be  tempted  to  deny  our  figures,  and 
to  say  that,  instead  of  a population  of  some  three 
to  five  millions  being  dependent  on  building, 
and  of  five-and-twenty  millions  on  the  enjoy- 
ment and  comforts  to  be  derived  from  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  the  building  art,  that  we 
were  yet  a mere  set  of  migratory  adventurers. 
The  Polytechnic  Exhibition  tells  of  a thousand 
appliances  for  locomotion  on  land  and  water, 
it  reveals  that  we  are  a restless,  run-about,  and 
roving  people  ; but  it  tells  little  or  nothing  of 
the  truth  as  to  the  large  exercise  of  the  quality 
of  settlers  for  which  a great  portion  of  our 
people  are  distinguished,  nor  does  it,  although 
there  are  some  very  nice  cases  of  models  of 
agricultural  implements,  say  much  for  this  sec- 
tion of  our  national  peculiarity.  Architecture 
and  agriculture  have  been  passive  and  unpre- 
tending, and  we  are  afraid  we  must  say,  hum- 


bler in  ability  than  becomes  us  ; but  a change 
has  set  in,  the  signs  of  which  are  so  significant, 
and  the  suggestions  of  its  necessity  so  strong, 
that  we  cannot  walk  through  the  Polytech- 
nic Museum  without  its  being  obtruded  upon 
us  at  every  step. 

We  look  around  us  almost  in  vain  for  any 
thing  pertaining  to  carpentry  and  masonry — 
there  is  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  bricklayer’s  art, 
unless  the  brick-making  machine  already  ad- 
verted to,  and  two  others,  can  be  so  considered  ; 
— yes,  there  is  a relic  or  two  of  antiquity,  of  old 
Roman  tesserae  or  pavement,  which  we  may 
assign  to  the  bricklayer’s  province  under  the 
head  of  earthenware  pavement,  and  from  which 
he  may  derive  instruction  as  to  a process  which, 
if  cultivated,  would  lead  to  a refined  species  of 
practice  in  his  art,  as  well  as  contribute  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  employment  for  the  increas- 
ing numbers  of  his  craft ; and  we  had  forgotten 
there  is  one  subject  largely  treated  on,  in  which 
he  is  not  very  remotely  interested — we  mean  as 
to  stoves  and  chimneys;  in  the  basement  story 
there  are  cooking  stoves  repeated,  and  heating 
stoves,  as  well  for  common  fuel  as  for  gas,  in 
which  latter,  as  well  as  for  the  many  plans  and 
models  exhibited  in  reference  to  chimneys,  to 
fire-escapes,  fire-detectors,  chimney  cowls, 
fire-extinguishers,  and  the  like,  he  will  take 
more  or  less  interest,  as  his  attention  is  brought 
to  the  philosophy  of  heating,  ventilation,  &c., 
which  these  things  undoubtedly  serve  the  good 
purpose  of  giving  a stimulant  to. 

The  mason  of  the  higher  grade  may  take  an 
interest  in  the  sculpture  and  statuary  embel- 
lishments. There  are  many  busts,  and  some 
statues,  a few  specimens  of  polished  native 
granite,  some  Swedish  porphyry,  Page’s  new 
method  of  lettering  marble,  a process  of 
mechanical  sculpture,  and  models  of  imple- 
ments useful  to  his  department;  such  as  an 
improved  screw-jack,  a patent  level,  & c.  He 
may  also  turn  his  attention  with  profit  to  such 
matters  as  the  model  for  a stone  coffin  and 
coffin-case  ; and  even  to  slate-works  ; such  as 
cisterns,  slabs,  &c.,  which  arc  here  exhibited. 
The  cases  also  may  interest  him  in  geological 
products,  and  of  the  quarry  ; but  beyond  these, 
we  cannot  promise  him  more  of  a direct  bear- 
ing upon  his  calling. 

The  carpenter  will  find  two  or  three  speci- 
mens of  marquettry  or  inlaid  floors,  a practice, 
by  the  way,  that  we  advise  him  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to,  as  an  art  it  would  be  well  to  revive. 
His  higher  aims  also  may  be  directed  to,  and 
obtain  encouragementfrom, an  inspection  ofcar- 
vingin  wood.  There  is  one  specimen,  said  to  be 
the  handiwork  of  the  great  Michael  Angelo, 
and  another,  curious  from  being  the  pi'oduc- 
tion  of  a boy  of  nine  years  old.  There  is  some- 
thing after  the  Elizabethan  manner — butin  this 
department  no  abounding — of  an  inferior 
grade ; we  have  an  improved  window-sash  frame, 
weather-tight  sash  fastening,  and  cill-bar,  or 
sash-suspender,  hinges  and  door  fastenings, 
alarm-locks  and  trussed  girders,  wooden 
bridges,  as  before  named,  and,  so  far  as  the 
materials  made  use  of  and  the  mechanical 
labour  go,  he  will  have  abundant  occupation 
in  looking  over  the  many  models  of  wood- 
pavements — indeed,  nearly  all  the  descriptions 
are  deposited  here.  From  this  he  may  pass  to 
sawing-machines,  of  which  there  are  several, 
and  some  of  theinferior  tools  used  in  his  calling; 
next  to  the  specimen  of  kyanized  timber,  a 
subject  demanding  in  no  small  measure  his  in- 
vestigation, as  connected  with  seasoning  his 
materials ; and  in  the  kindred  department  of 
cabinet-work  there  are  a few  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest  to  both;  such  as  improved  castors, 
door-plates,  picture-rail  mouldings,  English 
japanned  wood,  inlaying,  improved  tables. 
Then  there  are  a few  tools ; such  as  the  im- 
proved holdfasts  for  chair-makers  ; but  yet,  as 
in  the  mason’s  department,  very  few. 

In  the  plasterer’s  department  we  have  va- 
rious specimens  of  cements,  fire-proof,  me- 
tallic, &c. ; Scagliolas,  ornamental  stucco,  for 
house-fronts  ; but  no  collection  of  ornamental 
designs,  modellings,  or  the  like.  There  are 
two  nice  specimens  of  encaustic  and  fresco, 
which  lead  us  by  a transition  to  the  painter's 
department ; but  with  the  exception  of  these, 
and  some  stained  glass,  together  with  the 
higher  range  of  the  painter’s  art,  such  as  in 
pictures,  there  is  not  much  to  interest  him. 
A beginning,  however,  has  been  made  by  the 
introduction  of  the  fresco  and  encaustic  em- 
bellishment ; and  if  it  be  pursued  by  farther 
illustrations  of  decorative  painting,  as  appli- 


cable to  building,  a considerable  service 
would  be  rendered  to  us. 

As  might  be  expected,  seeing  the  great 
mechanical  preponderance,  we  have  something 
for  the  plumber.  There  are  varieties  of 
pumps  ; and  we  are  sure  he  will  be  deeply  in- 
terested with  the  curious  hydraulic  belt,  or 
water  elevator,  the  zinc  pipes,  and  drawn 
tubes,  the  process  of  soldering,  called  the  pa- 
tent autogeneous  process ; — and  in  glazing  he 
will  be  rewarded  by  an  inspection  of  various 
matters  bearing  thereon;  in  particular  with. 
Parr’s  patent  ventilators,  the  engine  turning  on 
glass  ; specimens  of  colourless  plate-glass,  illu- 
minated coal-cellar  plates,  Hudson’s  embossed 
glass,  and  the  like.  These,  however,  with  a 
small  amount  of  papier  machc  products,  some 
marble  paper-hangings,  and  a specimen  of 
oiled  paper-hangings,  and  a few  minor  and 
unimportant  matters,  must  complete  our  list  of 
matters  to  which  we  would  direct  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  our  craft. 

We  do  not,  by  any  thing  we  have  said  here, 
wish  to  have  it  implied  that  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  is  not  what  the  public  encourage- 
ment and  universal  voice  attest,  and,  indeed, 
what  we  set  out  with  saying,  namely,  that  it  is 
an  unrivalled  and  most  admirable  school,  or 
the  best  of  all  vestibules  to  the  school  of  prac- 
tical art  and  science;  but  infected  as  we  are 
with  a disposition  to  measure  things  as  they 
have  a tendency  to  promote,  and  to  correctly 
estimate  the  all-important  art  of  building,  we 
have  given  utterance  to  something  exceptional, 
and  only  in  that  respect;  we  shall,  however, 
return  to  the  subject  to  render  a sincere  tribute 
of  justice  in  our  remarks  as  to  the  other  ob- 
jects of  pleasure,  and  we  may  add  of  wonder, 
as  well  as  to  the  valuable  direct  educational 
arrangements  that  ard  included  under  its  roof. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BOILDER. 

Sir, — As  one  of  the  building  community,  I have 
much  pleasure  in  saying  that  your  publication  shall 
have  my  very  sincere  support.  My  present  reason 
in  troubling  you  with  this  is,  that  I see  some  of 
your  correspondents  have  taken  alarm  at  the  notice 
by  Sir  James  Graham,  that  Government  is  about 
to  introduce  a Building  Act,  to  repeal  or  supersede 
the  14  Geo.  3,  c.  78,  and  one  of  your  correspond- 
ents imagines  this  may  be  “ a hole  and  corner”  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  my  wish  to  disabuse  the  minds  of 
those  persons  who  fear  that  the  intended  bill  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  building  interests  ; I can  assure 
such  persons  that  it  will  be  an  improvement  upon 
the  old  act,  taking  out  some  of  the  obsolete  clauses, 
altering  the  thickness  both  of  party  and  external 
walls  of  additional  buildings  (they  now  being  required 
to  be  the  same  as  the  principal  building),  to  the 
thickness  of  the  rate  the  additional  building  itself 
measures ; to  permit  indents  in  party  walls  for  soil 
and  other  pipes,  which  arc  now  prohibited  by  the 
act,  but  permitted  by  the  district  surveyors,  as  a 
necessity  grown  up  with  the  times ; to  extend  the 
superficial  quantum  in  the  second  and  third  rates  ; 
to  give  to  the  builder  of  a party  wall,  instead  of  as 
at  present,  only  71.  15s.  per  rod,  with  many  other 
improvements  upon  the  old  act,  and  to  extend  its 
operations  to  large  towns,  as  well  as  the  metropolis. 
As  regards  the  fear  that  it  may  be  a “ hole  and 
corner  ” proceeding,  I beg  to  say,  that  the  matter 
has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Master 
Carpenters’  Society  for  nearly  two  years  past,  and 
I have  only  to  refer  to  the  Parliamentary  Report  in 
the  last  session,  before  the  “Building  Regulation 
Committee,”  and  especially  that  portion  of  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  president  (Mr.  H.  Biers)  and 
other  members  of  the  society,  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  that  a bill  including  the  several  enactments 
as  there  recommended,  will  be  a very  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  act.  I need  only  further 
observe  that  a bill  injurious  to  the  building  interests 
has  but  little  chance  of  slipping  through  Parliament 
without  being  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  trade, 
by  the  committee  of  the  society  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  progress  of  any  bill  or  bills 
that  may  be  introduced  in  Parliament  relating  to 
the  building  interests. 

The  insertion  of  this  in  your  next  will  oblige. 


A great  number  of  labourers  in  Bohemia  being 
in  considerable  distress  for  want  of  employment, 
and  from  the  partial  failure  of  the  harvest,  his  im- 
perial majesty  has  given  orders  that  the  public 
works,  to  the  amount  of  300,000  florins,  shall  be 
| immediately  commenced,  at  the  public  expense. 
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WOOD  PAVEMENT : PERRING’S  PATENT. 
[second  notice.] 

Our  second  illustration  of  wood  pavements 
embraces  that  of  Mr.  P erring,  patented  in  July, 
1842,  which,  although  among  the  latest  in  the 
arena  of  competition,  appears  destined  to  run 
a very  successful  course.  Both  in  principle 
and  detail  it  differs  essentially  from  the  mode 
described  in  our  last  number. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Mr.  Perring’s  wood- 
paving, the  best  Scotch  fir  is  chosen,  of  a 
growth  (about  thirty-five  years)  which  will 
admit  of  its  being  squared  into  convenient 
lengths  of  six  inches  in  thickness,  the  heart  of 
the  tree  occupying  the  centre,  as  near  as  may 
be.  These  lengths  are  then  cut  off  at  a mitre 
or  angle  of  45  degrees,  so  that  when  placed 
upon  the  ground,  with  the  fibres  of  the  wood 
inclining  at  that  angle,  the  block  may  be  six 
inches  deep,  six  inches  square,  measured  at 
right  angles,  and  with  a surface  of  six  inches 
by  about  eight  inches  and  a half;  the  elongation 
of  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  the  slope  being 
occasioned  by  the  angle  at  which  it  is  cut. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  particular  form  of 
block  is,  that  in  all  cases  the  younger  and 
weaker  fibres  of  the  wood  will  be  assisted  in 
supporting  any  superincumbent  weight,  and  in 
resisting  abrasion,  by  the  older  and  stronger 
fibres  ; whilst,  as  block  leans  upon  block  in  one 
direction,  and  is  connected  with  the  blocks  on 
each  side  in  the  other,  pressure  or  percussion 
must  be  diffused  over  a large  surface.  Thus 
formed,  the  blocks  are  pierced  on  their  vertical 
sides  for  the  reception  of  pins  or  pegs  of  oak, 
with  which  subsequent  cohesion  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  in  squaring  the  blocks 
from  the  round  tree,  four  slabs  will  be  cut  off, 
containing  a considerable  quantity  of  material, 
which,  under  common  circumstances,  is  com- 
paratively worthless.  These  slabs,  however, 
are  turned  to  excellent  account  by  Mr.  Perring, 
for  he  procures  from  them  slips  one  inch  thick 
and  four  inches  deep;  which  slips,  having 
holes  drilled  through  them  to  admit  the  con- 
necting pins  or  pegs,  are  affixed  between  each 
course  of  blocks  as  interstitial  pieces,  and, 
whilst  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  the  general 
structure,  form  transverse  grooves  of  sufficient 
depth  to  carry  off  the  soil  and  water  from  the 
surface,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a certain 
and  secure  foot-hokl  for  horses  and  other  ani- 
mals, to  assist  their  progression  and  prevent 
them  from  slipping  either  forward  or  back- 
ward. We  should  here  observe  that  these 
transverse  grooves,  one  inch  deep  and  of  the 
same  width  at  the  bottom,  open  out  to  one  inch 
and  a half  at  the  surface,  by  chamfering  off  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  obtuse  angles  of 
the  blocks  ; and  that  the  acute  angles  of  each 
block,  chamfered  off  seven-eighths  of  an  inch, 


form,  with  the  inclined  part  of  the  adjoining 
blocks, longitudinal  grooves  toaid  in  discharging 
the  soil  and  water  into  the  deeper  and  more  ca- 
pacious transverse  grooves,  and  prevent  horses 
from  slipping  towards  either  side  of  the  street. 

The  blocks  and  slips  thus  prepared  are  con- 
nected together  in  slabs,  in  which  the  courses 
of  blocks  lean  alternately  in  opposite  direc- 
tions across  the  street;  but  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  slips 
on  both  sides  of  the  slab,  so  that  when  one 
course  of  slabs  should  be  placed  alongside 
another,  the  interstices  between  their  outer 
courses  of  blocks  should  not  be  disproportion- 
ately wide,  an  interstitial  slip  of  the  regular 
thickness  is  placed  on  one  side  only,  and  the 
blocks  on  the  other  side  are  held  together  by 
iron  cramps.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  in- 
terstitial pieces  are  cut  at  such  lengths  as  pro- 
vide for  their  holding  the  blocks  together, 
transversely,  by  the  same  pegs  that  keep  them 
in  connection  longitudinally. 

A number  of  slabs  or  panels  being  prepared 
in  the  manner  described,  for  the  superstratum 
of  any  given  piece  of  work,  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared by  laying  a concrete  foundation  of  six 
inches  in  depth,  at  a curve  sufficient  to  carry 
off  the  soil  and  water  from  the  crown  of  the 
carriage-way  to  the  side  channels  ; and  one  of 
these  panels  being  cut  oft-  to  abut  against  the 
channel  blocks,  which  are  one  inch  shallower 
than  the  others,  a second  dovetails,  as  it  were, 
with  the  first,  and  so  on  one  after  the  other  to 
the  opposite  side,  where  another  abutment  is 
formed.  In  this  way,  the  whole  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  blocks  and 
their  accessories  were  formed  with  the  nicest 
mathematical  accuracy — which  is  practically 
impossible— and  if  the  materials  were  non- 
elastic, the  slabs  would  only  lie  with  their  sur- 
faces perfectly  horizontal;  but  the  interstices 
which  must  occur  between  the  blocks,  how- 
ever minute,  and  the  clastic  property  of  the 
wood,  together  admit  of  the  wood-paving 
taking  the  required  curve,  and  throw  all  strain 
upon  the  pins,  &c.  in  an  upward  direction,  so 
that  however  great  the  superincumbent  pres- 
sure, it  can  only  tend. to  relieve  the  fastenings 
from  the  upward  strain,  and  in  no  case  fracture 
or  injure  them.  Our  professional  readers  will 
have  been  previously  aware  of  this,  but  those 
of  less  practical  pursuits  may  not  be  so  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing,  the  blocks  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  traffic  are  of  half 
the  size  of  those  we  have  described  ; and  the 
slab  is  divided  in  the  centre  to  shew  the  mode 
of  fastening  the  courses  of  blocks  to  each 
other.  This  is  the  modification  we  prefer; 
and  between  it  and  the  other  extreme,  any 
proportions  can  be  used,  suitable  to  the  size  of 
the  wood  from  which  the  blocks  have  to  be  cut. 


Having  thus  described  the  mode  of  manu-  ■ that  we  consider  that  of  being  able  to  turn  the 
factoring  and  laying  down  Mr.  Perring’s  under  surface  to  the  traffic,  atter  the  other  has 


wood-paving,  we  shall  now  let  the  inventor 
speak  for  himself,  by  quoting  his  comparison 
of  this  system  with  that  adopted  by  the  Me 


been  partially  worn,  as  the  most  prominent. 

“ The  conditions  which  have  been  assigned  by 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  as  essential  to 
tropolitan  Company,  in  which  will  be  found  ; the  formation  and  application  of  a good  system  of 
other  very  important  advantages  of  construe-  wood-paving,  consisting  of  an  efficient  substratum 
tion  and  application,  beyond  those  we  have  1 of  concrete — a cohesive  superstratum  of  wood— a 
mentioned;  of  which,  we  will  merely  premise, ' simple  mode  of  construction,  inclusive  of  facility 


of  removal  and  replacement — an  elastic  position  of 
the  fibre  of  the  wood  — and  a means  of  using  any 
necessary  grooving, — are  all  comprised  in  Perring’s 
Patent  Wood  Paving  ; and  to  at  least  an  equal  ex- 
tent with  that  of  the  Count  de  Lisle,  whose  system 
has  hitherto  received  the  most  extensive  patronage. 

“But  Perring’s  system  of  wood-paving  comprises 
more.  It  supplies  every  deficiency  in  the  Count  de 
Lisle’s  : — 

“ First — By  forming  a surface  which  presents  so 
secure  a foot-hold  for  horses  aud  other  ani- 
mals as  to  be  unaffected  by  rain,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  afford  a safe  and  efficient  means 
of  laying  down  wood-paving  in  the  carriage- 
ways of  the  steepest  streets  in  London. 

“ Secondly — By  breaking  or  bonding  the  joints 
at  the  surface,  so  that  the  softer  or  harder 
portions  of  the  blocks  do  not  run  in  con- 
tinuous lines,  but  intersect  each  other 
throughout ; and,  therefore,  prevent  the 
formation  of  ruts — add  very  considerably  to 
the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture— and  insure  greater  uniformity  of  sur- 
face. These  very  material  advantages  apply 
to  both  surfaces  of  blocks ; so  that  when 
one  surface  is  partially  worn,  the  other  may 
be  used.  The  general  result  is  a great  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  repairs. 

“ Thirdly — By  opposing,  in  blocks  of  similar 
size,  at  least  80  per  cent,  more  of  solid  ma- 
terial to  the  wear  and  tear  of  traffic  passing 
over  the  carriage-way  ; Perring's  system,  in 
a block  of  six  inches  deep,  affords  two  inches 
and  a half  of  solid  material  between  the 
connecting  points  and  both  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces — the  other,  only  one  inch  and 
a half.  The  former,  therefore,  admits  of  the 
use  of  blocks  of  five  inches  deep,  as  more 
than  equivalent  to  those  of  the  latter  of  six 
inches  deep. 

“ And  to  these  self-evident  mechanical  and  prac- 
tical advantages  may  be  added  one  of  not  less  con- 
sequence in  a financial  or  commercial  point  of  view. 
From  the  economical  construction  of  Perring’s 
wood-paving,  due  allowance  being  made  for  an  ex- 
cellent substratum  of  concrete,  a positive  saving 
may  be  effected  of  about  one  shilling  per  yard.” 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  The  Builder  of  last  week  you  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  have  the  opinions  of  your 
readers  on  the  subject  of  wood-paving,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  various  modes  to  be  described 
in  your  columns  ; and  I will  assume  your  permis- 
sion to  be  one  of  the  number. 

I agree  with  you,  that  sufficient  examination  has 
not  been  generally  extended  by  professional  men  to 
this  important  improvement  ; and  I have  always 
nurtured  the  opinion  that  public  discussion,  courte- 
ously and  honestly  conducted,  will  best  elucidate 
the  hidden  facts  of  any  new  system,  in  whatever 
science  it  may  be  classed.  And  it  is  with  these 
views  that  I propose  to  enter  the  excellent  arena 
you  have  provided,  in  friendly  controversy  with 
those  whose  premises  or  conclusions  I may  con- 
sider to  be  incorrect. 

To  begin,  let  me  have  a slight  “ passage  of  pens” 
with  your  good  self.  In  your  notice  of  Mr.  Stead's 
wood-paving  you  say,  “We believe  a hearing  is 
about  to  be  had  before  the  Privy  Council  on  his 
petition,  setting  forth  that  he  is  the  first  inventor, 
and  holds  the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  all  subse- 
quent comers.”  This  involves  every  variety  of 
legal  difference  to  which  contrary  opinions  cau  give 
rise,  and  is  not  a subject  to  be  even  mooted  in  a 
journal  devoted  to  mechanical  demonstrations.  Mr. 
Stead  believes  that  he  can  establish  an  exclusive 
monopoly  of  the  use  of  the  material,  as  well  as  of 
certain  forms,  of  wooden  blocks.  I believe  that  it 
is  just  as  possible  for  him  to  pave  “the  milky 
way  and  these  opiuions  are  doubtless  enter- 
tained with  equal  sincerity  by  each.  But  as  the 
extent  of  his  claims,  as  well  as  the  conflicting 
claims  of  many  others,  can  only  be  disposed  of  by 
legal  process,  I think  you  will  admit  that  we  may 
as  well  wait  for  their  solution  by  law  or  equity,  and 
not  waste  time  or  space  in  speculating  upon  their 
uncertainties  ; a course  scarcely  to  be  avoided  when 
they  are  mentioned  at  all.  And  here  I must  beg 
permission  to  repeat,  what  I have  taken  occasion  to 
say,  whenever  I have  lectured  or  written  on  the  in- 
troduction of  wood-paving,  that,  apart  from  any 
consideration  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  modes 
to  which  that  gentleman  has  given  preference,  the 
public  owe  a debt  of  endless  gratitude  to  Mr.  Stead 
for  his  surprising  zeal  and  perseverance.  Without 
his  untiring  efforts,  the  practicability  of  substituting 
wood  for  granite,  in  the  formation  of  our 
carriage-ways,  might  have  remained  classed  with 
the  idle  theories  of  the  age  for  half  a century  to 
come. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  matter  more  germane  to  the 
purpose — to  certain  premises  which  we  should  test 
by  reason  and  facts,  and  either  accept  or  reject  as 
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truth  may  determine.  “ The  particulars  of  the 
merits  of  the  plan”  of  hexagonal  wood-paving  you 
have  “collected  from  Mr.  Stead  and  Mr.  Blackie” 
are  comprised  under  five  heads,  viz. : — 

1st.  The  superiority  of  the  vertical  position  of 
the  grain  of  the  wood  over  the  inclined,  in 
respect  of  wear  upon  the  fibre. 

2nd.  The  economy  of  conversion  from  the  round 
timber. 

3rd.  The  compact  fitting  of  block  with  block, 
and  the  grip  or  collaring  which  each  re- 
ceives from  the  six  surrounding  and  close- 
fitting  blocks. 

4th.  The  simplicity  of  laying  down,  and  sub- 
sequent economy  on  this  score. 

5th.  The  easy  method  of  extracting  any  single 
block  or  series,  and  laying  down  again,  &c. 

I am  satisfied,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  long  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Stead  and  Mr.  Blackie  will  enable 
them  very  readily  to  define  their  reasons  for  assum- 
ing each  of  these  positions.  With  respect  to  the 
second,  they  are  unquestionably  right,  as  regards 
comparison  with  any  other  plan  that  has  been 
publicly  demonstrated.  But  referring  to  the  other 
four,  separately  or  in  connection,  I respectfully  sub- 
mit to  these  gentlemen,  through  your  medium,  the 
following  queries  : — 

1st.  Upon  what  reasoning,  course  of  experi- 
ments, or  practical  results,  is  the  vertical 
position  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  assumed 
to  be  superior  to  the  inclined  in  respect  of 
wear  and  tear  ? And  further,  is  it  assumed 
to  be  more  elastic,  too  ? And  why  ? 

2nd.  Is  it  assumed  that  the  fitting,  gripping,  and 
collaring  described  in  position  No.  2 is  so  per- 
fect as  to  distribute  the  pressure  thrown  upon 
any  individual  block  among  those  that  sur- 
round it,  and  to  prevent  the  force  from 
being  at  once  transmitted  from  the  surface 
to  the  base  of  the  block  receiving  it  ? And 
if  it  be  so  assumed,  upon  what  grounds  ? 

3rd.  In  what  respect  is  the  mode  of  laying  down 
the  hexagonal  blocks,  removing,  and  replac- 
ing them,  more  simple,  inexpensive,  or  easy 
than  in  the  case  of  De  Lisle’s,  Carey’s,  or 
Grimman’s  ? — Awaiting  their  reply, 

I am,  Mr.  Editor,  yours,  &c. 

J.  Lee  Stevens. 

Southwark,  13th  March,  1843. 


KNIFE-CLEANER. 

This  furniture  of  a cleaning-house,  or  knife  and  shoe-house,  may  either  contain  a wheel  for 
cleaning  both  knives  and  shoes,  and  all  moveable  parts  of  grates— such  as  we  shall  hereafter 
leeommend  as  particularly  suitable  for  inns— or  the  very  simple  knife-cleaner,  fig.  1266,  may  be 
used.  In  this  figure,  a b are  ' b ^ 

two  boards  twenty  inches 
long,  six  inches  broad,  and 
one  inch  thick,  joined  toge- 
ther, hut  not  quite  close,  by 
a hinge,  at  c ; d e are  two 
pieces  of  huff  or  belt  leather, 
stretched  over  the  interior  * 
surfaces,  and  nailed  on  the 
exterior  ones  ; and  / is  a 

Y1  I,oldin&  the  apparatus  steady.  “ In  using  it,  lay  powdered  Flanders  brick, 
unnerLTd  hnldU  ’ l'ie  , °"‘er  IeLathfr  ? sh°t  the  boards  together,  lay  the  left  arm  on  the 
and  fom-  or  fi  ° 'vT  ,tbe  handle,  put  the  knife,  well  wiped  from  grease,  between  the  leathers, 
T\t TlmnhW  back"'ard®’  not  sideways,  will  produce  a beautiful  polish  on  both  sides. 

T k ni  T , ,ac  C ma£  be  P°1,shed  by  rubbing  on  the  part  of  the  leather  turned  over.” 
Ihis  knife-board  has  been  found  to  give  great  satisfaction. 

m-,k!0cniai,C,n  beatin^  and  Crushing  clothes  has  yet  been  invented,  but  it  would  be  easv  to 
a , additions  to  the  knife  cleaning  machine  above  mentioned,  as  would  not  only 

natpnicd  • } AUS  1 ,c  ntbes>  kut  beat  carpets.  Already  a machine  for  scouring  floors  has  been 
Yf!”  1 1,Am)e;,Ca ’ a?d  we  sincerely  desire  that  it  may  soon  come  into  use  in  this  country, 
* „as  ■ ,e  °ther  ma,chln.es  mm“oned  : for  there  are  tew  labours  more  unsuitable  for  women 
cleaning  grates,  and  wringing  clothes.  The  American  scrubbing-brush  is 
A fintl-m  -d  '■'raids  and  forwards  by  a lever,  operating  in  the  manner  of  a pump-handle. 

: . 31  >.on  'v  llch  tile  operator  stands,  is  placed  upon  the  tioor  on  castors,  and  from  this 

ever  the  “P  Vv  ,0  aust?,n.  11,11  P'"  1 fulcrum  of  the  lever.  To  the  lower  end  of  this 

men  J , 11  bb> n br us h is  attached.  It  would  be  easv  to  modify  this  machine  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  tit  for  rubbing  tables.— See  Mechanics’  Magazine , vol.xv.,  p.  109. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  held  at  the  Society’s  room  on 
Wednesday,  tire  22nd  ult.,  the  Rev!  the  Master 
of  University  College  in  the  chair  : 

NEW  MEMBERS  ADMITTED. 

Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  Bart.,  M.A..  of  Christ-church, 
M.P.  for  Flintshire. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.A.,  of  Christ- 
church, Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  &c. 

Rev.  G.  Moberly,  D.D.,  of  Baliol-college,  Head 
Master  of  Winchester  School. 

Rev.  Edward  James,  M.A.,  of  Christ-church,  Pre- 
bendary of  Winchester. 


process,  much  of  the  beautiful  effect  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  old  work  is  necessarily  lost.  He 
mentioned  that  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  has  had 
a great  deal  of  very  good  oak-carving  exe- 
cuted by  the  peasantry  on  his  estate  in  Ireland, 
whom  he  had  trained  and  taught  for  the  pur- 
pose under  an  efficient  clerk  of  the  works. 
He  much  preferred  this  method  to  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery,  and  as  one  advantag-e, 
pointed  out  the  much  greater  variety  of  pat- 
terns that  can  be  obtained  by  hand  over  any 
moulds.  J 


ON  PATTERNS  OF  PAPER-HANGINGS 
AND  CARPETS. 

While  I am  on  this  topic,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention  some  other  absurdities  which 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  although  they  do  not 
belong  to  metal-work.  I will  commence  with 
what  are  termed  Gothic  pattern-papers  for 
hanging  walls,  where  a wretched  caricature  of 
a pointed  building  is  repeated  from  the  skirt- 
ing to  the  cornice,  in  glorious  confusion— door 
over  pinnacle,  and  pinnacle  over  door.  This 
is  a great  favourite  with  hotel  and  tavern- 
keepers.  Again,  those  papers  which  are  shaded 
are  defective  in  principle;  for  as  a paper  is 
hung  round  a room,  the  ornament  must  fre- 
quently be  shadowed  on  the  light  side.  The 
variety  of  these  miserable  patterns  is  quite  sur- 
prising, and  as  the  expense  of  cutting  a block 
for  a bad  figure  is  equal,  if  not  greater  than 
for  a good  one,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse  for  their  continual  reproduction.  A 
moment’s  reflection  must  shew  the  extreme  ab- 
surdity of  repeating  a perspective  over  a large 
surface  with  some  hundred  different  points  of 
sight.  A panel  or  wall  may  be  enriched  or 
decorated  at  pleasure,  but  it' should  always  be 
treated  in  a consistent  manner.  Flock-papers 
are  admirable  substitutes  for  the  ancient  hang- 
ings, but  then  they  must  consist  of  a pattern 
without  shadow,  with  the  forms  relieved  by 
the  introduction  of  harmonious  colours.  Illu- 
minated manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  centuries  would  furnish 
an  immense  number  of  exquisite  designs  for 
this  purpose. 

The  observations  will  apply  to  modern  car- 
pets, the  patterns  of  which  are  generally 
shaded.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
an  apparently  reversed  groining  to  walk  upon, 
or  highly  relieved  foliage,  and  perforated 
tracery  for  the  decoration  of  a floor.  The 
ancient  paving-tiles  are  quite  consistent  with 
their  purpose,  being  merely  ornamented  with 
i pattern  not  produced  by  any  apparent  relief, 
aut  only  by  contrast  of  colour,  and  carpets 
ihould  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Turkey  carpets,  which  are  by  far  the  hand- 
icmest  now  manufactured,  have  no  shadow  iu 
heir  pattern,  but  merely  an  intricate  combi- 
mtion  of  coloured  intersection Pugin. 


ci.  ix.  m acKerness,  Esq.,  Merton-college. 

Rev.  E.  1.  Richards,  M.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi-col 
lege,  of  Fadington  Rectory,  near  Havant,  Hants. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Swainson,  M.A.,  of  Worcester-college 
M.  Buckle,  Esq.,  Oriel -college. 


PRESENTS  RECEIVED. 

The  Temple  Church  ; an  Account  of  its  Restoration 
and  Repairs.  By  William  Burge,  Esq.  : presented 
by  the  author. 

A Few  Remarks  on  Pews.  By  J.  W.  Bowden, 
M.A. : presented  by  the  author. 

View  of  the  Abbey  Gateway,  & c.  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund’s. By  L.  N.  Cottingham,  Esq. : presented  by 
the  committee  for  its  restoration. 

Views  of  the  Rectory-houses  of  Bressinghara,  Nor- 
folk, and  Wetheringsett,  Suffolk.  By  S.  S.  Tculon, 
architect : presented  by  Mr.  Teulon. 

Mr.  Freeman,  of  Trinity-college,  presented  some 
pe.i-and-ink  sketches  of  St.  Cross  Church,  Milton, 
Northamptonshire,  and  gave  some  account  of  the 
church,  which  is  in  the  decorated  style.  The  lower 
part  of  the  tower  is  square,  the  upper  part  octagonal 
and  much  smaller,  from  which  arises  a dwarf  croch- 
eted spire.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  an 
elegant  wheel  window,  set  in  a square,  with  the  span- 
drels open  and  foliated.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a win- 
dow of  flamboyant  character.  The  pillars  of  the  nave 
are  remarkably  light  and  tall. 

The  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  casts  of  some  very  beautiful 
early  English  sculpture  from  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral, lately  received,  and  pointed  out  some  of 
the  distinctions  between  this  carving  of  the  best 
period  and  that  of  after  ages,  as  well  as  modern 
imitations,  in  which  the  boldness  and  spirit  of 
the  early  sculpture  are  generally  frittered  awav 
and  lost,  by  the  too  great  minuteness  of  the 
carver,  and  that  beautiful  roundness  of  the 
edges  which  is  observed  in  all  the  old  work  is 
also  lost  in  modern  imitation.  He  took  the 
opportunity  of  mentioning  Mr.  B rath waite's 
invention  of  carving  in  oak  by  means  of  iron 
moulds  burnt  in  and  then  cleared  with  the 
chisel,  the  effect  of  which  is  in  many  cases  so 
good  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  detect  it  from 
old  work  ; and  he  thought  this  invention 
stood  on  very  different  ground  from  any  sort 
of  composition,  as  we  here  have  the  solid”  oak, 
only  worked  by  a different  process,  which  is 
much  less  expensive  than  if  done  entirely  by 
hand.  Several  very  good  specimens  were 
exhibited,  lent  by  Mr.  Theodore  Jewitt  for  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  Sewell  made  some  observations  differing 
from  the  Chairman’s  view,  and  pointing  out  that 
as  under-cutting  cannot  be  produced  by  this 


The  President  of  Trinity  made  a few  ob- 
servations in  support  of  the  Chairman’s  view, 
and  thought  that,  provided  the  effect  is  the 
same,  the  process  by  which  it  was  obtained  is 
a matter  of  indifference,  and  nothing  could 
well  exceed  the  beautiful  effect  produced  in 
some  of  the  specimens  exhibited. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Hussey,  of  Christ  Church, 
presented  the  Impression  of  a Brass,  with  a 
curious  Latin  inscription,  in  explanation  of 
which  he  made  a few  observations  : the  title 
of  “ Armiger  Domini  Regis  ” occurred  in  the 
inscription,  with  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
he  was  not  acquainted.  The  President  of 
Trinity  explained  it  as  an  “Esquire  of  the 
King’s  body-guard,”  and  observed  that  it  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  inscriptions  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries. 

The  President  of  Trinity  also  presented  a 
ground-plan  of  Garsington  Church,  which  he 
had  made  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  chairman  of  the  last  meeting,  and  hoped 
others  would  follow  the  example. 

The  Chairman  also  wished  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  to  a work  just  added 
to  the  library,— “ The  Churches  of  Lincoln- 
shire, by  S.  Lewin,  Architect,”  now  publishing 
in  monthly  numbers  at  a very  cheap  rate,  and 
containing  a good  deal  of  information  which 
may  be  useful,  that  district  being  proverbially 
rich  in  churches,  especially  of  the  decorated 
style.  Some  very  beautiful  examples  have 
already  appeared  in  this  work,  and  though  it  is 
not  got  up  so  well  as  might  he  wished,  yet,  con- 
sidering the  smallness  of  the  price,  it  is  very 
respectable.  He  also  recommended  “ The 
Churches  of  Yorkshire”  to  their  attention, 
and  was  glad  to  observe  that  another  work  of 
the  same  kind,— “ The  Churches  of  Kent,”  is 
announced  to  appear  shortly;  he  thought  that 
all  these  undertakings  should  be  encouraged 
that  they  are  a favourable  sign  of  the  attention 
which  has  been  awakened  to  our  country 
churches,  and  that  each  person  should  study 
principally  the  churches  of  his  own  neighbour- 
hood. He  also  mentioned  that  some  of  Mr. 
Rickman’s  sketches  of  the  tracery  of  windows 
have  been  etched  by  a member  of  the  society, 
and  are  now  published  on  single  sheets,  each 
containing  from  eight  to  twelve  window- heads, 
and  the  series  will  be  continued,  if  these  are 
found  useful. 
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LICHFIELD  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  EN- 
COURAGEMENT OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  society  was  held  on  the  5th  of  J anuary, 
at  the  Diocesan  School-room,  at  Lichfield, 
and  was  numerously  attended.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Gresley,  upon 
the  motion  of  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Lichfield.  The  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  tor  the  past  year 
was  read  by  Richard  Greene,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
Hon.  Sec.  ;‘aud  we  are  glad  to  perceive  thereby 
that,  although  in  its  infancy,  and  with  but  small 
present  available  funds,  the  society  is  stimu- 
lating the  desirable  object  of  church  restora- 
tion upon  correct  principles,  and  is,  in  con- 
junction with  sister  societies,  strenuously 
resisting  the  gradual  destruction  of  our  vene- 
rable churches  by  time,  and  that  great  inno- 
vator, ignorance.  We  trust  the  day  is  arrived 
when  the  beautiful  remains  of  those  fabrics 
raised  by  the  piety  and  skill  of  our  forefathers, 
and  venerated  by  us,  will  be  rescued  from  the 
tender  mercies  of  agrarian  churchwardens, 
and  own  the  fostering  care  of  better  guardians. 

The  report  was  followed  by  an  address  from 
the  Chairman,  in  which  he  set  forth,  in  his 
usual  plain  and  felicitous  style,  the  leading 
characteristics  of  Gothic  architecture,  from 
the  earliest  period  to  its  abasement  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  offered  some  strictures 
upon  the  cheap  church  building  of  modern 
times. 

Thomas  Johnson,  Esq.,  followed  the  chair- 
man, with  some  most  excellent  practical 
remarks  upon  the  care  to  be  observed  in 
effecting  what  are  termed  restorations.  He 
admitted  the  great  utility  and  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  combined  talent  and  inquiries 
of  such  societies  ; but,  as  a practical  architect, 
he  held  out  a warning  to  their  members  to  re- 
member the  ancient  adage,  “ Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam .” 

The  proceedings  were  concluded  by  the 
honorary  secretary,  Richard  Greene,  Esq.,  who 
read  a paper  upon  the  sculptures  of  Norman 
architecture,  in  which  he  advanced  the  somc- 
whatstartlingopinion  thatour  earliest  Christian 
church  embellishments  are  essentially  pagan, 
and  of  idolatrous  origin.  He  supported  the 
proposition  with  great  ingenuity,  and  most  in- 
teresting facts,  elucidating  the  paper  through- 
out with  numerous  drawings. 


railway  company.  Robert  Stephenson,  witn  a 
higher  education,  is  more  calm  and  self-possessed, 
and  makes  a better  witness.  Walker,  sharp,  quick, 
and  clever,  may  always  be  relied  upon  for  all  he 
undertakes.  Sir  John  Rennie,  however  possessed 
of  all  the  knowledge  on  the  subject,  cannot  stand 
the  badgering  of  counsel,  and  forgets  his  professional 
service  in  his  gentlemanly  feelings.  George  Rennie 
is  too  retired  and  modest  to  make  known  his  ex- 
tensive information  and  great  mechanical  knowledge 
under  the  ordinary  examination  of  counsel — he  must 
be  drawn  out,  and  thu9  makes  an  honest,  conscien- 
tious, and  intelligent  witness.  Young  Brunei  is 
clever  and  self-possessed,  and  would  not  easily  be 
put  down.  Locke’s  testimony  would  look  hard, 
matter-of-fact,  and  solid -— economical  in  all  its 
parts.  Giles  is  hasty,  anxious,  but  determined  not 
to  be  put  down  ; Cubitt,  quiet,  calm,  and  firm. 
Vignolles,  energetic  and  fiery,  looking  the  very  per- 
sonification of  some  new  and  wild  theory,  to  be  put 
into  immediate  practice  by  his  instrumentality, 
would  rather  astonish  his  audience  by  his  bold  ex- 
postulations and  warm  support  of  them,  than  con- 
vince by  his  arguments  and  facts,  except  in  matters 
of  detailed  and  minute  expense  in  practical  expe- 
rience— his  evidence  has,  however,  been  largely 
counted  on  by  his  employers.  Braithwaite  is  a 
clever  machinist,  with  an  inquiring  mind;  and,  in 
our  opinion,  has  been  spoilt  by  being  made  a rail- 
way engineer  ; and  in  this  latter  position  his  only 
experience  is  the  Eastern  Counties  line,  and  his  de- 
claration of  the  correctness  of  his  original  estimates 
for  the  whole  line  to  Yarmouth,  made  at  a public 
meeting  a year  and  a half  after  obtaining  the  act, 
will  hardly  add  to  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
his  future  undertakings  ; his  self-opinion  and  readi- 
ness will  always  support  him,  whether  as  a witness 
or  advocate.  Bidder  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect 
witness  ; for  though  Rastrick  has  the  hardest  mouth 
of  any,  and  the  most  imperturbable  determination 
not  to  be  beaten,  yet  Bidder,  with  all  the  same  per- 
tinacity, has,  in  addition,  an  effrontery  of  manner 
(however  unintentional)  which  defies  the  most  reso- 
lute opposition  ; Gibbs  is  honest  and  straightfor- 
ward, and  having  bought  his  experience  on  esti- 
mates somewhat  dearly  on  the  Croydon,  would 
never  again  deceive  himself,  or  others.” 


FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


ENGINEERS. 


The  Fifth  Monthly  Chapter  of  the  College 
held  on  the  14th  i'nst.,  at  Warwick-house, 
Gray's-inn,  the  Rev.  F.P.  Pocock,  B.A.,  in  the 
chair,  was  numerously  attended,  and  the  follow- 
ing business  was  transacted  : — 


In  a work  recently  published,  under  the 
title  of  “ Railways , their  Uses  and  Manage- 
ment ” containing  much  interesting  matter  on 
the  subject  of  railways  already  executed,  as 
well  as  those  in  course  of  progress,  we  find 
the  following  passage  having  reference  to 
some  of  our  leading  engineers,  which  will 
doubtless  be  perused  with  interest  by  our 
readers : — 

“ Most  happy  should  we  be  if  the  undertaking 
had  to  depend  for  its  success  in  Parliament  upon  its 
own  value,  without  the  intervention  of  counsel,  as 
not  only  would  time  and  money  be  thus  saved,  but 
the  real  merits  of  the  proposed  work  would  be 
brought  forward  more  honestly,  or  if  it  had  not 
these  pretensions  and  that  recommendation,  it 
would  lose  a false  bolster  and  fall.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  skill  and  science  of  the  different  engineers 
are  frequently  useless  to  them,  with  all  their  assured 
knowledge,  by  their  failure  as  witnesses,  thus 
George  Stephenson  is  never  put  into  a witness-box, 
if  his  friends  can  keep  him  out ; he  has  not  the  tem- 
per for  cross-examination  by  persons  he  considers 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  with  his  opinion  ot 
himself,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  person 
he  would  submit  to.  No  man,  however,  deserves 
more  credit  than  George  Stephenson  for  the  man- 
ner he  has  advanced  himself  in  the  world,  which  is 
in  itself  no  greater  proof  of  his  natural  abilities 
than  his  acknowledgment  of  it  is  of  his  real  unaf- 
fected excellence  of  heart— he  is  however  a theorist 
of  the  wildest  kind,  and  until  he  became  a coal- 
owner,  felt  that  the  first  things  in  the  world  were 
railways,  and  the  first  person  George  Stephenson. 
He  has,  notwithstanding  his  energy  and  knowledge 
of  coals,  failed  to  introduce  them  into  public  use  at 
a reduction  in  their  price,  as  he  promised  he  would, 
and  no  inland  coal  will  do  so,  however  much  its  in- 
troduction into  the  metropolis  may  interfere  with 
the  sea-borne  supply.  His  railways  are  not  always 
the  best  or  most  profitable,  and  we  think  he  has 
made  a mistake  also  in  becoming  chairman  of  any 


A proof  on  vellum  of  the  Fellows’  St.  George 
Election-diploma  being  presented,  the  illu- 
minated printing  of  the  diploma  was  ordered 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  and  one  copy 
thereof  to  be  given  to  each  fellow,  and  a dupli- 
cate on  parchment  to  be  preserved  in  a book  , 
with  the  college  muniments. 

The  Architectural  Associates’  Election-di- 
ploma was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  one  copy 
thereof  on  paper  to  be  given  to  each  associate, 
and  a duplicate  on  parchment  of  every  copy 
to  be  also  preserved  with  the  college  muni- 
ments. 

A deputation  was  appointed  to  fill  up  the 
diplomas,  and  the  college  seal  was  ordered  to 
be  engraved. 

Messrs.  F.  East  and  F.  Leake  were  elected 
architectural  fellows;  Messrs.  F.  Lloyd  and 
J.  Catchpole  were  elected  lay-fellows;  the  ho- 
norarv  fellowship  was  conferred  on  Sir  H. 
Fleetwood,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Messrs.  — Jerdan 
(editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette)  and  H.  Shaw, 
F.A.S.;  and  J.  W.  G.  Gutch,  Esq.,  was  ap- 
pointed meteorologist  to  the  college. 

The  discussion  of  the  laws  was  then  com- 
menced, the  grades  of  membership  being  fixed 
as  follows  1st,  Architectural-fellows;  2nd, 
Architectural-associates  (under  twenty-four 
years  old);  3rd,  Clerical-fellows  (ordained 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England);  4th, 
Lay-fellows  ; and  5tb,  Honorary-fellows.  The 
monetary  contribution  was  set  at  half-a-guinea 
entrance  for  each  contributing  member;  a 
guinea  and  a half  per  annum  from  architectural 
fellows,  or  twelve  guineas  atone  time,  in  lieu 
of  all  future  payments ; and  from  all  other 
contributing  members  one  guinea  per  annum, 
or  seven  guineas  at  one  time  from  clerical  fel- 
lows and  lay  fellows. 

The  chapter  being,  from  the  lateness  of  the 
evening,  unable  to  proceed  farther  in  the  dis- 
cussion, or  to  complete  the  elections,  adjourned 
till  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the 
28th  instant. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Bristol,  March  14th,  1843. 

Sir, — To  receive  a boon  from  any  source,  and 
not  to  return  thanks  for  the  same,  I have  no  doubt 
the  world  would  pronounce  ungrateful, — I mean 
to  say,  that  portion  of  society  that  have  the  power 
of  reason  and  justice  to  bestow  praise  where  merit 
shines  forth  in  all  its  splendour,  as  the  morning 
sun  does  through  the  hovering  mist,  spreading  its 
genial  warmth  alike  around  the  worthy  and  un- 
worthy of  mankind,  making  all  bright  and  gay  that 
would  be  otherwise  dark,  cold,  and  gloomy. 

The  boon  I speak  of  is  your  new  work,  and  most 
heartily  do  I hope  that  you  are  fixing  your  foundation 
on  a rock  that  will  last  for  ages,  when  time,  and 
things  of  time,  have  passed  away. 

I consider,  with  many  others  of  our  ancient  city, 
that  a work  such  as  The  Builder  has  been  long 
wanted  ; it  will  be  always  useful  as  a book  of  refer- 
ence, one  always  suited  to  lay  before  the  building 
gentry  ; for  thousands  of  pounds  are  spent  by  our 
merchants  for  articles  that  are  made  in  London 
alone,  or  goods  of  superior  quality.  This  will 
shew  at  once  the  advantage  of  persons  in  profes- 
sions, trades,  and  callings  advertising  in  a work 
likely  to  become  the  companion  of  the  counting- 
house,  workshop,  and  office.  It  is  frequently  the 
case  that  country  people  are  at  a loss  to  know  the 
town  price  for  all  useful  articles,  and  under  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  transfer  by  steam,  it  is  a secondary  con- 
sideration as  to  carriage. 

To  illustrate  what  I mention,  I will  simply 
refer  to  two  or  three  instances.  First,  I was 
rambling  along  the  streets  ot  this  city  a morning 
or  two  back,  and  by  chance  I strayed  into 
the  church  of  St.  Paul’s,  Bedminster,  where 
some  tradesman  had  just  finished  a handsome 
altar-piece  ; the  design  is  in  the  decorated  Gothic, 
for  the  church  i3  a Gothic  one.  The  carving  is  of 
exquisite  work  ; all  the  spandrils  are  foliated,  and 
the  buttresses  are  terminated  with  crocketed  pin- 
nacles, and  two  handsome  canopies,  with  finials  and 
hexagonal  ribs,  or  net-work,  cover  the  tops.  But 
what  attracts  the  general  attention  most,  is  the  de- 
calogue plates  ; they  appear  like  tables  of  brass, 
and  the  letters  are  highly  finished.  The  characters, 

I believe,  are  what  professional  persons  call  illumi- 
nated, and  are,  in  fact,  the  first  in  the  west  of 
England  ; and  if  the  maker’s  name  were  known,  I 
think  they  would  become  general.  They  were 
manufactured  in  London,  I cannot  say  by  whom. 
The  altar-piece  is  done  in  Painswick  stone  of  a 
very  fine  texture,  and  as  a modern  piece  of  architec- 
ture, I should  say,  is  the  best  of  the  decorated 
Gothic  style  in  this  city.  I remember  seeing,  some 
time  back,  at  a little  distance  from  this  city,  a roof 
constructed  of  paper,  and  I believe  the  person  that 
constructed  the  same  was  a Londoner.  How  useful 
it  would  be  to  have  a reference  to  all  London 
improvements  and  inventions,  the  names  of  such 
inventors,  and  the  cost  price  attached.  I could  say 
much  more  on  the  subject,  but  I have  intruded  too 
long  already  on  your  attention.  My  sincere  wish 
j is,  that  I could  render  the  slightest  assistance  to 
your  praiseworthy  work  ; and  1 have  no  doubt  but 
it  will  meet  the  encouragement  it  deserves,  fori  am 
convinced  it  will  rectify  abuses,  disperse  the  gather- 
ing clouds  of  ignorance,  and  expel  the  vices  of 
drunken  tradesmen,  who  frequent  the  taverns  more 
for  information  and  company  than  from  vicious 
habits.  Happy  am  I to  say  that  such  a book  as 
The  Builder  will,  I trust,  have  the  desired  effect, 
as  the  price  is  within  the  power  of  the  most  humble 
tradesman,  of  which  I am  one. 

With  every  respect,  I remain,  gratefully, 

A Mechanic. 


iWscElIanca. 


New  Bridge  over  the  River  Wear. — This 
stupendous  bridge,  which  connects  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham with  Newcastle,  South  Shields,  and  Sunder- 
land, and  is  destined  to  form  a portion  of  the  great 
chain  of  railway  to  Edinburgh,  is  built  on  the  spot 
originally  selected  by  Mr.  Telford  for  a bridge  on 
the  line  of  the  projected  great  road  to  the  north  ; it 
was  designed  by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Burges,  after 
the  model  of  Trajan’s  bridge  at  Alcantara;  and, 
with  some  modifications  to  suit  the  locality,  has 
been  constructed  under  Mr.  Harrison,  the  engineer 
of  the  railway,  by  Messrs.  Gilb,  of  Aberdeen,  whose 
perseverance  and  skill  in  the  execution  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  in  contending  with  the  difficulties  of  it,  are 
highly  praised.  The  bridge  is  entirely  constructed 
of  freestone,  from  the  Pensher  quarries,  close  ad- 
joining ; and  as  a plain,  simple  structure,  contain- 
ing boldness  of  design  with  excellence  of  execution 
and  economy,  rivals  any  other  work  of  the  kind  in 
Great  Britain.  It  was  commenced  in  1836,  and 
finished  in  1838,  occupying  714  working  days,  and 
cost  about  35,000/. 

Lock  Hospital. — The  old  building  has  been  en- 
tirely pulled  down,  and  the  new  and  handsome  edi- 
fice now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  Harrow-road  is 
very  nearly  completed. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  25,  1843. 

It  is  most  consolatory  to  us,  in  that  course 
of  enlarged  experience  which  the  exercise  of 
this  our  vocation  has  called  us  into,  to  find  so 
many  evidences  of  the  right  selection  of  the 
period  we  have  chosen,  and  so  many  circum- 
stances in  agreement  with  our  intentions,  pre- 
senting themselves  on  every  side.  Nothing 
but  the  standing  in  the  position  in  which  wc 
do  could  enable  us  to  form  a correct  estimate 
of  the  real  state  of  feeling  of  the  different  par- 
ties in  the  community  towards  each  other  ; by 
placing  ourselves  midway  between  the  employ- 
ers and  the  workmen,  between  the  privileged 
and  wealthy  classes  and  those  who  have  to 
labour  for  their  competence,  wc  arc  enabled 
to  test  in  a great  measure  the  disposition 
of  each,  and  it  is  a great  happiness  to  us  to 
find  that  the  good  opinion  we  had  previously 
entertained  of  both  is  being  strengthened  and 
corroborated.  Wc  are  convinced  that  the 
wealthy  and  the  working  classes  only  want  to 
bebrought  to  a better  knowledge  of  each  other, 
to  revive  the  old  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
which  formerly  existed  between  them.  But 
the  barrier  of  the  middleman,  or  of  that  class 
of  middlemen,  whose  only  feeling  seemed  to 
be  for  self,  caring  not  one  groat  for,  nor  sym- 
pathising one  tittle  with,  the  two  great  classes 
whom  his  intervention  separated, — this  bar- 
rier, and  the  false  interpretings  which  it  pro- 
moted, had  threatened  to  alienate  the  two 
great  dependent  interests, and  the  working  man 
was  becoming  estranged  from  his  natural 
leaders  and  protectors. 

To  have  listened  to  the  auguries  between 
them,  oue  would  have  thought  that  a cordial 
hate  existed,  instead  of  a sincere  affection; 
but  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  case?  The 
gentry  and  clergy,  on  the  one  hand,  exhibiting 
the  greatest  zeal  and  interest  in  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  and  the  working  classes 
eagerly  responding  to  them  in  a spirit  of  grate- 
ful yet  manly  fidelity  on  the  other.  Witness 
of  the  first,  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  turn 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  la- 
bourers’ dwellings  — but,  above  all,  that 
sweeping  down  of  distinctions  in  places 
of  Avorship ; hitherto  it  has  only  been 
at  elections,  and  in  the  betting-ring,  that 
it  was  said  all  distinctions  were  levelled,  but 
now  we  see  the  lovelier  influence  of  art  instru- 
mental in  opening  a worthier  field  ; the  dis- 
cussion of  correct  principles  of  church  archi- 
tecture has  led  to  a sequence  of  proprieties  as 
to  the  occupation  of  our  churches,  and  the 
doom  of  the  system  of  separation  and  exclusion 
is  sealed  ; pews  and  select  places  are  to  be  abo- 
lished, the  rich  and  the  poor  are  to  be  equal 
brethren  before  the  altar.  Depend  upon  it,  this 
will  be  followed  by  a practical  brotherhood  out 
of  doors  ; but  we  need  go  no  further  than  to  the 
evidence  which  our  own  working  has  produced 
— the  letters  that  >vc  have  received  from  all 
classes  breathe  the  most  generous  and  friendly 
spirit,  and  simply  because  we  have  set  up  an 
organ  for  the  advocacy  of  the  just  interests  of 
all  classes  : the  rich  admire  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor ; the  poor  cling  to  it  because  it  ex- 
hibits their  virtues  to  those  above  them,  and 
shews  how  worthy  they  are  of  affection  and 
confidence. 

Another  subject  for  congratulation  with  ns 
is  the  growing  taste  for  a style  in  Art,  which 
promises  to  provide  abundant  employment 


for  our  increasing  population,  and  removes 
from  us  the  fear  that  infected  many  as  to  the 
threatened  inroads  upon  the  labour  province; 
it  is  for  us  to  cultivate  it,  and  by  so  doing  to 
solve  a problem  which  statesmen  and  poli- 
tical economists  arc  at  fault  in,  or  beaten  with. 
Public  opinion,  it  has  been  said,  is  omnipotent, 
and  public  opinion  in  matters  of  taste  will  of 
a truth  be  found  to  be  so  ; let  that  opinion  and 
that  taste  be  moulded  into  the  channels  of 
variety  and  originality  in  ornament,  and  we 
have  a guarantee  of  an  extension  of  the  field 
of  labour  to  an  incalculable  amount.  We 
have  lately  looked  on  the  new  Catholic  Church 
of  St.  George's  Fields,  building  under  Mr. 
Pugin,  and  our  gratification  has  been  excessive 
to  witness  the  beauty  and  variety,  yet  perfect 
affinity  of  every  bay  of  the  exterior  side  of  the 
church.  Evcrv  window  differs  in  the  line, 
though  harmonising  in  the  expression  of  its 
tracerv,  and  the  exquisite  perforated  parapet  is 
regulated  in  the  same  manner.  Let  but  this 
taste  prevail,  let  each  compartment  of  a build- 
ing, and  each  building,  present  this  feature  of 
unique  varieties,  and  art  and  artists  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Then,  in  the  paintng  of  our 
edifices,  public  and  private,  in  the  staining  of 
glass,  the  frescoes,  the  carvings,  the  encaustic 
tiles,  mosaics,  why  are  not  all  these  to  be  pur- 
sued and  cultivated  as  of  old  ? They  arc  to  be 
so  ; and  we  direct  the  attention  of  every  youth, 
and  every  artizan  with  the  hope  of  days  left  in 
him,  we  direct  them  to  this,  and  implore  them 
to  make  a timely  and  an  earnest  application  of 
their  faculties  in  preparation  for  the  forth- 
coming change. 

We  think  it  of  great  importance  to  our 
readers  to  call  their  attention  to  an  invaluable 
means  of  their  attaining  that  proficiency  as 
draughtsmen,  designers,  and  modellers  which 
the  spirit  of  our  preceding  remark  points  out 
the  necessity  of.  For  many  years  it 
has  been  the  reproach  of  this  country  that 
so  little  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  go- 
vernment for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of 
design  as  applicable  to  the  decoration  of 
buildings  and  to  our  manufactures.  At 
length,  however,  the  British  Government 
has  set  about  it  in  right  earnest,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  liberality  that  contrasts  most  extra- 
ordinarily with  its  former  apathy  and  exclu. 
siveness.  Wc  were  at  the  Somerset  House 
School  of  Design  yesterday,  and  it  is 
really  most  exhilarating  to  see  that  which 
is  now  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  youth 
of  our  country,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  art  of  Design,  and  acquire  a skill 
in  artistic  delineations  and  in  modelling.  A 
large  and  noble  suite  of  rooms  is  set  apart  for 
their  use;  it  is  crowded  with  objects  of  in- 
struction— casts  and  designs  ; and  already,  we 
understand,  some  300  pupils,  boys  and  young 
men,  under  the  training  and  superintendence 
of  first-rate  masters,  are  availing  themselves 
of  these  unheard-of  advantages  at  the  rate 
of  45.  per  month,  for  five  hours  in  every 
day  except  Saturday,  which  is  four  hours,  and 
at  2s.  per  month  for  the  evening  classes;  but 
the  morning  pupils  have  the  privilege  for  the 
45.  payment  of  attending  the  evening  classes  as 
well! — A council  of  gentlemen,  eminent  for 
their  professional  and  amateur  taste,  preside 
over  this  great  and  important  school,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Dyce,  the  professor  of  architectural 
embellishments  to  King's  College. 

Now,  we  tell  every  young  man  who  has  the 
opportunity,  and  who  requires  to  know  any 
thing  of  the  arts  taught  here,  that  he  is  guilty 
of  a gross  injustice  to  himself,  and  is  most 
criminally  negligent  of  his  own  interests,  if, 


unable  to  procure  it  by  other  means,  he  neglect 
this  noble  opportunity.  Branch  schools  have 
been  already  established  in  York,  Nottingham, 
and  Sheffield,  we  believe,  and  arc  intended 
for  several  other  cities  and  towns,  and  we 
enjoin  upon  the  inhabitants  of  all  those 
places  where  the  chance  is  vouchsafed  to  them 
of  having  these  branch  schools,  to  bestir  them- 
selves to  secure  for  their  youths  the  immense 
advantages  which  these  institutions  are  calcu- 
lated to  secure  to  them.  We  shall  enter  into 
farther  particulars  at  our  first  leisure,  and,  so 
far  as  the  facilities  may  be  accorded  to  us,  will 
give  the  most  practical  information  for  our 
friends  and  readers. 


MOST  IMPORTANT  INVENTION  AS 
AFFECTING  ARCHITECTURE. 

W F.  gave,  in  a former  number,  a paragraph 
respecting  the  new  method  of  galvanizing  iron, 
in  other  words,  protecting  it  from  rust;  we 
now  resume  the  subject;  and  we  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  the  most 
impressive  terms  we  can  command,  to  this 
grand  revolutionizing  agent  in  the  matter 
of  style  in  architecture.  Thank  God ! we 
may  sav,  we  have  no  style,  and  therefore  no- 
thing to  be  knocked  down  by  it;  a revolution, 
therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  is  not  to 
be  dreaded.  For  three  centuries  we  have  been 
flitting  about,  reviving  old  styles,  but  settling 
upon  none,  as  indeed  was  certain  to  be  the  re- 
sult, for  nations  do  not  make  steps  in  retro- 
gression. The  Greek  and  the  Gothic  had  been 
worn  out,  and  various  compounds  had  been 
tried,  and  compounds  upon  compounds  ; a pre- 
mium offered  for  a new  style,  or  a new  order 
of  architecture,  as  it  is  termed  ; various  abor- 
tions have  been  produced,  all  failing,  because 
of  the  misdirection  of  men’s  ingenuity,  seek- 
ing to  re-work  a principle  that  had  been  fairly 
exhausted,  and  forgetting,  or  it  never  occur- 
ring to  them,  that  the  creative  origin  of  all  styles 
has  to  be  sought  for  inother  elements  than  mere 
reproductions.  The  horizontal  structure  and 
stvle  in  marble  and  stone  had  been  carried  to 
its  boundaries  by  classic  nations;  the  arch  had 
grown  out  of  it,  and  through  all  the  phases  of 
human  ingenuity  had  run  its  existence,  from 
the  acutest  point  of  the  lancet  to  the  most 
depressed  oblique  of  the  Tudor  era  ; aye,  even 
to  the  horizontal  lintel  again,  as  though  ex- 
tremes had  met  after  ages  of  wanderings,  and 
confessed  an  end  of  their  respective  cycles. 
Marble,  stone,  brick,  timber  had  done  ample 
service  to  both  styles,  in  the  respective  modes 
of  applying  these  materials  ; but  iron,  the  deep- 
drawn  product  of  a new  quarry,  to  England 
what  Pcntelicus  was  to  Greece,  and  Carara 
to  Italy,  and  what  her  own  ancient  forests  of 
timber  and  surface  quarries  of  stone  were  to 
her, — Iron,  from  its  deep  embowellings,  with 
its  kindred  and  associate  tributary,  coal ; these, 
under  the  guidance  of  new  workings  of  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  science, have  been  evoked  to 
create,  as  it  were,  a new  world,  another  hemi- 
sphere of  art,  and  all  the  forms,  essentials,  and 
characteristics  of  the  old  world  and  its  pro- 
ducts became  inapplicable,  or  only  so  far  ap- 
plicable as  to  servefor  a basis  of  knowledge  and 
a groundwork  of  principles.  The  mode,  man- 
ner, or  fashion  is  destined  to  a change  as 
signal  as  ever  marked  an  era — the  transition 
has  been  nearly  run  through,  and  that,  one  of 
chaotic  and  versatile  imaginings  or  imitations. 
But  for  a little  time  longer  shall  we  be  doomed 
to  hear  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  or  Gothic  style 
in  modern  buildings — it  is  a solecism  in  ex- 
pression. In  England,  at  least,  we  shall  hear  of 
what  we  ought  to  hear,  an  English  style,  or 
more  reasonably  still,  we  may  not  hear  of  style 
at  all.  Who  asks  for  a definition  of  that  which 
defines  itself?  Adapt  your  buildings,  as  the 
ancients  did,  to  the  ohject  or  convenience  re- 
quired, to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated, and  to  the  materials  with  which  you  are 
provided,  and,  like  them,  you  will  not  be 
asking  what  style  they  are  in.  Think  you  that 
the  subjects  of  our  first  Edward  troubled  their 
heads  with  antecedent  styles?  or  with  any 
denomination  of  their  own  ? No;  they  would 
as  soon  have  engaged  in  building  a medley  of 
all  styles  and  cras,^  as  we  are  doing — running 
through  our  copyisms  in  some  quarter  of  a 
centurv,  raging  vehemently  in  turns  for  this  or 
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that  fashion  of  revival.  No,  their  manner  was 
rutional  and  congruous,  and  ours  can  only  he 
so  by  imitating  the  principle  which  guided 
them,  and  which  is  eternal,  rather  than  the 
manner  which  is  varying,  and  perpetually 
under  the  influence  of  accident  or  newly  deve- 
loping circumstance. 

To  iron,  then,  we  look  as  the  determining 
circumstance  in  our  career  as  an  original  ar- 
chitectural people,  and  are  only  amused  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  objections  that  are  continually 
being  raised  by  those  who  are  destined  to 
follow  in  the  crowd  and  not  to  lead  in  the 
movement.  At  present  a dozen  little  knots  of 
adventurers  under  their  respective  leaders  create 
a stir,  and  compel  attention  by  the  vehemence, 
and  we  will  add  the  sincerity  and  the  talent, 
with  which  they  pursue  their  respective  fan- 
cies. But  there  is  a quiet  progression  of  a less 
obtrusive  party,  whose  way  is  being  heralded 
by  the  note  of  successive  discoveries,  and  whose 
purpose  is  being  moulded  in  the  deep  matrix  of 
a calm  philosophy.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say 
more  for  the  present,  by  way  of  anticipation, 
but  we  will  just  take  leave  to  liken  the  case  to 
an  analogous  one  within  recent  experience; 
we  descend  from  what  maybe  thought  high,  to 
humble  ground,  from  architecture  to  road- 
making. 

A few  years  back  we  were  being  amused, 
interested,  and  profited  by  experiments  and 
plans  for  improvements  in  road-making,  and 
McAdam  gave  his  name  along  with  his  inge- 
nuity to  a system,  which,  if  fairly  examined, 
was  little  more  than  a revival  of  a very  old 
method,  or  a close  imitation  of  it;  instantly  a 
tide  of  improvement  set  in,  and  new  lines  of 
road  were  devised  and  carried  out  in  every 
direction  ; old  materials  and  old  methods  were 
adopted,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  a 
perfect  system.  No  roads  like  the  English 
roads,  nothing  so  perfect! — but  what  was 
going  on  quietly  in  and  for  the  service  of  our 
mining  districts? — An  Iron  wav* — the  new 
material  and  a new  mode,  with  Iron  and  Coal 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  railroad  from  Stock- 
ton  to  Darlington  was  one  of  the  quiet  and 
comparatively  unobtrusive  first  steps  of  the 
movement;  the  vehement  advocates  of  the  old 
style , and  the  learned  and  experienced  authori- 
ties in  road  economy,  marvelled  at  the  igno- 
rance of  the  new-light  men ; and  even  the 
grave  authority  of  the  sages  in  science  was 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  the  very  mo- 
derate first  results  predicated  of  the  new 
svstem.  What  was  the  case?  Why,  on  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  the 
world  was  startled  by  more  than  the  verifica- 
tion of  all  the  terms  of  the  problem  ; and — but 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  it — the  results  are  all 
familiar  to  our  readers.  Railways  cover,  or 
promise  to  cover,  the  face  of  the  country. 
Iron  has  thus  been  at  the  bottom  of  a revolu- 
tion in  road-making;  it  is,  in  our  firm  opinion, 
destined  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  a revolution  in 
architecture.  Would  that  we  could  persuade 
our  class  to  think  so  ; that,  opening  their  eyes 
to  the  consequences,  they  may  be  prepared  to 
avert  all  disturbing  and  mischievous  effects. 
But  we  fear  it — we  fear  that,  like  the  road 
proprietors,  coach  proprietors,  inn-keepers, 
road -trustees,  and  others  having  a vested  in- 
terest in  the  old  roads  and  modes  of  convey- 
ance, that  they  will  be  lulled  into  a false  secu- 
rity, and  consoled  by  the  assurances  of  false 
prophets,  and  thus  suffer  a ruinous  amount 
of  damage  ; while  the  country  itself  has  expe- 
rienced a disruption  which  threatens  to  coun- 
terbalance all  the  benefits  that  the  new  system 
promised,  or  really  had  in  store  for  us. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  question,  which 
will  serve  us  for  many  turns  of  disquisition 
and  future  illustration,  we  will  content  our- 
selves bv  saving,  that  we  see,  and  have  long 
seen,  nil  the  objections  on  the  score  of  detail 
as  to  mouldings  and  members  of  a structure, 
vanish  into  thin  air,  as  we  also  saw  the  other 
objection  a frivolity,  which  grounded  itself  on 
the  impracticability  of  preserving  iron  from 
oxidation.  We  always  answered,  Wait  awhile  ; 
chemical  science  will  in  time  produce  the  re- 
medy, and  that  remedy  we  have  now  detailed 
before  us  in  a prospectus,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following  report  of  an  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Graham. 

“The  effect  of  zinc  in  protecting  iron  from  oxi- 
dation has  been  known  to  chemists  for  some  time. 
When  these  two  metals  are  in  contact,  an  electrical 
or  gaivanic  relation  is  established  between  them,  by 
which  the  iron  ceases  to  be  susceptible  of  corrosion 


by  dilute  acids,  saline  solution,  or  atmospheric  hu- 
midity. It  was  found  in  experiments  lately  con- 
ducted at  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  that  small  pieces  of 
zinc  attached  to  each  link  of  a chain-cable  were  ade- 
quate to  defend  it  from  corrosion  in  sea-water.  The 
protection  was  observed  to  be  complete  even  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  iron  chains  by  which  buoys  are 
moored  (and  which,  from  being  alternately  exposed 
to  sea-water  and  air,  is  particularly  liable  to  oxida- 
tion), so  long  as  the  zinc  remained  in  contact  with 
the  iron  links.  The  protecting  influence  of  the 
zinc  could  not  be  more  certainly  secured  than  in 
the  nrticles  prepared  by  the  patent  process,  the  iron 
surface  being  uniformly  coated  over  by  that  metal. 
In  trials  to  which  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
jecting them,  the  iron  escaped  untouched  in  acid 
liquids,  so  long  as  a particle  of  the  zinc  covering  re- 
mained undissolved.  The  same  protection  is  af- 
forded to  iron  in  the  open  atmosphere  by  zinc,  with 
a loss  of  its  own  substance,  which  is  inappreciably 
minute.  The  zinc  covering  has  the  advantage  over 
tinning,  that,  although  it  may  be  worn  off,  and  the 
iron  below  it  partially  exposed,  the  iron  is  still 
secured  from  oxidation  by  the  galvanic  action, 
while  the  smallest  quantity  of  zinc  remains  upon 
it ; whereas  tin,  in  common  tin  plate,  affords  no 
protection  of  this  kind,  and  not  being  absolutely  im- 
permeable to  air  and  moisture,  the  iron  under  it 
soon  begins  to  rust  in  a damp  atmosphere.  The 
simplicity  and  perfect  efficacy  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  defend  iron  from  the  wasting  influence  of 
air  and  humidity  in  this  process  of  zinc  tinning 
certainly  entitle  it  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  economical  discoveries  of  the  present 
age. 

“ Thomas  Graham,  Professor  of  Chemistry.” 
University  College,  London, 

April  nth,  1838. 


GEOMETRICAL  EXERCISES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  the  problem  of  Sam  Twab, 
I beg  to  hand  you  the  following  solution : — 

Take  a round  bit  of  wood,  like  a cork  (or  a cork 
will  do  as  well),  let  it  fit  the  round  hole,  and  be 
made  equal  in  height  to  its  diameter,  it  will  fit  the 
square  hole ; then  cut  off  from  two  opposite  sides, 
so  as  to  form  a triangle,  and  it  will  complete  the 
figure,  a perspective  of  which  is  given  below. 

Yours  faithfully,  X. 

We  have  received  solutions  also  from  James 
Pearson,  Northampton  ; W.  Muskery,  &c. 


Sir, — It  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure,  from  the 
commencement  of  your  excellent  periodical,  to 
mark  its  progress  in  society,  and  likewise  increase 
of  numbers  printed  (more  especially  as  a young 
beginner),  feeling  convinced  that  it  will  greatly 
assist  and  forward  me  and  my  fellow-students  in  the 
fine  art  of  architecture,  of  which  I am  an  admirer 
and  student.  The  following  problem  I beg  to  trans- 
mit to  your  notice  for  the  solution  of  your  readers, 
and  by  the  insertion  of  which  you  will  greatly 
oblige  your  wcllwisher,  and 

A Young  Student. 

March  20,  1843. 

A gentleman  possessing  an  estate  in  the  country,  in 
the  form  of  a perfect  hexagon,  bequeaths  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — The  triangle  marked  A to  his  wife, 
the  rest  among  his  nine  children,  viz.  six  of  them 
to  have  the  whole  of  their  portion  now,  and  to  be 
all  of  an  equal  size  and  form  ; the  remaining  three 
to  have  the  rest ; theirs  to  be  also  equal  in  size  and 
form,  but  of  such  dimension  that  at  the  death  of 
the  mother,  her  triangle  divided  amongst  these  three 
shall  make  each  of  theirs  equal  in  contents  to  each 
of  the  other  s’x. 


[All  propositions  should  have  the  solution  accom- 
panying them. — Ed.] 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

•Sir, — May  I beg  of  your  intelligent  readers 
to  be  favoured  with  a solution  of  the  following  pro- 
position : — 

Required,  to  cut  a circular  piece  of  wood  or  card 
so  that  the  parts  into  which  it  is  cut  may  form  two 
ovals.  Yours  obediently, 

E.  M- 

ARCIIITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this 
subject,  and  so  much  ill  blood  engendered 
by  the  faulty  system  of  adjudication,  that  we 
feel  called  upon  at  this  early  opportunity  to 
endeavour  to  throw  over  the  troubled  waters 
the  oil  of  peace.  We  have  always  contended 
that  there  was  a way  to  conduct  these  matters 
equitably  and  satisfactorily.  We  had  in  our 
private  circle  propounded  our  plans,  and  we 
longed  for  the  time  when  we  could  more  effec- 
tually urge  them  upon  the  attention  of  our  bro- 
ther professionals  ; we  think  the  time  is  come, 
and  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  its  having 
fallen  in  our  way  to  dwell  upon  the  following 
— a short  memoir  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  which 
we  extract  from  the  last  number  of  the  Illus- 
trated Polytechnic  Review. 

LORENZO  GHIBERTI. 

“ It  was  in  the  year  1401  that  the  priors  of  the 
confraternity  of  merchants  at  Florence  invited  the 
artists  of  Italy  to  assemble  in  that  city  and  vie 
with  one  another  in  the  production  of  plans  for 
one  of  the  gates  to  the  baptistery  of  St.  John.»Many 
obeyed  the  invitation,  and  seven  were  chosen,  to 
each  of  whom  the  priors  gave  a sum  that  should 
cover  his  annual  expenses  and  indemnify  him  for 
the  loss  of  a year’s  labour,  on  condition  that  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  he  should  produce  a 
panel  in  gilt  bronze,  on  which  should  be  sculp- 
tured, in  bas-relief,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  When 
the  year  had  expired,  thirty-four  persons,  sculp- 
tors, painters,  partly  from  Florence,  and  partly 
from  other  places  in  Italy,  assembled  to  adjudicate 
the  prize.  It  was  determined  that  the  adjudication 
should  take  place  in  public,  and  be  supported  by  the 
reasons,  orally  delivered,  of  each  judge.  Jacobo 
della  Quercia,  of  Sienna  ; Niccolo  d’ Arezzo,  his 
pupil ; Simon  da  Cnlle,  surnamed  de’  Bronzi ; and 
Francesco  di  Voldunbrina,  produced  works  that 
were  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  three  ; while 
Brunelleschi  and  Donatello,  the  latter  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  confessed  at  once  the  superiority  of  the 
seventh,  a young  man  of  three  and  twenty,  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti,  the  son  of  Uguccio,  a citizen  of  Florence, 
the  member  of  a family  illustrious  by  the  offices 
which  its  members  had  filled,  and  their  success  in 
the  arts,  more  especially  that  of  carving  in  gold 
and  silver.  Lorenzo  had  all  the  tastes  proper  to  its 
family,  and  more  power  than  was  ordinarily  allotted 
to  it.  As  an  architect  he  was  associated  with  no 
less  a person  than  Brunelleschi.  As  a painter  he 
made  himself  a name  by  a figure  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  on  the  window  of  the  church  of  Or-San- 
Michele,  and  the  painting  on  glass  of  Santa  Maria 
de’  Fiori ; as  a writer  he  distinguished  himself  by  a 
treatise  on  sculpture,  a copy  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Magliabecchian  library. 

His  fellow  citizens  did  not  raise  him  to  the  su- 
preme dignity  of  gonfoloniere  of  justice ; but  he 
died  in  the  rank  next  to  it,  as  major  of  the  council 
degli  Signori,  about  the  year  1455,  and  in  his 
78  th  year. 

Wo  have  here  two  themes  suggested  to  us, 
both  matters  near  to  our  heart,  both  placed  in 
the  most  favourable  light  we  could  wish  for — 
we  have  the  guild  or  confraternity,  and  the 
competitive  trial  and  tribunal ; but  it  is  with 
the  latter  only  that  we  propose  to  deal  on  the 
present  occasion. 

How  true  it  is  that  “ there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,”  and  if  we  would  condescend 
to  look  into  the  records  of  past  time,  we  should 
find  a working  precedent,  applicable  with  but 
slight  modifications  to  almost  every  case  of 
difficulty  in  modern  experience.  Here  we 
have  a competition  carried  on  in  a spirit  that 
engenders  no  bitterness,  excites  to  no  unworthy 
tactics,  degrades  no  one,  and,  if  possible,  ele- 
vates the  art.  How  different  to  the  plan  pur- 
sued now-a-days  in  this  country!  We  have 
known  many  competitions  wherein  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  architects  have  been  engaged, 
many  of  them  for  a month,  six  weeks,  and  two 
months,  in  the  formation  and  production  of 
their  designs — bringing  to  bear  upon  them  all 
the  acquirements  and  talent  of  which  they  were 
masters,  and  if  we  sum  up  the  aggregate  value 
of  these  plans  measured  by  the  time  and 
labour  and  outlay  absorbed,  we  might  venture 
to  place  them  at  from  .£3,000  to  .£5,000  ; well, 
these  plans,  the  anxious  care  of  so  many  pro- 
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fcssional  men,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  deci- 
sion of — what?  not  a jury  of  architects,  cer- 
tainly, not  a jury  of  artists,  not  n jury 
of  amateurs,  but  a committee  of  gentle- 
men, it  may  be  of  highly  honourable 
purpose,  but  many  of  them  hardly  ca- 
pable of  understanding  a map  or  ground 
plan — gentlemen  who  would  not  defraud  their 
neighbours  of  an  ounce  in  the  weight  of  a com- 
modity, or  a yard  in  the  award  of  his  land,  but 
who  little  think  how  huge  a fraud  they  are 
now  thrown  upon  the  risk  of  committing,  and 
which  it  is  a hundred  to  one  but  they  do  com- 
mit. Here  they  have  placed  before  them  a 
number  of  beautiful  designs,  things  far  beyond 
their  powers  of  production,  and  yet,  strange  to 
sav,  not  thought  to  be  beyond  their  powers  of 
adjudication.  This  sort  of  committee  we  ad- 
mit again  is  frequently  made  up  of  most  wor- 
thy persons  in  their  respective  walks  of  life, 
who  would  scorn  to  do  an  injury  or  an  injustice 
designedly  ; aye,  and  who  would  shrink  from 
the  discharge  of  duties  for  which  they  con- 
sidered themselves  inadequate;  but  in  the  case 
of  architectural  competition,  without  reflection, 
constitute  themselves  a jury  to  determine  on 
the  superior  artistic  merit  of  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred competitors ; not  only  dealing  with  the 
question  of  property,  that  is,  of  every  man’s 
absolute  interest  to  the  extent  of  his  outlay, 
and  the  value  of  his  plans,  which  may  be  of 
many  hundreds  of  pounds,  but  with  his  profes- 
sional fame.  The  thing  is  monstrous,  and 
will  come  to  be  regarded  as  such  when  “The 
Builder  ” has  outlived  a year  or  two,  and  be- 
come the  recording  page  of  disquisitions  on 
this  subject.  Yes,  and  men  will  shrink  from 
the  assumption  of  such  power;  they  will  as 
soon  grasp  at  the  reins  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

But  we  will  put  the  case  again  ; for  it  is  only 
by  constant  iteration  that  great  enormities  or 
absurdities  are  exposed,  or  that  men  can  be 
stirred  up  to  the  rectification  of  things. 

Recurring  to  the  case  of  one  of  these  large 
competitions,  we  will  take  the  instance  of  one 
in  particular  of  the  competitions.  Say  it  is  a 
town  hall,  a music  hall,  a public  school,  an 
Exchange,  or  the  like.  Here  we  have  before 
us  one  of  the  ardent  and  devoted  students  of 
a superior  profession,  one  who  has  spent  his 
thrice  seven  years,  it  may  he,  in  all  that  labour 
of  research,  calculation,  trial,  in  that  union 
of  mathematical  investigation  and  practice, 
with  the  cultivation  of  taste  which  arc  required 
to  fit  him  to  he  the  professor  of  so  distin- 
guished an  art  and  science.  lie  has  entered 
into  this  competition  heart  and  soul,  early  and 
late  he  is  engaged  in  it ; his  thoughts  at  every 
leisure  and  out  of  leisure  are  absorbed  by  it ; 
he  rakes  together  every  particular  to  bear  upon 
the  question  ; he  consults  authorities,  weighs, 
rejects,  adopts, — brings  more  intense  anxiety, 
in  fact,  to  bear  upon  some  one  point  of  his 
composition,  than  His  judges  will  give  to  the 
whole ; aye,  and  even  to  the  whole  labours  of 
all  the  competitors.  Well,  after  two  or  three 
weeks  of  this  species  of  deliberation,  more 
anxious  and  more  constrained  to  his  subject 
than  if  there  were  a reality  and  a certainty 
about  his  success,  he  next  engages  in 
the  more  mechanical  duty  of  completing 
his  finished  draughts  upon  paper;  he  goes 
on  labouring  with  his  assistants,  bestow- 
ing all  the  care  of  the  practised  and 
the  skilful  hand,  and  produces  a volume 
of  beautiful  drawings  and  writings,  each  sheet 
worth  their  covering  in  coin;  they  arc  complet- 
ed and  despatched  ; he  now  snatches  a little 
repose  from  his  labours,  and  indulges  for  the 
day  or  two  that  he  knows  his  designs  are  in 
transit,  in  the  first  moment  of  comparative 
indifference;  all  the  rest  is,  as  we  have  said, 
anxiety  and  solicitude.  Ilis  drawings  arrive 
at  their  destination— they  arc  opened  out  with 
the  irreverent  hand  of  some  attorney’s  clerk, 
who,  with  his  master,  views  these  productions 
of  the  artist’s  hand  and  the  philosophic  mind 
with  much  less  gusto  than  an  engrossed 
parchment,  or  even  the  draft  of  a lease  or 
bond — the  drawings  arc  laid  out,  and  fumbled 
over  bv  a few  privileged  committee-men  and  a 
little  knot  of  11  picture  fanciers,”  or,  as  they  are 
esteemed,  great  judges  of  “pretty”  designs  ; 
the  effects  of  a previous  canvas  begin  to  ex- 
hibit themselves;  favourites,  personal  favourites, 
have  their  mottoes  deciphered,  if  indeed  such 
process  were  necessary  from  its  being  too  well 
uncerstood  beforehand. 

( To  he  continued.) 


PROPOSED  BUILDERS’  COMPANY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Dear  Sir, — If  I have  any  foresight  of  the  pro- 
gress of  The  Builder,  judging  that  it  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a gentlemanly  manner,  I should  say  that 
it  will  be  supported  by  all  classes. 

Looking  at  the  great  bulk  of  property  erected  daily 
and  yearly,  the  thousands  of  builders,  joiners,  car- 
penters, masons,  and  others  existing  in  this  coun- 
try at  all  times,  I would  suggest  to  your  subscri- 
bers that  a new  Builders'  Company  should  be  formed 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Goldsmiths’,  and  other 
great  important  companies  now  in  existence,  and 
whose  accumulated  wealth  at  all  times  affords  a 
relief  to  thousands  in  distress,  in  sickness,  and  in 
decrepit  old  age. 

Such  a company  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  soon 
formed  and  established  ; Tiie  Builder  would,  by 
that  means,  be  read  in  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. In  order  to  effect  this  humane  society,  let  a 
committee  be  formed,  a prospectus  issued,  and 
rules  and  regulations  drawn  up,  and  secretaries  and 
other  officers  appointed,  in  London  and  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  kingdom.  Such  an  institu- 
tion maybe  like  Solomon’s  Temple : “And  the  house, 
when  it  was  in  building,  was  built  of  stone  made 
ready  before  it  was  brought  thither.”  You  may 
command  my  best  exertions  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Leeds.  F. 


ON  MOULDINGS  FOR  CORNICES. 

We  have  this  day,  without  any  fixed  system,, 
or  a view  to  consecutive  arrangement,  laid  hold 
of  one  subject  for  illustration,  by  way  of  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  workman  to  a be- 
ginning point  in  the  consideration  of  what  is 
proper  and  reasonable  as  regards  the  applica- 
tion and  character  of  mouldings — and  the  in- 
stance we  have  chosen  is  that  of  cornices.  A 
large  majority  of  our  ordinary  houses  display 
no  higher  pretensions  in  the  way  of  exterior 
ornament  than  a cornice  at  the  eaves  of  the 
roof,  or  to  the  shop  front,  or  to  the  principal 
door-stead,  and  therefore  to  lay  down  a rule 
by  which  the  workman  may  be  guided  towards 
correctness  in  this  particular  may  be  a more 
practical  lesson  than  to  dilute  upon  greater  re- 
finements, such  as  styles  and  orders,  which  ap- 
pertain to  structures  of  greater  pretension, 
and  where  an  architect  is  expected  to  preside. 
Wc  know  well  that  most  workmen,  in  following 
out  their  fancy  in  the  selection  of  mouldings,  sel- 
dom pursue  any  such  rule  as  is  suggested  by  the 
following  guiding  considerations  ; but  if  they 
did,  we  are  sure  the  result  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory  to  themselves,  and  we  need 
not  say,  more  conducive  to  a fixedness  of 
judgment  or  taste — the  rule  we  allude  to 
arises  from  considerations  as  to  the  object 
required,  and  the  material  employed.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  a difference  should  prevail 
in  the  case  of  using  stone  or  wood — the 
mouldings  should  be  different,  and  the  general 
form  and  character  of  the  cornice.  Stone 
should  represent  its  own  massiveness,  and  not 
be  cut  or  moulded  so  much  as  when  a lighter 
material  is  used.  Wood  will  admit  of  greater 
projections,  and  more  play  of  appropriation — 
the  cornice  of  wood  may  shelter  the  house 
front  more  than  the  stone  can  be  adapted  for; 
but  where  the  projection  is  large,  a reasonable 
amount  of  support  should  be  provided  in  the 
way  of  truss,  cantaliver,  block,  or  bracket. 
Stone  will  require  more  of  this  support  than 
wood ; that  is,  the  blocks  more  frequent  and 
more  massive ; and  with  attention  to  these 
particulars,  wooden  cornices  may  be  applied 
equal  in  beauty  and  appropriateness  to  the 
best  in  stone — propriety  is  the  first  clement  of 
beauty. 

We  shall  not  further  enter  into  this  subject 
on  the  present  occasion  than  to  give  examples 
of  the  ancient  methods  of  cornices  : the  first 
is  from  the  Greek,  the  next  from  the  Roman, 
and  the  third  from  the  Gothic  style.  These 
were  all  executed  in  marble  and  stone,  and 
exhibit  much  variety;  but  yet  arc  all  of  them 
characteristic  of  the  material  used.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  Gothic  cor- 
nice is  not  the  least  to  be  admired  or  approved 
of  in  this  respect.  The  fourth  example  is  one 
that  will  afford  a little  amusement,  being 
brought  in  the  way  of  contrast,  and  the 
first  that  presented  itself  to  our  eyes  in  the 
way  of  “ carpenter’s  style  ” of  the  modern 
taste.  It  will  dispose  many  to  smile,  and  yet 
we  are  bold  enough  to  avow  that  we  prefer  it, 
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as  being  in  wood,  to  the  scores  of  repetitions.in 
the  same  material  of  massive  cornices  borrow- 
ed from  stone  exemplars.  The  rude  and 
inartistic  way  of  moulding  will  be  objected  to, 
but  the  propriety  of  application  of  the  slab  or 
plank  of  timber  is  as  defensible  on  every 
ground  of  reasoning,  as  that  of  the  stone  or 
marble  in  the  best  of  the  three  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  main  principle  observed  is  right, 
and  wc  shall  take  occasion  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject on  this  assumption,  and  to  give  a few 
forms  of  cornices  where  more  appropriate 
mouldings  arc  combined. 


Grecian  Cornice. 


Roman  Cornice. 


Gothic  Cornice. 


Modern  Cornice. 
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PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  LECTURES, 

No.  IV. 

EThis  lecture,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
mmme  with  which  the  Professor  set  out,  was 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  domestic  and  villa 
architecture,  and  abounded  in  interest.  T o 
the  attentive  listener  it  afforded  an  intellectual 
treat,  interspersed  as  it  was  with  historical  and 
traditionary  jottings  of  the  nationalities,  man- 
ners, domestic  customs, and  requirements  of  the 
ancients  ; presenting,  as  it  were,  a diorama  of 
this  division  of  the'  art ; in  which  the  promi- 
nent exemplars  stood  forth  boldly  and  beauti- 
fully in  the  foreground. 

To  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  great  nations  , 
of  antiquity,  the  requirements  of  their  climate,  I 
and  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  of  which 
thev  were  common  heritors,  may  undoubtedly 
bo  traced  the  manner  and  peculiarity  of  ar- 
rangement which  extended  to  domestic  ar- 
chitecture. The  descriptions  of  the  luxurious 
villas  of  the  wealthy  Roman  patricians  were 
vivid  and  interesting.  That  ot  Hadrian  was 
instanced  bv  the  Professor,  as  “ the  depository, 
within  a wall  often  miles  in  circumference,  of 
all  the  acquirements  in  skill,  and  collections  ot 
taste,  made  by  that  Emperor  during  incessant 
travel  of  twenty-one  years  throughout  his  do- 
minions. The  wreck  of  this  gigantic  museum, 
truly  Roman  in  conception  and  extent,  fur- 
nished the  baths  of  Caracalla,  eighty  years  after, 
and  centuries  since,  the  \ atican,  in  some  of  its 
most  precious  adornments.’  The  nineteen 
villas  of  Cicero,  and  the  taste  for  collections 
in  the  fine  arts,  of  that  man  of  letters  and  virtil, 
were  then  introduced  ; and  the  epicurean  taste 
cultivated  bv  Pliny  in  his  villa  at  Laurentinum 
pleasingly  described.  These  are  indeed  the 
classical  touches  which  an  accomplished 
teacher  only  commands,  and  they  were  applied 
by  Mr.  Cockerell  with  a tact  combining  great 
attraction  to  an  auditory,  with  relief  to  the 
student,  from  the  tedium  too  often  experienced 
in  his  attendance  at  professional  discourses. 

The  Professor,  for  the  sake  of  continuity, 
proceeded  to  notice  “ the  modern  villas  of 
Rome,  built  by  the  Popes  and  Cardinals  since 
the  fifteenth  century,  which  convey  to  us  some 
of  those  graces  in  which  the  ancient  villas 
abounded.  In  these,  all  the  great  masters  of 
the  revival  have  displayed  their  research  and 
ingenuity.” 

No  doubt,  the  ancient  site  of  military  su- 
premacy, and  treasury  of  the  world  in  wealth 
and  art,  afterwards  equally  towering  as  the 
patrimony  of  the  Christian  Church,  did,  in  ef- 
fect, stimulate  the  revival  through  the  muni- 
ficence of  her  princely  hierarchy.  Always  in- 
tent on  vastness  and  decoration  as  essentials  to 
the  fitness  of  buildings  dedicated  to  sacred 
purposes,  they  lrad  never  lost  sight  of  the  arts 
of  construction  and  manipulation,  which  were 
cultivated  within  the  cloister,  when  all  without 
that  refuge  was  chaotic;  no  sooner,  however, 
bad  the  limitations  imposed  upon  despotism  by 
the  increase  of  population,  and  that  bonding 
of  interests  which  so  largely  promotes  indivi- 
dual security,  been  brought  about,  than  we 
find  churchmen  to  have  been  amongst  the  first 
to  encourage  styles  adapted  to  the  peaceful  en- 
joyments of  advancing  civilization. 

"Of  the  progress  of  our  own  domestic  and 
villa  architecture,  we  must  give  the  Professor 
room  to  speak  for  himself,  coinciding  as  we 
do  in  the  far  greater  part  of  his  observations 
and  deductions. 

“ Our  own  architects  of  the  sixteenth  century,  en- 
couraged by  Bacon,  Burleigh,  and  W otton,  certainly 
studied  these  works,  and  engrafted  some  of  their 
principles  on  our  Elizabethan  Architecture,  which 
adapts  itself  admirably  to  our  climate  and  the  ex- 
tent of  our  establishments.  Bacon  (Essays,  vol.  i.) 
describes  his  idea  of  a villa  with  great  detail,  in- 
sisting upon  the  aspect  and  the  seasons  as  primary 
considerations.  Indeed,  all  authorities  agree  upon 
this  subject,  except  those  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  especially  the  patentees  of  hot  air  or  hot  water 
apparatus. 

“ The  Elements  of  Architecture,  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  being  the  liules  and  Cautions  of  this  Art 
cast  into  a Comport  able  Method,  are  amongst  the 
most  precious  and  the  earliest  in  our  language.  He 
was  long  ambassador  at  ^ enice,  from  Elizabeth  and 
James,  and  seems  to  have  been  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  Palladio.  Domestic  and  villa  architecture 
are  special  subjects  with  him  ; for,  says  he,  ‘ every 
man’s  proper  mansion  and  home  being  the  theater 
of  his  hospitalitic,  the  seat  of  self- fruition,  thecom- 
fortablest  part  of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  part  of 
his  son’s  inheritance,  a kind  of  private  princedomc. 


nay,  to  the  possessor  himself,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  worlde,  may  well  deserve  by  these  attributes, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  de- 
cently and  delightfully  adorned.' 

“ In  truth,  during  three  centuries  the  cultivation 
of  this  branch  of  architecture  may  be  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  England,  and  that,  while  monumental 
and  palatial  edifices  are  better  illustrated  on  the 
continent,  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  of 
the  English  mind— prone  to  the  salutary  retire- 
ments of  home,  the  centre  to  which  all  its  desires 
and  warmest  imaginings  are  ever  pointing  have 
made  the  English  house  of  every  grade  the  most 
perfect  in  comfort  and  convenience,  and  the  villa 
the  beau  ideal  of  individual  possession,  and  the 
branch  of  the  art  in  which  our  country  excels  be- 
yond all  others. 

“ The  compact  square  villa,  after  Palladio  especi- 
ally, was  introduced  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  much  ad- 
vanced by  the  model  of  those  at  Genoa,  published 
by  Rubens,  who  recommends  them  as  full  of  beauty 
and  convenience,  and  admirably  suited  to  gentlemen 
of  moderate  fortune,  such  as  the  republic  of  Genoa 
is  composed  of.  But  the  extension  of  the  habits 
and  the  requirements  of  the  present  day  have  out- 
grown the  square  villa,  and  we  are  constrained  to 
build  a house  beside  the  villa  to  accommodate  them, 
with  the  worst  possible  effect  in  the  group  and  in 
detail ; for  in  vain  the  plantation  attempts  to  hide 
it  out ; an  anomalous  composition  is  the  result,  and 
we  had  better  have  reverted  to  the  Elizabethan 
mansion,  which  cast  the  house  and  offices  into  one 
in  the  extended  E or  II,  or  the  French  mansion, 

1 entre  cour  ct  jardin,’  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
reserving  the  centre  for  the  best  apartments,  and 
the  wings  for  offices,  and  the  entrances  in  the  angles 
communicating  easily  with  all. 

“ The  least  rational  of  English  productions  in 
this  sort  is  seen  in  the  castellated  elevation  adapted 
to  this  plan— the  battlements  and  dungeon-keeps  of 
Edward  the  Third  upon  the  Italian  villa  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  menacing 
aspect,  the  machicolations,  threatening  hot  lead 
upon  the  intruders  in  the  distance,  are,  on  the  ap- 
proach, found  to  be  peaceful  and  harmless;  the 
fortress  is  accessible  at  every  window,  and  expresses 
a security  from  danger,  on  better  acquaintance,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  its  fortified  exterior.  On 
entering  the  baronial  hall,  where  you  expect  the 
paraphernalia  of  chivalry  and  the  chase,  retainers 
and  bondsmen,  you  are  addressed  by  a powdered 
footman,  or  may  discover  a housemaid  sweeping  the 
marble  pavement.” 

When  speaking  of  French  architecture,  the 
Professor  took  occasion  to  instance  the  libe- 
rality with  which  the  palace  of  the  Louvre, 
and  its  magnificent  galleries  and  collections, 
were  opened  to  the  people.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  that  an  exclusive  system  prevailed 
with  respect  to  the  British  public,  highly  de- 
rogatory in  comparison  with  the  freedom  with 
which  foreign  nations  permit  their  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  palaces,  museums,  and  other  collec- 
tions of  art  to  be  visited  ; a change,  however, 
has  come  over  the  temporary  possessors  and 
guardians  of  our  national  monuments  and  de- 
positories of  art,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  time 
when  no  restraint,  more  especially  of  a pecuniary 
kind,  will  be  interposed  to  an  inspection,  under 
proper  regulation,  of  every  building  and  collec- 
tion emanating  from,  or  supported  by,  the 
public  purse. 

“ France,  until  recent  times,  essentially  mo- 
narchical and  aristocratic,  has  ever  delighted  in 
palaces  ; and  since  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  they  have 
been  the  most  remarkable  of  Europe.  Du  Cerceau, 
Philibert  de  l’Orme,  Mansards,  and  Blondel,  and 
many  able  successors,  afford  us  the  fullest  informa- 
tion on  the  ichnography  adapted  to  these  grades.  In 
conception  and  design,  and  in  many  respects  in 
execution  also,  the  Louvre  is  the  most  magnificent 
palace  of  the  world.  Situated  in  the  metropolis, 
and  occupying  thirty-two  acres,  its  galleries,  and 
museums,  and  its  gardens,  form  the  recreation  of 
the  people.  The  paternal  monarch  invites  them  into 
his  courts  and  vestibules,  of  which  he  esteems  them 
the  best  ornaments,  the  most  familiar  and  accepta- 
ble guests  at  all  hours  ; participating  with  them  his 
refinements  and  his  delights,  they  are  endeared  and 
elevated,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  a 
part  of  the  entire  composition,  and  ranging  in  the 
axis  of  the  first  court,  forming  the  chief  object  from 
its  windows,  assure  them  of  the  nobleness  of  his 
views  for  their  honour  and  real  advantage.  The 
palace  itself,  the  work  of  centuries,  still  unfinished, 
is  the  great  attelier  of  artists, — the  field  in  which 
they  may  exercise  their  genius  for  centuries  to  come 
in  their  several  works, — the  great  harbour  in  which 
talent  may  find  protection  and  employment. 


Marsan.  A maritime  people  delight  in  their  ships  ; 
thus  the  English  apartments  convey  the  idea  of 
* between  decks,’  and  the  larger  buildings  are  often 
like  the  man-of-war  hulk  laid  up  in  ordinary.  So 
in  Russia  the  palaces  have  the  air  of  barracks  ; vast 
and  forlorn,  they  remind  the  spectator  of  the  plains 
of  Siberia.  In  Egypt,  the  Troglodite  excavation 
was  revealed  in  the  temple  palace  ; in  Greece,  the 
log-house  in  the  temple  structure  ; in  China,  still 
the  tent,  in  its  simplest  form.” 

After  tracing  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  middle  ages  to  the  only  referable  models — 
the  monastic  structures  of  that  period,  the 
Professor  reverted  to  the  chronological  order 
of  his  discourse,  alluding  briefly  to  the  great 
works  planned  and  executed  by  the  Freemasons. 
Of  that  body,  so  singular  in  its  constitution, 
intact  in  order  and  regulation,  and  pre-emi- 
nent in  talent,  wc  have  yet  no  satisfactory  his- 
tory; the  movement  going  on  will,  however, 
presently  supply,  as  far  as  industry  and  re- 
search can  do,  this  untoward  chasm. 


“ A military  people  delight  in  pavilions  ; each 
apartment  was  to  represent  a tent.  So  in  the 
Tuileries  the  line  of  tents  is  terminated  with  two, 
distineuished  by  the  name  of  Pavilions  de  Flore  and 


‘ Wc  now  enter  that  melancholy  period  of  his- 
tory, in  which  all  ancient  ideas  of  human  enjoyment 
were  absorbed  in  loftier  and  more  serious  aspira- 
tions ; and  the  art  during  the  next  1 000  years  was 
employed  alone  in  military  and  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, by  means  of  the  Freemasons.  The  original 
institution  of  that  order  is  traced  even  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Numa  established  the  first  corpora- 
tions of  architects  (Collegia  Fabrorum),  together 
with  the  inferior  Collegia  Artificum.  Hiey  were 
invested  with  a religious  character,  and  rights  of 
framing  laws  and  treaties  amongst  themselves.  They 
greatly  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the  Roman 
power  amongst  the  barbarians,  as  have  done,  our 
own  people  amongst  the  North  American  Indians, 
with  whom  an  article  of  treaty,  on  their  part,  has 
always  been  to  send  a blacksmith  amongst  them. 
The  Collegia  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  Roman 
Emperors  in  the  rebuilding  of  cities,  in  the  aque- 
ducts and  public  works,  and  endowed  with  peculiar 
privileges  ; as  freedom  from  taxation,  holding  coun- 
cils with  closed  doors,  &c.  Victor  relates  that  Hadrian 
was  the  first  to  attach  a corps  of  architects  to  the 
Cohorts  (about  120,  a.d.)— an  example  which  the 
admirable  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  at  Putney, 
in  favour  of  our  colonies,  promises  to  follow  with 
great  advantage. 

“ But  it  was  at  the  termination  of  the  eighth 
century,  that  the  masons  of  Como  assumed  their 
peculiar  form  of  Freemasonry,  raised  into  import- 
ance by  the  patronage  of  the  commercial  and  zealous 
Lombards,  in  the  building  of  churches  and  monas- 
teries with  new  materials  ; and  dispersed,  after  the 
destruction  of  that  kingdom  by  Charlemagne,  they 
spread  themselves  over  Europe,  obtaining  bulls 
from  the  Pope,  and  maintaining  peculiar  rights  and 
mysteries.  Collegia  had  existed  in  England,  but, 
destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  the 
Freemasons  (probably  of  Como)  were  invited  by 
Alfred,  and  after  by  King  Athelstan,  who  gave  them 
a charter  in  York  (920),  the  original  of  which  is 
said  still  to  exist  in  that  ancient  city.  It  cites  the 
Oriental  Church,  the  history  of  architecture  from 
Adam,  with  Rabbinical  tales  of  the  building  of 
Babel,  the  Temple  of  Solomon;  Hierara^  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Pythagoras,  Euclid,  and  Vitru- 
vius, are  quoted  ; that  St.  Albanus  (300,  a.d.)  ob- 
tained a charter  from  King  Caraucius,  with  sixteen 
laws,  agreeing  with  the  corpus  juris,  relating  to  the 
Corpora  or  Collegia  of  ancient  Rome.  Another 
precious  document  preserved  to  us  was  written  in 
1450,  under  Henry  VI.,  a great  patron  of  Architec- 
ture, published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (1753, 
p.  417).  _ . , 

“ In  1459  a’grand  lodge  was  erected  at  Ratisbon, 
of  which  the  architect  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral  was 
the  grand  master.  Charters  and  privileges  were 
added  by  Maximilian,  1498.  In  1717,  Sir  C. 
Wren  was  the  grand  master  in  England  ; but  shortly 
after  the  ancient  fraternity  altered  its  original 
form  and  purpose,  and  became  what  we  now  under- 
stand by  Freemasonry.  Wren  was  then  extremely 
old,  and  probably  unequal  to  oppose  the  perversion 
which  then  took  place,  and  which,  from  his  known 
services  to  the  craft,  we  cannot  doubt  was  contrary 
to  his  wishes.” 

The  Professor  then  went  on  to  say  that, 

“ The  middle  ages  laboured  after  ancient  models 
with  many  divergencies  : in  the  revival  with  the 
muses,  the  conviction  of  their  pre-eminence  was 
admitted,  and  their  laws  and  principles  were  con- 
fessed as  unalterable.  Nothing  then  was  wanted 
but  to  revive  them,  and  the  zeal  with  which  this 
object  was  pursued  was  immense.  * * * From 

an  early  period  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  have  a race  of  able  architects  in  an  un- 
interrupted chain,  each  adding  some  new  grace  or 
invention  to  the  art,  on  which  their  merit  and  cele- 
brity are  founded;  all  these  we  now  appropriate 
without  appreciating  their  difficulties,  and  these  pro- 
gressions ; or  due  acknowledgment  to  each  for  the 
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It  must  be  premised,  that  the  revival  found 
the  art  under  very  different  ciroums  tances.  The 
growth  of  liberty  in  the  Middle  Ages,  magnifying  the 
individual,  whose  house  now  became  his  castle,  an 
aristocracy  balancing  the  kingly  authority,  the  in- 
crease of  commerce,  and  rpany  other  causes,  altered 
the  whole  face  of  domestic  architecture  ; it  might 
safely  be  asserted,  that  no  palace  of  the  solidity  of  the 
Strozzi  or  of  Burlington  House,  ever  existed  in  an- 
tiquity. The  remains  of  the  most  insignificant  tem- 
ples and  public  buildings  are  still  found,  but  the 
absence  of  any  remains  of  such  solid  mansions  as 
those  throughout  the  ancient  world  might  be  ad- 
duced in  proof  that  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
ancients  was  slight  and  ephemeral.  The  houses  of 
the  ancients,  like  those  of  the  Turks,  were  of  wood 
and  brick,  covered  with  plaster  and  with  paint. 
Columns,  indeed,  abounded,  but  they  were  move- 
ables, or  furniture,  the  objects  of  manufacture  at 
the  quarries,  and  of  trade.  These  reflections  were 
sufficient  to  shew  that  the  features  which  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  revival,  in  their  endeavour  to  restore 
classical  architecture,  were  new  in  execution  and 
design,  and  required  a stretch  and  effort  of  mind, 
which  we  do  not  sufficiently  take  into  account. 
Those  who  may  be  considered  the  active  restorers  of 
architecture  are, — Brunelleschi,  Bramante,  Alberti, 
Feruzzi,  Serlio,  San  Gallo,  Michael  Angelo,  Ra- 
phael, San  Michael,  Sansovino,  Galleazzo,  Alessi, 
Vignola,  Palladio,  Scamczzi,  L’Escot,  Philibert  dc 
l’Orme.  Many  others  might  he  added,  but  none 
more  remarkable  than  these.  The  question  occurs, 
in  what  particulars  were  these  men  great  ? The 
answer  will  always  be,  that  not  only  were  they  emi- 
nent practitioners,  but  they  advanced  their  art,  and 
contributed  new  views  and  inventions  towards  its 
perfection.” 

The  close  was  devoted  to  a sketch  of  the 
principal  works  of  the  architects  whose  names 
had  been  enumerated,  and  was  given  in  so  suc- 
cinct and  useful  a form  that  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  it  in  a future  article,  referring,  at 
the  same  time,  to  some  peculiarities  of  opinion 
in  the  discourse,  which,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  have  not  space  to  enter  upon. 


Woolrich’s  Patent  Process  of  Magneto- 
Plating. — Among  the  discoveries  in  connection 
with  the  mechanical  arts  which  have  been  made 
within  the  last  four  years,  the  most  extensively  va- 
luable arc  undoubtedly  those  relating  to  the  coating 
of  one  metal  with  another  metal,  ns  copper  with 
gold,  tin  with  silver,  & c.,  by  galvanic  precipitation. 
They  have  already  gone  far  t.i  supersede  entirely 
the  older  and  more  mechanical  methods  of  gilding, 
silvering,  and  plating.  Since  Mr.  Spencer  first  led 
the  way,  with  so  little  pecuniary  advantage  to  him- 
self, he  has  been  followed  by  a host  of  fellow- 
labourers,  each  striving  to  appropriate  either  the 
titular  proprietorship  or  the  more  profitable  usufruct 
of  some  portion  of  the  new  field  of  invention  which 
he  laid  open  to  their  enterprise.  Patents  have  been 
taken  out  for  a great  number  of  modes  of  preci- 
pitation, differing  more  or  less  from  one  another, 
but  all  coming  under  the  now  universally  accepted 
denomination  of  electro-plating.  Among  the.  more 
prominent  and  successful  of  these  patentees  arc  the 
Messrs.  Elkington,  who  have  established  manufac- 
tories in  London  and  Birmingham,  at  which  the 
most  beautiful  articles  of  manufacture,  such  as  vases, 
candelabra,  tea-urns,  coffee-pots,  dish-covers,  &c., 
are  plated  with  silver  and  gold  by  the  galvanic 
agency.  AVe  have  now  the  pleasure  of  being  the 
first  to  bring  under  public  notice  an  equally  re- 
markable application  of  science  to  this  branch  of 
art  which  has  been  just  made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Wool- 
rich,  of  Birmingham.  It  consists  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  same  purposes  by  means  of  mag- 
netism. Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  property 
which  the  magnet  possesses  of  attracting  steel 
needles  and  of  communicating  the  magnetic  pro- 
perty to  iron  and  steel,  but  it  will  no  doubt  surprise 
most  persons  to  see  the  same  power  employed  in 
the  art  of  plating  metals.  Referring  the  render  for 
a full  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  process  to 
the  inventor's  specification,  we  shall  here  content 
ourselves  with  pointing  out  some  of  the  more  pro- 
minent advantages  which  this  process  of  magneto- 
plating,  as  it  is  appropriately  termed,  appears  to 
possess  over  electro-plating.  Being  effected  without 
the  aid  of  galvanism,  neither  acids  nor  salts  are 
employed,  and  there  is  no  wear  and  tear  of  galvanic 
batteries.  In  fact,  when  the  apparatus  is  complete, 
the  cost  of  which  is  moderate,  it  will  last  for  an  al- 
most unlimited  period  of  time ; for  as  there  is  no 
destruction  in  working  it  of  any  of  its  parts,  except 
by  friction,  it  must  be  long  before  any  renewal  of 
them  can  be  required.  The  apparatus,  too,  may  be 
relied  on  for  working  with  the  greatest  certainty 
and  regularity,  in  both  which  respects  the  galvanic 
battery  is  greatly  deficient.  The  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  managed  is  also  remarkable,  the  same 
machine  being  capable  of  plating  articles  from  the 
size  of  a pin's  head  to  that  of  a candelabra. — 
Mechanics’  Magazine. 
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A WALK  THROUGH  MR.  BIELEFELD’S 

MANUFACTORY  OF  PAPIER  MACIIE. 

What  a fertile  theme  of  discussion  and  dis- 
putation does  this  suggest  to  minds  disposed 
to  analyse  and  to  criticise,  who  enter  into  the 
investigation  of  every  subject,  neither  blinded 
to  its  defects,  nor  wedded  to  it  “ for  better  and 
for  worse.”  We  frequently  feel  thankful  that 
we  have  by  education  and  other  circumstances 
been  so  thrown  into  contact  with  men  and 
things,  as  to  be  able  to  draw  a line  for 
ourselves  between  the  partialities  and  pre- 
judices of  the  mere  partisan,  to  sec  good 
where  ho  denies  its  existence,  and  detect 
the  evil  which  he  is  in  no  disposition 
to  recognise;  this  may  and  does  subject 
us,  ’tis  true,  to  an  occasional  temporary  alien- 
ation of  friendly  feeling,  and  puts  us  in  the 
position  of  the  impartial  arbitrator,  who  incurs 
the  dislike  of  both  those  whom  his  judgment  is 
directed  to  serve.  Time,  however,  removes 
his  clients  from  the  exciting  and  disturbing 
iniluences  of  mutual  hostility,  and  they  both 
agree  then  in  paying  that  honourable  tribute 
of  approbation  which  the  efforts  of  their  friend 
who  dared  to  be  honest  between  them  entitled 
him  to.  So  we  are  resolved  to  hold  an  even 
balance,  as  far  as  possible,  between  parties  and 
interests,  and  to  trust  to  time  to  test  the  merit 
and  the  value  of  our  impartiality. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  approach  the 
question  before  us  ; neither  the  arguments  of 
the  plasterers  nor  the  putty-composition  orna- 
ment makers  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  revilers 
of  what  they  call  “ cheap  imitation^"  on  the 
other,  shall  deter  us  from  looking  into  what 
wc  think  worthy  of  attention,  or  influence  us 
to  suffer  the  reproach  of  ignorance  to  attach 
to  us,  for  fear  of  offending  any  party. 

That  this  subject  is  worthy  of  attention,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  put  our  heads  within  the  door- 
way of  Mr.Bielcfeld’sshow-rnomsand  manufac- 
tory to  be  convinced.  One  glance  will  settle  this 
point — and  although  the  collection  and  display 
is,  with  so  many  articles,  necessarily  of  a mixed 
and  medley  character,  there  is  still  enough  in 
the  way  of  arrangement  to  excite  emotions  of 
pleasure  and  delight  as  we  steadily  turn  from  one 
scries  of  enrichment  to  another,  and  contem- 
plate these  lively  representations  of  the  beau- 
tiful details  of  ancient  architectural  ornament. 
If  it  were  only  of  value  as  a book,  so  to  speak, 
in  which  the  all  hut  perfect  reality  of  far-dis- 
tant and  widely-scattered  embellishments 
were  vividly  portrayed — more  vividly  of  ne- 
cessity than  the  best  pcncillings,  and  still  more 
so  than  the  best  descriptions  of  the  pen — it 
would  be  deserving  of  our  commendation  ; but 
when  we  consider  the  influence  it  must  have  on 
the  promotion  of  a national  taste  ; that,  carried 
to  every  man’s  door  as  these  copies  of  the  best 
exemplars  arc  being  continually,  and  only  re- 
quiring to  accompany  them  the  interpreting 
voice  of  counsel  and  instruction,  to  make  them 
the  best  agents  in  the  schooling  of  our  artizans 
as  to  principles  of  design  ; wc  say,  when  it  is 
considered  in  this  light,  wo  are  sure  it  will 
come  to  he  regarded  as  we  regard  it,  as  one  of 
the  most  important  institutions  which  private 
enterprise  has  set  up  in  aid  of  that  branch  of 
ornamental  art  to  which  it  refers. 

The  facilities  which  this  manufacture  pre- 
sents for  indulging  in  the  taste  for  ornament, 
at  a time  too  when  this  taste  is  confessedly  at 
almost  its  lowest  point,  is  to  be  regarded  in 
every  light  as  an  advantage.  The  taste  once 
formed,  it  expands  its  means  of  gratification, 
and,  by  degrees,  turns  to  the  realization  of 
beauties  similar  to,  or  suggested  by,  the  cheaper 
fabric,  in  more  costly  and  durable  ones. 
The  wooden  hut  led  to  the  marble  temple, 
the  chaplets  of  natural  leaves  and  flowers,  to 
those  in  silver  and  gold.  Art  steps  forward  in 
this  way,  in  simplicities,  and  ascends  through 
these  to  greatness  and  dignity. 

We  would  carry  a knowledge  of  this  manu- 
facture into  every  country  builder's  house  and 
workshop,  and  wc  propose  to  ourselves  to  do 
as  much  as  wc  have  time  and  space  for  in  direct- 
ing him  in  the  application  of  it  to  various  uses. 
Little  experiments  in  decoration  may  be  easily 
instituted  in  the  parlour  of  his  own  cottage, 
and  from  that  he  may  essay  to  bolder  attempts 
in  the  superior  village  house,  the  parsonage,  or 
“ the  hall.”  Cornices  that  he  would  never 
think  of  setting  about  in  plaster,  may  be  added, 
that  is  a frieze  upon  deal,  and  painted,  and  a 
soffit,  both  with  most  elegant  ornaments; 
slight  bed  or  cornice  moulds,  or  broader  en- 
richments, may  be  placed  in  the  angles ; the 


doors  and  door-case,  mouldings  may  be 
of  the  enriched  character  “ planted  ” in. 
Picture  frames  in  permanent  panellings, 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  wainscotting, 
or  otherwise,  may  be  indulged  in  at  an 
insignificant  cost;  on  these  points,  however, 
and  numerous  others,  wc  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  giving  drawings  and  examples. 
Wc  have  an  ample  store  to  draw  from  in  this 
manufactory  and  the  published  book  of  Mr. 
Bielefeld’s,  and  we  are  sure  wc  shall  render 
considerable  service  to  our  country  friends  by 
rendering  them  more  familiar  with* both. 

( To  be  continued.) 


NEW  CEMENTS. 

I have  for  many  years  past  been  induced  to 
experiment  on  the  best  mode  of  making  ce- 
ment, to  join  wood,  glass,  china,  &c.  Amongst 
other  woiks,  I had  to  “glue”  the  parts  of  my 
artificial  shafts  for  my  apparatus  for  flying  in 
the  air  by  purely  mechanical  means,  in  which 
I so  far  succeeded,  as  to  form  shafts  24  feet 
long,  and  weighing  only  31bs.,  that  would  sup- 
port my  weight  suspended  from  the  middle. 
This  was  in  1824. 

I also  endeavoured  to  form  a cement  much 
stronger  than  glue,  and  indissoluble  in  water, 
for.  joining  parts  of  fishing-rods,  dozens  of 
whicli  I have  made  for  my  own  use,  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  trade.  White  of  egg  and 
oyster-shell  lime  make  a very  good  cement; 
but  the  best  was  a basis  of  shellac.  This  I 
united  with  another  substance ; and  that  you, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Joiner,  may  judge  of  its  adhe- 
sive power,  I will  mention  a fact.  In  1833  I 
purchased  a huge  globular  bottle,  called  a tar- 
boise,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  it  into  a vase, 
in  which  to  keep  gold  and  silver  fish.  To  suit 
it  for  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  cutoff 
the  neck,  so  as  to  form  an  aperture  of,  at  least, 
six  inches  diameter.  This  I accomplished  in  the 
well-known  wayofwindingrounditseveral  turns 
of  string  soaked  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  then 
setting  the  string  on  fire,  and  throwing  on  it  a 
bucket  ot  cold  water  when  the  flame  is  about 
to  expire.  The  separation  instantly  takes  place 
cleanly  where  the  string  was  burning.  But  in 
this  case  I used  too  much  turpentine  ; some 
drops  ran  down  the  sides  and  caused  several 
vertical  cracks.  To  remedy  this  error,  I 
wound  round  the  upper  edge  of  the  glass  globe 
a long  piece  of  silk  riband,  steeped  in  the 
compound  shellac  cement  I above  allude  to. 
The  vase  remained  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  rain  during  two  months  in  my  garden,  but 
I observed  that  the  riband  firmly  adhered.  I 
took  it  into  my  head  to  try  its  state  upon  the 
glass.  Upon  tearing  off  a part  that  touched 
the  glass,  numerous  scales  of  glass  were  brought 
away,  and  adhered  to  it  like  scales  upon  a fish  ! 

I then  placed  a joint  of  a fishing-rod,  joined 
with  this  cement,  in  a water-butt.  After  a 
week’s  immersion  the  cement  was  as  firm  as 
ever,  without  any  binding  over  the  joined  part, 
or  any  varnish. 

So  much  for  marine  cement — except,  that 
I must  say,  that  shellac  will  not  do  alone.  Its 
tenacity  is  wonderful  in  a straight  pull,  but  as 
your  intelligent  correspondent,  Mr.  Joiner, 
justly  remarks,  it  is  somewhat  too  “ brittle.” 

I have  opened  many  a well-corked  bottle  of 
wine  with  a stick  ^>f  sealing-wax;  but  if  the 
pull  be  notquitc  vertical,  the  connection  breaks. 

It  is  well  known  that  Indian  rubber,  when 
once  dissolved,  merely  by  heat,  will  never 
again  solidify,  but  remain  a clammy  tar-like 
substance,  without  any  power  of  adhesion.  I 
endeavoured  to  combine  caoutchouc  with  shel- 
lac, but  did  not  succeed  to  my  wish,  probably 
from  lack  of  manipulative  skill  and  other 
means.  But  the  composition  which  I have 
above  alluded  to,  which  pulls  scales  oft’  a glass 
bottle,  and  is  unaffected  by  the  rain  for  many 
weeks,  will  do  for  all  the  purposes  that  I can 
think  of. 

For  the  amusement  of  your  chemical  rea- 
ders, I will  mention  that  I have  made  an  arti- 
ficial caoutchouc,  which  in  appearance  and 
elastic  feel  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
real,  but  it  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water.  It 
is  thus : Dissolve  an  equal  weight  of  glue  in  as 
much  treacle,  over  a mild  fire  in  an  iron  ves- 
sel ; then  add  the  like  weight  of  linseed  oil. 
This  mixture  will  soon  amalgamate,  and  the 
product  will  be  such  in  appearance  and  elas- 
ticity, as  to  make  anybody  swear  that  it  is 
caoutchouc.  — Colonel  Macf.ront,  in  Me- 
chanics' Magazine. 
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THE  OLD  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARIE'S.  ISLINGTON,  RESTORED. 

This  plate  was  prepared  to  accompany  our  second  notice  of  Mr.  Pugin’s  work,  but 
the" trreat  length  to  which  the  lecture  of  the  Rev.  W.  Drake  extends,  and  its  being  upon  the 
same  section  of  art— Ecclesiastical  Architecture— made  us  hesitate  to  so  far  press  the  subject 
upon  our  readers.  The  reason  of  our  having  selected  the  accompanying  illustration  is  to  deal 
with  a question  which  our  love  of  impartiality  prompts  us  to,  and,  in  tact,  to  put  the  good  which 
Mr  Puein’s  exertions  arc  calculated  to  bring  about,  upon  n sound  and  worthy  basis.  W e have 
prepared  a similar  block  of  the  new  Church,  Islington,  by  Mr.  Scoles,  and  we  think  that  by 
shewing  the  two,  we  shall  not  be  lending  ourselves  to  an  injustice,  or  the  risk  of  committing 
one.  We  shall  therefore  continue  the  subject  next  week. 


ANGLO-NORMAN  ARCHITECTS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  England  the 
art  of  building  derived  its  great  stimulus  and 
ascendency  from  Norman  skill.  In  the  lattci 
country  it’must  have  been  regularly  cultivated, 
and  the  gradual  deviations  from  the  Roman 
manner  well  established;  while  in  Britain, 
from  the  departure  of  the  Roman  legions,  and 
until  the  conquest,  architecture  may  be  said  to 
have  retrograded.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
the  policy  of  the  Conqueror  began  to  be  de- 
veloped, than  we  find  the  alotment  of  the  soil 
amongst  his  chieftains  promptly  followed  by  the 
ejectment  of  the  Saxon  prelacy  from  their  secs 
and  abbacies,  and  a general  substitution  of  Nor- 
man clergy' in  their  stead;  of  these  several  were 
remarkable  for  their  skill  in  architecture,  and 
still  more  so,  considering  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  wrought,  for  the  perseverance 
with  which  their  buildings  were  carried  on  to 
completion. 

Of  this  class  of  churchmcn-architects,  con- 
temporary with  the  Conqueror  himself,  were 
Wakelvn,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Gundulph, 
of  Rochester,  Rimcgius  of  Lincoln,  Osmund, 
of  Sarum,  and  others  of  inferior  dignity  ; and 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  their  known 
ability  in  the  art  was  among  the  motives  for 
select’in"-  them.  Builders  they  were,  not  only 
of  churches,  but  of  castles;  domestic  archi- 
tecture, in  the  modern  understanding  of  its 
appliances  to  personal  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences, was  unknown  ; the  nomenclature  of 
grade,  was  limited  to  lord  and  vassal,  baron 
and  serf;  and  now  it  was  that  strongholds  of 
military  chieftains,  and  religious  edifices  arose 
simultaneously  through  the  land,  under  the 
hands  of  these  proficients. 

The  Norman  style  comprehended  extent,  or 
rather,  considering  the  scantiness  of  popula- 
tion, vastness  of  dimensions,  but  combined 
with  great  regularity  of  plan  and  structure, 
and  was  fully  exemplified  in  the  building  of 
the  Cathedrals  of  Canterbury,  York,  London, 
Winchester,  Rochester,  Lincoln,  Worcester, 
Durham,  Norwich,  Chester,  Hereford,  and 
Sarum,  with  many  other  important  religious 
structures,  and  this  was  accomplished  within 
the  strictly  Anglo-Norman  era,  viz.,  a.d.  10GG 


to  1189,  including  the  reigns  of  William  I.  and 
II.,  Ilenry  I.,  Stephen,  and  Henry  II. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  examples  at 
large  exist  of  Norman  architecture,  but  por- 
tions of  some  of  our  cathedrals  exhibit  the 
Norman  impress  in  characters  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, while  in  the  ruins  of  many  of  the  mi 
nor  religious  houses  it  is  yet  more  apparent 
time  is  fast  destroying  these  memorials,  but 
the  zeal,  and  we  might  almost  say,  affection 
for  early  art,  of  such  men  as  Britton , and  the 
labours  and  works  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
rians, have  effectually  preserved  them  from 
utter  oblivion.  It  is  from  these  sources,  in  the 
highest  degree  authentic,  but,  from  the  con- 
siderations of  time  and  cost,  inaccessible  to 
the  majority  of  our  readers,  that  we  purpose 
hereafter  t«i  draw  many  beautiful  examples 
for  their  gratification  and  instruction ; but  to 
resume  our  immediate  task. 

The  proceedings  of  the  bishop-architects 
seem  with  respect  to  the  erection  of  their 
churches  to  have  been  fully  consistent  with 
their  duties;  they  commenced  by  building  the 
choir,  and  eastern  parts,  and  fitting  it  for 
divine  service,  leaving  the  nave,  towers,  and 
less  essential  parts  to  be  more  leisurely  com- 
pleted. Buildings  such  as  these  were  required 
many  years  of  labour,  far  exceeding  in  intense- 
ness’ that  which  modern  science  aids  by  its 
discoveries,  and  thus  several  of  the  original 
projectors  Avcre  in  the  interval  removed  by 
death.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  several  works 
by  their  immediate  successors  in  the  see,  that 
is  to  say  under  their  express  superintendence 
and  direction,  we  have  convincing  proof  that 
architecture  was  studied  as  a necessary  quali- 
fication for  high  station  in  the  church.  It  is 
probable  indeed,  that  the  individuals  cited 
were  of  the  superior  class  of  Freemasons  well 
versed  in  the  science  of  geometrical  construc- 
tion, that  they  were  in  communication  with  the 
universal  fraternity  of  that  name,  and  had  fa- 
cilities for  assembling  the  craft  in  such  num- 
bers as  might  be  requisite  for  carrying  on 
their  operations;  in  no  other  Avay  can  the  pro- 
secution at  the  same  time  of  so  many  large 
structures,  in  a country  Avhich  must  have  been 
comparatively  destitute  of  experienced  masons, 
be  accounted  for. 


Neither  was  this  skill  in  Architecture  pro- 
per, only  to  those  churchmen  inducted  by  the 
Conqueror,  but  avc  shall  find  traces  of  it  during 
several  successive  centuries.  As  an  instance, 
avc  select  from  among  their  first  successors, 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  or  Salisbury,  who 
was  consecrated  to  that  see  in  1107  ( temp . 
Henry  Is/)-  This  prelate  affords  an  instance 
of  talent  and  acquirement  so  remarkable,  as  to 
bear  some  parallel  to  that  exhibited  in  after 
ears  by  William  of  Wykeham  ; though  Avith 
ar  less  of  the  kindlier  affections  and  munifi- 
cent benevolence  of  the  latter. 

Roger,  originally  a priest  of  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, appears  to  have  been  domiciled  in  the 
family  of  the  Conqueror,  for  Ave  find  him  ex- 
ercising the  office  of  comptroller  or  governor 
of  the  household  to  Prince  Henry,  afterwards 
Henry  1st,  whose  confidant  and  counsellor  he 
Avas  in  all  affairs  of  church  and  state ; having, 
as  chancellor,  charge  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
frequent  and  protracted  visits  of  that  monarch  to 
his  Norman  dominions.  With  Roger  of  Sarum 
architecture  was  a passion  ; it  is  recorded  of 
him  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  the  chronicler 
of  the  time,  that  he  not  only  dignified  his  ca 
thedrnl  with  matchless  buildings  and  orna- 
ments, but  that,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  age,  built  the  castles  of  Malmsbury, 
Devizes,  Sherbourne,  and  Sarum.  By  Mr. 
Britton  the  building  of  the  celebrated  Abbey 
Church  of  Malmsbury  is  also  attributed  to 
him,  and  avc  think  on  sufficient  grounds;  the 
ruins  still  remain,  and  present  fine  examples  of 
the  Jlorman  manner. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  splendid 
career  of  the  Bishop  Avas  unchecked.  Ilis 
n ephews,  Alexander  and  Nigellas,  Averc  Bishops 
of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  the  latter  holding  at  the 
same  time  the  high  office  of  King’s  treasurer; 
and  it  is  singular  that  both  these  prelates  Avere 
equally  intent  and  active  as  builders.  Alex- 
ander completed  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln, 
commenced  by  his  predecessor  Rcmigius,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  tOAvers  and  portals  of 
that  edifice  arc  his  Avork.  Nigellus,  in  addi- 
tion to  ecclesiastical  examples  at  Ely,  built  also 
strong  castles  r.t  Aldrey,  Ely,  and  Newark. 

At  the  death  of  his  patron,  Henry  First, 
Roger  and  his  relatives  became  embroiled  in 
the  civil  feuds  bctAvcen  Maud,  or  Matilda,  the 
late  king’s  daughter,  and  Stephen.  To  Maud, 
the  allegiance  of  the  bishop  seems  to  have  been 
due  and  pledged,  but,  cajolled  by  Stephen,  he 
suffered  the  time  to  pass  Avlien  he  might  have 
effectually  served  her  cause,  and  met  his 
reAvard  from  that  unprincipled  king  in  the  de- 
privation both  of  Avealth  and  liberty.  For  some 
time  his  nephews  held  the  fortresses  at  Lincoln 
and  Ely  against  Stephen,  but  Averc  compelled 
to  succumb,  and  pending  these  transactions 
the  bishop  died  about  the  year  1140. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  notice  that  the  Nor- 
man cathedrals  of  Sarum  or  Salisbury  occu- 
pied a site  at  Old  Sarum,  and  Avere  within  the 
line  of  circumvallation  of  a castle  there;  the 
Avhole  of  the  erections  were  rased  by  an  edict 
of  Edward  III. 

The  present  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  Avith  the 
exception  of  the  celebrated  spire,  since  added, 
Avas  commenced  by  Bishop  Richard  Poore,  in 
May,  1220;  the  choir,  opened  for  divine  ser- 
vice at  Michaelmas,  1225, and  completed  under 
Bishop  Giles  de  Bridport  in  1258.  The  esti- 
mated cost  Avas  forty  thousand  marks,  a sum 
equalling  nearly  tAventy  seA-en  thousand 
pounds. 


Fire  at  the  College  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Putney. — On  Sunday,  shortly  after  six  o’clock,  a 
fire  broke  out  at  the  College  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Putney,  in  the  students’  reading-room,  adjoining  the 
chapel.  A student  sitting  in  the  room  gave  the 
alarm.  The  lamplighter  at  the  bridge  seeing 
flames  issuing  from  the  building,  also  gave  the 
alarm  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  mounted  ex- 
presses were  immediately  despatched  for  the  London 
engines;  but  happily,  the  night  being  very  calm, 
the  fire  was  got  under  with  the  parish  engines,  and 
with  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  students  and 
inhabitants,  before  the  arrival  of  the  London  en- 
gines. The  damage  is  happily  not  very  great,  being 
confined  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  reading- 
room  and  its  contents,  and  some  considerable  in- 
jury to  a class-room  of  the  civil  engineering  de- 
partment. The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  overheating  the  air-stoves  of  the  chapel.  No 
accident  Avhatever  occurred,  and  there  will  be  no 
interruption  to  the  business  of  the  college.  The 
building  is  insured  in  the  Sun,  and  the  furniture  in 
the  Hand-in-Hand. 
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ON  SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT. 

Wh  take  occasion  to  lav  down  a new  method 
in  assisting;  our  friends  to  employment,  know- 
ing that  every  encouragement  is  necessary  to 
those  who  are  contending  with  the  difficulties 
of  these  times.  Many  persons,  for  want  of  the 
quality  of  self-confidence,  or  of  right  judgment 
in  6uch  matters,  arc  constantly  struggling 
more  against  imaginary  than  real  difficulties; 
they  depreciate  themselves,  or  their  chance  of 
success,  and  exaggerate  the  obstacles  to  their 
honest  progress  in  life.  Now,  while  we  would 
urge  upon  every  man  the  policy,  and  we  may 
add,  the  duty,  of  sticking  to  any  engagement  lie 
may  have  until  he  is  called  out  of  it,  or  sees  a 
clear  way  of  mending  his  condition,  yet  to 
those  who  have  no  option — and  there  are  many 
whose  situations  are  in  their  nature  temporary, 
or  who,  by  the  accident  of  circumstances  wholly 
beyond  their  own  control,  are  driven  into  the 
market  of  labour-seekers,  to  those  we  urge  a 
timely  and  a vigorous  policy — to  use  the  phra- 
seology of  such  matters,  we  say  to  them, 
“Carry  your  eggs  to  the  best  market  you  can, 
and  carry  them  quickly.” 

In  this  active,  bustling  state  of  society,  we 
live,  as  it  were,  dependent  on  our  own  exertion 
for  making  known  our  wants,  and  if  we  have 
any  thing  to  sell,  labour  or  goods,  we  must  go 
at  least  half-way,  we  must  go  into  the  market 
and  offer  it  to  customers ; it  is  very  rarely  they 
will  come  to  us.  There  should  be  no  misgivings 
in  this  respect;  the  matter  of  parading  our- 
selves before  the  public  is  a duty,  and  like  the 
dealer  in  a market-place,  we  must  produce  the 
article  or  a sample,  and  obtrude  them  before 
the  eyes  and  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  , 
are  likely  to  buy. 

In  our  first  number  we  had  an  advertisement 
from  a young  man  under  the  signature  of  A.B., 
professing  to  be  a draughtsman  and  designer 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  wishing  for  em- 
ployment amongst  architects,  builders,  deco- 
rators, &c.  He  has  since  succeeded  in  part  to 
his  wishes,  but  we  will  venture  to  say,  as  much 
from  the  influence  of  advice  he  then  received, 


which  led  him  to  combat  his  natural  diffidence 
and  to  see  in  its  true  light  the  duty  of  exertion 
and  a full  avowal  of  his  wants,  as  much  or 
more  from  this  circumstance  as  from  his  own 
merits  and  ability  as  an  artist.  Depend  upon 
it,  it  will  not  do  for  a man  to  shut  himself  up 
in  his  lodging-room,  or  to  walk  the  streets  with 
timid  glance  or  downcast  looks,  when  his 
bread  depends  upon  the  getting  into  employ- 
ment. However  great  his  talent  may  be,  it 
will  as  ill  grow  or  display  itself  in  such  circum- 
stances as  the  beautiful  flower  in  a cave  ora 
cellar.  No  man  opens  his  shop  in  a back  par- 
lour; or,  if  he  open  in  front,  neglects  the  or- 
dinary appliances  of  display  and  show.  We 
do  not  speak  of  puffing  and  boasting,  and  we 
have  no  fear  of  its  being  so  construed  by  the 
diffident  and  the  humble.  It  would  take  a 
good  deal  of  such  advice  us  this  to  make  them 
come  up  to  the  mark  of  bare  propriety. 

We  take  the  particular  instance  which  we 
have  cited,  and  thus  enlarge  upon  it  at  an  un- 
usual length  ; not  for  the  sake  of  the  individual 
referred  to,  but  to  lay  down  a principle  for  the 
guidance  of  others,  and  we  carry  out  our  views 
by  an  illustration.  ' \\*c  have  not  advised  it, 
but  we  were  requested  by  this  same  young  man 
to  give  him  the  facility  for  the  exercise  of  his 
new  acquirement  in  honest  worldly  wisdom 
by  inserting  the  accompanying  design  for  a 
monumental  tablet  from  his  hand.  Wc  have 
already  said  that  he  has  succeeded  in  mitigat- 
ing the  pressure  of  his  imnfbdiatc  wants,  but 
he  is  anxious  for  employment  in  this  way,  and 
in  making  designs  for  furniture,  decorations, 
&c>,  and  we  most  gladly  seize  the  occasion 
of  setting  so  good  an  example  to  many  others 
who  hv  some  such  exhibition  of  their  ability 
may  have  a chance  of  success  which  the  more 
obscure  circumstances  into  which  they  arc 
thrown  may  appear  to  deny  to  them. 

We  will  return  to  this  subject  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  to  many  others  how  they  may 
pursue  the  same  principle,  though  it  may  be  in 
different  ways  ; and  by  setting  their  qualifica- 
tions before  the  world,  may  advance  their  le- 
gitimate interest*,  and  secure  the  good  that  is 
their  due. 


every  builder,  and  which  we  have  directed  to 
be  reprinted  in  our  12th  page. 

For  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a few  general  notes  on  the  more  promi- 
nent points.  We  cannot,  this  week  at  least, 
run  through  the  whole  series  of  counties,  and 
shew  the  comparative  ratios  for  each  under  the 
heads  we  are  about  to  enumerate  ; we  therefore 
take  a general  deduction  from  the  three  great 
divisions,  and  we  think  it  will  he  seen  that  to 
pursue  the  subject  in  this  way,  in  reference  to 
counties  and  to  towns  or  districts,  that  much 
useful  and  valuable  information  would  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  inquiring  workman  and 
other  persons  interested  in  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  building  statistics  of  each. 

Without  going  into  any  troublesome  de- 
cimal calculations,  we  will  give  in  round 
numbers,  as  near  as  wc  think  advisable,  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  building  progress  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  upon  a system 
of  averages  which  will  repay  attention,  and 
interest  the  curious  observer.  Taking  the 
total  number  of  houses  inhabited,  uninhabited, 
and  building,  and  comparing  it  with  the  popu- 
lation, we  arrive  at  this  result:  that  in  Eng- 
land five  persons  or  individuals  are  assignable 
to  each  house  ; in  Scotland  nearly  the  same, 
hut  rather  less;  and  in  Wales  very  little  more 
than  an  average  of  four  and  a half;  from 
which  wc  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  in 
Wales  the  inhabitants  arc  less  crowded  to- 
gether in  their  residences,  and  that  those  of 
England  and  Scotland  are  pretty  much  alike; 
but  in  England  the  most  crowded. 

To  arrive  at  a correct  notion  as  to  the 
greater  activity  of  building  business  in  each 
division,  we  compare  the  number  of  houses  in 
process  of  erection  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion. In  England  it  is  one  house  building 
to  every  580  of  the  population  ; in  Scotland, 
1 to  1,000;  and  in  Wales,  1 to  570.  England 
and  Wales,  therefore,  are  nearly  alike  in  this 
respect,  but  there  is  a great  disparity  between 
them  and  Scotland  ; shewing  that  the  activity 
of  the  building  business  is  not  so  great  in  the 
latter  country. 

The  proportion  of  uninhabited  houses  to  the 
inhabited  ones  gives  for  England  every  seven- 
teenth house  vacant  or  uninhabited;  for  Wales 
nearly  every  nineteenth,  and  for  Scotland 
every  twentv-fifth ; from  which,  what  we  may 
term  the  surplus  of  houses  is  nearly  alike  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  much  greater  in 
both  than  in  Scotland. 

We  take  one  more  ground  of  comparison, 
namely,  that  of  the  number  of  houses  building, 
with  the  total  number  of  inhabited  and  unin- 
habited houses  in  each  countrv,  and  we  find  it 
as  1 to  1 1 G in  England,  1 to  118  in  Wales,  and 
1 to  191  in  Scotland;  still  revealing  the  near 
coincidence  as  regards  the  two  former,  and  a 
large  disparity  as  to  the  latter. 

The  calculations  pursued  in  this  manner  in 
reference  to  particular  counties  and  to  districts, 
will  be  important,  as  shewing  where  the  de- 
mand in  the  building  business  is  greatest,  and 
will  thus  form  a clue  to  many  persons  out  of  em- 
ployment, to  lead  them  to  make  their  inquiries 
and  applications  with  a reasonable  prospect  of 
success.  We  therefore  propose  to  resume  this 
subject,  and  with  the  best  data  wc  can  procure, 
to  lay  such  information  before  our  readers. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

AT  MARLBOROUGH. 

The  Committee  of  Sons  of  Clergvmen 
received  tenders  on  Monday  last  for  sundry 
alterations  and  additions  about  to  be  made  to 
that  extensive  building  known  as  the  Castle 
Hotel,  at  Marlborough,  which  they  have  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  into  the  schools. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Nelson  is  the  architect,  and  the 
contracts  sent  in  were  as  follows: — 


Messrs.  Hayward  aud  Nixon 

. £3,999 

Mr.  Couchman 

3,738 

Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Sons 

. 3,638 

Mr.  Jackson 

3,509 

Messrs.  Woolcott  and  Son  . 

3,410 

,,  Coles 

. 3,287 

,,  Newton  and  Reek  . 

. 3,069 

„ Rigbye  . 

. 2,985 

The  late  Sir  F.  Chantrey’s  equestrian  group  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  be  erected  by  the  City 
in  gratitude  for  his  grace’s  municipal  services,  will 
be  opened  on  the  18th  of  June  next,  the  time  ori- 
ginally agreed  upon,  and  the  28th  anniversary  of 
the  glorious  victory  of  Waterloo. 


ON  STATISTICS. 

The  importance  of  statistical  knowledge  in 
a country  like  this  cannot  be  over-rated,  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that 
has  paid  less  attention  to  it.  A crowd  of 
figures  have  a repulsive  aspect  to  an  English- 
man, and  the  facts  that  depend  upon,  or  arc 
supported  by,  such  figures,  are  mostly  over- 
looked, in  fear,  as  it  were,  of  their  digital 
concomitants.  What  we  long  to  see  is  a par- 


ticular census  of  the  building  classes,  and  the 
statistics  of  matters  connected  with  them.  We 
are  now  referring  to  an  abstract  of  the  popu- 
lation returns  for  1811  ; but  we  have  also  before 
us  an  excellent  little  manual  of  statistics,  en- 
titled “A  Universal  Compendium  of  Mills, 
Manufactories,  Manufacturing  Establishments, 
Agriculture,  &c.  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
of  Foreign  States,”  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Leeds, 
which  comprehends  what  we.  are  in  search  of, 
viz.  a table  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
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THIRD  LECTURE  ON  CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drake. 

Again  we  remind  our  readers  that  it  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  lectures  and  the 
writings  of  the  various  zealous  labourers  for 
the  advancement  of  architecture  that  we  hope 
most  effectually  to  accomplish  the  great  object 
we  have  in  view.  As  to  the  religious  opinions 
of  each  we  stand  in  this  journal  independent— 
that  is  to  sav,  we  are  not  their  advocates.  Our 
province  is  in  the  glorious  territory  of  art,  and 
we  welcome  every  auxiliary,  whether  he  hum 
with  the  zeal  of  religion — the  highest — or  the 
inferior  grade  of  impulses;  whether  devotion 
to  God,  or  the  equally  necessary,  yet  subsi- 
diary, duty  of  the  love' of  his  neighbour  ani- 
mate him.'  In  another  part  of  our  paper  we 
have  enlarged  on  this  view  ot  the  subject,  and 
to  that  we  beg  to  refer.  We  now  proceed  to 
give  a report  of  the  lecture  before  us  ; it  is  ne- 
cessarily much  abridged,  though  still  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  we  fear  that  the  mutila- 
tions we  have  been  compelled  to  make  may  be 
thought  to  have  impaired  it. 

“ The  lamentable  ignorance  which  even  now  ex- 
ists on  the  subject  of  church  architecture  and  church 
arrangement  renders  it  probable  that  many  of  my 
hearers,  if  they  were  to  commence  an  attentive  ex- 
amination of  any  of  our  old  churches,  would  find 
many  objects  present  themselves,  the  use  and  mean- 
ing of  which  would  be  totally  unintelligible.  The 
natural  good  taste  of  some  would,  doubtless,  enable 
them  to  appreciate  the  harmonious  adaptation  of 
such  detached  portions  to  the  combined  effect,  even 
when  there  was  no  apprehension  or  understanding 
of  their  immediate  purpose.  I shall  in  this  lecture 
give  a brief  account  of  the  details  which  present 
themselves  internally  and  externally  to  the  students 
of  ancient  models.  We  shall  find  much  of  deep 
symbolism,  much  that  has  reference  to  customs 
long  since  lost.  Some  things  we  shall  find  which 
need  but  to  be  pointed  out  to  excite  the  desire  for 
their  restoration.  It  will  be  remembered  then,  that, 
in  the  first  instar.C’,  wc  propose  to  speak  of  things 
as  they  were,  and  that  we  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  practicability  or 
propriety  of  reviving  all  or  any  of  the  observances 
to  which  the  details  about  to  be  spoken  of  refer  ; 
contenting  ourselves  with  a general  approbation  of 
the  principle  of  symbolical  representation,  as  at  once 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  antiquity  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  objects  had  in  view,  we  must  defer 
to  the  latter  part  of  our  lecture  our  views  on 
church  arrangement  and  church  adornment,  such  as 
we  believe  to  be  consistent  with  the  forms  and  prac- 
tices of  our  church  services. 

“ Attheentrance  to  the  churcli-vnrd  tomanyof  our 
smaller  churches,  especially  in  and  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  but  also  not  unfrequently  in  England,  we 
find  a small  covered  porch  of  rude  construction  ; it 
consists  of  two  simple  walls  of  stone  or  wood,  some- 
times with  a tiled,  sometimes  with  n thatched  roof  : 
this  is  the  Lych-gate,  or  corpse-gate,  so  called  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  /rich,  a dead  body.  This  gate 
was  (or  rather,  I should  say  is  ; for  in  one  instance 
(Llandyo  near  Timtern)  it  'is  still  used)  only  opened 
to  admit  the  departed  to  their  last  resting-place  in 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  sanctuary ; here  the 
coffin  is  set  down  for  a few  minutes  before  burial. 

•*  In  or  near  the  church-yard,  we  shall  frequent- 
ly find  the  remains  of  a cross  of  stone,  which,  pre- 
vious to  the  rebellion,  was  always  placed  there — 
there  arc  many  beautiful  models  in  the  south-west 
counties — some  of  which  arc.  elaborately  carved,  and 
filled  with  canopied  niches.  They  were  generally  cast 
down  bv  the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  Puritans,  though 
some  were  probatlv  purposely  hidden,  to  save  them 
from  the  hand  of  the  spoilers,  ns  they  are  occasion- 
ally dug  up.  It  would  be  well  if  the  cross  still 
stood  within  the  church-yard’s  hallowed  round; 
raised  on  a spot  so  peculiarly  its  own,  it  could  not 
but  he  considered  appropriate  ; and  it  may  be  feared 
that  there  are  many  who  go  up  to  the  house  of 
praver,  whose  thoughts  are  engrossed  by  subjects 
which  would  be  well  exchanged  for  those  which  such 
* a deare  remembrance  of  our  dying  Lord ' would 
not  unfrequently  suggest. 

“ The  yew  tree  may  also  be  regarded  os  part  of 
the  church-yard  furniture;  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land it  is  never  wanting.  At  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
and  Christmas,  its  boughs  are  used  to  ornament 
the  interior.  The  preference  given  to  this  tree  is 
thus  stated  : ‘ This  yew  tree,  as  I imagine,  may 
be  accounted  a fit  emblem  of  a Christian.  ^ ou  see 
it  hath  but  little  outside  rindc  or  barke,  only  a small 
film,  to  teach  us  not  to  make  a fair  outside  and 
formality  of  our  religion  to  the  world.  Then  it  is 
a very  fine  hardy  timber,  to  shew  the  soundness  and 
sincerity  of  a Christian.  It  hath  many  branches 
large  and  fair,  to  remember  us  to  be  plentiful  in 
good  works.  It  is  always  green  and  prospering,  to 
declare  unto  us  that  a Christian  should  always  thrive 


and  grow  in  grace.  Yea,  green  in  winter  and  the 
hardest  weather,  to  shew  that  a Christian  is  best  in 
affliction  : yea,  then  it  hath  berries  on  it,  to  teach 
us  as  then  we  are  the  best  Christians,  so  then  and 
always  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 

It  is  a long-living  and  lasting  tree,  to  be  unto  us  a 
type  of  immortality  and  lasting  life.  Thus  you  sec 
a man  may  read  a lecture  from  a yew  tree.’ 

“ Whether  the  church-yard  graves  were  usually 
marked  or  not,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ; the  present 
incongruous  and  grotesque  hcad-stoncs,  and  fre- 
quently absurd  inscriptions,  will  be  spoken  of  under 
the  general  head  of  monumental  records. 

“ So  much  for  the  church-yard,  and  before  we 
enter  the  church  wc  may  notice  one  or  two  of  its 
minor  exterior  points.  Over  the  east  end  of  the 
nave  a small  erection  is  frequently  found,  to  con- 
tain one  or  more  bells  ; this  is  the  Sanctc-bell-cot ; 
it  contained  the  little  bell,  rung  to  give  notice  that 
the  Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus  Domnins,  Dens 
Sabaoth,  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass  had  com- 
menced, and  to  warn  the  people  of  the  approach- 
ing elevation  of  the  Host  : the  custom  of  ringing  a 
bell  on  the  commencement  of  the  Eucharist  is  still 
retained  at  St.John’s  College,  Cambridge.  The 
gable  end  of  the  nave  and  chancel  frequently  bore  a 
cross;  that  of  Lowth  Church  is  by  far  the  most 
striking  of  any  I have  seen  ; the  crown  of  thorns  is 
hung  upon  the  cross,  and  the  carving  is  as  sharp  as 
the  day  it  was  executed. 

***** 

“ Some  persons  have  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
cross  in  church  decoration,  and  this  upon  the  old 
plea  that  it  has  been  abused.  For  myself,  I can- 
not imagine  a more  beautiful  ornament,  nor  a more 
appropriate  finish  to  the  summit  of  the  gable  of 
a Christian  church  than  the  symbol  of  faith  to  which 
it  is  dedicated ; what  have  urns,  and  balls,  and 
balustrades,  and  such  like  enormities  to  do  in  such 
a place  ? 

***** 

“ On  entering  the  church,  either  by  the  north 
or  south  porch,  or  at  the  west  end,  we  frequently 
find  beneath  a niche,  and  projecting  from  the  wall, 
a stone  basin.  This  is  the  Benaturse,  or  holy- 
water  stoup,  into  which,  in  ancient  times,  each 
worshipper  dipped  his  finger  and  crossed  himself. 
The  custom  fell  into  disuse  at  the  Reformation,  and 
most  of  the  stoups  were  mutilated  or  destroyed  ; it 
was  far  from  a universal  appendage  to  a church, 
as  the  stoup  was  frequently  a moveable  vessel  of 
metal. 

***** 

“ Having  passed  the  stoup,  the  first  thing  which 
should  meet  the  eye  is  the  font,  because  being  at 
once  the  symbol  and  instrument  of  baptism,  it  re- 
presents the  entrance  into  the  spiritual  temple,  the 
Church  of  Christ.  As  far  as  we  can  observe,  this 
arrangement  was  never  departed  from  in  ancient 
churches,  and  it  is  one  the  wilful  neglect  of  which  is 
deserving  the  most  unqualified  condemnation.  The 
treatment  of  many  of  our  most  beautiful  fonts,  and 
the  little  regard  paid  to  this  most  important  feature 
in  the  arrangement  of  a church,  is  one  of  the  most 
lamentable  signs  of  itching  cars  rather  than  devout 
hearts,  which  postpone  alike  the  teaching  of  the 
church  and  the  word  of  God,  to  the  gratification 
of  its  own  taste  for  preaching.  The  sacrament  of 
baptism,  that  solemn  ordinance  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  is  raised  by  Scripture  to  a place  of  peculiar 
reverence  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian,  as  the 
instrument  whereby  he  is  engrafted  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  our  church  has  wisely  or- 
dained that  this  sacrament  shall  be  duly  received  by 
the  infant  candidates  for  her  privileges  and  love,  in 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  congregation,  that  they 
may  be  profitably  reminded  of  the  solemn  vow  and 
promise  and  profession  which  they  have  made  to 
God.  For  this  purpose  the  font  in  large  churches 
was  elevated  on  one  or  more  steps  ; while  in  small 
ones  this  was  unnecessary  ; because  in  those  days 
there  were  none  of  those  dens  of  spiritual  pride  and 
exclusiveness  called  pews,  to  overtop  and  to  hide  by 
their  superior  height  the  very  laver  of  regeneration. 
If  wc  were  not  checked  in  our  scourge  of  the  ludi- 
crous by  a feeling  of  the  solemn  importance  of  the 
subject,  we  might  laugh  heartily  at  some  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  symbolical  propriety  has 
been  violated  in  the  position,  and  decent  reverence 
forgotten,  in  the  treatment  of  fonts.  Our  own  ob- 
servations will  supply  some  powerful  examples. 
What,  for  instnnee,  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
place  two  fonts  in  one  church,  as  though  our  Lord 
had  appointed  not  one  baptism,  but  two  ? And 
yet  two  fonts  are  placed  to  match  each  other 
in  the  otherwise  well-appointed  church  at 
Balsall  Temple.  The  chancel,  which,  in  the  sym- 
bolic language  of  church  architecture,  represents, 
as  the  place  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  eu- 
charist,  the  church  in  heaven,  is  a singularly  in- 
appropriate, but  very  favourite  locality  for  the  font 
in  these  days.  There  we  find  it  in  the  little  church 
of  Ashow,  with  a marble  slab  and  a blue  basin 
stuck  upon  the  ancient  Norman  work,  which  is  also 
disfigured  with  paint.  There,  too,  we  find  it  at 
Stoneleigh  Church,  while  there  is  abundance  of 


room  by  the  church  door  ; and  the  same  is  the 
case  at  Knowle,  where  the  taste  which  has  pre- 
served and  renovated  the  rood-screen  has  unhap- 
pily not  yet  reached  the  font,  nor  prevented  its  cover 
from  being  painted  and  sanded  to  look  like  stone. 

I heard  a traditionary  rumour  when  at  Knowle,  that 
this  font-cover  was  designed  by  Pugin.  If  so,  his 
usual  good  taste  failed  him,  or  perhaps,  his  designs 
were  altered  and  cut  down  to  save  expense." 

After  mentioning  many  instances  of  dese- 
cration of,  and  irreverence  used  towards  fonts, 
some  as  cuttle-troughs,  some  as  sun-dials, 
garden-pots,  &c.,  lie  proceeds  thus 

“ Of  the  usage  which  fonts  experience  in  churches, 
we  may  say  a few  words.  Frequently  they  are 
painted  in  the  most  barbarous  way.  At  Sandhurst, 
n Kent,  the  font  is  cut  to  make  it  stand  close  to 
the  wall.  The  following  is  an  inventory  of  the  two 
fonts  when  lately  visited.  That  at  Fentlow,  Essex, 
contained — 

1.  An  old  cotton  umbrella. 

2.  A common  hand-basin. 

3.  A smaller  do. 

4.  A brown  stone  jug. 

5.  A dust-broom. 

That  at  Sandiacre,  Derbyshire — 

1.  A smock-frock. 

2.  A pair  of  leather  gloves. 

3.  Some  iron  bolts. 

4.  A piece  of  lime. 

5.  Wooden  wedges. 

“ All  this  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  sad  ; it  shews 
the  utter  ignorance  which  exists  of  the  proper  use 
of  a font  and  of  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  it 
and  to  the  Bacrament  to  which  it  ministers.  W c may 
observe  here,  as  elsewhere,  how  one  neglect  leads  to 
another;  had  the  administration  of  baptism  been 
continued  as  a portion  of  our  congregational  wor- 
ship, the  font  most  surely  would  have  escaped  the 
desecrations  and  degradation  which  now  await  it, 
and  would  never  have  been  removed  from  its  own 
ancient  position.” 

The  reverend  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe, by  reference  to  numerous  drawings  of 
existing  specimens,  the  peculiarities  of  each 
style  in  regard  to  fonts,  and  concluded  his  re- 
marks on  this  subject  as  follows  : — 

“Of  the  glorious  canopies  by  which  so  many  fonts 
were  covered,  but  few  now  remain.  Luton,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, has  one  which  is  sui  generis  ; it  is  of  stone, 
supported  by  eight  pillars,  is  twenty-eight  feet  high, 
and  forms  a small  oratory,  capable  of  holding  seven 
or  eight  people.  The  most  frequent  cover  was  of 
rich  tabernacle- work  in  oak,  sometimes  enriched 
by  gilding. 

***** 

“Castle  Acre,  in  Norfolk,  is  a magnificent  ex- 
ample, 16  feet  in  height;  the  canopy  is  raised  by  a 
pulley,  and  its  counterpoise  was  sometimes  a silver 
clove,’  so  that  as  the  font-cover  ascended,  the  holy 
dove  descended.  Sometimes  these  covers  were  pad- 
locked down  and  the  key  kept  by  the  priest,  os  1 be- 
lieve is  still  the  custom  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
From  the  font,  when  in  its  proper  position  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  the  eye  of  the  worshipper 
is  almost  instinctively  drawn  towards  the  altar  at 
the  east ; at  least,  when  the  heart  is  impressed  with 
a deep  and  proper  sense  of  the  object  for  which  the 
church  ought  to  be  entered.  This  eastward  direc- 
tion seems  in  ancient  churches  to  have  been  studi- 
ously encouraged  and  sought  after  ; nothing  was 
allowed  to  interrupt  or  break  the  view  ; the  floor 
with  its  tiles  laid  in  the  form  of  across;  the  low 
open  benches  all  looking  the  same  way,  and  with  a 
carved  poppy-head  at  the  end  of  each  seat ; the 
nave  pillars  and  arches  ; the  clerestory  windows, 
and  finally  the  groined  and  open  wooden  roof,  were 
so  many  separate  but  harmonizing  channels,  along 
which  the  eye  was  conducted  towards  the  great  east 
window  and  the  altar. 

***** 

“ Besides,  the  pulpit,  the  nave,  and  the  aisles  of 
the  present  day  seldom  retain  in  their  ground  plan 
any  thing  of  their  ancient  simplicity,  being  almost 
universally  choked  up  with  huge  pews  (or  pues),and 
not  unfrequently  with  stilted  pews  or  galleries ; the 
consequence  of  this  is  the  utter  destruction  of  that 
beauty  and  unity  of  design  which  ought  to  prevail. 
Wc  may  still,  however,  occasionally  find  objects  to 
attract  attention  ; sometimes  we  find  a monumental 
brass  half  hidden  beneath  the  flooring  of  a new  deal 
box;  sometimes,  in  large  churches,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  aisles  we  find  traces  of  the  chantry  altars  which 
were  placed  there,  in  the  piscinas  and  brackets 
which  yet  remain. 

“ Anciently,  churches  seemed  to  have  had  no 
fixed  seats,  other  than  a solid  mass  of  masonry 
raised  against  the  wall,  and  forming  a long  stone 
bench  or  seat.  In  Norman  and  early  English 
buildings  they  are  chiefly  found  ; seats  for  the  con- 
gregation are  noticed  in  the  Synod  of  Exeter,  held 
a.d.  1287.  Open  wooden  benches,  which  from  the 
form,  height,  and  ornaments  they  admit,  harmonize 
so  well  with  a Gothic  interior,  do  not  seem  to  have 
come  into  general  use  before  the  15th  century; 
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they  have  now  all  but  disappeared,  though  many 
churches  contain  portions  of  this  ancient  and  most 
appropriate  furniture.  I shall  have  to  speak  again 
of  the  beauty  of  simple  open  seats,  when  I come  to 
shew  the  advantages  which  they  possess,  not  less  on 
this  account,  but  also  in  the  economy  of  room,  and 
their  superior  suitability  for  the  requirements  of 
our  Liturgy,  over  the  wasteful  and  hideous  boxes 
with  which  churches  are  now  oppressed. 

“ M re  pass  on  now  from  the  nave  to  that  most 
essential  portion  of  a church  built  in  a catholic 
spirit — the  chancel.  There  are  two  parts,  and  only 
two  parts,  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  a church 
ciiaxcei.  and  nave  : if  it  have  not  the  latter,  it 
is  at  best  only  a chapel  ; if  it  have  not  the  former, 
it  is  little  better  than  a meeting-house.  The  12,000 
ancient  churches  in  this  land,  in  whatever  else  they 
differ,  agree  in  this,  that  they  have  or  had  a well- 
defined  chancel,  i.c.  an  eastern  portion  expressly 
appropriated  to  the  more  solemn  rites  of  our  reli- 
gion. In  this  division  our  ancient  architecture 
recognized  our  emblem  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  ; 
as  this  consists  of  two  parts,  the  church  militant  and 
the  church  triumphant,  so  docs  the  earthly  struc- 
ture consist  of  two  parts.  It  is  well  also  to  observe 
here,  that  this  practice  is  not  confined  to  the  older 
churches  ; those  which  have  been  built  since  the  Re- 
formation are  not  deficient  in  this  point ; for  in- 
stance, Leighton  Bromswould,  built  by  George 
Herbert ; Little  Gidding,  by  Nicholas  Fcerrar ; and 
South  Mailing,  in  Sussex.  The  symbolical  idea  of  a 
separation  conveyed  in  this  division  of  the  chancel 
lud  nave  seems  always  to  have  been  clearly  marked  ; 
,n  early  times  it  was  made  by  a veil  or  cloth  stretched 
icross,  while  the  chancel  arch  in  many  Norman 
churches  Ls  richly  ornamented  in  many  instances, 
irobably  with  ornaments  symbolizing  this  distinc- 
tion. 

“ Subsequently,  the  practice  obtained  of  separating 
he  chancel  from  the  nave  by  a beautiful  open 
icreen-work,  often  exhibiting  an  endless  variety  of 
>attern.  These  were  called  cancelli,  or  rails,  whence 
he  term  chancel.  Here,  before  the  Reformation, 
he  rood  or  crucifix,  and  the  image  of  the  Blessed 
t irgin  and  St.  John,  were  placed.  A crucifix  re- 
nains  at  Sherboume,  in  Dorset,  and  at  Ilorsely, 
Derbyshire,  where  it  was  dug  up  in  the  churchyard, 
md  placed  over  the  gable  of  the  south  porch.  The 
loors  of  the  rood-screen  represent  death  as  the  en- 
rance  from  the  church  militant  to  the  church 
riumphant ; hence  they  open  inwards,  and  the 
culpture  upon  them  frequently  has  reference  to  this. 
Hie  lower  part  of  the  screen  was  often  painted  with 
iguresof  apostles  and  saints,  and  may  now  frequent- 
y be  found  behind  pews,  when  the  rest  of  the 
creen  has  been  destroyed.  Above  the  rood-screen 
ras  the  rood-loft,  approached  either  by  an  external 
urret  or  by  stairs  in  the  walls  or  piers  of  the  build - 

ng- 

“ It  may  be  said  that  the  rood-screen  is  a Ro- 
nan  innovation,  and  did  not  exist  before  the  four- 
eenth  or  fifteenth  centuries.  So  far  from  this,  that 
re  find  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  describes  that  in  the 
hurch  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  one  of  rare  beauty  ex- 
iled in  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  Moreover, 
'ur  reformers  did  not  abolish  them  ; many  were  put 
ip  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  James  and  Charles, 
rhere  is  one  at  Gcddington,  Northamptonshire.” 
After  describing;  at  length  the  several  ap- 
pendages to  the  chancel, — sedilia,  piscina,  Las- 
er sepulchre,  &c.  &c., — and  illustrating;  this 
ubject  with  a series  of  beautiful  drawings  from 
hurches  principally  in  Warwickshire,  lie  con- 
luded  this  part  of  his  subject  by  some  exccl- 
?nt  remarks  on  the  altar  the  following  is  an 
bridge  m on  t. 

“In  speaking  of  the  altar  itself,  we  must  ob- 
erve,  that  we  have  now  probably  no  single  model 
f a high  altar  remaining,  nor  do  we  think  it 
•ell,  in  our  zeal  for  what  is  ancient,  to  advocate  the 
estoration  of  the  altars  of  stone  in  preference  to 
lose  of  wood,  which  were  introduced  at  the  Refor- 
mation. For  practical  purposes  their  advantages 
re  the  same,  and  granting  that  the  circumstances 
'hick  called  for  their  destruction  at  the  Reformation 
r/r.  the  connection  in  the  minds  of  the  common 
eople  between  stone  altars  and  the  doctrine  of  an 
ctual,  carnal,  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  very  per- 
m of  our  Lord  in  the  Eucharist)  have  now  ceased 
J operate,  we  still  consider  that  we  have  the  argu- 
ment of  appropriatness  and  of  antiquity  as  strongly 
ith  us  as  against  us,  in  using  wood  as  the  mate- 
ial  of  the  altar.  The  origin  of  the  stone  altar 
;ems  to  have  been  the  necessity  which  existed  for 
;cret  worship  in  the  ages  of  persecution  ; this  was 
flered  frequently  in  the  catacombs,  where  the 
imbs  of  martyrs  and  holy  men  presented  the  most 
eady  and  sacred  spot  on  which  to  consecrate  the 
'lessed  Eucharist.  Hence,  naturally  enough,  arose 
ic  custom  of  stone  altars,  after  the  original  neccs- 
ty  had  ceased  to  exist.  With  respect  to  a symbolic 
leaning,  the  Romanist  reasons  thus  : Ex  lapide 
ilia  pel ra  erat  Christus ; nor  can  we  repudiate  this 
btion  as  wrong  or  absurd  ; but  surely  wc  may,  with 


equal  force,  reason  that  it  was  on  the  wood  of  the 
cross  that  the  sacrifice  was  effected  which  we  on  the 
altar  commemorate.” 

After  a long  and  interesting  description  of 
some  remains  of  altars,  particularly  to 
chantry' chapels,  lie  commenced  the  subject  of 
painting,  as  follows  : — 

‘‘In  St.  Mary’s,  Leicester,  very  beautiful  paint- 
ings in  ornamental  patterns  have  been  lately 
brought  to  light.  This  sort  of  ornament  was  not 
confined  to  large  churches.  I have  lutcly  learned, 
tliut  in  clearing  the  church  of  Twyford,  in  Leices- 
tershire, a large  quantity  of  paintings  was  broughtto 
light  : only  one  has  been  spared;  a figure  above  one 
of  the  piers,  holding  a scroll,  on  which,  probably, 
a Scripture  text  was  written.  At  Rudford,  in 
Gloucestershire,  the  whole  surface  of  the  walls  of 
the  church  was  found  to  be  covered  with  a 
legendary  story  told  in  painting,  which  was  washed 
over  again,  as  inconsistent  with  the  proprieties  of  a 
Protestant  place  of  worship. 

'*  When  such  paintings  are  executed  with  a tole- 
rable respect  to  harmony  of  colouring,  they  would 
give,  even  in  their  rudeness,  a rich  but  subdued 
tint  to  the  walls  of  a church.  They  would,  more- 
over, accord  with  those  pointed  windows,  with 
which  it  would  seem  all  our  finest  churches  were 
filled.  Seen  by  the  modern  glare  of  light  which 
streams  obtrusively  into  our  churches,  through  the 
thin  and  disproportionate,  because  unstained,  win- 
dows, the  general  details  are  thrown  into  a promi- 
nence, and  invite  a contrast  with  more  finished 
pictures,  which  they  will  not  bear.  But  seen,  as 
they  once  were,  bv  the  dim  religious  light  of 
painted  windows,  they  must  haVe  wrought  an  admi- 
rable effect ; giving  to  the  sacred  place  that  dim 
indefiniteness  which  Christian  architects  seem  to 
have  studied  so  successfully.  Who  is  there  that 
will  not  join  in  the  lament  that  the  glorious  blazon- 
ing of  our  ancient  fanes  lias  passed  away  ? When 
wc  see  the  few  shattered  remains  of  stained  glass  of 
former  days,  when  wc  contrast  its  deep  rich  colour- 
ings with  the  washy  and  weak  tints  of  modern  ef- 
forts, or  with  the  plain  glass  which  has  succeeded, 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  cry  Ichabod,  the  glory  is 
departed,  even  amid  the  countless  beauties  which 
yet  remain. 

“ * Thro*  storied  lattices  no  more 

In  softened  light  the  sunbeams  pour,’ 
is  true  of  far  too  many  of  our  noblest  churches. 
Against  these,  the  frailest  portion  of  the  holy  pile, 
the  rage  of  ignorant  zeal  was  most  furiously  directed, 
and  many  a saint  which  had  looked  for  years  down 
from  the  lofty  window,  many  a legendary  talc  of 
piety  and  devotion  to  God,  many  a glorious  bla- 
zonry of,;  heraldic  achievement,  perished  beneath  the 
hand  of  the  destroyer.  Enough,  however,  is  left  to 
tell  us  what  church  windows  once  were,  to  guide  us 
in  our  efforts  to  imitate  and  restore.  Of  these  we 
mention  the  windows  of  York  Cathedral,  especially 
the  lancet  windows  in  the  north  transept,  known  as 
the  Five  Sisters  ; the  windows  in  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  at  Great  Malvern  in  Wor- 
cestershire. There  is  some  good  glass  in  the  window 
over  the  tapestry  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  and  in  the 
east  end  of  St.  Michael’s.  It  is,  however,  only  in 
those  churches  where  nothing  but  stained  glass  is 
used  that  the  perfect  effect  can  be  seen.  Destroy 
but  one  window  through  which  the  dim 
conic  struggling  through  the  many-coloured 
panes,  and  let  in  the  pure  white  light  of  day, 
and  you  destroy  the  whole  harmony  and  cficct  of 
the  remaining  lights ; the  contrast  is  too  striking 
and  unfavourable  not  to  be  observed.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  of  a church  thus  wholly  lighted, 
as  at  St.  Neot’s,  in  Cornwall,  in  the  windows  of  which 
the  legend  of  its  patron  saint  is  graphically  told. 
Here  wc  have  casements  high  and  triple  arched — 

“ 1 All  garlanded  with  carven  imag’rics 

Of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot- 
grass, 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 

As  are  the  tiger-moth’s  deep  damasked  wings. 
And  in  the  midst  ’mong  thousand  heraldries, 

And  twilight  saints  and  dim  emblazonings, 

The  shielded  scutcheons  blush  with  blood  of 
kings  and  queens.’ 

“ Stained  glass  seems  to  be  an  essential  feature  in 
later  Gothic  ; we  have  seen  it  was  introduced  in 
compensation  for  the  increased  light,  when  the 
lancet  windows  were  abandoned  for  the  flowing 
tracery  and  large  windows  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
unless,  therefore,  we  use  Norman  or  lancet  windows, 
of  a size  appropriate  to  a building,  we  ought  to 
have  painted  glass, — and  not  only  so,  we  must 
have  painted  glass  after  the  ancient  models.  If  we 
strive  to  attain  pictorial  effect,  as  in  West’s  car- 
toons in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  and  in  the  beautiful 
chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  wc  fail  to  equal  the  ancient  glass-stainers. 
The  attempt  to  paint  pictures  shews  a mistaken  idea 
as  to  the  real  capabilities  of  the  glass-painter’s  art. 
Modern  stained  glass  should  be  in  smaller  panes,  with 
I less  attempt  to  conceal  the  lead -work,  and  the  glass 


should  be  both  thicker  and  coarser  than  it  usually 
is  ; there  should  be  less  of  the  painter’s  hand,  and 
more  of  a mosaic  character.  As  these  happier 
views  of  their  art  gain  ground  among  glass-stainers 
and  their  customers,  we  shall  hear  fewer  complaints 
of  our  inability  to  rival  our  predecessors.  In  this  one 
happy  method  of  restoring  the  stainer’s  art  in  our 
catuedrals  and  churches,  has  been  suggested  the 
proposal  to  supply  the  place  of  our  present  monu- 
ments by  the  insertion  of  painted  windows  in 
memory  of  the  dead.  This  practice  has  been  com- 
menced in  high  and  authoritative  quarters,  and  we 
trust  it  will  meet  with  many  imitators.” 

lie  then  entered  into  a very  lengthy  dis- 
course on  monuments,  following  principally  the 
writer  of  the  article  on  monumental  devices, 
&c.  in  the  last  number  of  the  British  Clitic , 
which  will  be  too  long  to  insert. 

“ But  of  all  the  evils  which  have  gradually  re- 
sulted from  our  neglect  of  the  various  offices  of  our 
Liturgy,  and  our  exclusive  attention  to  the  preached 
word,  to  the  neglect  of  the  sacraments  of  grace— 
none  has  spread  more  widely,  none  has  produced 
more  unhappy  results  in  the  estrangement  of  those 
who  separate  from  our  communion — none  calls  so 
loudly  for  reform  as  the  system  of  exclusion  and 
pride  which  introduced  and  which  still  fosters  and 
defends  pews  in  our  churches.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  me  now  to  enter  into  a history  of  these 
nuisances,  or  to  detail  at  length  the  numberless 
reasons  which  call  for  their  abolition’;  one  or  two  of 
these,  however,  I must  (in  vindication  of  the  un- 
qualified condemnation  in  which  I speak  of  them) 
go  into  briefly. 

“ Pews  are  unscriptural ; they  keep  up  earthly 
distinctions  in  the  very  place  where  we  are  taught 
their  vanity  and  instructed  to  look  forward  to  their 
nbolitiou.  They  shut  out  the  poor,  who  ought,  if 
there  lie  any  difference,  to  be  first  cared  for  in  the 
church,  not  last.  ‘ If  there  come  unto  your  ass.em- 
bly,  says  St.  James,  ‘ a man  with  a gold  ring,  in 
goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in  also  a poor  man  in 
vile  raiment;  and  ye  have  respect  to  him  that 
weareth  the  gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  him,  Sit  thou 
here  in  a good  place,  and  say  to  the  poor,  Stand 
thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool,  are  ye 
not  then  partial  in  yourselves,  and  are  become  judges 
of  evil  thoughts  ?”  It  would  almost  seem  as  though 
this  passage  of  inspiration  was  penned  in  direct  an- 
ticipation of  the  system  of  pewing  in  our  church. 
The  rich  man  lays  his  sacrilegious  hands  upon  a por- 
tion of  the  Lord's  freehold  ; he  fences  himself  off, 
lest  he  should  he  contaminated  by  the  contact  of  his 
fellow-Christian  ; collects  within  the  precincts  of 
bis  pew  the  appliances  and  means  of  ease  and  self- 
indulgence,  and  leaves  to  the  poor  a scanty  strip  of 
room  in  the  place  where  all  are  equal.  This  is  no 
exaggerated  statement:  there  arc  few  country 

churches  in  which  it  is  not  exemplified.  Then,  hav- 
ing once  claimed  as  earthly  property  that  which 
peculiarly  belongs  to  God,  be  hesitates  not  still 
further  to  transgress  God’s  commands  by  exer- 
cising the  lucre  of  gain,  and  setting  up  the  table  of 
the  money-changer  in  the  temple  of  God  : it  is  no- 
torious that  pews  are  bought  and  sold.  Within 
the  last  few  days  1 have  seen  a public  adver- 
tisement of  pews  for  sale  in  a church  at 
Lynn.  In  the  meantime  the  poor  nre  driven  from 
the  church,  where  their  presence  is  looked  upon 
so  jealously  ; and  driven  at  length  from  her  com- 
munion. 

‘‘Again,  pews  are  evidently  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
our  Liturgy  and  the  voice  of  our  church : it  was 
not  without  a struggle  that  they  first  gained  ground. 
They  were  strictly  forbidden  by  many  bishops  and 
others  who  had  authority  in  the  church,  men  who 
were  martyrs  for  the  truth.  They  tend  to  make  us 
forget  that  iu  the  house  of  prayer  we  are  all  one 
body,  and  thereby  offend  against  our  belief  in  the 
communion  of  the  saints.  They  prevent  the  con- 
gregation from  seeing  or  being  seen  from  the  altar, 
towards  which  every  worshipper  ought  to  be  turned  ; 
they  encourage  people  to  come  late  to  church,  be- 
cause they  know  their  pew  will  be  kept  for  them 
however  late  they  come,  and  they  who  sit  in  them 
are  encouraged  to  many  acts  of  irreverence  of  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  be  guilty — as  going  to 
sleep,  or  amusing  themselves  with  other  concerns 
than  the  service  which  they  ought  to  be  sharing  in. 
Once  more — and  this  in  a utilitarian  age  may  possibly 

be  considered  as  the  mast  cogent  argument  of  all 

pews  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  when 
compared  with  open  seats,  cause  a loss  of  about 
thirty  in  every  hundred,  i.  e.  a church  which  with- 
out pews  would  hold  nearly  four  hundred,  with 
them,  holds  but  three  hundred.  This  fact  may  be 
proved  by  actual  measurement,  and  it  results  from 
the  great  ease  which  open  seats  present  for  fulfil- 
ling the  requirements  of  the  rubric  in  the  services 
which  we  render  to  God  in  the  church.  To  kneel 
in  a pew,  we  must  assume  either  a careless  posture 
or  one  most  painful  and  difficult  to  maintain.  The 
kneeling  in  an  open  sitting,  is  easy  and  natural. 
The  back  of  the  next  seat  forms  a convenient  rest 
for  the  arms,  while  for  sitting,  the  height  of  the 
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backs  is  far  more  suitable  than  the  lofty  back-boar  Js 
of  high  news.  The  floors  of  St.  Michael  s and 
Trinity  would  accommodate  far  more  worshippers  in 
open  sittings  in  the  naye  and  aisles  than,  with  the 
pew  system,  they  now  do,  aided  by  numberless  gal- 
leries and  seats  intruded  into  the  chancels.  Against 
the  appropriation  of  particular  spots  for  indli  iduals, 
so  long  as  they  ore  regular  attendants  on  divine 
worship,  and  shew  their  love  and  reverence  for  it  by 
coming  in  time,  I say  not  a word  j but  1 do  con- 
demn as  utterly  unjustifiable  the  exclusion  of  any 
individual  from  any  seat  which  is  vacant  after  ser- 
vice  is  commenced. 


“ And,  indeed,  so  glaringly  inconsistent  is  the 
pew  system  with  the  whole  spirit  of  Christian  de- 
votion, that  it  almost  seems  enough  to  point  out 
its  offensiveness  to  insure  its  abolition.  Already 
it  is  tottering  to  its  fall ; high  authority  has 
once  more  spoken  out  against  it ; and  though  the 
petty  pride  of  human  nature  is  making  a vigorous 
struggle,  though  the  magnanimous  people  ot  Tux- 
ford  have  issued  a placard  calling  on  the  cxclusion- 
ists  to  rise  and  maintain  their  sacred  rights,  hy  pro- 
claiming that  the  sanctuary  is  about  to  be  polluted 
by  Popish  superstitions,  and  the  seats  to  which 
themselves  and  their  ancestors  liberally  contributed 
are  about  to  be  wrested  from  them  by  Jesuitical 
intolerance  ; though  some  of  the  so-called  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  Ipswichhavesetthemsclves  to  op- 
pose the  authority  of  their  spiritual  pastors,  episco- 
pal as  well  as  priestly,  and  have  asserted  their 
horror  of  being  brought  to  the  level  of  those  poor 
to  whom  our  Saviour  came  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
bv  deserting  the  unpewed  church,  and  betaking 
themselves  to  the  chapel,  where  they  ca  t rent  and 
do  what  they  like  with  their  own;— in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  advocates  of  open  seats  are  not  dismayed  ; 
the  right  is  on  their  side,  and  right  is  here  made 
might.  The  question  of  the  abolition  of  pews  and 
galleries  is  now  but  a question  of  time,  let  us  hope 
we  shall  not  be  behindhand  in  the  work  ; let  us  hope 
that  a day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  glorious 
churches  will  be  swept  clean  from  end  to  end  ot 
these  signs  and  records  of  an  earthly  and  unchristian 
spirit;  let  us  hope  that  we  may  awaken  from  our 
Ion » slumber  of  indifference,  and  neglect  of  decent 
order  and  propriety,  only  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
our  zeal  for  reformation. 

..  1 am  persuaded  that  this  step,  under  God, 
would  do  more  to  reclaim  the  lost  affections  ot  our 
people  to  the  church  than  any  thing  else  ; this  would 
vindicate  to  her  that  noblest  title,  which  she  now 
seems  in  some  cases  scarcely  to  desire,  that  of  being 
the  poor  man’s  church  ; and  this  claim  can  justify 
to  the  eyea  of  intelligent  men  her  retention  of  the 
privileges  and  advantages  which  she  derives  from 
her  connection  with  the  State  Surely  we  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  that  abandonment  of  their  duty 
in  church  matters,  which  is  so  painfully  evident  in 
the  acts  and  omissions  of  statesmen  of  the  present 
day,  so  long  as  our  own  resources  are  not  taxed  to 
the  uttermost ; so  long  as  we  hesitate  to  render  un- 
reasonable claims,  and  to  promote  those  reforms 
which  must  come  from  the  church  herself.  All  that 
we  ask  of  you  is  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  in  a 
candid  and  unprejudiced  spirit,  test  the  pew  system 
bv  Scripture,  bv  the  history  of  the  church,  by  your 
oL  experience;  and  I feel  asured  that  its  fate  is 
sealed,  and  that  we  shall  yet  see  the  areas  of  onr 
churches  filled,  as  of  yore,  with  crowds  of  devout  wor- 
shinuers  who,  whatever  be  the  salutary  distinctions 
which  mark  their  station  in  worldly  matters,  meet 
in  the  presence  of  God  with  perfect  equality,  and  in 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  ,n  the  bond  of  love, 
confess  ine  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  oik i God 
and  Father  of  us  all,  members  ot  one  mystical  body, 
recipients  of  the  same  grace,  the  communion  of  the 
Saints  on  earth.” 


The  change  of  feeling  in  Coventry  on  the 
subject  of  church  arrangement,  since  the 
commencement  of  these  lectures,  is  pcrlecllv 
mao  ical.  Parties  of  influence,  who  were  heie- 
tofore  sticklers  fortheirpe Wrights  and  pew  com- 
forts, have  voluntarily  resigned  all  claim  an 
title  10  their  carpeted  boxes,  and  hate i offered 
to  subscribe  largely  to  have  them  all  swept 
away  and  replaced  by  open  benches  : tills  Is  no 
singular  instance. 


Hungerford  and  Lambeth  Suspension- 
Bridge  —The  works  of  this  most  useful  under- 

taking  ^are  progressing  very  satisf.ctonlr  a.  u 
wPcent  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  it  uas  statec 
that  the  bridge  would  most  probably  he  completci 
f„d  opened'  before  .be  close  of  the  present  yea 
When  finished,  we  lean,  it  will  present  a most 
ornamental  ami  graceful  appearance,  and  prove  a 
decided  embellishment  to  the  metropolis.  '■  ¥ 
derstand  that  there  is  every  proliabiht)  of  the  sus 
pension-bridge  between  Milbank  and  Lambeth- 
Palace  being  erected,  winch  certainly  will  not  be 
before  it  is  wanted. — British  Queen. 


CENSUS. 

POPULATION  AND  HOUSES,  1841. 


Bedford 

Berks 

Buckingham. . 
Cambridge. . . , 

Chester 

Cornwall  

Cumberland  . 
Derby 


Dcvoi 


Ks.v 


Gloucester 

Hereford  . . . 

Hertford 

Huntingdon  . 

Kent  

Lancaster  . . . 


Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth  

Norfolk 

Northampton  

Northumberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford  

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset  

Southampton,  Hants  . 

Stafford 

Suffolk  

Surrey 


inr.93" 

160,226 

155,989 

161,509 

395,300 

341,269 

177.912 

272,202 

533,731 


74:1 


Suss 


Warwick  

Westmorland  . . 

Wilts 

Worcester 

East  Biding  . 


York 


{East  Ruling  . . . 
City  and  Ainsty. 
North  Hiding  . 
West  Hiding. . . 


Total 


WALES. 

Anglesey  

Brecon  

Cardigan  

Carmarthen 

Carnarvon 

Denbigh 

Flint  

Glamorgan  . . . . 

Merioneth 

Montgomery 

Pcmhrokc 

Radnor 


324,277 

344.995 

431,307 

114,438 

157,237 

58,6(19 

548,161 

,667,061 

215,855 

362,717 

l,576,6l6 

134.349 

412,621 

199,061 

250,368 

249,773 

161,573 

21,340 


239,0 


130,002 

354,940 

510,206 

313,129 

582,613 

299.770 

402,121 

56,469 

260,007 

233,484 

193,676 

38,322 

204,662 

1,154,924 


14,995,508 


93,483 
145.3S9 
146,529 
143,955 
334,391 
300,938 
169,681 
237,170 
491>478 
1 59,252 
253,910 
317,507 
387,019 
111,211 
143,341 
53,192 
479.155 

1,336,854 

197,003 

317,465 

1,358,330 
98,130 
390,05  1 
179,h.»G 
222,912 
225.327 


Houses 
building 
' 1841. 


Inhabited.  Uninhabited, 


152,1 


19.335 

222,938 

404,200 

314,280 

410,512 

296,317 

486,334 

272,340 

336,610 

55,041 

240,156 

211,365 

168,891 

35,362 

190,756 

976,350 


13,091,005 


21,235 

31,472 

31,071 

33,112 

73,390 

65,611 


4,444 


52,910 


94,637 


1,559 

57,450 

67,602 

80,856 

23,461 

30,155 

11,897 

95,547 

289,166 

44,649 

73,038 

207,670 

21,680 

85,922 

40,903 

48,704 

50,541 

32,141 


4,297 


47,203 

81,632 

66,589 

97,676 

64,03! 

95,375 

54,066 

81,445 

10,843 

50,986 

•16,962 

38,390 

7,710 

42,509 

226,473 


Total  . 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen  

Argylc 


50,890 

53,293 

68,380 

106,482 

81,068 

89,291 

66,547 

173,462 

39,238 

69,220 

88,262 

25,186 


49,325 
47,7<i3 
f)4, /HO 
100,740 
66,448 
83,629 
bo, 012 
126,612 
35,315 
66,482 
81,425 
24,651 


911,321 


Avr 


. iff 

Berwick 

Bute  

Caithness 

Clackmannan  . 
Dumbarton  ... 

Dumfries  

Kdinbureh 

Klein  (Moray)  . 

Fife 

Forfar 

Haddington  . . . 


806,182 


2,753,295 


1,566 

1,157 


2,369 

2,482 

6,117 

2,012 


1,305 


373 


5,013 

23,604 

3,260 

2,250 

9,850 


2, Of 


4,702 


3,27-4 

5,455 

2,317 

3,948 

3,647 

6,899 


8/0 


2,149 

2,922 

1,675 

269 

2,652 

19,870 


11,488 


10,634 

15,102 

23,407 

16,869 

18,485 

13,320 

33,205 

8,467 

13,650 

18,883 


15,695 

36,197 

19,116 

41,295 


Kinrardinc  . 

Kinross ’ 

Kirkcudbright  Stcwartry 

Lanark  

Linlithgow  

Naim •••• 

Orkney  and  Shetland  . . . 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Boss  and  Cromarty 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk  


Sutherland 
Wigtown  .. 
Barracks  - . 


ISLANDS  IN  THE 
BRITISH  SEAS. 


Jersey 

Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark, 

Herm,  and  Jethou 


225,623 

34,994 

140,310 

170,380 


,781 


97,615 

33,052 

8,763 

41,099 

427,113 

26,848 

9,923 

60,007 


177,657 

100,973 

145,055 

48,604 


33.9 


73,770 


10,520 


138,151 

151,755 

78,058 

46,062 


219.315 

34,231 

128,839 

139,606 

36,145 

94,797 

31,431 

9.072 

40,590 

316,819 

23,291 

9,354 

59,239 

10,578 

142,894 

133,443 


'4,820 


43,663 

6,833 

72,621 

25,518 

36,258 


2,628,957  1 2,365,114 


47,556 

29,538 


162,756 


0.247 


1 1 ,228 
7,405 
3,067 
6,963 
3,593 


14,375 

38,903 

8,133 

28,965 

36,153 

8,009 

19,182 

7,274 


370 

1,502 

2,036 


1,8C 


8,159 


80,531 

5,309 

2,396 

11,426 

2,119 

29,172 

24,626 

16,166 


8,674 


1,446 


15,837 

4,972 

8,512 


..ssSa: 


Great  Thames  Improvements.— The  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works,  and  the  Corporation  of  London,  caused 
some  time  ago  a report  and  estimate  to ibe i made  on 
embanking  some  portion  of  the  river  Thames.  A 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  took  up 
the  inquiry  upon  an  infinitely  more  extensive  scale, 
and  engineers  of  first-rate  eminence  were  employed 
to  examine  the  river  within  the  whole  of  the  juris- 


diction  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  to  report  upon  t: 
entire  question  of  making  the  noble  river  advu 
tageons  in  every  respect  to  the  public.  By  a grt 
deal  of  labour,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  li 
been  collected  and  laid  before  the  Government  ai 
the  corporation,  and  from  the  active  proceedin 
adopted,  it  appears  reasonable  to  calculate  that  t 

health  beauty,  andconveuienceof  the  metropolis  wi 

without  much  delay,  be  considerably  augmented. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Tuesday , March  14. — Anniversary  Meeting. 

The  Rip-lit  Hon.  Lord  Robei  •t  Grosvenor, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Eari,  Spencer  was  elected  a mem- 
ber. 

The  Treasurer  read  the  annual  report  of  the 
council  to  the  society,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  greater  zeal  for’ the  welfare  of  the  society 
bad  been  manifested  during  the  past  session  on 
the  part  not  onlv  of  the  officers,  but  of  the 
members  generally,  as  several  donations  had 
been  made  to  the  funds  of  the  society  bv  the 
friends  to  meteorological  science.  The  so- 
ciety now  numbers  134  members,  of  whom  Go 
are  contributing  members,  5!>  associates  in 
foreign  parts,  and  10  honorary  members. 

The  Secretary  next  read  two  short  papers 
from  J.  II.  Mandlv,  Es<|.,  of  the  Royal  Acadc- 
my,  Gosport:  1st,  on  a grand  display  of  me- 
teors, with  an  accompanying  Aurora  Borealis , 
on  the  night  of  August  0th,  1842;  2nd,  a re- 
presentation of  two  solar  halos,  a large  inter- 
secting circle,  five  inverted  arches,  and  five 
parhelia  about  the  sun,  July  12th,  1842. 

The  Treasurer,  in  making  his  annual  ad- 
dress to  the  society,  produced  a complete 
epitome  of  meteorology,  shewing  the  great 
amount  of  good  arising  to  every  student  of 
natural  phenomena,  lie  called  upon  medical 
men  especially  to  watch  narrowly  the  diseases 
Df  the  human  frame  in  connection  with  the 
various  changes  of  the  weather,  saying,  “ I 
ivould  impress  upon  the  attention  of  afl  medical 
gentlemen  who  may  be  either  members  of  the 
society  or  correspondents,  the  great  importance 
:o  science  in  general  of  introducing  into  their 
meteorological  registers  as  full  an  account  as 
possible  of  the  existing  diseases  ; such  registers 
>eing  among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
locum  ents. 

The  Treasurer  produced  a list  of  meteoro- 
ogical  queries,  and  supposing  a locality,  gave 
be  meteorological  answers,  with  a view  of 
jbtaining  simultaneous  observations,  and  of 
iscertaining  the  effects  of  locality  on  the  hu- 
nan  family.  With  these  helps,  “ we  can  safely 
ake  some  effectual  steps  towards  an  acquaint- 
ance with  atmospheric  changes  which  directly 
ir  indirectly  affect  all  animal  and  vegetable 
ife,  and  more  particularly  with  the  order  in 
rhich  they  succeed  each  other.  Provided  with 
his  knowledge,  wo  may  often  be  able  to  anti- 
ipatc  them,  and  timely  prepare  to  meet  or 
liminish  their  injurious  intluence,  or  take  the 
rreatest  advantage  of  opportunities  which 
(lay  be  propitious  to  the  increase  of  the  sub- 
istence,  wealth,  and  happiness  of  the  comtnu- 
lity.” 

The  Treasurer  then  called  the  attention  of 
nembers  to  united  efforts,  and  continued — “ It 
5 indeed  difficult  to  say  what  mighty  problems 
night  not  be  solved,  and  how  many  of  the 
iresent  unexplained  and  mysterious  workings 
if  nature  might  not  be  unravelled.  Of  all  the 
corks  of  the  Creator,  the  most  beautiful,  the 
dost  wonderful,  and  the  most  useful,  is  the  air 
r atmosphere  with  which  the  surface  of  the 
arth  is  everywhere  covered  ; the  phenomena, 
•Inch  are  so  universal  and  so  indispensable  in 
be  economy  of  nature,  must  well  repay  the 
ibonr  of  every  one  who  may  have  the  good  for- 
unc  to  study  them  ; and  that  human  being  who 
an  remain  ignorant  upon  such  a subject  can 
ave  small  claims  indeed  to  rationality.”  The 
eport  concluded  by  calling  upon  the  members 
i be  strenuously  united  in  their  efforts  to  un- 
avel  the  mysteries  of  nature  in  the  atmo- 
pliere. 

1 he  officers  for  the  ensuing  session  were 
ben  elected,  i'iz. — 

President — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Robert 
Irosvenor,  M.P. 

Vice-Presidents  — Dr.  Lee,  F.R.S.,  & c., 
nd  George  Leach,  Esq.,  F.Z.S. 

Treasurer— J.  G.  Gutch,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 
Secretaries — W.  W.  White,  Esq.,  M.B.S., 
hd  P.  L.  Simmonds,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

Foreign  Secretary— John  Reynolds,  Esq., 
J.B.S.  ‘ 1 ’ 

Other  members  of  the  council— The  Right 
ion.  Lord  Carington,  Messrs.  C'asella,  Denton, 
:cgh,  Phillips,  Platt,  Parker,  Renchitti, 
lid  Major  Stack,  K.IT. 

I The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

At  the  latter  end  of  his  (Flaxman’s)  ca- 
reer the  royal  favour  promised  him  a wider 
field  of  exertion,  and  a nobler  foundation  for 
his  well-earned  fame ; but  the  nation  and  the 
government,  as  bodies,  were  alike  indifferent 
to  bis  talents  or  the  glory  of  encouraging  them ; 
and  the  people  possess  none  of  his  works 
except  his  monuments  in  the  churches.  Among 
these,  the  most  remarkable  arc  the  monuments 
of  Nelson,  IIowc,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
in  St.  Paul’s;  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  John 
Kemble,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Had  Eng- 
land possessed  a Pericles,  she  might  in  her 
Flaxman  have  found  a Phidias;  but  George 
III.  had  no  idea  of  sculpture;  and  his  suc- 
cessor. though  well-inclined  towards  the  arts, 
from  his  munificent  and  somewhat  fastidious 
spirit,  was  miserably  devoid  of  taste.  In  his 
reign  much  was  done  and  spent;  and  had 
equal  pains  been  taken  to  do  well  and  lay  out 
wisely,  architecture  and  sculpture  would’havc 
advanced  indeed.  To  work  for  St.  Paul’s,  in 
memory  of  the  heroes  of  his  country,  was  now 
the  privilege  of  the  English  sculptor;  but 
opportunity  and  inspiration  were  controlled  by 
narrow  views  and  limited  means  : few  works 
possessing  a character  of  true  greatness  are 
found  within  those  walls.  The  real  cause  of 
this  failure  was,  perhaps,  the  absence  of  all 
foresight  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  at 
whose  disposal  were  the  national  monuments. 
Had  such  a man  as  Flaxman  been  engaged  to 
foim  a grand  plan  which  should  be  gradually 
carried  out,  for  the  adornment  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
the  commemoration  of  the  Avar  and  our  vic- 
tories, the  pettiness  and  absurdities  which  de- 
grade both  might  have  been  avoided.  Had  not 
the  Capclla  Sistini  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Michael  Angelo,  that  boast  of  modern  art 
would  never  have  existed:  but  example  is  lost 
upon  us.  The  absence  of  any  fedile  power — 
the  Avant,  perhaps,  of  a minister  of  public 
Avorks  in  England,  proA’cnts,  in  great  measure, 
the  development  of  any  grand  idea.  What  Ave 
resolve  to  do  is  done  at  once  by  individual 
means  : and  the  steady  pursuit — for  long  A’ears, 
and  under  changing  goA-crnments — of  one 
established  plan,  either  in  architecture  or  the 
sister  arts,  is  barely  known.  Lately,  a better 
spirit  has  arisen  in  street  architecture,  Avhich 
will  doubtless  have  its  effect  on  sculpture  ; but, 
to  insure  the  accomplishment  of  any  great 
Avork,  the  supremacy  of  one  directing  mind 
must  never  be  disputed.  Had  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  been  allowed  to  carry  out  his  plan  of 
improvements  in  the  city,— and,  still  more, 
had  lie  lived  later  Avith  that  power,  every  year 
adding  its  portion  to  the  pre-arranged  Avork, 
and  every  new  erection  happily  subordinate  to 
the  general  effect, — the  many  pleasing  parts 
would  have  tended  to  one  magnificent  whole, 
which  Avould  uoav  have  been  deAcloping  its 
beauty.  So,  in  the  sculptures  of  St.  Paul’s,  the 
want  of  pre-arrangement  and  general  design 
has  reduced  the  monuments  to  a multitude  of 
unconnected  statues  and  incongruous  ideas, 
instead  of  each  illustrating  the  other,  and  all 
blending  in  one  great  and  harmonious  design. 
The  relievos,  dedicated  to  the  recital  of  certain 
parts  of  the  history  respectively ; the  groups  as- 
signed to  their  appropriate  places,  and  connect- 
ing links  established  between  statue  and  statue; 
a distinct  portion  reserved  for  the  eminent  in 
the  arts  of  peace ; and  the  naval  separated 
from  the  military,  of  those  Avhosc  glory  was  in 
deeds  of  war  ; a settled  and  consistent  costume  ; 
established  and  expressive  symbols  ; the  studied 
incatenation  of  inscriptions;  and  the  observ- 
ance of  that  order,  which,  without  forcing 
sameness  or  uniformity  on  the  separate  statues, 
or  in  any  Avay  binding  down  the  spirit  of  the 
individual  artist,  would  have  secured  an  har- 
monious Avhole,  and  made  each  part  power- 
fully to  aid  the  general  effect:— such  Avere  the 
precautions,  the  neglect  of  which  has  destroyed 
capabilities  unrivalled  in  Europe.  This  Avaste 
of  the  means  of  greatness  is  unreasonably  vi- 
sited on  the  artist,  but  it  is  due  to  the  indif- 
ference of  government  and  the  opposition  of 
churchmen,  who,  in  other  countries  the  patrons 
ol  the  arts,  were  here  unfortunately  opposed, 
on  principle,  to  their  progress.  The  erection 
of  a national  monument  in  architecture,  with 
an  express  view  to  the  disposal  of  sculpture,  to 
contain  statues,  &c.  of  the  heroes  by  sea  and 
land  Avho,  during  the  last  war,  raised  the  name 
of  England  high  among  the  nations,  was  con- 
templated at  the  right  time,  but  the  govern 


fireworks  and  Chinese  pagodas  as  Avould  by 
this  time  have  gone  far  towards  the  expenses  of 
such  an  erection.  Had  that  Jnonument  been 
erected,  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s  might  have 
been  dedicated  to  more  appropriate  memories 
than  those  of  battle.  A Howard,  a Johnson, 
a Reynolds,  and  the  pious  Heber,  are  all  the 
monuments  of  this  class.  .Tenner,  Watt,  Wil- 
berforce  (as  embodying  an  idea);  Newton,  the 
educators,  humanisers,  peacemakers,  and  be- 
nefactors of  the  country  and  mankind,  should 
bo  remembered  in  marble,  Avithin  the  metro- 
politan church,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 

The  opportunity  of  establishing  these  na- 
tional monuments  was  certainly  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  Flaxman  Avas  avcII  qualified  to 
have  designed  them.  His  was  a happy  period 
for  the  foundation  of  a great  work,  and  for  the 
commencement  of  a school  which  ought  to 
carry  English  sculpture  to  its  desired  place. 
The  originality  and  vigour  of  his  mind,  Avhich 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  demands  on  them, 
only  required  scope  and  stimulus.  Such  a 
field  would  haA-e  fired  with  a noble  enthusiasm, 
and  have  elevated  his  soul  to  the  noblest 
heights.  The  immediate  commerce  with  fo- 
reign countries  by  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  our  own  had  created  a taste  for  sculpture 
which  began  to  be  better  understood.  Banks 
had  shewn  that  English  genius  was  not  uncul-  • 
livable ; Flaxman  had  proved  himself  equal  to 
his  contemporaries  on  the  Continent — equal  in 
hand  and  eye,  and  superior  in  power  and  sen- 
timent. CnnoA’a  then,  and  Thorwaldsen  since, 
could  alone  compete  Avith  Flaxman  ; for,  Avith 
some  splendid  exceptions,  mediocrity  is  the 
mark  of  our  time  rather  than  of  our  country  : 
a fact  the  more  remarkable,  as  this  may  be 
considered  the  peculiar  period  of  science,  not 
only  in  research  but  in  diffusion. 


MARQUETTRY, 

A curious  species  of  Avork  composed  of 
different  coloured  pieces  of  hard  fine  Avood, 
fastened,  in  thin  layers,  on  a ground,  and 
occasionally  enriched  with  other  matters, 
such  as  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  tin,  or  brass. 
1 here  is  a separate  kind  of  inarqucttry  made, 
instead  of  wood,  of  glasses  of  Aarious  colours; 
and  another  still,  wherein  nothing  is  used  but 
precious  stones  and  the  richest  marbles  : but 
These  arc  more  properly  denominated  mosaic- 
Avork. 

The  art  of  inlaying  is  very  ancient,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  have  passed  from  the  east  to 
the  west,  as  one  of  the  spoils  brought  by  the 
Romans  from  Asia.  Indeed  it  Avas  at  that  time 
executed  with  great  simplicity,  nor  did  it  reach 
eA-en  a tolerable  degree  of  excellence  till  the 
fifteenth  century,  among  the  Italians. 

Until  John  of  Verona,  avIio  flourished  at 
the  same  time  with  Raffaolle,  the  finest  Avorks 
of  this  kind  Avere  only  black  and  Avhite,  such 
as  avc  call  Morescoes  ;‘  but  that  devotee,  who 
possessed  some  genius  for  the  fine  arts,  stained 
his  Avood  with  dved  or  boiled  oils,  Avhich  pene- 
trated them.  lie  proceeded  no  farther,  Iioav- 
ever,  than  the  representing  of  buildings  and 
perspectives,  Avhich  require  no  great  variety  of 
colours.  They  Avho  succeeded  him  not  only 
improved  on  the  invention  of  dyeing  the  w oods, 
by  a secret,  Avhich  they  discovered,  of  burn- 
ing them  Avithout  consuming  (which  served 
particularly  well  for  the  shadowing),  but  they 
had  likewise  the  advantage  of  several  fine  noAv 
woods  of  naturally  bright  colours,  Avhich  Avere 
imported  from  the  newly  discovered  continent 
of  America.  V ith  these  assistances,  the  art 
is  now  capable  of  imitating  almost  any  thing. 

i he  ground  Avhcrcon  the  pieces  arc  to  be 
ranged  and  glued  is  ordinarily  of  oak,  or  fir 
Avell  dried;  and,  to  prevent  warping,  it  is 
composed  of  several  pieces  glued  together. 
The  wood  to  be  used,  being  reduced  into 
leaves,  of  the  thickness  of  a line,  is  either 
stained  with  some  colour,  or  made  black  for 
shadow,  Avhich  some  effect,  by  putting  it  in 
sand, extremely  heated  over  the’  fire,  others,  by 
steeping  it  in  lime-water  and  sublimate.  Thus 
coloured,  the  contours  of  the  pier  are  formed 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  design  they  arc 
to  represent.  This  last  i$  the  most  difficult 
part  of  marquettry,  and  that  Avherein  most  pa- 
tience and  attention  are  requisite. — Elme's 
Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


1 ment  preferred  to  spend  as  much  money  on  ' Kent. 


The  Cambridge  Camden  Society  have  been  em- 
powered to  provide  designs  for  two  new  churches  ; 
one  at  Maresfield,  Sussex,  the  other  at  Whitstable, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

g.R  I hasten  to  respond  to  the  generous  sympathy 

,ou  have  e*i>res*d  in  to-day's  number  of  your 
journal  in  behalf  of  "seventeen  carjtcmera, .burnt 
L.  ..  it,  r.umtniiut'i.  Bond-street.  Inclosed  is 


lournal  in  uen»u  «»  ■"••• T . 

Lt  at  Mr.  Cumminv’s,  Bond-street.  Inclosed 

Os  Gd  I would  that  the  times  permitted  a larger 
offering  in  so  humane  a cause.  Wishing  success  to 

vour  spirited  undertaking, 

J ^ 1 remain,  yours, 

March  17, 1843.  PnmNix. 


THE  BUILDER  RECOMMENDED. 


TO  TnE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

cIR  _Tn  No.  C,  March  18th,  of  your  useful 
JonJni,  I noticed,  under  the  head  of  " Destruction 
of  Workmen's  Tools  by  Fire,"  a humane  appeal  to 
the  readers  of  The  Buu.de*  ; 1 must  confess  my 
mean,  are  truly  limited  to  • sh'l'iug  per  week,  I 
therefore  cannot  do  as  I could  wish,  but  if  all  the 
readers  of  your  increasing  work  do  according  to 
their  ability,  1 doubt  not  but  the  philanthropic  oli- 
ec,  will  be’  more  than  realized  ; 1 therefore  .1. close 

sixpence,  and  as  you  appeal  for  a imnny,  lam  - 

couraged  to  remit  the  same,  and  mat  the  „reate-t 
success  crown  your  good  endeavour. 

Af  he  same  time,  allow  mo  to  correct  an  error 
that  I am  sorry  to  say,  tl.rot.gl.  my  negligence  oc- 
curred in  my  description  of  the  altar-piece  of  Bed- 
minster  Church.  I called  it  the  decorated,  but  it  is 
tte  perpendicular  style  of  Gothic;  and,  at  the  tune 
I wJo,eP to  you,  I did  not  think  that  it  would  go  to 
press  or  I should  hove  been  more  particular  m my 
detail;  therefore,  in  justice  to  your  work,  I must 
correct  my  mistake.  Had  I entered  more  into  the 
full  particulars  of  the  style  of  buttresses,  and  the 
ornamental  spandrels,  ornamented  with  the  Tudor 
“se  Urn  portcullis,  and  the  Ogee  cauop.es,  so 
characteiistL  of  the  perpendicular  style, 
have  detected  my  inattention  m the  short-sighted 
remarks  by  me,  without  my  further  notice  of  it. 
And  indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  in  justice  to  she 
architect,  it  requires  contradiction,  for  I am  certain 
that  to  be  thought  an  innovator  would  he  painful  to 
most  of  the  profession.  On  some  future  occasion 
”shou”d  be  most  happy  to  consult  Ton  Bcn  oiiu 
on  many  questions  relative  to  the  mixtures  of  the 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture  from  its  earliest  dates, 
so  as  to  get  a little  better  informed  on  this  com- 
pound of  geometrical  beauty,  though  so  barba- 
rously jumbled  together  in  many  instances,  but 
'specially  in  Wales  ; and  to  make  matters  ten  times 
■worse,  they  are  determined  that  the  very  best  judges 
shall  not  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  what  style 
or  order  their  buildings  belong  to  ; for  they  are  so 
devoted  to  the  lime-brush,  that  they  frequently  fill 
up  the  crevices  of  some  of  the  most  superb  mould- 
ings and  the  most  elaborate  ornamental  carving  is  not 
to  be  traced.  I remember  an  instance  at  Llanbadarn 
Church,  near  Aberystwith,  that  was  most  dreadfully 
mutilated  and  covered  with  whitewash.  A gentle- 
man from  Oxford  noticed  the  porch,  a splendid 
early  English  piece  of  workmanship,  and,  at  his  own 
expense,  had  it  pricked  out.  The  date  of  the  church 
;s  H17,  and  it  has  a very  massive  tower  for  a coun- 
try church.  I will  send  you  some  particulars  rela- 
tive to  this  building,  if  worthy  a place  in  The 
Builder.  With  thanks  for  your  improving  work, 
Believe  me  yours,  &c. 

Bristol,  March  22, 1943  A MhcKiW.c. 

[We  shall  be  most  happy  to  lecene  eicrj 
information  from  our  correspondent.— Ld.J 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OK  THE  BUILDER. 

Dear  sIR, — Your  polite  letter  1 duly  received. 
Your  remarks  upon  me,  in  the  article  on  V , ooclen 
Bridges,  were  more  than  I expected.  Sometimes  I 
think  von  were  a little  extravagant,  hut  editors, 
like  painters,  will  take  liberties.  1 think  you  will 
have  some  reply  to  my  questions,  and  I hope  the 
public  will  be  benefited  by  the  answers. 

I am  ,, reparing  other  articles  for  your  Bmera, 
and  will  forward  them  without  delay,  as  I am  M , 
satisfied  that  Thu  lii.lLimR  will  be  read,  not  only 
by  the  Builder,  but  by  the  civil,  mining, 
military,  and  practical  engineer; 
engineer,  locomotive  engineer,  and  stram-engm 
engineer  ; architects,  and  by  owners  and  also  otcu- 

rTs°L»Ksobc  read  by  the  gentleman,  the 
steward,  the  agent,  the  landscape  gardener,  the  man 
of  taste,  in  order  to  form  correct  views  in  the  im- 
provement and  general  management  of  estates,  and  m 

the  magnitude  and  splendour  of  the  several  c met  on., 
and  the  laying  out  of  grounds  adjoining,  all  winch 
should  harmonize  as  much  as_  possible  to  produce 

“‘Tun' should  be  read  in  every  institution 
where  the  sciences  are  cultivated  and  enforced,  for 
every  work,  the  labour  of  man  a hands,  however 
diversified,  may  be  said  to  be  a ImUtnf,  dthoii|h 
of  different  magnitudes.  It  should  be  read  in , the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  UmvxrsihM  of 
London  and  Durham,  the  military  and  other  col 
leges,  the  Cornish  Mining  School,  the  Scotch  Naval 
and  Military  Academy  at  Edinburgh,  Sec. ; although 
1 am  not  recommending  Tin  Bo.innn  because  I 
think  every  man  should  be  his  own  builder,  yetIt™ 
that  all  who  build  should  count  the  cost  and  expend 
their  money  with  proper  judgment,  according  to  the 
manufacture,  trade,  traffic,  and  population  of  the 

r' The  rise  and  progress,  and  the  wealth  of  a place, 
must  at  all  times  be  regulated  by  the  advantages 

of  suitable  and  increasing  erections. 

In  the  improvement  of  towns,  a uniformity  in 
the  buildings,  the  sewerage,  and  cleanliness  raise 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  give  new  scope 
for  investment  of  capital.  1 have  seen  hnndieds 
and  thousands  of  buildings  erected  and  s reels 
formed,  which  possess  no  form  and  norm toe 
about  them.  The  Boh-oub.  may  be  a school- 
master to  the  mason,  the  joiner,  carpenter,  plas- 
terer, plumber,  glazier,  modeller,  the  draughtsman 
and  the  finished  workman  ; " a knowledge  of  the 
disease  is  half  the  cure.” 

It  was  a great  remark  of  an  excellent  divine,  when 
giving  an  illustration  of  Lot's  wife,  ' Cannot  you 
.earn  wisdom  from  folly  r”  and  couch.dmg  bis  sub- 
ject, " They  build  too  low  who  build  below  the 
skies."  F 

Leeds.  - 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir I have  a villa  in  the  country,  the  exterior 
of  which  is  compoed,  the  projections  of  which  arc 
much  given  to  vegetation,  or  what  is  usually  termed, 
get  green  in  the  winter  season.  As  I am  about  to 
have  the  outside  coloured,  can  you  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  of  any  substance  with 
which  1 can  wash  the  affected  parts,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  same  getting  green  for  the  future  . Also, 
what  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  colouring,  as 
that  at  present  in  use  by  the  plasterers  is  no  sooner 
on  than  it  is  washed  off  by  the  rain,  or  brushed  oft 
by  one’s  coat  ? 

The  favour  of  a reply  in  your  next  will  oblige 

M.  Li.  d. 


New  Houses  of  Parliament.— Report  of 
the  Select  Committee. — That  the  Committee 
have  met  and  considered  the  subject-matter  to  them 
referred,  and  have  examined  witnesses,  and  have 
come  to  the  following  resolution,  viz.  1 hat. 

considering  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  present 
House  of  Lords,  and  that  such  inconvenience  will 
be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  progress  of  the  new 
buildings,  before  the  commencement  of  the  session 
of  184-1,  no  delay  should  take  place  in  the  building 
and  preparing  the  new  House  of  Lords  beyond  what 
is  absolutely  required  for  the  safety  of  the  work  , 
that  the  architect  be  directed  so  to  conduct  his  ope- 
rations as  to  secure  the  occupation  of  the  new 
House  of  Lords,  with  temporary  fittings,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  1844  ; that  in  case 
the  architect,  in  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  new 
House  of  Lords,  shall  find  that  more  time  will  be 
required  in  consequence  of  any  apprehension  of  in- 
jurious consequences  to  the  building,  he  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty  s 
Woods  and  Forests,  in  order  that  such  report  may 
be  communicated  to  this  House  in  due  time  ; that 
it  does  not  appear  to  the  committee  that  it  is  ad- 
visable that  any  alterations  in  the  ventilation  of  the 
present  House  of  Lords  which  would  lead  to  addi- 
tional expense  should  he  adopted ; and  the  com- 
mittee have  directed  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken 
before  them  to  he  laid  before  your  lordships.  — 
March  13. 


•architectural  Competition. 


\Ve  have  received  and  made  up  a purjc  tins  neck 
of  II  Os.  lOd.  in  aid  of  the  workmen  employed  by 
Mr.  Camming.  We  will  give  particulars  in  our 
next  number.  _ 


THE  NEW  WOOD-PAYING. 


Wk  regret  that  our  failure  to  get  the  neces- 
sary diagram  completed  in  time  for  the  pro- 
sent  number  compels  our  clefernnw  a continu- 
ation of  tills  subject  until  the  next  week. 

The  interest  at  present  excited,  and  the  con- 
flictin,r  opinions  os  to  the  plan,  or  system,  that 
max  best  meet  the  public  requirements,  abun- 
dan'tlx  prove  the  necessity  for  n thorough  in- 
vesli gallon  of  the  merits  of  the  severs  pa- 
tented inventions  proposed,  and  wo  lend  the 
assistance  of  our  columns  until  tins  Men.  In 
doin',  so  without  present  remark,  we  consider 
that  Tve  are  affording  lo  each  a fair  held,  which 
max  thenceforth  be  maintained,  provided  that 
ordeal  shall  haxe  been  passed  which  requires 
in  IV nod  Dax'ement  a combination  of  the 
essentials— economy,  permanence,  and  safely. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

S.r.—- Your  correspondent  who  has  furnished  you 
with  the  description  of  the  New  Military  Church  at 
Windsor,  in  No.  G,  has  used  several  expressions 
which,  I think,  are  erroneous.  The  architecture 
is  described  as  pare  Gothic;  words  of  doubtful  sig- 
nification, and  not  so  descriptive  as  if  the  period  of 
the  style  adopted  had  been  named.  For  instance, 
if  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth  century, 
or  during  such  a king’s  reign.  . . f 

The  church  is  said  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
crucifix.  The  word  crucifix  is  generally  applied  to 
across  with  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  on  it.  Cruei- 
form  is  the  usual  term  applied  to  buildings  (with 
transepts)  in  the  form  of  a cross.  1 cannot  un- 
derstand the  expression  “ having  two  large  transepts 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  military,  and  one  at 
the  west  end  for  the  children,”  unless  I assume 
that  a gallery  is  erected  in  each  transept,  and  one 
at  the  west  end.  . . 

The  word  oaken  is,  I believe,  a corruption  of 
oak.  Anxious  that  your  work  should  stand  as  high 
as  possible  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession,  for 
accuracy  of  description  and  propriety  of  expres- 
sion, I have  made  these  remarks  on  an  article  which 
must  have  escaped  your  notice. 

I am,  oir, 

A Wellwisher. 


Under  this  head  we  shall  give  notices  of  pending 
competitions,  and  shall  feel  obliged  by  our  friends 
forwarding  us  the  accounts  of  what  may  fall  m their 
way  of  this  character.  We  shall  also  be  happy  to 
mve  engravings  of  the  selected  designs  ; and  think 
Sat,  by  such  publicity,  the  present  very  defective 
system  of  decision  may  be  amended.  Publicity  is 
sometimes  a remedy  when  more  direct  measures  have 

failed*  notices  of  contracts. 

The  following  contracts  are  advertised  in  different 
papers,  and  wc  have  kept  a register  of  the  particulars 
of  each  at  the  office,  which  may  be  referred  to  on  ap- 
plication. In  the  continuation  of  this  plan,  which  we 
flatter  ourselves  will  be  of  service  to  our  readers,  ma- 
terial assistance  will  be  rendered  by  the  forwarding  of 
papers  from  our  country  friends,  or  by  any  other 
means  of  notification,  of  which  they  may  choose  to 
avail  themselves.  „ 

Repairing  the  Painted  Glass  of  the 
East  Window  in  Leigh  Church,  Essex. 
Rev.  R.  Eden,  Leigh  Rectory,  Rochford. 

For  Finishing  a Number  of  Houses.— 
Z Y , 122,  Mount-street,  Berkeley-square. 

Bristol  and  Exf.tf.r  Railway.  — No.  1, 
, mile  58  chains;  No  2,  2 miles  4 chains;  No  .3 
1 mile  3G  chains.— Engineer-office,  Temple  Meads, 

D Pav'ino  and  Kekpiug  « toll  Stbkw 
in  Cambridge, — Mr.  Randall,  March  28. 

Paving  Streets,  St.  Mary’s,  Islington. 
Mr.  Robert  Oldcrshaw,  Islington,  March  22. 

For  Erecting  a Firf.-proof  Room  at 
the  Workhouse  in  Poland-street,  Oxford- 
street.— Plans,  &c.  to  be  seen  as  above  between 

Binc.r.1.  ’ , . . ..u ••  flnv^rnnrs 


street. — rians,  etc.  iu  uc  — - — 

10  and  5.— Proposals  to  be  addressed  to  Governors 
of  the  Poor,”  St.  James’s,  W estminster,  by  April  12th 

. . mu  VTTTY  OF  CORNISH 


Coventry  Street  and  Long  Acre  Improve- 
ments.—There  has  been  very  considerable  delay 
in  carrying  into  effect  this  long  contemplated  and 
much  needed  junction.  We  arc  happy  to  learn  that 

the  work  will  now  he  very  soon  commenced,  and 

then  it  is  to  be  pushed  forward  with  all  practicable 
activity ; but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  no  unne- 
cessary 'delay  will  be  permitted. 


[We  perfectly  agree  in  every  remark  of  A 
Wellwisher.”  ' The  paragraph  is  an  extract, 
ami  was  inserted,  as  many  must  be,  particular.) 
until  our  own  sources  of  information  are  sufli- 
cientlv  extended,  without  our  scrutiny ; and 
immediately  it  caught  our  eye,  after  publica- 
tion, we  were  struck  with  the  same  objections 
as  our  correspondent. — Ed.] 


When  bass-mat  is  used,  it  may  be  rendered  water 
proof  by  passing  it  first  through  a solution  of  white 
soap,  and  next  through  one  of  alum  ; by  which  a 
neutral  compound  is  formed  insoluble  m water. 
—From  I he  Suburban  Horticulturist . 


the i'oor,  - ’ „ f.n.VKu 

For  laying  down  a quantity  of  Cor-sIS“ 
Granite  Curb  in  Greenwich.— Tenders  to  be 
addressed  to  “ Churchwardens  and  Overseers,  on 
or  before  March  28th. 

Government  Contract  for  Mahogany  and 
Pig-Iron.— Address  “ Storekeeper- General  of  the 
Navy,  Somerset-House.”— March  28th. 

Government  Contract  for  Baltic  Timber 
Goods  and  Norway  Spars.— Address  Store- 
keeper-General  of  the  Navy,  Somersct-House.  - 

"emc1?ok  of  LAUGH  Additions  to  Cogktv 
Gaol  in  Northampton.— Tenders  to  be  left  at 

the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  by  4th  of  April. 

Restoration  of  West  Front  of  Trinity 
Church,  Coventry.— April  12th.— R.  C.  Hussey, 
Architect,  Birmingham. 

For  Paving  Carriage-Way  in  White- 
chapel.—  Mr.  R.  Kelsey,  73,  Chiswell-street.- 

APFor  Erecting  New  Assize  Courts  in  Liver- 
pool.—Address,  “Town  Hall,  Liverpool.”— April  17. 
Building  Sewers  in  Wtest  Smithfield.— 
j Sewer's  Office,  Guildhall.— April  4. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  1,  1843. 

A few  weeks  back  we  spoke  of  the  building 
business  as  being  reported  to  us  to  be  very  bad 
in  Hereford  ; our  agent  there  wrote  us  dis- 
couragingly  as  to  the  prospect  of  a sale  for 
The  Builder,  and  we  determined  to  take 
some  steps  to  attempt  to  rouse  matters  into 
activity ; we  made  a few  inquiries  preliminary 
to  our  bestiring  ourselves,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  proceed  to  any  particular  step.  Since 
then  we  have  a report  from  Manchester,  but 
it  is  very  brief,  assigning  no  cause,  and  gues- 
sing at  none,  but  merely  recording  the  fact  that 
thesale  of  Tiie  Builder  is  so  low  there  as  not 
to  be  worth  while  forwarding  any  more  num- 
bers ! so  far  from  Mr.  Lynch  ; now  we  can 
readily  understand,  and  in  fact  the  cause  is 
plainly  stated  as  regards  Hereford — but  Man- 
chester ! — the  second  of  London,  that  we 
should  obtain  no  readier  response  there  is  to  us 
an  enigma,  and  we  beg  of  some  of  our  friends 
in  that  quarter  to  solve  it  for  us. 

Matters  are  not  there  as  they  used  to  be,  if 
this  is  a fair  sample  of  the  condition  of  things. 
What  has  possessed  the  people  ? — we  have 
little  marke'.-towns  that  outbid  Manchester 
for  our  suffrages.  We  are  not  prepared,  with 
this  fact  before  our  eyes,  to  disparage  or  accuse 
ourselves,  but  this  we  do  think,  that  some 
intermediate  agent  between  us  and  the  Man- 
chester Builders  is  still  wanting;  and  if  it 
continue  long  as  it  is,  we  may  pay  a visit  to 
the  spot,  and  look  into  it.  Of  Manchester  we 
have,  and  have  a right  to  have,  great  hopes,  and 
great  hope  also  that  our  exertions  will  not  be 
without  its  good  to  her  Builders  ; we  cannot, 
however,  dwell  upon  the  matter  this  week,  but 
we  would  thank  any  of  our  readers  there  to 
communicate  to  us,  and  to  favour  us  with  any 
suggestions  it  may  seem  good  to  them  to  make. 

It  may  be  in  place  here  for  us  to  advise  our 
architectural  brethren  to  prepare  themselves  in 
the  study  of  hospital  designs.  We  perceive  by 
the  papers  that  a meeting  has  been  held,  and 
large  sums  subscribed  for  the  building  and 
establishing  a hospital  for  the  Marylebone  and 
Paddington  districts.  Now  this  kind  of  sub- 
ject is  one  to  give  good  exercise  to  the  reflect- 
ing minds  in  the  profession,  and  the  great 
question  of  warmth  and  ventilation,  with  many 
material  points  of  internal  arrangement,  will 
call  for  and  amply  repay  attention.  We  men- 
tion it  in  time,  so  that  if  a competition  should 
be  instituted,  the  brief  period  which  committees 
usually  assign  may  be  virtually  lengthened. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Practical  builders,  more  especially  those 
concerned  in  the  mighty  speculations  “of  the 
day,  and  who  so  firmly  grasp  the  wand  of  Plu- 
tus  as  to  cause  whole  districts  to  rise  at  their 
bidding,  are  parties  highly  interested  in  this 
species  of  insurance ; architects  and  surveyors, 
also,  are  persons  whose  opinions  have  great 
weight  with  proprietors  of  house  property  in 
matters  relating  to  insurance ; and  if  to  these 
we  add  contractors,  bound  to  insure  buildings 
in  progress,  and  the  number  of  masters  on  a 
small  scale,  whose  aim  and  practice  it  has  been 
to  invest  their  all  in  third  and  fourth-rate 
houses,  the  aggregate  constitutes  a body  from 
whom  the  offices  derive  a large  share  of  sup- 
port. 

We  claim  this  influential  position  in  the 
scale  of  fire  insurance  for  our  class,  and  with 
it  the  privilege  of  discussing  a subject  of  so 


much  importance  whenever  incidents  occur  to 
render  it  desirable  or  necessary. 

It  may  be  that  the  premium  or  per-centage 
required  for  insurances  against  loss  bv  fire  is 
imposed  by  way  of  average,  derived  from  sta- 
tistics especially  applying  to  this  branch  of 
business,  but  which,  having  been  confined  to 
the  archives  of  the  offices,  is  for  the  present 
inaccessible  to  investigation  ; their  best  in- 
terests require,  however,  the  publication  of 
the  governing  data.  The  current,  but  short 
sighted  views,  that  all  claims  under  policies 
being  satisfied,  inquiry  is  therefore  both  need- 
less and  uncourteous,  cannot  be  too  quickly  su- 
perseded by  others  of  a more  enlarged  and 
satisfactory  kind. 

Most  of  the  offices  combine  the  two  great 
divisions  of  insurance,  fire  and  life;  that  is 
to  say,  the  same  society  or  company  undertake 
risks  of  both  kinds.  No  doubt  transactions  so 
very  different  in  their  nature  are  kept  separate 
in  the  conducting  of  their  business  ; it  would 
be  a culpable  neglect  of  the  public  security  to 
blend  them  for  the  purpose  of  answering  claims, 
or  to  compensate  defective  premiums  of  one 
description  by  excessive  ones  of  another ; the 
practice  of  the  offices  leads  us,  however,  to 
infer  that  the  results  as  to  fire  insurance  have 
not  in  all  cases  proved  favourable  ; for  while  a 
well-established  office  has  never  been  known  to 
relinquish  the  insurance  of  lives,  others  have 
abandoned  that  against  fire. 

The  loss  by  the  ravages  of  this  destructive 
element  upon  buildings  and  merchandize, 
within  a short  period,  two-thirds  of  which  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  have  been  reimbursed 
by  the  offices,  has  been  of  fearful  amount,  and 
suggests  much  matter  for  grave  consideration. 
The  reiterated  alarms  have  passed  away,  but 
the  liabilities  to  recurrence  are  scarcely  dimi- 
nished; and  what  period  must  elapse  before  the 
exchequers  of  the  offices  are  replenished  to  a 
capability  of  sustaining  similar  demands  upon 
them?  If  parallel  of  any  kind  exists  between 
Fire  and  Life  Insurance;  if  the  premiums  re- 
quired for  the  former  are  deduced  from  an 
average  of  ordinary  casualties,  as  are  the  latter 
from  given  decrements  of  life,  we  may  con- 
sistently compare  the  extraordinary  demands 
of  the  last  two  years  on  account  of  fires,  to 
those  which  a fatal  epidemic  would  create  in 
the  life  department,  and  which  would  derange 
all  calculation  based  upon  a gradually  accru- 
ing fund.  We  must,  therefore,  until  better  in- 
formed, retain  our  sceptical  opinions  as  to  the 
reality  of  accumulations,  to  any  great  extent, 
arising  from  the  present  rate  of  premiums  for 
Fire  Insurance ; even  the  insignificant  sums 
received  in  that  shape  for  heavy  risks,  are 
burthened  with  the  expenses  of  agencies,  sta- 
tionery, and  a host  of  petty  and  vexatious 
claims  which  the  public  neither  hear  of,  or 
suspect ; to  these  must  be  added  the  expenses 
of  the  home  establishment  and  of  the  admira- 
ble and  effective  equipment  superintendence 
and  maintenance  of  the  Fire  Brigade  of  the 
Metropolis. 

Thus  far  we  feel  entitled  to  proceed  with 
our  remarks  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  Insurance 
Companies  of  London,  whom  no  commercial 
or  corporate  bodies  in  Europe  have  equalled 
either  in  magnitude  of  operations,  or  in  the 
promptitude  and  liberality  with  which  all 
claims  upon  them  have  been  satisfied,  make  no 
complaint  on  the  score  of  losses ; and  we  are 
led  to  hope  that  they  are  looking  rather  to  the 
increased  security  that  may  be  given  to  build- 
ings, than  to  increased  premiums,  for  protec- 
tion that  would  seem  imperative. 

The  more  popular  and  palatable  remedy  of 
increased  security  in  buildings  may  well  origi- 
nate in  activity  on  the  part  of  the  insurance 
companies^  themselves,  and  they  would  find 
builders  of  all  classes  become  parties  to  well- 
concerted  plans  of  this  nature  ; or,  could  a go- 
vernment commission  be  more  usefully  em- 
ployed than  in  collecting  evidence  ana  pro- 
posing means  to  avert  extensive  fires  ? This 
W'ould  at  once  settle  the  question  as  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  building  art  bearing  upon  it,  and 
decide  the  fitness  of  the  time  for  calling  them 
into  action. 

The  great  fire  at  Hamburgh  gave  rise  to 
much  inquiry  and  discussion  throughout  the 
continent  as  to  rebuilding,  combined  with  the 
means  of  future  prevention.  We  were  present 
in  that  city  shortly  after  the  calamity  occurred, 
and  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  various  plans  suggested;  so  much 
dreaded  was  a recurrence,  that  it  was  proposed 


to  raze  remaining  insecure  buildings,  and  to 
restore  them  upon  new  modes  o/ construction: 
and  so  strongly  did  this  feeling  prevail  at  the 
time,  that  Louis  Philippe  entertained  a similar 
intention,  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  Paris. 
But,  without  going  into  projects  upon  so  large 
a scale,  much  may  be  done  by  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  more  palpable  causes  of 
the  extensive  damage  sustained  by  what  are 
called  great  fires  ; and,  though  unassisted  by 
more  than  ordinary  information,  we  may  as- 
sume that  these  have  for  the  most  part  origi- 
nated on  wharfs,  in  warehouses,  or  in  manu- 
factories where  material  of  a combustible  na- 
ture is  wrought. 

With  respect  to  mercantile  depbts  for  goods 
of  a hazardous  kind,  whether  for  temporary 
purposes,  as  at  wharfs,  or  as  stores  of  the  pro- 
prietor or  holder,  these  should  be  arched  and 
fire-proof:  the  public  interests  require  this 
precaution,  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  which 
should  be  strictly  enforced.  Many  stacks  of 
warehouses  now  occupied  in  this  way  could 
never  have  been  intended  to  contain  such  ha- 
zardous deposits,  but  repeated  transfers  have 
brought  them  into  these  uses  ; none  being  aware 
of  the  danger  incurred  until  it  is  manifested  by 
an  outbreak  of  fire.  Manufactories  of  this  de- 
scription might  be  limited  in  altitude  to  two  or 
three  arched  and  terraced  floors,  in  lieu  of  the 
towering  buildings  of  the  day,  where  an  acci- 
dent generally  ends  in  a total  loss.  The  cost 
of  fire-proof  buildings  is  doubtless  a point 
weighing  against  the  adaptation  of  them,  but 
in  all  such  cases  large  capitals  are  necessarily 
brought  to  bear,  and  remain  constantly  at  risk, 
either  by  the  proprietors  or  the  insurance  com- 
panies; and,  abating  public  considerations,  we 
very  much  question  even  the  economy  that  is 
suffered  to  rule  in  such  matters. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  just  glance  at  ordi- 
nary house  property,  of  which  whole  masses  of 
an  insecure  kind  is  insured;  but  whether  so 
or  not  is  immaterial  in  the  larger  sense,  that 
includes  the  general  safety,  both  of  life  and 
property.  Cases  do  occur  where  all  the  skill 
and  exertion  of  the  well-organised  force  insti- 
tuted for  protection,  fail  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  a fire,  until  it  is  checked  by  some  local 
impediment;  why  not,  then,  interpose  more 
effective  obstacles  in  the  shape  of  blocks  of 
fire-proof  building  at  intervals  judiciously 
chosen  ? ^ The  minor  considerations  such  a 
measure  involves  would  yield  to  the  nobler  in- 
centives of  its  advocates;  who,  in  addition, 
would  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  the 
greater  part  of  the  sums  required  for  such  pur- 
poses dispensed  in  the  channels  of  labour. 

There  is  a very  recent  example  of  practical 
judgment  in  building,  with  a view  to  limit  the 
extent  of  damage  by  fire  at  the  extensive  work- 
shops of  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt,  the  eminent 
builder,  at  Pimlico ; this  object  is  effected  bv 
interposing  fireproof  bays  or  compartments  at 
intervals  through  the  range;  and  the  plan  is, 
of  course,  applicable  under  modifications,  to 
other  descriptions  of  building. 


SOMERSET  HOUSE  DRAWING  AND  MO- 
DELLING SCHOOL— THE  POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTION  CLASSES  — THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM— NATIONAL  GAL- 
LERY, &c.  

The  facilities  which  these  institutions 
give  for  instruction  and  study  are  so  great, 
when  united  in  one  connected  scheme, 
that  we  are  surprised  no  one  has  laid  down  a 
plan  to  secure  to  the  student  their  combined 
advantages  ; they  only  require  to  be  dovetailed 
together,  and  filled  in  by  a provision  for  the 
intervening  hours,  forgiving  a practical  direc- 
tion to  the  several  courses  of  instruction  that 
are  pursued  in  each  day,  to  render  such  a 
plan  to  young  men,  an  invaluable  means  of 
acquiring  with  suitable  economy,  an  enlarged 
measure  of  information ; builders’  sons  and 
apprentices  in  the  country,  who  are  debarred 
these  advantages,  and  wish  to  improve  them- 
selves ; manufacturers,  also  pattern  designers, 
and  the  like,  might  by  six  or  twelve  months’ 
residence  in  London  greatly  benefit  themselves, 
and  we  therefore  invite  respectable  and  quali- 
fied persons  to  turn  their  attention  to  making 
provision  for  assuring  to  parents  the  comfort- 
able and  proper  supervision  of  their  sons,  as 
on  the  other  hand  we  shall  be  happy  to  pro- 
mote the  views  of  those  in  the  country  who 
may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages alluded  to.  We  shall  resume  the  subject 
next  week. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Specimen  of  an  Elizabethan  Shield  and  Panel,  by  A.  B. 


ON  SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT. 


We  had  intended  renewing  this  question 
this  week  in  an  article  to  accompany  the  sub- 
scribed engraving.  Our  object  was  to  shew 
as  we  promised,  how  this  or  a similar  a chicle 
of  publicity  Avas  designed  to  serve  the  purpose 

of  the  intelligent  suitor  for  employment.  There 

are  many  grades  of  persons  whose  ability  is  to 
be  evinced  by  some  production  of  their  pen  or 
pencil,  as  in  the  instance  Ave  gave  last  week, 
and  which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  desired  success  ; but  Ave  must 
defer  our  observations  till  the  next  number. 
One  general  remark,  however,  we  may  venture 
to  press  in,  and  that  is,  to  suggest  to  clerks  of 
works,  architectural  draughtsmen,  land-agents, 
factors,  &c.,  that  they  should  turn  their  thoughts 
to  describing  or  illustrating,  as  the  case  may  be, 
some  subject  bearing  upon  their  occupations, 
and  we  will  willingly  give  them  ever)'  publi- 
city, so  that  gentlemen  being  in  need  ot  their 
services,  and  looking  out  for  some  evidence  of 
qualification,  may,  by  being  drawn  to  this 
journal,  discover  it  in  some  of  our  essayists 
whose  professed  object  is  thus  avowed  and 
supported. 


GEOMETRICAL  EXERCISES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OK  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, I beg  to  offer  the  following  solution  of 

the  problem  submitted  by  “ A Young  Student.” 
Trusting  it  will  meet  with  your  approbation,  is  the 
wish  of  your  very  obedient  servant, 

March  26th,  1843.  T-  G. 


Roman  Antiquities.—1 The  workmen  employed 
by  the  city  commissioners  for  improving  the 
drainage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abbey,  have 
discovered  in  the  orange  grove,  about  eight  feet 
below  the  surface,  several  interesting  remains  ot 
Roman  sepulture,  especially  a stone  coffin  of  un- 
usual form,  but  of  so  crumbling  a material  that  it 
could  not  be  removed  entire.  It  was  therefore  co- 
vered up,  with  the  skeleton  it  contained.  Various 
fragments  of  pottery  and  ornamental  glazed  tiles 
were  also  found.  A few  models  of  tesselated  pave- 
ment have  also  been  discovered,  formed  of  the  blue 
and  white  lias,  precisely  like  the  more  perfect 
floors  of  the  baths  discovered  four  years  ago  at 
Tiverton.  The  bones  that  have  been  found  (except 
those  of  the  human  subject)  have  no  particular  in- 
terest, being  those  of  the  horse,  the  stag,  and  other 
domestic  animals.  The  various  remains  are  at  pre- 
sent deposited  for  public  inspection  m Mr. 
Empson’s  museum,  on  the  walks,  nearly  adjoining 
the  locality  in  which  the  objects  were  discovered.— 
Wiltshire  Independent. 

Neav  Opening  between  the  London  Docks 
and  Spitalfields  Church.  — Lord  Lincoln 
stated  to  a deputation  which  recently  waited  upon 
his  lordship,  that  nearly  the  whole  properties  were 
purchased,  and  that  a great  portion  of  the  street 
would  be  cleared  early  in  the  spring.  4ne 
street  is  then  to  be  continued  in  a direct  line  to  the 
Old-street  crossing  of  the  City-road,  passing  close 
on  the  south  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way, by  which  improvement  convenient  communi- 
cation between  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  metro- 
polis will  be  obtained. 


B.  To  prove  that  7 ana  ii,  aaaea  logeuier, 
equal  to  any  of  the  other  six.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
lots  2 and  3,  and  by  putting  them  together  thus, 
and  dividing  as  by  these  dotted  lines,  it  will  be 
very  readily  seen. 

A.  To  prove  that  9 and  10,  or  8 and  12,  added 
together,  are  likewise  equal. 


[We  have  received  a solution  also  from  a Plas- 
terer.] 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir,— I beg  to  submit  the  following  solution  of 
the  proposition  of  “ E.  M.,”  in  your  last:— 

By  cutting  the  circle  as  shewn  by  the  main  lines: 
and  putting  the  large  and  two  small  pieces  together, 
as  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines,  you  make  one  oval, 
with  a hole  in  the  centre ; and  you  do  the  same  by 
the  other  four  pieces.  Your  well-wisher, 

March  28,  1843.  A-  H 


THE  CHEMICAL  COMBUSTION  OF  COAL, 

AND  PREVENTION  OF  SMOKE. 

( From  a forthcoming  Periodical  called 
“ London  Nuisances .”  No.  1,  The  Smoke 
Nuisance,  by  Mr.  A.  Booth,  Chemical  Engi- 
neer.) 

Without  entering  into  the  disputed  point 
as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  burn  smoke 
after  such  has  been  formed,  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  examine  its  constitution 
and  the  arrangement  by  which  it  may  be  dimi- 
nished. Now  the  term  ‘ smoke  ’ indicates  a very 
varied  combination  and  mixture  in  Avhich  we 
obtain  the  following  substances,  of  course 
more  or  less  in  quantity  according  to  the  state 
of  combustion,  the  means  by  which  it  is  ef- 
fected, and  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  fuel 
employed.  These  may  be  thus  arranged  :— 

l.  MECHANICAL  IMPURITIES. 

1st.  Bituminous  Matter.  — Although  this 
cannot  be  definitely  characterized  as  a che- 
mical compound,  it  is  the  vaporizable  part  of 
tbe  bitumen  or  tar,  which  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  in 
the  process  for  obtaining  common  street  gas. 
These  are  mechanically  suspended  in  the 
gaseous  products  given  off  by  the  coal,  or 
through  the  furnace,  and  consist  of  numerous 
resinous  and  oily  compounds  giving  the  oily 
and  adhesive  properties  to  soot.  When  it  is 
exposed  at  the  instant  of  its  formation  to  the 
requisite  temperature  and  tbe  proper  quantity 
of  air,  the  carbon  burns  with  the  hydrogen, 
and  this  substance  is  not  formed. 

2nd.  Carbon. — This  is  charcoal  in  a minute 
state  of  division,  which  is  left  unburnt  when 
either  sufficient  atmospheric  air  is  not  present, 
or  the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  high  for 
perfect  combustion  of  the  varieties  ot  earbu- 
retted  hydrogen  and  the  vapour  of  coal-tar 
which  are  disengaged  from  heated  coal,  and 
form  the  Avorst  portion  of  the  smoke.  In  this 
case,  the  hydrogen  inflames,  whilst  the 
carbon  is  left  to  be  carried  forward  by  the 
draught  of  the  chimney,  poured  out  at  its 
mouth,  and  ultimately  to  fall  to  the  ground 
with  the  former,  as  the  nuisance  so  loudly  and 
justly  complained  of. 

The  above  two  substances  are  defined  gener- 
ally as  the  blacks  or  smuts,  and  the  result  of 
his  analysis  of  the  same  were  given  by  Mr. 
Solly  jun.,  in  a recent  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  He  found  them  nearly  identical 
with  house  dust,  which  appears  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  volatile  and  incombustible  parts 
of  the  coal,  the  latter,  however,  existing  in  but 
minute  proportions.  The  comparative  analysis 
of  the  two,  which  is  as  follows,  is  interesting . 
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Blacks.  House  dust. 


502 

143 


126 

144 


Combustible  matter  371 

Salts  of  ammonia  426 

— potash  and  soda  . . 24 

Oxide  of  iron  50 

Silica  65 

Alumina  31 

Sulphate  of  lime 31 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  ....  2 


1000  1000 

The  above  substances  being  held  in  mechan- 
ical suspension  in  the  atmosphere,  are  those 
which  give  to  smoke  its  dense,  black,  and  opaque 
appearance,  and  which,  by  the  force  of  gTavity, 
deposit  themselves  from  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  have  ascended,  by  being  driven  up 
by  the  draught  of  the  chimney.  It  is  these  which 
deface  our  buildings,  soil  the  skin  and  clothes, 
impede  the  circulation,  both  in  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  by  depositing  on  the  skin  or 
cuticle,  and  interfering  with  their  natural  func- 
tional action.  They  form  the  soot  in  our 
chimneys,  by  depositing  upon  the  points  which 
they  present,  and  which,  were  these  made 
round  and  glazed,  would  be  free  from  it.  That 
this  is  the  case  may  be  shewn  by  interposing  a 
layer  of  wire  gauze  a short  distance  above  the 
fire  through  which  the  smoke  filters,  leaving 
the  soot  behind,  whilst  the  chimney  above  is 
quite  clean  ; the  same  is  shewn  in  its  effect 
upon  the  human  constitution  by  the  use  of  one 
of  those  ingenious  instruments  called  the  res- 
pirator. After  this  has  been  in  use  for  some 
time  over  the  mouth,  if  the  particles  of  wire 
gauze  composing  the  layers  are  washed,  the 
water  will  be  shewn  to  be  quite  soiled  with 
black  particles  floating  about  in  it,  and  which, 
without  the  interposition  of  this  simple  instru- 
ment, would  have  been  taken  into  the  system. 
Wc  observe  the  same  in  the  black  mucous  ex- 
pectorated from  the  lungs,  as  is  particularly 
shewn  in  a London  fog,  the  black  consisting  of 
the  soot  which  has  been  taken  in  by  the  breath. 
In  a November  fog,  so  peculiar  to  London,  the 
unpleasant  feelings  which  we  experience  are 
owing  to  the  denseness  of  the  vapour  which  is 
saturated  with  these  sooty  particles.  The  action 
of  these  mechanical  impurities  of  the  atmos- 
phere upon  the  skin  and  lungs  is  more  import- 
ant than  is  generally  considered.  That 
they  are  the  principal  source  of  the  in- 
jury which  smoke  inflicts  npon  vegetation 
is  shewn,  that  if  plants  be  well  washed,  and 
these  removed,  they  will  prosper  and  thrive 
vigorously,  as  might  be  particularly  noticed  in 
a garden  in  the  interior  of  Somerset  House  a 
few  years  since.  The  skin  of  animals  and 
cuticle  of  the  surfaces  of  leaves,  when  in  a na- 
tural action,  are  constantly  performing  func- 
tions which  are  essential  to  health,  and  perfect 
health  cannot  be  enjoyed  whilst  these  are  in- 
terrupted. Whatever  soils  and  fills  up  the 
pores  of  the  skin  is,  therefore,  injurious,  and 
none  can  deny  that  the  falling  dirt  and  oily 
smut  which  adhere  to  the  skin,  in  the  same 
proportion  or  quantity  which  adheres  to  any 
piece  of  furniture  or  clothes  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a chimney  vomiting  forth  its  volumes 
of  smoke,  must  have  considerable  and  noxious 
effect.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  fact  of 
the  recession  of  vegetation  from  the  precincts 
ot  our  metropolis  and  large  towns.  That  the 
great  majority  of  trees  and  plants  cannot  live 
in  a smoky  atmosphere,  and  that  those  which 
do,  never  flourish  or  grow  vigorous,  in  a great 
measure  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
becoming  coated  with  a layer  of  soot  and  dirt 
thus  preventing  the  acts  of  respiration  or  cir- 
culation being  effectually  performed,  as  the 
leaves  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  plants,  and 
perform  analogous  functions  in  them,  as  the 
skin  and  lungs  do  in  animals.  Although  ani- 
mals by  their  motions  are  different  from  plants 
in  possessing  the  power  of  removing  the  soot 
; from  their  bodies,  so  that  this  fatal  accumula- 
1 tion  does  not  occur,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
1 that  the  effect  is  equally  injurious  in  propor- 
1 tion  to  the  extent  of  its  existence.  This  depo- 
sit ou  the  wool  of  sheep  is  seen  in  the  great 
contrast  amongst  the  sheep  in  Smithfield- 
1 market,  in  the  clear  wool  of  those  from  the 
■ country  as  compared  with  those  from  the  pas- 
1 turages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 

1 ^ equally  so  >n  the  dark  and  blackened  coats 
' . ,hose  Pasturing  in  Hyde-park  and  Kensing- 
' ton -gardens.  The  same  is  noticed  in  the 
L e£ent  s-park,  and  by  the  degree  of  colour  of 
the  wool  the  gardeners  employed  by  the  Royal 
I ofanical  Society  recognise  the  number  of 
I'davs  in  which  they  have  been  pasturing  there. 

' 1 he  second  injurious  effect  of  carbon  is  on 


the  lungs,  which  present  an  immense  extent 
of  surface  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  so  that 
any  of  its  impurities  will  have  the  same  effect 
upon  this  as  the  external  surface,  thus  render- 
ing respiration,  an  act  most  essential  to  life, 
more  or  less  imperfect.  In  connection  with 
r™arks  U may  be  stated,  that  the  late 
(i-  1 - Thackran,  of  Leeds,  in  his  work  “On 
the  Effects  of  the  Principal  Arts,  Trades,  and 
Professions  on  Health  and  Longevity,”  enu- 
merates many  employments,  the  gases  and 
odours  of  which  are  extremely  nauseous  and 
offensive  as  tanners,  butchers,  tallow-makers, 
&c.,  and  numerous  others — but  states  that 
scarcely  one  of  these  appears  to  shorten  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  employments 
in  which  finely  divided  particles  of  solid  bodies 
are  inhaled,  such  as  dry-grinders,  stone-masons, 
chimney-sweepers,  and  others  apparently  more 
inoffensive,  are  ultimately  and  often  rapidly 
destructive.  J 

3rd.  Carburetted  Hydrogen  Gas.  — This, 
which  is  the  common  street  gas,  used  for  pur- 
poses of  illumination,  is  obtained  from  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  coal,  and  is  that  product 
which  produces  the  chief  of  the  flame  in  our 
fires  and  furnaces.  When  it  escapes  uncon- 
sumed, it  is  on  account  of  the  incompleteness 
of  the  combustion,  the  requisite  combinations 
not  taking  place  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

4th.  Carbonic  Acid  Gas. — This  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  carbon  of  the  coal  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  It  will  not  burn 
nor  support  combustion  or  animal  life,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  destroys  both.  Its  uses  in  nature 
are  various,  and  united  with  lime,  it  forms 
carbonate  of  lime,  varying  in  structure  from 
chalk  to  the  finest  Carrara  marble.  Given  off 
extensively  by  plants  during  the  absence  of 
light,  it  is  re-absorbed  by  them  in  the  day- 
time, and  forms  their  aliment.  It  is  spon- 
taneously given  off  in  the  decomposition  of 
various  vegetable  substances,  and  is  found  in 
cellars,  or  deep  wells  that  have  been  for  some 
time  closed  from  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is 
therefore  unsafe  to  enter  such  places,  unless 
the  quality  of  the  air  has  been  previously 
tested,  which  is  done  by  introducing  a lighted 
candle  first.  If  carbonic  acid  gas  exist  in  dan- 
gerous proportions,  the  candle  will  be  extin- 
guished, and  life  would  have  been  destroyed  if 
placed  under  these  circumstances. 

5th.  Carbonic  Oxide  Gas.— -This  gas,  which 
is  also  formed  by  the  union  of  carbon  with 
oxygen,  is  the  result  of  imperfect  combustion, 
as  were  sufficient  of  the  latter  to  have  been 
admitted  into  combination,  it  would  have  been 
converted  into  carbonic  acid.  It  burns  with 
a blue  flame,  by  which  its  presence  may  be  re 
cognized  in  lamps  and  furnaces. 

6th.  Nitrogen  Gas. — This  is  that  portion  of 
the  air  which  is  irrespirable,  and  will  not  sup- 
port combustion.  Along  with  hydrogen  g! is 
it  forms  ammonia. 

7th.  Oxygen  Gas.— Some  of  this  exists  in 
smoke,  and  will  always  be  found  where  com 
plete  combustion  has  not  taken  place. 

8th.  Watery  Vapour  or  Steam This  is 

produced  chiefly  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen 
of  the  coal  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
although  of  minor  consequence,  is  the  result 
of  imperfect  combustion. 

9th.  Ammonia — This  is  a product  of  some 
importance,  particularly  as  the  result  of  im- 
perfect combustion  in  rooms,  or  in  a limited 
atmosphere.  It  is  a compound  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  gases,  and  is  formed  when  the 
coal  is  consumed.  It  is  also  the  result  of  im- 
perfect combustion,  as,  if  the  hydrogen  be 
burnt,  ammonia  cannot  be  formed,  and  we  may 
presume  that  the  nitrogen  will  make  its  escape 
up  the  chimney  alone.  Its  presence,  as  the 
result  of  combustion,  maybe  recognized  in  the 
white  powder  sublimated. at  the  top  of  what 
are  erroneously  called  gas  consumers,  this 
being  carbonate  of  ammonia.  M.  D’Arcet  re- 
copized  the  presence  of  this  gas  in  the  atmo- 
sphere  of  London.  It  possesses  a very  power- 
ful action  on  organic  substances. 

10th.  Sulphurous  Acid  Gas.— -That  all  coals 
contain  sulphurate  of  iron,  or  iron  pyrites, 
which  consists  of  sulphur  in  combination  with 
iron,  is  well  known.  Some  coals  contain  so 
much,  that  in  its  decomposition,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  influence  of 
rain,  it  is  apt  to  ignite  spontaneously,  from 

which  cause  ships  and  other  places  have  been 
destroyed.  In  furnaces,  a great  proportion 
combines  with  iron  and  other  unvolatile  parts 


of  the  coal;  but  a considerable  quantity  more 
escapes  into  the  atmosphere  in  union  with 
oxygen,  forming  sulphurous  acid  gas.  It  exerts 
a very  powerful  action  upon  organic  substances, 
m \S-  e9ual,y  inimical  to  animal  as  to  vege- 
table life.  It  probably  exists  largely  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  by  its  chemical  action  upon 
vegetables,  proves  one  cause  of  their  destruc- 
tion. It  also  exercises  a very  powerful  action 
upon  the  fabrics  of  works  of  art,  by  which  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  limner  are  des- 
troyed much  sooner  than  they  would  be  by 
the  hand  of  time.  It  also  acts  powerfully  on 
calcareous  and  stony  substances,  and  is' one 
cause  of  the  more  speedy  destruction  of  sta- 
tuary, &c.  M.  Darcet,  the  celebrated  French 
chemist,  confirmed  the  existence  of  this  gas 
m the  atmosphere,  by  walking  through  the 
streets  of  London,  with  prepared  test  'papers 
for  sulphurous  acid  and  ammonia  stuck  in  his 
hat,  and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
discoloured,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  air  was  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
former. 

Uth.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas.  — This 
exists  in  very  small  proportions,  and  is  formed 
from  the  union  of  the  sulphur  with  part  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  coal.  It  is  this  gas  which 
soils  and  blackens  silver  and  plated  articles 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

12th.  Cyanogen. — There  is  reason  to  believe 
the  existence  of  this  gas  in  smoke. 

Although,  from  the  natural  tendency  which 
gases  have  to  become  diffused,  there  will  be  but 
a very  small  proportion  of  these  in  any  given 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  too  small,  indeed, 
to  be  recognized  by  any  chemical  tests,  when 
it  is  considered  what  an  immense  quantity  of 
this  air  passes  through  the  lungs  of  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  it 
becomes  a matter  of  important  inquiry.  By 
well-conducted  experiments,  this  averages 
from  a million  to  a million  and  a half  of  cubic 
inches,  and  small  as  the  quantity  may  be,  it  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  impurity  of  the  at- 
mosphere as  a not  unimportantelement  amongst 
the  causes  which  deteriorate  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  of  large  towns.  The  gases  above 
enumerated  are  more  or  less  poisonous,  and 
although  existing  in  a quantity  not  sufficient 
o destroy  animal  life,  their  presence  even  in 
minute  proportions  is  very  injurious  to  the 
animal  economy.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  speedily 
fatal,  as  is  shewn  in  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  persons  have  injueiciously  (or  by  adopt- 
ing the  fashionable  French  mode  of  poisoning) 
slept  in  close  rooms  where  charcoal  fires  have 
been  burning;  but  as  the  result  of  perfect  com- 
bustion would  be  to  produce  this  gas  in  greater 
quantities,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  various 
ot  the  other  gases  referred  to,  so  a very  differ- 
ent effect  would  be  produced.  Nature  has 
provided  a means  for  its  speedy  decomposition, 
as  every  vegetable  is  at  work,  as  well  as  other 
means  are  in  constant  operation,  causino-  its 
disappearance.  It  is  a natural  product,  but 
being  injurious  to  animal  life,  nature  has, 
with  that  beauty  which  is  characteristic  of  all 
her  operations,  provided  means  for  its  removal 
whilst  carburetted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  and  others  not  being  natural  products,  by 
the  operations  of  organization,  no  such  means 
are  provided.  Were  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen 
gases  the  only  products  of  combustion  distri- 
buted in  the  atmosphere,  the  vegetation  in  and 
near  our  towns  would  not  be  affected  to  its 
present  extent,  and  we  might  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  the  field  or  garden  much  more  than 
we  do  now. 

In  proportion  as  we  approach  to  perfect 
combustion,  so  do  we  get  rid  of  more  or  less 
ot  these  gaseous  products,  and  the  vapour 
becoming  more  attenuated,  is  comparatively 
harmless.  The  furnace  invented  by  Mr. 
Juckes*  appears  to  accomplish  this  important 
object  more  perfectly  than  any  other  process 
or  arrangement  which  we  have  seen,  and  our 
observations  lead  to  the  following  conclusions, 
lhe  scorne  ejected  by  it  consists  chiefly  of 
aluminous,  siliceous,  and  earthy  matters,  with 
sulphur  in  combination  with  iron  (the  propor- 
tions of  which  will  always  vary  according  to 
the  quality  or  nature  of  the  coal  employed)  with 
very  little  carbon  which  in  large  proportions 
distinguishes  cinders  from  clinkers,  such  excess 
, the  result  of  imperfect  com- 

bustion.  The  difference  is  very  obvious,  as  is 
seen  in  the  much  greater  specific  gravity  of 


A description  of  this  appeared  in  No.  5 of  The  Builder. 
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the  scoria;  from  one  of  Juckes’  furnaces,  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  plans.  In  the  gaseous 
products  composing  smoke,  as  previously  de- 
scribed, ive  have  at  least  eight  or  nine  which 
are  consumed.  That,  first,  bituminous  and 
resinous,  and  second,  carbonaceous  particles, 
are  deficient,  is  shewn  in  their  entire  absence 
from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  the  vapour  having 
no  dense  or  opaque  appearance,  third:  Uai- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  must  be  formed 
during  the  early  part  of  the  process,  cannot 
escape  entering  into  combustion  before 
it  enters  the  chimney  by  passing  over  hot  coal 
and  cinders  in  the  last  stage  of  combustion  to- 
wards the  further  end  of  the  furnace,  which 
this  apparatus  ensures  in  a manner  far  superior 
to  any  other  arrangement.  Fifth:  The  forma- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide  will,  it  is  presumed, 
be  prevented,  the  combustion  and  the  union  of 
the  burning  matters  with  oxygen  being  so 
perfect.  It  mav  he  formed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  process,  but  being  a combustible  gas,  will 
share  the  fate  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen, 
entering  into  combustion  before  it  reaches  the 
chimney,  and  forming  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Seventh:  In  perfect  combustion  we  may  sup- 
pose that  there  is  not  much  oxygen  to  spare. 
Eighth : Watery  vapour  is  decomposed  by 
passing  over  hot  cinders,  scoria',  and  iron 
bars,  when  hydrogen  is  liberated  and  burnt,  and 
oxyo-en  unites  with  the  carbon.  It  dees  not, 
asm  other  cases,  oxidize  or  rust  the  bars  in 
this  instance,  because  these  are  protected  from 
the  direct  action  of  heat  in  this  furnace  by 
the  interposition  of  a powerful  non-conductor 
in  the  body  of  coal  on  the  surface,  and  the 
short  time  which  they  are  exposed  to  the 
intense  action  of  heat.  This  was  well  ob- 
served on  the  bars  of  one  which  had  been  in 
operation  for  a period  of  five  months  at  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos 
which  on  examination  shewed  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  oxidation.  Ninth  : As  the  hy- 
drogen is  so  perfectly  burnt,  ammonia  cannot 
he  formed,  and  we  may  suppose  that  nitrogen 
makes  its  escape  alone.  Eleventh  : The  same 
may  be  said  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
where  the  hydrogen  being  burnt,  sulphur 
unites  with  oxygen,  forming  sulphurous  acid 
cas,  or  enters  into  union  with  the  slag  01 
scoria?.  Twelfth  : We  may  presume  that 

cyanogen  cannot  be  formed,  from  every  por- 
tion of  the  carbon  being  required  in  perfect 
combustion.  Thus,  then,  the  vapour  given  oft 
from  the  chimney  of  this  furnace,  instead  ot 
the  heterogeneous  compound  termed  smoke, 
merely  consists  of  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen, 
and  ' sulphurous  acid  gases,  the  two 
former  of  which  cannot  be  detrimental  to 
health  or  vegetation.  We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  beautiful  provision  of  nature  tor 
the  employment  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  pro- 
duct of  human  respiration  and  combustion,  in 
destining  it  as  the  food  of  plants,  which  in 
their  turn  give  off  oxygen  gas,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  life  and  combustion,  along  with 
which  the  nitrogen  combines,  re-forming  at- 
mospheric  air.  Tbe  only  detrimental  gas, 
then,  remaining,  is  sulphurous  acid,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  will  always  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  coal.  By  the  arrangement  of 
Juckes’  furnace,  however,  a less  portion  ot 
sulphurous  acid  is  given  off  in  the  atmosphere, 
as  the  greater  part  is  proved  to  unite  with  the 
iron  contained  in  the  coal,  dropping  through 
the  bars  with  the  scoria;,  the  sulphur  deriving 
no  iron  at  the  expense  of  the  bars,  as  was 
shewn  in  the  examination  referred  to.  fhus, 
then,  it  appears  that,  with  this  exception, every 
deleterious  matter  is  removed  from  the  vapour, 
bv  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  furnace, 
J . .11..  lmrl  <iPTiavateTV*been 


alluded  to,  and,  as  with  Juckes’  furnace  there 
is  ample  sufficiency  of  air,  and  a continued 
application  of  intense  heat,  so  it  is  probable 
that  wet  coals  may  be  found  to  answer  to  more 
advantage  than  dry  ones,  by  actually  decom- 
posing the  water  and  burning  it.  llius  it  in 
every  wav,  as  far  as  the  chemical  processes  ot 
combustion  are  concerned,  has  attained  per- 
fection, and  may  he  advantageously  employed. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  MINING  RESOURCES 
IN  THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  WALES. 

It  cannot  hut  be  gratifying  to  learn  that  in 
the  dearth  of  employment  in  many  departments 
of  labour,  and  tbe  decline  in  some  of  our  staple 

manufactures,  new  resources  are  promised  to 

us  without  going  farther  a-field  ‘han  into  the 
border  provinces  of  North  and  South  Wales. 
We  shewed  in  our  last  week’s  paper  that  there 
was  a degree  of  comfort,  as  to  occupation 
of  dwellings,  superior  to,  and  as  much  of  acti- 
vity in  building  in  Wales,  as  in  England  ; and 
the  continually  increasing  discovery  of  valuable 
mineral  products  promises  to  keep  W ales  from 
the  general  decline  or  wane,  and  to  make  it  a 
refuge  point  for  many,  as  well  as  apfoMe 
and  important  tributary  of  wealth  to  the 
mother  country.  In  early  tunes  Bntons 
found  succour  and  security  in  the  heights  and 
fastnesses  of  Wales ; then,  they  retreated  from 
a Roman  foe.  Now  there  is  succour  and  se- 
curity opening  for  industry  from  the  hot  foot 
of  railing  competition,  and,  strange  to  say,  some 
of  the  best  prospects  for  this  are  in  the  uncon- 
quered lordship  of  Mowddwy,  m Merioneth- 
shire. It  is  only  a week  or  two  back  that  it 
was  announced 'in  the  public  papers,  that  a 
rich  vein  of  lead  ore  had  been  discovered  on 
the  property  of  Henry  Lvster,  Esq.,  and 
about  the  same  time  a still  nchei 
that  of  the  Earl  Tankerville,  and 


MR.  MOFFATT’S  PLANS. 

The  papers  that  we  have  printed  in  refer- 
ence to  this  gentleman’s  plans,  must. pass  with- 
out any  lengthened,  comment  from  us  for  this 
week.  We  have  merely  to  remark,  that  the 
calculations  are  not  put  forward  as  based  upon 
any  accurately  determined  data,  but  merely  to 
form  the  draft  or  skeleton  for  more  exact  cal- 
culations. Mr.  Moffatt  is  favourably  known  as 
the  author  of  two  most  interesting  sheets  of 
the  respective  levels  of  the  prominent  buildings 
in  and  about  London  and  Edinburgh. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled. 


John  A Lloyd,  Esq.;  when  hard  following 
upon  this,  we  have  to  add  another  similar 
discovery,  excelling  in  value  and  importance 
the  other  two.  Dinas  Mowddwy,  the  pro- 
perty of  John  Bird,  Esq.,  Which  has  lately  been 
in  part  worked  with  great  promise  for  its  slate 
quarries,  is  the  scene  ot  this  last-named  , am  , 
singular  to  relate,  we  understand  that  the  pre- 
cise spot  had  been  marked  out  by  those  con- 
versant with  mining  affairs,  upon  a model  of 
the  estate  which  occupies  a place  in  the  1 oly- 
technic  exhibition  here  in  London.  A lode  ot 
lead,  9 feet  thick  and  of  unknown  depth,  known 
aa  No.  lllode,  has  been  struck  on  by  the 
workmen,  and  it  is  valued  at  an  incredible 
amount : but  when  we  recollect  what  tortunes 
the  Welsh  mines  have  produced  to  their  own- 
ers-in  particular,  that  the  present  Lord  Dm- 
orbin  owes  his  princely  patrimony  to  the  first 
humble  workings  of  the  Parys  mountain-we 
cannot  resist  the  representations  that  are  made 
to  us  concerning  the  prospective  value  of  this 
lead  mine  of  Dinas  Mowddwy. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

At  a late  meeting  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Whi- 
st aw  read  an  account  of  Messrs.  Carmichael 
& Co.’s  machine  for  excavating  earth-work, 
which  has  received  in  America  the  appellation 
of  the  Yankee  Geologist.  The  machine  is 
composed  of  the  following  parts,  namely,  a 
stroiU  wooden  platform,  mounted  on  wheels, 
which  run  on  a temporary  railway;  sec0°d>  a 
powerful  crane,  firmly  fixed  at  one  end  of  the 
platform  ; third,  on  the  other  end  of  the  plat- 
form, a steam  engine,  which  actuates  the  ma- 
chinery; fourth,  a shovel,  scraper,  excavator 


The  Petition  of  William  Moffatt,  Land  Sur- 
veyor, residing  in  Knightsbridge. 
Sheweth :— That  your  petitioner  views  the 
project  of  a railroad  from  London  to  Brighton 
as  the  means  of  combining  and  effecting  in  one 
work  two  great  public  improvements,  namely, 
the  internal  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
health  of  the  metropolis. 

Your  petitioner  would  draw  the  attention 
of  your  honourable  House  singly  to  the  health 
of  the  metropolis.  The  facility  and  moderate 
charge  of  conveyance  by  a railroad  from  Lon- 
don to  Brighton  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing, 
so  conducive  to  good  health,  can  only  be 
thoroughly  available  to  the  high  and  middle 
orders  of  society ; this  has  suggested  to  )-our 
petitioner  the  project  and  practicability 
of  conveying  sea-water  in  pipes  from  Brigh- 
ton to  London  along  the  railroad,  and  to 
form  baths  and  basins  of  pure  sea-water  in 
London  and  the  vicinity,  which  would  give  the 
benefit  of  sea-bathing  to  the  industrious  work- 
in^  classes,  ameliorating  their  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, and  in  a degree  working  an  improvement 
in  the  moral  habit.  Therefore  your  petitioner 
would  implore  your  honourable  House  m 
sanctioning  a railroad  from  London  to 
Brighton,  to  give  the  preference  to  one  con- 
structed on  a plan,  assuring  the  perfect  safety 
of  travellers,  and  the  advantage  ol  laying  down 
water-pipes  along  it,  effecting  a secure  con- 
veyance of  sea-water  from  the  sea  at  Brighton 
to  London,  and  erecting  water-engines,  and 
forming  reservoirs,  where  necessary,  adjacent 
to  the  line  of  railroad. 

Your  petitioner  firmly  believes  that  public 
enterprise  would  patronize  the  project,  and 
create  a fund  to  carry  the  works  into  effect. 
And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 


chinery,  lounu,  » r < 

bv  the  mechanical  arrangement  ot  tne  turnace,  or  digging  tool,  which  is  suspended  by  a strong 
as  effectually11  as  if  each  had  separate!,,  been  chain  "from  the  jib  of  the  crane  which tcham 
made  the  subject  of  the  most  jUorate  che-  | passes  and 


mical  inquiry"  It  may  be  remarked,  that  al- 
though  when  the  gaseous  products  dischaiged 
fronfanv  fire  are  invisible,  the  combustion  may 
in  general  he  considered  complete  this  is 
not  a correct  conclusion,  as  the  invisible  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  is  often  evolved,  and  where 
so,  indicating  a deficiency  in  the  supply  ol  an. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  ol  the  com- 
plete gaseous  analysis  effected  by  combustion, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  steam  when  applied 
to  carbon,  or  smoke  evolved  by  imperfect  com- 
bustiou,  is  decomposed  when  it  approaches  it 
at  a sufficient  temperature,  forming,  with  the 
carbon,  the  invisible  carbonic  acid  and  carbu- 
retted hydrogen  gases,  which  with  a sufficiency 
of  air  and  heat  are  consumed.  This  is  the 
theory  of  some  of  the  furnaces  previously 


Calculations  for  Sea-water,  Water-works  and 
Baths,  for  the  use  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, the  water  to  be  taken  up  out  of  the  sea 
at  Brighton,  and  conveyed  into  the  Serpentine. 

The  Serpentine  contains  nearly  or  quite 
23,247,500  cubic  feet  of  water,  taken  at  the  level 
of  ’the  curb-stone  of  the  waste-weir. 

A pipe,  20  inches  diameter,  54  miles  m length 
for  16  of  water,  measures  622036-800  cubic  feet,  • 
flowing  at  a velocity  of  3 miles  per  hour,  will  be 
discharged  in  18  hours,  and  till  the  Serpentine  m 
672" 7 hours,  requiring  an  engine  to  discharge  9 
cubic  feet  per  second,  575-9  do.  do.  per  minute, 
34558-4  do.  do.  per  hour. 

Flowing  at  a velocity  of  2$  miles  per  hour,  will 
be  discharged  in  19’6  hours,  and  fill  the  Serpentine  m 
732-5  hours,  requiring  an  engine  to  discharge  8 »- 
cubic  feet  per  second,  528'9  do.  do.  per  minute, 
31738-5  do.  do.  per  hour. 

Flowing  at  a velocity  of  2&  miles  per  hour  will 
be  discharged  in  21 -6  hours;  will  fill  the  Serpentine 
in  807 -2  hours,  requiring  an  engine  to  discharge 
8-00  cubic  feet  per  second ; 480-0  do.  do.  per  mi- 
nute; 28800-0  do.  do.  per  hour. 

Flowing  at  a velocity  of  2}  miles  per  hour,  will 
be  discharged  in  24  hours ; will  fill  the  Serpentine 
in  896-9  hours ; requiring  an  engine  to  discharge 
7-19  cubic  feet  per  second;  431‘9  do.  do.  per  mi- 
nute ; 25919-8  do.  do.  per  hour. 

I Flowing  at  a volocity  of  2 miles  per  hour,  will  be 
1 discharged  in  27  hours  ; will  fill  the  Serpentine  in 
1009-07  hours;  requiring  an  engine  to  discharge 
6-40  cubic  feet  per  second  ; 384‘6  do.  do.  per  mi- 
nute ; 23040-1  do.  do.  per  hour 

Flowing  at  a velocity  of  If  miles  Per  ^our,  will 
be  discharged  in  30-8  hoars  ; will  fill  the  Serpen- 
tine  in  1151-0  hours  ; requiring  an  engine  to  dis- 
charge 5-60  cubic  feet  per  second;  336  3 do.  do. 
per  minute  ; 20110-7  do.  do.  per  hour. 
iT«  present  at  the  St  Ka-  P Flo^g  at  a .velocity of  IJ-ta  P- 
thenne’s  Docks,  but  not  put  together  ; within  be  totaled un  th™  writ  H ^ 

— * 

opportunity  of  judging  of  its  capabilities.  | > 


passes  over  puney  , . , 

drum  connected  with  the  machinery;  and 
lastly,  the  arrangement  of  wheel-work  neces- 
sary' to  produce  the  various  evolutions  and 
motions  of  this  novel  machine.  As  to  the 
quantity  of  earth  excavated  in  a given  time,  it 
may  be  stated  that  30,719  car  (waggon)  loads, 
each  containing  1}  cubic  yard  ot  hard  exca- 
vation, consisting  of  clay,  sand,  coarse  grave  , 
and  boulders  of  various  sizes,  some  ot  them 
closely  bedded  together,  and  many  ot  them 
requiring  blasts  to  cause  their  displacement, 
were  excavated  in  forty-six  days.  A machine 
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Estimate  of  the  probable  quantity  of  Sea  Water 
required  for  the  use  of  Public  and  Private 
Baths  of  London  and  the  Environs ; the  Reve- 
nue arising  from  the  same,  and  the  Expense  of 
Constructing  the  Works. 

12  public  baths,  each  bath  250  feet  in  length, 
G5  feet  in  breadth ; mean  depth,  4£  feet,  containing 
73,125  cubic  feet  of  water  each;  water  to  be 
changed  3 times  in  the  week,  requiring  219,375 
cubic  feet  for  each  bath.  12  baths,  requiring 
2,632,500  cubic  feet  a week,  the  baths  to  be  in  use 
22  weeks  in  the  year,  consuming  57,915,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  annually. 

8,000  noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  houses  and 
first-class  lodging-houses,  one  bath  to  each  house, 
the  bath  containing  15  cubic  feet  of  water;  each 
house  requiring  52  baths  in  the  year,  consuming 

6,240,000  cubic  feet  of  water  annually. 

700  hotels,  coffee-houses,  and  taverns,  1 bath 
to  each  house,  the  bath  containing  15  cubic 
feet.  Each  house  requiring  220  baths  in  the  year, 
consuming  2,310,000  cubic  feet  of  water  annually. 

500  schools,  barracks,  hospitals,  asylums,  work- 
houses,  and  gaols,  one  bath  each,  the  bath  contain- 
ing 15  cubic  feet,  each  requiring  300  baths  in  the 
year,  consuming  2,250,000  cubic  feet  of  water  an- 
nually. 

SUMMARY  OF  WATER. 

Cubic  feet. 

12  public  baths 57,915,000 

8,000  noblemen’s  and  gentlemen's 

houses  and  lodging-houses  ....  6,240,000 

700  coffee-houses  and  taverns 2,310,000 

600  barracks,  hospitals,  asylums, 

workhouses,  and  gaols 2,250,000 

68,715,000 

EXPENSE  OF  CONSTRUCTING  THE  WORKS. 

Main  pipe  20  inches  diameter,  thick. 

Length  of  main  pipe,  from  Brighton  to  the  Serpen- 
tine, 54  miles. 

Number  of  pipes,  9 feet  long  each,  32,585. 

£.  s.  d. 

Weight  of  pipes,  25,585  tons,  at  81. 

per  ton  204,680  O 0 

Carriage  of  pipes  from  the  foundries 
in  Wales,  Shropshire,  and  York- 
shire, to  London  and  Brighton,  at 

20s.  per  ton 25,585  0 O 

Carnage  of  ditto  from  London  and 
Brighton  to  the  works,  at  10s.  per 

T t0.n  v . 12,797  10  O 

Baying,  jointing,  and  securing  pipes 
in  the  ground,  at  4s.  6d.  per  yard  21,384  0 O 
” °i"ks  at  the  Sea  Reservoirs,  Steam 
and  Hydraulic  Engines  ..  ..  150,000  O 0 

Contmgences,  at  10  per  cent.  ..  41,444  io  o 


£455,891  0 0 


OUR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Being  one  of  the  class  whose  labour  is 
d^oted  to  the  erection  of  buildings  which  adorn 
civilization,  I hail,  and  have  perused  The  Builder 
with  unabated  pleasure,  as  it  has  for  its  object  the 
elevation  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  class  to  which  I have  the  pleasure  to 
belong.  I have  felt  proud  in  my  sphere  of  life,  and 
now  feel  more  so,  with  the  pleasing  emotions  that 
The  Builder  has  excited  within  me,  seeing  that  a 
brighter  day  opens  upon  us. 

The  Builder  will  do  much  in  the  good  work 
it  has  begun  towards  raising  that  part  of  the 
building  line  to  which  I belong,  namely,  brick- 
work, to  a much  more  neat  and  permanent  style, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  ennobling  feeling 
of  architecture. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  that  you  have 
already  hinted  at  the  subject  of  brick-work,  and  it 
cannot  fail,  I feel  confident,  to  have  done  some 
good. 

This  branch  of  the  building  line  cannot  longer 
be  neglected,  but  must  occupy  a position  in  archi- 
tecture which  the  call  demands.  It  is  high  time 
the  bricklayer  should  step  out  of  the  denomination 
of  a monotonous  waller,  and  occupy  a sphere  where 
the  greatest,  noblest  gift  of  heaven  (the  mind),  will 
be  used  and  applied  to  the  work  being  done,  and 
take  into  consideration  the  raw  material  with  which 
he  works,  the  plastic  clay,  seeing  that  any  colour, 
shape,  or  density  can  be  given  to  it.  What,  then, 
should  prevent  there  being  a brick-press  in  every 
brick-yard,  to  press  all  bricks  for  outside  work, 
thus  constituting  neatness  and  strength  ? What 
can  offend  the  admirer  of  brick-work  more  than  to 
see  the  huge  joints  of  mortar  that  are  in  many  of 
our  brick  buildings. 

If  there  be  any  thing  in  the  above  that  will  suit 
The  Builder,  or  that  may  at  all  stir  the  question, 
you  will  much  oblige,  Yours,  &c. 

James  Futcroft. 
Tytherly,  Hants,  March  24th. 

V/e  are  glad  to  receive  such  evidence  as  this 
°t  the  raising  of  the  minds  of  our  artizans  ; 
with  God’s  help,  it  shall  not  be  long  before  a 
signal  change  is  observed  in  this  respect. 


TO  THE  EDITURE  OF  THE  BILDUR. 

Sir,  Permitt  me,  thro’  the  meadium  of  ure 
heaxalent  noose  papper,  or  ray  thur  jorenail,  toe 
aske  sum  or  won  of  your  numrous  korrespondents 
to  set  til  a pint  of  horthograppy  connectikut  withe 
bildin,  a subjict  wareon  I hope  I ma  bee  purmitted 
to  sai  eye  am  rayther  partiklar— naimly  (vizz.) 
how  I ort  to  spelle  the  naim  of  those  orrizontail 
pieces  off  timber  in  Ruves  call’d  genrallie  “ Purlins,” 
but  buy  sum  piple  “purlings,”  bye  uthurs  “ pur- 
lains,  ^ and  agen  by  a nother  sort  of  peple  “ Pur- 
loins, ’ as  tho’  wee  carpinters  ware  really  as  grate 
theaves  wen  we  haves  to  doo  with  hidin  wood  under 
a roofe,  as  uncharritable  peple  do  now  and  thin 
sa  we  bar.  Also  I shud  like  to  no,  how  these  par- 
ticklar  timburs  acquirr’d  sich  a naim. 

I ame,  sur, 

Your  most  obeddiunt  liumbil  sarvant, 

Job  Shavins, 

r.r  ...  street>  Journay  man  Carpintur. 

25th  Marts,  1843. 


FREE-MASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


REVENUE. 

i 12  public  baths,  to  be  in  use  22  weeks 
in  the  year. 

I 300,000  bathers,  22  baths  each,  at  2d. 
per  head  each  bath 

Noblemen’s  and  Gentlemen’s  houses 
at  a rate  of  61.  annually 

Hotels,  coffee-houses,  and  taverns,  at 
61.  ditto 

Schools,  barracks,  hospitals,  asylums, 
workhouses,  and  gaols,  at  5/. 
ditto 


55.000  0 0 

48.000  O 0 
4,200  0 0 

2,500  0 0 


£109,700  0 0 

Project  to  Supply  the  Serpentine  with  a Stream 
of  Sea  Water,  and  form  Basins  of  Sea  Water  in 
the  Vicinity  of  the  Metropolis. 

For  government  to  join  the  projected  London  and 
Brighton  Railway  Company  in  the  expense  of  form- 
ing the  line  of  railway,  the  water  to  be  raised  to  a 
|proper  height  into  a reservoir  at  the  sea  to  cause  a 
current,  to  be  conveyed  in  a stone  culvert  along  the 
me  of  railway,— crossing  the  River  Thames  between 
Vauxhall-bridge  and  Battersea-bridge  by  an  aque- 

The  working  industrious  orders  of  both  sexes  of 
he  metropolis,  probably  amounting  to  one  million, 
muld  have  the  benefit  of  sea  bathing,  so  conducive 

0 good  health. 

The  higher  orders  of  society  would  have  the  plea- 
are,  and  be  gratified  to  see,  the  ailments  of  the 
inor  much  ameliorated,  and  the  Gardens  and  Park 
urnamented  with  pieces  of  pure  water. 
j1  London  and  Southampton  Railway  may  be 

1 railable  to  the  same  purposes. 

William  Moffatt,  Land  Surveyor. 
Kmghtsbridge,  Sept.  8,  1835. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

^,R>  I have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
answering  your  correspondent  “ M.  L.  B.” 

In  the  first  instance  let  it  be  well  washed  and 
scraped  ; if  it  has  never  been  painted,  in  my  ojiinion, 
one  good  coat  of  paint  would  be  of  great  service, 
provided  you  would  not  mind  the  expense.  As  to 
the  colouring  : — let  the  lime  be  fresh,  if  you  can  get 
it ; mix  it  with  hot  water,  fat  and  linseed  oil  made 
hot  and  mixed  together,  and  used  while  it  is  hot, 
frequently  stirring  it.  Some  plasterers  use  bullocks’ 
blood  instead  of  fat  and  oil ; perhaps  vou  had  bet- 
ter try  a small  piece  first.  The  fore  'front  of  the 
house,  No.  2,  Old  Bond  Street,  which  is  compo,  was 
done  with  this  colouring  this  time  two  years. 

Yours,  &c. 

A Journeyman  Painter, 

OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


.Louis  Philippe. -This  great  King  has  spent 
. e or  sl\  millions  of  francs  (200,000/.  to  240,000/.) 

I Historical  Pictures  alone  since  his  elevation  to 
Q throne  of  France.  In  England,  it  is  calculated 
it  three  historical  painters  starve  by  their  pro- 
hsion,  while  in  France,  three  or  four  dozen  make 
Ibdsome  incomes  by  it.  We  greatly  fear  that  we 
fl  n®ver  have  aQ  Historical  School  in  England, 
I'.ess  Government  renders  some  assistance.— Bri- 

I I Queen. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sl*’77In  the  account  you  gave  last  week  of  the 
new  bridge  over  the  River  Wear,  I find  a mistake 
ot  some  consequence,  which  I hope  you  will  correct 
in  your  next,  lou  say,  “the  bridge  is  entirely 
constructed  of  stone  from  the  Pensher  quarries.’’ 
Now,  there  were  three  different  sorts  of  stone  used 
m its  construction,  one  a harder  kind  of  free-stone 
than  the  Pensher  quarries,  and  was  brought  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle ; the  other  was 
brought  from  Mr.  Gibb's  own  quarry  at  Aberdeen, 
and  was,  of  course,  granite.  The  outside  course  or 
ring  of  the  centre  arch,  from  the  springing,  is  of 
this  granite.  It  was  thought  by  the  engineer  that 
the  stone  in  that  neighbourhood  would  not  resist 
the  great  pressure  of  the  centre  arch. 

I am,  Sir, 

One  who  was  employed  at  it. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

r?IR,’TAs  I,havea  great  interest  in  the  destruction 
of  buildings,  being  agent  to  several  large  timber- 
merchants,  and  have  a still  greater  interest  in  the 
destruction  ot  human  life  and  of  libraries,  being  at 
once  clerk  to  a coroner,  a performer  of  funerals, 
and  private  bookseller,  I was  much  delighted  to 
hear,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr 
Hoggs  paper  upon  the  roofs  at  Buckingham- 
palace,  made  as  stated,  fire-proof,  by  the  use  of 
tar ; but  upon  which  I look  with  an  eye  of  delight, 
as  tending  to  an  opposite  effect. 

I am,  Sir,  with  profound  respect,  your  humble 
servant,  Heart-burn  Firebrand. 


An  adjourned  meeting  0f  the  Fifth  Chapter 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  28th  March 
when  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  laws 
was  resumed,  and  the  following  points  were 
settled,  viz.  that  every  contributing-fellow  be 
expected  to  make  to  the  college  a present  of 
some  book,  work  of  art,  or  article  suitable  for 
the  library  or  museum  of  the  Institution  ; and 
every  architectural  associate  shall  make  and 
present  to  the  college  such  drawings  as  the 
officers  thereof  shall  require.  One-seventh 
part  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  institu- 
tion was  directed  to  be  devoted  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a charitable  fund,  the  produce  of  which 
shall  not  be  distributed  till  the  principal 
amounts  to  1,000/.  F.very  member  of  the 
college  to  be  entitled  to  receive  gratis 
a copy  of  all  the  printed  papers,  trans- 
actions and  works,  of  the  college.  All  mem- 
bers  of  the  college  to  abstain  from  personal 
altercations,  and  from  public  strictures  upon 
each  other  s works  and  conduct;  but  to  im- 
part fraternally  to  each  other  the  best  know- 
ledge and  science. 

Every  paragraph  of  the  transactions,  and 
every  article  of  correspondence,  to  be  num- 
bered and  accurately  indexed  for  exact  refer- 
ence, so  as  to  facilitate  to  every  member  the 
acquirement  of  professional  and  technical 
knowledge.  All  bye-laws  to  be  annually  added 

dient  g6nera  laWS’  ^ SUCh  be  deerae’<l  exPe" 

Upon  the  college  possessing  400  contri- 
buting members,  measures  to  be  taken  for  ob 
taming  a charter  of  incorporation. 

The  Rev.  Owen  Marden,  B.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Chim- 
ping,  was  appointed  a Chaplain. 

Za"harJ  ft  p°cock.  Esq.,  was  appointed  Corre- 
spondent for  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
Alfred  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  was  appoint.d 
Professor  of  Carpentrv. 

Joseph  Hansom  Esq.,' Architect,  Foley-place,  and 
John  Clements  Govett,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln’s-inn- 
tields,  were  elected  Honorary  Fellows 
Severs1  gifts  were  made  to  the  College,  among 
Which  wete  two  casts  from  the  corporation  seal  of  the 
city  of  Rochester,  presented  by  C.  Spence,  Esq. 

The  sixth  Chapter  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
8 o clock  on  Tuesday  evening  next. 


Islington  Church  Steeple.— This  steeple 
possesses  considerable  beauty  both  of  outline  and 
construction.  All  the  upper  spiral  work  is  formed 
with  a singular  airiness,  shewing  light  freely  through 
it  in  all  directions  and  in  every  view.  This  is  ma- 
naged by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  hollow 
spiral  cone  is  emplanted  upon  a double  peristylium, 
presenting  only  single  columns  in  front,  but  coupled 
columns  in  flank  ; these  are  firmly  braced  together 
by  rustic  cinctures,  which  make  the  columns  at  a 
distance  seem  to  be  vermicular,  and  still  lighter 
than  they  would  have  appeared  if  placed  singly. 
By  this  artifice,  a great  accession  of  breadth  is  ob- 
tained to  the  soffit  of  the  circular  architrave  which 
supports  all  the  conical  superstructure.  The  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  the  transition  from  the  peri- 
stylium to  the  spiral  cone  is  managed,  is  worthy  of 
remark,  as  is  also  the  way  in  which  the  balustrading 
surmounting  the  square  tower  is  made  of  an  oc- 
tagonal plan,  so  as  to  retire  behind  the  vases  which 
crown  the  angles  of  the  tower.  These  several  ar- 
tifices render  the  work  novel,  while  they  procure 
lightness  of  effect,  and  beauty  of  outline. 

The  new  church  in  the  Groves  received  the  top 
stone  ot  the  spire  some  days  ago  : the  scaffolding  is 
now  being  removed,  and  the  edifice  expected  to  be 
consecrated  in  about  six  weeks. 


Near  and  distant  View  of  the  Aerial  1 
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tions  which  compose  the  earth’s  wide  and  I 
varied  surface,  wc  scarcely  ever  th  nk  of  them. 


We  how  come  to  the  last  new  wonder  of 
the  day,  and  have  made  great  exertions  and 
some  curtailments  to  have  the  power  of  laying 
i,  before  our  readers.  We  thought  It  would 
be  out  of  place,  or  rather  a great  omission,  it 
the  early  description  of  such  a . piece  of  ma- 
chinery did  not  find  its  way  into  1 he  Kuit.ptK. 
The  description  of  the  patentees  is  so  copious, 
that  we  may  be  spared  any  thing  in  addlt  on, 
and  we  must  reserve  our  remarks  for  a de hbe- 
rate  conning  of  the  subject.  Matters  look 
serious  certainly  in  this  business  at  last,  vv  e 
understand  a company  is  formed  or  forming, 
and  that  an  application  is  before  Parliament  m 
reference  to  it.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  is  and 
what  is  not  practical  now-a-days— nay,  indeed, 
it  was  always  so;  but  certain  it  is  that  this 
proposition  will  excite  the  attention  and  the 

ingenuity  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 

and  every  new  hitch  in  such  matters  generally 
tells  for  an  advance.  We  shall  not  he  surprised 
to  see  a successful  result  speedily  growing  out 
of  this  movement 


The  Machine  represented  by  the  accompa- 
nying Wood  Engraving  attempts  with  the 
strongest  probability  of  success  the  accom- 
plishment  of  an  object  which  has  been  long 
and  often  desired,  hut  has  hitherto  baffled  the 
.kill  of  man.  Contrivances  intended  to  give 
him  the  power  of  flight  have  been  by  no  means 
rare;  their  frequency,  however,  only  shewed 
how  highly  coveted  was  the  faculty  of  rapid 
and  unobstructed  transit  enjoyed  by  the  deni- 
gens  of  the  air,  while  their  unvarying  failure 
shewed  how  insufficient  for  its  attainment  were 
the  arts  and  knowledge  of  past  times. 

Nor  does  the  value  of  aerial  locomotion  ap- 
pear to  have  been  overrated.  Accustomed  as 
we  are  to  the  physical  difficulties  and  immense 
expenditure  of  labour  incurred  in  moving  over, 
among,  and  across  the  matei  ir  sand  obstiuc- 


vaned  surtace,  we  nun  * 

but  quiet  reflection  aoon  bungs  us  to  the  con 
elusion  that  they  arc  really  these  d'®cal"e 
and  toils  which  hold  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  family  in  mutual  estrangement,  and 
perpetuate  their  mutual  distrust. 

To  individual  men,  too,  this  ait  has  ever 
been  a matter  of  desire.  “ O that .1  had  wmga 
like  a dove,”  the  pathetic  wish  of  the  afflicted 
Psalmist,  has  not  less  been  the  longing  "f  ‘ 
ing  travellers  of  all  ages,  when  they  have 
looked  up  at  the  swift  and  unwearied  progress 
oftbe  birds  above  them.  Korean  it  bo  doubted 
that  in  matters  of  far  greater  moment  than  the 
mere  avoidance  of  bodily  fatigue,  ever)  man 
would  soon  feel  anffrecognize  the  influence  of 
the  unchecked  and  extended  intercourse  which 
would  follow  immediately  on  the  first : succeo - 
ful  effort.  Enlarged  commercial  and  philan 
“epic  activity;  followed  * 
and  more  intimate  sympathy,  would  soon 
bring  new  degrees  of  security  and  enjoyment 

t0  These  views  are  so  obvious,  that  the  mere 
announcement  of  Mr.  Henson  s invention, 
some  months  ago,  excited  extraordinary  inter 
est,  which  has  continued  to  increase  , a period 
of  reserve,  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  in- 
vention, was  necessary  for  legal  reasons  . ‘j“* 
period  having  expired  at  midnight  last>"c 
hasten  to  forward  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing, and  to  complete  the  necessary  information 
as  to  the  principles  of  this  extraordinary  con- 
trivance. To  the  spectator,  the  most  striking 
part  of  the  machine  is  the  immense  web 
which,  in  the  most  important  respects,  MBls 
the  office  of  wings.  It  consists  ot  franmwork 
of  great  strength  and  extraordinary  lightness, 
covered  with  silk  or  linen;  its  dimensions  are 
not  less  than  one  hnndred  and  fifty  feet  by 
thirty.  It  has  neither  joints  nor  ihe  peculiar 
motion  of  uings;  hut  is  perfectly  stifl  from 
sod  to  end.  One  of  its  long  sides  goes  fore- 


most, and  is  a little  raised:  to  the  middle  of 
the  other  is  jointed  the  tali,  of  fifty  feet  in 
length,  beneath  which  is  a rudder,  a small 
vertical  web,  placed  across  the  wings  at  them 
middle  point,  serves  to  check  ateral  oscilla 
tion.  The  several  parts,  like  the  mam  frame 
are  constructed  with  an  especial  view  to  the 
combination  of  the  necessary  strength  with 
extreme  lightness;  the  contrivance  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  that  of  upright  posts,  or 
standards,  to  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  which 
various  points  in  the  horizontal  frame  are  com 
nectcd  bv  metallic  braces.  These  parts  are 
all  shaped  so  as  to  pass  through  the  atr  with 
the  least  possible  resistance. 

The  car,  and  a very  light  and  powerful 
steam-engine,  described  hereafter,  are  sus- 
pended from  the  middle  of  the  wings,  and  are 
dose  to  its  undersurface;  the  steamengiot 
actuates  two  sets  of  vanes,  of  twenty  feet  diw 
mer,  and  six  vanes  each  placed  at  the  hinde 
edge  of  the  wings,  and  as  near  to  each  othel 
as  the  mint  of  the  tail  will  permit. 

The' w eight  of  the  machine,  "he"  loade. 
and  prepared  for  flight,  is  estimated  at 3 OOOlto. 

the  area  of  the  wings  amounts  to  4,500  squar 
feet.  The  load  is  therefore  two-thirds  ol 
pound  to  each  square  foot,  which  is  leas  tha 

thThis  invention)  however,  differs  most  widel 
from  all  its  predecessors  in  its  mode  of  star 
ing;  a device  by  which  the  difficulties  th 
have  hitherto  been  found  insuperable 
avoided,  and  success  brought  within  the  ranj 
of  a likelihood,  amounting  almost  to  certaint 
The  carriage  sets  out  from  Urn  top  of  an  i 
dined  p7.nl,  in  descending  which  ,t  acquir 
velocity  so  great  that  the  resistance  of  the  I 
admitted  to  its  under  face  by  the i elev 
of  its  front  edge,  suffices  to  sustain  it.  u 
this  resistance,  while  its  upward  operation  pi 
vents  the  descent  of  the  vehicle,  nppos 
though  in  a much  smaller  degree,  its  form 
progress  ; and  this  opposition,  if  not  count 
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acted,  would  soon  so  diminish  the  velocity  of 
flight  as  to  bring  it  below  the  degree  at  which 
the  upward  resistance  of  the  air  would  sustain 
the  carriage  ; it  is  therefore  the  office  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  its  vanes,  or  propellers,  to 
counteract  that  opposition,  and  continually 
maintain,  at  its  original  amount,  the  velocity 
of  flight. 

The  difficulty  which  this  contrivance  avoids 
is  the  following’.  No  source  of  power  at  pre- 
sent known  will  sustain  in  the  air  the  materials 
and  apparatus  necessary  to  the  production  and 
application  of  the  power;  none  is  light  enough 
in  proportion  to  its  effect.  It  is  to  this  fact 
that  all  previous  failures  are  to  bo  attributed  : 
but  it  is  an  axiom  of  mechanical  science,  which 
is  well  established  by  the  coincidence  of  its 
consequences  with  the  results  of  experience, 
wherever  they  can  be  compared,  that  a body 
once  in  motion  will  continue  to  move  for  ever, 
if  opposing  forces  be  taken  away  or  balanced. 
Mr.  Henson,  therefore,  sets  his  machine  in  mo- 
tion by  its  descent  down  the  inclined  plane,  and 
keeps  ’it  in  motion  by  balancing  the  resistance 
with  the  action  of  his  steam-engine.  Now  as 
the  resistance  to  flight,  which  alone  the  steam- 
engine  has  to  counteract,  is  but  a fraction  of 
the  upward  resistance  by  which  the  vehicle  is 
sustained,  it  follows  that  the  machinery  to  be 
carried,  amounts,  in  lueight,  to  but  a small 
part  of  that  required  by  all  former  inventions 
of  the  kind.  To  put’  the  same  in  another 
view : the  power  by  which  the  machine 

proceeds  and  is  sustained,  is  ever  that,  which 
it  acquired  by  its  descent  down  the  inclined 
plane,  and  the  decay  of  that  power  is  prevented 
by  the  action  of  the  steam-engine,  just  as  the 
pendulum  of  a clock  continues  to  vibrate  by 
virtue  of  the  power  which  originally  drew  it 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  while  the  gradual 
destruction  of  that  power  is  prevented  by  the 
gentle  pressure  of  the  weight  on  it  through  the 
wheels.  The  weight,  much  too  slow  to  set  the 
clock  a-going,  is  fully  able  to  keep  it  so. 

With  remarkable  similarity  to  this  proce- 
dure, it  may  often  be  observed  that  a large  bird 
will  start  from  an  eminence  by  first  making  a 
descent : when  he  has  not  this  advantage  his 
first  few  strokes  are  much  more  violent  than 
the  rest,  that  he  may  be  sustained  while  he  ac- 
quires the  requisite  velocity:  afterwards  the 
beats  of  the  wings  are  slow  and  easy,  and  are 
sometimes  intermitted  altogether.  Whoever 
watches  the  flight  of  various  kinds  of  large 
birds,  will  observe  many  illustrations  of  the 
same  principle. 

Closely  analogous,  therefore,  as  parts  of 


Mr.  Henson’s  invention  are  to  the  ar- 
rangements of  nature,  and  strictly  as  they 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  established 
science,  there  seems,  so  far,  little  room  to 
doubt  his  success.  There  remains,  however, 
one  question  to  which  an  answer  is  not  so 
easily  given,  viz.  will  the  steam-engine  be 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  forward  resistance? 

The  novelty  of  the  steam-engine  lies  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  in  its  boiler  and  condenser. 
The  former  consists  of  nearly  fifty  hollow 
truncated  cones,  averaging  about  three  teet  in 
length,  and  of  four  inches  and  a half  in  their 
greatest  width  : their  blunted  points,  of  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  are  downwards,  and  the 
whole  are  arranged  above  and  about  the  fire; 
they  present  about  fifty  square  feet  to  the  ac- 
tion of  radiating,  and  about  as  much  more  to 
that  of  communicative  heat.  The  steam  is 
worked  in  two  cylinders,  in  which  it  is  cut  off 
at  one-fourth  of  the  stroke.  Computing  the 
power  of  the  boiler  to  generate  steam,  by  data 
derived  from  the  effects  of  those  of  railroad 
engines,  we  conclude  that  the  engine  will  be 
found  of  nearly  twenty-horse  power. 

But  the  resistance  which  this  power  is  des- 
tined to  overcome,  is  not  to  be  ascertained  with 
correctness  by  any  data  which  science  or 
published  experiments  supply.  The  theory  of 
the  resistance  of  fluids  to  oblique  surfaces, 
at  small  angles,  is  the  most  obscure  part  of  the 
great  system  of  mechanical  philosophy;  there 
is  no  traceable  agreement  between  its  results 
and  the  data  derived  from  experiments,  and 
the  few  experiments  which  have  been  made 
were  undertaken  with  other  views,  and  supply 
no  facts  which  are  applicable  to  the  present 
question.  Mr.  Henson  has,  therefore,  done 
wisely  in  deriving  his  data  from  the  best  ob- 
servations he  could  make  on  the  proceedings 
of  nature,  and  from  these  there  is  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  power  of  his  steam-engine 
will  be  found  sufficient.  It  is,  however,  satis- 
factory to  know  that,  if  his  engine  should  need 
reinforcement,  there  are  inventions,  some  of 
which  are  not  yet  published,  by  which  its 
power  may  be  much  more  than  doubled  without 
materially  adding  to  its  weight. 

The  condenser  is  composed  of  a number  of 
small  tubes,  into  which  the  steam  is  admitted, 
and  which  are  exposed  to  the  current  of  air 
produced  by  the  rapid  flight  of  the  machine. 
The  plan  has  been  found  perfectly  efficient ; 
and  it  dispenses  with  the  necessity  for  carrying 
water,  cither  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which 
is  discharged  as  steam  when  it  has  performed 
its  work,  as  in  high-pressure  engines,  or  to 


condense  it  that  it  may  be  returned  to  the  boiler. 
The  effect  of  these  improvements  in  the  boiler 
and  condenser,  combined  with  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  lightness  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
engine,  is  such  that,  though  the  engine  is  of 
the  power  of  twenty  horses,  it  is  worked  with 
twenty  gallons  of  water  ; and  its  entire  weight, 
with  its  boiler  filled,  is  not  more  than  600  lbs. 

The  velocity  and  length  of  flight  depend  up- 
on the  same  considerations  as  affect  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  engine ; they  must,  therefore, 
abide  the  test  of  experiment.  There  is  good 
reason,  however,  to  conclude,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  that  high  speeds  and  long  flights 
will  necessarily  follow  the  attainment  even  of 
the  lowest  success. 

The  annals  of  mechanical  invention  prove 
that,  whenever  a step  has  been  gained  by  which 
an  important  art  has  been  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  mind,  the  thoughts  of  many 
and  able  men  have  been  immediately  turned 
to  it.  In  this  most  extraordinary  matter  it  is 
impossible  that  the  same  concentration  of  at- 
tention and  research  should  not  take  place  : 
we  may,  therefore,  safely  anticipate  that,  ere 
long,  men  will  have  added  a new  element  to 
their  dominion  ; and,  having  explored  the  re- 
cesses of  the  earth,  and  become  familiar  with 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  they  will  at  length  waft 
themselves  through  the  unobstructed  tracts  of 
air,  and  make  their  roads  upon  the  winds. 

DESCRIPTION. 

A,  the  main  frame,  or  wings,  composed  of  the 
longitudinal  pieces,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  8{c.,  and  the  bow- 
like individual  frames  across  them. 

B,  B,  B,  B,  Hfc.,  upright  posts,  or  standards,  to 
the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  which  metallic  braces, 
shewn  by  the  single  lines,  are  attached,  supporting 
various  points  in  the  frame. 

C,  C,  a longitudinal  piece,  which  forms  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  space  required  for  the  vanes,  or 
propellers. 

D,  D,  D,  4'c.,  the  vanes,  or  propellers,  mounted 
on  shafts,  as  shewn  in  the  figure,  and  drawn  by 
steam-engines  by  means  of  bands. 

E,  E,  Sfc.,  the  tail,  turning  on  a joint  at  F. 

G,  the  car,  containing  the  steam-engine,  cargo, 
conductors,  and  passengers,  insuitable  compartments. 

H,  the  rudder. 

The  covering  of  the  wings  and  tail  is  of  silk  or 
linen : that  of  the  wings  is  divided  into  three 
lengths  for  each  end,  joining  each  other  at  the 
double  frames  shewn:  this  division  facilitates 

the  rapid  reefing  and  spreading  of  the  covering, 
which  is  effected  ;by  the  cords  running  parallel  with 
the  longitudinal  pieces, a,  a,  a,  Sfc.,  of  the  wings. 
The  tail  and  rudder  are,  in  like  manner,  governed 
l by  cords  proceeding  from  the  car. 


BIELEFELD'S  PAPIER  MACHE  WORKS. 

The  continuation  of  “ our  walk  ” through 
the  above  establishment,  and  the  illustrations 
we  have  at  hand  concerning  it,  must  give  way 
to  the  novelty  which  this  week’s  paper  re- 
cords ; but  we  seize  this  occasion  to  say  a word 
in  reference  to  an  observation  in  last  week’s 
paper,  in  which  we  might  be  misunderstood 
as  speaking  lightly  of  the  interests  of  the  Plas- 
terers ; this,  however,  is  out  of  the  farthest 
reach  of  our  thoughts.  Ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand men  are  not  to  have  their  interests  trifled 
with ; and  it  is  because  we  do  not  think  the 
branch  of  manufacture  under  notice  is  one  to 
compete  disadvantageous^  with  them,  that  we 
expressed  ourselves  as  we  did  on  the  former 
occasion  ; but  we  shall  be  able  to  shew  more 
of  the  grounds  of  our  opinion  on  resuming  the 
article. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTITU- 
TION, HUNTINGDON. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  an  inspection 
of  the  lithographic  print  of  this  edifice.  The 
drawing  is  very  efficient,  and  is  by  Mr.  Rudge, 
artist,  of  Bedford,  who  has  very  happily  com- 
bined the  street  view  with  a prominent  per- 
spective of  the  Institution.  We  can  sincerely 
award  our  praise  to  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Pocock  and  Glover,  of  Huntingdon,  for  the 
merit  of  their  design.  It  is  in  the  best  spirit 
of  the  classic  style,  naturalized,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  and  adapted  to  its  site  and  locality. 
There  is  a breadth  and  picturesque  sobriety  of 
character  about  it  that  reminds  us  of  Inigo 
Jones’s  manner,  although  the  whole  thing  is 
small ; but  we  take  its  success,  under  such  a 
condition,  to  be  one  of  its  greatest  merits.  A 
statue  of  Minerva  crowns  the  centre  of  the 


cornice,  and  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  humour 
to  take  Greek  and  Roman  personifications  of 
Wisdom  and  the  other  Virtues,  so  long  a plea 
of  propriety  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  such 
use  of  her  godsh’ip  as  the  present.  But  some- 
thing might  be  said,  and  some  early  day  will 
be  said,  to  settle  these  things  upon  a more  ra- 
tional basis.  We  throw  out  this  point  for  the 
consideration  of  the  clever  designer  of  this 
structure.  A vigour  of  thought  is  marked 
upon  his  production,  which,  grappling  with 
questions  such  as  we  have  started,  will  lead 
him  to  conclusions  worthy  of  being  followed. 
The  style  of  the  lithography  is  very  pleasing, 
and  is  from  the  pen  of  Air.  Madely,  of  Wel- 
lington-street,  Strand.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  sustain  our  judgment  by  bringing  a view  of 
the  building  before  our  i-eaders  ; and  we  think 
we  may  venture  to  make  a promise  of  the  en- 
graving for  the  forthcoming  week. 
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in  England.  By  A.  Welby  Pugin,  Archi- 
tect.— London:  Charles  Dolman. 

[second  notice.] 

As  we  said  in  our  previous  reference  to  this 
book,  we  should  endeavour  to  proceed  “ reve- 
rently and  deliberately”  with  the  subject-mat- 
ter ; and  as  in  our  last  number  we  prepared 
our  readers  for  the  consideration  of  a particular 
juestion,  namely,  that  of  the  comparison  of 
dr.  Pugin’s  and  Mr.  Scoles’  designs  for  the 
new  Catholic  church  at  Islington,  so  now  we 
redeem  our  pledge,  and  enter  upon  our  task 
in  the  spirit  which  it  appears  to  us  to  call  for— 
one  of  an  anxious  and  sincere  concern  for  truth 
and  justice. 

We  have  said  in  another  place,  “ Away  with, 
as  dross,  all  the  ability  of  the  engineer,  archi- 
tect, master-builder,  or  workman,  if  the  man 
be  not  endowed  with  moral  excellence.  What 
are  beautiful  designs,  imposing  structures,  me- 
chanical skill,  or  ingenious  artifice  in  work- 
manship, without  a mind  and  heart  in  harmony 
with  the  superior  inspirations  which  virtue 
alone  bestows?”  And  again,  in  advocating  the 
cause  of  brotherly  charity  in  our  6th  Number, 

“ Art,  science,  intelligence,  power — each  in 
their  place  ; hut  last,  brotherly  charity 
must  have  precedence,  and  be  esteemed  and 
advocated  before  all.” 

The  first  we  extract  from  our  Sermon  in  our 
1st  Number,  and  we  are  mindful  of  that  spirit 
of  anxiety  which  animated  the  great  preacher 
of  the  Gentiles,  that  having  preached  the  truth 
to  others,  we  may  not  become  ourselves  a cast- 
away.  We  do  not  take  up  this  matter  to  vindi- 
cate Mr.  Scoles  merely ; Ave  do  not  take  it  up 
alone  to  vindicate  the  art  from  any  supposed 
outrage  or  indignity  that  has  been  cast  upon 
it ; we  do  not  set  ourselves  up  as  avengers  of 
moral  excellence  ; Ave  may  have  a vicAv  to  all, 
though  all  and  each  require  none  of  our  vindi- 
cation ; but  Ave  perform,  or  seek  to  perform, 
the  task  of  vindicating  Mr.  Pugin  from  him- 
self, and,  to  use  again  our  oavu  Avords,  “ to  put 
the  good  Avhich  Mr.  Pugin’s  exertions  are  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  upon  a sound  and  Avor- 
thy  basis.” 

Alas  ! hoAV  true  it  is,  that  man  has  constant 
need  to  cry  out — not  alone,  “ saAe  me  from  my 
enemies  ” — not  alone  either  “ save  me  from  my 
friends,”  but  more  than  all,  save  me  from 
myself.  Viewed  in  its  right  light,  and  tested 
by  the  ordeal  of  time,  and  corrected  judgment 
(which  comes  of  it),  this  question  will  receive 
its  due  solution  ; but  mischief  to  individuals,  to 
art,  and  to  moral  propriety,  obtain  ground  in 
the  interval.  Now  Ave  are  bold  enough  to  say 
to  Mr.  Pugin.  Overthrow  all  the  pleadings  and 
all  the  rules  that  occupy  the  first  section  of 
this  your  book;  let  us  build  churches  due 
east  "or  due  Avest — porches  north  or  porches 
south — conventicle  or  cathedral ; lay  out  the 
churchyard  or  the  cemetery;  overthrow  all 
the  formalities  of  rules  and  precedents ; let 
the  church  be  the  hideous  barn;  nay,  give  us 
the  catacombs  again  as  of  the  first  Christian 
worshippers.  Style,  ornament,  grace  (we 
mean  grace  of  form  and  decoration)— aivay 
with  all — run  us  not  on  the  false  scent  after 


Islington  Neiv  Catholic  Church,  as  built  by  Mr.  Scoles,  from  the  same  point  of  sight  as  Mr.  Pugin’s 


these  exterior  marks — these  accidents  of  re- 
ligion ; give  us  the  interior  and  motive  excel- 
lence— the  spirit,  not  the  skeleton — the  living 
soul,  and  not  the  dry  bones — the  mind, 
not  the  material.  Catholic!  Catholic  indeed. 
Is  Catholicism  in  high  pitched  roofs,  in  the 
shingle  or  tile  of  its  covering,  in  the  arch  or 
the  architrave,  the  column  or  the  buttress,  the 
dome  or  the  spire,  in  ivood,  stone,  marble, 
cement,  glass,  or  iron  ? NO  ! We  boldly  and 
unhesitatingly  answer  No  ! It  may  stamp  its 
impress  upon  them,  it  may  make  them  the 
vehicle  of  its  beauties,  and  in  one  age  reveal 
her  charms  in  one  or  a series, — in  another,  in 
another ; but  she  is  ever  living,  ever  young, 
ever  poAverful,  not  dependent  upon  the  things 
to  AvhicJj  she  has  gi\en  birth,  not  deriving  her 


essence  from  these.  Ever  pregnant  and  fruit- 
ful, she  has  others  of  the  family  ot  beautiful 
forms,  styles,  and  adaptations,  in  store  for  us. 
Catholic’!  How  Ave  lose  the  essence  in  the 
image  ! Catholic  ! Oh  gHe  us  her  spirit,  and 
Ave  shall  not  Avant  her  forms  ; these  Avill  come, 
and  come  without  bidding  — the  graceful 
creations  of  grace.  Churches  Avill  marshal 
themselves  into  order,  and,  like  magnets,  find 
their  polar  direction.  Unity,  simplicity,  gran- 
deur, have  no  biddings  of  their  OAA'n.  Wo 
join  issue  Avith  you  in  admiring  the  beautiful 
development  of  this  principle  in  the  past,  but 
we  Avould  Avalce  you  from  that  revery  of  sen- 
sualism which  loses  itself  in  lines,  and  neglects 
the  lineaments.  Has  your  hand  traced,  mea- 
sured, and  pencilled  the  forms  before  it  AAras 


Ground-plan  of  Old  St.  Marie’s,  Islington,  as  proposed  Mr.  Pugin’s  Block-plan  of 
to  be  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Pugin.  Mr.  Scales’s  Church. 
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joined  to  its  fellow,  and  elevated  with  your 
eyes  to  the  creative  spirit  ? Have  the  flowers 
secured  your  admiration — their  hues  and  bril- 
liancies entranced  you  ? And  have  you  for- 
gotten they  are  but  the  prisms  upon  which 
rays  of  light  are  playing  from  a source  superior 
to  them  and  to  you  ?■ — Have  your  knees  been 
bent  and  your  body  prostrate  over  ruins  and 
fragments,  tracing  the  curious  pavement — the 
overthrown  relic — the  monumental  bras,  be- 
fore’ they  were  bent  and  prostrate  to  Him 


of  an  art  which  has  a divinity  in  it,  to  indulge 
in  ill-mannered,  ill-tempered,  splenetic,  and 
vindictive  purposes,  towards  one  another,  to 
shut  ourselves  up  in  the  jealousies  and  mis- 
anthropies of  self-love ; to  chafe  and  struggle 
for  dominion,  and  to  bear  down  upon  all,  but 
those  who  yield  a ready  submission  to  our 
dicta,  or  sing  the  soft  echo  to  our  vociferations. 
Assuredly  not.  Our  vocation  is  clear  and  well 
defined,  our  fraternizings  are  for  the  brother- 
hood, our  obediences  for  the  sovereignty  of 
virtue  and  of  art. 

And  now,  we  tell  our  readers  that  this  new 
church  of  Islington,  which  Mr.  Scoles  has 
built,  and  which  Mr.  Pugin  insists  he  ought  not 
to  have  built,  and  which  he  has  done  no  little 
damage  to  by  his  strictures,  depriving  it  of  the 
contribution  of  many  whose  purses  yield  more 
to  dictation  in  such  matters  than  to  reason  or 
to  judgment;  this  church  of  Mr.  Scoles  is 
withal  a fine  and  noble  church.  We  do  not 
say  it  is  in  the  style  or  manner  which  we  would 
have  chosen,  but  what  of  that?  Mr.  Scoles  is 
not  a man  to  be  schooled  by  us,  or  a better 
man.  His  talent  as  an  architect,  his  title  to 
be  considered  a man  of  cultivated  taste,  is 
established.  Look  at  his  church  at  St.  John’s  . 
Wood ; look  at  the  church  he  built  for  Lord 
Calthorpe  at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham  ; ! 
look  at  his  magnificent  work  at  Stonyhurst, 
Lancashire ; and  the  many  others  that  we 
could  mention;  look  at  all  these  and  let. 
it  be  answered  whether  he  is  a man  to  be 
thus  baited,  to  be  thus  overruled  in  bis  choice. 
We  have  examined  his  church  at  Islington, 
and  we  say  again  it  is  a noble  church.  The 
idiomatic  character  of  the  style  he  has  chosen  j 
is  well  preserved ; there  is  true  Norman  breed- 
ing in  it — portly,  majestic,  solemn.  Those 
who  look  at  pictures,  mere  pictures,  must  be 
instructed  that  there  are  features  which  a com- 
parison of  pictures  alone  fails  to  bring  out. 
The  miniature  tabernacle,  drawn  to  a large 
scale  upon  paper,  may  appear  as  formidable  as 
the  cathedral  of  which  it  is  a mere  model,  when 
reduced,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  to  a scale  of 
some  five-hundredth  of  its  real  magnitude ; 
and  the  thing  of  mere  prettinesses  may,  to  the 
unthinking  and  superficial  observer,  have  more 


whose  worship  led  the  magic  of  man’s  handi- 
work ? — Have  you  seen  the  light  only  in  re- 
flections— crawled  aground  when  you  should 
have  walked  erect?  If  so,  we  wonder  not 
that  the  leaven  of  these  impurities  still  clings 
to,  or  lies  within  you.  But  we  exhort  you  to 
cast  it  off ; and,  as  a first  step,  we  do  this 
justice  for  you, — we  pay  into  the  treasury  of 
brotherly  charity  compensation  money  to 
your  account. 

Does  it  become  us,  members  and  brothers 


charm  and  attraction  than  that  which  excites 
a totally  different  aud  a loftier  class  of  sensa- 
tions, and  can  only  excite  them  by  a contem- 
plation of  the  object  itself,  or  by  a style  of  de- 
lineation and  description  that  is  worthy  of  it. 
Why,  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  might,  by  an  unfair 
handling  of  the  artist,  be  thrown  into  inferiority 
by  the  companion  draught  of  a picturesque 
“ summer-house ;”  and  this,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  is  the  case  in  a great  degree  in  Mr.  Pugin’s 
treatment  of  the  church  in  question — false 
perspective  and  a false  point  of  sight,  and,  as 
to  his  own  suggested  design,  a false  repre- 
sentation of  Mr.  Scoles’  plan,  are  among  the 
unworthy  arts  to  which  an  overweening  vanity 
and  an  imperious  spirit,  or  something  worse, 
have  unhappily  led  Mr.  Pugin  ; and  if  we  add 
to  these  the  unmeasured — the  cruel — the  op- 
probrious and  unjust  outflowings  of  his  pen, 
we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  make  Mr. 
Pugin  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  his  thanks 
for  relieving  the  cause  he  espouses,  and  the 
art  he  professes,  from  the  stigmas  which,  seen 
or  unseen,  have  been  felt  in  their  consequences, 
and  would  continue  to  be  felt,  so  long  as  this, 
or  the  better  vindication  to  which  it  may  give 
rise,  wanted  expression  and  utterance. 

To  justify  the  severe  censures  which,  con- 
trary to  our  nature,  we  are  compelled  to  make, 
we  give  Mr.  Pugin’s  own  words  : — 

“ NEW  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AT  ISLINGTON. 

“ This  church,  so  far  from  exhibiting  the  adop- 
tion of  true  Catholic  principles,  which  we  have  had 
so  much  pleasure  in  describing  at  Masbro’,  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  original  combination  of  modern  de- 
formity that  has  been  erected  for  some  time  past  for 
the  sacred  purpose  of  a Catholic  church. 

“ It  has  been  a fine  opportunity  thrown  away;  and 
the  only  consolation  we  can  derive  from  its  erection, 
is  the  hope  that  its  palpable  defects,  by  serving  as 
an  additional  evidence  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
adhering  to  ancient  Catholic  examples  in  the  churches 
we  erect,  may  induce  those  in  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity to  adopt  this  system  in  all  cases,  and  to  refuse 
their  sanction  to  any  modem  experiments  in  eccle- 
siastical architecture. 

“ What  renders  the  present  case  the  more  deplora- 
ble is  the  fact  that  an  ancient  Catholic  parochial 
church,  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  in  all  respects  suited  to  the  present  site  and 


wants  of  the  congregation,  formerly  existed  at 
Islington,  and  was  demolished  only  a few  years 
Bince,  to  make  room  for  the  pewed  and  galleried 
assembly  room  which  is  at  present  used  for  the  pa- 
rochial Protestant  service. 

“In  the  annexed  plate  we  have  given  a view  of 
this  church  as  it  would  have  appeared  if  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  present  building ; in  which  case  it 
would  have  stood  in  correct  canonical  position,  due 
east  and  west,  the  high  altar  and  side  chapels  facing 
the  New  River,  while  the  tower,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  north  aisle,  would  have  imparted  the  true  cha- 
racter of  a parochial  church  to  the  building, 
without  encroaching  on  lateral  space.  By  the  plan, 
which  is  also  given  in  the  plate,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  high  altar  could  be  perfectly  seen  from  all 
parts  of  the  old  church;  which,  strangely  enough, 
was  the  reason  advanced  for  departing  from  ancient 
arrangements,  and  confining  the  congregation  to  the 
mere  nave  of  the  present  design,  and  blocking  up 
the  space  which  should  have  been  occupied  by  the 
aisles  with  cross  walls. 

“We  are  unwilling  to  attribute  all  the  defects  of 
this  building  to  the  architect,  who  has  on  former 
occasions  shewn  himself  capable  of  doing  very  much 
better ; and  who  would  be  a valuable  ally  in  the 
good  cause,  if  he  would  seek  to  do  what  is  positively 
right  and  correct  (what  Mr.  Pugin  thinks  to  be 
positively  right  and  correct)  rather  than  what  may 
please  for  the  moment ; and  we  fear  he  has  been 
induced  to  arrange  this  building  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  artists  occasionally  paint  family  portraits, 
out  of  all  harmony  and  proportion, — so  much  paint 
so  much  money.  Yet  surely  this  is  quite  unworthy 
of  an  ecclesiastical  architect ; these  are  not  times 
for  compromise ; the  English  Catholics  are  no 
longer  an  obscure  body,  but  stand  as  a light  and  a 
beacon  to’  others  who  are  on  all  sides  seeking  the 
truth  ; they  are  at  the  present  time  in  a fearful 
state  of  responsibility,  and  sad  it  is  indeed,  that  by 
the  erection  of  this,  or  similar  departures  from  true 
Catholic  architecture,  they  should  afford  a tempo- 
rary triumph  to  the  infidels.  The  church  at  Islington 
is  built  on  the  all-front -principle  of  Dissenters,  and  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  Puritan  edition  of  York  Min- 
ster at  the  Scotch  Kirk,  Regent-square,  though  it 
likewise  apes  two  diminutive  towers  at  the  west  end 
of  a church  which  is  neither  collegiate,  conventual, 
nor  cathedral.  The  united  cost  of  these  would  have 
erected  a good  massive  parochial  tower  at  the  western 
end.  Indeed  this  building  is  in  all  respects  so  pain- 
ful a subject,  that  it  would  not  have  been  introduced 
at  all,  if  the  exposure  of  error  did  not  contribute 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  truth;  and  in  the 
present  case  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  fallacy  of  the  principle  which  instigated 
its  extraordinary  arrangement,  and  to  set  forth  the 
great  superiority  which  aisled  churches  possess  in 
every  respect  over  large  rooms,  which  some  persons 
in  these  days  advocate  strongly  as  the  best  form  of 
religious  structures.” 

Now,  when  we  add  to  all  this,  that  Mr.  Pu- 
gin’s proposal  to  place  the  old  St.  Marie’s  re- 
vived upon  this  site,  would  have  been  next  to 
impracticable,  that  the  tower  would  have  been 
almost  invisible,  and  the  Church  itself  over- 
topped by  the  four-storied  dwelling-houses 
that  come  up  to  it  on  each  side;  that,  in  fact,  a 
mere  eastern  fa9ade  or  “ all  front  ” was  all,  or 
nearly  all,  that  was  to  be  had,  and  that  the  rura- 
lity  which  the  whole  thing  bears  in  his  delinea- 
tion, and  which  is  its  principal  charm,  is  a fic- 
tion of  promise,  as  any  one  will  readily  con- 
ceive, who  thinks  of  such  a church  hemmed 
in,  in  a London  street  row;  that  Mr.  Pugin 
has  himself  made  nearly  as  great  a departure 
from  the  cardinal,  or  as  he  would  have  it  the 
canonical  point,  in  the  disposition  of  his 
church  at  Derby,  in  placing  it  north  and 
south ; that  at  Birmingham  he  has  also 
adopted  the  “ all  front  style,”  although  one 
side  of  his  structure  was  open  to  him  to  make 
a display,  if  he  had  chosen  ; that  two  towers 
of  a very  superficial  definition  usurp  the  place, 
or  rather  the  cost,  of  a good  massive  parochial 
tower— though  we  suppose  he  will  plead  the 
cathedral  for  its  apeings  ; that  this  very  church 
of  his  recommendation  for  Islington  has  no 
chancel  (a  point  he  so  much  stickles  for),  but  a 
part  boxed  out  from  the  nave — that  a semicir- 
cular apsis,  but  of  inferior  relative  pro- 
portions to  the  church,  has  been  applied 
by  himself  at  Reading;  that  the  Norman 
style  has  been  aped  there  also,  with  not  a few 
of  “ experiments ,”  and  no  small  amount  of 
sham  and  deception  there  and  elsewhere;  that, 
in  fine,  the  whole  catalogue  of  defects  and 
enormities  against  which  Mr.  Pugin  is  pleased 
to  rail,  has  been  most  industriously  sinned 
against  in  his  own  practice,  and  many  other 
that  are  not  in  the  catalogue; — when  all  this  is 
considered,  we  ask  if  it  is  not  an  abuse  that 
deserves  this  reprehension,  an  evil  for  which 
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any  check  would  be  salutary,  and  a duty  we 
owe  to  our  readers  on  the  republication  ol  Mr. 
Pugin’s  slanders, — for  what  else  can  we  call 
them  ? — a duty,  we  say,  on  our  parts,  to  put  out 
for  his  bane  this  our  antidote. 

We  have  printed  the  two  elevations  together, 
to  admit  of  a more  ready  comparison,  and  we 
have  given  Mr.  Pugin’s  version  of  Mr.  Scoles’s 
plan,  and  the  actual  plan,  by  which  it  will  be 
seen  how  much  they  differ ; and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Scoles’s  church  is  no 
paltrv,  diminutive  affair,  while  the  total  cost 
will  not,  we  believe,  exceed  6,000/.  Entering 
at  the  large  doors  in  the  street fa9ade,  we  have 
before  us  an  uninterrupted  sweep  of  137ft.  Gin. ; 
the  height  to  the  ridge  is  about  70  feet,  and 
the  clear  width  between  the  main  walls  40 
feet ; indeed,  it  is  a noble  temple-hall,  if  we 
may  so  speak.  The  range  of  windows  in  the 
Clerestory  is  in  correct-keeping  with  the  whole 
structure,  bold,  high-raised,  uniform,  and  very 
impressive ; the  side  chapels  opening  into 
the  "reat  nave  by  the  characteristic  Norman 
archways  have  an  imposing  effect.  The 
chancel  is  very  bold  and  striking,  and 
with  its  lights  high  raised  as  those  of  the  Cle- 
restory, has  all  the  dignity  which  befits  it; 
indeed,  we  were  fully  prepared  for  all  that 
greeted  us.  We  knew  that  Mr.  Scoles  could 
not  commit  any  egregious  architectural  blun- 
der; and  we  trust,  after  w'hat  we  have  said, 
that  Mr.  Pugin  will  himself  endorse  the  pay- 
ment we  have  made  to  his  credit,  and  confess, 
which  is  the  noblest  act  of  the  ingenuous  mind, 
that  he  had  deserved  and  provoked  these  our 
well-meant  objurgations.  Indeed,  we,  cannot 
afford  to  have  art, ’"'in  this  her  struggling-time, 
impeded  and  clogged  in  her  course  by  the  rub- 
bish of  men’s  passions  and  perversities,  and 
above  all,  of  those  who  minister  at  her  temple, 
or  profess  to  he  her  devotees. 

REFERENCE  TO  PLAN. 

A A Porches. 

B B Catechists. 

C C Chapels 
D Baptistery 
E E Confessionals 
G Sacristy 
H Vestry 
L Yard 

T Clergy’s  House,  Dining-room. 


fttisccUaitra. 

Railways.  — We  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  a few  weeks  since  to  the  projected  Leeds 
and  Harrowgate,  and  the  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Ha- 
lifax Railways,  and  the  North  Midland  extension 
from  the  Hunslet  Lane  Station  to  the  proposed  new 
Station  near  the  Wellington  Inn,  Wellington-street, 
Leeds,  in  which  we  shewed  the  great  saving  in  dis- 
tance from  the  southern  and  western  to  the  north- 
ern parts  of  England.  Since  our  former  remarks, 
Mr.  Fowler  has  had  communications  with  several 
gentlemen  in  Holmfirth,  Huddersfield,  and  the 
neighbourhood,  relative  to  the  formation  of  a single 
line  of  branch  railway  from  Bradford,  to  join  the 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  Railway  at  Catcher,  about 
three  miles  west  of  Penistone,  by  way  of  Ripley's 
Dyehouse,  Bierley  Hall,  Oakenshaw,  near  Low 
Moor,  Cleckheaton,  Mill  Bridge,  Heckmondwike, 
Mirfield,  Cooper  Bridge,  Huddersfield,  Lockwood, 
Armytage  Bridge,  Honley,  Brockholes,  New  Mill, 
Holmfirth,  Jackson  Bridge,  and  Woodroyd  Mill. 
This  route  would  open  out  a cheap  and  more  expe- 
ditious line  of  easy  communication  through  a large 
manufacturing  clothing  district.  Mr.  Fowler  has 
suggested  to  the  promoters  of  these  several  lines, 
that  all  the  trains  should  communicate  with  each 
line  by  corresponding  gradients,  and  that  the  Huns- 
let Lane  Station,  Leeds,  should  be  the  principal 
depot  for  the  offices,  warehouses,  and  locomotive 
engines,  thereby  effecting  a great  saving  to  the 
shareholders  in  the  outlay  of  capital.  Another  sug- 
gestion is,  that  the  proposed  railway  should  be  com- 
pleted upon  as  economical  a plan  as  possible,  that 
the  station  offices  should  be  made  as  plain  as  pos- 
sible, at  a moderate  cost— that  the  bridges  crossing 
rivers,  canals,  watercourses,  and  the  viaducts, 
should  be  built  of  wood,  well  timbered , and  capa- 
ble of  standing  about  a century ; and  also  suggests 
that  the  directors  and  shareholders  should  have 
quarterly,  instead  of  yearly  meetings,  whereby  thou- 
sands of  pounds  would  be  saved  in  what  are  now 
generally  admitted,  extravagant  and  splendid  sta- 
tions, and  unnecessary  works.  By  the  formation 
of  the  aforenamed  proposed  lines,  which  may  be 
completed  at  30  per  cent,  saving  in  the  price  of  la- 
bour and  materials,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Halifax, 
would  again  possess  the  loss  of  traffic  by  passengers 
and  goods  which  now  pass  daily  by  other  railway 
communications. — Corresponden  t . 


New  Motive  Power. — Dr.  Boisragon  delivered 
a lecture  on  the  16th  ult.,  on  “the  new'  motive 
power,”  of  which  we  find  a report  in  the  Chelten- 
ham Free  Press.  Mr.  B.  dwelt,  at  the  outset,  on 
the  heavy  expense  of  steam-power  the  single  arti- 
cle of  coke  costing  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany 1,000/.  per  week.  Railway  and  steam-navi- 
gation companies,  he  said,  were  paralyzed  by  the 
burden  of  the  “motive  power”  which  they  em- 
ployed. He  had  therefore  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing before  a Cheltenham  audience,  as  one  of  the 
patentees  of  the  invention  of  Isham  Baggs,  Esq., 
the  carbonic-acid-gas  power — one  of  the  grandest 
inventions  ever  brought  before  the  public.  Dr. 
Boisragon  added— it  is  not  only  a power  produced 
from  fuel  like  coal  winch  can  be  consumed,  but  it 
is  a fuel  that  when  set  in  motion  will  return,  and 
will  be  used  over  and  over  again  so  long  as  the  law 
of  chemical  affinity  remains.  It  will  be  free  from 
smoke — not  liable  to  the  discharge  coals  which 
caused  the  accident  on  the  Versailles  Railway — and 
devoid  of  that  offensive  smell  given  out  at  the  sta- 
tions. If  there  is  any  escape  in  this  it  won’t  work. 
Short  trips  by  steam  are  now  very  unpleasant,  but 
ere  long  we  shall  see  on  the  rivers  a vessel  that 
neither  roasts  by  its  fire,  boils  by  its  steam,  nor  suf- 
focates by  its  smoke — a grand  vessel  worked  on  the 
principle  of  the  Archimedean  screw,  “walking  the 
water  like  a thing  of  life,”  without  any  visible  power 
to  set  it  in  motion.  The  new  power  may  call  back 
into  use  a great  amount  of  property  now  rendered 
useless,  viz.  turnpike-roads.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  propel  carriages  on  common  turnpike- 
roads,  but,  though  doing  work  to  some  extent,  the 
projectors  have  failed ; nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  consider  the  expense.  This  invention 
will  give  cheap  and  rapid  travelling  on  common 
roads,  and  over  countries  which  no  railway  can 
cross.  There  is  another  consideration,  and  that  is 
relative  to  the  consumption  of  coal.  Those  con- 
versant with  geology  declare  that  the  coal-fields  of 
England  are  still  available  to  supply  coals  for  one 
thousand  two  hundred  years.  This  may  be  very 
true,  but  in  many  places  the  stationary  engines  con- 
sume thousands  of  tons  of  coals.  The  price  of  pro- 
duction must  increase  in  proportion  to  the  depth. 
The  mere  circumstance  of  saving  the  consumption 
of  coal,  and  of  preventing  the  price  of  coal  being 
raised,  must  be  a considerable  subject  of  calcula- 
tion. 

Galvanized  Iron. — About  five  years  since  a 
patent  was  taken  out  in  this  country,  by  M.  Sorel, 
for  the  purpose  of  galvanizing  iron,  by  a process  of 
coating  it  with  zinc,  in  a similar  manner  to  tinning  ; 
but  for  some  cause,  we  believe  a dispute  among 
certain  capitalists,  this  patent  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  abeyance,  during  which  period  it  has 
been  in  considerable  use  in  France,  and  is,  at  the 
present  time,  we  understand,  extensively  employed 
by  the  French  government.  It  is  now  taken  up  in 
this  country  by  some  spirited  individuals,  who  have 
established  large  works  in  London  for  zincing 
iron  to  any  extent.  The  process  may  be  applied 
to  both  cast  and  wrought  iron  in  any  form. 
“The  effect  of  zinc  in  protecting  iron  from  oxid- 
ation,” says  Professor  Graham,  “ has  been  known 
to  chemists  for  some  time.  When  these  two  metals 
are  in  contact,  an  electric  or  galvanic  relation  is 
established  between  them,  by  which  the  iron  ceases 
to  be  suceptible  of  corrosion  by  dilute  acids,  saline 
solution,  or  atmospheric  humidity.  It  was  found 
in  experiments  lately  conducted  at  Dublin  aDd  Li- 
verpool, that  small  pieces  of  zinc  attached  to  each 
link  of  a chain-cable  were  adequate  to  defend  it 
from  corrosion  in  sea  water.  The  protection  was 
observed  to  be  complete  even  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  iron  chains  by  which  buoys  are  moored  (and 
which,  from  being  alternately  exposed  to  sea  water 
and  air,  is  particularly  liable  to  oxidation),  so  long 
as  the  zinc  remained  in  contact  with  the  iron  links. 
The  protecting  influence  of  the  zinc  could  not  be 
more  certainly  secured  than  in  the  articles  prepared 
by  the  patent  process,  the  iron  surface  being  uni- 
formly coated  over  by  that  metal.  In  trials  to 
which  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  them, 
the  iron  escaped  untouched  in  acid  liquids,  so  long 
as  a particle  of  the  zinc  covering  remained  uudis- 
solved.  The  same  protection  is  afforded  to  iron 
in  the  open  atmosphere  by  zinc,  with  a loss  of  its 
own  substance,  which  is  inappreciably  minute.  The 
zinc  covering  has  the  advantage  over  tinning,  that, 
although  it  may  be  worn  off,  and  the  iron  below  it 
partially  exposed,  the  iron  is  still  secured  from  ox- 
idation by  the  galvanic  action,  while  the  smallest 
quantity  of  zinc  remains  upon  it ; whereas  tin,  in 
common  tin  plate,  affords  no  protection  of  this 
kind,  and  not  being  absolutely  impermeable  to  air 
and  moisture,  the  iron  under  it  soon  begins  to  rust 
in  a damp  atmosphere.  The  simplicity  and  perfect 
efficacy  of  the  means  employed  to  defend  iron  from 
the  wasting  influence  of  air  and  humidity  in  this 
process  of  zinc  tinning,  certainly  entitle  it  to  be 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  economical  dis- 
coveries of  the  present  ag e.”—The  Civil  Engineer 
and  Architect's  Journal. 


The  Hull  Packet  is  pleased  to  speak  of  us  in  the 
following  complimentary  manner,  for  which  we  beg 
of  the  editor  to  accept  our  best  thanks  : — 

“ The  Builder. — A great  sensation  has  been 
produced  among  the  architectural  and  mechanical 
classes  by  the  publication  of  this  work — a periodical 
devoted  exclusively  to  their  interests,  and  embracing 
an  extensive  variety  of  matter,  equally  valuable  to 
the  experienced  engineer,  the  scientific  architect, 
and  the  humble  artisan,  who  would  follow  in  their 
steps  towards  prosperity.” 

Appelles  and  Protogenes. — The  pencil  of 
Appelles,  the  first  of  Grecian  painters,  was  famous 
for  drawing  fine  lines,  and  from  this  circumstance 
arose  the  proverb  “ No  day  without  a line.”  Being 
highly  delighted  with  a picture  of  Jalysus,  painted 
by  Protogenes  of  Rhodes,  he  sailed  thither  to  pay 
him  a visit.  Protogenes  was  gone  from  home,  but 
an  old  woman  was  left  watching  a large  piece  of 
canvass,  which  was  fitted  in  a frame  for  painting. 
She  told  Appelles  that  Protogenes  was  gone  out, 
and  asked  him  his  name,  that  she  might  inform  her 
master  who  had  inquired  for  him.  “ Tell  him,” 
says  Appelles,  “he  was  inquired  for  by  this 
person  ; ” at  the  same  time  taking  up  a pencil,  and 
drawing  on  the  canvass  a line  of  great  delicacy. 
When  Protogenes  returned,  the  old  woman  ac- 
quainted him  with  what  had  happened.  The  artist 
upon  contemplating  the  fine  stroke  of  the  line,  im- 
mediately proclaimed  that  Appelles  must  have  been 
there,  for  so  finished  a work  could  be  produced  by 
no  other  person.  Protogenes,  however,  drew  him- 
self a finer  line  of  another  colour  ; and  as  he  was 
going  away,  ordered  the  old  woman  to  show  that 
line  to  Appelles  if  he  came  again,  and  to  say, 

“ This  is  the  person  for  whom  you  were  inquiring.” 
When  Appelles  returned  and  saw  the  line,  he 
resolved  not  to  be  overcome,  and  in  a colour  different 
from  either  of  the  former,  he  drew  some  lines  so 
exquisitely  delicate,  that  it  was  impossible  for  finer 
strokes  to  be  made.  Having  done  so,  he  departed. 
Protogenes  now  confessed  the  superiority  of  Appelles, 
flew  to  the  harbour  in  search  of  him,  and  resolved 
to  leave  the  canvass  as  it  was,  with  the  lines  on  it, 
for  the  astonishment  of  future  artists.  It  was  in 
after  years  taken  to  Rome,  and  was  then  seen  by 
Pliny,  who  speaks  of  it  as  having  the  appearance  of 
a large  black  surface,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
lines  rendering  them  invisible  except  on  a close  in- 
spection. They  were  drawn  with  different  colours, 
the  one  upon,  or  rather  within,  the  other. 

Smeaton,  the  Engineer — The  famous  Smeaton, 
who  was  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgenorth,  and 
employed  by  him  in  the  erection  of  the  canal 
from  Runcorn  to  Manchester,  was  distinguished  in 
his  day  by  a practice  that  was  held  to  be  as  daring 
as  it  was  novel,  but  which  in  these  times  would  be 
regarded  with  little  or  no  astonishment.  In  con- 
structing the  aqueduct  which  crosses  the  canal  over 
the  river  Mersey  he  had  to  contend  with  the  ad- 
verse opinions  of  rival  and  envious  engineeis,  and  it 
is  stated  that  one  of  those  who  had  sneered  with 
incredulity  at  Smeaton’s  proposition,  was  induced 
to  visit  the  work  on  its  accomplishment  and  con- 
vince himself,  by  inspection,  of  its  soundness  and 
sufficiency.  His  scepticism  was  subdued,  and  a 
tribute  of  voluntary  approbation  was  elicited  from 
him  in  these  words  : — “ Well !”  he  exclaimed,  “ I 
have  often  heard  of  castles  in  the  air,  but  I neveJ 
saw  one  of  them  built  before.” 

The  Leeds  Intelligencer,  of  Saturday,  says,  “ we 
do  not  envy  the  heart  of  the  man  who  can  read 
without  deep  emotion  the  following  extract  from  a 
communication  from  Mrs.  Southey  (formerly  so 
well  known  as  Caroline  Bowles)  to  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
an  American  authoress,  in  answer  to  a letter,  in 
which  the  latter  lady  desired  to  be  remembered  to 
the  laureate  ‘ You  desire  to  be  remembered  to 
him  who  sang  of  “ Thalaba,  the  wild  and  wondrous 
tale.”  Alas  ! my  friend,  the  dull,  cold  ear  of 
death  is  not  more  insensible  than  his,  my  dearest 
husband's,  to  all  communications  from  the  world 
without.  Scarcely  can  I keep  hold  of  the  last  poor 
comfort  of  believing  that  he  still  knows  me.  The 
almost  complete  unconsciousness  has  not  been  of 
more  than  six  months’  standing,  though  more  than 
two  years  have  elapsed  since  he  has  written  even  his 
name.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  “ Edith,” 
of  his  first  love,  who  was  for  several  years  insane, 
his  health  was  terribly  shaken.  Yet  for  the  greater 
part  of  a year  that  he  spent  with  me  in  Hampshire, 
my  former  home,  it  seemed  perfectly  re-established, 
and  he  used  to  say  “ It  had  surely  pleased  God  that 
the  last  years  of  his  life  should  be  happy.”  But  the 
Almighty’s  will  was  otherwise.  The  little  cloud 
soon  appeared  which  was  in  no  long  time  to  over- 
shadow all.  In  the  blackness  of  its  shadow  we 
still  live,  and  shall  pass  from  under  it  only  to 
the  portals  of  the  grave.  The  last  three  years  have 
done  on  me  the  work  of  twenty.  The  one  sole  busi- 
ness of  my  life  is  that,  which  I verily  believe  keeps 
the  life  in  me— the  guardianship  of  my  dear,  help- 
less, unconscious  husband.’  ” 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  8,  1843. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHI- 
TECTS. 


A special  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held 
on  Monday  at  one  o’clock,  to  present  the 
medals  awarded  during  the  session,  when  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  patron,  took  the  chair. 
The  Prince,  who  arrived  two  minutes  before  his 
time,  was  attended  by  Lord  Liverpool  and  Colonel 
Bowater.  Mr.  Donaldson,  foreign  secretary,  read 
letters  from  Herr  J.  C.  de  Lassaulx,  Signor  Canina, 
Signor  Abertolli,  and  Mr.  De  Bret,  accompanying 
some  very  handsome  donation-books.  Mr.  Fowler, 
honorary  secretary,  having  read  Bacon’s  description 
of  a princely  palace,  Mr.  Arthur  Johnson  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  as  the  author  of  the  best 
design  founded  on  that  description,  and  received  the 
Soane  medallion.  In  like  manner,  his  Royal  High- 
ness presented  to  Mr.  Edward  Chamberlain  the 
medal  of  the  Institute ; and  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth 
the  medal  of  merit]  for  essays  on  synchronism  in 
connection  with  architecture.  Mr.  Baily  announced 
the  subject  for  essays  and  drawings  for  which  the 
council  proposed  to  offer  medals  next  year  (which 
we  will  give  in  our  next),  and  then  read  a com- 
munication from  Mr.  Charles  Parker  on  the 
methods  employed  in  constructing  foundations  in 
A enice,  the  soil  of  which  city  is  of  a nature  to  re- 
quire the  greatest  care,  and  yet  where  failure  is 
seldom  if  ever  seen.  Thanks  having  been  voted 
to  the  author  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Barry  addressed 
the  Prince  in  the  name  of  the  Institute,  and  assured 
his  Royal  Highness  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
day,  and  of  the  kind  manner  in  which  his  Royal 
Highness  had  fulfilled  its  duties,  would  long  remain 
in  the  memory  of  the  members.  The  Prince  re- 
plied— “ Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  meeting  you.”  The  Prince 
examined  the  collection  of  casts  and  models  belong- 
ing to  the  Institute,  and  seemed  fully  to  enter  into 
all  the  matters  which  came  before  him. — Times. 

So  far  for  the  ordinary  way  of  disposing  of 
such  matters  ; but  we  must  enter  upon  a more 
appropriate  and  fitting  manner  of  recording 
what  pertains  to  the  chief  council  or  court  of 
the  chief  art  of  a refined  and  cultivated  people. 

What  can  present  a more  lively  exponent  of 
the  position  which  architecture  has  hitherto 
held  in  the  estimation  not  only  of  the  general 
public  and  the  press,  which  mirrors  them,  but 
of  its  professors  themselves,  when  a very 
moderate  paragraph,  like  the  one  we  have  ex- 
tracted, serves  to  dispose  of  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British  Ar- 
chitects? Why,  it  is  disposed  of  with  as 
little  ceremony  and  less  parade  than  a coroner’s 
inquest;  that  which  ought  to  have  its  Hansard, 
and  a volume,  exists  in  a fugitive  notice  of 
a few  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  ; that  which 
ought  to  have  its  privileged  and  solemn  juris- 
diction and  records,  its  missives  and  its  ar- 
chives, its  court  and  council,  its  special  re- 
portings, and  to  command  a grave  and  deep 
interest  from  the  outer  world,  it  being  a world 
within,  commands  an  annual  board  assembly 
somewhat  equal  to  the  weekly  gathering  of  an  in- 
surance direction,  or  that  of  a parish  vestry,  or 
a board  of  guardians  ; has  a tolerably  decent 
suite  of  rooms,  if  we  were  talking  of  an  auc- 
tioneer or  a manufacturer’s  show-rooms  ; a 


modest  annual  report  or  circular,  and  a closet- 
shelf  full  of  its  proceedings ! it  catches  a condes- 
cending notice  from  the  gentlemen  reporters, 
who  depute  some  raw  recruit  of  their  staff  to 
break  his  hand  in  at  this  little  job,  while  they 
pursue  the  more  important  routine  of  police 
offices,  sessions,  parish  sittings,  and  the  like, 
and  the  great  public  eye  is  satisfied  with  one 
twinkle  of  recognition,  to  note  that  there  is 
such  a thing  in  existence  as  an  obscure  body 
of  men,  lately,  very  lately,  strong  enough  to 
organize  themselves  into  a “ society ,”  or  to  at- 
tempt it,  and  to  meet  once  a month  or  so,  in 
corresponding  obscurity,  in  a moderately  re- 


spectable quarter  of  London  ; but  beyond  all 
this,  nobody  cares  or  seems  to  care  for,  or  to 
estimate  as  of  much  consequence,  any  thing 
of  them,  their  sayings  or  doings..  Such  is 
the  present  condition,  or  a type  of  the  condi- 
tion, of  what  pertains  to  this  master  art  in  this 
master  nation  of  this  enlightened  and  advanced 
era,  this  boasted  nineteenth  century  ! 

Is  this,  or  is  it  not  a reproach,  and  upon 
whom  is  the  reproach  to  fall  ? Has  the  public 
demanded  more  than  this  ; and  if  not,  what  i9 
to  be  said  of  it?  Has  the  profession  deserved 
more,  and  if  not,  what  is  to  be  said  of  it  ? Is 
there  any  thing  for  either  to  plume  itself  upon? 
We  opine  not ; and  now  let  us  ask,  what  is  the 
remedy  ? 

The  best  remedy  is  to  carry  out  with  all 
possible  expedition  that  which  this  day  and 
occasion  promises  a good  commencement 
of.  Let  the  Institute  descend  from  its 
visionary  and  ascend  its  real  eminence. — let 
them  imitate  the  example  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, who,  in  the  language  of  courtly  compli- 
ment, may  be  said  to  have  condescended,  but 
who,  in  truth,  has  honoured  himself  in  meeting 
them  ; let  the  Institute  secure  to  itself  the 
honour  of  breaking  down,  as  the  Prince  has 
done,  all  the  false  barriers  of  conventional 
distinction.  He  sees  enough  in  the  art  to  cause 
him  to  fraternize  with  its  honoured  professors. 
He  would  be  ashamed  to  stand,  or  to  affect  to 
stand,  above  its  humblest  member.  He  evinces 
his  reverence  for  the  art  by  coming  unre- 
servedly among  the  men  who  designate  them- 
selves its  professors,  not  caring  to  know  whe- 
ther all,  and  how,  many  have  shewn  themselves 
its  practitioners.  He  brings  with  him  no  standard 
of  exclusion — no  gauge  of  admeasurement — 
his  heart  and  hand  are  open  to  the  common 
subjects  of  the  sovereign  ’(artistic  and  politic) 
of  our  common  fealty.  Let  his  example,  we 
say,  operate  with  the  Institute  over  which  he 
this  day  presided,  and  let  them  in  time  look 
to  and  fraternize  with,  it  may  be  the  humbly 
pretending,  but  after  all  the  equal  brotherhood 
— gradations  and  rank  are  accidental,  they  are 
not  the  accessories  of  art — the  architect,  like 
the  poet,  may  be  and  most  frequently  is  the 
child  of  humblest  worldly  rank,  but  of  lordly 
inspirations.  The  architect  earns  his  own 
fame;  it  is  not  conferred  on  him  by  rule,  and 
vote,  and  ballot.  Open  wide  your  doors,  and 
make  the  passport  honour,  fidelity,  trust.  In 
this  will  be  your  own  security,  in  this  alone 
consistency. 

Why,  there  are  hundreds  of  men  at  this 
time  in  England,  and  no  disparagement  to 
your  worthy  body,  who  are  as  well  entitled  to 
any  honorary  or  actual  privilege  of  the  Insti- 
tute as  the  best  amongst  you,  builders  and 
workmen ; and  sooner  or  later  this  opinion, 
now  hazarded,  or  rather  deliberately  recorded, 
will  be  confirmed.  Your  charter  will  be  found 
too  narrow — too  sectarian — yourselves  must 
merge  into  the  Catholic,  or  rather  be  absorbed 
in  the  working  of  a Catholic  principle. 

It  is  not  in  the  language  or  the  spirit  of  re- 
proof that  we  have  thus  commented  on  the  in- 
teresting subject  before  us.  We  have  too 
much  respect,  too  much  of  that  feeling  which 
we  so  admire  in  your  princely  president,  to 
suffer  our  minds  to  be  warped  by  personal  con- 
siderations, exterior  or  interior-  The  Institute 
has  our  special  reverence,  our  sincere  affection 
and  respect,  and  we  are  jealous  of  any  thing 
that  militates  or  appears  to  militate  against  its 
dignity,  purity,  and  efficiency. 

Abating  all  considerations  arising  out  of  the 
past,  we  cannot  refrain  from  a special  word  in 
our  own  way,  as  to  the  proceedings  of  this 
day’s  meeting.  We  know  it  will  be  interest- 


ing to  our  readers  to  be  more  familiarly  intro- 
. duced  to  the  Institute,  than.. through  the  me- 
dium of  these  frigid  and  formal  newspaper 
reports  ; but  we  dare  not  lift  the  veil  too 
abruptly  or  too  freely.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  Prince  deported  himself  like  a perfect 
gentleman,  and  evidently  felt  himself  in  place. 
There  were  some  almost  profuse  presents  of 
foreign  works,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  from  the  Duke  of  Serradifalco,  and 
the  Chevalier  de  Canina.  The  papers  read 
were  extremely  interesting,  especially  that 
quaint  one  of  the  illustrious  Bacon,  because 
it  referred  to  some  beautiful  drawings 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  taken  the 
great  philosopher  as  his  patron,  and 
designed  a palace  to  his  instructions ; 
right  well  did  this  young  gentleman  deserve 
the  greetings  of  the  Prince,  the  distinction  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  applause  of  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Papworth,  Jun., 
were  in  their  order  introduced  to  “ the  chair,” 
and  met  with  similar  greeting  and  applause. 
The  latter  gentleman  wore  several  medals  of 
the  Institute  on  his  breast  with  becoming  and 
modest  pride ; and  we  could  not  help  sharing 
with  his  father,  who  was  an  early  worker,  if  not 
a principal  in  the  founding  of  the  Institute,  in 
the  feeling  of  fond  satisfaction  which  evi- 
dently pervaded  his  breast  at  the  well-merited 
gleanings  of  the  junior  from  his  parental 
sowings. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  members 
who  were  present  in  addition  to  the  names 
already  mentioned  : — 

P.  Hardwick,  V.P.,  E.  Blore,  J.  Angell,  Thomas 
Bellamy,  H.  E.  Kendall,  J.  Crake,  Professor  Hos- 
king,  J.  J.  Scoles,  G.  Mair,  J.  H.  Good,  W. 
Grellier,  G.  Smith,  J.  B.  Papworth,  George  Moone, 
W.  Pocock,  G.  Godwin,  Arthur  Mee,  W.  Hurst, 
J.  Shaw,  Joseph  Kay;  Samuel  Ware,  G.  B. 
Greenough,  the  Rev.  R.  Burgess,  Honorary  mem- 
bers. 

The  demand  that  is  being  made  upon  us 
from  many  quarters,  to  commence  our  pro- 
mised series  of  illustrations  of  practical  build- 
ing art,  is  one  which,  although  replied  to  in 
the  detail  of  our  correspondence,  calls  for  an 
additional  notice  in  this  place,  because  we 
know  it  is  much  talked  of  out  of  doors.  W e are 
not  going  to  be  very  naughty  or  pig-headed  (to 
use  a homely  phrase),  but  we  must  tell  our 
readers,  that  we  will  not  stir  in  this  matter 
till  we  see  it  prudent  to  do  so.  We  have  to 
calculate  upon  sustaining  the  task  when  we 
once  begin.  We  have  to  consider  the  general 
interest  of  the  paper,  and  of  our  readers  ; and 
having  all  the  circumstances  before  us,  we 
think  we  are  exercising  a sound  judgment  be- 
tween all  parties  by  deferring,  as  we  are 
doing,  to  enter  upon  the  part  of  our  duty  in 
question. 

Here  we  are  at  the  ninth  number,  after  a 
short  existence  of  so  many  weeks  ; and  many 
of  our  friends  are  becoming  impatient,  like 
children,  for  the  curtain  to  be  drawn  up,  that 
they  may  see  the  whole  show.  We  really 
cannot  gratify  them  ; and  if  we  did,  we  suspect, 
it  would  be  something  of  the  show-like  cha- 
racter— one  or  two  brilliant  peeps  and  an  end 
of  it.  There  are  many  reasons  besides  why 
we  should  be  deliberate  and  circumspect. 
Our  calculations  are  being  very  nicely  verified 
as  to  what  the  paper  is  to  become ; but  many 
builders  and  others  who  would  now  be  its 
readers  are  not  aware  of  its  existence ; and 
reverting  to  the  similitude  of  the  show  and  the 
curtain,  we  say,  would  you  have  the  play  begin 
before  the  audience  are  seated  ? At  present 
we  have  nearly  attained  the  sale  of  3, .000 
copies!  but  our  starting  point  is  nearer  5,000. 
Although  we  expect  that  we  shall  surprise  and 
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gratify  our  friends  before  it  attains  to  that 
point,'  by  quite  enough  of  the  class  of 
matter  for  which  they  are  notv  so  impatiently 
calling;  and  which,  we  may  add,  we 
are  most  impatient  to  commence  with:  we 
are  pleased  to  see  such  a confirmation 
of  our  views  as  to  the  character  of  the  class  we 
address.  We  gave  them  full  credit  for  every 
thirst  and  longing  after  knowledge  ; but  we 
also  laid  it  down  that  that  knowledge  would 
pour  in  as  to  a reservoir  from  a thousand  tri- 
butary streams,  more  requiring  us  to  construct 
the  receptacle,  secure  and  guard  its  banks,  and 
regulate  the  overflow,  than  to  care  largely  for 
the  supply  of  the  fountains.  It  is  as  we  judged, 
and  having  struck  the  rock,  there  is  gushing 
out  innumerable  streams  of  healthful  water. 
In  plain  language,  we  are  beginning  to  be 
inundated  with  the  best,  the  m ost  practical,  and, 
withal,  mostkind  and  bounteous  contributions ; 
and  as  each  week  advances,  it  will  be  more 
our  duty  and  care  to  select  than  to  be  anxious 
to  obtain. 


But  we  do  not,  nevertheless,  abandon  any 
part  of  our  resolution  and  purpose,  as  already 
expressed.  We  are  anxious  to  accomplish  our 
work  in  the  best  manner  for  the  common  good, 
for  those  engaged  in  it,  and  we  hope  we  may 
add,  a little  of  our  own  comfort.  We  have 
had  no  little  anxiety,  as  all  may  imagine,  to 
attain  to  the  position  we  have  already  attained 
to;  prejudice  and  distrust  to  conquer,  diffi- 
culty to  overcome,  and  new  machinery  so  con- 
struct and  set  in  motion ; and  having  so  far 
gone  on,  we  trust  tolerably  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  friends,  quite  as  much  so,  we  warrant, 
as  to  our  own,  we  have  to  beg  of  them  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  to  land  us  on  to 
the  hard,  substantial  road,  and  then  let  them 
reproach  us  if  we  do  not  proceed  at  a pace 
and  in  a style  to  give  them  no  cause  of  com- 
' plaint.  We  cannot  close  these  remarks  with- 
out tendering  to  our  kind  subscribers  our  very 
grateful  thanks  for  their  generous  support  of 
us  hitherto. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  WORKMEN'S 
TOOLS  BY  FIRE. 


Subscriptions  received  and  paid  over  to  Mr. 
Cummins’s  workmen,  who  had  their  tools  destroyed 
by  fire,  as  referred  to  in  No.  6. 

The  Editor  of  “ The  Builder  ” 

Phoenix 
A Mechanic 


J.  B. 

W.  D. 

A Carpenter 
Poor  Plasterer 


ELIZABETHAN  CEILING 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

St.  Pancras,  April  3rd,  1843. 

Sir, — As  you  appeal  to  brotherly  charity  in  be- 
half of  the  workmen  whose  misfortune  it  was  to 
lose  their  tools  by  fire  in  Mr.  Cummins’s  shop,  and 
express  so  much  sympathy  for  them,  I hope  you 
will  with  the  same  feeling  state,  for  the  information 
of  the  many  (too  many,  I’m  sorry  to  say,  remain- 
ing isolated  and  in  similar  situations),  that  societies 
abound  in  the  Metropolis  in  which  are  to  be  found 
men  whose  purses,  though  small,  are  open  to  the 
last  shilling,  to  pay  their  mite  to  relieve  any  bro- 
ther in  such  unfortunate  circumstances  as  those  in 
whose  behalf  you  appeal ; but  these  men  are,  per- 
haps, persuaded  not  to  combine  with  such  societies, 
by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  their  principles,  or  by 
one  that’s  independent  of  our  humble  but  freely- 
given  charity — one  clad  in  an  icy  mantle,  that  he 
will  not  throw  off  to  diffuse  one  particle  of  a warm 
or  generous  feeling  to  his  fellow  man, — let  such  re- 
main isolated ; — but  men  ! you  who  call  yourselves 
men,  you  who  so  often  are  rendered  pennyless  by 
such  losses,  combine  with  us;  let  not  one  prejudiced 
individual  turn  you  against  us  ; I say  against  us, 
but  rather  your  own  interest ; do  not  run  away  with 
such  ideas,  as  too  many  do,  that  societies  are  gene- 
rally a combination  of  the  lowest  of  our  order  ; far 
different  is  it ; and  there  exists  in  them  a philan- 
thropic feeling  that  is  daily  extending,  and  where 
public  appeals  are  always  prevented.  Again,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  combine  with  us,  and  thus  secure 
yourselves  from  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the 
generous  sympathy  of  the  public. 

By  inserting  the  above,  if  not  intruding  too  much 
on  your  columns,  I think  you  will  be  rendering  the 
Joiners  a service,  and  oblige  your  humble  servant, 
Acanthus. 


We  know  not  to  what  societies  Acanthus 
alludes,  but  insert  his  letter  (with  a little  li- 
berty of  our  pen) ; we  would  recommend  him, 
however,  and  those  who  act  with  him,  to  con- 
cede to  their  brother  workmen  some  little  at 
this  crisis  in  their  sufferings, — and  not  to  wrap 
a mantle  around  themselves  as  chilling,  ior  all 
the  purposes  of  practical  benevolence,  as  the 
one  of  ice  which  he  depicts.  We  think  some- 
thing more  should  be  done,  not  tor  our  feeble 
and  unworthy  advocacy,  but  for  the  credit  of 
the  trade ; better  the  penny  than  the  counsel 
when  men  are  in  need.  We  have  all  heard 
the  tale  of  the  priest’s  blessing;  but  it  was 
meant  to  apply  to  cases  of  this  description. 
We  had  one  plain,  hard-handed,  and  honest 
workman  called,  who  said  “ He  was  very  poor, 
but  if  all  would  give  a penny  like  himself,  it 
would  be  better  than  nothing.”  Let  us  beg  of 
a few  more  to  do  a little  better  than  nothing. 
We  are  triad  of  Acanthus’s  letter,  to  give  us 


the  sake  of  d»w™g. Is,  we  Imst,  a practical  one ; leading  step  by  step  tn 
“he  ruder’ vernacular  language  of  art,  to  purer  styles  of. diction  and  co.npos.tton,  


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Tubs-  . 
day,  March  28— The  only  paper  read  was  Mr. 
D.  Muschat’s  “ Report  of  Experiments  made  to 
ascertain  the  relative  Strength  of  the  Cast  and 
Wrought  Iron,  made  by  the  Hot  and  by  the  Cold- 
blast  Processes  at  the  Milton  Iron  Works.’  The 
tabulated  results  shew  that,  though  the  heated  air 
blasts  may,  in  some  districts,  have  deteriorated  the 
strength  of  the  iron,  yet,  with  such  ores  as  those  of 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  they  may  be  used  even 
with  advantage  to  the  quality  of  the  metal.  From 
Mr.  Fairbaine’s  table  it  appears  that  the  strongest 
quality  of  iron,  quoted  by  him,  broke  with  581  lbs. 
of  pressure  that  from  the  Miltonhot  blast  yielded 
to  610  lbs.  The  experiments  on  malleable  iron 


not  considered  by  the  meeting  so  conclusive, 
lse  the  blows  employed  for  breakage  were  of 
aal  labour,  and  hence  their  power  could  not  be 
rately  estimated.  Some  specimens  of  hot- 
, iron  from  the  Butterley  works  were  exhibited, 
a the  discussion  which  ensued  it  seemed  the 
ral  opinion  that  hot  air,  in  smelting,  might  be 
, on  some  occasions,  with  advantage ; but  that, 
rtunately,  from  the  facility  it  afforded  of  work- 
up refuse  ores  and  sulphurous  coal,  it  had  been 
;ecl.  The  ballot  for  members  will  take  place  at 
meeting  of  April  4th,  when  the  following  papers 
be  read  : — ‘ On  the  Supply  of  Water  to  Glas- 
’ by  D.  Mackain,  M.  Ins.  C.E. ; * On  the 
,ply  of  Water  to  the  Island  of  Malta,’  by  W. 
Arrowsmith,  As.  Ins.  C.E. 


EXHALL  CHURCH,  NEAR  COVENTRY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  your  sixth  number,  I am  sorry  to  see 
an  account  of  the  above  church,  which  has  lately 
been  enlarged  from  my  designs  ; sorry  because,  had 
I been  aware  of  your  intention  to  give  it  a place  in 
the  pages  of  your  excellent  periodical,  I should  have 
been  happy  to  have  given  you  a correct  account  of 
it.  One  error  in  particular  I must  beg  of  you  to 
correct  in  your  next  number.  You  say  that  a part 
of  the  expense  was  raised  by  rate.  Now  such  was  not 
the  case:  the  amount  (1,350/.)  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription, and  principally  by  the  clergyman  and 
parishioners.  I trust  you  will  mention  this  circum- 
stance, for  should  your  account  meet  the  eye  of  any 
one  immediately  connected  with  the  undertaking,  it 
would  cause  some  pain,  as  one  and  all  have  from  the 
commencement  resolved  to  carry  out  their  views 
without  a compulsory  payment. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Hansom,  Architect. 

Coventry,  March  22,  1843. 
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CHINESE  ARCHITECTURE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

A.Z.  would  respectfully  suggest  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Editor  of  The  Builder  the  insertion 
of  the  following  extract  on  Chinese  dwellings  in  that 
instructive  publication,  thinking  it  might  prove  new 
and  interesting  to  some  of  its  numerous  readers.  It 
is  as  follows  : — 

“ It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  dwellings  of  the 
Chinese  bear  a resemblance,  in  the  plan  and  arrange- 
ments, to  the  remains  of  Roman  habitations  disco- 
vered at  Pompeii.  They  consist  usually  of  a ground- 
floor,*  divided  into  several  apartments  within  the 
'dead  wall  that  fronts  the  street,  and  lighted  only  by 
windows  looking  into  the  internal  court-yard.  The 
principal  room  next  the  entrance  serves  to  receive 
visitors  as  well  as  for  eating,  and  within  are  the 
more  private  apartments,  the  doorways  of  which 
are  screened  by  pendant  curtains  of  embroidered 
velvet,  silk,  or  cotton.  All  houses  of  consequence 
are  entered  by  a triple  gateway,  consisting  of  one 
large  door  in  the  centre,  with  a smaller  one  on  each 
side.  Just  within  the  gates  is  the  covered  court  in 
which  the  sedan  chairs  are  placed.  Some  of  the 
courts  are  surrounded  with  verandahs,  balconies, 
and  colonnades,  displaying  hundreds  of  pillars.  On 
the  grounds  attached  to  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy 
are  artificial  ponds  or  lakes,  in  which  are  cultivated 
their  favourite  lotus,  or  water-lily.  In  the  centre 
of  the  sheet  of  water,  is  a temporary  building,  of 
elegant  design  and  workmanship,  supported  on 
piers,  and  occupied  occasionally  as  a place  of  re- 
freshment, and  these  are  frequently  made  use  of  for 
the  exhibition  of  private  theatrical  performances  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  guests. — From,  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Chinese  Collection,  by  TV.  B.  Langdon, 
Curator.  


to  the  editor  of  the  builder. 

Sir, — One  of  your  correspondents  requests  (in  a 
very  peculiar  letter)  to  know  the  orthography  of  the 
word  “ purlin.”  I find  it  so  spelt  in  an  extract, 
made  from  the  fourth  book  of  Vitruvius,  and  printed 
in  a work  published  1734.  Speaking  of  dentils,  he 
says,  “ That  the  Greeks  never  put  dentils  under 
modilions,  because  modilions  represent  purlins, 
whereas  dentils  represent  the  ends  of  rafters,  which 
can  never  be  placed  underneath  purlins.” 

Officinator. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

30th  March,  1843. 

Sir, — I would  recommend  you  to  give  the  public 
(many  persons  of  whom  are  ignorant)  instructions 
how  wood  houses,  that  are  made  of  boards  and 
framework,  like  the  station-houses  on  the  London 
and  Dover  Railway,  are  made  and  finished,  and 
what  the  different  kinds  cost  in  erecting  per  yard  or 
per  square.  They  are  much  admired  by  many 
persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  their  construc- 
tion. You  will  confer  a favour  by  giving  a descrip- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  suitable  furniture  for  various 
sorts  of  houses,  both  in  town  and  country.  There 
wants  a great  improvement  in  erecting  country 
houses  and  handsome  cottages,  giving  a description 
of  the  best  manner  of  laying  out  gardens  and  plea- 
sure grounds,  pointing  out  the  best  works  and  best 
authors  on  landscape  gardening,  Sfc.  Sfc.,  with  the 
best  kind  of  trees,  evergreens,  shrubs,  and  flowers, 
&c.  All  these  things  are  within  the  range  and 
business  of  The  Builder,  who  must  be  considered 
an  architect.  The  title  should  be  “ The  Architect 
and  Builder.”  A Constant  Reader. 

P.S. — Illustrations  of  nice  large  and  small  cot- 
tages, with  appropriate  furniture,  given  in  drawings. 

The  allotment  system  of  gardening,  with  houses 
for  the  labouring  classes,  &c. 

Stating  every  thing  useful  which  can  be  con- 
structed of  stone  or  wood,  or  both.  Improvements 
in  roads,  and  streets,  and  thoroughfares,  with  even,' 
kind  of  material,  as  used  both  in  England  and  in 
foreign  countries. 

You  are  entitled  to  write  upon  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery inclosed  within  a building.  Yes,  you  may 
describe  the  flying  machine — it  has  been  made 
within  a building.  Your  resources  (from  all  parts  of 
the  world)  are  unbounded ; do  not  be  sparing  of 
your  illustrations,  but  let  them  be  done  neatly,  and 
by  respectable  parties.  You  will  then  soon  gain 
credit  and  popularity. 

[Every  one  of  the  matters  suggested  or 
desired  by  our  correspondent  have  been  before 
us  and  resolved  on  for  the  proper  season.  At 
present  we  have,  and  for  the  time  past  had,  so 
much  preliminary  matter  in  hand,  and  the 
making  of  arrangements,  that  we  have  merely 
exhibited  ourselves  in  a sort  of  ante-shadow. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  forthcoming  reality  will 
satisfy  all  our  friends. — Ed.] 

* When  the  Emperor,  Keen-lung,  saw  a perspective  view 
of  a street  in  Paris  or  London,  he  observed  that  the  territory 
must  be  very  small  whose  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  pile 
their  houses  to  the  clouds. 

In  a poem  on  London  by  a Chinese  visitor  it  is  stated— 

“ The  houses  arc  so  lofty,  that  they  may  pluck  the  stars.” 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Being  required  by  ray  contract  to  attach 
electric  conductors  to  the  turrets  of  an  edifice  now 
on  the  verge  of  completion,  I am  glad  to  avail 
myself  of  your  truly  useful  journal  as  the  most 
likely  means  of  obtaining  the  following  information, 
viz. : — What  is  the  most  approved  material  for 
lightning  conductors  as  applied  to  buildings,  and 
the  best  method  of  constructing  or  combining  the 
same  ? The  most  effectual  means  of  disposing  and 
fixing  ? And,  lastly,  what  system  (for  I under- 
stand there  are  several)  is  relatively  the  cheapest  ? 
By  favouring  this  with  an  insertion  in  your  next, 
you  will  very  particularly  oblige,  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

Phidas. 


BERNHARDT’S  STOVE. 

This  stove  we  venture  to  class  among  the 
best  and  most  philosophically  constructed  of 
the  present  day.  It  combines  the  advantages 
of  an  open  fire,  a house-warmer,  and  a venti- 
lator ; the  cost  of  fuel  is  very  small.  It  is 
applicable  to  almost  any  situation  eithei 
placed  in  the  recess  of  an  old  fire-place,  in  a 
niche,  or  against  a wall.  It  is  moveable,  so 
that  in  summer-time  an  apartment  can  be  re- 
lieved of  its  presence  and  gain  the  space 
it  occupies.  It  can  be  so  constructed  as 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  warming  other  apart- 
ments on  the  same  level  or  above  the  room  it  is 
placed  in.  A series  of  them  may  be  used  in 
one  house,  and  only  requiring  one  chimney 
flue,  some  seven  inches  square  or  circular,  for 
the  whole  series,  and  no  elevation  of  chimney 
shaft  is  requisite  more  than  just  above  the 
parapet  of  the  house.  It  may  be  made  ex- 
tremely ornamental,  with  more  of  propriety  °f 
design' than  the  present  drawing  exhibits  (as 
columns  and  pilasters  have  not  much  to  do 
with  fire-grates  or  stoves).  It  is  easily  kept 
clean,  and  is  a complete  cure  for  a smokev 
chimney. 

On  the  same  principle  a cooking  stove  has 
been  in  part  perfected,  to  roast,  bake,  broil, 
boil,  steam,  supply  a bath,  and  warm  an  en- 
trance hall,  as  well  as  forming  within  itself 
also  a plate  warmer;  and  the  principle  is  also 
applied  to  warming  and  ventilating  large  rooms 
and  whole  series  of  rooms  by  a species  of 
Hypocaust  arrangement  in  the  basement  story. 


ENGINEER  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
GAS  WORKS. 

We  have  received  the  excellent  testimonials 
of  Mr.  C.,  and  shall  bear  them  in  mind; 
there  is  in  the  Times  of  Monday  or  Tuesday 
last  an  advertisement  for  a superintendent  and 
manager;  we  know  not  whether  it  would  suit 
Mr.  C.  to  apply  for  it,  but  we  beg  to  direct  his 
attention  to  it. 


YORKSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY- 
RESTORATION  OF  THE  CHAPEL  ON 
WAKEFIELD  BRIDGE. 

A meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held 
on  Thursday,  the  lGth  of  March,  in  the  room 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, St.  Leonard's-place  in  this  city;  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  Y.  Saville  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a numerous  attendance  of  members 
from  different  parts  of  the  county. 

The  Rev.  George  Ayliffe  Poole,  of  Leeds 
(lion,  secretary),  read  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  the 
chapel  on  Wakefield  Bridge. 

The  Rev.  T.  Egerton,  of  Dunnington, 
moved  that  the  report  be  received  and  adopted, 
and  presented  to  the  Rev.  S.  Sharp. 

The  Rev.  T.  Myers,  of  York,  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  S.  Sharp,  vicar  of  Wakefield, 
said  he  had  had  such  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  sub-committee,  in  forming  an  accurate 
judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  plans  sub- 
mitted to  them:  He  had  witnessed  the  inde- 

fatigable exertions  they  had  used  in  arriving 
at  a correct  opinion  respecting  them,  and  he 
adopted,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  readi- 
ness possible,  the  plan  they  had  recommended. 

The  Chairman. — The  persons  who  sent  in 
the  successful  plan  are  Messrs.  J.  S.  Scott  and 
W.  B.  Moffatt,  20,  Spring-gardens,  London. 

The  Rev.  S.  Sharp.— May  I ask  the  amount 
of  the  estimate  of  Messrs,  tcott  and  Moffatt  ? 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole.— It  is  contemplated 
to  restore  the  whole  on  the  same  principle  as 
it  originally  existed,  with  the  exception  of  de- 
tached figures  and  stained  glass  for  2,500/. 

The  Rev.  J.  Sharp— This  sum  sounds  very' 
large,  and  I hope  the  society  will  allow  me 
the  services  of  a committee  to  assist  in  collect- 
ing subscriptions.  I trust,  also,  that  the 
society  will  appoint  some  of  the  members  of 
tbeir  body  to  see  that  these  plans  are  estimated 
and  carried  into  effect  in  a proper  manner.  It 
may  be  satisfactory  to  the  society  to  know  that 
I am  not  asking  them  to  restore  this  chapel, 
when  there  is  the  slightest  possibility'  that  it 
might  be  taken  away  from  the  church.  I 
think  it  necessary  to  show  to  this  society,  and 
through  them  the  public,  that  they  are  going 
on  safe  grounds.  I lay  before  you  an  actual 
conveyance  of  the  chapel  and  the  ground  upon 
which  it  stands,  from  the  trustees  to  whom  it 
did  belong,  to  her  Majesty’s  commissioners  for 
providing  additional  churches,  and  I trust  that 
it  will  never  again  be  separated  from  the 
church.  With  regard  to  subscriptions,  I think 
it  fair  to  state,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  there  was  a probability  of  the  chapel  be- 
ing restored,  several  individuals  sent  me  sub- 
scriptions. One  lady  sent  me  ten  guineas, 
another  sent  me  five";  I have  also  received 
other  sums.  I move  that  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  assist  in  raising  subscriptions,  and 
that  it  shall  consist  of  the  following  gentle- 
men, with  power  to  add  to  the  number  :— 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  II.  D.  Erskine,  of  Kirby 
Underdale  ; the  Hon.  Payan  Dawnay,  of  Ben- 
ingbro’  Hall;  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  Y.  Sa- 
ville; C.  H.  Elsley,  Esq.,  of  York;  the  Rev. 
John  Bell,  of  Oulton  ; the  Rev.  Stephen 
Creyke,  of  Wigginton ; and  Edwin  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Acombe. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unani- 
mously. . 

The'  Rev.  Stephen  Creyke  gave  notice,  that 
at  the  next  meeting  he  should  propose  that  30/. 
be  devoted  from  the  funds  ot  the  society  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  the  chapel. 

The  Rev.  T.  Egerton  said,  with  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  sum  proposed  to  be  contri- 
buted from  the  funds  of  the  society,  they  would 
have  been  glad  if  this  sum  had  been  larger, 
but  they  had  taken  every  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining that  it  was  impossible  the  society 
could  do  much,  when  the  subscription  of  its 
members  was  only  ten  shillings  per  annum. 
Their  object  was  not  to  raise  funds,  but  rather 
to  encourage  others  to  contribute  who  had  it 
in  their  power  to  do  so. 

The  Rev.  T.  Myers,  the  Rev.  S.  Sharp,  the 
Chairman,  and  other  gentlemen,  made  similar 
observations,  and  expressed  their  confidence 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  indeed 
of  other  counties  ,also, — for  the  society  was 
more  a national  than  a provincial  one, — would 
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come  forward  and  assist  it  in  its  laudable 
objects. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  said,  the  next  general 
meeting  of  the  society  would  be  an  important 
one,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to 
have  it  at  Ripon.  He  proposed  that  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ripon  should  be  communicated 
with,  and  asked  whether  he  would  be  at  home 
to  preside  at  a meeting  of  the  society  on  the 
Thursday  in  the  Easter  week. 

The  proposition  was  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  Chairman, 
which  that  gentleman  briefly  acknowledged, 
and  the  meeting  separated. 

The  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  chapel 
were  exhibited  in  the  room,  and  excited  con- 
siderable attention. 


France  is  very  rich  in  intelligent  men  of  this 
kind,  and  the  numerous  public  works  executed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  testify  that  sound 
architectural  knowledge  and  practical  skill  and 
taste  are  widely  disseminated  among  the  people. 
— B lack  wood. 

It  is  strange  that  in  all  this  enumeration  of 
names,  that  Mods.  HittorfFs — one  so  promi- 
nent to  all  parties  conversant  with  French  ar- 
chitecture— should  have  been  omitted. 


CEMETERIES. 


FRENCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  modern  school  of  French  architectqre 
is,  in  our  opinion,  decidedly  a strong  one;  re- 
posing on  sound  principles  formed  according 
to  a good  method,  and  favourably  placed  for 
developing  its  power  by  practice.  It  is  true 
that  the  principal  patrons  of  architecture  in 
France  are  the  government  and  the  munici- 
palities ; but  they  patronize  liberally,  and  the 
works  they  cause  to  be  executed  are  on  a large 
scale.  They  take  care,  too,  to  foster  the  rising 
architectural  genius  of  the  country,  and  by 
means  of  the  Royal  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  Academy  at’Rome,  they  have  formed  an 
efficient  body  of  able  men.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  a dissertation  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  architecture,  nor  to  compare  the  re- 
lative merits  of  the  French  and  other  schools; 
the  subject  is  far  too  extensive  ; it  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  French  go  much  more 
upon  the  sensible  plan  of  suiting  their  building 
and  styles  to  the  exigencies  of  locality  or  pur- 
pose, than  of  sacrificing  every  thing — comfort, 
utility,  and  even  effect  itself — to  the  abstract 
rules  of  any  given  order  of  architecture.  As 
yet,  though  they  have  done  much  in  effectingthe 
restoration  of  mediaeval  buildings,  they  have 
erected  very  few  new  ones  in  any  of  the 
pointed  styles ; they  have  built  much  in 
that  of  the’Renaissanee,  the  most  pliable,  and 
one  of  the  most  generally  effective  of  all,  and 
the  capital  has  gained  greatly  by  its  introduc- 
tion. The  taste  of  the  nation  is  not  yet  com- 
pletely won  over  to  medioeval  architecture,  but 
it  is  fortunately  no  longer  obstinately  wedded 
to  that  of  the  classic  orders;  and  in  adopting 
the  middle  style  of  the  days  of  Francis  L,  a 
field  is  opened  both  for  fancy  and  for  innova- 
tion, which  is  highly  agreeable  to  French 
feelings;  This  style,  too,  has  all  the  merit 
of  being  a strictly  national  one,  well  suited  to 
the  climate  and  to  the  genius  of  the  people. 

The  oldest  of  the  architects  now  practising 
is  Fontaine,  who  was  architect  to  Napoleou, 
and  to  both  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
king.  He  has  had  sounuch  influence  in  modi- 
fying, or  restoring  many  monuments  of  im- 
portance, and  in  particular  in  superintending 
the  late  alterations  at  Versailles  and  Fontain- 
bleau,  that  his  name  mil  always  assume  a dis- 
tinguished place  among  French  architects. 

M.  Huyot,  who  built  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
de  1’Etoile,  and  was  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  has  been  lately  cut  off  after  a 
short  illness,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  the 
first  architect  of  his  day,  and  would  have  car- 
ried the  school  to  a great  height.  M.  Duban, 
architect  of  theEcole  Royal  des  Beaux  Arts — 
that  beautiful  building ; M.  Lebas,  of  the 
Palace  on  the  Quai  d’Orsay;  and  M.  Lassus, 
restorer  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois,  are  all  of 
great  eminence  in  their  profession.  M.  H. 
Labrouste  and  Viollet  Leduc  are  two  architects 
who,  from  their  long  residence  in  Italy,  and 
their  travels  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  are 
amongst  the  most  able  of  their  contemporaries. 
Nor  should  we  omit  M.  Albert  Lenoir,  who  is 
a profound  authority  in  matters  of  mediceval 
architecture,  and  Professor  in  that  branch  at 
the  Bibliothfcque  du  Roi. 

There  are  several  of  the  architectural  pupils 
at  Rome,  who  promise  great  things,  and  among 
them,  one  in  particular,  M.  Cleryet,  has  long 
been  known  for  his  admirable  drawings  and 
his  extensive  archaiological  researches  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Papal  capital.  To  the  archi- 
tects of  France  we  must  add  the  large  body  of 
builders  and  masons  who  have  been  instructed 
by  their  superiors  in  the  profession,  and  have 
become  almost  architects  themselves. 


Two  papers  are  now  lying  very  appropriately 
before  us,  treating  this  important  question  in 
different  points  of  consideration,  but  treating 
it  almost  to  a completeness.  The  first  is  enti- 
tled, “ Interment  and  Disinterment,”  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Walker,  surgeon.  The  second  is  the 
April  number  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  by 
Mr.  Loudon,  in  which  is  continued  from  a pre- 
vious number  an  article  on  the  formation, 
laying  out,  &c.  of  cemeteries.  These  two 
works,  read  in  conjunction,  will  supply  the 
mind  with  premise  and  conclusion,  and  we 
propose  to  dwell  on  them  for  a short  time,  as 
part  of  our  province  in  discussing  and  dealing 
with  the  question  upon  which  we  have  entered, 
as  to  the  healthful  regulations  in  which  our 
class,  the  builders,  must  take  a lead. 

It  would  supply  a most  interesting  chapter, 
and  we  have  several  times  had  our  hand  to  the 
pen  to  indite  our  opinion  upon  the  “ inconsis- 
tenty  of  the  human  character  ” even  in  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  business.  Thei'e  are  millions 
of  men  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  punc- 
tual, timely,  and  discreet  performance  of  public 
and  private  duty,  and  think  themselves  very 
patterns  of  consistency,  who,  on  being  exa- 
mined, will  be  found  to  be  grossly,  negligent 
on  the  most  important  affairs,  and  martinets 
in  trifles — “ they  strain  at  gnats,  and  swallow 
camels.” 

This  great  city  of  London  is  filled  with  grave- 
headed men  and  sage  counsellors,  who  take 
their  stand  and  make  their  round  in  the  circles 
of  business,  many  of  them  active  in  questions 
of  parochial,  civic,  and  even  national  govern- 
ment. Law  administrators  and  law  makers, 
busy  in  all  the  plans  of  a prescribed  routine, 
moved  and  moving  to  and  fro  in  irresistible 
phalanx  for  all  the  purposes  of  their  appoint- 
ments,{instincts,  and  impulses — gravely  reason- 
ing, judging,  and  deciding,  to  all  appearance 
and  yet  if  we  could  take  our  stand,  or  if  any 
one  of  them  could  take  his  stand  removed  from 
the  influences  that  ordinarily  affect  him,  the 
comment  would  be  a horse-laugh  at  the 
mockeries  of  poor  human  kind,  and  a shrink- 
ing within  oneself  with  shame  and  abasement, 
for  every  act  of  self-sufficiency  that  our  stupid 
pride  had  ever  permitted  us  for  one  day,  for 
one  hour,  for  a moment,  to  assume. 

Aye,  mockeries — the  most  grotesque  and  ri- 
diculous— mockeries  so  solemn,  and  yet  so 
farcical — mockeries  at  best  and  at  worst,  in  all 
our  great  presumings.  This  London,  this  cen- 
tre of  civilization,  this  condensation  of  wisdom 
and  intelligence,  this  huge  wedge  and  con- 
glomerate of  pride,  buries — no,  it  does  not 
bury — but  stores  and  piles  up  50,000  of  its 
dead,  to  putrify,  to  rot,  to  give  out  exhalations, 
to  darken  the  air  with  vapours,  faugh ! it  is 
loathsome  to  think  of  it;  but  it  is  strictly  true, 
50,000  desecrated  corpses  are  every  year 
stacked  in  some  150  limited  pits  of  church- 
yards, burial-grounds  they  are  called,  and  we 
talk  of  decent  and  Christian  burial.  Oh,  give 
us  and  ours  the  grave  of  the  suicide,  with  all 
its  awful  indignities, — lay  us  at  the  cross- 
roads, deep,  and  with  the  stake  driven  through 
our  bodies ; give  us  but  the  quiet  and  privi- 
leged earth  to  sleep  in  ; save  us  from  the  com- 
post of  these  heaped  up  putridities,  and  we 
will  pardon  you ; but  never,  to  think  of  your 
merciless  entombments  in  the  fashion  and  re- 
finements of  a London  church-yard. 

We  wish  the  vapours  that  rise  from  these 
150  places  could  have  a tinge  given  them 
hideous  to  view  as  they  are  loathsome  to 
sense.  Talk  of  putting  down  your  smoke 
nuisances,  and  fouling  the  complexions  of  fair 
ladies  with  smuts  and  the  oils  distilled  from 
the  laboratory  of  your  fire-places — what  are 
these  to  the  lodgements  which  your  church- 
yard atmosphere  favours  us  with  ? its  satura- 
tion of  the  clothes,  its  insinuation  into  the 
human  system,  breathed  in  at  the  lungs,  swal- 
lowed and  eaten?  Would  that  these  vapours 
could  be  coloured  and  rendered  visible  like  the 


black  smoke  of  tha  furnace  chimney,  then 
would  an  abatement  of  the  filthy  nuisance 
speedily  ensue — but  this  cannot  be.  What 
glasses,  then,  are  the  purblind  eye  to  look 
through  ? What  reasonings  may  we  throw  in 
the  face  of  this  dunce  and  dolt  stupidity  ? 
Good  public,  in  what  quarter  are  you  vulner- 
able ? Oh  ! that  there  were  but  one  assailable 
point  in  the  mailed  coat  with  which  the  public 
sense  enshrouds  itself ; it  would  not  then  be 
necessary  to  urge  these  things  upon  its  atten- 
tion. Such  letters  as  those  of  Mr.  Walker’s 
would  not  have  had  to  have  been  written — 
such  disclosures  as  the  evidence  given  before 
the  parliamentary  committee  would  not  have 
been  to  be  extracted. 

But  it  is  done,  and  glad  should  we  be  to 
transfer  to  our  pages  very  largely  from  Mr. 
Walker’s  writings  on  the  subject.  Any  thing 
we  can  say  is  feeble  compared  with  the  facts 
he  adduces,  and  the  superior  knowledge  he 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  subject:  the  whole 
London,  and  most  of  the  provincial  press, 
have  borne  evidence  to  the  opinion  of  his 
merit  and  ability;  and  we  can  only  point  to 
the  work  itself,  and  beg  that  an  eye  be  thrown 
over  its  pages;  this  will  be  sufficient,  for  the 
crowded  matter-of-fact  is  so  placed,  and  so 
prominent  in  startling  figures  and  appalling 
incidents,  as  to  defy  the  turning  away  without 
an  attentive  reading,  and  if  read,  a conclusion 
being  come  to,  to  raise  the  voice  loudly  and 
instantly  against  the  system  it  denounces,  and 
in  favour  of  that  to  which  Mr.  Loudon’s  at- 
tention is  directed. 

In  this  last  respect,  Mr.  Loudon’s  work  will 
be  found  particularly  instructive  to  practical 
men,  to  those  who  have  the  laying  out,  build- 
ing, and  planting  of  cemeteries ; it  embraces 
most  of  that  which  may  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  is  generally  the  case  with  whatever 
Mr.  Loudon  addresses  himself  to.  The  situa- 
tion, soil,  and  extent,  inclosure,  laying-out, 
planting,  and  drainage ; as  to  the  chapels, 
.odges,  yards,  and  sheds  ; as  to  monuments  and 
tablets;  the  vaults,  graves,  and  catacombs; 
the  implements  used  in  cemeteries  and  the 
like,  all  are  touched  upon  most  minutely  and 
practically. 


THE  WEDGE. 


In  our  last  paper,”  says  the  Glasgoiv  Prac- 
tical Engineer,  “ we  described  the  nature  and 
advantage  of  the  inclined  plane,  considered  as 
an  immoveable  surface  upon  which  a moveable 
resistance  is  to  be  raised.  By  exchanging  the 
circumstances;  that  is,  by  supposing  the  re- 
sistance to  be  incapable  of  motion  laterally,  but 
free  to  move  vertically,  and  supposing  also  that 
the  weight  is  raised  by  the  forward  motion  of 
the  inclined  plane,  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  the 
wedge. 

“ The  wedge  is  frequently  used,  among  other 
purposes,  for  carrying  the  steps  of  upright 
shafts  in  machinery,  and  more  particularly  for 
raising  the  steps,  as  the  shafts  wear  them, — the 
power  for  this  purpose  being  communicated  to 
the  vertical  face. 

“ The  wedge  has  more  usually  the  form  of 
two  equally  inclined  planes,  united  at  the  bases, 
and  it  is  moved  in  the  direction  of  this  com- 
mon base,  which  is,  indeed,  the  centre  of  the 
wedge.  As  the  object  of  the  single  inclined 
wedge  is  more  expressly  the  raising  of  weights 
or  obstacles,  the  object  of  the  double-inclined 
wedge  is  to  separate  obstacles. 

“ Again,  when  a wedge  is  employed  to  split 
timber,  or  any  other  body  of  that  kind,  the 
direction  in  which  the  motion  of  the  parts  se- 
parated would  take  place  must  be  ascertained, 
and  the  relation  between  the  power  applied 
and  the  pressure  produced  can  then  be  deter- 
mined. 

“ The  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  wedge 
depends  not  only  upon  the  angle  at  its  vertex 
or  point,  but  also  on  the  depth  to  which  it  is 
driven:  and  further,  it  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity by  which  the  particles  of  the  mass  are  dis- 
placed ; for,  being  elastic,  these  particles  will 
tend  to  come  together  with  a force  propor- 
tional to  their  displacement.  These  are 
reasons  why  a wedge  is  driven  with  difficulty, 
when  it  is  driven  deep. 

“ However,  when  wedges  are  driven  into 
pieces  of  wood,  with  the  view  of  splitting 
them  asunder,  it  is  observed  that  the 
wood  splits  up  at  a considerable  distance  before 
the  point  of  the  wedge,  where  the  separation 
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has  advanced  to.  It  follows,  that  the  action  of 
the  wedge  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  cohesion 
of  the  body  of  the  wood,  through  the  distance 
of  each  plan  of  separation  which  act  as  arms  ot 
levers  in  further  concentrating  the  action  ot 
the  power  applied.  Indeed,  after  the  wedge 
has  once  gone  over-head  into  the  wood,  its 
advantage  is  not  dependent  upon  the  taper  it 
possesses,  but  upon  the  length  of  the  split  which 
precedes  it.  Now  this  will  obviously  be  in 
proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  top  ot  the 
wedge.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that,  with  an  increased  breadth  of  wedge,  an 
increased  force  is  necessary  to  drive  the  wedge, 
in  the  first  place,  thoroughly  into  the  piece  of 
wood. 

“ The  applications  of  the  wedge  are  very  nu- 
merous. Nails,  awls,  needles,  axes,  saws,  kc. 
all  act  on  the  principle  of  the  wedge.  1 his 
power  is  also  frequently  employed  in  machinery 
for  binding  together  separate  parts  of  it,  as  in 
the  familiar  example  of  the  butt  and  strap. 
As  illustrative  of  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
wedge,  it  may  be  stated,  that  ships  lying  in 
dock  are  easily  lifted  up  by  means  of  wedges 
driven  under  their  keels.  An  engineer  who 
had  built  a lofty  and  heavy  chimney  for  a fur- 
nace, found  that,  after  some  time,  owing  to  the 
dampness  of  the  foundation,  it  was  beginning 
to  incline.  He  succeeded  in  restoring  it  to 
its  uprightness  by  driving  wedges  under  one 
side. 

“The  saw  is  composed  of  a series  of  wedges  ; 
and  the  finest  cutting  instrument  that  we  have 
mav  be  regarded  as  a saw,  of  which  the  teeth 
are  very  minute,  and  perhaps  less  regular. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  lancet  may  be 
pressed  against  the  skin  without  penetrating, 
but  the  instant  it  is  drawn  along  it  starts  into 
the  flesh. 

“The  enormous  power  of  the  wedge  arises 
•principally  -from  -its  being  -driven  :by  impact. 
The  resistance  on  its  sides,  on  the  contrary,  is 
of  the  nature  of  pressure.  Now,  a pressure, 
however  great,  necessarily  yields  at  the  moment 
impact  to  an  impinging  force,  however 
# small.  The  momentary  separation  of  the  mass 
F thus  produced  is  rendered  permanent  by  the 
produced  motion  of  the  wedge. 

“The  above  statements,  therefore,  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  wedge  as  a power,  are  appli- 
cable only  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  acted 
upon  bv  simple  pressure.  The  wedge  is  the 
only  mechanical  element  that  is  driven  by  im- 
pact, and  its  effect,  when  under  the  influence 
of  percussive  force,  is  a subject  that  requires 
distinct  investigation,  and  which  shall  be  after- 
wards taken  into  consideration.” 


FOR  PRESERVING  PAPERS,  CANVASS,  &c., 
FROM  DAMP,  MILDEW,  WORMS,  &c. 

W k have  this  day  inspected  some  paper 
prepared  by  a simple  process  and  thereby 
rendered  impervious  to  wet  and  damp.  lhe 
specimen  laid  before  us  was  a sheet  of  blotting- 


Artesian  Well  at  Brighton.  — Since  our 
last  notice  of  the  Artesian  well  at  the  chain-pier, 
the  workmen  have  succeeded  in  getting  about  eight 
feet  below  the  solid  bed  of  grey-stone,  a rock  pecu- 
liar to  Brighton,  which  some  time  before  had  resisted 
their  further  progress,  and  fresh  water,  or  water 
only  slightly  brackish,  has  been  found.  Above  this 
bed  of  rock  the  chalk  was  separated  about  every 
three  feet  by  thin  strata  of  flint ; but  beneath  it 
eight  feet  of  solid  chalk  have  been  passed  without 
meeting  any  other  substance.  This  bed  of  rock  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  was  pierced  at  a depth 
of  seventy  feet,  in  sinking  some  wells  on  the  Marine 
Parade,  opposite  the  pier,  and  below  which  abun- 
dance of  water  was  found  ; and  if  this  supposition 
be  correct,  the  chance  of  procuring  a supply  of 
water  in  the  well  at  the  pier-head  is  much  increased. 
The  depth  now  attained  at  the  Artesian  well  is 
ninety-eight  feet,  and  the  depth  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  of  rock  about  ninety ; if,  then,  we  add  to  this 
latter  number  thirty  feet,  the  height  of  the  pier- 
head from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  another 
fifty  feet,  the  height  of  the  Marine  Parade  above  the 
pier-head,  as  from  the  level  of  the  parade,  of  170 
feet ; and  since  in  the  wells  alluded  to  the  rock  was 
met  with  at  a depth  of  seventy  feet,  an  outward  in- 
clination of  the  chalk  strata  of  100  feet  in  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  is  shewn  to  exist,  a circumstance 
which,  on  the  principle  that  water  always  finds  its 
level,  appears  to  be  favourable  to  the  project  of  a 
jet.  We  understand  that  the  boring  is  still  in 
progress,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  water  has 
been  met  with,  the  directors,  even  if  the  undertaking 
should  not  be  immediately  successful,  will  continue 
to  prosecute  the  work. — Brighton  Gazette. 

Length  of  Bridges.— The  longest  bridge  in 
Spain  is  the  Alcantara,  stone,  1,920  feet;  in  France, 
the  wooden  bridge  of  Avignon,  1,710  feet;  in  Ire- 
land, at  Belfast,  wood,  2,500  feet ; in  England,  at 
Berwick,  stone,  1,164  feet;  Blackfriars,  995; 
Waterloo,  1,242;  Westminster,  1,223  ; London, 
930  feet ; in  Wales,  Menai-bridge,  1,060  feet. 


paper,  one-half  prepared,  and  the  other  unpre- 
pared, and  the  prepared  part  was  found  to  hold 
water  on  its  surface  without  the  least  sign  of 
absorption,  or  being  in  any  way  affected  by  it. 

If  all  that  is  said  of  the  process  by  which  this 
is  accomplished  and  of  the  results  it  promises, 
be  correct,  a very  important  discovery  is  made, 
and  one  worthy  the  attention  of  the  whole 
community.  There  is  hardly  a single  case 
into  which  paper  enters  as  an  element  or 
agent  (and  what  is  there  that  it  does  not  so 
enter  into  ?)  that  is  not  likely  to  be  materially 
affected  by  this  discovery.  For  papering 
rooms  that  are  either  constantly  damp  or  liable 
to  be  affected  by  damp  at  certain  seasons,  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted;  and  it  is  a question 
whether  valuable  papers  ought  to  be  applied 
in  any  instance  without  the  precaution  of 
being  thus  prepared.  It  does  not  affect  colours, 
or  the  gold  papers,  unless  it  be  favourably,  by 
fastening  the  former,  and  giving  increased 
brilliancy  to  the  latter.  Even  the  paste  with 
which  the  paper  is  attached  to  walls,  may  be 
charged  with  the  preparation  ; but  certainly  the 
under  paper,  or  ground  for  paper-hangings, 
may  be  prepared  by  it,  and  thus  a double  se- 
curity be  afforded. 

We  know  of  many  instances  wherein  to  have 
been  able  to  secure  paper  thus  protected  would 
have  been  deemed  of  great  consequence,  and 
innumerable  others  will  present  themselves  to 
our  readers.  There  are  certain  counties  in 
England  so  affected  by  humidity,  and  almost 
all  sea-side  localities, ‘and  certain  materials 
used  in  building,  .such  as  lime-stone,  porous 
bricks,  bad  mortar,  sea-sand,  &c.,  that  render 
it  next  to  impossible  to  use  and  retain  papers 
on  the  walls  of  rooms,  but  this  discovery  pro- 
mises a remedy.  It  is  not,  however,  from 
damp  alone  that  mischief  and  damage  arise  to 
paper-hangings,  but  insects  commit  their  ra- 
vages so  as  to  prevent  its  introduction  in  many 
instances;  we  may,  for  example,  allude  to  the 
East  Indies,  where  the  white  ant  has  hitherto 
had  an  impunity  that  no  ingenuity  could  com- 
bat. It  is  related  to  us,  that  cases  have  been 
known  of  valuable  books  being  destroyed  in 
one  night,  when  left  out  and  exposed  to  the 
predations  of  this  destructive  insect.  And  this 
brings  us  to  another  feature  of  the  importance 
of  this  invention. 

We  all  know  how  much  has  been  suffered 
from  damp,  and  mildew,  and  worms,  even  in 
our  own  libraries,  and  among  public  and  private 
records  and  documents.  Paper,  however, 
prepared  by  this  process,  would  seem  to  be 
secured  against  such  casualties — if  this  be  so, 
it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  its  importance. 
One  experiment  is  spoken  of,  wherein  a quan- 
tity of  wheaten  flour  was  inclosed  in  a sheet  of 
paper  thus  prepared,  and  exposed  on  a lead 
flat  all  night  in  a drizzling  rain,  but,  strange  to 
say,  so  repellent  was  the  paper  of  the  wet  and 
moisture,  that  the  flour  was  uninjured  and  un- 
affected. This  will  call  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  preparing  packing  papers,  for  we  all 
know  how  much  injury  frequently  arises  to 
goods  from  the  wetting  of  the  enclosing  papers. 

It  does  not  impair,  but  adds  to  the  strength 
and  tenuity  of  the  fabric  of  the  paper,  and,  as 
we  observed  before,  gives  force  and  permanency 
to  colours.  AVe  should  apprehend  that  it  will 
serve  to  expedite  the  papering  of  new  build- 
ing?, and  render  unnecessary  the  usual  long 
delay  of  this  operation,  from  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  walls  being  sufficiently  dry.  Altogether, 
we  anticipate  great  benefit  from  the  applica- 
tion and  extended  knowledge  of  this  discovery ; 
and  what  adds  to  our  confidence  in  this  respect, 
is  the  cheap  and  simple  nature  of  the  process. 
AAre  are  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
imparting  a knowledge  of  the  discovery  to  our 
readers. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPRO\TEMENTS  AND 
LONDON  NUISANCES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  'BUILDER. 

Dear  Sir, — In  connection  with  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Loudon  in  No.  4 of  your  excellent 
journal,  on  the  great  importance  of  public  conve- 
nience, to  the  want  of  which  but  few  of  your  readers 
can  testify,  allow  me  to  suggest  the  importance  of 
having  these  made  a necessary  to  the  condition  for 
the  license  of  a tavern.  Such,  in  their  nature,  being 
public-houses , would  be  materially  an  addition  to 
the  convenience  of  the  public.  Provision  should 
he  made  both  that  these  and  urinals  should  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  and  in  good  order,  the  want  of  which 
is  seen  in  many  of  those  few  places  where  permis- 
sion is  given  by  the  licensed  victualler  to  use  his 
convenience.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  feelings 
of  modesty,  or  prevent  its  outrage  where  females 
are  employed  behind  the  bar,  a reference  might  be 
made  by  means  of  a direction  hand.  I have  no 
doubt  a mere  suggestion  of  this  by  the  bcensing 
magistrates  would  induce  many  ot  the  most  re- 
spectable licensed  victuallers  to  adopt  the  same  in 
the  different  districts  of  .the  metropolis. 

I would  also  allude  to  the  now  what  I may  term 
very  general  suppression  of  urinals  in  the  streets  of 
London,  to  the  great  inconvenience,  and  I may 
say,  to  the  injury  of  the  health  of  passengers.  In 
many  districts,  and  those  in  which  the  greatest 
traffic  prevails,  none  are  to  be  found.  In  the  city, 
particularly  near  the  bank,  those  which  formerly 
existed  have  recently  been  nearly  all  removed, 
though  they  could  not  surely  be  so  offensive  to  the 
senses  as  that  defacement  of  buildings  (notwith- 
standing the  caution  of  commit  no  nuisance)  which 
sudden  and  stern  necessity  compels,  and  where  there 
is  no  obstruction  to  the  sight.  If,  through  your 
medium,  the  attention  of  the  different  surveyors  of 
highways  were  called  to  the  subject,  it  might  be  the 
cause  of  more  being  erected  in  places  not  exposed  to 
the  public  gaze. 

I remain,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

April  4th,  1843.  ' A.  Booth. 


A GOOD  EXAMPLE. 


A supply  of  rails  being  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  the  works  on  the  railroad  between  Orleans  and 
Vierzon,  the  minister  of  public  works  ordered  that 
the  competition  should  take  place  between  a certain 
number  of  metal  factories,  which  offered  convenient 
proposals,  and  should  be  decided  by  public  adjudi- 
cation. The  establishments  fixed  upon  were  the 
following: — Anzin,  Denain,  Decazeville,  Fourcham- 
bault,  Haynage  et  Moyteuvre,  Gournier,  Lorette, 
Terre-Noire,  Creusot,  Saint  Julien,  Abainvelle, 
Raismes,  Trith,  Saint  Leger.  The  proposals  were 
received  on  the  4th  of  April,  in  presence  of  a com- 
mission composed  of  the  minister,  the  president,  the 
under  secretary  of  the  public  works,  a member  of 
the  general  council  of  mines,  and  the  president  of 
the  company  of  railroads.  On  the  day  above  indi- 
cated, at  noon,  the  plans  were  opened  in  presence 
of  the  competitors  or  their  representatives.  The 
proposals  admitted  conformed  to  the  model  which 
has  been  given  to  all  the  competitors,  as  no  in- 
fringement on  the  conditions  were  allowed. 

[\Ve  have  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  above 
to  shew  how  scrupulously  alive  our  neighbours 
are  to  the  appearance  of  fair  play  in  adjudica- 
ting on  contracts.  Some  of  our  institutions, 
vestries,  &c.  would  do  well  to  take  a hint  from 
the  French  ; we  have,  however,  known  the  plan 
adopted  in  this  country,  and  the  results  proved 
it,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  preferable  to  the  one 
too  commonly  practised. — Ed.] 


French  Statuary.  — The  commission  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  Monument  to  Napoleon  in 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  have  recommended  that — 
“ The  canopy  with  gilt  columns  over  the  principal 
altar  should  be  removed.  That  the  equestrian  statue 
should  be  placed  on  the  Esplanade,  and  not,  as  the 
architect  wished,  in  the  Cour  Royal.  That  the 
Emperor  shall  be  clothed  in  his  usual,  and  not  in 
Roman,  costume,  as  the  artist  wished.” 


Railways.— The  Board  of  Trade’s  annual  re- 
port on  railways  has  just  appeared  with  a long  ap- 
pendix containing  “ statistical  returns  of  railways 
and  the  several  reports  of  General  Pasley  on  various 
subjects.”  The  sum  of  the  report  of  the  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  is,  that  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  safety  of  the  railways.  For  in- 
stance, during  the  last  5 months  of  1840  there 
were  28  accidents,  from  which  there  were  22  deaths, 
and  upwards  of  131  cases  of  personal  injury, 
while  during  the  whole  of  1841  there  were  29  ac- 
cidents, occasioning  24  deaths  and  71  cases  of 
injury,  and  in  1842  only  10  accidents  with  5 deaths, 
and  14  cases  of  personal  injury,  and  this  has  been 
out  of  above  18,000,000  carried;  and  of  those 
killed  only  1 has  occurred  to  passengers  “ riding  in 
a train,  and  observing  the  common  degree  of  cau- 
tion.” It  appears  that  the  total  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  on  50  railways  for  one  year  ending  1st 
July,  1842,  is  18,453,504,  i.e.  2,926,980  first  class, 
7,611,966  second-class,  5,332,501  third-class,  and 
2,582,057  of  a class  not  distinguished.  The  re- 
port touches  upon  several  important  matters,  and  is 
pretty  sharp  upon  the  North  Midland  Directors  re- 
lative to  the  late  accident  at  Barnsley. 
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RAILWAYS  JN  FRANCE. 

The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  French,  on  Monday,  the  1st 
of  May,  next,  will  be  celebrated  by  the  opening 
of  two  of  the  projected  railways  in  France — 
one  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  a distance  of  85 
mile3,  on  the  north  ; the  other  from  Paris  to 
Orleans,  73  miles,  on  the  south;  which  are 
both  in  that  state  of  forwardness  that  there  is 
no  question  that  they  will  be  opened,  as  in- 
tended, in  May. 

The  railways  completed,  or  in  course  of 
construction,  before  the  session  of  1842,  were 
undertaken  with  more  or  less  assistance  from 
the  state. 

The  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway  Company 
obtained  a liberal  advance,  on  loan,  from  the 
government,  in  aid  of  their  subscribed  capital, 
together  with  a guarantee  of  a minimum  interest 
or  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  to  the  sharehold- 
ers. The  shares  are  held  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  in  France. 

The  Paris  and  Rouen  Railway  Company, 
authorized  by  royal  ordinance  of  the  loth  of 
July,  1840,  obtained  a loan  of  14,000,000  of 
francs  (rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
Company's  capital),  repayable  by  annual 
instalments,  with  interest  at  three  percent,  per 
annum,  in  thirty  years,  the  first  repayment  not 
to  commence  until  three  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railway.  The  capital  and  di- 
rectors of  this  Company  are  French  and 
English  in  about  equal  proportions. 

A Company  is  formed,  and  authorized  by 
royal  ordinance,  for  the  further  extension  of 
the  line  to  Havre.  Government  grants  a loan 
of  4,000,000  francs  towards  the  cost  of  the 
junction,  so  as  to  make  the  line  continuous 
through  Rouen. 

The  railway  from  Paris  to  Rouen  will  pro- 
ceed along  the  present  St.  Germain’s  line  for 
the  first  five  miles,  where  it  will  diverge  into  the 
new  line.  From  the  point  where  it  branches 
off  from  the  St.  Germain’s  line  to  Poissy,  about 
twelve  miles,  the  railway  is  completed,  includ- 
ing two  large  bridges  across  the  Seine,  and 
the  rails  are  laid  down  throughout.  From 
Poissy  to  Nantes,  twenty-five  miles,  the  line 
of  road  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  perma- 
nent rails  are  being  laid  down.  The  embank- 
ment at  Mantes  is  the  only  portion  in  this  lo- 
cality not  finished,  but  it  will  be  so  by  the  end 
of  March.  Five  miles  from  Mantes,  at  Rolle- 
boise,  there  is  a tunnel  a mile  and  three-quar- 
ters in  length  ; it  is  a work  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  much  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  forming  it,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
blast  and  cut  through  a large  portion  of  hard 
limestone  rock.  This  tunnel,  which  is  chiefly 
arched  with  brickwork,  was  completed  in  little 
more  than  a year  and  a half,  and  both  lines  of 
permanent  rails  laid  through  it.  Between 
Rolleboise  and  Vernon,  a further  distance  of 
eight  miles,  the  railway  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  the  main  road,  and  is  quite  completed, 
with  the  exception  of  putting  down  the  rails, 
which  are  now  in  active  progress.  At  Vernon, 
the  station-house  is  already  built,  and  the 
cuttings  and  embankments  finished.  From 
Vernon  to  Le  Roulle,  about  ten  miles,  all  the 
works,  except  a small  embankment  at  Le 
Goulet,  are  finished,  and  the  rails  being  laid 
down.  There  is  a tunnel  at  Le  Roulle  of  a 
mile  in  length,  which  is  arched  throughout; 
it  has  been  completed  and  the  rails  laid  down 
several  months.  From  this  tunnel  to  Le 
Manoir,  ten  miles,  all  the  cuttings  and  em- 
bankments are  completed,  and  the  ballasting 
and  placing  the  rails  are  in  active  progress. 
There  is  a bridge  across  the  Seine  at  Le 
Manoir,  which  is  in  a state  of  great  forward- 
ness, and  the  arched  ribs  are  now  being  placed. 
From  Le  Manoir  to  Tourville,  about  four 
miles,  the  line  is  finished,  and  the  rails  nearly 
all  laid  down.  There  is  a tunnel  at  Tourville, 
about  600  yards  in  length,  which  is  quite  com- 
pleted, so  also  is  the  embankment  to  the  river 
at  Oissel,  where  another  bridge  across  the 
Seine  is  being  constructed.  From  this  point 
to  Rouen,  a distance  of  six  miles,  the  works 
are  formed,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  per- 
manent rails  laid  down.  The  station  at  Rouen, 
and  the  numerous  necessary  offices,  workshops, 
warehouses,  and  other  buildings  are  being 
erected,  ar.d  are  in  so  forward  a state  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  sufficiently 
finished  for  all  practical  purposes,  by  the  1st  of 
May.  The  important  works  upon  this  line  are 
the  three  tunnels,  which  are  fully  com- 


pleted, and  the  four  bridges  across  the  Seine, 
two  of  which  are  entirely  finished,  and  the 
other  two  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  will  be  quite  ready  by  the  1st 
of  May.  All  the  rest  of  the  line  not  perfected, 
remains  only  for  the  supply  of  the  permanent 
rails.  The  line  itself  is  nearly  a level  one 
throughout ; there  are  very  few  gradients,  and 
they,  with  one  exception,  do  not  exceed  1 in 
330;  the  only  place  where  the  gradient  is 
greater,  is  in  the  approach  to  the  Mantes  sta- 
tion, where  it  is  1 in  200. 

The  principal  stations  on  the  line  from 
Paris  to  Rouen,  will  be  Maisons,  ten  miles 
from  Paris ; Poissy,  seventeen  ; Meulan, 
twenty-nine  ; Mantes,  forty-two  ; Bonniere, 
forty-one;  Vernon,  fifty-five  ; Le  Roulle,  sixty- 
five  ; St.  Bierre  (for  Louviers,  seventy-two; 
Port  de  l’Arde,  seventy-seven  ; Rouen,  eighty- 
five. 

Several  of  the  stations  are  already  completed, 
and  the  others  nearly  so. 

The  rails  have  been  chiefly  manufactured  in 
France,  and  are  of  the  strongest  form,  weigh- 
ing 72  lbs.  to  the  yard.  The  engines  for  this 
line  are  being  made  at  Rouen;  twenty-five  of 
them  will  be  ready  for  the  opening,  and  twenty- 
five  others  are  in  the  course  of  progress  to  be 
delivered  a few  months  after.  They  are  all 
upon  six  wheels. 

The  formation  of  the  line  will  have  occupied 
little  more  than  two  years,  and  it  will  be  (what 
is  seldom  the  case)  completed  within  the  esti- 
mated cost,  notwithstanding  the  proprietors 
have  been  paid  interest  for  the  money  advanced 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  estimated  cost  was  2,000,000/.  sterling, 
1,500,000/.  of  which  was  subscribed  by  the 
shareholders,  and  the  remaining  500,000/.  was 
advanced  by  the  French  government  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  time  occupied  in  travelling  between 


London  and  Paris  will  be  considerably  reduced 
upon  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Rouen,  and  still  more  so  when  the  line  now  in 
progress  is  completed  from  Rouen  to  Havre. 
At  present  the  communication  from  Paris  to 
London  is  made  by  the  mail  in  about  thirtjr- 
six  hours ; upon  the  opening  of  the  Rouen 
Railway,  it  can  readily  be  accomplished  by 
way  of  Havre  and  Portsmouth  in  twenty  hours, 
and  by  way)  of  Dieppe  and  Brighton  in  even 
less  time. 


PARISIAN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  following  is  an  exact  list  of  the  works 
which  the  Administration  of  the  City  of  Paris 
are  about  to  have  completed  this  year 

The  II6tel  de  Vi  lie. 

The  Prison  of  the  Nouvelle  Force,  in  the 
Rue  Fraversiene  Saint  Antoine. 

The  Church  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paule. 

The  Fountains  of  Moli&re. 

The  Fountains  of  Saint  Sulpice. 

The  Fountains  of  Saint  Victor,  and 

The  Fountains  of  the  Archbishop’s  Palace. 

The  Canalization  and  Barring  of  the  Branch 
of  the  Seine  passing  through  the  Cite. 

The  Rues  Rambuteau  and  de  Constantine. 

The  Quai  d’Austerlitz. 

The  Decoration  of  the  Bari^re  du  Trbne. 

The  Improvements  of  the  Ponts  Marie  and 
Tournelles,  and  the  completion  of  the  Quai  of 
the  He  Louviens. 

(We  hope  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  will  shew  itself  equally  anxious  to 
beautify  the  city  and  to  promote  the  health  and 
comforts  of  the  immense  population  of  this 
vast  metropolis — which  could  not  be  better  ac- 
complished than  by  the  removal  of  Smithfield 
and  Leadenhall  Markets,  and  the  pulling  down 
of  Battersea  and  Putney  Bridges.) — Editor 
British  Queen. 


In  No.  3 of  this  Journal,  at  page  36,  we  gave  an  abstract  of  the  particulars  concerning  the 
restoration  of  this  splendid  church,  and  also  at  that  time  expressed  a desire  that  the  opportu- 
nity would  occur  to  us  for  gratifying  our  readers  by  wood-cut  illustrations.  We  now 
submit  the  exterior  and  interior  views,  as  proposed  to  be  restored.  In  our  next  number  we 
shall  give  some  account  of  the  ancient  church,  as  extracted  from  an  acceptable  re-publication, 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  “ Britton’s  Historical  and  Architectural  Essay,”  to  which  work  we  must 
refer  our  readers  for  much  valuable  and  interesting  matter,  as  well  as  for  the  singularly 
beautiful  drawings  of  different  parts  of  this  superb  structure. 
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A Plea  for  National  Holy  days.  By  Lord 

John  Manners,  M.  P.  London:  Painter 

Strarfd. 

We  have  before  us  a pamphlet  under  this 
title,  by  Lord  John  Manners.  We  will  not 
deny  that  we  have  heard  its  merits  and  mo- 
tives variously  characterized;  there  is,  how- 
ever, little  in  us  of  the  pliability  that  yields, 
and  sometimes  almost  miraculously,  to  the 
opinions  of  others.  Were  we  starting  this 
question,  so  many  considerations  vitally  affect- 
ing the  industrious  classes  are  involved,  that 
we  should  find  difficulty  in  excluding  from  our 
remarks  the  more  stringent  causes  which  are 
operating  upon  labour;  as  it  is,  we  decide  on 
treating  the  subject  upon  the  terms  in  which 
it  is  put ; we  are  grateful  for  this  distinguished 
advocacy,  ai>d  will  accept  the  good  in  any 
shape,  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  the 
indisputable  well-meaning  by  which  Lord 
Manners  is  actuated. 

After  an  introductory  paragraph,  noticing 
:he  frequent  complaint  of  degeneracy  of  cha- 
•acter  in  the  English  people  “ from  that  of 
'ore,  famous  over  all  Europe  for  manly  sports 
md  sturdy  good  humour,  to  habits  of  discon- 
ent  and  moroseness,”  advantage  is  taken  of 
he  announcement  of  the  late  successes  in 
Tina  and  India  by  salvos  of  artillery,  rin^- 
ig  of  bells,  and  the  fiat  for  a national  holy 
<av,  to  introduce  the  subject,  which  is  done 
!o Idly,  and  in  the  style  British  sailors  would 
all  “ broadside  on.”  His  Lordship  says:— 

“ This,  of  itself,  is  very  cheering  to  all  who  love 
ie  good  old  ways  of  our  forefathers,  and  may  still 
rther  justify  my  little  essay  ; but  how  will  that 
oly  day  be  observed  ? What  means  for  duly  and 
f-PP'ly  celebrating  it  are  at  hand  for  the  great 
asses  of  the  people?  In  cathedral  cities,  for  in- 
iance,  will  the  poor  and  the  needy,  and  the  friend- 
,5S’  th*'ong  mto  those  glorious  buildings  which  the 
ety  of  our  ancestors  raised  for  them,  to  bear  their 
rt  in  thanking  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  his  late 
ercies,  and  then  on  the  common  outside  of  the 
ills,  or  in  the  square  within,  join  in  lawful  recre- 
10ns,  such  as  ‘ dancing,  either  men  or  women, 
■diery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  other 
uh  harmless  recreations  ?’*— where  the  lusty  ap- 


* " Book  of  Sports, ’>  Vide  Appendix  No,  I. 


prentice  shall  not  fear  to  outleap  his  master's  son, 
nor  the  pauper’s  child  of  want  to  contend  with  the 
guardian’s  brother,  while  the  alms  of  the  faithful 
that  were  collected  at  the  offertory  in  the  morning 
are  making  the  widows’  and  the  orphans’  hearts 
sing  with  joy  ? Or  in  the  rural  village,  again,  will 
the  old  parish  church  send  out  of  its  time-honoured 
portals  the  old  men  and  women,  the  lads  and  lasses, 
to  the  merry  green,  where  youth  shall  disport  itself, 
and  old  age,  well  pleased,  shall  look  on  ? Alas ! 
no.  Utilitarian  selfishness  has  well-nigh  banished 
all  such  unproductive  amusements  from  the  land  : 
has  it  not  also  banished  contentment,  and  good 
humour,  and  loyalty,  from  thousands  of  English 
cottage  homes  ? 

But  it  will  be  said  that  I am  strangely  pervert- 
ing fact.  I shall  be  told  that  there  never  was  a 
period  when  amusements  were  so  diversified  or  so 
refined  : whole  treatises  have  been  written  during 
t.ie  last  ten  years  on  every  imaginable  sport ; every 
county  in  England  possesses  its  pack  of  fox- 
hounds or  its  harriers ; shooting  may  be  said  to 
have  reached  the  pitch  of  perfection— more  game 
is  probably  slaughtered  now-a-days  on  a first  of 
September,  with  all  imaginable  ease,  than  was 
used  to  be  killed  with  difficulty  in  a whole  year 
under  good  Queen  Bess ; and  our  breed  of  race- 
horses is  the  admiration  of  the  world.  This  is  all 
very  true  : but,  with  a partial  exception  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  I must  contend  that  these  sports  are 
the  sports  of  the  higher,  and  not  of  the  lower 
orders  ; and  that,  conducive  as  I believe  them  to  be 
to  the  formation  of  a manly,  robust  character 
among  those  who  enjoy  them,  their  very  excellence, 
so  far  from  constituting  an  objection  to  a revival  of 
humbler  sports  for  the  humbler  classes,  is  the 
strongest  argument  in  its  favour. 

“ Many  people,  however,  would  at  once  admit, 
as  a general  principle,  the  advantage  of  holy  days 
and  public  diversions  for  the  people,  and  praise  the 
political  far-sightedness  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Constantinople,  whose  lawgivers  and  emperors  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  amusement  of  the  people  as 
much  as  those  of  modern  England  too  often  seem 
to  do  their  own  : it  is  only  when  they  are  requested 
to  put  their  general  principle  into  particular  prac- 
tice that  they  discover  insuperable  objections — some 
from  a regard  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
people— some  from  a respect  to  the  sober  reserve  of 
the  national  character.  As  these,  undoubtedly,  are 
the  two  objections  which  can  with  most  force  be 
urged,  I will  apply  myself  to  them,  in  the  hope  of 
removing  or  diminishing  their  cogency. 

“ And  here  I will  not  refrain  from  adding  my 


humble  protest  against  the  national  idolatry  paid  to 
wealth,  to  those  which  have  of  late  so  seasonably 
appeared  from  divines  and  philanthropists.  The 
country  is  flooded  with  money;  capitalists  have 
not  known  how  to  employ  their  capital ; Spanish 
loans,  American  projections,  railroads  here,  emigra- 
tion there,  mines  in  Mexico,  opium  in  China ; no 
matter  what  or  where — this  among  private  men  : 
then  in  parliament,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  for  printing  blue-covered  books,  which  one 
man  in  every  hundred  thousand  looks  at ; a million 
for  depriving  the  Basques  of  their  liberty;  untold 
millions  for  slaughtering  the  Affghans  and  the 
Chinese,  because  the  former  would  not  submit  to 
our  insolent  dictation,  and  the  latter  to  our  invasion 
of  their  fiscal  code  : besides  vast  sums  for  sending 
out  two  ships  with  bottled  air  to  the  Niger  ; warming 
and  lighting  the  House  of  Commons,  &c.  Surely 
any  one,  previously  ignorant  of  the  history  of  our 
times,  reading  this  short  list,  would  exclaim,  * How 
magnificent  a nation  ! What  sums  must  it  not 
have  spent  in  raising  cathedrals  and  churches 
colleges  and  hospitals  ! How  stately  must  be  its 
halls  for  the  public  amusement ! How  plentiful  and 
umbrageous  its  public  walks  ! How  frequent  and 
how  joyous  the  holy  days  of  its  people  !’ 

“ Methinks  he  would  learn  with  astonishment, 
that,  m the  country  where  countless  temples  of 
wealth  and  speculation  are  daily  rising,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  temples  raised  to  God  are  lying  in 
crumbling  ruins  ; that  the  collective  wisdom  of  that 
nation  has  straightly  and  sternly  refused  spiritual 
food  for  six  millions  of  souls  ; that  against  right  and 
prayers,  and  highest  eloquence,  it  pared  down  to 
the  meanest  utility  the  funds  wherewith  * holy  men 
of  old  ’ had  endowed  existing  cathedrals ; that 
prisons  and  houses  of  correction  are  the  oulv  build 
mgs  it  raises  for  the  people;  and  that  it  would 
regard  the  man  who  should  venture  to  propose  a 
grant  of  public  money  for  the  temporal  recreation 
or  eternal  welfare  of  its  poor  as  a madman  or  a 
bigot. 

“So  long,  perhaps,  assuch  strange  inconsistencies 
degrade  our  private  mercantile  adventures  and  our 
public  legislative  enactments — so  long  as  the  spirit 
and  conduct  of  the  age  is  at  once  so  profuse 
and  so  niggard— so  generous,  yet  so  sparine— so 
democratic,  and  yet  so  careless  of  the  poor— so  lone 
it  may  be  deemed  a sufficient  reply  to  any  proposals 
for  shortening  the  hours  of  factory  labour,  or  revi- 
ving holy  days  and  sports  among  the  people,  to  say 
are  too  poor  ; time  is  money,  and  we  cannot 
afford  it.’ 

The  gist  of  his  Lordship’s  pi,ka  may  be  ga- 
thered  from  the  above  quotation,  every  word 
of  which  is  entitled  to  attention.  Holy  days 
days  of  rest,  and  of  the  suspension  of  labour  • 
luvitations  and  opportunities,  devotional  and 
recreative,  are  of  the  very  highest  antiquity. 
Holy  days,  though  originating  in  the  mytho- 
logical systems  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were 
wisely  engrafted  upon  that  of  the  Christian 
Lhurch,  but  by  her  reformed  from  frantic 
orgies,  to  purposes  morally  and  politicallv  use- 
ful. i he  object  of  the  church,  verified  'in  the 
practice  of  her  rulers  and  administrators,  both 
in  the  early  and  after  ages,  appears  to  have 
been  the  protection  of  the  labouring  classes 
from  undue  exactions,  of  whatever  kind.  The 
holy  days  of  the  calendar  were  a prominent 
means  to  that  end,  for  while  they  tended 
to  impress  the  obligation  of  religious  obser- 
vances, periodical  exemption  from  the  seve- 
nties of  the  task-masters  was  secured. 

Now  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  the  direc- 
tion given  to  capital  at  this  day,  is  not  exer- 
cising a pressure  equally  galling  with  that 
which  existed  in  arbitrary  times  ; true  it  is  that 
labour  is  not  compulsory,  and  that  the  person 
of  the  artisan  is  inviolable,  but  the  concentra- 
tions effected  with  a view  to  the  undertaking 
of  great  works,  creates  and  maintains  a pres- 
sure which  exacts  from  handicraft  labour  the 
utmost  exertion  physical  power  can  sustain. 

We  would  not  be  mistaken  in  our  estimate 
of  this  unfavourable  condition  of  the  workman 
or  of  the  causes  tending  to  produce  it;  there 
is  a great  struggle  going  on,— the  competitive 
struggle  of  master  against  master — in  which 
the  workman  is  involved ; the  quantity  of  la- 
bour to  he  obtained  at  a given  price  bein<>-  the 
main  subject,  in  the  first  instance  of  calcula- 
tion, and  subsequently  of  management.  In 
the  case  of  material,  capital  “ holds  its  own  •” 
the  inanimate  products  of  the  forest  and  the 
quarry  bear  a current  value ; the  building  ca- 
pitalist has  here  to  contend  with  an  antagonist 
of  equal  or  superior  power,  whom  lie  wisely 
conciliates.  Labour,  the  sentient  auxiliary 
alone  is  taxed  to  the  straining  and  shrinking 
of  its  thews  and  sinews  in  the  contest.  ° 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  in  high  places  of 
trading  enterprise,  and  which,  in  a great  de- 
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gree,  influences  humbler  ^P>™nts  i swsre  of 
it,  in  what  shape  are  we  to  entertain  a hope  oi 
the  restitution  of  holy  days.  n j a’ 

mechanical  invention,  superseding  human  to 

hour  in  channels  heretofore  Rented  secure 
from  its  innovations,  seems  to  mock  at  ass  g 
able  limits  to  its  progress;  “"d(,aeart'’  -e  a 
ployinent  as  a consequence  of  these  e°™ine 
features  of  the  times,  is  urged  upor i»  * 
hour  Limiting  our  remarks  to  the  subje 
matter  before  us,  to  the  church 
to  look  for  the  moral  power  to  induce  6 
reformations,  to  overthrow  the  mammon-w 

ship  with  which  she  herself  is  tainted,  and ^o 

restore  the  benevolences  of  heart  and 
which  are  the  true  links  oi  union  between one ih 
and  poor;  hut  of  her  condition  to  effect . these 
we  have  gloomy  doubts,  thus  well  expressed 
in  the  text. 

“ How  often  do  we  hear  the  Church  of 
called,  sometimes  fondly,  sometimes  arrogantly, 
-the  poor  man's  church;'  but,  alas!  how 
have  secular  influences,  the  caxdessneB  of  the  state, 
the  worship  paid  to  wealth,  -tarnished,  of  Ute 
vpars  the  nractical  justice  of  her  claim  to  that 
glorious  title.  She,  indeed,  hath  appomted  divert 
services  for  thirty-six  days  in  the  y«r,  but  in 
of  nrp  the.  noor  permitted  to  join  - yr 


The  natural  history  of  the  island  of  Hay  g 

is  like  the  rest  of  the  tract,  given  with  almost 
a scientific  minuteness,  having  a technical  cata 
Wue  and  drawings  of  fishes  birds,  shells, 
aid  plants  peculiar  to  the  spot.  It  is  indeed,  as 
we  said,  more  than  a mere  guide-book , it 
might  he  termed  a “ hand-book,  and  clamed 
with  those  of  the  day  which  enter  into  matter 
of  particular  and  useful  instruction.  Altogethei , 
it  is  very  creditable  as  an  editorial  and  graphi- 
cal production,  and  may  serve  as  a model  for 
a useful  republication  of  similar  u oiks  tor 
places  of  more  professed  importance  than 
Hayling  Island. 


The  Gardener's  Gazette.  Price  6d. 

We  are  glad  to  recognize  a spirited  change 
in  the  management  of  this  once  popular  and 
esteemed  journal,  which,  for  a lime  appeared 
to  be  in  the  sear  and  yellow  leal.  It  has  non  , 
however,  roused  from  its  lethargy,  and  stands 
at  the  head  of  our  useful  practical  scientific 
literature.  The  architect  and  the  builder  are 
alike  interested  in  gardening  from  its  connec- 
tion with  landscape  effect,  and  we  have  recog- 
i -ivtic  ps  norm  me 


years,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction 
of  Sig.  Gaetano  Besia,  professor  of  architec- 
ture, and  councillor  in  ordinary  of  the  academy 
of  fine  arts  in  Milan. 

This  building  is  spread  round  three  spacious 
court  yards,  of  which  the  central  one  is  the 
principal,  the  two  inferior  forming  the  wings. 
The  entrance  to  these  courts  from  the  public 
street  is  by  means  of  four  gates,  three  ot  which 
are  in  front  of  the  great  road  towards  the 
north,  and  the  fourth  is  introduced  m commu- 
nication with  the  lateral  road  towards  the 
east.  . . 

The  ground-floor  of  the  central  building,  to- 
wards the  east,  comprehends  the  rooms  of  the 
administration,  and  kitchen;  towards  the 
south  there  is  a suite  of  rooms  of  recreation 
looking  into  the  garden ; towards  the  west 
there  are  the  principal  stables  and  the  build 
ings  necessarily  connected  with  them,  and  to- 
wards the  north  the  rooms  of  the  porters  the 
vestibules,  the  atrium,  and  the  great  stair- 
case. 

At  the  sides  of  the  principal  court  there  are 
With  the  VOOHIS 
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resLcu  ijortiv „ ■ at  the  sioes  oi  uuj  — — — 

landscape  effect,  and  we  have  recog-  porticos  communicating  with  the  rooms 

•end  very  excellent  articles  upon  the  raentioned  and  the  smaller  yards,  as 

n o-lancins-  through  its  pages,  vv  e ■ ■ -th  the  different  staircases  which  lead 

t,c  . A wionvminP!!. 


services  lor  tnirty-sLi.  uajo  x..  j . 
many  of  them  are  the  poor  permitted  <"  J™ 
do  people  really  believe  that  these  are  to  'atones 
of  religion  intended  for  the  nob  and  idle  alone ;. 
When  - the  curate,’  after  the  Nicene  creed,  de- 
clares unto  the  people  what  holy  days  and  fastm  - 
days  are  in  the  week  following  to  be  observed,  is  he 
speaking  but  to  the  wealthy  among  them  Nc i one, 
I believe,  would  answer  these  qui istions  in  theaf firm 
ative  ; and  yet  modem  practice  would  justify  such 
an  answer.” 

Eschewing  religious  and  political  contro- 
versy, we  will  merely  observe  that  churcf 

...  .V  ,ln  Aata  for  ll 


subject  in  glancing  through  its  pages.  Wl 
cordially  and  sincerely  recommend  the  work 
to  our  readers  who  have  or  love  a garden. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
NOTES  UPON  SOME  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS  OF  MILAN. 

BY  SIG.  FERDINANDO  CASSINA. 


Santa  Maria  dbua  Grazie. — Upon  the 
site  of  this  church  there  were  formerly  the 
residences  of  Gaspero  Vimercati,  a personage 
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mooted";  « fa  from  indifferent 

lookers  on.  Lord  Manners  argues,  and  con- 
sistently  so,  for  the  restoration  of  ho h dajs, 
but  in  direct  opposition  to  our 
mists,  who  urge  the  principle  of  hx  ng  a late 
of  wages  that  would  deny  repose.  All  systems 
of  centralization  have  this  tendency,  and  in 
proportion  to  their  vigour  bear  inimical);  upon 
labdur;  but  they  have,  at  the  same  tune,  the 
direct  effect  of  widening  the  distance  but"®® 
the  different  grades  of  society,  and  induce  the 
larking  insecurity  of  which,  now  and  tl.cn, 

6' Let’the  church,  if  she  be  able  and  P™P“£=d 
to  do  so,  counteract  these  eiils  , let 
counsels  and  warnings  he  heard  through  her 
representatives,  upon  whom  the  state  ha®  ®on 
ferred  extraordinary  means  and  oportumties  to 
work  for  good.  Ve  would  accept  at  her 
hands  the  boon  of  holy  days,  as  growing  out 

of  new  and  more  charitable  views,  new  mea- 
sures and  a successful  combatting  ot  tile 
favourite  theory  of  the  divisibility  ot  labour, 
substituting  for  it  the  more  Christian  prac- 
tice of  a rational  divisibility  of  rest. 


Guide  to  Hauling  Island.— Spencer, 

314,  High  llolborn. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  little 
works  of  its  class  that  has  fallen  in  our  way 
for  a long  time.  We  felt  it  to  be  a reproach  to 
onr  country  to  see  its  guide-books  so  far  in- 
ferior to  many  such  productions  on  the  conti- 
nent • but  we  cannot  complain  in  this  instance, 
for  we  have  a work  not  only  interesting  to  the 
tourist,  but  worth  a place  on  the  librai  j table. 
The  illustrations,  thirty-seven  in  number,  and 
a map,  give  it  a charm  and  a value  beyond  any 
Reference  book.  The  editor,  with  much 
good  taste,  has  introduced  drawings  ot  the  old 
fhurcl.es  of  the  Island,  with  architectural  de- 
tails. although  we  think  some  of  *e  remarks 
that  accompany  them  rather  apocryphal  I he 
modern  buildings  also  and  other  objects  of  tn 
terest  are  introduced,  and  illustrations  of  a 
feu  celebrated  objects  of  the  neighbouring 
places,  in  particular  of  a beautiful  monument 
by  Flaxman,  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  a vig- 
nette of  the  superb  old  cross  of  Chichester,  a 
view  of  a noble  relic,  the  lofty  turret  and  re- 
mains of  Warblington  Castle,  and  tlie  Castle 
at  Porchester.  . . 

We  have  likewise  a singular  and  interesting 
nlan  of  the  ground-work  of  a Roman  villa, 
whose  remains  were  discovered  at  Bignor,  and 
a vignette  of  equally  curious  import,  shewing  a 
“ stone  sarcophagus,  with  glass  and  other  vases, 
found  in  1817.  at  Avisford  Hill,  seven  miles 
from  Chichester. 


: wuuiu  jic  *i  ud  

Valenza.  * Near  these  residences  there  existed 
a small  church,  or  rather  a chapel,  in  which 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  was  reverenced,  called 
delle  grazie.  In  this  chapel  Gaspero  placed 
a picture  in  which  all  the  members  of  his 
family  were  represented. 

In  1463  Gaspero  gave  the  ample  space  oc- 
cupied by  his  houses  to  the  order  of  preachers, 
that  a temple  to  the  Virgin  might  be  erected. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1464.  I o the  con- 
struction of  this  edifice  many  benevolent  per- 
sons contributed,  and  among  others  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  but  more  than  all  Vimercati,  with 
his  usual  generosity,  and  to  him  is  entirely 
due  the  erection  of  the  adjoining  convent,  lie 
was  very  rich,  and  died  ; without  male  descen- 
dants, appointing,  in  his  codicil  of  Hot,  the 
Duke  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza  his  testamen- 
tary executor.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
new  temple  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  and 
the  adjoining  convent,  were  not  completed. 
It  lias  been  stated  by  some  writers  that  tins 
church  had  originally  the  form  of  a Greek 
cross,  and  that  Ludovico  ll  Moro,  who  was 
anxious  to  finish  it,  changed  the  plan  into  that 
of  the  Latin  cross,  in  the  year  1-18-,.  But  the 
opinion  that  the  Greek  cross  was  the  original 
design  has  met  with  much  opposition,  it  has 


til  the  upper  apartments  and  mezzanines. 
These  mezzanines  are  formed  only  on  the  'wo 
sides  of  the  palace,  towards  the  smaller  courts, 
and  around  them,  without  appearing  in  either 
of  the  external  fronts,  the  noble  elevation  of 
which  they  would  in  some  degree  injure. 

The  building  at  the  end  of  one  of  th  e smaller 
yards,  towards  the  garden,  was  built  for o » 
seum  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  the  other  for 
a conservatory.  The  principal  floor  is  dittoed 
into  four  noble  suits  of  rooms,  preceded  by  an 

antichamber  for  the  livery  servants  and  by 
other  chambers  for  servants  of  a high™  class. 
The  large  rooms  which  surround  the  area 
the  central  yard  lead  to  the  saloon  of  recep- 
tion, which,  in  its  elevation,  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  two  floors. 

At  each  corner  of  the  palace  tile  apartments 
already  named  opon  upon  a balcony  or  tel  i ace, 
and  that  at  the  south  leads  to  a tor™;?  S”'3™ 
formed  on  the  wings  of  the  building,  and 
serving  as  a conservatory.  On  the  second 
floor  there  are  secondary  apartments  ioi 
family  and  strangers;  also  rooms  for  female 
servants  and  wardrobes,  and  various  apart 
ments  employed  as  libraries.— From,  the  At  cln 
iect,  Engineer,  and  Surveyor. 


Church  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell.— 
Tltis  church,  built  by  Mr.  fa 
nine  or  ten  years  ago  surveyed  by  Mr  Barthtoo 
mew,  the  architect,  when  the  timbers  of  tin  F® ■ ‘ 
roof  of  it  were  found  in  fine  preservation,  though 
the  slate  covering  over  them  required  to  be  renewed. 
The  Dissenters  of  all  denominations  then  milted to 
refuse  a church-rate  for  the  purpose,  bnt  ou .of  very 
shame  they  several  years  afterwards  raised  by w dun. 
tary  subscription  about  a third  part  of  the 
of  funds  necessary  for  a proper  repau,  and  wind, 
money  they  squandered  away  in  surface-work .and 
vulgar  tinsel,  but  neglecting  every  substantial  of 
. . .1  n,i,io,i  tn  tVii»  Done  altar-piece 


vulear  tinsel,  out  ncgiti-ung,  j 

design  lias  met  with  much  opposition  it  has  the  fabric  . they  even  , added  to 

been  repotted  tbat  .Braniante  was  employed  in  some  M-fag  frame,  which  bad 


been  reported  xuai  ‘ , V , . 

this  work,  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  cupola,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  existence,  was  constructed  by  Leonard i ca 
Vinci.  The  principal  front  remains  in  its  an- 
cient state,  with  the  exception  of  the  side-gates, 
which  are  of  modern  construction,  and  have 
been  introduced  either  because  there  were  none 
when  the  church  was  originally  built,  or  be- 
cause they  had  fallen  to  decay. 

The  Dominicans  occupied  this  ehuicn  tin 
the  7th  of  March,  1797,  the  time  of  their  sup- 
pression, after  which  the  convent  was  used  as 
a barracks,  the  church  remaining  open  ana 
becoming  subsidiary  to  the  parish  ot  bt.  Vit- 
tore These  friars  possessed,  near  Vigevano 
la  Sforsescha,  the  well-known  large  space  ot 
ground,  given  to  them  by  Lodovico  il  Moro, 
but  since  their  suppression  it  has  passed  to  the 
exchequer.  In  this  convent  was  the  Supper  ot 
the  Apostles,  bv  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a painting 
in  fresco  of  great  celebrity,  but  of  which,  in 
the  present  day,  scarcely  a trace  is  to  be  dis- 
covered. , i 

Palazzo  Archikto—  In  a large  garden, 
near  the  street,  called  della  Pass, one,  ...  the 
month  of  September,  1833,  the  most  noble  the 
Count  Giuseppe  Archinto  caused  to  be  laid 
the  foundations  of  a palace,  which  should  serve 
him  as  a private  residence  in  Milan,  and  which 
was  erected,  in  the  course  of  four  successive 


some  paper-hangers  inppeiy  muu. — a-.  , 

ther,  gilt  the  vestry  looking-glass  frame,  which  haf 
been  better  left  of  the  native  colour  of  the  wood; 
Now  mark  the  event;  the  trustees  of  the  church 
are  at  present  re-slating  the  building,  but  not  tfll 
the  timber  frame-work,  which  was  in  such  ha®  Pre- 
servation, has  become  most  *nously  affert* 
through  the  neglect  with  wet  and  dry  roti  Th 
sapient  refusers  of  the  church-rate  are  both  land 
lotos  and  tenants  of  the  fabric,  and  are  a Iso  pit™ 
of  the  living.  The  same  wise  men  of  Gotham  hav 
?or  nine"  Irs  refused  and  neglected  to  pamt  t 
external  work  of  their  other  church  of  bt.  Join 
though  bound  by  their  leases  to  do  so  every  four! 
yearf  at  least,  to  their  own  residences— Cormpo, 
dent.  . 

The  New  Church  at  Hartshill,  in  t 
narish  of  Mancetter,  Warwickshire,  is  about  to  1 
built  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Thomas  Larki 
Walker,  late  of  London.  We  hear  that  tome  cor 
nlaints  have  been  made  or  objections  taken 
account  of  an  alleged  departure  from  ancient  ori 
S in  to  character  of  the  design  ; but  we  ca 
not  give  currency  to  any  detrimental  rumouis, 
that  which  may  originate  in  disappointment,  piqi 
or  a spirit  of  extreme  intermeddling. 

Erection  of  a New  Church  and  Chap 

ix  Lambeth.— A new  church  is  about  to  be  b 

in  York-street,  near  the  Marsh-gate,  Lambeth, 
a chapel  of  ease  is  intended  for  Kennmgtoi , 
whiefftbe  Prince  of  Wales , as  lord  of  theTnanor,  ■ 
given  a donation  Of  100/* 
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WOOD  PAVEMENTS. 

Again  we  are  compelled  to  postpone  our 
notice  of  the  wood  pavement  we  had  prepared 
ourselves  for,  owing  to  some  delay  in  reference 
to  the  foreign  patents;  and  although  we  had 
intended,  and  in  fact  promised,  another  paper 
in  case  of  this  disappointment,  we  have  to 
plead  our  excuse  in  the  prospect  there  was, 
until  too  late  for  other  arrangements,  of  having 
the  particular  one  referred  to.  While  on  this 
subject,  we  may  mention  that  we  have  had  a 
very  ingenious  description  of  block  brought  to 
our  notice  that  combines  the  double  lock,  that 
is  to  say,  the  blocks  wedge  upwards  and  down- 
wards. It  combines  also  the  inclined  direction 
of  fibre,  and  the  great  economy  of  cutting  up 
from  the  round  tree  which  polygonal  blocks 
possess.  It  also  embraces  dowelling ; in  short, 
it  appears  to  unite  the  favourite  properties  of 
each  of  the  best  plans  of  wood  patents. 

We  conclude  this  week’s  notice  of  the  sub- 
ject by  a letter  just  received,  in  which  an  evil 
is  pointed  out  that  only  requires  to  be  men- 
tioned to  suggest  its  own  remedy.  It  is  clearly 
obvious  that  the  process  of  watering  is  unne- 
cessary on  wooden  pavements,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  cleaning.  The  state  of  the  wooden 
pavement  in  Regent-street,  after  the  sweeping 
of  the  patent  machine,  proves  that  to  keep  it 
clean  and  dry  is  the  desideratum.  Granite  or 
Macadamized  roads  are  one  thing,  and  the 
wooden  pavement,  in  all  its  characteristics,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  a road — different ; therefore  a 
different  treatment  is  required.  Presently 
people  will  come  to  see  that  the  causeway  and 
the  carriage-way  maybe  treated  alike;  keep 
them  clean  and  dry,  and  comfort  and  economy, 
absolute  economy , will  be  the  result : — 

“ Sir, — Can  you  inform  me  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  journal,  the  reason  of  the  wooden 
pavement  being  watered  in  dry  weather  ? 

“ I am  in  the  habit  of  riding  over  a great  por- 
tion of  it  daily,  and  find  it  exceedingly  dangerous 
and  unsafe,  so  much  so,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten 
I am  compelled  to  dismount  and  lead  my  horse, 
which  causes  me  considerable  delay.  I cannot  see 
myself,  that  there  is  the  slightest  use  for  water,  as 
one  of  its  chief  characteristics  is,  that  no  dust  is 
produced  by  it.  No  one  can  be  more  in  favour  of 
the  wood  than  myself,  as  long  as  it  is  kept  dry, 
but  by  making  it  wet  and  slippery,  it  becomes  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  roads  for  equestrians  that 
there  can  be. 

11  Your  obedient  servant, 

“ Ratio.” 


WOOD  PAVEMENT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — As  licensee  and  representative  of  Mr.  Stead, 
the  original  introducer  of  the  invention  of  Wood 
Pavements,  I have  invariably  abstained  from  con- 
troversial correspondence  in  the  public  prints  on 
the  subject,  upon  the  principle,  that  in  the  position 
in  which  Mr.  Stead  stands  at  present,  with  his 
legal  patent  right,  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor 
politic  in  me  to  do  so  ; and  also,  from  a want  of 
confidence  in  myself  to  enter  the  lists  with  such 
weapons  as  the  attempted  usurpers  who  aspire  to 
deprive  Mr.  Stead  of  his  right  in  equity  and  law 
to  this  invaluable  invention,  have  been  accustomed 
to  wield.  In  No.  6,  however,  of  The  Builder, 
my  attention  is  drawn  to  a letter  from  Mr.  J.  Lee 
Stevens  (late  of  the  Metropolitan  Wood  Paving 
Company),  which,  with  the  sanction  of  the  paten- 
tee, I will  briefly  notice,  in  reference  to  certain 
queries  contained  therein  : at  the  same  time,  be  so 
kind  as  to  understand  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
follow  this  correspondence  further,  or  to  take  up 
the  gauntlet  to  every  one  of  (I  believe)  forty  as- 
sumed patentees,  who  may  choose  to  throw  it  down, 
as,  in  all  probability,  this  will  be  my  first  and  last 
essay ; nor  would  I now  have  taken  up  my  pen  to 
notice  Mr.  Lee  Stevens's  remarks,  were  I not  in- 
clined to  believe,  from  what  has  lately  come  to  my 
knowledge,  that  the  slanders  and  perversions  of 
facts  which  from  time  to  time  have  emanated  from 
the  Metropolitan  Company  (to  underrate  the  exer- 
tions of  the  original  patentee  to  their  own  aggran- 
dizement), attributed  to  that  gentleman  by  the  per- 
son whom  the  trustees  of  the  company  “ have  con- 
sidered advantageous  should  take  upon  himself  the 
duties  performed  by  Mr.  Lee  Stevens,”  were  not 
his  productions,  and  such  having  seldom  been  prac- 
tised by  any  public  body  having  the  least  pretension 
to  fair  dealing.  However,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
now  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  nor  will  I enter  into 
any  long  detail  (as  I might  do)  of  the  means  re- 
sorted to  by  the  self-assumed  Count  de  Lisle,  and  his 
then  agent  and  associate  in  Lisle  Street,  to  obtain 
his  information  from  the  legitimate  patentee,  to  get 
up  his  pirated  scheme — of  the  trumped-up  story 


that  the  Metropolitan  Company  were  ordered  to  re- 
place Stead’s  hexagon  blocks  in  the  Old  Bailey  with 
theirs — of  the  totally  unfounded  report — as  con- 
firmed by  the  Board  of  Surveyors — of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Manchester  being  eager  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Company’s  paving,  that 
of  Mr.  Stead,  which  alone  had  hitherto  been  used 
there,  having  entirely  failed.  I merely  notice 
such,  as  shewing  ground  for  my  belief  that  Mr. 
Stevens  may  be  free  from  the  slander  cast  upon 
him  by  his  successor  in  office.  Before  replying  to 
Mr.  Stevens’s  queries,  let  me  first  observe  to  him,  that 
my  conviction  (from  information  to  which  few  can 
have  access)  is,  that  in  so  far  as  the  principle  of 
“ Wood-block  paving  of  similar  sizes  and  dimen- 
sions ” is  concerned,  not  one  of  the  numerous  spe- 
cimen patents  based  on  specific  shape  or  form, 
which  have  been  applied  for  and  obtained,  can 
evade  the  category  on  that  point,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  which  any  mechanic  of  the  commonest 
capacity  could  not  have  devised,  and  ten  times  the 
number  ; but,  however,  as  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tent of  legal  right  of  the  original  patentee  will  soon 
now  be  decided  by  the  highest  judicial  court  dele- 
gated by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose,  I agree 
with  Mr.  Stevens,  that  it  would  be  lost 
time  and  quite  out  of  place  to  make  your  valuable 
journal  a vehicle  for  the  discussion  of  this  point, 
beyond  noticing  (what  Mr.  Stevens  to  his  credit 
candidly  admits  he  has  at  all  times  done,  in  lec- 
turing and  writing  on  the  subject  of  wood  paving), 
“ that  the  public  owe  a debt  of  endless  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Stead  for  his  surprising  zeal  and  perse- 
verance in  introducing  it therefore,  in  my  esti- 
mation, certainly  none  can  be  better  entitled  to  the 
benefit  arising  from  it. 

Now,  Sir,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Stevens’s  first  position, 
it  does  not  require  any  man  of  scientific  knowledge 
to  decide  the  fact  which  common  sense  must  dictate, 
that  wood  laid  down  with  the  fibres  diverging  from 
the  vertical  position,  subjected  to  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  wheels  of  carriages  passing  over  the  surface,  must 
of  necessity  lie  in  a position  to  be  severed  or  sepa- 
rated sooner  from  one  another  than  when  vertical, 
and  every  stage  it  diverges  from  vertical  that  must 
increase  from  the  abrasion,  that  the  traffic  from  the 
wheels  must  cause.  Science,  nay,  common  sense 
and  nature  itself  are  at  one  on  this  subject ; more- 
over, experience  from  practice  has  demonstrated 
abundantly  the  fact,  that  the  fibre  vertical  must 
give  the  greatest  resistance  to  abrasion,  and  horizon- 
tal the  least. 

2nd.  I maintain  that  the  general  solidity  of 
wood  pavements  is  arrived  at  by  the  adoption  of  the 
hexagon  form  more  than  any  other  plan  that  can 
be  suggested ; upon  the  principle  that  the  strength 
of  cohesive  force  is  increased  according  to  the 
number  of  points  of  contact  by  which  the  blocks 
unite.  In  this  the  hexagon  (Mr.  Stevens  must 
admit)  certainly  has  the  advantage  over  other  tried 
angular  forms,  without  being  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  necessity  of  dowelling,  which  could  be  used  as 
well  with  the  hexagons,  but  are  not  at  all  requisite 
(as  you  justly  remark  in  No.  5 of  The  Builder), 
the  pavement  shortly  becoming  a solid  and  im- 
moveable mass,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  sand 
with  which  it  is  covered,  finding  its  way  and  form- 
ing a firm  concretion  betwixt  the  joints,  and  with 
their  expansion,  wedging  and  binding  the  blocks 
thoroughly. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Stevens’s  third  position  as  to  the 
simplicity  of  laying  down  and  raising  the  hexagon 
block,  I have  simply  to  ask,  can  he,  or  any  of 
the  respective  patentees  named  by  him,  lay  either  of 
their  paving  properly  down  with  the  assistance  only 
of  mere  boys  or  inexperienced  paviours  ? because,  I 
say,  hexagons  can  be  managed  by  such  hands  as 
well  as  by  the  most  experienced.  It  would  be 
superfluous,  for  many  reasons,  to  go  into  any 
lengthened  argument  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
one  shape  of  block  over  another ; such  questions 
are  not  to  be  determined  by  abstract  or  scientific 
means,  but  by  experience,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  or  not  we  yet  possess  sufficient  practical 
knowledge  of  wood  paving  to  be  able  to  say  absolutely 
that  a particular  shape  is  the  best  .possible  for  a 
particular  situation.  Many  persons  believe  that  no 
one  shape  of  block  is  universally  the  best,  and  there 
appears  to  be  at  least  some  plausibility  in  this 
opinion,  as  those  of  your  readers  who  have  seen 
the  last  number  of  that  rising  and  highly  talented 
periodical,  the  Artisan,  will  acknowledge;  the  ques- 
tion is  discussed  at  such  length  in  that  publication 
that  it  leaves  me  nothing  to  remark  upon  relative  to 
that  subject.  I must  observe,  however,  that  although 
no  one  description  of  block  may  be  the  best  univer- 
sally, the  experience  of  the  past  appears  to  indicate 
that  the  hexagon  is  the  best  at  least  in  general  and  for 
paving  highways,  &c.,  and  as  such  I must  now  re- 
commend it  to  the  public,  although,  in  deference  to 
its  opinion,  any  selection  that  may  be  made  of  the 
many  specimens  that  are  and  may  be  exhibited,  I 
am  prepared  to  contract  for.  In  those  countries 
where  wood  paving  of  every  description  has  been 
longer  in  use,  and  where,  of  course,  there  must  be  an 
accumulation  of  experience  respecting  it,  all  diver- 


sities of  form  have  gradually  settled  down  into  the 
hexagon,  which  certainly  appears  to  me  to  shew, 
that  taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances  of 
cost,  durability,  and  efficiency,  the  hexagon  block 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  best.  Nevertheless,  I am 
glad  to  see  every  variety  of  form  obtaining  a trial, 
as  out  of  such  experience  much  useful  information 
must  result ; the  introducer  of  every  variety  will  of 
course  proclaim  the  shape  he  assumes  to  be  the  best ; 
but  experience  will  in  due  time  solve  that  question, 
and  all  hypothetical  reasonings  are,  in  the  meantime, 
only  calculated  to  mislead,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
weigh  nothing  against  the  result  of  actual  practice. 
The  question  has  hitherto  been  mOst  unfairly  dis- 
cussed, and  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Company  to  bring  their  assumed  patent  before 
the  public,  has  been  any  thing  but  creditable  to 
them.  Will  Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  turn,  oblige  me  by 
replying  to  a few  questions,  which  he  can  do  from 
his  late  connection  with  that  company  ? 

1st. — What  means  were  resorted  to  with  certain 
members  of  the  Committee  of  St.  Marylebone  to 
obtain  their  report  in  favour  of  the  Metropolitan 
Company’s  tender  ? 

2nd.  Has  Mr.  Stevens  any  reason  for  believing 
to  the  contrary,  that  from  an  informality  in  the  ten- 
der of  the  original  patentee,  that  it  was  rejected 
from  this  cause  alone,  and  he  of  course  precluded 
from  repairing  the  Old  Bailey  of  the  damage  caused 
by  the  swelling  of  the  blocks,  from  the  wood  being 
unseasoned,  and  placed  on  no  substratum  ? 

3rd.— Was  Mr.  Stevens  not  aware  that  the 
sinking  in  the  centre  of  Hunter-street  originated 
solely  by  the  settling  of  the  new  ground  of  the  deep 
trenches  dug  by  the  water  and  gas  companies,  on 
becoming  consolidated,  as  certified  by  four  respect- 
able parish  surveyors  ? 

What  has  become  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany’s Act  of  Parliament  for  incorporation arranged 
to  be  obtained  this  session,  and  held  out  as  another 
clap-trap  for  the  public  ? 

Was  the  object  of  the  Metropolitan  Companv 
obtaining  an  injunction  from  the  Lord  Chancellor 
against  Saunders  for  the  paving  in  front  of 
King’s  College,  Strand,  another  manoeuvre  ? If 
not,  why  have  they  not  proceeded  to  trial,  as  they 
were  bound  to  do  ? Was  it  from  the  result  of  the 
trial  “ Macnamara  v.  Hulse  and  others  (viz.  Metro- 
politan Company),  2nd  Dec.  last,  in  which  Lord 
Abinger  ruled  that  Macnamara  had  the  prior  right  to 
the  shape  assumed  by  the  Metropolitan  Company, 
who  thereupon,  to  avoid  the  verdict  being  against 
them,  availed  of  the  proof  that  McAr thy,  a patentee 
of  1818,  had  had  the  prior  right  to’  that  shape 
which  both  of  them  had  claimed  ? 

In  closing  these  hurried  remarks,  I may  mention 
that  Mr.  Stead’s  predictions  as  to  the  Metropolitan 
Company’s  pavement  are  now  being  rapidly  realized  ; 
Leadenhall-street,  Holborn,  Regent-street,  and 
St.  Paul  s Church-yard,  even  with  the  constant 
repairs  resorted  to,  are  evidently  breaking  up,  and 
even  their  pet  specimen  in  Whitehall,  so  carefully 
nursed,  must  share  the  same  fate  unless  it  is  con- 
tinually watched.  Contrast  the  hexagons  : there  is  the 
Strand  to  speak  for  itself,  perfect,  and  fully  30  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  plan,  and  subjected  to  ten 
times  the  trafic  of  Whitehall,  and  which  has  never 
been  in  one  instance  repaired.  What  more  in  the 
name  of  wonder  is  required  ? The  public  will 
judge  and  decide  for  itself,  it  is  always  just ; and 
these  stubborn  and  Incontrovertible  facts  are  before 
it. — I am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Alex.  B.  Blackie. 
General  Wood  Paving  Company’s  Office, 

250,  Strand,  Temple  Bar, 

London,  4th  April,  1843. 

Since  writing  the  preceding,  letters  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  of  this  day,  from  Messrs.  PU- 
brow  and  Prosser,  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan 
\\  ood  Paving  Company,  which  will  expose  to  the 
public  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  the  farcical 
system  that  has  been  carried  on  by  these  would-be 
patentees  to  the  invention  of  wood  paving.  The 
strip  of  deal  between  the  rows  of  hexagon  blocks 
dowelled  together,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Stead  for 
Durham-street,  Adelphi,  and  Holbom-hill,  three 
years  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Perring’s  patent.  So 
much  for  the  originality  of  the  bright  inventive 
genius  of  such  persons.  The  accusation  as  regards 
that  patent  comes  with  a bad  grace  from  the  Metro- 
politan Company,  as  their  pretended  inventor  and 
his  clique  were  much  less  scrupulous  in  the  means 
they  resorted  to  to  obtain  information  for  his  patent 
than  any  charge,  however  gross,  that  they  can  bring 
against  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Perring. 


It  was  stated  the  other  day  by  Sir  Isambard 
Brunei,  that  but  seven  lives  had  been  lost  in  making 
the  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  while  near  forty  meS 
were  killed  in  the  building  of  the  New  Lindon 
Bridge. 

A subscription  is  getting  up  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a monument  over  the  grave  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Bunyan  in  Bunhill-fields’  burying- 
ground.  3 6 


no 


THE  BUILDER. 


GOTHIC  ARCHING. 


A GREAT  deal  lias  been  written  relative  to 
the  strength  of  different  kinds  of  arches,  but 
it  seems  that  from  the  fall  of  pointed  arch.- 
lecture,  till  very  lately,  sight  has  been  lost  of 
the  principle,  that  that  which  is  practically  the 
strongest  and  most  convenient,  is  practically 

the  best.  ■ 

These  properties  are  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  by  Gothic  arches ; for  t e>  « 
subsist  firmly,  of  a construction  much  lighter, 
and  containing  much  less  quantity  of  mate- 
rials than  any  other  kind  ; the  most  ignoran 
may  learn  this,  without  acquiring  scientific 
knowledge  : all  other  arches  require  to  be  com- 
plete, or  they  will  almost  entirely  fall,  but 
aspiring  pointed  arches,  containing  no  mate- 
rials which  are  really  hanging  m a state 
jeopardy  from  downward  pressure,  have  less 
tendenc'v  than  any  other  kind  of  arches  to 
thrust  out  their  abutments  and  derange  their 
haunches  ; for  having  no  horizontal  crowns  o 
fall  down,  they  are  destitute  of  that  outwardly 
wedging  property,  which  causes  the  ruin  of 
other  arches,  and  that  of  the  piers  beneath 

th  The  stones  composing  the  lofty  ancient 

scarcely  Sd^Se^!  ^ ^ 

up  to  their  very  points,  notwithstanding 
other  halves  have  been  destoyed,  and  three 

SSSSS^ocSXm 

t0A ‘hiri"e"f  the  strength  of  Gothic 
arches  I it, ? that  all  the  handsomest  and  most 
successful  great  modern  domes  arc  neaily,  it 
not  quite,  in°  the  form  of  Gothic  arches  merely 

lg“;TCan” ’ ’-3  together  at  thei^  heads ; 

fe£r.£  * ; 

subterranean  artificial  grotto  at  the  foot  °f  a 
hill  called  Xochicalco,  in  Mexico,  s to  be  found 
a mall  cupola  of  the  form  here  shewn  about 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  rather  more  m height 
composed  of  circular  courses  of  masonry 
wrought  and  fitted  together  with  much 
actness,  and 


of  St.  George’s 
Chapel  at  Wind- 
sor, the  upper 
parts  of  which  are 
very  steep  and  near- 
ly straight,  while 
the  lower  parts  of 
them  are  small 
and  considerably 
curved,  a degree  of 
ugliness  is  pro- 
duced, which  is 
rarely  to  be  found 
in  any  members  of 
pointed  architec- 
ture 


1C-  Winchester  Cathedral. 

Some  of  those  who  write  upon  the  equili- 
brium of  arches,  assert  that  over  each  abut- 
ment of  a semi-circular  arch  a load  ot  infinite 
altitude  is  required,  in  order  to  counter-balance 
the  key-stone  and  otherparts  of  the  arch,  which, 
from  their  downward  pressure,  are  m jeopardy, 
and  tend  to  thrust  away,  the  abutments  intended 
to  confine  them  ; but  as  such  an  altitude  would 
be  neither  convenient  nor  possible,  and  as 
rrreat  weight  added  to  the  abutments  would 
make  them  sink  into  the  earth,  anil  thus  rum 
the  arch,  some  have  imagined  that  to  omit  the 
lower  parts  of  the  arch  and  to  make  it  only  a 
segment  of  a circle,  with  no  part  of  the  arch 
deeper  than  ? 

from  b to  c,  is  £ 11//  /7 T’7'7’’—  ^ - 

to  omit  that 
portion  of  it 
ffiich  it 


with  a circular 
vent  or  tube 
nine  inches  di- 
ameter extend- 
ing upwardly 
from  the  apex 
of  it.* 

This  singular 
cupola  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the 
work  of  the  an- 
cient Mexicans.  Mcucan  Dome. 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  superior 
stability  for  their  purpose,  of  tfae  anwent  high 
pointed  arches,  than  the  fact  of  the  lower 
arches  of  succeeding  times  requiring  much 
more  abutment,  as  may  he  seen  in  the  immense 
buttresses  which  confine  the  root  ot  King  s 
College  Chapel  at  Cambridge.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  strongest  pointed  arches  are  to  be 
found  in  Wykeham’s  work  in  the  nave  o 
Winchester  Cathedral,  which  was  elected 
when  the  more  beautiful  and  venerable  two- 
centred  arch  began  to  corrupt  into  the  low 
four-centred  arch  : in  this  example  the  summit 
of  the  arch  is  vet  steep,  and  the  eye  does  not 
at  first  notice  the  loss  of  beauty  result- 
ing from  the  change ; but  in  the  arches 

* “ En  un  foieulo  del  salon  mas  interior,  se  halla  fabricada 
en  el  espesor  de  la  boveda  un  cfapnla  de  figure  cdmca  de  dos 
Varas  dc  diametro  y algo  mas  de  eje  ; en  sa  cuspide  hay  un 
tubo  de  un  cuarta  de  difmetro,  que  sema  dc  respiredero ; y 
todo  lo  interior  ere  Vestido  di  piedras  cuadradas,  pucstas  en 
filas  circulares  con  mucha  union  y limpieza.  —Account  ot 
Three  Expeditions  by  Captain  Dupaix  in  the  years  180o,  0, 
7,  in  search  of  the  Mexican  Antiquities.  Pans,  1 834 . 


wnicn  it  , , 

neither  convenient,  nor  even  possible,  to  load 
sufficiently  to  resist  the  outwardly  wedging 
propertv  of  the  upper  voussoirs.  But  however 
this  subject  may  be  involved  in  obscurity,  and 
however  little  may  from  the  want  of  actual  ex- 
periments be  known  relative  to  it,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  a very  considerable  portion  of  the 
whole  weight  of 'a  circular  segmental  arch  is 
thrusting  away  the  abutments,  whereas  in  a 
high  pointed  arch  the  materials  are  in  no  such 
jeopardy,  with  a direct  downward  pressure,  so 
} that  the  Gothic  architects,  in  omitting  all  the 
I dangerous  parts  of  an  arch,  shewed  a kindlier 
and  more  refined  acquaintance  with  practical 
science,  than  those  who  have  written  the  most 
ingenious  and  abstruse  theories  upon  the  equi- 
librium of  arches,  and  who,  instead  of  seeking 
to  reduce  the  quantity  of  materials  in  jeopardy, 
have  only  sought  to  burthen,  at  an  enormous 
expense  of  solid  masonry,  the  extrados  and 
piers  of  the  arch  in  a manner  which  in  cases  ot 
i doubtful  foundations  might  grind  the  whole 
] work  into  the  earth. 

i Notwithstanding  the  simple  and  obvious 
I superiority  of  the  pointed  arch  for  many  pur- 
I poses  of  architecture, the  doubts  upon  this  sub- 
I ject  which  have  been  entertained  by  some  of 
' the  most  eminent  men  are  singular.  D’Agin- 
court,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  his  “ Histon  e de 
l’Art,”  &c.  (page  82,)  gives  upon  this  sub- 
ject  the  following  curious  assemblage  ot 

Les  Mathematiciens  et  les  Auteurs  de 
traites  d’ architecture  ne  sont  pas  tout  de  la 
mthne  opinion,  sur  la  force  comperee  de  1 arc 
en  plein-ceintre  et  de  l’arc  en  ogive,  et  par 
consequent  sur  celle  des  deux  genres  de  vo Cites 
qui  en  resultent ; mais  le  plus  grand  n ombre 
d’entre  eux  penclient  en  faveur  de  1 arc  en 
ogive.”  . . . , - •. 

“ L.  B.  Alberti,  il  est  vrai  apres  avoir  deent 
l’arc  en  tiers  point,  ajoute  qu’il  regarde  1 arc 
circulaire  comme  le  plus  fort,  rectum  arcum 
omnium  esse  finnissimum  cum  re  ipsa  censent, 
turn  et  ratione  argumentoque  monstrant.  Lib. 
iii.  cap.  13. 

“ Brunelleschi,  aucontraire,  dans  le  discours 
que  Vasari  lui  fait  tenir  lorsqu’il  rendit  compte 
de  ses  operations  pour  la  construction  de  la 
voCtte  de  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  explique  comment, 
pour  la  rendre  plus  forte,  il  a prefere  lui  donner 
il  sesto  di  quarto  acuto.” 

Cesariano,  dans  une  note  de  son  coinmen - 
taire  sur  le  chapitre  ii.  du  livre  Ier.de  Vitruve. 
observe  que  l’arc  aigu  est  capable  de  soutenir 
un  grand  poids,  dans  sa  partie  superieure  et 
perpendiculairement,  mais  que  lateralement  il 
offre  moins  de  resistance  que  l’arc  en  plein- 
ceintre.”  . ,. 

“ Francis  Sonsovino,  fils  du  celtbre  archi- 
tecte  de  ce  nom,  dans  une  lettrequi  est  la  6“  du 
tome  V.  des  Lettere  Pittoriche,  rapporte  ainsi 
les  motifs  qui  engagerent  a fairc  usage  de  l’arc 
en  ogive,  dans  la  construction  des  vohtes  du 
palais  de  la  commune,  il  Venise:  Ferclie  Ira  le 
forme  de’  volti  b molto  piii  forte  l’acuta  che  la 


mezza  sferica,  essendochb  l'acuta,  per  essere 
parte  di  triangolo,  h difficile  che  per  1 angolo 
nel  quale  le  due  linee  si  urtano  e serrano  in- 
sieme,  possa  cedere  o spezzarsi. 

“ Blondel,  dans  son  (lours  d’Architecture, 
pens  que  l’arc  en  ogive  a moins  de  poussee. 
Belidoraulivre  II.  dela  Science  des  Ingemeurs, 
donne  une  methode  pour  calculer  la  poussee 
quo  les  arcs  circulates  et  aigus  exercent  vers 
le  point  de  l’impost.” 

« Le  p.  Frisi,  dans  une  petite  dissertation 
imprimee  a Livourne  en  1766,  sous  le  titre  de 
Saggio  sopra  l’architettura  gotica,  fait  une 
distinction  conforme  a celle  de  Cessariano. 
Milizia,  Principi  d’architettura  civile,  tom.  1. 
cap.  17  dit  formellement : Gli  archi  Gotici 
sono  i piu  forti ; ettom.  iii.  cap.  5.  La  struttura 
delle  volte  Gotiche  e la  piu  vantaggiosa ; ha 
minore  spenta  di  qualunque  altra  specie  di 
volta.” 

“ M.  Rondeletcst  durntae  sentiment.  ‘ Les 
vohtes  surhaussees,  e’est-a-dire  dont  la  hauteur 
du  ceintre  est  plus  grande  que  la  moitle  du 
diami-tre,  ont  l’avantage  de  pousser  moms  que 
celles  qui  sont  en  plein-ceintre.’  tom  . n.  p.  Id  J. 

1 Du  Traite  classique  dont  il  a ennchi  1 art  de 
batir.  Jo  l’ai  vu,  a Rome,  on  preparer  les  ma- 
teriaux  et  en  recueillir  les  preuves,  an  milieu 
de  tout  ce  que  Tart  ancien  offre  de  plus  par- 
fait.’  ” . 

“ M.  Francesconi,  Professeur  de  Geometrie 
au  College  de  St.  Marc,  dans  une  des  notes  de 
sa  dissertation  sur  un  lettre  attribuoc  a Castig- 
Hone  on  a Raphael,  n’approuve  pas  que  l auteur 
de  cette  lettre  trouve  plus  de  force  a 1 arc  cir- 
culaire qu’a  l’arc  en  tiers-point. 

Mr  Ware,  in  discoursing  upon  the  same 
subieot,  notices  that  Gautier  says  “ that 
pointed  arches  mere  used  in  bridges,  churches, 
and  other  buildings,  ‘par  la  fa.ro  moms  de 
poussee.’  ” Sir  Christopher  « rot.  makes  a 
similar  observation,  adding,  “ that  these  arches 
require  less  centreing  and  thinner  stones. 

while  a daily  supply  of  fresh  information 
continues  to  prove  more  and  more,  that  the  eco- 
nomy and  scientific  construction  ot  pointed  ar- 
chitecture, were,  if  possible,  more  eminent  than 
its  beauty  of  form  and  detail,  it  is  singula!  that 
the  minds  of  men  at  the  present  dav  seem  to 
prefer  the  use  of  the  declined  Gothic  ot  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  oven  though  they  may 
sometimes  disdain  to  use  the  festered  and 
corrupt  details  of  that  period,  they  persist  m 
using  the  inelegant  and  unsafe  flat  window- 
heads  then  ill  use,  under  a pretence  that  arched 
windows  are  unlit  for  domestic  edifices,  which 
do  indeed  require  at  once  the  greatest  strength 
and  the  most  judicious  economy  which  the 
employment  of  a moderate  sum  of  money  can 
procure.  In  violation  of  this  principle,  we 
behold  the  flat  window-heads  of  the  now  bt. 
Katharine’s  Hospital,  London,  broken,  and  in 
some  cases  where  they  have  been  vertically 
joined  over  muntins,  we  find  the  muntms  them- 
selves cleft  vertically  beneath  the  joints,  by  toe 
subsidence  of  the  superincumbent  divided 
stones.  While  these  small  new  works  crumble 
beneath  their  own  weight,  the  great  eastern 
windows  of  the  Cathedrals  ol  fork  and 
Gloucester  have  stood  for  centuries,  though 
containing  each  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand  superficial  feet. 

How  very  nearly  the  builders  of  the  edifices 
of  Pointed  Architecture  removed  all  Jatera 
thrusting  power  from  their  arches,  is  still 
further  proved  by  the  frequent  absence  of 
Flying-buttresses,  as  mentioned  by  Je^n  Kon- 
delevih  his  “ Traite  Theorique  el  Pratique  de 
l' Art  de  Batir;’  (sixth  edition,  vol.  iv.  p- 

“ Cette  multitude  d’arcs-boutans,  dont  la 
plupart  des  eglises  Gothiques  sont  garnies  a 
Texterieur,  sont  souvent  superflus,  ainsi  que  lo 
prouvent,  independamment  de  la  thdprie,  plu- 
sieurs  edifices  de  ce  genre,  oil  1 on  a evite  d en 
metric,  quoique  leurs  vohtes  soient  beaucoup 
plus  elvees  que  la  plupart  des  grandes  nefs  au- 
dessus  des  bas-chtcs  des  eglises  ordinaries, 
telles  quo  la  Sainte-Cliapelle  a Pans,  et  a 
petite  eglise  de  Clum,  prts  la  Sorbonne,  que 
nous  avons  ddjh  citdes,  et  plusieurs  autres  qui 
n’en  sont  pas  moins  solides.’ 


And  again,  the  same  author  observes,  “ La 
courbure  de  cintre  la  plus  favorable  pour  les 
vohtes  d’arStc  est  celle  des  arcs  Gothiques, 
parce  que  la  partie  qui  pousse  la  plus  se  trouve 
supprimcc.  On  trouve  que  1 effort  de  leurpous- 
sde  Vest  que  les  trois  septihmes  de  celui  des 
routes  en  piein-cintre  de  memo  diametre, 
epaissure,  hauteur  de  pied-droit  et  forme  d ex- 
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trados,  etqu’il  suffit  de  donner  a leurs  points 
d’appui  les  trois  quarts  de  ceux  des  vofttes  en 
plein-cintre  de  meme  forme  et  dimension.” — 
Vol.  iv.  p.  292. 

There  is  yet  another  excellence  which  has 
been  practised  in  the  construction  of  Gothic 
arches,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mailer,  in  his 
“ Denkmaller  der  Deutschen  Baukunst.” 

“ In  regard  to  the  buttresses  or  contreforts 
of  the  vaulting,  we  find  a method  practised  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Cologne,  which,  although 
hitherto  unnoticed,  appears  to  be  as  judicious 
and  serviceable  as  it  is  simple. 

“ The  lower  part  of  the  vaulting  is  formed 
by  horizontal  courses  of  the  stone-work  pro- 
jecting out  from  the  wall,  similarly  to  the 
construction  observed  in  the  treasury  of 
Atreus.  Consequently,  the  actual  span  of 
the  vaulting,  and  its  volume  or  bulk,  are 
proportionally  decreased,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  abutment  is  in  the  same  degree 
strengthened.  Still  more  deserving  of  atten- 
tion is  the  manner  in  which  the  essential  parts 
are  so  linked  together  as  to  be  rendered  inca- 
pable of  thrusting  or  giving  way,  and  must 
therefore,  of  necessity,  remain  in  the  precise 
position  they  were  intended  to  be  in.”  (Trans- 
lation by  W.  H.  Leeds,  p.  153.) 

Now,  an  examin- 
ation of  the  steeple 
of  St.  Dunstan’s  in 
the  East,  London, 
willshewthatWren, 
either  from  study- 
ing the  Gothic 
buildings,  or  by  his 
own  skill,  was  led 
to  practise  the  same  mode  of  construction  as  is 
to  be  observed  in  the  vaulting  of  Cologne  Ca- 
thedral ; for  the  lower  courses  of  the  four  dy- 
ing-buttresses of  St.  Dunstan’s  steeple  are  laid 
horizontally,  and  form  indeed  one  with  the 
courses  of  the  masonry  of  the  four  pinnacles 
surmounting  the  angles  of  the  tower  of  the 
church. 

Of  the  Defects  resulting  from  the  Use  of  Gothic 

Arches,  and  of  the  Remedy  for  those  Defects. 

There  is  one  defect,  which  may  by  Over- 
sight subsist  in  an  eminent  degree  ; the  pro- 
perty by  which  pointed  arches  may,  by  reason 
of  their  steepness,  throw  off  from  their  ex- 
traaos  or  backs  the  spandrils  or  materials 
which  are  frequently  piled  upon  them.  In 
a range  of  arches  of  equal  size  and  strength 
this  is  of  no  ill  effect,  for  repose  is  preserved 
by  the  materials  of  the  spandrils  tending  to 
slide  equally  from  the  backs  of  each  pair  of 
arches,  and  thence  falling  upon  the  pier  be- 
neath them  ; but  against  the  end  arches,  must 
be  abutment  sufficient  to  resist  the  moving 
power  of  the  spandrils,  or  they  will  slide  off, 
and  the  end  arches  becoming  crippled,  the 
adjoining  arches  also  will  be  more  or  less 
deranged. 

This  is  found  in  actual  practice  : a great 
portion  of  Gothic  masonry,  being  cheap  rubble- 
work,  has  a very  great  tendency  to  roll  where- 


A.  Rubble-work  rolling  from  off  the  back  of  a Gothic 

arch. 

B.  Rubble-work  retained  in  repose  between  two  Gothic 

arches. 

C.  Spandril  graduated  in  regular  courses  upon  the  back  of 

a Gothic  arch. 

D.  Internal  arch-buttresscs  counteracting  the  bulging  of 

the  four  great  central  piers  of  a Gothic  cathedral . 

ever  there  is  a want  of  equilibrium,  hence  at 
the  crossing  of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts  of 
most  Gothic  cathedrals,  there  is  more  or  less 
giving  inwards  of  the  four  great  central  piers; 
and  to  counteract  this  failure,  and  to  render 
those  piers  capable  of  bearing  a stupendous 
tower  or  steeple,  the  most  scientifically  inge- 
nious internal  “ Arcs-boutants'’’  have  been  in- 
serted in  some  cathedrals, . as  those  of  Salis- 
bury, Wells,  and  Canterbury. 

To  prevent  this  bad  effect,  the  spandrils  over 
Gothic  arches,  and  indeed  over  all  arches 
should  be  laid  in  courses  of  squared  masonry 


or  brick-work,  and  the  backs  of  the  arches 
should  be  formed  in  a series  of  horizontal  gra- 
dations, so  as  to  have  no  tendency  to  roll  from 
off  their  seats  the  superincumbent  masonry. — 
From  Essay  on  the  Decline  of  Excellence  in 
the  Structure  and  Science  of  Modern  English 
Buildings.  By  Alfred  Bartholomew,  Esq., 
Architect,  F.A.S.,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Free- 
masons of  the  Church. 

[It  appears  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  much 
new  matter  to  communicate  relative  to  the 
construction  of  pointed  architecture,  and  is  able 
to  solve  many  difficulties  relative  to  the  thrust 
and  equilibrium  of  arches,  which  he  will  do  by 
the  application  of  the  catenaria  to  the  subject, 
and  will  further  shew  the  great  skill  of  the 
Freemasons  on  this  very  subject;  his  papers 
thereon  will  most  probably  appear  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  new  college,  of  which  he  is  hon. 
secretary.] 
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Nelson’s  Statue. — A casting  of  one  of  the 
volutes  for  Nelson’s  monument,  Trafalgar-square, 
took  place  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  a 
failure,  not  from  any  want  of  judgment  in  the 
plans  adopted  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  artist  to  whom  the 
making  of  the  ornaments  of  the  column  has  been 
intrusted,  but  to  an  unforeseen  accident ; the  back 
of  the  furnace  having  given  way  when  the  metal  was 
nearly  in  its  complete  state  of  fusion,  which  caused 
about  700  to  8001b.  of  the  boiling  metal  to  fall 
amongst  the  coals  and  ashes.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Clark  had  added  a larger  quantity  of  metal  to  the 
furnance  in  the  first  instance,  and  immediately  on 
the  accident  taking  place  attempted  the  casting,  and 
succeeded  partly  in  filling  the  mould  with  the  aid  of 
about  201b.  of  metal  which  was  fortunately  in  a fluid 
state  in  another  part  of  the  foundry.  The  casting 
has  been  taken  out  to  ascertain  that  it  was  perfect, 
and  a more  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship  in  all 
its  parts  could  not  have  been  made  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  The  quantity  of  metal 
in  the  volute  is  as  near  as  possible  to  the  weight 
calculated  upon,  being  from  10  to  11  cwt. 

Houses  of  Parliament. — A return  made  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  published  yesterday  morn- 
ing, states  that  the  total  amount  already  expended 
for  building  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  is 
380,483/.  10s.  ; the  amount  voted  has  been 
438,500/.,  and  consequently  58,016/.  10s.  is  in 
hand  unexpended,  which  will  be  required  for  works 
now  in  progress  of  completion.  It  is  estimated  that 
a further  sum  of  578,424/.  12s.  9d.  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  buildings.  The  total  amount  of 
Mr.  Barry’s  estimate  will  therefore  be  1,016,924/. 
12s.  9d.,  besides  what  will  be  required  for  complet- 
ing the  landing-places,  making  good  the  pavings, 
furniture,  and  fittings,  and  for  decorations  by  works 
of  art. — [How  funny  the  shillings  and  pence  appear 
in  the  company  of  these  formidable  amounts,  parti- 
cularly as  estimates. 

Metropolitan  Improvement. — By  direction 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  several 
houses  in  the  line  of  the  new  street,  to  lead  from 
Oxford  Street  to  Holborn,  and  which  is  to  be  called 
Oxford  Street  East,  were  sold  by  auction,  on  Mon- 
day last,  and  they  will  be  immediately  pulled  down. 
Very  rapid  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  a great  many  houses  have  been  dis- 
posed of  in  a similar  way.  Nearly  all  the  houses  on 
the  west  side  of  Plumtree  Street,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  Hyde  Street,  are  levelled  with  the  ground. 
The  street  will  be  in  a straight  line,  about  1,300  feet 
long,  and  50  feet  wide.  Applications  have  already 
been  made  to  the  Commissioners  for  ground  to 
build  upon. 

TheAeriel  Steam  Carriage. — The  following 
is  an  extract  of  a letter  from  a gentleman  closely 
connected  with  the  scientific  world  in  London,  to  a 
relative  in  this  town.  The  matter  has  been  by  most 
persons  considered  a joke,  as  it  appeared  impro- 
bable. An  Act  of  Parliament,  however,  is  now 
being  obtained,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the 
patent  in  a company,  that  it  may  be  properly  car- 
ried out ; but  until  the  first  public  trial  is  made,  the 
nature  of  the  motive  power  to  be  used  is  kept 
strictly  secret.  “ The  aerial  scheme  is  actually 
to  be  attempted;  the  trial  has  proved  effective;  it 
will  convey  six  to  eight  passengers  from  hence  to 
Paris  in  thirty  minutes,  to  Boulogne  in  twenty 
minutes.”  What  will  the  world  come  to  at  last  ? 
We  shall  by-and-by,  be  accepting  invitations  to 
Calcutta  to  dinner,  to  return  again  at  night. 

Germany — Carlsruhe. — The  opening  of  the 
railway  from  Carlsruhe  to  Manheim  will  take 
place  sooner  than  was  expected  ; it  is  fixed  for  the 
15th  of  April. — From  the  Chemin  de  Fer. 


Architecture. — We  understand  that  the  de- 
sign and  plan  of  the  intended  almshouses  at 
Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  has  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Todd,  of  Ripon,  a young  gentleman 
just  commencing  his  professional  career.  As  there 
were  seventeen  competitors,  and  this  is  his  first 
effort,  the  decision  is  highly  creditable  to  him. 
— Leeds  Mercury. 

Erection  of  a new  Hospital.  — A new 
hospital  on  an  extensive  scale  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  the  Marylebone  and  Paddington  district. 

New  Plan  for  making  Bricks,  & c. — The 
following  description  of  a new  system  applicable  to 
making  bricks,  tiles,  and  tesserae,  for  forming  lesse- 
lated  pavements  ; also  inlaid  and  mosaic  pavements 
generally  ; the  invention  of  Mr.  Prosser,  was  given 
at  a late  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts : — The 
essential  character  of  this  invention  is  moulding 
bricks  and  tiles  from  a comparatively  dry  powder, 
instead  of  from  a moist  clay.  Certain  proportions  of 
clay  and  feldspar  are  ground  to  powder,  and  well 
incorporated  ; and,  when  ready  for  the  workman,  the 
powder  contains  not  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of 
water.  This  powder  is  placed  in  a mould,  and  sub- 
jected to  a pressure,  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  mould,  and  to  the  required  thickness  of 
the  article.  When  removed  from  the  mould,  the 
article  is  subjected  to  the  usual  process  of  baking, 
&c.  The  tiles  are  cut  with  iron  and  sand,  are  not 
absolutely  dry,  never  contract,  become  rather 
heavier  by  absorption  of  water  from  the  air,  are  not 
the  better  if  made  under  a superior  pressure,  and 
can  be  baked  immediately  after  they  are  made ; 
frost  does  not  hurt  them.  Bricks  can  be  made 
cheaper  by  this  than  by  the  ordinary  process,  the 
saving  being  in  time,  not  in  material : these  bricks 
are  much  more  dense.  A box  of  shirt  buttons, 
made  by  the  same  process,  of  pipe  clay  and  fel- 
spar, was  placed  in  our  hands ; they  are  coarse,  and 
not  to  be  compared  with  mother-of-pearl ; the  ma- 
terials of  which  these  specimens  are  made  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  a sufficiently  fine' 
powder,  and  the  moulds  could  not  have  been  of  the 
best  execution.  They  are,  manifestly,  susceptible 
of  improvement. 

Spalding  Almshouses. — We  believe  our  an- 
nouncement of  Architectural  Competition  had  some 
connection  with  the  success  of  Mr.  Todd,  of  London,  to 
whom  the  palm  of  merit  has  been  awarded.  Lincoln- 
shire has  been  the  scene  of  several  triumphs  to  Mr. 
Ivendale,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  destined  to  expe- 
rience defeat ; there  were  sixteen  competitors,  and 
in  addition  to  those  just  named  were  Messrs. 
Dwyer,  of  London  ; Dain,  of  Leicester ; Mitchell, 
of  Sheffield  ; Pocock  and  Glover,  of  Hungtingdon, 
&c.  &c.  We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Todd 
to  favour  us  with  an  opportunity  of  giving  our 
readers  a sight  of  his  designs. 

Monument. — -A  chaste  tablet  of  white  marble, 
having  a suitable  inscription,  has  this  week  been 
erected  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  Thornton,  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Fawthrop,  of  that 
place.  The  execution  of  this  beautiful  tribute  to  a 
good  and  clever  man,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
the  artist — Mr.  J.  B.  Leyland,  of  Halifax. 

New  Prison. — The  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  has  been  received 
for  the  erection  of  a new  prison  for  the  borough  of 
Leeds,  upon  the  old  Armley-hall  site.  The  quan- 
tity of  land  appropriated  to  the  same  not  to  be  less 
than  seven,  and  not  to  exceed  ten  acres.  This 
official  sanction  will,  we  understand,  be  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Council  at  their 
meeting  on  Wednesday  next. 

Office  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
Guildhall — Wood  Pavement. — A meeting  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don took  place  on  Tuesday  last  at  their  office,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a report  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  paving  Cheapside  with  wood.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Alderman  Gibbs,  and  a vast 
deal  of  interest  appeared  to  exist  among  the  mem- 
bers upon  a question  affecting  so  important  a 
thoroughfare.  The  report  of  the  sub-committee 
upon  a petition  of  certain  inhabitants  of  Cheapside, 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of  paving  that 
street  from  the  Poultry  to  Newgate-street,  was 
read  : it  recommended  the  plan  of  putting  down 
wooden  blocks.  Sir  Peter  Laurie  opposed  the 
recommendation  of  the  sub-committee  upon  the 
grounds  so  frequently  discussed,  the  danger  to  man 
and  horse,  and  proposed  as  an  amendment,  “ That 
no  wood  pavement  be  introduced  for  one  year;” 
Deputy  Gordon  followed  on  the  same  side  ; Mr.  Rl 
L.  Jones  supported  the  report  of  the  sub-committee, 
and  declared  that  in  those  portions  of  the  city  in 
which  wood  pavement  had  been  introduced,  the 
greatest  satisfaction  was  felt  and  expressed  at  the 
advantages  of  the  change, — cleanliness,  comfort,  and 
convenience,  in  lieu  of  dirt  and  noise.  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  Cheapside  should  be  paved  with 
wood. 
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Laying  of  the  First  Stone  of  the  Con-  ! 
ciliation  Hall. — Yesterday  the  ceremony  took 
place  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  a building  adjoin- 
ing the  Corn-Exchange,  to  be  called  the  Conciliation 
Hall  of  Ireland;  and  at  three  o’clock  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell having  girded  on  a richly  embroidered  apron, 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Ray,  commenced  the  ceremonies. 
He  struck  the  stone  three  times  with  a mallet,  and 
after  applying  some  mortar,  ascended  the  stone, 
and  waving  his  hat  in  the  air,  called  for  three  cheers 
for  old  Ireland  and  the  Repeal.  He  then  read  the 
inscription,  which  was  as  follows  : — “ This  stone, 
the  first  stone  of  the  Conciliation  Hall  of  Ireland, 
to  be  erected  for  the  purpose  of  combining  all 
classes  and  religious  persuasions  of  Irishmep  on  the 
broad  basis  of  mutual  conciliation,  mutual  benevo- 
lence, and  entire  and  cordial  affection,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elevating  once  more  their  fair  and  fruitful, 
but  long  oppressed  fatherland,  to  its  natural  posi- 
tion of  a great  nation,  protected  by  the  independ- 
ence of  its  legislature — pure  and  unsullied  in  its 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Ireland — sincerely  attached  to  British  connection, 
but  firmly,  yet  peaceably,  determined  to  be  subject 
to  no  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  point 
of  legislative  and  judicial  authority.  To  struggle 
incessantly  for  the  blessing  of  self-government ; 
which  has,  on  a former  occasion,  proved  to  be  the 
abundant  (as  well  as  the  natural)  source  of  prospe- 
rity—to  encourage  the  temperance  movement 
throughout  the  island— to  elevate  the  high  moral 
tone  of  a faithful  and  religious  people  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  Christian  virtues — to  discountenance  and 


Summary  of  the  Number  of  Houses  inhabited,  un- 
inhabited, and  building  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Islands  in  the  British  Seas,  from  the  Census  for 
1841. 


England 

Wales 

Scotland . • 

Islands  in  the  Bri-  1 
tish  Seas  J 

Total 

Inhabited. 

Uninha- 

bited. 

Building. 

2,753,295 

188,196 

503,357 

19,159 

162,756 

10,133 

20,307 

865 

25,882 

1,769 

2,760 
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3,464,007  I 198,061 

30,631 

Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Hull. — A 

vestry  meeting  of  the  Holy  Trinity  parish  was  held  on 
Thursday  in  last  week,  at  which  the  accounts  of 
the  Churchwardens  were  audited.  It  appeared  that 
they  have  in  hand  1,095/.,  which  they  are  ready  to 
expend  in  the  renovation  of  the  church,  so  soon  as 
the  town  shall  come  forward  with  the  sum  stipu- 
lated. If  that  should  not  be  accomplished,  it  will 
be  devoted  to  the  repairing  of  the  exterior.  A vote 
of  thanks  was  unanimously  and  heartily  passed  to 
Messrs.  Forrester  and  Mitchell,  for  the  mode  in 
which  their  accounts  were  kept,  and  for  their  gen- 
eral attention  and  activity  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  parish. 


Increase  of  Churches.  — Thirteen  new 
churches  have  been  erected  in  Manchester  alone 
during  the  last  seven  years. 

The  plans  of  Mr.  Talbot  have  been  chosen  by 
the  company  of  bridges  and  causeways,  for  the 
railway  between  Avignon  and  Marville. 

Hamburg,  19th  March. — The  construction  of 
the  railroad  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin  is  determined 
upon. 


TENDERS. 

Tenders  given  in  for  building  fourteen  cottages  in 
Martin  Street,  Blackfriars’-road,  March  30th,  1843, 
— H.  E.  Kendall,  Esq.,  Surveyor. 


Mr.  Patrick  . . . £2998 

Messrs.  Burstall  and  Son  . 2896 

Haynard  and  Nixon  . 2595 

Mr.  Rigby  . . . 2590 

Mr.  Stevenson  . . 2540 


N.  B.  We  shall  be  greatly  thankful  to  our  friends 
for  information  of  the  above  character,  as  most  im- 
portant results  may  son»e  day  flow  out  of  its  publica- 
tion. It  will  furnish  evidence  of  the  necessity  for 
some  steps  for  regulating  competitions  ; the  difference 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  tender  in  the 
foregoing  case,  is  not  so  serious ; but  our  readers 
will  recollect  a case  in  No.  7,  where  the  difference 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  tenders  was  twice 
the  above  ratio  of  amount. 


repudiate  all  force,  violence,  riot,  or  tumult — to 
detect  and  denounce  all  secret  and  illegal  societies — 
to  promote  the  pure  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  all  over  the  loved  land  of  our  birth.  Such 
are  the  means  which  the  founders  of  the  Concilia- 
tion Hall  of  Ireland  calculate  upon,  as  irresistibly 
leading  to  the  success  of  the  majestic  object  of  Irish 
patriotic  exertions — the  Repeal  of  the  Legislative 
Union.— 30th  March,  1843.— DanielO’Connell, 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Cork,  chairman  of  the 
building  committee.”  During  the  ceremonies  seve- 
ral guns  were  discharged  in  the  inclosure,  and  a 
rocket  fired  off  to  announce  the  event.  Mr. 
O’Connell  addressed  some  brief  observations  in  re- 
ference to  the  occasion  which  had  called  them  toge- 
ther, and  the  assemblage  then  began  to  depart. 

Holborn  Improvements.  — We  are  rejoiced 
to  say  that  they  are  progressing  very  satisfactorily. 
Plumtree-street  has  been  already  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  other  buildings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  being  pulled  down  as  rapidly  as  circum- 
stances will  admit.  We  understand  that  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  pull  down  Bedford  Chapel,  and  to 
erect  a very  handsome  district  church  upon  its  pre- 
sent site. 

Oxford-street,  East.— Workmen  have  been 
busily  engaged  during  the  last  few  days  in  removing 
a portion  in  that  well-known  locality  called  “ the 
Rookery,”  known  also  as  “ Little  Ireland,”  the 
rendezvous  of  the  natives  of  the  Sister  Isle,  and 
of  the  lowest  class  of  thieves.  In  a short  time  this, 
like  many  other  ancient  sites,  will  be  lost  to  memory, 
as,  in  order  to  form  the  new  street,  a very  wide  ex- 
tent of  ground  must  be  cleared,  and,  when  removed, 
there  will  be  one  continuous  line  of  street,  leading 
from  Hyde-park  corner  through  the  city  to  Mile- 
end,  above  four  miles  in  extent. 

Yeovil. — We  learn  that  there  is  every  prospect 
of  one  or  two  new  churches  being  commenced  in 
this  town  in  the  course  of  a few  months.  We  also 
understand  that  the  Pitney  Committee  are  actively 
engaged  in  preparing  plans  for  the  erection  of  a new 
church  in  that  parish,  where  they  possess  an  ample 
endowment  in  glebe  lands  and  rectorial  tithes. 

Advantage  of  Belonging  to  an  Ancient 
House. — The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr. 
Roger,  of  Werndee,  in  Monmouthshire,  a gentleman 
who  piqued  himself  greatly  on  the  antiquity  of  his 
house.  His  mansion  was  in  a state  of  great  dilapi- 
dation, but  he  still  continued  to  inhabit  it,  and  to 
prefer  it  to  every  other,  even  in  its  decay.  A 
stranger  whom  he  accidentally  met  at  the  foot  of 
the  Skyrrid  made  various  inquiries  of  him  respect- 
ing the  neighbouring  country,  the  houses,  the 
prospect,  &c.,  and  among  other  things  asked  to  be 
informed  whose  was  this  antique  building  before 
them.  “That,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Rogers,  “is  Werndee, 
a very  ancient  house ; for  out  of  it  came  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke  of  the  first  line,  and  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  of  the  second  line,  the  Lords  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  the  Herberts  of  Coldbrook,  Ramsey, 
Cardiff,  and  York ; the  Morgans  of  Acton,  the 
Earl  of  Hunsdon,  the  houses  of  Ircowin  and 
Lanarth,  and  all  the  Powels.  Out  of  this  house, 
Sir,  also,  by  the  female  line,  came  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort.”  “ And  pray,  Sir,  who  lives  there  now  r” 
inquired  the  stranger.  “ I do,  Sir,”  replied  the 
proprietor.  “ Then  pardon  me,  and  accept  a 
• piece  of  advice,”  returned  the  other — “ Come  out 
of  it  yourself,  or  you  will  soon  be  buried  beneath 
its  ruins.” 


Ottringham  Church,  Holderness.  — This 
ancient  and  beautiful  church  has  lately  undergone 
some  extensive  repairs,  the  nave  and  side  aisles 
being  new  roofed  and  covered  with  lead ; the  whole  of 
the  pews  repaired  and  improved ; the  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  being  entirely  new,  and  made  of  oak. 
The  painting  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  W. 
Binks  and  Son,  of  High-street,  Hull,  and  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  skill  and  taste  displayed  both 
in  the  interior  of  the  nave  and  chancel. 

New  Church. — A new  church  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  the  parish  of  Mancetter,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  increase  of  population.  The  following 
sums  have  been  already  contributed  to  the  fund  ; — 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Okeover,  200/. ; W . S. 
Dugdale,  Esq.,  M.P.  Merevale  Park,  100/.  ; 
Richard  Jee,  Esq.,  Hartshill,  100/.  ; Miss  Jee,  ditto, 
100/. ; C.  H.  Bracebridge,  Esq.,  Atherstone  Hall, 
25/.  ; the  Rev.  B.  Richings,  vicar,  25/. ; Joseph 
Taverner,  Esq.,  Hartshill,  25/.  ; R.  R.  Jee,  Esq., 
Mancetter,  25/. ; Mr.  Morewood,  Hartshill,  20/.  ; 
and  auditors,  20/. 

The  Chapel  on  the  Bridge. — The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  has  received  the  following  letter  from 
Daniel  Gaskell,  Esq.,  of  Lupset  Hall,  near  that 
town,  and  formerly  the  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  borough  : — “ Lupset  Hall,  March  18,  1843. 

“ My  dear  Sir. — I beg  to  enclose  the  sum  of  5/., 
in  aid  of  the  fund  which  you  are  collecting  for  the 
repairs  of  the  chapel  on  Wakefield-bridge ; and 
should  the  committee  meet  with  encouragement 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  execute  the  plan  which 
has  been  approved,  I will  with  pleasure  make  the 
five  pounds  fifty.  The  Bridge  Chapel,  if  thus 
restored,  would  be  an  object  highly  interesting  to 
the  antiquarian,  and  a great  ornament  to  the  town, 

I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

“ Daniel  Gaskell.” 

Kingston  House. — This  house,  lately  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  is  to  be  very 
shortly  pulled  down  ; and  a beautiful  square  of  the 
first  class  houses  is  to  be  built  upon  the  site.  We 
hear,  also,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a 
handsome  church,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  a 
great  accommodation  to  the  inhabitants,  there  being 
no  place  of  Divine  Worship  between  Knightsbridge 
and  Kensington.  The  unsightly  half-way  houses 
are  likewise  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  road  is  to 
be  both  widened  and  improved. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse’s  Leviathan  Tele- 
scope.— Sir  James  South,  of  the  Kensington  Ob- 
servatory, has  written  to  the  Times  Newspaper  to 
contradict  a report  that  the  Earl  of  Rosse’s  attempt 
to  construct  a large  telescope  had  failed,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident  to  the  large  speculum.  Sir 
James  says  that  the  work  is  going  on  favourably, 
and  that  he  has  little  doubt  that,  by  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Cork,  in  August  next, 
the  instrument,  if  not  absolutely  finished,  will  at 
least  be  fit  for  use. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  undertaken  to  re- 
store, at  his  own  expense,  the  beautiful  chapter- 
house  of  the  cathedral ; the  cost  will  not  be  less 
than  2,000/.  It  suffered  greatly  from  Puritan  ma- 
lignity during  the  great  rebellion,  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  having  held  their  sittings  within  its 
walls.  Fortunately,  sufficient  traces  remain  of  its 
pristine  beauty  to  allow  of  its  restoration  in  perfect 
harmony  with  its  original  plan. 


The  terms  of  subscription  to  The  Builder  are 
as  follows  : , 

UNSTAMPED  EDITION. 

Quarterly 3s.  3d. 

Half-Yearly 6 6 

Yearly 13  0 

STAMPED  EDITION. 

Quarterly 4 4 

Half-Yearly 8 8 

Yearly 17  4 

Part  /.,  stitched  in  a wrapper , will  be  ready 
for  delivery  on  the  1st  of  April  ( price  Is.  8 d.), 
containing  Seven  Numbers. 

The  Builder  can  be  supplied  from  the  Office, 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden , on  the  remittance 
of  a post-office  order  in  advance. 

The  charge  for  Advertisements  will  be  as  under : 

Seven  lines 5s.  0 d. 

Every  additional  line 0 4 

To  workmen  advertising  /or~| 

situations,  the  price  will  be  > 3 6 

reduced  to  J 

Advertisements  for  The  Builder  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Office  before  Wednesday  in  each 
week. 


Rrrtjitrctuval  Competition. 


Under  this  head  we  shall  give  notices  of  pending 
competitions,  and  shall  feel  obliged  by  our  friends 
forwarding  us  the  accounts  of  what  may  fall  in  their 
way  of  this  character.  We  shall  also  be  happy  to 
give  engravings  of  the  selected  designs  ; and  think 
that,  by  such  publicity,  the  present  very  defective 
system  of  decision  may  be  amended.  Publicity  is 
sometimes  a remedy  when  more  direct  measures  have 
failed. 


Erection  of  a Custom  House  and  Excise 
Office  at  Ipswich.  — First  Plan,  20  guineas  ; 
second  ditto,  10  guineas.  Expenditure  not  to  exceed 
4,000/.— Town  Clerk’s  Office,  Ipswich,  April,  22. 

NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 


The  following  contracts  are  advertised  in  different 
papers,  and  we  have  kept  a register  of  the  particulars 
of  each  at  the  office,  which  may  be  referred  to  on  ap- 
plication. In  the  continuation  of  this  plan,  whichwe 
flatter  ourselves  will  be  of  service  to  our  readers,  ma- 
terial assistance  will  be  rendered  by  the  forwarding  of 
papers  from  our  country  friends,  or  by  any  other 
means  of  notification,  of  which  they  may  choose  to 


avail  themselves. 

Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway.  — No.  1, 
1 mile  58  chains ; No.  2,  2 miles  4 chains;  No.  3, 
1 mile  36  chains. — Engineer-office,  Temple  Meads, 
Bristol. 

For  Erecting  a Fire-proof  Room  at 
the  Workhouse  in  Poland-street,  Oxford- 
street. — Plans,  &c.  to  be  seen  as  above  between 
10  and  5.— Proposals  to  be  addressed  to  “ Governors 
of  the  Poor,”  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  by  April  12th. 

Government  Contract  for  Baltic  Timber 
Goods  and  Norway  Spars.— Address  “ Store- 
keeper-General of  the  Navy,  Somerset-House.”— 
—April  18th. 

Restoration  of  West  Front  of  Trinity 
Church,  Coventry. — April  12th. — R.  C.  Hussey, 
Architect,  Birmingham. 

For  Paving  Carriage-Way  in  White- 
chapel.—Mr.  R.  Kelsey,  73,  Chiswell-street. — 
April  10. 

For  Erecting  New  Assize  Courts  in  Liver- 
pool.—Address,  “Town  Hall,  Liverpool.” — April  17. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  15,  1843. 

THE  CARPENTERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

If  any  thing-  were  wanting  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  a means  and  a system  of  co- 
operation among  the  building  classes,  we 
should  find  it  in  the  circumstances  attending 
the  report  which  we  give  of  the  meeting  of  the 
above-named  institution.  Until  almost  the 
hour  of  meeting  we  had  no  notice  or  know- 
ledge that  such  was  about  to  be  held,  and  then 
only  by  the  purest  accident.  The  foreman  of 
one  of  our  London  building  firms  was  kind 
enough  to  hurry  to  our  office,  immediately  on 
its  having  come  to  his  knowledge,  to  inform 
us.  And  when  we  consider  this  circumstance 
— the  smallness  of  the  number  of  the  meeting 
— the  general  privacy  of  the  business — the 
trifling  amount  of  the  subscriptions — and  con- 
trast them  with  the  facts,  partly  stated  in  Mr. 
Tomkins’  speech,  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
body  whom  this  institution  aims  to  represent, 
their  wealth  and  influence,  and  the  wealth  and 
influence  which  they  can  command — contrast 
them  also  with  the  effective  and  important 
workings  for  similar  objects  of  other  industrial 
bodies  of  our  fellow-citizens,  of  bodies  not 
numbering  a tithe  or  much  more  of  the  car- 
penters, to  say  nothing  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
whole  building  classes  in  London,  who  for 
such  purposes  as  this  ought  to  co-operate — 
when  we  reflect  on  all  this,  it  forms  matter  of 
surprise,  of  astonishment,  and  we  may  add  re- 
proach, that  such  things  can  be;  that  with  so 
much  power  of  good  so  small  an  amount 
should  be  visible  ; and  it  determines  us,  while 
it  confirms  our  every  other  view  and  purpose, 
to  set  about,  with  the  important  lever  in  our 
hands,  to  move  this  inert  mass,  and  to  wipe 
away  the  reproach  that  must  attach  to  us  so 
long  as  it  can  be  said  that  a small  committee- 
room  in  the  Freemason’s  tavern  is  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  a meeting  of  The  London 
Carpenters’  Benevolent  Institution!! 

If  what  we  have  said  or  can  say  on  this  topic 
in  this  sense  be  not  enough,  we  can  go  into 
particulars,  and  shame  the  builders  into  action. 
We  can  search  the  records  of  the  charitable 
asylums  of  the  metropolis,  and  we  can  search 
other  records,  and  it  will  not  redound  much  to 
our  credit  to  have  to  shew  that,  in  proportion 
to  our  numbers  and  power,  we  have  been  neg- 
ligent of  the  practice  of  those  virtues,  social 
and  moral,  for  which  almost  every  other  class 
of  our  fellow-citizens  have  been  distinguished. 
Old  age  and  infirmity  must  not  longer  be  cast 
out  from  among  us,  or  disregarded.  We  are 
not  wanting  in  the  private  exercise  of  the  du- 
ties of  humanity,  as  sons,  parents,  brothers, 
friends.  But  oh,  let  us  consider  that  there  are 
those  of  our  body,  in  a number  so  large,  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  all  these  in 
their  private  circle,  and  let  us  extend  to  them  a 
succouring  hand,  to  supply,  by  public  and  ge- 
neral bounty,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the 
deficiency.  Let  the  wanderer  and  the  stranger 
— for  in  Londo  n there  are  hundreds  among  us 
whose  home  is  far  distant,  or  has  been  ex- 
changed for  the  chance  of  one  in  this  great 
metropolis,  a chance  in  which  many  have  not 
succeeded — let  such  as  these  feel  that  they  are 
amongst  their  brethren,  and  do  you  not  suffer 
their  grey  hairs  to  be  dishonoured,  or  calamity 
and  misery  to  fall  too  heavily  upon  them. 

\\  hat  is  it  we  have  engaged  ourselves  in  ? 
and  what  are  the  complaints  we  are  now  and 
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then  hearing,  in  the  tone  of  the  querulous  and 
impatient,  that  we  should  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  inquisitire,  stimulate  the  ardour  of 
the  student,  unfold  the  mysteries  of  the  craft 
to  the  unlearned — give  cheap  knowledge  down 
upon  the  nail,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
our  enterprize  ? what  is  it  we  are  aiming  at 
and  called  upon  to  do?  and  of  what  avail 
would  all  these  and  similar  labours  be,  if  we 
were  not  awake  to  and  sensible  of  the  still 
higher  functions  of  our  office,  if,  on  seeing 
this  dearth  of  benevolent  feeling  in  our  class, 
we  were  not  to  bestir  ourselves  to  draw  from 
them,  and  direct  into  proper  and  sufficient 
channels,  water  from  that  fount  of  charity  and 
mercy  which  so  largely  and  plenteously  exists 
under  the  rocky  hardness  of  exterior  aspects  ? 
let  us  not,  in  our  wayfaring,  be  all  mindful 
of  advance  and  greedy  of  expectant  gain, 
while  we  leave  the  worn-out  and  wearied 
to  perish  by  the  road-side  of  our  journey- 
ing, or  suffer  the  rear  of  our  camp  to 
be  harassed  and  cut  off  by  that  poverty  and 
misery  which  are  the  constant  assailants  of 
poor  humanity  in  its  progress  through  life. 
As  one,  we  say  many  there  are  amongst  us 
who  have  no  friend  to  challenge  them  ; — old 
men  without  sons  or  brothers,  or  brothers  only 
in  misfortune,  and  shall  we  suffer  these  to  find 
an  indiscriminate  refuge — to  depend  on  the 
charity  of  those  whose  hand  supplies  to  the 
outcast,  or  to  be  thrown  into  the  workhouse 
for  the  remnant  of  life,  and  be  buried  with  the 
honours  of  a pauper  funeral  ? Oh  ! no,  it  can- 
not be  that  we  should  be  thus  heartless  and 
heedless ; and  it  shall  not  be  while  we  have  a 
pen  to  indite  with,  or  a purpose,  through  this 
paper,  to  promote. 

But  how  are  we  to  effect  that  good  which  the 
case  calls  for?  not,  assuredly,  by  carpings  and 
objections — not  by  raising  a question  as  to  the 
fitness,  or  doubting  the  motives  of  those  who 
have  put  a foremost  hand  to  the  wheel.  We 
must  help  them.  The  small  number  of  those 
assembled  on  the  occasion  referred  to  must  be 
strengthened ; their  good  purposes  must  be 
promoted;  their  slackening  zeal  and  damped 
ardour  re-inspired ; unanimity  and  energy 
must  be  thrown  in,  and  we  are  here  to  give  the 
signal  and  the  impulse  to  all  which  our  poor 
ability  may  be  equal  to.  We  thank  God  that 
He  has  cast  us  upon  this  issue  of  events,  and  so 
disposed  us  in  a promise  of  usefulness;  and  we 
call  upon  the  whole  of  our  esteemed  fellow- 
craftsmen  to  aid  us,  by  their  information  and 
counsel,  to  carry  out  the  great  objects  which 
they,  in  common  with  ourselves,  have  in  view. 

We  shall  set  about  our  task  in  earnestness, 
and  from  time  to  time,  and  constantly,  if  needs 
be,  bring  this  business  and  all  its  details  be- 
fore the  public  eye — before  the  eye  of  our 
class.  What  we  Avould  know  is,  how  much 
has  been  already  done,  and  how ; and  to  have 
it  suggested  to  us  what  has  been  thought  ex- 
pedient, and  probable  of  future  accomplish- 
ment. Depend  upon  it,  matters  shall  not  long 
remain  inactive  in  this  and  similar  movements 
for  good.  We  venture  to  request  of  those 
gentlemen,  who  to  their  honour  have  already 
proceeded  so  worthily  in  this  business,  that 
they  woqld  enable  us  to  second  their  exertions, 
by  putting  us  and  our  poor  services  at  their 
command  in  any  way  in  which  they  think  we 
can  be  useful.  That  such  a meeting  as  this 
should  want  a president,  too  ! Honour  to  Mr. 
Ewart  for  the  association  of  his  name  with 
this  institution  in  that  character;  but  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  presidents  and  vice-pre- 
sidents, noble  and  honourable.  Let  there  be 
no  squeamish  or  mawkish  sentiment  on  our 
part,  or  a questioning  as  to  party,  rank,  or 
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station.  Humanity,  whatever  a capricious 
world  may  say,  has  had  and  will  have  its  chi- 
valrous champions  in  the  ranks  of  the  edu- 
cated, and  those  whom  it  has  itself  distin- 
guished. Titles  and  distinction  do  not  go  for 
nothing : they  have  been  earned  in  most  in- 
stances, and  are  to  be  sustained  by  the  practice 
of  peculiar  virtues.  We  reprobate  the  un- 
worthy holder  of  his  country’s  patent  of  appro- 
bation. We  secure  the  brilliancy  of  a reputa- 
tion when  we  throw  upon  its  owner  or  con- 
servator the  responsibility  of  sustaining  it  by 
an  active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  higher 
paths  of  citizenship. 

Let  us  beat  about,  therefore,  for  this  co- 
operation. This  is  the  true  levelling — when 
high  and  low,  the  pride  of  the  land  and  its 
humblest  citizens,  meet  upon  common  ground, 
and  for  the  noblest  purposes.  The  sun  of 
England’s  glory  is  not  yet  set— clouds  only 
have  obscured  it;  let  her  workmen  give  and 
demand  confidence;  let  them  respect  and  be 
respected ; and  above  all,  let  us  seize  this 
opportunity  to  vindicate  our  title  to  all  that  we 
claim  by  shewing  ourselves  good  stewards  and 
watchful  guardians  of  our  own  most  precious 
interests. 

NOTES  OF  AN  INQUIRER. 

No.  I. 

pugin’s  architecture. 

In  looking  over  Mr.  Pugin’s  “ Principles  of 
Pointed  Architecture,”  I was  much  disap- 
pointed by  the  unjust  and  depreciatory  style  of 
his  observations,  and  the  exceedingly  unfair 
character  of  many  of  his  comparative  draw- 
ings ; nor— conceding  to  him  the  denunciation 
of  many  grievous  departures  from  taste  before 
unnoticed— do  I less  regret  the  ad  captandum 
spirit  of  his  arguments,  when  he  attempts  to 
exalt  that  style,  of  which  he  happens  to  be  so 
eminent  a professor,  over  every  other,  as  re- 
spects its  adaptation  to  the  climate  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  religion,  customs,  and  wants  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that 
I cannot  commence  my  Notes  better  than  by 
vindicating  my  brethren,  professional  and  non- 
professional,  from  the  sweeping  censures  which 
he  has  passed  upon  them,  and  demonstrate,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  that  high  art  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  locality,  religion,  or  climate,  but 
that  the  spirit  which  animates  its  true  profes- 
sors will  inevitably  conduct  them  to  the  same 
height  of  excellence,  although  the  roads  which 
lead  to  it  may  be  as  different  as  their  travellers 
are  numerous. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  architec- 
tural style  is  to  be  strictly  dependent  upon 
every  slight  variation  in  climate,  the  pointed  of 
Exeter  should  be  less  severe  than  the  pointed 
of  York.  If  cold  and  snow  be  more  frequent 
in  Northumberland  than  in  the  Isle  of  Wio-ht, 
the  gables  should  be  more  acute,  the  foliage 
less  luxuriant,  the  apertures  smaller,  and  the 
whole  style  of  building  more  solid  and  sub- 
stantial in  the  northern  county  than  in  the 
southern  isle.  If  the  principle  will  not  bear 
carrying  out  to  the  farthest  extreme,  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  setting  it  up  as  a universal  in- 
stead of  a particular  rule.  That  every  build- 
ing should  be  rendered  weatherproof  and  dura- 
ble, in  consistency  with  its  nature,  I do  not 
deny,  but  experience  has  shewn  that  these  de- 
siderata can  be  attained  in  the  Italian  as  well 
as  in  the  pointed  style  ; and  when  the  only  rea- 
son for  an  assumed  exclusive  general  rule  is 
fitness  or  capacity  of  application,  if  that  fit- 
ness and  that  capacity  can  be  obtained  without 
strict  adherence  to  that  rule,  it  is  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  enunciated  as  fixed,  invariable 
and  never  to  be  infringed. 

We  find  in  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land specimens  of  architecture  light  and  florid 
in  the  very  highest  degree,  and  in  the  south, 
churches  and  other  buildings  in  a heavy,  simple, 
and  solid  style.  The  advance  from  heaviness  and 
simplicity  to  grace  and  ornament  was  simulta- 
neous, and  depended  not  upon  the  increasing 
mildness  of  the  climate,  but  the  advancing  in- 
telligence of  the  builders.  But  if  the  early 
pointed  be  the  perfection  of  art,  and  most  con- 
sistent with  the  severity  and  dampness  of  our 
frosts  and  fogs,  the  light  and  airy  architecture 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  is  capricious  in  the  ex- 
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treme.  The  luxuriant  ornament,  the  extraor- 
dinary breadth  and  height  of  the  windows,  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  roofs,  were  all  needless, 
and  therefore  are  not  worthy  of  our  reverence 
nor  fitted  for  our  imitation.  Surely,  the  wants 
of  mankind  are  not  always  regulated  by  climate 
alone;  the  Englishman  of  1843  is  not  to  re- 
turn to  the  habits  of  the  mailed  barbarian  of 
the  11th  century,  simply  because  the  country 
retains  its  characteristic  atmosphere. 

The  whole  reasoning  of  Mr.  Pugin  rests 
upon  two  principles : — 1st.  We  ought  not  to 
build  in  a style  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
for  which  the  edifice  is  designed.  2nd.  We 
ought  to  do  nothing  that  is  not  warranted  by 
precedent.  The  second  proposition  I take  first. 

I know  not  how  to  limit  the  application  ot 
the  principle  here  propounded,  based  as  it  evi- 
dently is  upon  the  assumption  that  our  fore- 
fathers attained  the  very  summit  of  perfection, 
and  we  have  nothing  left  but  servile  imitations 
of  their  excellence.  Now,  they  varied  the  style 
of  their  buildings  to  an  almost  inconceivable 
extent.  Were,  then,  the  architects  of  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries  more  or  less  perfect  than 
those  of  the  11th  and  12th,  and  if  not,  which  ot 
the  two  eras  are  we  bound  most  to  admire? 
Our  ancestors  improved  upon  the  plans  of  their 
predecessors,  and  why  should  not  we  follow 
their  example?  They  did  not  remain  sta- 
tionary— their  works  contradict  the  asser- 
tion ; 'and  we  shall  best  shew  our  reverence 
for  their  authority  by  emulating  their  progress. 

But  Mr.  Pugin  asserts  that  this  is  impossi- 
ble. Now,  he  may,  perhaps,  tell  what  has 
been  done  ; but  by  whom  are  we  to  be  told  that 
he  is  entitled  to’  fix  a limit  upon  our  future 
knowledge?  And,  moreover,  we  are  constantly 
upbraided  by  the  professor  of  St.  Mary’s,  Os- 
cott,  with  our  ignorance  of  “ the  true  princi- 
ples of  Christian  architecture;”  how,  then, can 
we  decide  upon  the  probability  of  our  equalling 
or  excelling  our  forefathers,  when,  as  he  is  the 
first  to  confess,  we  are  but  partially  acquainted 
with  the  causes  of  their  achievements  ? Let 
us  first  know  the  grammar  of  the  art : when 
our  knowledge  of  that  is  perfect,  we  will  talk 
of  composition.  He  might  as  well  declaim 
against  a two  years’  Latinist,  because  he  fell 
short  in  Ciceronian  dignity  and  grace. 

In  short,  os  the  study  of  the  style  which  be 
so  strenuously  advocates  has  only  been  return- 
ed to  of  late  years,  and  our  knowledge  of  its 
capabilities  is  yet  limited,  we  cannot — we 
are  not— nor  is  'Mr.  Pugin  entitled  to  fix  the 
limits  of  the  excellence  which  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  its  principles  may  lead  to. 
As  well  might  the  connoisseur  of  the  sixteenth 
century  pronounce  a sweeping  censure  upon 
Italian  and  Roman  architecture  because  of  the 
barbarous  caricatures  of  those  styles  which 
were  and  are  the  disgrace  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  perpetrated. 

Mr.  Pugin  would  be  esteemed  a philosopher 
— let  him  extend  the  sphere  of  his  observations. 
Are  the  ill-fitting  doors — the  lofty  and  cold 
halls,  tapestried,  to  exclude  the  currents  of  air 
that  annoyed  the  lordly  owners — the  huge 
chimneys,  wasteful  of  space  and  ineconomical 
of  heat — the  casements  glazed  only  when  the 
own£r  resided  in  his  mansion — the  floors  co- 
vered with  rushes— are  these  evidences  of  the 
taste  and  comforts  of  our  ancestors  that  should 
make  us  ashamed  of  our  comfortable  rooms, 
and  fires,  and  carpets?  or  if  the  serving  man 
— the  villain,  to  use  the  amiable  phrase  of  our 
worthy  great  great  grandsires  to  their  depend- 
ents—rejoiced  in  a log  of  wood  for  his  pillow, 
and  a coarse  rug  for  his  bed-clothes,  are  we  to 
banish  feather  beds  and  clean  sheets,  emulous 
of  their  misery  and  dirt?  We  have  improved 
upon  their  knowledge  of  science,  of  domestic 
comfort,  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  we  have 
fallen  short  in  domestic  and  ecclesiastical 
pointed  architecture,  simply  because  we  have 
not  made  the  style  the  subject  of  our  exclusive 
study,  and  because  our  habits  and  customs  lead 
us  to  one  less  costly  and  more  consistent,  because 
more  expressive  of  those  habits  and  that  com- 
fort which  we  are  well  contented  to  exchange 
for  space  without  accommodation,  and  magni- 
ficence without  use. 

But  our  buildings  are  to  be  strictly  expres- 
sive of  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. Were  post-offices,  and  banks,  and 
theatres  common  in  England  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  ? Where  are  the  exam- 
ples ? or  is  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  the  point- 
ed style  applicable  alike  to  all  purposes — sa- 
cred, commercial,  and  profane  ? and  if  its  most 


eminent  characteristic  was  its  strict  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  most 
prevalent,  how  are  we  to  apply  it  to  buildings 
the  necessity  for  which  did  not  exist  at  the  pe- 
riod on  which  we  are  to  fix  our  reverential 
gaze,  and  cannot  hope  to  improve? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  impugn  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Pugin’s  doctrine,  as  laid  down  with  re- 
ference to  this  expression  of  style,  but  I do  im- 
pugn the  propriety  of  his  limitation  of  its  ap- 
plicability to  British  architecture.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  a Protestant 
church  is  erected  for  purposes  widely  differing 
from  those  to  which  a Catholic  building  is 
adapted.  In  a church  or  chapel  of  the  re- 
formed faith,  to  hear  is  the  principal  object ; in 
a Catholic  edifice,  to  see  is  far  more  important. 
Long  aisles  and  far  distant  perspectives  would 
leave  half  our  congregations  ignorant  of  the 
lessons  of  their  pastors,  and  as  our  object  is  to 
speak  to  the  soul  through  the  understanding, 
and  not  to  delight  the  intellect  by  gratifying 
the  senses,  we  are  most  consistent  in  choosing 
a style  of  architecture  most  conducive  to  the 
end  in  view.  Now,  the  Italian  style,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  interiors  of  Wren  and  several 
architects  of  inferior  but  admitted  eminence, 
is  most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  “ That 
which  is  most  useful,”  says  Mr.  Pugin,  “ is 
most  beautiful.”  We  comply  with  the  condi- 
tion— we  have  a right  to  claim  the  merit  which 
that  compliance  deserves.  W.  C. 
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The  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  above  ad- 
mirable society  was  held  on  Monday  last,  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
directors. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Tomkins  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
opened  the  business  of  the  meeting.  In  addressing 
his  brother  directors  and  members,  he  could  not 
help  expressing  his  regret  at  seeing  so  few 
present.  He  had  been  called  on  to  take  a place 
which  he  knew  would  have  been  better  filled  if  some 
other  individual  had  taken  it.  He  should  have  been 
better  pleased  if  he  had,  on  the  present  occasion, 
been  supported  by  a larger  number  of  their  mem- 
bers, who  in  this  vast  metropolis  could  muster  no 
less  than  16,000,  and  when  he  glanced  from  the 
cottage  door  to  the  interior  of  a palace,  he  could 
justly  say,  no  one  could  do  without  a carpenter. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  he  regretted  they  did  not 
assemble  stronger.  He  held  in  his  hand  a pro- 
spectus upon  which  this  charity  was  founded ; so 
good  and  so  benevolent  were  its  objects,  that  he  had 
hoped  upon  entering  the  room  it  would  have  been 
so  crowded,  that  he  would  have  scarcely  been  able 
to  enter  it.  (Hear.)  He  had  not  forgotten  the  de- 
claration made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  me- 
chanics were  an  ignorant  and  unreflecting  class  of 
society ; he  also  remembered  the  prompt,  but  faith- 
ful reply  of  Lord  John  Russell,  who  stated,  that 
there  was  more  true  order  and  good  sense  in  that 
class  of  individuals,  than  in  any  other  in  the  com- 
munity. He  hoped  they  had  a true  sense  of  what 
was  Christian  duty  without  the  aid  of  noble  lords 
or  members  of  Parliament.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
regretted  the  absence  of  their  president  (Mr.  \V. 
Ewart,  M.P.),whomhe  had  anticipated  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  in  the  chair  this  evening,  but  he  was  en- 
gaged to  attend  the  Corn  Law  League,  this  was  the 
cause  of  his  absence,  and  Mr.  Peto  was 
unfortunately  out  of  town,  or  he  would  no 
doubt  have  taken  it  in  the  absence  of  their 
president.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  gentleman  had 
taken  the  chair  at  the  last  meeting,  when  it 
was  better  attended  than  on  the  present  occasion, 
but  notwithstanding  the  thinness  of  the  meeting,  he 
trusted  their  subscriptions  would  not  fall  off.  He 
had  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  meeting  that  Mr. 
George  Webb  had  requested  his  name  to  be  put 
down  for  10/.  10s.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Mitchell  had 
also  consented  to  become  an  annual  subscriber  of 
one  guinea — (cheers) — and  there  were  several  others 
who  had  promised  to  support  the  institution,  but 
on  calling  upon  them  they  were  unfortunately  not  at 
home.  He  wished  every  friend  of  the  institution 
would  stir  themselves  as  he  had  done,  for  they  were 
in  the  situation  of  a fire,  which,  without  being 
poked,  would  naturally  go  out.  (Hear.)  He  would 
ask  the  meeting  if  it  were  not  a melancholy  reflec- 
tion to  think,  that  when  a man  got  too  old  to  work, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  employer  and  sell  his 
tools  for  support,  and  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon 
but  that  of  hawking  fruit  in  the  street,  or  to  submit 
to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  a Union  Bastile. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  not  age  alone  that  might  in- 
capacitate a man  for  work,  he  might  become  para- 
lyzed by  some  accident,  or  lose  the  use  of  an  arm,  or 
his  sight ; they  all  knew  the  effect  of  a rheumatic 
attack,  if  not  practically,  they  did  theoretically. 
But  if  this  institution  were  supported  as  it  ought  to 


be,  and  they  had  many  other  noble  examples  before 
them  in  this  large  metropolis,  its  members  would 
then  have  something  to  fall  back  upon  for  sup- 
port in  the  dark  hour  of  distress.  (Cheers.)  He 
was  sure  that  if  his  (Mr.  T.’s)  father  had  been  aware 
of  the  benefit  such  an  institution  would  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  members  of  his  trade,  he  would  not 
have  left  it  to  fhis  late  hour  for  them  to  work  up, 
but  it  was  like  all  noble  structures — much  work 
must  be  done  before  they  could  lay  a foundation. 
(Hear.)  There  was  no  doubt  but  they  had  many 
friends  who  were  not  connected  with  their  trade, 
and  who  would  yet  assist  them  by  subscribing  their 
2s.  Gd.  or  5s.  They  had  already  many  such,  and 
they  could  boast  of  having  even  received  the 
widow’s  mite.  (Cheers.)  He  would  urge  upon  his 
friends  to  give  their  support  to  those  who  had  be- 
friended them.  He  did  not  merely  recommend  this, 
but  he  (Mr.  T.)  had  actually  carried  it  into  effect  by 
making  it  a point  to  call  at  those  houses  whose 
occupants  had  proved  friends  to  this  institution, 
and  making  a small  purchase  whenever  he  visited 
their  neighbourhood.  (Cheers.)  He  did  not  de- 
spair of  the  success  of  the  society ; it  had  been 
commenced  by  only  fourteen  humble  individuals, 
and  now  they  had  enrolled  nearly  two  hundred 
members.  Many  had  declined  becoming  members 
because  they  said  they  were  too  old,  and  the  time 
had  gone  by  with  them,  but  in  this  he  could  not 
concur. 

Mr.  King. — By  the  rules  of  the  society  no  per- 
son can  join  it  after  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Wood,  the  secretary,  read  the  following 
rule  (No.  15)  : — “ That  at  the  commencement  of 
the  institution,  every  journeyman  carpenter  sub- 
scribing 7s.  or  upwards  annually,  shall  be  admitted 
a member  ; that,  after  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  no  jour- 
neyman carpenter  exceeding  the  age  of  forty  years 
shall  be  admitted  a member  ; after  three  years,  if 
exceeding  the  age  of  thirty-five  years.” 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  Secretary  to 
read  the  following,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
having  been  first  read  and  confirmed  : — 


REPORT. 

In  the  remarkable  age  in  which  we  live,  full  as  it  is 
of  improvements  in  mechanical  science,  rich  as  it  is 
in  the  discovery  of  philosophy,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  prevalence  of  such 
institutions  as  this  which  the  present  meeting  is 
assembled  to  support.  Institutions  in  which  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  exalted  and  the  humble,  unite 
together  to  mitigate  human  calamity.  A century, 
nay,  perhaps  less  than  half  a century,  ago,  Great 
Britain  could  not  boast  of  one  institution  of  this 
description,  and  now,  to  whatever  part  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis  the  eye  is  turned,  it  cannot 
fail  to  see  some  friendly  asylum  where  the  bare  head 
of  the  indigent  finds  a refuge  from  misfortune,  and 
where  the  aged  workman  may  find  a resting-place  in 
his  travels  here,  before  he  goes  to  that  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns.  In 
this  object  the  efforts  of  philanthropy  may  be  tardy, 
but  the  beams  of  it  spring  from  on  high,  and  are  des- 
tined to  continue  their  course  until  universal  peace 
shall  reign  on  earth.  Those  who  labour  for  this 
institution  must  and  will  succeed,  for  it  is  to  main- 
tain the  aged  and  infirm,  and  we  must  not  relax  in 
our  efforts  to  encourage  that  divine  principle  of 
benevolence  which  relieves  many,  and  gives  an  im- 
proved tone  and  higher  feeling  to  society;  whose 
results  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  described. 
Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
institution,  much  support  has  been  received,  aud  it  is 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness  the  direc- 
tors announce  the  following  additional  subscriptions 
and  donations  : — ■£■  s-  d- 

Messrs.  Grissell  and  Pcto 10  10  0 

Mr.  James  Harrier 5 5 0 

Mr.  Hicks  (Stangate)  1 l 0 

Mr.  Hotzafpfell  (Charing  Cross)  110 
Mr.  Frankling  (Grove,  Camber- 
well)   0 10  6 

Assistance  like  this  is  doubly  valuable,  as  it  will 
scarcely  fail  to  have  an  advantageous  effect  upon 
other  employers,  who,  seeing  that  men  of  respecta- 
bility honour  the  institution  with  their  countenance, 
will  not  long  remain  neutral,  but  also  grant  their 
powerful  aid  to  the  working  of  benevolence.  To 
forward  the  objects  of  the  institution,  the  directors 
determined  in  November  last  on  taking  a benefit  at 
the  Victoria  Theatre ; though  it  was  attended  with 
no  great  success,  yet  it  was  without  injury  to  the 
funds  of  the  institution,  the  profits  having  been  8 1. 
The  amount  of  the  funds  to  the  present  time  are  as 
follows,  viz. : — 4J.  s.  d. 

At  the  bankers 105  0 0 

In  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  . . 14  7 6 

In  the  hands  of  the  collectors  . . 5 12  0 

Making  a total  of  124  19  6 

As  the  period  is  now  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
annual  excursion  in  aid  of  the  funds  will  be  made,  the 
directors  trust  that  every  friend  to  the  institution 
will  exert  himself  in  order  to  render  the  trip  profit- 
able. Considerable  sums  have  been  made  by  other 
excursions,  and  if  the  requisite  exertions  be  made  by 
the  subscribers,  an  ample  addition  cannot  fail  to  be 
made  to  our  funds. 

Upon  the  object  and  principles  of  the  institution 
the  directors  consider  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  ; they 
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are  sufficiently  known  to  all  present,  and  drawing  this 
brief  report  to  a close,  they  would  earnestly  impress  on 
the  subscribers  the  necessity  of  continued  zeal.  There 
is  a field  for  labour  and  of  profit  not  yet  explored, 
which  will  yield  to  their  hands  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  members  of  the  trade  are  numerous,  the 
masters  opulent,  and  the  directors  indu'ge  in  the 
hope  that  when  the  merits  of  the  institution  are  more 
generally  known  to  them,  and  the  benefits  it  confers 
are  fully  appreciated,  it  will  receive  their  appro- 
bation and  support.  With  sincere  thanks  to  the  sub- 
scribers in  general,  and  more  especially  to  those  em- 
ployers and  gentlemen  who  have  supported  this  insti- 
tution, the  directors  close  their  report,  wishing  you 
all  health  and  prosperity  till  the  next  annual  meeting. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  James  Money  said,  he  rose  to  move  “ that 
the  report  be  received.”  He  regretted  with  the 
chairman  that  the  meeting  was  so  thin  ; he  could 
only  attribute  it  to  their  looking  after  their  own 
affairs.  He  was  yet  not  without  hopes,  for,  during 
the  past  year,  they  had  increased  the  funds  30/.  or 
40/.,  and  new  members  were  being  enrolled.  It  had 
been  said,  they  should  have  commenced  earlier: 
others  said,  what  security  have  we  ? He  had  re- 
quested those  who  put  these  questions  to  attend, 
and  they  would  see.  (Hear.)  Some  carpenters 
want  to  know  no  more  than  how  to  build  Union 
workhouses  for  themselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  is 
a fact,  however  melancholy.  Would  any  man,  call- 
ing himself  charitable,  refuse  to  assist  another  ? 
And  we  are  told,  charity  begins  at  home  ; then  let 
us  come  forth  and  subscribe,  and  build  a house  for 
ourselves,  that  it  may  be  ready  when  we  want  it. 
He  requested  every  one  present  to  urge  their  friends 
to  come  forward  in  support  of  the  institution,  and 
he  (Mr.  M.),  although  he  hoped  he  should  never 
want  assistance  from  this  society,  felt  he  should  not 
be  doing  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  do  all  he  could  to 
raise  the  superstructure,  having  taken  an  active 
part  in  laying  the  foundation.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Howe  having  seconded  it,  it  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  he  rose  to  propose  “ that  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the 
directors  and  officers  of  the  institution,  and  that  this 
meeting  earnestly  entreats  them  to  consider  the 
apathy  evinced  by  the  small  number  of  their  body 
only  as  an  incentive  to  renewed  and  still  more 
strenuous  exertions  duriug  the  next  six  months.” 

Mr.  Richardson,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said, 
as  regarded  the  motion  itself,  he  could  only  say, 
so  far  as  he  was  connected  with  the  society,  he  was 
satisfied  the  officers  had  used  every  exertion,  and  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  society,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  they  were  gain- 
ing strength.  He  regretted  to  see  so  small  a meet- 
ing* yet  they  all  knew  that  young  institutions  re- 
quired much  exertion  to  work  them  into  effective 
operation.  More  of  their  success  depended  upon 
the  exertions  of  the  men  than  of  their  masters. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  institution  might  be  slow  in  its 
progress  ; and  though  those  present  might  not  see 
it  rise  to  power,  it  would  be  some  consolation  to 
them  (o  know  that  they  were  instrumental  in  its 
foundation.  He  (Mr.  R.),  with  some  others,  were 
at  present  masters,  but  they  did  not  know  what 
might  befal  them  in  this  changeable  life ; — (hear) — 
he  therefore  called  upon  masters  and  men  to  sup- 
port each  other.  (Cheers.)  If  he  had  money,  he 
would  not  leave  it  to  a committee,  but  at  once  build 
it  himself,  for  then  he  should  know  what  he  did  with 
his  money.  When  he  subscribed  to  an  institution 
like  this,  which  was  slow  in  its  movements,  they 
might  not  live  long  enough  to  know  what  became  of 
the  money.  If  they  had  an  asylum  of  their  own, 
they  would  know  what  they  had  to  trust  to  ; but  if 
they  went  to  a workhouse  they  did  not.  He 
would  therefore  call  upon  the  meeting  to  use  every 
exertion  among  their  friends  to  subscribe,  that  they 
might  live  to  see  an  asylum  erected,  and  some  few 
decayed  members  participating  in  its  blessings. 
(Cheers.)  He  would  conclude  by  stating  the 
directors  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  forward  the 
objects  of  the  society,  and  would  continue  those  ex- 
ertions. (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Austin  rose  and  proposed  the  following  reso- 
lution : “ That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given 

to  those  employers  who  have  subscribed  to  the  in- 
stitution, and  that  they  be  requested  to  use  their 
influence  with  other  employers,  and  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  them  to  render  aj  like  assistance,”  when 
he  had  no  doubt  but  the  men  would  follow  their 
example. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  satisfied  there  were  many  who 
would  subscribe  to  the  institution;  he  trusted  at 
the  next  meeting  he  should  witness  a larger  number 
of  the  employers  and  employed,  and  that  the  former 
would  be  present  to  return  thanks  for  themselves. 
He  would  cordially  second  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Wood  felt  great  pleasure  in  proposing  the 
next  resolution — it  was  one  to  which  they  would  all 
agree.  It  was — ‘‘Thanks  to  the  public  press,”  to 
which  this  society  felt  greatly  indebted— (hear, 
hear) — for  having  set  their  grievances  so  clearly  and 
so  strongly  before  the  public.  As  a young  body, 


he  felt  they  could  not  do  better  than  court  assist- 
ance from  the  press  in  the  advocacy  of  their  cause. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  he  cordially  seconded  this 
resolution  ; he  heartily  thanked  the  press  for  their 
exertions  in  behalf  of  this  society ; the  press  had 
not  only  spoken  truth  towards  this  institution,  but 
had  put  their  cause  before  the  world  in  a manner 
which  the  labouring  classes  had  not  the  command  of 
language  to  do.  (Hear.)  He  had  to  thank  them 
with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his  soul ! (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  resolution,  it  was 
warmly  adopted. 

Mr.  Wood  observed,  as  they  had  nearly  finished 
the  business  of  the  day,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  vacancies  which  ex- 
isted in  the  direction,  and  which  it  was  necessary 
they  should  fill  up.  He  had  received  no  notice 
from  any  candidate  ; and  it  was  necessary  that 
twenty-one  days’  notice  should  be  given  before  any 
election  could  take  place. 

Mr.  King  thought  the  articles  provided  against 
it,  and  that  no  notice  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Wood  wished  to  inform  the  meeting,  that 
there  was  a clause  in  the  articles  which  made  it  im- 
perative on  every  candidate  for  a director  to  give 
twenty-one  days’  notice  before  his  election  could 
take  place;  they  were  governed  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  Richardson  asked  if  the  board  of  directors 
had  not  power  in  themselves  to  fill  up  the  vacancies. 

The  Chairman  replied,  they  had  not. 

Mr.  Agate  observed,  he  was  a trustee,  and  as 
such,  he  was  bound  by  the  articles ; when  any  other 
gentleman  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  trustee, 
he  hoped  he  would  perform  the  duties  as  well  as  the 
present  gentlemen  had  done. 

Some  angry  conversation  now  took  place  between 
Mr.  Agate  and  Mr.  King,  which  was  checked  by  the 
chairman. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  when  a parson 
preached  a sermon,  it  was  usual  to  give  a text.  He 
(the  chairman)  had  an  excellent  one.  It  had  been 
his  intention,  on  entering  this  room,  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  their  subscribers,  and  urge  them  to 
further  exertions  in  their  behalf,  but  having  been 
called  on  to  fill  the  chair,  he  had  been  deprived  of 
that  satisfaction.  He  would  not  refer  to  any  parti- 
cular firm,  but  to  every  one  who  strove  to  do  the 
best  they  could  for  this  institution.  Of  the  money, 
33/.  had  been  hard-earned  by  the  directors,  and  it 
had  cost  him  individually  5/.  to  get  it.  (Hear.)  He 
did  not  find  fault  with  gentlemen  who  had  done 
their  best,  but  he  would  ask  every  man  to  do  what 
he  (the  chairman)  had  done  while  in  office,  and  if 
he  did  not,  he  should  certainly  find  fault  with  him. 
He  had  never  found  the  money  he  had  spent  in  such 


good  causes  as  these  ever  lost  to  him  ; he  was  a 
[ member  of  several  philanthropic  institutions,  and 
| the  money  he  had  subscribed  to  those  institutions, 
I had  returned  to  him  in  another  form.  He  approved 
I of  such  institutions,  and  while  he  lived  he  would 
j continue  to  support  them  ; and  while  he  was  a di- 
rector to  this  insitution,  he  would  do  all  in  his 
; power  to  support  it.  If  gentlemen  would  come 
into  this  room  and  see  what  they  were  doing,  they 
would  be  moved  by  the  scene,  for  they  were 
assembled  to  do  good  for  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. (Cheers.)  There  were  unfortunately 
many  who  could  give  them  some  support,  but  who 
would  not,  it  therefore  became  a more 
imperative  duty  on  their  part  to  unite  together  in 
support  of  the  institution.  He  hoped,  when  he 
should  die,  that  the  exertions  he  had  made  in  the 
establishing  of  this  society  would  be  a great  source 
of  consolation  to  him — to  know  that  many  were  en- 
joying  the  fruits  of  his  exertions.  (Cheers.)  He 
I felt  confident  that  before  another  six  months  had 
passed,  another  100/.  would  be  added  to  their  funds. 
The  season  for  their  excursion  was  coming  on,  they 
were  sure  they  would  not  fail  in  that  as  a source  of 
profit ; and  he  hoped  they  would  not  forget  the 
fable  of  ‘‘Jupiter and  the  waggoner,”  but  follow 
out  the  advice  there  given,  and  they  would  benefit 
by  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  no  objection  to  a little 
opposition,  and  the  conversation  which  had  taken 
place  from  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  King  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  society  ; it  might  otherwise  be  said 
the  directors  had  it  all  their  own  way.  It  had  been 
stated  by  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto  that,  when  this 
society  laid  their  first  stone,  they  would  give  200/. 
towards  the  building  ; now  he  preferred  seeing  the 
names  of  the  men  down  for  7s.  each,  he  was  sure 
that  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  this 
institution.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  approved  of  the 
subscriptions  of  publicans,  for  there  was  a mutual 
interest  between  them  and  the  members  of  this 
society,  some  of  whom  he  would  endeavour  to  bring 
here.  (Cheers.)  In  conclusion,  he  would  call  upon 
every  friend  of  the  institution  to  exert  himself  as 
much  as  he  could,  and  not  leave  one  stone  un- 
turned. They  might  rest  assured  of  his  best  wishes, 
and  he  hoped  the  Carpenters’  Society  would  take 
the  lead  of  all  other  institutions.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Wood  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man, for  his  able  and  impartial  conduct  in  the  chair. 

Several  rose  to  second  it,  when  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks,  stated,  that 
the  meeting  would  adjourn  to  October ; but  if  any 
gentleman  wished  to  become  a member,  he  might 
enroll  himself  at  their  monthly  meeting,  held  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown,  Union-street,  Southwark. 
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Uitrraturr. 

Hand  and  Guide  Books  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery, Hamptm  Court,  the  Dulwich  Gallery 
and  the  Naval  Gallery,  Greenwich  Hospital. 
H.  G.  Clarke  and  Co.,  60,  Old  Bailey. 

Wf.  noted  a discussion  in  the  House  of 


Commons  a few  evenings  ago, 


in  which  Mr. 


Hume  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  caused 
the  publication  of  a penny  catalogue  of  the 
National  Gallery  collection,  and  a liberal 
share  of  praise  was  justly  awarded  him  by  bir 
Robert  Peel.  We  suppose  the  hooks  before 
us  are  some  of  the  fruit  of  the  honourable  eco- 
nomist's  labours,  and  we  are  compelled  to  hail 
their  introduction  for  the  sake  ot  the  working 
man,  and  the  thousands  of  working  men  who 
arc  availing  themselves  of  the  improved  policy 
of  those  who  have  the  custody  of  our  national 
treasures.  It  appears  from  one  of  the  books 
before  us,  that,  in  1839,  the  numbers  who  vi- 
sited the  National  Gallery  were  113,93/  , while 
in  1842  they  had  amounted  to  540,315  ! And 
when  we  consider  that  the  official  catalogue  ot 
the  exhibition  was  published  at  the  price  of  Is., 
and  that  those  before  us  are  at  1 d.,  we  must 
conclude  that  much  of  the  increase  is  attri- 
butable to  the  increased  powers  of  enjoyment 
which  the  catalogue  or  hand-book  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  visitors.  This  catalogue  at  Id. 
is  all  that  the  mere  visitor  requires,  and  indeed 
it  is  a work  which  may  accompany  him  to  Ins 
fire-side,  and  there  afford  much  additional  in- 
struction concerning  the  schools  ot  painters  of 
different  eras  and  countries ; but  the  three- 
penny edition  goes  beyond  it,  in  most  interest- 
ing comment  and  elucidation  of  many  of  the 
pictures,  and  of  the  great  masters  by  whose 
hands  they  have  been  produced.  It  is  not  as 
a matter  of  course  that  we  recommend  these 
little  books  to  our  readers,  but  because  they 
are,  at  a gift  price,  full  of  instructive  matter 
and  suggestion.  It  is  no  small  affair  to  have 
a chronology  of  painters  alone  at  the  price,  but 
there  is  much  more  contained  in  them.  Chil- 
dren should  read  them,  and  they  would  be 
found  of  infinitely  more  profit  to  them  than  the 
thousand  ridiculous  tales  and  fictions  which 
are  usually  put  into  their  hands.  We  have 
beard  of  an  immense  sale  of  these  interesting 
little  books,  and  are  not  surprised  that  it 
should  be  so.  One  regret  constantly  crowds 
in  upon  our  minds,  that  London  must  be  vi- 
sited by  the  millions  before  they  can  thoroughly 
enjoy  all  that  these  books  refer  to.  Railway, 
and  railway  economy,  however,  promise  much 
of  an  abatement  of  the  evil.  Meanwhile,  we 
advise  those  who  can  to  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities. 

English  Patents  for  the  Year  1842.  By  An- 
drew Pritchard,  M.R.I.  London, W hit- 
taker  and  Co. 

We  brought  before  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
in  our  first  number,  Mr.  Pritchard  s compila- 
tion of  patents  for  1841,  and  what  we  then  said 
of  it  we  have  now  to  repeat  of  the  present  tor 
1842.  The  former  treatise  contained  a form 
of  English  letters  patent,  and  a copy  of  the 
Registration  Designs  Act.  This,  in  like  man- 
ner, has  appended  to  it  some  observations  and 
instructions  in  reference  to  Belgian  patents, 
and  the  form  of  patent  letters  for  that  king- 
dom, by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  very  liberal 
facilities  are  given  in  that  important  and  grow- 
ing state. 


Quarterly  Journal  of  Meteorology  and  Physical 
Science , for  April , 1843.  Price  3s.  E. 

Lumley,  56,  Chancery-lane. 

This  journal  in  its  series  has  suggested  to 
us  some)  grave  reflections  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a cultivation  of  the  study  of  meteorologi- 
cal phenomena  among  architects  and  builders. 
We  remember  once  ourselves  having  a com- 
putation to  make  as  to  the  quantity  of  rain- 
water we  should  make  provision  for  in  an 
under-ground  tank  for  the  supply  of  a very 
large  building;  and  referring  to  the  meteoro- 
gical  tables  of  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  in 
a neighbouring  district,  we  multiplied  it  by  the 
extent  of  roofing  from  which  we  had  to  col- 
lect our  supply,  and  so  came  at  a very'  satisfac- 
tory conclusion,  and  contented  ourselves  and 
our  employer  much  more  than  by  any  guess- 
work we  might  have  resorted  to.  In  recom- 
mending, therefore,  the  study  of  meteorology, 
we  can  do  so  on  practical  evidence  of  its 
utility. 


Section  and  Plan  Section, 

of  the  flues. 

WARMING  & VENTILATING  BUILDINGS. 

TO  THB  BDITOR  OF  THB  BUILDER. 

Richmond,  April  10,  1843. 

Sir, — Having  had  some  experience  in  warming 
and  ventilating  buildings,  and  considering  the 
present  mode  of  doing  so  very  imperfect,  I beg  to 
submit  the  accompanying  drawings  to  your  notice, 
for  insertion  in  The  Builder. 

According  to  the  present  system  of  warming,  it 
requires  a grate  for  each  room,  and  of  necessity  the 
greatest  portion  of  heat  either  passes  up  the  chim- 
ney, or  is  lost  in  the  mass  of  brickwork  with  which 
the  back  and  sides  of  the  grate  are  filled  up. 

To  prevent,  this  I have  invented  a single  and  double- 
acting register  stove-grate,  containing  hot  and  cold 
air,  warming  and  ventilating  every  room  through 
which  they  pass,  the  same  being  applicable  to 
churches,  chapels,  schools,  halls,  staircases,  &c.,  as 
shewn  by  the  plans  and  sections.  I feel  assured  it 
will  also  be  a complete  preventative  from  smoky 
chimneys,  as  there  will  always  be  a portion  of  warm 
air  in  the  flues,  thereby  preventing  the  cold  atmo- 
spheric air  from  descending,  also  the  air-flues 
driving  it  upwards. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  gained  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  is  economy.  There  will  be  a saving 
of  fifty  per  cent,  at  least  in  the  construction  of  the 
chimneys,  and  much  room  gained  ; but  the  saving 
and  cleanliness  afterwards  is  beyond  description, 
with  almost  the  impossibility  of  a building  being 
destroyed  by  fire. 

As  regards  the  comforts,  they  will  neither  be  few 
nor  small. 

There  are  few  but  would  like  a warm  bed-room 
on  a cold  winter’s  night,  but  many  are  prevented, 
either  from  trouble,  danger,  or  expense,  whereas 
by  this  plan  the  fire  from  beneath  will  effect  the 
desired  object.  Another  advantage  that  is  not  the 
least ; during  the  summer  months,  when  fire  is  not 
required,  there  will  be  a constant  supply  of  cold 
air  ventilating  and  purifying  every  room  through 
which  it  passes.  You  will  perceive  by  the  venti- 
lators in  the  walls,  more  or  less  can  be  given,  as 
occasion  requires. 

It  was  my  original  intention  of  securing  my  plan 
by  patent,  but  considering  it  may  be  of  incalculable 
service  to  the  poor  and  middle  classes  of  society,  I 
at  once  give  it  to  the  public,  through  the  columns 
of  your  scientific  and  wide-spreading  journal,  hoping 
to  see  it  adopted  in  town  and  country. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  T.  Hope. 


Plan  of  a Cottage.  The  dotted 
lines  are  cold-air  flues — the 
grate  to  turn  to  either  room. 


Plan  of  the  Chapel.  The  dotted  lines  are  the 
cold-air  flues. 


Interior  Elevation  and  Section  of  a Chapel, 
shewing  the  flues  in  the  walls,  and  the  Registers 
for  admission  of  the  air. 
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LIST  OF  PATENTS. 

SIX  MONTHS  FOR  ENROLMENT. 

George  Benjamin  Thorney croft,  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, iron-master,  for  “improvements  in  furnaces 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  also  in  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  iron.” — Sealed  January  31. 

William  Maugham,  of  Newport-street,  Lambeth, 
cbymist,  for  “ an  improvement  in  preparing 
aerated  soda-water.” — Sealed  January  31. 

William  Barnard  Boddy,  of  St.  Mary,  Newing- 
ton, surgeon,  for  “ improvements  in  apparatus  and 
means  for  opening,  shutting,  and  fastening  every 
description  of  sliding  and  lifting  window-sashes, 
windows  and  window-shutters.” — Sealed  January 

31. 

William  Robinson  Shaw,  of  Leeds,  engineer,  for 
“certain  improvements  in  feeding  or  supplying 
steam-boilers  with  water.” — Sealed  January  31. 

Samuel  Kirk,  of  Stalybridge,  Lancaster,  cotton- 
spinner,  for  “ certain  improvements  in  machinery, 
or  apparatus  for  preparing  cotton  and  other  fibrous 
substances  for  spinning.” — Sealed  January  31. 

Charles  Hancock,  of  Grosvenor-place,  artist,  for 
an  “ improved  means  of  dyeing  or  staining  cotton, 
woollen,  silk,  and  other  fabrics,  and  rendering  them 
repellent  of  water  and  moisture.” — Sealed  January 

31. 

Charles  Clark,  of  Great  Winchester-street,  Lon- 
don, merchant,  for  “ an  improved  pyro-hydro 
pneumatic  apparatus,  or  means  of  generating,  puri- 
fying, and  condensing  steam  and  other  vapours,  and 
of  extracting  from  vegetable  substances  the  soluble 
portions  thereof ; as  also  the  application  of  parts  of 
the  said  apparatus  to  other  heating,  evaporating, 
and  distilling  purposes.” — Sealed  January  31. 

James  Clark,  of  Glasgow,  power-loom  cloth 
manufacturer,  for  “ an  improved  mode  of  manufac- 
turing certain  descriptions  of  cloths.”  — Sealed 
February  1. 

John  Hill,  of  Manchester,  machine-maker,  for 
“ certain  improvements  in,  or  applicable  to  looms 
for  weaving  carpets  and  various  other  fabrics,  in 
which  raised  loops  or  a raised  pile  constitute  the 
face  or  the  figure  of  the  fabric.” — Sealed  February 
11. 

Robert  Hicks,  of  Old  Burlington -street,  Middle- 
sex, surgeon,  for  “ certain  improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  impregnating  liquids  with  gas.” — Sealed 
February  11. 

Joseph  Morgan,  of  Manchester,  manufacturer  of 
patent  candle-making  machines,  for  “ improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  candles.” — Sealed 
February  11. 

Jonathan  Badger,  of  Sheffield,  carpenter  and 
builder,  for  “ improvements  in  the  construction  of 
bedsteads  for  invalids.” — Sealed  February  11. 

Christopher  Nickels,  of  York-road,  Lambeth, 
gentleman,  for  “ improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  fabrics  made  by  lace  machinery.” — Sealed  Feb- 
ruary 11. 

Thomas  Ensor,  of  Melbourne  Port,  glove  manu- 
facturer, for  “ improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
leather  gloves.” — Sealed  February  11. 

Henry  Du  Bochet,  of  South  Mall,  Ireland, 
piano-forte  tuner,  for  “ a new  method  of  making 
piano -fortes.” — Sealed  February  11. 

Thomas  Wolverstan,  of  Salisbury,  iron  founder, 
for  “ certain  improvements  in  axle-trees  and  axle- 
tree  boxes.” — Sealed  February  11. 

Alfred  Brewer,  of  Surrey-place,  Old  Kent-road, 
wire  weaver  and  felt  manufacturer,  for  “ improve- 
ments in  machinery  for  manufacturing  paper,” 
being  a communication.  Sealed  February  11. 

George  Ebenezer  Doudney  and  Edward  Phillips 
Doudney,  of  Mile-end,  Portsea,  candle  manufac- 
turer, for  “ improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  dip 
and  mould  candles.” — Sealed  February  17. 

James  Boydell,  jun.,  of  Oak  Farm  Iron  Works, 
near  Dudley,  ironmaster,  for  “ improvements  in 
apparatus  for  retaining  the  wheels  of  carriages,  in 
the  event  of  an  axis  breaking,  or  otherwise.” — 
Sealed  February  17. 

Henry  Ross,  of  Leicester,  worsted  manufactu- 
rer, for  “ improvements  in  combing  and  drawing 
wool,  and  other  fibrous  substances.” — Sealed  Feb- 
ruary 17. 

Charles  Brook,  of  Meltham  Mills,  York,  cotton- 
spinner,  for  “ certain  improvements  in  the  apparatus 
used  for  purifying  gas.” — Sealed  February  17. 

William  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  civil  engineer, 
for  “ an  improved  system  of  working  coal-mines, 
and  quarries  of  stone,  marble,  and  slate,  which  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  making  of  tunnel  borings,  or 
to  other  purposes  of  the  like  kind,”  being  a com- 
munication. Sealed  February  20. 

John  Kymer,  of  Pontardalais,  South  Wales,  coal 
proprietor,  and  Thomas  Hodgson  Leighton,  of 
Llanelley,  Carmarthen,  chemist,  for  “ improvements 


applicable  to  the  burning  anthracite  or  stone  coal, 
and  other  fuel  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  heat.” — 
Sealed  February  21. 

Joseph  Crannis  and  Robert  Kemp,  both  of  South- 
wark, furriers,  for  “ certain  improvements  in  wood 
paving.” — Sealed  February  21. 

Benjamin  Brunton  Blackwell,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  gent.,  and  William  Norris,  of  the  city  of 
Exeter,  civil  engineer,  for  “ an  improvement  in 
coating  iron  nails,  screws,  nuts,  bolts,  and  other  ar- 
ticles made  of  iron,  with  certain  other  metals.” — 
Sealed  February  21. 

Lawrence  Holker  Potts,  of  Greenwich,  doctor  of 
medicine,  for  “ a new  or  imjtroved  method  or  me- 
thods of  conveying  goods,  passengers,  or  intelli- 
gence.”— Sealed  February  21. 

Henry  Clarke,  of  Drogheda,  Ireland,  linen  mer- 
chant, for  “ improvements  in  machinery  for  lapping 
and  folding  all  descriptions  of  woven  textures  and 
surface  fabrics.” — Sealed  February  23. 

Francis  Roubiliac  Conder,  of  Highgate,  engineer, 
for  “ improvements  in  the  cutting  and  shaping  of 
wood,  and  in  the  machinery  for  that  purpose,”  being 
a communication. — Sealed  February  23. 


No.  1.  Greek  Cornice. 


John  Haggerston  Leathes,  of  Norwich,  gent., 
and  William  Kirrage,  of  the  same  place,  asphalte 
manufacturer, for  “certainimprovementsin  coffins.” 
■ — Sealed  February  25. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COUNTY  GAOL  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

We  are  favoured  bj'  a friend  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  tenders  sent  in  for  the 
above  work  on  the  4th  instant,  as  advertised 
for  previously  in  our  paper.  Our  friend  ex- 
presses some  surprise  at  its  not  appearing  in 
last  week’s  impression,  but  when  he  comes  to 
know  that  not  a tithe,  not  the  tithe  of  a tithe 
of  the  builders  and  those  connected  with  them, 
are  aware  of  our  existence,  he  will  have  ano- 
ther ground  of  surprise.  It  is  the  merit  of 
our  class,  that  they  are  not  a gossiping,  news- 
hunting set;  and  it  therefore  makes  it  the 
more  difficult  to  break  new  ground  amongst 
them.  Once,  however,  it  is  made,  none  so 
staunch,  and  so  able  in  defending  and  main- 
taining it.  We  shall  be  extremely  thankful 
for  all  such  information  from  our  friends  in 
every  quarter. 

Ireson  Northampton  . j£I8,600 

Chapman  Leicester 18,700 

Jackson London 19,675 

Kirk  Sleaford 19,900 

Branson  & Gwyther,  Birmingham  ..  20,483 


ON  MOULDINGS  FOR  CORNICES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Dear  Sir, — Following  up  the  admirable  ar- 
rangement which  you  have  commenced  regarding 
cornices,  I forward  you  examples  which  I have 
drawn  expressly  for  your  work,  with  the  view  of 
illustrating  to  the  student  more  clearly  the  applica- 
tion of  enrichments  to  cornices  in  various  styles  of 
architecture.  No.  1,  you  will  observe,  is  a Greek 
cornice,  of  similar  section  to  the  one  shewn  in 
No.  7 of  The  Builder,  exhibiting  the  pure  and 
chaste  character  of  the  ornaments  peculiar  to  this 
style.  No.  2 is  a Roman  cornice,  fully  enriched, 
except  the  omission  of  one  very  prominent  member, 
viz.  the  modillion,  which  I shall  endeavour  to 
illustrate  in  a future  communication  to  you.  No.  3, 
the  student  will  readily  perceive,  is  in  a diametrically 
opposite  style  to  the  two  preceding,  and  partakes 
of  that  bold  and  energetic  manner  introduced  by 
the  ecclesiastical  architects,  wherein  most  of  the 
hollow  members  are  formed  from  parts  of  the 
elipsis  instead  of  the  circle,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
carved  Roman  mouldings.  No.  4 is  a specimen  of 
an  Elizabethan  cornice',  with  enriched  bracket  or 
truss  and  frieze.  The  upper  ovals  and  cavetta 
generally  serve  as  the  moulding  by  which  the 
ceilings  are  panelled,  and  is  mitred  into  the  cornice 
where  the  junction  takes  place.  I offer  few  com- 
ments on  the  annexed  specimens,  further  than  that 
the  three  former  speak  forcibly  for  themselves,  and 
are  highly  worthy  of  adaptation  ; but  were  I left  to 
select,  I should  certainly  reject  the  Elizabethan 
altogether,  as  corrupt  in  the  extreme ; however,  I 
do  not  mean  to  dictate,  more  particularly  on  a style 
that  has  within  the  last  few  years  had  very  extensive 
patronage.  Trusting  to  be  enabled  soon  to  revert 
to  the  subject  of  cornices,  and  anticipating  that 
what  I have  already  done  may  have  some  weight 
with  the  student  and  practical  artisan, 

I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

George  Walheim. 

Newcastle-on- Tyne,  6th  April,  1843. 


No.  3.  Gothic  Cornice. 


No.  4.  Elizabethan  Cornice. 
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WOOD  PAVING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir,— I really  could  not  follow  such  a discursive 
writer  as  Mr.  Blackie,  even  if  I understood  him. 

As  it  is,  unaided  by  the  peculiar  “ scientific  know- 
ledge” and  “ common  sense”  which  he  possesses, 

I must  be  content  to  remain  in  a state  of  unen- 
lightened ignorance,  at  least  as  far  as  his  information 
might  serve  me. 

To  my  comprehension,  the  queries  put  by  me  in 
your  sixth  number  remain  unanswered. 

Mr.  Blackie's  question,  “ Wbat  means  were 
resorted  to  with  certain  members  of  the  committee 
of  Marylebone  to  obtain  their  report  in  favour  of 
the  Metropolitan  Company’s  tender  ?”  I will  an- 
swer, lest  my  silence  should  injure  those  who  may 
be  unconscious  of  the  discussion ; although  that 
query,  like  some  seven-eighths  of  Mr.  Blackie’s 
letter,  is  exceedingly  misplaced  in  such  a journal  as 
The  Builder. 

The  means  resorted  to  were  the  most  simple  and 
easy  imaginable.  They  comprised  no  backbiting 
insinuation,  nor  aught  besides  either  dishonest  or 
dishonourable.  The  members  of  the  committee 
having  “ scientific  knowledge”  and  “ common 
sense  ” of  a different  nature  from  that  possessed  by 
Mr.  Blackie,  came  to  the  very  just  conclusion  that 
the  Count  De  Lisle’s  system  was  better  than  Mr. 
Stead’s. 

Mr.  Blackie’s  second  question  I cannot  clearly 
comprehend.  I know  nothing  about  “ an  infor- 
mality in  the  tender  of  the  original  patentee  that 
was  his  business,  not  mine.  Nor  do  I know  what 
the  Old  Bailey  had  or  could  have  to  do  with  the 
committee  of  Marylebone. 

And  upon  the  third,  I ask,  why  trouble  with  any 
question  about  Hunter-street  in  this  discussion  ? 
Where  does  it  form  an  antecedent  ? 

I am  not  accountable  for  “ the  slanders  and  per- 
versions of  facts,”  which  Mr.  Blackie  alleges 
“ have  emanated  from  the  Metropolitan  Company.” 

I cannot  presume  to  define  their  objects  or  motives. 

I have  retired  from  the  employment  of  that  Com- 
pany, with  the  directors  of  which  I am  just  as 
much  at  issue  upon  practical  grounds  as  I am  with 
Mr.  Blackie.  I neither  agree  with,  nor  can  I under- 
stand either  the  one  or  the  other.  I hold  both  to 
be  wrong,  in  different  degrees,  respecting  the  real 
question  for  discussion. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  De  Lisle’s  wood-paving 
is  superior  to  Stead’s,  and  Perring’s  far  better  than 
De  Lisle’s. 

Touching  the  matter  at  issue  before  the  public, 
between  the  secretary  and  board  of  the  Metro- 
politan Company  and  myself,  that  subject  (and 
many  others)  was  quite  unnecessary  to  Mr. 
Blackie’s  letter,  and  if  mentioned  at  all,  should 
not  have  been  noticed  with  reference  to  the  charge 
alone,  but  should  have  been  accompanied  by  my 
disproof. 

Mr.  Prosser  is  the  person  to  whom  Mr.  Blackie 
should  address  his  queries  respecting  the  Metropo- 
litan Company.  Mr.  Prosser  and  Mr.  Blackie  will 
be  extremely  well  matched  as  correspondents.  I 
confess  that  they  both  fly  too  far  a-field  for  an 
unfanciful  plodder  after  facts  like  myself. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  express  my  regret 
that  I cannot  continue  this  correspondence.  With 
vague  assertion,  ungenerous  inference,  erratic 
reasoning,  and  such  a mystification  of  phraseology 
as  it  is  past  my  poor  skill  to  unravel,  I have  neither 
leisure  nor  inclination  to  contend.  I had  hoped 
that  you  would  have  confined  your  epistolary  con- 
tributors to  practical  facts,  or  demonstrable 
theories,  simply  but  clearly  expressed.  That  hope 
I abandon,  and  with  it  the  intention  of  assuming 
certain  positions  with  reference  to  wood-paving,  to 
be  attacked  or  supported  by  others,  as  the  case 
might  have  been,  when  those  promulgated  by 
Messrs.  Stead  and  Blackie  had  been  fully  exammed. 

There  is,  however,  ample  consolation  for  us  both, 
in  the  reflection  that  you  will  save  space,  and  I 
shall  save  time — of  some  value  to  each  of  us. 

I remain,  Mr.  Editor,  your  very  sincere  well- 
wisher,  J.  Lee  Stevens. 

London  Wood-paving  Office,  2,  Charlotte-row, 
Mansion  House,  10th  April,  1843. 

[We  agree  with  Mr.  Stevens  in  thinking 
that  a good  deal  beside  the  points  at  issue 
crept  into  Mr.  Blackie’s  communication  ; but 
it  is  an  ungracious  task  for  us  to  lay  down  a 
rule  for  stringent  observance.  Very  much 
must  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of  our  corres- 
pondents themselves  ; and  we  may  hope  for  the 
future  that  at  least  Mr.  Blackie  and  Mr. 
Stevens  will  exercise  the  discretion  which  may 
save  the  provocation  of  sharp  words.  Surely 
Mr.  Stevens’s  good  sense  would  tell  him  that  he 
had  no  need  to  follow  any  man’s  leading  ; and 
a mere  note  of  the  avoidance  would  have  an- 
swered all  the  purpose  in  his  present  rejoinder. 
— Ed.] 


ELEVATION  OF  MR.  FAIR’S  HOUSE  IN 
PRINCES  STREET,  HANOVER 
SQUARE. 

We  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  place  before 
our  readers  the  accompanying  engraving,  as 
descriptive  of  an  extraordinary  progress  in  de- 
corated street  architecture.  If  cement  and 
compo  have  no  other  merits  than  to  admit  of 
this  species  of  cheap  picture  or  model-making, 
this  experimenting  in  style  and  ornament,  it 
has  enough  to  recommend  it  in  these  times  of 
unsettled  taste  ; for  it  is  almost  distressing  to 
witness  the  perpetration  of  bad  taste  in  a per- 
petual material ; the  throwing  away  of  so 
much  good  labour,  and  valuable  stone,  brick, 
and  timber  as  is  constantly  being  done  on  first 
one  and  then  another  capricious  restoration, 
composition,  or  invention.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, going  to  bestow  any  large  amount  of 
praise,  qualified  or  unqualified,  upon  Mr. 
Fair’s  production  in  this  instance.  His  repu- 
tation as  a house  decorator  is  not  likely  to  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  what  we  have  herein  pre- 
sented to  us — it  is  a sort  of  licentious  indul- 
gence of  the  fancy,  that  were  “better  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance;”  yet, 
nevertheless,  there  are  matters  of  suggestive 
import  which  a well-regulated  mind  may  turn 
to  account;  certain  principles  are,  as  it  were, 
propounded  in  this  composition  which  the 
plasterer  and  the  designer  and  modeller  in  de- 
corative architecture  may  take  for  his  instruc- 
tion, to  associate  in  the  more  correct  and  consis- 


tent elements;  for  instance,  there  is  a well-de- 
fined marking  of  the  stones  (if  we  except  a little 
allowable  ambiguity  in  the  upper  stage),  and 
this  is,  in  our  minds,  much  preferable  to  the 
practice  of  setting  up  a huge  sheet  of  brick 
walling  as  the  part  of  a house,  without  feature  or 
index  of  its  interior,  except  the  graceless  aper- 
tures that  stare  through  it  in  storied  lines  of 
doors  and  windows.  Neither  would  we  quar- 
rel about  the  mere  application  or  use  of  a re- 
dundancy of  ornament,  for  the  material  has  its 
legitimate  end  and  appropriation  in  ornament; 
hut  we  object  to  see  plaster-work  personating 
stone,  and  affecting  the  characters  of  piers  and 
pillars — it  has  a thousand  fitting  guises  of  its 
own,  and  need  not  be  the  disguise  of  any  other; 
lay  it  upon  brick-work,  or  stone-work  if  you 
like,  or  any  other  fitting  vehicle,  but  seek  for 
and  give  it  its  own  proper  character  and  ex- 
pression. If  you  will  run  cornices  in  it,  let 
them  be  plaster  cornices,  and  not  sham  stone. 
If  you  will  have  upright  strips  and  pannels, 
make  them  not  into  the  semblance  of  ostensi- 
ble supports  and  framings ; if  cbapiteis,  let 
them  be  appended,  not  made  identical  with  the 
structure.  Thus,  so  far  from  banishing  plas- 
ter and  cement  and  compo-work  from  our  edi- 
fices, by  assigning  to  them  their  own  proper 
character,  you  extend  and  enlarge  the  pro- 
vince. But  we  shall  have  much  to  say  upon 
this  head,  and  the  plaster  cornice  designs  sup- 
plied to  us  by  Mr.  Walheim,  with  this  mat- 
ter of  to-day,  are  texts  upon  which  we  can  ap- 
propriately enlarge. 


CORNISH  ENGINEERING. 

The  largest  steam  engine  ever  constructed,  is 
in  process  of  manufacture  at  Harvy  and  Co.’s 
foundery,  Hayle.  The  piston  rod,  which  was  forged 
last  week,  is  19  feet  long,  13  inches  in  diameter 
in  the  middle,  and  16  inches  in  the  core,  and 
weighs  3 tons  16  cwt.  It  will  work  in  an  80-inch 
cylinder,  which  will  stand  in  the  middle  of  another 
cylinder  of  144  inches  in  diameter.  Five  other 
piston  rods  will  work  between  the  inner  and  outer 
cylinders.  We  conclude,  for  this  has  not  been  ex- 
plained to  us,  that  the  giant  cylinder  will  be  per- 
forated in  the  middle  for  the  80-inch  cylinder  to 
stand  in  it,  and  will  work  between  the  two.  The 
80-inch  cylinder  was  cast  last  week,  and  the  large 
one  will  be  cast  soon.  The  pumps  are  to  be  14 


inches  in  diameter;  a measurement  which  may 
afford  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  engine.  It  is  in- 
tended for  draining  Harlem  Lake  in  Holland,  and 
it  is  expected  that  other  orders  for  similar  engines 
will  be  received  from  the  same  quarter.  It  is  truly 
gratifying  to  us  to  observe  the  Cornish  engineers 
still  keep  so  far  in  advance  of  all  the  world,  and  not 
less  gratifying  to  see  that  foreign  powers  know  and 
can  appreciate  their  excellence.  Let  this  wonder  of 
engineering  and  mechanical  skill  be  considered  as 
well  as  the  duty  done  by  our  common  mine  engine, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  Cornish  mechanics 
are,  in  this  branch,  far  in  advance  of  every  compe- 
titor, and  we  may  reasonably  hope,  as  superior 
merit  must  be  appreciated  at  last,  that  our  engine 
founderies  will  at  length  have  their  full  share  of 
public  patronage. — Sherborne  and  Yeovil  Mercury. 
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TO  ARCHITECTURAL  STUDENTS. 

No.  T. 

ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  A COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

We  deem  the  letters  of  our  young- friends 
from  Newcastle  and  Sheffield,  and  the  similar 
letters  which  we  are  constantly  receiving-,  as 
most  important  evidence  in  favour  of  our  un- 
dertaking. The  young  architects  of  this  coun- 
try are  those  with  whom  the  problem  rests 
as  to  which  is  to  be  the  style  of  forth- 
coming centuries.  Led  on  by  their  elders  in 
the  investigation  of  the  various  favoured  modes 
of  antiquity,  and  influenced  by  one  to  affect 
this,  by  another  to  affect  that,  and  among  hands 
to  affect  all,  they  will  begin,  and  have  already 
begun,  to  perceive  that  this  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction is  a chaos,  from  which  some  reason- 
able mode  of  escape  is  highly  desirable.  And 
when  we  have  such  questions  put  to  us  as  in 
Mr.  Walheim’s  letter,  we  have  sounded  in  our 
ears,  in  the  first  audible  terms,  that  , note  of 
preparation  which  these  times,  and  we  flatter 
ourselves  this  paper,  is  destined  to  give  a public 
tone  to — the  note  of  preparation  for  emerging 
from  the  bondage  of  centuries  of  licentiousness 
in  fancy,  or  slavishness  in  imitation. 

How  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  the  wild 
sallies  of  an  aimless  originality,  and  the  unrea- 
soning servility  of  those  whom  accident  or  cir- 
cumstance has  made  into  little  better  than 
blind  devotees.  How  hard  to  make  choice  of 
that  exact  line  in  one’s  conduct  which  dictates 
a becoming  reverence  for  ancient  excellence — 
for  its  genius,  invention,  practised  skill,  and  the 
like — and  which  preserves  its  consistency  in 
tendering  the  like  respect  to  modern  worth 
under  similar  conditions. 

It  is,  however,  between  those  extremes 
that  the  successful  student  in  architecture  has 
to  steer,  and  to  this  medium  he  must  attain. 
But  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task, 
must  be  our  diffidence  in  laying  down  any 
dogmas  of  our  own.  With  Klenze  on  the 
one  side  and  Pugin  on  the  other,  both  wrong, 
or  only  one  right,  in  saying  which,  we 
think  we  have  said  enough  for  a caution — with 
these  so  arrayed  in  opposite  extremes,  so  con- 
fident, so  dictatorial,  and  withal  so  talented, 
what  have  we  to  do?  and  what  the  poor  archi- 
tectural student?  We  must  even  labour,  la- 
bour diligently,  and  incessantly;  but  every 
step  in  our  operations  must  be  accompanied 
by  grave  reflection  ; no  thoughtless  plungings 
into  this  or  that  arena  ; no  throwing  up  of 
caps  in  childish  partisanships;  no  school- 
boy freaks  of  wild  enthusiasm ; no  well- 
whipped  submissiveness;  no  subscribing  of 
hands, or  moulding  of  opinion,  perforce — none 
of  these.  Diligence  in  work  and  freedom 
in  thought,  with  the  devotion  of  all  to  the 
highest  purposes — with  a consciousness  of  the 
high  prerogatives  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of 
its  littleness  and  meanness — of  its  safe  gui- 
dance under  one  bias,  of  its  certain  wreck 
under  the  other — freely  according  to  all,  that 
which  we  modestly,  not  arrogantly,  claim  for 
ourselves, — these  are  some  of  the  general 
rules  by  which  we  must  be  guided  : they  are 
those  to  which  all  men  will  subscribe.  We 
commence,  therefore,  in  safety  from  these,  as 
from  our  legitimate  starting-ground.  All  is 
clear  up  to  this  point,  and  you  have  your  cue 
for  the  rest. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  say  a few 
words  now ; and  we  shall  from  time  to  time 
have  occasion  to  repeat  them,  as  we  journey 
on  with  our  class,  to  warn  them  against  taking 
opinions  for  authorities — the  opinions  of 
Klenze  and  Pugin  ; and  we  confine  ourselves 
to  these  names,  because  they  have  been  brought 
before  us  in  the  special  instance  which  impels 
to  the  writing  of  this  article. — The  opinions  of 
Klenze  and  Pugin  are  but  the  opinions  of  in- 
dividuals, and  while  we  would  not  detract  one 
whit’s  worth  from  the  esteem  in  which  either 
of  these  talented  men  deserve  to  be  held,  we 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  caution  our  young 
friends  from  attaching  a false  importance  to 
their  opinions.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  a very 
good  plan  to  imagine  yourselves  listening  to, 
and  being  present  with,  your  oracles  and  in- 
structors, to  make  yourselves  conversant  with 
certain  circumstances  under  which  their 
opinions  are  delivered,  or  by  which  they  are 
influenced  ; and  never  for  a moment  to  run 
away  with,  as  “gospel  truth,”  all  that  either 
one  or  the  other  may  utter.  We  will  just  men- 
tion one  point  in  order  to  shew  upon  what  falla- 
cious grounds  a forcemay  be  given  to  arguments 


upon  one  side  of  a question,  and  by  a similar 
process  may  be  as  easily  transferred  to  an- 
other. We  take  the  case  of  the  famous  work 
published  by  Mr.  Pugin — his  Contrasts. 

In  this  work  we  have  placed  in  the  most  un- 
favourable juxta-position  representations  of 
certain  edifices  of  ancient  and  modern  design 
of  similar  import ; and  the  styles  chosen  forcon- 
trast  are  the  Gothic  and  the  hybrid  or  motley  of 
the  present  day.  Every  one  6ees  the  inferiority 
of  the  latter  in  all  those  respects  which  pictorial 
art  and  peculiar  appropriateness  demand,  and 
immediately  a conclusion  is  jumped  to,  that 
Gothic  is  the  only  style  to  be  tolerated  or 
adopted  ; while,  if  the  same  plan  had  been 
pursued  in  setting  before  us  the  beauties  of 
ancient  art  in  any  other  mode  or  period,  the 
same  disparagement  of  modern  efforts  would 
have  been  the  result,  but  a different  conclusion 
would  have  been  come  to.  The  question  that 
would  most  probably  have  grown  out  of  all 
this  would  be,  how  did  these  ancients  attain  to 
such  excellence  and'possess  such  beautiful  styles 
of  their  own  ; and  here  we,  who  have  been  imi- 
tating and  reviving  for  three  centuries,  seem 
farther  and  farther  removing  from  excellence 
and  originality  ? and  the  answer  would  most 
probably  have  been  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  appears  to  have  been  given, — lead- 
ing to  a perpetuation  of,  and  a perseverance 
in,  the  same  course  of  confusion  and 
error,  the  answer  would  have  been,  we 
have  failed  through  the  servility  of  our 
imitation ; every  thing  has  been  measured, 
approved,  rejected,  or  condemned,  by  prece- 
dent, and  what  has  it  brought  us  to  ? Will  not 
a continuance  under  some  newphase  of  the  same 
principle  be  likely  to  lead  to  the  continuance 
of  the  same  results.  “ Classic  ” one  day, 
“Gothic  ” next — when  shall  we  have  English? 
Never  till  we  go  in  search  of  it,  and  leave 
the  others  in  their  entirety.  Never  did  the 
Gothic  attain  to  an  existence  till  it  had  cast  oft' 
precedents,  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  every 
thing  in  art  or  science  of  which  the  world  has 
heard ; reproduction  and  revival  is  an  impo- 
tent, we  had  almost  said  an  impious,  attempt 
to  controvert  the  law — we  mean  the  repro- 
duction of  that  which  is  already  wrought  out 
and  worn  out.  Greek,  Gothic,  and  all  are  de- 
funct. The  circumstances  under  which  they 
lived  are  passed  away  ; new  circumstances 
have  arisen ; you  may  dandle  and  play  with 
the  toy  for  a period — from  Jones  to  W ren 
you  may  play  the  variations  in  one  kev;  from 
Wren  to  Chambers  you  may  strum  it  in  ano- 
ther; from  Chambers  to  Wilkins  in  a third; 


and  the  sweet  discord  may  be  maintained  on 
the  other  side  of  the  orchestra  from  Dance 
down  to  Wyatt.  What  Stuart  attempted  for 
the  one,  Pugin  may  for  the  other,  and  the  ver- 
satile talent  and  acquirements  of  a Barry  may 
exhibit  itself  in  both  ; but  all  will  fail,  and 
has  failed,  to  procure  more  than  a brief  inter- 
val of  admiration  for  each  respective  effort. 

Well  has  our  young  friend  at  Newcas- 
tle put  the  question,  and  if  our  answer  doe3 
not  suffice,  we  invite,  and  our  columns  are 
open  to,  a better  solution.  Truly,  indeed,  has 
he  depicted  the  difficulty  which  a mind  free  to 
think  and  reflect,  has  to  encounter;  let  him 
proclaim  his  question  abroad,  and  the  answer 
will  be  directed  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
There  is  a pole  of  attraction  to  men  of  cer- 
tain habitudes  which  is  mistaken  each  for  the 
true  one  ; but  the  true  pole  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  we  are  just  on  the  eve  of,  or 
actually  set  out  on,  the  journey  of  discovery. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  precise 
course  we  would  advise  or  adopt?  We  have 
already  said,  to  labour  diligently,  and  to  be 
ever  active  in  thought  and  reflection  ; and  we 
have  ventured  to  lay  down  certain  conditions 
under  which  this  diligence  and  activity  should 
be  exercised — patience  must  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure. Not  long  will  be  our  biding-time. 

Every  thing  is  in  motion,  tending  towards  a 
certain  point  of  confluent  repose  ; and  we  are 
of  the  movement,  humble  atoms  or  agents, 
but  yet  working  in  an  important  purpose,  and 
importantly  working.  Already  are  the  signs  of 
the  new  era  distinctly  marked  in  the  horizon  ; 
the  bright  orient  arrests  the  hopeful  eye,  and 
in  whatever  direction  we  are  moving,  to' that  do 
we  constantly  turn,  cheered  and  cheering. 
From  the  workshop,  the  mine,  and  the  labora- 
tory must  proceed  the  new  spirit,  the  new  ge- 
nius of  structure,  which  our  young  architects 
are  to  clothe  with  befitting  grace  and  orna- 
ment. Never  since  the  world  stood,  has  its 
Maker  moye  bountifully  favoured  it  ; tbe  very 
bowels  of'  the  earth  are  made  to  exhibit  a 
wealth  which  mocks  and  derides  that  of  its 
surface;  and  the  ingenuity  of  man,  rightly  di- 
rected, and  properly  influenced,  is  set  in  cor- 
respondence with  it;  therefore,  then,  have  we 
stepped  forward,  and  we  conjure  our  young 
friends  to  accompany  us  in  the  campaign  of 
virtuous  purpose  and  just  adventure.  And  they 
are  stepping  forward,  they  are  eager,  gene- 
rously eager,  to  accompany  us ; and  now  we 
whisper  in  their  ears  the  watchword,  the  rally- 
ing cry,  “Art,  Science,  and  the  Bro- 
therhood.” 


TIMBER  ARCHITECTURE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

April  3rd,  1843. 

Sir, — I witness  with  pleasure  your  efforts  to  obtain  for  “timber  architecture”  a more  exalted 
character  than  it  at  present  enjoys.  I need  not  say  I most  cordially  wish  you  success.  The  enclosed  is 
a design  for  a gatekeeper’s  lodge,  intended  to  be  built  at  Milton,  near  Gravesend. 

The  external  plinth  is  flint,  tooled  to  a fair  face,  with  oak  cills,  heads  and  corner-posts  filled  in  with 
white  stocks — but  rough  cast  may  be  used  to  much  advantage — and  the  roof  covered  with  old  red  tiles. 

Should  you  deem  it  worthy  of  notice  in  “ The  Builder,”  I shall  feel  most  happy. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant,  a Young  Architect. 
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THE  PROPOSED  SURVEY  OF  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  surveyors 
of  London  to  the  letter  appended  to  this  article, 
and  we  can  assure  them  and  our  corresponden  , 
that  we  will  not  lose  an  opportunity  ot  advo- 
cating their  just  interests  in  every  way  that  may 
be  open  to  us.  , , 

We  feel  confident  that  by  a timely  and  pro- 
per representation  of  the  matter  in  the  propel 
quarter,  it  may  be  placed  on  that  footing  which 
for  the  public  interest  is  demanded.  Govern- 
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ment  we  hope  and  trust  will  not  take  a con- 
fined or  partial  view,  but  will  consider  the 
moral  influence,  if  we  may  so  speak,  which  a 
right  decision  on  this  subject  will  promote  and 
secure.  It  is  very  true,  that  a Board  of  Survey 
mav  be  constituted,  as  was  the  case  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  “ Ordnance  Maps,”  and  that 
the  work  may  be  respectably  and  efficiently 
done— and  so'might  any  other  branch  of  the 
professional  and  trading  requirements  of  the 
country.  The  Government  have  it  in  then- 
power  to  act  as  general  merchants  if  they 
choose,  working  under  a commission ; but 
this,  we  are  sure,  will  never  be  attempted.  On 
the  same  ground,  therefore,  we  are  at  ease  as 
to  their  undertaking  to  survey  the  City  ot 
London.  And  if  we  might  venture  humbly  to 
suggest,  we  would  have  them  on  the  other  hand 
avoid  the  scramble  of  a competition,  by  adopt- 
ing something  like  the  following  plan. 

It  is  quite  right,  perhaps,  that  Government 
should  take  the  initiative,  though  we  think,  so 
far  as  the  City  of  London  extends,  and  its  ju- 
risdiction under  the  Corporation,  that  alter 
that  body  had  received  its  instructions,  the 
matter  might  and  ought  to  be  left  to  it;  and  we 
question  whether  a similar  arrangement  might 
not  be  come  to  with  the  local  governing  bodies 
of  the  respective  districts  of  the  London  bo- 
roughs : but  at  any  rate,  as  we  said,  let  a 
scramble  be  avoided.  Let  it  be  determined, 
which  is  easily  done,  on  the  evidence  of  expe- 
rienced men,  ‘what  is  a fair  rate  of  payment  — 
a fair  average  rate— to  remunerate  the  respec- 
table surveyor  for  undertaking;  the  work  upon 
proper  terms,  3nd  then  let  notice  be  given  that 
as  many  as  choose  to  undertake  such  districts 
as  mav  be  assigned  to  them  at  such  rate,  shall 
send  in  their  names.  After  that  let  a meeting 
be  called  of  all  those  surveyors  whose  names 
have  been  tendered,  and  let  a board  be  consti- 
tuted from  among  themselves  to  parcel  out 
the  districts,  and  determine  all  the  minor  con- 
ditions and  details.  There  might  be  united 
with  this  board  a commissioner  on  the  part  ot 
Government;  but  we  are  well  assured  that  this 
would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary.  Let  the 
plan  be  tried  of  giving  confidence  to  a respec- 
table body  of  men  like  the  surveyors  of  Lon- 
don, and  we  are  sure  it  would  be  contagious  in 
many  other  ranks  and  departments  of  busi- 
ness. We  remember  to  have  read  somewhere 
in  the  old  chronicles,  that  our  ancient  builders 

free-masons  as  they  were  called  — had  a 

charter  conferring  on  them  the  power  to  value 
their  own  work,  and  it  was  remarked  by  the 
chronicler,  that  they  were  never  known  to 
abuse  it ; and  so  we  are  sure  would  be  the  case 
in  the  instance  we  recommend  : nay,  you  may 
safely  leave  it  to  the  surveyors,  under  such  a 
constitution,  to  fix  their  own  prices. 

We  spoke  of  the  moral  effect,  by  which  we 
meant  much.  Government  have  it  in  then- 
power,  by  adopting  a wise  and  liberal  policy,  in 
this  instance  to  confer  benefits,  that  even  sup- 
posing some  pecuniary  sacrifice,  would  be 
abundantly  compensated,  and  more  than  com- 
pensated, 'by  the  good  moral  effects.  1 he  sa- 
tisfaction and  good  feeling  that  would  prevail, 
not  only  amongst  the  body  of  surveyors,  but  in 
all  the  ramifications  of  their  connections,  would 
be  highly  important,  while  the  envies,  disap- 
pointments, and  chagrins  of  any  other  system 
or  plan  would  be  fretting  and  festering  through 
and  over  the  whole  period  of  the  survey,  and 
be  as  wide-spreading  in  its  evil  effects.  But 
we  deny  that  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  would  be 
made.  We  will  undertake  to  say  that,  it  even 
5 or  10  per  cent,  more  should  be  paid  to  ap- 
pearance, that  as  much  or  more  would  be  the 
real  and  absolute  gain.  In  all  these  cases,  there 
is  too  much  a habit  of  looking  at  the  net  items 
of  a bargain.  Let  the  sum  be  run  up,  and  let 
it  be  taken  into  account  what  has  been  the 
cost  of  supervision,  and  what  has  been  incurred 
by  going  out  of  the  regular  way  of  business  to 
arrive  at  it,  and  in  all  or  most  cases  it  will  be 


found  that  the  balance  is  on  the  unfavourable 
side.  We  could  name  many  instances  of  great 
public  undertakings  where  an  apparent  saving 
has  been  effected,  but  when  we  come  to  add 
expenses  of  commissions,  appointments,  new 
establishments,  and  the  like,  and  set  off  on  the 
other  side  the  disruption  of  vested  interests, 
the  amount  is  fearfully  against  the  common- 
wealth. . . ... 

We  have  thrown  these  few  remarks  hastily 
too-ether,  in  the  humble  hope  that  it  will  call 
the  attention  of  the  parties  interested  to  the 
necessity  of  making  a timely  move  towards  an 
equitable  arrangement.  The  surveyors,  and 
every  other  class,  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
if  their  apathy  leads  to  results  prejudicial  to 
their  own  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
would  dissuade  from  any  factious  or  suspicious 
bearing.  Let  a dignified  and  manly  course  be 
pursue'd,  and  we  are  sure  Government  will  not 
only  fall  in  with  any  recommendation  that 
may  came  from  the  united  body  of  the  London 
surveyors,  but  will  be  highly  thankful  to  them 
for  smoothing  the  way  in  so  great  a work  by 
their  familiar  knowledge  and  experience.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  be  the  medium  of  promoting 
any  farther  measures  in  reference  to  this 
subject. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

London,  April  6,  1843. 

Sir, — Notice  having  been  given  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  of  a motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for  a 
survey  of  London,  and  the  construction  of  a map 
therefrom  upon  a large  scale,  may  I ask  whether 
you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  can  inform  me 
whether  any  thing  has  been  decided  upon  the 
subject  ? 

In  connection  with  many  others  of  the  profes- 
sion, I am  naturally  anxious  to  learn  the  nature  of 
the  projected  work,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a complete  and 
accurate  map  of  the  metropolis  is  greatly  to  be 
desired , the  existing  ones  being  not  only  on  too  small 
a scale  for  any  practical  purpose,  but  notoriously 
distorted  and  inaccurate.  To  the  builder  and 
architect  such  a document,  if  properly  executed, 
will  be  invaluable  ; but  at  the  same  time,  it  behoves 
them  to  look  that  the  work,  after  a necessary  out- 
rav  of  a vast  sum  of  public  money,  be  not  altogether 
tendered  inefficient  by  the  employment  of  incompe- 
tent parties. 

A work  projected  and  directed  by  government 
will  doubtless  be  directed  by  government  officers, 
and  without  doubt  parties  of  much  scientific  and 
practical  experience  will  be  selected  ; but  it  unfortu- 
nately happens,  or  has  happened  hitherto,  that  the 
details  of  the  work  have  been  intrusted  to  parties  of 
little  or  no  professional  skill  or  knowledge,  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  whose  long  and  labonous 
practice  both  entitle  them  to  preference  m the 
work  and  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Now  to  you,  Sir,  as  the  avowed  advocate  of  the 
practical  man,  I would  appeal  to  add  the  assistance 
of  your  public  remonstrance,  if  such  a scheme 
should  be  in  contemplation,  and  to  rouse  the  atten- 
tion of  the  properly  qualified  and  educated  men  to 
a subject  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
efficiently  aiding  all  interested  in  the  accurate  exe- 
cation  of  the  work,  and  putting  a stop  to  a system 
calculated  to  pick  the  pockets  of  the  public,  and 
create  a monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a comparatively 
irresponsible  body. 

I beg  to  subscribe  myself,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  A Surveyor. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sheffield,  April  5th,  1843. 

Sjr, — Having  been  a reader  of  The  Builder 
ever  since  its  issue,  it  may  not  be  unbecoming  in 
me  to  express  my  warm  and  ardent  wishes  for  its 
success,  which  I believe  will  be  certain  and  perma- 
nent when  it  has  attained  the  knowledge  of  gentle- 
men and  builders,  &c.,  that  such  a valuable  and 
important  work  to  the  class  exists.  I say  when 
it  has  become  known,  for  as  yet  it  is  not  so  to  the 
majoritv  of  them,  even  at  Sheffield.  I have,  since 
the  second  number  was  published,  made  a point  of 
speaking  about  the  paper  to  every  builder  that  I 
have  had  intercourse  with,  very  few  of  whom  had 
heard  any  thing  of  it;  in  fact,  I am  as  good  as  a 
walking  advertisement,  and  were  the  informers 
aware  of  it,  I should  not  wonder  if  I were  prose- 
cuted for  evading  the  duty  ! Every  person  I have 
spoken  to  has  been  pleased  to  hear  of  such  a pub- 
lication as  yours  is  and  will  be ; and  not  a few  have 
taken  it  in.  There  is  a part  of  your  paper  which 
will  be  particularly  valuable,  viz.  that  of  “ Archi- 
tectural Competition,  as  publicity  will  be  a great 
benefit  in  causing  a more  just  and  impartial  deci- 
sion in  cases  of  competition,”  and  the  publication 
of  rejected  designs  is  of  tantamount  importance. 


In  you  our  cause  has  got  a good  supporter,  as  is 
proved  by  the  style  and  mass  of  information  you 
have  already  published ; I hope  you  will  be  like  the 
magnetic  pole,  a centre  of  attraction  to  all  our 
architectural  great  guns.  I also  hope  to  see  com- 
mittees, &c.  appointed  “for  procuring  designs  for 
new  erections,”  advertising  for  such  in  your 
columns  (as  in  the  instance  last  week),  which  would 
be  answered  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  would  thereby  be  a means  ot  bringing  in 
an  accumulation  of  talent  which  might  otherwise 
live  unseen  and  unknown. 

I have  heard  it  said  that  The  Builder  was  of 
no  use  to  architects  (of  which  class  I am  one  in 
embryo),  but  this  I think  is  well  answered  by  one  of 
the  first  practical  Sheffield  architects,  who  said, 

“ What  the  workmen  read  and  know  practically, 
the  architect  ought  at  least  to  be  master  of  theoreti- 
cally.” 

This  observation  was  made  by  a gentleman  who 
was  brought  up  at  the  bench,  and  who  has  risen  to 
his  present  station  through  his  own  talent  and 
assiduity.  It  is  a singular  fact  that  he  and  the  now 
first  architect  in  the  town  of  Sheffield  should  have 
been  brought  up  at  the  bench,  and  both  should 
leave  so  honourably  the  plane  and  chisel  for  the 
pen,  compass,  and  pencil.  They  are  both  sub- 
scribers to  your  Journal. 

I am  of  opinion  that  The  Builder  should  be  a 
newspaper,  as  it  would  be  much  better  liked,  and 
would  secure  more  subscribers.  Gentlemen  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  building  profession,  but  who  might 
be  amateur  professors  or  “ literary  idlers,”  would 
doubtless  then  become  subscribers,  when  they 
would  not  to  a dry  magazine,  although  as  a 
magazine  you  have  certainly  favoured  us  with 
paragraphs  of  improvements,  &c.  going  on,  which 
are  highly  to  your  credit. 

Again,  there,  is  another  capital  item  under  your 
charge  which  will  be  useful,  uamely,  that  of  conso- 
lidating architectural  advertisements,  notices,  and 
essays.  Before  The  Builder  made  its  debut, 
these  were  spread  over  a great  number  of  journals, 
and  consequently  but  few  interested  persons  saw 
them ; and  especially  in  the  country , we  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  works,  &c.  were  published,  and 
when  as  some  of  your  monthly  contemporaries 
review  books,  they  do  not  state  the  price  of  the 
works  reviewed.  Could  not  this  he  done  ? because 
our  means  are  often  limited,  and  consequently  it  is 
of  advantage  to  know  what  we  are  to  give  for  a 
work  before  we  buy  ; and  therefore,  as  it  will  be 
to  the  benefit  of  the  publishers  of  architectural 
works,  there  is  no  doubt  that  speedy  advantage  will 
he  taken  of  your  paper.  It  was  certainly  a dis- 
grace to  the  building  class,  both  to  theorists  and  prac- 
tical men,  that  no  weekly  periodical  was  devoted  to 
their  cause,  for  who  have  more  need  of  such  than 

They  are  not  like  persons  bound  to  a trade,  who 
by  devoting  their  seven  years’  term  to  their  duties, 
emerge  at  length  sufficiently  taught,  and  as  capable 
of  working  at  their  employment  as  if  they 
had  spent  double  or  thrice  the  time.  No  ! the  ar- 
chitect and  his  assistants  must  ever  be  vivant ; they 
have  never  done  receiving  their  practical  knowledge  ; 
every  day  adds  its  sum  to  their  experience,  and 
their  zeal— for  zeal  they  must  have  for  their  glori- 
ous profession — carries  them  forward  to  fields  of 
honour  and  pleasure,  which  to  the  uninitiated  are 
unknown,  nor  can  they  exclaim,  as  did  the  Moor, 

“ Othello’s  occupation’s  gone;  ” 
for  while  man  exists,  there  will  ever  be  a call  for  the 
building  profession.  , 

Now  that  the  public  mind  is  agitated  about  edu- 
cational schemes,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
young  idea  should  be  taught  to  revere  and  protect 
rather  than  destroy  works  of  art,  public  buildings, 
&c.,  as  well  as  to  be  taught  reading  and  writing; 
for  it  is  a lamentable  fact  that  destruction  to  the 
above  is  carried  on  from  a youthful  age  to  a manly 
one.  How  disagreeable  is  it  to  see  a nose  knocked 
off  the  face  of  a statue,  a corner  off  a pilaster,  or 
plinth,  or  a piece  chipped  from  off  a fluting  or  an 
attic  base;  yet  such  things  do  we  often  see  done. 
Could  it  be  that  the  youth  of  Greece  or  Rome  were 
taught  to  behold  the  erections  of  man  with  any 
thing  less  than  admiration?  if  so,  their  works  would 
never  have  been  still  in  being  as  monuments  of 
their  skill,  perseverance,  and  talent,  Then  why 
should  not  our  children  have  impressed  upon  their 
pliant  minds  the  virtue  and  necessity  of  preserra- 

Apologizing  for  the  length  of  my  note,  which  has 
far  exceeded  the  limits  I proposed  when  I set  out, 
although  I feel  benefited  by  giving  utterance  to  my 
thoughts,  as  in  the  case  of  a person  who  has  unbur- 
dened his  mind  from  a load  of  care,  I am  Sir, 
with  every  wish  for  the  _ success  and  well-being, 
of  vour  arduous  undertaking, 

J Sincerely  yours, 

Elvino. 

P S.  Of  course  “ J shall  he  most  happy  to  give 

you  my  best  assistance”  in  forwarding  joy  views, 

which  I often  see  attached  to  the  fag-end  of  letters, 
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and  then  no  further  notice  taken  of  the  matter  . 
but  I shall  be  happy  to  render  any  local  assistance, 
describing  public  erections  or  making  you  sketches 
of  buildings  in  my  neighbourhood,  or  forwarding  to 
you  designs.  Give  me  an  opportunity,  and  try 
whether  Yorkshirebites  are  not  willing  to  advance 
the  interests  of  their  class,  “for  where  there  s a 
will  there’s  a way.” — Elvino. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Dear  Sir,— As  an  architectural  student,  I shall 
feel  extremely  obliged  by  your  advice  in  deter- 
mining the  course  of  my  subsequent  studies  in  ar- 
chitectural science.  At  the  present  time  I am  va- 
cillating amongst  various  impulses,  and  troubled  as 
to  the  precise  path  I must  select  and  eventually  ad- 
here to  with  a steady  and  persevering  industry,  in 
the  presumption  of  arriving  ultimately  at  some 
degree  of  perfection.  I have  hitherto  devoted  my 
attention  to  all  styles  indiscriminately,  and  have 
now  begun  to  think  seriously  of  the  matter,  but 
confess  that  my  opinions  and  determinations  are 
shaken  in  a great  degree  by  the  conflicting  ideas  and 
criticisms  of  two  of  the  greatest  professors  of  the 
architectural  art  in  the  present  age,  viz.  Leo  Von 
Klenze,  and  Augustus  Welly  Pugin.  The  former 
of  these  gentlemen  asserts  that  Greek  architecture 
is  superior  to  all  others,  and  ultimately  must  be- 
come not  only  the  architecture  of  Europe,  but  of 
the  civilized  world!  while  the  latter  treats  Greek 
works  with  utter  contempt,  and  asserts  that  Gothic 
architecture  is  infinitely  superior  to  every  other 
kind,  and  should  be  universally  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others  for  most  purposes.  When 
such  eminent  professors  as  these  so  widely  disagree, 
who  shall  decide  ? 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I am  prepared  to  meet  the 
most  conflicting  opinions,  and  am  willing  to  allow 
and  praise  the  decorated  Greek  splendour  of  the 
Glyptotheca  at  Munich,  by  Von  Klenze,  and  also 
the  varied  outlines  and  gorgeous  combinations  in 
some  of  Mr.  Pugin’s  works,  but  I cannot  drive 
from  my  imagination  the  picturesque  magnificence 
of  Castle  Howard,  and  Blenheim  House,  by  Van- 
burgh,  nor  the  classic  beauty  of  St.  Paul's,  in 
London,  and  other  works  at  Oxford,  &c.,  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  together  with  numerous  other 
productions  of  a very  different  class  to  the  favoured 
styles  advocated  by  Klenze  and  Pugin. 

Perhaps  you  will  address  me  thus  : — Mr.  Stu- 
dent, pray  banish  from  your  mind  altogether  the 
opinions  of  others  and  judge  for  yourself ; reject  the 
bad  and  incongruous,  and  adopt  the  good.  Well,  so 
far  agreed ; but  by  what  means  shall  I determine 
which  particular  style  is  the  beau  ideal  of  perfection, 
for  we  have  the  Egyptian,  with  its  severe,  massive, 
and  imposing  grandeur  ; the  Greek,  with  its  exqui- 
site proportions,  purity,  and  elegance;  the  Roman , 
with  its  magnificent  entablatures  and  domes ; the 
Gothic,  with  its  gorgeous  and  picturesque  sublimity ; 
the  Tudor,  with  its  snugness  and  comfort;  the 
Elizabethan,  with  its  grotesque  embellishments; 
and  the  French,  with  its  redundancy  of  ornament, 
and  meretricious  splendour ; and  many  others  I 
might  name. 

Now,  Sir,  I think  amongst  these  various  styles  of 
architecture  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world  at 
various  periods  of  its  history,  you  will  own  with  me 
that  it  is  a somewhat  difficult  matter  to  choose  the 
unerring  path  to  excellence  and  perfection,  and 
trusting  that  you  will  aid  me  by  your  opinion  and 
suggestions  in  the  matter  through  the  pages  of  your 
excellent  work, 

I am  yours  very  truly, 

George  Walheim. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  April  7,  1843. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Your  impartiality  on  the  many  subjects 
that,  have  already  found  place  in  the  columns  of 
The  Builder  induces  me  to  seek  your  opinion  of 
an  entirely  new  form  of  block  for  wood-paving, 
which  I am  prepared  to  submit  for  that  purpose, 
and  an  advocacy  of  my  invention,  should  it  bear  the 
test  of  investigation,  as  to  the  combination  of  qua- 
lities requisite  in  the  superstruction  of  a road-way 
of  this  description. 

I have  been,  from  an  early  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  old  system  of  paving  with  stone,  an 
attentive  observer  of  what  has  been  done  ; and  it  is 
only  upon  deliberate  conviction  of  having  effected 
valuable  improvements  that  I could  venture  to  tres- 
pass upon  you  with  this  application.  These  consist, 
first,  of  a form  of  block  embracing  so  much  economy 
in  the  conversion  of  timber  as  to  permit  the  use  of 
the  foreign  material,  notwithstanding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  high  rate  of  duty  which  precludes  the 
use  of  it  in  any  of  the  shapes  heretofore  introduced  ; 
secondly,  a constructive  principle  which  should,  if 
unprejudiced  judgment  may  yet  prevail,  supersede 
the  entire  dependence  upon  artificial  means  to  the 
same  end,  by  dowelling,  clamping,  ft c.  ; thirdly,  it 
presents  the  angularity  of  fibre  which  I believe  to 


be  rightly  estimated  as  the  best  for  sustaining  the 
wear,  by  traction  and  percussion,  of  a public  road. 

It  is  only  upon  evidence  of  these  properties  in  my 
plan  that  I presume  to  rest  any  pretension  to  no- 
tice. I can  but  be  aware  of  the  partialities  and  pre- 
judices excited  and  kept  up  on  the  subject  of  wood 
pavements,  the  public  being  hitherto  passive  in  the 
struggle  going  on  for  possession  of  the  field,  by  one 
or  other  of  the  contending  parties.  If,  however,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  all  precedent,  the  rate- 
payers have  so  manifest  a cause  for  interposition, 
that  this  state  of  things  must  shortly  give  place  to 
more  careful  and  deliberate  decisions  than  any  yet 
arrived  at. 

1 may  farther,  as  matter  of  public  notoriety,  al- 
lude to  the  recent  advertisements  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Wood  Paving  Company  versus  Mr.  Lee 
Stephens,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pilbrow’s  inven- 
tion (or  rather  attempted  improvement  upon  their 
patent),  and  the  former  gentleman’s  smart  retort, 
and  if  the  parties  are  really  in  earnest,  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  interesting  disclosures.  Mr.  Alexander 
B.  Black ie,  the  representative  of  No.  1 in  the  long 
list  of  patentees  of  wood  pavements,  also  has  some 
queries  in  your  last  journal  addressed' to  Mr.  Lee 
Stevens,  insinuating  unfair  management  on  the  part 
of  the  Metropolitan  Company,  during  the  very  ac- 
tive and  successful  battle  he  fought  in  their  cause  ; 
and  inferring,  upon  the  whole,  an  unfavourable  con- 
dition of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  that  association. 
Out  of  these  very  natural  dissensions  among  those 
who  contend  for  monopoly,  good  may  probably 
arise  ; the  public  will  pause  before  it  further  commits 
its  purse  and  interests  to  the  exclusive  keeping  of 
those  who  are  loudest  in  their  claims,  and  leisure 
will  be  found  to  compare  the  actual  merits  of  the 
several  plans  which  have,  so  far,  served  but  to  per- 
plex the  brains  and  empty  the  pockets  of  the  in- 
ventors. 

I do  not  consider  myself  entitled,  in  this  stage  of 
my  application,  to  enter  upon  a comparison  of  my 
own  plan  with  any  other,  but  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, add  a few  words  upon  the  qualities  of 
timber,  as  the  material  common  to  all,  which,  after 
all,  will  be  found  to  have  much  to  do  with  the 
permanence  the  public  have  a right  to  insist  on  in  a 
wood  road-way.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  the  most 
extensive  contracts  that  have  been  undertaken  to 
use  Scotch  fir,  and  this  without  regard  to  fitness  : 

I mean,  first,  as  to  the  age  or  maturity  of  the  tree  ; 
secondly,  with  respect  to  British-grown  timber, 
without  the  distinction  that  should  have  been  in- 
stituted between  timber  of  natural  growth  and 
plantation  timber,  the  latter  being  greatly  inferior  ; 
thirdly,  without  regard  to  the  proportion  in  which 
tops  of  trees  have  been  currently  converted  into 
wood-paving  : and  so  palpable  has  this  neglect 
already  become,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  at 
once  to  point  out  inferior  and  defective  blocks, 
taken  from  the  tops  of  trees  wholly  unfit  for  this 
use,  while  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  buts  of  the 
said  trees,  as  of  more  value,  have  taken  a direction 
widely  diverging  from  the  streets  of  London. 

I do  not  deny,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  arguments  in  my  favour  ; it  arises  out  of  facts, 
and  I have  therefore  a right  to  avail  myself  of  it ; 
is  there  a paving  board  in  the  metropolis  who 
would,  even  within  a shilling  or  two  a yard,  prefer 
Scotch  fir  to  foreign  timber  ? If  the  reply  be  in  the 
negative,  I may  hope  through  your  intervention  to 
meet  with  encouragement  1 might  vainly  seek  by 
desultory  efforts,  and  with  fruitless  results,  opposed 
as  I should  be  by  interested  parties,  and  a clashing 
of  interests  too  deeply  pledged  for  retreat. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

April  10,  1843.  R.  R.  C. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I received  The  Builder,  and  I have 
given  orders  for  four  sets  of  the  back  numbers,  and 
four  sets  also  of  the  forthcoming  numbers  for  three 
months,  through  the  stationer  of  this  place,  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  say  that  I found  The 
Builder's  materials  far  beyond  my  expectations. 
I consider  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  practical  and  per- 
manent good  to  the  different  branches  connected 
with  the  building  trade,  and  whatever  service  I can 
render  in  my  humble  sphere  shall  most  willingly  be 
devoted  to  it,  in  assisting  to  keep  it  in  its  “ present 
tenantable  repair;”  and  it  shall  be  my  constant 
study  (as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  mechanical  sub- 
scribers) to  introduce  this  work  to  the  public,  and 
endeavour  to  prevail  on  them  to  become  subscribers. 

We  must  not  suffer  to  fall  into  decay  for  want  of 
the  requisite  materials  this  truly  precious  under- 
taking ; a work  that  has  been  so  long  wanted  for 
our  information.  If  you  think  this  unconnected  re- 
commendation is  calculated  to  be  of  any  benefit  to 
this  “ noble  structure,”  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish 
it  in  your  next. 

Before  I conclude,  allow  me  to  wish  you  every 
success,  and  may  God  speed  you  in  this  work  is  the 
prayer  of  an  humble,  though  never  the  less  sincere 
admirer  of  this  new  project. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 
Thrapston,  April  8th,  1843.  C.  C. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  your  journal  you 
state  that  Mr.  Todd  had  obtained  the  premium  for 
the  Spalding  almshouses.  Does  this  gentleman 
know,  and  do  the  other  competitors  know,  that  a 
bricklayer’s  son,  a bricklayer  by  trade,  and  who  has 
yet  obtained  his  living  by  bricklaying  only — that 
this  person  has  been  employed  by  the  committee  of 
gentlemen  to  attend  at  one  of  their  houses  (Dr- 
Crummack’s)  to  copy,  trace,  and  cull,  the  best  parts 
of  each  design  on  purpose  that  the  committee  may 
obtain  a design  to  suit  themselves,  and  be  enabled  to 
do  without  an  architect,  and  employ  this  bricklayer 
to  superintend  these  almshouses  ? 

Yours,  &c., 

A Competing  Architect. 

[If  the  above  be  true,  we  have  another  evi- 
dence afforded  us  of  the  necessity  of  an  instant 
revision  of  the  system  of  competitions — first, 
we  have  the  anomaly  of  a self-constituted  jury 
of  taste,  and  now  we  have  their  indignity  per- 
petrated on  those  who  chose  to  submit  to  that 
constitution.  Depend  upon  it,  architects  are  as 
much  to  blame  as  those  committees.  W e have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  completing  our 
article  on  competition,  ‘but  we  will  resume  it 
in  the  next  number,  and  shew  our  views  of 
what  becomes  the  profession  to  aim  at  in  these 
particulars. — Ed.] 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

April  lltb,  1843. 

Sir, — I am  a reader  of  The  Builder,  and  1 
rejoice  to  think  that  such  a mighty  engine  (for  I am 
sure  it  will  become  so)  has  come  in  operation. 
Being  a mechanic  myself,  I now  feel  that  we  can 
hold  intercourse  with  each  other.  We  can  state  our 
opinions  as  to  the  effect  which  machinery  has  on  us  as 
a body  : and  not  only  machinery,  but  every  other 
subject  which  affects  us.  And  I hope  subjects  will 
be  discussed  in  a rational  and  brotherly  spirit.  My 
object  in  writing  this  is  to  ask  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents whether  a machine  is  in  existence  for 
cutting  the  tenons  to  door  rails  without  any  labour 
from  the  joiner  ? Any  information  on  the  particular 
subject  will  oblige, 

A Young  Joiner. 

P.S. — Enclosed  I send  you  six  shillings  for  the 
benefit  of  those  unfortunate  “ brethren”  who  have 
lost  their  tools,  and  consequently  the  means  of 
gaining  a livelihood. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — A beautiful  monument  exists  in  the  south 
transept  of  Westminster  Abbey  ; that  monument,  it 
is  necessary  to  say  (the  inscription  being  all  but 
obliterated),  was,  according  to  Stow,  raised  by 
Nicholas  Brigham,  gentleman,  to  the  memory  of 
the  most  famous  poet  of  England,  Geoffrey  Cha*ucer.* 

I was  rather  surprised,  a few  days  since,  upon 
entering  the  Abbey,  to  find  that  the  workmen  em- 
ployed cleaning  the  abominations  which  desecrate 
its  venerable  walls,  had  neglected  to  remove  even 
the  dust  from  that  monument. 

I imagined  that  a restoration  was  contemplated, 
or  that  it  was  at  least  an  oversight;  but,  on  inquiry, 
learned,  alas  ! that  no  restoration  was  contemplated, 
nor  even  that  it  was  to  be  treated  like  the  rest ! I 
ask,  is  it  to  remain  as  it  is  ? 

The  public  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  neglect 
with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  treated,  but  they 
will  be  very  much  so  if  it  continues  to  be  neglected. 
It  would  cost  but  little  to  restore  it  in  a proper 
manner ; its  material  is  Purbeck  marble,  which  has 
been  adorned  with  a coat  of  black  paint.  But  I 
need  not  describe  it ; let  those  to  whom  it  may  be 
interesting  go  and  satisfy  themselves.  My  task  is 
done ; let  some  open  a subscription,  I do  not 
doubt  it  would  be  followed  up.  The  office  of  The 
Builder,  surely,  would  not  be  an  inappropriate 
place.  Nay,  the  whole  Abbey  is  fast  crumbling  to 
decay,  but  let  us  begin  with  this,  and  hope  for  better 
things.  Alpha. 

The  -iEolian  Harp. — This  instrument  consists 
of  a long  narrow  box  of  very  thin  deal,  about  five  or 
six  inches  deep,  with  a circle  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  side,  of  an  inch  and  a-half  in  diameter, 
in  which  are  to  be  drilled  small  holes.  On  this 
side  seven,  ten,  or  more  strings  of  very  fine  gut 
are  stretched  over  bridges  at  each  end,  like  the 
bridge  of  a fiddle,  and  screwed  up  or  relaxed  with 
screw-pins.  The  strings  must  be  all  tuned  to  one 
and  the  same  note,  and  the  instrument  be  placed  in 
some  current  of  ail-,  where  the  wind  can  pass  over 
the  strings  with  freedom.  A window,  of  which  the 
width  is  exactly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  harp,  with 
the  sash  just  raised  to  give  the  air  admission,  is  a 
proper  situation.  When  the  air  blows  upon  these 
strings  with  different  degrees  of  force,  it  will  execute 
different  tones  of  sound  ; sometimes  the  blast  brings 
out  all  the  tones  in  full  concert,  and  sometimes  it 
sinks  them  to  the  softest  murmurs. 

* It  is  generally  believed  that  he  was  buried  beneath  it, 
but  Stow  says  that  he  was  buried  in  the  cloister. 
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LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS 


In  reply  to  Phidias,  we  have  to  say  we  know 
of  no  plan  more  efficient,  or  better  spoken  of, 
than  Mr.  Smith’s  (69,  Prince’s-street,  Leices- 
ter-square).  His  circular  is  before  us,  which 
we  cannot  do  better  than  reprint  as  an  answer 
to  Phidias. 

“ As  not  a year  elapses  but  some  of  the  sacred 
edifices  of  this  country  are  injured  by  the  effects  of 
lightning,  we  hope  to  be  excused  in  calling  your  at- 
tention to  our  patent  rope  lightning  conductors,  so 
much  approved  of  at  the  Admiralty,  and  now  be- 
coming in  general  use  in  the  navy  ; these  lightning 
conductors  being,  as  stated  in  the  Parliamentary 
Report,  the  most  efficient,  and  only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  expense  of  others — namely,  six  shillings  per 
fathom.  ’ ’ 

We  have  seen  several  of  the  testimonials 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  received,  and  to  our 
mind  they  are  most  satisfactory.  Subjoined  is 
an  extract  from  the  United  Service  Gazette  of 
the  31st  of  December  last,  which,  although 
applying  to  the  maritime  service,  has  the  same 
force  in  the  question  before  us. 

“ Among  the  various  uses  of  the  wire  rope,  its 
application  as  a lightning  conductor  appears  to  be 
not  the  least  deserving  of  attention.  Being  securely 
fitted  to  the  top-gallant  mast  head  cap,  it  descends 
from  the  top -gallant  and  topmast  down  the  after 
shroud  and  over  the  ship’s  side,  and  is  attached  to  a 
copper-plate  in  contact  with  the  sheathing  below 
the  water  line.  In  several  cases  Mr.  Smith  has 
applied  his  wire-rope  direct  from  the  top-gallant 
mast  as  a back-stay,  and  as  a lightning  conductor 
has  continued  it  down  the  water  line  on  the  prin- 
ciple already  described.  By  this  plan  the  electric 
fluid  is  conducted  out  of  the  vessel  instead  of  into 
it,  within  a short  distance  from  the  magazine.  This 
conductor  is,  besides,  much  more  easily  repaired  in 
the  event  of  accident  than  those  of  Mr.  Snow 
Harris,  being  securely  grooved  into  the  masts, 
whilst  their  expense  is  said  to  "be  much  less  than 
those  of  Mr.  Harris — the  one  costing  500/.  and  the 
other  60/.  for  a first-rate.  In  the  former  case  it 
requires  three  weeks’  time  to  fix  them,  as  the  masts 
and  spars  have  to  be  unshipped,  and  the  vessel 
docked,  whilst  the  latter  can  be  fitted  in  three  days, 
without  the  necessity  for  putting  the  vessel  into  dry 
dock,  or  either  unrigging  or  unshipping  the  mast. 
A body  of  testimony  has  been  laid  before  us  from 
the  captains  of  merchant  vessels,  which  appears  to 
us  to  offer  convincing  proof  of  the  efficiency  and  in- 
expensiveness of  the  operation.” 

We  will,  however,  collect  any  other  informa- 
tion that  may  fall  in  our  way  for  our  corre- 
spondent. 

If  Phidias  should  wish  for  more  than  we 
have  already  given  him,  we  can  refer  him  to  a 
scientific  gentleman  who  has  not  only  seen 
hundreds  of  lightning  conductors,  but  who 
states  the  result  of  his  experience  to  have  fur- 
nished him  with  the  best  means  of  fixing  the 
same,  and  a knowledge  of  the  most  effectual 
dimensions  and  material  for  the  purpose. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  TRUSSING  OF 
BUILDINGS. 

On  the  subject  of  the  mechanical  trussing 
of  the  roofs,  floors,  and  quartered  partitions 
of  buildings,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
public  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  this 
beautiful,  simple,  yet  highly  scientific  princi- 
ple; to  the  neglect  of  which  are  owing  so 
many  of  the  failures  in  buildings.  'The  whole 
principle,  which  can  be  understood  in  a few 
minutes  by  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  if  pro- 
perly explained,  ought  to  be  really  understood 
by  the  meanest  artificers  employed  about  a 
building,  and  not  only  understood,  but  every- 
one connected  with  building  ought  to  be  so 
indued  with  the  fear  of  forgetting  the  princi- 
ple, as  on  no  proper  occasion  to  dispense  with 
it. 

Every  gentleman,  every  proprietor  of  build- 
ings, throughout  the  whole  world,  ought  to 
understand  the  beautiful,  the  powerful,  the 


economical  principle  of  trusses;  and  then  his 
property  would  not  be  trifled  with  as  at  pre- 
sent by  the  foolish,  and  such  millions  of 
crazy  buildings  would  not  be  erected. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  trussing,  are  to  be  advertised,  that  in 
the  roofs,  the  floors,  and  the  timber  partitions 
of  buildings,  horizontal  beams  and  ties  are  re- 
quired, sometimes  60  feet  long,  or  more  ; these 
would  by  own  their  weight  sink  down  in  the 
middle,  and  by  their  bending  either  draw  in  the 
walls,  or  be  themselves  drawn  from  the  walls 
quite  into  the  building;  and  if  these  beams 
or  ties,  be  omitted  from  roofs,  then  the  in- 
clined rafters  or  beams  sinking  at  their  heads 
by  their  own  weight  and  that  of  the  covering 
of  the  building,  will  thrust  out  and  overturn 
the  walls. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  passage  in 
the  Iliad,  where  Ulysses  and  Ajax  are  de- 
scribed as  wrestling,  which  is  translated  by 
Pope  thus  : — 


“ Amid  the  ring  each  nervous  rival  stands, 

Embracing  rigid  with  implicit  hands  : 

Close  lock’d  abo^u,;  their  heads  and  arms  are  mist  ; 
Below,  their  plantgd-fcet,  at  distance  fist : 

Like  two  strong  rafter.awhich  the  builder  forms, 

Proof  to  the  wintry  win  Land  howling  storms, 

Their  tops  connected,  but  at  wider  space 

Fist  on  the  centre  stands  their  solid  base.” — Book  23rd. 

The  two  classical  wrestlers  represent  the 
rafters  of  a building  striving  by  reason  of  their 
own  weight,  and  that  weight  which  they  have  to 
bear:  if  the  wrestlers,  instead  of  being  upon 
a firm  soil,  were  upon  a loose  rolling  sand, 
they  would  fall : so  will  the  rafters  of  a build- 


ing if  not  confined  by  either  tie-beams,  or  by 
the  immense  strength  of  the  walling.  Now 
suppose  these  wrestlers,  instead  of  wrestling 
upon  the  ground,  were  wrestling  upon  a strong 
beam,  anil  you  will  in  effect  have  a mechanical 
truss  : but  suppose  a mere  weak  plank  which 
could  droop  down  in  the  middle,  employed  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  instead  of  a beam  ; then 
imagine  a cord  attached  to  the  heads  of  the 
wrestlers  and  brought  down  under  the  weak 
plank,  so  as  to  hang  it  up  in  the  middle,  and 
you  will  have  a complete  idea  of  a mechanical 
truss,  as  actually  used. 


The  “Taylor  and  Randolph  Institute” 
at  Oxford. — The  splendid  bequests  of  Sir  Robert 
Taylor,  the  architect,  and  of  Dr.  Randolph,  the 
one  for  the  study  of  modern  languages,  the  other 
for  a picture  and  statue  gallery,  to  be  called  “ The 
Taylor  and  Randolph  Institute,”  having  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  authorities  to  a structure  to  serve 
both  purposes,  the  building  is  now  proceeding 
rapidly,  and  may  be  expected  to  be  completed  in 
the  course  of  another  year.  The  design  chosen 
was  that  by  Mr.  Cockerill,  the  present  professor  of 
architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  contract 
for  the  building  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Baker  & 
Son,  of  Lambeth,  for  the  sum  of  49,373/.  At 
Oxford  itself,  several  architectural  works  have  just 
been  completed,  and  others  are  in  a very  satisfactory 
state  of  advancement.  The  Martyrs’  Memorial 
has  been  completed,  and  is  a very  beautiful  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  though  rather  deficient  in 
magnitude.  The  church  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene 
has  been  considerably  altered.  The  north  aisles, 
now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Martyrs' 
Aisle,  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  the  style  of 
the  “ early  decorated,”  to  make  it  harmonize  with 
the  “ Memorial.”  Great  additions  have  been 
made  at  University  College,  under  the  able  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Barry,  in  the  Tudor  collegiate 
style.  This  great  architect  had  displayed  his  accus- 
tomed taste,  although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
original  intentions  have  not  been  fully  executed. 
The  original  beautiful  timber  roof  is  to  be  restored 
to  the  hall  of  New  College.  The  work  is  to  be 
commenced  forthwith ; the  sum  required  to  effect 
this  desirable  improvement  having  been  already 
raised. 


In  an  actual  truss,  you  must  however  ima- 
gine the  feet  of  the  wrestlers  bolted  to  the 
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P.P.  Principals.®*.' 1 

T.T.  Tie-beam  preventing  the  principals  from  expanding. 
K.K.  Suspender  hung  to'  the  heads  of  the  principals,  hold- 
ing up  the  tie-beam  in  its  centre,  and  improperly 
termed  a king-post,  but  more  correctly  termed  a king- 
stirrup. 

St. St.  Struts  abutting  upon  the  king-stirrup,  and  preventing 
the  principals  from  bending  inwards  by  their  own 
weight  and  weakness,  and  by  the  burthen  which  the 
truss  may  have  to  bear. 

horizontal  plank,  to  prevent  them  from  slip- 
ping from  their  footing  ; and  the  plank  must 
be  placed  edge-wise,  so  as  not  to  bend  down 
by  its  own  weight;  and  in  order  still  further 
to  economise  material,  and  to  render  the 
weight  of  the  truss  less  burthensome  to  the 
walls  of  the  building  upon  which  it  is  placed, 
you  may  imagine  the  wrestlers  greatly  atten- 
uated, but  for  fear  they  should  sink  in  the  loins 
through  weakness,  a diagonal  timber,  techni- 
cally called  a strut,  is  carried  from  near  the 
foot  of  the  suspender  up  to  each  wrestling 
rafter,  and  thereby  prevents  it  from  sinking ; 
the  strut  must  not  be  carried  down  to  the  hori- 
zontal beam,  instead  of  to  the  foot  of  this  sus- 


pender, asmanyignorantpersonscarryit ; for  it 
would  then  tend  to  distress  and  sink  the  tie- 
beam,  and  to  separate  it  from  the  suspender. 
The  whole  system  of  mechanical  trussing  in 
buildings,  however  applied,  is  a modification  of 
this  principle.  They  who  could  be  brought  to 
understand  this,  would  never  allow  their  build- 
ings or  their  houses  to  be  trifled  with  by  the 
neglect  of  it. 

When  a truss  becomes  of  more  considerable 
length,  it  is  customary  to  suspend  the  tie-beam 


R. U.  The  rafters  or  inclined  principals. 

WAV.  Weight  straining  the  rafters  or  principals. 

T.  The  tic-beam. 

S. S.  The  struts  bending  down  the  tie-beam  at  x,x.  by  the 

weight  communicated  to  them  from  WAV. 
of  it  in  two  places  by  two  pieces  of  material 
called  improperly  queen-posts,  but  which 
should  with  more  propriety  be  termed  queen- 
suspenders,  or  queen-stirrups.  This  descrip- 
tion of  truss  is  like  a truss  with  a king- 
post separated  into  two  halves,  and  with 
a horizontal  strut  placed  between  the  heads  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  king-post,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  inclined  beams  or  principals  from 
being  pressed  together : this  horizontal  strut 
is  termed  a collar-beam,  hammer- beam,  or 
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straining-beam ; and  sometimes  a smaller  1 upon  the  tie-beam,  between  the  feet  of  the 
collar-beam,  termed  a straining-sill,  is  placed  | queen-stirrups. 


P.  P.  Principals. 

T.  'fie-bcam.  . . 

Q.  Q.  Queen-stirrup*  hung  to  the  heads  of  the  principals, 

and  suspending  the  tie-beam  in  two  places. 

St.  St.  Struts  abutting  upon  the  feet  of  the  queen-stirrups, 
and  supporting  the  principals. 

C.  Collar-beam,  hammer-beam,  or  straining-beam. 


Increasing  the  number  of  suspenders  to  the 
tie-beams,  renders  smaller  and  weaker  timbers 
sufficiently  stiff  for  the  purpose  of  tie  ; and  the 
principals  being  also  shortened  partake  of  the 
same  economy. 


P. P.P.P.  Principals. 

T.T.  Tie-beam. 

K.  King-stirrup  hung  to  the  heads  of  the  upper  principals, 
and  sustaining  the  tie-beam  in  its  centre. 

Q. Q.  Queen-stirrups  hung  to  the  heads  of  the  lower  princi- 

pals, and  sustaining  the  tie-beam  between  its  centre 
and  its  ends.  The  upper  principals  may  also  be  made 
to  support  more  of  the  burthen  by  passing  round 
them  iron  straps  from  the  heads  of  the  queen-stirrups. 
St. St. St. St.  Struts  abutting  upon  the  king-stirrup  and 
queen-stirrups,  and  supporting  the  upper  and  lower 
principals. 

C.C.  Collar-beams  between  the  Icing-stirrup  and  queen- 
stirrups. 

c.  c.  Corbeilies  of  oak  to  strengthen  the  ends  of  the  tie-beam 
where  nil  the  weight  and  action  of  the  truss  are  con- 
centrated. 

Sc.- Sc.  The  part  of  the  tie-beam  in  which  the  timber 

may  be  scarfed,  the  counter-direction  of  the  lower 
struts  there  pressing  the  parts  of  the  tie-beam  together, 
while  at  the  other  parts  of  the  tie-beam  the  prin- 
cipals and  the  struts  acting  in  opposite  directions,  strain 
asunder  the  parts  of  the  tie-beam. 

Sometimes  three  suspenders  are  obtained  to 
the  tie-beam,  by  forming  a queen-truss,  as  here 
shewn  ; and  this  kind  of  framing  will  answer 
properly  for  a roof  60  feet  or  80  feet  span. 
Sometimes  instead  of  one  king-post,  this  de- 
scription of  truss  has  two  boards  hung  to  the 
heads  of  the  upper  principals,  and  extending 
down  to  the  tie-beam ; in  this  case  the 
collar-beam  is  in  one  piece,  and  passes  between 
the  two  boards.  There  is  yet  another 
method  of  managing  this  king-post  as 
practised  more  than  400  years  ago,  at  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  This  was  by 


splitting  as  it  were  the  whole  truss  longitudi- 
nally into  two  separate  lighter  or  half  trusses, 
and  then  keying  the  king-post  between  these 
two  separate  trusses,  so  as  to  form  one  mass. 
Suspenders  of  iron  obviate  this  reduplication 
of  the  trusses.  If  it  be  determined  to  split 
each  truss  into  two,  it  will  he  best  then  to 
place  them  only  half  as  far  apart  as  they  would 
otherwise  have  been,  and  thus  reduce-  the 
bearing,  bulk,  and  burthen  of  the  purlins,  and 
hold  in  the  walls  at  twice  the  ordinary  num- 
ber of  places,  and  perform  all  this  with  a smal- 
ler quantity  of  material. 

The  points  of  suspension  may  in  this  last 
description  of  truss  be  still  further  increased 
to  seven  in  number,  by  screwing  through  the 
tie-beam  four  intermediate  queen-bolts  of 
wrought-iron  hung  to  the  hacks  of  the  prin- 
cipals. 

The  last-mentioned  kind  of  truss  may  be 
simplified,  by  using  only  two  principals  instead 
of  four  of  them,  and  by  making  all  the  sus- 
penders of  wrought-iron.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  suspenders  which  may 
he  used  in  this  system  of  framing ; the  more 
these  are  in  number,  the  lighter  may  be  all  the 
parts  of  the  truss  except  the  two  inclined  beams 
or  principals,  which  can  only  be  lightened  in 
proportion  to  the  burthen  which  they  have  to 
I carry.  The  span  of  this  kind  of  truss  is  only 


P.  P.  Principals. 

T.  T.  Tie-beam. 

S.  S.  S.  S.  S.  S.  S.  Suspenders  of  wrought-iron  hung  to 
the  backs  of  the  principals,  and  holding  up  the  tie- 
beam. 

St.  St.  St.  St.  St.  St.  St.  St.  Struts  abutting  upon  the 
suspenders,  and  directed  exactly  to  those  points  of  the 
principals  which  receive  the  cross-strain  of  the  sus- 
penders and  the  burthen  which  they  have  to  carry. 

C.  C.  Collar-beam. 

cc.  cc.  Other  collar-beams  which  may  be  framed  in  short 
pieces  between  the  struts,  but  which  will  become 
loose  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  struts,  and  will  then 
require  re-adjustment. 

Ss.  Straining-sill. 

Sc. Sc.  Parts  of  the  tie-beambetwem  which  the  timber 

maybe  scarfed. 

limited  by  the  length  of  timber  which  can  he 
obtained  for  the  principals  : 95  feet  is  the 
greatest  length  of  fir  timber  which  the  author 
remembers  to  have  seen  in  England,  so  that 
150  feet  or  160  feet  is  perhaps  the  utmost  span 
to  which  this  truss  can  be  carried  without 
scarfing  the  principals,  which  is  unadvisable, 
as  the  more  there  are  of  such  joints  the  greater 
will  be  the  settlement  of  the  framing. 

All  timber  trusses  are  subject  to  very  consi- 
derable downward  settlement  from  their  weight, 
from  the  natural  flexibility  of  the  timber,  and 


from  the  shrinkage  of  it  by  drying  : in  order 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  settlement,  it  is 
usual  to  form  at  first  the  tie-beams  of  trusses 
with  an  upward  curvature  called  a camber,  so 
that  after  the  unavoidable  settlement  has  oc- 
curred, the  tie-beams,  with  the  ceiling  or  what- 
ever else  may  be  attached  to  them,  may  not 
droop  down.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  deflexure  of  the  tie-beams  of  trusses  is  in- 
creased by  the  reprehensible  practice  of  fram- 
ing the  king-posts  and  queen-posts  at  first  close 
into  the  tie-beams,  by  which  practice,  the 
slightest  depression  of  the  principals  by  settle- 
ment, causes  the  king-posts  and  queen-posts  to 
punch  in  immediately  the  tie-beams,  and  thus  to 
cause  them  to  sink  ; whereas,  if  the  king-posts 
and  queen-posts  be  only  attached  loosely  to  the 
tie-beams  by  stirrups  of  irons,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  roof  of  the  Theatre  d’ Argentina,  at  Rome, 
and  as  was  also  the  case  in  some  of  the  trusses 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  atRome,  all  deflexure 
of  the  tie-beams  may  at  any  time  be  corrected 
by  wedges  or  by  screws,  and  thus  a ceiling 
the  most  sunken  maybe  restored  to  its  original 
level. 


The  ordinary  mode  of  forcing  up  a tie-beam 
to  an  excessive  camber,  is  very  ignorant  and 
reprehensible  ; for  the  tie-beam  then,  not  only 
by  its  own  weightbut  also  hv  its  natural  spring, 
endeavours  to  recover  its  natural  state  of  rest; 
and  thus  the  principals  become  the  more  rea- 
dily deflected  and  deranged : to  draw  up  the 
tie-beam  by  screws  or  wedges,  only  after  it  is 
deflected,  is  to  leave  the  principals  free  from 
all  strain  except  that  caused  by  gravity. 

In  framing  the  principals  and  struts  into 
king-posts  and  queen-posts  of  ordinary  unsea- 
soned timber,  it  will  be  well  to  leave  the 
diagonal  joints  at  first  open,  as  shewn  in  the 
adjoining  wood-cut,  at  the  letters  o,  o,  so  that 
when  the  broad  heads  and  feet  of  the  king- 
posts and  queen-posts  have  completely  shrunk, 
and  rendered  the  abutments  more  steep,  the 
principals  and  struts  may  fit  closely,  as  shewn 
at  the  letters  a,  a. 


S.  S.  A principal  and  a strut  fr.im •*  1 with  open  abutment 
into  a king-post  or  suspender  of  new  timber 
o.  o.  Open  crevices  left  at  first  in  the  framing. 

Sh,  Sh.  A principal  and  astrut  originally  framed  with  open 
abutments,  but  afterwards  fitting  closely  by  the 
shrinkage  of  the  timber  altering  the  abutments  a,  a, 
to  the  requisite  steepness. 

It  should  be  a general  maxim  with  the  archi- 
tect, never  to  leave  exposed  to  the  weather, 
members  of  buildings  so  important  as  trusses, 
whether  of  limber  or  of  iron  ; if  of  timber,  they 
may  rot,  and  the  fabric  may  thus  become  en- 
dangered; and  if  of  iron,  decomposition  will 
take  place,  and  every  thing  around  them  be 
tainted  with  rust. 

Dr.  Robinson  makes,  with  regard  to  the 
trusses  of  roofs,  the  following  excellent  re- 
marks : — 

“ Nothing  shews  the  skill  of  a carpenter 
more  than  the  distinctness  with  which  he  can 
foresee  the  changes  of  shape  which  must  take 
place  in  a short  time  in  every  roof.  A know- 
ledge of  this  will  often  correct  a construction 
which  the  mere  mathematician  thinks  unex- 
ceptionable, because  he  does  not  reckon  on  the 
actual  compression  which  must  obtain,  and 
imagines  that  his  triangles,  which  sustain  no 
cross-strain,  invariably  retain  their  shape  till 
the  pieces  break.  The  sagacity  of  the  expe- 
rienced carpenter  is  not,  however,  enough, 
without  science  for  perfecting  the  art.  But 
when  he  knows  how  much  a particular  piece 
will  yield  to  compression  in  one  case,  science 
will  tell  him,  and  nothing  but  science  can  do 
it,  what  will  be  the  compression  of  the  same 
piece  in  another  very  different  case.  Thus  he 
learns  how  far  it  will  now  yield,  and  then  he 
proportions  the  parts  so  to  each  other,  that 
when  all  have  yielded  according  to  their  strains, 
the  whole  is  of  the  shape  he  wished  to  produce, 
and  every  point  is  in  a state  of  firmness.  It  is 
here  that  we  observe  the  greatest  number  of 
improprieties.  The  iron  straps  are  frequently 
in  positions  not  suited  to  the  actual  strain  on 
them,  and  they  are  in  a state  of  violent  twist, 
which  both  tends  strongly  to  break  the  strap, 
and  to  cripple  the  pieces  which  they  sur- 
round.”— System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy. 
Sir  David  Brewster’s  edition,  Edinburgh,  a.d. 
1822,  vol.  i.  p.  60,  § 57 6. 

There  are  two  observations  more  to  be  made 
concerning  mechanical  trusses  : the  first  with 
regard  to  struts,  and  the  second  with  regard  to 
th c feet  of  principals. 

With  regard  to  struts,  it  seems  to  he  rather 
extensively  imagined  that  they  are  as  much 
placed  according  to  some  vain  ideas  of  sym- 
metry, or  of  particular  inclination,  as  for  any 
useful  purpose;  whereas  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  their  only  use  is  to  prevent  weak 
principals  from  being  deflected  by  purlins  or 
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other  burthens : therefore  struts  in  trusses 
should  be  as  numerous  as,  but  for  the  struts, 
would  be  the  deflected  parts  of  the  principals; 
and  they  should  be  most  exactly  directed  to 
the  points  of  the  principals  which  but  for  them 
would  he  deflected : thus  it  may  happen,  that 
two  or  even  three  struts  may  emanate  from  the 
foot  of  one  king-post  or  queen-post,  and  coun- 
teract the  pressure  upon  the  principals  from  as 
many  purlins. 

With  regard  to  the  feet  of  principals,  it  is 
to  he  observed,  that  many  of  our  modern  trusses 
are  exceedingly  faulty,  from  the  feet  of  the 
principals  being  cast  a long  way  within  the 
walls,  and  thus  bending  the  ends  of  tie-beams, 
so  as  also  to  bend  and  crack  the  ceilings  : the 
thinness  of  most  modern  walls,  and  the  lowness 
of  the  pitch  of  some  modern  roofs,  cause  this 
defect  to  he  the  greater,  and  it  is  sometimes 
still  further  increased  by  a heavy  pole-plate 
with  the  weight  of  the  rafters  and  covering  of 
the  roof  upon  it,  being  set  injudiciously 
within  the  walls,  upon  the  ends  of  the  tie- 
beams.  Even  some  roofs  of  modern  churches 
have  speedily  required  the  correction  of  this 
defect. 

If  the  rafters  be  set  horizontally  as  small 
purlins  upon  the  backs  of  the  principals,  the 
strain  of  the  principals  may  be  set  in  ordinary 
cases  almost  upon  the  walls,  and  thus  save  the 
ends  of  the  tie-beams  from  the  improper  cross- 
strain. 

From  the  train  of  evils,  resulting  to  edifices 
from  not  being  properly  trussed,  it  appears 
upon  the  most  moderate  calculation,  that  a sum 
of  not  less  than  five  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
is  annually  expended  within  the  British  domi- 
nions alone,  in  the  mere  repairs  consequent 
upon  such  malformation  : that  is  to  say,  at 
least  5,000,000/.  annually  change  hands  for  an 
useless  and  dishonourable  purpose,  still  leaving 
floors  out  of  level  and  walls  thrust  over; 
whereas  so  vast  a sum  expended  well,  would 
restore  to  architecture,  solidity,  intrinsic  na- 
ture, carving,  loftiness,  and  every  adornment 
which  the  most  noble-minded  or  even  the  most 
princelv  could  desire,  and  would  banish  all  the 
base  and  lazy  stinting  in  our  modern  church 
architecture,  while  our  private  buildings,  re- 
maining unwarped  and  unsunken,  would  need 
but  few  repairs,  and  those  of  but  small  ex- 
pense. 

The  history  of  the  mechanical  trussing  of 
buildings  i9  a most  interesting  subject,  which 
is  unfortunately  involved  in  great  obscurity  ; 
probably  with  organs,  and  many  national  and 
sacred  melodies,  the  history  of  which  reaches 
bevond  record.  Trusses  may  be  derived  from 
high  antiquity. 

The  author  abstains  from  giving  any  new 
principles  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
component  parts  of  trusses  ; he  recommends 
to  the  particular  notice  of  the  man  who  intends 
to  become  a real  and  practical  architect,  the 
fine  works  of  Krafft  and  Tredgold.* 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  when 
trusses  are  used,  a vast  weight  is  concentrated 
upon  each  end  of  them  : great  care  must,  there- 
fore, be  taken  to  support  well  their  ends  : and  if 
they  be  inserted  in  walls,  the  weightshould  be 
diffused  over  as  large  and  as  firm  a surface  as 
possible,  by  strong  plates  or  templets  of  stone, 
iron,  or  wood ; but  no  truss  of  wood  should  he 
set  upon  supports  of  stone  absorbent  of  mois- 
ture, without  the  interposition  of  plates  of 
lead,  iron,  or  other  metal,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  wood  from  rotting.— From  Essay  on  the 
Decline  of  Excellence,  %c.,  in  Science  and  Struc- 
ture of  Modern  English  Buildings.  By  Alfred 
Bartholomew,  Esq.,  F.A.S.,  Architect,  Pro- 
fessor of  Carpentry  to  the  College  of  the  Free- 
masons of  the  Church. 


The  subscriptions  for  the  Collegiate  Institution 
of  Liverpool  already  amount  to  23,000/.,  and  it  is 
expected  that  8,000/.  more  will  be  obtained  in  5/. 
subscriptions  throughout  England,  to  be  called  the 
M'Neil  Testimonial  for  the  Endowment  of  Scholar- 
ships at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  for  nomina- 
tions for  the  different  schools. 


* The  author  is  preparing  an  extensive  set  of  models  of 
various  descriptions  of  trusses,  by  which  he  expects  to  arrive 
at  creater  certainly  in  the  requisite  strength  and  adjustment 
of  trusses ; many  of  these  models  will  be  formed  with  ex- 
actly the  same  quantity  of  material,  so  as  to  ascertain  their 
relative  strength,  and  the  most  profitable  application  of  ma- 
terials ; there  will  be  several  examples  of  each  model,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  a fair  average  of  strength,  aod  he  proposes  to 
break  all  these  models  before  a party  of  his  friends,  marking 
the  weights  which  they  severally  bear  in  different  states  of 
derangement. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Messrs.  elkington’s  process  of  electro- 
plating AND  GILDING. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  society  last  Wednes- 
day, after  the  usual  preliminary  business  was 
disposed  of,  a paper  was  read  descriptive  of 
the  above  process  of  plating  and  gilding.  1 he 
lecturer  commenced  by  adverting  to  the  well- 
known  action  which  occurs  when  zinc  and 
copper  are  immersed  in  a solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  as  illustrative  of  the  principle  on  which  all 
electro  deposition  takes  place.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  construction  of  the  bat- 
teries used  in  the  process  of  electro-plating,  and 
pointed  out  the  advantages  derived  from  them 
when  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  a particular  solution,  because  inten- 
sity of  power,  as  well  as  quantity,  were  then 
required.  It  was  also  necessary  to  have  a 
correct  balance  of  power,  otherwise  the  articles 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  metallic  solution 
would  be  wanting  in  the  smoothness  of  surface 
which  it  is  necessary  they  should  possess. 

For  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  rapidity  and 
accuracy  with  which  the  electro-plating  was 
effected,  several  small  articles  were  placed  for 
a few  moments  in  a solution  ot  silver,  subject 
to  the  action  of  a model  battery  which  the 
lecturer  had  before  him.  W hen  the  articles 
were  withdrawn,  they  were  completely  covered 
with  a thin  coating  of  the  metal ; several  pieces 
of  manufacture,  such  as  vases,  shields,  tea- 
urns,  See.-  were  shewn  to  the  meeting  as  samples 
of  plating  with  silver  and  gold  by  this  galvanic 
agenev.  Among  the  rest  a bread-basket  was 
pointed  out  which  a short  time  since  was  so 
much  worn  as  to  be  comparatively  useless  and 
of  little  value.  It  bad  been  completely  reno- 
vated by  this  process  at  a cost  of  about  2Ss., 
and  looked  equal  to  a new  piece  of  plate  of  81. 
or  10/.  value. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that 
as  it  is  necessary  the  articles  should  be  well 
cleansed  from  dirt,  grease,  and  other  impurities 
which  interfere  with  the  process  of  electro- 
plating, they  are  first  boiled  in  caustic  alkali, 
scoured  with  sand,  and  well  dried  before  being 
placed  in  the  solution.  A9  soon  as  the  required 
quantity  of  metal  has  been  deposited  on  the 
old  article,  it  is  taken  out  and  submitted  to  a 
hard  rubbing  with  brushes  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, by  which  means  any  grease  or  other 
matter  which  may  have  been  left  on  it  is  imme- 
diately discovered  in  consequence  of  the  newly- 
deposited  metal  being  rubbed  off  the  part  by 
the  active  friction  of  the  brush.  W hen  the 
article  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  it  is  again 
placed  in  the  metallic  solution,  so  that  a fresh 
deposit  may  take  place  on  the  part  which  has 
been  found  imperfectly  plated. 

According  to  the  old  method,  no  other  metal 
than  copper  is  available  for  the  purpose  of 
plating ; by  the  galvanic  process  any  kind  of 
metal  is  applicable  ; but  the  metal  hitherto 
generally  used,  is  composed  principally  of 
nickel,  which  is  as  white  and  about  the  same 
density  as  silver.  When  proper  care  has  been 
taken  in  depositing  the  metal,  the  union  with 
the  surface  below  is  so  much  more  secure  than  by 
any  other  process, that  experienced  silversmiths 
cannot  distinguish  the  difference  between  such 
articles  and  those  made  of  solid  silver.  W hen 
the  article  is  required  to  he  plated  with  silver, 
it  is  placed  in  a solution  produced  by  dissolving 
silver  in  nitric  acid  and  water.  A copper  wire 
is  then  attached  to  it,  and  connected  with  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery.  A piece  of  silv  er 
is  also  placed  in  the  solution  in  connection  with 
the  posi  ti  ve  pole  of  the  battery.  Articles  required 
to  be  plated  with  gold  are  placed  in  a solution 
of  that  metal,  and  similarly  prepared  to  those 
required  to  be  plated  with  silver. 

But  useful  as  this  process  of  gold  and  silver 
plating  is,  there  are  other  important  purposes 
to  which  it  can  be  applied.  T his  process 
opens  a new  field  for  the  manufacture  of  solid 
silver  and  gold.  If  a model  of  an  article  is 
furnished,  an  exact  copy  of  it  can  be  made 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  instead  of  an 
article  being  made  in  forty  or  fifty  pieces,  it 
can  be  easily  made  in  one  solid  whole,  what- 
ever the  extent  of  its  superficies,  and  however 
elaborate  the  nature  of  the  workmanship  may 
be.  Hitherto  large  works  cast  in  the  precious 
metals  have  been  placed  beyond  the  means  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  but  by  the  process 
of  electro-plating,  any  work  can  be  executed 
at  comparatively  little  expense.  Copies  of  wax 
moulds  can  be  easily  taken  by  first  precipi- 
tating a certain  quantity  of  copper  on  the 


mould,  the  wax  can  then  be  melted  away,  and 
a deposit  of  silver  or  whatever  other  metal  is 
required  should  be  afterwards  placed  on  the 
copper.  By  the  new  process,  however,  moulds 
of  plaster,  wax,  and  similar  materials  are  gene- 
ally  disused,  and  an  elastic  moulding  substi- 
tuted. A sample  of  this  composition  was 
shewn  to  the  meeting.  It  was  stated  to  be  made 
of  glue  and  treacle,  and  its  flexible  nature 
rendered  it  superior  to  the  substances  gene- 
rally used  for  the  purpose  of  moulding,  because 
it  can  be  used  in  one  solid  piece  or  in  several 
pieces,  and,  if  necessary,  it  can  be  put  together 
in  such  a manner  that  the  joinings  are  scarcely 
recognized. 

This  process  is  not  only  applicable  to  the 
plating  of  forks  and  spoons  and  articles  of 
that  description,  hut  saucepans  and  other 
vessels  used  for  culinary  purposes  may  be 
coated  with  silver,  and  as  this  metal  is  a 
greater  conductor  of  heat  than  iron  or  tin,  a 
great  saving  in  the  consumption  of  fire  will  re- 
sult from  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  The  taps 
of  beer-barrels  also  might  be  coated  with 
silver  and  the  accumulation  of  verdigris  would 
thus  be  prevented. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  refer  to  the 
more  ordinary  and  more  useful  metals,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  which  is  zinc.  Experi- 
ments shew  that  some  metals  resist  the  action 
of  water  better  than  others,  and  it  so  happens 
that  those  which  are  most  generally  used  are 
most  liable  to  destruction — such  is  particularly 
the  case  with  iron ; but  zinc  is  found  to  be  in- 
dissoluble in  water,  and  although  zinc  is  now 
often  substituted  for  iron,  yet  it  has  failed  to 
realize  the  expectations  which  were  at  first 
formed  of  it,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  many  im- 
purities which  this  metal  contains.  Speaking 
of  the  purposes  to  which  zinc  had  not  yet  been 
generally  applied,  the  lecturer  observed  that  if 
used  by  means  of  the  electro-plating  process, 
it  would  always  preserve  iron  and  other  metals 
from  oxidation ; for  instance,  iron  railings 
might  he  preserved  from  destruction,  if  the 
exposed  parts  were  covered  with  zinc,  which 
might  be  easily  effected  at  a trifling  expense. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  application  of  this 
process  is  limited,  because,  if  zinc,  copper,  and 
silver  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  they 
will  turn  black.  But  under  no  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  they  be  subjected  to  this 
action.  By  the  process  of  electro-plating,  every 
description  of  iron-work  can  be  coated  with 
zinc,  and  thus  he  protected  from  the  certain 
ruin  which  must  attend  its  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere. In  evidence  of  this  fact  the  lecturer 
produced  a piece  of  zinc  which  had  been  ex- 
ed  to  the  various  changes  of  the  seasons 
six  months,  without  shewing  any  signs  of 
decay. 

As,  therefore,  zinc  is  insoluble  in  water,  as 
any  article  can  be  readily  re-coated,  and  the 
iron  or  other  metal  of  which  it  is  made  can  be 
by  this  process  completely  protected,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valu 
able  metals.  In  illustration  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  as  a proof  of  the  preservative 
qualities  of  zinc,  the  lecturer  observed  that  he 
knew  an  extensive  manufacturer  who  had  a 
large  water-mill.  A few  years  ago  the  expense 
of  keeping  the  wheels  in  repair  was  very  great ; 
indeed,  he  was  generally  compelled  to  have 
new  ones  every  four  or  five  years  ; at  length 
he  was  advised  to  place  some  pieces  of  zinc 
on  the  parts  of  the  wheels  most  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  water ; the  experiment  was 
completely  successful,  the  oxidation  of  the 
iron  was  prevented,  and  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing the  machine  in  repair  is  now  comparatively 
trifling. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  urging  the  appli- 
cability of  electro-plating  to  the  various  branches 

of  art  to  which  we  have  briefly  adverted. 
With  respect  to  gold  and  silver  gilding,  he 
contended  for  the  superiority  of  the  new  pro- 
cess. The  old  mode,  irrespective  of  its  im- 
perfections, was  so  detrimental  to  human  life, 
in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  mercury  used 
in  the  preparations,  that  hundreds  of  workmen 
in  the  trade  were  yearly  consigned  to  a pre- 
mature grave.  With  regard  to  zinc  plating, 
he  observed  that  it  might  be  advantageously 
applied  to  almost  all  the  purposes  where  iron 
was  used  in  maritime  affairs  ; to  the  preven- 
tion of  oxidation  in  iron  balustrades,  and  the 
ornamental  parts  of  buildings,  and  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  bronze  statues  in  the  metropo- 
lis, which  were  rapidly  decaying  from  exposure 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  22,  1S43. 

Many  things  are  before  us,  and  many  cir- 
cumstances are  demanding  our  attention,  which 
render  us  loath  to  enter  upon  new  matters  of 
performance  or  promise  until  these  are  accom- 
plished. 

Some  of  these  points  are  specially  touched 
lpon  in  the  different  articles  of  this  number, 
ind  others  remain  to  be  mentioned. 

Let  us  not  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire 
it  once,  but  while  we  have  a cessation  from 
he  specific  suggestions  of  other  parties,  let 
is  try  to  dispose  of  those  already  set  down  for 
>ur  attention. 

We  have  had  submitted  to  us  letters  con- 
cerning the  Metropolitan  Survey,  the  expected 
lew  Building  Act, anew  Builders’  Company,  a 
)istinct  Architectural  Exhibition;  and  our  own 
•roposals  are  committed  in  reference  to  what 
re  are  resolved  to  carry  out,  viz. — the  deline- 
,tion  of  gothic  architectural  examples  ; and 
rhat  we  are  content  to  remain  somewhat 
onger  upon — a national  Builders’  Guild.  All 
hese  matters,  together  with  the  business  taken 
ip  last  week  in  reference  to  the  Carpenters' 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  the  unclosed  sub- 
cription  for  Mr.  Cummin’s  workmen,  are  be- 
ore  us.  Let  us  and  our  readers  bear  them  in 
uind,  and,  like  good  men  of  business,  despatch 
me  at  a time  before  we  encumber  ourselves 
rith  more  ; by  this  we  shall  ensure  success  in 
•resent  and  future  enterprise. 

We  are  determined  not  to  let  the  matters 
leep  on  which  we  are  engaged.  A brilliant 
rospect  is  before  us.  Subscribers  are  increas- 
ig  every  day ; and  the  kindest  and  most  ge- 
ierous  sympathy  is  manifested  in  our  behalf — 
^formation  is  cheerfully  contributed — there  is 
ot  a member  of  either  of  the  professions  of 
ircbitecture  and  Engineering  to  whom  we 
ave  had  occasion  to  apply  who  does  not  treat 
3 with  the  extreme  of  courtesy ; all  these  cir- 
lumstanccs  determine  us  to  exertion  and  per- 
iverance. 

The  working  men  are  those  whose  confi- 
?nce  we  bid  most  loudly  for,  and  we  are 
i'oud  to  be  able  to  do  it  without  a compromise 
f our  impartiality.  We  Would  encourage 
i em  to  write — let  them  not  fear  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  their  communications — there  is  not 
man  of  the  highest  and  wealthiest  of  our 
ibscribers,  but  who,  like  ourselves,  is  best 
eased  by  the  working  man’s  confidence, 
d the  working  man’s  practical  knowledge 
(that  which  we  all  admire  and  estimate.  We 
all  be  most  happy  to  put  any  drawing  or 
iting  they  may  scribble  out  into  a proper 
iape,  and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  their 
smes  being  attached  to  their  meritorious  pro- 
ictions. 

What  delights  us  most  of  all  is  to  see  the 
ang  men  tendering  us  their  zealous  and  soul- 
rring  support ; and  God  knows  we  have  not 
i:idered  to  any  unworthy  passion  in  the 
i lasts  of  any  one  to  secure  it.  We  preach  to 
:m  obedience  and  respect  to  their  superiors, 
mility  and  diffidence  as  to  themselves,  pride 
j y in  their  profession,  and  the  practice  of 
due. 

Let  it  be  that  our  foundations  are  laid  in 
| s species  of  secure  and  well-chosen  mate- 
p,  a°d  we  have  no  fear  as  to  the  solidity  of 
i upper  works,  nor  as  to  the  success  and  en- 
lance  of  the  whole  structure. 

Ifhus  shall  we  be  enabled  to  break  down  the 


barriers  of  estrangement,  to  restore  the  alien- 
ated confidence  between  master  and  journey- 
man, to  make  the  master  regard  his  appren- 
tice as  a son,  the  apprentice  to  look  up  to  the 
other  as  a father,  to  cause  employers  to  give 
full  confidence  to  tradesmen,  and  from  among 
tradesmen  and  all  to  banish  suspicion — at 
least  we  will  endeavour  for  all  this.  A friend 
said  to  us  one  day,  “ You  cannot  make  all  men 
angels.”  We  replied,  “ No,  we  do  not  hope 
for  it ; but  we  are  resolved  to  keep  them  as 
far  from  devils  as  possible.”  Because  we  can- 
not accomplish  all  the  good  we  would  wish,  is 
it  any  reason  that  we  should  not  try  ? 

We  proceed  upon  no  impracticable  or  fanci- 
ful theories,  but  work  out  for  ourselves  what 
we  advance  to  others.  An  interminable  field 
of  useful  labour  is  open  to  all,  information  and 
instruction  presents  itself  at  every  turn  ; we 
cannot  walk  into  a manufactory,  stroll  through 
a workshop,  loiter  about  a building,  read  a 
page  of  a book,  but  treasures  for  our  class 
present  themselves ; all  we  require  are  a hun- 
dred hands  and  eyes,  and  presently  we  shall 
have  them  ; they  are  tendered  to  us  on  every 
side,  and  merely  want  one  pure  guiding  prin- 
ciple, to  conduct  the  whole  as  the  working  and 
effort  of  one  mind. 

Our  work  is  but  a mere  shadow  of  what  it 
must  become,  and  we  are  so  well  satisfied  ivith 
all  that  we  have  hitherto  determined  upon — 
the  size  of  the  paper  fitting  it  for  a book,  the 
price,  to  which,  we  believe,  we  shall  be  able  to 
adhere,  even  with  considerable  enlargements, 
when  the  advertizing  support  has  attained  its 
expected  average.  We  have  many  hopes  for 
the  present,  and  only  now  are  solicitous  to 
consolidate  and  complete  so  far  as  we  have 
gone.  Let  us  beg  of  our  readers  to  put  their 
hands  to  this  work  along  with  us. 


GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Wfi  are  impatient  to  take  in  hand  the  matter 
in  this  respect  to  which  we  are  pledged  by  the 
force  of  our  own  inclinations,  as  well  as  our 
engagement  with  our  readers.  But  we  have 
been  waiting,  as  we  will  candidly  confess,  to 
have  the  offer  of  co-operation  from  some  one 
to  whom  such  a work  would  be  as  profitable 
and  agreeable  as  it  would  be  to  ourselves  and 
readers.  We  held  out  the  invitation  in  a 
former  number,  and  this  week  repeat  it.  In 
doing  so  we  have  no  misgivings  or  fear  of  any 
misconstruction  of  our  motives  ; the  view  we 
have  taken  being  this — that  there  are  many 
gentlemen, professional  and  amateurs, to  whom 
such  an  offer  would  be  most  advantageous, 
whether  as  to  the  maturing  their  taste,  en- 
lightening their  minds,  or  providing  a syste- 
matic means  of  the  exercise  of  a favourite  in- 
vestigation. We  recollect  well  how  we  our- 
selves, some  years  ago,  wandered  over  two  or 
three  counties,  without  a compass,  or  anv  de-  ! 
fined  plan  to  steer  by,  measuring  and  deli- 
neating old  churches  and  other  structures,  and 
filling  our  portfolio  with  sketches  that  served 
at  least  for  the  gratification  of  a private  circle 
of  observers,  and  our  own  partial  enlighten- 
ment. We  did  this  at  an  expense,  not  consi- 
derable it  is  true,  for  we  practised  economy,  but 
secured,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  comforts  of  a 
rural  peregrination.  We  never  spent  a more 
happy  three  months  in  our  lives  ; but  how  much 
more  agreeable  would  it  have  been  to  us,  and  how 
much  more  we  would  have  prolonged  the  enjoy- 
ment— how  much  more  profitable  to  ourselves, 
and  how  infinitely  more  advantageous  to  others, 
to  a large  circle — to  a whole  community — would 
it  have  been,  if  The  Builder,  or  some  such 
publication,  had  been  on  foot  at  the  time,  and 


the  editor  or  conductor  of  such  a work  had 
made  us  the  offer,  and  we  had  embraced  it,  of 
publishing  our  collections ; how  much  more 
systematic  would  have  been  our  labours,  and  in 
the  end  how  much  more  to  our  own  renown 
would  it  have  told.  What  would  have  been 
this  to  us  at  the  time  we  mention  we  offer  to 
many  now,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  young 
architect  and  the  diligent  amateur  could  select 
nothing  so  soul-enlivening — so  grateful — so 
health-securing — so  simple — so  rational — and 
withal,  so  substantially  improving  to  himself 
and  to  thousands,  as  this  co-operation  with  us. 
Nor  need  any  one  have  qualms  on  the  score  of 
dignity,  or  stand  higgling  about  the  question  of 
what  is  called  the  respectability  of  the  thing. 
The  noble  and  the  honourable  read,  and  will 
increase  as  the  readers  of  this  work — they 
contribute  to  its  support  in  various  ways, 
unasked  and  uninfluenced ■ by  any  cause,  but 
their  kind  appreciation  of  its  humble  merits. 
Neither,  therefore,  should  distinction  of  rank 
or  wealth  make  any  man  think  it  beneath  him 
to  commit  his  hand  to  the  illustration  of  this 
work  and  the  extension  of  its  usefulness. 
Because  we  have  not  made  it  a mere  trading 
speculation,  so  much  the  more  are  we  entitled 
to  assume  this  language.  We  give  and  are 
prepared  to  give  largely  and  devotedly  in  the 
cause  of  art,  and  we  presume  in  full  confi- 
dence to  invite  others  to  associate  themselves 
with  us  in  this  agreeable  task. 

To  make  the  matter  plainer,  we  put  it  thus  : 
— We  know  there  are  many  architects  and 
amateurs  (of  the  latter  particularly  among  the 
clergy)  who  live  in  the  midst  of  a district, 
fertile  in  specimens  of  ancient  structures,  who 
could  not  be  better  employed  in  the  forth- 
coming seasons  of  summer  and  autumn  than  in 
making  excursions  from  one  building  to  an- 
other, sketching,  measuring,  and  exploring, 
and  following  a plan  which  we  would  take 
the  liberty  to  prescribe,  transmitting  to  us  for 
publication  the  gatherings  of  their  portfolio — 
exercising  their  minds  in  technical  investiga- 
tions, inquiries,  and  essays  to  accompany  their 
draughts,  and  communicating  through  our 
publication  to  a wide  circle,  the  great  benefits 
of  their  united  labours.  We  are  entitled  to 
ask  for  volunteers  in  such  a work,  for  we 
enter  on  our  task  in  much  the  same  spirit, 
content  to  toil  through  the  duty  of  the  pio 
neer,  and  to  encounter  many  risks,  to  secure 
what  we  believe,  and  are  assured  by  every 
one  capable  of  judging  of  tlie  matter,  to  be  a 
great  common  good.  We  shall  still  have  the 
expense  of  the  engraving,  but  this  will,’ we 
have  no  doubt,  be  amply  returned  to  us  ; and 
it  will  be  gratifying  to  add  to  the  fund  of 
employment  for  that  class  of  artists.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  by  respectfully  and  earnestly 
inviting  this  confidence  and  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  those  who  think  with  us,  and 
approve  of  our  proposals. 

At  the  same  time  we  beg  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  if  this  invitation  is  not  responded 
to,  we  shall  proceed,  at  no  matter  what  cost, 
to  carry  out  our  purpose  ; if  free-labour  will 
not  accomplish  it,  hired  labour  shall, — or  if 
the  trained  and  skilled  hand  be  not  put  forward 
voluntarily,  we  will  enrol  our  corps  of  juniors  ; 
done  the  work  shall  and  must  be,  but  we  have 
no  fear  of  obtaining  the  same  generous  sup- 
port from  the  rural  as  we  have  offers  of  from 
the  town  districts.  In  Dublin,  Newcastle, 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  Coventry,  as  well  as  around 
us  here,  and  in  many  other  places,  we  have 
volunteer  auxiliaries  generously  disposed  to 
give  us  all  that  their  time  and  avocations  will 
admit  of ; we  count, therefore,,  on  the  rural  dis- 
tricts to  have  the  thanks  of  many  for  chalking 
out  this  delightful  and  profitable  exercise  of 
their  time  and  talent.  A word  more.  We 
will  just  mention  one  instance  on  a large  scale 
of  amateur  devotion  to  architecture,  that  our 
invited  friends  will  do  well  to  suffer  to  stimu- 
late them;  we  mean  the  example  of  the  ac- 
complished Mr.  Gaily  Knight:  he  has  at  great 
expense  and  labour  published  several  works, 
and  one  lately  on  continental  architecture, — 
and  we  could  name  several  other  equally  gene- 
rous contributors  to  the  fund  of  public  infor- 
mation— to  all  we  say,  “ Go  and  do  likewise.” 
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SIB  CHRISTOPHER  WREN. 

Odr  biographical  sketches  of  architects 
though  not  given  in  chronological  order,  will 
not,  we  trust,  be  the  less  acceptable  to  our 
readers  ; in  a work  expressly  devoted  to  such 
a purpose,  deviations  from  that  order  would 
detract  from  its  value  ; but  in  a magazine,  or 
store  of  general  information,  variety  is  the 
leading  feature;  compensating,  and  agreeably 
so  for  the  greater  precision  of  heavier  tomes. 

We  were  induced  to  enter  upon  the  subjoined 
sketch  from  the  circumstance  of  our  being 
favoured  by  Mr.  R.  Cole  of  Tokenhouae-yard, 
an  eminent  collector  of  autographs,  with  per- 
mission to  make  fac-similes  of  those  of  sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  pupils."  These  mementoes  are 
curious,  and  will  in  some  degree  ennance  the  in- 
terest of  the  pages  to  which  they  are  appended. 

Biographical  accounts  of  architects  of  re- 
mote ages  and  distant  countries  are  more  or 
less  obscure,  and,  like  the  buildings  they 
reared,  have  passed  through  so  many  hands, 
that  alteration  and  repair  has  obliterated  many 
peculiar  features  which  are  of  value  as  exam- 
ples. Of  Wren,  it  is  otherwise  ; we  write 
surrounded  by  monuments  of  his  genius  and 
perseverance;  even  the  humblest  among  our 
readers,  within  the  circuit  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  environs,  have  the  privilege  of  refer- 
ring  to  these  great  works,  and  we  hope  to  in- 
crease the  attention  and  feeling  with  which 
they  are  regarded.  _ ... 

Christopher  Wren,  son  Dr' 

Bean  of  Windsor,  was  horn  Oct.  20th,  lbdg, 
at  East  Knoyle,  in  Wiltshire.  Perhaps  no  in- 
dividual on  record  has  exceeded  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  in  strength  of  original  genius,  in 
scientific  acquirements,  or  in  the  brilliancy  and 
usefulness  of  his  career.  Owing  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  health  and  constitution  he  was 
educated  at  home  until  he  had  attained  his  Mth 
vear,  when,  after  having  passed  a few  subse- 
quent  months  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Busby 
at  Westminster  School,  he  was  entered  a gen- 
tleman commoner  of  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
ford. At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  graduated 
B.A.,  at  twenty-one  took  the  degree  of  A.M., 
and  was  chosen  fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
and  the  following  year  the  title  of  LL.D.  was 
added  to  his  previous  distinctions.  During  this 
progress  he  attracted  the  notice,  and  formed 
intimacies  with  all  the  great  mathematicians  of 
the  day ; Oughtred,  in  the  preface  to  the  Uavis 
Mathematical  says  of  him  that  at  the  age  or 
sixteen  ho  bad  already  a knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  which  promised 
future  distinction;  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
his  “ Principia ” quotes  the  name  of  V\  ren  as 
a proficient  labourer  in  the  higher  range  ot 
demonstrative  research.  So  eminently  gifted 
was  the  mind  of  Wren  that  the  earlier  and 
more  buoyant  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
roving  through  all  the  fields  of  science,  and 
the  universality  of  his  talent  produced  nume- 
rous original  theories  and  inventions,  among 
which  were,— the  weather  clock  ; the  weather 
wheel,  or  barometer ; balance  to  weigh  with- 
out weights;  to  write  in  the  dark ; to  write  in 
duplicate  by  an  instrument ; several  new  ways 
of  etching  and  engraving;  to  weave  many 
ribbons  at  once  by  turning  a wheel;  divers 
new  musical  instruments  ; a way  of  embroi- 
dery for  beds,  both  cheap  and  fair  ; divers  new 
engines  for  raising  water  ; pneumatic  engines; 
probable  ways  for  making  fresh  water  at  sea  , 
new  ways  of  printing;  to  build  forts  and  moles 
in  the  sea  ; inventions  for  making  and  fortity- 
insr  havens,  clearing  sands,  and  to  sound 
at  sea  ; wavs  of  sub-marine  navigation  ; 
the  best  ways  for  reckoning  time,  way, 
and  longitude  at  sea ; new  ways  of  sail- 
ing ; fabric  for  a vessel  of  war ; to  pierce 
a rock  in  mining;  to  measure  the  base  and 
height  of  a mountain  by  journeying  over  it; 
new  designs  tending  to  strength,  convenience, 
and  beauty  in  building;  to  measure  the  straight 
distance  by  travelling  the  winding  way ; theory 
of  the  moon’s  libration  ; to  find  whether  the 
earth  moves.  This  is  but  a partial  enumera- 
tion of  the  subjects  which  are  known  to  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  Wren.  Some  among 
them  may  seem  puerile  compared  with  the  giant 
stride  of  the  sciences  in  after  years,  or  the  feli- 
city of  modern  skill  in  the  creation  of  mecha- 
nical power ; yet  they  were  telescopic  views  of 
a master-mind  stretching  far  forward  into  the 


vista  of  time,  and  undoubted  precursors  of 
some  of  the  mighty  discoveries  that  have  fol- 
lowed. 


The  first  official  reward  conceded  to  the 
superior  attainments  of  Wren  was  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Astronomy  at  Gresham  College, 
1657-  In  1659  he  was  elected  Savilian  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  at  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  continued  his  labours  in  this  de- 
partment of  science  until  the  year  1661,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  the  assistance  of  Sir  John 
Denham,  Surveyor-General  of  the  King’s 
Works,  to  whom  he  was  appointed  coadjutor. 
Although,  hitherto,  little  was  known  of  Wren  s 
ability  as  an  architect,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
he  had  diligently  acquired  much  theoretical 
knowledge  of  a profession  to  the  exercise  of 
which  he  came  with  intellect  singularly  imbued 
with  the  governing  principles  of  construction, 
and,  consequently,  with  exemption  from  errors 
in  calculation  that  might  have  beset  a less  qua- 
lified person  in  the  prosecution  of  great  works. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  King  (Charles  II.) 
was  impressed  with  a conviction  that  lie 
was  well  qualified  to  take  the  lead  in 
architecture,  and  to  commemorate  the  Restora- 
tion by  enduring  memorials  of  that  event ; ho, 
however,  remained  unemployed  for  more  than 
two  years,  returning  in  that  interval  to  his 
studies  in  astronomy  and  mathematics,  and 
from  time  to  time  enriching  the  records  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  afterwards  president,  with  the 
results  of  many  new  experiments.  The  period 
now  approached  when  the  talents  of  Wren 
were  to  be  called  into  requisition;  Denham, 
the  poet,  to  whom  he  was  nominally  an  assist- 
ant, had  no  pretensions  to  professional  skill ; 
from  the  moment,  therefore,  that  Wren  was 
called  upon,  the  entire  duty  of  surveyor-general 
devolved  upon  him,  as  did  that  office  upon  the 
death  of  Denham  in  1668. 


roofs,  seized  the  tower,  extending  high  above 
the  surrounding  sea  of  fire. 

As  soon  as  the  panic  occasioned  by  this 
calamity  had  subsided,  the  commissioners  for 
the  repair  resumed  their  discussions,  and  dis- 
sensions-, notwithstanding  what  may  be  called 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  cathedral,  it  was 
still  proposed  to  patch  it  up;  and  after  two 
years  spent  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish  and 
removing  the  more  dangerous  parts  of  the 
ruins,  the  work  commenced  by  casing  with 
new  stone  the  immense  pillars  long  before  de- 
clared by  Wren  to  be  many  inches  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  These  proceedings  were, 
however,  suddenly  put  an  end  to  by  a commu- 
nication to  our  architect  from  Dr.  Sancroft, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  concluding  in  these  words : — 
“ ’Tis  in  my  Lord  of  Canterbury’s  name  and  by 
his  order  we  most  earnestly  desire  your  presence 
and  assistance  with  all  possible  speed.  You  will 
think  fit,  I know,  to  bring  with  you  those  excellent 
draughts  and  designs  you  formerly  favoured  us 
with,  and  in  the  meantime  consider  what  to  advise 
that  may  be  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  majesty  and 
the  whole  nation.” 


* We  shill  give  these  autographs  in  a future  number. 


The  repair  of  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  s, 
resolved  upon  in  1663,  was  the  first  work  upon 
which  he  was  consulted  ; that  venerable  edifice 
had,  during  the  commonwealth,  sustained  a full 
share  of  the  outpourings  of  the  puritanical 
spirit  of  desecration,  having  been  converted 
into  quarters  for  the  dragoons  of  Ireton,  while 
the  splendid  (however  inappropriate)  Corin- 
thian portico  of  Inigo  Jones  still  sheltered  the 
shops  of  a host  of  petty  traders.  Upon  a 
careful  survey,  the  building  was  found  to  be  in 
a ruinous  and  insecure  state,  but  from  causes 
unexplained,  arising  probably  from  predilection 
for  the  ancient  style  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, and  feelings  scarcely  reconciled  to  modern 
innovation,  its  restoration  upon  the  plans 
tendered  was  opposed  by  the  clergy  so  recently 
reinstated  in  their  revenues  and  privileges ; 
this  untoward  incident  did  not,  however,  damp 
the  ardour  of  Wren,  who  now  found  leisure  to 
visit  France,  with  a view  to  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  French  school  of  archi- 
tecture ; his  name,  already  familiar  to  all  the 
academies  of  Europe,  proved  a sufficient  pass- 
port to  cordial  reception  by  Bernini,  Mansart, 
and  Lq  Peutre,  the  celebrated  architects  ot 
that  country,  and  he  returned  with  all  of  value 
that  so  indefatigable  an  observer  cold  collect. 
Upon  this  occasion,  as  he  himself  writes  in  a 
letter  preserved  in  the  ParerUalia , he  laboured 
incessantly  with  his  pencil,  and  was  liberal  in 
his  expenditure,  purchasing  casts  and  models 
of  whatever  was  most  worthy  of  attention  in 
the  highly  ornamented  style,  designated  as  that 
of  Louis  XIV . 

He  now  reiterated  his  proposals  and  plans 
for  the  restoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  but  the  same 
want  of  concert  between  the  clerical  and  lay 
commissioners,  associated  foi  that  purpose, 
still  prevailed,  and  a farther  postponement  en- 
sued. At  this  juncture,  and  on  the  2nd  Sept. 
1666,  occurred  the  great  fire  of  London  ; com 
mencing  on  Fish-street  Hill,  the  fames,  aided 
by  a strong  east  wind,  swept  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  city.  Evelyn,  who  was  present, 
says,  « It  burned  in  length  and  breadth  the 
churches,  public  halls,  exchanges,  hospitals, 
monuments,  and  ornaments,  leaping,  after  a 
prodigious  manner,  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  street  to  street,  at  great  distances  one 
from  the  other;  for  the  heat,  with  a long  set 
of  fair  and  warm  weather,  had  even  ignited 
the  air  and  prepared  the  materials  to  conceive 
the  fire,  which  devoured,  after  an  incredible 
manner,  houses,  furniture,  and  every  thing.” 

At  length  the  cathedral  became  a prey  to 
the  flames,  which,  running  aloDg  the  extended 


Wren,  once  more  quietly  located  at  Oxford, 
received  this  letter  with  some  misgivings,  and 
in  lieu  of  “hastening  to  London,”  wrote, 
boldly  recommending  an  entire  removal  of  the 
old  building,  and  the  erection  of  a church, 
worthy,  in  his  mind,  to  he  classed  with  the 
metropolitan  structures  of  Europe.  Some 
months  elapsed  before  it  was  finally  decided  to 
act  upon  this  suggestion  ; but,  at  length,  we 
find  him  engaged  in  superintending  the  clear- 
ing of  the  site,  and  in  preparations  for  the 
new  edifice.  The  account  of  the  demolition 
of  the  tower  of  Old  St.  Paul’s  is  interesting  ; 
we  have  lately  heard  much  of  the  removal  by 
mining  of  portions  of  the  chalk  cliff  on  the 
line  of  the  Dover  Railway,  which  excited  sur- 
prise and  commendation  of  the  engineer,  for 
the  accuracy  and  success  of  his  operations; 
let  us  pause  to  admire  the  precedent  afforded 
by  Wren,  not  indeed  to  the  view  of  distant 
spectators,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  population 
of  London.  The  process  and  result  are  thus 
described : — 

“ The  remains  of  the  middle  tower  of  Old  St. 
Paul’s  that  had  been  the  steeple  was  200  feet  high, 
the  four  pillars  supporting  which  were  each  fourteen 
feet  in  diameter.  One  of  the  pillars  was  mined  by 
a hole  of  two  feet  square  wrought  level  into  its 
centre,  and  a box  charged  with  181bs.  of  gunpowder 
placed  therein ; the  mine  was  then  carefully  wallec 
up  and  fired  by  a train  ; the  result  was  a lifting  u; 
of  the  whole  angle  of  the  tower,  and  of  two  grea 
arches  resting  upon  it,  also  two  adjoining  arches  o 
the  aisles  ; this  the  explosion  seemed  to  do  leisurely 
the  mass  seemed  to  be  lifted  about  nine  inches 
which  suddenly  receding,  made  a great  heap  of  ruin 
without  scattering.  It  was  half  a minute  befor 
the  heap  already  fallen  opened  in  two  or  three  place 
and  emitted  smoke ; by  this  means  3,000  tons  o 
superincumbent  weight  was  displaced  with  safety 
and  with  a saving  of  the  labour  of  a thouiam 


{To  be  continued.) 


Windsor  Castle. — A number  of  workmen  ar 
now  engaged  on  the  north  terrace  in  removing  th 
outer  wall  which  incloses  a portion  of  the  trades 
men’s  passage,  and  digging  out  the  ground  prepars 
tory  to  laying  the  foundation  of  a porter’s  lodgi 
which  is  about  to  be  erected  between  the  Comwa 
and  George  the  Fourth  Towers,  for  a tradesmen 
entrance,  and  where  heavy  goods  will  in  future  t 
unloaded.  Her  Majesty  having  frequently  con 
plained  of  the  damp  state  of  the  walks  in  tl 
Lower  Park,  a party  of  sappers  and  miners,  und 
the  command  of  Captain  Tucker,  have  arrived,  ai 
are  making  surveys  of  the  Castle  for  the  purpose 
draining  and  introducing  other  necessary  improv 
ments. 

The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  are  rebuilding  t 
sewer  from  Sloane  Street  along  the  north-east  si 
of  Han’s  Place  and  Elizabeth  Street  into  the  m 
neighbourhood  adjoining  St.  Saviour’s  Chun 
This  will  be  a great  advantage  to  that  neighbor 
hood,  and  also  to  Han’s  Place,  as  the  new  sewer 
at  least  three  feet  deeper  than  the  old  one. 

A suspension  bridge,  surpassing  all  that  has  b< 
seen,  is  to  be  constructed  at  Vienna,  says  a let 
from  that  city,  across  the  Danube.  It  will  be  14 
feet  English  in  length,  with  only  one  pier  in  the  riv< 

Mr.  S.  Grimsdell,  the  eminent  builder,  of  Si 
street,  has  just  commenced  digging  the  foundati 
for  several  houses  in  the  New  Farringdon-stn 
The  works  having  fallen  in  to  such  able  hands, 
may  soon  expect  to  see  that  great  improvem 
open  to  the  public. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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>ESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HEM1TR0PE, 
OR  INTERLOCKING  DOUBLE  WEDGE 
BLOCK. 

Fig.  1 is  an  isometrical,  and  fig.  2 a linear 
ird’s-eye  view.  On  referring  to  fig.  2 it 
fill  be  seen  that  the  block  is  most  econo- 
mically cut  from  round  timber,  shewn  by 
be  circular  boundary  line.  The  upper 
urface  consists  of  six  sides,  three  of  which, 
a a,  being  larger,  and  three,  bbb,  being 
nailer  than  the  sides  of  a hexagon  in- 
.•ribed  in  the  same  circle.  The  under  surface 
as  the  same  boundary  lines  for  its  sides,  viz. 
iree  a a'  a being  equal  to  a a a,  and  three 
b'  U being  equal  to  b b b ; but  these  are 
lirned  round  in  sucli  a position  that  each  of 
lie  larger  shall  be  parallel  to  the  smaller,  and 
\ce  versa,  thus  forming  two  triple  wedges,  the 
pe  to  resist  upward,  and  the  other  downward 
ressure.  The  block,  then,  consists  of  three 
iir  of  parallel  sides,  as  does  the  hexagon,  but 
ey  are  not,  like  them,  at  right  angles  to  the 
rface,  but  at  an  angle ; those  at  a a a ten 
jigrees  more,  and  those  at  b b b being  ten 
Igrees  less,  though  it  is  not  confined  to 
|is  angle,  it  being  determined  by  the  depth  of 
e block  and  the  quantity  of  wedge  required, 
(lit  let  the  angle  be  what  it  may,  if  the  top  and 
jttom  of  the  block  were  equal,  and  it  was  bi- 
ii’ted  parallel  to  the  surface,  it  would  present 
lerfect  hexagon.  The  mode  of  grooving  is 
ewn  in  fig.  1,  though  any  other  might  be 
lopted  if  it  should  be  found  necessary. 

These  blocks  are  produced  by  a machine  at 
l r operations,  which  first  crosscuts  them  into 
igths  of  six  inches  ; these  are  placed  on  a 
(veiling  bed,  fixed  at  the  required  angle  to  re- 
ve  the  first  two  cuts  from  parallel  circular 
i’s ; these  are  returned  and  placed  in  a proper 
ition  for  cutting  the  second  pair  of  sides,  and 
in  the  process  is  repeated,  which  finishes 
l>  block  ready  for  grooving  ; they  may  then 
laid,  which  is  effected  as  follows.  First,  a 
rare  line  is  started  from,  by  means  of  half 
cks ; the  whole  ones  are  then  worked  in,  as 
iwn  in  fig.  1,  in  a triangular  form,  like  piling 
;t;  it  is  then  filled  up  at  the  sides,  wedging 
l>  blocks  more  or  less,  according  to  their 
ne  of  dryness,  so  that  when  they  get  wet, 
k shall  not  rise  or  burst  the  curb,  as  was 
pease  at  St.  Giles’s  ; pavement,  like  many  1 
hr  things,  maybe  too  well  done.  From  the  I 
•re  of  these  blocks  reposing  on  each  other, 
llill  be  seen  that  on  a weight  coming  on  any 
i:k,  it  is  distributed  to  each  of  its  three 


neighbour?,  who  again  distribute  it  to  each  of 
their  three,  thus  following  the  well-known 
law,  that  the  pressure  is  absorbed  in  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  block.  It  may  bo 
more  familiarly  illustrated  bv  the  dropping  of 
a stone  in  water,  and  observing  the  lessening 
circles  : just  so  in  this  block,  the  weight  lessens 
on  each  individual  until  it  is  all  absorbed.  By 
the  above  interlocking  arrangement,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  integrity  of  the  pavement  can  neither 
be  disturbed  nor  broken  while  the  abutments 
remain  firm.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
a much  less  expensive  foundation  will  be  suffi- 
cient. A saving  of  at  least  one-half  is  effected 
in  concrete ; this,  at  G inches  deep,  costs 
eighteen-pence  per  yard;  the  saving  under  this 
head  per  superficial  yard  will  therefore  he 
ninepence. 

Now,  in  first  class  streets  the  stones  are  9 
inches  deep;  with  a 6-inch  concrete  (and  none 
of  the  wood  paving  companies  use  less),  and  6- 
inch  blocks,  there  would  require  3 inches  of 
excavation  and  carting  away  soil ; this  is  worth 
1 penny  per  yard  per  inch.  With  the  hemitrope 
block,  the  whole  of  this  is  saved  ; if  laid  on  a 
shingle  or  gravel  bottom,  the  saving  would  be 
more  than  9d. 

Let  us  now  see  how  it  stands  with  regard  to 
economy  in  conversion  from  round  timber 
(Scots  fir  is  used):  theoretically  there  is  ll^- 
yards  of  paving  6 inches  deep  in  a load  of 
timber  (50  cubic  feet).  In  taking  a tree,  say  8-J- 
diameter,  the  cross  section  of  which  contains 
51*8364  superficial  inches,  a hexagon  inscribed 
thereon,  42-525,  a hemitrope  block,  41-5205, 
and  a square  used  by  the  Count  de  Lisle 
33-0625,  there  being  a loss  of  18  per  cent, 
in  Stead’s,  20  in  the  hemitrope,  and  32 £ in 
the  Count  de  Lisle-’s,  and  thus  the  hexagon 
produces  9£,  the  hemitrope  9,  and  the  Count 
de  Lisle’s  superficial  yards  per  load  of  tim- 
ber, though  in  practice  it  will  be  found  a con- 
siderable allowance  must  be  made  for  waste, 
not  connected  with  the  form  of  the  block,  but 
common  to  all : thus,  at  45s.,  about  the  price 
of  Scots  fir  delivered  in  London,  the  price  per 
yard  will  be,  hexagon,  4s.  lOd.  nearly,  hemi- 
trope, 5s.,  and  Count  de  Lisle’s,  5s."  I0|d.  ; 
the  hemitrope  thus  costing  2d.  per  yard  more 
than  the  hexagon,  and  l(Rd.  per  yard  less  than 
the  Count  de  Lisle’s. 

In  manufacturing,  the  difference  is  more 
striking  in  the  Count  de  Lisle’s,  but  it  is 
equal  in  Stead’s  and  the  hemitrope.  This,  as 
before  stated,  is  done  at  four  operations,  each 
of  which  is  worth  about  threepence  per  yard  : 
the  cost  of  producing  them  is  therefore  one 
shilling.  T he  Count  de  Lisle’s  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  operations  of  boring,  preparing 
oak-pins,  providing  the  same,  pinning  and 
forming  into  masses.  This  cannot  cost  less 
than  two  shillings  per  yard;  the  hemitrope  and 
Stead’s  have,  therefore,  the  advantage  over  the 
Count  de  Lisle’s  of  one  shilling  per  yard  in 
manufacture. 

In  laying,  Stead’s  and  the  hemitrope  are 
equal,  as  they  require  merely  placing  and  mo- 
derately driving  up;  the  Count  de  Lisle’s,  from 
being  in  masses,  are  not  so  easily  handled,  and 
cannot  be  laid  so  rapidly.  The  difference 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a brick- 


layer would  get  over  more  work  with  single 
bricks  than  more  unwieldy  lumps  ; the  saving 
in  laying  may,  therefore,  be  one  penny  per 
yard.  These  are  all  the  savings  to  be  effected 
at  first  outlay : the  following  is  a recapitula- 
tion : — 


In  foundation  . 
In  excavation 
In  timber 
In  manufacture 
In  laying 


Saving  of  Hemitrope  Over  Count 
over  Stead’s.  de  Lisle’s. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

0 9 0 9 

0 3 0 3 

• OO  0 104 

. 0 0 10 

• 0 0 0 1 


_ 10  2 114 

Less  loss  m timber  .02  0 0 

Gross  saving  effected  0 10  2 11-’ 

Thus  it  is  seen  there  is  a saving  of  lOd.  per 
yard  over  the  cheapest  yet  produced  (the  hexa- 
gon), and  of  2s.  lljd.  over  the  most  popular 
(Count  de  Lisle’s)  while  the  hemitrope  block 
unites  the  desiderata  of  the  whole.  But  it  is 
also  superior  to  them  in  some  things  ; for  in- 
stance, though  the  hexagon  and  the  hemitrope 
are  equal  in  expense  in  laying,  raising,  and 
relaying,  yet  it  will  be  found  superior  to  it,  in- 
asmuch as  it  will  not  be  liable  to  sink  in 
the  newly-formed  concrete,  where  the  pavement 
is  taken  up  for  repair,  which  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  as  all  the  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis  are  traversed  under-ground  by  a 
net-work,  as  it  were,  of  gas  and  water-pipes. 
In  the  event  of  one  of  the  latter  bursting,  un- 
less some  egress  for  the  water  is  provided  for, 
the  effect  will  be  to  blow  up  or  float  the  pave- 
ment; now  in  the  hemitrope  the  effect  will 
be,  the  water  will  force  the  mud  out  of  the 
funnel-shaped  interstices  formed  by  construc- 
tion of  the  block,  and  thus  get  vent. 

It  has  not  beeu  contrasted  with  any  other 
pavements,  Perring’s  for  instance,  because  it 
being  so  nearly  like  the  Metropolitan  is  in 
some  points  to  be  identified  with  it,  while  the 
saving  will  be  trifling,  from  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
penses of  manufacturing  the  interstitial  slip  will 
almost  counterbalance  the  saving  in  wood  : all 
the  others  yet  laid  down  being  either  failures, 
or  so  expensive  as  to  be  impracticable. 

To  sum  up  the  advantages,  then,  it  has  sim- 
plicity in  construction,  in  laying,  raising,  and 
relaying,  and  in  manufacture,  can  be  there- 
fore rapidly  laid  down  by  any  labourer,  and 
when  down  and  properly  fitted,  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  timber  on  being  wetted,  this  pave- 
ment will  then  form  one  solid  mass,  which  has 
as  yet  nowhere  been  got,  except  by  Rankins’ 
Pavement  at  St.  Giles’s  Church,  a pavement 
excellent  in  its  kind,  but  from  its  great  expense 
in  construction,  it  is  for  all  street-paving  im- 
practicable, while  the  same  effect  is  produced 
in  the  hemitrope  block  by  its  simple,  cheap, 
and  geometrical  figure. 

It  is  now  confidently  submitted  to  the  world, 
to  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits,  though  un- 
fortunately merit  alone  is  not  always  success- 
ful. It  requires  assistance  and  publicity;  it  is, 
however,  in  good  hands  for  the  latter,  The 
Builder’s  motto  being,  “A  clear  stage  and  no 
favour;”  and,  in  sporting  language,  “ May  the 
best  horse  win !” 


New  Church  at  Camberwell. — The  founda- 
tion of  a new  church  has  been  laid  for  this  parish  ; 
the  site  is  very  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Denmark  Hill,  Herne  Hill,  and  Dulwich,  being 
situate  between  the  former ; the  plan  is  described 
as  being  chaste  and  elegant.  Mr.  Garrett,  of 
the  firm  of  Copeland  and  Garrett,  a resident 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  has  promised 
to  present  a pulpit  of  porcelain  to  the  church ; 
this  will  indeed  be  a novelty,  but  we  know  of  no 
objection  on  that  account. 

Lord  Panmure  has  given  the  munificent  sum  of 
1,000/.  in  aid  of  the  intended  erection  of  the  infir- 
mary at  Arbroath. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  temperance  hall 
and  church  was  laid  on  Easter  Monday. 

Gothic  Cross  at  Ilam. — There  has  been  re- 
cently erected  at  Ham,  in  Derbyshire,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Mrs.  Watts  Russell,  of  Ilam  Hall,  a sin- 
gularly elegant  Gothic  structure,  resembling  in  its 
general  character  the  Eleanor  Crosses,  without  be- 
ing a direct  imitation  of  any  one  of  them.  Neither 
is  the  beauty  of  the  execution  at  all  inferior  to  the 
design;  indeed,  it  has  been  acknowledged  by 
competent  judges  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  Gothic  art  which  has  been  produced  in  modern 
times,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  increase  the  already 
high  reputation  of  its  architect,  Mr.  Derick,  of  Ox- 
ford. 
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architectural  competition. 


We  are  almost  pleased  that,  an  interval  of  a 
month  has  elapsed  since  we  committed  our 
first  remarks  to  paper  under  this  head.  It .hap- 
pened, just  as  we  were  going  to  press  with  last 
week’s  number,  that  the  letter  in  reference  to 
the  Spalding  Almshouses  (and  which  we  gave 
in  that  number)  came  to  hand.  W e were  ena- 
bled to  append  a few  observations  to  it,  ti  om 
which  our  opinion  wouldbe  gathered, that  a large 

share  of  blame  may  be  attributed  to  the  archi- 
tects themselves  ; but  we  must  not  be  supposed 
by  j that  censure  to  exculpate  Dr.  Crum  mack 
and  those  who  act  with  him  of  their  share, 
and  if  he  has  pursued  a wrong  course,  we  are 
sure  that  his  reputation  as  a gentleman  and  a 
scholar  mav  be  relied  upon  to  make  him  un- 
easv  until  his  conscience  is  cleared  of  that 
which  must  be  apparent  to  him  to  have  been  an 
injustice.  W e do  not  wish  to  obtrude  our  re- 
marks upon  his  notice,  nor  do  we  think  them 
over  worthy  of  it:  but  we  think  that  if  he 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  what 
we  have  said  at  pages  7^  and  /9  (and  "e 
will  take  care  that  lie  has  the  onpoi- 
tunity,  so  far  as  forwarding  him  that  and  this 
number  of  the  paper  extends  to),  he  will  see 
that  we  have  made  a case  of  conscience  of  it— 
a case  as  strong  as  that  which  commits  a ques- 
tion in  a court  of  law  to  the  verdict  of  a jury  ; 
and  one  in  which  he  is  by  every  moral  obliga- 
tion bound  to  give,  as  the  phraseology  ot  the 
courts  has  it,  a “ true  verdict  according  to  the 
evidence,”  as  solemnly  as  though  he  had  sworn 
to  it.  The  seventeen  architects  who  entered 
the  court  at  his  summons,  at  his  public  call, 
who  committed  to  his  decision  the  question  ot 
the  merits  of  their  respective  cases,  did  so,  we 
are  bound  to  assume,  with  full  confidence  in 
the  honour  of  'Dr.  Crumraack ; and  relying 
upon  his  fair  and  gentlemanly  treatment,  they 
gtive  pains  and  labour,  which  to  them  is  money, 
and  put  it  in  one  round  sum,  from  seventeen 
contributing  purses,  content  to  abide  the  result 
of  an  award  to  the  best  man.  We  do  not  ask 
how  Dr.  Crummack  took  measures  to  secure 
himself  in  the  giving  a righteous  verdict,  what 
he  did  to  assure  himself  that  his  decision  was, 
as  far  as  reasonable  pains  would  allow,  made 
up  on  the  best  possible  data.  We,  perhaps 
have  no  right  to  put  such  questions  now  and 
if  we  did  put  them,  it  wouldbe  in  a spirit  the 
farthest  removed  from  impertinence.  But 
those  were  questions  that  the  competitors 
passed  by  as  unimportant  (and  therein  pro- 
bably lies  the  greater  part  of  their  share  of  the 
blame),  and  we,  therefore,  also  pass  them  by; 
but  we  do  ask  Dr.  Crummack,  it,  after  having 
made  his  decision,  he  has  pursued  the  course 
which  the  conventional  usage  of  business, 
professional  or  trading,  no  less  than  the  ordi- 
nances of  that  code  of  honour  which  is 
stamped  in  every  true  gentleman’s  breast,  dic- 
tated, or  whether  he  has  not  trifled  in  some 
degree  with  a grave  question,  and  so  compro- 
mised his  own  character,  and  damaged  or 
damnified  the  interests  of  others,  as  well  as 
cast  an  indignity  on  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture, which  he  would  be  the  last  to  have 
done  knowingly  and  wittingly ; but  which  be- 
ing done,  he  is'bound  to  repair  in  the  amplest 
manner  that  the  circumstances  may  admit  ot . 
But  there  maybe  urged  against  us  two  things 

first,  that  this’is  a small  affair  to  have  so  much 

said  about  it ; and  next,  that  if  Dr.  Crummack 
is  in  error  in  any  way,  he  is  not  the  first  to  hai  e 
so  offended— that  he  has  merely  followed  in 
the  track  of  previous  adjudicators,  lo  the 
first  we  reply,  the  smaller  the  affan  the  better, 
and  tbe  more  reason  why  we  should  seize  it  as 
the  occasion  for  our  comments.  It  we  can 
shew  the  injustice  upon  this  scale,  how  much 
more  grossly  apparent  will  it  be  upon  a large 
scale,  and  how  much  better  is  it  to  speak  at 
this,  than  to  defer  our  remarks  to  a graver 
crisis.  And  to  the  next  ground  ot  defence,  we 
have  simply  to  say  that  we  are  sure  Dr.  Lrum- 
mack  would  be  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world 
to  shelter  himself  behind  it,  because  wrong 
has  been  done  by  others.  Whether  knowingly 
or  unknowingly— is  this  an  honest  maxis  de- 
fence for  his  commission  of  wrong  i " e snail 
not  insult  the  common  sense  of  our  readers  by 
dwelling  for  a moment  on  such  a wretched 
sophism.  , , 

We  do  not  take  objection  as  to  the  hands 
through  which  the  indignity  is  offered,  or 
rather'' the  injustice  perpetrated.  It  is  no 
matter  to  us  whether  a bricklayer  or  a brick- 


layer’s labourer  be  employed  to  coddle  up  their 
plans  to  his  own  and  Dr.  Crummack  s taste ; 
butit  does  seem  monstrous  that  the  professional 
world  should  be  invited  on  a large  scale  to 
submit  their  designs  for  the  enlightenment  ot 
Dr.  Crummack  and  the  advantage  of  his  trust 
-that  his  bricklayer’s  friend  and  he  shou  d 
find  themselves  at  fault  to  invent,  but  should 
lay  down  a scheme,  or  act  upon  one,  to  set  the 
architects  of  the  country  by  the  ears  for  a paltry 
stake  of  a few  guineas  to  furnish  them  with  a 
volume  of  designs,  and  that  the  decent  act  ot 
employing  one  of  those  architects  to  carry  out 
his  own  or  some  slightly  modified  plan  should 
be  dispensed  with.  We  do  not  blame  the 
bricklayer— his  ambition  or  his  blunted  per- 
ceptions may  have  made  him  the  vile  instru- 
ment in  this  dirty  work,  for  what  else  can  we 
designate  it  but  a dirty  work?— nor  do  we 
largely  blame  Dr.  Crummack  up  to  this  period, 
seeing  how  lax  the  public  virtue  has  hitherto 
been  in  these  respects,  but  we  shall  blame  him 
if,  after  this  putting  of  the  case,  as  we  tlnnk  in 
a clear  light,  he  do  not  vindicate  himself,  and 
rescue  his  own  fame  and  name  from  the  impu- 
tation which  this  transaction  is  calculated  to 
cast  upon  it.  , , 

Again  we  say,  that  it  is  no  excuse  that  he  lias 
erred  in  a good  or  numerous  company  : he  is 
bound  to  come  out  of  it ; his  position  and 
standing  make  it  the  more  imperative  upon 
him  ; and  we  also  say  it  is  impossible  to 
fritter  down  this  case  into  any  thing  less  than  a 
gross  injustice ; it  is  as  bad  as  to  get  the 
week’s  work  of  seventeen  labouring  men,  and 
not  to  fulfil  tbe  implied  or  actual  bargain.  e 
conclude,  however,  by  a protest  against  the 
whole  system  of  competitions  ; and  how  can 
we  put  the  case  stronger  than  to  liken  it  to 
that  of  the  labourer?  But  we  shall  return  to 
it  again  as  concerns  the  profession  itself ; in 
the  meantime  we  beg  and  conjure  Dr.  Lrum- 
maclc  to  set  a high  example  in  the  immediate 
and  generous  retracing  of  his  steps;  it  will 
redound  immensely  to  his  credit,  and  incalcu- 
lably so  to  the  cause  of  public  morality. 


student,  whereas  it  appears  it  is  every  ninth 
year ; and  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  is  a 
few  pounds  per  annum,  or  in  the  travelling 
allowance,  (we  forget,  and  in  the  absence 
of  our  correspondents  letter  cannot  state 
which),  in  favour  of  the  Academy ; but  we  well 
recollect,  in  the  note  which  we  appended  to 
the  mislaid  letter,  that  we  recorded  our  aston- 
ishment in  something  of  these  words  “ This 
is  what  the  Royal  Academy  of  Great  Britain 
does  for  the  sublime  and  important  art  ot 
architecture!  Great  Britain,  indeed,”  we  said, 
“ great  in  what?  assuredly  not  in  this  art, 
which  it  so  liberally  patronizes  and  protects, 
through  its  Royal  Academy.” 

And  we  now  follow  this  up  by  saying  that 
j in 1 1 /■•  h lnnirpr 


nnu  we  iilmv  lunwn  • o 

matters  cannot  and  ought  not  much  longer 
to  remain  in  this  way.  We  have  not  much 


io  remain  ■■  - 

public  spirit  or  high-toned  enthusiasm 
hibited  among  our  professors,  but  we  will 
venture  to  say  that  any  one  of  them,  any  one 
individual  amongst  them,  might  do  more,  and 
be  none  the  worse  for  it,  out  of  his  own  private 
resources.  We  have  offered,  and  now  repeat 
the  offer,  to  do  well  nigh  as  much,  and  we  gage 
our  reputation  for  it  that  we  prove  our  very, 
very  harmless  boast ; but  it  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  Worthless  banter  that  we  give  utterance  to 
what  we  say— we  view  the  art  we  profess  at  an 
elevation  so  great,  that  we  are  hurt  and 
ashamed  at  the  unworthy  servitude  of  the 
Koval  Academy.  Either  let  the  Academy  pay 
a living,  active,  willing  homage  to  architecture, 
or  quit  its  service  ; let  it  direct  the  public 
I suffrage  more  worthily,  or  stimulate  the 
private.  We  must  have  more  done  and  more 
thought  of  that  supreme  science,  of  which  it 
enrols  in  its  ranks  a professor,  and  affects  to 
countenance  by  a studentship. 


PORTABLE  MUSIC  OR  READING  STAND. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


As  we  were  going  to  press  last  week,  we 
were  called  to  task  by  the  letter  of  a corres- 
pondent,  who  complained  that  we  had  not  in- 
serted or  noticed  his  previous  correction  ot  an 
error  into  which  he  says  we  had  fallen  in  re- 
spect of  the  appointment  of  architectural 
students.  We  recollect  his  letter  very  well, 
and  how  mindful  we  were  to  forward  it  to  tbe 
printers,  with  our  note  at  the  foot  ot  it,  nut, 
somehow,  a thing  we  are  fortunately  not  much 
liable  to,  it  has  been  misplaced.  We  made 
such  apologetic  note  of  the  circumstance  as  it 
seemed  to  call  for  in  closing  for  the  press  last 
week,  and  have  now  to  add  another  word  ot 
regret,  for  we  are  very  unwilling  to  be  thought 
to  be  wanting  in  attention  or  courtesy  to  our 
correspondents.  Having  done  which,  we  mus 
take  our  friend  to  task,  and  through  him  all 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  jump  to  conclu- 
sions by  which  they  impute  intentions  ot  an 
unworthy  nature  to  either  us  or  any  one  else 
with  whom  they  may  have  dealings. 

He  is  pleased  to  characterize  our  conduct  in 
this  business  as  careless,  or  as  betraying  great 
ignorance.  Now,  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to 
keep  this  sort  of  dispraise  out  of  sight,  and  to 
obtain  credit  with  our  readers  for  receiving  all 
commendation ; but  we  have  a sort  ot  censor- 
ship to  perform,  and  if  not  our  office  to  train 
to  o-ood  manners,  we  still  aspire  to  that  ot 
training  to  good  morals — and  we  seize  occa- 
sions of  this  sort  to  read  a lesson  to  men  who 
have  got  a habit  of  censuring  and  condemning 
at  the  whim  and  impulse  of  a moment,  who 
try  others  by  a very  harsh  standard,  and  who 
we  fear  have  need  of  very  great  indulgence 
themselves.  Let  our  young  friend,  a student, 
correct  himself  in  some  of  these  particulars, 
and  if  he  take  this  kindly  meant  lesson  in  good 
part,  we  venture  to  say  he  will  have  derived  as 
much  good  on  the  day  he  receives  it,  as  from 
any  lesson  in  his  art  on  that  or  any  other  day 
of  his  memory  or  experience. 

We  had  our  information  in  writing  from  a 
Royal  Academician  himself,  so  far  did  we  take 
pains  to  be  correct ; but  it  appears  that  our 
informant  made  an  error— we  had,  however, 
in  following  him,  given  the  Academy  credit  tor 
more  than  it  deserved,  as  we  made  it  appoint 
every  third  year  an  architectural  travelling 


An  ingenious,  and  -we  may  add  at  the  san 
time  a generous  friend,  (for  many  invento: 
of  such  things  would  be  running  after  paten 
and  registrations)  has  presented  us  with  his  n 
vention  of  a portable  music  or  reading  stai 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  ; it  shuts  up 
the  form  shewn  lying  on  the  table,  in  the  sketc 
to  the  length  of  nine  inches  and  less  than  , 
inch  square,  and  opens  so  as  to  stand  tnm 
and  receive  a sheet  of  music,  a drawing,  or 
book.  It  is  a very  neat  and  even  elegant  lit 
instrument,  and  we  think  our  friend  is  entit 
to  and  will  receive  the  thanks  of  many  J 
making  this  public  offering  of  it.  VVe  ne 
not  repeat  what  we  have  so  often  done,  that 
shall  be  happy  to  second  every  imitator,  a 
we  are  sure  there  are  thousands  ot  perse 
with  ingenious  inventions  known  on!y  to  th 
own  little  circle,  who  would  gladly  throu 
such  a vehicle  as  The  Builder  convey  ' 
benefits  to  a wider  one. 


How  to  Renovate  Worn-out  Files  / 
Rasps. — Allow  me  to  lay  before  your  readei 
plan,  often  practised  by  me,  for  restoring,  in  a ^g 
measure,  the  sharpness  of  files  and  rasps  that  1 
become  abraded  and  filled  up  through  use. 
the  file  in  a very  strong  solution  of  soda,  or  wir 
still  better,  soap-boilers’  lees,  which  removes  all 
adherent  dirt.  It  must  then  be  allowed  to  rei 
for  about  half  a minute  in  a solution  compose 
two  parts  of  water  and  one  part  of  nitric  or  mi 
tic  acid  ; and  after  that  washed  with  water, 
slightly  brushed  over  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
shew  the  efficiency  of  the  dilute  acid  in  prodr 
a keen  edge  on  blunt  instruments,  dip  ther< 
round-pointed  needle,  or  worn  knife,  and  the  r 
will  be  satisfactorily  seen. — Z.  Rockliie  in  Mt 
nic*’  Magazine. 
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ELECTRICITY  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS. 

At  the  time  when  Volta  made  his  discovery 
of  the  effect  of  two  different  metals  combined 
at  one  end,  and  the  other  of  one  placed  on  the 
muscles,  and  the  end  of  the  other  on  the  nerves 
of  a recently-killed  frog — it  was  probably  not 
entertained  by  him  for  a moment  that,  when 
he  saw  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  animal, 
his  discovery  would  lead  to  such  important  re- 
sults in  the  'arts  and  manufactures,  although  he 
might  have  imagined  that,  at  some  future  time, 
its  physiological  effects  might  be  productive  of 
much  benefit  to  mankind ; which  has  since 
been  the  case.  To  explain  the  theory  of  vol- 
taic electricity  is  all  that  is  required  in  this 
instance,  as  it  is  only  intended  to  speak  here  of 
electricity  as  applied  to  electrotyping.  The 
theory  that  Volta  first  laid  down  was,  that 
electricity  was  excited  bv  the  mere  contact  of 
two  different  metals — for  instance,  when  a 
plate  of  copper  and  a plate  of  zinc  are  made  to 
touch  by  the  surfaces,  the  zinc  exhibits  posi- 
tive electricity  after  separation,  and  tbe  copper 
negative ; and  by  a series  of  experiments  of 
this  kind,  he  found  that  similar  phenomena 
took  place,  from  which  he  was  induced  to  ar- 
range the  metals  in  the  following  order  of  their 
respective  qualities,  it  being  understood  that 
the  first  gives  up  its  electrical  qualities  to  the 
second,  the  second  to  the  third,  aud  so  on — 
silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  zinc — or  in 
other  words,  the  first  is  negative  to  the  se- 
cond, the  second  to  the  third,  &c.  This  theory 
is  somewhat  at  variance  with  other  phenomena 
of  more  recent  observation,  which  has  proved 
beyond  a doubt  that  oxidation  is  the  cause  of 
theplienomena,  seeing  that  the  chemical  agency 
of  the  liquids  on  the  most  oxidizable  metals 
of  the  various  arrangements  is  essential  to 
their  activity  being  sustained ; and  on  this 
theory  the  batteries  that  are  used  for  the  elec- 
trotype and  all  kinds  of  galvanic  purposes  are 
made,  viz. — two  metals,  conductors,  and  a 
chemical  solution,  also  a conductor,  but  not  so 
perfect  as  tho  metals.  Long  before  the  idea  of 
depositing  metals  by  electricity  was  brought 
before  the  public,  it  was  well  known  to  all  who 
had  used  the  sustaining  battery  of  Professor 
Daniel,  the  form  of  which  is  a cylindrical 
piece  of  zinc,  surrounded  by  a bladder  or  any 
other  porous  diaphragm,  into  which  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  is  placed  ; outside  the  zinc  a cy- 
linder of  copper,  which  is  immersed  in  a solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  ; that  during  the 
action  tbe  sulphate  was  decomposed,  and  the 
copper  contained  deposited  on  the  negative 
(copper)  plate.  But  it  remained  for  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, in  1839,  to  apply  it  to  the  useful  purpose 
of  multiplying  copper-plates,  engravings,  &c., 
and  has  since,  by  various  improvements  by 
various  persons,  become  a science  in  itself  of 
great  importance.  The  trifling  obstacles  that 
present  themselves  on  first  practising  the  copy- 
ing of  plates,  &c.,  appear  at  the  onset  to  be 
very  formidable,  but  on  care  and  observation 
being  exercised,  they  will  vanish,  and  the  va- 
rious processes  employed  will  then  be  compa- 
ratively easy,  so  that  these  causes  ought  not  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  manipulator,  the 
processes  being  exceedingly  simple,  and  per- 
formed as  follows  : — The  object  being  in  all 
cases  to  complete  the  current,  so  that  there  may 
be  a continued  current  of  electricity  flowing 
uninterruptedly  from  pole  to  pole ; so  that 
in  all  non-conducting  substances  we  have  to 
cover  the  parts  to  be  copied  with  a metallic  sur- 
face, to  allow  the  current  a passage,  that  the 
metal  may  be  deposited  by  the  passing  elec- 
tricity; and  in  all  absorbent  substances,  we 
are  compelled,  to  prevent  them  being  destroyed 
or  otherwise  damaged,  to  coat  them  over  with 
a varnish,  or  any  other  material  that  will  ren- 
der them  non -absorbent,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceed, as  in  non-conducting  substances,  in  tak- 
ing a metal  impression  from  a plaster  cast ; 
we  have  to  let  it  absorb  as  much  oil  as  it  will, 
and  then  dry  it  in,  or  varnish  with  a coat  or 
two  of  any  varnish  that  will  become  hard; 
afterwards  it  is  brushed  over  the  parts  to  be 
copied  with  blacklead,  until  a uniform  sur- 
face is  obtained,  which  of  course  requires  a 
i little  care,  as,  where  tbe  surface  is  not  tho- 
i roughly  covered,  there  the  deposition  will  not 
I take  place.  The  usual  method  adopted  is  to 
i take  a mould  from  tbe  plaster  in  white  wax, 
i or  equal  parts  of  resin  and  bees’-wax  will 
; answer  the  same  purpose  ; it  is  performed  as 
|i  follows : — Fasten  by  a string,  or  any  other 
i means,  a piece  of  card-board  round  tie  cast, 


so  that  it  may  project  about  half  an  inch  or  an 
inch  above  the  surface  of  the  cast;  according 
to  the  depth,  the  figure  will  be  on  the  mould ; 
place  tbe  bottom  of  the  cast  in  hot  water  until 
the  surface  appears  to  shine  by  the  absorption 
of  the  water ; then  pour  on  the  wax,  which 
must  not  be  very  hot;  only  there  is  caution 
required  to  pour  it  on  gently,  or  there  will  be 
bubbles  of  air  that  will  prevent  it  from  being 
perfect;  it  is  then  to  be  blackleaded,  with  a 
camel’s-liair  brush,  in  the  manner  before  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  ready  to  be  suspended : a 
little  spirits  of  wine  may  be  used  with  the  lead 
in  preparing  seals — the  surfaces  can  be  done 
the  same.  In  placing  medals,  &c.  in  action, 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  chemically 
clean  ; they  should  be  washed  well  with  an 
alkali,  as  potash  or  soda,  to  remove  the  grease 
(as  the  perspiration  from  the  fingers  will  pre- 
vent the  action  going  on),  and  afterwards  in 
distilled  water ; these  being  metal,  require  their 
surfaces  to  be  perfectly  freed  from  oxide.  The 
manner  of  proceeding  after  having  got  the 
objects  ready  for  immersion,  is  simply  to  fas- 
ten to  them  a piece  of  copper  w'ire,  at  any 
convenient  place,  by  means  of  wax  or  any 
kind  of  cement,  taking  care  that  the  wire  is  in 
contact  with  the  object  to  be  copied,  and  then, 
according  to  the  apparatus  employed,  the  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  ; the  single  cell  by 
which  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  decomposed, 
and  the  battery  arrangement  by  means  of 
which  sheet-copper  is  decomposed  and  precipi- 
tated, the  single  cell  being  a porcelain  jar 
nearly  filled  with  sulphate  of  copper  in  solu- 
tion, a few  crystals  being  suspended  to  keep  up 
the  solution  to  the  point  of  saturation,  a small 
tube,  made  of  clay,  unglazed,  so  as  to  be  po- 
rous, and  allow  the  current  of  electricitv  to 
pass  through,  is  filled  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a piece  of  zinc,  with  a screw  at- 
tached at  the  top,  is  placed  in  it ; the  object  to 
be  copied  is  then  fastened  to  the  screw,  and 
suspended  in  the  solution  of  copper ; the  ac- 
tion then  takes  place,  and  in  a short  time  will 
be  covered  with  metallic  copper  by  the  battery 
process.  A decomposing  trough  must  be  used 
if  a Smee’s  battery  is  used,  which  is  made  of 
platinized  silver  and  zinc  amalgamated,  in 
which  sulphuric  acid  only  is  used,  diluted  with 
about  eight  times  its  quantity  of  water;  the 
trough  is  filled  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  the  object  to  be  copied  is  then  fastened 
to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the 
negative  pole  to  a sheet  of  copper;  they  are 
•both  then  suspended  in  the  solution,  and  the 
action  goes  on  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
action  of  the  battery,  which  requires  some 
regulation,  as  when  the  action  is  too  intense, 
hydrogen  being  evolved  with  rapidity  at  the 
negative  plate,  the  metal  is  thrown  down  too 
brittle,  and  in  a state  of  crystallization  ; when 
too  feeble,  and  no  hydrogen  being  given  off  at 
the  negative  plate,  it  is  then  deposited  in  a 
black  powder.  The  best  point  is  when  hy- 
drogen is  just  at  the  point  of  evolution  at 
the  negative  plate.  The  manner  of  proceed- 
ing when  using  a Daniel’s  battery,  as  regards 
the  connection,  is  the  same.  The  facilities 
this  affords  to  take  copies  of  the  various  orna- 
ments that  are  used  in  the  various  departments 
of  building  are  obvious,  and  must,  on  re- 
flection, shew  the  advantages  likely  to  be 
derived  from  such  a source,  the  processes  be- 
ing simple,  the  expense  comparatively  trifling. 
It  would  take  up  more  space  than  could  be  con- 
veniently spared  in  such  a work  as  this,  to 
enter  into  every  detail  respecting  tbe  science 
of  electrography,  as,  since  the  time  it  was 
first  introduced,  there  have  been  sq  many  diffe- 
rent forms  of  apparatus  used,  -and  so  many 
persons  engaged  in  its  application,  that  vo- 
lumes might  be  written  and  the  subject  still 
unexhausted ; but  the  different  ways  enume- 
rated above  are  those  which  haye  received  the 
most  attention,  and  appear  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect methods  yet  known  of  precipitating  metals 
by  electricity,  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
almost  universally  adopted  where  the  art  is 
practised.  H. 


Brompton  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
built  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  since,  the  win- 
dows, &c.  of  which  were  then  finished  according 
to  the  meagre  style  of  the  Church  Commissioners, 
is  now  being  renovated  by  public  subscription,  by 
having  beautiful  new  windows,  &c.  put  in  place 
of  the  original  ones.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  situated  of  the  new  churches  near  Lon- 
don. 


SURVEY  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

We  return  to  this  subject  again  this  week, 
because  we  think  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
pressing  the  matter  on  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment for  the  just  benefit  of  all  parties.  It  will 
be  no  excuse  for  us  to  say  that  we  found  the 
surveyors  themselves  indifferent  or  apathetic 
on  the  subject.  It  is  our  duty  to  arouse  them 
to  a sense  of  their  own  interests  if  necessary. 
A public  journal  is  a public  tongue  and  a public 
monitor,  nay,  we  may  rather  say,  a public  con- 
science, and  performs  its  functions  best  when  it 
performs  them  conscientiously.  Now  the  man 
of  conscientiousness  is  not  disposed  to  throw 
blame  upon  others  when  a large  share  is  fairly 
attributable  to  himself — he  endeavours  to  set 
the  account  right  on  his  own  side,  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  has  he  secured  a clear  privi- 
lege of  taking  objections  to  the  conduct  of 
others.  So  in  this  matter  as  regards  the  sur- 
veyors of  the  metropolis — let  them  do  all  that 
is  necessary  on  their  own  parts,  and  do  it  in  a 
proper  spirit,  and  they  may  depend  upon  it 
they  will  not  have  much  after  that  to  reproach 
the  government  with. 

We  are  the  more  intent  upon  pressing  this 
matter  forward  because  we  find  from  a para- 
graph in  the  daily  papers,  that  the  survey  of 
Windsor  has  just  been  entered  upon  at  the  in- 
struction of  government  by.  the  ordnance  de- 
partment— there  may  be  many  reasons  why 
this  step  may  be  regarded  as  a proper  one, 
and  wc  are  not  prepared  upon  the  slight 
evidence  before  us  to  enter  into  any  question 
of  the  proceeding — we  cannot  condemn  or 
disapprove,  without  knowing  all  the  circum- 
stances upon  which  our  judgment  should  be 
based  ; but  we  are  apprehensive  that  some- 
thing too  much  of  this  principle  may  be  pur- 
sued in  the  matter  of  the  London  survey,  and 
we  say  again  that  we  shall  hardly  be  prepared 
to  blame  the  government  if,  in  the  supineness 
and  apathy  of  the  surveying  profession,  they 
should  come  to  any  such  conclusion.  But  it 
will  be  seen  that  to  do  so,  that  is,  for  the 
government  to  enter  upon  any  such  course  of 
procedure,  would  be  to  violate  some  of  the 
first  principles  of  right  dealing,  which  this 
business-like  nation  has  thriven  and  acted 
upon.  We  can  only  compare  the  case  to  that 
which  the  government  might  adopt  with  the 
medical  or  legal  staff  attached  to  the  executive, 
by  undertaking  in  the  former  case  to  supply 
medicine  and  medical  advice  to  the  metropo- 
litan parishes,  or  in  the  latter,  to  draw' up  wills, 
deeds,  and  execute  conveyances,  &c.  under  a 
commission.  If  we  are  to  have  a metropolitan 
surveying  government  board,  let  us  have  one 
for  medicine  and  for  law  ; nay,  let  the  principle 
be  carried  out  in  full,  to  test  its  absurdity  and 
injustice  ; let  us  centralize  all,  and  have  govern- 
ment stores  and  merchandize,  even  down  to  the 
baker,  the  butcher,  and  the  brewer — and  whv 
not  these  as  well  as  government  surveyors  ? 

It  is  most  likely  that  we  are  assuming  an 
hypothesis,  having  no  foundation  in  reality — 
we  are  willing  to  suppose  that  such  maybe  the 
case ; but  granting  for  a moment  that  it  may 
be  otherwise,  we  ask  the  surveyors  of  London 
whether  it  becomes  them  to  bo  inactive  ; let 
them  not  be  clamorous  and  discontented  after 
the  evil  is  done — their  own  silent  acquiescence 
in  it  will  be  the  fitting  answer  to  their  upbraid- 
ings. 

Many,  many  thousand  pounds  must  neces- 
sarily be  expended  in  this  important  work  ; the 
public  ought  to  be  greatly  interested  in  it,  and, 
not  least,  in  the  proper  and  beneficial  distribu- 
tion of  its  cost.  What  so  proper  and  so  bene- 
ficial as  amongst  their  respectable  neighbours  ? 
and  that  the  whole  control  and  management 
should  be  in  those  experienced  in  the  proper- 
ties of  their  respective  districts  ? Great  ad- 
vantages too  will  flow  of  a good  system  on  the 
basis  that  we  are  advocating  to  the  profession, 
in  bringing  the  leading  minds  to  devise  a 
sound  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  proce- 
dure, and  accustoming  all  to  the  carrying  it 
out.  Rightly  managed,  this  incident  mav  be 
made  to  tend  more  to  the  perfecting  our  skill 
and  knowledge  in  the  business  of  surveying 
than  any  thing  that  could  be  devised  of  a more 
professedly  direct  tendency.  It  would  be  a 
schooling  for  the  profession  which  centuries 
of  ordinary  practice  would  fall  short  of.  There 
are,  therefore,  many  most  weighty  reasons  for 
an  Englishman’s  activity  and  energy  in  this 
business  ; and  that  it  be  exercised  at  the  right 
time,  the  blow  must  be  struck  promptly. 
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We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  play  the 
lowman  to  the  accompanying  plate  of  the 
iterior  of  the  hall  of  the  above  institution  ; , 
ut  the  labour  of  the  artist  in  depicting  so  j 
lany  crowded  images  and  objects  were  an  j 
asier  task  than  would  be  ours  to  partial-  j 
irize.  We  have  already  given  that  sort  ot 
ummarv  of  its  peculiar  attractions  for  the 
milding  class  which  we  considered  the  subject 
ailed  for,  and  if  we  were  merely  to  glance 
>ver  the  catalogue  of  objects  of  general  inter- 
•st  it  would  extend  our  article  to  a length  and 
nto  matter  which  we  are  hardly  privileged  to 
iccupv  ourselves  with.  It  may  suffice  to  say, 
:hat  there  is  hardly  a subject  of  nove  ty  or 
-arity  in  manufacturing  art,  or  natural  pro- 
iuctions,  that  has  not  its  lively  representative 
or  depository  here,  and  that  the  whole  building 
deserves  to  be  considered,  and  is,  an  epitome 
of  British  artisanship.  . . „ 

But  our  business  with  it  is  principally  as 
a school,  and  as  offering  advantages  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  in  alliance  with  ourselves. 
We  promised  a few  weeks  back  to  attempt  a 
sketch  whereby  it  might  be  shewn  that  the 
means  of  a most  effective  and  economical  edu- 
cation for  the  plodding  student  were  never 
more  conspicuously  offered  than  at  the  present 
day  in  London.  We  are  aware,  however,  that 
that  faculty  of  self-training,  or  rather  self-con- 
ducting,  which  certain  master  minds  occa- 
sionally exercise  is  not  vouchsafed  to  every 
youth  to  whom  these  advantages  of  education 
are  offered,  and  therefore  that  the  constraint 
of  a svstem  and  scheme  of  study,  a forced 
routine,  must  be  imposed  upon  many  to  bring 
them  to  partake  of  the  very  good  upon  which 
they  are  dependent.  To  say,  therefore,  that  at 
this  hour  of  the  day  a young  man  may  engage 
himself  in  this  branch  of  study,  and  at  that 
hour  of  the  day  in  another,  and  in  the  even- 
ing in  a third,  all  dovetailing,  as  one  may  say, 
into  a complete  framework  of  knowledge  to 
be  agreeably  and  easily  acquired,  is  to  say  no 


more  than  might  have  been  said,  in  a relative 
degree,  at  all  times  of  the  world’s  existence. 
What  is  wanted  is  a discreet  governing  power 
to  lead  the  young  student  by  agreeable  and 
profitable  transitions  from  one  study  to  ano- 
ther, to  make  the  very  transition  a step 
or  a filling  in,  as  the  cement  of  the  arch 
I of  knowledge,  and  this  power  we  can  only 
j hope  to  see  exercised  in  rare  instances  by 
I parents  alone.  There  wants  the  interven- 
tion of  the  man  of  gifted  mind,  who  will  de- 
vote his  time  and  talents  to  this  sort  of  gui- 
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dance,  accompanying  the  student  to  the  class- 
room or  peculiar  scene  of  labour  and  study,  and 
in  the  intervals  completing  the  application  ot 
each  course  to  the  other.  We  will  just  ven- 
ture to  sketch  out  a plan,  which,  if  worked  out 
by  abler  hands  than  our  own,  might,  we  arc 
sure,  be  made  of  incalculable  benefit  to  hun- 
dreds and  thousands,  not  only  pupils  and  stu- 
dents, but  professors  and  masters. 

To  mention  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
with  its  courses  of  instruction  in  practical  che- 
mistry, presided  overby  Dr.  Ryan  ; electricity 
and  galvanism,  under  Professor  G.  H.  Bach- 
offner,  and  that  for  railway  engine  driving,  all 
accessible  at  the  cost  of  eight  guineas then 
the  School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House, 
where  instruction  is  given,  not  only  in  all 
matter  pertaining  to  ancient  ornament,  but  in 
modern  composition  suited  to  the  manufactory  ; 
where  the  best  models  are  secured  in  profusion, 
and  superior  instructors  preside;  and  all  at  an 
expense  of  four  shillings  per  month  then,  to 
refer  to  the  gratuitous  admission  to  the 
National  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
Society  of  Arts  -.—then,  to  lectures  on  archi- 
tecture and  engineering,  at  King’s  and  Uni- 
versity Colleges,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
the  numerous  other  easily  accessible  lectures 
of  other  institutions  to  mention  these  is  to 
suggest,  we  should  think,  a classification 
of  hours  of  attendance  and  division  of 
time,  which,  under  such  direction  as  we 
have  hinted  at,  would,  we  are  satisfied,  m 
two  years  put  the  student  of  ordinary  dili- 
gence in  possession  of  a master  fund  of  ac- 


quirements,  for  with  all  this  he  would  imbibe 
the  wisdom  of  practical  every-day  business  , 
he  would  move  about  and  intuitively  accustom 
himself  to  the  application  of  what  he  has 
learned— we  speak  from  experience— we  know 
instances  where  mere  boys,  who  are  now  par- 
ticipators in  this  species  of  peripatetic  study 
and  investigation,  have  a knowledge  of  which 
they  themselves  appear  unconscious,  but  u men 
displays  itself  in  their  deportment  and  conver- 
sation'among  their  seniors  very  much  to  their 
advantage,  and  not  a little  to  the  disparage- 

ment  of  inferior  modes  of  tuition. 

London  is  indeed  a marvellous  city,  wherein 
all  is  combined  forthe  advantage  of  the  student, 
provided  he  be  placed  under  proper  direction, 
and  for  want  of  this  direction  an  immense 
amount  of  useful  and  indispensable  knowledge 
flies  off  uncaught  and  unavailed  ot.  He 
should  not  be  left  to  his  own  choice  of  time, 
or  to  the  hazard  of  the  many  temptations  to 
evil  which  surround  him,  equally  with  the 
attractions  to  good;  and  while  we  point  out 
that  which  is  presented  to  us  of  a favourable 
aspect  in  one  quarter,  we  would  avoid  being 
understood  as  recommending  it  without  the 
strongest  and  most  cautious  defences  and  pro- 
tection in  another.  We  are, however,  sure  that 
it  is  well  worth  the  while  of  eminent  men  to 
turn  their  attention  as  we  have  directed,  and  it 
is  for  this  object  principallythative  have  written^ 

Russian  Coal,— M.  Voskressensky,  a member 
of  the  Imperial  University  of  St.  Petersburg!!, 
having  analyzed  the  different  sorts  of  coal  found  in 
the  south  of  Russia,  has  drawn  a comparative  table 
of  their  qualities.  The  result  shews  that  the  best 
Russian  coal  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hamtsa 
Gronschevskaia  (territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don),  contain.  94-234  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  the 
most  inferior,  that  of  Tefles,  contains  63-649  per 
cent,  of  carbon , A comparative  table  of  analyses  of 
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the  coals  of  England  and  France  is  added,  according 
to  which  the  best  of  all  the  Newcaatle  coal  contains 
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only  84-846  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  the  best  part 
of  the  French  coals  only  91’98  per  cent.  Thiis  the 
coal  of  Grouschevskaia  surpasses  in  quality  the  best 
English  and  French  coals.— German  Paper. 
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PLASTER  WORK. 

We  promised  to  return  to  this  subject  in 
treating  of  the  matter  of  Mr.  Fair’s  house 
last  week. 

Plaster,  hitherto,  appears  to  have  been  used 
for  all  sorts  of  sham  work  and  mockery.  No 
one  seems  to  think  that  it  has  a legitimate 
province  of  its  own,  as  much  so  as  the  mate- 
rials it  has  been  employed  to  imitate.  In 
whatever  shape  or  form  we  have  it  applied,  it 
is  to  affect  a character  which  belongs  to  some- 
thing else.  One  day  it  disports  in  “ borrowed 
plumes  ” and  exhibits  in  a compo  front,  all  the 
apparelling  of  stone  or  marble  ; another,  as  a 
framed  ceiling  or  partition  of  wood- work — poor 
frail  thing,  it  affects  at  one  time  massiveness 
and  strength,  in  the  shape  of  the  bulky 
column  and  pilaster — the  truss  and  cantaliver 
another  time  impends  over  your  head,  with  all 
the  brave  aspects  of  groining  and  vaulting  ; a 
third  gaily  Haunting  it  in  the  variegated  hues  of 
precious  marbles — these  we  humbly  take  leave 
to  say  are  all  perversions  ; plaster  work,  in  all 
its  varied  modes  of  application,  has  a hundred 
and  a thousand  legitimate  phases  of  character, 
without  the  necessity  of  drawing  upon  one  of 
its  allied  constituents  in  the  art  of  building; 
plaster  cornices,  plaster  columns,  plaster  ceil- 
ings, and  plaster  walls  are  all  nevertheless  allow- 
able, so  that  they  be.  to  all  appearance  plaster, 
and  used  as  the  dressing  and  garniture  of  the 
structural  parts  to  which  they  are  attached — 
case  the  pillar,  no  matter  whether  slight  or 
massive,  with  plaster  if  you  like,  but  let  it  ap- 
pear unequivocally  as  a casing — in  such  case 
there  would  be  no  inconsistency — and  instantly 
a right  conception  of  this  principle  obtains  in 
men’s  minds.  Architectural  ornamentas  well  as 
architectural  structure  obtains  a wider  charter 
— make  vour  ceilings  curved  or  flat — pannelled 
or  ribbed,  as  you  like,  but  let  the  ornaments,  if 
of  plaster,  be  appropriate  to  plaster — lay  on 
cornices  exterior  or  interior  at  your  fancy,  but 
discard  all  appearance  of  the  block  and  mass 
essential  to  stone  and  timber,  and  where  shelter 
is  necessary  let  it  be  in  a sheltering  material ; 
in  one  word,  get  rid  of  the  slavish  principle  of 
imitation,  and  plaster-work,  papier  mache, 
wood-work,  iron-work,  stone-work  assume 
their  own  proper  character  and  expression, 


and  become  the  alphabet  as  it  were  of  a lan- 
guage as  voluble  and  as  beautiful  as  any  thing 
ever  given  utterance  to  in  the  practice  of  art  in 
any  past  time  or  country. 

Confining  our  remarks,  however,  to  plaster 
work,  let  us  consider  what  is  opened  to  us  on 
this  principle  in  the  way  of  moulding  and  of 
ornament.  Attention  will  be  paid  not  to  the 
shape  of  the  moulding  as  befitting  a marble  or 
timber  structure, — no  consideration  as  to  the 
tools  employed  in  those  materials,  will  tram- 
mel the  hand  of  the  designer;  but  the  ques- 
tion will  be,  Avhat  will  look  best  on  principles 
of  artistic  truth,  and  be  consistent  with  the 
plastic  character  of  the  material  employed? 
Lofty  and  elegant  columns  may  adorn  our 
halls  and  churches,  built  in  brick  if  desirable, 
and  plastered  over  also,  with  enrichments  both 
of  form  and  colour  abounding;  but  no  scoring 
out  to  represent  stones — no  deceits  or  falsities. 
Vaulted  or  other  forms  of  ceiling,  ribs,  tracery, 
pannellings,  bosses,  pendants,  foliations  may  be 
lavished  on  our  interiors;  but,  again,  no  scoring 
or  jointing  to  represent  stone — no  stone  mould- 
ings, that  is,  such  mouldings  as  are  bound  up 
with  the  sole  integrity  of  stone  structure— no 
framings  in  the  fashion  of  wood-work — no 
mockery,  in  fine,  of  the  masons’  or  the  carpen- 
ters’ art.  Let  these  work  up  to  the  desired 
point  in  construction,  manifesting  with  their 
best  ability  the  science  of  which  they  are 
musters ; and  the  beautiful  art  of  fashioning 
and  putting  together  their  materials  complete  ; 
and  let  the  plasterer  follow,  with  no  design  to 
debauch,  or  adulterate,  or  disguise,  or  affect,  in 
prejudice  to  his  fellow  craftsman  in  another 
walk  ; but  to  appropriately  ornament,  to  set  off 
if  needs  be  and  good  taste  admit  of  it.  His 
is  the  decoration  and  garnishing,  and  there  is  a 
territory  as  wide  and  as  extensive  for  him  in  this 
respect,  as  ever  offered  to  the  most  elaborate 
fancy  or  extravagant  imaginings  of  man. 

Many  people  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  something  insecure  and  ephemeral  in 
the  character  of  plaster  work  ; so  there  is  if  it 
be  exposed  to  forces  and  actions  for  which  it  is 
not  designed,  but  we  will  venture  to  say  that  ap- 
propriately introduced,  whether  in  the  interior 
or  exterior  of  any  structure,  it  is  calculated  to 
endure  as  long  as  the  most  substantial  parts ; 
here,  however,  again  the  discretion  of  the 


designer  has  to  be  exercised  in  not  exposing  it 
to  the  chance  of  damaging  circumstances.  It 
is,  however,  pretty  well  ascertained  now,  that 
many  of  our  cements  are  as  durable  in  their 
qualities  of  resistance  to  atmospheric  influences 
as  the  majority  of  our  best  qualities  of  stone, 
and  are,  indeed,  as  applicable  for  many  purposes 
of  exterior  ornament.  We  shall  return  to  this 
subject  again. 


EAST  COWES  PARK  & BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

We  hare  a most  interesting  subject  before 
us,  which,  if  we  can  so  arrange,  we  shall  take 
up  to  handle  as  a text,  and  as  an  illustration  of 
what  is  in  our  minds  the  beau  ideal  of  this  class 
of  villa  property.  Our  object  will  no  doubt 
apply  in  two  ways,  one  to  bring  the  specula- 
tion, for  such  we  understand  it  to  be,  into 
notice,  but  our  paramount  view  will  be  to  in- 
terest and  inform  our  readers,  and  to  take 
this  as  a practical  model  for  all  such  un- 
dertakings. We  cannot  adopt  a better 
method  than  to  take  a matter  of  fact 
affair  of  this  sort  to  dilate  upon ; it  is 
better  than  all  the  imaginary  recreations 
of  the  fancy.  It  will  teach  our  builders  and 
proprietors  of  building-land,  a complete  lesson 
from  the  first  mapping  of  an  estate  and  setting 
out  allotments  to  the  finishing  points  of  house 
decoration  and  landscape  gardening.  We 
understand  that  this  property  is  highly  fa- 
voured by  nature  to  begin  with,  and  that 
the  design  of  occupying  it  with  buildings 
and  laying  it  out  in  separate  gardens  and 
grounds  has  been  managed  so  as  not  to 
infringe  on  its  primitive  beauty,  but  rather 
to  add  to  it  by  giving  the  charm  of  social  life 
in  its  most  attractive  forms  to  be  united  with 
those  of  nature.  A botanic  garden  comprises 
one  portion — the  centre  of  the  plan,  and  this 
is  surrounded  by  a noble  sweep  of  road  and 
marginal  plantings,  and  beds  of  flowers  of  the 
character  that  we  remember  to  have  seen  in 
the  public  walks  abroad,  and  for  which  we 
were  disposed  to  extol  the  Gei’mans  as  being 
far  in  advance  of  us.  However,  our  object 
will  be  to  make  ourselves  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  before  we  take  it  in  hand, 
and  we  think  we  may  promise  ourselves  and 
our  readers  a treat  of  unusual  interest  in  the 
subsequent  disposal  of  it. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  GREENHOUSE. 


To  be  built  in  the  gothic  style,  and  capable  of  containing  upwards  of  500  plants  in  pots,  also  several  grape  vines.  Its  extreme  length  being 

forty  feet,  and  width,  in  the  clear,  sixteen  feet,  the  entrance  would  be  at  one  end  only  by  folding-doors. 

It  will  be  erected  on  a raised  path,  as  shewn  on  the  drawing.  I have  introduced  over  the  iron  sashes  an  iron  frieze  with  an  ornamental 

cornice  and  battlement  over.  The  whole  of  the  wood-work  outside,  together  with  cornice,  to  be  painted  in  imitation  of  stone.  The  sashes 

in  front  to  be  as  lifting  shutters,  the  other  sashes  in  the  roof  to  be  hung  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  contract  for  the  above  is  253/.  10s.,  and  to  be  completed  in  six  weeks.  The  mode  for  heating  the  same  I propose  to  be  by  means  of 
hot-water  apparatus,  with  Thompson’s  boiler,  and  the  estimate  for  which  is  65/.,  with  sufficiency  of  pipe  &c.  to  be  able  to  command  sixty 
degrees  of  heat  when  required. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  LOCAL 
COMMITTEES  OF  THE  YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  objects  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society  can  only  be  carried  out,  in  any  ade- 
quate degree,  by  rendering  as  many  of  its 
members  as  possible  really  interested  in  its 
pursuits  and  active  in  its  operations. 

The  work  which  it  proposes  to  itself  is  one 
of  no  little  difficulty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  have 
anv  reverence  (and  what  churchman  has  not  a 
reverence?)  for  those  beautiful  remains  of 
ancient  piety  which  everywhere  adorn  our 
land. 

This  work  cannot  be  done  without  the 
labour  of  many  hands,  each  discharging  dili- 
gently his  allotted  task.  Every  member  may 
do  something,  if  he  will,  and  though  to  himself 
perhaps  any  thing  which  he  can  effect  (at  any 
rate  at  first)  may  seem  trifling  and  un- 
important, yet  it  will  not  be  so,  provided 
it  be  done  in  a becoming  spirit  : it  will 

not  be  unimportant  either  to  the  society 
or  to  himself.  It  is  much  therefore  to  be  wished 
that  each  one  will  forthwith  put  to  himself  the 
question:  “What  can  I do  ? Where  does 
mv  work  lie  ?”  and  that  he  will  set  forth,  staff 
in*  hand,  really  determined  to  do  the  society’s 
work  according  to  the  best  of  his  power. 

But  it  is  impossible  that  in  such  an  under- 
taking any  thing  can  be  effectually  done 
without  companionship  in  the  labours 
and  studies  which  it  implies ; and  equally 
impossible  that  persons  scattered  over  so 
large  a space  as  the  two  dioceses  of  York 
and  Ripon,  can  always  or  often  assemble  at 
the  general  meetings  of  the  society.  It  has 
therefore  been  thought  desirable  to  recommend 
the  formation  of  local  committees  in  the  more 
important  towns  of  the  county,  which  may 
consist  of  all  the  members  of  the  society  within 
a reasonable  distance,  and  the  operations  of 
which  may  be  directed  especially  to  the  re- 
spective districts  for  which  they  are  formed. 

Any  person  with  sufficient  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  and  sufficient  leisure,  will  find  by 
reference  to  the  list  of  members  those  to  whom 
he  may  in  the  first  place  apply  for  members  of 
the  proposed  committee.  These  will  meet  as 
soon  as  convenient,  and,  having  elected  for 
themselves  a chairman  and  secretary,  ar- 
range the  plan  of  their  operations,  and 
adopt  such  rules  as  local  circumstances 
seem  to  require.  Tt  may  be  well  to  suggest 
that  the  meetings  be  held  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  a month,  and  during  the 
summer,  when  there  is  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  several  Churches  in  the  district,  it  might 
probably  be  found  practicable  to  increase  the 
number  of  meetings,  and  to  hold  them  at  any 
place  which  furnishes  a good  Architectural 
study. 

The  chief  objects  which  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  in  view  seem  to  be  these  : — 

1.  The  acquisition  of  accurate  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 

2.  The  collection  of  information  respecting 
the  Churches  and  other  objects  of  Architec- 
tural interest  within  the  district. 

3.  The  procuring  additional  members  of 
the  Society. 

4.  The  endeavour  to  spread  amongst  peo- 
ple generally,  and  more  especially  amongst 
the  Clergy,  a just  appreciation  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal design,  and  a deeper  love  and  reverence 
for  that  most  noble  art,  the  high  aim  of  which 
is  not  merely  the  erection  of  temples  for  the 
worship  of  God,  but  also  the  embodying  therein 
of  Christian  doctrine. 

Of  these  heads  the  first,  as  it  is  the  most 
difficult,  so  is  it  the  most  necessary.  Without 
some  degree  of  knowledge,  nothing,  of  course, 
can  be  done,  and  the  way  in  which  this  may  be 
most  surely  and  satisfactorily  attained,  is  by 
the  study  of  works  upon  the  subject,  with  re- 
ference to  the  best  Churches  and  Ecclesiastical 
remains  in  each  neighbourhood,  and  this  will 
be  rendered  far  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  pro- 
fitable, by  intercourse  with  others  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuits. 

The  list  of  works  recommended  by  the  So- 
ciety will  sufficiently  furnish  the  materials  of 
study,  and  attention  is  especially  called  to 
“ Rickman’s  Gothic  Architecture,”  the  “ Glos- 
sary of  Architecture,”  “ Pugin’s  True  Prin- 


ciples of  Christian  Architecture,”  and  the 
publications  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society, 
particularly  the  “Hints  on  the  Practical  Study 
of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities.”  A careful  pe- 
rusal of  these  will  lay  the  foundation  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  further  research,  and  will 
also  teach,  in  the  examination  of  existing 
buildings,  how  to  observe.  As  Architectural 
■works  are  rather  expensive,  a book  club  would 
be  a valuable  accessory  to  each  Local  Com- 
mittee; at  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  that 
each  member  should  have  in  his  own  posses- 
sion some  of  the  books  alluded  to,  as  by  this 
means  he  might  probably  be  enabled  to  bestow 
upon  them  a more  careful  study  than,  sup- 
posing the  number  of  members  to  be  at  all 
considerable,  would  be  consistent  with  book 
club  circulation. 

As  to  the  second  head,  viz.  the  collection  of 
information  respecting  the  Churches  and  other 
objects  of  Architectural  interest  in  the  district, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  all  Local  Committees 
should  adopt  the  same  uniform  plan;  and  in 
order  to  effect  this,  it  will  be  well,  after  a 
minute  examination  of  each  building,  to  fill  up 
with  great  care  and  as  fully  as  possible,  one  of 
the  Cambridge  Camden  Society’s  schemes  ; in 
doing  which,  the  “Hints”  above  alluded  to 
will  furnish  considerable  assistance.  A copy 
of  the  schemes  thus  filled  up,  with  drawings 
of  any  interesting  parts  of  the  building  (which 
it  is  always  desirable  to  make  with  as  great 
accuracy  as  possible),  should  be  transmitted  to 
the  Central  Committee. 

The  blank  schemes  may  at  any  time  be  pro- 
cured on  application  to  the  general  secretaries. 

It  will  no  doubt  on  many  occasions  be  found 
practicable  to  combine  together  the  second  and 
fourth  heads,  and  to  extend  the  party  beyond 
those  who  are  members  of  the  society,  to  any 
of  their  friends  who  may  wish  to  accompany 
them.  A fine  church  or  a ruined  abbey  will 
always  repay  a few  hours’  study,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of 
those  even  who  are  wholly  unskilled  in  the  art. 
In  such  cases  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or 
some  other  person  qualified  for  the  task,  might 
give  great  interest  to  the  meeting,  by  directing 
attention  to  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  structure,  and  to  its  history,  peculiarities, 
and  beauties. 

In  attempting,  however,  to  cornbine  these 
objects,  it  seems  necessary  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing caution  : — Beware  lest  the  party  de- 
generate into  a mere  pick-nick  party  of  plea- 
sure ; for  if  it  does  this,  its  professed  objects, 
viz.  the  collection  of  accurate  information  by 
the  members,  and  the  imparting  instruction  on 
architectural  subjects  to  others,  will  be  wholly 
frustrated. 

Nor  perhaps  may  it  be  entirely  out  of  place 
to  suggest  that,  in  visiting  any  sacred  edifices, 
the  thought  should  ever  be  present  to  the 
mind  that  they  are  sacred.  The  cheerfulness 
and  buovancy  of  spirit  which  are  the  natural 
result  of  a pleasant  ramble  with  a pleasant 
party,  might  possibly  give  rise  in  a mixed 
company  to  an  unbecoming  levity  of  conver- 
sation and  demeanour  even  within  the  sacred 
precincts  ; in  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  hoped 
that  each  will  remember  that  the  place  where- 
on he  stands  is  holy  ground. 

Anothermode  of  diffusing  a taste  for  architec- 
ture would  be  the  occasional  reading  of  papers 
on  interesting  architectural  subjects  which  the 
public  generally  might  be  invited  to  hear.  For 
instance,  it  would  very  frequently  be  found 
that  a history  and  description  of  any  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  would, 
from  local  circumstances,  excite  more  or  less 
the  interest  of  all,  and  the  information  col- 
lected to  he  transmitted  to  the  central  com- 
mittee might  easily  be  thrown  into  the  form  of 
a popular  essay.  Such  papers  might  in  most 
cases  be  furnished  by  some  members  of  the 
local  committee,  or  if  this  was  found  imprac- 
ticable, an  application  made  to  the  central 
committee  would  usually  find  some  one  willing 
to  give  the  desired  lecture. 

The  circulation  of  some  of  the  popular 
pamphlets  published  by  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society  Mould  also  be  found  very  beneficial 
in  calling  forth  a more  reverential  spirit  and 
making  men  more  jealous  for  the  honour  of  the 
house  of  their  God. 

We  must  not,  hon-ever,  expect  that  the  object 
Me  are  seeking  can  possibly  be  attained  all  at 
once.  In  a science  the  study  of  which  has 


been  so  lately  revived,  it  roust  be  admitted  that 
t^ere  is  much  to  be  learnt  by  all,  even  the 
most  advanced.  No  one  has  yet  been  able 
to  shew  any  just  claim  to  the  possession  of 
that  secret  principle,  by  Mrhich  our 
pious  ancestors  erected  churches  Mrhich  we 
have  not  the  skill  to  imitate,  which  we  are  too 
proud  to  copy,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  parody. 
This  secret  principle  ure  can  only  hope  to  de- 
tect by  the  accumulation  of  new  architectural 
facts,  and  their  combination  with  M'hat  is  al- 
ready known  ; but  this  process  of  deduction 
carried  on  nrith  care  and  diligence,  and,  what 
is  more,  in  a reverential  spirit,  may  lead  us 
(if  we  will  only  be  content  meekly  to  follow  up 
the  stream)  to  that  true  principle  of  Christian 
architecture  M'hich  our  ancestors  in  the  so- 
called  dark  ages  discovered,  but  which  we  in 
our  deeper  darkness  have  lost. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Society  expects  to 
have  an  accurate  description  of  every  church 
in  the  county,  and  this  very  desirable  object 
can  of  course  only  be  effected  by  means  of  the 
local  committees ; — to  this,  therefore,  the  So- 
ciety begs  to  call  their  especial  attention  : and 
in  the  examination  of  each  church  it  is  hoped 
that  notice  may  be  taken  of  any  violations  of 
architectural  order  and  beauty,  but  too  many 
of  which  almost  everywhere  exist. 

For  it  is  not  merely  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake  which  the  Society 
desires  ; but  also  the  bringing  that  knoM'ledge 
to  bear  as  much  as  possible  in  restoring  the 
faint  and  vanishing  lines  of  ancient  beauty ; 
in  rubbing  off  the  rust  of  ages  from  the  once 
beautiful,  but  now,  alas  ! neglected,  temples  of 
our  land ; in  building  up  the  decayed  places 
thereof,  and  thus  saving  the  nation  (if  God 
will)  from  the  curse  due  to  those  who  dwell  in 
their  ceiled  houses  while  God’s  House  lies 
M’aste. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  local  committees  will 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not  work- 
ing simply  for  themselves,  but  for  the  society 
at  large  ; and  therefore  of  course  they  will  see 
the  desirableness  of  keeping  up  a correspon- 
dence on  all  matters  with  the  central  com- 
mittee. 

It  may  be  M'ell  t®  add  that  several  local  com- 
mittees have  already  been  formed,  and  as  soon 
as  the  M'hole  county  has  been  apportioned,  and 
each  part  has  been  placed  in  some  recognized 
district,  a list  of  the  districts,  with  their 
boundaries,  and  the  names  of  the  secretaries 
and  the  committees  formed  in  each  will  then 
be  generally  distributed. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Tuesday,  April  11. 

George  Leach,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

Wm,  Wardell,  Esq.,  of  Chester,  Wm.  King- 
don,  Esq.,  of  Hyde  Park,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Toplis,  B.D.,  Rector  of  South  Walsham, 
Norfolk,  were  elected  members. 

Papers  read. 

1st.  Improvements  on  an  hourly  self-regis- 
tering Barometer. 

2.  A paper  on  an  hourly  self- registering 
Rain  Gauge. 

3.  A paper  on  an  hourly  self-registering 
Anemometer. 

These  three  papers  from  Peter  M'Farlane, 
Esq.,  of  Comrie. 

4.  A paper  on  the  appearance  of  the  Comet 
in  March,  by  J.  H.  Maunly,  Esq. 

5.  A paper  on  the  same  subject,  by  Lieut. 
Morrison,  R.N.,  shewing  that  this  is  its  8th 
appearance  at  intervals  of  257$  years. 

The  society’s  Meteorological  day  M-as  then 
discussed,  and  opinions  on  the  three  following 
queries: — Whether  the  day  should  be  from 
sunrise  to  sunrise,  the  civil  or  the  astrono- 
mical day ; and  it  was  resolved,  that  an  invi- 
tation should  be  given  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Meteorological  Quarterly  Journal,  to  all 
Meteorologists,  requesting  opinions  on  this 
very  important  point;  in  the  meantime,  any 
suggestions  addressed  to  the  Editor,  No.  38, 
Foley  Place,  will  be  duly  attended  to. 
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OUR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I cannot  allow  your  excellent  article  “ On 
the  Choice  of  a Course  of  Study  ’ ' to  pass  by  me 
unnoticed,  being  one  of  the  youthful  students  to 
whom  it  is  more  particularly  directed  ; not  but  what 
I think  many  of  our  brother  architects,  who  are 
more  advanced  in  the  art,  may  gather  an  excellent 
lesson  therefrom,  to  steer  their  course  m the  wide 
ocean,  without  always  referring,  as  it  were,  to  the 
compass  to  direct  them,  which  is  decidedly  the  case 
with  many.  You  will  no  doubt  think  this  very 
presumptuous  of  me,  but  my  inducement  to  write 
thus  is  from  your  having  observed  that  it  rests  with 
us  to  decide  the  style  of  forthcoming  centuries. 

Are  we  to  be  mere  copyists  of  what  has  been 
before  written,  published,  and  erected?  No, 
this  will  not  lead  us  to  vie  with  our  ancestors 
in  introducing  new  styles,  ornaments,  plans,  and 
elevations.  We  must  not  sit  down  in  despair,  and 
imagine  that  all  has  been  done  for  the  art  that 
can.  Let  us,  my  fellow  students,  rouse  ourselves 
from  our  lethargy,  sink  deeply  into  the  mine  of 
invention,  see  whether  there  be  left  a particle 
or  an  atom  of  some  gem  which  has  not  been 
favoured  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  raise  it 
from  thence,  fashion  and  form  it  into  the  shape  our 
minds  aie  best  able,  and  lastly  lay  it  before  the 
public  for  their  approval ; such,  I imagine,  to  be  a 
mode  towards  obtaining  another  order  or  style.  Let 
us  put  on  the  breast-plate  of  diligence  and  perse- 
verance, let  our  helmets  be  ornamented  with  dis- 
cretion, our  shield  bearing  the  motto  “ quod  possum 
perficiam,”  our  loins  girt  with  brotherly  charity, 
our  feet  shod  with  streuuousness  and  firmness  ; clad 
thus,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  grand  arena  with  un- 
daunted and  never-failing  spirit,  bearing  in  our 
hands  the  spear  of  determination  to  overcome  all 
difficulties. 

Although  as  yet  neither  a second  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  or  Chaucer  has  risen  to  pen  such  beautiful 
lines,  nor  in  architecture  a Wren,  Jones,  or  Michel- 
angelo, still  these  are  no  gospel  reasons  why  the 
nineteenth  century  should  not  be  favoured  by  bring- 
ing one  to  light.  Therefore,  let  us  be  eager  to  ob  - 
tain  the  prize  of  having  our  names  handed  down  to 
posterity,  and  render  ourselves  worthy  of  our  voca- 
tion. On  whatever  side  we  turn,  we  behold  the  in- 
genuity of  man  causing  something  new  to  spring 
forth  in  connection  with  us  : the  varieties  of  ways  of 
cutting  wood,  enriched  with  mouldings  by  machi- 
nery — the  Patent  Wood  Carving  Company  for 
stamping  it  to  any  pattern  ; the  Iron  Mason,  &c., 
combined  with  various  others  that  have  appeared, 
and  some  which  will  soon  tend  to  render  the  art 
more  practicable,  less  expensive,  and  consequently 
the  more  to  be  patronized. 

As  this  letter  is  composed  by  a youthful  member, 
some  allowance  he  therefore  trusts  will  be  made  for 
what  errors  and  wrong  notions  be  may  have  fallen 
into,  and  will  esteem  it  a great  favour  by  any 
one  giving  him  a word  of  advice  thereon. 

Tho’  rugged  the  way  and  steep  the  hill, 

Still  let  us  endeavour  our  post  to  fill. 

I mu6t  apologize  for  the  length  of  my  letter, 
having  exceeded  the  limits  I first  thought  of  when 
I set  out,  but  my  love  for  the  art  has  carried  me  on. 
Your  pages,  I doubt  not,  can  be  better  filled  than 
with  this,  but  should  it  meet  with  your  approbation, 
and  you  have  space  left,  by  the  insertion  of  it  you 
will  greatly  oblige — 

A Young  Student. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Having  seen  No.  10  of  The  Builder, 
and  the  wish  of  a Young  Joiner  to  be  informed  whe- 
ther there  is  a machine  for  cutting  tenons,  and 
thinking  you  may  not  know,  I take  the  liberty  of 
sending  to  inform  you  that  there  is  one,  I am  sorry 
to  say  it,  in  Pimlico.  The  inventor  is  a cabinet- 
maker— his  name  is  Harlington.  He  began  one  for 
Messrs.  Webb,  builders,  but  failed  to  bring  it  to 
perfection.  He  then  went  to  Mr.  Jackson,  I be- 
lieve, and  got  one  to  work  ; it  worked  with  a sliding 
table  ; at  the  end  of  the  table  are  two  iron  cylinders 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  each  cylinder 
three  irons,  like  plane  irons,  and  in  the  front  of  each 
iron  one  cutting  tooth.  The  cutting  teeth  cut  the 
shoulder,  and  the  irons  plane  the  tenons  as  they  re- 
volve. I saw  the  one  at  Messrs.  Webb’s,  and  had 
to  alter  the  tenons,  for  it  made  shocking  work  of  it. 
He  likewise  has  invented  a machine  to  mortice,  and 
I saw  a specimen  of  his  mortices,  and  they  are  good  ; 
he  says  he  can  mortice  a plank  eleven  inches  deep 
with  it ; the  one  I saw  was  as  true  as  a hair.  If 
this  is  of  any  use  to  you,  I shall  be  happy  to  send 
any  information  at  any  time  that  will  be  of  service 
to  my  trade.  I am  happy  that  such  a work  has 
made  its  appearance,  for,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it 
will  be  of  great  service.  I intend  to  have  the  back 


numbers,  and  shall  continue  them,  and  should  be 
happy  if  every  other  joiner  would  do  the  same. 

P.S.— 1 forgot  to  say  that  the  cylinders  worked 
one  on  the  top  and  the  other  underneath,  so  that 
both  sides  of  the  tenon  are  cut  at  one  time.  A rail, 
nine  inches  wide,  has  the  tenons  cut  in  one  minute’s 
time.  I would  send  you  a drawing  of  it,  but  the 
space  can  be  taken  up  with  more  valuable  matter. 

I remain  your  well-wisher  to  The  Builder, 
April  16th,  1843.  T.  C.,  a joiner. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — It  is  said  that  a preparation  of  gas  tar, 
refuse  lime,  and  coarse  sand  will,  when  fermented 
together,  form  a waterproof,  very  hard,  and  durable 
floor  for  out-houses,  cottages,  or  even  tanks.  Do 
you  know  this  preparation,  and  can  you  tell  me  the 
proper  proportions  ? 

I am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Wareham,  April  8,  1843.  ^Edificans. 


WOOD  PAVEMENT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Attention  has  been  forcibly  directed  to  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Blackie’s  letter  inserted  in  your  last 
(9th)  number. 

Surely  nothing  can  tend  more  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  wood-paving  than  the  course  adopted  by 
Mr.  Blackie.  If  one  reason  more  than  another 
would  weigh  against  noticing  this  production,  it  is 
that  of  depriving  it  of  greater  notoriety.  Your 
readers,  however,  are  entitled  to  correct  information 
which  Mr.  Blackie’s  letter  fails  to  convey.  On  the 
contrary,  the  argument  is  begun,  carried  on,  and 
ends  on  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Mr.  Stead’s  patent,  an 
argument  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  various  plans  of  wood-paving  now  under 
trial  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Blackie  labours  hard  in  the  use,  or  rather  the 
abuse,  of  certain  names,  to  warn  the  public  that 
eventually,  by  the  effect  of  a judgment  from  the 
highest  judicial  court,  these  parties  and  their  pre- 
tensions will  be  set  aside  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Stead. 
Mr.  Blackie  must  be  well  aware  all  the  while  that 
the  prospect  of  any  such  result  is  most  remote  ; 
nay  more,  that  Mr.  Stead  takes  no  step  that  can 
lead  to  any  legal  result  whatever  ! 

Public  opinion  has  been  emphatically  expressed  in 
favour  of  certain  plans  of  wood-paving,  and  those 
not  Mr.  Stead’s  ! Does  Mr.  Blackie  suppose  that 
the  public  is  to  wait  for  the  settlement  of  all  the 
questions  as  to  right  or  priority  between  the  wood 
paviors  themselves  ere  it  proceed  with  the  adoption 
of  those  plans  which  have  been  found  efficient  after 
long  trial  ? 

Or  does  that  gentleman  wish  to  set  up  a claim  to 
the  alternative  of  Mr.  Stead,  or  his  licensee,  to  be,  in 
the  meantime,  exclusively  employed  to  lay  down 
wood,  according  to  any  plan,  beyond  as  well  as 
within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Stead’s  specifications  ? 

Or,  seeing  that  notwithstanding  the  serious  ob- 
struction to  wood  pavement,  arising  as  much  through 
the  controversies  of  the  patentees  as  from  the  effects 
of  a deep-seated  and  interested  opposition,  the 
public  will  yet  have  wood-paving,  and  will  not  defer 
to  Mr.  Stead,  is  it,  Sir,  I ask,  the  object  of  Mr. 
Blackie  to  prevent  any  other  party  from  enjoying 
that  patronage  which  he  is  making  such  strenuous 
exertions  to  obtain  ? 

Of  these  exertions  no  one  would  have  a right  to 
complain  if  the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Stead’s  plan  were 
unalloyed  with  so  large  a mixture  of  invective 
against  those  persons  who  represent  the  more  suc- 
cessful plans. 

The  innuendo  with  reference  to  the  Marylebone 
vestry,  may  be  answered  by  observing  with  Mercu- 
tio,  “ a plague  on  both  your  houses.”  The  com- 
mittee (the  information  is  derived  from  the  most 
authentic  source)  were  heartily  sick  of  the  violence 
of  antagonism  exhibited  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 
The  gentleman  with  whose  name  Mr.  Blackie  is  so 
familiar,  had  no  means  of  obtaining  a favourable 
report  from  his  employers  except  on  the  merits  of 
their  plan. 

For  aught  that  is  known  to  the  contrary,  the 
Metropolitan  Company’s  Incorporation  Act  maybe 
quietly  reposing  on  the  shelf  near  Mr.  Stead’s  ac- 
tion in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  and  the 
notice  of  trial  “ In  re  Sanders  ” may  be  slumbering  by 
their  side  ! But,  in  sooth,  what  have  the  rate- 
payers, who  desire  to  have  wood-paving  before 
their  doors,  to  do  with  all  this  ? 

With  regard  to  the  case  of  “ Macnamara,”  Lord 
Abinger  never  ruled  that  he  (Macnamara)  had  a 
prior  right.  His  lordship  put  a case  upon  hypo- 
thesis which  would  have  left  the  jury  free  to  return 
a verdict  for  the  defendants  in  a way  that  may  be 
practically  demonstrated  hereafter  in  another  case  ! 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ask  the  judgment  of 
your  readers  on  the  specimens  of  wood-pavement 
alluded  to.  If,  by  the  comparison,  other  persons 
can  come  to  the  same  conclusions  which  your  cor-  I 
respondent  has  arrived  at,  Mr.  Blackie  will  hence-  j 


forth  find  much  more  profitable  employment  than 
in  publishing  writings  calculated  to  damage  the  very 
cause  they  were  probably  intended  to  advance. 

I should  be  sorry  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of 
controversialists,  and  therefore  shall  adopt  a signa- 
ture for  the  nonce,  confiding  my  address  to  your 
discretion,  and  subscribing  myself, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

London,  April  12th,  1843.  Cosmo. 


ALMSHOUSES,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Our  building  friends  will  perceive  an  ad- 
vertisement in  our  columns  to-day  for  fifteen 
almshouses  to  be  contracted  for  at  Cambridge. 
We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inspect  the 
drawings  and  specification,  in  order  that  we 
might  save  many  from  being  put  upon  a wrong 
scent,  so  to  spea.k,  in  ignorance  of  the  nature 
or  extent  of  the  work  to  be  contracted  for ; 
almshouses  have  in  many  instances  been  struc- 
tures of  an  inferior  class,  and  hardly  worth  the 
while  of  a respectable  contractor  to  attend  to ; 
but  in  this  case  they  are  of  a superior  nature, 
and  include  other  accessory  works,  so  as  to 
make  the  matter  of  tolerable  consequence. 
Each  house  consists  of  two  stories,  and  each 
story  of  a fair  height  and  proportion  ; there  is 
on  the  ground-floor  a passage  entrance,  a good 
front  parlour,  a kitchen,  a pantry,  and  a roomy 
staircase  ; the  chamber-story  consists  of  a good 
back  and  front  room,  the  out-offices  and  court- 
yards are  all  laid  out  on  a superior  scale; 
these  are  points,  we  think,  that  are  worth  men- 
tioning, and  will  form  a guide  to  parties  not 
immediately  on  the  spot  as  to  the  prudence  of 
their  moving  towards  it.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  give  any  further  information  impartially  to 
all — and  it  may  be  that  we  may  save  some 
trouble  to  many,  which  we  shall  also  be  glad  to 
do.  Above  all  things,  however,  let  us  beg  that 
none  will  put  themselves  out  of  the  way  to 
throw  in  a random  tender,  at  a rate  and  price 
that  is  not  based  upon  a defensible  ground  of 
calculation.  We  are  quite  aware  that  there 
may  be  great  differences,  to  as  much  as  five,  or 
even  ten  per  cent,  between  one  man’s  power 
of  accomplishing  a work  and  another’s,  but 
when  we  come  to  see  twenty-five  per  cent., 
and  almost  fifty  per  cent. ! as  in  the 
instance  of  two  or  three  competitions  which  we 
have  lately  recorded,  there  must  be  some- 
thing rotten,  which  an  authority  of  some  kind 
should  take  cognizance  of,  and  inquire  into. 
The  architect  in  such  cases  is  bound  to  in- 
quire on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  he  is 
agent  and  steward,  and  he  is  bound  also,  for 
the  sake  of  the  profession,  and  of  the  class 
with  whom  he  is  allied,  by  every  honourable 
tie,  to  inquire,  we  say,  as  to  the  grounds  upon 
which  some  of  those  extraordinary  discrepan- 
cies occur,  and  if  he  finds  error  or  careless- 
ness, to  interpose  with  strong  authority. 
Better  this,  arbitrary  as  it  may  appear,  than 
the  thousandfold  injury  which  his  indifference 
may  result  in.  IIow  many  contractors  would 
have  had  their  best  friend  in  such  an  architect? 
How  many  employers  would  have  been  spared 
pain,  loss,  and  constant  annoyance?  and  how 
much  credit  would  have  been  saved  to  the 
profession  and  the  building  class?  We  throw 
these  remarks  out  in  a kind  and  friendly 
spirit,  convinced  that  it  is  for  the  general 
benefit  to  give  heed  to  them.  Bad  work,  low 
wages,  insufficient  profits,  go  together.  On 
the  other  hand,  exorbitant  profits  are  not 
pleaded,  and  we  have  no  fair-dealing  man  of 
our  class  who  requires  them.  Again,  we  say, 
“ Live,  and  let  live.” 


A public-spirited  individual,  Mr.  Thompson, 
watch  and  clock  maker,  of  Sloane  Street,  has  gone 
to  a very  considerable  expense  in  erecting  a hand- 
some clock  in  front  of  his  house  between  Harriet 
Street,  Lownds  Square,  aud  Cadogan  Place ; it 
projects  five  feet  from  the  front  of  the  house,  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  consists  of  two 
elegantly  carved  scroll-work  trusses  of  bronze 
supporting  two  dials  (facing  up  and  down  the  street) 
of  slate  enamelled  with  gold  letters  burnt  in,  the 
hands  and  rim  gilded.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
clock,  trusses,  &c.,  is  not  less  than  half  a ton. 
Many  have  been  the  inquiries  as  to  how  it  is  to  be 
wound  up,  &c.  Now  the  fact  is,  the  clock-work 
is  in  the  shop  window,  the  pendulum  being  sus- 
pended from  the  brestsumer.  There  is  also  an 
index-hand,  so  that  it  will  be  wound  up  and  set 
from  thence.  Now  such  a public-spirited  man  de- 
serves to  be  supported  for  his  liberality  in  having 
erected  such  a public  convenience  regardless  of 
expense. 
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ON  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  TRIANGLES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Having  devoted  a considerable'  portion 
of  ray  time  to  the  consideration  and  practice  of  the 
properties  of  triangles,  I will,  Sir,  with  your  per- 
mission, endeavour  through  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  journal  to  explain  their  importance  in 
practical  geometry,  and  will  begin  by  shewing  their 
importance  and  utility  in  land  surveying,  naviga- 
tion, and  astronomy,  and  endeavour  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  their  principles  in  plain  trigonometry , 
as  it  relates  to  each  of  the  foregoing  sciences. 
It  has  been  already  shewn  by  previous  theorists  that 
all  triangles  consist  of  six  parts,  viz.  three  sides 
and  three  angles,  and  that  when  any  three  of  these 
parts  are  given,  one  of  which  must  be  a side,  the 
remaining  three  may  be  found  or  determined.  Then 
in  plane  trigonometry  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
one  of  the  sides  should  be  given,  which  can  easily 
be  Bhewn  by  drawing  a diagram  representing  several 
triangles,  the  angles  of  any  one  of  which  would  be 
exactly  equal  to  those  of  the  others,  though  the 
size  of  the  triangles  were  all  different,  but  the  in- 
stant that  the  side  of  any  one  triangle  is  known, 
all  the  other  parts  may  be  determined  ; for  if  we 
suppose  the  side  a b (fig.  1)  and  the  two  angles  A 
and  B to  be  given,  it  is  obvious  that  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  lines  proceeding  from  the  point  A B 
cannot  be  changed  without  altering  the  value  of  the 
given  angles  : the  lines,  if  produced,  must  meet  in 
one  fixed  and  unalterable  point  C,  and  hence  the 
lines  A C and  B C and  the  angle  C may  be  easily 
determined. 
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In  like  manner,  if  the  lines  a c and  a b (fig.  2) 
are  given,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  relative 
situations  of  the  two  lines  cannot  be  altered  with- 
out altering  the  given  angle,  and  the  third  side  of  the 
triangle  must  be  the  true  distance  between  the 
fixed  points  C and  B and  the  line,  C B deter- 
mines the  value  of  the  other  two  angles.  But 
if,  as  in  (fig.  3)  all  the  three  sides  are  given,  as 
it  is  impossible  the  lines  A B,  AC,  and  C D, 
should  form  any  other  triangle,  it  follows,  that  the 
angles  which  they  make  with  each  other  may  be 
readily  ascertained,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
properties  of  the  triangle  is,  that  whatever  be  its 
form,  its  three  angles  are  invariably  equal  to  180  de- 
grees, or  two  right  angles ; the  demonstration  of  which 
remarkable  proposition  I will  endeavour  to  explain. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  value  of  any 
angle  may  be  ascertained  by  supposing  an  arc 
of  a circle  to  be  drawn  round  its  apex  as  a centre ; 
and  if  we  describe  three  such  arcs  round  the  three 
angles  of  any  triangle,  and  then  measure  them  by  a 
protractor,  we  shall  find  that  their  sum  is  exactly 
equal  to  180  degrees  ; but  this  is  only  a demonstra- 
tion such  as  would  suit  practical  men,  and  not  such 
as  mathematicians  would  require ; and,  therefore, 
as  no  one  circle  can  be  drawn  round  all  the  angles 
of  a triangle,  we  must  endeavour  to  transfer  them 
all  to  one  common  centre  ; and  if,  when  we  have 
accomplished  this,  we  find  that  the  three  angles  ex- 
actly fill  the  space  included  by  the  two  right  angles, 
the  demonstration  will  be  complete. 


By  a careful  study  of  the  preceding  diagram,  in 
which  the  dotted  semicircle  abed  is  drawn  round 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  triangle  ABC,  it  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  angle  A C B is  introduced 
into  the  semicircle,  and  is  measured  by  the  arc  a b. 
We  have  now  only  to  introduce  the  other  two 
angles,  and  this  is  effected  by  drawing  the  line  C D 
parallel  to  the  line  A B ; to  shew  that  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  demonstration 
that  when  two  right  lines  cross  each  other,  the  op- 
posite angles  are  equal,  which  will  be  explained  in 
the  following  diagram  : — 


As  from  the  properties  of  parallel  lines  it  will  be 
evident  that  as  the  lines  A B and  C D (fig.  5)  are 
known  to  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  lines 
E F and  G H crossing  them  are  also  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  the  alternate  angles  formed  by 
their  intersection  are  equal,  and  that  all  angles 
formed  on  the  same  side  of  a right  line,  by  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  each  other,  are  also  equal  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  their  opposite  angles  ; thus  the 
alternate  angles  A K I and  K I L,  or  the  alternate 
angles  K M L and  M L D,  are  equal  to  each  other  ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  by  which  they  are 
formed  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  letter  Z,  the 
angles  F K M and  H M B being  formed  on  the 
Bame  side  of  the  line  A B by  the  parallel  lines  E F 
and  H G are  also  equal  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to 
their  opposite  angles  A K I and  K M L ; and  if  we 
imagine  the  parallel  lines  A B and  C D to  form  but 
one  line  of  considerable  breadth,  we  shall  see  that 
the  opposite  angles,  F K M and  C I C,  or  the 
opposite  angles,  II  M B and  I L G,  are  also  equal 
to  each  other  ; the  same  observations  will  apply  to 
the  alternate  and  opposite  obtuse  angles  in  the 
figure,  all  of  which  are  necessarily  equal.  Now  if 
we  apply  these  principles  to  the  triangle  ABC 
(fig.  4),  that  as  the  line  C D is  parallel  to  the  line 
A B,  the  alternate  angles,  ABC  and  BCD,  must 
be  equal  to  each  other,  and  consequently  the  angle 
A B C is  transferred  to  the  semicircle  abed,  its 
value  being  measured  by  the  arc  b c,  and  it  will  be 
seen  by  following  the  direction  of  the  letters 
A B C D,  that  the  lines  bear  the  same  resemblance 
to  the  letter  Z as  in  fig.  5 ; thus  we  have  two  angles 
of  the  triangle  included  within  the  semicircle,  and 
is  measured  by  its  remaining  side,  c d ; and  as  tha 
three  angles  exactly  fill  the  semicircle,  it  is  demon- 
strated by  the  foregoing  that  they  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  or  180  degrees  ; then,  from  the  fore- 
going demonstrations,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
angles  of  all  triangles  which  are  turned  the  same 
way,  and  have  parallel  sides,  are  equal  to  each  other, 
as  in  the  following  figure  all  the  corresponding 
angles  of  the  two  triangles  are  respectively  equal, 
though  the  triangles  are  of  different  dimensions  : — 


Hence  the  principle  upon  which  similar  figures 
are  constructed,  as  illustrated  by  the  plain  table  for 
drawings,  plans,  &c.:  the  same  principle  is  further 
exemplified  by  that  useful  instrument  called  the 
pantograph,  for  enlarging,  or  more  particularly  for 
reducing  drawings  of  any  kind  which  may  be  ex- 
plained by  its  operation,  on  which  depends  the  con- 
stant parallelism  of  a series  of  rods  moving  freely  on 
joints  in  any  required  direction;  the  instrument 
being  placed  on  a sheet  of  paper,  a pencil  loaded 
with  a small  weight  is  placed  vertically  in  one  part 
of  the  frame,  while  a tracing  point  in  another  part 
is  passed  over  the  lines  of  the  drawing  to  be 
reduced,  and  the  motion  thus  communicated  to  the 
pencil  causes  it  to  describe  lines  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  the  drawing,  but  differing  in  size  according 
to  the  relative  situation  of  the  pencil  and  the 
tracer.  The  instrument  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
make  the  copy  either  larger  than  the  drawing  of  the 
same  size,  or  to  reduce  it  to  one-half,  one-third, 
one-fourth,  or  any  other  required  proportion. 

Having  thus  far  explained  the  general  properties 
of  triangles,  the  proportions  which  their  angles  bear 


to  their  sides,  and  the  facility  with  which,  when 
two  angles  are  known,  the  third  may  be  ascertained, 
it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  extensive  is  the  practical 
application  of  these  principles ; for  there  are  few 
cases  in  which  we  are  not  able  to  get  one  or  two 
angles,  and  as  we  can  frequently  obtain  also  one  or 
two  sides,  remaining  parts  of  the  triangle  can  be 
found  with  the  greatest  ease  and  accuracy.  And  as 
the  rays  of  light  are  known  to  move  in  right  lines, 
through  a medium  uniform  density,  the  lines  which 
are  ascertained  by  means  of  instrumental  observa- 
tion are  more  accurate  than  those  which  are 
determined  by  actual  measurement,  besides  which 
they  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  mathe- 
matical definition  of  right  lines. 

But  in  order  to  make  observations  with  correct- 
ness, it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  instru- 
ments used  for  that  purpose  should  be  constructed 
with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  in  the  arcs  of 
quadrants,  sextants,  &c.  The  degrees  must  neces- 
sarily be  small : as  the  minutest  error  would  be  im- 
mensely magnified  if  the  lines  described  by  the  rays 
of  light  were  continued  to  a great  distance;  for  ex- 
ample, if  two  straight  rods  are  placed  together  so  as 
to  form  an  angle,  and  a careful  observer  to  note  any 
difference  in  the  divergency  of  those  rods,  it  would 
be  found  the  difference  of  ^ of  an  inch  in  the  diver- 
gency of  the  rods  would  be  scarcely  perceptible  ; 
but  if  the  lines  were  supposed  to  be  continued  to  the 
moon  or  a star,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  slightest 
error  near  the  centre  would  be  astonishingly  multi- 
plied. It  may  be  adduced,  perhaps,  that  the  liability 
to  error  would  be  diminished  by  graduating  the  arcs 
at  a greater  distance  from  the  centre.  As  this  opi- 
nion, however  correct  it  may  appear  in  theory,  has, 

1 think,  many  insuperable  objections  to  its  adoption 
in  practice,  I am  of  opinion  that  a radius  of  30 
inches  is  the  largest  that  ought  to  be  safely  used  in 
the  construction  of  astronomical  instruments.  Mr. 
Troughton  has,  I understand,  constructed  an  instru- 
ment of  two  feet  radius  for  the  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  some  time  Bince,  with  others  of  larger 
dimensions  since  ; but  such  is  the  liability  of  large 
instruments  to  derangement,  that  we  cannot  even 
approach  them  without  incurring  the  risk  of  alter- 
ing their  figure  and  enlarging  their  divisions  by  the 
mere  warmth  of  the  breath  and  body.  The  older 
instruments  for  measuring  angles  extended  no  fur- 
ther than  to  a quadrant,  but  those  in  which  the 
whole  circle  is  introduced  are  far  preferable.  One 
reason  of  this  is,  that  in  the  quadrant  or  sextant, 
only  one  index  is  used  to  point  to  the  divisions, 
whereas  in  a circular  instrument,  two,  three,  or  four 
indexes  may  be  employed,  each  furnished  with  a 
vernier  ; and  if  all  the  readings  are  alike,  they  mu- 
tually confirm  each  other ; as  such  was  the  case  with 
instruments  of  this  description  on  the  ordnance 
survey  of  Ireland,  to  my  own  knowledge.  But 
even  with  the  most  accurate  instruments  you  will 
sometimes  find  a difference  between  the  verniers, 
but  this  is  seldom  the  case,  and  where  it  happens  it 
is  usual  to  take  the  average  means  of  all  the  ver- 
niers, which,  in  a circular  instrument,  is  equivalent 
to  taking  the  average  of  as  many  successive  obser- 
vations by  a quadrantal  instrument.  This  kind  of 
instrument  ought  to  be  furnished  with  a refract- 
ing telescope  and  cross  wires,  and  as  the  circle  it- 
self is  moveable,  the  angles  might  not  only  be  read 
off  in  different  parts  at  the  same  time,  but  by 
moving  the  circle  the  readings  might  be  repeated  on 
different  parts  of  the  same  circle  as  often  as  might 
be  considered  essential  to  perfect  accuracy. 

But  such  extreme  nicety  is  not  required  except 
in  astronomical  observations,  or  in  the  calculations 
of  triangles  of  great  dimensions,  such  as  were  used 
in  the  late  trigonometrical  survey  of  Ireland,  where 
some  of  the  triangles  were  from  50  to  70  and  100 
miles  a side,  as  these  specific  triangles  were  only 
observed  by  Colonel  Cobly,  Captain  Henderson, 
Captain  Portlock,  and  Lieutenant  Downes,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers.  But  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  in  navigation,  where  accuracy  is  so  desirable, 
the  motion  of  the  ship  renders  the  use  of  all  those 
instruments  which  are  constructed  upon  accurate 
principles  of  little  use  to  the  observer,  which  is 
much  to  be  lamented ; then  I shall  proceed  to 
exemplify  the  use  of  the  principal  of  those  instru- 
ments (the  theodolite),  and  to  examine  and  explain 
its  operation,  which  can  be  done  by  directing  to  a 
distant  object  the  telescope  connected  with  the 
instrument,  and  adjusting  the  cross  wires  till  their 
intersection  coincided  with  the  object ; then  let  the 
telescope  be  moved  horizontally,  and  be  placed  upon 
another  object,  and  the  angle  subtended  by  the  two 
objects  we  accurately  read  off  by  the  vernier.  Then 
let  the  telescope  be  either  elevated  or  depressed, 
and  on  another  graduated  circle  the  vertical  angles 
of  any  object  may  be  read  off  with  equal  facility, 
and  the  height  of  any  object  or  space  determined 
thereby.  The  theodolite  is  therefore  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  land  surveyors,  in  their  measuring  of  estates, 
counties,  parishes,  &c. ; but  however  important  this 
instrument  is,  it  is  evident  from  its  construction 
that  it  cannot  be  used  at  sea,  and  the  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  all  those  instruments  which 
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depend  upon  the  use  of  the  plumb-line  or  spirit- 
level.  Hadley’s  reflecting  quadrant  or  sextant,  or 
the  circle  made  upon  his  principles,  are  therefore 
the  only  instruments  adapted  for  nautical  purposes, 
and  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  from  their 
enabling  the  observer  to  see  two  objects  at  the  same 
time,  while  they  do  not  require  that  steadiness  which 
is  essential  to  the  accuracy  of  observations  made  by 
fixed  instruments.  The  operation  of  Hadley’s  quad- 
rant depends  upon  that  principle  in  optics  which 
says,  that  when  a ray  of  light  is  reflected  from  a 
flat  polished  surface,  the  angle  of  incidence  is 
always  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  ; thus,  if  a 
ray  of  light  fall  upon  a looking-glass  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  it  will  also  be  reflected  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  and  so  of  any  other  angle  ; and  if  the 
incident  ray  fall  vertically,  or  at  an  angle  of  90 
degrees,  with  the  glass,  it  will  be  reflected  perpen- 
dicularly, or  will  return  in  precisely  the  same 
line;  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  objects 
are  always  seen  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
rays  of  light  proceeding  from  them  reach  the  eye. 
Thus  a person  looking  at  his  image  in  a mirror, 
sees  it  just  as  far  behind  the  glass  as  he  is  before  it, 
because  he  sees  the  image  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  rays  of  light  are  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
the  glass  to  his  eye.  As  upon  this  principle  obser- 
vations are  made  with  Hadley’s  quadrant,  which  is 
furnished  with  two  small  mirrors,  one  of  which  is 
only  silvered  in  part,  so  that  in  taking  the  angle 
subtended  by  two  objects,  while  the  first  object  is 
reflected  to  the  eye  by  the  glasses,  the  second  is 
seen  by  direct  vision  through  that  part  of  the  glass 
that  is  not  silvered ; the  quadrant  is  accordingly  ad- 
justed, the  two  objects  exactly  coincide,  and  the 
angle  is  then  read  off  upon  the  graduated  arc  to 
which  a vernier  is  attached.  This  instrument 
neither  requires  the  use  of  the  plumb-line  or  spirit- 
level,  the  former  of  which  is  better  adapted  to 
larger  and  the  latter  to  smaller  instruments,  as  the 
spirit-level  used  on  all  instruments  consists  of  a 
glass  tube  hermetically  sealed  at  both  ends  and 
nearly  filled  with  water,  spirits  of  wine,  or  ether, 
and  the  small  bubble  of  air  contained  in  the  tube, 
always  occupies  the  highest  part ; and  when  the  in- 
strument is  of  such  a description  as  that  its  hori- 
zontal plate  can  be  worked  by  screws  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  true  horizontal  level  may  be  readily 
obtained  by  adjusting  the  horizontal  plate  till  the 
air  bubble  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  tube  in 
which  it  is  placed,  to  ascertain  which  the  glass  tube 
should  be  divided  into  parts,  at  a distance  from 
each  end  of  the  tube,  so  a3  that  the  smallest  error 
might  be  discernible  ; but  the  quadrant  requires  no 
assistance  of  this  kind  ; it  may  appear  that  the  ver- 
tical angles  cannot  be  taken  by  it ; at  sea,  however, 
the  natural  boundary  of  the  horizon  is  as  perfect  a 
means  of  taking  vertical  angles  as  can  be  supplied 
by  any  instrument ; and  it  is  only  when  the  weather 
is  hazy  or  when  observations  are  made  on  land,  that 
any  difficulty  arises  in  this  respect,  and  in  such 
cases  resort  is  had  to  what  is  termed  an  artificial 
horizon,  which  is  produced  in  various  ways,  but 
most  commonly  by  reflection  from  the  surface.  If 
quicksilver  be  poured  into  a vessel  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent mirror,  and  in  order  to  take  the  vertical 
angle  of  any  elevated  object,  a star,  for  instance, 
it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  quadrant  till  the  star 
and  its  image  in  the  mirror  exactly  coincide ; the 
angle  is  then  read  off.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  this  will  not  be  the  actual  horizontal  angle,  for 
as  the  image  of  the  object  is  exactly  as  far  below 
the  horizon  ns  the  object  is  itself  above  it,  the 
angle  indicated  by  the  instrument  must  be  bisected 
or  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  by  taking  half 
the  angle,  we  know  we  are  furnished  with  the  actual 
vertical  angle  subtended  by  the  star  with  the  ho- 
rizon as  correctly  as  though  the  latter  had  been 
visible.  But,  Sir,  I had  thought  to  have  continued 
this  letter,  and  explained  the  application  of  trigo- 
nometry to  various  useful  purposes  ; but  my  time 
for  the  present  will  not  allow  me,  and  I will,  there- 
fore, defer  it  till  a future  number  of  your  paper. 

I am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

James  Williams  Cole, 
C.E.  and  Land-surveyor. 

Bridgend,  April  11,  1843. 


City  of  London  Surveyorship. — The  death 
of  Mr.  Montague  has  caused  a vacancy  in  this  highly 
important  and  lucrative  office.  Mr.  Tite  is  said  to 
be  likely  to  succeed  to  the  city  district,  and  Mr. 
John  Stevens,  son  of  Mr.  Deputy  Stevens,  to  the 
western  district ; but  there  are  several  candidates  in 
the  field. 

The  Queen  Dowager  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  transmit  the  sum  of  20/.  in  aid  of  the  fundB  for 
erecting  a new  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  has  contributed  10/.  towards 
the  same  object. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  has 
given  the  sum  of  50/.  in  aid  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  Berwick  Charity  School. 


HOPE’S  VENTILATION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — As  your  correspondent  J.  T.  Hope  wishes 
to  see  his  warming  and  ventilating  project  (as  given 
in  the  last  number  of  your  excellent  Journal)  become 
generally  adopted,  perhaps  he  will  explain  more 
fully  the  construction  of  his  stove-grate,  how  the 
hot  air  is  admitted  into  the  flues  ? and  in  what 
manner  the  cold  air,  &c.,  are  connected  with  the 
stove  and  hot  air  flues,  when  ventilation  only  is 
required. 

Although  the  drawings  given  are  sufficient  to  give 
a general  idea  of  the  method,  they  are  not  sufficient, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  of  any  essential  service  in 
carrying  it  into  execution.  Wishing  you  every 
success  in  your  spirited  undertaking,  I remain  your 
obedient  servant,  E.  S. 

Exeter,  April  18th,  1843. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OK  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  your  valuable  Journal  of  last  week,  I 
find  that  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  J.  T.  Hope, 
very  liberally  gives  two  plans  and  sections  of  a 
chapel  and  a cottage,  in  which  he  has  introduced 
my  patent  warming  and  ventilation  plan.  This 
gentleman,  like  many  others,  is  no  doubt  unac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  my  patent ; if  he 
had  been,  or  if  he  had  seen  my  patent  apparatus  in 
operation,  he  would  not  have  called  it  his  invention  ; 
nor  would  he  so  liberally  have  offered  it  gratui- 
tously to  the  public  for  general  use.  If  Mr.  Hope 
will  take  the  trouble  to  call  upon  Messrs.  Fry  & Co., 
130,  Fenchurch-street,  City,  he  will  there  find  a 
fire-grate  in  the  lower  part  of  the  warehouse,  per- 
fectly warming  and  ventilating  the  room  wherein 
it  is  fixed,  and  also  a larger  one  above.  He  will  there 
likewise  learn  that  formerly  three  common  fire- 
grates and  one  of  Harper's  stoves  were  found 
insufficient  to  warm  the  said  warehouse.  To  satisfy 
the  gentleman  in  question  of  my  exclusive  claim  to 
the  above  invention,  and  to  prevent  any  litigation 
with  parties  who  might  unwittingly  infringe  my 
patent  right,  I enclose  to  you  a pamphlet,  with  let- 
ters, from  which  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  extract 
what  you  may  deem  necessary  in  corroboration  of  my 
claim.  With  great  respect  I remain,  Sir,  yours,  See., 

April  20th,  1843.  F.  A.  Bernhardt. 

[Mr.  Bernhardt  has  forwarded  us  many  tes- 
timonials of  valuable  import  from  architects 
and  others  in  favour  of  his  plans,  which  we 
may  reprint  at  a fitting  opportunity;  but  we 
may  mention  the  names  of  Barry,  Burton, 
Donaldson,  Hansom,  and  Drs.  Grant,  Toulmin, 
&c.,  as  having  contributed  them.] 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — W ould  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
me  which  is  the  best  evening  drawing  school  for  a 
carpenter  who  wishes  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  stair- 
cases as  well  as  a moderate  knowledge  of  architec- 
ture. I have  attended  one  at  a Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion, but  find  it  deficient  in  respect  to  staircases. 
If  you  would  have  the  condescension  to  favour  a 
humble  mechanic  with  the  information,  you  will 
greatly  oblige  your  humble  servant, 

13th  April,  1843.  A Constant  Reader. 

We  dare  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  say 
which  is  the  best  school  for  the  purposes  in- 
quired of  by  our  correspondent,  nor  can  we 
pretend  to  much  information  on  this  point. 
We  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  say  more,  and 
so  to  benefit  those  who  are  devoted  to  giving 
instruction,  as  well  as  those  seeking  instruc- 
tion in  this  way  ; but  the  only  drawing  master 
of  the  class  referred  to  who  has  been  near  us 
is  Mr. Cade,  whose  advertisement  is  in  No.  3 
of  The  Builder,  from  which  we  might  infer 
that  there  is  a great  paucity  of  schools  of  the 
kind  inquired  after.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
the  remark  of  a Constant  Reader  concerning 
Mechanics’  Institutes.  We  have  no  objection 
to  take  to  them  ; on  the  contrary,  have  sup- 
ported them  in  many  ways  ; but  they  are  much 
too  general  in  their  character  to  be  of  real 
utility  to  builders.  What  we  want  are  Build- 
ers’ Institutes.  Building  art  and  science 
are  so  comprehensive,  as  to  require  not  a class 
room  of  any  general  institution,  but  a hall  and 
class  rooms  of  its  own.  However,  in  reply  to 
our  correspondent,  if  he  should  hear  of  no- 
thing more  to  his  mind  than  we  have  already 
to  offer  to  him,  we  will  engage,  as  becomes  us, 
to  promote  his  views  and  those  who  think  with 
him.  Let  only  twenty  young  men  send  in 
their  names  to  The  Builder  office,  as  being 
desirous  of  forming  a class,  and  we  will  take 
care  very  shortly  after  to  bring  forward  a per- 
son of  first-rate  qualifications  to  instruct  them 
in  plans,  estimates,  architectural  delineations, 
geometrical  construction,  &c.,  such  as  is  fitting 
for  their  station  ; and  we  will  also  see  to  every 
other  arrangement  being  made  complete. 


LETTERS  UPON  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
DUBLIN  ARCHITECTS. 

No.  I. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — As  a builder  and  a subscriber  to  your 
very  interesting  (and  to  our  class)  very  valuable 
work,  I beg  leave  to  submit  a few  remarks  upon 
what  is  supposed  to  direct  us  in  our  career  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  men  who  are  supposed  to  direct  us, 
namely,  architects.  In  Dublin  we  have  some  half- 
dozen  of  “ out  and  outers,”  with  a city  knight  as 
their  leader  (who  would  not  afford  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a baronetcy),  who  has  made  money  in  his 
hard-working  days  (being  originally  a builder’s 
clerk)  by  strict  attention  to  the  arts  and  the  ladies, 
bless  them  ; this  fortunate  imitator  of  Palladio 
(being  a faithful  copier  of  his  works)  determined  to 
make  the  profession  respectable  in  Dublin  by 
deluding  the  aforesaid  half-dozen  of  out  and  outers 
to  form  a society  of  Irish  architects,  to  extinguish 
and  send  roving  about  the  world  every  unfortunate 
brother  chip  who  did  not  join  them.  Their  rules 
were  as  ridiculous  as  their  society,  as  the  sequel  will 
tell ; woe  to  the  architect  that  would  give  plana 
under  2£  per  cent.,  superintend  under  5 percent,  all 
expenses  to  the  country  being  paid,  together  with 
3 guineas  a day,  allowed  while  travelling,  for  the 
worthies  of  the  R.I.I.A.*  ; and  1 per  cent,  for  de- 
tailed estimates,  together  with  sundry  other  little 
details  not  worth  specifying.  The  coterie  was 
formed,  and  sundry  meetings  took  place,  and  sundry 
votes  of  censure  passed  upon  the  government  for 
having  foreign  engineers  over  the  Board  of  Works, 
Shannon  Commission,  and  Ordnance  Departments, 
and  sundry  resolutions  passed,  seconded,  and  de- 
termined upon ; also  sundry  little  apeings  at  the 
movements  of  the  Society  of  British  Architects, 
with  many  other  sundry  little  nonsensicalities  that 
may  be  set  forthinletter  No.  2.  This  juvenile  affair, 
alas  ! was  nipped  in  the  bud,  the  rules  could  not  be 
kept  up , the  Irishgentry  were  too  poor  to  pay  such  fees, 
and  the  combinators  were  obliged  to  surrender  or  break 
up  ; but  how  did  they  ? not  to  their  credit,  I can 
assure  you  : 1st,  they  entertained  at  a public  dinner 
their  knighted  president,  which  those  as  could  at- 
tended, and  those  as  couldn't  did  not,  30s.  being 
considered  better  in  some  people’s  pockets  than 
making  fools  of  themselves  ; they  2ndly  found  out, 
by  an  arbitration  left  to  two  of  the  aforesaid  “ out 
and  outers,”  some  matters  not  very  creditable  to 
an  architect,  which  were  proved  home  to  their  now 
disrespected  president,  by  an  erasure  in  a specifica- 
tion, which  was  the  cause  of  making  a bankrupt  of 
a most  respectable  builder,  where  a noble  marquis 
was  the  defendant ; since  then  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  the  Society  of  Irish  Architects,  and  to 
shew  you  their  inconsistency,  there  is  not  a building 
of  any  note,  when  a premium  is  advertised  for 
plans,  but  some  more  or  less  of  the  said  defunct 
society  does  not  put  in  for  ; recently  a building  was 
advertised,  stating  that  20  guineas  would  be  given 
for  the  best,  and  10  for  the  second,  and  would  you 
guess  how  many  designs  were  submitted  ? why,  no 
less  than  twenty  ! Four  out  of  that  number  were 
the  before-mentioned  “out  and  outers’,”  and  one 
(the  most  aristocratic  of  the  late  defunct  society) 
was  awarded  the  second  premium,  a young  man 
who  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a provincial 
architect  being  awarded  the  first.  So  much  for  the 
members  of  the  late  Royal  Institute  of  Irish  Archi- 
tects. Cavetto. 

Dublin. 

We  have  inserted  the  foregoing  letter  as  we 
received  it  from  our  correspondent,  but  we  do 
so  on  the  principle  of  deprecating  its  tone, 
and  of  most  effectually  doing  so  by  giving 
publicity  to  first  efforts  in  this  way.  Granting 
that  the  facts  are  as  represented,  we  would 
suggest  that  a work  like  The  Builder  will 
not  be  most  profitably  occupied  by  such  a mode 
of  discussing  them  as  that  herein  adopted. 
There  may  have  been  errors  in  the  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  Irish  Society  of  Ar- 
chitects, and  the  individuals  of  that  society 
may  be  vulnerable  to  many  charges  of  incon- 
sistency and  unfairness,  as  no  doubt  the  sister 
society  and  its  members  here  in  London  are, 
but  the  principle  of  incorporation  we  hold  to 
be  good;  we  only  quarrel  with  the  half- work- 
ing and  half-carryings-out  of  the  principle. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  of  our  correspondent’s 
favours  and  information,  but  he  will  permit  us 
to  advise  him  to  avoid  all  personalities.  Let 
him  attack  the  vicious  working  or  inconsist- 
encies of  societies,  but  respect  the  persons  of 
its  members.  Let  him  give  credit  to  others 
as  well  as  himself  for  being  actuated  by  right 
motives;  and,  above  all  things, let  him  be  sure 
that  he  has  done  the  best  in  his  own  power  to 
be  so  actuated  himself. 


* Royal  Irish  Institute  of  Architects. 
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THE  AERIAL  MACHINE. 

A “ Wellwisher  and  Constant  Subscriber” 
is  not  content  without,  as  he  says,  a little 
grumbling  at  our  award,  which  made  him 
the  loser  of  a wager : he  contends  that  the 
machine,  as  depicted  in  The  Builder,  is  not 
seen  from  underneath,  as  we  stated;  we  will, 
however,  endeavour  for  his  satisfaction,  and 
that  of  numerous  readers,  to  make  the  matter 
clear,  which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  do  from  the 
drawing  alone.  In  the  first  place,  let  the  spec- 
tator suppose  himself  standing  on  the  lelt  side 
of  the  field  of  view,  and  that  the  machine  is 
going  away  from  him,  far  overhead,  and  bear- 
ing to  the  right;  he  sees  the  machine  then  as 
he  would  a huge  bird  from  the  rear,  the  tail 
towards  him,  and  the  wings  wide  expanded 
out  on  each  side.  Our  correspondent  is  mis- 
taken about  the  convergenev  of  the  lines  ; if 
he  will  apply  a rule,  he  will  find  that  the 
extreme  ends'of  the  wings  vanish  in  an  hori- 
zon under  the  picture,  and  with  reference  to 
the  upright  standards,  it  should  be  noted  that 
they  go  under  as  well  as  above  the  plane  of 
the  wings ; however,  let  the  spectator  get  a 
clear  notion  as  we  have  put  it,  namely,  that 
the  machine  is  “ going  a-head  ’ from  him,  but 
hearing  to  the  right,  and  that  he  sees  it  from 
underneath,  and  we  then  think  the  mystery  of 
the  drawing  will  vanish. 

We  may  say  a word  as  to  the  circles  which 
some  do  not  understand  ; these  will  be  under- 
stood as  being  the  vanes  or  propellers  in  rapid 
action  exhibiting  themselves  as  plane  circles— 
those  who  look  at  a wheel  in  quick  motion  will 
perceive  the  same  effect. 

We  have  not  committed  ourselves  to  any 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the  success  of 
this  particular  machine,  and  we  should  think 
it  especially  impertinent  and  presumptuous  in 
us  to  do  so.  We  have  been  much  amused  at 
the  grave  calculations  of  our  contemporaries, 
who  have  resolved  it  into  a simple  question  of 
arithmetical  calculation,  and  proved  by  figures 
its  impossibility ; but  we  question  whether 
they  have  got  all' the  figures,  and  if  we  suppose 
one  or  two  little  items  left  out,  we  all  know 
what  must  become  of  the  calculations.  For 
our  parts,  we  are  as  firmly  convinced  of  the 
practicability  of  man’s  imitating  the  aerial  as 
the  aquatic  'travellers.  It  has  been  objected 
by  some  that  the  air  is  not  man’s  natural  ele- 
ment ; to  which  we  reply,  neither  is  water.  It 
teas  objected  to  us  many  years  ago  that  there 
was  a difference  in  aerial  and  ordinary  naviga- 
tion—that  in  the  latter  Ave  ride  in  one  medium 
(water)  and  are  propelled  by  another  (the 
wind),  while  in  the  former  we  ride  in  and  de- 
pend upon  the  same  for  propulsion.  This  argu- 
ment is  done  away  with  by  steam,  and  the 
analogies  of  sailing  in  air  and  water  are  now 
well  established;  the  supporting  bodies  are 
only  fluids  of  different  densities,  and  when  we 
see*  iron  floating  in  the  one,  why  may  we  not 
look  for  it  in  the  other?  We  contend  that 
there  are  no  physical  impossibilities  in  the  case  ; 
allwerequire  is  a proper  machine ; whether  Mr. 
Henson's  be  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  say, 
but  we  shall  look  confidently  for  a few  years  to 
reveal  to  us  a successful  accomplishment  of  the 
project.  We  caution  the  prophets  to  leave 
wide  loop-holes  in  their  predictions,  or  we  may 
soon  have  the  laugh  against  them,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  railway  and  transatlantic  travel- 
ling have  served  to  supply  against  the  calcula- 
tions of  our  Rastricks’,  Lardners,  and  others  ; 
figures  go  for  any  thing  or  nothing,  according 
as  vou  have  the  facts  to  base  them  upon. 


Nixon’s  Statue  of  William  IV. — This  fine 
statue  is  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  King  V illiam- 
street,  at  the  city  end  of  London-bridge,  towards 
which  the  front  of  the  statue  will  be  directly  placed. 
The  execution  of  this  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Nixon  (with  whose  beautiful  statues  in  Goldsmiths’- 
hall  most  of  our  readers  must  be  familiar)  by  the 
Common  Council,  who  voted  1,6001.  towards  the 
expense  of  the  statue ; to  this  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  added  600/.  more.  The  whole  credit  of 
originating  the  statue  is  due  to  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, whom  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  becoming  liberal 
patrons  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  material  of  the 
statue  is  granite,  and  in  that  respect  it  will  be  unique. 
The  art  of  working  this  difiicult  material  to  a fine 
surface  may  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
Nixon  ; and  the  excellence  to  which  he  has  brought 
it  is  such  that  it  equals  the  specimens  of  the 
Egyptian  method  of  working  it,  of  which  the  finest 
examples  may  be  found  in  Lord  Prudhoe’s  lions  in 
the  British  Museum. 


RINGWOOD  ALMSHOUSES. 

We  beg  to  call  attention  to  a letter  on  this 
subject  also  ; some  abuse  would  appear  to  have 
been  practised  in  this  case  as  well,  and  these 
abuses,  now  that  almshouses  are  on  the  tapis, 
must  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  It  is  of  little  use 
that  the  legislature  should  have  been  checking 
one  set  of  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
public  charity  trusts,  if  we  are  to  have  another 
set  of  abuses  substituted  for  them.  We  shall 
be  glad  if  our  correspondents  will  furnish  us 
with  the  necessary  information  sought  for  by 
the  letter  referred  to. 

April  11,  1843. 

Sir, — I trust  you  will  be  able  in  your  next 
number  to  give  us  the  same  information,  as  to  who 
was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  almshouses  at 
Ringwood,  as  you  have  in  the  case  of  those  at 
Spalding.  To  the  unsuccessful  candidates  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  by  whom  they  have  been 
defeated ; and  as  a general  principle,  I consider  it 
very  desirable  that  publicity  should  be  given  to  the 
results  of  competitions,  as  it  may  have  a tendency 
to  check  any  attempt  at  unfair  dealing,  which  we 
know  to  be,  unfortunately,  too  common  in  such 
cases,  arising  in  some  instances  from  a wish  on  the 
part  of  persons  acting  as  judges  to  serve  their 
friends,  and  in  others  from  their  incapacity  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  designs  submitted. 

I do  not  of  course  intend  the  above  remarks  to 
apply  in  this  case,  but  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
no  time  has  been  lost  in  the  matter , inasmuch  as 
the  letter  sent  with  the  plans  which  were  returned 
to  the  unsuccessful  competitors,  was  dated  March 
IS,  and  in  the  Times  of  yesterday  I see  an  adver- 
tisement to  builders  to  tender  for  the  works,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  quantities  have  been 
taken  out  by  a competent  surveyor,  so  that  the 
drawings  and  specification,  as  sent  in,  could  have 
required  but  little  attention  (which  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  such  cases),  or  the  surveyor  could  have  had 
but  little  time  for  his  estimate. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A Constant  Subscriber. 


FREEMASONS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Sixth  Chapter,  held  on  Easter  Tuesday,  April  18. 

The  Rev.  George  Pocock,  B.C.L.,  Vicar  of 
Hailsham,  Sussex,  in  the  chair. 

The  discussion  of  the  laws  being  resumed, 
one  of  the  chaplains  proposed  that  before  the 
commencement  of  business  at  any  chapter, 
one  of  the  chaplains  present  should  repeat  a 
short  collect ; and  that  the  college,  on  the 
anniversary  of  its  foundation,  attend  divine 
service  in  some  cathedral  or  other  church. 

James  Field,  Esq.,  architect  to  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  Southwark  ; F.  Bushell,  architect, 
of  Mortimer-street.,  surveyor  to  the  Earl  of 
Craven  ; and  — Perry,  Esq.,  architect,  of 
Spencer-street,  Northampton-square,  were 
elected  architectural  fellows. 

The  Rev.  F.  P.  Pocock,  B.A.,  one  of  the 
chaplains,  was  elected  Latin  secretary. 

William  Papineau,  Esq.,  of  Bromley,  was 
elected  professor  of  architectural  chemistry. 

Four  casts,  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Flaxman, 
R.A.,  from  sculptures  in  the  chapter-house  of 
York  Minster,  were  presented  bv  Henry 
Stothard,  Esq,  F.S.A . ; to  whom  and  to  several 
other  donors  the  thanks  of  the  college  were 
ordered  to  be  given. 

The  secretary  having  received  by  post  a 
specimen  of  asphalte,  one  of  the  properties  of 
which  was  stated  to  be,  when  applied  to  roofs, 
the  prevention  of  fire,  test  thereof  was  made 
by  placing  the  specimen  upon  the  fire  of  the 
room,  when  it  was  found  to  blaze  in  a manner 
which  would  no  doubt  have  been  very  edifying 
to  our  correspondent  “ Heart-burn  Fire- 
brand.” 


ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL  AND  FEES. 

to  the  editor  of  the  builder. 

Sir, — I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fees 
exacted  in  our  cathedrals.  It  is  in  the  metropolitan 
cathedral  that  the  system  of  fees  is  still  found  to 
exist  in  the  greatest  perfection  ; there  is  a fee  for 
the  body  of  the  Church— a fee  for  the  choir— a fee 
for  the  whispering  gallery — a fee  for  the  library 
a fee  for  the  clock-work— a fee  for  the  great  bell— 
a fee  for  the  little  bell— a fee  for  the  ball  at  the  top 
—a  fee  for  the  vaults  at  the  bottom  ; wherever  an 
Englishman  would  examine,  in  any  corner  of  his 
own  national  church  built  by  the  contributions  of 
his  ancestofs,  he  is  met  by  a mob  of  money-takers, 
check-takers,  and  the  like,  vociferating  fees ! fees  ! 
fees  As  a list  of  those  fees  cannot  but  prove  ac- 


ceptable as  a curiosity,  I subjoin,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  the  latest  edition,  published  by  authority. 

s.  d. 


Entrance  at  the  North  Portico 0 2 

Exterior  Galleries  including  Whispering 

Gallery  0 6 

Library  0 2 

Model  of  Trophy  Room 0 6 

Clock  and  Bell 0 4 

The  Ball  2 0 

Vaults  1 0 

A curious  Geometrical  Staircase  . . . . 0 2 

Total  4 10 


Is  not  this  disgraceful  ? Is  there  not  something 
indecorous,  not  to  say  worse,  in  converting  the 
house  of  the  Most  High  into  a means  of  extortion  ? 
If  the  public  cannot  be  gratuitously  admitted  at 
least  to  the  body  of  the  church  without  danger  of 
injury  to  the  monuments  it  contains,  let  them  be 
excluded  altogether;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
can  be  admitted,  as  it  has  been  proved  in  the  case 
of  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  and 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  they  may  be,  without  the 
slightest  danger ; then,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  abolish  those  mean  and  sordid  twopenny 
exactions,  and  let  the  poor  and  the  sorrowful 
strengthen  their  good  resolutions  or  soothe  their 
thoughts  in  the  temple  devoted  to  God’s  service 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  vexatious  demands 
of  the  “ money  makers.”  Viator. 


The  London  Wood-Paving  Company. — The 
mode  adopted  for  the  formation  of  the  London 
Wood-Paving  Company  is  of  a nature  so  uncom- 
mon as  to  call  for  particular  notice.  Instead  of 
relying  upon  the  announcement  of  a number  of 
high-sounding  names,  at  the  head  of  a prospectus, 
whose  possessors  might  be  assumed  to  have  satisfied 
themselves  individually  of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan, 
and  of  its  certainty  of  success— assumptions  too 
often  most  unwisely  made — this  Company  is  con- 
stituted upon  the  real  merits  of  the  undertaking.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  shares  intended  to  be 
issued  were  subscribed  for,  at  the  outset,  by  parties 
who  made  a deliberate  inquiry  into  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  Perring’s  Safety  Wood  Paving,  as 
well  as  the  details  with  which  it  was  proposed  to 
be  carried  into  profitable  operation.  Fully  con- 
vinced by  their  investigation,  these  subscribers  pro- 
ceeded to  hold  a general  meeting ; and,  after  a 
public  examination  of  the  objects  of  the  Company, 
the  means  of  accomplishment,  the  manner  of  car- 
rying them  into  effect,  and  the  inevitably  successful 
results  that  must  ensue,  they  very  properly  selected 
from  among  themselves  a Board  of  Directors,  highly 
respectable  as  principals  of  firms  and  men  of  busi- 
ness, and  conversant,  from  the  first,  with  duties 
which  the  practical  nature  of  their  own  occupations 
must  render  them  eminently  qualified  to  perform. 
The  subscribers,  having  thus  exercised  an  undoubt- 
ed privilege,  further  evinced  their  judgment  by 
appointing  Mr.  Lee  Stevens  to  the  office  of  super- 
intendent; a gentleman  who,  from  his  great  prac- 
tical experience  in  wood  paving,  his  celebrity  as  a 
lecturer  and  writer  on  the  subject,  and  bis  well- 
known  industry  and  perseverance,  must  carry  with 
him  more  than  the  common  elements  of  success, 
into  an  undertaking- in  every  other  respect  deserving 
of  public  encouragement. — Correspondent . 

Wood  Pavem  f.xt. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  last  Wednesday,  Mr.  Davis  described  his 
stereoprism  combination  as  applicable  to  wood 
pavements.  It  appears  that  this  wood  pavement — 
a sample  of  which  is  laid  down  in  Lombard-street, 
is  composed  of  single  and  compound  rectangular 
prisms,  the  size  of  which  is  varied  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  pavement  is  required.  For 
barns  and  other  places  where  the  floors  sustain  a 
great  weight,  the  blocks  are  cut  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, which  prevents  any  lateral  pressure  against  the 
abutments.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  laying  down 
of  this  pavement,  six  blocks  are  wedged  together  in  a 
frame,  and  as  each  block  is  thus  supported  by  the 
six  surrounding  blocks,  it  would  take  a force  equal 
to  several  tons  to  drive  any  of  them  out  of  their 
position.  In  adverting  to  the  great  objection  to 
wood  pavement,  the-  slipperiness  of  its  surface,  he 
proposed  that  the  vertical  fibre  of  the  wood  should 
be  shewn  to  the  horses’  feet,  and  deep  grooves  cut  on 
the  surface  of  the  blocks  by  a machine  which  he  has 
invented  for  the  purpose.  The  expense  of  removing 
the  blocks  so  as  to  obtain  access  to  the  water-pipes 
and  gas-pipes  under  the  surface,  so  constantly  re- 
quired in  our  public  thoroughfares,  has  been  often 
urged  as  an  objection  to  the  general  adoption  of 
wood  pavement.  Mr.  Davis  says  he  has  removed 
this  difficulty  by  running  a frame  about  eighteen 
inches  wide,  composed  of  these  blocks,  up  the  centre 
of  each  street ; this  frame  can  be  soon  separated  from 
the  adjoining  parts  of  the  wood  pavement,  and  when 
the  mass  is  thus  dislocated,  particular  blocks  can  be 
detached  with  great  facility.  When  the  pavement 
is  required  for  public  halls  and  similar  places,  he 
suggests  that  the  block  should  be  cut  from  cassia 
and  lime  trees,  which  would  give  the  flooring  a varied 
and  agreeable  appearance. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  29,  1843. 

We  have  at  considerable  pains  procured  for 
and  laid  before  our  readers  the  draught  of  the 
proposed  bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Building  Act.  The  importance  of 
such  a measure  at  this  time  can  hardly  be 
overrated,  and,  although  we  are  not  inclined 
to  take  much  exception  at  it,  we  think  it 
should  be  narrowly  scrutinized  by  those  whose 
interests  are  to  be  closely  affected  by  it. 

Although  to  many  of  our  country  readers 
the  subject  may  not  be  of  large  interest,  yet 
we  shall  be  readily  forgiven  by  them,  inas- 
much as  it  will  be  recognized  as  our  duty  to 
seize  hold  of  every  occasion  of  this  sort,  even 
when  a smaller  number  of  individuals  are  con- 
cerned, and  to  enable  that  number  effectually 
to  meet  the  exigency  which  a circumstance  of 
this  sort  is  calculated  to  involve  them  in. 
But  this  Building  Act  will,  in  our  opinion, 
have  a more  influential  bearing  upon 
the  provinces  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
It  is  drawn  up  with  more  attention  to  the 
present  state  of  general  building  science,  and 
is  no  doubt  regarded  by  its  framers  as  a pre- 
lude to  the  introduction  of  a general  measure, 
at  least  for  the  majority  of  the  large  towns  of 
the  empire.  The  question  of  width  of  streets, 
rates  of  building,  and  the  consequent  scale  of 
construction,  as  to  foundations,  Avails,  &c. ; the 
question  of  sufficient  drainage,  of  the  ventila- 
tion of  dwelling  apartments,  and  the  general 
question  of  supervision  and  survey,  will  all  no 
doubt  be  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
authorities  in  provincial  districts — and  it  is 
high  time  they  should  be.  It  will  therefore 
be  not  regarded  as  so  much  waste  paper  that 
we  have  given  a reprint  of  this  important 
bill.  It  is  to  be  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Lord  Lincoln  and  Sir  James 
Graham ; and  as  there  will  probably  be  no 
time  lost  in  forwarding  the  measure,  it  behoves 
the  building  world,  owners  of  property  included, 
to  discuss  its  provisions  in  time,  and  endeavour 
to  engraft  upon  it  such  amendments  or  addi- 
tions as  they  think  desirable  and  practicable. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  such  sugges- 
tions— put  in  the  right  way  and  in  the  right 
spirit — being  attended  to,  and  it  will  not  be 
presumed,  we  are  sure,  by  any  of  the  movers  in 
this  measure,  that  it  is  so  perfect  as  not  to  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  other  minds  who  may 
judge  of  it  under  different  aspects. 

If  we  have  any  particular  remark  to  offer  at 
present  it  is,  that  we  do  not  see  a sufficient 
provision  for  meeting  those  exceptional  cases 
that  will  undoubtedly  occur  in  this  age  of  im- 
proved structure.  It  is  inseparable  from  mat- 
ters of  legislation  upon  such  subjects  that  they 
should  be  based  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
permanent  principle;  that,  for  instance,  all 
rules  and  ordinances  should  proceed  upon 
the  present  building  practice,  without  regard 
to  what  may  become  the  practice  next  year, 
or  next  ten  years  ; but  we  think  it  pretty  clear 
that  in  one  or  two  respects  considerable 
change  will  take  place,  or  be  attempted ; and 
if  such  should  be  the  case,  then  we  sav  we  do 
not  see  in  this  bill  a sufficient  discretionary 
power  to  admit  of  the  improvements  which 
that  change  may  be  the  means  of  favouring  us 
with.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
wanning  and  ventilating  our  dwelling-houses. 
It  is  provided  in  this  bill  that  all  apartments 
for  habitation  shall  have  a fire-place  and  a 
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window  to  open.  As  far  as  the  latter  point 
goes,  it  may  be  always  very  well  and  very  de- 
sirable, but  we  question  whether  it  will  be  so 
as  regards  a fire-place.  The  object  being  to 
secure  a ventilating  current,  in  which  the 
chimney  and  fire-place  so  materially  con- 
tribute, we  apprehend  that  the  rule  is  made 
stringent  with  that  view ; but  we  submit  that 
many  other  modes  of  flueing  the  walls,  and  of 
carrying  off  foul  air,  as  well  as  of  supplying 
fresh  air,  will  be  introduced,  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  philosophy  of  ventilation  has  been  but 
clumsily  regarded  in  this  provision.  Take  again 
the  regulation  as  to  walls.  Why,  we  may 
have  iron  frame- work  introduced  with  con- 
crete filling,  and  probably  encaustic  tile  or 
brick  facings, — the  application,  in  fact,  but 
with  different  materials,  of  the  old  principle  of 
post  and  pane  work,  or  timber  framing  and 
filling  in.  We  have  had  before  us  for  a long 
time  a suggestion  and  complete  plans  for  this 
sort  of  structure.  Altogether,  however,  we 
think  this  bill  an  excellent  measure ; it  is 
more  worthy  the  name  of  a Building  Act  than 
any  preceding  measure;  and,  indeed,  we  de- 
spair of  seeing  any  thing  better  until  a legisla- 
tive council  of  architects,  surveyors,  and  build- 
ers, on  some  after  day,  are  empowered  by  the 
charter  of  their  incorporation  to  submit  such 
a measure,  matured  and  complete,  for  the 
affirming  fiat  of  the  supreme  legislature. 

One  thing,  however,  as  regards  the  owners 
of  house  property,  for  we  must  not  look  at 
every  thing  with  a builder’s  eye  merely — that 
is,  with  a narrow  and  selfish  purpose.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  class  of  our  friends,  of  those  upon 
whom  the  building  class  are  so  largely  depen- 
dent, whose  interests  and  ours,  in  fact,  so 
largely  reciprocate,  let  us  hope  that  no  vexa- 
tious or  oppressive  enactments,  or  any  thing 
likely  to  work  in  this  spirit,  will  find 
its  place  in  this  bill.  It  is  highly 
necessary  that  extensive  improvements  should 
be  made,  both  in  public  and  private  drainage, 
but  it  is  equally  necessary  that,  in  carrying  out 
those  improvements,  we  should  not  tax  the 
house  owner  in  any  wanton  or  inconsiderate 
manner.  Great  depression  has  of  late  been 
experienced  in  house  property,  and  it  would  be 
a cruel  aggravation  of  the  evil,  if  the  greatest 
possible  care  were  not  to  be  exercised  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  which  have 
a retrospective  tendency. 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the 
official  referees — the  three  architects  to  whom 
disputed  matters  are  to  be  referred — we  could 
wish  that  the  right  of  nomination  had  been 
vested  in  the  Profession,  and  the  confirmation 
only  with  the  Secretary  of  State  ; the  appoint- 
ment is  one  of  high  import,  and  its  honourable 
character  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  materially 
enhanced  by  making  the  distinction  one  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  leading  members  of  the 
Profession  by  the  discrimination  and  the  suf- 
frages of  their  united  brethren. 

We  wish  that  as  well  as  enforcing  the  salu- 
tary regulation  in  respect  of  private  water- 
closets,  that  the  suggestions  of  our  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  Booth,  for  public  ones,  and  for 
urinals,  could  be  included  in  this  Bill.  We 
think  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  very  useful  matter, 
which  the  general  builder  and  workman  will 
find  an  advantage  in  perusing — tire  table  of 
scantlings  we  think  a very  good  one  in  most 
respects,  and  altogether  we  do  not  regret,  nor 
do  we  think  our  readers  will,  to  have  occupied 
so  much  space  with  it.  We  believe  the  docu- 
ment will  have  merit  as  a work  of  reference 
at  all  times. 
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We  are  especially  thankful  to  the  gentleman 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  assistance 
in  procuring  a copy  of  the  Bill,  and  for  the 
other  information  with  which  he  has  favoured 
us.  We  learn  that  a special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Master  Carpenters’  Society 
is  summoned  for  Tuesday  next,  at  the  Free- 
masons’ Tavern,  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration. Already  the  signs  of  activity  in 
canvassing  for  new  appointments  are  beginning 
to  be  exhibited.  We  observe  from  the  papers 
that  Mr.  H.  E.  Kendall  has  put  forth  his  pre- 
tensions for  the  district  of  Hampstead. 


BUILDERS’  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

AFe  have  elsewhere  inserled  a letter  on  this 
subject,  and  have  had  four  other  names  sub- 
scribed in  consequence  of  what  wc  said  last 
week  under  this  head.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
having  the  twenty  names  directly,  and  we  con- 
sider this  a very  important  beginning ; to  what 
it  mav  give  rise  it  is  not  for  us  to  conjecture 
or  concern  ourselves  about — all  in  its  own 
matured  time.  For  the  present  we  have  to 
make  provision  for  so  far  as  we  see,  and  al- 
though we  are  prepared  with  a gentleman  at 
our  elbow  to  enter  upon  the  duties  that  would 
devolve  upon  him,  and  for  which  he  is  highly 
qualified,  yet,  as  we  have  no  purposes  of  our 
own,  or  any  other  private  purpose  to  promote, 
and  as  we  are  greatly  anxious  to  put  the  right 
hand  to  the  work  and  in  the  right  place,  we 
now  invite  any  other  gentleman  to  favour  us 
with  his  credentials,  and  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
his  qualifications,  assuring  him  that  the  post  he 
is  invited  to  aspire  to  fill  will  be  none  of  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  honour  and  responsibility. 
A word  as  to  the  plan  we  would  pursue. 
This  school  should  not  be  a mere  drawing 
school ; there  must  be  a collection  dnd  classi- 
fication of  models,  books,  &c. ; and  much  of 
the  modelling  or  model-making  done  by  the 
students,  so  that  they  may  put  in  practice  at  a 
bench,  under  proper  instruction,  what  they  ac- 
quire by  theory  and  by  lines.  It  must  not 
only  be  a carpenters’  school,  hut  a general 
builders’ — so  that  the  mason,  bricklayer,  plas- 
terer, painter,  &c.  may  be  well  instructed  in 
that  which  bears  upon  their  respective  arts,  and 
acquire  a practical  skill  in  drawing  and  com- 
position. With  the  support  we  shall  have,  we 
have  no  fear  of  doing  much  good  service  ; but 
it  will  be  manifest  that  architects  and  master- 
builders  may  most  materially  assist  this  work 
by  contributions  of  models,  &c.  ; and  we  shall 
be  most  happy  to  receive  such  and  acknowledge 
them  through  The  Builder.  Let  it  he  un- 
derstood, too,  that  we  merely  take  the  initia- 
tive in  the  business,  we  shall  be  glad  to  resign 
to  abler  hands  the  conduct  of  the  work  when 
it  is  so  far  matured  as  to  meet  their  approba- 
tion. 


West  Indies. — Trinidad,  March  1. — A splen- 
did cathedral  of  the  second  order  of  Gothic,  has 
been  lately  erected.  It  is  240  feet  in  length,  120 
feet  in  width  in  the  transepts,  80  feet  wide  in  the 
nave,  and  80  feet  in  height  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 
It  has  cost  about  50,000/.  sterling,  16,000/.  of 
which  were  munificently  contributed  by  the  go- 
vernment, besides  granting  the  permission  to  take 
from  the  government  quarry  all  the  stones  neces- 
sary for  the  walls  ; and  to  cut  on  crown  lands  all 
the  cedar  and  other  timber  required  for  the  roof  and 
the  interior  decorations  of  the  sacred  edifice.  A 
suitable  college  and  a large  and  commodious  con- 
vent have  been  established.  Since  1828,  nineteen 
new  churches,  twenty-two  new  chapels,  and  several 
new  schoolhouses  have  been  built ; there  are,  at 
present,  sue  new  churches  and  chapels  building. 

Black  Marble  Chimney-pieces. — The  bitu- 
minous carbonate,  or  black  marble  of  Derbyshire, 
takes  a very  high  polish,  and  is  wrought  into 
chimney-pieces  and  a great  variety  of  useful  and  or- 
namental articles,  which  are  often  embellished  by 
figures,  the  manner  of  producing  which  is  as 
follows  : — The  subject  is  sketched  upon  the  marble, 
and  those  parts  intended  to  retain  the  polish  are 
covered  with  a varnish  which  will  resist  acid ; when 
the  varnish  is  dry,  the  article  is  immersed  in  a solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  This  decomposes 
those  parts  of  the  marble  uncovered,  and  when 
sufficiently  corroded,  it  is  washed  in  clean^water, 
and  the  varnish  removed  with  spirits  ofturp  utine; 
the  corroded  parts  will  be  of  a lighter  colour,  and 
without  polish,  producing  a pleasing  contrast. 
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OF  ABUTMENTS. 

Much  of  the  failure  in  modern  edifices  j 
results  from  the  defective  nature  of  their  abut- 
ments. 

The  abutment  must  always  be  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  weight,  thrust,  or  moving  power, 
which  it  has  to  resist;  and  it  should  be  more 
than  sufficient ; otherwise  the  slightest  acci- 
dent, as  additional  weight  irregularly  disposed, 
yielding  of  foundation,  sudden  emergency  or 
shock,  will  render  it  insufficient.  Thus  the 
limbs  of  two  similar  arches,  meeting  upon  one 
pier,  afford  an  abutment  to  each  other,  of  the 
most  perfect  kind  : but  if  one  of  the  abutments 
supporting  the  other  limb  of  one  of  the  arches, 
be  so  weak  as  to  cause  one  of  the  arches  to 
give  wav,  the  other  arch  mav  also  lose  its 
exact  equilibrium.  Again,  if  one  of  the  arches 
have  upon  its  crown  more  weight  than  the 
other,  the  other  arch  also  may  he  made  to 
settle  irregularly  ; hence  it  becomes  necessary, 
that  besides  unllinchingness  of  foundation, 
there  must  be  abutment  sufficient  to  resist  all 
accident. 

The  most  perfect  system  of  abutment  is  that 
which  is  in  all  respects  equal  : thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  inclined  sides  of  a hollow  conical 


or  pyramidal  steeple  afford  abutment  of  bulk, 
inclination,  certainty  of  material,  and  weight, 
equal  to  those  of  each  opposite  side;  and  the 
entire  circuit  of  abutments  gives  to  the  whole 
perfect  equilibrium,  which  nothing  but  violent 
accident,  or  undue  settlement  at  the  founda- 
tion, can  in  the  slightest  degree  derange  ; and 
even  after  such  settlement  has  taken  place, 
frequently  no  fracture  is  observable:  hence  a 
steeple,  consisting  of  four  or  more  open  but- 
tresses, at  which  the  moderns  shake  their 
heads  in  fear  and  trembling,  is  a more  safe  and 
certain  mode  of  construction  than  modern 
square  towers,  which,  bv  the  slightest  settle- 
ment, have  a tendency  to  fall  apart,  and  over- 
hang, and  after  that  to  fall  to  premature  decay, 
merely  by  the  weight  of  their  materials. 

Thus  the  circular  drum  beneath  the  dome  of 
Saint  Paul’s  is  conical,  settlement  tending  to 
consolidate  its  whole  circuit  of  counter-abut- 
ments, and  its  form  adding  great  charm  to  the 
internal  perspective  of  the  building, — while  the 
perpendicular  drum  under  the  cupola  of  the 
boasted  Basilica  of  Saint  Peter,  at  Rome,  is 
split  in  many  places  down  to  its  very  base,  by 
the  gravity  and  outward  thrust  of  the  cupola 
above  it. 

Perhaps  there  can  hardly  be  found  in  the 
world  a specimen  of  exact  counter-abutment 
more  beautiful  than  the  twelve  stone  curved 
ribs  (forming  a skeleton  dome),  which  rise  in 
a circle  from  the  columns  to  the  upper  work  ol 
Bow-steeple,  Cheapside.  They  may  indeed 
afford  a lesson  in  the  art  of  constructing  real 
domes,  for  they  shew  with  what  safety  ribs 
maybe  raised  from  piers,  which  may  support 
a roof  of  slabs  of  stone,  which  may  be  lapped 
over  each  other  so  as  to  prevent  the  penetra- 
tion of  rain,  which  will  ruin  any  ordinary 
dome,  the  joints  of  which  radiate  to  the  centre 
of  the  curvature  ; and  while  the  masonic  stone 
work  of  such  a skeleton  dome  might  settle 
considerably  in  each  distinct  rib  without 
shewing  any  flaws  like  those  in  the  dome  of  the 
Vatican,  even  the  weight  of  the  stone  covering 
slabs  may  be  made  to  act  in  some  sort  as  a 
counter  abutment  to  each  rib. 


Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  History  of  Iron  Bridges,  no  sooner  was  this  done,  than  the  north  one 
gives  the  following  curious  account  of  the  failed : and  they  had  intended  to  strengthen 
failure  of  the  iron  bridge  at  Staines,  which  this  also ; but  their  funds  being  nearly  ex- 
appears  to  have  been  almost  exactly  poised  j hausted,  they  came  to  the  resolution  to  take 
upon  its  abutments,  and  to  have  failed,  either  J the  whole  down,  and  erect  a wooden  bridge  in 
because  there  was  no  excess  of  gravity  in  the  ; in  its  stead.” — London  Edition,  a.d.  1812 


abutments,  or  because  their  gravity  was  not 
made  to  operate  directly  against  the  active 
force  of  the  arch. 

“ From  the  completion  of  the  above 
bridge”  (viz.  the  iron  bridge  over  the  River 
Parret,  at  Bridgewater)  “ few  of  any  note  were 
executed  in  this  country,  till  about  the  year 
1800,  when  the  stone  bridge  erected  over  the 
Thames  at  Staines  gave  way.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  magistrates  of  the  counties  of  Middle- 
sex and  Surrey  came  to  a resolution  to  erect 
an  iron  bridge  there,  on  the  abutments  of  the 
stone  bridge,  the  piers  of  which  had  failed; 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Burdon, 
was  employed  for  this  purpose.  He  accord- 
ingly undertook  the  construction  of  an  iron 
arch  of  181  feet  span,  with  16£  feet  rise  or 
versed  sine,  the  arch  being  a segment  of  a 
circle.  In  this  bridge  the  ribs  were  similar  to 
those  of  Wearmouth;  but  instead  of  having 
the  blocks,  of  which  the  ribs  are  composed, 
kept  together  bv  worked  iron  bars,  let  into 
grooves  in  their  sides,  the  rings  of  the  ribs 
were  cast  hollow,  and  a dowel  was  let  into  the 
hollow  ring  at  each  joint,  so  that  the  two  adja- 
cent blocks  were  fixed  together  by  this  dowel, 
and  by  keys  passing  through  the  rings.  The 
ribs  were  also  connected  transversely  by 
frames,  instead  of  pipes,  as  in  the  Sunder- 
land bridge.  The  haunches  were  filled  with 
iron  rings,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  iron 
plates. 

“It  is  to  he  noted,  that  an  iron  arch,  in 
small  blocks,  is  not  set  up  after  the  manner  of 
a stone  one,  by  beginning  at  the  abutments,  and 
building  upwards  ; but  is  begun  at  the  top,  and 
continued  downwards  ; it  being  easier  to  join 
the  stone  to  the  iron,  than  to  cut  the  iron  at 
the  top,  if  it  should  not  fit.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  therefore,  that  when  these  ribs 
were  put  together,  and  before  they  joined  the 
masonry,  it  was  so  nicely  balanced,  and  its 
parts  were  so  firmly  locked  together,  that  after 
all  the  supports  were  taken  out,  except  those 
next  the  abutment,  the  whole  was  moved  by  a 
man,  with  a crowbar  under  the  top,  and  it 
seemed  to  have  little  tendency  to  push  the 
abutments  asunder.  This,  however,  turned 
out  unfortunately  not  to  be  the  case.  The 
centering  was  taken  away,  and  the  bridge  was 
opened  for  the  use  of  the  public,  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1801,  or  beginning  of  1802.  At 
first  it  seemed  to  stand  firm,  and  the  public 
were  much  pleased  with  its  light  and  elegant 
appearance.  But  in  a short  time  it  was  found 
that  the  arch  was  sinking;  and  soon  after  it 
had  gone  so  much,  that  it  was  obliged  to  be 
shut  up,  and  the  old  bridge  opened  again.  The 
sinking  of  the  arch  broke  several  of  the  trans- 
verse frames,  and  many  of  the  radii  at  the 
haunches;  which  left  no  doubt  that  the  abut- 
ments had  given  way.  But  on  examination 
there  appeared  no  visible  sign  of  such  failure: 
there  was  not  a crack  in  the  masonry,  nor  had 
they  gone  out  of  the  upright.  After  much  in- 
vestigation, however,  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  masonry  of  the  abutments,  to  the  very 
foundation,  had  slidden  horizontally  back- 
wards, still  preserving  the  perpendicular,  or 
upright  position.  The  failure  took  place  in 
the  soutli  abutment,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  a cellar,  that  had  been  made  in  it. 
The  inhabitants  of  Staines,  therefore,  by  the 
advice  of  an  engineer  whom  they  had  con- 
sulted, had  this  abutment  strengthened  : but 


p.  149. 

W ere  it  the  author’s  wish  to  prove,  by  one 
example  more  striking  than  any  other,  the 
falling  off  of  science  in  the  absolute  practice 
of  architecture,  in  these  times  of  pretended 
superiority,  in  which  the  ill-taught  practitioner 
who  wishes  to  pursue  the  integrity  of  his  art, 
is  obliged,  after  he  is  turned  adrift  by  his 
master,  to  re-educate  himself  as  far  as  he  is 
able,  by  picking  up  whatever  scraps  of  scienti- 
fic information  may  fall  in  his  way,  instead  of 
receiving  from  his  master  at  once  the  full 
depth  of  skill  which  the  freemasons  for  centu- 
ries handed  down  from  father  to  son,  from 
master  to  pupil,  without  diminution  and  with- 
out reserve, — he  would  fearlessly  instance  the 
most  singular  advancement  which  themid-eval 
architects  seem,  by  nothing  short  of  inspira- 
tion, to  have  made  in  the  most  delicate  ac- 
quaintance with  architectural  dynamics ; a 
knowledge  which  taught  them  at  once  to  unite 
in  their  abutments,  strength  with  economy, 
use  with  beauty:  while  in  our  ignorance  we 
fancy  that  strength  and  economy  are  enemies 
of  each  other,  and  that  use  and  beauty  are  of 
necessity  opposite  qualities.  This  refined  in- 
telligence taught  them  to  render  every  neces- 
sary part  of  their  constructions  such  exquisite 
ornaments,  that  the  ignorant  modern  looking 
at  them,  without  knowing  their  use,  fancies 
them  to  he  merely  ornamental. 

They  first  began  in  their  vaultings  with  re- 
ducing the  lateral  thrust  of  the  work  to  the 
smallest  limits,  by  cutting  out  all  the  otherwise 
more  level  and  hazardous  parts  of  the  vaulting, 
so  that  what  remained  scarcely  left  its  perpen- 
dicular bearing  upon  the  walls  : they  next 
greatly  reduced  further  the  weight  of  the 
vaulting,  by  forming  it  of  small  stone  ribs,  with 
a mere  thin  cuticle  of  lighter  materials  in 
short  and  narrow  panels  between  the  ribs; 
and  whereas  in  our  modern  brick  vaultings, 
the  groin-points  are  weak  by  their  bond,  and 
are  still  weaker  from  the  soft  and  inferior  na- 
ture of  the  bricks  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed (vulgarly  termed  “ cutters,”  and 
wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  any  good 
work),  and  we  know  scarcely  any  thing  of  the 
dynamics  of  such  a vault, — the  micl-eval 
builder  put  all  the  strength  in  the  ribs,  strutted 
his  ribs  across  as  he  deemed  necessary,  and 
made  every  strut  a beauty,  conducted  the  ac- 
tive force  dofrn  those  ribs  as  easily  as  water  is 
conducted  down  a pipe,  and  then  instead  of 
leaving  the  active  force  within  each  rib  to  ex- 
pend itself  in  committing  unknown  and  unre- 
strained damage  to  the  walls  of  the  fabric,  he 
united  their  force  in  one  point  so  that  he  could 
deal  with  it  as  an  active  power  well  ascertained; 
then  knowing  by  the  laws  of  the  resolution  of 
forces  the  way  in  which  the  united  thrust  of 
the  ribs  would  move,  he  counteracted  by  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  materials  set  in 
the  form  of  flying  buttresses,  pinnacles,  and 
wall-buttresses,  that  force  which  unrestrained 
might  have  endangered  the  walls.  Thus  by 
making  use  of  only  a small  qantity  of  materials 
every  particle  of  which  was  brought  into  ac- 
tive service,  he  was  enabled  to  carve,  ornament, 
and  .enrich  every  part  of  his  fabric  out  of  those 
funds  which  we  ignorant  moderns  expend  in 
raising  coarse  masses  which  perform  no  duty, 
or  ill-directed,  either  waste  much  of  their 
weight  and  strength,  or  else  employ  it  in  rend- 
ing and  dilapidating  the  fabric. 


N.  Nave 

A.  A.  Aisles. 

R.  R.  ffcc  Ribs  of  the  vaulting,  the  several  thrusts  of  which 
all  uniting  at  the  centre  C.  the  dynamic  action  is 
confined  to  one  point  tending  to  move  from  C to  F. 

F.  Flying-buttress,  falling  against  the  point  C in  the  di- 
rection exactly  suited  for  opposing  the  united  thrust 
of  the  vaulting-ribs. 


B.  Wall-buttress  from  which  the  flying-buttress  spring*. 
P.  Pinnacle. 

The  small  letters  indicate  the  repetition  of  sets  of  the 
same  parts  belonging  to  other  divisions  of  the  vaulting. 

The  author  comes  now  to  a department  of 
the  Dynamic  Knowledge  of  the  Gothic  Archi- 
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tects,  which  as  he  believes  it  outstrips  in  com- 
bination of  skill  and  beauty,  all  other  efforts  of 
the  architectural  practitioner,  ancient  or  mo- 


dern, affords  him  matter  of  surprise,  that  as  ! 
tar  as  he  knows  or  remembers,  it  has  not  been  I 
noticed  by  any  previous  writer. 


The  manner  in  which  the  Gothic  architects 
conducted  the  active  force  of  a vault  to  one 
place,  and  then  with  practical  certainty  counter- 
abutted  that  force  by  a small  quantity  of  mate- 
rials placed  exactly  in  the  situation  proper  for 
the  purpose,  has  just  been  shewn:  it  is  now 
proposed  to  shew  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  the  flying-buttresses,  the  wall- buttresses 
from  which  they  spring,  and  the  surmounting 
pinnacles,  are  together  disposed,  so  as  with  the 
most  delicate  union  of  the  extreme  of  beauty, 
to  unite  the  most  wonderful  economy  and  such 
a knowledge  of  mechanics  as  will  in  vain  be 
sought  for  in  any  other  description  of  build- 
ings. 

Having  found  out  exactly  the  precise  place 
where  the  active  force  of  the  vaulting  was 
pressing  against  the  wall,  they  distended  the 


flying;  buttress  or  arc-boutant  widely  at  that 
part,  in  the  same  manner  as  a modern  carpenter 
m temporary  shoring-places  a board  flat  against 
a dangerous  wall  ; they  then  gradually  con- 
centrated this  distention  of  the  wall-thrust 
into  one  point,  where  the  flving-buttress  joins 
he  wall-buttress  : thus  they  concentrated  at 
the  head  ot  the  wall- buttress  ail  the  active 
force  communicated  by  the  vaulting,  in  the 
same  manner  as  m wrestling  all  the  force  re- 
ceived by  the  arms  becomes  concentrated  in 
he  spine,  pressing  its  vertebra-  closely  to.re. 
ther : but  then  as  the  operation  of  this  force, 
would  have  required  the  wall -buttress  to  he 


made  sprawling  out  to  a vast  distance  from  the 
wall  in  order  to  prevent  the  active  power  from 
j throwing  it  over,  they  changed  the  course  of 
: the  active  force,  simply  by  running  up  the 
' ,lca(l  of  the  wall-buttress  in  the  form  of  a 
| pinnacle,  which  having  only  a direct  downward 
gravity,  by  the  resolution  of  forces,  so  changed 
the  course  of  the  active  force,  that  it  could  be 
confined  within  the  body  of  a buttress  of  com- 
paratively moderate  dimensions,— the  down- 
wardly-increasing gravity  of  the  wall-buttress 
in  fact  mingling  with  the  force  communicated 
to  it,  curved  the  direction  of  the  force  more 
and  more  inwards,  till  it  was  eventually  re- 
diffused  horizontally  over  the  broad  foundation 
of  the  buttress,  and  was  from  thence  commu- 
nicated to  the  earth  itself.  Thus  pinnacles, 
which  are  vulgarly  considered  merely  as  orna- 
ments, became  the  most  refined  instruments  in 
the  economy  and  security  of  ecclesiastical  and 
other  buildings,  and  like  the  position  of  the 
human  head,  had  a most  material  influence 
upon  the  stiffness  and  activity  of  the  whole 
frame.  With  this  knowledge,  it  was,  that  the 
Gothic  architects  proportioned  the  weight  and 
size  of  their  pinnacles,  and  when  we  see  them 
assuming  an  extraordinary  altitude,  as  at  Wor- 
. cester  Cathedral,  it  is  not  from  idle,  wild,  or 
luxuriant  caprice,  but  because  extraordinary 
| means  were  required  in  order  to  change  sud- 
denly  the  course  of  an  active  power,  which 
i would  otherwise  have  expended  itself  beyond 
the  body  of  the  abutment,  and  by  displacin'*-  it, 
have  brought  to  ruin  the  whole  work.*  ° 
They  did  not  always  stop  here,  for  knowing 
that  there  was  a portion  of  the  wall-buttress 
near  the  ground  and  adjoining  to  the  side 
aisles,  which  received  no  thrust,  and  lay  as  it 
were  dead,  this  they  cut  out  altogether,  as  at 
Gloucester  Cathedral, some  of  our  English  Chap- 
ter-houses, Westminster-hall,  and  some  of  the 
Continental  Cathedrals  which  have  chapels  set 


. inh!s  " Trilit®  TMorique  et  Pratique  dc  l’Art 

beautv  oVfhnhwhnithat  h°  had  sasac.ity,  enouSh  to  find  out  the 
beaut  j ol  the  whole  management  ot  the  Dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
and  that  he  saw  plainly  the  consolidating  effect,  which  the' 
1 nMr  f ■ c°yennJ  01  'h.°  Dome  has  upon  the  hollow  cone; 
i>ut  it  is  singular,  that  this  sagacity  did  not  preserve  him 
from  m some  sort  deprecating  the  oblique  meeting  oft™ 
sul,Port‘nS  P-ws  j he  did  not  perceive,  that  bc- 
. _des  the  enormous  collection  ot  surrounding  abutments  which 
e?nfc..l)03se^cs-tlje  perpendicular  extension  of  the 
i external peristylium  above  the  toot  of  the  cone,  acts  so  as  bv 
thc  resolution  of  forces  to  materially  change  the  direction  of 
] any  expanding  thrust  which  the  base  of  the  cone  raav  pos- 
I scVoficra  COnfinC  14  8trictly  with‘n  the  bodies  of  the  first 

y/lC 


— Bent  of  the  force  communicated  to  the  flying-buttress 
by  the  drilt  ot  the  vaulting,  which  force  would  proceed 
unrestrained  to  u,  if  the  pinnacle  were  removed,  and 
would  consequently  drive  over  the  wall-buttress  in  that 
direction. 

p—f.  The  direct  downward  force  of  the  gravity  of  the  pin-  I 
naclc.  a j i 

c—f.  The  active  direction  of  the  two  combined  forces  above 
stated,  more  and  more  restrained  in  its  downward  course,  I 
within  the  body  of  the  wall-buttress,  till  it  reaches  the 
ground  at  g. 

f>byP>c-  Parallelogram  of  forces. 


F—B.  Bent  of  the  Force  com- 
municated to  the  1st  Flying 
Buttresses. 

F.  B.  P.  C.  Parallelogram  of 
Forces. 

C—F.  Direction  of  the  com- 
bined Forces. 

f—h.  Bent  of  the  Force  com- 
municated from  the  1st  to 
the  2nd  Flying  Buttress. 
p—f.  The  direct  downward 
force  of  the  gravity  of  I he 
2nd  pinnacle. 

- f.  The  active  direction  of 
the  combined  forces  after 
leaving  the  2nd  Buttress, 
and  more  and  more  inflected 
till  it  reaches  the  ground 
at  g. 


§ 
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between  tl.eir  wall-buttresses  ;•  so  (fca‘ f“°‘* 
the  whole  form,  positton,  and  management  ot 
the  counter-abutments  of  Gothic  vaultings, 
were  like  those  of  a human  skeleton,  placed  in 
a leaning  posture,  with  the  bones  of  the  legs 
away  from  the  base,  those  of  the  hands  and 
arms  Dressing  against  the  moving  part  ot  the 
vault,  with  the  skull  erect  to  confirm  and  steady 
the  spine,  and  the  whole  strengthened  by  suffi- 

cient  flesh  and  muscle.  • 

That  the  true  mechanical  office  of  the  pin 
nacles  of  pointed  architecture  is  as  stated 
above,  appeared  to  the  author  to  be  so  evident, 
that  it  at  once  struck  him  after  coming  to  the 

knowledge,  that  the  double  set  of  flying-but- 
tresses  on  the  south  side  of  Westminster 
Abbey  must  be  respectively  inclined  so  as  to 
receive  within  their  solid  substance  the  pres- 
sure of  the  vaulting  ; and  that  on  account  of 
the  operation  of  the  two  sets  of  pinnacle-,  the 
lower  flying-buttress  must  be  set  moie  up- 
rightly than  the  upper  one  : this  u.Pon .t”1?.' 
tion  proved  to  be  the  ease,  shewing  that  f he 
original  builders  were  not  fully  versed  m the 
subject  (which  may  be  greatly  doubted),  W ren 
who  restored  these  buttresses,  was  so,  and 
probably  bv  Ids  great  scientific  knowledge  was 
enabled' to ’adjust  more  accurately  theu,Pr°P“ 
uositions.  The  great  masters  who  had  to  do 
with  this  fabric  could  not  avoid  the  great 
extra  consumption  of  materials  which  aiose 
from  removing  the  great  buttresses  away  from 
the  wall  out  into  the  cloister-green  in  older  to 
leave  room  for  the  north  avenue  ot  the  cloister  : 
hut  having  a difficult  task  to  perform,  they  per- 
formed it  with  admirable  skill  and  with ^know- 
ledge Greater  than  is  exhibited  in  man)  of  the 
Continental  Cathedrals,  some  of  which  have 
two  sets  of  buttresses  in  order  to  admit  side 

ChWi!h  what  humility  should  we  look  upon 
our  whole  modern  use’ of  buttresses,  pinnacles, 
and  abutments,  which  we  pretend  are  the  re- 
sults of  a far  outstripping  science,  and  ot  an 
Improved  taste, -while  men  whom  we  have 
been-  in  the  habit  of  calling  barbarians  have 
in  a dark  age  (more  enlightened  in  many  things 
than  the  best  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome)  at 
once  mingled  in  their  works,  poetry,  economy 
tiste  strength,  and  invention.— From  Essay 
on  the  Da-fine  of  Science  Sfc.  in  Modern  Lng- 

lish  Buildings.  By  Alfred  Bartholomew  Esq 
F.A.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Free-ma&ons  of  the 
Church.  . 


NORMAN  PORCH. 


We  are  indebted  to  an  esteemed  friend  for  the  above  drawing  of  the  North  Doorway  of  the 
Nave  of  Tachbrook  Church,  Warwickshire;  we  commend  it  for  its  clearness  and  simplicity, 
as  a °"ood  working  example  for  the  student  in  this  particular  style. 


ENGLISH  ARCHITECTS. 


Uitrramre. 


the  Monument  on  Fish-street-hill,  commenced 
in  1671,  by  an  order  of  the  Commons,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  great  fire,  and  the  re- 
building of  the  city,  was  also  far  advanced, 
and  when  finished,  in  1677>'yas  a realization  ot 
one  of  the  many  objects  designed  to  ornament 
the  new  metropolis.  The  plinth  sculptured 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN. 

( Continued,  from  the  last  No.) 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  plans  for  the 
building  had  now  been  decided  on,  yet  the 

progress  was  so  slow,  we  are  left  to  doubt  that  tne  new  meuupuns.  a *>« 
such  was  the  fact;  an  opposition  to  departure  |,y  Cibber,  still  retains  an  inscription  obnoxious 
from  the  form  and  interior  disposition  ot  fr0m  the  moment  th'  “l  1 u'’'1  1+0  ,vnr 

i i ..aot  tlrnnc  maintained  in  the  .,p  tVin  hirldino-  of  a 


A Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  the 

Churches  of  the  Division  of  Holland,  in  the 

County  of  Lincoln,  with  IUrntratsms  bg 

Stephen  Lewis,  Architect  T.  N.  Mor- 
ton, Boston,  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  OUl- 

veer  and  Weale,  London. 

Ip  all  those  who  have  the  opportunity  would 

do  as  much  as  Mr.  Lewin  has  attempted  for  the 
district  in  which  he  resides,  we  should  soon 
have  a collection  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance referring  to  our  ancient  parochial 
churches.  It  would  not  require  much  of  ab 
struse  calculation  to  prove,  that  the  combined 
purpose  of  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Lewin  upon 
something  of  the  plan  recommended  bv  us  in 
last  week’s  number,  under  the  head  Gothic 
Architecture,”  would  be  infinitely  more  eco- 
nomical and  advantageous  than  the  one  upon 


rrom  uie  xorm  aim  -- 

churches  in  past  times  was  maintained  in  the 
highest  quarters,  and  the  king,  always  singu- 
larly  indifferent  upon  religious  matters,  hesi- 
tated to  interpose  his  authority,  lhus  nine 
years  were  suffered  to  pass  merely  in  dealing 
the  site  and  in  preparations ; for  it  was  not 
until  1675  that  the  final  order  was  given  to 
proceed  with  the  new  structure.  Other  causes, 
however,  than  want  of  unanimity  have  been 
assigned  for  the  delay,  namely,  the  non-pro- 
ductiveness of  the  coal  tax  imposed  for  this 
especial  purpose,  and  the  very  moderate  pres- 
sure upon  the  labouring  hand,  as  compared 
with  modern  practice. 

Inert  as  may  have  been  the  overseers  and 
workmen  employed  under  Wren,  the  tide  ot 
his  personal  activity  had  fairly  set  in,  and 
for  nearly  half  a century  there  was  no  inter- 
mission to  its  onward  course ; the  quaint  yet 
expressive  summary  of  his  labours  given^  by 


irom  me  mumem.  me  chisel  had  done  its  work 
at  the  bidding  of  a faction;  national  justice 
has  been  tardy  in  decreeing  the  erasure  of  the 
calumny,  and  we  still  labour  under  the  reproach 
that 

“ London’s  proud  column  pointing  to  the  skies, 
Like  a tall  bully  lifts  its  head  and  lies.” 

Wren’s  great  work  now  proceeded  with  a 
steadiness  that  met  no  material  interruption 
until  the  placing  of  “ the  highest  or  last  stone 
on  the  top  of  the  lantern  (in  1710),  by  the 
hands  of  the  surveyor’s  son,  C.  Wren,  deputed 
by  his  father,  in  the  presence  of  that  excellent 
artificer,  Mr.  Strong,  his  son,  and  other  free 
and  accepted  masons,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
execution  of  the  work;”  having  occupied 
thirty-five  years  in  building.  M e will  not 
here  attempt  a professional  description,  or 
opinion  of  St.  Paul's  ; its  importance  as  the 
metropolitan  church,  and  the  particular  era  or 
• . . : nf  transition  OO  the 


5 Fiif  . XZS in.e°s  ha”,  more  than  ordinary  claim  to  a delibendr 


°r  „vi,L  public  spirit  and  enthusiasm  subsequent  Diograpuei  ; ~ u~  — i- — 

7 n .VhaTt brown  him.  Here  at  the  non-  jjljfc  snriched  the  reign  of  several  princes,  has  more 

for  his  art  has  thrown  ^ ^ ^ number  di  ed  the  last  0f  them.  A variety  of  canvass, n 

. i r l.  1 . t)  * • ,t.  _ ! , f,,  o mu  ft.  I hmloinp-  1 


of  sub- 
scribers which  such  a work  will  command), 
Mr.  Lewin  has  undertaken  what  the  title  jmr- 
novts  and  we  have  No.  XI.  before  us  toi  De- 
cember lost,  to  which  he  had  then  attained. 
This  work  will  circulate  locally  and  among 
a few  of  the  liberal  encourage™  ot  s“<*  ™ter‘ 
prises  ; whereas  it  is  entitled  to,  and  ™ght  to 
have  a national  circulation,  and  in  return  for 
Mr.  Lewin’s  generous  devotion  to  Ins  labour, 
he  ought  to  be  kept  in  countenance  by  and 
favoured  with,  the  corresponding  efforts  ot 
similar  labourers.  


. Nr.  “ the  New  Chel.ea  Church,  her  omittrfthe 

inactive  parts  of  the  vaU-buttresse.  in  order  to  admit  a free 

Ke'riita'  tnt  heT.r“  *h”t^  drift*ta7h“ aymg- 
and  the  addition  of  pinnacles  would  still  confine  the  drUt 

wUh  n the  present  wall-buttresses,  notwithstand.np  the  added 

Sof  the  new  side  vaults.  More  upon  this  subject  will  be 
seen  in  the  author’s  papers  on  the  Broken  Catenary, 


and  disgraced  the  last  of  them.  A variety  .. 
knowledge  proclaims  the  universality,  a multi 
plicity  of  works  the  abundance,  St.  Paul’s  the 
greatness  of  Sir  C.  Wren’s  genius.  The  no- 
blest temple,  the  largest  palace,  the  most 
sumptuous  hospital  in  such  a country  as  Bn- 
tain  are  all  the  works  of  the  same  hand. 

In  the  interval  preceding  the  laying  of  the 
foundations  of  St.  Paul’s  he  had  other  works 
in  hand.  The  theatre  at  Oxford,  built  and 
endowed  by  the  individual  munificence  of 
Arc), bishop  Sheldon,  was  the  first  completed 
(1669).  It  was  opened,  we  are  told,  by  a 
most  splendid  act,  and  the  architect  presented 
bv  the  founder  with  a golden  cup,  who  in  ad- 
dition appointed  him,  jointly  with  the  vice 
chancellor  of  the  university,  perpetual  curator 
of  the  fabric.  This  building  was  celebrated 
for  its  geometrical  roof,  covering  a space  eighty 
feet  long  by  seventy  broad,  without  the  aid  ot 
columns.  The  details  of  this  masterly  piece 
of  carpentry  are  extant,  but  too  elaborate  for 
explanation  at  this  moment.  The  erection  of 


than  ordinary  claim  to  ..  

canvassing.  We  are  told  historically  that ^the 
building  is  one  of  many  designs  submitted  bv 
the  architect,  and  that  finally  he  wrought  out 
tills,  which  by  repeated  alterations  had  been 
rendered  less  objectionable  to  parties  whom  it 
was  necessary  at  least  to  conciliate,  a disad- 
vantage entitled  to  full  weight  in  any  estimate 
to  be  formed  of  his  ability  from  the  example 

m AVren  had  also  had  it  in  command  from  the 
kino-  t„  submit  plans  for  laying  out  the  streets 
and  squares  of  the  new  city  ; the  principal  and 
secondary  of  the  former  he  proposed  should  be 
ninety  and  sixty  feet  wide,  and  lanes  thirty,  to 
the  exclusion  of  alleys  ; the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames,  from  London  Bridge  to  the  Temple 
Gardens  to  be  formed  into  a splendid  terrace, 
churches  to  be  built  in  the  principal  streets, 
as  easy  of  access,  and  suited  to  architectural 
display;  the  removal  of  all  grave-yards,  and 
the  substitution  of  cemeteries  to  be  marked 
out  at  a distance  from  the  populous  districts. 
There  is  indeed  scarcely  a feature  of  his  plan 
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that,  within  little  more  than  a qi 
century,  has  not  been  adopted  or  proposed; 
though  at  the  time  the  rights  of  property  were 
successfully  urged  against  it,  and  the  combined 
laxity  and  profligacy  of  the  government  had 
left  it  neither  energy  nor  means  to  combat  op- 
position. But  to  'revert  to  more  tangible 
matter.  The  present,  much  more  than  any 
other  intervening  period  since  the  year  lb/d, 
is  one  of  church  building;  the  fifty  churches 
of  London,  exclusive  of  St.  Paul  s,  built  by 
Wren  are  therefore  likely  to  excite  more  than 
usual  attention— fifty  designs  carried  into 
execution  and  superintended,  the  greater  num- 
her  simultaneously,  and  the  whole  within 
twenty-five  years,  by  one  hand  and  one  mind  . 
Nor  are  these  to  be  likened  to  the  puny  efforts 
of  a builder  of  conventicles;  we  have  before 
us  a classification  of  them,  for  which,  though 
we  do  not  vouch,  we  believe  to  be  in  the  main 
correct ; ten  have  no  further  peculiarity  than 
great  solidity  of  workmanship ; ten  bear 
marks  of  the  propriety  and  elegance  which  dis- 
tinguish his  more  elaborate  works;  and  ten 
are  free  restorations  of  churches  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire;  ten  in  classic  character  and 
skill  in  design  and  execution,  are  equal  to  any 
of  similar  pretensions  in  Britain  ; and  ten  are 
deservedly  celebrated  for  splendour  of  eleva- 
tion, the  geometrical  accuracy  of  their  towers 
and  steeples,  and  the  completeness  of  then- 
interior  arrangements.  In  the  metropolis,  the 
ordinary  perambulations  of  every  day  present 
to  view  some  or  other  of  these  fine  buildings: 
St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge;  St.  Stephen  s, 
W allbrook ; St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside ; 
St  Bride’s  Fleet-street;  St.  Clement  s Danes, 
Strand  ; and  St.  Andrew’s,  Ilolborn,  are  too 
prominently  placed  to  be  out  of  ken  of  the 
most  careless  observer. 

Turnin'*-  from  ecclesiastical  to  civil  archi- 
tecture, we  find  equally  important  memorials 
of  talent  and  industry.  Chelsea  College,  the 
retreat  of  the  military  veterans  of  the  United 
Empire,  owes  its  origin  to  the  suggestions  of 
Stephen  Fox,  the  patriotic  and  worthy  ancestor 
of  the  Holland  family,  who  found  means  to 
stimulate  even  a Charles  the  Second  to  dis- 
burse from  the  usually  scanty  contents  ot  his 
privy  purse  a considerable  sum  towards  the 
buildimr.  Of  this  national  institution  Wren 
was  not  only  the  architect,  but  in  his  quality  of 
commissioner  prescribed  the  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances by  which  it  lias  been  so  long  success- 
fully governed.  . , 

The  palace  at  Winchester  is,  perhaps,  next 
in  order  of  date  after  Chelsea  College;  the 
kina  had  a predilection  for  the  spot,  which  he 
personally  pointed  out  to  the  architect,  and  a 
building,  destined  never  to  be  finished,  was 
commenced.  There  are  conflicting  opinions 
upon  the  propriety  of  the  style,  as  well  as  the 
choice  of  site;  with  the  latter  H ren  had  no- 
thing to  do  ; with  the  former  just  so  much  as 
to  develop  masses  without  the  adjuncts  of 
equilibrium  and  ornament  to  constitute  the 
entirety  he  contemplated.  Winchester  Palace 
has  been  converted  to  meaner  purposes  than  a 
king’s  lodging,  having  served  as  a dep6t  for 
prisoners  of  war,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  a 
barrack  for  troops.  „r 

There  are  two  other  great  efforts  oi  W ren  s 
genius  worthy  of  study,  though  widely  differ- 
ing  in  style.  ' Hampton  Court  and  Greenwich 
Hospital  will  scarcely  cease  to  be  objects  or 
popular  admiration  and  delight  from  the  faci- 
lity with  which  they  may  he  visited  We  are 
indebted  to  Mary,  consort  of  M llliam  111., 
both  for  the  extension  of  the  palace,  and  the 
erection  and  establishment  of  the  naval  hos- 
pital. At  Hampton  Court  the  architect  ap- 
pears to  have  been  trammelled  by  the  opinions 
of  the  king,  who  was  adverse  to  a design  ot 
far  more  splendid  elevation  and  proportions 
preferred  by  the  Queen;  this  interference 
with  better  taste  decided  the  question,  and  the 
existing  additions  to  the  old  palace  built  by 
Wolsey,  were  made ; neither  was  the  rough 
soldier,  William,  slow  in  avowing  the  share 
he  had  taken  in  deciding  the  plan,  for  upon  a 
notice  by  one  of  the  courtiers  about  his  person 
of  the  lowness  of  the  cloisters  under  the  palace, 
he  is  said  to  have  turned  upon  his  heel  like 
a challenged  sentinel,  answering  sharply, 
“ Such  were  my  express  orders.’ 

Greenwich  Hospital  we  consider  to  be  a 
free  example  of  Wren’s  manner;  he  had,  it  is 
true,  to  adapt  his  plans  to  the  structure  already 
built  by  Charles  II.,  and  that  by  Inigo  Jones, 
called  the  Queen’s  house,  but  there  is  an  ab- 


sence of  constraint  and  a harmonious  mag- 
nificence that  confirm  the  integrity  of  the  de- 
sign. There  are  few  who  would  not  recog- 
nize in  this  structure  the  same  conceptions 
that  produced  St.  Paul’s  ; his  favourite  feature, 
the  dome,  is  preserved,  and  much  of  the  detail 
is  corroborative  of  the  taste  for  classic  archi- 
tecture that  pervaded  his  mind. 

Many  other  public  edifices  were  built  by 
Wren ; of  these  the  late  Royal  Exchange  is 
fresh  in  recollection;  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  chapel  of  Ema- 
nuel College  were  also  executed  by  him  ; and  a 
yet  more  important  trust  was  confided  to  him 
in  1698  in  the  appointment  he  received  of  sur- 
veyor for  the  repair  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Here  we  may  not  omit  to  observe  that  his  re- 
ports on  the  state  of  that  building  shew  clearly 
the  bias  of  his  mind  to  have  been  inimical  to 
the  ancient  style  of  church  architecture ; always 
a cautious  man,  he  knew  that  these  opinions 
could  be  more  safely  declared  in  1/00,  than 
in  1 673  and  subsequent  years,  and  he  did  not 
neglect,  in  these  documents,  to  impugn  both  its 
principles  and  practice  ; the  venerable  edifice 
was  in  his  hands,  and  he  might  have  spared 
his  exotic  engraftings  ; but  during  this  his  last 
work,  age  was  fast  stealing  upon  him,  and  to 
say  the  least,  the  taste  that  could  direct  the  re- 
storation of  the  towers  of  the  western  front 
in  the  mixed  and  corrupt  style  they  exhibit, 
had  become  vitiated. 

Upon  the  accession  of  George  I.,  after  pub- 
lic, and  often  unpaid,  services  of  fifty  years, 
this  eminent  man  was  unfeelingly  superseded 
in  his  office  of  surveyor-general,  and  he  re- 
tired in  his  eighty-sixth  year  without  remon- 
strance or  observation,  either  on  his  own 
part  or  that  of  his  family,  to  pass  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  life  at  Hampton  Court.  \Val- 
pole  says  of  him  at  this  period,  that  “ having 
lived  to  see  the  completion  of  St.  Paul’s,  a 
fabric  and  an  event  which  one  cannot  wonder 
left  such  an  impression  of  content  on  the  mind 
of  the  good  old  man,  that  being  carried  to  see 
it  once  a year,  it  seemed  to  recal  a memory 
that  was  almost  deadened  to  every  other  use.  ’ 
For  five  years  longer  he  was  cheered  by  the 
solicitudes  of  his  family  ; nature  failed  almost 
imperceptibly,  but  his  end  now  approached, 
and  was  so  peaceful  as  to  have  been  at  the  mo- 
ment unobserved.  This  event  happened  on  the 
25th  February,  1723,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of 
his  age. 

Contemporary  writers  of  the  time  immedi- 
ately following  the  death  of  Wren,  are  unani- 
mous in  eulogising  his  character.  Profes- 
sionally he  kept  in  view  the  essentials  of  success, 
beauty',  usefulness,  and  durability.  Constant 
study  of  the  classic  styles,  and  an  ardent  seek- 
ing to  apply  them  on ‘the  great  scale,  decided 
the  decorative  features  of  his  buildings  ; an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  requirements 
of  society  secured  appropriateness  in  what- 
ever he  undertook  ; and  his  familiarity  with 
the  sciences  rendered  him  confident  in  his  art. 
He  neverattained  the  extent  in  construction  to 
which  the  application  of  geometrical  princi- 
ples would  have  led  him  ; all  his  structures  are, 
therefore,  far  within  the  limits  usually  acknow- 
ledged as  those  of  safety  and  durability. 

In  private  life  he  was  amiable,  and  in  dispo- 
sition rather  passive  than  obtrusive  ; kind  and 
generous  to  his  family  and  dependents,  and 
esteemed,  beyond  precedent,  in  every  circle  to 
which  his  numerous  acquirements  had  intro- 
duced him. 

The  oratorical  powers  of  Wren  were  any 
thing  but  brilliant;  his  inauguration  discourse 
on  taking  the  professor’s  chair  of  astronomy  at 
Gresham  College,  is  highly  figurative  and 
somewhat  bombastic.  Of  his  writing  little  is 
extant,  but  it  is  far  better  than  his  oratory;  we 
select  a specimen  paragraph,  his  opinion  on 
architecture,  from  the  Parenialia. 

“ Architecture  hath  its  political  uses;  publick 
buildings  being  the  ornament  of  a country  ; it 
establishes  a nation,  draws  people  and  com- 
merce; makes  the  people  love  their  country, 
which  passion  is  the  original  of  all  great  ac- 
tions in  a commonwealth.  1 he  emulation  of 
the  cities  of  Greece  was  the  true  cause  of  their 
greatness.  The  obstinate  valour  of  the  Jews, 
occasioned  by  the  love  of  their  temple,  was  a 
cement  that  held  together  that  people  for  many 
ages,  through  infinite  changes.  The  care  of 
publick  decency  and  convenience  was  a great 
cause  of  the  establishmentof  the  Low  Countries, 
and  of  many  cities  in  the  world.  Modern 


Rome  subsists  by  the  ruins  and  imitation  of 
the  old;  as  does  Jerusalem  by  the  Temple  of  the 
Sepulchre,  and  other  remains  of  Helena’s 
zeal.” 


He  was  buried  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
with  the  following  laconic,  but  appropriate  epi- 
taph : — 

“ Si  quteras  monumentum,  circumspice.” 

“ If  you  seek  liis  monument,  look  around.” 


oua  COSSSS?OW3SNCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — It  would  no  doubt  be  desirable  to  many  of 
your  readers  (who,  like  myself,  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  methods  of  warming  and  venti- 
lating buildings)  to  have  a more  clear  explanation 
of  M°r.  Hope’s  plan  as  given  in  your  10th  number; 
whether  the  flues  are  formed  with  brick  or  metal, 
and  also  the  connection  they  have  with  the  stove,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  desired  effect.  Any  information  on 
the  above  subject  will  oblige 

Yours  sincerely, 

An*  Architectural  Student. 
Exeter,  April  24th,  1843. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir,— When  The  Builder  was  first  announced, 
no  one  hailed  its  appearance  with  greater  welcome 
than  myself,  and  I may  say,  with  your  Yorkshire 
friend,  that  I have  been  like  a walking  advertise- 
ment, spreading  it  far  and  wide,  being  aware  it 
would  be  a channel  of  communication,  conveying 
information  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  kind, 
thereby  informing  the  mind  and  bringing  matter  to 
and  from  individuals  who  would  otherwise  have 
remained  in  obscurity,  and,  like  the  rose,  have  spent 
their  fragrance  in  the  desert  air ; and  it  is  with 
pleasure  I see  the  opening  bud  expand,  through 
every  number  that  makes  its  appearance ; ’tis, 
therefore,  far  from  me  to  take  up  its  pages  but  for 
a practical  purpose,  but  I think  a little  explanation 
is  required,  as  regards  myself  and  the  public  gene- 
rally, in  answer  to  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  letter  in  your 
last  number. 

As  regards  the  double  and  single  acting  stove, 
as  given  in  No.  10,  and  its  practicability  for  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  buildings,  as  shewn  in  plans  and 
sections,  I do  say  it  is  altogether  my  own.  I have 
for  the  last  twenty  years  used  some  of  the  arrange- 
ments therein  contained,  and  to  a good  and  practi- 
cal purpose ; for  instance,  I have  applied  the  cold 
air  flue  for  ventilation,  and  to  cure  smoky  chimneys, 
and  it  has  scarcely  ever  failed  ; but  the  manner  of 
application  has  been  as  situation  or  circumstances 
required.  And  as  regards  hot-air  flues,  I have 
used  them  with  great  success  for  a variety  of  pur- 
poses; but  it  will  suffice  to  mention  one.  Some, 
years  ago,  I fixed  a common  furnace-grate  under 
ground,  the  flues  passing  backwards  and  forwards 
under  the  floor  of  a room,  the  room  above  having  a 
lattice-floor  to  allow  of  a free  circulation  of  warm 
air ; both  rooms  were  heated  to  a great  height  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  hides,  and  the  desired  object 
was  completely  effected,  and  coal  of  the  very  worst 
description  was  used.  But  it  is  only  within  the 
last  six  weeks  that  my  attention  lias  been  turned  to 
applyiug  these  different  means  to  the  ordinary  stove, 
whereby  the  fire  is  kept  to  the  principal  rooms,  and 
the  otherwise  waste  heat  applied  to  the  rooms 
above,  &c.  I am  not  at  all  aware  this  is  an  in- 
fringement upon  Mr.  B.’s  right,  as  what  I have 
seen  of  his  invention  as  regards  the  make  of  his 
stove  or  apparatus,  there  is  no  similarity  whatever. 
I think  no  one  would  take  them  for  twin  brothers. 
Perhaps  Mr.  B.  will  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  favour  your  subscribers  with  details 
and  drawings  of  his  plan  in  a future  number  of  The 
Builder,  which  I should  be  most  happy  to  see,  or 
otherwise  we  had  better  conclude  with  the^  wise 
man,  “ There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 

In  answer  to  your  Exeter  correspondent,  if  it  be 
worth  his  while,  I have  a rude  model  of  my  plan, 
which  I shall  be  most  happy  to  shew  him.  Apolo- 
gizing for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  valuable  time 
and  space, 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  Hope, 

Clerk  of  Works  of  the  Wesleyan  Theological 
Institution,  Richmond. 
Richmond,  April  24,  1843. 

Ely. — We  hear  that  the  noble,  and  almost  un- 
rivalled Early-Engjish  Barn,  at  Ely,  has  been  re- 
cently demolished  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  on  the 
ground  that  the  repairs  it  required  were  too  ex- 
pensive. The  loss  of  this  building,  one  of  the  very 
few  of  that  date  now  left  in  England,  is  irreparable. 
— Ecclesiologisl. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  LIBRARIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir,— Having  been  a reader  of  your  useful 
journal,  and  considering  the  following  question  not 
inappropriate  in  the  columns  of  your  magazine,  I 
forward  it  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  you  or  some  of 
your  numerous  readers  will  favour  me  with  an 
early  answer  : it  is — Are  there  any  architectural  sub- 
scription libraries  in  London,  or  in  the  country  ? if 
so,  what  are  their  general  rules  and  regulations  ? 
In  Sheffield  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  I be- 
lieve that,  were  such  formed  on  a proper  basis, 
they  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  profession, 
especially  to  the  junior  branches  of  it. 

The  supply  of  knowledge  in  this  our  day  is 
more  plentiful  than  it  was  in  former  years,  therefore 
I have  often  wondered  that  gentlemen  have  not 
oftener  associated  together  for  the  establishment  of 
such  societies  as  I have  above  rlluded  to. 

I am,  Sir,  with  ardent  wishes  for  your  success, 

Sheffield,  April  19,  1843.  ' W. 

The  evil  which  the  writer  of  the  foregoing- 
letter  complains  of  isonethatso  forcibly  pressed 
itself  upon  our  attention  many  years  ago  while 
residing  in  the  country,  that  we  applied  to  Mr. 
Weale  to  know  whether  some  arrangement 
could  not  be  come  to  to  supply  to  us  a remedy 
for  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  have 
access  to  a suitable  collection.  The  provincial 
architect  is  placed  at  wonderful  odds  below  his 
metropolitan  brother  professor  in  this  respect. 
Here,  in  London,  is  the  British  Museum,  and 
many  facilities  of  reference  to  those  expensive 
works,  that  by  reason  of  their  expense  are 
shut  out  from  the  reach  of  most  private  book 
collectors.  Since  receiving  our  correspon- 
dent’s letter,  we  have  made  further  inquiries, 
w ith  a view  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  large 
circulating  librarians  to  add  a fair  collection 
of  architectural  works  to  their  stock, 
and  to  forward  them  in  parcels  as  is 
now  done  by  their  other  books  to 
country  subscribers  on  payment  of  the 
usual  subscription  of  so  many  guineas  per 
annum.  We  have  applied  to  Mr.  Bull  and 
Mr.  Churton,  both  owners  of  country  circu- 
lating libraries,  but  have  not  obtained  much 
encouragement,  and  we  are  disposed  to  fall 
back  upon  and  recommend  a plan  upon  which 
we  were  about  to  act,  at  the  time  above 
referred  to,  which  is,  that  a number  of  archi- 
tects in  the  country'  should  subscribe,  say  their 
five  or  ten  guineas  each,  and  with  the  fund 
purchase  a well-selected  class  of  books,  which 
the  expenditure  of  a round  sum  would  enable 
them  to  get  at  an  advantage;  that  then, 
by  a sort  of  ballot,  these  books  should 
be  distributed  amongst  them  to  circu- 
late from  hand  to  hand  until  they  had 
made  the  round  of  the  subscribers,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  the  circulation  a distribution 
should  be  made  in  equal  shares  as  to  value, 
either  by  agreement  among  themselves  as  to 
the  books  they  would  have,  or  by  ballot.  To 
prevent  the  laying  in  of  books  already  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  the  parties,  those  books 
might  form  part  of  the  circulation ; and  thus, 
with  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  and 
probably  as  much  in  books  in  hand,  a library 
might  be  formed,  of  which  all  the  subscribers 
would  have  the  reading,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
term  the  full  value  of  their  subscription,  and, 
as  we  have  shewn,  probably  a larger  value  than 
their  own  disbursement  of  their  subscription 
would  have  procured.  There  will  require  the 
working  out  of  a few  details  to  complete  such 
a plan,  but  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  in- 
strumental in  it  in  any  way.  A large  town 
like  Sheffield  might  have  a dozen  books  at 
once.  These  might  pass  on  to  Leeds,  and  so 
on  through  a prescribed  route.  If  any  gentle- 
men like  to  send  us  their  names,  we  will  do 
our  best  in  completing  the  subscription  list. 


MR.  CUMMINS’  WORKMEN. 

We  have  lo  correct  a mistake  in  No.  10.  In 
the  postscript  of  the  letter  from  a Young  Joiner, 
wherein  we  are  made  to  put  to  his  credit  six 
shillings  instead  of  sixpence.  We  have  to- 
day another  letter  from  Acanthus,  with  the 
spirit  of  which  we  are  particularly  well  pleased, 
as  he  encloses  sixpence  as  his  contribution, 
which  we  consider  a generous  concession  to  a 
principle  that  we  had  to  advocate  in  opposition 
to  some  of  his  prejudices.  His  example  is  a 
good  one,  and  we  hope  will  have  its  weight 
with  those  who  calumniate  the  societies  of 
which  he  is  a member. 


ELIZABETHAN  BOOKCASE  OR  WARDROBE. 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  submitting  this  beautiful  specimen  of  our  young  friend’s  ability, 
and  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  equally  agreeable  to  our  readers,  and  may  be  turned  to  much 
account.  It  will  admit  of  dissection  and  application  in  various  ways — the  pannels  are  suited  to 
many  objects  by  enlargement  or  contraction,  and  the  lower  part  as  a chest,  side-piers,  &c. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

April  11. 

The  meeting  was  commenced  by  reading  an  ap- 
pendix to  Mr.  Mackain’s  accounts  of  the  Glasgow 
Water  Works,  which  was  read  at  the  last  meeting. 
It  described  the  construction  of  a reservoir  for 
supplying  the  new  portion  of  the  city,  situated 
nearly  four  miles  from  the  works,  at  a height  ot 
nearly  106  feet  from  the  Clyde.  In  order  to  take 
the  utmost  advantage  of  a limited  space,  the  sides  | 
of  the  reservoir  were  made  of  cast  iron  plates,  con- 
nected with  a floor  composed  of  Arbroath  pave- 
ment, fastened  together  with  iron  cramps,  and  the 
joints  pointed  with  cement.  It  is  supported  on  j 
consecutive  layers  of  sand,  clay,  and  rubble.  The  j 
interior  dimensions  are  123  feet  long,  85  feet  6 | 
inches  wide,  and  11  feet  deep,  and  the  whole  is  , 
covered  by  three  wrought  iron  roofs,  each  of  28  feet  i 
6 inches  span.  A drawing  was  exhibited  of  the 


great  Coradino  Tank,  erected  in  the  island  of  Malta 
in  the  years  1841  and  1842,  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Arrow- 
smith,  A.  T.  C.  E.,  superintendent  of  Government 
Works.  It  is  the  largest  modern  covered  tank  in 
Europe,  and  it  will  contain  13,000  tons  of  water. 
It  is  destined  to  form  part  of  the  projected  water 
works  for  supplying  Malta  with  good  water,  a de- 
scription of  which  was  promised.  A letter  was 
read  from  the  late  Sir  J.  Robinson,  giving  a short 
account  of  the  Artesian  Well  at  Paris.  After  de- 
tailing the  various  disasters  attendant  upon  the 
work,  before  the  water  was  reached,  at  a depth  of 
1,794  feet  English,  and  at  a cost  of  upwards  of 
12,000/.  sterling,  the  letter  proceeded  to  give  Sir 
John’s  objections  to  the  idea  of  the  contortions 
suffered  by  the  copper  tube  being  due  to  the  hy- 
drostatic pressure.  He  attributed  it  to  the  violent 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  forced  down  the  bored 
hole,  and  even  more  so  in  withdrawing  it. 


THE  BUILDER. 


KINGSTON  BRIDGE,  SURREY. 


The  in.:  are  few-  subjects  in  the  march  of 
architectural  improvement  which,  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a century,  have  made  more 
lapid  strides  in  the  embellishment  of  our 
capital  than  the  bridges,  which  unite  the 
shores  of  the  noble  Thames,  not  only  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  its  more  populous  neigh- 
bourhood, but  also  those  of  a more  remote 
distance,  which  tor  the  chastity  of  design  and 
elegance  deserve  our  notice.  Hence  our, 
artist  has  favoured  us  with  a faithful  delinea-  I 
tmn  of  the  one,  as  it  is  erected  at  Kingston,  I 
which  at  once  bespeaks  its  own  merits.  The  I 
old  bridge  was  of  wood,  and  of  similar  dange- 


rous and  unsightly  construction  as  those  of 
Battersea,  Putney,  and  Hampton.  It  became 
so  dangerous  and  dilapidated  in  the  year  1825, 
that  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Lapidge,  the 
county  surveyor  of  Surrey,  it  was  proposed 
to  substitute  the  above  beautiful  structure 
ot  which  he  was  the  author;  the  corpo- 
ration of  Kingston  having  obtained  the 
necessary  Act  ot  Parliament,  the  bridge  was 
forthwith  commenced,  and  completed  "within 
three  years,  and  including  all  the  expenses  of 
the  approaches,  &c.,  did  not  exceed  the  origi- 
nal estimate  of  40,000/.  (a  rare  instance  In 
engineering  undertakings).  The  bridge  is  of 
Grecian  architecture,  consisting  of  rive  ellipti- 
cal arches  similar  to  London  Bridge,  which 


was  not  selected  and  commenced  till  about  six 
months  after  the  Kingston  Bridge  was  begun, 
I which  maintains  the  fact  of  its  being  the  'ori- 
ginal design  of  its  artist,  and  not  a copy  of  the 
former,  as  has  been  asserted.  The  abutments 
arc  terminated  by  circular  towers,  over  two  of 
which  are  the  toll-houses.  The  structure  is 
surmounted  by  a cornice  and  balustrade  with 
galleries  oyer  the  piers.  The  space  of  the 
centre  arch  is  (id  feet,  the  side  arches  are  56  and 
52  feet.  Tim  length  of  the  bridge  is  382  feet, 
the  width  25  feet.  It  was  completed  and 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  ijth  July,  1828, 
thus  affording  an  elegant  and  safe  communi- 
cation between  the  ancient  town  of  Kingston 
and  Hampton  Wick  and  Bushev. 


TEMPLE  CHURCH. 

We  have  not  time  to  do  justice  in  0”r 

WitTiT"  ‘he  exquisitely 

beaut, lul  hthograph  of  this  notoriou( 

edifice.  Mr.  Essex  has  produced  a work  which 
must  stamp  Mm  high  in  the  ranks  of  architee- 
tura  draughtsmen,  and  he  will  obtain  the 
thanks  of  every  lover  of  the  graphic  art  and 
admirer  of  the  Temple  Church"  for  this  fnith- 
ful  and  beautiful  delineation  of  its  interior. 

purposes!  Ml,rn  l°  lliiS  SUbJeCt  general 

PROPOSED  NEW  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

A the  bet(er  regulating  the  Buildings  of 

the  Metropolitan  Districts,  and  to  provide  for 
the  Drainage  thereof. 

[Note.— The  Words  printed  in  Italia  are  proposed 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Committee.]  P P 

W”“E“  k,is  cxPedient  to  alter  and  amend  the  Laws 
now  in  lorcc  for  die  regulation  of  Bnildings  in  tile  Me' 
tropohs  anti  in  the  neighbourhood  thereof,  and  to  provide 
for  the  more  effectual  Drainage  of  such  Buildings  ■ Br 
it  Enacted,  by  the  The  QUEEN'S  most  Excellent 
Majesiv.  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Lords  Spousal  ami  Temporal,  and  Commons,  to  lids 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authoritv  of 
thesame,  THAT  from  and  after  theFirst  (fay  January^ 
One  thousand  Light  hundred  and  Forty-four , the  follow- " 

!ngffr  S ,a  br  a,.Ul  the  Sameale  hereb)-  repealed  (except 
so  far  as  any  ol  the  said  .Acts  may  repeal  any  other  Act  ! 
either  wholly  or  partly),  and  except  as  to  offences  com' 
mmed,  penalties  incurred,  and  fees  payable,  and  any  pro! 
ccedings  taken  or  commenced,  or  which  might  be  ! 
taken  or  commenced,  under  the  first  of  the  hereinafter 
referred  to  Acts,  on  or  before  the  said  First  dag  of  : 
January,  One  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  Forty-  I 
four,  which  shall  be  taken,  commenced  or  prosecuted  1 
and  recoverable  and  completed  as  if  this  Act  had  not  I 
been  made ; (that  is  to  say), 

An  Act  passed  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  I 
reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  Georoe  the  Third, 
intituled  An  Act  for  the  further  and  better  Regu- 
lation of  Buildings  and  Party  Walls,  a„u  for  the 
more  enectuaHy  preventing  Mischiefs  by  Fire  within 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the 
Libert  ies  thereof,  and  other  the  Parishes,  Precincts 
and  Places  within  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality’ 
the  Parishes  of  Saint  Mary-le-bon,  Paddington 
Saint  Luke,  Chelsea,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex:  and  for  indemnifying,  under 
certain  Conditions,  Builders  and  other  Persons 
against  the  Penalties  to  which  thev  are  or  may  be 
liable  for  erecting  Buildings  within  the  Limits  afore- 
said contrary  to  Law 

i,  cA.1\ACxrPaSSed  in  lhe  fiflicth  *ear  of  rite'  reign  of  I 

his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  intituled, 

An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  fourteenth  year  of 

his  present  Majesty,  for  the  better  regulation  of 


Buildings  and  Party  Walls,  and  for  the  more  effec- 
tually  preventing  Mischiefs  by  Fire  within  the  Cities 
ot  London  and  Westminster,  by  permitting  John's 
1 atent  Tessera  to  be  used  in  covering  of  Houses  and 
uddings  within  the  Places  therein  mentioned 
And  further  be  it  Enacted,  That  from  and  after 
the  said  hirst  dm,  of  January,  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  Forty-four,  so  much  of  an  Act  passed 
in  the  Session  held  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  William  the 
Fourth,  intituled,  An  Act  for  the  better  Regula- 
tion ol  Chimneysweepers  and  their  Apprentices, 
•and  lor  the  safer  Construction  of  Chimneys  and 
,, lucf } , and,  ^ Act  passed  in  the  Session  held  in 
lhe  thud  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  , 
Majesty,  intituled,  ‘‘An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of 
Uumuey  Sweepers  and  Chimneys,"  respectively,  a* 
relates  to  the  construction  and  regulation  of  Chim-  I 
neys  and  Flues  within  the  limits  of  this  Act,  but  not  i 
otherwise,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed.  ! 
AND  for  the  better  comprehension  of  the  terms  used  ! 
in  tins  Act;  Be  it  Enacted,  That  the  following  words  and  I 
expressions  shall  throughout  this  Act  have  the  several  I 
SS  ll|?r1cbj'  “f"*  10  «*»,  nln  where  the 
, ° “q  a11  1,0  reP“E"»"‘  to  set'll  construction;  (that  is 

The  tvonl  “building”  shall  comprise  all  htiild.  I 
tugs  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  not  being  bridges 
Hrn™i“pTS  “"'‘orground,  and  excepting  all 
Koval  Palaces,  houses  anti  buildings  being  in  the 
possession  or  used  or  emplovcd  Tor  the  use  or 
setTtcc  ot  Her  Majesty,  iter  heirs  and  successors  ■ 

The  term  “external  wall-  shall  comprise  all 
ot  let  walls  of  buildings  now  or  hereafter  to  he  built 
which  shall  stand  wholly  upon  ground  of  the  owner 
of  such  buildings,  and  shall  not  he  used  or  intended 
to  he  used  as  party  wolis  under  the  definition  herein, 
alter  contained,  whether  the  same  shall  adioin  or 
not  to  other  outer  or  to  parly  walls  : 

lhe  term  “party  wall”  shall  comprise  all  walls 
which  shall  be  used  or  intended  to  be  used  as  a sepa- 
™r°f.  °’1C,  b"iWillg;  from  another,  and  also  all 
walls  winch  shall  stand  upon  ground  not  wholly  b<>- 
longtng  to  the  same  ownership  or  occupation  • 

The  word  “street"  shall  include  every  square 
circus,  crescent,  street,  road,  place,  row,  mews! 
lane  or  place  used  or  which  may  be  used  or  is  de- 
signed to  be  used  as  a carriage-way  : 

The  word  “alley”  shall  include  any  court, alley 
passage  or  other  public  place  which  maybe  used  or 
is  desigued  to  be  used  as  a footway  only : 

I he  word  “ owner  ” shall  mean  the  person  or  per- 
sons  in  possession  or  receipt  of  the  rents  or  profits  of 
any  tenement : 

The  word  “surveyor”  shall  include  all  surveyors 
to  be  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  whoso 
appointment  is  confirmed  by  this  Act,  and  also  all  i 
deputy  surveyors  to  be  appointed  in  like  manner  : i 

And  the  word  “surveyor”  shall  always  be  taken 
o mean  the  surveyor  ill  whose  district  the  buildings 
street  or  alley,  or  oilier  subject  matter  shall  lie  ■ ® 

And  the  term  “already  built  " si, all  apply  to  ail 
” alleJs  built  or  laid  out  before 
and^Tmw, eight  hundred 


And  the  term  “ hereafter  to  be  built  ” shall  apply 
to  all  buildings,  streets  or  alleys  to  be  built  or  laid 
out  after  the  First  day  of  January  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  Forty-four: 

| The  word  “ Month”  shall  be  taken  to  mean  ca- 

| lendar  Month  : 

I T1;0  ,,0,  lls  “ Clerk  of  the  Peace  " si, all  mean  the 

Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  or  place  within 
winch  the  building  or  other  subject  matter  is  situate  ; 

44  Two  Justices  of  the  Peace”  shall  mean  Two 
Justices  ofthc  Peace  for  the  county  within  which  the 
building  or  other  subject  matter  is  situate  - except 
when  the  budding  or  other  subject  matter  is  within 
tin.  City  ot  London  or  the  Liberties  thereof,  then  any 
matter  or  tiling  to  be  done  by  Two  Justices  of  the 
i eacc  may  be  done  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City 
ot  London,  or  any  Two  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
said  City  : 

And  all  words  importing  the  singular  number  and 
masculme  gender  respectively,  shall  include  respec- 
tively the  plural  number  and  feminine  gender  : 

A S<|iiarc  shall  contain  One  hundred  square  or  su- 
perficial Feet : 

I That  the  limits  of  this  Act  shall  bn 

t - i SUI'11  ],arl!  «"<1  places  lying  on  the 

I north  sale  p,  ,i,e  Hirer  Thames  as  a, e within  the  exter  or 
j ^radaries  of  the  parishes  of  Fulham,  Kensington  Pad 
I ?‘,ns  °"'  HamPstead.  Hornsey,  Tottenham,  Saint  Pancras 
w 1“!®“  , srW,,"B',' J”'  Ilack,,IT.  Stratford,  Brum- 

mi’,  P<:  ] "*  and  also  such  part  of  the  pa- 

of  Chelsea  as  lies  to  the  north  of  the  said  parish  of 
Kensington,  and  also  all  such  parts  and  places  ^in"-  on 
be  south  side  of  the  said  river  as  are  wiS  .he  S 
boundaries  ol  the  parishes  of  Woolwich,  Charlton,  Green- 
Umbci"’ 

E"acl«!,  That  all  buildings  already  built.or 
Uds  I n "r“"cr  boNt  within  the  external  limits  of 

this  Act,  whether  upon  new  or  old  lot  nidations,  or  on  fonn- 
dations  partly  new  and  partly  old,  shall  be  distinguished 
and  divided  into  Light  several  Rates  of  Ruildings  herein- 
after described  and  such  Eight  Rates  of  Buildings  shall 
be  under  the  rules  and  directions  hereinafter  contained 
concerning  the  same  respectively. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  floors  of  all  buildings  shall 
be  counted  from  the  foundation  inclusively,  but  exclusive 
of  the  rooms  in  the  roof  thereof  (if  any);  and  that  the 
hlgp-e°.fal1  b“ikIiDgS  (exceIn  S1'cl>  as  are  comprised  hi 
the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Rates  hcreinafterdefined)  shall  be 
measured  from  the  surface  of  the  lowest  or  first  floor  to 
tlmtopofthe  wall  or  parapet  of  any  one  of  t’itn  fl“ 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  dwelling-liouse  which 
site  1 have  more  than  Poor  Floors,  and  also  ever,  dwell 
tag-1, ouse  which  shall  be  higher  than  FifhhSeJ„  Fee  ' 

, ‘"ghee  than  Seaentj,  Fee. : and 

distillery,  manufactory,  wareliouse  orother  building  wind' 
socyer  (not  being  a dwelling-house  or  of  tho  Sixth  or 
Eighth  Rate  of  Building),  which  shall  be  higher  titan 
I CtMhf  Feet,  and  shall  not  be  higher  than  Fifty  Feet  shall 
I be  deemed  to  he  of  the  First  K„b  or  Bc.lu 


Sh^et^r- ,TI,a‘  ereT  dwelling-house  which 
shall  not  hare  more  than  Four  Floors,  ami  which  shall 


THE  BUILDER. 


be  deemed  of  the  Second  Rate  op  Buildin  . 
be  ofirhdgb  of  Fee.,  b„. .bell bender 

and  shall  >ol  exceed  Thirl, J Feel,  shall  be  deemed  of  Hie 
Third  Rate  of  Building. 

Ami  be  it  Enacted,  Thai  every  dwelling-horn* . which 
-hall  not  have  more  than  Three  Floors,  and  which  shall 
be  ess  “ban  the  height  of  Thirty-three  Feet ; and  every 
brewers,  distillery,  manufactory,  warehouse  or  other 
huildiog  whatsoever  (not  being  a 

Fifth  or  Sixth  or  Seventh  or  Eighth  Rale o[  ““I™ K 
which  shall  not  bchigher  than  TWy-hoo  Feet,  .hall  be 
deemed  of  the  Fourth  Rate  of  Building. 

a n,i  »)C  n Enacted,  That  every  building  not  being  a 
dwelling-house,  brewery,  distillery,  manufactory  or  ware- 

deemed  of  the  Fifth  Rate  of  Building. 

a mi  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  building  which  shall  be 
at  the  distance  of  Twenty  Feet  at  the  least  from  any 
existing  or  intended  street  or  alley,  and  which  shall  be 
detached  from  any  house  or  budding  " “ 

in  the  same  possession  therewith,  Fifty  hcet  at  tue  iea , 
or  which  shall  be  connected  therewith  only  by  a fence  or 
?L7c  wall,  shall  be  deemed  of  the  Start.  Rare  of 
Building,  and  the  walls  or  inclosures  tteretf  may  be 
belli  of  an,  malcrlals  whalcver,  hot  such  ^ 

closures,  if  built  of  brick  or  stone,  snail  be  built,  accord 
W.O  their  several  heights,  of  the  thicknesses  hereinafter 
required  for  external  walls  of  the  First  or  Second  er 
Third  or  Fourth  or  Fifth  Rate  of  Building,  and  all  he 
Se"  and  flues  shall  be  built  as  hereinafter  directed 
for  the  building  of  all  chimneys  and  flues. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  building  which  shall  be 

SeS“- 


be  it  Enacted,  That  all  churches,  cbapeU i and 
aforesaid  Rates  or  not,  used  either  solely  or  at  statca 

es:^iS=s 

distilleries  manufactories  or  warehouses,  which  snail  oe 
more  than  Fifty  Feet  high  from  the  level  of  the  lowe 

JS;  Feet  in  height  from  the  surface  of  the  lowest  or 

ffalf’ thicker  than  hereinafter  required  for  parly  and 
SLLl  walls  of  buildings  of  .be  Rate  to  which  «tey 
,1,-11  belong:  but  whenever  the  same  shall 
limits  hereinbefore  assigned  to  the  First 

wmmm 

Hlllllll 

r)avs  they  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  su  h 
offncl,  part,  as  shall  so  appear  .0  them  defective 
or  insufficient;  and  upon  such  notice,  the  said  owner 
shall  forthwith  proceed  to  alter  and  strengthen  such 
defective  and  inefficient  parts,  and  shall  not  cover  up 
^UT  such  pans  until  such  Surveyor  and  Referees 
Three  of  them,  shall  be  satisfied  and  shall  have  certified 

7d'7u77cTd°.'Ti.at  HcrTajcsty  s Principal  Se- 
cretan.  of*  State  acting  for  the  Home  Department,  shall 
aonoint  Three  persons,  being  Architects,  who  shall  be 
PR  , fi  nnirial  lit  ferees  ’’  for  the  p rpose  of  deter- 
m™ng  the  questions  hereafter  directed  to  be  referred  to 


Ihcm  ■ and  the  determination  of  any  Two  of  such  Refe- 
rees shall  be  binding  on  all  parlies  in  respeclof  nny  mat- 
S hereafter  referred  10  such  Referees  ; and  an,  ques- 
tion hereafter  directed  to  be  referred “ *'“0“^  sS 

time  being  as  aforesaid  shall  think  proper. 

A„d  be  it  Enacted,  That  any  building  or  office  now 
built  or  hereafter  .0 

Fifth  ",  Eighth  Rales,  and  ti  an,  brick  orslonc  building 
of  the  Sixth  Rate,  and  to  be  held  in  the  same  occupation 
therewith,  and  whether  such  attached  building  or  office 
was  or  shall  be  built  at  the  same  time  with  such  dwellm0- 
house  or  building  to  which  the  same  shall  he  attached,  or 
at  »T  time  afterwards,  shall,  so  far  as  regards  the  ex- 
&2f walls  thereof,  be  held  to  be  of  the  Rate  of  winch 
such  attached  building  or  office  would  be  if  not  so  a 
tnrhed  but  so  far  as  regards  the  party  walls  thereof,  if 
any  shall  beheld  to  be  of  the  Rale  of  the  dwelling-house 
or  building  of  the  highest  Rate  to  which  such  party ^waMs 
shall  adjoin  when  such  attached  building  or  office  shall  “e 
completed ; and  also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  build any 
Greenhouse  for  plants,  vinery,  aviary,  or  such  like  build- 
ing, either  attached  to  or  detached  from  any  house  or 
building  in  such  manner  and  ot  any  such  materials  as 
slmll  bif approved  b,  Ibe  Surveyor  io  whoso  district 
same  shall  be  built,  provided  Hint  the  Pan.’ ™“'llf 
shollbc  built  ns  hereinafter  directed  for  pally  walls. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  ever,  building  or  »»' 
built,  or  which  shall  hereafter  ho  bu.lt,  to  be  heel  in  the 
same  occupation  with  any  house  nr  building  of  the  Frist, 

Sc7od  Thirir  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Eighth  Rate, 
and  entirely  free  and  detached  from  snch  house  or  bntld- 
■Z  0,  iooLc.ed  therewith  only  by  . fence  « tara  waft 
nr  covered  passage,  open  on  one  or  both  sides,  stiaii  no 
deemed  to  he  of  the  Rate  such  building  or  office  would 
be  of  if  the  Same  did  not  belong  to  such  house  or  bmld- 

A„d  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  Rate  of  any  house  or 

,S  Surveyo’r  b,  measurement  of  the 

containing  the  greatest  number  of  Squares * “ 

the  Prinm^l  entrance  re^siwMiouse^or^bmldiug,^nclud^ 

Xildiog,  but  no.  an,  attached  cilice,  are^or^ouy, 

" °P„Te re"ed 7 “ch  ho“e  or  tedding  shall  apprehend 

hterif  u be  injured  by  the  measurement  made  by  such 

1 n And  he  it  Enacted.  That  the  thickness  of  any  party  wall, 

f deemed  to  add  to  the  thickness  of  such  wall  or  tooting, 

7d  if  7,  person  shall  boild  «»,  wall  of  a less  thickness 
than  is  lUby  required,  » ^^T^'eS 
So?  ted  shall  be  convicted  of  die  same  before  any 

to  ruinous  walls. 

filiissSis 

less  width  in  er«  y p ,rances  thereto  at  opposite 

such  alley  shall  have  two  ^ ^ open  from  the 

fb°n' ^suclTaney'slmH^ 

T/ur/y  heet  > i u )je  ascertaiue,i  by 

'C>4ml  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  dwelling-house  which 

“"Hue  level  of  the  celling,  of  the  under-ground  and 
ground  floors.  , . , 

4 1 1 0 •„  Vnnrted  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  bere- 

afte!  to  build  any  house  or  building,  either  upon  old  or 
alter  io  m . , . floor  Qj.  ^ roon,  or  cellar 

new  foundation,  as  a dwpllilIg  sball  be  below  the  surface 

forfteu'  or  level  of  .he  ground,  ant,  nnle.  there  shaft  be  a 

Tto7F7Pc“wideTnCfrom  of  the  window  of  snch  room  or 
celLr.  left  open  or  covered  only  wfth  open  non  grainy 
a ikn  Fnirtrd  That  in  any  house  already  built  or 
wbtteshall  be  hereafter  built,  it  shaft  not  be  lawful  to  let 


separately,  except  as  a warehouse  or  storehouse,  nor  to 
occupy  nor  suffer  to  be  occupied  for  hire  as  a dwelling- 
place  any  room  containing  less  than  One  Square,  nor  any 
underground  cellar  or  room  of  any  dimensions,  unless 
every  such  room  shall  have  a window  in  the  same  to  an  open 
area,  and  fireplace  with  proper  flue  therefrom,  as  here- 
inafter directed,  and  an  open  area  adjoining  to  such 
underground  cellar  or  room;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  to  use, 
or  to  suffer  to  be  used,  any  part  of  any  dwelling-house  as 
a pig-sty,  dog-kennel,  or  any  other  like  obnoxious  pur- 
pose • and  every  person  who  shall  wilfully  let  or  suffer  to 
be  occupied  or  used  any  underground  cellar  or  room  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, shall,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  Two  Justices  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and 
pav  the  sum  of  Twenty  Shillings  for  everv  day  that 
such  cellar  or  room  shallbe  so  occupied,  and  Ha.f  ot  such 
penalty  to  go  to  the  person  who  shall  be  the  informer,  and 
the  other  Half  to  the  Surveyor  for  the  district  m which 
such  unlawfully  occupied  or  used  cellar  or  room  shall  be 
situate,  unless  neglect  or  default  can  be  proved  against 
such  Surveyor,  in  which  case  the  whole  penalty  shall  go 
to  the  person  so  informing. 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  there  shall  be  made  for  every 
underground  room  intended  or  used  as  a dwelling  in 
every  house  or  building  which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  a 
fireplace  at  least  Three  Feet  high  and  at  least  Two  Feet 
Nine  Inches  wide,  with  proper  flue  therefrom ; and  also 
a window  opening  at  least  Four  Feet  Nine  Inches  high, 
.ml  al  lea.t  Thru  Feet  wide  in  lire  clear  of  the  reveals, 
which  window  opening  shall  be  fitted  with  a frame  Idled 
in  with  glazed  sashes, at  least  the  One-halJ  of  which  shall 
be  made  to  open  for  ventilation. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  in  any  house  or  building 
which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  there  shall  not  be  in  any 
part  of  the  roof  thereof  more  than  one  floor  of  rooms, 
which  rooms  shall  not  be  of  a less  height  than  Seven 
Feet,  nor  exceeding  Ten  Feet  within  the  roof;  nor  shall 
therein  any  other  part  of  such  house  or  building  be 
built  or  used  any  room  as  a dwelling  ot  a less  height  than 
Eight  Feet  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 

Ami  be  Enacted,  That  if  an,  part  of  Hie  external  trails 
or  inclosures  of  any  building  of  .be  Sixth  Rate  shall  bo 
more  than  Twenty-flue  Feci  high  from  the  foundation 
thereof,  nod  shall  be  wholly  or  in  part  of  an,  other  mate- 
rials than  are  hereinafter  directed  for  external  wails, 
snch  building  si, aft  be  built,  as  regards  the  strength 
thereof,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Surveyor;  and  U -ba 
not  be  lawful  hereafter  to  build  any  house  or  building  or 
any  Rate  whatever  nearer  than  Fifty  Feet  to  any  timber 
building,  or  to  any  other  building  of  the  Sixth  Rate,  which 
may  be  used  for  dangerous,  offensive  or  obnoxious  trades, 
as  herein  defined, 


Herein  uhuk«. 

And  he  it  Enacted,  That  as  from  the  First  day  of  Jan- 
uary, One  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  * 

shall  not  be  lawful  .0  carry  oa  within  the  limns  of  tins 
Act,  in  an,  house  or  building,  or  vault,  or  in  the  open 
air  at  a less  distance  than  Forty  Feel  from  any  public 
way,  or  than  Fifty  Feet  from  an,  other  house  or  bn.ldrng, 

or  ground  not  in  the  same  possession  or  occopa.ion  tW* 

with,  any  trade  or  business  sucb  as  .bat  of  a soap-boiler, 
tallow-mclier,  slanghleror  of  cattle  or  horses,  blood- 
boilor,  bone-boiler,  lellmonger,  oil-cioth-pamter,  mane- 
facturer  of  gunpowder,  detonating  powder,  luciter- 

matches  or  raff,  gas-works  chemical-works  .Reworks, 

or  any  other  trade  or  business  which  is  or  which  shall  be  con 
sidcred  by  Two  of  lire  Justices  of  the  Peace  10  be  dange- 
rous as  regards  fire,  or  dangerous  or  offensive  or  obnox- 
ious  7 regards  >»  persons,  more  especially  those  persons 

living  or  passing  in  the  vicinity  thereof ; nevertheless  it 

shall  be  lawful  for  all  such  trades  aud  businesses  as  shall 
have  been  already  esiablished,  to  be  rmuoheti  to  be 
carried  on  in  their  present  situations  for  a term  not 
exceeding  Thirty  Years  from  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
provided  the  same  be  not  contrary  to  any  existing  Act  of 
Parliomem,  nor  otherwise  contrary  .0  law ; and  ever, 
person  who  shall  be  convicted  before  Two 
the  Peace  of  carrying  on  such  dangerous  or  offensive 
trade,  shall  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  Tifty  Pounds, 
as  the  said  Justices  may  determine. 

And  be  it  Enacted , That  upon  the  completion  of  every 
such  building  as  aforesaid,  the  Owner  tbcrcol  shall  again 
give  Twenty-one  Days’  notice  to  the  Surveyor  j and  such 
Sene, m,  together  with  the  said  Official  Referees,  shall 
survey  ihe  same,  and  shall  certify  under  Ihcir  hands,  or 
under  the  hands  of  any  Three  of  ihcm,  that  such 
has  been  builtio  ibeir  satisfaction,  and  such  cori.firara 
Shallbe  immediately  filed wiib  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
paying  sneb  Clerk  One  Shilling  for  Bing 
mere  ; and  then  and  in  every  such  case,  and  noi  otherwise, 
itshal  be  lawful  louse  such  building  as  aforesaid  ; and  in 
ease  an,  such  house  or  building  shall  be  used  tatter  as  a 
dwelling-house  orfor  an,  other  of  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

before  snch  certificate  of  satisfaction  as  aforesaid  shaft 

are  been  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  Ihe  Peace,  such  person 

shall  in  conviction  thereof  before  Two  Justices  of  the 

P eace,  forfeit  a sum  not  being  less  than  Free  Pounds  nor 
exceeding  Five  hundred  Founds,  to  be  paid  by  the 
Owner  or  Occupier  of  such  house  or  building,  daily, 
until  the  filing  of  record  of  such  certificate  of  satisfaction 
as  aforesaid,^  One-half  thereof  to  go  to  the  poison  giving 
“ffmaTon  and  .he  other  Half  io  Ihe  poor  of  the  p.rrsb 
o which  such  building  shall  be  : Provided  always.  That 
if  within  Twenty  Days  from  the  assessing  of  snch  penalty 
such  nerlifirate  of  silisf.ction  sball  not  have  been  filed 
as  aforesaid,  such  house  or  building  shall  be  liable  10  be 
abated  as  a nuisance  under  Hie  powers  in  this  Act  con- 

[ lal  And  be  it  Enacted,  That  io  case  any  party  shall  be 
desirous  of  ereclirig  an,  building  "hicb’ 
ot-  the  Surveyor,  shall  not  come  within  any  of  the  aiore 

rty  so  desirous  £ 

ted  ftetr  decision  shaft  be 

final. 
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And  be  it  Enacted,  Thai  every  w all  which  shall  hereafter 
be  built  to  divide  any  house  or  building  into  Two  or  more 
distinct  houses  or  buildings,  shall  be  built  ns  a party 
wall,  in  the  manner  and  of  the  materials,  and  of  the 
several  heights  and  thicknesses  hereinafter  described  ior 
party  walls  of  the  highest  rate  of  building  t<T  which  such 
parly  wail  shall  belong  or  adjoin;  and  every  house  or 
building  already  built,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  built 
and  which  shall  be  used  or  occupied  as  Two  or  more 
separate  houses  or  buildings,  each  having  a separate 
entrance  and  staircase,  and  each  being  separately  rated 
to  the  poor,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Two  or  more  separate 
3iouses,  and  shall  be  divided  from  each  other  by  a party 
wall,  built  iu  manner  aforesaid. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  dwelling-house  which 
shall  be  hereafter  built,  which  shall  contain  more  than 
Twelve  Squares,  shall  have  external  and  party  walls  as 
herein  described  for  First  Rate  buildings  ; and  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  make  openings  through  a party  wall  bc- 
^vaeiijbne  dwelling-house  and  another  dwelling-house, 
and  thereby  to  unite  Two  or  more  dwelling-houses,  pro- 
vided that  when  the  houses  so  united  shall  contain  more 
than  Twelve  Squares,  they  shall  each  have  external  and 
party  walls  as  herein  directed  for  First  Rate  buildings; 
and  provided  that  such  dwelling-houses  shall  be  and 
shall  continue  to  be  in  the  same  occupation,  and  if  used 
for  trade,  to  be  used  in  the  same  trade,  and  the  poor’s- 
rate  thereof  paid  by  the  same  person  ; and  provided  also, 
that  by  making  such  openings  the  stability  of  any  or 
either  of  such  dwelling-houses,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Surveyor,  shall  not  be  endangered. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  here- 
after to  use  any  building  which  shall  exceed  Thirty-five 
Squares  for  warehouses  and  workshops,  except  buildings 
of  the  Sixth  Rate,  unless  the  same  shall  be  separated  by- 
party  walls  into  Two  or  more  divisions,  each  one  not  ex- 
ceeding Thirty-five  Squares,  such  party  walls  to  be  built 
in  the  manner  and  of  the  materials,  and  of  the  several 
heights  and  thicknesses  herein  required  for  party  walls 
of  the  First  Rate;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  form  open- 
ings in  such  party  walls,  provided  every  such  opening 
shall  be  floored  with  brick  or  stone,  and  shall  be  pro- 
tected by  brick  piers,  at  least  Fourteen  Inches  wide,  and 
projecting  at  least  One  Foot  Six  Inches  from  each  face 
of  such  party  wall,  and  shall  have  brick  arches  or  stone 
landings  the  entire  width  and  depth  of  such  opening, 
above  and  below  the  same ; and  every  such  opening  shall 
be  not  more  than  Five  Feet  wide  and  Seven  Feet  high, 
aud  shall  be  provided  with  Two  strong  wrouglit-iron 
doors,  fixed  in  wrought-iron  frames,  and  not  less  than 
One-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  panels  thereof,  and 
the  space  between  such  doors  shall  not  be  less  than  Four 
Feet. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  portion  of  any  building  for 
stables,  including  coach-houses  and  harness-rooms,  which 
shall  be  hereafter  built,  shall  contain  within  its  walls, 
whether  party  walls  or  external  walls,  more  than  Twenty- 
five  Squares  ; nor  shall  any  enlargement  be  made  at  any 
time  hereafter  to  any  building  for  stables  already  built 
or  which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  so  that  any  portion  of 
the  same  when  enlarged,  including  coach-houses  and 
harness-rooms,  shall  contain  more  than  Twenty-five 
Squares  as  aforesaid. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  if  any  building  of  the  Sixth 
Rate  shall  be  hereafter  divided  into  Two  or  more  distinct 
buildings,  and  that  the  several  parts  of  such  buildings  so 
divided  shall  not  be  at  the  several  distances  from  each 
other  and  from  other  buildings  and  ground  ns  hereinbe- 
fore particularly  directed  lor  every  building  of  the  Sixth 
Rate,  then  every  such  several  parts  of  such  buildings  so 
divided  as  shall  not  be  at  such  several  distances  shall  be 
deemed  public  nuisances,  and  shall  be  taken  down  as 
such,  unless  the  external  walls  of  such  several  parts  shall 
be  built  in  the  manner  and  of  the  materials,  aud  at  least 
of  the  several  heights  and  thicknesses  hereinafter  de- 
scribed for  external  walls  of  the  rates  such  several  parts 
shall  be  of  when  so  divided  ; and  unless  also,  that  if  the 
several  parts  shall  remain  adjoining,  they  shall  also  have 
such  external  walls,  and  shall  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  such  party  walls  as  hereinafter  directed,  and 
shall  be  built  in  every  respect  as  hereinafter  required  for 
buildings  of  the  Rates  to  which  they  shall  belong  when  so 
divided. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  footing  of  every  party 
wall,  external  wall  and  other  wall  of  every  house  or  build- 
ing which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  and  of  every  addition 
or  alteration  of  every  house  already  built  or  which  shall 
be  hereafter  built,  shall  be  laid  upon  a natural  solid  stra- 
tum of  ground,  or  upon  a foundation  of  concrete  at  least 
Eiyhlccn  Inches  thick  and  Twelve  Inches  wider  than  the 
bottom  of  such  footing,  such  concrete  to  be  composed  of 
stone-lime  aud  Thames  ballast,  broken  stone,  or  flint  or 
sharp  clean  gravel,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  at  least 
One  Bushel  of  stone-lime  to  Eight  Bushels  of  such  ballast, 
stone,  or  flint  or  gravel ; and  that  in  the  party  walls,  ex- 
ternal walls  or  other  walls  of  every  dwelling-house,  and 
of  every  addition  or  alteration  thereto,  already  built  or 
which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  the  two  courses  of  brick- 
work immediately  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
timbers  of  die  lowesL  or  first  floor  shall  be  of  good  sound 
stock  bricks  laid  in  good  cement. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  house  or  building 
which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  and  every  addition  to 
every  house  or  building  already  built  or  which  shall 
be  hereafter  built,  shall  be  drained  as  hereinafter  di- 
rected; aud  that  the  several  walls  thereof  shall  not  be 
built  higher  than  Ten  Feet  from  their  foundations  before 
the  drains  of  such  house  or  building,  or  addition  thereto, 
shall  have  been  properly  built  and  made  good  into  the 
common  sewer,  if  any,  within  One  hundred  Feet  distance 
from  such  building  into  which  it  is  lawful  and  practi- 
cable to  drain,  or  otherwise  into  proper  and  sufficient 
cesspools,  so  as  to  render  such  drains  available  for  the 
perfect  drainage  of  the  lowest  floor  of  such  house  or 
building  or  addition  thereto,  and  also  of  its  areas,  water- 
closets,  privies  and  offices  (if  any). 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  if  any  house  or  building  al- 
ready built  shall  not  be  drained  in  at  least  as  sufficient  a 
manner  as  hereinbefore  directed  for  every  house  or  build- 
ing which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  whose  district  the  same 
shall  be,  to  give  One  Month's  notice,  signed  by  any  Offi- 
cer appointed  by  them  for  that  purpose,  to  the  occupier 
or  owner  of  such  house  or  building,  requiring  him  within 
the  time  specified  in  such  notice,  to  begin  to  construct  a 
drain  or  drains  in  manner,  and  of  the  materials,  and  at 
least  of  the  areas  and  currents  hereinafter  directed  ; and 
if  the  occupier  or  owner  of  such  house  or  building  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  begin  to  construct  such  drain  or  drains 
within  the  time  specified  in  such  notice,  or  shall  thereafter 
fail  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  same  with  all  reasonable 
despatch,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  to 
construct  the  same,  and  to  recover  the  expenses  to  be  in- 
curred thereby  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels either  of  the  present  or  any  future  occupier  of  such 
house  or  building,  or  of  the  owner  thereof,  by  warrant 
under  the  hands  and  seals/of  Six  or  more  of  the  said 
Commissioners ; and  atiy  occupier  who  shall  pay  any 
monies  for  the  construction  of  such  drains  as  aforesaid, 
or  of  whose  goods  and  chattels  any  distress  or  sale  shall 
be  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  such 
monies  paid,  and  the  amount  of  such  distress  or  sale,  and 
all  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  or  about  such  construc- 
tion, distress  or  sale,  or  on  account  thereof,  from  the 
rent  by  him  payable  to  the  owner  of  such  house  or  build- 
ing for  which  such  drain  shall  be  made. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  cesspool  for  the  reception 
of  drainage,  or  for  any  privy  or  water-closet,  shall  here- 
after be  built  under  any  house  or  building,  or  the  offices 
attached  thereto,  nor  within  Five  Feet  of  the  external 
walls  of  any  such  house,  building  or  offices,  and  every 
cesspool  shall  be  built  with  brickwork  all  round,  at  least 
Eight  and  a Half  Inches  thick,  set  in  good  mortar  or  ce- 
ment, and  properly  domed  over  at  the  top,  and  of  at  least 
Three  Feet  diameter  in  the  clear,  and  Five  Feet  deep 
below  the  bottom  of  the  drains  at  their  entrance  thereto  ; 
nevertheless,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  build  or  use  any 
cesspool  for  the  reception  of  drainage  within  One  hun- 
dred Foci  of  a common  sewer,  unless  there  shall  be  or 
shall  be  built  a good  and  sufficient  drain  from  such  cess- 
pool to  such  common  sewer : Provided  always,  That 
where  no  common  sewer  shall  exist  as  aforesaid,  within 
One  hundred  Feet  of  the  building  to  be  drained,  or  where 
it  is  not  lawful  or  practicable  to  drain  into  such  common 
sewer,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  build  cesspools  under  any  street 
or  alley,  but  nevertheless  not  without  the  certificate  in 
writing  of  the  Surveyor,  and  of  the  Overseers  of  the  poor 
of  the  parish  or  place  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  stating 
that  the  construction  of  such  cesspool  will  not  be.  injurious 
to  the  public  health. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  dwelling-house,  and 
every  building  used  as  a dwelling,  already  built  or  which 
shall  be  hereafter  built,  shall  have  at  least  One  privy, 
eitfier  draining  into  a common  sewer,  or  such  cesspool  as 
aforesaid,  or  a water-closet  drained  as  aforesaid,  and 
with  water  laid  on,  but  no  privy  shall  hereafter  be  built 
or  formed  within  the  walls  of  any  such  house  or  building; 
and  every  privy  built  in  the  yard  or  area  of  any  house  or 
building,  or  under  any  street  or  alley,  shall  have  a door 
and  be  otherwise  properly  inclosed  and  screened  and 
fenced  from  public  view,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sur- 
veyor. 

And  further  be  it  Enacted,  That  as  regards  any  houses 
or  buildings  already  built,  which  shall  not  have  any  such 
privy  or  water-closet  as  aforesaid,  the  Surveyor  or  the 
Churchwardens  and  Overseers  in  whose  parish  the  same 
shall  be,  may  give  notice  for  the  construction  of  the  same 
as  is  before  provided  with  respect  to  drains,  and  in  de- 
fault of  the  construction  of  such  privy  or  water-closet  in 
manner  hereinbefore  provided  with  respect  to  drains,  the 
same  may  be  built  by  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers, 
and  the  expenses  thereofsball  be  recovered  and  paid  and 
released  in  all  respects  as  is  herein  provided  with  respect 
to  drains  to  be  made  by  the  aforesaid  Commissioners. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  inside  of  the  drains  under 
and  from  every  house  or  building  for  the  carrying  off  of 
soil  shall  be  of  an  area  of  at  least  Eighty  square  or 
superficial  Inches,  and  every  such  drain  shall  be  laid  to  a 
fall  or  current  of  at  least  One  Inch  to  Ten  Feet,  and  so 
that  the  whole  of  every  such  drain  within  the  walls  of  such 
house  or  building  shall  be  wholly  covered  over  under  the 
lowest  floor  aud  independently  thereof ; and  every  such  drain 
within  the  walls  of  such  house  or  building  shall  be  built 
and  covered  over  with  brick,  stone  cr  slate,  set  in  cement, 
so  as  to  render  the  drain  air-tight,  and  Two-thirds  at  the 
least  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  inside  thereof  shall  be 
rendered  with  cement ; and  every  part  of  such  drain 
outside  the  walls  of  every  house  or  building  shall  be  built 
of  brick,  stone  or  slate,  set  in  mortar  or  cement. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  all  drains  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  private  drains  to  within  Three  Feel  Four  Inches  of 
the  point  where  they  shall  unite  with  the  common  sewer; 
and  that  all  private  drains,  watercourses,  cesspools  and 
privies  already  built  or  which  shall  be  hereafter  built  for 
any  house  or  building  shall  be  under  the  survey  and  con- 
trol of  the  Surveyor  and  of  the  Overseers  of  the  poor  for 
the  time  being  of  the  parish  in  which  such  house  or 
building  shall  be,  and  shall  be  repaired,  emptied  and 
cleansed  at  the  cost  and  charge  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
such  house  or  building;  and  if  such  owner  or  occupier  shall 
neglect  to  repair,  empty  and  cleanse  such  private  drains, 
watercourses,  cesspools  and  privies  within  Seven  Days 
after  notice  in  writing  for  that  purpose,  signed  by  such 
Surveyor  or  by  such  Overseers  of  the  poor,  shall  have 
been  given  to  such  owner  or  occupier,  or  left  upon  the 
premises,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  Overseers  of  the 
poor,  or  such  persons  as  they  shall  appoint,  to  enter 
upon  and  to  cause  the  ground  floors  and  pavements  in 
any  place  or  part  they  shall  think  fit  of  such  house  or 
building,  or  of  any  of  the  offices,  yards,  gardens  or 
areas  belonging  thereto,  to  be  opened,  doing  as  little 
damage  as  may  be,  and  to  repair,  empty  and  cleansesuch 
private  drains,  watercourses,  cesspools  and  privies  ; and 


all  costs  and  charges  occasioned  thereby  shall  be  paid  by 
such  Overseers  out  of  the  poor's-ratc,  and  shall  be  re- 
paid, levied  and  recovered  by  them  in  all  respects  as 
hereinafter  directed  regarding  ruinous  houses  and  build- 
ings. 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  in  every  house  or  building 
which  shall  he.  hereafter  built,  and  in  every  addition  or 
alteration  to  any  house  or  building  already  built  or  which 
shall  be  hereafter  built,  no  joists  of  any  floor,  or  rafters 
of  any  roof,  or  quarters  of  any  partition,  shall  be  here- 
after fixed  or  framed  more  than  Twelve  Inches  apart; 
and  that  no  joist  of  any  floor  shall  have  a longer  bearing 
than  Fifteen  Feet,  nor  any  rafter  or  purlin  of  any  roof 
than  Eleven  Feet ; and  that  no  beams  or  girders  of  any 
floor  shall  be  so  laid  that  the  joists  bearing  thereon  shall 
have  a longer  bearing  than  Twelve  Feet ; and  that  no 
trimming  joist  of  any  floor,  the  bearing  of  which  shall 
exceed  Five  Feet,  shall  be  morticed  or  cut  for  any  other 
purpose  than  for  the  framing  thereinto  of  other  trimming 
joists,  except  trimming  joists  for  staircases  aud  skylights, 
the  scantlings  of  which  shall  be  at  least  One-half  more 
than  those  herein  directed ; and  that  the  heads  and  sills, 
posts,  braces  and  quarters  of  every  partition  shall  be 
properly  morticed  and  tenoned  together,  and  be  properly 
framed  with  heads  and  sills,  and  braced  ; and  no  timber, 
after  it  has  been  fixed  in  its  place,  shall  be  reduced  in 
scantling  without  the  consent  of  the  District  Surveyor. 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  in  every  house  or  building 
which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  and  in  every  addition  or 
alteration  to  any  house  or  building  already  built,  or 
which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  no  joist,  trimming  joist, 
beam  or  girder  of  any  floor  shall  be  of  less  scantling, 
according"  to  the  several  bearings  thereof  than  the  fol- 
lowing ; (that  is  to  say) 

Joists,  with  a bearing  of — 

6 feet  to  8 feet, shall  be  at  least  6A  in.  deep,  and  2 in.  thick. 
8 ,,  10  - „ - 8 „ - 2 „ 

10  .,  12  - „ - 9 „ - 2J-  „ 

12  „ 15  10  ,,  - 2J  „ 

Trimming  joists  with  a bearing  of — 

6 feet  to  8 feet,  shall  be  at  least  ,,  - 3 ,, 

8 „ 10  - „ - S „ - 3 „ 

10  ,,  12  9 „ - 3J  „ 

12  „ 15  - ,,  - 10  ,,  - 4-  „ 

Beams  and  girders,  with  a bearing  of — 

9 feet  to  12  feet,  shall  be  at  least  9 ,,  - 0 ,, 

12  „ 15  - „ - 10  „ - 7 „ 

15  „ 18  - „ - 11  „ - S „ 

18  „ 21  - „ - 12  „ - 9 „ 
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shall  be  cut,  re- 'l 
versed,  and  I 
bolted,  and  at  f 
least  - -J 


13 


- 10 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  in  the  roof  of  every  house  or 
building  which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  or  of  any  addition 
or  alteration  to  every  house  or  building  already  built,  or 
which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  there  shall — 


N ot  be  any  pur- 
lin - - - - less  than  5 inch,  deep  and  1 inch,  thick. 

Nor  any  - pole 


plate  - - - 
Nor  any  - curb 
plate  - - - 

Nor  any  - com- 
mon rafter  at 
the  foot  - - 
Nor  any  - com- 
mon rafter  at 
the  head 


4 - „ - - 4 

4 - „ - - 4 

4 - „ - - 2* 

3 - „ - - 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  in  every  house  or  building 
which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  and  in  every  addition  or 
alteration  to  any  house  or  building  already  built,  or 
which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  there  shall  not  be  any  par- 
tition, the  timbers  of  which  shall  bn  of  less  scantling, 
according  to  their  several  heights,  than  the  following; 
(that  is  to  say)  partitions — c 

Under  11  feet  high, — 

shallhave  heads  and  sills  - not  less  than  4 inch,  by  4 inch. 
Ditto  - posts  and  door  heads  „ 4 „ 4 

Ditto  - quarters  - - - - 4 „ 2£ 

Ditto  - braces  - - - - ,,  4 ,,  3 


From  11  to  13  feet  high, — 
shallhave  heads  and  sills  - not  less  than  5 „ 4 

Ditto  - posts  and  door  heads  „ 5 „ 4 

Ditto  - quarters  - - - - ,,  5 „ 

Ditto  - braces  ...  - „ 5 „ 3% 


Above  13  feet  high, — 

shallhave  heads  and  sills  - not  less  than  fi  „ 4 

Ditto  - posts  and  door  heads  „ 6 „ 4 

Ditto  - quarters  - - - - „ 0 „ 2£ 

Ditto  - braces  - - - - „ 6 » 

Aud  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  cud  of  every  girder  or 
bresunnner  which  shall  be  hereafter  fixed  to  carry  any 
wall  of  any  house  or  building  which  shall  have  a hearing 
upon  a party  wall,  shall  be  laid  upon  an  iron  or  upon  a 
stone  template  or  templates  not  less  than  Six  Inches 
thick,  and  tailed  all  through  such  party  wall;  and  the 
end  of  every  such  girder  or  bresummer  shall  not  be  fixed 
into  and  shall  not  have  its  bearing  solely  on  such  party 
wall,  but  shall  be  supported  by  a sufficient  brick  or  stone 
pier,  or  iron  column,  or  iron  or  timber  story-post,  fixed 
on  a solid  foundation;  and  if  any  such  girder  or  bresum- 
mer shall  have  its  bearing  at  both  ends  upon  a party  wall, 
then  the  same  shall  be  supported  by  at  least  Two  sufficient 
brick  or  stone  piers,  or  iron  columns,  or  iron  or  timber 
story-posts,  fixed  on  solid  foundations ; and  every  such 
girder  or  bresummer  shall  be  of  such  scantlings,  and 
fixed  and  supported  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Surveyor ; and  the  ends  of  every  girder  or 
bresummer  which  shall  have  their  bearing  on  any  other 
wall  than  a party  wall  shall  bear  thereon  at  least  Nine 
Inches. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  all  outer  walls  of  houses  and 
other  buildings  now  built  or  which  shall  be  hereafter  built 
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wholly  upon  the  ground  of  the  owner  of  such  houses  or 
buildings,  and  not  intended  to  be  party  walls,  shall  be 
and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  external  walls  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act,  whether  the  same  shall  adjoin  or  not 
to  other  outer  or  party  walls. 

And  be  it  Enacted.  That  every  external  wall  which 
shall  hereafter  be  built  for  any  house  or  building  of  the 
First,  Second  and  Third  Rates,  shall  be  built  upon  a 
footing  the  width  of  which  shall  be  at  the  least  Nine 
Inches  more  than  the  thickness  of  the  wall  immediately 
above  the  same,  and  the  height  of  which  above  the  founda- 
tion shall  be  at  the  least  One  Foot. and  at  the  least  of  Four  j 
courses  of  bricks  or  stone,  laid  in  Two  double  courses, 
diminishing  equally  on  each  side  Four  Incite*  and  a 
Half  to  the  top  thereof,  and  the  top  of  such  footing  shall  , 
be  at  the  least  Six  Inches  below  the  surface  of  the  lowest  ! 
ground  or  area  adjoining  thereto,  and  at  the  least  Twelve 
Inches  below  the  surface  of  the  lowest  or  first  floor  ot  | 
such  house  or  building. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  such  external  wall  for  j 
the  First  Rate  of  building,  from  the  top  of  such  footing  j 
to  the  underside  of  the  second  floor,  shall  be  at  the  least 
of  the  thickness  of  One  Foot  Ten  Inches  and  a Haiti  | 
from  thence  up  to  the  underside  of  the  fourth  floor,  shall 
be  at  the  least  of  the  thickness  of  One  Foot  F i ve  Inches ; , 
and  from  thence  up  to  the  underside  ot  the  plate  under  ^ 
the  gutter  of  such  house  or  building,  shall  he  at  the  least 
of  the  thickness  of  Thirteen  Inches  : and  fr.  m thence  up  j 
to  the  top  of  such  external  wall,  shall  be  at  the  least  ot  \ 
the  thickness  of  Eight  Inches  and  a Half. 

And  be  it  Enacted.  That  every  such  external  wall  in  the 
Second  Rate  of  building,  from  the  top  of  such  footing  to 
the  underside  of  the  second  floor,  shall  be  at  the  least  of 
the  thickness  of  One  Foot  Five  Inches;  from  thence  up 
the  underside  of  the  plate  under  the  gutter  of  such  house 
or  building,  shall  be  at  the  least  of  the  thickness  of 
Thirteen  Inches  ; and  from  thence  up  to  the  top  of  such 
external  wall,  shall  be  at  the  least  of  the  thickness  ot 
Eight  Inches  and  a Half. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  such  external  wall  in  the 
Third  Rate  ot'  building,  from  the  top  of  such  footing  to 
the  underside  of  the  second  floor,  shall  be  at  the  least  ot 
the  thickness  of  One  Foot  Five  Inches;  from  thence  up 
the  underside  of  the  gutter  plate,  shall  be  at  the  least  of 
the.  thickness  of  Thirteen  Inches  ; and  from  thence  up  to 
the  top  of  such  external  wall,  shall  be  at  the  least  of 
the  thickness  of  Eight  Inches  and  u Half. 

Aud  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  external  wall  in  the 
Fourth  Rate  of  building,  shall  be  built  upon  a footing, 
the  width  of  which  shall  be  at  the  least  Mae  Indies  more 
than  the  wall  is  thick  immediately  above  the  same,  and 
the  height  of  which  above  the  foundation  shall  be  at  the 
least  .Vine  Inches,  and  at  the  least  of  Three  courses  ol 
bricks  or  stoue,  laid  in  One  double  and  One  single  course, 
diminishing  equally  on  each  side  Four  Inches  and  u Half 
to  the  top  thereof  ; and  the  top  ot  such  looting  shall  be 
at  the  least  Six  Inches  below  the  surface  of  the  lowest 
ground  or  area  adjoining  thereto,  and  at  the  least  7 icelve 
Inches  below  the  surface  of  the  lowest  or  first  floor  of 
such  house  or  building;  and  every  such  external  wall, 
from  the  top  of  such  looting  to  the  underside  of  the  gut- 
ter-plate, shall  he  at  the  least  of  the  thickness  of  Thirteen 
Inches:  and  from  thence  up  to  the  top  of  such  external 
wall,  shall  be  at  the  least  of  the  thickness  ol  Eight  Inches 
and  a Half. 

And  be  it  Enacted.  That  every  external  wall  in  the 
Fifth  Rate  of  building,  shall  be  built  upon  a footing,  the 
width  of  which  shall  be  at  the  least  Nine  Inches  more 
than  the  wall  is  thick  immediately  above  the  same ; and 
the  height  of  which  above  the  foundation  shall  be  at 
the  least  Six  Inches,  and  at  the  least  of  Two  courses  of 
bricks  or  stone,  laid  in  Two  single  courses,  diminishing 
equally  on  each  side  Four  Inches  and  a Half  to  the  top 
thereof,  and  the  top  of  such  fooling  shall  be  at  the  lea>t 
Six  Inches  below  the  surface  of  the  lowest  ground,  or 
area  adjoining  thereto;  and  every  such  external  wall, 
from* the  top  of  surh  footing  to  the  top  of  such  external 
wall,  shall  be  at  the  least  of  the  thickness  of  Eight  Inches 
and  a Half. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  external  wall  shall  be 
carried  up  and  remain  One  Foot  Six  Inches  at  the  least 
above  the  highest  part  of  the  gutter  adjoining  thereto, 
excepting  where  the  roof  of  the  house  or  building  to  which 
such  wall  shall  belong  shall  overhang  the  same,  in  which 
ease  the  wall  shall  be  carried  up  of  its  full  thickness  to 
the  underside  of  the  plate  of  the  roof ; and  the  water  from 
the  roof  shall  be  carried  oil' as  hereinafter  directed,  for 
preventing  the  drip  of  water. 

And  be  it  Enacted.  That  every  external  wall  which 
shall  hereafter  be  built  for  any  house  or  building  shall  be 
built  solid,  of  good,  sound,  well-burnt  bricks,  or  good, 
sound  stone,  properly  bonded,  and  set  in  gooil  and  well- 
compounded  mortar  "or  cement,  and  may,  if  thought  lit  by 
the  party  building,  be  faced,  in  addition  to  its  thickness, 
with  a good  coating  of  cement,  except  such  iron  work  as 
may  be  required  for  bonds  and  corbels;  and  except  the 
ends  of  girders  and  bresummers,  all  of  which  shall  he 
fixed  at  a distance  of  Four  Inches  at  the  least  from  the 
external  face  of  such  wall ; and  it  may  be  lawtui  to  insert, 
in  openings  left  in  such  wall,  the  tiers  of  door-cases  to 
warehouses,  provided  the  same  be  £xed  at  the  distance  of 
Four  Inches  at  the  least  from  the  face  of  such  wall ; also, 
the  frames  of  doors  aud  windows,  provided  the  same  be 
fixed  in  reveals,  and  recessed  at  least  Four  Inches  trom 
the  face  of  such  wall ; also,  such  wootl  and  iron  work  in 
the  lowest  or  first  floor,  aud  in  the  ground  floor,  as  may  be 
required  for  bresummers,  girders,  and  story-posts,  pro- 
vided the  same  be  fixed  at  least  Two  Inches  from  the  face 
of  such  wall ; and  also,  shop  fronts,  in  such  manner  as 
hereinafter  permitted. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  external  wall  of  any 
house  or  building  already  built,  or  which  shall  be 
hereafter  built,  shall  ever  be  used  as  a party  wall, 
unless  the  same  shall  have  such  footings  and  be  of 
such  , heights  and  thicknesses,  and  be  built  in  such 
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manner  and  of  such  materials  as  are  herein  directed 
for  partv  walls  of  buildings  of  the  highest  Rate  to 
which  such  wall  shall  adjoin  ; and  if  such  external 
wall  of  any  house  or  building  shall  not  have  such 
footings,  nor  be  of  such  heights  and  thicknesses, 
nor  be  built  in  such  manner  and  of  such  materials  as 
aforesaid,  then  any  house  or  building  built  adjoining 
thereto,  not  being  such  attached  building  or  office  as 
is  hereinbefore  described,  shall  have  a distinct  exter- 
nal wall,  built  as  herein  described  for  external  walls 
of  the  Rate  to  which  it  shall  belong. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  external  wall  or 
other  external  inclosure  of  any  house  or  building 
already  built,  and  not  built  of  the  materials  required 
by  this  Act  for  external  walls  hereafter  to  be  built,  or 
other  external  inclosures  hereafter  to  be  built,  may 
be  at  all  times  hereafter  repaired  with  materials  of 
the  same  sort  or  sorts  as  those  of  which  such  exter- 
nal wall  or  other  external  inclosure  has  been  already 
built  (except  the  inclosures  of  roofs,  which,  with  the 
flats,  gutters,  dormers,  turrets,  lantern-lights  or 
other  erections  thereon,  shall  be  repaired  with  the 
materials  hereinafter  directed  for  the  same)  ; but  in 
case  auy  such  external  wall  or  other  external  inclo- 
sure shall  be  at  any  time  hereafter  taken  down  or 
otherwise  demolished  for  the  height  of  One  story,  or 
for  a space  equal  to  One-fourth  the  surface  thereof, 
theu  every  part  thereof  not  built  in  the  manner  and 
of  the  several  materials  hereinbefore  directed  for  ex- 
ternal walls  shall  be  taken  down,  and  the  same  shall 
be  rebuilt  in  such  manner  and  of  such  materials  and 
in  all  respects  as  is  herein  directed  for  external  walls 
hereafter  to  be  built,  according  to  the  Rate  of  the 
house  or  building  to  which  such  external  wall  or 
other  external  inclo9ure  shall  belong. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  part  of  any  bouse  or 
building  which  shall  be  hereafter  built  or  rebuilt,  nor 
auy  projection  therefrom,  nor  any  steps,  cellar  doors 
or  area  inclosures,  shall  overham:  or  encroach  upon 
auy  public  way,  or  upon  grouml  belonging  to  any 
other  owner,  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  such 
owner  ; but  the  walls  of  such  house  or  building  shall 
be  set  back,  so  that  all  projections  therefrom  shall 
only  overhang  the  ground  of  the  owner  of  such  bouse 
or  building;  nevertheless,  it  shall  be  lawful  (notwith- 
standing any  Act  heretofore  passed  to  the  contrary) 
to  build  the  portico  of  any  church,  chapel  or  other 
public  building  over  the  foot  pavement  of  any  street 
or  alley,  provided  such  street  or  alley  shall  be  Fifty 
Feet  wide  at  the  least,  and  provided  the  building  of 
the  same  shall  be  previously  sanctioned  by  any  Two 
or  more  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  ; and  it  shall  be 
competent  to  any  such  Justices  to  determine  what 
shall  be  considered  as  a public  building. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  that  no  bow-window  nor  other 
projection  of  auy  sort  or  kind,  shall  be  built  with  or 
added  to  any  house  or  building  already  built,  or 
which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  on  the  face  or  faijes 
thereof,  in  any  street  or  alley,  so  as  to  extend  beyond 
such  line  as  shall  be  deemed  the  general  line  of  the 
fronts  of  the  houses  in  such  street  or  alley  by  the 
Surveyor  or  by  the  Official  Referees,  except  over- 
hanging roofs,  copings,  cornices,  columns,  pilasters 
and  entablatures,  facias,  door  and  window  dressings 
aud  other  architectural  decorations,  verandahs  of 
light  open  iron-work,  balconies,  porticoes,  shop 
fronts,  open  inclosures  to  open  areas,  steps  and 
waterpipes  ; but  it  may  be  lawful  to  build  bow- 
windows  and  other  projections  from  nil  other  exter- 
nal .walls,  provided  the  same  shall  not  overhang  or 
encroach  upon  any  public  way  or  upon  ground  be- 
longing to  any  other  owner : Provided  nevertheless, 
That  all  such  projections  from  any  house  or  building 
on  the  face  or  faces  thereof  in  any  street  or  alley,  or 
from  any  other  external  wall  thereof,  shall  be  built 
so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  light  and  air,  or  be  other- 
wise injurious  to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the 
houses  or  buildings  adjoining  thereto  on  any  side 
thereof  ; and  if  any  doubt  shall  arise  as  to  what  shall 
be  deemed  the  general  line,  then  any  owner  or  occu- 
pier of  any  house  in  any  such  street  or  alley  may 
have  the  question  referred  to  the  Official  Referees, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final,  and  the  party  requiring 
such  reference  shall  pay  all  costs  and  fees  relating 
thereto. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  all  cornices  to  overhanging 
roofs,  parapets,  blocking  courses,  copings,  cornices, 
columns,  pilasters  and  entablatures,  facias,  door  aud 
window  dressiegs,  and  other  architectural  decorations 
projecting  from  external  walls,  shall  be  built  and  may 
be  faced  in  the  manner  and  of  the  several  materials 
hereinbefore  directed  for  building  and  facing  external 
walls  ; and  that  all  balconies,  porticoes,  inclosures  to 
open  areas  and  steps,  and  all  other  projections  from 
external  walls,  shall  be  built  of  brick,  stone,  artificial 
stone,  slate,  cement,  or  metal,  except  such  wood- 
work as  may  be  necessary  for  shop  fronts  and  for  the 
frames  and  sashes  of  windows  and  for  doors  ; and 
excepting  always  houses  and  buildings  which  shall  be 
at  least  Twenty  Feet  from  any  public  way,  and  at 
least  Twenty  Feet  from  any  other  house  or  buildiDg 
not  in  the  same  occupation,  the  projections  from  which 
may  be  made  of  any  material  whatever. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  it  may  be  lawful  to  build 
with  or  add  to  any  house  or  building,  in  any  street  or 
alley  of  the  width  of  Thirty  Feet  or  more  (ascertained 
as  hereinbefore  directed) , a shop  front  of  which  no 
part  shall  be  higher  than  Fifteen  Feet  above  the  level 
of  the  public  toot-pavement  in  front  ol'  the  door 
thereof,  and  of  which  no  part,  except  the  cornice, 
shall  project  more  than  Ten  Inches,  and  of  which  the 
cornice  shall  not  project  more  than  Eighteen  Inches 
from  the  vertical  line  of  the  front  brickwork  of  such 
house  or  building  ; and  also  that  it  may  be  lawful  to 
build  with  or  add  to  any  house  or  building,  in  any 
street  or  alley  from  Fifteen  Feet  to  Thirty  Feet  wide 
| (ascertained  as  hereinbefore  directed),  a shop  front  of 


which  no  part  shall  be  higher  than  Fifteen  Feet  above 
the  level  of  the  public  foot-pavement  in  front  of  the 
door  thereof,  and  of  which  no  part,  except  the  cor- 
nice, shall  project  more  than  Five  I nches,  and  of  which 
the  cornice  shall  not  project  more  than  Thirteen  Inches 
from  the  vertical  line  of  the  front  brickwork  of  such 
house  or  building  ; and  all  shop  fronts  may  be  built  of 
any  materials  whatever  ; but  no  wood-work  of  any 
shop  front  shall  be  fixed  nearer  than  Four  Inches  and  a 
Half  to  the  centre  line  of  any  party  wall,  nor  shall 
any  part  of  any  sign  or  notice  board  he  fixed  against 
or  upon  any  part  of  any  house  or  building  above  Three 
Feet  from  the  top  of  the  shop  front,  if  any  shop  front 
there  shall  be,  and  if  more  than  above  Eighteen  Feet 
from  the  level  of  the  street  or  alley. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  in  every  warehouse  which 
shall  be  hereafter  built  or  new  roofed,  there  shall  not 
be  laid  or  formed  any  gutter  against  any  party  wall 
belonging  to  such  warehouse  parallel  thereto,  but  the 
roof  thereof  shall  he  made  to  pitch  up  against  every 
such  party  wall,  and  such  party  wall  shall  be  at  least 
Fire  Feet  high  above  the  end  of  any  gutter  which  shall 
abut  against  it,  and  no  part  of  the  roof  shall  rise  above 
the  top  of  the  party  wall. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  that  all  the  external  parts  of 
every  roof,  flat  and  gutter  of  every  house  and  building, 
and  of  every  projection  therefrom,  which  shall  be 
hereafter  built,  stripped,  ripped  or  uncovered  ; and 
that  every  turret,  dormer,  lantern,  light  and  other 
erection  which  shall  be  hereafter  built  or  uncovered  on 
the  roof  or  flat  of  any  house  or  building,  shall  be  co- 
vered with  slate,  tiles,  metal,  glass,  artificial  stone  or 
cement,  except  such  wood  as  maybe  necessary  for  the 
door-frames  and  doors,  window-frames  and  sashes  of 
such  turrets,  dormers,  lanterns,  lights  or  other  erec- 
tions ; and  that  the  water  which  shall  come  from  the 
roof,  fiat,  and  gutter  of  every  house  or  building,  and 
from  the  roof,  flat  and  gutter  of  every  projection 
therefrom,  and  from  balconies,  verandahs  and  shop 
fronts,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  drip,  but  shall  be  con- 
veyed from  thence  into  cisterns,  tanks  or  butts,  or 
drains  by  metal  gutters  and  pipes,  and  such  gutters 
and  pipes  shall  belaid  below  the  pavement  wherever 
it  may  be  necessary  to  cross  any  public  way. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  chimney  and  chim- 
ney, stack  which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  shall  he  built 
on  foundations  and  footings  similar  to  those  of  the 
wall  in  or  adjoining  to  which  such  chimney  or  chimney- 
stack  shall  be  ; and  that  the  brickwork  of  every  flue 
which  shall  he  hereafter  built  in  a party  wall,  shall  be 
built  from  the  foundation  of  such  wall  of  the  full 
thickness  required  for  such  flue,  so  that  the  brickwork 
of  such  flue  shall  not  in  any  part  thereof  oversail  or 
overhang  any  part  of  such  party  wall ; and  that  when- 
ever any  Two  or  more  flues  shall  be  built  in  one  stack, 
every  such  stack  shall  be  built  from  the  foundation  to 
the  top  thereof  without  any  gathering  or  corbelling 
over,  whereby  auy  upper  part  of  the  brickwork  of 
such  stack  shall  oversail  or  overhang  any  lower  part 
of  the  brickwork  of  the  same,  either  on  the  tront  or 
sides  thereof : Provided  nevertheless,  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  build  above  the  ceiling  of  the  filth  floor  of 
every  house  and  building  of  the  First  and  Eighth 
Rate's,  and  above  the  ceiling  of  the  third  floor  of  every 
house  and  building  of  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
Rates,  the  jambs,  breast  and  flue  of  any  single  chim- 
ney upon  brick,  stone  or  iron  corbels,  provided  the 
projection  of  such  jambs  and  breast  shall  not  exceed 
Nine  Inches  before  the  face  of  the  wall  or  stack  to 
which  the  same  shall  adjoin. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  jambs,  breast  aud 
back  of  every  chimney,  and  the  front,  back,  with  or 
partition  of  every  flue  which  shall  be  hereafter  built, 
shall  be  built  at  least  Eight  Inches  and  a Half  thick, 
of  good,  sound,  well- burnt  bricks,  properly  bonded, 
and  the  joints  of  the  work  filled  in  with  good  mortar 
or  cement,  and  all  the  insides  thereof  rendered  or  par- 
getted. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  jambs  of  every  chim  - 
ney opening  which  shall  be  hereafter  built,  shall  not 
he  less  than  Eight  Inches  and  a Half  wide  on  each 
side  of  such  opening,  and  that  no  timber  whatever 
shall  be  placed  over  any  such  opening,  for  supporting 
the  breast  thereof,  but  there  shall  be  an  arch  of  brick 
or  stone  and  an  iron  bar  or  bars  over  the  opening  of 
every  such  chimney  to  support  the  breast  thereof, 
suchbarstobe  builtinto  the  jambs  at  least  Four  Inches 
on  each  side,  and  every  opening  of  every  such  chimney 
in  the  first  or  lowest  floor  exceeding  in  width  Three 
Feet  Ten  Inches,  shall  have  iron-framed  cradle-bars 
over  the  same,  built  into  the  jambs  at  least  Nine 
Inches  on  each  side,  and  no  timber  or  wood-work 
whatever  shall  be  laid  nearer  than  Nine  Inches  to  the 
opening  of  any  chimney,  nor  to  the  inside  of  any  flue, 
aud  no  timber  or  wood-work  whatever  shall  hereafter 
at  any  time  be  affixed  to  the  front  of  any  jamb  or 
mantle,  or  to  the  front  or  back  of  any  chimney  or 
flue,  except  such  timber  or  wood-work  be  affixed  by 
iron  nails  or  holdfasts  or  other  iron  fastenings,  such 
iron  nails,  iron  holdfasts  or  other  iron  fastenings  not 
to  lie  or  be  driven  more  than  Three  Inches  into  the 
wall  against  any  chimney  or  flue,  or  nearer  than  Four 
Inches  to  the  inside  of  the  opening  of  any  chimney  or 
flue. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  chimney  which  shall 
be  hereafter  built,  shall  have  >u  slab  or  slabs  of  brick, 
tile  stone,  slate,  marble  or  iron  laid  before  the  open- 
ing’ and  at  least  One  Foot  longer  than  such  opening 
when  finished,  and  Eighteen  inches  in  front  of  the 
arch  over  the  same  ; and  such  slab  or  slabs  shall  be 
laid  wholly  on  brick,  stone  or  iron  trimmers,  of  at 
least  the  same  breadth  and  length,  except  in  a lowest 
or  first  floor,  where  they  may  be  laid  on  a brick 
fender,  or  bedded  on  the  solid  ground. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  back  of  every  chimney 
opening  which  shall  be  hereafter  built  in  any  house  or 
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building,  either  being  or  not  being  in  a party  wall, 
shall  be  in  the  lowest  or  first  floor  at  least  Thirteen 
Inches  thick  from  the  hearth  to  the  height  of  Eighteen 
Inches  above  the  mantle,  and  shall  be  at  least  Ed/lit 
Inches  and  a Half  thick  in  every  other  floor;  never- 
theless, in  the  lowest  or  first  floor  of  buildings  of  the 
Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Rate  of  Buildings,  the  backs 
of  such  chimney  opening:*  may  be  at  the  least  Eight 
Inches  and  a Half  thick  ; and  nevertheless,  the  back 
of  every  such  chimney  opening,  not  being  in  a party 
wall,  may  be  Four  Inches  and  a Half  less  than  the 
several  thicknesses  above  described  when  built  .against 
an  adjoining  wall. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  in  all  chimney  openings 
which  shall  be  hereafter  built  back  to  back,  the  thick- 
ness between  the  same  shall  be  at  the  least  of  the 
thickness  hereinbefore  described  for  the  back  of  one 
chimney  opening. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  flue  shall  be  hereafter 
built  with  any  angle  which  shall  be  less  than  One 
hundred  and  thirty-five  Degrees,  unless  the  same  be 
provided  with  proper  openings  not  less  than  Nine 
■ Inches  square,  and  proper  close  iron  doors  and  frames 
inserted  in  such  openings,  whereby  such  flue  may  be 
swept  by  machinery  ; and  every  salient  or  projecting 
angle  within  such  flue  shall  be  rounded  off  Four 
Inches  at  the  least,  and  shall  be  protected  by  a 
rounded  iron  bar. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
build  or  fix  any  oven  or  furnace  used  for  manufacture, 
or  any  cokel  or  closed  fire  within  a distance  of  One 
Foul  of  any  party  wall,  nor  upon  nor  within  a dis- 
tance of  Two  Feet  of  any  timber  or  wood-work  : and 
the  floor  on  or  above  which  such  oven,  furnace,  cokel 
or  close  fire  shall  be  built  or  fixed,  shall  lie  formed 
and  paved  under  and  for  a distance  of  Two  Feet  all 
round  the  same  with  stone,  brick,  tile,  or  iron. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  flue  in  every  party 
wall  already  built  which  shall  lie  raised  or  repaired, 
and  in  every  party  wall  which  shall  be  hereafter  built, 
shall  be  carried  up  in  brick  or  stone-work  to  a height 
of  not  less  than  Three  Feet  above  the  highest  part  of 
such  portion  of  the  roof  as  shall  adjoin  thereto  at  the 
point  ot  junction  ; and  that  the  brick  or  stone-work 
around.every  flue  above  partv  or  other  walls  shall  be 
at  least  Nine  Inches  thick  all  round  from  Nine  Inches 
above  the  slope,  flat  or  gutter  of  the  roof  where  it  ad- 
joins thereto  ; and  that  no  brick  or  stone-work  of  any 
such  flue  or  chimney-shaft  be  built  higher  than  Ten 
Feet  above  the  slope,  flat  or  gutter  of  the  roof  where 
it  adjoins  thereto,  unless  the  same  be  secured  by  iron 
stays,  or  be  built  with  and  bonded  to  any  other  chim- 
ney-shaft, to  the  satisfaction,  in  both  cases,  of  the 
Surveyor;  excepting  always  the  chimney-shaft  for 
any  steam-engine,  brewery,  distillerv  or  manufactory 
which  may  be  erected  of  any  height  without  iron 
stays,  provided  they  shall  be  of  such  additional  strength 
and  dimensions,  and  be  built  in  such  manuer  as  shall 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Surveyor. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  earthen  or  metal 
chimney-pot,  tube,  funnel  or  cowl  of  any  description 
whatever,  shall  be  fixed,  the  top  of  which  shall  be 
higher  than  Six  Feet  above  the  brick  or  stone-work 
of  the  flue  on  which  the  same  shall  be  placed  ; and 
every  such  earthen  or  metal  chimney-pot,  tube  or 
funue]  shall  be  let  down  and  fixed  at  least  Tiro  Feet 
into  the  brick  or  stone -work  of  the  flue  on  which  the 
same  shall  be  placed. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  metal  or  other  pipe  or 
funnel  for  conveying  smoke  or  steam  shall  at  any 
time  hereafter  be  fixed  against  or  in  front  of  any  face 
ot  any  house  or  building,  iu  any  street  or  alley 
nor  on  the  inside  of  any  house  or  building  nearer 
than  Fourteen  Inches  to  any  timber  or  other  combusti- 
ble material  whatever. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  when  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  any  piece  of  vacant  ground  shall  have  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  adjoining 
ground  to  the  building  of  a party  wall  as  herein  di- 
rected, he  shall  give  One  Month's  notice  at  the  least 
to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  adjoining  ground, 
previously  to  beginning  to  build  such  party  wall ; and 
on  receiving  instructions  in  due  time  in  writing,  or  bv 
a plan  from  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  adjoining 
ground,  he  shall  construct,  if  practicable,  such  and  <o 
many  chimney-jambs,  breasts  and  flues  of  chimneys 
in  all  such  parts  of  such  party  wall  as  shall  be  by 
such  instructions  required  ; and  shall  also  leave  such 
recesses  in  every  such  wall  as  may  be  so  required 
provided  the  same  accord  with  the  directions  herein- 
alter  contained  for  building  party  walls  and  chimneys  ■ 
And  provided  always,  That  the  person  building  such 
party  wall  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  owner 
or  occupier  of  such  adjacent  ground  all  expenses  of 
constructing  any  such  chimney-jambs,  breasts  and 
flues  of  chimneys  and  recesses  in  any  such  party  wall, 
tor  the  benefit  of  such  owner  or  occupier,  in  the  like 
manner  and  with  and  subject  to  the  like  powers  and 
rememes  as  are  hereafter  provided  for  the  recovering 
of  the  expenses  of  constructing  party  walls. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  chimney-shaft,  jamb 
breast  or  flue  already  built,  or  which  shall  be  here- 
after built,  shall  be  cut  into  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  repair  thereof,  except  in  the  case  herein 
Jirected  for  cutting  away  such  portion  of  the  breasts 
ind  chimney-shafts  of  an  old  sound  party  wall  as 
nay  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  buildir.^  an  exter- 
nal wall  against  the  same. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  wall  which  shall  be 
Mended  as  a separation  of  one  house  or  building 
rom  another  house  or  building,  or  which  shall  be 
uilt  upon  or  shall  stand  upon  ground  not  wholly 
lelonging  to  or  held  by  the  same  person,  shall  be  and 
s hereby  ^declared  to  be  a party  wall  within  the 
neaning  of  this  Act. 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  party  wall  which 
shall  hereafter  be  built  for  any  house  or  building  of 
the  First,  Second  or  Third  Rate,  shall  be  built  upon 
a footing,  the  width  of  which  shall  be  at  the  least 
Ntne  Inches  more  than  the  wall  is  thick  immediately 
above  the  same,  and  the  height  of  which  above  the 
foundation  shall  be  at  the  least  One  Foot,  and  at  the 
least  of  Four  courses  of  bricks  or  stone,  laid  in  Two 
double  courses,  diminishing  equally  on  each  side  Four 
Inches  and  a Half  to  the  top  thereof;  and  the  top  of 
such  footing  shall  be  at  the  least  Six  Inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  lowest  around  or  area  adjoining  thereto, 
and  at  the  least  Twelve  Inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  lowest  or  first  floor  of  such  house  or  buildin"  ad- 
joining or  intended  to  adjoin  thereto  ; and  every'such 
party  wall  which  shall  be  built  for  any  house  or 
building  of  the  First  or  Second  Rate,  from  the  top  of 
such  footing  to  the  underside  of  the  second  floor, 
shall  be  at  the  least  of  the  thickness  of  One  Foot  Ten 
Inches  and  a Half,  and  from  thence  up  to  the  top  of 
such  party  wall  shall  be  at  the  least  of  the  thickness 
of  One  Foot  Five  Inches ; and  every  such  party  wall 
which  shall  be  built  for  any  house  or  building  of  the 
Third  Rate,  from  the  top  of  such  footing  to  the  under- 
side of  the  fourth  floor,  shall  be  at  the  least  of  the 
thickness  of  One  Foot  Five  Inches,  and  from  thence 
up  to  the  top  of  such  party  wall  shall  he  nt  the  least 
of  the  thickness  of  Thirteen  Inches. 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  party  wall  which 
shall  hereafter  be  built  for  any  house  or  building  of 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Rates  shall  be  built  upon  a 
footing,  the  width  of  which  shall  be  at  the  least 
Nine  Inches  more  than  the  wall  is  thick  immediately 
above  the  same,  and  the  height  of  which  above  the 
foundation  shall  be  at  the  least  One  Foot,  and  at  the 
least  of  Three  courses  of  bricks  or  stone  laid  in  One 
double  and  one  single  course,  diminishing  equally 
on  each  side  Four  Inches  and  a Half  to  the  top 
thereof,  and  the  top  of  such  footing  shall  be  at  the 
least  Six  Inches  below  the  surface  of  the  lowest 
ground  or  area  adjoining  thereto,  and  at  least  Twelve 
Inches  below  the  surface  of  the  lowest  or  first  floor 
of  such  house  or  building,  or  of  any  house  or  building 
adjoining  or  intended  to  adjoin  thereto;  and  every 
such  party  wall  from  the  top  of  such  footing  to  the  top 
of  such  party  wall  shall  be  at  the  least  of  the  thickness 
of  Thirteen  Inches,  except  in  a warehouse  of  the 
fourth  Rate,  where  the  same  shall  he  at  the  least  of 
the  thickness  of  One  Foot,  and  Five  Inches,  up  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  lowest  or  first  floor. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  pnrty  wall  which 
shall  hereafter  be  built  for  any  house  or  building 
and  every  addition  or  enlargement  of  every  such 
party  wall,  or  of  every  party  wall  already  built, 
shall  be  carried  up  and  remain  One  Foot  Six  Inches 
ut  the  least  above  any  roof  which  shall  gable  against 
or  adjoin  to  such  party  wall,  measuring  from  where 
they  adjoin,  or  from  and  at  a right  angle  with  the 
back  of  the  rafters  of  such  roof,  and  Two  Feet  at  the 
least  above  any  gutter  adjoining  to  any  such  party 
wall;  and  in  case  any  turret,  dormer,  lantern,  light 
or  other  erection  is  or  shall  be  fixed  in  or  upon  the 
flat  or  roof  of  any  house  or  building  within  Five  Feet 
of  any  party  wall,  then  every  such  party  wall  shall 
be  carried  up  against  every  such  turret,  dor- 
mer, lantern,  light,  or  other  erection,  and  shall  ex- 
tend One  Foot  Six  Inches  higher  and  One  Foot  Sh- 
indies wider  than  any  such  erection. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  party  wall  which 
shall  hereafter  be  built  for  any  bouse  or  building 
shall  be  built  solid,  of  good,  souud,  well-burnt 
bricks,  or  good  sound  stone,  properly  bonded,  and 
set  in  good  and  well-compounded  mortar  or  cement 
except  the  flues,  and  except  such  iron-work  as  mav 
be  required  to  carry  the  ends  of  girders,  bresumraers, 
trimming  joists,  and  principal  timbers  of  roofs;  and 
the  ends  of  all  such  girders,  bresummers  and  other 
timbers  shall  be  carried  upon  iron  shoes  or  stone  cor- 
bels built  into  the  wall  at  least  Two-thirds  of  the 
thickness  thereof,  to  receive  them,  as  shall  also  all 
trimming  joists  lying  against  such  party  wall ; and 
every  such  party  wall  shall  be  finished  at  top  with  a 
stone  coping  or  a tile  creesing,  and  One  course  of 
sound  stock  bricks  set  on  edge  with  good  cement. 

..,And  1,e  it  Enacted,  That  ever/  house  or  building 
winch  shall  be  hereafter  built  ad,oining  to  any  other 
house  or  building,  and  any  part  of  every  house  or  build- 
ing, which  shall  be  hereafter  built  adjoiningtoanypart 
of  any  other  house  or  building,  shall  be  divided  from 
such  other  house  or  buildiug  and  every  part  thereof  1 
by  a party  wall,  built  One-half  ou  the  ground  of  one 
owner,  or  appertaining  or  belonging  to  the  one  of  i 
such  houses  or  buildings,  and  One-half  on  the 
gioundof  the  other  owner,  or  appertaining  or  be- 
longing to  the  other  of  such  houses  or  buildings,  and  1 
also  built  in  the  manner  and  of  the  materials,  and  of 
the  several  heights  and  thicknesses  herein  directed 
for  party  walls  of  the  highest  rate  of  building  to 
which  such  party  wall  shall  adjoin  when  both  of  such 
houses  or  buildings  shall  he  completed,  and  to  ex- 
tend to  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  external  walls  of 
each  adjoining  house  or  building,  except  such  other 
house  or  building,  or  part  thereof,  shrdl  have  a 
sound  party  wall,  not  of  the  thicknesses  required  bv 
this  Act,  or  an  external  wall;  in  either  of  which 
cases  every  house  or  building  or  part  thereof  so  to  be 
built  shad  have  an  external  wall  built  entirely  on  the 
ground  ot  the  owner  thereof,  or  appertaining  or  be- 
longing to  such  house  or  buildiug,  and  against  such 

other  souud  party  wall  or  external  wall  of  the  other 

house  or  building,  in  manner  herein  directed  for  ex- 
ternal walls. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  when  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  any  piece  of  vacant  ground,  or  ground  not  hitherto 
built  upon,  shall  be  desirous  to  build  any  house  or 
building  adjoining  to  another  piece  of  vacant  ground, 


or  ground  not  hitherto  built  upon,  or  to  build  a fence 
wall  for  such  piece  of  ground,  he  shall  give  to  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  such  adjoining  vacant  ground  a 
notice  in  writing  of  such  his  desire,  One  Month  at 
least  before  commencing  to  build,  and  also  a like  no- 
tice in  writing,  should  he  desire  to  build  a partv  wall 
or  party  fence  wall,  describing  therein  the  thick- 
nesses and  dimensions  of  such  desired  pnrty  wall  or 
party  fence  wall ; and  if  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such 
a (joining  vacant  ground  shall  signify  his  consent  in 
writing  to  the  building  of  such  party  w.  11  or  party 
fence  wall,  then  One-half  the  same  shall  be  built  on  the 
ground  of  one  of  the  said  owners  or  occupiers,  aud 
the  other  half  on  the  ground  of  the  other  owner  or 
occupier,  which  other  half  shall  be  paid  for  as  is 
hereinafter  directed  by  such  other  owner  or  occupier  ; 

•1,1<;.sha11  I10tsiP»'fy  in  writing  his  consent  to 
the  building  of  such  party  wall  cr  party  fence  wall, 
then  the  owner  or  occupier  desirous  to  build,  shall 
build  an  exterual  wall  for  such  house  or  building,  and 
fence  wall  for  such  ground,  entirely  upon  his  own 
ground,  in  manner  herein  directed  for  external  walls 
and  fence  walls. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  when  any  houses  or  build- 
mgs  already  built,  having  rooms  or  floors  the  property 
of  diflerent  owners,  which  lie  intermixed  without 
being  separated  by  any  party  wall  or  pnrty  arch,  or 
stone  floor,  shall  be  altogether  or  in  any  part  rebuilt 
such  intermixed  properties  shall  be  separated  from 
each  other  where  they  adjoin  vertically  by  a party 
wall  built  in  the  manner,  and  of  the  materials,  and  of 
the  several  heights  and  thicknesses  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed for  party  walls  of  the  highest  rate  of  the  build- 
ing to  which  such  pnrty  wall  shall  adjoin,  and  where 
they  adjoin  horizontally  they  shall  be  separated  by  a 
floor  formed  of  iron  girders  and  brick  arches  or  stone 
landings,  or  by  a party  arch  or  party  arches  of  brick 
or  stone  of  the  thickness  of  Thirteen  Inches  at  the 
least  ; and  such  floor  or  party  arch  or  party  arches 
shall  be  built  with  such  abutments  and  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  Surveyor. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  when  such  part  of  any 
house  or  buildiug  as  extends  over  any  public  way  shall 
be  rebuilt,  the  same  shall  be  separated  from  such 
public  way  by  a floor  formed  of  iron  girders  and  brick 
arches,  or  stone  landings,  or  by  an  arch  formed  of 
brick  or  stone  of  the  thickness  of  Thirteen  Inches  at 
t.ie  east,  and  such  fluor  or  arch  witli  its  abutments 
shall  be  built  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  approved  of 
• t,ie  surveyor  ; and  in  no  case  shall  there  be  formed 
over  any  public  way  a ceiling  of  lath  and  plaster,  or  of 
lath  and  cement. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  recess  or  cavity  shall  be 
left  in  any  party  wall  or  party  arch,  or  in  any  addition 
to  or  enlargement  thereof,  which  shall  hereafter  be 
built  for  any  house  or  building,  so  as  to  reduce  such 
wall  or  arch  in  any  part  thereof  to  a less  thickness 
than  is  herein  directed  for  party  walls  or  party  arches, 
except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  chimney  oneniugs, 
flues,  stone  or  iron  shoes  or  corbels,  and  iron  story- 
posts  ; and  no  chase  or  recess  or  toothing  shall  be 
leh  m any  party  wall  to  receive  the  end  of  any  other 
wall  or  pier,  but  instead  thereof,  a tongue  or  projec- 
tion at  least  Four  Inches  by  Four  Inches  shall  be 
formedand  built  with  such  party  wall,  or  added  thereto 
with  cement. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
mane  or  cut  any  opening,  for  the  purposes  of  light  or 
otherwise,  in  any  external  w all  of  any  house  or  build- 
ing which  shall  abut  upon  the  ground  of  any  other 
owner  ; nor  to  make  or  cut  any  opening,  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  light  or  otherwise,  iu  such  portion  of  any 
party  wall  as  shall  rise  higher  than  the  house  or  build- 
ing which  it  may  adjoin,  without  the  consent  in  writ- 
mg  of  t.ie  owner  of  the  ground,  or  bouse  or  building 
adjoining  to  such  exterual  wall  or  party  wall ; and  if 
any  such  opening  shall  be  made  iu  any  such  external 
wall  or  party  wall  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  adjoining  ground,  house  or  building  as  aforesaid 
I tllen  ifc  shall  be  lawful  for  such  owner  to  require  iu 
wiiang  that  the  same  shall  be  stopped  up  w ith  brick- 

nZkirln(}>!{  Jf®  S!ltru  Sha."  not  be  <lone  within  one 
, Une  Mmuh  after  such  notice,  then  it  shall  be  lawful 
I lor  such  owner,  by  himself  or  his  workmen,  to  enter 

I on  the  premises  at  all  seasonable  times,  and  to  cause 

such  opening  to  be  stopped  as  aforesaid,  and  to  re- 
cover  the  costs  thereof  (such  costs  to  he  settled  by  the 
Ufncial  Re.erees,  by  their  certificate)  against  the 
owner  or  occupier  in  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  Courts  of 
Record  at  Westminster. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  party  wall  nor  party 
arch  snail  be  cut  into  except  for  the  repair  thereof, 
and  except  tor  the  cutting  off  the  footings,  chimney- 
jambs  and  breasts,  as  herein  may  be  “allowed  for 
I building  external  walls  against  the  same,  aud  except 
j tor  the  insertion  of  chimney- jambs,  withs  of  flues 
| iron  story-posts,  templates,  landings,  stone  steps’ 

| coroels  and  iron  shoes ; but  no  party  wall  nor  partv 
arpj*  shall  be  cut  into  for  any  of  the  purposes  afore- 
said it  the  cutting  thereof  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
surveyor  in  whose  district  the  same  shall  be,  injure 
or  endanger  the  same,  or  any  of  the  chimneys  or 
liius  attached  to  or  inserted  therein;  and  whenever 
any  party  wall  or  party  arch  slinll  have  been  cut  into 
tor  any  ot  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  if  any  defect  or 
damage  shall  have  arisen  therefrom,  the  same  shall  be 
immediately  restored,  and  well  and  effectually  re- 
paired and  made  good,  and  pinned  up  with  brick 
stone,  slate  and  tile,  or  any  of  them,  bedded  in  ce- 
ment, by  or  at  the  cost  of  the  person  so  cutting  into 
tne  same.  ° 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  old  sound  party  wall 
orparty  wall  which  shall  not  have  been  fouSd  decayed 
and  ruinous,  shall  he  condemned  for  insufficiency  of 
thickness,  but  when  either  of  the  houses  or  buildings 
to  which  such  party  wall  belongs  si, all  be  rebuilt,  the 
I owner  of  the  house  or  building  so  to  be  rebuilt  shall 
bui'd  a wall  against  such  party  wall,  in  the  manner 
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and  of  the  materials  and  of  the  several  heights  and 
thicknesses  hereinbefore  directed  for  external  walls  oi 
the  rate  to  which  such  house  or  building  shall  belong; 
and  such  owner  maw  for  that  purpose  cut  off  t.ie  foot- 
ings of  such  party  wall  on  the  side  next  the  wall  so 
to'be  built;  and  the  owner  of  such  house  or  building 
shall  give  One  Month's  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner 
or  occupier  of  the  adjoining  house  or  building  of  Ins 
intention  to  rebuild  his  house  or  building,  and  to 
build  a wall  against  such  party  wall,  and  of  Ins  desire 
to  cut  away  such  portion  of  the  footings,  and  of  the 
breasts  and  chimney-shafts  belonging  to  the  house  or 
building  about  to  be  rebuilt,  as  shall  project  beyond 
the  perpendicular  face  of  such  party  wall  in  the 
lowest  floor  thereof;  and  from  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  such  notice  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  of 
the  house  or  building  to  be  rebuilt,  to  cut  away  such 
portion  of  the  footings,  breasts  and  chimney-shafts 
aforesaid,  provided  the  same  be  done,  aud  the  brick- 
work where  cut  be  made  good  again  in  cement,  under 
the  superintendence  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Surveyor  ; and  in  case  such  party  wall  shall  be  so 
damaged  and  injured  by  such  cutting  away,  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Surveyor  or  of  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  either  of  the  houses  or  buildings  adjoining  thereto, 
to  be  ruinous  or  dangerous,  then  the  same  shall  be 
surveyed,  and  if  condemned  shall  be  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt  as  a party  wall,  in  manner  herein  directed  with 
respect  to  the  condemning  ruinous  and  defective  party 
walls  ; but  if  such  damage  or  injury  shall  have  beeu 
occasioned,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Surveyor  and  Offi- 
cial Referees  surveying  the  same,  by  the  neglect  of,  or 
the  want  of  proper  care  or  of  proper  shoring  by  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  the  house  to  be  rebuilt,  then  and 
in  such  case,  all  the  costs  and  expenses  attendant 
on  such  survey,  aud  on  the  pulling  down  and  rebuild- 
ing of  such  party  wall,  and  on  the  reinstating  and 
making  good  all  the  internal  finishing  and  decorations 
damaged  thereby,  shall  be  borne  and  paid  by  such 
owner  or  occupier ; aud  if  such  owner  or  occupier 
shall  not  proceed  with  all  due  despatch  to  pull  down 
and  rebuild  such  party  wall,  and  to  reinstate  and 
make  good  all  the  internal  finishings  and  decorations, 
and  to  pay  the  costs  and  charges  aud  expenses  of  the 
survey,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  occu- 
pier of  the  adjoining  house  or  building  to  do  so,  and 
to  recover  all  the  costs  and  expenses  arising  there- 
from. from  such  owner  or  occupier,  his  heirs,  execu- 
tors, administrators  or  assigns,  in  manner  hereinafter 
directed  for  recovering  the  expenses  of  party  walls. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  when  any  house  or  build- 
ing shall  have  been  rebuilt  with  an  external  wall 
against  a party  wall  which  shall  not  have  been  found 
ruinous  and  decay  ed , and  shall  not  have  been  condemned 
for  insufficiency  of  thickness,  such  wall  shall  be 
deemed  to  remain  as  a party  wall  until  the  adjoining 
house  or  building  shall  be  pulled  down  or  rebuilt  (if 
such  party  wall  shall  so  long  continue  sound), 
and  when  such  party  wall  shall  be  pulled  down,  the 
owner  of  such  adjoining  bouse  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
more  than  One -half  the  materials  thereof,  nor  to  more 
than  One-half  the  ground  on  which  such  party  wall 
was  built,  nor  shall  be  build  on  more  than  the  Onc- 
half  of  the  said  ground,  unless  lie  shall  have  agreed 
with  and  satisfied  the  owner  of  the  house  or  building 
so  previouslv  rebuilt  for  his  half  thereof ; and  in  case 
the  said  owners  cannot  agree  concerning  the  division 
of  such  materials  or  ground  or  the  building  thereon, 
or  the  reimbursement  of  the  party  first  rebuilding  as 
aforesaid,  the  price  and  all  matters  in  difference  shall 
be  settled  by  a reference  to  the  Official  Referees, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  notice  by  this  Act 
required  to  be  given  to  the  owner  of  any  house, 
building  or  ground,  shall,  if  such  owner  be  a married 
female,  be  given  to  the  husband  of  such  married 
female  ; or  if  such  owner  shall  be  an  infant,  idiot  or 
lunatic,  then  to  the  guardian,  trustee  or  committee  of 
such  infant,  idiot  or  lunatic  ; or  if  such  owner,  hus- 
band, trustee,  guardian  or  committee  is  not  known  or 
cannot  be  found,  then  to  the  occupier  of  such  house, 
fence,  building  or  ground,  or  if  such  house,  building 
or  o-round  be  unoccupied,  then  shall  be  affixed  to  some 
conspicuous  part  of  such  house,  building,  fence  or 
ground  at  a height  of  not  more  than  Nine  Feet  from 
the  ground  ; and  every  such  notice  when  so  given  to 
such  persons  respectively  as  aforesaid,  or  left  at  the 
u«ual  or  last  place  of  their  respective  abodes,  or  when 
so  affixed  as  aforesaid,  according  to  the  cases  herein- 
before mentioned,  shall  have  the  same  effects  and 
consequences  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  given 
to  the  actual  owner,  and  any  notice  hereby  required 
to  be  given  to  any  of  the  parties  aforesaid  may  he 
left  at  their  usual  or  last  place  of  abode. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  when  any  party  wall, 
party  arch  or  external  wall  of  any  house  or  building 
used  wholly  or  in  part  as  a party  fence  wall  shall  be 
defective  or  so  far  out  of  repair  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  pull  down  and  rebuild  the  same,  or  some  part 
or  parts  thereof,  as  well  when  neither  of  the  adjoining 
houses  or  buildings  may  require  to  be  rebuilt,  as  when 
the  said  houses  or  buildings,  or  one  of  them,  may  be 
required  to  be  rebuilt,  then  any  owner  or  occupier  of 
any  house  or  buildincr,  or  of  any  ground  adjoining 
such  defective  wall,  who  shall  think  it  necessary  to 
repair,  pull  down  or  rebuild  the  same,  or  any  part 
thereof,  shall,  (in  case  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
adjoining  house  or  building  or  ground  will  not,  or  by 
reason  of  any  legal  disability  or  otherwise  cannot 
agree  touching  the  repairing  or  pulling  down  or  re- 
building the  same),  give  Six  Weeks'  notice  in  writing 
to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  adjoining  house  or 
building  or  ground,  of  such  his  intention  to  repair  or 
pull  down  such  party  wall  or  party  arch  or  external 
wall,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  notice  shall  state  the 
fact  of  such  party  or  external  wall  or  party  arch,  or 
some  part  thereof,  being  so  far  out  of  repair  as  to 


render  it  necessary  to  repair  or  pull  down  and  re- 
build the  same,  or  some  part  thereof,  and  that  the 
party  triviug  such  notice  desires  that  the  same 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Official  Referees,  and  there- 
upon the  same  shall  be  referred  to  such  Referees, 
who  shall  within  Ten  Days  after  the  expiration 
of  the  said  Six  Weeks  proceed  to  view  such 
party  wall  or  party  arch  or  external  wall, 
and  certify  the  state  and  condition  thereof; 
and  in  case  they  shall  certify  in  writing  under  then- 
hands  that  the  party  wall  or  party  arch  or  external 
wall  described  in  such  notice,  or  any  part  thereof,  is 
decayed  and  ruinous,  or  i9  not  sufficiently  secure 
against  fire,  and  that  the  same  ought  to  be  repaired 
or  pulled  down,  then  a copy  of  such  certificate  signed 
by  the  said  Referees  within  Three  Days  next  after  such 
certificate  being  signed  shall  be  delivered  to  the  owner 
or  occupier  or  owners  or  occupiers  of,  or  left  at  such 
adjoining  house  or  building  or  ground,  or  fixed  on  the 
door  or  other  conspicuous  part  thereof  as  herein  di- 
rected for  the  first  notice  ; and  such  certificate  shall 
be  immediately  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  ; and 
every  such  certificate  shall  be  as  binding  and  conclusive 
in  all  respects,  and  shall  have  the  same  effect  and  confer 
the  same  powers,  to  be  enforced  by  the  same  penalties, 
and  be  exercised,  subject  to  the  same  restrictions, 
and  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  hereinafter 
directed  concerning  certificates  to  be  made  in  matters 
of  intermixed  properties  ; and  such  wall  shall  be 
built  in  the  tnauner  hereinbefore  described  for  party 
walls,  party  arches  and  external  walls  of  the  highest 
rate  of  building  to  which  such  wall  shall  adjoin,  such 
party  walls  to  be  built  One -half  on  the  ground  of  one 
owner  and  One-lmlf  on  the  ground  of  the  other 
owner  : Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
render  it  lawful  for  the  party  who  shall  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  repair  or  pull  down  or  rebuild  such  party 
wall,  party  arch  or  external  wall,  to  commence  such 
pulling  down,  repairing  or  rebuilding,  or  to  enter 
into  or  upon  the  adjoining  house  or  building  for  that 
purpose,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof, 
until  the  expiration  of  Six  calendar  i\Ionths  after  the 
date  of  the  notice  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  given. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  where  any  house  or  build 
ino-  shall  have  a good  and  sound  timber  partition  be- 
tween the  same  and  any  other  bouse  or  building,  such 
timber  partition  may  remain  until  one  of  the  said 
bouses  or  buildings  shall  be  rebuilt,  or  shall  have  one 
of  either  of  its  fronts  taken  down  the  height  of  one 
floor,  or  for  a space  equal  to  one-fourth  of  such 
front  from  the  level  of  the  second-floor  upwards,  or 
until  such  timber  partition  shall  he  condemned  pur- 
suant to  the  directions  herein  contained  concerning 
ruinous  or  defective  walls  and  party  partitions  ; but  if 
the  owner  of  either  of  the  houses  or  buildings  divided 
by  such  timber  partition  shall  be  desirous  to  pull 
down  and  remove  the  same,  and  build  a party  wall  in 
the  place  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  liitn  to  do  so, 
provided  that  he  shall  give  Six  Months’  previous  no- 
tice in  writing  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  house  or 
building  of  bis  intention  to  pull  down  such  timber 
partition,  and  instead  thereof  to  build  a party  wall 
agreeably  to  this  Act ; and  from  and  after  the  end  of 
Six  Months  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  owner  of  such  bouse  or  buHding  to  pull 
down  the  said  timber  partition,  and  the  wall  under 
or  over  the  same,  if  any  such  there  be,  and  to  have  and 
exercise  the  like  power  of  entry  into  and  upon  the  said 
adjoining  house  or  building  and  ground,  or  of  break- 
ing open  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  a peace  officer, 
in  case  the  same  be  unoccupied  or  be  refused  to  be 
opened,  and  of  removing  any  wainscot,  shelves,  fur- 
niture or  other  things,  and  of  shoring  up  the  said 
adjoining  house  or  building  a3  by  this  Act  is  given 
and  allowed  to  the  owners  of  intermixed  properties, 
and  shall  and  may  in  the  place  of  such  timber  parti- 
tion and  of  the  wall  under  or  over  the  same,  if  any 
such  there  be,  build  a new  party  wall  in  the  manner, 
and  of  the  materials,  and  of  the  several  heights  and 
thicknesses  hereinbefore  described  for  party  walls  of 
the  highest  rate  of  building  to  which  such  party  wall 
shall  adjoin,  with  such  right  of  recovering  one-half 
the  cost  thereof  as  is  herein  directed  in  respect  of 
party  walls. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  fence  or  party  fence,  cf 
any  material  whatever,  between  the  ground  of  diffe- 
rent owners  shall  exceed  a height  of  Nine  Feet  above 
the  ground  on  either  side  thereof  without  tiie  consent 
of  all  such  different  owners  ; and  that  no  party  fence 
wall  shall  be  less  than  Eight  Inches  and  a Half  thick ; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  of  the  ground  on 
either  side  of  a party  fence  or  party  fence  wall  to 
raise  or  pull  down  aud  rebuild  the  same  at  his  own 
proper  cost  and  expense,  to  any  height  not  exceeding 
Nine  Feet  above  the  ground  on  either  side  thereof. 

And  be  it  Euacted,  That  no  party  fence  wall  shall 
be  used  as  a party  wall  unless  the  same  shall  be  built 
in  the  manner,  and  of  the  materials,  and  of  the  several 
heights  and  thicknesses  hereinbefore  described  for 
party  walls,  of  the  rate  of  the  building  to  be  erected 
against  the  same  ; and  in  case  such  wall  shall  uot  be 
so  built,  or  that  there  shall  be  only  a wooden  party 
fence,  then  the  owner  or  occupier  of  either  of  the 
adjoining  tenements  shall  be  at  liberty,  at  his  own 
expense,'  to  take  down  such  wall  or  fence  and  erect  a 
new  party  wall  in  lieu  thereof,  making  good  every 
damage  that  may  accrue  to  the  adjoining  premises  by 
such  rebuilding,  so  nevertheless  that  such  new  party 
wall  shall  have  its  centre  upon  the  old  centre  line  of 
the  old  party  wall  or  party  fence ; but  no  owner  or 
occupier  of  such  adjoining  premises  shall  make  use  of 
such  party  wall  otherwise  than  as  a party  fence  wall, 
unless  he  pay  a proportionate  share  of  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  erecting  such  parts  of  such  wall,  according 
to  the  use  he  shall  make  of  the  same  at  the  rates 
aforesaid  : Provided  also,  That  in  case  any  party 
wall  shall  extend  further  upon  the  ground  of  the 


owners  building  the  same  than  the  party  fence  or 
party  fence  wall  did,  yet  the  party  rebuilding  the 
same  shall  not  thereby  lose  any  part  of  the  soil 
whereon  such  party  wall  shall  be  built,  nor  shall  the 
owner  of  the  other  part  of  such  party  wall  claim  to  be 
entitled  by  reason  of  such  rebuilding  to  any  right  of 
soil  more  than  what  he  was  before  entitled  to. 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  owner  or  occupier 
who  shall  think  it  necessary  for  any  fence,  party  fence 
or  party  fence  wall,  or  any  part  thereof  adjoining  to 
his  ground,  or  between  his  ground  and  the  ground  of 
another  owner,  to  be  repaired,  pulled  down,  rebuilt 
or  refixed,  shall  (in  case  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such 
adjoining  ground  will  not,  or  by  reason  of  any  legal 
disability  or  otherwise  cannot,  agree  touching  the 
same),  give  One  Month's  notice  in  writing  to  the  Sur- 
veyor and  to  the  owner  of  such  adjoining  ground,  in 
manner  before  provided,  of  bis  desire  to  have  such 
fence,  party  fence,  or  party  fence  wall  repaired,  pulled 
down,  rebuilt  or  refixed,  by  delivering  a copy  of  such 
notice  to  such  Surveyor  and  to  such  owner  ; and 
every  such  owner,  if  he  is  knowp  and  can  be  met 
with,  or  in  case  such  owner  be  under  disability  as 
aforesaid,  then  such  person  or  persons  as  aforesaid  to 
whom  such  notice  shall  be  given,  and  such  Surveyor, 
shall  meet  at  the  time  aud  place  appointed  in  such 
notice,  and  shall  view  such  fence,  party  fence,  or 
party  fence  wall ; and  in  case  the  owner  of  such  ad- 
joining ground,  or  such  other  persons  as  aforesaid, 
having  notice  as  aforesaid,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
attend  according  to  such  notice,  or  shall  not  be  known, 
then  the  Surveyor,  by  himself,  shall  view  the  said 
fence,  party  fence  or  party  fence  wall  desired  to  be  re- 
paired, pulled  down,  rebuilt  or  refixed  ; and  in  either 
case  shall  certify  in  writing,  under  his  band,  the  state 
and  condition  of  such  fence,  party  fence  or  party  fence 
wall,  and  whether  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  ought 
to  be  repaired  or  pulled  down,  or  rebuilt  or  refixed  ; 
and  in  case  the  Surveyor  shall  certify  in  writing,  under 
his  band,  that  the  fence,  party  fence  or  party  fence 
wall  described  in  such  notice,  or  part  thereof,  is  de- 
cayed or  ruinous,  and  that  the  same  ought  to  be  re- 
paired or  pulled  down,  rebuilt  or  refixed,  then  within 
Three  Days  next  after  such  certificate  made  by 
such  Surveyor  as  aforesaid,  a notice  thereof  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  ad- 
joining ground,  or  left  at  his  or  their  last  or 
usual  place  of  abode ; and  such  certificate  shall  be 
immediately  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace ; and 
then  and  in  every  such  case,  and  not  otherwise,  it 
shall  he  lawful  for  the  owner  or  occupier  desiring  to 
have  such  fence,  party  fence  or  party  fence  wall, 
repaired  or  pulled  down,  rebuilt  or  refixed  as  afore- 
said, to  cause  such  fence,  party  fence  or  party  ieuce 
wall,  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  repaired  or  pulled 
down,  or  rebuilt  or  refixed  ; and  that  the  person  au- 
thorized by  such  certificate,  his  heirs,  executors  and 
administrators,  servants  or  workmen,  and  also  his 
builders  and  their  workmen,  shall  have  and  exercise 
all  the  like  powers  within  the  like  period,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  same  penalties,  and  in  all  respects  in 
the  same  manner  as  hereinafter  directed  concerning 
intermixed  properties  after  verdict  or  judgment  given  : 
Provided  always,  That  the  expenses  of  such  repair, 
pulling  clown,  rebuilding  or  refixing  (including  Sur- 
veyor’s fees)  shall  not  be  recoverable,  except  as  here- 
inafter directed,  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  expenses 
of  party  walls. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  when  a party  wall  or  party 
arch  cannot  be  built  upon  proper  foundations  between 
houses  and  buildings  that  are  over  public  ways,  or 
that  have  rooms  or  floors,  the  property  of  different 
persons,  lying  intermixed,  without  pulling  down  such 
houses  or  buildings  and  laying  parts  of  each  to  the 
others,  and  that  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  or  some 
or  one  of  them  will  not  (or  cannot,  by  reason  of  some 
legal  disability  or  otherwise)  join  in  building  a proper 
party  wall  or  party  arch,  or  in  pulling  down  such 
houses  and  laving  parts  of  each  lo  the  other,  or  in  case 
differences  shall  arise  amongst  them,  so  that  the  re- 
building the  same,  and  of  the  party  wall  or  pa,  ty  arch 
thereof,  he  thereby  prevented  and  delayed  to  the  in- 
jury or  inconvenience  of  such  owner  or  owners  as  are 
desirous  of  rebuilding  ; then  such  owner  or  owners  as 
shall  be  desirous  of  rebuilding  such  house  or  other 
building  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner  o i 
such  adjoining  house  or  other  building,  cr  of  the  other 
parts  of  such  intermixed  house  or  building,  that  the 
person  so  intending  to  rebuild  will  apply  to  the 
Official  Referees,  in  order  to  obtain  award  touching 
the  rebuilding  such  house  or  housesor  other  buildings 
or  such  party  wall  or  party  arch  to  be  described  in  sue! 
notice,  and  lor  ascertaining  the  site  of  a party  wall  01 
the  situation  of  any  party  arch  to  be  built  according 
to  the  directions  and  restrictions  in  this  Act  contained 
and  in  every  case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  th« 
said  Official  Referees,  and  they  shall  inquire  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  premises  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesau 
ou'riit  to  be  built  or  not,  and  if  the  same  ought  t< 
be  rebuilt,  shall  determine  the  site  of  a party  wall,  am 
also  what  party  arches  may  be  necessary  over  or  un- 
der any  rooms  of  such  house  or  houses  or  other  build 
ings  so  intended  to  be  rebuilt,  or  shall  ascertain  thl 
quantity  of  the  soil  or  ground,  or  other  parts  of  tb 
premises  (if  any)  necessary  to  belaid  to  or  taken  lroi 
the  house  of  the  person  or  persons  desirous  to  rebuilc 
permitting  such  person  or  persons  to  erect  a part 
wall  or  party  arch  ; and  shall  ascertain  what  (if  any 
compensation  should  be  made  and  paid  by  either  o 
any  of  the  said  owners  in  difference  to  the  other  < 
others  of  them  in  lieu  of  the  lessening  either  of  tt 
said  buildings  by  such  party  wall  or  party  arch  , or  as: 
satisfaction  for  such  otherinjury  (if  any)  as  shall  be  doi 
or  occasioned  thereby,  to  any  of  the  said  parties  ; at 
shall  also  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  expen: 
of  building  such  party  wall  or  party  arch  shall,  whi 
the  same  are  so  built,  be  repaid  by  either  or  any 
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the  parties  in  difference  to  the  person  so  rebuilding 
as  aforesaid  ; and  the  said  Official  Referees  shall  and 
may  (if  they  see  fit)  award  to  either  of  the  parties 
such  costs  as  they  shall  deem  reasonable ; which 
award,  in  writing,  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive 
against  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  bodies  poli- 
tic and  corporate,  including  the  Queen’s  Majesty, 
her  heirs  and  successors,  claiming  any  estate,  right, 
title,  trust,  use  or  interest  in,  to  or  out  of 
the  said  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  either 
in  possession,  reversion,  remainder  or  expectancy, 
and  against  all  other  persons  whomsoever ; and  a 
copy  of  such  award,  under  the  bands  of  the  said  Re- 
ferees shall  be  delivered  to  any  party  requiring  it, 
paying  therefor ; and  such  copy  of  such  award  shall 
and  may  be  taken  and  read  as  evidence  in  all  courts  of 
law  and  equi  1 y whatever  ; and  after  the  expiration  of 
Fourteen  Days  from  and  after  the  obtaining  such 
award,  and  payment  or  tender,  in  manner  herein- 
after directed,  of  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  (if  any) 
thereby  assessed  or  awarded,  or  where  no  such  sum  of 
money  shall  be  so  assessed  or  awarded,  after  the  expi- 
ration ofFowrfeenDaysfromandaftertheobtainingsuch 
award,  the  person  who  shall  have  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained such  award,  his  heirs,  executors  or  adminis- 
trators, servants  or  workmen,  shall  and  may  pull  down 
his  own  house  or  other  building  and  rebuild  the  same 
in  the  manner  so  ascertained  by  such  award  (except 
as  hereinafter  provided),  and  to  that  end  shall  and 
may,  in  the  presence  of  a constable  or  headborough, 
or  other  officer  of  the  peace,  enter  upon  the  site  of  the 
ground  so  ascertained  for  a party  wall  or  party  arch, 
and  into  the  building  (jf  any  be)  adjoining  to  the 
building  or  party  wall  or  party  arch  intended  to  be  re- 
built, at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  Six  in  the 
morning  and  Seven  in  the  afternoon  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) ; and  if  the  outer  door  of  such  house  or  build- 
ing be  shut,  and  the  person  therein  refuse  to  open  the 
same,  being  thereunto  required,  or  if  such  house  or  other 
building  be  empty  and  unoccupied,  shall  and  may 
break  open  such  outer  door  and  remove  to  some  other 
part  of  the  same  premises,  or  in  case  there  be  no  room 
on  the  premises  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  may  re- 
move to  any  other  place  any  goods,  furniture  or  other 
thing  obstructing  the  building  of  such  intended  party 
wall  or  party  arch,  or  the  pulling  down  any  wall,  par- 
tition or  other  thing  necessary  to  be  pulled  down  and 
removed  in  order  to  the  building  such  intended  party 
wall  or  party  arch ; and  from  and  after  such  entry  as 
aforesaid,  and  at  all  usual  times  of  working,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  builder  employed  to  erect  such  in- 
tended party  wall  or  party  arch,  and  his  servauts  and 
all  others  employed  by  him,  to  enter  into  and  upon 
the  premises  and  abide  therein  the  usual  times  of 
working  for  the  shoring  up  of  the  said  house  or  other 
building  so  broke  into  and  entered  upon,  and  for 
taking  down  and  removing  any  party  wall,  partition, 
wainscot  or  other  thing  necessary  to  be  taken  down 
and  removed  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  to  build 
such  intended  party  wall  or  party  arch  ; and  if  any 
such  owner  or  occupier  or  other  person  shall  in  any 
manner  hinder  or  obstruct  any  workman  employed  for 
any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  wilfully  damage  or 
injure  the  said  works,  every  such  person  so  offending 
f hall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  not  exceed- 
ing the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds,  to  be  levied,  recovered 
and  applied  as  the  several  penalties  of  Ten  Pounds 
hereinafter  mentioned  are  directed  to  be  levied,  re- 
covered and  applied  : Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  render  it  lawful  for  the  owner  desirous 
of  rebuilding,  to  commence  such  pulling  down  and 
rebuilding,  or  to  enter  into  or  upon  the  other  house 
or  adjoining  building  for  that  purpose,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  thereof,  until  the  expiration  of 
Six  calendar  Months  after  the  date  of  the  first  notice, 
or  before  the  expiration  of  Fourteen  Davs  from 
the  dates  of  such  award. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  to  raise 
any  house  or  building,  provided  the  party  and  exter- 
nal walls  and  chimneys  thereof  when  so  raised  shall 
be  of  the  materials,  and  of  the  several  heights  and 
thicknesses  hereinbefore  described  for  party  and  ex- 
ternal walls  and  chimneys  of  the  rate  such  house  or 
building  shall  be  of  when  so  raised  ; nevertheless  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  raise  for  a height,  not  exceeding  Ten 
Feet,  any  house  or  building  already  built  in  accord- 
ance with  the  said  Act  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
l'eign  ot  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third, 
provided  the  party  and  all  other  walls  of  such  house 
or  building  shall  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Surveyor, 
of  sufficient  strength  to  allow  of  such  raising. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  house  or  building 
shall  be  raised,  the  owner  of  such  house  or  building 
shall  build  up,  at  his  own  expense,  the  party  walls  of 
any  adjoininghouse  or  building,  and  all  flues  and  chim- 
ney stacks  belonging  thereto  ; but  if  the  owner  of  any 
such  adjoining  houseorbuilding  shall  at  any  time  make 
use  of  any  portion  of  the  part  raised  of  such  party 
wall,  he  shall  repay  to  the  owner  who  built  the  same 
the  cost  of  the  portion  he  shall  so  use,  together  with 
such  parts  of  the  chimney  stacks  as  belong  thereto  : 
Provided  nevertheless,  That  the  owner  of  any  such 
adjoining  house  or  building  shall  have  the  full  use  of 
all  the  flues  raised  which  he  had  before  without  being 
liable  for  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  raising  such  party 
wall,  flues  and  chimney  stacks. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  if  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
any  ground,  house  or  building  shall  excavate  or  dig 
out  the  ground  adjoining  to  or  against  any  wall, 
whether  of  a house  or  building  or  otherwise,  or  against 
any  part  tl  neof,  deeper  than  the  foundation  of  such 
wall,  then  the  owner  or  occupier  who  shall  excavate 
such  ground  shall,  at  his  own  costs,  shore  up  and 
underpin  such  wall  or  such  part  thereof,  for  its  full 
thickness  and  to  the  full  depth  of  such  excavation, 
with  good  sound  stock  bricks  and  tiles,  or  slates 
bedded  in  cement,  such  .underpinning  to  be  done  in  a 


workmanlike  and  substantial  manner,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  cf  the  Surveyor. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
any  house  or  building,  intending  to  pull  down  the 
same  in  part  or  altogether,  shall  give  One  Month's 
notice  in  writing  of  such  his  intention  to  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  any  other  house  or  building  separatedfrom 
his  own  by  a party  wall  (if  such  party  wall  shall  not  be 
ruinous  and  defective)  ; and  in  such  case  such  owner  or 
occupier  intending  to  pull  down  in  part  or  altogether 
shall,  at  his  own  costs,  cause  such  adjoining  house  or 
building  to  be  properly  and  effectually  shored  up  and 
protected  inside  and  outside  as  shall  be  found  neces- 
sary, and  shall  make  good  every  iujury  and  damage 
which  shall  be  done  to  such  adjoining  house  or  build- 
ing by  such  pulling  down  in  part  or  altogether,  and 
that  the  amount  of  such  injury  and  damage  shall  be 
claimed  and  recovered  in  all  respects  as  herein  directed 
concerningtbereimbursementof  the  expenses  of  build- 
ing party  walls. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  if  any  house,  building  or 
wall,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  in  a ruinous  condi- 
tion, so  as  to  endanger  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  in- 
habitants thereof,  or  the  passengers,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Surveyor  audof  the  Overseers  for  thetime 
being  of  the  parish  or  place  in  which  the  same  shall 
be,  and  he  and  they  shall  and  are  hereby  required  to 
cause  a survey  to  be  made  thereof  forthwith  by  such 
Surveyor  and  the  aforesaid  Official  Referees  ; and  if 
upon  such  survey  it  shall  be  certified  by  any  such  Sur- 
veyor and  the  Official  Referees,  that  the  said  house, 
building  or  wall  is  in  a ruinous  condition  and  danger- 
ous, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court  of  Mayor  and  Al- 
dermen in  respect  of  any  such  house,  building  or  wall 
within  the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof,  or 
for  the  Overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  time  being  of  the 
parish  or  place  in  which  such  house,  building  or  wall 
shall  be  situated,  not  being  in  the  city  of  London  or 
the  liberties  thereof ; and  the  said  Court,  and  every 
such  Overseer  of  the  Poor  is  and  are  hereby  required, 
on  notice  of  any  such  certificate  being  made,  and  a 
copy  thereof  being  laid  before  them  or  him  respec- 
tively, to  cause  with  all  convenient  speed  a proper  and 
sufficient  hoard  to  be  put  up  for  the  safety  of  all 
passengers,  and  to  cause  notice  in  writing  to  be  given 
to  the  owner  or  occupier  thereof,  to  repair  or  pull 
down  such  house,  building  or  wall,  or  any  part  there- 
of, as  the  case  may  require,  within  Fourteen  Days 
then  next  ensuing  ; and  if  such  owner  or  occupier  of 
any  such  house,  building  or  wall  shall  not  begin  tore- 
pair  or  pull  down  the  same  or  such  part  thereof  with- 
in the  said  Fourteen  Days  after  such  notice  so  given 
or  affixed  as  aforesaid,  and  complete  such  repairs  or 
pulling  down  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit,  then  on  oath  being  made  before  the  said  Mayor 
or  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  city,  county  or 
liberty  wherein  the  said  ruinous  houseor  buildingshall 
be  situate,  of  such  notice  having  been  so  given,  which 
oath  every  of  them  the  said  ^Mayor  and  Justices  is 
hereby  empowered  and  required  to  administer,  the 
said  Court  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  by  and  out  of  the 
cash  in  the  Chamber  of  London,  as  regards  pro- 
perty within  the  City  of  London  and  the  deputies 
thereof,  and  also  every  such  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  as 
regards  all  other  places,  by  and  out  of  the  money  in  his 

hands, arehereby  severally  authorized  andrequired,  with 

all  convenient  speed,  to  order  and  cause  such  house, 
building  or  wall,  or  such  part  thereof  so  certified  to 
be  in  a ruinous  condition  and  dangerous,  as  the  said 
Court  or  the  said  Overseers  of  the  Poor  find  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  passengers,  to  be  repaired, 
or  pulled  down  or  secured,  in  such  manner  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  requisite  ; and  to  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  such  of  the  materials  as  the  said  Court  of 
Mayor  aud  Aldermen,  or  the  said  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  shall  judge  necessary,  and  out  of  the  monies 
arising  from  the  sale  thereof  to  reimburse,  repay  and 
satisfy  to  themselves,  to  the  Surveyors  and  Official 
Referees,  and  to  every  other  person  by  them  respec- 
tively employed  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  all  the 
charges  of  the  survey  and  of  putting  up  every  such 
hoard,  aud  of  repairing,  pulling  down  and  securing 
as  aforesaid,  and  of  selling  the  said  materials  as 
aforesaid,  or  so  much  thereof  as  the  monies  arising 
by  such  sale  will  extend  to  pay,  and  shall  account 
for  and  pay  the  surplus  of  the  monies  arising  by  such 
sale  (if  any)  to  the  owner  of  every  such  house,  build- 
ing or  wall,  upon  demand  thereof  made  by  such 
owner  ; and  if  no  such  demand  made,  then  such  over- 
plus shall,  as  regards  places  within  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  the  liberties  thereof,  be  paid  to  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  City;  and  as  regards  all 
other  places,  the  same  shall  be  added  to  the 
monies  raised  and  collected  by  virtue  of  the 
rates  made  for  the  reliefof  the  poor  of  the  said  parish 
and  accounted  for  as  such  : Provided  nevertheless! 
That  any  such  owner,  his  executors  or  administrators! 
shall  aud  may,  at  anytime  or  times  within  the  term 
of  Six  Years  then  afterwards,  be  entitled  to  have  and 
receive  such  overplus  ; and  every  Overseer,  as  regards 
places  not  within  the  said  city  or  liberties  thereof,  is 
hereby  required  to  pay  the  sameaccordingly  out  of  any 
monies  raised  or  to  be  raised  by  any  rate  or  rates  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  ; and,  if  the  monies  arising  from 
such  sale  shall  be  insufficient  to  repay  all  such  fees  and 
charges,  then  such  dcficiencyshallfrom  timetotimebc 
paid  by  the  owner  of  every  such  house  or  building,  if 
known  ; and  if  such  owner,  on  demand  thereof,  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  pay  the  same,  then  such  deficiency 
may  be  levied  by  warrant  under  the  hand  aud  seal  of 
the  Mayor  of  the  said  city  of  London  for  the  time 
being,  if  such  ruinous  building  in  question  shall  be 
within  the  city  of  London  or  the  liberties  thereof,  or 
under  the  hands  and  seals  of  Two  or  more  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels of  such  owner,  if  any  such  can  be  found  ; and  if 
no  such  owner  can  be  met  with,  or  being  met  with 
shall  not  on  demand  pay  the  said  deficiency,  and  no 


sufficient  distress  of  his,  her  or  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels can  be  found,  then  the  person  who  shall  at  any 
time  thereafter  occupy  any  such  house  or  building,  or 
the  ground  where  the  same  stood,  is  hereby  required 
and  authorized  to  pay  and  deduct  the  same  out  of  the 
rent  thereof,  and  if  he  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay 
such  deficiency  of  charges,  then  the  same  shall, 
by  warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  said 
Mayor  of  the  said  city,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals 
of  Two  or  more  such  Justices  of  the  Peace  as  afore- 
said, be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  any  occupier  of  the  premises,  together 
with  the  costs  of  every  such  distress  and  sale;  and  all 
money  received  or  recovered  on  the  account  aforesaid, 
for  or  in  respect  of  any  such  house,  building  or  wall 
or  part  thereof,  within  the  city  of  London,  or  the 
liberties  thereof,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Chamberlain  of 
the  said  city,  and  be  by  him  from  time  to  time  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  cash  of  the  said  city  of  London, 
and  all  money  on  account  aforesaid,  from  time  to 
time  received  or  recovered  for  or  in  respect  of  any 
such  house,  building  or  wall  or  part  thereof,  in  any 
part  of  the  limits  aforesaid,  other  than  the  said  city 
of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof,  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  time  being  of  the 
parish  where  the  same  shall  be  situated,  and  shall  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  said  parish,  in  aid  of  such 
or  a like  rate  or  fund  out  of  which  the  expenses  and 
charges  so  received  or  recovered  were  originally  dis- 
bursed. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  if  the  chimuey-shaft, 
chimney-pot  or  other  thing  thereon,  or  eaves,  or 
parapet,  or  coping,  or  slates,  or  tiles  on  roof,  or  pro- 
jection in  front  of  walls  of  any  house  or  building  shall 
be  deemed  by  the  Surveyor  to  be  in  imminent  danger 
of  falling,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Surveyor,  and 
he  is  hereby  required  to  give  notice  thereof  under  his 
hand  to  the  occupier  of  such  house  or  building,  either 
personally  or  by  leaving  the  same  at  or  affixed  to  some 
conspicuous  part  of  the  said  house  or  building,  re- 
quiring such  occupier,  or  the  owner,  if  known,  and 
there  shall  be  no  occupier,  forthwith  to  take  down , 
repair,  rebuild  or  otherwise  secure  the  same  to  the 
satisfaction  of  such  Surveyor  ; aud  if  such  occupier 
or  some  other  person  interested  in  such  house  or 
building  shall  not  begin  to  take  down,  repair,  re- 
build or  secure  the  same  within  the  space  of  Thirty- 
six  Hours  after  such  notice  as  aforesaid  shall  have 
been  given,  left  or  affixed,  and  complete  such  taking 
down,  repairing,  rebuilding  or  otherwise  securing  the 
same,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  Surveyor,  as  soon 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  such  Surveyor 
shall  give  information  thereof  to  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  who  shall  proceed  thereupon  to  cause  such 
chimney-shaft,  chimney-pot,  or  other  thing  thereon, 
or  parapet,  or  coping,  or  slates  or  tiles  on  roof,  or 
projection  in  front  of  wall  of  such  house  or  building 
as  shall  be  considered  by  such  Surveyor  in  imminent 
danger,  to  be  forthwith  taken  down,  repaired,  rebuilt 
or  otherwise  secured ; and  in  case  the  occupier,  or  some 
other  person  interested  in  such  house  or  building,  shall 
not  have  taken  down,  repaired,  rebuilt  or  otherwise 
secured  the  same  within  the  time  limited  as  aforesaid, 
the  occupier  of  such  house  or  building,  or  the  owner, 
if  there  shall  be  no  occupier,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  Five  Pounds  for  every  day  during  which  the 
same  shall  so  remain  unrepaired  or  not  sufficiently 
secured,  such  penalty  to  be  levied,  recovered  aud  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  penalty  is  by 
this  Act  directed  to  be  levied,  recovered  and  applied  ; 
and  the  occupier  or  owner  of  such  house  or  building 
shall,  over  and  above  the  aforesaid  penalty,  pay  the 
Surveyor’s  fees  and  all  other  costs,  charges  and  ex- 
penses attendant  upon  any  such  taking  down,  repair- 
ing, rebuilding  or  otherwise  securing  such  matters 
and  things  as  aforesaid,  and  all  such  Surveyor’s  fees 
and  other  costs,  charges  and  expenses  may  be  re- 
covered and  levied  in  the  same  manner  as  such  pe- 
nalty : Provided  always,  That  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  occupier  of  such  house  or  building  shall  not  by 
virtue  of  the  lease  or  other  instrument  under  which 
he  occupies  the  same,  be  bound  to  repair,  reinstate 
or  secure  such  matters  or  things  as  aforesaid,  such 
occupier  shall  have  the  like  right  to  retain  out  of  the 
rent  payable  in  respect  of  the  same  premises,  all  such 
penalties,  costs,  charges  and  expenses  attendant  upon 
or  arising  out  of  the  taking  down,  repairing,  rebuild- 
ing or  otherwise  securing  the  same  as  hereinafter 
given,  aud  no  costs  or  expenses  shall  be  recoverable 
until  the  same  shall  be  certified  by  the  said  Official 
Referees  to  be  correct,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  if  any  injury  or  damage 
shall  at  any  time  be  caused  to  any  house  or  building, 
or  to  the  internal  decorations  aud  furniture  therein, 
by  the  falling  down  of  any  chimney- shaft,  chimney- 
pot, parapet,  coping  or  other  thing,  from  any  other 
house  or  building,  such  injury  or  damage  shall  be 
made  good  at  the  cost  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the 
houseor  building  from  which  the  same  shall  fall,  in 
like  manner  as  herein  directed  concerning  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  expenses  of  party  walls,  provided 
only,  the  same  shall  not  be  any  such  part  of  a party 
wall  as  shall  belong  to  and  be  used  by  the  owners  or 
occupiers  of  both  houses  or  buildings  ; and  such  costs 
shall  be  recoverable  in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed 
for  the  recovering  of  all  other  costs  and  expenses. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  of  the  owners  of 
every  party  wall  shall  keep  in  substantial  repair  such 
portion  of  such  party  wall,  and  of  the  chimney-stacks, 
chimney-pots,  flues  and  other  things  in  or  attached 
thereto  as  shall  belong  to  him  ; and  in  case  any  of  the 
owners  of  a party  wall  shall  neglect  to  keep  all  such 
portions  as  aforesaid  in  substantial  repair  which 
may  be  above  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  house  or 
building,  so  as  to  endanger  the  same,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  adjoining  house 
or  building,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Surveyor, 
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the  builder. 


to  give  Seven  Days’  notice  to  repair  such  P^ons  as 

shall  require  repair  to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the 

the  a£oTir=  * 

recover^the  Spe^se? thereof aSr£  corr’ectness^of 
such  costs  shall  have  been  certified  by  the  said  Ofh- 
Sf Referees  in  manner  aforesaid,  in  manner  herern 
before  directed  for  recovering  the  expenses  of  budding 
party  walls. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  whenever  any  party  wall 
hereafter  to  be  built  shall  have  been  budt  between 
any  house  or  building  and  any  other  house i or  budd- 
ing, or  whenever  any  party  wall  hereafter  to  be  budt 
st£l  have  been  built  between  any  house  oi  bmldmg 

any  other  house  or  building  shall  have  been  P 
down,  and  a party  wall  built  in  lieu  thereof,  or  when 
ever  any  party  wall  or  party  arch  between  intermixed 
properties  shill  have  lea  condemned  and  pul  d 
dow-n,  and  a new  party  wall  or  P«‘y  “ * b”' VffieS 
thereof,  or  whenever  any  party  fence  wall  of  sutticient 
height  and  thickness  shall  be  used  as  a party  wall, 
whenever  any  party  wall  built  on  the  site  o < P y 
ftnee  or  par*  fence  wall  shall  be  used  otherwise  than 
as  a party  fence  wall  by  the  party  who  shall  not  have 
built  the  same  ; then  and  m every  and  each  of  these 
cases  (and  in  every  other  case  of  reimbursement)  the 
person  at  whose  expense  such  party  wall  °r  praty 
arch  shall  have  been  built  or  rebuilt  shall  be  e"“  “ 
to  be  paid  and  to  recover  from  the  owner  of  an,  ad join- 
ing house,  building  or  ground,  a sum  of  money  equal  to 
One  moiety  of  the  value  of  so  much  of  such  party  wa 
or  party  arth  as  shall  be  built  in  the  manner  and  of 
the  materials,  and  of  the  thicknesses  herein  required 
for  party  walls  of  the  Rate  of  such  adjoining  house  or 
building!  or  of  so  much  of  such  party  ™dl  “ part, 
arch  as  such  adjoining  owner  or  owners  shah at  any 
time  make  use  of,  deductions  being  made,  whi r re : pr 
per,  for  the  value  of  old  materials;  and  also,  the 
value  of  such  chimney  jambs,  chimney  breasts  and 
fines,  which  shall  have  been  set  up  m any  party  wall, 
by  the  instructions  of  the  owner  of  any  vacant  ground 
adjoining  to  the  same,  if  not  already  paid  for  and 
also  a proportional  part  of  all  expenses  winch  shall 
be  necessary  for  pulling  down  the  old  ‘‘mher  Parti- 
tion, or  the  old  party  wall  or  party  arch  (when  the 
same  shall  have  been  condemned),  in  hen  oC  "S 
such  party  wall  or  party  arch  shall  he  b»Ut , and  the 
whole  of  the  reasonable  expenses,  including  sur- 
veyor's and  Referee’s  fees,  where  hereby  authorised 
for  or  in  respect  of  the  shoring  up  such  a^ommg 
building  to  any  timber  partition  which  may  be  pulled 
down,  or  to  any  party  wall  or  party  arch  which  may 
have  been  condemned,  and  for  removing  anye  , 
furniture  or  other  tilings,  and  for  pdbng  down  any 
wainscot  or  partition  ; and  BhoaUgsel'Ci  ( 
any)  as  may  have  been  awarded  by  the  Official  Re- 
ferees as  aforesaid,  in  any  of  ‘he  cases  hereby  p - 
vided  for ; and  in  the  meantime  and  until  such  moiety 
or  other  proportional  part  of  the  expense  of  building 
such  party  wall  or  party  arch,  or  such  other  expenses 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  so  paid,  the  sole  property  of  all 
such  party  wall,  and  of  the  E™»nd  whereon  it 
stands,  and  of  all  such  party  arch,  shall  b ; vested 
entirely  in  the  person  or  persons  at  whose  expense  the 
same  shall  hart  been  built : Provided  always  Tbirt 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impmr 
or  diminish  the  obligation  hereinbefore  imposed . upon 
the  owner  of  any  building  by  whose  neglect  or  default 
any  party  wall  adjoining  to  such  budding,  being 
sound,  shall  have  been  damaged  and  injured  in  the 
rebuilding  thereof,  so  as  to  be  condemned  as  afore- 
said, to  make  good  all  the  expenses  attendant  on  toe 
survey  thereof! and  on  the  pulling  down  and lebrn  d- 
ing  of  such  party  wall,  and  the  reinstating  sdl in- 
ternal finishings  and  decorations  °f 
building  which  shall  become  damaged  thereby,  nor 
the  right  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  adjommg 
building  to  recover  all  such  expenses  from  the  owner 
or  occupier  culpable  of  such  neglect  or  default,  h,s 
heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns. 
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the  ^aterims|and  o^  the  thicknesses  hemnbcfore^ie- 
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havVbeen  built,  and  such  timber  partition  or  timber 
SS  shall  have  been  pulled  down,  shall  be  en- 
titled  to  he  paid  and  to  recover  from  the  owner  or 
owners  of  the  adjoining  house  or  building  One  moiety, 
or  a proportional  part  of  such  expense,  deducting 
thercfmm  a reasonable  allowance  for  the  old  mata- 
rials  pulled  down,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  all  the 
other  reasonable  charges  as  aforesaid  (mcludmg  Snr- 
vevor’s,  Official  Referees’  and  other  fees),  within 
■rl.eto.one  Days  after  demand,  or  after  having  left  a 
lie  mat  in  writing  of  the  expense  of  building  and 
Sing  down  the  same,  and  of  all  the  other  reason- 
Ible  expenses  ns  aforesaid  as-hereinafter  directed  foi 
condemned  party  walls  and  party  arches  ; and 1 such 
ircouut  shall  he  delivered  to  such  owner  or  owners 
within  Ten  Days  after  the  completion  of  the  building 
If  sleh  pariylall.orso  soon  after  as  conveniently 

m And^eit  Enacted, That  whenever  any  ruinous  andde- 

fective  party  wall  shall  have  been  condemned,  or  when- 
“ an?  party  wall  or  party  arch 

nroperties  shall  have  been  condemned,  then  the  per 
?onPor  persons  at  whose  expense  such  party  wall  oi 
party  arch  shall  have  been  rebuilt  shall  be  entitled  to 
he  paid  and  to  recover  from  the  owner  of  the  adjoin- 
inehouse  or  building  a sum  of  money  equal  to  One 
moiety  of  the  value  of  so  much  of  such  party  wall  or  party 
arch  as  shall  be  built  in  themannerandof  thematenals 
‘and  of  the  thicknesses  hereinbefore  required  for  party 

sonable  expenses  for  shoring  up  such  adjoining 
building,  and  for  removing  any  goods,  furmtuie  or 
other  things,  and  forpulling  down  any  wainscot orpar- 
tition  and” also  for  all  such  costs  (if  any)  as  may  have 
been  awarded  by  the  Official  Referees  as  aforesaid  ; and 
■within  Ten  Days  after  the  completion  of  the  building 
, l . -.nii  nr  nnrtv  arch,  or  so  soon  after  as 

adioining  house  or  buildmg  a true  account  m wnting 
of  the  number  of  rods  and  parts  ol  rods  of  bndework, 
and  of  all  digging,  concrete,  stonework  and  othe 
materials  or  labour  employed  in  building  each  party 
materials  ui  me  „ v ■ owner  or  owners  of 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  whenever  a party  wall 
shall  have  been  built  between  any  house 
and  any  vacant  ground,  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
vacant  ground  who  shall  have  consented  to  the  same, 
or  shall  have  given  instructions  as  hereinbefore 
rected  for  thf  setting  up  of  the  cfoma'y-iambs 
chimnev-hreasts  and  fiues,  slrnll  be  deemed  to  have 
made  use  of  such  party  wall ; and  ttejWBOU  ™ per- 
sons  at  whose  expense  such  party  ™ l,  chimney 

ing  left  a true  account  in  writing  of  the  exp ' 
building  the  same  ns  herein  directed  “ntannen 
party  walls  and  party  arches  ; and  such  account  shall 
be  delivered  to  sucli  owner  “O'™';”.  ’"“J?  JZ 
Days  after  the  completion  of  the  budding  of  such 
party  wall,  or  so  soon  after  as  conveniently  may  be. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  whenever  one  or  more 
timber  partitions  between  one  house  or  building  and 
any  other  house  or  building  shall  have  been  pulled 
down  and  a party  wall  or  party  walls  built  m lieu 
thereof ; the  person  at  whose  expense  such  party  wall 
shtdl  have  been  built  shall  he  entitled  to  be  pmd  and 
to  recover  from  the  owner  of  the  house  or  building  a 
of  money  equal  to  One  moiety  of  the  value 


“tSrtv  ale”  S3*  the  = or  owners  of 

>mch  adjoining  house  or  building  or  ground  shall  be 

liisipi 

C .A  the  same  in  proportion  ns  is  heremnfter  di- 
erteif  ■ and  Slase  thePsame  be  not  paid  with  Twenty- 

msmmm 

Sssstsss 

’ onppmpnt  thereof,  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 

commencement  thereof  ^ intended  to  be 

his  intention  to  bring  the  same,  or  leave 
brought  of ^ his  mtenuon  &place  of  abode,  aml 

shallTu^uch  notice  specify  the  sum  for  which  it  is  to 
be  brought,  and  also  annex  to  such  notice  a bffi . of 
the  tree  particulars  of  the  expenses  and  charges  with 

which  ^ defendant  is  to  be  charged  ; then  such 

STAS  shall  have  and  be 

like  remedies  for  recovery  thereof  as  are  usually 

given  for  costs  in  other  eases  of  costs  at  law. 

6 A 1 Kn  u Fnnrted  That  the  expense  of  building 
any  party  wall,  or  of  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  any 
™rtTwall  party  arch  or  timber  partition,  or  of  re- 
party  wan,  ] [ J and  the  value  of  old  materials, 

MS'SS, 'oiirer  expense  for  pulling  down, 
building  or  repairing  which  any ; 
“'“sMbe  rt?mAa«d°aS“I.ned  at  suel  rates  and 
nHr’es  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  the  Offi- 
I S Referee  ; and  no  account  shall  be  dehvered  ex- 
cept  The  same  shall  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
Referees,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

. x VtP  it  Fnacted.  That  when  the  costs  and  all 

j other  expenses  of  pulling  down,  securing,  repairing, 


and  rebuilding  party  walls,  party  arches,  party  fence 
walls  or  other  parts  of  houses  or  buildings  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  have  been  ascer- 
tained, and  paid  by  the  owner  or  person  upon  whom 
the  payment  thereof  shall  have  fallen  ; then  it  shall 
he  lawful  for  such  owner  or  person  to  call  upon  all 
other  persons  interested  in  the  premises,  such  as  tree- 
holders,  copyholders,  ground  landlords,  lessors,  les- 
sees, and  the  like,  but  not  upon  yearly  tenants  or 
tenants  at  will,  to  contribute  a due  proportion  of 
such  costs  and  expenses  according  to  the  covenants 
of  the  several  leases  or  agreements  between  them, 
calculated  according  to  both  time  aud  amount  ; 
and  if  all  the  parties  so  interested  cannot  agree 
among  themselves  upon  an  equitable  division  and 
arrangement  of  such  costs  and  expenses,  the  same 
shall  be  settled  and  determined  by  the  award 
of  the  Official  Referees,  whose  decision  shall  be  tonal ; 
and  the  person  upon  whom  the  payment  of  such  costs 
and  expenses  shall  have  fallen  shall  have  (agamst  all 
persons  required  by  the  award  of  such  Official  Referees 
to  contribute  thereto)  the  like  remedies  to.  compel 
payment  of  the  money  as  are  hereinbefore  given  for 
compelling  the  first  payment  of  such  costs  a“d  “- 
penses,  and  of  the  costs  and  charges  of  such  Re- 
ferees. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  Two  clear  Days  at  least 
before  any  house  or  building  shall  be  begun  to  be 
built,  and  before  any  addition  or  alteration  shall  be 
made  to  any  house  or  building,  and  before  any  part) 

“all,  external  wall,  chimney  stack  or  fine  sha 
be  begun  to  be  built,  pulled  down,  rdmtt, , out 
into  of  altered,  and  before  any  opening  shaU  be  made 
in  any  party  wall,  and  also  before  any  building  duly 
begun  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

(and  the  progress  thereof  shall  have  been  suspended 

for  any  period  exceeding  Three  calendar  Months) 
shall  lie  again  proceeded  with,  and  also  wbenevei 
the  builder  or  other  person  employed  by  any  ownei 
another  person  in  an?  building,  pulling  down  altera- 
tion or  rebuilding,  shall  be  changed  during  the : pro- 
gress thereof,  and  before  any  other  matter  or  thong 
shall  be  done,  which  by  this  Act  isplaeedunderthe  su- 
per  vision  of  the  district  Surveyor,  a notice  in  writing 
shall  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  Surveyor,  sqpred  by 
the  master  builder  or  workman,  or  "‘‘“  f™"  ’10 
shall  be  or  be  about  to  be  employed,  or  shall  be  about 
to  build  null  down,  rebuild,  cut  into,  or  alter  such 
taS  party  wall,  external  wall,  chimney-back  or 
file  OT  to  go  on  with  such  building,  pulling  down, 
rtblMugfcutting  into  or  alteration  or  by  he 
owner  of  the  building,  wall,  chimney-back  or  fine, 
or  of  the  intended  building,  wall,  s 

flue  or  bv  any  other  person  for  whom  and  by  ™hose 
Sr  such  work  shall  be  done  ; and  «ch 
state  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  the  woik  in 
tended  to  be  begun  or  proceeded  with  and  the  place 
•where  the  same  is  done  or  carried  on,  or  is  to  oe 
done  or  carried  on  ; and  also  the  Christian  and  sur- 
names at  length,  and  the  usual  places  of  abode  of  the 
owner  of  the  property,  or  other  T^son  by  whose  or- 
der  such  work  shall  be  done  ; and  of  the  mastei 
builder  or  workman  or  other  person  who  shall  be  em- 
ploveil  or  shall  be  intended  to  be  employed  therein  , 

Sad  every  master  builder,  workman  or  other  JOTop 
who  shall  neclect  to  give  such  notice,  or  who  snail 
begin  to  build  or  do  any  of  the  things  aforesaid.  e- 
fore  such  notice  as  aforesaid  has  been  given  , and  also 
any  person°who  shall  refuse  to  admit  the  Surveyor  or 
anv  other  Surveyor  or  Architect  authorized  under 
tail  Act  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  reasonable  born 
to  inspect  any  building  in  course  of  c0"f  ™cf 
molition,  alteration  or  reconstruction,  shall,  for  ever, 
default  therein,  forfeit  and  pay  to  such  Sorrtyoi : Tre- 
blethe  fees  which  such  Surveyor  or  Architect  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  for  his  trouble  in  in- 
dicting the  same,  and  shall  also  for  every  such  de- 
fault foffeit  a sum  not  exceeding  Twenty ‘,0 
be  recovered  by  any  action,  in  any  of  Her  Majesty  s 
Courts  o?  Record  at  Westminster,  by  any  person 
who  shall  sue  for  the  same  ; and  in  case  any  such 
house  building,  chimney  or  wall  shall  have  been  be- 
™ tobI  built,  pulled  down,  rebuilt  cut  into  or 
altered  as  aforesaid,  or  shaU  he  proceeded  with  aftei 
anv  suspension  of  the  progress  thereof,  before  such 
notice  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  given  , oi  m case 
such  Surveyor  or  Architect  shall  have  been  refused 
admittance  to  inspect  the  same  as 
shall  be  liable  to  be  abated  as  a “a“ance  under  the 
provisions  herein  contained ; and  that  in  case  any 
person  having  duly  begun  any  house  or  b“ld'“8 
Spiring  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  suspend  the  progress  and  S“5 

Sfiiirg7orwitorSe?:i  K5  s. 

tal S rim™™**  7tb 

such  Sing,  shall  be  given  to  the  Surv  eyor,  or  left 
at  the  Surveyor’s  office!  in  like  manner  as  is  required 
nnonbeginning  any  new  building;  and  every  P«son 
making  default  or  neglecting  to  give  or  leave  such 
notice Iliall  for  every  offence  forfeit  and  M « s“ 
not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds,  to  be  recovered  as 
inafter  mentioned. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  it  shall .be^ 

Surveyor  appointed  or  confirmed  by  ',rt“e  “ *"'s 

Act  and  all  other  persons,  to  commence  and  prose- 
lute  proceedings  for  the  recovery  oft my  penafty  or 
forfeiture  or  for  the  pullrng  down  oi  alteration  oi 
any  house  or  building,  against  any  amt, 
builder,  workman  or  other  person, 

drifters 

shall  have  beea  made,  provided  that  ‘^[S’oneTf 
tending  to  commence  such  proceedings,  if  not  One 
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the  said  Surveyors,  shall  give  notice  of  his  intention 
at  the  office  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  district. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  drain,  timber  build- 
ing, chimney  and  flue,  party  wall,  party  fence  wall, 
external  wall  and  projection,  and  every  other  part  of 
every  house  or  building  of  every  rate  which  shall  be 
hereafter  built  or  altered  within  the  limits  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  built  or  altered  in  the  manner  and  of  the  ma- 
terials and  in  every  other  respect  according  to  and  in 
conformity  with  the  several  rules,  regulations  and  di- 
rections which  are  in  this  Act  particularly  specified  ; 
and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  build  or  begin  to  build, 
or  cause  the  building  or  beginning  to  build,  or  shall 
alter  or  cause  to  be  altered,  or  use  or  cause  to  be 
used  any  part  of  any  ground,  house  or  building,  pro- 
jection, drain  or  other  thing  contrary  thereunto,  and 
as  the  same  shall  appear  by  the  certificate  of  the  Offi- 
cial Referees  aforesaid,  then  the  saidhouse  or  building, 
projection,  drain  or  other  thing,  or  such  part  thereof 
so  irregularly  built  or  begun  to  be  built,  or  so  irregu- 
larly altered  or  begun  to  be  altered  or  so  used,  shall 
be  deemed  a common  nuisance,  and  the  builder  and 
the  owner  and  the  occupier  thereof,  or  any  One  of 
them,  shall  be  summoned  by  the  Surveyor  before  any 
Two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  such  one  of  them  as 
such  Justices  shall  require,  shall  enter  into  a recog- 
nizance in  such  sum  as  the  said  Justices  shall  appoint 
for  abating  and  demolishing  the  same, within  such  con- 
venient time  as  the  said  Justices  shall  respectively  ap- 
point, or  otherwise  to  amend  the  same  according  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  and  directions  as  are 
herein  contained,  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  the 
costs,  charges  and  expenses  attending  the  laying  the 
information  and  obtaining  the  conviction  ; and  in 
default  of  entering  into  such  recognizance,  the  per- 
son or  persons  so  making  default  shall  be  committed 
to  the  common  gaol  of  the  city,  county  or  liberty 
where  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  there  to  re- 
main without  bail  or  mainprize  until  he  shall  have 
abated  or  demolished  or  otherwise  amended  the  same, 
or  until  such  irregular  house  or  building  shall  be 
abated  or  demolished  by  order  of  such  Justices  re- 
spectively (which  order  the  said  Justices  are  hereby 
empowered  to  make),  and  until  the  costs,  charges 
and  expenses  aforesaid  have  been  paid. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
Two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  order  every 
such  house  or  building,  or  projection  or  such  part 
thereof  so  irregularly  built  or  begun  to  be  built,  or  so 
irregularly  altered  or  begun  to  be  altered  as  is  by  this 
Act  declared  to  be  a common  nuisance,  to  be  abated 
or  taken  down,  and  to  order  the  person  authorized  by 
them  to  abate  or  take  down  the  sameto  sell  and  dispose 
of  the  materials  thereof,  and  out  of  the  monies  arising 
by  the  sale  thereof  to  pay  to  themselves  and  all  persons 
by  them  employed  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  the  reason- 
able charges  for  abating'ovtakingdown  such  nuisance, 
and  also  the  costs  and  expenses  attending  the  laying 
of  the  information  and  of  obtaining  the  conviction 
thereupon,  and  to  pay  the  surplus  monies  arising  by 
such  sale  (if  any)  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  ma- 
terials, and  if  the  monies  arising  by  such  sale  be 
not  sufficient  to  pay  such  charges,  the  deficiency  shall 
be  made  good  by  such  owner,  and  may  be  levied 
in  like  manner  as  hereinbefore  directed  concern- 
ing the  expense  of  taking  down  ruinous  build- 
ings and  putting  up  hoards  for  the  safety  of  passen- 
gers. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  workman,  labourer, 
servant  or  other  person  employed  in  any  building,  or 
in  the  alteration,  fitting  up  or  decoration  of  any  build- 
ing, who  shall  wilfully,  carelessly,  or  negligently, 
with  or  without  the  direction,  privity  or  consent  of  the 
person  causing  such  building  or  wall  to  be  erected,  do 
anythingin  or  about  such  building  contrary  tothe  di- 
rections of  this  Act,  upon  conviction  thereof  before 
any  Two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  upon  the  oath  of  One 
or  more  credible  witness  or  witnesses  (which  oath  the 
said  and  every  such  Justice  is  hereby  empowered  and 
required  to  administer),  or  upon  his  own  confession, 
shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  a sum  not  exceed- 
ing Fifty  Shillings  ; and  if  any  such  forfeiture  be  not 
paid  upon  and  immediately  after  such  conviction,  then 
the  offenders  shall  by  warrant  under  the  hand  andseal 
of  such  Justice  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  at  the  discre- 

tion of  such  Justices. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  person  who  shall  in- 
tend to  build  or  take  down  any  house  or  building,  or 
cause  the  same  to  be  taken  down,  or  who  shall  alter 
or  repair  the  outward  part  of  any  house  or  building, 
or  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  shall  cause  to  be  put 
up  a proper  and  sufficient  hoard  or  fence,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  footway  shall  be  thereby  obstructed  or 
rendered  inconvenient,  with  aconvenient  platform  and 
handrail,  if  there  shall  be  room  enough  for  the  same, 
to  serve  as  a footway  for  passengers  outside  of  such 
hoard  or  fence,  and  shall  continue  such  hoard  or  fence 
in  such  cases  as  aforesaid,  with  such  platform  and 
handrail  as  aforesaid,  standing  in  good  condition,  dur- 
ing such  time  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  public  safety 
or  convenience  ; and  shall  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
same  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  accidents,  cause 
the  same  to  be  well  lighted  during  the  night ; and 
every  such  person  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  set 
up  any  such  fence,  or  hoard,  or  platform,  with  such 
handrail  as  aforesaid,  or  to  continue  the  same  respec- 
tively standing  and  in  good  condition  during  the  time 
aforesaid,  or  who  shall  not,  whilst  the  said  hoard  or 
fence  is  standing,  keep  the  same  well  lighted  in  the 
night,  shall  for  every  such  offence,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  any  Two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  forfeit 
a sum  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds  : Provided  always, 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  rights,  bye-laws,  regulations  andcon- 
trol  of  the  Commissioners  of  Paving  for  the  Metro- 
polis. 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Al- 
dermen of  the  City  of  London,  shall  and  may,  at  any 
time  after  this  Act  shall  come  into  operation,  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  such  and  so  many  discreet  persons, 
properly  educated,  skilled  in  the  art  and  practice  of 
building,  as  they  the  said  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
shall  think  fit  to  be,  during  their  will  and  pleasure, 
the  Surveyors,  to  see  all  the  rules,  regulations  and 
directions  of  this  Act  well  and  truly  observed  in  and 
throughout  the  said  City  of  London  and  the  liberties 
thereof,  and  shall  assign  to  such  Surveyors  such  dis- 
tricts as  they  shall  think  fit  to  be  under  the  charge  of 
such  Surveyors  respectively  as  aforesaid ; and  they 
shall  thereupon  be  the  Surveyors  of  such  districts  ; 
and  the  said  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  immediately 
after  this  Act  shall  come  into  operation,  and  from 
time  to  time  thereafter,  shall  and  may  appoint,  unite, 
enlarge,  diminish  or  alter  the  several  districts  which 
shall  be  under  the  charge  of  such  Surveyors  respec- 
tively ; and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  the  County  of  Surrey,  the  County  of 
Kent,  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  and  the 
Liberty  of  Her  Majesty’s  Tower  of  London,  in  their 
General  Quarter  Sessions  respectively,  shall  and  may, 
at  any  such  time  as  aforesaid,  nominate  and  appoint 
such  and  so  many  discreet  persons,  properly  educated 
and  skilled  in  the  art  and  practice  of  building,  as  they 
the  said  Justices  shall  think  fit  to  be,  during  their 
will  and  pleasure,  the  Surveyors,  to  see  all  the  rules, 
regulations  and  directions  of  this  Act  well  and  truly 
observed  in  and  throughout  the  said  City  and  Liberty 
of  Westminster,  and  all  the  parishes,  precincts  and 
places  within  the  limits  of  this  Act,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  respective  Quarter  Sessions  by  whom 
such  Surveyors  shall  be  so  appointed ; and  the  said 
Justices  of  the  Peace  from  time  to  time,  in  their 
General  Quarter  Sessions  respectively,  shall  and 
may  from  time  to  time  appoint,  - unite,  en- 
large, diminish  or  alter  the  several  districts  which 
shall  be  under  the  charge  of  such  Surveyors  or  Super- 
visors respectively  ; nevertheless,  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful for  any  person  to  be  one  of  such  Surveyors  or  one 
of  such  Deputies  as  after  mentioned  until  he  shall 
have  attained  the  full  age  of  Thirty  Years  ; nor  shall 
it  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  hold  the  office  of  a Sur- 
veyor, or  of  Deputy  Surveyor,  under  this  Act  during 
the  time  that  he  shall  act  as  a Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county  in  which  such  district  shall  be  situated  : 
Provided  nevertheless,  That  no  person  shall  be  ap- 
pointed the  Surveyor  of  a district,  nor  shall  any  such 
district  be  appointed,  enlarged,  diminished  or  altered, 
except  with  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty’s  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  acting  for  the  Home  Department. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  Surveyors  who  at  the 
time  of  this  Act  coming  into  operation  shall  have  been 
appointed  under  the  said  Act  of  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  Surveyors  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  for  the  districts  assigned  to  them  at  the 
time  this  Act  shall  come  into  operation,  until  re- 
moved, and  in  all  respects  as  if  they  had  been  appoint- 
ed under  this  Act,  and  the  several  provisions  in  this 
Act  applicable  to  District  Surveyors  had  been  made 
to  apply  to  them  ; but  nothing  hereinbefore  contained 
shall  prevent  the  removal  of  such  Surveyors,  or  the 
uniting,  altering,  or  enlarging  or  diminishing  such 
distriefs  formed  before  this  Act  shall  come  into  ope- 
ration. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  in  their  Court  of  Al- 
dermen, and  for  the  said  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  their 
respective  General  Quarter  Sessions,  and  they  are 
hereby  required  to  administer  to  each  and  every  one 
of  the  said  Surveyors,  upon  his  appointment,  an  oath 
for  the  true  and  impartial  execution  of  his  office  in 
that  behalf,  which  oath  shall  be  in  the  form  or  to  the 
effect  following ; (that  is  to  say) 

“ I,  A.  B.,  being  one  of  the  Surveyors  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
do  swear,  that  I will  diligently, 
faithfully  and  impartially  perform  the  duties  of 
my  office,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
skill  and  ability  endeavour  to  cause  the 
several  provisions  of  the  said  Act  to  be 
strictly  observed,  and  that  without  favour  or 
affection,  prejudice  or  malice  to  any  person 
whomsoever. 

“ So  help  me  GOD.” 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  Surveyor  shall  have 
an  office  at  his  own  expense,  in  some  central  part  of 
the  district  to  which  he  shall  be  appointed,  approved 
of  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  or  by  any  Two 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  as  the  case  may  be,  with- 
in whose  jurisdiction  he  shall  act  ; and  such  Surveyor 
or  some  person  on  his  behalf,  shall  be  in  constant  at- 
tendance at  such  office  every  day  (Sundays,  Christ- 
mas-day  and  Good  Friday  excepted),  from  Ten  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  till  Four  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon; and  such  Surveyor  shall  leave  his  name  and 
place  of  abode,  and  the  place  where  such  office  shall 
be,  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  with  the  Over- 
seers of  the  poor,  for  every  parish  and  place  within 
his  district ; and  such  Surveyor  shall  cause  a book  for 
the  entering  of  such  notices,  informations  and  com- 
plaints, to  be  at  all  times  kept  at  such  office,  and  he 
shall  and  is  hereby  required  to  enter  in  such  book 
every  notice,  information  or  complaint  which  shall  be 
delivered  or  made  to  him. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  in  case  any  Surveyor  shall 
be  prevented  by  illness,  or  any  other  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstance, from  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
by  illness,  such  Surveyor  shall  forthwith,  by  and  with 
the  consent  and  approval  of  One  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  having  jurisdiction  in  his  district,  appoint 
some  other  Surveyor  as  his  deputy,  to  perform  all 
such  duties,  for  so  long  a time  as  such  prevention 


shall  continue  ; and  such  Deputy  Surveyor  shall 
thereupon,  during  such  time  as  aforesaid,  perform  all 
the  duties  of  such  Surveyor,  and  in  all  respects  as  if 
he  were  the  Surveyor  appointed  or  confirmed  under 
this  Act,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  like  fees  ; and  in 
case  of  the  death  of  any  Surveyor,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  or  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  shall 
within  One  Month  appoint  a successor  as  herein 
directed.  , 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  when  Two  clear  days  at 
least  before  any  house  or  building  shall  be  begun  to 
be  built,  or  before  any  addition  or  alteration  shall  be 
made  to  any  house  or  building,  or  before  any  party 
wall,  external  wall,  chimney  back  or  flue,  shallbe  be- 
gun to  be  built,  pulled  down  or  rebuilt,  cut  into  or 
altered,  or  before  any  opening  shall  be  made  in  any 
party  wall,  or  before  any  other  matter  or  thing  shall 
be  done  which  by  this  Act  shall  have  been  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Surveyor,  notice  thereof 
shall  have  been  left  at  the  office  of  any  Surveyor  as 
hereinbefore  directed  ; or  when,  from  ignorance  or 
neglect,  or  from  any  other  circumstance,  such  notice 
shall  not  have  been  so  left,  yet  the  progress  of  any 
such  work  shall  have  been  observed  by  or  made 
known  to  the  Surveyor,  then  and  in  both  cases,  the 
Surveyor  in  whose  district  such  work  shallbe  intended 
to  be  done  or  shall  have  been  commenced  shall  pro- 
ceed from  time  to  time  to  inspect  the  same,  and  to 
cause  all  the  rules,  regulations  and  directions  of  this 
Act  to  be  strictly  observed,  according  to  the  oath 
taken  by  him  to  that  effect ; and  it  shall  also  be  the 
duty  of  such  Surveyor,  at  all  times  when  it  shall  be 
needful,  to  inspect  private  drains,  ruinous  buildings 
and  projections  in  imminent  danger,  and  to  take  all 
such  measures  thereupon,  and  to  attend  to  and  to 
perform  every  thing  required  of  him  by  this  Act, 
whether  with  or  without  notice. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  in  case  the  owner,  the 
master  builder  or  workman,  or  any  other  person  who 
shall  be  employed,  shall  build,  pull  down,  rebuild, 
cut  into  or  alter  any  part  of  any  house  or  building, 
or  party  wall  or  external  wall,  or  chimney  back  or 
flue,  or  any  other  thing  contrary  to  the  rules  and 
directions  of  this  Act,  or  shall  not  conform  to  all 
such  rules  and  directions,  the  Surveyor  shall  forth- 
with give  Forty-eight  Hours’  notice  to  the  owner  or 
the  master  builder,  to  amend  any  such  irregularity 
which  he  may  apprehend  to  have  been  committed  ; 
and  after  the  expiration  of  such  notice,  such  Surveyor 
shall  proceed  to  inspect  the  work  ; and  if  he  shall  be 
refused  admittance  from  time  to  time,  at  any  reason- 
able hour,  to  make  such  inspection,  he  is  hereby  em- 
powered, by  and  with  the  aid  of  a Peace  Officer,  to 
enter  upon  the  ground,  house,  building  and  premises 
where  the  same  may  be,  for  that  purpose  ; and  if  it 
shall  prove  that  the  work  is  so  far  advancedthat  such 
Surveyor  cannot  ascertain  whether  the  irregularity 
has  been  committed  or  not,  or  exists  or  not,  he  is 
hereby  empowered  to  order  any  work  to  be  cut  into, 
laid  open  or  pulled  down,  which  shall  in  his  opinion 
prevent  his  ascertaining  whether  any  such  irregu- 
larity exists  or  not ; and  in  case  the  owner  or  master 
builder  to  whom  any  such  notice  shall  have  been 
given,  shall  refuse  or  omit  or  neglect  to  amend  any 
irregular  work  after  Forty-eight  Hours,  or  any  owner 
or  master  builder,  in  case  he  shall  refuse,  when  or- 
dered by  the  Surveyor,  to  cut  into,  lay  open  or  pull 
down  any  work  which  shall  in  his  opinion  prevent  his 
ascertaining  whether  any  such  irregular  work  exists  or 
not,  such  Surveyor  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be,  give  information  thereof  to  Two  or  more  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  who  shall  proceed  thereupon  to  hear 
the  matter,  and  if  any  breach  of  the  rules,  regulations 
and  directions  of  this  Act  shall  be  found  to  have  been 
committed,  or  if  there  shall  appear  good  reason  to 
surmise  and  apprehend  any  such  breach  has  been 
committed  and  is  concealed,  then  the  said  Justices 
shall  proceed  to  cause  such  house,  building,  party 
wall,  external  wall,  chimney  back,  flue  or  other 
thing,  or  such  part  thereof  as  they  shall  deem  neces  - 
sary,  to  be  amended,  removed,  pulled  down,  laid  open 
or  demolished,  in  manner  hereinbefore  directed. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  Surveyor  shallbe 
entitled  to  receive,  and  shall  be  paid  for  his  time  and 
trouble  and  expenses,  in  causing  all  the  rules,  regu- 
lations and  directions  of  this  Act  to  be  observed,  the 
several  fees  hereinafter  directed;  and  in  case  no 
notice  shall  have  been  been  given  as  hereinbefore  di- 
rected, he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  and  shall  be 
paid  Three  times  the  amount  of  such  fees  ; and  when- 
ever any  fee  shall  become  payable  to  any  Surveyor,  he 
shall  deliver  an  account  thereof  to  the  owner  or  occu- 
pier of  the  house  or  building,  and  when  such  fee  shall 
be  paid,  he  shall  give  to  such  owner  a receipt,  signed 
with  his  Christian  and  surname,  and  stating  thereon 
the  amount  paid  and  the  work  done  for  which  such 
fee  shall  have  become  payable  ; and  no  fee  shall  be 
paid  without  such  receipt  being  tendered  for  the 
same ; but  if  any  owner  or  occupier  who  shall  become 
liable  to  pay  any  such  fee  shall  refuse  to  pay  the 
same  on  tender  of  such  receipt,  the  same  shall  be  re- 
coverable by  application  to  any  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  whose  jurisdiction  the  house  or  building  shall  be, 
in  like  manner  in  which  any  poor's  rates  are  by  law- 
recoverable;  and  also  Treble  the  amount  of  the  same 
when  no  notice  shall  have  been  given  as  hereinbefore 
directed. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  Surveyor  to  receive  any  fee  unless  the  work  upon 
which  the  same  shall  become  payable  shall  have  been 
doue  in  every  respect  agreeably  to  the  directions  of 
this  Act ; and  every  Surveyor  shall,  within  Fourteen 
Days  after  every  quarter  day  in  every  year,  after  the 
First  day  of  January,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
Forty-four,  make  a return  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  his  district,  enumerating  therein  the  number  and 
nature  of  all  the  several  works  executed  within  the 
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previous  quarter  under  his  supervision  and  the  fees 
iiaid  to  him  for  the  same  ; and  such  return  shall  uc 
ffined  bv“uch  Surveyor  ; and  the  correctness  thereof 
shall  be  sworn  to  by  him  before  any  °f 

the  Peace  ; and  such  return,  so  sworn  to,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  a certificate  that  all  the 
works  enumerated  therein  have  been  done  in  all  re- 
spects agreeably  to  this  Act,  according  to  the  best  of 
h?s  knowledge  and -belief;  but  *»*rrtura shall  not 
he  any  protection  from  or  hindrance  of  my 
proceeding  for  irregular  works  according  to  the  pr 
Lions  of  this  Act,  though  the  same  i f ° 
done  before  the  making  of  such  return  , and  such  ic 
turn  shall  be  at  all  reasonable  times  open  for  inspec- 
tion on  the  payment  of  One  sfuUnifF. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  Surveyor  shall  re- 
ceive any  higher  fee  than  he  shall  be  entitled  to  undei 
this  Act  or  if  at  any  time  he  shall  wilfully  neglect 
S £ duty  or  behave  himself  negligently  or  unfaithfully 
the  discharge  thereof,  or  shall  become  incapable  to 
discharge  the  same,  and  if  the  same  shah  MW 
plaint  thereof  be  made  to  appear  to  the  M“yor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  said  City  of  London,  ortoth iCourt 
of  Session  having  jurisdiction  over  the  district  in 
which  he  shall  act  for  the  time  being,  such  Surveyor 
shall,  by  the  said  Mayor  and  Aldermen, or  b>  the 
said  Court  of  Session,  as  the  case  may  be,  be  fined 
such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  Fifty  Pownas, 
as  they  shall  think  fit,  or  shall  be  discharged  forth- 
with from  his  said  office,  and  shall 
he  incapable  of  being  again  appointed  a Surveyor  toi 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

And  he  it  Enacted,  That  whenever  any  house  or 
building  shall  have  been  built  on  old  or  new  foun<|a- 
Sue,  the  fee  payable  by  the  owner  thereof  to  he 
Surveyor  in  whose  district  the  same  shall  be,  becom- 
ing to  this  Act,  shall  become  due  and  shall  he  paid 
within  Fourteen  Days  after  the  roof  thereof  shah  have 
been  covered  in,  and  all  the  walls  thcreot  shall  have 
been  built  to  their  full  heights,  and  the ipr.uc.pel  tim- 
bers of  the  partitiocs  and  floors  shall  have  been  fixed 
in  their  places  ; and  such  Surveyor  shall  belaid  ^ 

For  every  Building  of  the  First  Rate  7 7 0 
Second  ,,  fi  0 

Third  „ 5 5 0 

Fourth  ,,  4 4 0 

Fifth  2 2 0 

Sixth 
Seventh 


And  whenever  any  service  shall  be  performed  by 
any  Surveyor  which  is  contemplated  by  this  Act,  but 
not  included  and  comprehended  under  any  of  the 
foregoing  heads,  there  shall  he  paid  for  such  service 
by  the  pel-sou  to  whom  it  may  he  rendered  such  lee 
as  any  Two  Justices  of  the  Peace  shall,  by  writing 
under  their  hands,  order  and  appoint ; anil  all  such 
fees  as  aforesaid,  and  all  the  fees  for  special  services 
hereinbefore  enumerated,  shall  become  due  and  be 
payable  within  Fourteen  Days  after  each  several  ser- 
vice shall  have  been  performed. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  Official  Referees 
aforesaid  shall,  in  addition  to  the  fees  before  men- 
tioned, have  and  be  entitled  to  the  following  fees  : 

For  every  survey  directed  to  be  made  by  them,  the 
sum  of  pounds  each. 

For  every  certificate  signed  by  them,  in  pursuance 
of  the  directions  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of 
pounds  each. 

For  every  award  to  be  made,  in  pursuance  of  the 
directions  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  pounds 

each. 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
shall  be  entitled  to  a fee  of  One  Shilling  for  every 
matter  directed  to  be  filed  with  him,  and  the  sum  of 
per  folio  of  One  hundred  words  for  every  quar- 
terly Surveyor’s  accounts  directed  to  be  filed,  such 
payment  to  be  made  by  the  party  filing  the  same. 


0 10 


And  whenever  any  public  building  of  the  Eighth 
Rate  shall  have  been  certified,  as  hereinbefore  di- 
rected, to  have  been  built  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
and  according  to  the  regulations  of  this  Act  the 
Surveyor  and  the  Official  Referees  who  shall  sign 
such  certificate  shall  he  paid  by  the  owner  thereof 
the  several  fees  following;  (that  is  to  say) 

To  the  Surveyor,  in  addition  to  a s-  d- 

First  Rate  fee  - - - ’■  10  10 

To  each  of  the  Referees  who  shall 
have  assisted  in  the  supervision 
and  signed  the  certificate  - 


10  10 


And  whenever  the  offices  of  any  house  or  building 
attached  thereto  shall  he  distinctly  rated,  and  shall 
he  built  accordiog  to  the  regulations  for  a lower  rate 
of  building  than  such  house  or  building,  the  fee  foi 
such  offices  shall  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  fee  fm 
the  house  or  building,  and  according  to  the  rate  they 
shall  be  of.  , 

And  whenever  any  addition  or  alteration  shall  be 
made  to  any  house  or  building,  the  fee  payable  by  the 
owner  thereof  to  the  Surveyor,  according  to  this  Act, 
shall  become  due  and  shall  be  paid  within 
Days  after  the  completion  of  all  the  works  connected 
with  such  alteration  that  shall  be  according  to  this 
Act  under  the  supervision  of  such  Surveyor,  and  such 
fee  shall  he  payable  on  every  alteration  or  addition 
made  to  any  house  or  building  which  shall  involve 

the  execution  of  woiks  subject  to  the  regulations  of 

this  Act,  and  the  fees  payable  thereon  shall  be  as 


Provided  always,  and  be  it  Enacted,  That  all  the 
powers  and  authorities  by  this  Act  vested  in  the 
Mavor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  may  be 
lawfully  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Mayor  and  Aider- 
men  of  the  said  City,  to  he  holden  in  the  Outer 
Chamber  of  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  said  City. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  when  any  distress  shall  be 
made  for  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  to  be  recovered 
by  virtue  of  this  Act,  the  distress  itself  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful,  nor  the  party  or  parties  making 
the  same  be  deemed  a trespasser  or  trespassers,  on 
account  of  any  defect  of  form  in  any  proceedings  re- 
lating thereto;  nor  shall  the  party  or  parties  be 
deemed  a trespasser  or  trespassers  ab  initio,  on  ac- 
count of  any  irregularity  done  by  him  or  them  ; but 
the  person  or  persons  aggrieved  by  such  irregularity 
may  recover  full  satisfaction  for  the  special  damage 
only  by  action  on  the  case,  and  not  by  any  other  ac- 
tion whatsoever. 

Provided  always,  and  he  it  Enacted,  That  no  plain- 
tiff shall  recover  in  any  action  for  any  such  irregula- 
■ rity  or  other  proceedings,  if  tender  of  sufficient 
i amends  he  made,  by  or  on  the  behalf  of  the  party  or 
parties  who  committed,  or  caused  to  be  committed, 
any  such  irregularity  or  wrongful  proceeding  before 
such  action  be  brought ; and  in  case  no  such  tender 
shall  have  been  made,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
the  defendant  in  any  such  action,  by  the  leave  ot  the 
court  where  such  action  shall  depend,  at  any  time 
, before  issue  joined,  to  pay  into  the  court  such  sums  o 
money  as  he  or  they  shall  see  fit,  whereupon  such 
, proceedings  or  order  and  judgment  shall  be  had, 
made  or  given  in  and  by  such  court  as  in  other  ac- 
j tions  where  the  defendant  is  allowed  to  pay  money 
1 into  court. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  order  which  shall  he 
made  by  virtue  of  or  under  this  Act,  or  any  other 
j proceeding  to  be  had,  touching  the  conviction  of  any 
offender  or  offenders  against  this  Act,  shall  he  re- 
i moved  or  removable  by  certiorari,  or  any  other  writ 
; or  process  whatsoever,  into  any  of  Her  Majesty  s 
Courts  of  Record  at  Westminster 


appear  that  such  action  or  suit  was  brought  before 
the  expiration  of  Twenty-one  Days  after  such  notice 
given  as  aforesaid,  or  that  sufficient  satisfaction  was 
made  or  tendered  before  such  action  was  brought,  or 
if  any  such  action  or  suit  be  not  commenced  within 
the  time  herein  for  that  purpose  limited,  or  he  laid  in 
any  other  county  or  place  than  as  aforesaid,  then  the 
Jury  in  every  such  action  or  suit  shall  find  for  the  de- 
fendant or  defendants  therein  ; and  if  a verdict  be 
found  for  the  defendant  or  defendants,  or  if  the 
plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  in  any  such  action  or  suit  be- 
come nonsuited,  or  discontinue  or  suffer  a discon- 
tinuance of  any  such  action  or  suit,  judgment  he  given 
for  the  defendant  or  defendants  therein,  on  demurrer, 
or  by  default,  or  otherwise,  then  and  in  any  of  the 
cases  aforesaid  the  defendant  or  defendants  shall  have 
judgment  to  recover  Treble  costs  of  suit,  and  shall 
have  such  remedy  for  recovering  the  same  as  any  de- 
fendant or  defendants  may  have  for  costs  in  other 
cases  by  law. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  avoid  anv  agreement  in  writing  made  before 
the  passing  of  this  Act  for  building  or  altering  any 
building  hut  that  the  same  shall  he  performed  with 
all  the  alterations  which  may  be  rendered  necessary 
by  this  Act,  and  as  if  such  alterations  had  formed 
part  of  the  agreement  ; and  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  work  then  per- 
formed according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
the  work  as  stipulated  for  in  such  agreement,  if  the 
parties  thereto  shall  disagree  about  the  same,  shall 
and  may  he  submitted  bv  either  party  (notice  being 
given  in  writing  to  the  other)  to  the  Surveyor,  who 
shall  determine  the  same,  and  whose  determination 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all  the  parties,  and  in 
all  respects  as  if  his  determination  had  formed  part 
of  the  contract;  and  such  Surveyor  shall  have  power 
to  direct  either  party  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  Referees, 
and  shall  for  his  certificate  be  entitled  to  a fee  of 
Pounds. 


follows ; (that  is  to  say)  £ s d. 

For  every  Building  of  the  First  Rate  3 13  fi 
>>  »»  Second  3 .i  u 

>’  Third 

7>  «»  Fourth 

•>  Fifth 

77  ” Sixth 

An.l  whenever  any  addition  or  alteration  shall  he 
there  shall  be  paid  to 
the  Surveyor  "in  whose  district  the  same  shall  be,  and 
to  the  Oflicial  Referees,  such  fees  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Horae  Department  for  the  time  being 
shall  consider  proper,  and  in  proportion  to  the  fees 
payable  for  a new  public  building. 

And  whenever  any  Surveyor  shall  have  been  re- 
quired and  shall  have  performed  any  special  duties 
accordion-  to  the  enactments  herein  contained,  he  | 
shall  be  paid  for  the  same  the  several  fees  hereinafter 
mentioned,  according  to  the  service  performed  ; (that 

For  surveying  and  certifying  as  to  £ s.  d.  j 
ruinous  buildings  - “ “ j 

For  assisting  to  survey  and  certify  as 

to  ruinous  buildings  - - - 1 1 u 

For  attending  to  the  cutting  away  of 

chimney-breasts  for  external  wall  2 2 0 
For  supervision  of  the  building  or  re  • 
building  of  lofty  chimneys  or 
towers  for  steam-engines,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  First  Rate  fee  - -550 

For  condemning  party  fence  walls  - 
For  the  inspection  and  removal  of 
projections,  &c.,  in  imminent 
danger  


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  the  parishioners  and  in- 
habitants of  the  parish,  precinct  or  place  where  any 
offence  against  this  Act  shall  be  committed,  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  competent  witnesses  on  the  trial,  or 
otherwise,  in  any  action,  bill,  or  in  any  of  the  said 
Courts  of  Record,  or  at  or  upon  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  any  matter  before  the  Mayor  of  London 
or  other  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  or  concerning  any 
offence  or  offences  against  this  present  Act,  notwith- 
standing his,  her  or  their  being  a parishioner  or  pa- 
rishioners, inhabitant  or  inhabitants,  in  such  parish, 
precinct  or  place  : Provided  always,  That  no  action  or 
prosecution  shall  be  brought  or  commenced  against 
anv  person  or  persons  for  any  penalty  or  forfeiture 
inflicted  or  incurred  by  this  Act,  unless  the  same  shall 
be  commenced  within  Six  calendar  Months  next  after 
such  forfeiture  shall  have  been  incurred  ; and  all  pe- 
nalties hereby  inflicted  and  not  specifically  appro- 
priated, shall  be  recovered  and  received,  suing  for  the 
; same,  on  giving  information  under  the  provisions  ot 
this  Act. 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  any  occupier  of  any  build- 
ing who  shall  pay  any  costs,  charges  or  expenses  for 
the  taking  down,  repairing,  rebuilding  and  effectually 
securing  any  chimney,  or  roof,  or  parapet  or  other 
wall,  or  any  building  or  part  of  any  building,  or  any 
other  costs,  charges  and  expenses  which  the  owner 
of  such  building  would  primarily  be  liable  to  pay  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  upon  whose  goods  and 
chattels  such  costs,  charges  and  expenses  may  be 
levied  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  may  deduct  the 
amount  of  such  costs,  charges  and  expenses,  and  the 
i costs,  charges  and  expenses  of  any  distress  and  sale, 
j out  of  the  rent  due  to  his  landlord  or  lessor,  unless 
i there  shall  be  some  express  agreement  to  the  cou- 
trarv  between  the  parties  ; and  the  receipt  for  such 
I payment  shall  be  a sufficient  discharge  to  any  occu- 
j pier  for  so  much  money  as  he  shall  have  so  paid,  oi 
1 which  shall  have  been  so  levied onhis  goods  and  chat- 
I tels  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  allowed  by 
such  lessor  or  landlord  in  part  or  full  payment,  as  the 
i case  may  he,  of  the  rent  due  to  him  by  such  occupier 
I as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise  the  same  shall  be  repaid  to 
such  occupier  by  such  lessor  or  landlord,  and  m de- 
fault thereof  may  be  recovered  by  such  occupier  froin 
such  lessor  or  landlord  by  execution  or  suit  in  any  of 
her  Majesty’s  courts  of  law,  unless  in  any  case  there 
shall  be  an  express  agreement  between  the  parties  to 
the  contrary. 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  Stamp  Duty  shall  be 
payable  on  any  certificate  or  award  to  be  signed  by 
any  Surveyor  or  Official  Referees  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act. 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  if  any  house,  building, 
matter  or  thing,  subject  to  the  provisions  oi  this 
Act,  shall  be  part  in  one  district  and  part  in  another, 
then  the  Official  Referees  shall  determine  in  which 
district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  same  should 
be,  and  such  determination  shall  he  final ; and  the 
party  requiring  the  decision  of  such  Referees  shall 
pay  the  sum  of  Pounds  to  each  for  his  fee. 


0 


0 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  no  action  or  suit  shall  be 
commenced  against  any  person  or  persons,  for  any 
thing  done  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  until  Twenty-one 
Days  after  notice  in  writing  of  an  intention  ter  bring 
such  action  or  suit  has  been  given  to  the  person 
or  persons  against  whom  such  action  or  suit  shall  le 
brought,  nor  after  the  expiration  of  Three  calendar 
months  next  after  the  fact  committed,  and  every  such 
action  or  suit,  the  cause  whereof  shall  arise  within 
the  said  City  of  London,  or  the  liberties  thereof, 
shall  he  laid  and  tried  in  the  said  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  not  elsewhere;  and  every  such  action  or 
suit  the  cause  whereof  shall  arise  in  any  part  of  the 
; limits  aforesaid  out  of  the  said  City  of  London  and 
liberties  thereof,  shall  be  laid  and  tried  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  and  not  elsewhere  ; and  the  defendant 
or  defendants  in  every  such  action  or  suit  may  plead 
the  general  issue,  and  give  this  Act  and  the  special 
matter  in  evidence  at  any  trial  or  trials  to  be  had 
! thereupon,  and  that  the  matter  or  thing  for  which 
1 such  action  or  suit  is  brought  was  done  m pursuance 
and  by  the  authority  of  this  Act ; and  it  the  said 
matter  or  thing  appear  to  haye  been  so  done,  or  if  it 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  in  case  any  difference 
shall  arise  between  any  parties  with  respect  to  any 
matter  or  thing  done  or  to  be  done  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act,  or  otherwise  as  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the 'provisions  anddirections  of  this 
Act  are  or  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect,  then  if  any 
parties  interested  in  the  matter  shall  require  it,  such 
point  in  difference  shall  be  referred  to  the  award  ot 
the  said  Official  Referees,  and  the  award  ofthem.orof 
any  Two  of  them,  in  writing,  on  all  or  any  ot  tne 
points  in  difference,  shall  be  binding  on  all  parties  ; 
and  as  regards  such  award  and  every  other  award  to 
be  made  by  such  Referees  in  pursuance  of  the  direc- 
tions of  this  Act,  the  same  shall  have  the  same  effect 
as  if  the  same  had  been  made  under  an  order  of  re- 
ference made  by  her  Majesty’s  Court  of  Queen i 
Bench  at  Westminster;  and  such  Referees  shall 
have  all  such  powers,  as  arbitrators,  as  they  would 
have  had  in  case  they  had  been  appointed  under  the 
order  of  the  said  Court ; and  their  award  shall , be  en- 
forced by  the  said  Court  in  all  respects  as  if  made 
under  an  order  of  such  Court. 


And  be  it  Enacted,  That  this  Act  may  be  amended 
or  repealed  by  any  Act  to  be  passed  in  this  present 
Session  of  Parliament. 


I ONDON  : Printed  by  Charles  Wyman,  of  25,  Cura- 
L mine  street  in  the  Parish  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell. 
n fl'c  Countv  of  Middlesex,  at  the  Printing-Office  of 
1 l,  COX  & SONS,  No.  75,  Great  Queen-street,  m the 
Parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the- Fields,  in  the  s^ne  County  ; 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  6,  1843. 


We  have  to-day  given  considerable  space 
to  the  report  which  Mr.  Barry  has  presented 
in  reference  to  the  decorative  accessories  to 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  We  cannot 
sufficiently  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  the 
theme,  or  by  any  thing  we  can  say  magnify 
its  consequences  in  the  fair  estimation  of  our 
readers. 

Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  are  at 
length  once  more  to  be  allied,  and  that  which 
we  have  been  contending  for  ever  since  we 
could  reason,  or  at  any  rate  ever  since  the  bias 
of  art  was  made  manifest  within  us,  is  now 
recognized  by  the  many,  and  propounded 
valiantly  by  one,  whose  position  in  the  ranks 
of  art  entitle  his  opinions  to  the  utmost  de- 
ference and  respect. 

Mr.  Barry  has  laid  hold  of  this  great  occa- 
sion, this  extraordinary  era  of  a career  in 
building,  with  which  his  name  is  to  be  identi- 
fied, to  give  a marked  character  to  the  point  of 
progress  to  which  we  have  attained.  Hence- 
forth we  have  our  backs  turned  upon  that  cold 
monotony  of  style,  that  frigidity  of  texture, 
that  poverty  and  baldness,  that  purely  me- 
chanical and  trading,  that  huckstering  spirit, 
which  characterized  the  age  through  which  we 
have  just  completed  our  toil  of  servitude. 
Emancipation  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Art  is 
emancipated,  and  its  professors  strike  joyously, 
and  now  and  then  somewhat  boisterously,  if  not 
indecorously,  the  note  ofgratulation.  However, 
we  have  no  such  reproach  to  load  our  reporter 
with  ; he  has  permitted  us  to  name  steadily, 
with  a modest  glow  of  heat,  that  passion  for 
his  art  which  had  a rich  reward  in  the  occa- 
sion this  great  commission  threw  upon  him. 
Mr.  Barry  has  turned  to  good  account  certain 
of  his  opportunities,  and  whether  he  willed  it 
or  no,  he  now  stands  the  creature  of  every 
favouring  circumstance,  and  holds  in  his  hands 
as  it  were  the  power  of  creating  a new  public 
mind;  he  may  rivet  the  attention  of  the  patrons 
of J 'art,  both  to  the  [art  itself  and  to  its  practi- 
tioners, and  secure  for  both  from  this  time 
forward  a first  place  in  the  consideration  and 
respect  of  an  enlightened  people.  Let  us  hope 
he  will  follow  up,  and  be  well  enabled  to  do  it, 
every  opportunity  that  is  now  so  generously 
afforded  him. 


NEW  PRISON,  LEEDS. 

It  is  our  intention  against  the  next  week,  if 
possible,  to  enter  largely  into  the  question  of 
the  requisites  and  characteristics  of  prison  de- 
signs with  a view  to  promote  the  better  accom- 
plishment of  the  work  called  for  by  the 
authorities  of  the  borough  of  Leeds.  We 
could  say  much  upon  this  subject  to  excite  and 
awaken  not  only  the  profession  but  the 
whole  [public  ; and  to  convince  the  former  that 
a great  matter  lies  in  their  hands,  not  merely 
in  the  sense  usually  attached  to  architectural 
designing,  but  in  reference  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  prison  economy',  we  shall  give  as 
much  as  we  are  able  of  the  late  plans  and  in- 
stiuctions  of  Government,  and  accompany 
them  by  such  matter  of  general  inference  and 
reflection  on  our  own  part,  and  by  such  in- 
struction as  we  may  venture  upon,  so  as  to  be 


of  service  to  the  competitors.  We  shall  also 
presume  to  superintend  this  competition  with 
a watchful  eye,  for  the  sake  of  our  class.  Any 
information  that  can  be  forwarded  us,  or  any 
co-operation,  will  be  greatly  esteemed. 

PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDING  ACT. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  pains  have 
been  approved  of  by  our  friends,  and  that  the 
cheap  reprint  of  the  Bill  contained  in  our  last 
number  has  been  considered  as  a fair  pledge,  or 
the  carrying  out  of  the  pledge,  on  our  part,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  every  occasion  of  promoting 
the  interest  of  our  class. 


HENSON’S  AERIAL  MACHINE. 

A few  pounds,  and  the  good  will  of  one  of 
the  railway  companies,  would  test  the  principal 
qualifications  of  this  machine.  Let  a common 
railway  truck  be  placed  upon  one  of  the  long 
embankments  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railroad,  with  the  great  frame-work  wings 
lying  on  and  secured  to  the  top  of  it,  at  the 
necessary  angle ; in  advance  of  this  place  a 
locomotive  engine,  connected  by  a length  of 
rope,  just  as  you  would  proceed  in  the  relative 
case  of  “running  up”  a kite,  then  let  the  full 
speed  of  the  engine  be  put  on,  and  if  the  rail- 
way truck  be  lifted  off  the  rails,  the  first  ques- 
tion as  to  the  ascendency  power  is  determined. 
After  that  it  might  be  tried  as  to  the  power  of 
a rapidly-revolving  horizontal  sail  (since  a pair 
of  vertical  ones  of  sufficient  size  might  be  more 
difficult  to  fix);  placing  this  horizontal  sail — 
if  you  like,  a common  windmill  sail  of  four 
arms — upon  the  truck,  let  motion  be  given  to 
it  by  a strap  and  drum  in  connection  with  the 
travelling  axis  of  the  truck  wheels,  but  let  the 
motion  be  one  contrary  to  progress,  and  if, 
when  the  truck  advances  under  the  draught  of 
the  engine  as  before,  the  revolution  of  the  sails 
be  sufficient  to  stop  its  progress,  and  overcome 
the  power  of  the  engine,  you  will  then  have 
determined  something  as  regards  the  power  to 
advance  a machine  in  the  air,  by  sails  so 
revolving,  under  the  influence  of  an  accom- 
panying engine.  These  experiments  are 
simple,  and  may  be  easily  tried,  and  would  be 
better  than  all  the  speculations  of  mathema- 
ticians. It  is  due  to  that  part  of  the  public, 
too,  who  may  be  tempted  to  risk  their  money 
in  the  adventure ; let  half-a-dozen  individuals 
put  down  a few  pounds  each  to  hire  the  wood 
and  canvas  and  pay  for  the  damage  (the  sails 
they  may  hire  from  any  millwright  in  the  fen 
districts),  and  half  the  mystery  and  doubt  on 
the  subject  will  be  removed.  Our  opinion  is 
that  the  railway  truck,  u-ell  loaded  loo,  would 
be  found  to  ascend  (a  second  or  tail  truck 
might  be  attached  to  prevent  too  much  of  an 
ascent),  and  our  opinion  is  that  in  the  other  case 
the  revolving  sails  would  overcome  the  power 
ot  the  engine.  These  points  determined,  the 
rest  would  easily  follow. 

The  attention  lately  excited  by  Mr.  Hen- 
son’s aerial  machine  has  recalled  to’  our  recol- 
lection a novel  called  “ The  Mummy,”  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  year  2200,  when 
balloons  are  supposed  to  have  become  the 
common  mode  of  conveyance  in  England.  The 
novel  was  written  by  Mrs.  Loudon  in  the  year 
1826.  The  following  passage  describes  a 
scene  which  appears  now  likely  to  be  realized. 

“ The  air  was  thronged  with  balloons,  and  the 
crowd  increased  every  moment;  these  aerial 
machines,  laden  with  spectators  till  they  were  in 
danger  of  breaking  down,  glittered  in  the  sun,  and 
presented  every  possible  variety  of  shape  and 
colour.  In  fact,  every  balloon  in  London  or  the 
vicinity  had  been  put  in  requisition,  and  enormous 
sums  paid,  in  some  cases  merely  for  the  privilege  of 
hanging  to  the  cords  which  attached  the  cars,  whilst 
the  innumerable  multitudes  that  thus  loaded  the 
air,  amused  themselves  by  scattering  flowers  upon 
the  heads  of  those  who  rode  beneath. 

“ Besides  balloons,  a variety  of  other  modes  of 
conveyance  fluttered  in  the  sky.  Some  dandies 
bestrode  aerial  horses,  inflated  with  inflammable 
gas,  whilst  others  floated  upon  wings,  or  glided 
gently  along,  reclining  gracefully  upon  aerial  sledges, 
the  last  being  contrived  so  as  to  cover  a sufficient 
column  of  air  for  their  support.  As  the  proces- 
sion approached  the  river,  the  scene  became  still 
more  animated  ; innumerable  barges  of  every  kind 


and  description  shot  swiftly  along,  or  glided 
smoothly  over  the  sparkling  water.  Some  floated 
with  the  tide  in  large  boat-like  shoes  ; whilst  others 
reclining  on  couch-shaped  cars,  formed  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  were  drawn  forward  by  inflated  figures 
representing  the  deities  or  monsters  of  the  deep. 

“ The  ovation  had  now  nearly  reached  the  bridge, 
at  the  entrance  to  which  a triumphal  arch  had  been 
erected.  The  moment  the  queen  and  her  heroic 
general  passed  under  it,  a small  figure  of  Fame  was 
contrived  to  descend  from  the  entablature,  and, 
hovering  over  the  hero,  to  drop  a laurel  crown  upon 
his  head.  Shouts  of  applause  followed  this  well- 
executed  device ; and  the  passengers  in  the  balloons 
wondering  at  the  noise,  all  pressed  forward  at  the 
same  moment  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  con- 
tinued acclamations.  The  throng  of  balloons  be- 
came thus  every  instant  more  dense,  whilst  some 
young  city  apprentices  having  hired  each  a pair  of 
wings  for  the  day,  and  not  exactly  knowing  how  to 
manage  them,  a dreadful  tumult  ensued  ; and  the 
balloons  became  entangled  with  the  winged  heroes 
and  each  other  in  inextricable  confusion. 

“ The  noise  now  became  tremendous;  the  con- 
ductors of  the  balloons  swearing  at  each  other  the 
most  refined  oaths,  and  the  ladies  screaming  in 
concert.  Several  balloons  were  rent  in  the  scuffle, 
and  fell  with  tremendous  force  upon  the  earth ; 
whilst  some  cars  were  torn  from  their  supporting 
ropes,  and  others  roughly  overset.  Luckily,  how- 
ever, the  whole  of  England  was  at  this  time  so 
completely  excavated,  that  falling  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth  was  like  tumbling  upon  the  parchment 
of  an  immense  drum,  and  consequently  only  a deep 
hollow  sound  was  returned  as  cargo  after  cargo  of 
the  demolished  balloons  struck  upon  it,  though 
some  of  them  rebounded  several  yards  with  the 
violence  of  the  shock.” 


REWARD  AND  SERVICE. 

When  it  lights  upon  a worthy  nature  there 
is  nothing  procures  a more  faithful  service 
than  the  master’s  liberality;  nor  is  there  anv 
thing  makes  that  appear  more  than  true  fide- 
lity. They  are  of  each  other  alternate  parents, 
begetting  and  begotten.  Certainly  if  these 
were  practised,  great  men  need  not  so  often 
change  their  followers,  nor  would  patrons  be 
abandoned  by  their  old  attendants.  To  ser- 
vants that  be  good  and  wise,  rewards  are  not 
given,  but  paid  ; worth  will  never  fail  to  give 
desert  her  bayes .*  Believe  it,  a diligent  and 
discreet  servant  is  one  of  the  best  friends  a 
man  can  be  blest  withal  ; he  will  do  what- 
soever a friend  may,  and  will  be  commanded 
with  less  hazard  of  losing;  nay,  he  may,  in  a 
kind,  challenge  a glory  above  his  master;  for, 
though  it  be  harder  to  play  a king’s  part  well, 
than  ’tis  to  act  a subject's,  yet  nature’s  inclina- 
tion is  much  more  bent  to  rule  than  to  obey, 
service  being  a condition  which  i9  not  found 
in  any  creatures  of  one  kind  but  man.  Now, 
if  the  question  be,  when  men  meet  in  these 
relations,  who  shall  the  first  begin,  the  lot  will 
surely  fall  upon  the  servant,  for  he  is  bound  in 
duty  to  be  diligent ; the  master  is  tied  but  by 
his  honour,  which  is  voluntary,  and  not  com- 
pulsive ; liberality  being  a free  adjection,  and 
not  a tie  in  his  bargain.  ’Tis  good  sometimes 
for  a master  to  use  a servant  like  a friend,  but 
’tis  always  fit  for  a servant  to  pay  him  the  re- 
spect due  to  a master.  Pride  becomes  neither 
the  commander  nor  the  commanded.  Every 
family  is  but  a several  plume  of  feathers,  the 
meanest  is  of  the  selfsame  stuff;  only  he  that 
made  the  plume  was  pleased  to  set  the  master 
highest.  The  power  of  commanding  is  rather 
political  than  from  equal  nature.  The  service 
of  man  to  man  followed  not  the  creation,  but 
the  fall  of  man  ; since  that  curse  there  is  no 
absolute  freedom  to  be  found  below ; even 
kings  are  but  more  splendid  servants  for  the 
common  body,  but  there  is  a mutuality  between 
masters  and  servants  ; the  master  serves  them 
of  necessaries,  and  they  him  in  his  pleasures 
and  conveniencies.  Virtue  is  the  truest  liberty 
nor  is  be  free  who  stoops  to  passions,  nor  he 
in  bondage  who  serves  a noble-minded  master  - 
the  distance  in  their  fortunes  is  not  so  great  as 
their  nearness  in  being  men — no  fate  can  fright 
away  that  likeness.  Let  not,  then,  the  master 
abuse  his  servant,  for  ’tis  possible  he  may  fall 
below  him  ; let  not  the  servant  neglect  his 
master,  for  he  may  be  cast  to  a still  meaner 
condition.  Let  the  servant  deserve,  and  the 
master  recompense,  and  if  they  would  both  be 
noble,  the  best  way  Is  for  those  that  be  sub- 
ject to  forget  their  services,  and  for  those  that 
are  commanders  to  remember  them. — Feltham 
A.D.,  1631. 

* Laurels. 
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THE  NEW  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir,— It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  all  classes 
of  persons  connected  with  building  pursuits,  that 
the  legislature  have  determined  to  bring  in  a new 
Building  Act  for  the  metropolis ; an  opportunity 
now  offers  enabling  parties  to  suggest  such  improve- 
ments as  experience  and  practice  must  enable  many 
to  point  out.  The  new  Bill  contains  many  excel- 
lent provisions,  and  will  be  a great  benefit  to  the 
inhabitants  of  crowded  neighbourhoods. 

Inclosed  I send  you  a copy  of  my  petition,  stating 
facts  which  occurred  in  my  practice ; and  as,  owing  to 
defects  in  the  old  Building  Act,  parties  have  been 
put  to  enormous  costs  by  litigation,  my  object  is  to 
obtain  a clause  to  prevent  a similar  waste  of  money 
for  the  future. 

Wishing  every  success  to  your  really  useful  pub- 
lication, I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  W.  Garbett. 


COPY  OF  LETTER  TO  MR.  DUNCOMBE. 

London,  26th  April,  1843. 

Sir,— I shall  esteem  it  a great  favour  if  you  will 
present  the  inclosed  petition  on  the  Building  Act  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Bill  appears  to  me 
very  defective  in  many  important  particulars,  and 
cannot  fail,  if  passed  in  its  present  state,  of  leading 
to  constant  litigation.  As  I did  not  obtain  a copy 
of  the  Bill  till  to-day,  of  course  my  petition  is 
hastily  drawn  up.  . 

I have  taken  this  liberty  in  consequence  of  having 
much  business  in  the  Borough  of  Finsbury,  and 
lately  becoming  a resident  in  this  neighbourhood. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
Tant,  Edward  W.  Garbett. 

To  T.  S.  Duncombe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  &c.  &c. 

MR.  DUNCOMBE’s  ANSWER. 

The  Albany,  April  29th,  1843. 

Sir, — I beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  evening  the 
petition  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  transmit 
to  me  for  that  purpose. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, Thos.  S.  Duncombe. 

E.  W.  Garbett,  Esq. 

(Copy.) 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Edward  William  Garbett, 

Architect. 

Sheweth: — That  your  petitioner  finds  it  pro- 
vided in  the  Bill  “ For  the  better  regulating  Build- 
ings of  the  Metropolitan  Districts,  and  to  provide 
for  the  Drainage  thereof that  drains  shall  be  built 
and  made  good  into  the  common  sewer  of  any  one 
within  one  hundred  feet,  for  every  house  or  other 
building  before  the  walls  thereof  shall  be  carried 
higher  than  ten  feet. 

That  in  houses  and  buildings  in  the  districts  com- 
prised within  the  scope  of  the  said  bill,  it  often 
happens  that  drains,  in  running  to  the  nearest 
common  sewer,  pass  through  and  under  the.  houses, 
buildings,  or  land  of  other  persons,  and  frequently 
become  obstructed  or  out  of  repair  in  such  other 
persons’  premises  ; or  drains  might  readily  be  made 
to  communicate  with  drains  of  the  premises  of  such 
other  persons  whose  drains  do  communicate  with  a 
common  sewer ; but  inasmuch  as  no  power  now 
exists  for  a person  to  enter  the  premises  or  lands  of 
another,  the  owners  thereof  frequently  refuse  to 
cleanse  and  repair  their  drains,  or  to  allow  adjoining 
owners  to  enter  upon  their  premises  to  cleanse, 
repair,  or  to  make  and  construct  new  ones,  your 
petitioner  is  of  opinion  that  if  some  compulsory 
measures  were  to  be  provided  by  the  said  bill  for 
enforcing  the  same,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  facilitate 
the  better  drainage  of  the  said  districts. 

That  in  the  city  of  London  there  are  numerous 
old  party-walls,  built  under  the  18th  and  19th,  and 
22nd  and  23rd  of  Charles  the  Second  (after  the 
great  fire  of  London),  half  built  on  the  land  of 
each  adjoining  owner,  of  the  proper  thickness  of 
party-walls,  but  with  windows  in  the  same,  over- 
looking and  abutting  the  premises  of  other  persons, 
as  was  allowed  by  the  said  Acts,  and  that  for  the 
want  of  the  origin  of  the  same  being  understood, 
all  such  walls  are  treated  by  surveyors  of  the 
rresent  day  as  external  walls  belonging  to  the  party 
whose  premises  such  windows  serve  to  light,  and  on 
rebuilding  any  such  walls,  such  parties  claim  the 
right  of  reinstating  such  windows  as  ancient  lights, 
and  rebuilding  the  same  as  external  walls. 

That  disputes  frequently  arise  in  building  and 
rebuilding  houses  and  premises  respecting  the 
same  and  for  want  of  the  due  setting  out  of  the 
site  for  party  walls,  party  fence  walls,  and  external 
walls,  and  it  was  provided  by  the  said  Acts  of 


Charles  the  Second  that  district  surveyors  should 
attend  to  the  due  setting  out  of  such  sites,  the  half 
on  the  land  of  each  party,  and  for  the  compelling 
parties  to  build  party  walls,  the  one-half  on  the 
land  of  each  party,  to  be  raised  by  the  first 
beginner  ; and  for  want  of  such  provisions  in  the 
Building  Act  now  in  force,  disputes  also  between 
adjoining  owners  now  constantly  arise. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays  that  it 
may  be  enacted,  that  persons  may  enter  the  lands, 
houses,  and  premises  of  adjoining  property  to 
cleanse,  repair  old,  or  to  make  new  drains,  to  com- 
municate with  the  nearest  common  sewer ; that 
between  house  and  other  buildings  or  lands  there 
shall  be  party  walls  built,  half  on  the  lands  of  each 
party,  to  be  raised  by  the  first  builder,  as  provided 
for  by  the  said  Acts,  and  if  desired  by  the  adjoining 
owner,  chimneys  built  therein,  or  in  the  adjoining 
side,  to  be  set  up  by  the  surveyor  of  the  district. 

That  no  window  or  other  openings  may  be  made 
in  any  newly-erected  party  wall,  party  fence,  or 
external  wall,  and  that  all  windows  in  party  walls, 
party  fence,  or  external  walls  abutting  on  the  lands 
of  another  which  have  not  existed  for  six  years  may 
be  stopped  up  (except  they  were  made  with  the  con- 
sent in  writing  of  the  adjoining  freeholder)  ; that  all 
ancient  windows  in  party,  party  fence,  or  external 
walls  may  be  hooded  up  with  metal  so  as  not  to 
prevent  the  light  descending  through  the  same,  but 
so  as  to  prevent  the  overlooking  or  the  commission 
of  nuisances  to  adjoining  premises,  and  for  the 
better  security  against  fire. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray,  & c. 

Edward  William  Garbett. 


ST.  ANDREW’S  CHURCH. 

This  church  is  now  very  nearly  completed,  so 
that  a judgment  may  fairly  be  passed  upon  it  as  a 
whole.  And  we  deeply  regret  that  so  miserable 
and  meagre  a specimen  of  modern  church  building 
should  ever  have  been  substituted  for  an  ancient 
parish  church  in  the  very  heart  of  our  University. 
The  inside  could  hardly  have  been  worse,  if  the 
object  of  the  architect  had  been  to  make  every 
thing  in  it  as  incorrect  and  unchurchlike  as  he  pos- 
sibly could.  The  walls  enclose  a nearly  square 
space,  and  are  occupied  on  three  sides  by  prodigious 
tiers  of  deal  galleries,  intercepting  the  windows  of 
the  aisles  midway,  and  causing  those  at  the  east 
end  to  be  partly  blocked  with  bricks.  There  are 
very  lofty  pillars  and  very  flat  arches,  exactly  revers- 
ing the  ancient  rules  of  architecture  ; and  behind 
these  pseudo-piers  (for  they  are  of  cast-iron) 
stand  small  parasitical  props  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, supporting  the  beams  of  the  galleries. 
The  roof  is  ceiled,  but  has  some  deal  planks 
(they  are  not  timbers),  in  the  shape  of  ties  and  col- 
lars, exposed.  The  pagan  mural  tablets,  taken  from 
the  old  church,  have  already  been  stuck  up  like  so 
many  marble  blisters  all  over  the  interior  of  the  new 
one.  With  all  the  worst  features  and  details  of  a 
cheap  church,  this  building  has  some  attempts  at 
external  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a few  dispro- 
portioned  gurgoyles  and  pinnacles.  All  the  win- 
dows have  the  inexcusable  fault,  indeed  the  positive 
architectural  solecism,  of  not  being  foliated  under 
the  transoms ; and  the  mullions  and  tracery  stand 
so  nearly  flush  with  the  wall,  that  they  have  a most 
poor  and  unsatisfactory  effect.  In  the  northern 
face  of  the  western  tower  is  a huge  four-centered 
doorway,  or  rather  portal,  which,  we  need  hardly 
say,  is  totally  without  authority.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  doors  near  the  eastern  end.  We  had 
some  hopes,  while  this  church  was  half-built,  that 
it  might  prove,  in  some  degree,  worthy  of  the 
name ; but  the  internal  arrangements  are  so  repul- 
sive, that  it  has  lost  almost  all  claim  to  the  title. 
It  is  really  distressing  to  think  that  so  much  money 
has  recently  been  spent  in  erecting,  in  Cambridge, 
three  of  the  worst  new  churches,  perhaps,  anywhere 
to  be  seen,  when  architects  could  easily  have  been 
found  who,  with  the  same  funds,  would  have  erected 
correct  and  churchlike  designs  of  equal  size. — The 
Ecclesiologist. 

The  foregoing  species  of  criticism  is  of  that 
arbitrary  character  that  enables  the  reader  to 
determine  nothing,  but  that  the  church  does 
not  square  with  some  standard  which  the 
writer  sets  up — a standard  of  copyism  as  well 
as  of  criticism.  We  dare  say  the  great  fault 
is,  that  the  architect  (whom  we  believe  to  be 
Mr.  Poynder)  has  given  occasion  to  be  tried  by 
this  standard,  by  making  bis  work  amenable 
to  it;  neither  venturing  boldly,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  translate  freely,  nor, on  theotber  hand, 
being  subservient  enough  to  make  a slavish 
copy.  We  think  the  criticism  very  illogical ; 
but  we  have  no  time  for  a special  notice  of  the 
subject,  and  shall  have  our  views  to  propound 
in  the  whole  treatment  of  the  question  of  ar- 
chitectural propriety.  By  the  way,  we  should 


like  to  put  two  questions  to  the  Camden 
Societies ; first,  what  do  they  think  the 
midaeval  architects  would  have  done  with  cast- 
iron  had  they  been  masters,  like  ourselves,  in 
the  art  of  its  manufacture  ? And  second,  as 
we  have  heard  so  much  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  steep  pitched  roofs  for  our  northern 
climate,  and  so  much  stickling  for  propriety, 
we  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  roof  and 
what  style  the  Camden  Society  and  their  ar- 
chitect have  fixed  on  as  appropriate  to  Jeru- 
salem, as  we  understand  they  have  prepared 
designs  for  the  proposed  new  Protestant 
church  there? 


FRESCO  PAINTING. 

The  noble  style  of  adorning  churches,  halls, 
and  palaces,  called  “ fresco,”  which  is  now 
about  to  be  again  naturalised  in  England 
under  the  auspices  of  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Government, 
was  not  unknown  in  the  days  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  and  the  Tudors,  down  to  the  eighth 
Henry,  in  the  latter  part  of  whose  reign  a total 
stop  was  put  to  this  mode  of  decorating  eccle- 
siastical edifices,  and,  in  its  stead,  lime-wash 
was  introduced,  together  with  the  mop  and 
pail,  to  purify  the  walls  of  churches  and 
chapels  from  the  presence  of  the  saints,  kings, 
and  queens,  and  scriptural  paintings  with 
which  they  were  adorned ; and  extensively 
did  the  sweeping  activity  of  those  three  prac- 
tical agents  obliterate  the  productions  of  the 
pencil,  guided  as  it  had  been  by  intellectual 
power  in  various  degrees.  Some  remnants  ot 
those  works  of  early  English  genius  and  good 
taste  did  however  escape,  to  give  evidence  of 
the  barbarous  spirit  by  which  their  fellows  had 
been  wantonly  consigned  to  oblivion.  “The 
Painted  Chamber,”  Council  Chamber,  and 
St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  Royal  of  the  ancient 
Palace  of  Westminster,  did  not  suffer  the 
penalty  of  the  mop  and  pail — their  pictorial 
riches  were  merely  covered  with  wainscot- 
boarding, which  kept  the  obnoxious  paintings 
sufficiently  out  of  sight  for  a couple  of  centu- 
ries; hut  in  1818  and  six  following  years, 
great  alteration  being  found  requisite  for  the 
convenience  of  parliamentary  business,  the 
hidden  treasures  of  the  graphic  art  were  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Adam  Lee,  who  was  clerk  of 
works  for  that  department  under  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  Mr.  Lee  made  this  disco- 
very known,  and  the  Antiquarian  Society 
employed  the  late  Mr.  Stothard,  R.A.,  to 
copy  several  of  them,  which  were  published 
in  the  transactions  of  that  society.  Mr.  Lee 
made  copies  of  all  of  them,  which  we  believe 
he  still  has  in  his  possession,  and  they  afford 
undeniable  evidence  of  the  style  of  fresco 
painting  which  had  been  largely  employed 
in  the  old  palace  nearly  500  years  ago.  West- 
minster Hall,  however,  which  was  completed 
by  Richard  II.,  never  was  painted  (except  the 
statues  of  the  kings  and  queens  that  adorn 
the  niches) ; the  surface  of  the  wall  was  only 
trowelled  in  the  ordinary  manner,  without 
being  coated  with  stucco.  That  great  hall  was 
hung  with  tapestry ; the  subjects  were  chiefly 
taken  from  the  descriptions  of  the  crusades, 
and  particularly  from  “ The  Siege  of  An- 
tioch.” When  removed  from  the  hall,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  these  “arras” 
were  put  up  in  the  rooms  then  remaining  of 
the  ancient  palace  ; long  after  which  they  were 
taken  down,  rolled  up,  and  put  into  the  cellars 
under  the  House  of  Lords,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  coronation  of  George  IV., 
when  they  were  found,  taken  out,  unrolled, 
and  displayed  great  freshness  of  colour  and 
durability  of  texture.  A servant,  we  believe, 
of  Lord  Gwydyr  (then  Lord  Chamberlain) 
took  a fancy  to  some  of  it,  and  was  taken 
before  a magistrate,  with  the  maner  in  pos- 
session. The  rest  of  the  magnificent  remains 
were  again  consigned  to  the  cellars  ; but  some 
time  before  the  conflagration  of  the  houses, 
were  disinterred  and  sold  by  some  nobody  for 
10/.  to  the  theatres. 


A splendid  hotel  is  in  the  course  of  erection 
at  the  terminus  at  Colchester,  and  will  be  opened 
in  about  two  months.  It  is  designed  in  the  pure 
Italian  style,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Cubitt,  and  the  builders 
are  Messrs.  Grisell  and  Peto.  Tastefully  laid  out 
gardens  will  be  attached,  which,  with  the  hotel,  will 
cover  about  an  acre  and  a half  of  ground.  Mr. 
Osborne,  the  brewer,  of  Colchester,  is,  we  under- 
stand, the  proprietor  ; but  we  are  not  positively  in- 
formed by  whom  the  hotel  will  be  occupied. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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ON  THE  FITTINGS  AND  FURNITURE  OF 
PARISH  AND  UNION  WORKHOUSES, 
WITH  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS. 

BY  A YOUNG  PROVINCIAL  ARCHITECT. 

Introduction. 

Though  much  has  been  said  and  written, 
and  a good  deal  to  the  purpose  too,  by  Loudon 
and  others,  on  fittings  and  furniture  in  general, 
there  are  still  remaining  many  branches  even 
in  this  department  as  yet  entirely  untouched 
upon,  and  of  these  are  the  fittings  and  furni- 
ture of  parish  and  union  workhouses.  Indeed 
it  is  observable  as  being  somewhat  singular, 
that  Loudon,  in  these  excellent  and  elaborate 
portions  in  his  works  dedicated  to  furniture,  &c., 
should  have  entirely  omitted  them,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  other  branches  are  entered  into  so 
fully.  It  will,  therefore,  be  my  object  in  this, 
and  a course  of  sequent  papers  on  the  same 
subject,  to  suggest  and  illustrate  the  best  mode 
of  filling  up  and  remedying  this  great  gap  in  a 
very  important  branch  in  the  art  and  economy 
of  fitting  up  and  furnishing,  of  each  of  which 
I shall  give  a specimen,  as  existing  and  exe- 
cuted undereminentplans  and  superintendence : 
and  it  will,  moreover,  give  me  great  gratifica- 
tion and  pleasure,  to  find  my  suggestions  fol- 


lowed up,  and  to  see  notices  from  your  corre- 
spondents of  any  thing  novel,  economical,  or 
tending  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
poor  wretches  who  may,  through  misfortune 
or  otherwise,  have  been  thrown  to  seek  refuge 
from  misery  and  destitution  in  our  parish 
workhouses  and  bastiles. 

Indeed  I consider  that  a very  useful,  well- 
timed,  and  instructive  article  may  be  written 
on  this  subject,  and  that  the  time  and  labour 
bestowed  by  architects  upon  it  will  not  be  lost 
to  them.  For,  however  little  attention  it  may 
hitherto  have  claimed  to  their  consideration,  I 
do  not  consequently  see  why  it  should  not  now 
lay  claim  to  their  earnest  study  and  attention  ; 
more  especially  of  those  architects  who  are 
extensively  employed  in  the  erection  and  fitting 
up  of  poorhouses.  These  things  are,  it  is 
true,  less  studied  by  them  than  they  otherwise 
would  be,  were  it  not  that  the  clerk  and  gover- 
nor are  practised  in  and  can  understand  and 
give  directions  concerning  them.  The  re- 
ports published  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners in  no  one  instance  descend  to  these 
particulars,  but  merely  furnish  plans  of  general 
interest  and  information.  Indeed,  I have  ex- 
amined all  the  documents  to  which  I had  ac- 
cess, but  I could  discover  nothing  at  all  hear- 
ing on  the  matter. 


It  is  notorious  that  of  all  descriptions  of 
buildings  those  erected  and  devoted  to  the 
habitation  of  the  pauper  require  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  four  great  desiderata 
of  cleanliness,  classification,  ventilation,  and 
ready  conveniences  ; and  to  this 'last  belong 
our  fittings.  During  the  existence  of  the  old 
poor-law,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  had 
planning  and  construction  exhibited  in  many  of 
our  parish  workhouses,  and  their  consequent 
filth  and  unhealthiness;  though  a partial 
remedy  for  this  is  discoverable  in  the  operation 
of  the  new  poor-law,  which  is,  in  more  re- 
spects than  one,  a very  judicious  measure, 
inasmuch  as  it  affords  greater  opportunity  of 
cleanliness  as  well  as  classification.  Those 
who  are  intimately  connected  and  conversant 
with  these  things  will  at  once  own  the  justice 
of  my  remarks.  With  these  few  observations, 
then,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 

No.  1. — The  Schools. 

As  the  merit  of  these  matters  depends  much 
on  their  arrangement  on  the  plan,  and  as  they 
will  be  best  understood  when  the  plan  is  given 
to  illustrate  them,  I shall  furnish  it,  together 
with  the  necessary  sections  and  specifications, 
which  formed  or  accompanied  the  contracts 
under  which  they  were  executed. 


Specif  cations. 

Joiner's  JTor/c. — The  master’s  desk  to  be 
formed  of  lj  inch  ovolo  and  bead  and  buttfram- 
ing, 4 feet  high,  on  a platform  raised  1 foot  above 
the  floor.  The  platform  to  have  red  deal 
joists  3J  X 3,  boarded  with  inch  wrought  red 
deal  boards,  and  to  be  finished  on  the  outside 
with  nosing,  and  f inch  red  deal  fascia  board  ; 
also  to  have  inch  steps  and  risers  at  each  end. 
The  desk  to  have  1.-}  inch  clamped  falls  ateach 
end,  and  the  centre  part  to  have  fast  tops  with 
a drawer,  f»  inches  deep,  underneath : the 
drawer  having  inch  front,  f inch  sides,  and  £ 
inch  bottom  with  proper  runners.  The  sides 
and  ends  to  the  cupboards  (except  the  fronts) 
to  be  of  inch  pine,  channelled  for  two  shelves 
in  each.  That  part  of  the  desk  top  which  is 
to  have  falls,  must  have  lockers  formed  with 
J inch  bottoms  let  into  the  sides.  The  doors 
and  falls  to  be  hung  with  strong  wrought-iron 
butt-hinges,  and  each  cupboard,  locker,  and 
drawer  to  have  a best  lock  fixed  with  screws, 
and  the  doors  to  the  centre  cupboard,  which 
are  to  be  hung  folding,  lo  have  a hasp  and 
staple  inside. 


A fence  rail,  4 inches  high,  to  be  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  desk. 

The  writing  desks  to  have  1 inch  pine  tops, 
11  inches  wide  on  the  slope,  and  4 inches  fixed 
level,  with  screws,  * on  cast-iron  brackets  to 
oak  plugs  fixed  in  the  wall.  The  edge  of  the 
desk  to  be  protected  by  a slip  of  sheet  iron  fixed 
with  screws,  projecting  ^ inch  above  the  desk. 

The  forms  to  the  desks  to  have  1 J inch  red 
deal  supports  every  6 feet  in  length,  1^  inch 
rounded  tops,  inch  beaded  rails,  and  to  be 
blocked  underneath. 

A pin-rail  2| x 1, to  be  fixed  under  the  desks 
against  the  walls,  with  thirty-seven  wrought- 
iron  hat  pins  in  it. 

The  benches  in  the  middle  to  be  as  above 
described,  and  to  have  a hat  pin  to  every 
14  inches  in  length,  screwed  to  the  back  rail 
on  the  inside. 

A plain  elbow  of  l£  inch  pine,  to  be  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  desk  next  the  door,  firmly 
secured  to  the  wall  and  floor,  and  rounded  oil 
the  edges. 

Iron  Founder. — Provide  cast-iron  brackets 
to  fix  the  desks  on,  as  per  drawing,  to  have  a 

Fig.  3. 


bracket  to  every  5 feet  in  length,  and  each 
bracket  to  have  five  holes  drilled  in  it,  and  to 
be  counter-sunk  for  fixing  it  by. 

Fig.  1 shews  the  ground-plan  of  the  boys’ 
school  room  to  the  Stoke- upon-Trent  Spittles 
Workhouse  (to  which  the  girls’  end  is  an  exact 
counterpart),  drawn  to  a scale  of  8 feet  to  an 
inch,  and  in  which  a a are  moveable  forms; 
h 5,  the  forms  and  desks  shewn  in  the  section; 
c c,  aisles ; d,  platform  ; and  e,  master’s  desk, 
more  minutely  described  in  the  specifications 
annexed ; f,  fire-place ; g,  door  into  outer 
yard  ; h,  door  into  day-room,  i. 

Fig.  2 shews  the  section  of  the  forms  and 
desks  fixed  against  the  wall,  with  their  relative 
positions  figured  on,  and  drawn  to  a scale  of 
one  inch  to  a foot. 

These  are  exact  copies  (reduced)  of  the 
plans  approved  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
signed,  sealed,  and  approved  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  and  executed  accordingly ; 
and  will  accommodate,  in  desks  and  forms, 
37  boys,  and  in  moveable  forms  55,  making  a 
total  of  accommodation  for  1)2  boys. 

My  reason  for  giving  these  sketches  at  all  is 
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their  great  recommendation  of  cheapness,  at 
the  same  time  possessing  all  the  advantages  ol 
drmness  and  convenience,  and  in  having  given 
great  satisfaction  when  done. 

Figs.  3 and  4 are  the  plaD  and  section  of  the 
same' room,  fitted  up  in  a different  manner, 
that  is,  with  the  desks  and  forms  standing  in- 
dependent of  the  walls.  The  difference  of  this 
from  the  other  consists  in  the  forms  and  desks 
both  having  cut  metal  brackets  from  the  floor  ; 
also  in  the  cost  being  more  and  the  accommo- 
dation less,  it  being  calculated  at,  desks  and 
forms  for  52  boys,  and  moveable  forms  for  28  ; 
total,  80  boys.'  The  Board  therefore  chose 
the  other  plan. 

These  fittings  belong  to  the  above-named 
workhouse,  in  which  some  very  extensive  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  have  recently  been 
made,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Henry  Ward,  an  eminent  prac- 
tical architect;  and  as  the  establishment  is 
now  in  most  respects  considered  quite  a model, 
I will,  if  agreeable  to  you,  at  some  future 
time  send  you  the  principal  plans,  and  eleva- 
tions, from  which  these  minor  plans  of  the 
fittings  will  be  better  understood.  My  next 
subject  will  be  the  dining-hall  and  chapel, 
which  I will  forward  to  you  as  soon  as  my 
professional  engagements  will  permit. 


THE  AERIAL  MACHINE. 

There  is  a very  clever  hoax  on  foot  just 
now,  in  the  shape  of  a circumstantial  account 
of  an  ascent  of  the  aerial  machine  from  Glas- 
gow, by  which  the  conductors  of  the  Atlas 
have  been  deceived,  and  through  them  other 
papers,  such  as  the  Times  and  the  Herald,  to 
so  far  as  giving  currency  to  the  report.  A 
Professor  Goells — which  we  read  as  a corrup- 
tion of  God-wills,  so  omnipotent  a personage 
did  we  deem  him  to  be  on  first  scanning  the 
account — was  said  to  have  started  from  some 
elevated  “ Dum  Cliff” — which  we  suppose  is 
typical  of  the  dumb  clef  in  which  the  account 
was  calculated  to  make  many  persons  sing  — 
and  to  have  risen  at  his  first  observation  to 
some  950  feet,  just  it  was  said  as  his  previous 
calculations  had  led  him  to  conclude  would  be 
the  case  at  this  identical  point  of  progress, 
that  he  pushed  on,  rising  rapidly,  and  after 
some  minutiae  of  account,  found  himself  at  an 
altitude  of  nearly  three  miles,  and  feeling  a 
little  uncomfortable  from  the  rarity  and  keen- 
ness of  the  atmosphere — his  steam  engine  also 
became  uncomfortable,  and  for  want  of  its 
manager’s  sympathetic  attentions  to  the  safety- 
valve,  three  pipes  of  the  tubular  boiler  gave 
tokens  of  uneasiness  by  bursting.  This,  how- 
ever, with  the  succession  of  explosions  from 
other  of  the  tubes  did  not,  according  to  our 
traveller’s  account,  disconcert  him  greatly,  for, 
under  the  management  of  the  “ fan-tail,”  he 
had  taken  measures  for  a leisure  descent  to 
the  earth,  but  unfortunately,  and  just  as  day 
was  breaking — for  it  should  be  stated  that  he 
took  the  precaution  of  a sound  experimentalist, 
to  start  at  a secret  hour,  about  half-past  three 
in  the  morning — from  the  Dumb  Clift,  so  that 
there  were  no  babbling  speculators  and  betting 
men,  clamouring  to  disconcert  or  waiting  to 
laugh  at  his  failure — just  as  day  was  breaking, 
one  of  the  exploding  pipes  struck  a part  of  the 
frame- work  of  the  wings,  and  so  “ winged”  the 
quarry  ; upon  which  the  noble  bird  came  top- 
pling and  curvetting  down,  and  our  pro- 
fessor's consciousness  of  events  departed 
until  he  found  himself  in  bed,  under  care  of 
nurse  and  doctor ; the  machine  was  gone  to 
“ davy’s  locker,”  that  is,  it  was  sunk  in  the 
sea,  where  our  professor  was  picked  up  by 
some  considerate  captain,  and  so  was  nicely 
disposed  of  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  narra- 
tive ; but  our  professor,  nothing  daunted,  was 
made  to  wind  up  the  tale  by  avowing  his  per- 
fect readiness  to  make  another  attempt.  We 
doubt  it  not,  and  that  he  is  not  the  first  of  the 
clever  and  adventurous  craft  who  are  disposed 
to  aim  at  “ shooting  the  moon  ” after  this 
fashion. 

All  this  is  very  amusing,  but  we  can  imagine 
that  it  is  not  a little  provoking  to  the  conduc- 
tors of  so  respectable  a journal  as  the  Atlas  to 
have  been  so  grossly  duped  and  hoaxed.  We 
hear,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Henson  is  in  a con- 
dition to  put  out  to  the  air , if  necessary,  in 
three  weeks’  time.  For  this  we  have  good  au- 
thority. 


TO  THE  ARTIFICERS  OF  YORK,  ESPE- 
CIALLY THOSE  EMPLOYED  IN  BUILDING. 

“ Fellow  Citizens  ! 

“ Permit  me  to  address  a few  words  to  you  re- 
specting the  School  of  Design , which,  through  the 
liberality  of  government  and  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  and  vicinity,  has  been  established  among 
you. 

“Of  the  success  of  the  institution  I never  enter- 
tained any  doubt,  but  while  the  attendance  of  pupils 
since  its  commencement  has  been  very  gratifying. 

I cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  surprise  and 
regret  that  scarcely  any  artificers  connected  with 
the  various  branches  of  building  have  availed  them- 
selves of  its  advantages.  This  is  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
class  of  persons  to  whom  the  school  would  be  more 
practically  beneficial. 

“ York  has  long  been  regarded  as  a good  train- 
ing school  for  several  kinds  of  workmen,  and  I am 
anxious  that  by  the  assistance  of  this  new  institution 
it  should  maintain  its  clajm  to  that  honourable 
distinction. 

“ During  forty  years  of  my  architectural  experi- 
rience  (thirty  of  them  spent  in  York)  I have  had 
numerous  opportunities  of  noticing  the  very  great 
superiority  of  workmen  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  geometry,  drawing,  and  especially  of  model- 
ling, over  those  who  were  ignorant  in  these  respects. 
This  superiority  has  been  manifested  not  only  by 
the  readiness  with  which  they  have  understood  the 
plans  from  which  they  worked,  in  the  saving  of 
time  by  the  avoidance  of  vexatious  mistakes,  and 
the  ability  and  despatch  with  which  they  commenced 
and 'completed  their  work,  but  also  in  the  advances 
they  have  made  in  society,  and  the  respect  they 
have  gained  from  all  their  employers.  As  skilful 
workmen  always  obtain  the  best  work  and  wages, 
so  they  are  the  last  a master  will  part  with  during  a 
deficiency  of  employment. 

“ The  scarcity  of  workmen  skilled  in  the  execu- 
tion of  ornamental  masonry,  plastering,  wood  carv- 
ing, and  painting,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  and 
expense  of  getting  them  properly  performed,  have 
constantly  tended  to  prevent  their  introduction  in 
buildings,  and  to  lower  the  public  taste. 

“ For  this  reason  I considerthemorZe/fm^  depart- 
ment of  the  School  of  Design  as  one  of  its  most 
valuable  objects.  A workman  of  any  kind,  who 
can  form  a lump  of  clay  into  a model  of  an  intri- 
cate piece  of  workmanship,  will  be  able  to  master 
almost  any  difficulty.  Some  years  ago  I shewed  a 
working  drawing  of  an  iron  roof  with  ribs,  by  no 
means  complicated,  to  a master  iron  founder  in  a 
neighbouring  town  ; on  examining  it,  he  expressed 
his  inability  to  undertake  it,  adding  with  great  com- 
placency, * Give  me  a model  and  I will  do  it ; I can 
cast  the  devil,  if  you  will  give  me  a model  of  him.’ 

If  that  man  had  habituated  himself  to  model,  how- 
ever roughly,  instead  of  depending  on  others,  he 
would  not  have  had  the  disgrace  of  confessing  his 
incompetcncy  to  perform  a plain  piece  of  work,  and 
of  letting  it  pass  into  other  hands. 

“ In  mentioning  the  advantages  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  scientific  parts  of  your  business,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  the  moral  benefit 
usually  derived  therefrom.  It  induces  habits  of 
thinking,  reading,  and  observation,  furnishes  occu- 
pation for  leisure  hours,  and  by  substituting  rational 
and  social  enjoyments  renders  low  associations  and 
habits,  the  fruitful  sources  of  misery  and  ruin, 
distasteful. 

“ Could  I lay  before  you  the  sad  history  both  of 
masters  and  their  men,  whose  downward  course  I 
have  witnessed  with  the  deepest  regret,  you  would 
not  wonder  at  my  earnestness  on  this  point,  nor 
consider  as  intrusive  the  suggestion,  ‘ to  pass  through 
things  temporal  so  as  finally  not  to  lose  those  which 
are  eternal.’ 

“ Consider  carefully  these  few  lines,  which  I have 
penned  with  the  most  friendly  intentions;  look 
around  and  you  will  find  ample  confirmation  of 
them  in  the  history  of  your  acquaintance.  Visit 
the  school — witness  what  is  going  on  there,  and  if 
it  should  stimulate  you  to  go  and  do  likewise,  you 
will  never,  I am  sure,  have  cause  to  regret  the  ad- 
vice given  you  by,  Your  sincere  friend, 

“ J.  P.  Pritchett. 

“ Lendal,  April  3rd,  1843. 

“ P.S. — As  some  of  you  may  not  have  seen  the 
notices  sent  out  by  the  committee,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  school,  which  is  situated  in  Little 
Blake-street,  is  open  every  evening  in  the  week 
(Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted)  from  seven  to 
nine  o’clock ; that  the  weekly  payment  is  only 
sixpence  ; and  that  the  master,  Mr.  Patterson,  will 
be  ready  at  any  time  to  shew  you  the  school,  and  to 
give  you  every  information  respecting  it.” 

The  foregoing;  address  is  by  a clever  and  ex- 
perienced architect,  and  is  felicitously  appli- 
cable in  every  case  where  Schools  of  Design 
are  instituted.  The  building  artificers  ought 
to  be  ashamed  if  they  do  not  seize  the  great 
advantages  within  their  reach. 


COMPETITION  IN  BUILDING. 

TO  the  editor  of  the  builder. 

Sir, — The  present  ruinous  competition  amongst 
builders  appears  to  me  to  involve  such  an  immense 
amount  of  evil,  that  I am  desirous  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  columns  of  The  Builder  to  call  the 
attention  of  its  readers  to  the  subject.  The  conse- 
quences that  inevitably  ensue  from  such  a system 
remain  no  longer  problematical,  but  rest  upon  the 
evidence  of  facts ; and  the  evils  fall  in  an  increasing 
ratio  on  the  dependent  classes,  so  that  in  many 
cases  it  may  be  literally  said,  that  we  “ grind  the 
faces  ” of  our  artisans  and  workmen.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  these  remarks  only  apply  to  the 
system  of  competition  as  it  already  obtains.  I should 
rejoice  if  any  modification  of  it  could  be  adopted, 
that  would  effectually  curb  the  spirit  that  is  panting 
after  inordinate  profit,  and  (to  effect  that  object) 
betraying  the  sacred  trust  of  honest  dealing  reposed 
by  the  employer  in  the  employed ; that  would  on 
the  other  hand  secure  the  builder  an  equitable  com- 
pensation, and  rescue  him  from  the  mean  artifices 
too  often  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  drive  him 
into  an  unjust  and  vexatious  arrangement  as  the 
only  alternative  he  has  to  prevent  the  work  from 
being  given  to  another.  I repeat  that  I should  re- 
joice at  it  and  hail  the  event  as  a special  blessing 
conferred  on  the  community.  I am  conscious  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  discover  that  the  disease  exists, 
than  to  trace  it  to  its  true  origin,  or  to  effect  its 
eradication,  and  an  investigation  of  all  the  bearings 
of  the  case  and  the  contending  interests  concerned, 
would  unavoidably  extend  these  remarks  beyond  a 
proper  limit.  The  object  I have  in  view,  is  to  call 
the  reader’s  attention  to  certain  abuses  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  to  which  builders  are  ex- 
posed, and  to  reprobate  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  the  agents  in  it  ; I allude  to  estimates  being 
obtained  for  work  whilst  there  is  a secret  reserva- 
tion on  behalf  of  some  favoured  candidate,  as  in 
this  case  ; the  time  of  the  other  builders  (comparable 
to  their  capital  or  stock  in  trade)  is  shamefully 
trespassed  on  without  their  receiving  any  equiva- 
lent in  return.  I also  protest  against  the  dupli- 
city of  those  who,  under  a false  pretext  of 
competition,  obtain  from  a builder  a tender 
for  work — such  conduct  is  undoubtedly  a breach 
of  good  faith  and  a direct  violation  of  honest  dealing 
and  the  golden  rule  of  “ doing  as  you  would  be 
done  by.”  I intend  the  foregoing  remarks  as  cau- 
tionary as  well  as  condemnatory,  and  whilst  our 
blows  are  aimed  at  practices  and  not  persons,  there 
is  nothing  to  fear,  our  enemies  having  no  “ local 
habitation.”  One  great  evil  attending  competition 
undoubtedly  reverts  back  upon  the  employer;  I 
allude  to  the  temptation,  often  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted, which  is  put  in  the  way  of  the  builder  to 
make  use  of  inferior  materials  and  to  employ  in- 
competent workmen,  and  also  to  increase  the  extras 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  get  a living  profit 
out  of  the  work.  I would  submit  that  if  it  were 
possible,  by  the  united  exertion  of  competent  per- 
sons, under  certain  regulations,  to  put  builders 
generally  in  possession  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
prime  cost  price  of  work,  as  a standard  to  which  re- 
ference could  be  made,  one  step  would  be  obtained 
in  furtherance  of  the  desired  object.  Delta. 

The  subject  brought  before  our  notice  by 
Delta  is  perhaps  the  most  momentous  of  any 
that  can  engage  our  attention.  The  question 
of  competition,  contracts,  and  piece-work  is 
one  that  requires  a vigorous  handling,  and 
some  moral  courage  ; but  we  shall  not  shrink 
from  it.  We  aver  that  we  abominate  it,  more 
than  we  do  monopoly.  “ Measure  and  value” 
and  “ dfty-work”  is,  in  our  mind,  the  only 
system  that  squares  with  the  notions  of  honesty 
and  confidence.  Competition  begets  suspicion 
and  fraud.  It  is  based  upon  broad  assumptions 
of  fraudulent  purpose — and  we  are  determined 
in  every  practical  way  to  grapple  with  it. 
Every  honourable  mind  recognizes  the  prin- 
ciple that  steers  between  the  extremes  of  com- 
petition and  monopoly.  But  we  have  no  hope 
of  any  effectual  change  without  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  trades ; give  us  that  and  trade 
councils,  and  we  should  hear  and  see  less  of 
immorality  in  all  ranks  of  business.  What 
has  made  our  traders  and  manufacturers  a by- 
word and  a reproach,  but  the  rage  of  compe- 
tition ? We  are  pledged  to  prove  our  case — 
to  prove  loss  to  the  whole  community — loss  in 
every  point  of  view  from  it.  Incorporation  of 
the  trades,  however,  would  regulate  every 
detail.  The  major  involves  the  minor,  there- 
fore we  plead  the  major. — Ed. 


A church,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Alexander, 
was  built  at  Penrhos,  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon, 
last  year,  to  contain  eighty  sittings.  Cost  205/. ! 
built  of  stone ; covered  with  slate ; dressings  of 
gimlet  stone. 
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NEW  PATENTS  SEALED  IN  ENGLAND. 

SIX  MONTHS  FOR  ENROLMENT. 

John  Heathcote  and  Ambrose  Brewin,  of  Tiver- 
ton, lace  manufacturers,  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  ornamented  net  or  lace. — 
Sealed  February  28. 

Gottlieb  Boccius,  of  the  New-road,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  Gent.,  for  certain  improved  arrangements 
and  apparatus  for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
light. — Sealed  February  28. 

George  Bell,  of  Dublin,  merchant,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  machines  for  drying  wheat,  malt, 
corn,  and  seeds ; and  for  bolting,  dressing,  and 
separating  flour,  meal,  and  other  like  substances. — 
Sealed  March  1. 

John  Frearson,  of  Birmingham,  machinist,  for 
improvements  in  fastenings  for  wearing  apparel. — 
Sealed  March  2. 

Thomas  Simpson,  of  Birmingham,  for  a certain 
improvement  in  buckles. — Sealed  March  2. 

Masta  Joscelin  Cooke,  of  Gray's-Inn-square, 
solicitor,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  fuel. — Sealed  March  2. 

John  Keely,  the  younger,  of  Nottingham,  dyer, 
and  Alexander  AUiott,  of  Lenton,  bleacher,  for 
certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  drying  or  freeing  from  liquid  or  moisture, 
woollen,  cotton,  silk,  and  different  fibrous  mate- 
rilas,  and  other  substances  ; and  also  for  stretching 
certain  fibrous  materials  : being  a communication. 
— Sealed  March  2. 

William  Walker,  of  George-yard,  Crown-street, 
Soho,  coachsmith,  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  springs  and  axles  for  carriages. — 
Sealed  March  2. 

Charles  White,  of  Noel-street,  Islington,  engi- 
neer, for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  for 
raising  and  forcing  fluids. — Sealed  March  2. 

Robert  Stirling  Newall,  of  Gateshead,  Durham, 
wire  rope  manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  wire  ropes,  and  in  the  apparatus 
and  arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  the  same. 
— Sealed  March  6. 

William  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  66, 
Chancery-lane,  civil  engineer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  making  pins  : 
being  a communication. — Sealed  March  7. 

James  Pilbrow,  of  Tottenham,  engineer,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  application  of  steam,  air, 
and  other  vapours,  and  gaseous  agents,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  motive  power,  and  in  the  machinery  and 
apparatus  by  which  the  same  are  effected.' — Sealed 
March  7. 

William  Betts,  of  Ashford,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  railway  contractor,  and  William  Taylor,  of 
the  same  place,  plumber,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles. — Sealed  March  8. 

William  Kenworthy,  of  Blackburn,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  cotton-spinner,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  machinery  or  apparatus  called  “ beaming 
or  warping  machines.” — Sealed  March  11. 

Charles  Chilton,  of  Gloucester-street,  Curtain- 
road,  and  Frederick  Braithwaite,  of  the  New-road, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  cutting 
or  splitting  wood  for  fuel  or  other  purposes. — 
Sealed  March  12. 

Arthur  Chilver  Tupper,  of  New  Burlington- 
street,  Middlesex,  for  improvements  in  the  means 
of  applying  carpets  and  other  coverings  to  stairs 
and  steps,  and  in  the  construction  of  stairs  and 
steps.— Sealed  March  16. 

Alexander  Angus  Croll,  superintendent  of  the 
gas-works,  Brick-lane,  and  William  Richards,  of 
the  s»me  works,  mechanical  inspector,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  for  the  purposes 
of  illumination,  and  in  apparatus  used  when  trans- 
mitting and  measuring  gas  or  other  fluids. — Sealed 
March  16. 

Angier  March  Perkins,  of  Great  Coram-street, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  and 
melting  of  iron,  which  improvements  are  applicable 
for  evaporating  fluids  and  disinfecting  oils. — Sealed 
March  16. 

John  Thomas  Betts,  of  Smithfield-bars,  Gent., 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  metal 
covers  for  bottles  and  certain  other  vessels,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  sheet  metal  for  such  purposes  : 
being  a communication. — Sealed  March  16. 

Frederick  Cook  Matchett,  of  Birmingham, 
manufacturer,  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  hinges.— Sealed  March  16. 

Martyn  John  Roberts,  of  Brynycaeran,  Carmar- 
thenshire, Gent.,  for  improvements  in  the  composi- 
tion of  ink,  blacking,  and  black  paint. — Sealed 
March  10. 

James  Malam,  of  Huntingdon,  gas  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  retorts, 
and  in  the  modes  of  setting  gas  retorts.— Sealed 
March  1G. 


William  Laycock,  of  Liverpool,  merchant,  for 
improvements  in  constructing  houses  and  such  like 
buildings. — Sealed  March  16. 

Wakefield  Pirn,  of  the  borough  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  construction  and  formation  of  buoys  and  other 
water-marks. — Sealed  March  18. 

Alexander  Simon  Wolcott,  of  City-terrace,  City- 
road,  machinist,  and  John  Johnson,  of  Manchester, 
machinist,  for  improvements  in  photography,  and 
in  the  application  of  the  same  to  the  arts. — Sealed 
March  18. 

William  Barker,  of  Manchester,  millwright,  for 
certain  improvements  in  metallic  pistons. — Sealed 
March  20. 

Solomon  Robinson,  of  Dudley,  Worcestershire, 
roll  turner,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shot. — Sealed  March  20. 

Joseph  Needham  Tayler,  of  Chelsea,  captain  in 
her  Majesty’s  Navy,  and  William  Henry  Smith,  of 
Fitzroy- square,  civil  engineer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  breakwaters,  beacons,  and  sound  alarms ; 
also  in  landing  or  transmitting  persons  and  goods 
over  or  through  strata  or  obstructions  of  any  nature, 
all  of  which  may  be  used  either  separately  or  in 
combination. — Sealed  March  21. 

Andrew  Barclay,  of  Kilmamoch,  Scotland, 
brass  founder,  for  certain  improvements  in  lustres, 
chandeliers,  pendants,  and  apparatus  connected 
therewith,  to  be  used  with  gas,  oil,  and  other  sub- 
stances ; which  invention  is  also  applicable  to  other 
purposes. — Sealed  March  24. 

Gregoiy  Seale  Walters,  of  Coleman-street,  mer- 
chant, for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
chlorine  and  chlorides,  and  in  obtaining  the  oxides 
and  peroxides  of  Manganese,  in  the  residuary 
liquids  of  such  manufacture : being  a communica- 
tion.— Sealed  March  24. 

Alfred  Hooper  Nevill,  of  Chichester-place, 
Gray’s-Inn-road,  corn  dealer,  for  improvements  in 
preparing  lentils  and  other  matters  for  food. — 
Sealed  Mach  24. 

Nicolas  Henri  Jean  Francois  Comte  De  Crouy, 
of  the  Edgware-road,  for  certain  improvements  in 
rotary  pumps  and  rotary  engines. — Sealed  March 
25. 

Robert  Faraday,  of  Wardour-street,  Soho,  Gas 
fitter,  for  improvements  in  ventilating  gas  burners, 
and  burners  for  consuming  oil,  tallow,  or  other 
matters  : being  a communication. — Sealed  March 
25. 

Sir  Samuel  Brown,  Knt.,  commander  in  her 
Majesty's  Royal  Navy,  of  Blackheath,  for  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  breakwaters, 
and  in  constructing  and  erecting  lighthouses  and 
beacons,  fixed  and  floating,  and  in  apparatus  con- 
nected therewith  ; and  also  in  anchors  for  mooring 
the  same,  which  are  applicable  to  ships  or  vessels. 
— Sealed  March  27. 

John  Sylvester,  of  Great  Russell-street,  Mid- 
dlesex, engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  pro- 
ducing ornamental  surfaces,  on  or  with  iron,  appli- 
cable in  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  other  uses ; 
and  for  improvements  in  modifying  the  transmis- 
sion of  heat. — Sealed  March  28. 

Arthur  Dunn,  of  Rotherhitke,  6oap-boiler,  for 
improvements  in  treating,  purifying,  and  bleaching 
fatty  matters. — Sealed  March  28. 


EAST  COWES  PARK. 

The  following-  case,  which  was  tried  in  the 
Vice-Chancellor’s  Court  on  Thursday  last, 
involving  the  right  of  certain  individuals  to 
make  bricks  in  such  situations  where  the 
nuisance  (if  any)  could  only  prove  of  a tempo- 
rary nature,  will  doubtless  possess  much 
interest  for  many  of  our  readers  : — 

Barwell  v.  Brooks.— The  Solicitor-General 
(with  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Shebbeare)  moved,  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant,  Mr.  George  Eyre  Brooks, 
formerly  an  auctioneer  in  London,  to  dissolve  an 
injunction  granted  ex parte  on  the  7th  inst.  whereby 
he  was  restrained  from  burning  any  bricks  on  a 
piece  of  land  called  Shambles  Farm,  which  was 
within  the  space  of  1,500  feet  from  any  part  of  the 
boundary  hedge  separating  it  from  the  lawn  of  East 
Cowes  Castle.  The  injunction  was  asked  to  be  dis- 
solved on  the  ground  of  misrepresentation  and  con- 
cealment of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  when  the  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  court  ex  parte.  The 
affidavit  of  the  plaintiff  in  support  of  his  motion 
had  simply  stated  that  he  was  the  owner  of  Cowes 
Castle,  and  that  the  defendant,  who  had  purchased 
some  adjoining  land  on  a building  speculation,  to  be 
called  East  Cowes  Park,  commenced  burning  bricks 
during  the  summer  of  last  year  on  a part  of  the 
tarm  that  was  situate  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  Castle,  and  did  not  threaten  to  burn  them  at  a 
nearer  point  than  about  half  a mile  from  the  Castle, 
but  that  he  had  then  lately  commenced  burning  his 
bricks  within  ten  feet  of  the  hedge,  and  not  more 


than  292  yards  from  the  principal  wiadows  of  the 
Castle,  which  looked  towards  the  south,  and  as  the 
lawn,  which  was  on  a gradual  declivity  towards  the 
hedge,  was  all  that  intervened  between  the  Castle 
and  the  brick  kiln,  there  was  nothing  to  intercept 
the  noisome  effluvia,  which  found  its  way  into  the 
drawing-room,  conservatories,  and  all  the  best  por- 
tions of  the  building,  and  that  the  defendant  had 
refused,  upon  notice,  to  make  any  abatement  of  the 
nuisance.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Brooks  now  dis- 
closed the  additional  facts,  that  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1841,  shortly  after  he  had  made  the  purchase,  he 
communicated  by  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shannon, 
who  was  then  the  proprietor  of  East  Cowes  Castle, 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  bought  the  estate,  and 
his  intention  to  burn  bricks  thereon.  He  also 
caused  to  be  drawn  up,  printed,  and  circulated  plans, 
prospectuses,  and  statements,  shewing  how  the  estate 
was  intended  to  be  laid  out  in  roads,  pleasure  gar- 
dens, and  grounds  for  building  purposes,  and  set- 
ting forth  the  advantage  of  getting  bricks  thereon — 
and  in  March  last  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Messrs.  Cheeseman,  builders,  of  Brighton,  for  the 
purpose  of  digging  for  brick-earth  for  making  bricks 
to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  houses  to  be  built 
by  them  on  the  estate,  but  the  purposes  were  merely 
temporary,  and  it  was  not  intended  the  land  should 
be  used  as  a permanent  brickfield.  The  defendant 
also  stated  by  his  answer  that  he  frequently  saw  the 
plaintiff  in  London  about  the  time  of  his  purchase 
of  Cowes  Castle,  when  he  shewed  him  plans  of 
building  which  were  all  then  laid  out,  and  told  him 
that  several  houses  were  in  the  course  of  erection, 
and  that  he  intended  to  let  the  adjoining  portion  of 
the  land  to  a Brighton  builder  for  the  purpose  of 
making  bricks,  which  would  be  immediately  made, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  offered  no  objection  whatever. 
It  was  also  shewn  that  the  intervening  land,  which 
was  stated  to  be  a lawn,  was  in  fact  pasture  fields, 
and  besides,  to  the  hedge  there  was  a cow-shed 
thirty  feet  long,  rick  and  wood  yards,  and  a great 
many  lofty  trees  and  thick  plantations  upon  it,  of 
which  no  mention  had  been  made  by  the  plaintiff. 
In  addition  to  this  concealment  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, it  was  argued  that  it  was  not  such  a case  of 
irreparable  injury  as  to  justify  the  Court  interfering 
ex  parte,  but  on  the  contrary,  being  only  at  most  a 
temporary  nuisance,  the  Court  would  not  interfere 
at  all.  SirC.  Wetherell.Mr.  Bethell, and  Mr.  Giffard 
were  heard  in  support  of  the  injunction,  and  insisted 
there  had  been  no  misrepresentation  or  suppression 
of  any  material  fact  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
that  the  case  on  which  the  Court  had  declared  the 
plaintiff  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  abate  a most 
intolerable  nuisance  had  not  been  displaced  by 
either  the  answer  or  the  arguments  of  the  defen- 
dant. The  Vice-Chancellor  said  he  should  certainly 
dissolve  the  injunction.  - He  then  read  those  passages 
from  the  defendant’s  answer  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  communicated  his  intention  to  employ  the  land 
for  building  purposes,  and  to  make  bricks,  to  the 
Earl  of  Shannon,  and  afterwards  to  the  plaintiff 
himself,  and  observed  that  not  one  word  of  this 
statement  was  to  be  found  either  in  the  plaintiff's 
bill  or  affidavit.  It  was  obvious  that  the  plaintiff 
must  necessarily  long  before  the  filing  of  the  bill 
have  known  what  the  defendant  intended  to  do,  and 
therefore  it  was  utterly  indefensible  in  him  to  file 
his  bill  and  take  no  notice  of  these  circumstances, 
which  had  they  been  stated  to  the  Court,  the  in- 
junction would  never  have  been  granted  ex  parte. 
That  alone  was  a sufficient  reason  for  dissolving  the 
injunction.  If,  however,  it  could  be  shewn  that  the 
defendant  had  also  acted  unfairly,  the  Court  might 
be  asked  to  set  off  one  misconduct  against  the  other. 
His  Honour,  however,  so  far  from  thinking  so, 
proceeded  to  point  out  some  other  matters  of  mis- 
representation on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff,  and  said 
that  all  he  could  do  with  the  case  was  to  dissolve  the 
injunction  with  costs.  Sir  C.  Wetherall — I am 
very  sorry  your  Honour,  considering  the  paius  you 
have  taken,  should  be  troubled  with  a second  case. 

I hope  Mr.  Auldjo  will  proceed.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Oh  ! I am  willing  to  hear  him  ; but  whether 
Mr.  Auldjo  may  have  equal  pleasure  in  bringing  the 
case  before  me,  is  another  point ! 


The  inhabitants  of  Cheltenham  have  hit  upon 
an  excellent  plan  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
poor,  and  particularly  the  privations  which  masons, 
bricklayers,  and  labourers  experience  in  the  winter 
season.  The  money  collected  as  a relief  fund  is 
made  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
town  and  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  by  being 
applied  to  the  repair  and  completion  of  the  foot 
pavements.  It  is  a strange  thing,  however,  that 
charity  should  be  required  to  suggest  that  which  we 
have  long  thought  common  sense  would  have  dic- 
tated the  necessity  of,  namely,  a provision  for  the 
employment  of  the  class  of  building  artificers  men- 
tioned above,  in  sheds  and  workshops  during 
winter  and  bad  weather.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
work  done  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  fine  season,  that 
might  well  be  postponed  or  prepared  as  we  have 
suggested. 
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NEW  TOWN  HALL,  COLCHESTER. 


Wf  Dresent  our  readsrs  with  an  engraving  of  the  street  front  of  the  intended  New  Town  Hall.  It  is  formed  of  a Roman  Doric  Pilastrade  of  six 

-round  floor  (level  with  the  street)  of  the  various  apartments  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  police  and  gaoler,  fire-proo  ecor  oom.  • 1 

KjMSrfmSLcWl,  vestibule,  and  grand  staircase,  he  council  chamber,  magistrates'  room,  rooms  for  the  judge,  cotmsel  and  sohc  tors  jury, 
Sr  and  I soac ions  JudiSl  Court,  approached  from  the  vestibule.  The  upper  floor  consists  of  the  large  room  for  public  meetings,  extending  the  whole  length 
% ttTbmZT^ 26  wide,  with^an  orchestral  gallery : two  ante™  are  also  provided  on  this  floor.  The  plan  is  by  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon  and  Mr. 

^^h^artiat^t^uilie'obaervedjTa^mad^a  mis^k^^'the^Ladn^inamr^t'ion  in  front  of  thcbui.ding,  it  appear  that  it  was  erected  in 

18b3  instead  of  184.3. — Ed.]  


ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TIMBER. 

REPORT  TO  THE  TREASURER  OF  THE  BRIGHTON 
SUSPENSION  CHAIN  PIER  COMPANY,  UPON  THE 
PRESERVATION  OF  TIMBER  FROM  DECAY,  AND 
FROM  THE  ACTION  OF  SEA  WORMS.  BY  WIL- 
LIAM B.  PRICHARD,  EStt.,  C.F.. 

Sir, — Agreeably  to  your  request,  I have  to 
report  to  your  Directors  on  the  existing  mode 
of  preserving  the  timber  and  piles  at  the  chain 
pier,  and  the  method  that  ought  in  future  to 
be  used  in  preventing  the  decay  and  destruction 
of  the  timber,  &c. 

A certain  method  of  preserving  timber  from 
decay,  from  the  ravages  of  the  Teredo  navalis 
and  other  sea  worms,  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  stability  of  such  works  as  the  chain 
pier,  owing  to  its 'very  foundation  being  com- 
posed of  timber  piles. 

I will  first  notice  the  existing  modes  and 
means  made  use  of.  Stockholm  tar  has  been 
used,  and  proved  to  be  of  little  service ; this 
tar  is  objectionable,  owing  to  its  high  price, 
and  also  from  its  being  manufactured  from 
vegetable  substances.  All  tars  containing 
vegetable  productions  must  be  detrimental  to 
the  preservation  of  timber,  especially  when 
used  in,  and  exposed  to,  salt-water:  this  tar 
does  not  penetrate  into  the  wood,  and  in  a 
very  few  weeks  the  salt  acid  of  the  sea  will 
eat  it  all  away. 

Common  gas  or  coal  tar  has  been  used  to  a 
great  extent,  and  its  effects  are  apparent  to  all. 
It  does  a very  great  deal  of  harm,  forms  a hard 
and  brittle  crust  or  coat  on  the  wood,  and  com- 
pletely excludes  the  damp  and  unnatural  heat 
from  the  possibility  of  escape,  owing  to  its 
containing  ammonia,  which  burns  the  timber, 
and  in  a few  years  turns  brown  and  crumbles 
into  dust.  Indeed,  timber  prepared  with  this 
tar  will  be  completely  destroyed  on  this  coast 
and  pier  by  the  ravages  of  the  Teredo  navalis 
and  the  Limmonia  terebrans  in  five  or  six  years. 


Also  Kyan’s  patent,  corrosive  sublimate,  or 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  has  been  used ; but 
has  proved  equally  useless.  I inclose  you  a 
printed  letter  on  this  subject,  and  I have  only 
to  add,  that  the  sleepers  kyanised  five  years 
ago,  and  in  use  at  the  West  India  Dock  Ware- 
houses,  have  been  discovered  to  decay  rapidly; 
and  the  wooden  tanks  at  the  Anti-Dry-Rot 
Company’s  principal  yard  are  decayed. 

Secondly.  I would  recommend  you  for  the 
future  to  use  “ Oil  of  Tar  and  Pyrolignite  of 
Iron."  This  process  will,  without  a doubt, 
succeed;  I have  proved  in  hydraulic  works  on 
this  coast,  that  it  will  fully'prevent  the  decay 
in  timber  piles,  destroy  sea  worms,  and  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  coating  the  piles  with  iron 
nails.  In  Shoreham  harbour,  for  instance, 
there  is  a piece  of  red  pine  accidentally  infused 
with  pyrolignite  of  iron,  which,  after  being  in 
use  twelve  years,  is  perfectly  sound.  There  is 
another  waling  piece,  the  very  heart  of  Eng- 
lish oak,  kyanised,  and  in  use  only  four  years, 
which  is  like  a honey-comb  or  net-work,  com- 
pletely eaten  away  by  the  Teredo  navalis  and 
other  sea  worms.  I have  fully  proved  the 
efficiency  of  this  method  at  different  harbours 
and  docks.  Sixteen  years  ago  I had  timber 
prepared  w ith  it,  and  in  use  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dee,  and  it  is  at  the  present  moment  per- 
fectly sound.  Mr.  Renwick,  C.  E .,  of  New 
York,  has  used  oil  of  tar  with  perfect  success 
for  many  years. 

The  pyrolignite  of  iron  must  be  used  of  very 
pure  quality — and  the  timber  must  be  dry — 
afterwards  the  oil  of  tar  must  be  applied,  and 
not  on  any  account  must  it  contain  a particle 
of  ammonia. 

I am  given  to  understand  that  JohnBethell, 
Esq.,  of  Vauxhall  tar  works,  London,  has 
taken  a patent  for  preparing  the  oil  of  tar ; 
therefore  you  can  procure  it  from  his  works 
without  going  to  ihe  trouble  of  having  it  pre- 
pared. 


The  immense  destruction,  by  the  sea  worms 
on  this  coast,  of  timber,  and  the  important 
fact,  that  at  the  chain  pier  there  are  not  twenty 
of  the  original  piles  remaining  at  the  present 
time,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  awaken  anxiety 
in  your  minds  respecting  the  best  mode  of 
saving  your  valuable  property.  The  subject 
will  have  my  best  consideration. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  B.  Prichard. 
Shoreham,  July  26,  1842. 

[N.B. — There  is  a slight  mistake  in  the 
above  Report:  Mr.  BethellS  patent  is  for 
“preparing  wood  by  impregnating  it  with 
either  the  oil  of  mineral  tar,  or  with  pyrolig- 
nite of  iron,  or  both.”  The  oil  of  tar  can  be 
purchased  at  his  tar  works,  and  parties  pur- 
chasing it  are  licensed  to  prepare  the  wood 
themselves.  Mr.  Renwick,  of  New  York,  has 
followed  Mr.  Bethell  in  the  use  of  the  oil  of 
tar,  Mr.  R.’s  patent  in  America  being  dated 
many  months  after  Mr.  Bethell’s  patent  in 
England.  — Editor  of  “ Architect  and  Civil 
Engineer."] 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  above: 
it  was  inserted  in  the  Brighton  Guardian  of 
May,  1842. 

“ The  phenomenon  of  dry  rot  in  timber  has 
often  been  lamented,  though  almost  invariably 
misunderstood.  Certain  harmless  plants,  such 
as  Merulius  destructor  and  Merulius  lachrgmans 
(so  called  from  the  quantity  of  tluid  which  re- 
plenishes the  hymeneum),  the  latter  a misno- 
mer when  connected  with  dry  rot,  are  held  up 
to  public  execration  as  the  delinquents  charge- 
able with  the  work  of  destruction.  They 
stand,  however,  fully  acquitted  in  the  eye  of 
science,  as  the  deed  ’is  done  before  they  make 
thefr  rudiments  are  already  there  in  seeds. 
Like  the  worm  of  corruption,  they  riot  in  de- 
cay. It  is  the  matrix  wherein  they  germinate; 
but  this  disintegration  of  the  organized  struc- 
ture has  been  already  consummated.  It  is 
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assumed  by  Mr.  Kyan,  that  the  cause  of  dry 
rot  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  albumen  of  the  sap  ; and  thus  forming  a 
substance  indecomposable  by  the  usual  agen- 
cies of  decay,  it  constitutes  the  principle  of  his 
patent.  Doubtless,  albumen  may  be  arrested 
in  its  tendency  to  decay  by  chloride  of  mer- 
cury, or  by  corrosive  sublimate;  but  it  is  sheer 
assumption  and  rank  folly  to  say  that  dry  rot 
has  to  do  with  the  albumen  of  the  sap.  To 
say  so  may  sound  very  well  in  useless  theories, 
but  it  will  not  avail  in  practice. 

“ Sir  Willian  Burnet,  in  his  counter  patent, 
employs,  I have  been  given  to  uuderstand,  a 
salt  of  zinc. 

“ The  great  price  of  mercury  is  an  obstacle 
to  Kyan’s  plan,  provided  it  were  useful  to  the 
public;  and  it  seems  that  great  success  does 
not  follow  the  process.  I heard  that  Sir  H. 
Davy  had  selected  chloride  of  mercury  for  a 
similar  purpose,  but  afterwards  abandoned  it. 
I opposed  it  on  the  same  ground,  that  in 
tropical  climes  it  would  be  as  poisonous  as  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  Illyria.  Independently  of 
their  appearance  even  in  embryo,  although 
its  ready  decomposition  by  the  contact  of  iron 
or  an  alkali,  there  is,  unhappily  for  the  cause 
of  truth  and  the  advance  of  genuine  knowledge, 
much  favouritism  in  a name,  and  party  spirit 
runs  as  high  in  the  coteries  of  science  as  in 
the  upper  regions  of  politics.  Sir  John  Barrow, 
in  his  “ Life  of  Lord  Anson,”  has  entirely 
impugned  Kyan’s  process.  The  Duke  of 


Portland  has  done  the  same  thing  in  1838,  and 
to  the  same  effect  are  the  conclusions  of  Lord 
Manners,  and  a host  of  other  scientific  men. 

“ Dr.  Moore  in  his  experiments  at  Plymouth 
has  shewn  that  kyan i zed  wood  is  not  proof 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Teredo  navalis,  or 
sea  worm  ; it  was  honeycombed  like  the  rest  ; 
and  of  this  fact  I have  a proof  before  my  eyes 
daily. 

“ The  experiments  made  at  Welbeck  in  the 
mushroom  house  are  very  instructive  and  im- 
portant, and  appear  entirely  conclusive.  Good 
Baltic  timber  in  these  trials  lasted  longer  than 
the  best  kyanized  oak.  In  other  places  it  has 
been  tried,  and  invariably  found,  kyanized  or 
not,  to  decay,  especially  when  exposed  to  the 
sea  or  salt  water.  On  the  other  hand,  pyrolig- 
nite  of  iron  will  resist  decay  longer  than  any 
timber  prepared  by  patentees.  I may  here 
add,  that  I wrote  on  this  subject  ten  years  ago, 
and  recommended  pyrolignite  of  iron.  I have 
also  experimentally  proved  that  pyrolignite  of 
iron,  or  chloride  of  copper,  will  coagulate  albu- 
men, and  therefore  this  property  does  not  ex- 
clusively pertain  to  corrosive  sublimate. 

“ I am  satisfied  to  leave  the  profession  to 
judge  whether  pyrolignite  of  iron,  &c.  has  not 
in  point  of  practice  superseded  all  the  patents. 
Look  at  the  chain  pier  at  Brighton,  and  you 
will  see  an  attempt  to  use  a substitute  for  it,  by 
covering  the  piles  with  iron  nails,  which  is  an 
expensive  process  compared  with  the  real 
remedy.” 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  ACT. 


A Committee  of  the  Master  Carpenters’ 
Society  met  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  Freema- 
sons’ Tavern,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
several  clauses  in  the  intended  New  Building 
Act;  Mr.  H.  Biers,  the  president,  in  the 
chair.  After  a most  mature  consideration, 
which  lasted  ten  hours,  it  was  decided  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Society  to  petition  Parliament 
to  appoint  a Select  Committee  to  take  evi- 
dence upon  the  Bill,  some  of  its  provisions 
being  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  community 
at  large,  and  tending  most  materially  to  in- 
crease the  expense  in  every  new  building,  and, 
consequently,  the  rental  of  those  houses  ; and 
as  to  some  of  the  clauses  being  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  with  trifling  alterations  in  others. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  that  with  judicious 
alteration  of  the  Bill  in  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  intended  Act  will  be 
a great  improvement  upon  the  14  of  Geo.  III., 
which  the  present  Act  repeals. 

The  Bill  evidently  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  by  theoretical  instead  of  practi- 
cal men.  The  whole  of  the  district  will  lay 
under  much  obligation  for  the  determined  and 
business-like  way  in  which  the  Society  of 
Master  Carpenters  have  taken  up  this  very 
important  matter. 
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THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Tub  Commissioners  on  the  fine  arts,  of 
which  Prince  Albert  is  the  head,  having  called 
upon  Mr.  Barry,  as  architect,  to  furnish  them 
with  a report  as  to  his  views  relating  to  the 
“internal  decorations,  additions  to  building, 
and  local  improvements,”  that  gentleman 
transmitted  his  report  to  his  Royal  Highness 
and  the  commission  last  month.  Judging  the 
subject  as  likely  to  interest  our  readers,  espe- 
cially as  many  of  the  suggestions  offered  by 
Mr.  Barry  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  out,  we 
place  the  following  particulars  of  the  proposed 
decorations,  &c.  before  our  readers,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Morning  Herald: — 

“ As  presiding  over  her  Majesty’s  commis- 
sioners for  encouraging  the  fine  arts  in  con- 
nection with  the  rebuilding  of  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  I venture  to  address  your 
Royal  Highness,  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  commission,  to  offer  the 
following  suggestions  relative  to  the  internal 
finishings  and  decorations  of  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  completion  of  the  exterior 
and  local  improvements,  which  are,  in  my 
opinion,  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
new  building;  and  by  way  of  illustration  of 
the  remarks  I have  to  make  on  this  subject,  I 
beg  to  transmit  the  accompanying  plan  of  the 
principal  floor  of  the  new  building,  a general 
plan  of  part  of  Westminster,  in  which  the  new 
building  is  shewn  in  connection  with  various 
improvements  proposed  to  be  made  in  its 
locality,  and  two  drawings  relating  to  the 
W estminster-bridge. 

THE  DECORATIONS. 

“ With  reference  to  the  interior  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  generally,  I would 
suggest  that  the  walls  of  the  several  halls, 
galleries,  and  corridors  of  approach,  as  well  as 
the  various  public  apartments  throughout  the 
building,  should  be  decorated  with  paintings 
having  reference  to  events  in  the  history 
of  the  country;  and  that  those  paintings 
should  be  placed  in  compartments  formed 
by  such  a suitable  arrangement  of  the  archi- 
tectural designs  of  the  interior  as  will 
best  promote  their  effective  union  with  the  arts 
of  sculpture  and  architecture.  With  this  view, 

I should  consider  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  paintings  should  be  wholly 
free  from  gloss  on  the  surface,  that  they  may 
be  perfectly  seen  and  fully  understood  from  all 
points  of  view.  That  all  other  portions  of  the 
plain  surfaces  of  the  walls  should  be  covered 
with  suitable  architectonic  decoration,  or 
diapered  enrichment  in  colour,  occasionally 
enlivened  with  gold,  and  blended  with  armo- 
rial bearings,  badges,  cognisances,  and  other 
heraldic  insignia,  emblazoned  in  their  proper 
colours.  T hat  such  of  the  halls  as  are  groined 
should  have  their  vaults  decorated  in  a similar 
manner,  with  the  addition  occasionally  of  sub- 
jects or  works  of  art  so  interwoven  with  the 
diapered  ground  as  not  to  disturb  the  harmony 
or  the  effect  of  the  architectural  composition. 
That  such  of  the  ceilings  as  are  flat  should  be 
formed  into  compartments  by  mouldered  ribs, 
enriched  with  carved  heraldic  and  Tudor  deco- 
rations. That  those  ceilings  should  be  relieved 
by  positive  colour  and  gilding,  and  occasionally 
by  gold  grounds  with  diaper  enrichments, 
legends,  and  heraldic  devices  in  colour.  That 
the  screens,  pillars,  corbels,  niches,  dressings 
of  the  windows,  and  other  architectural  deco- 
rations, should  be  painted  to  harmonise  with 
the  paintings  and  diapered  decorations  of  the 
walls  generally,  and  be  occasionally  relieved 
with  positive  colour  and  gilding.  That  the 
door-jambs  and  fire-places  should  beconstructed 
of  British  marbles  of  suitable  quality  and 
colour,  highly  polished,  and  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  colour  and  gilding  in  their  mouldings 
and  sculptural  enrichments. 

“ That  the  floors  of  the  several  halls,  galle- 
ries, and  corridors  should  be  formed  of  en- 
caustic tiles,  bearing  heraldic  decorations  and 
other  enrichments  in  colours,  laid  in  margins 
and  compartments,  in  combination  with  polished 
British  marbles ; and  that  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  marbles  should  also  be  employed  for 
the  steps  of  the  several  staircases. 

“ That  the  walls,  to  the  height  of  from  eight 
to  ten  feet,  should  be  lined  with  oak  framing, 
containing  shields  with  armorial  bearings  em- 
blazoned in  their  proper  colours,  and  an  oak 
seat  should  in  all  cases  be  placed  against  such 
framing.  That  the  windows  of  the  several 


halls,  galleries,  and  corridors  should  be  glazed 
doubly,  for  the  purpose  of  tempering  the  light 
and  preventing  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from 
interfering  with  the  effect  of  the  internal  deco- 
rations generally.  For  this  purpose  the  outer 
glazing  is  proposed  to  be  of  ground  glass,  in 
single  plates,  and  the  inner  glazing  of  an  or- 
namental design  in  metal,  filled  with  stained 
glass,  bearing  arms  and  other  heraldic  insignia 
in  their  proper  colours ; but  so  arranged  as 
that  the  ground,  which  I should  recommend 
to  be  of  a warm  yellowish  tint,  covered  with 
a running  foliage  or  diaper,  and  occasionally 
relieved  by  legends  in  black  letter,  should 
predominate,  in  order  that  so  much  light 
only  may  be  excluded  as  may  be  thought 
desirable  to  do  away  with  either  a garish  or 
cold  effect  upon  the  paintings  and  decorations 
generally.  Practically,  I consider  that  the 
double  glazing  will  be  of  essential  service  in 
carrying  out  the  system  of  warming  and  venti- 
lating proposed  to  be  adopted  in  the  building 
generally;  which  system  renders  it  unneces- 
sary that  the  windows  in  those  portions  of  the 
building  above  referred  to  should  be  made  to 
open,  so  that  all  prejudicial  efFects  upon  the 
paintings  and  other  decorations,  which  might 
be  caused  by  the  dampness  and  impurity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  much  practical  inconvenience, 
and  probably  unsightliness  in  the  means  that 
would  be  necessary  to  adopt  for  opening  and 
shutting  casements,  would  he  avoided. 

“ That  in  order  to  promote  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture, and  its  effective  union  with  painting  and 
architecture,  I would  propose  that  in  the  halls, 
galleries,  and  corridors,  statues  might  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  paint- 
ing’s on  the  walls.  By  this  arrangement  a rich 
effect  of  perspective,  and  a due  subordination 
of  the  several  arts  to  each  other  would  be  ob- 
tained. The  statues  suggested  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  of  marble,  of  the  colour  of  polished 
alabaster,  and  be  raised  upon  lofty  and  suitable 
-pedestals,  placed  close  to  the  wall,  in  niches, 
surmounted  by  enriched  canopies ; but  the 
niches  should  be  shallow,  so  that  the  statues 
may  be  as  well  seen  laterally  as  in  front. 

“ The  architectural  decorations  of  these 
niches  might  be  painted  of  such  colours  as  will 
give  the  best  effect  to  the  adjoining  paiutings, 
being  relieved  in  parts  by  positive  colour  and 
gilding;  and  the  backs  of  them  might  be 
painted  in  dark  colours,  such  as  chocolate, 
crimson,  or  blue,  or  they  might  be  of  gold,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  statues. 

“ Having  thus  described  the  views  I en- 
tertain as  to  the  character  of  the  decora- 
tions of  the  interior  generally,  I now 
proceed  to  notice  in  detail  the  special  decora- 
tions and  arrangements  which  I would  pro- 
pose for  the  several  halls,  galleries,  and  prin- 
cipal apartments. 

WESTMINSTER  HAU. 

“ I would  propose  that  Westminster  Hall, 
which  is  239  feet  long,  68  feet  wide,  and  90 
feet  high,  should  be  made  the  depository,  as  in 
former  times,  for  all  trophies  obtained  in  war 
with  foreign  nations.  These  trophies  might 
be  so  arranged  above  the  paintings  on  the  walls 
and  in  the  roof  as  to  have  a very  striking  and 
interesting  effect. 

“ I would  further  suggest  that  pedestals,  20 
in  number,  answering  to  the  position  of  the 
principal  ribs  of  the  roof,  should  be  placed  so 
as  to  form  a central  avenue,  30  feet  wide,  from 
the  north  entrance  door  to  St.  Stephen’s  porch, 
for  statues  of  the  most  celebrated  British  states- 
men, whose  public  services  have  been  com- 
memorated by  monuments  erected  at  the  public 
expense,  as  well  as  for  present  and  future 
statesmen  whose  services  may  be  considered  by 
Parliament  to  merit  a similar  tribute  to  their 
memories. 

“ The  statues  (26  in  number)  which  have 
already  been  proposed  to  be  placed  against  the 
walls,  between  the  pictures,  I would  suggest 
should  be  those  of  naval  and  military  com- 
manders. 

“ The  subjects  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls, 
28  in  number,  16  feet  in  length  and  10  feet  in 
height,  might  relate  to  the  most  splendid  war- 
like achievements  of  English  history,  both  by 
sea  and  by  land,  which,  as  well  as  the  statues 
that  are  proposed  to  divide  them,  might  be  ar- 
ranged chronologically. 

“ To  give  due  effect  to  those  suggested  de- 
corations, it  is  proposed  that  the  light  should 
be  considerably  increased  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  dormer  windows  in  the  roof,  by  which 


also  that  extraordinary  and  beautiful  piece  of 
decorative  carpentry  of  the  14th  century  may 
be  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  than  has 
ever  yet  been  the  case. 

“ This  noble  hall,  certainly  the  most  splen- 
did in  its  style  in  the  world,  thus  decorated  by 
the  union  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, and  aided  by  the  arts  of  decoration  as 
suggested,  it  is  presumed  would  present  a most 
striking  appearance,  and  be  an  object  of  great 
national  interest. 

st.  Stephen’s  hall. 

“ 1 would  suggest  that  this  hall,  which  will 
be  90  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  high, 
and  have  a stone-groined  ceiling,  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  paintings, 
commemorative  of  great  domestic  events  in 
British  history,  and  statues  of  celebrated  states- 
men in  past,  present,  and  future  times.  The 
paintings  may  be  10  in  number,  15  feet  long 
and  10  feet  high,  and  12  statues  would  be  re- 
quired as  a frame  to  them.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  hall,  30  niches  will  be  provided  for 
statues  of  eminent  men  of  the  naval,  military, 
and  civil  services  of  the  country. 

THE  CENTRA  I.  HALL. 

“ This  hall  will  be  an  octagon  of  60  feet  in 
diameter,  and  50  feet  high,  covered  with  a 
groined  ceiling  in  stone.  As  each  side  will 
be  wholly  occupied  with  windows,  and  arched 
openings  of  access,  paintings  cannot  form  any 
part  of  its  decoration.  It  may,  however,  with 
good  effect,  be  extensively  decorated  with 
sculpture.  In  the  centre  of  the  pavement 
might  be  placed  a statue  of  her  present  Most 
Gracious  Majesty,  upon  a rich  pedestal  of 
British  marble,  highly  polished,  and  relieved 
in  parts  by  gold  and  colour.  The  niches  in 
the  walls  and  screens  might  be  filled  with 
statues  of  her  Majesty’s  ancestors,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  even  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Heptarchy.  In  front  of  the  eight  clustered 
pillars  in  the  angles  of  the  hall,  might  be 
placed,  with  good  effect,  sedent  statues  ot  some 
of  the  great  lawgivers  of  antiquity. 

THE  VICTORIA  OALLERY. 

“ This  gallery  will  be  130  feet  long,  45  feet 
wide,  and  50  feet  high,  with  a flat  ceilin'*;,  and 
will  admit  of  both  paintings  and  sculpture. 
The  subjects  of  the  painting  on  the  walls,  16 
in  number,  which  may  be  12  feet  long  and  10 
feet  high,  might  relate  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  royal  pageants  of  British  history 
or  other  appropriate  subjects.  Statues  of  her 
present  Most  Gracious  Majesty  might  fill  the 
central  niches  at  the  ends  of  the  hall,  and  the 
other  niches,  as  well  as  the  pedestals  between 
the  paintings,  might  be  occupied  by  statues  of 
her  Majesty’s  ancestors.  These  statues  might, 
with  good  effect,  be  of  bronze,  either  partially 
or  wholly  gilt. 

CORRIDORS  OF  ACCESS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
BUILDING. 

“ The  principal  corridors  of  access  to  the 
various  apartments  of  the  building  will  be  12 
feet  wide,  their  ceilings  will  be  flat,  and  they 
will  be  generally  lighted  from  windows  near 
the  ceiling.  The  walls  may  be  decorated  with 
portraits  as  well  as  paintings,  illustrative  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the' 
history  of  the  country,  or  in  the  lives  of  its 
most  eminent  personages.  For  this  purpose 
about  2,600  feet  in  length  of  wall,  by  a height 
of  about  seven  feet,  may  be  appropriated  on 
the  principal  floor:  900  feet  in  length,  by  a 
height  of  about  seven  feet  on  the  one-pair 
floor  ; and  about  400  feet,  by  the  same  height, 
on  the  two-pair  floor.  These  paintings  may 
be  divided  into  subjects  at  pleasure,  by  margins 
or  borders  of  architectonic  decoration  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  style  of  the  building. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

“ This  house  will  be  93  feet  long,  45  feet 
wide,  and  50  feet  high,  and  will  have  aflat  ceil- 
ing in  panels.  As  the  fittings  for  the  accommo- 
dation required  for  the  business  of  the  house, 
together  with  the  windows  which  are  necessary 
for  duly  lighting  it,  leave  little  space  of  plain 
wall,  paintings  cannot,  with  good  effect,  form 
any  part  of  its  decoration.  Niches,  however, 
will  be  provided,  which  might  be  filled  with 
statues  of  royal  personages.  The  architectural 
details  of  the  ceiling  may  he  enriched  and 
relieved  with  gold  and  colour,  and  the  windows 
filled  with  stained  glass  as  before  described. 
The  whole  of  the  fittings  are  proposed  to  be  of 
oak,  with  appropriate  carvings.  9 he  throne 
will  be  highly  enriched  and  relieved  by  colour 
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and  gilding,  and  the  hack  lined  with  cloth  of 
gold,  containing  the  royal  arms  emblazoned  in 
colours. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

“ This  house  will  he  83  feet  long,  46  feet 
wideband  50  feet  high,  and  will  have  a flat 
ceiling.  It  is  proposed  to  be  finished  in  the 
same  style  as  the  House  of  Lords,  but  with 
less  enrichment,  and  less  of  colour  and  gold  in 
its  decorations.  The  nature  of  its  designs,  and 
the  extent  of  its  fittings  for  the  accommoda- 
tions required,  will  not  admit  of  either  paint- 
ing or  sculpture. 

THE  queen’s  ROBING  ROOM. 

“ This  room  will  be  38  feet  long,  35  feet 
wide,  and  20  feet  high,  and  have  a flat  ceiling 
in  panels,  richly  moulded  and  carved,  and 
relieved  with  gold  and  colour.  The  ground 
of  the  panels  of  the  ceiling  is  proposed  to  be  of 
gold,  covered  with  a diaper  enrichment,  and 
blended  with  legends,  genealogical  devices, 
badges,  cognisances,  and  other  heraldic  in- 
signia, and  in  colour. 

“ Tiie  wall-fittings  of  the  room  are  proposed 
to  be  of  oak,  richly  carved  and  moulded,  and  en- 
riched with  heraldic  and  other  decorations  in 
positive  colour,  relieved  with  gold.  Compart- 
ments will  be  formed  in  the  wall-framing,  which 
might  be  filled  with  paintings  referring  to 
events  in  British  history  in  which  the  Sove- 
reign has  personally  taken  a conspicuous  part, 
or  with  other  appropriate  subjects. 

THE  ANTEROOM,  OR  GUARD-ROOM. 

“ This  room,  which  adjoins  the  Queen’s 
robing-room,  will  be  38  feet  by  38  feet,  and 
20  feet  high.  The  ceiling  will  be  of  oak,  with 
characteristic  decorations.  Oak  framing, 
eight  feet  high,  with  heraldic  decorations, 
and  a seat  at  the  foot  of  it,  will  line  the  roo'm. 
The  walls  are  proposed  to  be  covered  with 
representations  of  battle-scenes,  and  pageants 
of  English  history,  in  which  an  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  of  displaying  the  warlike 
costumes  of  its  several  periods. 

THE  CONFERENCE  HALL. 

“ This  hall,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
front  towards  the  river,  will  be  54  feet  long, 
28  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high,  and  will  have  a 
flat  ceiling.  The  walls  are  proposed  to  be 
lined  with  oak  framing  to  the  height  of  about 
six  feet,  above  which  they  might  be  covered 
with  paintings  representing  celebrated  state 
trials,  and  extraordinary'  sittings  of  Parlia- 
ment, conferences,  &c. 

AS  TO  THE  APARTMENTS  APPROPRIATED  TO 

THE  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  USES  OF  EACH 

HOUSE. 

“ These  rooms  consist  of  libraries,  refresh- 
ment rooms,  robing  rooms,  state  officers’  rooms, 
and  committee  rooms. 

“ Nine  rooms  are  appropriated  to  libraries, 
six  of  which  are  fifty  feot  long,  and  28  feet 
wide  ; two  are  33  feet  long,  and  28  feet  wide  ; 
and  one  is  32  feet  long,  and  23  feet  wide.  The 
refreshment  rooms  are  four  in  number,  of 
which  one  is  60  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide; 
two  of  which  are  28  feet  long  and  18  feet 
wide;  and  one  is  34  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide. 
The  robing  rooms  for  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  are  three  in  number,  of  the  respective 
sizes  of  30  feet  by  20  feet,  20  feet  square  and 
16  feet  square.  The  robing  and  other  rooms 
for  state  officers  are  seventeen  in  number, 
averaging  in  size  about  24  feet  by  18  feet. 
The  committee  rooms  are  thirty-five  in 
number.  On  the  principal  floor,  five  of  them 
will  be  37  feet  long  by  28  feet  wide ; two  35 
feet  by  26  feet ; and  one  32  feet  by  23  feet. 
On  the  one-pair  floor,  two  will  be  42  feet  long 
and  33  feet  wide  ; one  54 feet  by  28  feet;  four 
36  feet  by  28  feet ; ten  34  feet  by  28  feet  ; and 
two  34  feet  by  22  feet ; and  on  the  two-pair 
floor  the  number  will  be  eight,  averaging  in 
size  28  feet  by  20  feet.  The  whole  of  these 
rooms  are  about  20  feet  in  height,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  on  the  two-pair  floor,  which 
will  be  about  14  feet  high,  and  will  be  lighted 
by  windows  of  the  usual  height  from  the 
floor. 

“ The  ceilings  will  be  flat  and  formed  into 
panels  by  moulded  and  carved  ribs,  relieved  by 
characteristic  and  suitable  carvings. 

“ The  floors  are  to  be  of  oak,  with  borders 
and  inlays. 

“The  fire-places  and  door-jambs  are  pro- 
posed to  be  of  British  marbles,  highly  polished. 
The  doors,  frontispieces,  linings  of  walls,  and 
fittings,  will  also  be  of  oak.  In  some  of  the 
rooms  it  is  proposed  that  the  wall  framing 


should  be  carried  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight 
feet,  in  others  that  it  should  be  of  the  full 
height  of  the  room,  and  with  panels  for  paint- 
ings, portraits,  &c. 

“ The  plain  surfaces  of  the  walls  might  be 
covered  with  paintings  of  historical  events, 
and  the  panels  in  the  wainscoting  might  con- 
tain portraits  of  celebrated  personages  in 
British  history. 

“ The  architectural  details,  both  in  stone  and 
plaster,  might  be  painted  in  positive  colours, 
occasionally  relieved  with  gilding:  and  the  ar- 
morial bearings,  badges,  and  other  heraldic 
insignia  which  will  enrich  the  wood-framing, 
might  also  be  relieved  with  gold  and  colour. 

THE  speaker’s  RESIDENCE. 

“ This  residence,  being  designed  for  state 
purposes,  might  also  be  adorned  with  paintings. 
The  style  of  its  finishings,  fittings,  and  deco- 
rations will  be  in  accordance  with  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  Tudor  period. 

“ Its  principal  rooms  for  the  purposes  of 
state  are  as  follows: — A reception-room,  34 
feet  by  23  feet ; a library',  34  feet  by  23  feet; 
a dining-room,  45  feet  by  24  feet;  a drawing- 
room, 38  feet  by  22  feet ; and  a corridor  com- 
munication, S feet  wide,  surrounding  an  in- 
ternal court. 

“ With  respect  to  any  further  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  in  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  I am  not  aware  of  any  opportunities 
that  offer,  as  arrangements  have  already  been 
made  for  all  the  architectonic  or  conventional 
sculpture  that  will  be  required  to  adorn  the 
several  elevations.  Equestrian  statues  of  sove- 
reigns in  bronze  might,  however,  be  placed 
with  considerable  effect  in  the  proposed  qua- 
drangle of  New  Palace-yard,  the  Speaker’s 
quadrangle,  and  the  royal  court. 

“ I have  now  described,  in  general  terms, 
the  whole  of  those  portions  of  the  building 
that  might,  I think,  with  propriety  and  effect 
be  adorned  with  works  of  art,  and  the  arts  of 
decoration  ; but  in  making  the  several  sug- 
gestions which  have  occurred  to  me,  I should 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I have  merley 
stated  my  own  views  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  I 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  consider  it  in  its 
general  bearings,  and  with  a view  to  shew  how 
the  objects  for  which  the  commission  has  been 
established  may',  if  desired,  be  carried  out  in 
the  decorations  of  the  new  building  to  their 
greatest  extent.  I should  not,  however,  wish 
to  be  strictly  confined  in  all  cases  to  the  adoption 
of  even  my  own  suggestions,  as  upon  a more 
mature  consideration  of  the  subject  in  detail 
hereafter,  when  the  shell  of  the  building  is 
completed,  I may  be  induced  to  vary  and  mo- 
dify some  of  the  views  which  I entertain  at 
present,  and  which,  I fear,  I have  but  imper- 
fectly communicated  in  this  paper. 

AS  TO  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  EXTERIOR. 

" It  has  ever  been  considered  by  me  a great 
defect  in  my  design  for  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  that  it  does  not  comprise  a front 
of  sufficient  length  towards  the  Abbey,  parti- 
cularly as  the  building  will  be  better  and  more 
generally  seen  on  that  side  than  on  the  other. 
This  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  broken 
outline  of  the  site  with  which  I had  to  deal. 
I propose,  therefore,  that  an  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  enclos- 
ing new  Palace-yard,  and  thus  of  obtaining  the 
desired  front.  This  addition  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  Westminster,  in  which  the  hall  was  for- 
merly placed  in  a quadrangle,  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  low  level,  it  must  have  been 
seen  and  approached,  as  it  would  be,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  proposed  addition  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  of  considerable  importance  as  regards  tbe 
increased  accommodation  and  convenience 
that  it  would  afford  in  addition  to  what  is 
already  provided  for  in  the  new  building  as 
hitherto  proposed. 

“ It  has  long  been  a subject  of  serious 
complaint  and  reproach  that  the  present  law 
courts  are  most  inconveniently  restricted  in 
their  arrangements  and  accommodation.  If 
it  should  be  determined  to  retain  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  the  proposed  addition  would 
admit  of  the  means  of  removing  this  cause  of 
complaint ; it  would  also  afford  accommoda- 
tion for  places  of  refreshment  for  the  public, 
for  which  no  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
new  building,  also  for  royal  commissions  and 
other  occasional  purposes  required  by  Govern- 
ment, and  now  hired  most  inconveniently  in 


various  parts  of  the  town,  at  a considerable 
amount  of  rental ; or  for  such  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices  as  may,  without  inconvenience,  be 
detached  from  the  rest,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  office  of  woods,  or  for  a record  office,  and 
chambers  or  residences  for  public  officers.  It 
will  also  afford  the  opportunity  of  making  an 
imposing  principal  entrance  to  the  entire 
edifice  at  the  angle  of  Bridge-street  and  St. 
Margaret-street — a feature  which  is  at  present 
required,  and  which  would  add  considerably, 
not  only  to  the  effect  of  the  building,  but  also 
to  its  security  in  times  of  public  commotion. 

“ Of  the  several  local  improvements  sug- 
gested, none,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  greater  or 
more  pressing  importance  than  that  which  I 
have  to  suggest  in  respect  to  Westminster- 
bridge.  The  anomaly  of  the  size,  outline,  and 
character  of  that  bridge,  considered,  as  it  ever 
must  be  from  its  proximity,  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  must  have 
forcibly  struck  every  one  who  has  passed  over 
or  under  it  since  the  new  building  has  risen 
into  importance  ; and  the  steep  and  dangerous 
declivities  of  tbe  roadway,  as  well  as  its  want  of 
width  for  the  traffic  that  passes  over  it,  have 
constantly  been  a subject  of  public  complaint. 

“ In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  these  seri- 
ous objections,  I propose  that  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  bridge  should  be  rebuilt  upon  the 
old  foundations,  which  are  now  in  course  of 
being  repaired  and  extended  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Bur- 
gess. As  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  utmost 
importance,  both  as  regards  the  effect  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  when  viewed  from 
the  bridge,  and  the  convenience  of  the  public 
in  passing  over  it,  that  the  roadway  should  be 
made  on  the  lowest  possible  level,  I would  re- 
commend that  the  form  of  the  arches  of  the 
new  bridge  should  be  pointed,  by  which  great 
facility  would  be  afforded  for  the  accomplishing 
that  very  important  object,  namely,  by  mate- 
rially reducing  the  thickness  of  the  crown  of 
the  arches  within  what  is  considered  necessary 
for  arches  of  the  circular  form.  I am  induced 
also  to  recommend  this  form  of  arch  on  account 
of  another  very  important  practical  advantage 
which  it  offers,  namely,  the  elevation  of  its 
springing  above  the  level  of  high-water,  by 
which  the  water-way  through  the  bridge  will 
be  the  safrae  at  all  times  of  tide  ; whereas  at 
present  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  offer  an 
impediment  to  the  water-way  at  high-water 
nearly  equal  to  l-20th  of  its  sectional  area, 
occasioning  rapid  currents,  with  a considerable 
fall,  and  sometimes  much  danger  to  craft  in 
passing  through  the  bridge,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  high  winds.  I consider  it  also  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  not  only  that  the  bridge  should  be  ma- 
terially lowered,  but  that  it  should  be  made  to 
accord  with  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
order  that,  both  in  composition  as  well  as  style, 
the  ensemble  should  be  harmonious  and  effec- 
tive. Upon  a rough  estimate  which  I have 
formed  of  the  cost  of  the  new  superstructure, 
I am  satisfied  it  could  be  erected  for  about 
120,000/.  beyond  the  cost  it  will  be  necessary 
to  incur  to  carry  out  Messrs.  W alkerand  Bur- 
gess’s design  for  widening  the  present  bridge 
to  the  extent  proposed.” 

Mr.  Barry,  in  continuation  observes,  it  is 
clearly  to  be  understood  he  has  no  desire  to 
interfere  with  the  employment  of  the  engineers 
who  are  now  engaged  in  the  repair  and  exten- 
sion of  the  foundations,  whom  he  strongly  re- 
commends should  be  left  to  complete  it.  He 
expresses  a hope  that  the  commissioners,  if 
they  should  think  fit,  will  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience make  a formal  and  urgent  communi- 
cation to  the  government  in  accordance  with 
the  above  views  he  has  laid  before  them,  as  an 
early  decision  would  be  of  great  importance, 
in  order  that  the  works  in  hand  may  not  be 
proceeded  with  farther  than  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  those  views  if  they  should  be  ulti- 
mately adopted. 

The  embankment  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
from  Vauxhall-bridge  to  London  Bridge,  he 
considers  next  in  importance  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  superstructure  of  Westminster-bridge. 
He  says : 

“ As  there  would,  doubtless,  be  serious  ob- 
jections to  a public  road  upon  the  embankment 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  I confine  my 
observations  to  the  southern  side,  where,  if  a 
road  could  be  obtained,  it  would  afford  a suc- 
cession of  fine  views  of  London,  and  the  best 
situation  for  views  of  tbe  principal  front  of 
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,he  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  Having 
maturely  considered  the  subject,  1 think . it 
would  be  practicable  to  obtain  a public  road 
of  ample  width  upon  arches,  from  the  termini 
of  the  South-Eastern  and  Dover  and  Brighton 
Railroads,  at  the  foot  ot  London-bndge  to  the 
terminus  of  the  South-Western  Railway  at 

Vauxhall.  . , , 

“ The  road  might  be  raised  upon  arches  to 
a level  that  would  coincide  with  the  levels  of 
the  roadway  of  the  several  bridges  which  it 
would  intersect, by  which  means  the  water-side 
frontages  of  the  several  wharfs  need  not  be 
interfered  with  in  any  material  degree  ; indeed, 
the  evtent  of  such  frontages  might,  by  the 
means  of  docks  of  convenient  form  and  size, 
be  veiv  considerably  increased,  and  the  arch- 
wavs  might,  to  a great  extent, he  appropriated, 
if  desired,  to  warehouses  and  other  purposes 
of  trade.  Bv  extending  the  archways  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  the  south  of  this  road,  a 
frontage  for  building  might  also  be  obtained, 
particularly  opposite  Privy  Gardens  and  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  where,  if  the  houses 
were  designed  in  masses,  with  reference  to 
architectural  effect,  they  would  form  an 
agreeable  and  striking  view  from  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  und  effectually  screen  the 
present  low  and  mean  display  of  unpicturesque 
buildings  on  the  Surrey  side.  The  proposed 
houses,  from  being  raised  to  a considerable 
elevation  would  have  a fine  command  of  he 
river,  and  the  principal  public  buildings  of  the 
metropolis,  and  having,  in  addition  to  these 
advantages,  a southern  aspect,  would  form  very 
agreeable  residences,  such  as  would  probably 
b!  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  owners  of  ad- 
joining wharfs,  either  fortlieir  own  occupation, 
or  that  of  their  principal  agents.  1 alting 
into  consideration  the  private  accommodation 
to  the  several  wharfs,  and  the  value  of  the  new 

building  frontage,  the  proposed  work  would  pro- 
bably yield  a very  considerable  return  for  the 
capital  expended  upon  it,  and,  when  effected, 
would  not  only  form  one  of  the  most  striking 
improvements  of  an  ornamental  character  ot 
which  the  metropolis  is  susceptible,  but  would 
materially  conduce  to  the  convenience,  the 
comfort,  and  the  recreation  of  the  public.  It 
would  also,  perhaps,  render  unnecessary  the 
line  of  road  that  has  been  projected  from  the 
termini  of  the  railroads  at  the  foot  of  London- 
bridge,  through  Southwark  to  the  foot  ot 
Westminster-hridge,  for  the  convenience  otthe 
west  end  of  the  town,  as  the  distance  to  that 
part  of  London  would  be  materially  shortened 
by  taking  the  proposed  embankment  road,  and 

passing  over  Waterloo-bridge. 

Of  the  local  improvements  immediately  con 
tignous  to  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  approaches,  Mr.  Barry  in  continuation 
remarks : 


equally  convenient  and  striking  approach  to 
the  Abbey,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
Whitehall  from  the  west-end  of  the  town. 
St  Margaret's  Church,  if  suffered  to  remain 
in  its  present  position,  should  be  improved  in 
its  external  decoration,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  disgrace,  as  it  now  does,  the  noble  pile  ot 
the  Abbev,  which  rises  above  it.” 

Mr  Barry  concludes  the  enumeration  ot  all 
the  principal  improvements  he  judges  to  prove 
most  effective  to  the  building  on  which  he  is 
engaged,  by  the  hope,  although  some  might  be 
considered' impracticable,  that  at  no  distant 
period  the  rebuilding  of  the  superstructure, 
the  embankments  of  the  river,  the  enclosure 
of  New  Palace  Yard,  and  the  enlargement  ot 
Old  Palace  Yard,  may  be  accomplished  as 
« improvements  of  the  utmost  importance, 
whether  as  regards  the  beauty  of  the  metro- 
polis, the  effect  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  the  convenience,  as  well  as  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  public.” 


ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  ARCHES. 


j" 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OT  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir,— Having  seen  in  your  number  for  the  8th 
of  this  month  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the 
strength  of  arches,  will  you  permit  me  to  ofler  you 
a few  observations  on  the  same  subject. 

In  all  arches  whose  intrados,  or  soffit,  rides  at 
right  angles  with  their  springing  line,  as  semicircular, 
semielliptic,  and  other  similar  arches,  each  voussoir, 
or  archstone,  being  considered  as  a wedge,  impelled 
inwards  by  the  superincumbent  weight,  we  see  that 
at  the  crown  of  the  arch  the  voussoirs  receive  the 
full  effect  of  the  weight,  whilst  on  the  haunches  of 
the  arch  hot  only  does  this  weight  act  more  and 
more  obliquely  as  we  descend  to  the  springing  line 
on  each  voussoir,  and  so  produce  less  effect  in 
forcing  it  inwards;  but  when  the  voussoirs  are  of 
the  same  length  and  width  as  in  the  annexed  figure 
at  o a)  the  quantity  of  material  acting  on  each 

voussoir  is  reduced  by  the  breadth  (d)  also  ditnm- 


“ Old  Palace-yard  is  proposed  to  be  con- 
siderably increased  In  size  by  the  demolition  of 
the  houses  which  now  occupy  that  site,  as  well 
as  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  Abingdon-street, 
bv  which  means  a fine  area  for  the  convenience 
of  state  processions,  and  the  carriages  of  peers 
and  others  attending  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
well  as  a spacious  landing-place  adjoining  the 
river,  would  be  obtained.  The  Victoria  lower, 
as  well  as  the  south  and  west  fronts  of  the 
building,  would  thus  be  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  Chapter  House  would  be  laid 
open  to  public  view,  and  if  restored,  wou  d 
form  a striking  feature  in  conjunction  with 
the  Abbev  ; and  a considerable  extent  of  new 
building  'frontage  that  would  be  obtained  bv 
this  alteration  might  be  occupied  by  houses  of 
importance,  in  a style  of  architecture  in  har- 
mony with  the  Abbey  and  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  by  which  a grand  anil  imposing 
effect  as  a whole  would  he  produced.  As  one 
means  of  improving  the  approaches  I propose 
that  the  noble  width  of  street  at  W hitehal 
should  be  extended  southwards  by  the  removal 
of  the  houses  between  Parliament-street  and 
King-street,  by  which  the  Abbey  would  be 
wholly  exposed  to  view  as  far  as  M hitehall 
Chapel.  The  houses  on  the  north  side  ot 
King-street  should  be  removed  for  the  pur- 
pose*3of  substituting  houses  or  public  buildings 
if  required,  of  an  improving  style  of  archi- 
tecture. . 

Millbank-street  is  proposed  to  be  widened 
and  improved,  in  order  to  make  it  a convenient 
and  effective  approach  from  Millbank-road  to 
the  Victoria  Tower  and  Old  Palace  Yard. 
Tothill- street  is  also  proposed  to  be  widened 
and  improved,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  an 


ishinc-  Now,  it  is  evident  that  to  make  up  for  this 
deficiency  in  quantity  and  impulse,  the  height  ot 
material  above  the  extrados  or  back  of  the  voussoirs 
must  constantly  increase  from  the  crown  to  tne 
sDrinmne.  At  the  lowest  point  (a),  we  see  that  the 
superincumbent  material  exerts  no  force  to  impel 
the  voussoir  inwards,  acting  as  it  does  at  right 
angles  to  its  bed,  and  here,  therefore,  an  infinite 
height  of  material  is  required.  This  is  on  the 
supposition  that  we  equilibrate  the  arch  by  means 
of  vertical  pressure  alone,  without  regard  to  any 
abutment  behind  the  arch,  and  friction  and  cohe- 
sion being  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

In  practical  arches,  however,  friction  alone  wifi 
prevent  the  archstones  sliding  inwards  until  raised 
nearly  forty  degrees  above  the  springing  line,  or  from 
c to  d on  the  figure.  This  part  of  a semicircular 
arch  may,  when  well  set,  he  considered  as  part  of 
the  abutment  (indeed  in  arches  ot  tins  description 
which  have  failed,  1 have  noticed  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  arch  generally  remains  attached  to  the  abut- 
ment), and  the  pressure  to  be  resisted  is  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  crown  and  haunches  of  the  arch, 
comprising  in  a semicircular  arch  an  arc  of  about 
100  degrees.  Omitting  this  part  of  an  arch  saves 
in  practice  almost  nothing  of  horizontal  thrust,  and 
we  are  by  no  means  compelled  to  build  a high  mass 
of  work 'above  tie  lower  voussoirs  to  prevent  their 
being  forced  out  of  their  places.  A well-built  abut- 
ment, or  backing,  as  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines,  or 
an  arch  buttress  as  we  see  in  Gothic  structures,  is  a 
far  more  secure  and  effectual  method  of  resisting  the 
pressure  of  the  arch.  By  raising  a mass  of  material 
above  the  lower  voussoirs  we  cause  the  resisting 
force  to  act  at  a disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  if  the 
voussoir  move  at  all  it  must  move  horizontally, 
whilst  the  resisting  material  acts  vertically,  or  at 
rurht  angles,  to  the  direction  of  the  voussoirs 
motion,  and  were  it  not  for  friction  no  weight  we 
could  raise  would  prevent  its  being  forced  o„  . 
How  great  a force,  even  with  the  aid  of  faction,  is 
required  to  keep  a body  from  moving  when  he 
resisting  force  acts  merely  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  its  motion,  we  may  learn  by  a simple 
experiment. 


Suppose  A B to  be  an  upright 
surface,  as  a wall,  and  c a heavy 
body  pressed  against  it  in  the  di- 
rection D E,  we  shall  find  a very 
considerable  force  required  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  c to  keep 
5 it  in  its  place. 

The  medieval  architects  appear 
to  have  made  use  of  both  methods 
of  rendering  an  arch  secure  by  using 
buttresses,  and  high  pinnacles  as 
well. 

A wall  raised  a considerable 
height  on  the  abutment,  will  un- 
questionably  effectually  resist  the  pressure  of  an 
arch,  as  we  see  in  the  arcades  at  Covent  Garden  and 
elsewhere,  but  there  is  this  disadvantage,  that  if  the 
pier  should  by  settlement  of  the  arch,  or  bad  foun- 
dation, be  forced  much  from  the  perpendicular,  the 
superincumbent  mass  tends  only  to  accelerate  the 
ruin  of  the  whole. 

Arches  that  have  great  horizontal  pressure,  where 
the  abutments  are  well  built  and  sufficiently  strong, 
are  much  firmer  or  stiffer  than  those  which  have 
less  thrust,  nor  are  they  so  likely  to  suffer  from 
vibration  caused  by  heavy  weights  passing  over 
them,  as  in  bridges.  Each  voussoir  being  considered 
as  a wedge,  and  the  superincumbent  work  as  a 
weight  acting  on  it,  we  see  that  the  more  acute  the 
angle  of  such  wedge  is  the  more  easily  will  it  be 
forced  inwards.  In  all  arches  where  the  archstones 
; are  of  the  same  width  it  is  evident  that  the  acute- 
ness of  the  angle  of  each  archstone  varies  as  the 
radius  of  curvature,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
greater  the  radius  of  any  arch  the  more  acute  will 
be  the  an«ffe  of  each  voussoir,  the  breadth  of  them 
being  the  same.  We  see,  therefore,  that  m any 
arch,  the  curvature  of  which  vanes,  as  an  elliptic, 
a parabolic,  or  a cycloidal  arch,  that  part  of  the 
arch  will  be  most  easily  forced  m which  has  the 
greatest  radius,  and  that  part  will  bear  the  greatest 
weight  where  the  curve  is  quickest.  An  instance  of 
this  is  the  parabolic  arch,  which  will  bear  an  enor- 
mous weight  upon  its  crown,  as  is  shewn  in  Bow 
Church,  Clieapside,  in  which  the  spire,  &c.  rests  upon 

a PTh?e°quibbrium  of  the  archstones  amongst  them- 
selves, supposing  the  abutments  perfectly  firm  and 
secure,  is  an  important  point  to  be  attended  to,  and 
in  this  respect  we  have  an  advantage  m using  an 
arch  whose  rise  is  not  great  in  comparison  of  its 
span.  As  I do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  1 re- 
peat that  the  abutments  are  now  considered  per- 
fectly immoveable,  however  great  the  thrust  of  the 

arch.  A semicircular  or  semielliptic  arch  may  tai 

without  disturbing  its  abutments,  especially  when 
the  archstones  are  not  very  deep.  I wo  instances 
occur  to  me  which  are  pretty  familiar  to  most 
persons;  one,  however,  is  not  a failure  though  ap- 
proaching it,  the  “ Pont  de  Neuilly,  which  sunk  at 
the  crown  eighteeen  inches;  and  the  1 
pridd,”  built  by  Edwards,  the  celebrated  Welsh 
mason,  in  which  the  key-stones  were  forced  up  by 
the  weight  on  the  haunches.  In  neither  case  does  it 
appear3 that  the  abutments  were  disturbed.  1 he 
arch  of  Pont-y-pridd  is,  I believe,  not  quite  semi- 
circular, but  a large  segment.  Where  little  hori- 
zontal pressure  and  material  are  desirable,  as  in 
vaultings,  high-pointed  arches  are  certainly  ex- 
cellent. I am  disposed  to  think,  notwithstanding 
the  superior  skill  displayed  in  medieval  structures, 
that  we  overrate  the  adherence  of  their  architects  to 
scientific  principles.  As  an  instance  Iwouldpoint  out 
the  use  of  heavy  pendents  with  comparatively  flat 
arches,  whilst  such  pendents  arc  wanting  in  lancet 
arch  vaulting,  where  they  would  have  given  as 
heavy  key -stones  the  firmness  resulting  from  pres- 
sure ; the  other  arches  being  so  much  flatter  do  not 
certainly  appear  to  require  them.  This  opinion,  I 
am  aware,  is  in  these  days  very  heretical ; but  I yet 
think  it  correct. 

Those  four-centered  arches,  which  you  justlj 
censure,  and  which  gradually  flattened  down  to  the 
square  head  over  doors  and  windows,  rising  with  a 
quick  curve  from  their  springing,  with  haunche* 
very  nearly  straight  lines  meeting  m an  obtuse 
point,  are  very  unsafe,  as  well  as,  in  my  opinion 
unsightly.  In  these  arches,  that  part  which  has  the 
greatest  weight  to  carry  lias,  most 
scarcely  any  curvature,  and  the  pressure  they  exert 
horizontally  must  be  enormous.  I have,  notuith- 
standing,  seen  them  used,  and  I may  add,  the  use 
of  them  attempted  under  heavy  gables.  I hope  1 
have  not  tired  you  with  my  long  discussion,  and 
begging  you  to  make  use  of  all,  or  any  part,  if  you 
find  any  part  of  it  worth  notice, 

I am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


George  the  Fourth.— The  effigy  of  Geoi®! 
the  Fourth,  at  King’s-cross,  which  has  for  the  last 
thirteen  years  offended  the  eye  of  taste  is, 
removed;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  head, 
destroyed.  It  was  taken  down  on  W ed'!°sd.^ 
the  26th  ult.,  preparatory  to  the  erection 
stead,  of  a camera  obscura. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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SCULPTORS  AND  CARVERS. 


“ An  original  genius,  a citizen  of  the  world,” 
says  Walpole,  consequently  it  is  indifferent 
where  she  produced  him.  When  a man  strikes 
out  novelty  for  himself,  the  place  of  his  birth 
has  little  claim  upon  his  merit.  An  inventor 
is  equally  a master  whether  born  in  Italy  or 
Lapland.  Grinling  Gibbons,  it  is  supposed, 
was  born  in  Holland  of  English  parents,  or  at 
least  so  on  the  father’s  side,  and  came  over  at 
about  nineteen  years  of  age.  We  have  no 
account  of  any  training  to  the  rare  excellence 
so  early  attained  ; his  first  known  efforts  were 
as  successful  as  those  he  subsequently  pro- 
duced, differing  only  in  appropriateness  to  the 
buildings  enriched  by  his  hand.  He  lived  for 
some  time  poor  and  unfriended,  but  his  merit 
fortunately  attracted  the  notice  of  that  bene- 
volent admirer  and  patron  of  art,  Mr.  Evelyn, 
and  Gibbons  needed  but  a first  move  to  reach 
the  goal  of  eminence.  Belle  Sauvage  Court, 
Ludgate-hill,  is  the  spot  where  Gibbons  is  said 
to  have  produced  the  specimen  that  proved 
him  capable  of  imitating  nature  with  the  most 
perfect  accuracy,  in  bolder  relief,  and  a lighter 
style  of  handling  than  had  been  previously 
attempted;  this  was  a pot  of  flowers,  so  deli- 
cately carved  as  to  exhibit  every  characteristic 
and  undulation  of  a natural  bouquet.  He 
afterwards  lived  at  Deptford,  and  it  was  in  an 
obscure  quarter  there  that  he  was  found  by  Mr. 
Evelyn,  who,  conjointly  with  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  that  monarch  was  so  much  pleased 
with  his  skill,  that  he  not  only  employed  him 
in  ornamenting  the  royal  palaces,  but  bestowed 
upon  him  a place  of  some  emolument  at  the 
board  of  works. 

Gibbons  was  both  sculptor  and  carver  ; the 
marble  pedestal  of  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Charles  II.  in  the  principal  court  at  Windsor, 
is  an  example  in  which  the  detail  is  elaborate 
and  beautifully  executed;  but  it  was  as  a 
carver  that  he  principally  distinguished  him- 
self. Foliage,  flowers,  and  the  plumage  of 
birds,  in  which  every  leaf,  petal,  and  fibre  was 
preserved,  were  his  favourite  works  ; his  imi- 
tations of  point  lace,  so  much  worn  at  that  par- 
ticular period,  are  also  extraordinary,  shewing 
with  what  facility  his  eye  caught  and  followed 
the  maze  of  tracery  that  fabric  is  remarkable 
for ; he  was,  moreover,  indefatigable  in  his 
profession,  and  has  left  abundant  examples 
deserving  the  study  of  carvers  of  the  present 
day. 

In  Windsor  Castle  are  numerous  carvings 
by  this  artist;  here  and  at  Kensington  Palace 
are  seen  the  most  genuine  because  unassisted 
specimens  ; these  were  his  earliest  works  upon 
the  large  scale,  executed  when  he  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  train  the  many  hands  who  after- 
wards assisted  him.  At  Windsor,  Hampton 
Court,  Burleigh,  and  Chatsworth,  Gibbons 
carved  while  Verrio  painted  the  ceilings  and 
staircases;  indeed,  these  popular  decorators 
worked  much  together,  and  the  palaces  and 


METROPOLITAN  FOUNTAINS,  \ND 
OCCASIONAL  SQUIRTS. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  during  the  recent  discus- 
sion on  the  miscellaneous  estimates,  stated  that 
he  thought  some  handsome  fountains  would  prove  a 
great  ornament  to  the  metropolis ; but  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  those  occasional  squirts  which 
were  sometimes  to  be  seen.  He,  therefore,  should 
hesitate  to  propose  any  grant  for  the  repair  of  the 
“jetd’eau”  in  Bushy-park.  We  entirely  concur 
in  this  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  is  not  only 
a good  judge,  but  a liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts. 
We  have,  in  common  with  most  of  our  countrymen, 
long  regretted  the  absence,  in  our  public  parks  and 
gardens,  of  that  beautiful  ornament  “ the  foun- 
tain,” which  never  fails  to  impart  life  and  interest 
to  the  surrounding  scene  ; but  then,  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  justly  adds,  fountains  should  be  really  hand- 
some. We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  amiable  and 
accomplished  nobleman,  Lord  Lincoln,  who  pre- 


seats mentioned  still  retain  the  embellish- 
ments of  both  in  a high  state  of  preservation. 

The  magnificent  tomb  of  Viscount  Camden, 
in  the  church  at  Exton,  in  Rutlandshire,  22  feet 
high  and  14  wide,  is  by  Gibbons,  w'ho  also 
carved  the  throne  at  Canterbury,  erected  at 
the  cost  of  Archbishop  Tenison.  We  must 
again  recur  to  Burleigh,  the  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  as  containing  a noble  profusion 
of  his  carvings  in  picture-frames,  chimney- 
pieces,  and  door-cases;  and  at  Chatsworth 
there  is  a great  deal  by  Gibbons,  particularly 
in  the  chapel ; and  in  the  great  antechamber 
several  dead  fowl  over  the  chimney-piece, 
finely  executed  ; and  over  a closet-door  a pen, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  real  feather. 
When  he  had  completed  his  work  at  Chats- 
worth for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  he  pre- 
sented that  nobleman  with  some  gems  of  his 
art,  which  are  preserved  in  a glass  case  in  the 
gallery  there ; these  consist  of  a medal  with 
his  own  head,  a woodcock,  and  a point-lace 
cravat,  all  shewing  that  no  task  in  carving  was 
too  difficult  for  him  to  undertake,  and  that  he 
revelled  in  almost  microscopic  excellence  in 
delineation.  At  Petworth,  also,  there  is  a 
large  chamber  ornamented  from  the  ceiling 
with  foliage,  flowers,  and  dead  game,  all  perfect 
representations ; and  appended  to  one  of  the 
enriched  panels,  an  antique  vase  with  bas- 
reliefs,  worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  finest 
specimens  of  Grecian  art ; we  are  told  that 
in  saving  this  particular  panel  when  the  seat 
was  on  fire,  one  of  his  assistants,  Selclen,  lost 
his  life,  so  highly  prized  were  these  finished 
works  even  by  those  who  were  most  familiar 
with  them. 

Gibbons  wrought  most  extensively,  and  had 
several  persons  under  his  instruction  and  em- 
ploy. Selden,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned, 
and  JVatson , Dievot,  and  Laurens,  are  names 
known  by  subsequent  works  ; in  his  time  they 
were  occupied  in  certain  departments  of  orna- 
ment, but  chiefly  in  figure  carving,  where  such 
was  introduced,  for  no  single  hand  could  have 
accomplished  the  number  of  examples  he  has 
left.  1 1 must  be  remarked  that  we  have  merely 
enumerated  his  most  prominent  works  ; he 
wrought  also  in  many  other  seats  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  and  in  some  of  the  churches 
of  London  and  the  provinces,  and  we  have 
many  times  recognized  detached  pieces  of  his 
carving  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  removed 
to  make  way  for  rebuilding  or  improvements, 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Gibbons  died  in  1721,  and  his  extensive  col- 
lection of  models,  casts,  and  carvings  were 
sold  by  auction ; amongst  them  were  two 
chimney-pieces  valued  even  in  that  day  at 
upwards  of  100/.  each  There  is  no  trace  of 
the  whereabout  of  these  objects  of  art;  could 
they  be  discovered  and  referred  to,  a stimulus 
to  modern  exertion  would  be  afforded,  for 
which  there  is  much  need,  and  undoubted  pro- 
mise of  ample  remuneration. 


sides  with  so  much  ability  over  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  will  lose  no  time  in  carrying  out  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Premier,  and  the  strongly  expressed 
wishes  of  the  public,  by  removing  that  very  mean, 
shabby,  unsightly,  lotus-leaved  fountain,  which  oc- 
casionally squirts  in  front  of  the  Royal  palace,  in 
St.  James’s-park,  and  substitute  in  its  place  one 
better  suited  to  that  beautiful  position  and  attrac- 
tive garden — a garden  which  is  day  by  day  assum- 
ing a more  picturesque  and  agreeable  aspect,  from 
the  numerous  specimens  of  choice  plants  which  Lord 
Lincoln  has  caused  to  be  placed  in  various  spots, 
and  in  the  arrangement  and  selection  of  which  a 
degree  of  taste  has  been  displayed  which  reflects 
upon  his  lordship  very  great  credit.  We  also 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing our  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
walks  are  kept ; and,  indeed,  of  every  thing  in  these 
gardens,  except  the  “ jet  d’eau,”  which  is  really  an 
offence  against  good  taste,  and  especially  exposes  us 
to  the  ridicule  of  foreiguers. — British  Queen. 


OTJia  C021K.ESP01TSJENCE. 

PAINTERS’  EYE-SIGHT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — If  you  think  the  following  suggestion 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  trade,  perhaps  you  will 
insert  it.  I have  often  pitied  the  unfortunate 
painters  and  whitewashers,  who  are  often  seen 
“ laying  on  the  colour”  in  bright  sunshine;  the 
glare  must  be  very  distressing  to  them,  and  highly 
injurious  to  their  sight ; it  appears  to  me  that  there 
is  a remedy  for  it  by  using  common  green  glass 
spectacles,  which  could  be  made  at  a cheap  rate, 
and  if  these  are  not  liked  as  being  hot  for  the  eyes, 
why  should  not  wire-gauze  spectacles,  such  as  those 
used  for  railway  travelling,  be  adopted  by  painters 
and  others  ? Only  walk  up  Regent-street  and  look 
at  the  houses  on  which  the  sun  is  shining,  and  only 
think  what  it  must  be  for  the  poor  workmen  who 
are  obliged  to  look  steadfastly  at  it,  and  then  you 
will  agree  with  me,  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  prevent  our  fellow-workmen  from  being  injured. 
The  knife-grinders  of  Sheffield  have  magnetic  masks, 
to  prevent  them  inhaling  the  iron  dust,  and  if  one 
trade  should  turn  their  attention  to  health,  why 
should  not  another  follow  their  good  example  ? I 
hope  that  some  of  the  trade  (masters  as  well  as 
men)  will  follow  up  and  work  into  this  suggestion. 

In  haste,  I am,  Sir,  your  well-wisher, 

April  24th,  1843.  Humanity. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Suppose  a beam  of  deal  12  inches  by  2 
inches,  and  supported  at  a distance  of  10  feet  in 
clear,  and  a weight  of  2 tons  placed  in  the  centre, 
what  is  the  average  amount  of  compression  per  inch 
down  to  that  part  of  the  beam  which  is  neither 
compressed  nor  extended  ? Also,  what  is  the  average 
amount  of  extension  up  to  that  part  of  the  beam 
per  inch  ? also,  what  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
said  beam  is  that  section  called,  I believe,  the  neutral 
section  ? 

Again,  suppose  the  said  beam  be  raised  at  one 
end,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  supports  is  6 
feet  in  clear,  how  is  the  strength  affected,  and  also 
the  whole  of  the  beam  as  regards  compression  and 
extension  as  above  ? 

Your  answer  to  the  above  will  be  of  great  service 
to  myself  and  all  connected  in  the  building  line. 

Your  well-wisher,  Spero. 

Foleshill,  April  20,  1843. 

The  measure  of  compression  and  extension 
that  would  take  place  in  any  beam  of  wood 
when  loaded  in  the  centre,  can  only  be  obtained 
by  experiment,  and  would  always  vary  with  the 
quality  of  the  same. 

A beam  of  deal  of  average  quality  12  inches 
by  2 inches,  placed  edgeways  on  bearings  10 
feet  apart,  would  be  safe  in  practice,  with  2£ 
tons  suspended  from  its  centre,  or  5 tons  spread 
equally  over  its  length;  but  the  measure  of 
compression  and  extension  would  depend  en- 
tirely on  its  quality. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  take  two  beams  of 
the  same  dimensions,  and  as  near  the  same 
quality  as  we  can  judge,  and  suppose  one  of 
their  edges  to  be  fibrous  and  the  other  short  or 
sappy,  it  is  clear  that  very  different  results 
would  be  obtained  by  subjecting  the  sappy  edge 
in  one  to  extension,  and  the  other  to  compres- 
sion, and  therefore  the  neutral  axis  would  also 
vary,  nor  can,  for  this  reason,  any  exact  point 
be  assigned  to  it. 

If  the  beam  be  varied  at  one  end,  and  the 
bearings  brought  within  6 feet  of  each  other 
instead  of  10  feet,  its  strength  will  be  the  same 
as  though  laid  horizontally  on  two  bearings  6 
feet  apart. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Walking  into  a coffee-room  last  week  to 
glide  away  an  hour,  by  chance  I took  up  a number 
of  The  Builder,  the  perusal  of  which  so  convinced 
me  of  its  utility  and  importance,  that  I have  or- 
dered the  back  numbers  and  a continuation  of  the 
succeeding  ones.  Permit  me,  Sir,  to  express  my 
admiration  at  the  talented,  liberal,  and  enthusiastic 
ardour  that  your  magazine  has  produced  in  the 
minds  of  your  architectural  correspondents;  the 
alacrity  with  which  they  obeyed  your  discreet  and 
eloquent  appeal  for  support  proves  their  readiness 
to  contribute  to  the  future  improvement  of  the 
working  classes,  and  their  communications  being 
illustrated  by  drawings  greatly  enhances  their  value  ; 
and  I fervently  hope  that  my  brother  workmen  will 
not  permit  this  golden  opportunity  to  escape  them 
uunoticed,  unappreciated,  and  unsupported,  for  if 
The  Builder  is  not  adequately  supported,  they 
cannot  expect  the  weekly  engraving  of  drawings. 
The  suggestion  of  some  of  your  subscribers  to  make 
The  Builder  a newspaper  1 do  not  concur  with, 
for  in  a newspaper  there  would  be  matter  that  would 


THE  BUILDER. 


be  inimical  to  the  feelings  of  some  party  ; there 
could  not  exist  that  halcyon  spirit  and  uniformity 
of  sentiment  so  essential  to  obtain  the  desideratum. 

If  a few  practical  observations  on  the  causes  and 
effects  of  machinery,  as  employed  in  the  building 
department,  will  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  I 
shall  feel  happy  to  communicate  mine.  Hoping, 

Sir,  the  enthusiastic  devotedness  I feel  in  endea- 
vouring to  promote  your  views,  i.  e.  the  general 
good,  will  be  a sufficient  apology  for  the  length  of 
this  epistle,  and  trusting  your  goodness  will  excuse 
the  liberty  I have  taken, 

I am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Gloucester  Terrace,  W . Atkinson. 

Vauxhall  Road,  April  24,  1843. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — HaviDg  seen  The  Builder,  and  surveyed 
him  with  a scrutinizing  eye  from  head  to  foot, 
heard  what  he  has  to  say,  and  6een  him  at  his 
work,  I consider  him  to  be  (in  my  humble  opinion) 
a most  valuable  and  useful  companion,  which  no 
mechanic  ought  to  (and  I trust  ere  long  will  not)  be 
without. 

I shall  consider  it  my  duty,  in  my  humble  and 
limited  sphere  of  action,  to  do  all  that  lies  in  my 
power  to  cause  it  to  be  more  fully  known  and  cir- 
culated, by  recommending  it  to  the  notice  of  all  my 
acquaintances,  and  using  every  means  in  my  power 
to  stimulate  them  to  procure  and  read  it  for  them- 
selves. 

I offer  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  having  brought 
this  your  valuable  work  before  the  public ; and  I 
do  sincerely  hope,  and  not  less  sincerely  believe, 
that  The  Builder  will  be  able  to  prosecute  his 
work  till  the  building  he  has  undertaken  has  ex- 
tended throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
building  world,  and  its  top  reached  the  clouds. 

If  you  think  this  worthy  of  a place  in  your  truly 
valuable  work,  I shall  be  very  happy  to  see  it  ap- 
pear in  your  next ; but  if  not,  do  not  encumber 
The  Builder’s  hands  with  this  lump  of  useless 
material,  which  will  not  facilitate  the  raising  of  the 
structure,  nor  grace  it  when  finished.  Wishing  you 
every  success, 

I am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Titchmarsh,  April  22nd,  1843.  G.  E. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, 

“ We  pay  little  attention  to  advice,  because  we 
are  seldom  thought  of  in  it ; the  person  who  gives  it 
either  contents  himself  to  laydown  (ex  cathedra) 
certain  vague  general  maxims,  and  ‘ wise  saws, 
■which  we  knew  before,  or  instead  of  considering 
■what  we  ought  to  do,  recommends  what  he  himself 
would  do.  He  merely  substitutes  his  own  will,  ca- 
price, and  prejudices  for  ours,  and  expects  us  to  be 
guided  by  them.  Instead  of  changing  places  with  us 
(to  see  what  is  best  to  be  done  under  given  circum- 
stances) he  insists  upon  our  looking  at  the  question 
from  his  point  of  view,  and  acting  in  such  a manner 
as  to  please  him.  This  is  not  at  all  reasonable,  for 
one  man’s  meat,  according  to  the  old  adage,  is  another 
man’s  poison ; and  it  is  not  strange,  starting  from 
such  opposite  premises,  we  should  seldom  join  in  a 
conclusion,  and  that  the  art  of  giving  and  taking  ad- 
vice is  little  better  than  a game  at  cross  purposes.”— 
Eazlitt. 

Let  me  preface  the  few  remarks  that  I am  about 
to  make  with  the  hope  that  I shall  be  exonerated 
from  any  idea  of  setting  myself  up  as  a dictator  on 
architectural  matters,  had  I even  the  vanity  to  come 
forward  in  such  guise.  There  is  no  doubt  that  your 
readers  would  reply  as  Dean  Swift  did  on  a similar 
occasion  to  a forward  aspirant,  and  request  me  “ to 
set  down  again.”  But  I am  well  aware,  that  I do 
not  possess  the  competent  knowledge  for  so  learned 
an  office,  and  sincerely  trust  that  the  thoughts  I am 
about  to  hazard  will  meet  with  indulgence 
from  those  that  take  the  trouble  to  perusa 
this  letter.  The  aphorism  with  which  I head 
this,  forcibly  applies,  in  my  opinion,  to  archi- 
tectural discussion,  and  the  ottering  of  advice 
on  architectural  subjects.  There  are  very  few  that 
like  to  own  the  superiority  of  others,  and  for  that 
reason  very  few  follow  advice,  however  excellent  it 
may  be,  as  they  by  so  doing  tacitly  acknowledge 
their  own  inferiority,  and  the  greater  knowledge  of  | 
the  adviser  to  the  advised.  This  preamble  finished,  j 
brings  me  to  the  subject  I have  in  view  in  the 
thoughts  raised  in  the  mind  by  the  letter  ol  your 
able  correspondent  Mr.  Walheim,  on  the  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued  by  the  architectural  student. 
The  student  is  like  a traveller  setting  out  on  a long 
journey  : he  associates  himself  on  the  road  with 
Perseverance,  Patience,  Study,  and  Fashion  ; his 
destiny  is  the  city  of  Fame,  Perseverance  and  Study- 
urge  him  on  his  path,  while  Fashion  wishes  him,  as 
he  is  poor,  to  make  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Wealth, 
but  Study  advises  that  he  first  get  well  known  to 
Fame,  and  the  journey  from  thence  to  Wealth  is 
easy  and  free  from  danger.  Is  not  this  the  end  of 
our  wishes,  the  hope  that  our  names  may  be,  as  it 
were,  embalmed  and  live  in  history — is  it  not  this 
ambition  that  supports  us  when  neglected  and  in 
poverty  ? and  how  is  that  desired  goal  to  be  arrived 


at,  but  by  close  investigation  and  application  ? if 
the  traveller  on  his  journey  wishes  to  slake  his 
thirst,  Fashion  points  out  many  streams  that  cross 
the  path,  the  waters  gurgle  over  their  stouy  and 
shallow  bed,  bright  and  refreshing,  but  the  few 
drops  the  wearied  traveller  obtains  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  are  not  sufficient  to  allay  the  parched 
mouth,  till  Study,  arriving  to  his  aid,  points  out 
the  fountain  head  from  whence  the  streams  descend; 
thither  he  hastes,  and  inhales  a copious  and  refresh- 
ing draught.  So  let  the  student  proceed  to  the 
Fountain  of  Architecture,  let  him  investigate  and 
anatomize  each  style,  in  all  he  will  find  something 
to  admire,  something  to  condemn;  let  his  eye, 
whilst  it  roams  o’er  the  varied  beauties  of  each, 
organize  and  arrange  the  whole,  so  that  he  give  not 
birth  to  some  monstrous  conception,  and  place  the 
head  of  the  elephant  on  the  body  of  the  cat.  He 
must  remember  what  one  of  the  old  writers  says, 

“ that  a good  parlour  in  Egypt  might  make  a better 
cellar  in  England.”  Let  him  be  zealous  iu  his 
calling,  but  also  let  him  eschew  bigotry  ; if  his  eye 
finds  delight  in  the  classic  beauty  of  the  Parthenon, 
let  him  not  use  the  language  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
who,  speaking  of  the  Gothic  arch,  says,  “ On 
account  of  their  weakness  and  unsightliness,  they 
ought  to  be  for  ever  excluded  out  of  all  buildings.” 
He  must  remember  the  twelve  qualifications  re- 
quired in  an  architect,  as  enumerated  by  Vitruvius, 

“ that  he  be  docile  and  ingenious,  literate,  skilled 
in  designing,  in  geometry,  optics,  arithmetic, 
history,  philosophy,  music,  medicine,  law,  and 
astrology.”  Should  he  be  an  enthusiast,  and  revel 
in  the  romantic  beauties  of  Westminster,  let  him 
not  condemn  the  glories  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 

A modern  architectural  writer,  speaking  of  the 
Temple  of  Erectheus,  situated  on  the  Acropolis, 
says  that  it  was  partly  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Mount  Sinai ; and  in  this  remark  he  merely  follows 
in  the  steps  of  Villapandus,  who  affirms  that  the 
Greeks  obtained  their  knowledge  of  architecture 
from  the  Egyptians  and  Tyrians,  the  latter  of  whom 
were  employed  merely  as  artificers  in  the  great 
work  of  the  temple,  and  that  the  rules  of  architec- 
ture were  delivered  by  the  Almightly  himself  to 
Solomon. 

Before  I close  my  letter,  might  I hazard  a con- 
jecture as  to  the  origin  of  the  Corinthian  foliated 
and  caulicolated  capital.  “ The  invention  of  this 
order  is  ascribed  to  Callimachus,  an  Athenian 
sculptor  (by  most  of  the  moderns,  after  Vitruvius), 
who  passing  by  the  tomb  of  an  Athenian  lady,  over 
which  a basket  had  been  placed  covered  by  a tile 
(stellc),  the  whole  having  been  set  on  the  root  of  an 
acanthus,  as  the  plant  sprung  up,  the  branches  en- 
compassed the  basket,  and  bending  down  at  the  top, 
under  the  corners  of  the  tile,  formed  a sort  of 
volute.”  Might  not  the  supposition  be  more  cor- 
rect, that  the  idea  was  originated  from  some  monu- 
mental column  placed  by  the  grave  and  headed  by 
a sepulchral  stelloe,  and  by  referring  to  Stuart  and 
Gandy,  it  will  be  found  that  the  acanthus  was  a 
favourite  ornament  with  sculptors  for  sepulchral 
adornment.  I remain,  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 
April  27,  1843.  Officinator. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  iEdificans,  may  see. 
the  composition  he  inquires  about  in  front  of  Pen- 
tonville  Prison  ; it  was  mixed  with  gas-tar,  Thames 
gravel,  and  broken  brick,  and  sifted  through  a sieve, 
the  mesh  of  which  to  be  determined  by  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  surface  required ; it  is  laid  three  inches 
thick,  ha.ing  about  two  inches  of  lime  rubbish, 
coarse  gravel,  or  any  refuse  from  the  building, 
underneath.  That  used  for  the  carriage-way  is 
mixed  with  a portion  of  broken  granite,  and  is  laid 
six  inches  thick.  It  is  best  suited  to  parts  not  ex- 
posed to  the  sun. 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  its  being  water- 
proof. 

I remain,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

T.  Launi, 

April  27,  1843.  Clerk  of  Works. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I have  before  me  at  this  present  time  the 
original  plans  of  a building  erected  in  Liverpool, 
and  completed  in  October,  1827,  heated  and  venti- 
lated by  flues  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  as 
shewn  in  Mr.  Hope’s  plans,  or  nearly  so.  A com- 
mon strong  cast-iron  hot  hearth  was  required,  and 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  building  for  drying  certain 
articles  (in  common  use  in  the  building)  ; the  hot 
hearth  was  also  used  without  any  alteration  in  the 
ironwork,  for  heating  the  building  with  hot  air. 
The  building  is  two  stories  high,  of  12  and  11  feet ; 
112  feet  long,  by  19  feet  wide  inside,  and  is  divided 
on  the  ground-floor  into  three  rooms  and  a stair- 
case. The  floor  above  is  divided  into  14  rooms 
and  the  staircase. 

The  whole  building  was  well  warmed  and  venti- 
lated by  this  means,  and  continues  so  to  this  day, 
and,  I believe,  without  any  repairs.  There  cannot 
be  any  doubt  this  plan  was  in  use  long  before,  but  I 


had  not  seen  it  adopted  to  heating  apartments, 
though  I had  seen  it  used  years  before  for  ventila- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Bernhardt  may  have  each 
easily  invented  stoves  for  heating  the  air,  and  very 
different  from  each  other,  but  I am  positive  the 
system  was  in  use  in  Liverpool  upwards  of  twenty 
years  since;  and  if  either  Mr.  H.  or  Mr.  B.  claim 
the  invention,  they  will  both  be,  I firmly  believe, 
mistaken.  But  Mr.  H.,  in  his  last  letter,  I think, 
does  not  lay  claim  to  the  general  plan,  but  to  the 
stove  only,  which  he  says  is  quite  different  from 
Mr.  B.'s.  Who  was  or  is  the  inventor  I cannot 
tell ; but  having  used  the  method  so  long  since, 
and  with  success,  I should  not  have  the  least  hesita- 
tion in  adopting  the  method  again  to-morrow,  and 
that  without  any  fear  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
arise  from  infringing  any  person’s  patent.  I can 
readily  satisfy  any  of  your  numerous  readers  with 
reference  to  the  building,  or  you,  Mr.  Editor,  with 
a rough  copy  of  the  plans.  I am,  Sir,  in  very 
great  haste,  your  obedient  servant,  T.  H.  C. 
Ruthin,  1st  May,  1843. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Could  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  which  part  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich 
was  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Inigo 
Jones  ? 

I would  not  have  troubled  you  with  the  question, 
but  I cannot  discover  which  is  the  part. 

The  Royal  Academy  having  offered  their  silver 
medal  for  the  best  drawing  of  that  part,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  I should  not  make  any  mistake 
with  regard  to  it. 

I am,  yours  obediently, 

An  Architectural  Student  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — A correspondent  of  yours,  signing  him- 
self “ W.”  iu  your  last  week’s  Journal,  inquires  if 
there  is  any  architectural  subscription  library  in 
London.  I feel  pleasure  in  gratifying  the  wishes  of 
yourself  and  the  inquirer  by  informing  you  that  a 
plan  has  been  long  maturing,  and  is  nearly  perfected, 
for  opening  an  extensive  library  both  for  town  and 
country,  a detail  prospectus  of  which  will  appear  in 
your  journal,  when  quite  prepared,  and  I trust  it  will 
merit  your  valuable  support. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A Subscriber  and  Advertiser 
to  your  “ Builder.” 

P.S.  It  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that  nearly 
all  the  useful  suggestions  offered  by  you  are  em- 
bodied in  our  plan.  

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I was  highly  delighted  with  the  honourable, 
offer  made  by  you  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  an 
“ humble  mechanic,”  and  should  be  very  happy 
indeed  to  see  your  proposition  brought  to  bear,  for 
the  which  I tender  you  my  best  thanks. 

An  evening  school  of  this  description  I have  often 
sought  and  inquired  for,  but  in  vain. 

When  I first  came  to  London,  I went  to  the  re- 
sidence of  the  late  “ M.  A.  Nicholson,”  but  to  my 
great  disappointment  I found  that  he  had  exchanged 
worlds  a short  time  previous.  At  the  same  time  I 
procured  his  excellent  work  on  Handrailing,  which 
you  strongly  recommended  to  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents in  a recent  number  of  The  Builder. 

I myself  should  esteem  it  a privilege  to  have  my 
name  enrolled  as  one  to  form  a class  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  so  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  exalted 
and  delightful  a science. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  noble  and 
laudable  undertaking, 

Believe  me  ever  to  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

A Working  Mechanic. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Having  seen  in  No.  11  of  The  Builder 
a letter  addressed  to  you  by  a carpenter  who  wishes 
to  obtain  a knowledge  of  staircases  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  architecture,  you  have  had  the  kindness 
to  suggest,  in  case  a number  of  young  men  would 
form  themselves  into  a class,  you  would  guarantee 
to  bring  forward  a person  of  first-rate  qualification  to 
instruct  them  in  architectural  delineations,  &c. ; now, 
I,  as  well  as  a friend  of  mine,  are  anxious  of  be- 
coming members  of  such  a class,  and  in  case  the 
person  you  may  appoint  may  consider  it  necessary 
for  the  better  illustiation  of  his  subjects  to  have 
models,  we  will  willingly  tender  our  services  in 
making  such  as  he  may  suggest. 

Your  humble  servant,  \V  . G. 


The  site  of  the  Church  proposed  to  be  erected 
at  Malvern  Link,  in  the  parish  of  Leigh,  has  been 
given  by  Earl  Somers,  in  addition  to  a subscription 
of  500/.  About  1,300/.  have  been  subscribed  to- 
wards this  object,  and  the  farmers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood have  undertaken  to  convey  the  whole  of  the 
building  materials  to  the  spot. 
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We  would  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of 
our  Country  Subscribers  to  the  mode  we  hare 
adopted  of  signifying  to  them,  when  the  period  of 
their  subscriptions  expire,  and  when  they  become 
due — the  substitution  of  a blue  envelope  to  their 
paper  instead  of  one  of  the  ordinary  nature. 


THE  BUILDER, 

WO.  SIV. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  13,  1843. 

NEW  PRISON,  LEEDS. 

Immediately  upon  the  information  falling 
in  our  way,  that  a new  prison  was  about  to  be 
erected  for  the  borough  of  Leeds,  and  that  the 
architects  of  the  whole  country  were  solicited 
by  public  advertisement  to  give  to  that  borough 
and  their  country  the  benefit  of  their  common 
contributions  on  the  subject  of  prison  arrange- 
ments, involving,  as  this  must  necessarily  do, 
a large  amount  of  personal  labour  and  the 
study  of  many  minds,  and  a considerable  ex- 
pense— immediately,  we  resolved  to  contribute 
our  part  to  the  common  stock,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  competing  architects,  by  furnishing  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  which  we  thought 
our  position  entitled  us  to  ask  for,  and  enabled 
us  to  give.  We  lost  no  time  in  at  once  apply- 
ing to  the  Home  Office  for  permission  to  ex- 
amine the  New  Model  Prison,  intending  to 
make  it  the  groundwork  of  our  ratiocinations, 
as  we  knew  it  to  be  the  exemplar  required  to 
be  conformed  to,  in  its  main  particulars,  by  the 
government.  We  were  surprised  that  a week's 
elapse  should  have  produced  us  no  reply,  upon 
which  we  wrote  again,  and  the  cool  official  an- 
swer was,  that  “ Secretary  Sir  James  Graham 
hath  no  information  to  communicate  relative 
to  the  New  Model  Prison.”  No  apology  was 
made  for  the  delay,  nor,  indeed,  had  the  an- 
swer a direct  bearing  upon  our  application ; 
we  asked  not  for  information,  but  in  the  most 
respectful  manner  sought  that  permission  to 
go  over  the  New  Model  Prison,  which  we 
considered  the  government  would  gladly  ac- 
cord, stating  our  object  to  be  the  promotion  of 
clear  and  sound  views  of  prison  economy,  for 
the  benefit  of  this  competition,  and  through 
it  by  consequence  for  the  country. 

Now,  we  think  we  are  not  presuming  too 
much  for  ourselves,  and  indeed  we  throw  all 
personal  considerations  out  of  the  question, 
in  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  Home  Office, 
us  any  thing  but  correct ; putting  courtesy 
aside  entirely,  we  are  disposed  to  make  a stand 
at  this  point,  not  in  any  pompous  or  imperti- 
nent spirit  of  stickling,  not  in  any  disrespect 
of  authority;  far  from  it  (the  authority  has 
less  of  respect  for  self  than  he  entertains  for 
it);  but  we  consider  a principle  violated,  or 
rather  a principle  enunciated  in  such  conduct, 
against  which,  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  it 
is  our  duty  to  take  a strong  exception.  The 
Home  Office  has  its  special  duty  in  presidin'* 
over  the  management  of  this  question  : it  has 
taken  the  lead  in  determining  many  points  re- 
ferring to  the  architectural  arrangement  of 
prisons.  It  employed  Major  Jebb  originally 
in  the  contrivance  and  construction  of  the 
prison  at  Pentonville,  which  it  sets  forth  as 
a model  for  the  guidance  and  imitation  of  fu- 
ture operators ; and  unless  it  intends  that 
Major  Jebb,  or  a staff  under  his  command, 
shall  direct  the  new  erections  called  for  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  by  the  new  views  of 
prison  discipline  enforced  by  the  government, 
or  assumes  that  Major  Jebb  has  concentered 


within  himself  and  this  prison  the  perfection 
and  fulness  of  contrivance — it  is  a duty,  we  say, 
that  it  owes  to  the  profession  of  architecture, 
to  give  it  every  facility  for  understanding  the 
views  of  government,  and  for  enlarging  upon 
them ; and  we  know  of  no  way  so  simple  as 
the  one  we  ventured  to  offer  in  putting  our 
humble  service  voluntarily  and  zealously,  as 
we  proposed,  in  requisition. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  be  understood  as 
saying  one  word  of  a disrespectful  nature 
in  reference  to  the  office  over  which  Sir  James 
Graham  presides,  or  of  the  government  of 
which  he  is  a member,  or  of  himself  ; the 
appointment  which  lie  holds,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  personal  character  and  great  talent, 
demands  from  us  that  which  is  understood  in 
the  enlarged  and  literal  sense  of  the  word 
loyalty — but  is  there  nothing  demanded  for  the 
profession  of  which  we  are  the  humble,  and  it 
may  be  said  the  unworthy  representative  ? is 
there  no  loyalty,  no  respect  due  to  it  ? has  it 
no  functions,  no  dignities  that  invest  its  mem- 
bers with  more  than  their  own  mere  person- 
ality? It  has,  and  it  shall  have;  it  is  for  this 
that  we  stand  forward — it  is  for  this  that  we 
write — it  is  for  this  that  we  exist. 

Yes,  Architecture  must  take  a different 
place  in  the  popular  estimation  before  it  can 
be  fully  accredited,  and  before  this  country  can 
hope  to  regain  the  lustre  which  the  former 
doings  of  its  architects  obtained  for  it.  A sad 
disparagement  of  opinion,  as  discreditable  to  the 
profession  that  endures  as  to  the  public  that 
entertains  it,  prevails  on  the  subject  of  art  and 
artists ; artists  are  regarded  as  inferior  to 
traders,  commercial  men,  jobbers — it  takes  no 
stand  of  equality  with  the  other  professions  ; 
the  law  and  the  army  and  navy  appear  to  be 
recognized  as  the  qualifying  oideals  of  men 
entitled  to  legislate  and  to  govern  ; but  artists, 
among  whom  architects  are  reckoned,  are 
thought  to  be  of  that  class  of  poor  devils — like 
garret  poets  and  authors — who  should  to  all 
time  personify  that  nondescript  thing  in 
humanity  that  exists  by  a conceded  privilege, 
and  fights  a constant  battle  with  a poverty 
which  the  common  consent  assigns  for  its 
sovereign  and  tormentor. 

Matters  can  never  be  as  they  should  be  with 
this  disturbance  of  the  social  and  political 
balance.  Art  and  literature  have  as  strong  a 
claim  to  the  coronet  and  its  immunities  and 
privileges,  as  territorial  wealth,  ancestral  dig- 
nity, forensic  ability,  the  valour  of  the  sword, 
or  commercial  renown  ; politics  are  not  a trade 
requiring  a special  apprenticeship,  they  have 
been  so  regarded  and  so  degraded.  We  have  our 
thoughts  now  fixed  upon  one  who  lived  in  times 
when  far  different  views  animated  the  common- 
alty, and  far  different  results  flowed  from  their 
prevalence.  An  architect,  the  illustrious  William 
of  Wykeham,  was  hissovereign’sand  the  people’s 
trust;  it  was  not  incompatible  with  his  devoted 
pursuit  of  art  to  be  a councillor  of  state.  Nor 
was  a later  scion  of  the  same  stock,  the  equally 
illustrious  Wren,  deemed  to  be  unfitted  for  the 
high  trust  of  his  countrymen  because  he 
was  an  artist— No  ! And  Architecture  must 
again  assert  her  true  dignity ; she  must  claim 
for  herself  a large  and  a leading  share  in  the 
philosophy  of  life,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  the  country  in  which  her  place  is 
established  must  be  the  renown  and  the  respect 
which  attends  and  encircles  her. 

It  no  doubt  required  of  Major  Jebb  to  bring 
the  resources  of  a comprehensive  mind  to  the 
question  of  designing  the  New  Model  Prison  ; 
it  was  not  a mere  matter  of  brick  and  mortar, 
but  one  of  vast  political  and  moral  involvements ; 
and  how  can  it  be  expected  that  other  archi- 


tects and  designers  are  to  tread  in  the  steps  in 
which  it  was  thought  necessary  for  Major  Jebb 
to  walk,  without  having  their  minds  thoroughly 
awakened,  as  his  was,  to  all  the  pertinencies 
that  link  with  the  question  of  criminal  punish- 
ment and  the  correction  of  the  criminal  ? We 
lament  that  this  opportunity  has  been  thrown 
away,  for  so  we  regard  it  now,  the  time  being 
so  short ; but  we  shall  not  fail  to  recur  to  it  on 
a fitting  opportunity;  in  the  meantime,  we 
may  recommend  to  those  who  are  entering 
upon  this  competition,  to  procure  a copy  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News  of  January  7th,  where 
they  will  find  a detail  of  plans,  obtained  or 
permitted  under  some  auspices  which  we  think 
we  have,  without  the  least  disparagement  of 
that  excellent  paper,  a much  stronger  claim  to. 
There  is  an  excellent  series  of  papers,  too,  on 
the  question  of  criminal  jurisprudence  by  Mr. 
Sampson,  published  by  Highlcv,  of  Fleet- 
street,  which  it  would  be  well  to  read,  and  the 
reports  of  the  Parliamentary  committees  ; with 
this  recommendation  we  must  close  the  subject 
for  the  present. 


SURVEY  OF  LONDON. 

At  length  a becoming  spirit  is  about  being 
manifested  on  this  subject,  but  still  we  must 
complain  of,  or  rather  blame,  the  apathy  of  the 
Profession.  They  deserve  all  the  disrespect 
and  obloquy  that  is  heaped  upon  them,  and  the 
low  estimate  of  public  opinion,  of  which  we 
have  treated  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  if  they 
do  not  vindicate  themselves  by  a manly,  and, 
we  will  say,  a truly  artistic  feeling.  We  have 
authority  for  stating  that  the  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Engineers  are  imbued  by  the 
spirit  of  gentlemen  in  this  matter,  and  are  not 
at  all  anxious  to  be  employed  on  the  irregular 
service  of  surveying  the  city  of  London, 
while  its  own  surveyors  sit  idly  by  and  mope  or 
grumble  at  the  indignity.  A meeting  will 
shortly  be  called,  several  names  of  gentlemen 
willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  proper  mea- 
sures of  representation  to  government,  have 
been  sent  in  to  us,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive any  additional  ones  which  the  sense  of 
duty,  or  a feeling  of  approbation  of  our  views 
may  induce  any  gentleman  to  forward  us. 


BUILDERS’  INSTITUTE  OR  SCHOOL. 

"We  have  received  a dozen  names  of  students 
all  anxious  and  eager  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  offer  we  made  to  establish  a school  for  in- 
struction in  building  draughtsmanship,  model- 
ling,  &c.,  and  we  have  also  had  applications 
from  gentlemen  competent  to  take  a part  in 
the  management  of  the  establishment.  Our 
view  is,  and  it  is  the  view  of  all  with  whom  we 
have  conversed,  that  hundreds  of  building 
artificers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
which  such  an  Institute,  properly  conducted, 
will  open  to  them.  And  we  must  confess  to  a 
little  reluctance,  it  may  be  called  a coyness  on 
our  part  to  assume  the  lead  in  so  important  a 
business.  We  have,  however,  done  the  best  to 
wash  our  hands  of  any  charge  of  presumption, 
by  putting  in  train  an  overture  to  the  Council 
of  Education — that  they  would  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility,  and  by  assigning 
apartments  in  Somerset  House  in  connection 
with  the  School  of  Design,  and  by  appointing 
masters,  with  all  the  ample  provision  that  a 
national  grant  of  5,000/.  awards  them — with 
models,  and  the  means  of  procuring  models  in 
profusion — give  to  the  practical  genius  of  our 
countrymen  the  benefit  of  all  that  good  which 
is  so  eminently  within  their  power  to  confer. 

But  whether  or  not  our  suggestion  be 
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. ,•  . .h»  main  obioct  shall  I Jean  Tcxier,  an  inhabitant  of  . Chartres,  was 

adopted  in  this  respect,  the  ^ J ^ I the  architect  on  this  occasion : the  work  was 


* , ...  the  arcnucci  on  ims  uutasiuu . 

be  carried  out — whether  the  national  vote  ot  cominencC(1  in  1507  and  finished  in  1514.  1 he 
5,000/.  have  a portion  doled  out  for  this  great  j forcman  0f  the  works  received  about  six  or 
end,  or  not  five  farthin 


come  from  it — the 


j a day,  and  the  workmen  only  five, 

Builders’  School  must  and  s/ltlM  be  established^.  1 ^^,J^^|oW7down  iri^GOl ; 

We  invite,  therefore,  all  those  who  are  anxious  ^ w°g  rebuljt  in  1602  in  the  stone  ot  Vernon, 
its  benefits  to  come  forward  with  by  Cjau(ie  Augc,  a sculptor  of  Lyons,  four 


to  secure  : 


promptitude.  If  the  numbers  be  large,  the  ex-  feet  higher  than  it  was  before. 

....  . - - - j i—  w«  Jinni.  5t  I The  dedication  of  the  cathedral  took  place 


pense  will  be  less;  and  in  any  case  we  hope  it 
may  be  arranged  so  as  very  little,  if  at  all,  to 
exceed  the  rate  at  which  the  government 
school  is  fixed  ; but  much  will  depend  upon 
numbers  and  the  amount  of  voluntary  aid 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  CHARTRES. 


It  appears  probable  from  some  ancient  ma- 
nuscripts, that  the  Cathedral  of  Charires  was 
oHcinallv  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Druidi- 


cal  temple. 

St.  Savinien  and  St.  Potentien,  founders  of 


the  metropolitan  church  of  Sens,  coming  to 
Chartres,  St.  Aventin,  their  disciple,  built  the 
first  Christian  church  in  that  city,  about  the 
end  of  the  3rd  century.  The  faithful  suffered 
great  persecution  under  the  Roman  dominion 
but,  in  313,  under  the  empemr  Constantine 
the  inhabitants  ot  Chartres  founded,  in 
junction  with  their  bishop,  a temple  to  (lot 
upon  the  very  spot  where  the  church  not 


stands. 


on  the  17th  October,  1260,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Holy  Virgin:  Peter  de  Mainey, 
seventy-sixth  bishop  of  Chartres,  officiated  on 
the  occasion. 

Built  upon  the  top  of  a hill,  the  cathedral 
rises  majestically  over  the  city  ; and  the  extra- 
ordinary height  of  the  steeple  makes  it  a most 
conspicuous  object  from  a distance.  The  old 
steeple  was  342  French  feet  in  height,  and 
the  new  one  378. 

The  exterior  is  decorated  with  a great 
number  of  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  interesting 
memorials  of  the  state  of  art  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries:  they  arc  exceedingly 
well  executed,  so  much  so  as  to  distinguish 
them  from  most  of  the  works  of  that  time. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  all  the  archi- 
tectural ornaments  of  the  building. 

The  south  door  is  approached  by  a vast 
porch,  of  admirable  style  and  construction ; 
traces  of  painting  and  gilding  still  remain  on 
the  figures  of  this  magnificent  fa<;ade. 

Thcnorth  door  is  ina  severer  style.  “ This,” 


sented  in  bas-relief,  and  the  whole  is  framed 
in  and  surmounted  by  the  most  elegant  orna- 
ments.  ... 

The  lobby,  constructed  before  the  choir  in 
1100,  was  destroyed  in  1772,  at  which  time 
some  new  embellishments  were  added  to  the 
building,  which  were  unfortunately  marked  by 
the  bad  taste  of  that  period,  contrasting  disad- 
vantageous^ with  the  other  parts  of  the  edi- 
fice. 

The  underground  vaults  of  this  church  are 
very  extensive  : and  in  that  part  of  them  situ- 
ated under  the  choir  are  thirteen  chapels,  one 
of  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1836,  a fire  broke  out 
in  this  fine  cathedral,  which  destroyed  the 
whole  of  the  roofs,  the  wood- work  of  the 
steeples,  and  other  parts  of  the  building.  The 
damage  was  estimated  at  about  40, 000/. — From 
the  Architect , Engineer , and  Surveyor. 


NEW  BUILDING  ACT— MARYLEBONE 
VESTRY. 


—•••T  , , , , i ...  otJ  says  M.  Jolimon,  “ is  the  richest  in  its  details. 

This  church  was -burnt  about  the  year  bo8  J ch  or  peristyle  is  raised  upon  seven 
by  the  Normans,  who  entered  the  town  undei  ‘ and  presents  three  grand  arcades,  which 

the  pretext  of  receiving  baptism  there.  Re-  ar/g’urmolfute(1  by  abies  corresponding  with 
bmltby  Bishop  Gilbert,  the  ehurcK  again  h entrances  below,  ami  sustained  by 

suffered  m the  nt  between  Thjbaud  and  and  columnSi  which,  as  well  as  the 

Richard,  duke  of  Normandy.  In  1040,  .teas  Y roof  ^ sui,ob|  a(]orned  with  statues 
again  reduced  to  ashes  by  lightning  being  bas-reliefs." 

, , i i .1.  i ........  churches  1 


probably  built  of  wood,  as  were  many 
of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries.  T 


of  the  bth  and  t tn  centuries.  i J'  P°“ ^ present  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets  of  the 
Fulbert,  who  was  bishop  at  this  time,  sought  ^ TcJt.m*;nt  whoso  n,mM  are  written  in 
the  assistance  ot  the  dlfterent  sovereigns  of  Mc  c|]anlctcr  on  t|,c  co„soles  which  sup- 
Etirope  for  the  re-construction  ot  the  building,  ,h  and  inccs  and  r5„ns  „f  ce|c. 

devoting  for  three  years  his  own  income  o amo^  whom  arc  Pierre  de  Mauclerc, 

the  same  object.  A large  sum  was  consequently  | duky  of  Brittany,  and  Alice  his  wife.  The 

vaulted  roofs  of  this  peristyle  are  also  richly 
adorned  with  groups  of  figures,  representing 
scriptural  scenes. 

Above  the  porch  is  seen  the  upper  part  of  the 
doorway,  flanked  by  two  small  octagonal 
turrets,  as  well  as  by  two  large  square  towers, 


The  great  statues  fixed  to  the  columns  re- 


raised. 

We  have  little  idea,  at  the  present  time, 
with  what  zeal  and  perseverance  Christians 
then  devoted  themselves  to  such  enterprises : 
they  frequently  undertook  severe  manual 
labour  in  the  erection  of  new  churches  ; and 
pilgrims  even  came  from  Rouen  and  other 
places  to  assist  in  its  execution. 

These  pilgrimages  and  labours  were  per- 
formed with  the  best  intentions.  The  persons 
who  undertook  them  generally  made  up  their 
past  quarrels,  and  many  a process  of  law  was 
thus  determined.  They  nominated  a chief, 
who  allotted  to  each  his  employment;  the 
works  were  executed  in  the  fine  season  of  the 
year;  wax  tapers  were  placed  in  the  waggons 
round  the  building,  and  hymns  and  canticles 
occupied  the  night.  Thus  were  executed 
most  of  those  marvellous  constructions  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  bear  in  their  conception 
and  execution  a character  of  unity  and  gran- 
deur impressed  upon  them  by  the  fervent  piety 
of  the  founders.  With  such  means  at  com- 
mand, we  may  understand  how  those  gigantic 
monuments,  which  seem  to  have  required  ages 
for  their  erection,  may  have  been  completed  in 
a few  years.  But  still  we  may  doubt  the  as- 
sertion of  the  historians,  who  state  that  the 
construction  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres, 
such  as  it  now  exists,  occupied  only  eight 


A committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
several  clauses  in  this  Act  met  at  the  Court 
House  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  H.  Biers  in 
the  chair.  It  was  resolved,  that  several  of 
the  clauses  in  the  new  Bill  interfering  with  or 
repealing  parts  of  the  local  acts  of  this  parish  ; 
and  also  that  other  parts  of  the  Act,  being  op- 
pressive and  uncalled  for,  ought  to  be  opposed. 
That  the  vestry  clerk  be  directed  to  write  to 
the  county  and  borough  members,  to  receive  a 
deputation  from  this  committee  upon  the  ob- 
jectionable clauses  in  the  Bill,  and  that  they  be 
requested  to  oppose  the  same  in  Parliament. 


LEEDS  NEW  PRISON. 


years.  , _ . .ne 

the  12th  century,  and  it  is  probably  built  over  tbg 
the  constructions  of  Fulbert,  of  which  only  • ug 
the  vaults  and  other  concealed  parts  might  . 

have  remained.  According  to  the  testimony  This  ed, fine  is  300  French  feet  in  length, 
of  otherdocuments.it  was  130  years  before  1 03  rn  breadth,  and  10G  feet  in  height  to  the 
the  edifice  was  consecrated.  ’ ro°,f-  Jl.e  windows  of  the  nave,  the  transepts 

In  1088,  the  Princess  Maud,  widow  of  »”?  the  chaPe,ls  are  adorned  with  figures  of 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  caused  the  b°>y  *”d  a Kr'at  nH,"bcr  of  subjects 

central  building  to  be  covered  with  lead,  for  the  Bible,  as  well  as  with  pictures  repre- 

the  entry  to  the  rare,  the  grand  portal,  and  senting  the  corporations  of  thcarts  and  sciences, 
wbat  is  now  called  the  old  steeple  were  not  M'"1'  contributed  by  the, r doctrines  or  the 
fioished  till  1145.  The  other  steeple  was  built  labour  of  their  hands  to  the  construction  of  the 
of  stone  up  to  a certain  height  only,  and  was  splendid  edifice. 

terminated  bv  a pointed  wooden  spire,  covered  1°  (be  circular  parts  of  the  windows  are 
with  lead.  This  was  burnt  by  lightning  in  represented  the  kings,  dukes,  and  other  per- 
1506,  and  the  six  bells  suspended  in  it  were  sons  of  note  who  were  benefactors  to  the  edi- 
melted.  It  was  consequently  determined  to  fice : — their  shields  are  emblazoned,  and  they 
re-construct  the  spire  in  stone:  Louis  XII.  are  mounted  on  richly  caparisoned  horses, 
gave  2,000  livres  towards  defraying  the  ex-  I The  screen  of  the  choir  is  a very  remarkable 
pense,  and  indulgences  were  granted  to  persons  work  ; on  it  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
who  were  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  work.  J our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary  are  repre 


It  is  not  certainly  of  earlier  date  than 


with  flat  roofs,  and  terminated  by  a gable, 
adorned  with  a figure  of  the  Virgin.  The 
central  part  above  the  doorway  is  entirely 
filled  bv  a window,  divided  into  five  compart- 
ments, and  surmounted  by  a beautiful  rose  of 
regular  form. 

Two  grotesque  figures  are  sculptured  on 
two  buttresses  on  the  south  side  of  the  old 
tower,  one  of  which  represents  a sow  spinning, 
and  the  other  an  ass  playing  on  the  harp. 

The  inside  of  this  building  is  no  less  beauti- 
ful and  striking  than  its  exterior.  The  subdued 
light  which  penetrates  through  the  magnificent 
windows,  produces  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
an  almost  magical  effect. 

The  impressions  produced  by  this  temple 
are  heightened  in  effect  by  the  recollection  of 
the  memorable  events  of  which  it  has  been  the 
After  the  battle  of  Mens  en  Puelle, 
won  by  the  Flemings  on  the  18th  August, 
Philippe-lc-Bel  here  offered  to  the  Virgin  the 
armour  which  he  wore  in  tiie  conflict.  Philip 
of  Valois  came  here  to  render  thanks  to  the 
mother  of  our  Saviour  for  the  victory  of  Cassel, 
the  23rd  of  August,  132S.  And  in  this  church 
inquisher  of  the  League  bowed  his  victo- 
brow 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Designs  are  required  comprising  a com- 
plete set  of  plans,  sections,  elevations,  and  ex- 
planatory drawings,  accompanied  by  a general 
specification  of  the  manner  of  executing  the 
works,  sufficient  for  contracting  for  the  same, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  in  detail. 

The  principle  on  which  the  prison  is  to  be 
constructed  being  that  of  the  Model  Prison  at 
Pentonville,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
any  one  who  gives  designs  for  it  should  have 
seen  and  examined  that  prison. 

The  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  given 
in  arc  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Model 
plans,  descriptions,  and  schedules  furnished  by 
government. 

The  number  of  cells  is  to  be  kept  the  same 
as  in  the  government  plan,  but  the  form  of  the 
ground  selected  for  the  site  requires  an  altera- 
tion to  be  made  in  the  basement  story,  so  as  to 
place  it  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  building, 
and  such  other  alterations  may  be  made  in  the 
interior  arrangements  as  will  not  interfere' 
with  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  to  be  con- 
structed. 

All  exterior  walls  are  to  be  built  of  Braraley 
Fall  or  other  similar  stone. 

In  forming  his  plan,  the  architect  must  keep 
in  view  that  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  with 
provisions  for  warming  and  ventilation,  and 
including  the  prison  walls,  has  to  be  covered 
by  a sum  of  about  30,000/.,  and  the  Council 
are  anxious  to  bring  it  as  much  within  that 
sum  as  can  be  done  consistently  with  solidity 
of  construction,  and  an  appropriate  but  plain 
exterior. 

The  proposed  site  is  indicated  on  the  plan 
of  the  ground,  but  architects  may  select  the 
precise  position  which  they  think  most  suit- 
able, within  the  ten  acres  proposed  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

All  drawings  are  required  to  be  made  to  a 
scale  of  -yiy  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  and  the 
elevations  to  be  tinted  in  Sepia  only. 

A premium  of  150/.  will  be  given  for  the 
best  set  of  plans,  and  7 5/.  for  the  second  best. 

All  plans,  for  which  a premium  is  awarded, 
will  be  held  as  the  property  of  the  Council, 
but  the  Council  will  not  bind  themselves  to 
employ  the  person  whose  plans  obtain  either 
the  first  or  second  prize. 

The  designs  are  to  be  sent  with  a private 
mark,  accompanied  by  a sealed  letter  indorsed 
with  the  same  mark,  and  containing  the  name 
of  the  persons  who  send  them,  to  the  Town 
Clerk’s  Office,  before  the  21st  of  June  next. 

By  Order, 

Edwin  Eddison,  Town  Clerk, 
Town  Clerk’s  Office, 

58,  Albion-street,  Leeds, 

18th  April,  1843. 
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BERNHARDT’S  STOVE. 

TO  TI1E  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I am  happy  to  find  by  facts,  that  your  va- 
luable journal  is  not  only  read  and  esteemed  by  ar- 
chitects, builders,  and  the  students  and  workmen  in 
the  building  line,  but  by  gentlemen  in  other  stations. 

I have  had  the  pleasure  to  find  that  some  of  the 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  are  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  contentsof  your  journal. 

To  prove  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  correct, 

I think  it  my  duty,  in  answer  to  Mr.  T.  P.  Hope’s 
letter,  to  inform  the  readers  of  your  journal,  and 
particularly  Mr.  H.,  that,  shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  plans  and  sections  in  The  Builder, 
one  of  the  aldermen,  very  humanely  indeed,  gave 
orders  to  relieve  the  poor  prisoners  in  Whitecross- 
street  Prison,  from  the  suffocating  atmosphere  in 
their  wards,  by  introducing  the  ventilation  plan  (my 
patent-right)  so  liberally  offered  to  the  public  at 
large,  by  Mr.  Hope.  A Mr.  Dean  undertook  the 
task,  and  had  three  cylinders  of  plate-iron  erected, 
in  the  centre  of  the  ward  No.  7,  to  the  height  of 
the  room,  which  were  fixed  upon  cold  air  flues,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  below  the  floor  of  the  said 
ward. 

These  cylinders  are  perforated  at  the  top,  so  that 
the  cool  air  from  the  outside  escapes  above  head  in 
the  room  (by  the  same  principle  that  I introduced 
in  my  ventilation  plan  in  the  Earl  of  Lovelace's 
mansion,  and  in  the  committee  and  dining  rooms  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  six  years  ago).  To  each 
of  the  above-mentioned  cylinders  arc  fixed  square 
flues  of  the  same  metal,  close  to  the  ceiling,  which 
reach  through  the  wall  ; and  outside  the  building  is 
a cylindrical  tube  of  considerable  height,  fixed  upon 
the  square  flue,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  foul 
air  from  the  room  into  the  open  air. 

A friend  of  mine,  who  has  some  knowledge  of  my 
patent,  came  to  my  house  and  invited  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  said  prison,  and  there  I found  what 
1 have  stated.  Some  of  the  prisoners  complained 
of  the  obstruction  of  the  cylinders,  which  are  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  the  small  passage  between  the 
tables. 

I told  them  and  my  friend,  that  the  obstruction 
would  not  remain  long,  as  I was  quite  certain  the 
cylinders  would  not  ventilate  the  room,  and  that  the 
authorities  would,  therefore,  very  soon  give  orders 
for  them  to  be  taken  down.  Last  Saturday,  I went 
to  Guildhall  and  saw  the  alderman  who  I was 
told  had  ordered  Mr.  Dean  to  erect  the  said  venti- 
lating apparatus,  but  learned  from  him,  that  not 
he  but  another  alderman  had  given  the  order,  and 
that  the  whole  should  be  removed. 

I think  it  my  duty  to  state  this  to  the  readers  of 
this  journal,  and  to  beg  of  the  editor  the  favour  to 
furnish  his  readers  with  copies  of  the  letters  from 
architects,  physicians,  Ac.,  wherein  it  is  stated,  that 
my  system  of  ventilation  is  perfect,  when  erected 
under  my  direction,  which,  1 hope,  will  be  a suffi- 
cient reason  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  Mr.  Hope  to  give  drawings  and  explanations  of 
my  patent  apparatus  and  designs,  at  present.  I 
fear  the  public  might  be  deceived  by  men  quite  un- 
acquainted with  the  laws  of  nature  controlling  fire 
and  air,  and  my  science  and  myself  might  be  blamed 
for  the  blunders  of  ignorant  imitators. 

Mr.  Hope  seems  to  imagine  that  my  patent  con- 
tains only  one  apparatus,  as  shewn  in  No.  9 of  The 
Builder.  He  is,  therefore,  right  in  saying  “ that 
there  is  not  the  least  similarity  whatever  between 
my  patent  Brittannia  fire-grate  and  the  grate  shewn 
by  him  ; but  if  he  will  see  the  fire-grate  fixed  in 
the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Fry  and  Co.,  No.  130, 

; Fenchurch-street,  City,  or  see  my  specification, 
which  was  enrolled  in  June,  1835,  he  will  find  that 
I I have  secured  to  myself  the  right  of  warming  and 
. ventilating  with  open  fire-grates  one  or  several 
rooms,  and  that  the  construction  of  the  fire-grate, 

: chambers,  and  flues,  are  of  different  dimensions  to 
those  used  before  the  time  of  my  patent  specifi- 
: cation. 

If  the  readers  of  this  journal  will  peruse  the  Re- 
: port  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  ventilation  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  1S35,  they  will  find  that  the  first  class  of  scientific 
men  in  this  country  were  unable  to  mention  one 
i single  room  which  was  well  warmed  and  ventilated  ; 
i and  if  the  editor  will  be  kind  enough  to  insert  the 
: copies  of  letters  I have  before  alluded  to,  and  the 
jf  following  extract  from  the  Polytechnic  Journal, 
! No.  1,  the  public  will  find  that  my  statements  are 
It  true,  and  that,  on  the  continent  as  well,  no  man 
jt  existed  who  was  able  to  warm  and  ventilate  rooms 

Ic  or  buildings  as  perfectly  as  I have  done. 

Extract  from  the  Polytechnic  Journal,  No.  1, 
[ pages  7G-77 

I “ It  is  not  our  intention  to  prolong  this  article 
;1  by  entering  into  any  critical  examination  of  Mr. 
ll  Bernhardt’s  claim  to  be  the  discoverer  of  a new  law 
1c  of  nature.  Ve  are  saved  that  trouble  by  the  book 
|(  of  certificates,  one  or  two  of  which  we  shall  presently 


quote.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  first  question  put  by  Mr.  Bernhardt  on 
this  smoky  subject.  He  asks — 

44  What  are  those  fundamental  scientific  principles 
according  to  which  all  construction  for  fires,  without 
any  exception,  may  be  executed  without  previous 
experiment,  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  their  in- 
tended purpose  ? Does  anybody  understand  these 
fundamental  principles,  we  ask  ? 

“ Knowing  what  we  do  about  4 certificates’  gene- 
rally, we  place  little  faith  in  documents  of  that 
nature.  The  following,  however,  are  out  of  the 
common  way  : — 

“ By  his  Majesty’s  command  this  testimony  is 
given  to  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bernhardt,  that  he 
has  remedied  the  inconvenience  of  smoky  chimneys 
in  the  royal  palace  as  well  as  in  private  houses, 
although  all  former  attempts  to  do  so  have  proved 
ineffectual. 

(Signed)  “ V.  SnucKMAXX, 

44  Minister  for  Commercial  Affairs. 

“ Berlin,  22nd  April,  1831.” 

*'  In  my  dwelling-house,  now  built  four  years 
ago,  Louisen  Strasse,  No.  31,  there  diffused  itself, 
upon  the  lighting  of  the  fire,  so  much  smoke  in  the 
kitchen  that  the  tenants  were  not  able  to  bear  it. 
On  making  inquiries  about  the  remedying  of  this 
nuisance  with  several  competent  judges,  I got  from 
a royal  counsellor  in  architecture  the  mortifying  in- 
formation, that  with  respect  to  the  doing  away  with 
the  smoke  there  existed  no  fixed  knowledge  as  yet, 
and  that  the  cure  depended  upon  chance  only. 
That  this  object,  which  appears  ns  yet  impossible  to 
other  architects  and  technical  connoisseurs,  is  an 
easy  thing  for  the  architect,  Mr.  Bernhardt,  he  has 
proved  clearly  and  plainly  in  my  house,  for,  without 
making  the  least  trial,  lie  has  at  once  got  the  apart- 
ments given  over  to  him  freed  from  all  smoke.  In 
order  to  be  useful  to  the  public  in  this  respect,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  make  the  foregoing  known  to 
the  same. 

41  P.  Lautier, 

44  Royal  Confidential  Secretary  in  the 
Chief  Administration  of  the  Public 
Debt. 

44  Berlin,  31st  January,  1831.” 

44  Folcy-placc,  Wednesday  morning. 

44  Sir, — I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  Mr. 
Currie  is  satisfied  that  nothing  can  answer  better 
than  the  means  you  have  applied  for  warming  his 
house  at  East  Horsley.  If  you  will  call  here  to- 
morrow, I will  give  you  an  order  for  the  receipt  of 
the  amount  of  your  contract  in  respect  thereof. 

44  Yours  faithfully, 

44  Charles  Barry.” 

44  The  fire-places  in  the  royal  post-conch  manu- 
factory at  Diisseldorf  were  formerly  in  such  a state, 
that  the  dust  and  smoke  proceeding  from  the 
smithies  fell  upon  the  lands  and  houses  of  the 
neighbours.  The  nuisance  increased  at  length  so 
much,  that  one  of  the  neighbours  instituted  proceed- 
ings against  the  post  department,  in  which  the 
latter  was  condemned  through  all  the  courts  to 
indemnify  the  plaintiff,  and  the  factory  was  in 
danger  of  being  compelled  to  suspend  work.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  evil,  and  a removal  of  the 
manufactory  (which  would  certainly  have  also  been 
very  expensive),  it  was  necessary  to  find  means  and 
apply  them,  by  which  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the 
said  factory  should  be  turned  away  from  the  pre- 
mises of  the  neighbours.  This  task,  which  was 
given  to  the  architect,  Mr.  Bernhardt,  he  has  satis- 
factorily performed  (as  is  testified  by  the  annexed 
document  of  the  royal  government  of  Dusseldorf, 
dated  2nd  August,  1833)  by  means  of  his  alterations 
and  arrangements  of  the  chimneys,  with  which  I 
hereby  make  known  to  Mr.  Bernhardt  my  particular 
satisfaction. 

(Signed)  44  Nagler,  General  Postmaster  in 
chief,  Director  of  the  Post  de- 
partment in  the  Prussian 
States. 

44  Testimony  for  the  architect,  Mr.  Bernhardt,  at 
Dusseldorf,  Frankfort-on-Mainc,  8th  Oct.  1833.” 
The  above  I hope  and  believe  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  greatest  number  of  the  readers  of  your 
valuable  journal,  and  I shall  be  happy  to  lay  before 
the  same,  as  soon  as  possible,  a drawing  of  the 
smoke-purifying  apparatus,  as  mentioned  in  the 
last  testimonial,  which  now  has  been  ten  years  in 
operation,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ; and  I 
will  shew  to  the  public  the  possibility  that  the 
London  nuisance,  the  soot,  which  now  blackens  the 
faces  and  dresses  in  the  streets,  and  goods  and 
furniture  in  the  apartments,  may  be  collected  in 
chambers  and  flues  above  the  roofs,  and  6old  to  the 
gardeners  and  agriculturalists  for  a considerable 
price.  If  this  were  done,  the  atmosphere  in  Lon- 
don would  be  at  least  80  per  cent,  better  than  at 
present ; and  the  use  of  the  soot,  as  stated,  would 
produce  a considerable  quantity  of  food  for  the 


people  in  London  ; and  the  health  of  the  inhabitant# 
of  the  metropolis  be  improved  in  a very  high 
degree.  Through  another  drawing,  from  a chimney 
erected  according  to  the  principles  of  my  invention 
in  the  royal  palace  at  Potsdam  in  Prussia,  I am 
able  to  satisfy  the  public  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  building  a chimney  for  every  fire-place,  but  that 
one  chimney  is  sufficient  for  ten  and  more  fire- 
places, if  the  fire-places  and  chimneys  are  con- 
structed to  my  plan.  In  buildings  thus  erected, 
the  atmosphere  will  be  and  always  remain  whole- 
some in  every  apartment,  from  the  basement  story 
to  the  roof ; and  such  buildings  can  never  be  set  on 
fire  by  fire-places  constructed  to  my  order.  The 
public  may  now  have  and  use  gas-lights  in  old  and 
new  buildings,  and  in  the  most  elegant  drawing- 
rooms, &c.,  without  the  least  inconvenience  from 
the  air  from  the  flames,  and  without  the  least  danger 
of  fire  or  explosion.  The  roofs  of  buildings  may  be 
flat,  and  much  superior  to  all  roofing  in  use,  on 
account  of  simplicity,  economy,  and  durability. 
The  said  roofs  may  be  made  of  copper,  cast  or 
wrought  iron,  glass,  zinc,  lead,  cement,  slate,  or 
earthenware.  The  said  roofs  may  be  made  so  flat, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a street  with  such  roofs  may 
go  all  along  the  roofs  from  one  end  of  the  street  to 
the  other  end.  Chimneys  constructed  in  accord- 
ance to  the  laws  of  nature  require  no  elevations 
above  the  roof,  no  chimney-pots,  no  pipes,  no 
cowls,  &c. 

Having  learned  that  many  new  buildings  and  new 
streets,  & c.,  are  in  contemplation  to  be  built,  and 
knowing  that  the  intention  of  this  Journal  is  to 
make  the  community  acquainted  with  that  which  is 
useful  to  them,  I beg  you  will  excuse  when  I intrude 
upon  your  time  and  space  in  your  admirable  paper. 

I shall  be  happy  to  receive  or  to  meet  any  of 
your  subscribers  or  friends  of  arts,  science,  and  im- 
provements, and  to  grant  licences  to  persons  who 
are  willing  to  introduce  my  patent  warming  and 
ventilating  apparatus,  as  well  as  my  patent  gas-light 
to  the  public,  as  it  was  never  my  intention  to  inter- 
fere with  the  trade. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

F.  A.  Bbrnhardt. 

2,  Princes-street,  Finsbury-square. 


SURVEY  OF  LONDON. 

Thk  subjoined  letters,  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Architect , Engineer , and  Sur- 
veyor, wc  readily  extract : — 

Sir, — The  following  letter  was  written  two 
months  since,  with  the  intention  of  circulating  it 
among  the  leading  members  of  the  professions,  but 
having  seen  in  the  morning  papers  a paragraph  in- 
timating that  an  interview  had  been  granted  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  several  architects  and  surveyors,  I 
presumed  that  the  matter  had  been  taken  up  by 
abler  and  more  influential  persons  than  myself. 

The  object  and  issue  of  that  interview  not  being- 
generally  known,  I have  been  unable  to  decide  whe- 
ther my  ideas  have  really  been  anticipated  or  not,  and 
am  therefore  induced  to  request  that  you  will  pub- 
lish the  letter  which  I had  intended  for  private  cir- 
culation only,  that  it  may  stimulate  the  professions 
to  a united  effort  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a proceed- 
ing which  will  so  injuriously  affect  their  members. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

20th  April,  1843.  J.  Bailey  Denton. 

( Copy  of  intended  Circular.) 

Sir, — The  Commissioners  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  examination  of  proposed  metropolitan 
improvements,  are  now  engaged  in  considering  the 
expediency  of  an  ordnance  survey  and  map  of  Lon- 
don upon  a large  scale.  It  is  considered  arbitrary 
in  the  extreme,  that  at  a time  when  regularly  edu- 
cated surveyors  and  architects  would  be  glad  of  a 
compensating  employment,  a host  of  sappers  and 
miners,  foreigners  to  the  profession,  should  be  en- 
gaged to  execute  a work  for  which  experienced  pro- 
fessional men  are  more  competent,  and  who  have  in 
their  possession  many  valuable  and  correct  surveys 
of  large  portions  of  the  metropolis,  which  might  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  details, 
both  with  economy  and  dispatch. 

Should  your  opinion  coincide  with  the  above,  I 
beg  you  will  inform  me  of  your  willingness  to  attend 
a meeting  at  which  a memorial  will  be  drawn  up, 
expressive  of  the  opinion  of  the  profession,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Bailey  Denton. 


Mr.  Brunei.. — The  loss  of  this  eminent  engineer 
has  been  threatened  us,  but  we  are  delighted  to  say 
that  sanguine  hopes  of  his  early  recovery  may  be 
entertained.  It  appears  that  while  endeavouring  to 
amuse  his  own  or  some  friend's  children,  by  pre- 
tending to  pass  money  from  his  mouth  to  his  ear, 
he  slipped  a half-sovereign,  which  stuck  in  the 
trachea,  and  that  the  danger  to  his  life  has  in  con- 
sequence been  most  imminent  for  several  days. 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND"  INSTRUCTION 
SOCIETY,  SHEFFIELD. 

On  Monday  evening.  May  1,  an  interesting; 
lecture  on  “ English  Ecclesiastical  Architec- 
ture,” was  delivered  before  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Church  of  England  Instruction 
Society,  by  Dr.  Branson.  After  some  allusion 
to  a previous  lecture  before  the  same  audience, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Upton,  Dr.  Branson  remarked, 
in  reference  to  the  title  of  his  lecture,  that  it 
was  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  term  “ Gothic,"  so  commonly  applied, 
or  rather  “ misapplied,"  to  that  species  of  ar- 
chitecture of  which  the  pointed  arch  forms  so 
remarkable  feature.  After  a scries  of  preli- 
minary details,  explanatory  of  the  progress  of 
architecture  in  this  country  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  era  of  the  species  more  immedi- 
ately under  consideration,  with  a cursory  no- 
tice of  existing  examples  of  the  different  style 
in  our  old  churches  and  other  edifices,  the 
lecturer  adverted  at  some  length  to  the  much 
disputed  origin  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  has  been  alternately  attributed  to 
the  Goths,  the  Italians,  the  F rench,  the  Germans, 
and  the  English — to  say  nothing  of  more  fanciful 
theories,  such  as  that  the  pointed  arch  origi- 
nated with  the  Egyptians,  in  placing  two  large 
stones  in  an  oblique  position  ; the  Doctor  him- 
self appeared  to  regard  the  present  balance  of 
evidence  as  in  favour  of  a Saracenic  origin. 
After  various  details,  the  subject  was  pursued 
under  the  following  heads: — 1.  the  Norman 
style  ; 2,  the  early  English  style  ; 3,  the  Deco- 
rated style  ; 4,  the  Perpendicular  style.  Of 
the  periods  and  styles  thus  indicated,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  given  as  the  summary: — 1st. 
The  Norman,  which  prevailed  from  the  Con- 
uest  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  in 
816,  and  characterized  by  its  semicircular 
arches  and  rude  ornaments.  2nd.  The  early 
English,  which  prevailed  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  in  1307,  known  by  its 
pointed  arches,  lancet  windows,  and  toothed 
ornaments.  3rd.  The  Decorated,  which  con- 
tinued in  use  a few  years  later  than  the  end  of 

the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  1377-  The 

windows  in  this  style  are  larger  and  divided  by 
niullions,  and  the  heads  of  the  windows  arc 
filled  in  with  flowing  tracery.  Lastly,  the  Per- 
pendicular, which  prevailed  till  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1.746.  The  constant 
panelling  and  the  mullions  running  in  per- 
pendicular lines  through  the  heads  of  the 
windows,  sufficiently  characterize  the  style. 
Enough,  he  thought,  had  been  said  to  disprove 
the  assertion  of  Evelyn,  quoted  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  that  Gothic  architecture,  as  lie 
styles  it,  is  a “ congestion  of  heavy,  dark, 
melancholy,  monkish  piles.”  Sir  Christopher 
himself  calls  the  “long-drawn  aisles  and  fretted 
vaults  ” mere  “ mountains  of  stone,  vast, 
gigantic  buildings,  but  not  worthy  of  the  name 
of  architecture;  ” and  lie  describes  the  in- 
ventors of  this  style  as  setting  up  slender  and 
misshapen  pillars,  or  rather  bundles  of  staves 
and  other  incongruous  props,  to  support  pon- 
derous arched  'roofs  without  entablatures,  and 
that  the  Goths  and  Vandals  having  demolished 
the  Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  introduced 
in  its  stead  a certain  fantastical  and  licentious 
manner  of  building,  which  we  have  since  called 
“ modern  Gothic,  of  the  greatest  industry  and 
expensive  carving,  full  fret  and  lamentable 
imagery,  sparing  neither  pains  nor  cousts.” 
It  is  to  be  regretted  one  so  deservedly  placed 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  architects,  in  this  orany 
other  country,  should  have  lent  the  sanction  of 
his  high  name  to  the  despisers  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical buildings.  The  sentence  passed  on  the  so- 
termed  invention  of  the  “Goths  and  Vandals,” 
by  one  who  had  given  such  a proof  of  his  ar- 
.chitectural  powers  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul’s,  was  little  likely  to  be  disputed  at  the 
time;  his  authority  was  sufficient  to  influence 
not  only  architects,  but  the  patrons  of  architec- 
ture, and  the  force  of  his  example  has  been 
sensibly  felt  even  at  the  present  day.  The 
facts  the  lecturer  wished  to  establish  were 
these: — That  the  Saxon  architecture  was  a 
ruder  imitation  of  Roman  work  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  other  countries,  and  that  very  few 
traces  of  Saxon  buildings  exist  at  the  present 
day;  that  Norman  architecture  in  this  country 
did  not  arise  from  the  gradual  improvement 
of  the  Saxon,  but  was  a distinct  style  intro- 
duced at  the  Conquest,  and  was  also  of  Roman 
origin  ; that  churches  erected  during  the  tran- 
sition of  one  style  to  another  partake  of  them 


both  ; that  there  are  four  distinct  styles  ob- 
servable in  English  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, previous  to  the  reformation,  is  clearly  to 
be  recognised  and  distinguished  by  their  forms 
and  ornaments,  as  the  five  orders  of  the 
Grecian  architecture  appears  to  be  demon- 
strated. It  is  equally  clear,  as  Dr.  Branson 
remarked,  that  architects  of  a later  style,  in 
repairing  or  adding  to  existing  churches, 
almost  invariably  introduced,  in  their  repairs, 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day,  and  conse- 
quently the  date  of  the  church  can  be  pretty 
accurately  ascertained  by  a mere  inspection  of 
the  form  of  its  windows,  doors,  arches,  and  or- 
naments. It  is  this  last  fact  that  clothes  with 
so  much  interest  the  study  of  church  architec- 
ture in  England.  Even  a slight  acquaintance 
with  its  principles  and  details  proves  a source 
of  unmixed  delight.  It  is  impossible  to  view 
these  majestic  monuments  of  the  piety  of  our 
ancestors,  connecting  links  with  the  present 
and  the  past,  without  the  mind  being  carried 
back  to  the  times  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed. The  village  church  and  stately 
cathedral  alike  teem  with  the  visions  of  the 
past.  What  scenes  have  they  not  witnessed? 
What  tales  could  they  not  tell?  Every  stone 
of  their  venerable  pile  is  a record  of  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  art.  The  ruined  abbey, 
which  even  the  hand  of  man  has  not  dared 
completely  to  destroy,  graceful  in  its  wreck, 
and  beautiful  in  age,  is  invested  with  a new  in- 
terest ; and  though  regarded  before,  perhaps, 
merely  as  a striking  feature  in  a picturesque 
landscape,  becomes  at  once,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  a mcmoria-technica, 
a standing  chronicle  of  national  history.  Ima- 
gination repairs  the  time-worn  columns,  and 
peoples  the  deserted  aisles.  The  great  and 
good  pass  in  review,  and  the  truth  is  forced 
upon  us,  that  with  all  their  faults,  it  is  mainly 
to  these  religious  establishments  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  the  lamp  of  learning,  feebly 
illuminating,  it  is  true,  the  darkness  which 
surrounded  it,  but  sufficient  to  kindle  the 
blaze  of  modern  science.  Without  them  how 
vague  would  have  been  our  knowledge  of 
many  of  the  nations  of  antiquity ! Rome 
wouid  have  been  as  Babylon — the  Parthenon 
as  an  Egyptian  pyramid.  The  poets,  the  his- 
torians, the  orators,  the  philosophers  of  old, 
would  have  lived  only  for  themselves  ; for  us 
they  would  have  lived  in  vain.  If,  then,  a sen- 
timent of  wonder  and  admiration  can  be  ex- 
cited bv  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis,  or  tracing  the  fragments  of  de- 
parted Rome,  how  much  brighter  that  feeling 
must  become  within  the  walls  of  a holier 
shrine.  The  worthy  Doctor  illustrated  the 
lecture  with  a series  of  beautiful  drawings  from 
his  own  accomplished  pencil,  representing  the 
leading  features  of  the  four  styles  treated  of. 


NEW  CHURCH  AT  WILTON. 

Tins  splendid  edifice  has  been  erected  by 
the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty.  The  sum  expended  will  not  fall 
short  of  20,000/.,  so  that  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Brandon,  have  been  per- 
mitted to  carry  out  their  ideas  without  all 
those  arbitrary  restrictions  which,  from  the 
want  of  adequate  funds,  usually  cramp  designs 
of  this  high  class.  The  style  which  has  been 
adopted  (at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Herbert 
himself)  is  as  yet  but  little  known  in  this 
country,  and  has  recommended  itself  from  its 
picturesque  effect;  and  all  the  beauties  and 
characteristics  of  Lombardic  architecture  have 
most  assuredly  been  brought  out,  and  are  ad- 
mirably developed  in  this  choice  specimen  of 
the  style. 

The  church  is  built  entirely  of  Bath  stone, 
and  consists  of  a nave  and  two  aisles,  with 
apses  in  each,  but  the  apse  belonging  to  the 
former  is  larger,  and  projects  beyond  the 
others.  This  apse  has  seven  narrow  circular- 
headed  lights,  while  those  which  terminate  the 
aisles  have  only  five  each.  At  a little  distance 
from  the  apses,  arches  will  be  thrown  across 
both  the  nave  and  aisles,  supported  by  marble 
columns  on  white  marble  bases.  The  columns 
themselves,  which  are  very  handsome,  have 
been  brought  from  Italy.  The  space  in  the 
nave  between  this  transverse  arch  and  the 
altar  will,  no  doubt,  be  left  entirely  free.  The 
nave  arches  to  the  west,  where  the  altar  will 
stand,  are  curiously  arranged  : they  are  three 
in  number,  but  the  two  exterior  ones  are  very 


much  smaller  than  the  middle  one.  There  is 
also  a small  one,  similar  to  these  two,  on  the 
cast  side  of  this  transverse  arch.  The  re- 
maining arches,  six  in  number,  are  all  uniform  ; 
they  are  semicircular,  and  quite  plain.  The 
columns  arc  circular  and  of  stone  : scrolls  and 
figures  will  ornament  their  capitals. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  promises  to  be 
very  magnificent.  The  front  which  faces  the 
street  is  intended  to  be  highly  ornamented. 
The  nave  and  aisles  have  each  a door;  above 
the  middle  one  is  a row  of  nine  small  lights, 
and  above  these  again  will  come  a very  large 
rose-window  of  most  elaborate  design,  set 
within  a square,  whose  spandrils  arc  sculptured 
with  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists. 
Over  each  of  the  two  aisle  doors  is  a small  and 
pretty  niche.  The  side  walls  are,  perhaps,  a 
little  wanting  in  richness. 

The  tower  is  a most  splendid  and  picturesque 
object;  it  is  very  lofty,  built  entirely  of  stone, 
and  is  separate  from  the  church,  being  only- 
connected  by  a vestibule  or  cloister,  whose 
open  arches  and  columns  produce  an  admirable 
effect,  when  contrasted  with  the  breadth  and 
solidity  of  other  parts.  It  forcibly  reminds  us 
of  the  campanile  of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  our  new  churches, 
which,  even  when  they  have  a tolerably  fair 
exterior,  are  more  or  less  naked  and  mean 
within,  we  learn  that  all  the  internal  decora- 
tions of  this  church  will  be  very  handsome, 
and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  sacred  edifice  itself. 

Round  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  apse 
there  is  to  be  a series  of  very  beautiful  mosaic 
columns,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  the  ancient 
Italian  churches.  There  is  also  a large  slab  of 
mosaic,  which  struck  us  as  being  admirably 
adapted  for  the  front  of  the  altar,  and  for 
which  purpose  it  is,  no  doubt,  intended.  The 
above  church  ornaments  were  lately  purchased 
by  Mr.  Herbert,  at  the  sale  of  a private  collec- 
tion of  objects  of  art,  who  rightly  deemed 
that  what  once  had  ornamented  the  House  of 
God  ought  to  be  re-appropriated  to  his  honour 
and  restored  to  their  proper  place. 

Amongst  other  things  we  also  noticed  two 
full-length  paintings  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  two  beautiful  bas-reliefs,  which  are 
intended  to  ornament  the  interior.  One  of  the 
bas-riefs  is  a Pieta,  and  the  other  represents 
“ The  Flight  into  Egypt.” 

The  roof  is  of  oak,  open  and  richly  carved, 
and  the  groining  of  the  roof  and  the  semi- 
domes of  the  three  apses  will  be  painted  in 
fresco.  The  floor  will  be  paved  in  imitation 
of  mosaic,  the  windows  filled  with  fine  old 
foreign  glass,  and  the  chancel  itself  elaborately 
and  gorgeously  decorated  ! The  organ  will 
be  an  instrument  of  singular  beauty  and  great 
power.  The  font  and  pulpit  will  both  be  of 
marble,  and  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  reading- 
desk,  kept  well  clear  of  the  chancel  arch,  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  altar.  We 
have  vet  an  announcement  to  make,  which  fills 
us  more  with  admiration  of  Mr.  Herbert’s 
character  than  his  munificence.  We  allude  to 
his  consideration  for  the  poor.  There  arc 
neither  pews  nor  galleries  in  the  new  church 
at  Wilton. — British  Queen. 


We  have  received  the  following  through  the 
hands  of  a respectable  tradesman,  and  are 
happy  to  say  that  subscriptions  have  already 
commenced  at  our  office  : — 

“ May,  1343. 

“ This  appeal  to  the  humane  and  charitable  is 
made  on  behalf  of  Margaret  Jordan,  widow  of 
Joseph  Jordan,.  Carpenter,  who  died  in  St. 
George’s  Hospital,  in  consequence  of  a fall  from  a 
ladder  while  fixing  a water-spout  at  the  house 
he  occupied,  No.  7,  Marlborough-street,  Chelsea. 
He  was  out  of  employment  the  long  space  of 
twenty-three  weeks  previous  to  the  accident,  and 
has  left  behind  him  a widow  (who  is  at  present 
enceinte ) with  a family  of  nine  small  children, 
totally  unprovided  for.  The  smallest  donations  will 
be  thankfully  received  by  the  following,  and  most 
of  the  respectable  tradesmen  of  Chelsea  and 
Brompton  : — 

“ Mr.  Symons’  Library,  Brompton-row. 

Mr.  Dale,  82,  Leader-street. 

Mr.  Fell,  18,  Paradise-row. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Keats’  Library,  142,  Sloane-street. 

Mrs.  Walker,  150,  Sloane-street. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Symons,  Exeter-street,  Sloane- 
street,  Treasurer.” 
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LETTER  OF  HERR  El  SEN  LOIIR  TO  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Wk  have  great  i>]ea«urc  in  putting  before 
our  readers  the  following  letter,  embodying; 
sentiments  and  views  to  winch  we  can  most 
cordially  subscribe  ; it  has  been  before  us  for 
some  time  to  give  publicity  to  Herr  Eisen- 
lohr’s  address  ; but  want  of  space  has  forbid- 
den it.  The  paper  was  read  on  the  occasion 
of  his  acknowledging;  his  election  as  honorary  ! 
and  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  ot  ; 
British  Architecture: — 

“ Honoured  Sir, — On  my  return  from  a jour-  | 
ney,  I was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  your  | 
much  valued  letter,  announcing  to  me  in  so  flatter- 
ing a manner  my  election  as  aa  honorary  and  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
British  Architects.  My  lengthened  absence  pre- 
vented me  from  immediately  expressing  my  thanks, 
and  acknowledging  the  unexpected  pleasure  this 
kindness  has  given  me,  as  well  as  the  indulgent 
manner  in  which  niv  works  have  been  judged. 
When  I consider  how  few  are  the  buildings  which 
I have  as  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  erect,  and 
feeling,  as  I do,  that  they  require  an  indulgent  cri- 
ticism, and  when,  at  the  same  time,  I turn  to  your 
country,  where  such  grand  edifices  are  continually 
rising,  my  surprise  is  increased,  and  my  pleasure 
augmented,  by  the  honour  conferred  upon  me.  The 
highly  esteemed  members  of  vour  Institute  have,  in 
electing  me,  one  of  their  professional  brethren,  an 
honorary  and  corresponding  member,  conferred 
upon  me  an  honour  which,  although  quite  unex- 
pected, I consider  to  be  of  inestimable  value,  lor  it 
gives  me  courage,  and  increases  my  confidence, 
urging  me  forward  in  the  well-trodden  path  of  our 
art.  Such  encouragement  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
artist,  but  especially  to  the  architect,  who  has  often, 
in  the  execution  of  his  work,  great  impediments 
and  annoyances  to  overcome  by  patient  persever- 
ance. 

“ I shall  esteem  it  a great  honour  to  be  more 
closely  united  with  the  Institute  by  the  communi- 
cation of  any  thing  that  may  relate  to  the  profes- 
sion. Such  an  intercourse  and  reciprocity  among 
the  architects  of  different  countries  is  much  to  be 
wished  for  at  the  present  time,  which  is  principally 
distinguished  from  all  previous  epochs  in  the  history 
of  architecture  by  the  want  of  union.  Attempts 
have  been  made  for  some  time  past  to  correct  this, 
by  imitations  ot'  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  styles 
of  architecture,  and  up  to  the  present  day  many 
architects  are  repeating,  with  various  degrees  of 
talent  and  success,  the  attempt  to  introduce  those 
styles  into  modern  edifices,  and  some  even  the  im- 
perfect conception  of  them  called  by  the  French  la 
Renaissance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  places 
in  Germany  a different  course  has  been  adopted, 
which,  being  partly  suggested  by  the  revival  of  a 
more  Christian  spirit,  and  partly  by  a patriotic 
feeling  excited  by  the  French  revolution,  is  more 
inclined  to  the  Christian  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages  at  home.  These  two  principal  divisions,  each 
with  its  peculiarities,  stand  opposed  to  each  other 
in  Germany,  and  carry  on,  as  it  were,  a contest  in 
secret.  But  the  present  age  is  seeking  something 
which  docs  not  yet  exist— a kind  of  universal  archi- 
tecture. It  seems  to  me  that  no  immediate  and 
direct  imitation  of  any  style  of  architecture  already 
existing  complete  in  itself,  will  lead  to  the  desired 
result,  as  long  as  the  present  age  demands  its  rights, 
and  the  existing  state  of  society  requires  something 
arising  from  its  own  condition.  hen  I also  con- 
sider that  in  our  art  we  have  hitherto  acted  in  a 
manner  not  sufficiently  abstract,  true,  or  scientific, 
and  have  imitated  too  much,  although  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that  we  should  disre- 
gard experience,  we  must  have  some  point  in  his- 
tory at  which  to  begin,  a root  from  which  a new 
stem  may  shoot  up  to  blossom  from  the  present  soil. 
It  is  also  quite  clear  that  here  theory  and  history 
must  go  hand  in  hand,  and  it  is  only  then  that  we 
can  hope  to  attain  that  new,  unprejudiced  position, 
which  in  child-like  innocence  unconsciously  existed 
at  the  commencement  of  all  previous  epochs  of  art. 
The  peculiarity  of  our  age,  and  indeed  its  problem, 
as  regards  architecture,  as  well  as  every  other 
branch  of  art,  consists  in  this,— how  we  ought  to 
strive  with  manly  simplicity  and  knowledge,  so  to 
speak,  to  attain  that  point  from  which  art  at  former 
periods  commenced  in  infancy  its  career.  M here 
there  is  nothing  but  an  empty  and  groundless  ad- 
herence to  forms,  where  architectural  fallacy  and 
pretension,  lor  a certain  coquetry  is  manifested, 
there  an  art  of  a peculiarly  creative  nature  can 
never  be  expected. 

“ It  is  true  that  many  grand  buildings  have  been 
recently  erected  in  the  Roman,  Grecian,  end  so 
called  Byzantine  and  Gothic  styles,  and  I may  espe- 
cially mention  those  at  Munich.  But  they  all  want 
an  enlivening  principle,  that  of  belonging  to  the 
present  time,  so  that  they  are  only  silent  records  of 
bygone  styles  of  architecture.  In  the  same  manner 
that  we  collect  pictures  of  different  schools  in  gal- 


leries, King  Louis  has  collected  buildings  of  all  pos- 
sible periods,  and  as  they  were  not  in  Munich,  and 
could  not  be  transported  there  from  other  parts,  he 
had  them  built,  and  thus  made  a grand  collection  of 
buildings,  which  arc,  however,  still  deficient  in  his- 
torical authority.  If,  therefore,  we  may  draw  a 
comparison,  wc  must  sny  that  the  modern  collec- 
tion of  buildings  at  Munich  is,  as  far  as  regards  the 
arts,  worth  about  as  much  its  a picture  gallery,  con- 
taining a number  of  more  or  less  successful  copies 
from  the  different  masters  and  schools.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  faithfully  ex- 
pressed in  its  buildings,  that  the  architecture  of 
everj-  period  is,  as  it  were,  a fossilized  history, 
future  generations  will  say  that  the  present  age  was 
utterly  devoid  of  character.  By  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  architecture,  we  have 
been  provided  with  a vast  quantity  of  subject-mat- 
ter, which  has  hitherto  quite  overwhelmed  us  from 
its  variety  and  quantity,  so  that  we  seem  to  he 
quite  robbed  of  our  senses.  Of  this  we  must  first 
obtain  the  mastery,  and  then,  impelled  by  a careful 
observation,  as  well  as  by  an  artistical  and  inven- 
tive spirit,  regain  our  consciousness  without  at  the 
same  time  suffering  the  experience  obtained  from 
history  to  remain  useless.  \\  c must,  on  the  one 
hand,  investigate  from  a theoretical  and  scientific 
position,  how  far  our  architecture  and  its  elements 
answer  to  the  conditions  of  its  purpose,  of  the 
building  materials,  climate,  and  so  forth  ; and  on 
the  other  hand,  in  looking  back  upon  history,  en- 
deavour to  find  some  period  which  presents  con- 
structions and  forms  similar  to  those  which  result 
from  our  abstract  investigations,  and  thus  a fruitful 
germ  may  he  found  for  a moderm,  and  in  itself  a 
harmonious  style  of  architecture,  a style  which 
would  gradually  come  into  use,  and  supersede  all 
the  lifeless  imitations  and  whimsical  changes  of 
fashion.  In  this,  it  appears  to  me,  consists  the 
groat  architectural  problem  of  the  present  age, 
which  can  only  be  solved  by  united  efforts.  At 
such  a period  I esteem  myself  fortunate  in  having 
become  an  honorary  member  of  your  esteemed 
Institute,  and  I reserve  to  myself  the  pleasure  of 
making  further  communications  on  this  subject,  if 
I have  not  already  become  tedious.  The  result  of 
my  endeavours  hitherto,  towards  this  end,  have  in- 
duced you  to  confer  upon  me  the  present  honour, 
and  you  must  therefore  allow  me  occasionally  to 
tax  your  patience.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  re- 
quest you.  Sir,  to  express  these  ideas  and  my 
thanks  and  esteem  to  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  with  the  assurance  of  my  great  esteem 
for  yourself  and  your  worthy  colleague,  believe  me, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

“ F.  Eiseni.ohr.” 


CUB  COS.RESPOWDSNCS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OK  TIIE  BUILDER. 

Sin, — Can  you  inform  me,  through  the  medium  j 
of  your  excellent  journal,  where  I can  procure  a I 
cheap  but  good  covering  for  boarding  ? I am  erect-  | 
ing  some  farm  buildings,  and  am  desirous  of  covering 
the  same  with  some  preparation  ; I object  to  tar, 
from  its  gloomy  appearance  and  tendency  to  absorb 
the  heat.  1 am  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
“ Antiputrescent  Paint,”  but  it  comes  too  expen- 
sive to  use  to  the  extent  I purpose. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A Subscriber. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OK  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  your  paper  of  the  22nd  ult.  you  ex- 
press as  follows  : — “ Mr.  Tite  is  said  to  be  likely 
to  succeed  to  the  city  district,  and  Mr.  John 
Stevens,  son  of  Mr.  Deputy  Stevens,  to  the  western 
district ; but  there  are  several*  candidates  in  th<j, 
field.” 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  state  that  the  expres- 
sion “ city  district”  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  real 
state  of  the  case  is  ns  follows  : — 

When  the  present  Building  Act  of  14  Geo.  3, 
was  framed,  the  city  of  London,  for  purposes  of 
the  said  Act,  was  divided  into  four  districts,  and 
the  appointment  to  the  surveyorship  of  them  was 
placed  in  the  aldermen  (as  magistrates)  only,  and 
not  in  the  corporation  at  large. 

Latterly  these  four  district  surveyorships  have 
been  held  by,  respectively,  Mr.  William  Mountague, 
(who  had  been  appointed  thereto  some  time  pre- 
viously to  his  succeeding  the  late  Mr.  Dance,  as 
surveyor  to  the.  corporation  of  the  city  of  London), 
Mr.  George  Smith,  Mr.  James  Mountague,  and 
Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe. 

Some  years  ago,  the  surveyorship  of  the  Bridge- 
house  Estates  (also  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation) 
was  held  by  the  late  Mr.  Swithin  ; but  at  the  period 
of  Mr.  Dance’s  decease,  the  two  surveyorships  were 


* The  decease  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Mountague  has 
caused  numerous  candidates  to  start  for  his  several  appoint- 
merits ; in  regard,  however,  to  the  election  yesterday  of  a 
surveyor  to  the  western  district,  two  gentlemen  only,  namely, 
Mr.  John  Stevens  (the  successful  candidate)  and  Mr.  John 
Bull  Gardiner,  proceeded  so  fur  as  to  appear  personally  before 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  with  their  petitions. 


united  so  as  to  form  but  one  appointment,  and  the 
late  Mr.  William  Mountague  was  elected  to  it ; but 
whether,  in  future,  this  union  will  he  continued  is  a 
point  which,  with  others  connected  with  what  may 
lie  termed  the  city  surveyorship,  is,  at  the  present 
time,  under  consideration  of  the  committee  specially 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Yours,  &c.  A Friend. 

• May  3rd,  1843. 

Wc  arc  glad  to  have  nil  such  matters  as  the 
foregoing  put  upon  a right  footing,  and  arc 
greatly  obliged  to  our  correspondent.  Wc 
may  add  that  Mr.  Stevens  was  elected  to  the 
vacant  office  in  the  surveyorship. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TIIE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Lord  Ellenborough  once  said  on  a build- 
ing trial  that  the  only  merit  possessed  by  the  present 
Building  Act  (14  George  3,  cap.  78.)  was,  that  no 
person  could  understand  it,  and  I need  not  tell  you 
that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  courts  of  law  to  set 
its  provisions  at  nought ; under  these  circumstances 
it  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  bill  now  proposed 
would  have  provided  for  all  these  objections,  and 
builders  and  owners  of  houses  would  have  been 
protected  against  future  legal  uncertainties ; but 
no  ! the  proposed  Bill  leaves  these  disputed  points 
in  still  more  uncertainty  than  the  existing  Act. 

The  case  of  Matts  v.  Hawkins  (5  Taunton,  p.  20) 
and  the  case  of  Titterton  v.  Conyers  shew  the  con- 
struction courts  of  law  put  on  the  existing  Building 
Act  with  respect  to  party-walls,  and  lights  in  party- 
walls  ; constructions  which  were  not  intended  by 
that  Act  : hence  a new  Bill  ought  to  set  at  rest,  in- 
stead of  slovenly  gliding  over  them,  all  questions  of 
this  kind  which  may  lead  to  litigation. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Montague,  the  city  sur- 
veyor, and  surveyor  lor  the  western  city  district, 
invariably  refused  to  interfere  in  the  setting  out  of 
party-walls  and  party-fence  walls  equally  on  the 
soil  of  each  adjoining  owner,  or  otherwise  ; alleg- 
ing that  it  formed  no  part  of  his  duty,  and  some 
I serious  instances  of  litigation  have  occurred  in  con- 
I sequence  of  this  refusal ; one  of  which  I am  well 
I assured  is  now  depending  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

! The  present  Bill  provides  no  remedy,  as  far  as  I 
i can  perceive,  for  the  evil.  Undoubtedly  it  is  or 
' ought  to  be  the  duty  of  a district  surveyor  to  see  to 
these  matters,  and  the  law  upon  these  and  several 
! other  points  ought  to  be  more  defined.  I trust  that 
' before  the  Bill  passes  into  a law,  an  investigation 
! will  take  place  by  examining  men  of  practical  ex- 
! perience  before  a committee  of  the  House  of 
! Commons,  and  that  the  numerous  objections  to  the 
; Bill  will  be  rectified. 

I am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 

I London,  May  8,  1843.  An  Architect. 

TO  TIIE  EDITOR  OK  THE  BUILDER. 

I Sir, — During  the  last  month  several  of  the 

| masons  in  this  neighbourhood  have  received  notes, 
inquiring  whether  they  were  willing  to  tender  for 
the  erection  of  a new  parsonage  house,  intended  to 
be  erected  at  Rotherham,  and  on  their  answering  in 
the  affirmative,  they  received  detailed  schedules, 
with  quantities  attached,  from  Mr.  Railton,  archi- 
tect under  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  The 
schedules  comprised  every  department  necessary  to 
complete  the  house  fit  for  occupancy,  including  bell 
and  paper-hanging.  The  whole  lias  the  appear- 
ance of  being  well  managed.  The  successful  con- 
tractor oidy  has  to  include  the  whole  amount  of 
charge  and  expenses  for  copies  of  plans,  printed 
quantities,  i%:c.,  in  the  amount  of  his  coutract,  which 
each  add  in  the  amount  of  their  tenders,  as  set  out 
in  the  abstract  of  the  schedules. 

The  guardians  of  the  poor  finding  the  poorhouse 
of  the  Sheffield  Union  too  small  for  the  proper 
accommodation  of  the  inmates,  have  had  designs 
and  plans  from  two  Sheffield  architects  (whose 
names  I have  not  been  able  to  hear,  as  the  affair  has 
been  kept  so  close).  I believe  a set  has  been 
chosen  and  sent  up  to  London  for  sanction. 

On  Monday  evening,  May  1st,  F.  Branson,  Esq., 
M.D.,  delivered  at  the  Cutlers’  Hall,  Sheffield,  a 
lecture  on  English  ecclesiastical  architecture,  before 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  Instruction 
Society.  The  audience  was  very  numerous,  and 
comprised  all  the  elite  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. The  ladies  evinced  throughout  the  lecture  a 
most  lively  feeling  for  the  subject  produced  before 
them  by  the  talented  doctor,  who  began  and  entered 
into  the  component  parts  of  the  different  styles, 
which  are  commonly  classed  as  the  Gothic  style, 
describing  the  Saxon, Norman,  early  English,  Deco- 
rated, and  Perpendicular  styles,  each  with  their  pe- 
culiarities, and  laid  the  whole  down  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  most  uninformed  mind  present, 
aided  as  the  paper  was  by  about  fifty  excellent 
drawings  got  up  with  considerable  taste  and  care. 
At  the  end  of  the  lecture  a vote  of  thanks  was 
given,  amid  great  applause,  to  the  worthy  gentleman 
who  had  so  well  instructed  and  delighthed  his  au- 
dience. Elvino. 

Sheffield,  May  2,  1843. 
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THE  IRON  PALACE  OF  KING  EYAMBO. 
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It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  have  the  first  privilege  of  presenting  to  our  readers  the  view 
and  plans  of  the  much-talked-of  iron  palace  for  the  African  king.  Of  its  style,  as  of  the  style 
of  many  things  that  pass  before  us,  we  must  be  tender  in  our  remarks  ; things  of  much  more 
pretension,  however,  are  less  to  our  taste  than  this,  and  are  infinitely  more  obnoxious  to  the 
canons  of  sound  criticism.  Style  comes  first  in  most  cases  instead  of  last ; it  is  regarded 
as  the  procreative  instead  of  the  emanative  principle.  Construction  in  its  modes  and  mate- 
rial, climate,  requirements,  are  the  first  consideration,  and  of  these  style  is  born,  and  by 
them  fed  and  nourished;  but,  now-a-days,  the  first  question  is,  what  style  shall  we  build 
in  ? and  any  answer  is  tolerable  but — the  rational  style. 


1 IRON  HOUSES. 

REBUILDING  OF  POINTE- A-P1TRE. 

! On  Thursday,  Mr.  Lay  cock,  iron  merchant 
I of  ibis  town,  opened  to  public  inspection  the 
curious  palace  of  iron  and  wood  which  he  has 
' built  for  King  Eyambo,  one  of  the  African 
! princes  on  the  Calabar  river,  with  whom  our 
Liverpool  captains  trade  for  palm  oil  and  other 
produce  of  the  African  coast.  The  history  of 
the  building  of  this  structure  is  as  follows  : — 
Some  time  ago,  a handsome  house  of  wood  was 
sent  out  from  this  port,  for  the  use  of  a rival 
prince  on  the  same  coast,  which,  when  erected, 
became,  like  the  British  constitution,  the  envy 
of  surrounding  nations,  and  the  admiration  of 
the  (African)  world.  On  this,  King  Eyambo 
determined  to  be  vulli  secuudus  in  the  accom- 
modation of  his  royal  self  and  his  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  wives  (for  his  majesty  equals 
King  Solomon  himself,  both  in  his  zeal  for 
building  and  in  his  love  of  the  fair  sex),  and 
resolved  to  have  a palace  built,  superior  not 
onlv  to  the  wooden  house,  hut  to  any  thing 
overseen  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  With  this 
design,  his  majesty  gave  the  order  for  the  house 
just  completed  by  Mr.  Lavcock,  which  is  a 
groat  curiosity,  even  in  England,  and  which 
will  certainly  cause  his  majesty  to  be  the  best 
lodged  prince  on  the  Guinea  coast,  when  it 
arrives  at  its  destination.  Unfortunately  the 
exchequer  of  King  Eyambo,  like  that  of  a few 
other  princes  who  might  be  named,  was  not 
quite  equal  to  the  splendour  of  his  designs  ; 
and  there  being  no  African  Rothschild  to  en- 
able him  to  build  his  palace  at  theexpenseof  pos- 
terity, he  was  compelled  to  fix  limits  to  the  cost 
of  the  palace,  which  have  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble to  construct  it  altogether  of  iron.  A con- 
siderable quantity  of  wood  has,  in  consequence, 
been  introduced  into  the  building.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  it  exposes  his  majesty  to  the 
danger  of  being  burnt  out  of  house  and  home 
by  a chance  spark,  and  to  the  certainty  of 
being  eaten  out  of  it  by  the  wood  lice  and  white 
ants,  which  swarm  in  his  dominions  as  in  all 
other  tropical  climates.  For  a moderate  addi- 
tional outlay,  the  king  might  have  had  a palace 
which  would  for  ages  have  defied  earthquake 
and  fire,  and  in  which  neither  ants,  centipedes, 
scorpions,  nor  any  other  of  the  smaller  plagues 
of  Egypt  would  have  ventured  to  intrude  on 
the  private  hours  of  his  majesty  or  his  in- 
teresting family.  We  hope  that  the  next 
prince  who  sends  Mr.  Laycock  an  order  will 
prove  a sufficiently  liberal  paymaster  to  justify 
him  in  constructing  a building  entirely  of  iron, 
for  this  mixture  of  wood  and  iron  will,  we 
fear,  cause  the  iron  to  be  of  much  less  use  than 
it  otherwise  would  be. 

We  happened  to  visit  Dir.  Laycock’s  palace 
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at  the  same  time  with  a gentleman  who  had 
resided  many  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
who  seemed  much  disposed  to  have  an  iron 
house  for  himself.  He  said  that  he  had 
no  doubt  that  such  a structure  as  that  built  lor 
King  Eyambo,  would  stand  uninjured  through 
the  most  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and 
would  not  give  way  even  if  one-third  of  the 
ground  beneath  the  foundation  was  to  sink 
from  the  opening  of  the  earth;  but  he  objected 
to  the  introduction  of  any  wood,  however 
small  the  quantitv,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
fill  the  house  witli  vermin,  which  would  there 
find  both  bed  and  board  (the  latter  in  more 
senses  than  one),  and  would  constantly  be  in 
danger  of  fire.  He  informed  us,  that  one 
reason  why  wooden  houses,  though  so  much 
safer  in  countries  exposed  to  earthquakes,  are 
so  little  used  in  the  West  Indies,  i<,  that  the 
rate  of  insurance  upon  them  is  so  heavy  as  to 
render  the  expense  unbearable.  In  some  cases 
amounts  to  three  per  cent,  per  annum. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  a prospect 
of  the  experiment  of  iron  structures  hoi ng  tried 
on  a great  scale  in  the  West  Indies.  The 


French  government  is  now  making  inquiries 
and  seeking  estimates  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding 
entirely  with  iron  the  unfortunate  city  of 
Point-a-Pitre,  in  the  Island  of  Guadaloupc, 
thrown  down  by  the  late  earthquake,  and  after- 
wards utterly  consumed  by  fire.  Some  weeks 
ago  we  shewed  that  the  only  safety  for  the  in- 
habitants of  countries  exposed  to  earthquakes, 
was  in  iron  buildings,  and  wc  have  no  doubt, 
that  if  the  French  government  should  fulfil  its 
intention,  the  restored  city  of  Point-a-Pitre 
will  stand  for  ages  a monument  of  the  triumph 
of  art  over  the  most  awful  convulsions  of  nature. 

The  following  account  of  King  Eyambo’s 
palace  we  take  from  a contemporary  : — 

“ Tiie  Irox  Palace  ok  an  African  King.— 
The  palace  of  King  Eyambo,  of  Old  Calabar,  built 
of  plate  and  panels  of  iron,  upon  a wooden  skeleton 
merely,  by  Mr.  William  Laycock,  iron  merchant, 
of  Oldhall -street,  was  on  Friday  opened  to  public 
exhibition  (for  the  benefit  of  the  charities)  in  the 
open  space  near  the  Post-office.  The  structure 
consists  of  two  stories  and  an  attic.  The.  first  floor 
contains  a centre  hall,  10  feet  by  14,  and  four 
rooms,  18  feet  by  13;  the  whole  ten  feet  high. 


The  second  floor  is  thrown  into  one  grand  state 
room,  forming  the  royal  audience  chamber,  50  by 
30,  extending  to  40  in  the  recesses,  and  lighted  by 
thirteen  windows.  It  is  extremely  airy  and  hand- 
some, and  is  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  attic  is  one 
apartment,  extending  over  the  entire  building.  The 
ceiling  and  walls  of  the  hall  of  audience  are  richly 
decorated  by  Mr.  Dodd,  of  Bold-street,  and  on  the 
walls  are  placed  a number  of  Jennings  and  Bet- 
tridge’s  splendid  pictures,  in  papier  macho,  which 
will  certainly  astonish  ‘ the  natives.’  More  of  these 
are  to  follow  : one  of  the  lower  rooms  is  to  be  ren- 
dered absolutely  gorgeous ; and  those  who  visit  the 
palace  once  will  be  induced  to  go  again,  from  the 
circumstance  that  embellishments  of  the  first  order 
will  be  gradually  added  to  the  attractions  of  the 
palace.  When  in  Africa  the  building  will  be  placed 
seven  feet  clear  above  the  ground,  on  piles  of  hard- 
wood, leaving  space  for  store  and  bedrooms,  the 
whole  being  designed  rather  as  a state  or  business 
palace  than  as  a domestic  residence.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a balcony  and  verandah,  and  will  be 
painted  a light  stone  colour  to  resist  the  solar  heat. 
King  Eyambo,  we  understand,  is  an  intelligent 
African,  able  to  speak  and  write  English  in  very 
fair  style.” — Liverpool  Times. 


STAPLES  INN  CHAMBERS. 


The  site  where  this  building:  is  erected  is  the  property  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Staples  Inn,  and  consists  of  a suite  of 
be  occupied  by  the  Masters  in  Chancery;  it  was  formerly  a great  wool  mart,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name,  Staples  n , « ,y- 

one  of  the  oldest  inns  in  London.  The  'design  (Elizabethan)  is  from  the  hands  of  those  highly  talented  and  respected  gen  cm  * * . ywi*ndo°J 
and  Pownnll,  architects,  Bedford-row;  Mr.  Samuel  Grimsdell,  of  Sun-street,  Bishopsgate-street,  is  the  contractor.  ‘ \ whom  „reat 

doors  cornices,  &c.  &c.  are  of  Portland  stone,  wrought  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hemming,  mason,  of  Regent-street,  M e„tn  - , L 

praise  is  due  for  the  masterlv  execution  of  his  work  ; the  facing  is  of  Suffolk  bricks,  with  a neat  bastard  tuck  joint;  the  woi 
conducted  bv  Mr.  R.  Smith,  to  whom  also  great  credit  is  due  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  carried  out. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BUOYANT  SEA  BAR- 
RIER, INTENDED  FOR  THE  FORMA- 
TION OF  SHELTERED  FLOATING  HAR- 
BOURS OF  SAFETY,  Sec.,  INVENTED  BY 
CAPTAIN  A.  W.  SLEIGH,  K.T.S.,  LATE 
R.N. 

As  every  thing  connected  with  the  protec- 
tion of  our  naval  and  maritime  interests  is  of 
great  importance  to  this  country,  it  is  with 
pleasure  we  refer  to  a new  invention  under  the 
above  title,  together  with  an  illustrative  de- 
scription published  on  the  same,  and  more  par- 
ticularly as  one  is  in  course  of  construction 
for  a small  harbour  of  refuge  near  Folkstone, 
at  the  Ponton  Dock-yard,  Nine  Elms,  Vaux- 
hall.  Its  object  is  to  form  harbours  of  refuge, 
not  only  to  shelter  ships  from  the  effects  of 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  but  from  the  fury  of  the 
tempest,  and  is  the  subject  of  a patent  by  the 
inventor. 

The  explanation  which  Captain  Sleigh  gave 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Manchester,  and  a few  days  since  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  Albcrnarle-street,  are  not 
only  highly  interesting,  but  exceedingly  com- 
prehensive; whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  treats 
of  breakwaters  in  general  with  a confidence 
and  correctness  that  could  only  arise  from 


considerable  experience  in  these  matters.  It 
appears  not  only  original  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed to  realize  the  desired  objects  for  which 
it  is  intended,  but  the  shape  of  the  structure 
or  fabric,  the  application  of  those  favourable 
results  derived  from  the  suggestions  of  nature, 
and  the  adaptation  of  each  part  in  connection 
with  the  other,  are  perfectly  novel.  Should 
they  succeed  in  practice,  of  which  there  is 
every  probability,  from  the  success  of  va- 
rious experimental  trials,  we  hesitate  not  to 
predict  that  it  will  turn  out  an  invention  of  the 
very  greatest  utility  to  the  nation. 

The  author  assumes,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  waves  of  the  sea  are  perfectly  superficial, 
that  the  wind  is  refracted  from  off  the  superior 
and  windward  surface  of  the  billow,  and  that, 
as  the  agitation  of  the  sea  is  alone  attributable 
to  the  rapid  current  of  air  passing  over  it, 
there  cannot  be  any  material  influence  from 
that  cause  below  the  lower  curve  or  trough  of 
the  sea.  Captain  Sleigh  then  adverts  to  the 
impracticability  of  constructing  solid  break- 
waters of  masonry  where  they  would  be  most 
required — to  the  frequent  evil  consequences 
resulting  from  their  adoption,  by  collection  of 
sands  in  their  vicinity — to  the  enormous  ex- 
pense, and  the  length  of  time  incurred  in  their 
| construction  before  any  benefit  that  can  be 


derived  from  them,  and  to  the  not  only  useless 
but  injurious  quantity  of  material  consumea 
by  these  rocks  under  water,  where  all  is 
comparative  repose.  He  then  states,  that 
manv  years  back,  from  various  circumstances 
occasioned  during  his  professional  services, 
and  from  necessity  arising  on  exposed  coasts, 
where  there  were  no  harbours  that  could  be 
entered,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  constructing  a floating  sea  barrier,  on 
the  principles  above  stated,  which  appears  to 
be  perfectly  novel  in  its  construction.  I his 
appears  to  embrace  the  power  ot  two  elements 
in  order  to  antagonize  or  frustrate  the  effects 
of  each,  as  while  arresting  the  waves  on  their 
onward  whirl,  by  presenting  to  them  a yield- 
ing  but  solid  inclined  plane  of  modified  resist- 
ance, it  turns  upwards  with  the  same  ease  the 
tempest  from  off  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  thus  not  only  releases  the  sea  from  the 
chafing  effect  of  the  storm,  but  also  places  in 
a state  of  calm  or  repose,  a vast  extent  of  the 
harbour  under  the  lee  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  Buoyant  Sheltering  Barrier. 

The  invention  consists  of  two  parts : a hol- 
low caisson,  built  either  of  timber  or  plate 
iron,  of  an  oblong  wedge-like  torm,  its  propor- 
tions being  about  150  feet  long,  20  feet  wide, 
and  7 feet  deep,  at  the  highest  or  rounded 
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side.  On  the  superior  and  shelving:  surface  is 
an  inclined  plane  or  platform,  of  the  propor- 
tions of  GO  feet  wide,  and  1 GO  feet  in  length, 
the  lower  edge  of  which  is  angularly  immersed 
into  the  water  almut  15  feet  at  an  angle  of 
from  2C°  to  30°,  and  thus  when  moored  bv 
both  ends  athwart  the  sea,  it  presents  to  the 
waves  or  winds  an  inclined  plane,  or  artificial 
floating  beach.  From  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance of  this  artificial  leach  projecting  a height 
of  fourteen  feet  above  the  wator  angularly 
downward  far  below , and  before  the  source  of 
buoyancy  of  the  caisson,  on  the  shelving  side 
of  which  it  is  built,  no  agitation  from  without 
can  reach,  or  effect,  or  impart  any  motion  to 
the  floating  structure  (except,  indeed,  the 
general  depression  of  a few  inches),  but,  on 
the  contrary,  each  wave  is  received  on 
the  superior  surface  of  the  inclined  plane, 
up  which  they  roll,  the  barrier  or  cais- 
son at  the  same  time  resting  beyond  the 
reach  of,  and  screened  from,  every  undula- 
tion ; it,  in  fact,  rests  upon  the  smooth  and 
comparatively  undisturbed  water,  gently  reced- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  waves,  and  thus, 
by  a natural  reaction,  without  exertion  or  strain, 
parries  the  fury  of  every  succeeding  surge, 
which  as  quickly  recedes.  There  docs  not 
appear  to  be  any  limit  assigned  to  the  dimen- 
sions to  which  the  barrier  maybe  extended. 

Captain  Sleigh  proceeds  to  lay  down  the 
following  principles  as  far  as  relates  to  con- 
struction of  floating  breakwaters. 

1.  That  any  floating  breakwater  capable  of 
being  held  by  moorings,  and  supported  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  the  buoyancy  of  which  is 
exposed  to  the  undulation  of  waves  (no  matter, 
if  even  deeply  immersed)  by  accommodating 
itself  to  each  billow,  by  becoming  a part  and 
parcel  of  every  surge,  allowing  each  to  pass 
unaffected  within  the  floating  structure,  will 
inevitably  fail. 

2.  That  any  floating  breakwater,  whether 
cylindrical  or  raft-like,  of  open  work,  be  the 
form  prismatic  or  flat,  which  docs  not  possess 
extreme  buoyancy,  will  fail. 

3.  That  any  floating  breakwater  which  is 
not  calculated  to  turn'  aside  the  cause  of  the 
waves,  namely,  to  divert  the  wind  obliquely 
from  oft'  the  surface  of  the  sea,  by  having  a 
considerable  angular  elevation  above  the  crust 
of  the  billows,  and  at  the  same  time  by  offering 
a positive  but  modified  resistance  to  every 
surge,  while  its  source  of  buoyancy  is  perfectly 
sheltered  from  the  effects  of  the  waves,  and 
does  not  rest  undisturbed  on  the  smooth  water 
line,  will  inevitably  fail. 

4.  That  any  floating  breakwater  that  docs 
not  admit  of  being  increased  to  any  size  with- 
out affecting  its  peculiar  principles,  or  endan- 
gering its  security,  will  fail  ; and  that  any 
structure  of  a floating  nature  which  docs  not 
remove  the  cause  of  the  waves  (the  wind)  will  I 
produce  no  effect  whatever,  and  inevitably  fail. 

5.  That  any  floating  breakwater  must  fail 
which  does  not  possess  the  following  three 
principles,  viz.: — 1,  extreme  buoyancy,  shel- 
tered from  the  effects  of  the  sea ; 2,  oblique 
repulsion,  through  the  means  of  an  artificial 
beach  erected  on  the  above  buoyancy,  and  in- 
terposed between  it  and  the  waves,  angularly 
immersed,  and  rising  outof  the  waves  atan  angle 
varying  from  20°  to  30°,  thus  offering  a posi- 
tive but  modified  resistance  to  the  wind  and 
waves,  capable  of  refracting  the  former  up- 
ward and  over  its  shelving  surface,  and  of 
throwing  back  the  latter  on  themselves ; and 
3,  angular  immersion  and  reaction , obtained 
from  the  combination  of  the  above  elements, 
which  give  to  the  whole  structure  the  power 
of  supporting  on  its  area  the  pressure  of  the 
tempest  and  the  waves,  whilst  its  source  of 
buoyancy  is  perfectly  excluded  and  shielded 
from  both. 

Captain  Sleigh  demonstrates  these  state- 
ments in  the  following  manner  : — The  first  as- 
sertion is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  all  floating 
structures,  whether  cylindrical,  with  deep  shut- 
ters suspended  from  its  lower  side,  or  of  a 
raft-like  prismatic  shape,  as  the  frame  of  a 
ship  without  planks,  and  having  their  buoyancy 
exposed  to  the  waves,  when  moored  broadside 
to  the  sea  and  tide,  yield  to  every  undulation. 
Such  arc  at  one  moment  on  the  summit  of 
the  billows,  and  the  next  in  the  hollow  be- 
tween, each  successively  passing  within  its 
line  ; one  extreme  end  is  elevated  on  the  top  of 
the  wave,  whilst  the  other  is  depressed  into  the 


trough  of  the  sea.  The  second  assertion  ap- 
pears manifest,  as  any  floating  structure  with- 
out sufficient  buoyancy  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  sea  and  tide  would  he  borne  down,  and 
everv  wave  would  roll  uninterruptedly  over  its 
foundered  hull.  The  third  assertion  is  founded 
on  an  argument  that  the  winds  being  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  waves,  any  rude  attempts 
made  through  the  means  of  a floating  structure 
(cylindrical  or  raft-like)  to  break  above  the  crest 
of  the  waves,  will  he  unovoidablc,  there  being 
no  positive  resistance  opposed  to  the  cause  or 
the  effect,  and  hence  all  such  attempts  would 
fail.  . In  support  of  his  fourth  objection,  he 


‘ 1s"l,Port  ot  11,3  *°urtli  objection,  he  ig  Ug  criority>  considering  its  cheapness, 
">  conscience  of  tile  «l»  temg  watcl..,vKorks  jn  situations  it  is 

the  primary  cause  ot  the  agitation  ot  the  sea,  1 - 

that  must  to  a great  extent  be  averted,  or  no 
shelter  can  be  afforded  or  effect  produced  by  a 
floating  structure,  and  that  if  any  attempt  be 
made  to  turn  aside  the  wind,  without  at  the 
same  time  arresting  the  surge  from  a consider- 
able depth  below  the  trough  of  the  sea,  by  pre- 
senting a modified  resistance,  such  attempt 
will  be  equally  futile.  The  fifth  objection 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  the 
cylinders  or  rafts  arc  made,  the  more  in- 
evitable will  he  their  destruction,  whilst  it 
would  he  found  much  more  impracticable 
to  moor  them.  Captain  Sleigh  concludes  these 
observations  by  alluding  to  the  frequent  cir- 
cumstance of  even  nautical  men  confounding 
the  shelter  and  effect  produced  hv  reefs  of 
rocks  which  are  just  on  a level  with  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  with  what  they  suppose  should  be 
afforded  in  like  manner  by  means  of  rafts  or 
any  other  floating  surface.  He  states  that 
they  forget  that  the  former  natural  obstacles 
are  immovably  fixed  by  an  immeasurable 
bar,  their  outward  surface  opposing  and  check- 
ing the  whole  sett  of  the  sea,  while  their  crest 
presents  an  unyielding  barrier  to  the  sea,  and 
breaks  up  with  stubborn  firmness  every  giant 
surge.  Not  so,  however,  is  it  with  the  struc- 
tures already  described,  as  they  yield  to  every 
undulation  of  the  waters.  Captain  Sleigh 
concluded  with  the  description  of  the  imperish- 
able material  under  water  which  be  uses  as 
moorings,  namely,  cocoa-nut  fibre , with  anchors 
of  granite.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  peculiar  advantages  of  building  bis 
buoyant  sheltered  sea  having  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  that  there  being  no  lateral  strain 
on  the  timbers  or  frame-work,  and  from  the 
fabric  being  constantly  like  an  inverted  arch, 
the  crest  of  which  is  sustained  by  the  broad 
and,  smooth  surface  of  the  sea  within  the  arti- 
ficial beach,  every  point  of  the  platform  is 
supported  bv  pillars  proceeding  from  the  cur- 
ves and  interior  side  of  the  curve  alluded  to, 
like  radii  from  a centre,  while  the  structure 
receives  the  modified  force  on  fixed  points. 

It  is  therefore  requisite  that  strength  should  be 
afforded  where  the  power  is  applied,  and  hence 
the  lateral  substance  of  the  athwart  ship  or 
transverse  carlincs  and  staunchoons  may  be 
very  inconsiderable.  (13.) 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME  AND  WARWICKSHIRE 
BLUE  STONE. 

Oi;u  advertising  columns  will  have  called 
the  public  attention  to  the  introduction  into 
the  London  market  of  the  new  materials  spe- 
cified above.  It  is  on  account  of  this  novelty 
that  we  arc  led  to  notice  them,  and  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  give  similar  notices  of  all  such 
matters  as  come  before  us.  There  arc  a variety 
of  most  interesting  products,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, and  many  establishments  and  processes 
in  manufacture,  with  which  it  is  important  that 
the  builder  should  be  acquainted.  In  the  very 
class  of  articles  upon  which  we  now  treat,  there 
is  a variety  almost  beyond  enumeration,  and  if 
each  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  them  to  public  use  will  favour  us  with 
particulars,  it  will  be  our  pleasing  duty,  as  in 
this  instance,  to  lay  those  particulars  before 
the  public  eve. 

The  blue  lias  stone  is  well  known  amongst 
geologists  as  offering,  in  the  extent  of  its  for- 
mation and  its  quality,  an  inexhaustible  and 
invaluable  source  of  supply  for  the  building 
requirements  of  this  great  country;  and  at  no 
point  of  the  stretching  of  that  great  belt  across 
England,  commencing  at  Lvme  Regis  and 
passing  away  to  the  north-east,  is  there  to  be 
found  a more  valuable  working  than  this  at 
Southam,  now  being  brought  into  the  London 
market  through  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Greaves. 


It  is  true  that  the  reduction  of  canal  dues, 
consequent  on  the  opening  of  the  railways,  has 
of  itself  tended  to  give,  and  in  fact  formed  the 
main  facility  for  the  introduction  of  such  pro- 
ducts from  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
London.  Yet,  nevertheless,  there  is  some- 
thing of  special  acknowledgment  due  to  those 
who,  like  Air.  Greaves,  make  the  first  adven- 
ture— who  beat  down  and  consolidate  the  path 
for  their  followers. 

London  is,  however,  well  provided  with 
limes  and  cements,  and  the  principal  ground 
of  recommendation  of  this  Southam  Blue  Lias 

for 

p situations  ; it  is  not 
less  an  advantage  either  that  it  conics  in  at  a 
quarter  of  the  town  particularly  favourable  to 
the  consumers  who  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Paddington 
Canal  Basin  is  so  situated  with  respect  to  a 
great  building  district  of  London,  as  to  stand 
in  the  light  of  the  natural  depot  or  import 
dock  for  the  locality  around  it,  and  since  this 
lias  forms  an  excellent  lime  for  ordinary  stucco 
work  (many  houses  in  the  western  vicinity  of 
London  being  fared  with  it),  as  well  as  a cement 
for  drains,  water-courses,  and  foundation- work, 
for  which  we  understand  it  is  being  prescribed 
by  some  of  our  metropolitan  surveyors,  we 
feel  assured  that  it  must  come  into  general  use, 
and  that  with  this  extension  of  its  use — cheap 
as  it  is  at  present — a larger  consumption  will 
enable  the  importers,  if  we  may  so  term  them, 
to  give  it  at  still  lower  prices  to  the  public. 

It  is  important  to  architects,  surveyors,  and 
builders,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  these 
matters,  and  we  arc  best  performing  our  func- 
tions by  running  in  quest  for,  and  having  ob- 
tained it,  giving  the  information  in  this 
vehicle  to  them.  We  lament  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  chcmics  of  lime  and  cement 
composition  arc  so  little  known  amongst  us, 
that  to  the  building  fraternity  a discussion  on 
such  a subject  would  have  a technicality  so  as 
to  command  little  general  interest,  but  it  will 
be  our  endeavour  to  strip  the  matter  of  this, 
and  to  present  it  in  familiar  language.  A 
little  science,  united  to  the  homely  practical 
knowledge  of  the  workman,  would  be  of 
infinite  service ; the  phraseology  which  sets 
forth  concerning  this  blue  lias  stone,  that  it 
contains  from  87  to  1)5  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  lime,*  and  all  the  vocabulary  of  analysis, 
might  be  made  as  familiar  to  the  ordinary 
comprehension  as  to  the  simple  housewife  is 
the  mixing  up  of  her  bread,  or  the  compound- 
ing of  a pudding,  and  it  shall  not  be  our  fault 
if  it  is  not  so,  both  through  the  medium  of 
this  paper,  and,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated, 
in  reference  to  the  proposed  “ Builders’  In- 
stitute’' or  School.  Why  should  it  he 
difficult  for  a man  to  determine  why  a process 
of  ordinary  slaking  is  inapplicable  to  that  of 
compounding  mortar  from  this  blue  lias  lime? 
a knowledge  of  its  qualities  would  tell  him 
what  experience  only  has  led  to,  that  a great 
dashing  of  water  is  inimical  to  success,  and 
that  what  is  called  care  is  necessary,  but  which 
in  fact  is  more  properly  speaking  a saving  of 
trouble,  and  a more  agreeable  manipulation, 
namely,  a gentle  sprinkling  of  water  and  the 
covering  of  sand  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours, 
when  it  will  he  reduced  to  a fine  powder;  it  is 
a question,  however,  in  most  of  these  cases 
whether  grinding  is  not  the  more  advantageous 
method  altogether;  grinding  by  the  manufac- 
turer or  importer,  by  which  is  saved  labour  to 
the  consumer,  as  well  as  in  mixing  up ; economy 
in  the  admixture  of  sand,  of  which  it  thereby 
takes  a larger  portion,  and  in  the  avoidance  of 
waste. 


The  price  for  the  lime  in  thelump  is  12s.  Gd. 
per  yard,  and  that  which  is  ground  Is.  per 
bushel ; but  as  we  observed  before,  a large 
consumption,  as  in  all  other  cases,  will  no 
doubt  correspondingly  reduce  the  price,  per- 
haps as  low  as  fid.  per  bushel. 

T o those  who  are  familiar  with  the  paving  of 
the  midland  districts  of  England,  the  product 
of  the  Stratford  quarries  is  well  known  ; the 
blue  and  white  squares  form  a very  handsome 
floor  for  halls,  vestibules,  and  passages,  and 
including  all  charges,  can,  wc  find,  be  laid 
down  complete  at  Is.  Id.  per  foot;  inlaid 
with  marble  in  fancy  patterns,  and  in  several 
varieties,  it  averages  about  2s.  per  foot. 


* This 
Phillips. 
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ENGLISH  ARCHITECTS. 


There  is  in  the  agitation  and  discussion 
icculiar  to  oar  time  much  that  tends  to  good  ; 
t aims  chiefly  at  a sifting  and  winnowing  of 
scudo  principles  and  prejudices,  and  will  go 
ar  to  strip  them  of  that  species  of  oracular 
uthoritv  they  have  so  long  occupied  in  minds 
f a certain  calibre.  No  profession  needs 
borough  purgation  from  perversion  and  little- 
esses  so  much  as  architecture.  Noble  in  it- 
elf,  it  is  repugnant  to  contact  with  these  anti- 
athies  ; a realization  of  its  capabilities  can 
nlv  be  achieved  by  original  genius,  matured 
v familiarity  with  the  sciences,  and  the  pro- 
rieties  of  the  decorative  arts.  In  testing  the 
laim  of  individuals  of  bygone  periods  to 
bese  qualifications  by  reference  to  their  work*, 
here  would  seem  no  very  insurmountable  dif- 
culty  in  arriving  at  just  conclusions,  yet  such 
as  and  may  again  occur  to  prejudiced  eyes 
nd  ears  when  the  name  prefixed  to  this  paper 
s found  in  its  merited  position  among  d is- 
Inguishod  native  architects. 

John  Vanbrugh,  the  brave  soldier,  witty 
ramatist,  and  able  architect,  was  born  in 
jondon  in  16G6,  of  Dutch  parentage.  Of  his 
•robationarv  studies  we  have  no  authentic  ac- 
ounts.  Military  education  was  at  that  time 
ittle  attended  to,  but  the  figurative  deities  of 
iterature  and  science  required  then,  as  now, 
ioth  wooing  and  sacrifice;  and  there  is  no 
own  to  doubt  that  he  had  done  acceptable 
uit  and  service  at  the  shrine  of  each.  At  the 
igc  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  he  was  sent  by  his 
athcr  to  France,  but  with  what  purpose  does 
iot  appear;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  he  in- 
urred  the  suspicions  of  the  government  there, 
ind  was  for  some  time  confined  in  the  Bastile. 
)f  this  fact  we  have  his  own  testimony,  though 
10  cause  is  assigned;  tradition  says  that  he 
vas  detected  in  making  plans  of  some  import- 
mt  fortifications,  and  if  this  could  be  relied 
in,  it  shews  that  he  had  early  cultivated,  and 
o daring  purpose,  the  rudimcntal  study  of  his 
uture  profession.  It  was  shortly  after  his  rel- 
ease from  durance  that  Vanbrugh  sought  the 
nost  effective  means  for  practical  retaliation 
iv  joining  the  armv  ; here  he  did^not,  however, 
ong  continue,  neither  arc  we  made  acquainted 
vith  the  rank  he  held  ; but  it  must  have  been 
respectable,  inasmuch  as  his  intimacies  with 
many  persons  of  character  originated  during 
[hat  period,  and  we  find,  indeed,  that  he  was 
xenerallv  known  among  men  of  talent.  By 
Nlr.  Evelyn,  unfailing  in  his  recognition  and 
patronage  of  genius,  Vanbrugh  had  already 
been  classed  with  the  promising  spirits  of  the 
time,  and  lie  took  advantage  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  for  the  repair  of  the 
palace  at  Greenwich  and  its  conversion  into  a 
naval  hospital,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
the  Queen  (Mary,  daughter  of  James  11.)  to 
bring  him  into  notice.  Evelyn  s diary  con- 
tains the  following  record  : — 

“ 1095,  May  21st. — We  went  to  survey  Green- 
wich— Sir  Robert  Clayton,  Sir  C.  Wren,  Mr. 
Travers,  Captain  Sanders,  and  myself.  24th.  V e 
made  report  of  the  state  of  Greenwich  House,  and 
how  the  standing  part  might  be  made  serviceable  at 
present  for  G,000/.  31st.  Met  again.  Mr.  A an- 

brugh  was  made  secretary  to  the  commission  by  my 
nomination  of  him  to  the  lords,  which  was  all  done 
that  day.” 

In  this  position,  and  observant  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  the 
building  of  one  of  his  most  magnificent  works, 
Vanbrugh  had  great  opportunities  for  study: 
it  was  after  having  been  thus  employed  for 
about  two  years,  that  the  exuberance  of  his 
fancy  and  turn  for  witty  satire  broke  forth  in 
the  well-known  dramatic  productions  of  his 
pen.  Much  has  been  written  against  the  mo- 
rality, but  no  dissentient  opinion  of  value 
against  the  brilliancy  and  point  of  these  plays; 
the  disparity  of  what  was  then  rapturously 
hailed  upon  the  stage,  and  the  tone  of  our  ex- 
isting drama,  must  he  sought  in  the  character 


of  the  times  ; the  looseness  and  swagger  dear 
to  Charles  the  Second,  and  which  tinctured 
court,  camp,  and  city,  had  not  yet  passed  from 
recollection,  and  at  twenty-nine,  Vanbrugh 
was  as  true  a cavalier  of  that  school  as  ever 
wore  love-lock. 

The  architectural  period  of  the  life  of  Van- 
brugh began  at  the  vigorous  age  of  thirty-six, 
with  the  building  (in  1 7 Di?)  of  Castle  Howard, 
for  the  Earl  of  Carlisle ; a noble  mansion 
I erected  upon  the  spot  where  stood  the  ancient 
baronial  Castle  of  Hinderskolf.  A first  essay, 
at  once  so  magnificent  and  original,  excited 
surprise  and  expectation,  as  it  still  docs  the 
admiration  of  all  unprejudiced  critics  and  ob- 
servers ; the  immediate  purport  of  our  sketch 
will  he  fulfilled  by  describing  it  as  catching  the 
eve  from  a great  distance  by  its  cupola  of  a 
hundred  feet  high,  and  on  a nearer  approach, 
presenting  a lofty  central  portico  of  six  co- 
lumns rising  two  stories,  with  lateral  galleries 
terminating  in  projecting  wings  and  pavilions. 
The  whole  exterior  is  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
but,  though  very  lofty,  is  contra  distinguished 
from  the  manner  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  by  having  no  double  stories  of 
columns;  the  interior  is  upon  an  equally  im- 
posing scale,  particularly  the  hall,  a noble 
room  thirty-five  feet  square  and  sixty  feet  high, 
adorned  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  orders,  and  topped  by  a spacious 
dome;  here,  and  throughout  the  house,  the 
accessories  of  sculpture  and  painting  have  been 
disposed  with  a degree  of  judgment  rarely 
equalled  ; while,  exteriorly,  the  many  roofs  with 
their  cupolas  and  clustered  chimneys,  together 
with  the  numerous  vases  and  statues,  produce 
a richness  of  profile  scarcely  surpassed  in  Bri- 
tish architecture. 

Vanbrugh  was  censured,  even  in  his  own 
day,  with  the  cumbrous  manner  of  his  build- 
ings, and  incurred  lampoons  from  Swift  to 
Pope : these  attacks  had  their  influence,  and 
in  the  absence  of  generous  criticism  heaped 
up  the  obloquy  under  which  his  memory  has 
lain  ; but  he  undoubtedly  possessed  the  almost 
singular  merit  of  originality,  and  though  dis- 
daining the  province  of  a copyist,  succeeded 
in  producing  a novelty,  combining  grandeur 
with  great  picturesque  effect.  The  carpers  at 
the  tame  of  Vanbrugh  were  cchoers  ot  the 
eternal  cry  of  precedent — precedent  in  style, 
in  dimensions,  and  in  detail — such  are  natu- 
rally detractors,  not  only  of  his  merit,  but,  by 
inference,  of  all  originality  present  and  to 
come. 

Castle  Howard  being  achieved,  our  archi- 
tect, notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  or 
written,  grew  into  favour ; for  mankind,  ever 
inclined  to  sec  and  judge  of  beauty  through 
their  own  eves,  really  do  not  need  the  magni- 
fiers or  microscopes  of  Solons  in  architecture 
to  assist  their  vision.  Patronage  also  came  to 
him  in  the  appointment  of  Clurcncicux  King 
of  Anns,  bestowed  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle;  he 
had  entered  a fair  field  of  activity  and  emolu- 
ment, and  prosecuted  his  success  with  corre- 
sponding zeal,  executing  in  succession  the 
mansions  of  Easton-Ncston,  Northampton- 
shire; King's  Weston,  near  Bristol;  Oulton 
Hall,  Cheshire;  Seaton  Delaval,  Northum- 
berland; and  others ; which,  though  inferior 
to  his  Castle  Howard,  were  so  only  in  the  ratio 
of  the  resources  at  his  command. 

The  great  and  last  work  of  Vanbrugh  was 
now  to  devolve  upon  him  in  the  building  of 
Blenheim,  the  commemorative  monument  of 
the  services  and  victories  of  John  Duke  of 
Marlborough;  to  this  undertaking  he  was 
called  by  the  united  voices  of  the  Queen 
(Anne),  of  the  hero  himself,  and  of  Sarah,  his 
duchess.  This  structure  is  sufficiently  known 
by  the  many  graphic  illustrations  extant ; for 
several  years  the  building  was  superintended 
by  Vanbrugh;  but  disputes  of  a very  serious 
nature,  arising  from  the  Parliament  refusing 
to  assign  funds,  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  refusal  of  Marlborough  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  proceeding,  he  was  superseded ; 
though,  subsequently,  and  after  the  death  of 
the  duke,  who  left  10,000/.  per  annum  to  be 
expended  upon  the  building,  it  was  completed 
to  the  original  design.  Blenheim  has  all  the 
peculiarities  of  this  architect’s  manner,  and 
they  become  more  prominent  in  proportion  to 
his  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
he  had  before  him.  From  first  to  last  he  ac- 
knowledged no  rule ; by  mere  copyists  of  clas- 
sic styles  he  has,  therefore,  been  deemed  and 
termed  an  innovator;  but  by  a much  less  ser- 


vile, and,  we  would  fain  hope,  a more  exten- 
sive class,  he  is  considered  an  inventor,  who 
lias  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  example 
highly  encouraging  to  aspiring  talent. 

In  justice  to  our  subject,  we  give  space  for 
transcripts  from  the  discourses  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  from  Sir  U.  Price’s  work  On 
the  Picturesque,”  as  expressing,  in  most  appro- 
priate language,  the  opinions  of  men  eminently 
qualified  to  propound  them.  Sir  Joshua  says — 

“ I pretend  to  no  skill  in  architecture;  I judge 
of  the  art  now  merely  as  a painter.  When  I speak 
of  Vanbrugh,  I speak  of  him  raerelv  on  our  art. 
To  speak,  then,  of  Vanbrugh  in  the  language  of  a 
painter,  he  had  originality  of  invention  ; he  under- 
stood light  and  shadow,  and  had  great  skill  in  com- 
position. To  support  his  principal  object,  he  pro- 
duced liis  second  and  third  groups  of  masses ; he 
perfectly  understood  iu  his  art  what  is  most  diffi- 
cult in  ours — the  conduct  of  the  back-ground,  by 
which  the  design  and  invention  are  set  off  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  What  the  back-ground  is  in 
painting,  is  the  real  ground  upon  which  the  build- 
ing is  erected  ; and  no  architect  took  greater  care 
that  his  work  should  not  appear  crude  and  hard  ; 
that  is,  it  did  not  abruptly  start  out  of  the  ground, 
without  expectation  or  preparation.  This  is  the 
tribute  which  a painter  owes  to  au  architect  who 
composed  like  a painter.” 

With  respect  to  Sir  Hugh  Price,  he  it  re- 
membered that  he  stood  in  view  of  the  towers, 
pinnacles,  and  porticos  of  Blenheim  when  ho 
penned  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ At  Blenheim,  Vanbrugh  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted a very  bold  and  difficult  design — that  of 
uniting  in  one  building  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  the  Grecian  architecture,  thejpicturesqucness  of  the 
Gothic,  and  the  massive  grandeur  of  a castle  ; and 
that  in  spite  of  many  faults,  for  which  he  was 
very  justly  reproached,  lie  has  formed  in  a style 
truly  bis  own,  and  a well-combined  whole,  a man- 
sion worthy  of  a great  prince  and  warrior.  His 
first  point  appears  to  have  been  massiveness  as  the 
foundation  of  grandeur ; then,  to  prevent  the  mass 
from  being  a lump,  he  has  made  various  bold  pro- 
jections of  various  heights,  as  foregrounds  to  the 
main  building;  and  lastly,  having  been  forcibly 
struck  with  the  variety  of  outline  against  the  sky 
in  many  Gothic  and  other  ancient  buildings,  he  has 
raised  on  the  top  of  that  part  where  the  slanting 
roof  begins  in  any  house  of  the  Italian  6tyle,  a num- 
ber of  decorations  of  various  characters.  These,  if 
not  new  ii>  themselves,  have  at  least  been  applied 
by  him  in  a new  and  peculiar  manner,  and  the 
union  of  them  gives  a surprising  splendour  and 
magnificence,  ns  well  as  variety,  to  the  summit  of 
that  princely  edifice.” 

V anbrugh  was  unquestionably  the  most 
eminent  of  the  successors  of  Wren,  and  his 
boldness  of  design  is  entitled  to  yet  greater 
estimation,  inasmuch  as  it  shews  no  borrow- 
ing, even  from  so  great  and  popular  a prede- 
cessor. After  enduring  no  little  from  satire, 
and  much  from  pci  sedition,  by  the  vindictive 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  re- 
fused the  remuneration  due  to  him  for  Blen- 
heim, he  retired,  spending  his  time  alternately 
at  his  residences  in  Scotland-yard,  and  Van- 
brugh Fields,  Greenwich,  still  courted  and  ad- 
mired for  the  vivacious  conversation  and  en- 
gaging manners  that  to  the  last  distinguished 
him.  He  died  in  March  1 7— G,  at  the  age 
of  GO. 


School  of  Design. — It  affords  us  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  state  that  the  council  have  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  510/. , copies  of  the  Fresco  paintings  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  Loggie  of  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican,  which  have  been  ably  executed  on 
canvas  screens  by  Mr.  Richard  Evans.  They  are 
the  same  size  as  the  originals,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, and  are  considered  to  be  the  best  copies  of 
these  remarkable  decorative  paintings.  The  council 
of  this  admirable  institution  have  likewise  made 
arrangements  for  procuring  from  Paris  the  collec- 
tions of  casts  of  ornaments  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts.  Many  of  them  have  already  arrived,  and 
are  being  arranged  in  the  principal  room  in  the 
school,  and  copies  will  soon  be  furnished  to  the 
schools  of  design  in  the  provinces.  We  feel 
assured  that  our  readers  will  regard  these  proceed- 
ings with  no  less  interest  than  satisfaction. 

Restoration  of  the  Chapel  on  Wakefield 
Bridge. — The  restoration  of  this  interesting  edifice 
has  been  decided  upon  by  the  Yorkshire  Architec- 
tural Society,  and  the  execution  of  the  work  has 
been  intrusted  to  Messrs.  Scott  and  Moffatt,  with 
whose  merits  everybody  is  familiar,  as  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Oxford  Martyrs’  Memorial,  and  the 
builders  of  the  beautiful  new  churches  at  Han  well, 
Turnham-green,  and  Camberwell.  A more  judi- 
cious selection  could  not  have  been  made. 


THE  TAPEIl  CHAIN. 


The  principle  I have  introduced  in  the  con- 
struction of  suspension  bridges,  consists,  ns  you 
will  perceive  by  inspecting  the  above  sketches, 
1st.  That  the  main  chains  of  support  should, 
instead  of  being  parallel,  or  of  the  same  size 
throughout,  taper  from  the  point  of  suspension 
to  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  in  the  manner  as 
is  represented  in  the  plan  of  the  chains,  where 
the  larger  parts  correspond  with  the  points  of 
suspension  that  rest  upon  the  towers,  at  which 
part  the  sectional  area  of  the  iron  is  a maxi- 
mum, or  should  be  sufficient  to  resist,  and  sus- 
tain the  tension  caused  by  the  weight  of  the 
bridge,  and  transit  loads,  whilst  in  the  centre 
each  chain  is  reduced  in  section  to  a single 
link.  2nd.  That  the  rods  or  bars,  which  con- 
nect the  roadway  with  the  chains,  are,  instead 
of  being  in  a perpendicular  position,  arranged 
in  angles  varying  in  extent  from  the  towers  of 
support  where  the  rods  arc  more  perpendicu- 
lar, to  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  where  the 
angles  in  which  they  are  placed  become  more 
acute. 

The  principle  upon  which  these  arrange- 
ments are  founded,  may  be  easily  understood 
by  tracing  the  action  of  the  forces  of  a bracket 
when  supporting  a parallel  weight.  I do  not 
intend  that  the  comparison  be  mathematically 
correct,  or  to  say  that  the  straight  boundary 
lines,  or  the  action  of  the  forces  in  a solid 
bracket  be  precisely  the  same  in  effect  as  the 
curved  lines  and  mechanical  arrangements  of 
a bridge  ; but  what  I mean  is  this — that  the 
principle  which  regulates  the  taper  form  for  a 
bracket,  also  points  out  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing the  same  in  the  construction  of  a bridge ; 
and  as  the  principle  is  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged to  be  correct  in  the  one,  so,  by 
comparison,  we  may  demonstrate  it  to  be  cor- 
rect in  the  other. 

Suppose  the  bracket  arc  fixed  to  a wall,  or 
otherwise  supported  at  the  line  An,  were  re- 
quired to  support  any  parallel  weight  no  he, 
attached  to  the  under  or  horizontal  side  nc. 


The  most  economical  form  it  could  assume 
to  support  that  weight  (of  course  neglecting  the 
effect  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  bracket 
itself),  would  be  a right  angle  triangle,  the 
sides  about  the  right  angle  of  which  being  re- 
spectively represented  by  the  lines  ar  and  nc. 
That  this  form  is  mathematically  correct,  is 
evident  from  the  following  proportion. 

a b : bedv  ::  a n : mode 
or,  as  the  area  of  the  section  at  any  vertical 
line  a b,  is  to  the  corresponding  portion  bcdK 
of  the  parallel  weight  resisted  at  that  section, 
so  is  the  sectional  area  at  ar,  or  the  base  of  the 
bracket,  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  parallel 
weight  sustained  by  it.  From  the  point  c 
draw  the  line  ce,  and  suppose  it  to  represent 
the  neutral  axis  of  the  bracket,  then  will  that 
portion  aec  be  on  tension,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing part,  bkc,  will  have  to  resist  the  compres- 
sive force  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  ver- 
tical parallel  weight  rcre. 

Now,  we  will  imagine  a case  where  it  would 
be  necessary  to  cross  a river  by  placing  the 
tower  of  support  in  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
and  to  support  the  roadway  by  means  of  two 
semi-curves,  one  deflecting  from  either  side  of 
the  tower,  as  in  fig.  2.  It  is  evident,  a bridge 


so  constituted  would  be  two  similar  and  inde- 
pendent brackets,  one  projecting  on  each  side 
of  the  central  tower  of  support;  now  each  of 


these  brackets  would  have  to  sustain  the  paral- 
lel weight  of  a roadway  ; so  that  the  principle 
that  was  demonstrated  to  be  correct  in  the  solid 


Fig.  2. 


bracket,  would  also,  with  equal  force,  apply 
to  the  instance  just  before  us ; and  as  it  was 
shewn  that  the  strain,  and  the  material  requi- 
site to  resist  that  strain,  did,  when  constructed 
properlv,  decrease  in  regular  ratio  from  the 
base  to  the  end  of  the  projection ; so  also 
ought  the  tension  in  the  chains,  and  the  di- 
mensions of  them,  regularly  to  decrease  from 
the  points  of  suspension  to  the  extremity, 
where  both  should  become  entirely  evanescent. 


Such,  however,  is  impossible,  if  the  brackets 
were  erected  on  the  principle  of  the  common 
catenary,  with  vertical  suspending  rods  to  con- 
vey the  parallel  weight  of  the  roadway  to  the 
chains,  as  is  represented  by  diagram  fig.  3,  for 
the  tension  in  that  case  in  the  chains  at  the 
extremity  of  the  bracket  would  be  nearly  as 
great  as  at  the  points  of  suspension  ; but  it  the 
suspending  bars  were  arranged  obliquely  to  the 
horizon,  in  the  manner  as  shewn  in  fig.  2,  then 


an  effect  altogether  different  would  be  pro- 
duced ; for,  instead  of  the  weight  being  con- 
veyed to  the  chain  at  right  angles  to  the  hori- 
zon, it  would  be  taken  up  and  sustained  in 
lines  assimilating  in  direction  towards  the 
point  of  suspension,  or,  in  other  words,  com- 
paring it  with  the  action  of  the  bracket,  the 
chains  would  perform  the  tension  that  is  repre- 
sented to  be  sustained  by  the  action  of  the  por- 
tion aec  above  the  neutral  axis,  whilst  the 
roadway,  or  horizontal  line,  would  perform 
that  part  of  the  duty  represented  in  the  solid 
bracket  to  be  resisted  by  the  material  below 
the  line  ce.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  the  ob- 
lique rods,  the  whole  is  harmoniously  brought 
to  act  together;  for  the  upper  line  or  chain 
supports  the  tension,  or  what  was  supported  by 
the  upper  portion  of  the  bracket,  whilst  the 
lower  line,  or  roadway,  resists  what  was  re- 


when vertical  suspending  rods  are  used,  thc 
upper  line,  or  chain,  has  to  perform  the  whole 
of  the  duty ; or  if  compared  to  the  bracket,  it 
would  have  to  support  on  tension  above  the 
neutral  axis  those  forces  that  should  exist 
both  above  and  below,  which,  being  entirely 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  nature,  can  only 
be  accomplished  with  an  immense  sacrifice  of 
material,  and  even  then  in  an  inefficient  and 
unsatisfactory  manner. 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  satisfactory  to 
your  readers  if  the  general  form  in  which 
bridges  are  presented  to  us,  viz.  that  where 
there  is  a tower  of  support  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  and  to  follow  out  the  illustration,  let 
there  be  two  similar  brackets  A n c,  and 
a'  n'  c,  projecting  from  opposite  walls,  a b, 
and  a'  n',  conjoined  at  their  extremities  c,  and 
each  supporting  a parallel  weight  dcde, 
b'  c d'  k,  as  in  fig.  4.  Now  each  of  these 


brackets,  though  conjoined,  are  subject  to  the 
same  forces  as  have  been  shewn  to  exist  in 
them  separately,  and  if  they  arc  divided  in  the 
same  manner  bv  similar  lines  drawn  from  the 
extremity  of  each  to  the  points  k k',  the  several 
portions  a e c,  a'  e'  c,  will  represent  thc  ten- 
sile, and  e b c,  k'  n'  c,  the  compressive  force 
that  exists  in  each  of  the  brackets  respectively. 
It  has  been  shewn  above  that  the  area  of  a 
vertical  section  taken  in  any  part  of  the  bracket 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  weight  or  force 
resisted  at  that  section,  and  if  sections  be  taken 
progressively  from  the  base,  they  will  conti- 
nually decrease  in  magnitude  till  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  thc  projection  thc  dimensions  are 
entirely  evanescent,  and  thc  forces  existing 
there  equally  so.  Now,  if  we  conceive  a 
bridge  to  be  two  brackets  connected  at  their 
extremities,  and  springing  from,  as  a base,  the 
towers  of  support,  one  on  each  side  of  the 


space  crossed,  and  supporting  the  parallel 
weight  of  the  roadway  for  the  transit  of  mer- 
chandize, &c.,  it  should  obtain  the  condition 
of  the  proposition,  have  no  strain  or  tension 
at  all  at  the  centre  of  the  chains,  correspond- 
ing in  thc  brackets  to  the  point  of  junction  c. 
But  as  I before  said  in  reference  to  fig.  3,  this 
cannot  obtain  in  a structure  built  on  the  cate- 
nary principle,  and  for  the  reason  there  stated, 
viz.  that  the  roadway  is  sustained  and  con- 
nected to  the  chains  by  vertical  rods,  from 
which  cause  the  difference  of  tension  between 
the  centre  of  the  chains  and  points  of  suspen- 
sion is  so  trivial,  as  not  to  afford  a sufficient 
compensation  for  the  trouble  of  varying  their 
sectional  area  in  proportion  to  the  variation  of 
the  tension.  The  effect  and  action  of  these 
rods  on  the  curve  or  chains  of  a bridge  may 
be  easily  understood  thus  : — Let  a d,  fig.  5,  be 
the  points  of  suspension  of  the  curve  a c d, 
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hanging,  that  the  whole  mav  he  in  equilibrium. 
It  is  evident  that  one  half  a o,  precisely 
balances  at  the  point  c;  the  other  half  b c,  anil 
if  either  of  these  portions  were  removed,  the 
other  would  immediately  adjust  itself  in  a ver- 
tical position.  Let  one  half  n c be  removed, 
but  suppose  the  other  half  to  be  prevented  from 
regaining  the  vertical  position  by  a force 
applied  at  the  point  c in  the  direction  c m, 
make  c si  the  measure  of  this  force,  and  it 
will  be  the  measure  of  the  tension  at  the  point 

Fig. 


c,  or  vertex  of  the  curve,  and  is  a constant 
quantity  acting  in  that  direction  in  every  part 
of  the  semi-curve.  Take  any  point  b,  and 
the  tension  at  that  point  is  equal  to  the  result 
and  of  the  force  c »r,  and  the  weight  of  that 
portion  of  the  curve  be,  acting  in  the  direction 
of  gravity,  and  at  the  point  of  suspension  a,  it 
is  equal  to  the  resultant  of  the  same  force  a m, 
and  the  weight  of  the  semi-curve  A c. 

If  the  platform  n k be  attached  to  the  curve 
with  vertical  bars  as  in  fig.  G,  the  same  effect 


as  exhibited  above  will  still  be  produced,  for 
this  reason,  viz.  that,  from  the  lines  a h,  b g, 
&c.,  acting  vertically,  there  is  the  same  weight 
conveyed  to  the  chains,  and  io  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  though  there  were  no  intervening  sus- 
pending rods.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the 
whole  of  the  horizontal  force  must  be  resisted 
by  the  chains  at  every  part  of  them,  and  that 
at  the  centre  the  section  of  iron  there  must  be 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  tension  caused  by  it. 
In  a chain  or  rope  hanging  in  a pendant  curve, 
fig.  5,  this  cannot  be  avoided,  but  in  the  case 
ot  a bridge  which  consists  of  curved  and  hori- 
zontal lines,  it  is  clear  that  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  forces  should  be  divided,  for  it  is 
enough  for  the  chains  of  any  bridge  in  their 
position  of  reduced  power  to  support  them- 
selves, the  platform,  and  the  transit  loads ; 
besides,  it  is  certain  that  the  horizontal  force, 
if  existing  in  the  chains,  would  tend  to  their 
destruction,  but  in  the  platform  it  is  as  essen- 
tially powerful  for  the  support  of  the  structure, 
as  is  the  strength  of  the  chains.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  in  large  spans  on  the  catenary 
principle  it  has  always  been  deemed  advisable 
to  strengthen  the  platform,  and,  further,  to  add 
to  it  deep  and  heavy  trussing,  to  give  additional 
stiffness  to  the  structure;  in  short,  to  put  a 
strain  in  the  platform  that  ought  to  compensate 
for  the  horizontal  force  that  ought  to  be  there. 

Fig. 


In  a word,  the  horizontal  force  here  spoken 
ot  is  analogous,  and  may  be  compared,  as  I 
before  stated,  to  that  force  which  is  resisted  in 
the  solid  bracket  by  the  portion  of  material 
that  is  situated  below  the  neutral  line  or  axis 
c k,  which,  in  a bridge  on  the  catenary  prin- 
ciple, must  he  sustained  on  tension  wholly  by 
the  chains,  and  consequently  the  sectional  area 
at  the  centre,  corresponding  with  the  junction 
of  the  brackets  at  c,  must  be  sufficient  to  resist 
the  action  of  that  force;  and  the  horizontal 
line  or  platform,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as 
the  lower  part  of  them,  not  having  that  force 
to  resist,  must  be  stiffened  with  planking,  and 
trusses  to  check  the  undulation,  and  to  render 
it  safe  for  transit  purposes.  But  if,  instead  of 
vertical  we  use  the  oblique  suspending  rods  to 
support  the  platform,  then  the  action  of  the 
forces  in  the  structure  is  very  different,  and 
pcrfcctlyanalogous  to  the  brackets,  as  shewn  in 
fig.  4,  lor  each  half  of  the  bridge  in  this  case 
may  be  considered  independent  of  the  other, 
but  connected  together  at  their  extremities, 
and  this  we  shall  sec  immediately  if  we  trace 
the  action  of  the  oblique  rods  in  the  same  man- 
ner we  have  done  to  demonstrate  the  action  of 
the  vertical  ones. 

Let  a c b,  fig.  7,  represent  the  chains  of  a 
suspension-bridge,  the  roadway  of  which  is 
supported  bv  the  oblique  bars  a h.  b g,  &c. 


1c 


Now,  by  examining  their  particular  mode  of 
iction,  we  shall  see  that  the  constant  horizontal 
force  c m does  not  obtain,  nor  is  there  any 
tension  at  all  existing  in  the  chains  at  the  point 
r,  and  for  this  reason  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Dlatform,  r>  k,  must  be  conveyed  to  the  chain 
)y  means  of  the  oblique  rods  connected  thereto 
or  that  purpose  ; each  of  these  bars  will  sus- 
ain  and  convey  to  the  curve  its  proportion  of 
he  weight.  Let  us  instance  the  one  d e,  and 
race  the  effect  of  it  on  the  system  in  sustaining 
hat  portion  of  the  weight  acting  at  the  point 
•.  Now  the  line  d e is  in  an  oblique  direction 
nth  the  horizon,  and  different  to  that  in  which 
he  weight  acts  ; therefore,  in  order  that  it  mav 
ustain  that  weight,  it  must  be  acted  upon  by 
wo  forces  at  the  point  e,  one  of  these  is  the 
.'eight,  the  other  is  the  horizontal  force,  in  the 
irection  d k,  consequent  upon  that  weight 
eing  supported  at  the  angle  d e d,  or  other- 
wise than  in  a vertical  direction.  Now  the 
oint  c is  situated  in  the  platform,  and  there- 
oro  the  horizontal  force  induced  there  must  be 
esisted  by  it,  and  cannot  be  carried  into  or 
ffect  the  curve  beyond  the  point  d towards  c. 
'he  action  of  the  other  lines  may  be  examined 
u the  same  manner  ; for  instance,  the  tension 
ac/is  induced  by  the  action  of  the  weight 
jpported  at  / , and  the  horizontal  force  gene- 
ated  by  that  weight  being  resisted  in  an  angle 
Hess  than  90°,  and  as  the  point/' to  which  the 
arious  forces  tend  is  in  the  horizontal  line, 
ie  horizontal  force  acting  there  must  be  re- 
nted by  the  platform,  and  cannot  produce  any 
dect  in  the  chains  beyond  the  point  c,  and  so 
h for  the  remaining  bars  h g , a h ; the  weights 
pspended  at  the  points  j7  and  h generating  no 
Drizontal  force  in  the  chains  beyond  the  points 
i and  a,  the  truth  of  which  may  bo  demon- 
irated  in  the  same  way  as  the  bars  just  in- 
duced. Therefore  it  follows  that,  though 
lith  the  use  of  the  vertical  suspending-  rods, 
e variation  of  the  tension,  and  of  course 
e required  proportionate  variation  of  the 


section  of  iron  in  the  chains,  is  so  very  in- 
considerable as  to  be  hardly  worth  notice, 
vet  when  the  oblique  bars  arc'  applied,  the  ten- 
sion in  the  chain  is  reduced  rapidly  from  base 
to  the  centre  ot  the  bridge,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  same  proportion  may  the  section  of  iron  in 
them  vary  also. 

The  valuable  assistance  the  oblique  rods  give 
to  the  stability  of  a bridge  may  be  understood 
by  the  following  experiments: — Cut  the  chain 
in  the  middle,  the  bridge  will  stand  as  firm  as 
ever,  there  being  no  strain  there  ; then  cut  the 
platform  in  the  middle,  and  the  bridge  will  be 
separated  into  two  independent  brackets,  each 
supported  by  the  chain  and  the  strength  of  the 
horizontal  line  against  the  abutment.  The 
force  required  to  resist  this  tendency  is  amea- 
surc  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the  bridge 
by  reason  of  the  oblique  rods,  independent  of 
the  advantages  gained  by  tapering  the  chains. 
On  the  other  hand,  cut  the  chains  of  a com- 
mon bridge  at  the  centre,  and  it  will  destroy 
the  structure  ; or  cut  the  platform  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  leave  the  chain  entire  : then  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  tendency  of  thrust  against 
the  abutments,  nor  any  horizontal  force  in  the 
platform,  and  that  it  is  the  chain  only  which 
sustains  the  structure. 

The  principles  of  the  cast-iron  and  stone- 
compression  bridge  are  identically  those  of  the 
common  suspension-bridge  reversed  in  posi- 
tion, nnd  it  is  the  most  expensive  system  of 
construction. 

This  system  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
the  lever,  which  is  far  less  expensive  than  the 
common  suspension-bridge.  The  greatest  ex- 
tent of  span  of  an  iron  or  stone  compression- 
arch  yet  attained  is  240  feet,  that  of  a suspen- 
sion-bridge 875  feet,  but  on  these  principles  it 
could  be  extended  with  safety  to  above  4,000 
feet.  In  the  chains  alone  of  the  Menai  bridge 
there  is  above  1,900  tons  of  iron,  on  this  plan 
it  would  only  require  75  tons. 

James  Dredob. 


CEMETERIES. 

We  have  lately  touched  upon  this  subject, 
and  it  will  occur  to  us  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duty  to  say  much  more  upon  it.  What  we  have 
already  said  has  stimulated  some  remarks,  not 
in  private  alone,  but  of  these  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  listen  to  not  a few,  and  to  suggestions 
that  if  we  were  to  follow,  would  lead  us  into  a 
labyrinth.  There  is,  however,  in  some  of  these 
remarks,  a challenging  of  coincidences  that  it 
were  profitable  to  note,  if  what  we  should  say 
passed  not  a step  beyond  the  noting.  For  in- 
stance, a friend  makes  the  observation  “ ft propos 
of  cemeteries,  what  do  you  think  of  Shillibeer’s 
cemetery  carriage  ?”  “Think  of  it,”  we 
said,  “ we  think  very  well  of  it.”  And  because 
we  think  well  of  it,  and  because  it  is  linked 
with  the  question  of  cemeteries,  and  because 
every  country  carpenter  at  least  is  an  under- 
taker of  funerals,  and  most  London  undertakers 
are  not  remotely  connected  with  other  undertak- 
ings advocated  in  The  Buij.dkr,  and  because 
cemeteries  include  cenotaphs,  tombs,  memorial 
tablets,  and  erections — because  of  all  these  it 
is  urged  upon  us  forsooth,  that  we  should  in- 
clude cemetery  or  funeral  carriages.  Still  our 
reason  is  not  convinced,  but  wc  find  on  taking 
up  Mr  Pugin's  late  work,  “ An  apology  for  the 
revival  of  Christian  architecture,”  that  this 
subject  is  not  beneath  his  ridicule,  and  as  that 
is  his  natural  vein,  and  ours  is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  more  inclined  to  gravity,  especially 
on  grave  subjects,  Shillibeer’s  funeral  carriage 
claims  from  us  a notice.  We  spoke  of  coin- 
cidences which  had  reference  to  the  remark  of 
our  friend,  to  our  writing,  and  also  to  our 
reading;  but  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  that 
ilk,  is  supplied  by  the  following  quotation, 
which  most  appositely  and  curiously  fell  in  our 
way  on  communing  with  the  venerated  object 
°f  our  biographical  notice  a week  or  two  ago. 
B ith  W ren  at  our  backs  we  can  venture  to 
follow  any  precedent,  and  now  we  shall  let  our 
readers  hear  what  that  remarkable  man  so  re- 
markably said,  on  the  very  subject  of  ceme- 
teries and  cemetery  carriages  : — 

“ I could  wish  all  burials  in  churches  and  church- 
yards might  be  disallowed.  It  will  be  inquired  where 
then  shall  be  the  burials  ? I answer,  in  cemeteries 
seated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ; and  since  it  is 
become  the  fashion  to  solemnize  funerals  by  a train 
of  coaches,  even  when  the  deceased  are  of  moderate 
condition,  though  the  cemeteries  should  be  more 
distant,  the  charge  need  be  little  more  than  usual. 
The  service  might  first  he  performed  in  the  church  ; 
but  for  the  poor  and  such  as  must  be  interred  at 
the  parish  charge,  a public  hearse  of  two  wheels  and 
one  horse  may  be  kept  at  small  expense,  the  usual 
bearers  to  lead  the  horse,  and  take  out  the  corpse 
at  the  grave.  In  these  places  beautiful  monuments 
may  be  erected,  but  yet  the  dimensions  should  be 
regulated  by  an  architect,  and  not  left  to  the  fancy 
of  every  mason — for,  thus,  the  rich,  with  large 
marble  tombs,  would  shoulder  out  the  poor — in 
these  places  the  dead  need  not  be  disturbed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  sexton,  or  piled  four  or  five  upon 
one  another,  or  bones  thrown  out  to  gain  room.” — 
Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

In  conning  over  our  remarks,  again,  and 
mayhap  fortified  by  this  reading,  we  wonder 
at  our  lack  of  courage  ; but  it  is  a hard  thing 
to  have  a laugh  against  one,  though  it  be  an 
empty  one.  We  have  seen  men  ashamed  of 
the  truth,  and  deterred  from  doing  a good  ac- 
tion, less  by  the  fear  of  what  the  world  will 
sav,  bad  as  it  is,  than  by  the  force  of  that 
basilisk  spell  which  the  trader  in  satire  attains 
to  the  exercise  of,  among  the  weak  and  tho 
pusillanimous  of  his  victims.  Is  that  product 
of  human  ingenuity,  whether  the  result  of  ac- 
cident or  of  motive  or  design,  the  less  wel- 
come to  those  who  benefit  by  it  ? The  horrors 
of  a town  church-yard!  are  then  diminished 
to  the  poor  because  the  wealthy  alone  can  se- 
cure the  decencies  of  transit  to  a suburban 
cemetery!  And  shall  we  not  the  rather  hail 
that  which  will  secure  this  to  the  poor  than  all 
the  formalities  and  pragmatics  of  a master  of 
ceremonies?  This  is  done  by  Shillibeer’s 
funeral  carriage.  Little,  however,  did  Mr. 
Shillibeer  think  that  he  had  an  authority  so 
high  for  his  inveutings — a suggestion  so*  far 
outweighing  in  its  force  all  the  sneers  of  the 
satirist  — the  wisdom  of  Wren  against  the 
puerilities  of  Pugin. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

( Extracted  from  the  “ Artisan.”) 

It  further  appears,  we  think,  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  our  inquiries,  that  the  Gothic  is  not  the 
style  of  architecture  naturally  best  calculated 
for  religious  edifices.  It  is  hallowed,  it  is 
true,  in  our  imaginations  by  solemn  associa- 
tions, and  in  most  minds  familiar  with  its  ap- 
plications, we  believe,  will  be  productive  of 
solemn  impressions.  But  this  effect  is  merely 
an  accidental  one,  and  is  much  akin  to  the 
gloom  a white  colour  produces  on  the  minds  of 
the  Chinese,  among  whom  it  is  used  as  a sign 
of  mourning.  The  natural  effect,  we  think,  of 
the  minute,  fragile,  and  elegant  components  of 
the  more  florid  Gothic,  is  to  move  the  imagina- 
tion to  gaiety;  and,  indeed,  such  a structure 
as  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  with  its  flying 
buttress  and  airy  frost-work,  appears  to  us 
much  fitter  for  a theatre  than  a church.  '1  he 
emotions  which  church  architecture  should 
naturally  inspire, — if  it  should  inspire  any, — 
are  those  of  veneration,  humility,  and  awe  ; and 
no  species  of  architecture  will  so  certainly  in- 
spire these  emotions|as  that  which  deals  in  stu- 
pendous representations  of  living  beings.  This 
the  ancient  Egyptians  well  understood  ; and 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  any  thing  better  cal- 
culated than  the  architecture  of  some  of  their 
temples  for  quelling  the  spirit  of  the  worship- 
per, and  banishing  the  arrogance  and  pride  of 
heart  which  stand  in  the  way  of  devotional 
feeling.  Among  their  avenues  of  sphinxes, 
and  hulls  supported  by  images  of  human  beings 
a hundred  feet  high,  the  spectator  collapsed  to 
the  dimensions  of  an  insect,  and  acquired  a 
lesson  more  powerful  than  a thousand  homi- 
lies, of  his  own  frailty  and  insignificance.  We 
do  not  for  a moment  pretend  that  there  is  not 
much  in  the  Egyptian  architecture  that  natu- 
rally excites  rather  ridicule  and  disgust  than  so- 
lemnity and  veneration.  The  anatomical  imper- 
fection of  the  different  representations  of  living 
objects  lor  example, — the  grotesque  hierogly- 
phics, and  many  other  peculiarities,  are  all  far 
from  pleasing;  and  we  are  perfectly  confident 
that  anv  attempt  to  revive  the  true  Egyptian 
architecture  in  the  present  day  could  not  suc- 
ceed. But  we  think  the  employment  of  simi- 
lar instruments  of  emotion,  without  any  more 
regard  to  those  details  which  more  par- 
ticularly give  the  Egyptian  complexion 
than  if  thev  bad  never  existed,  could  not  fail, 
under  judicious  treatment,  to  be  eminently 
popular  and  successful.  It  would  of  course 
be  applicable  only  to  particular  kinds  of  edi- 
fices— chiefly  churches — and  should  neither 
imitate  ancient  peculiarities,  nor  neglect  any  of 
the  aids  afforded  bv  the  skill  and  science  of  the 
present  time.  The  sculptures  should  be  as 
true  representations  of  natural  objects  as  the 
present  slate  of  skill  can  produce,  and  those 
objects  should  be  such  as  are  agreeable  in 
themselves,  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  arc  pos- 
sessed of  sensation.  To  give  an  example  of 
this  architecture — a dome,  twice  the  size  of  St. 
Paul’s,  supported  by  human  figures  as  tall  as 
the  Monument — that  would  be  one  variety  ; 
and  the  most  sluggish  imagination  may  con- 
ceive something  of  the  sublimity  of  such  a 
structure,  and  how  pale  and  puny  even  our 
most  boasted  edifices  would  become  in  the  com- 
parison. The  expense,  indeed,  of  such  an 
architecture,  is  an  obvious  objcctif  n ; but  with 
the  means  of  facilitating  productions  the  useful 
arts  now  afford,  in  the  case  of  objects  which 
are  merely  repetitions  of  one  another,  the  ex- 
pense might  be  made  so  moderate  as  to  deprive 
this  objection  of  most  of  its  weight.  We 
must  observe,  too,  that  we  do  not  participate  in 
the  antipathies  of  some  architects  relative  to 
artificial  stone,  and  other  elements  of  a more 
perishable  variety  of  construction;  and, indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  particular  cases, 
we  think  it  a reckless  extravagance  to  rear 
buildings  calculated  to  last  till  the  final  confla- 
gration, and  which,  ten  to  one,  will  be  burned 
or  demolished  in  the  lapse  of  a few  centuries. 
A more  perishable  species  of  building  would 
be  better  both  for  architecture  and  architects. 
It  would  make  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments a work  of  less  hesitation,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  afford  a greater  number  of 
opportunities  tor  their  introduction ; and 
the  saving  in  the  first  cost  might,  at  compound 
interest,  generally  suffice  to  reproduce  the 
building  in  a comparatively  short  period. 
Upon  this  subject,  however,'  we  arc  unable 
at  present  to  enlarge,  and  must  content 


ourselves  with  observing,  that  taking  into 
account  the  aids  afforded  by  modern  art  to 
architectural  progress,  it  seems  practicable  to 
invent  a number  of  architectural  orders  which, 
without  being  much,  if  at  all,  more  expensive 
than  those  now  in  use,  will  be  either  much 
more  sublime,  much  more  magnificent,  or  much 
more  elegant  and  airy.  Of  these  varieties  of 
architectural  embellishment,  we  shall  be  pre- 
sumptuous enough,  on  an  early  occasion,  to 
furnish  some  examples,  provided  that  these 
rude  and  general  hints  have  not  intermedi- 
ately had  the  effect  of  awakening  to  the  work 
of  invention  some  of  those  more  accomplished 
practitioners  whose  more  active  fancy  and 
more  sufficing  powers  of  execution  may  enable 
them  to  achieve  such  combinations  as  would 
both  meet  with  greater  attention  and  more 
eminently  deserve  it. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  that  train  of  investigation 
in  which  we  have  so  long  detained  our  readers, 
and  which  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Architecture.  To  some  per- 
sons wo  arc  prepared  to  expect  it  will  appear 
a mere  waste-heap  of  metaphysical  refine- 
ments ; but  the  larger  proportion  will  probably 
agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  it  constitutes 
the  essence  of  architectural  knowledge,  and 
lies  at  the  root  of  architectural  proficiency. 
While  freeing  the  fancy  from  those  restraints 
imposed  by  a tyrant  precedent,  it  defines 
clearly  the  limits  within  which  its  flights  must 
be  restrained,  where  the  aim  is  not  to  please 
ourselves,  but  to  please  human  nature ; and 
stands  equally  opposed  to  the  insipidity  of 
classical  sublimations  and  the  vulgarities  of  a 
gaudy  magnificence.  By  overturning  the 
notion  that  art  can  be  empirical,  it  gives,  we 
think,  a most  powerful  impulse  to  architectural 
progress,  while  the  relation  it  establishes  with 
human  sympathies  gives  a new  complexion 
to  architectural  art  such  as  cannot  fail, 
we  think,  to  inflame  the  imaginations 
and  quicken  the  sensibilities  of  the  less 
apathetic  of  its  votaries.  This,  however, 
it  may  be  contended,  though  a very  im- 
portant task,  ought  to  have  devolved  upon 
other  hands,  being  foreign  to  the  professed  ob- 
jects of  a work  devoted  to  the  operative  arts. 
To  the  first  point  of  this  objection  we  have 
onlv  to  reply,  that  the  hands  which  would  have 
executed  the  task  better  appear  to  have  been 
unwilling  to  undertake  it;  and,  to  the  second, 
that  it  appears  to  us  founded  on  a mistaken 
estimate  of  the  position  really  due  to  those  arts 
known  by  the  name  of  operative,  as  well  as  to 
a fallacious  conception  of  the  intellectual  sta- 
ture of  the  persons  habitually  employed  on 
them.  It  is  with  the  artizans  that  art  has  ever 
originated  : it  was  born  in  the  workshops  of 
Athens,  and  resuscitated  in  the  workshops  of 
Italy;  and  if  it  be  destined  to  experience  another 
renovation,  it  will  be  in  the  workshop,  we  are 
confident,  where  the  revival  will  take  place. 
Finally,  we  may  observe,  the  philosophy  of 
architecture  displays  the  true  value  of  that 
species  of  architecture  criticism  which  praises 
and  blames  empirically — which  erects  the  per- 
sonal associations  of  the  critic  into  the  dignity 
of  natural  laws,  and  which  reveals,  in  the 
acerbity  and  intolerance  of  its  decisions,  the 
outpourings  of  a frozen  heart  and  mortified 
vanity.  All  men  have  some  peculiar  associa- 
tions, and,  therefore,  some  peculiar  ideas  of 
beauty;  and  these  they  have  every  right  to 
maintain  so  long  as  they  do  not  attempt  to  force 
them  on  the  acceptance  of  others.  But  those 
who  work  for  universal  admiration  must  be 
careful  to  deal  with  those  objects  only  which 
address  themselves  to  universal  associations, 
and  which  arc  the  perpetual  concomitants  in 
all  minds  ot  deep  and  agreeable  emotion. 


Colchester. — New  Town  Hall. — Nearly  all 
the  subscriptions  for  this  long-looked-for  and  desi- 
rable improvement  to  the  town  have  been  paid  in, 
and  a considerable  number  of  fresh  subscribers  are 
added  to  the  list.  We  understand  that  no  time  will 
be  lost  in  making  arrangements  for  the  speedy  re- 
moval of  the  present  old  and  unsightly  edifice  (the 
Moot  Hall),  and  disposing  of  the  materials  to  the 
best  advantage ; so  that  there  is  some  prospect  of 
the  foundation  of  the  new  building  being  laid  before 
Midsummer. 

The  College  of  Noui.es  in  Lisbon,  used  as  a 
polytechnic  school,  but  originally  founded  bv  the 
Jesuits,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  22nd 
ult. ; it  is  to  be  rebuilt  on  a modest  but  sufficient 
scale.  The  books  and  valuable  philosophical  instru- 
ments were  saved. 


What  is  Luxury  ? — A candle  would  have  been 
a luxury  to  Alfred  ; a half-crown  cotton  gown  to 
his  Queen.  Carpets,  in  lieu  of  rushes,  would  have 
been  luxuries  to  Henry  VII.  ; glass  windows,  in 
lieu  of  horn,  to  his  nobles.  A lettuce  to  Henry 
VIII. ’s  Queen  ; silk  gloves  and  stockings  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  ; and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Mr.  Charles 
Waterton,  the  author  of  some  works  on  natural 
history,  in  an  account  of  his  family,  tells  us  that 
one  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  was 
sent  into  France  by  the  King,  with  orders  to  con- 
tract a royal  marriage,  and  was  allowed  thirteen 
shillings  a day  for  his  trouble  and  travelling  ex- 
penses. 

If  by  an  operation  of  mechanism  animated  na- 
ture could  be  copied  with  the  accuracy  of  a cast  in 
plaster,  a tracing  on  a wall,  or  a reflection  in  a 
glass,  without  modification  and  without  the  pro- 
prieties and  graces  of  art,  all  that  utility  could  de- 
sire would  be  perfectly  attained  ; but  it  would  be 
at  the  expense  of  almost  every  quality  which  renders 
art  delightful.  Art  is  only  art  when  it  adds  mind 
to  form  : whatever  is  high  or  happy  in  thought,  or 
skilful  and  gracefully  natural  in  touch, — whatever 
speaks  to  the  feelings,  or  appeals  to  the  judgment, 
will,  if  seen  in  the  most  distant  corner  of  the  earth, 
or  in  the  remotest  period  of  time,  be  as  truly  felt, 
and  as  rightly  judged,  as  in  the  day  and  hour  when 
it  first  passed  from  our  hands.  13ut  this  most  en- 
nobling of  all  studies,  this  most  unsordid  of  all 
pursuits,  must  be  followed  by  a pure  heart  and  a 
disinterested  mind.  Should  any  follower  of  the 
arts  be  disappointed  because  study  is  not  followed 
by  success,  and  success  by  wealth  and  high  fortune, 
then  he  expects  more  than  he  ought,  and  deserves 
mortification,  such  as  ambition  of  an  impure  nature 
merits  : indeed,  if  the  glories  of  art  are  not  sought 
for  their  own  sake,  they  had  better  not  be  sought 
at  all.  If  gain  only  were  its  glory,  it  should  be  a 
forbidden  study,  and  prohibited,  from  the  very 
prostitution  of  soul  which  in  such  minds  it  occa- 
sions. True  art  is,  however,  too  pure  and  too  high 
a matter  to  be  so  misused,  and  is  in  no  danger 
of  dishonour  or  neglect  in  an  age  of  civilisation. 
* * * We  have  private  patronage  in  this  land 

to  an  extent  which  no  other  nation  possesses.  Let 
us  encourage  this  market  by  supplying  it  with  ex- 
cellence rather  than  choking  it  with  abundance  : 
husband  it  in  every  way  ; let  not  its  importance  be 
underrated.  To  this  class  of  patrons  we  owe  the 
chief  works  of  art  in  our  land.  The  whole  range  of 
landscape-painting,  scenes  of  familiar  life,  all  our 
portraiture,  and  a great  proportion  of  our  historical 
works,  are  the  offspring  of  individual  encourage- 
ment. The  palaces  of  Rome,  of  Florence,  of  Bo- 
logna, and  of  Venice  were  filled  with  works  from 
the  like  source.  It  was  by  this,  and  this  alone, 
that  the  great  families  of  the  Doria,  the  Colonna, 
and  the  Altieri  acquired  their  magnificent  specimens 
of  Claude  Lorrain  and  of  the  Poussins : it  was  by 
this  that  the  Farnese,  the  Farnesina,  the  Rospig- 
liosi,  and  the  Ludovisi  were  decorated  ; by  this  the 
family  of  Orleans  became  possessed  of  the  Sacra- 
ments of  Poussin  ; and  by  this  has  the  burgomaster 
Six  been  handed  down  to  our  day  as  the  friend  and 
benefactor  of  Rembrandt.  All  who  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  and  grow  into  eminence  in  art ; 
all  who  begin  to  plume,  as  it  were,  their  wings  for 
an  unessayed  flight  in  the  higher  or  the  humbler 
regions  of  art,  must  hope  for  success  through  pa- 
tronage such  as  this, — a patronage  which  surpasses 
far  that  of  many  foreign  governments,  and  has  been 
established  here  both  by  patriotism  and  generosity. 
To  this  source  all  that  the  genius  of  our  sohool  has 
produced  must  stand  indebted  for  origin  and  sup- 
port. This  is  a feature  in  our  art,  as  well  as  a 
proof  of  the  increasing  taste  and  growing  wealth  of 
the  empire.  Activity  of  mind  in  the  artist,  a variety 
and  diversity  of  subject,  an  originality  of  style, 
splendour  in  colour,  a happy  adaptation  of  the 
theme  to  the  feeling  of  every  variety  of  being  : an 
observance  of  these  ruling  points  has  enabled  Eng- 
lish art  to  penetrate  and  become  an  object  of  de- 
mand in  every  country  in  the  world.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  damping  the  ardour  of  young  en- 
thusiasm by  holding  out  unreasonable  fears,  or  ex- 
patiating on  the  manifold  causes  of  depression 
which  genius,  through  its  sensibilities,  seems 
doomed  to  suffer,  I would  rather  conclude  with  re- 
lating a story  which  came  to  me.  through  the  his- 
torian of  one  of  the  English  settlements  of  Ame- 
rica. A devout  community  of  respectable  settlers, 
too  weak  to  protect  themselves,  and  too  humble  to 
purchase  the  protection  of  others,  held  in  their 
misery  a day  of  fast  and  humiliation,  to  render 
themselves  worthier  of  the  favour  of  Providence: 
but  their  distresses  still  continued,  and  they  again 
consulted  about  the  propriety  of  another  fast,  as 
an  atonement  for  their  sins.  “ A fast ! ” exclaimed 
one  who  had  not  hitherto  spoken;  “a  fast  would 
be  ungrateful  to  God  for  the  many  mercies  he  has 
shewn  us  ; let  us  rather  appoint  a day  of  thanks- 
giving the  proposal  was  carried  with  shouts,  and 
the  little  colony  was  prosperous  ever  after. — From 
Sir  David  Wilkie's  Life. 
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We  would  respectfully  direct  the  attention-  of 
our  Country  Subscribers  to  the  mode  we  have 
adopted  of  signifying  to  them,  when  the  period  of 
their  subscriptions  expire,  and  when  they  become 
due — the  substitution  of  a blue  envelope  to  their 
paper  instead  of  one  of  the  ordinary  nature. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  21,  1843. 
EMIGRATION. 

Sooner  or  later  this  question  must  force 
itself  upon  our  attention,  as  one  in  which  the 
working  population  of  this  country  are  deeply 
concerned.  We  say  the  working  population, 
because  it  is  to  them  that  our  colonies  offer  the 
greatest  inducements  and  the  readiest  wel- 
come— it  is  there  only  that  the  bulk  of  our 
people  can  hope  to  exchange  for  the  uncer- 
tainty of  subsistence  in  the  land  of  their  birth, 
a probable  means  of  gathering  together  a 
“ freehold  ” and  a patrimony  for  their  children. 
The  “ home  market,”  as  it  is  termed,  is  crowd- 
ed with  competitors  for  its  labour.  Man  and 
machinery  are  jostling  together,  and  ma- 
chinery being  the  product  of  the  ingenuity  of 
man,  will  gain  the  ascendancy,  as  surely  as  the 
intellectual  are  superior  to  the  corporeal  gifts. 
Education  is  urged  upon  us  as  leading  to  the 
remedy  of  many  ills;  and  no  doubt  it  may 
serve  to  adjust  in  a better  way  than  at  present 
the  social  balance ; but  unless  it  make  men 
masters  of  a new  science,  and  artists,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  in  the  work  of  trimming  the 
overloaded  vessel  of  the  commonwealth,  nice 
calculators  of  coming  storms ; directors  of  a 
power  to  shoot  into  port  or  harbour  at  a sud- 
den emergency — ay,  and  with  a power  to  lull 
the  storm  and  waves — make  them  in  fact  a set 
of  demigods,  it  will  not  teach  us  how  we  are 
to  live  in  a much  greater  ratio  to  the  square 
yard  upon  the  surface  of  this  little  island  than 
we  are  now  doing  ; it  cannot  contrive  for  us  a 
much  greater  advance  in  the  art  of  doing  and 
undoing  to  keep  us  employed,  than  we  have  at- 
tained to  at  present — it  cannot  enlighten  us 
much  more  on  the  question  of  human  chemics, 
of  turning  over  the  fermentary  heap  of  human 
product  and  decay.  No  ! the  natural  tendency 
of  our  pyramidal  aspirings  is  to  seek  a larger 
base  ; a spreading  at  the  feet  must  sustain  the 
rising  superstructure.  England  may  remain 
the  heart  or  vital  centre,  but  the  fever  heat 
cannot  be  absorbed  within  herself,  it  must  be 
subdued  by  an  extent  of  circulation  ; the  “ geo- 
metrical progression  ” of  science  cannot  go  on 
without  a corresponding  extension  of  territory. 
As  surely  as  night  follows  da}r,  so  surely  is 
England  fated  to  require  of  her  children,  that 
they  go  out  from  their  nursing  home,  her  roof 
cannot  cover  them,  the  maternal  hearth  is  vio- 
lated by  their  scramblings. 

But  they  should  go  out  with  her  blessings 
and  favours,  not  as  outcasts ; and  she  seated 
heedless  and  heartless,  yielding  to  the 
clamour  of  the  boisterous  or  the  more  cunning 
of  her  progeny.  Let  her  arise  in  the  dignity 
of  her  station,  and  provide  for  the  well-being 
of  the  emigrant ; let  her  console  him  with 
gifts  at  setting  out,  with  assurances  of  provi- 
sion for  his  comfort ; let  her  reward  him  as 
for  considerateness,  and  so  deport  herself  in  the 
separation,  as  to  cause  him  to  carry  along  with 
him  fond  and  loyal  remembrances,  and  impress 
them  on  every  thing  subject  to  his  influence. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks 
from  the  perusal  of  the  last  number  of  the 


N tv  Zealand  Journal.  Glad  we  are  to  see 
an  evidence  of  this  nature,  that  those  who 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  antipodes  are  not  un- 
accompanied by  some  of  the  salutary  influ- 
ences of  the  mother  kingdom — that  the  bless- 
ing of  a healthy  organ  of  publicity,  to  give 
counsel,  to  express  their  wants,  to  retain 
them  in  communion  with,  and  to  secure  them 
the  sympathies  of  their  brethren  at  home,  is 
secured  to  the  far-removed  emigrants;  but 
our  feelings  have  been  more  intensely  excited 
by  the  intelligence  which  this  number  conveys 
of  the  movements  of  our  immediate  kindred, 
our  brother  builders,  who  are  heralding  the  way 
for  the  less  enterprising  or  the  less  prepared 
of  those  who  are  destined  to  follow  them. 

“ The  Auckland  Chronicle  furnishes  an  analysis 
of  the  various  trades  and  callings  of  the  immigrants 
recently  arrived  by  the  Jane  Clifford  and  Duchess 
of  Argyle.  From  their  conduct  they  were  regarded 
as  a virtuous  and  useful  addition  to  the  community, 
and  nearly  the  whole  were  at  once  engaged,  and  in 
comfortable  situations.  In  addition  to  this  increase 
to  the  population,  there  was  an  arrival  of  ninety- 
two  boys,  sent  out  by  the  home  government  in  the 
ship  St.  George,  who,  from  the  character  given  of 
them  by  their  superintendent  as  to  their  general 
character,  and  particularly  as  to  their  conduct  on 
the  voyage  out,  were  nearly  all  engaged.  Tire  fol- 
lowing is  the  classified  list  as  to  the  immigrants 
above  referred  to  : — By  the  Duchess  of  Argyle : 
gardeners,  four ; sawyers,  two ; joiners,  seven ; 
brickmakers,  three;  ploughmen,  four;  labourers, 
twenty-two  ; herd-boy,  one  ; general  servant,  one  ; 
plumber,  one ; bricklayers,  six ; farm  servants, 
eleven  ; masons,  six  ; baker,  one  ; millwright, 
two  ; blacksmiths,  three ; ironmoulder,  one  ; shoe- 
makers, two  ; farrier,  one ; rope-maker,  one ; 
carpenter,  one;  quarrymau,  one;  rope-spinner, 
one  ; spinster,  one.  Females  : — Domestic  ser- 
vants, twenty-two  ; dairy-maid,  one  ; sempstress, 
one ; straw-hat-maker,  one ; farm-servant,  one  : 
— -Total,  109.  By  the  Jane  Clifford  : carpenters, 
seven  ; joiners,  nine  ; cabinet-maker,  one  ; boat- 
builder,  one  ; Cartwrights,  two  ; millwright,  one  ; 
blacksmiths,  eleven  ; sawyers,  ten  ; joiner  and 
cabinet-maker,  one;  gardener,  one;  plasterer, 
one ; agricultural  labourers,  eight ; shoemakers, 
three ; quarryman,  one  ; tailor,  one  ; masons,  four  ; 
farm  servants,  four ; house-carpenter,  one ; la- 
bourers, six  ; brickmakers,  three.  Single  Women: 
Domestic  servants,  twelve ; sempstresses,  two  ; 
dress-makers,  five  ; midwife,  one  ; straw-hat- 
makers,  two  : — Total,  ninety-eight.” 

From  the  foregoing-  extract,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  reckoning  a fair  proportion  of  the  la- 
bourers to  be  engaged  in  building  service,  at 
least  half  the  male  cargo  of  the  Duchess  of 
Argyle  are  building  craftsmen,  while  of  the 
cargo  of  the  Jane  Clifford,  a much  greater 
proportion.  About  60  oat  of  76  may  be 
classed  as  building  artificers.  How  important 
then  it  is,  that  we  should  take  up  this  question 
of  colonial  building  interest,  so  intimately 
interwoven  as  it  is  with  that  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  at  home.  God  knows  how 
many  of  those  who  are  the  readers  of  this 
number,  or  who  ought  to  be  its  readers,  may 
be  the  future  emigrants,  or  if  not  so  actually 
themselves  bound  up  in  feeling,  interest,  and 
many  associations  with  those  who  are,  or  are 
to  become  so. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  that  is,  by  giving  force 
and  life  to  the  sympathies  of  the  home-dweller, 
that  we  shall  accomplish  that  which  we  mean 
by  our  remarks  as  to  the  duty  of  the  mother- 
country.  Through  us,  qnd  through  those  to 
whom  The  Builder  is  a mouthpiece,  as  well 
as  through  the?  press  generally,  the  words  of 
comfort,  the  cheering  of  counsel,  must  come; 
but  to  us  is  reserved  that  especial  function 
of  accompanying  the  emigrant  to  his  adopted 
home,  and  catering  for  his  wants  as  to  house- 
ing  and  shelter.  We  gave  a few  weeks  ago 
a draft  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  wooden  houses, 
and  we  this  week  subscribe  to  the  same  fund 
an  ornamental  cottage,  applicable  alike  to 
colony  or  continent.  In  last  week’s  number 
also,  the  iron  house  of  Mr.  Laycock  would 
suggest  many  points  of  fertile  application  to 


emigrants’  dwellings;  and  we  shall  from  time 
to  time  continue  the  subject.  For  some  time, 
building  for  the  colonies  will  provide  a de- 
sirable branch  of  home  manufacture,  and  it 
would  be  well  that  our  countrymen  should 
turn  their  attention  to  it.  A colonial  establish- 
ment too,  that  should  wisely  and  properly  faci- 
litate the  operations  of  the  settlers  in  this 
respect,  would  be  of  as  much  consequence,  nay, 
we  will  venture  to  say  of  a hundred-fold 
more,  than  building  or  architectural  societies 
at  home,  yclept  by  whatever  name  they  may  be. 
Instead  of  raking  into  the  records  of  the  old 
country,  and  turning  over,  like  an  old  thumbed 
book,  the  worn-out  pages  of  the  past;  instead 
of  making  this  a paramount  consideration,  let 
due  importance — and  that  due  is  vast — be  at- 
tached to  becoming  acquainted  with  and  turn- 
ing to  account  the  resources  of  the  new 
country — to  reading  its  virgin  pages  of  profit 
and  of  knowledge — to  economizing  for  the 
future  adventurer  the  steps  whereby  he  is  to 
attain  to  a settlement  and  a home. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  all  that  may  be 
done  and  aimed  at  in  respect  of  our  new  colo- 
nies. We  can  well  sympathize  with  the  feeling 
expressed  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ The  Auckland  Chronicle  strenuously  recom- 
mends a general  appeal  being  made  by  the  colonists 
to  the  borne  government  against  the  further  intro- 
duction of  convict  boys  into  the  settlement.  The 
boys  already  sent  to  New  Zealand  from  the  institu- 
tion at  Parkhurst  are,  it  is  said,  partially  reformed, 
and  most  of  them  are  freed  on  landing ; and  the 
rest,  after  having  been  duly  apprenticed  to  some 
useful  trade.  The  danger,  therefore,  of  bad  ex- 
ample is  not  held  to  be  very  imminent.  But  the 
real  danger  to  the  interests  of  the  colony  is  the 
odium  attached  to  the  very  approach  to  a penal 
colony,  by  supplying  convict  or  ex -convict  labour  ; 
especially  when  the  right  application  of  the  labour 
found,  and  the  civilization  of  the  native,  will  form  a 
fair  supply  to  the  labour-market.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  experiment,  a well-meant  one,  doubtless, 
will  not  be  continued.” 

To  this  we  say  Amen — we  reiterate  that  not 
the  outcasts,  not  the  outscourings  of  an  old 
country,  should  be  the  seed  of  the  new,  but  well- 
selected  vigorous  stocks  ; let  them  not  be,  as 
the  journal  says,  even  the  “ odium  ” — the  taint 
of  any  questionable  irruptions.  Let  it  be,  as 
was  put  lately  in  the  splendid  speech  of  Mr. 
Charles  Buller,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  flower  of  the  mother-country  lead  on 
and  accustom  the  wanderer  to  the  incumbent 
weaning  from  home — that  the  tears  of  separa- 
tion maybe  dried  up  by  warm  rays  of  promise — 
that  the  children  of  our  soil  may  exchange,  as 
the  bride  does  the  caresses  of  a mother  for  the 
protecting  arms  of  her  husband,  the  cherished 
associations  of  their  old  for  the  compensatin'*- 
dowry  of  plenty  and  comfort  in  the  new 
country. 

Emigration  companies  ought,  if  properly 
constituted  and  conducted,  to  fulfil  the  office  of 
guardians  in  every  emergency  of  the  colonist, 
and  should  take  cognizance  most  particularly 
of  all  buildings,  provisions,  and  arrangements  ; 
interposing — and  for  this  purpose  they  should 
be  armed  with  some  power  from  the  legisla- 
ture— interposing  a strong  arm  between  the 
weak  and  their  oppressors,  whether  land 
money,  or  store  jobbers ; the  business  and  first 
end  of  government  is  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  strong. 

With  these  remarks  we  must  conclude,  al- 
though we  cannot  forbear  another  extract  from 
the  New  Zealand  Journal,  and  to  note,  that  the 
conductors  of  that  paper  purpose  in  their  next 
number  to  give  several  designs  for  labourers’ 
cottages,  in  which  good  work  we  wish  and  will 
them  “ good  speed.” 

COLONIAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

“ We  have  received  several  suggestions  and  re- 
commendations on  the  subject  of  the  projected  as- 


Fociation  for  building  and  improving  colonial  towns 
on  a systematic  and  pre-arranged  plan.  Objections 
are  raised  by  one  correspondent,  whose  opinion  is 
entitled  to  much  deference,  that  such  a company 
■would  lead  to  jobbing,  and  to  a hot-bed  and  forcing 
system,  which  is  much  to  be  deprecated  in  all  mea- 
sures of  policy  or  improvement.  And  it  is  further 
recommended  that  the  parties  who  have  projected 
such  a scheme  should  rather  devote  aU  their  ener- 
gies to  the  formation  of  a loan  company,  which 
would  be  a matter  of  simple  routine  and  of  un- 
doubted utility,  while  it  would  leave  the  settlers  to 
produce  and  improve  on  their  own  responsibility. 

“ We  are  sincerely  desirous  to  see  a loan  com- 
pany established,  and  the  reiterated  demand  for 
such  a means  of  encouragement  from  the  colony 
again  forces  it  upon  our  attention  ; but  we  think  that 
by  confining  the  operations  of  the  Improvement 
Association  to  the  encouragement  of  labour  in  the 
colony,  by  methodical  and  well-considered  struc- 
tural undertakings,  all  private  works  being  pro- 
jected in  accordance  with  individual  wishes,  on  con- 
tract with  individual  builders  and  speculators  in  the 
settlement,  and  requiring  the  direct  employment  of 
only  one  or  two  architects,  in  order  to  induce  uni- 
formity of  design,  and  prevent  that  process  of  strag- 
gling, and  that  want  of  method,  which  has  caused 
all  the  existing  evils  in  the  structural  and  sanitary 
arrangements  of  European  towns— a certain  good 
would  be  effected. 

“ A gentleman  whom  we  have  consulted  on  the 
subject,  who  has  been  in  all  the  settlements,  and 
who  has  bestowed  much  consideration  on  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  colonists,  points  out  to  us  further, 
that  a general  benefit  would  be  produced  by  such  an 
undertaking,  in  the  reduction  of  house-rent,  which 
is  at  present  the  main  obstacle  to  one  important 
and  most  desirable  object— the  colonization  of  New 
Zealand  by  Anglo-Indians.  The  party  to  whom  we 
refer  built  a house  in  one  of  the  settlements  for 
107/.,  which  he  now  lets  for  100/.  a year.  He, 
doubtless,  professes  no  objection  to  such  interest  for 
his  money  ; but  he  sees  clearly  and  allows,  that,  in 
the  end,  neither  he  nor  any  landowner  in  the  colony 
will  profit  by  the  maintenance  of  such  rents  for  any 
length  of  time.  , . . , „ 

“ But,  by  whatever  means  the  end  is  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  we  ourselves  are  wedded  to  no  par- 
ticular system,  it  is  full  time  that  it  were  set  about 

in  earnest.  . „ ,,  , 

Our  readers  will  find  several  of  the  remarks  we 
have  quoted  from  the  Wellington  and  Auckland 
papers,  hearing  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  more 
preparation— of  the  immediate  application  of  labour 
and  money  to  the  construction  of 1 good  dwellings, 
roads,  and  markets.  The  fire  at  Wellington  is  the 
very  tide  in  the  affairs  of  that  settlement,  the  taking 
advantage  of  or  omitting  of  which  will  make  or 
mar  the  place.  ‘ After  the  great  fire  of  London, 
says  Captain  Vetch,  in  a note  to  his  communication 
to  Mr.  Chadwick  on  the  structural  arrangement  of 
new  buildings,  ‘ had  the  plan  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  been  adopted  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
city,  that  circumstance  would  have  saved  the  great 
expenses  which  have  been  lately  incurred  in  render- 
ing the  communications  commodious  ; but  no  price 
could  now  achieve  the  conveniences  and  facilities 
which  his  plan  would  have  conferred  on  the  inha- 
bitants during  the  long  interval.’ 

“ If  it  is,  even  in  distant  prospect,  contemplated 
to  make  Wellington  a city,  worthy  of  the  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  a great  colony,  worthy  of  the 
ereat  name  it  baa  assumed ; we  must  even  now 
commence  upon  a scale  commensurate  with  that  ob- 
ject ; houses,  streets,  roads,  sewers,  market-places, 
all  public  works  and  public  buddings,  must  be  pro- 
jected in  the  very  outset  on  a well-considered  and 
substantial  plan.  Health,  convenience,  recreation, 
must  be  prospectively  consulted  in  present  arrange- 
ments: the  pastexperienceofourown towns  warnsus; 
the  knowledge  deduced  from  that  experience  must 
guide  us.  The  warning  is  to  be  learnt  in  all  its  de- 
tails in  the  statements  afforded  in  the  report  we 
have  just  quoted  from  ; and  the  lesson  for  the  fu- 
ture is  to  be  found  in  the  same  work,  in  the  com- 
munications of  Captain  Vetch  and  others,  on  the 
structural  arrangements  most  favourable  to  the 
health  of  towns;  and  in  the  contribution  of  Mr. 
Loudon,  on  the  arrangement  of  public  walks  and 
arboretums,  on  the  requisites  of  cottage  architec- 
ture, &c.  &c.” 


MR.  BRUNEL.  . 

It  was  on  Saturday  night  that  the  intelli- 
gence fell  in  our  way  that  all  was  safe,  as  re- 
garded the  late  peril  to  the  life  of  this  eminent 
engineer,  and  we  threw  up  our  hands  in 
thankfulness  to  God  immediately.  It  was 
truly  appalling  to  think  of  the  sacrifice  of  a 
valuable  life  in  such  a manner,  and  in  playing 
with  children  too!  but  the  shield  of  the  in- 
nocent has  been  thrown  over  him,  and  we 
trust  he  may  live  many  years  to  the  pleasure 
of  his  own  family  circle,  and  the  distinguished 
ornament  of  his  profession. 


PORTABLE  COTTAGES. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, —Having  for  some  years  past  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  the  designs  and  construction  of 
portable  cottages,  and  their  erection  in  t e 
northern  parts  of  England,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  if  the  simplicity  of  their  construction  was 
more  generally  known,  many  would  be  induced 
to  erect  snch  buildings.  . 

The  accompanying  sketches  are  intended  to 
elucidate  a design  for  a small  cottage,  suitable  for 
any  description  of  habitation  of  limited  convem- 

The  foundations  may  be  either  of  stone,  brick, 
or  timber,  according  to  the  abundance  of  the 
material  in  its  locality,  and  may  be  built  as  piers 
or  as  foundations  generally  are.  In  the  accom- 
panying diagrams,  I have  shewn  them  of  bnck 
and  stone,  and  laid  in  the  usual  manner. 


Any  style  of  architecture  can  be  preserved, 
and  with  care  and  attention,  be  made  as  imper- 
vious to  the  elements  of  the  season  as  the  most 
permanent  brick  or  stone  edifice. 

The  material  for  filling  in  the  space  between 
the  quarterings  may  be  either  of  lead,  zinc,  marine 
metal,  or  corrugated  iron,  &c.  # . 

If  you  consider  this  system  of  building  worth 
development  in  your  journal  (which  any  panegyric 
of  mine  would  fall  short  of  appreciating),  I shall 
be  most  happy  to  supply  a few  for  the  same,  exem- 
plified with  all  the  constructive  and  useful  details, 

&c.  . „ 

I remain,  Sir, 

Yours  most  obediently, 

S.  W.  Brooke. 

May  6th,  1843. 


Fig.  1. 


IOFEET. 


Fig.  1.  Perspective  view  of  the  cottage. 
Fig.  2.  Ground-plan. 

A.  Sitting-room. 

B.  Bed-room. 

C.  Passage. 


THE  BUILDER. 


D.  Water-closet. 

E.  Kitchen. 

F.  Larder,  &c. 

G.  Coals,  dust,  & c. 

The  rooms  and  kitchens  are  intended  to  have 
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portable  stoves,  with  either  condensing  flues  or  of 
circular  metal,  connecting  with  the  turret  on  the 
roof. 

Fig.  3.  Transverse  section  of  building. 

Fig.  4 shews  the  method  of  securing  the  an- 
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THE  BUILDER. 


eular  posts,  with  sill,  head-quarterings,  &c.  A. 
Angular  post.  B.  Iron  bolt  and  straps,  securing 
head  to  the  same.  C.  Sill.  D.  Stone  plmtln 
E.  Quartering  or  stancheon.  F.  Conugated 
iron.  G.  Inside  lining,  composed  of  oil-cloth  or 
prepared  canvas  stretched  on  inch  framing,  which 
allows  for  any  interior  decoration,  &c. 

Fig.  5 shews  the  method  of  putting  the  boards 


together  if  zinc  is  used  instead  of  iron,  and  which, 
by  means  of  a bolt  introduced  in  the  cavity,  be- 
tween that  and  the  canvas,  will  allow  of  expansion 
and  contraction  both  for  zinc  or  boards,  &c. 

Fig.  0.  Section  of  head  and  portion  of  the  root. 

Fig.  7.  Section  of  ridge-board  and  bolt  head. 

FD.  8.  External  elevation  of  the  same. 

Fig.  9.  Internal  elevation  of  the  same. 


Fig.  10.  Elevation  of  clipp  at  foot  of  metal 
rafter,  &c. 

Fig-  11.  Section  of  sill,  shewing  joisted  floor- 
boards, &c. 

Fig.  12.  Plan  of  one  of  the  windows. 

Fig.  13.  Portion  of  the  elevation  of  the  same. 
Fig.  14.  Plan  of  one  of  the  door  panels. 

Fig.  15.  Section  of  door  head,  &c. 


FRESCO  PAINTING. 


We  had  in  our  thirteenth  number  a short 
notice  upon  the  probable  revival  in  England 
Sf  this  very  nobll  art,  which  for  purpose  of 
historical  or  traditionary  illustrat  on  is  the 
most  effective  that  could  be  adopted.  the 
oldest  known  examples  of  painting  >re  » ™ 
kind,  and  which  exist,  partially,  in  patches  of 
colour  yet  visible  in  some  of  the  temples  of 
Egypt,  hud  more  extensively  on  the  wa  Is  ot 
tombs,  in  commemoration  of  the  exploits  01 
the  kincs  and  titular  heroes  of  that  remark- 
able people.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  also 
cultivated  this  species  of  decoration,  more 
particularly  the  latter,  as  chiming  in  with 
their  peculiar  notions  of  extent  and  magni- 
ficence of  effect.  Whoever  has  seen  and  ad- 
mired the  cartoons  of  Raphael  may  form  a near 
conception  of  the  grandeur  of  effect  of  which 
Mural  Paintiho  is  susceptible,  these 
unique  specimens  were  designed  as  patterns 
for  tapestry,  an  invention  for  covering  the 
walls  of  palaces  and  mansions  with  a fabric  in 

dyed  woollen  yarns,  worked  upon  canvas,  but 

long  since  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  term  Fresco  is  borrowed  from  the 
Italian,  and  implies  painting  on  walls,  or, 
perhaps  more  properly,  alcoves,  or  similar 
buildings  of  light  construction  calculated  tor 
recreation  in  the  open  air,  and  is  in  its  nature 
capable  of  resisting  for  a great  length  of  time 
the  action  of  atmospheric  changes.  Fresco, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  was  much  used 
in  England  some  four  or  live  centuries  since 
in  both  ecclesiastical  -and  civil  structures  ot 
importance,  the  subjects  being  chiefly  scrip- 
tural,  with  occasional  deviations  in  favour  ot 
some  legendary  achievement,  or  as  a pictorial 
record  of  some  well-contested  battle-field. 
■With  these  bold  and  beautiful,  but  unresisting 
memorials  of  things  sacred,  and  deeds  that 
redounded  to  national  glory,  the  fanatical 
spirit  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries warred  to  extermination  ; neither  the  en- 
richments of  the  temple  bestowed  by  the  con- 
sistent piety  of  our  ancestors,  nor  the  grateful 
reminiscences  of  heroic  services  to  the  state, 
were  permitted  to  escape  the  devilries  enacted 


by  the  factitious  saints  of  the  Puritan  calendar; 
the  Frescoes  perished;  but  b^r  taste  a 
better  feelings  have  supervened,  bidding  fair 
to  re-establish  both  the  art  itself  and  the  influ- 
ential purposes  to  which  it  was  anciently  de- 

V°Th*e  report  of  Mr.  Barry  on  the  proposed  de- 
corations of  the  interior  of  the  new  houses  of 
Parliament  is  really  a splendid  programme  of 
the  association  of  sculpture  and  painting 
upon  an  occasion  too  so  fertile  in  appliances 
aSd  means,  that  the  principles  of  taste  will,  it  is 
presumed,  be  developed  in  a manner  to  serve 
as  examples  for  much  of  future  time.  II  i th 
reference  to  painting  Mr.  Barry  says  1 would 
suggest  that  the  walls  of  the  several  halls  gal- 
leries, and  corridors  of  approach,  as  well  as 
the  various  public  apartments  throughout  the 
building,  should  he  decorated  with  paintings, 
having  reference  to  events  m the  history  of  the 
country  ; and  that  these  paintings  should  be 
placed  in  compartments  formed  by  such  a 
suitable  arrangement  of  the  architectural  d - 
signs  of  the  interior,  as  will  best  promote  their 
effective  union  with  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture.  With  this  view  I should .consi- 
der it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the 
paintings  should  be  wholly  free  from  gloss  on 
the  surface,  that  they  may  be  perfectly,  seen 
and  folly  understood  from  nil  points  of  view. 

By  paintings  with  surfaces  free  from  gloss  or 

glaze  we  understand  those  wherein  the  colours 

fmployed  are  mixed  in  other  mediums  than 
oils* or  varnishes ; and  though  Fresco  is  not 
named,  yet  the  magnitude  of  the  surfaces  to 
be  covered,  and  the  exception  to  those  which 
are  glazed,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  intend- 
ed to  revive  this  branch  ot  art.  Now,  though 
the  buildings  to  be  thus  adorned  are  progress- 
ing with  considerable  rapidity,  much  time  must 
elapse  before  the  interior  is  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  embellishments  contemplaved;  mean- 
while many  will  have  their  longings  to  share 
in  these  distinguished  labours,  and,  generally, 
the  revival  will  open  a new  field  tor  talent,  in 
which  there  will  shortly  be  no  want  of  en- 
couragement for  those  who  may  have  success- 
fully  cultivated  it ; so  oblivious,  however,  has 
the  art  become,  that  we  have  repeatedly  heard 


the  question  put  as  to  its  nature  and  mode  of 
execution,  and  we  think  an  explanation  will  be 
useful  to  many  of  onr  readers.  Fresco  is  the 
art  of  painting  in  relievo  with  water-colours  on 
fresh  plaster ; the  amalgamation  thus  formed 
of  the  decorative  material  with  the  body  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  endued  with  unchange- 
ableness and  permanence  of  a very  extraordi- 
nary kind. 

It  would  seem  that  Fresco  requires  con- 
siderable  rapidity  of  exeention,  and  that  th. 
painter  must  follow  the  plasterer  within  two 
or  three  hours  after  the  latter  has  prepared 
the  surface,  and  that  the  whole  work  needs 
completing  before  the  mortar  sets,  as  no  se- 
condary process,  or  retouching,  can  be  re- 
sorted to  with  effect;  to  facilitate  the  work,  a 
cartoon  of  paper  is  prepared,  with  an  outline 
of  the  subject  chalked  upon  it,  which  can  thus 
be  readily  transferred  to  the  wall.  In  true 
Fresco,  the  colours  to  be  used  are  limited  in 
number,  the  chemical  actioD  of  lime  upon 
mineral  substances  and  compounds  into  which 
they  enter,  excluding  several  positive  colours 
and  tints;  the  ochres,  chalks,  and  colours  of 
earthy  bases,  are  entirely  congenial  to  this  art. 
The  operator  must  possess  unhesitating  con- 
fidence, great  quickness  of  hand  and  eye,  and 
perform  his  work  with  pencils  anil  brushes 
long  and  soft  in  texture,  and  with  colour  flow- 
ing fully  and  freely  from  the  tool. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  it  is  doubttul 
whether  many  of  the  ancient  examples  cited 
as  Frescoes,  are  really  of  this  description, 
colours  having  been  found  blended  in  the  com- 
positions, and  retaining  great  brightness, 
which  we  know  that  contact  with  lime  in  an 
active  state  would  have  destroyed ; it  is  there- 
fore more  probable  that  the  paintings  so  de- 
scribed are  executed  on  stucco,  and  that  dry- 
ness of  climate,  and  certain  favourable  cir- 
cumstances as  to  position,  have  concurred  to 
preserve  them.  True  Fresco,  or  painting  by 
the  amalgamation  of  colours  having  affinity 
for  lime,  with  the  ordinary  plaster  composed 
of  that  material  and  sand,  is  the  production 
we  have  in  view,  and  which  alone  resists  the 
effects  of  time,  and  very  considerable  muta- 
tions of  temperature.  The  preparation  ot  the 
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surface  by  the  plasterer  is  also  a matter  of 
some  moment,  which  is  done  by  covering  the 
hand-floats  with  very  fine  felt. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  degree  of 
improvement  may  be  introduced  by  bringing 
into  use  new  varieties  of  lime,  or  by  certain 
inodes  of  neutralizing  its  effect  upon  metallic 
colours,  but  we  are  aware  that  no  labour  will 
be  spared  in  experiments  to  that  end,  and  to 
render  this  style  of  decoration  deservedly 
popular.  _ 

MASTER  CARPENTERS’  SOCIETY. 

A imputation,  consisting  of  Mr.  H.  Biers, 
the  President,  Mr.  Lever,  Mr.  Knight,  Mr. 
Higgs,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Mr. 
Allen,  from  the  above  influential  society, 
waited,  by  appointment,  upon  Lord  Lincoln,  at 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  to  state  to  his  lordship 
the  objections  to  several  of  the  clauses  in  the 
new  Buildings  Act,  and  to  suggest  such  alter- 
ations as  appeared  to  them  to  be  necessary 
to  make  the  bill  good  and  serviceable  to  the 
community  at  large.  His  lordship  received 
the  deputation  in  the  most  courteous  manner, 
and-  after  a very  long  interview,  agreed  that 
previous  to  the  bill  beingread  a third  time,  the 
Crown  surveyors  and  a deputation  of  the  So- 
ciety should  meet,  to  make  such  amendments 
in  the  bill  as  might  appear  to  be  necessary  in 
the  construction  of  a good  and  useful  bill. 


OPENING  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CHAPEL, 
PENZANCE. 

This  building,  which  owes  its  existence  to 
the  piety  and  munificence  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Batten,  is  built  in  the  later  early  English  style 
of  architecture,  or  that  style  which  prevailed 
during  the  years  1230  to  1260.  It  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  on  the  anniversary  of 
whose  conversion  the  foundation-stone  was 
laid.  The  structure  is  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
not  only  thereby  shewing  the  emblem  of  our 
salvation,  but  also  that  as  the  cross  consists  of 
four  parts,  so,  by  the  writings  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  has  been 
promulgated  throughout  the  earth.  In  the 
pointed  or  Christian  architecture,  every  thing 
has  a mystical  meaning,  even  the  minutest 
moulding ; and  the  more  we  examine  this  art 
in  detail,  the  more  do  we  see  in  it  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity  and  the  cross  most  beau- 
tifully illustrated.  We  hear  in  the  present  day 
of  dark  ages,  but  the  minds  of  men  must  have 
been  much  more  deeply  religious  in  those  dark 
ages  (as  they  are  termed),  when  our  old 
churches  were  erected,  than  they  now  are,  or 
the  deep  mysteries  of  religion  would  not  have 
been  so  interwoven  in  their  very  architecture. 

The  church  is  sixty  feet  in  length,  twenty- 
two  in  breadth,  and  sixty  in  height  from  the 
street  to  the  top  of  the  western  cross.  The 
extreme  breadth,  from  transept  to  transept,  is 
forty-six  feet.  The  height  of  the  side  walls  is 
twenty-three  feet,  and  that  of  the  gable  ends 
forty-three  feet ; thus  making  the  gables  nearly 
equilateral  triangles.  The  walls  are  of  the 
best  quality  granite  rubble,  finely  pointed  ; the 
door  and  window-jambs,  buttresses,  string- 
courses, coping,  and  bell  turret  being  of  the 
best  granite  ashler.  The  doorway  at  the 
western  front  is  composed  of  two  orders,  that 
is,  an  impost  of  two  columns  placed  in  hollows 
supporting  the  arch  mouldings,  which  consist 
of  three  rounds,  with  a fillet  on  the  outer  one. 
The  door,  which  is  very  massy,  is  of  English 
oak  studded  with  nails,  and  supported  by 
heavy  ornamented  hinges.  The  western  win- 
dows are,  as  are  the  eastern,  triplets,  yet  there 
is,  as  in  every  case  there  should  be,  a marked 
difference  between  them.  The  former  are, 
with  a slight  difference  in  the  mouldings,  taken 
from  the  celebrated  triplets  in  Wimborne 
Minster.  Each  of  the  three  may  be  said  to  be 
a window  within  a window,  with  geometrical 
tracery  in  the  arch  ; forming,  therefore,  a link 
to  the  next  style,  the  decorated,  which  consists 
of  distinct  lights  under  the  same  arch  with 
flowing  tracery.  The  eastern  windows  in  their 
details  are  compounded  of  windows  in  Beverley 
Minster  and  the  Chapter  House  at  Oxford,  with 
the  proportions  of  the  five  sisters  in  York 
Minster.  The  western  triplets  are  filled  with 
stained  glass,  executed  by  Willement;  they 
contain  figures  of  Moses,  Aaron,  the  four 
greater  prophets,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  all 
under  rich  canopies.  The  bell  turret,  which 
is  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  cross,  is  taken 


in  most  of  its  details,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cross,  from  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Glastonbury.  The  windows  at  the  sides  of 
the  building  are  filled  with  ornamented  glazing, 
consisting  of  large  quarries  containing  four 
circles  placed  crucial-ways,  hence  shewing 
forth  eternity  and  the  cross.  These  designs 
were  taken  from  the  older  Rathhaus  at  Nu- 
remberg. The  windows  in  the  transept  gable 
ends  are  twenty-three  feet  in  height  by  three 
in  width,  being  in  their  proportions  similar  to 
the  large  windows  in  the  continental  churches, 
though  there  are  examples  of  the  same  kind 
of  window  in  this  country.  'These  windows, 
as  well  as  the  side  ones,  are  ornamented  on  the 
inside  with  a single  shaft,  having  caps  and 
bases,  and  surmounted  by  arch  mouldings  of 
three  rounds  with  equal  hollows.  The  slates 
on  the  roof  are  in  imitation  of  the  tiling  of 
continental  churches,  cut  and  laid  in  the  form 
of  scales. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  most  care- 
fully finished,  and  contains  much  decoration. 
The  floor  is  a fine  specimen  of  granite  pave- 
ment, cut  into  squares  of  equal  sizes,  and  laid 
diamond-ways.  The  seating  resembles  that  of 
the  church  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  from  which 
it  has  been  chiefly  taken.  The  benches  are 
divided  into  compartments  by  arms,  whereby 
they  have  the  appearance  and  utility  of  stalls. 
This  arrangement  not  only  economizes  room, 
but  also  admits  of  the  appropriation  of  single 
seats,  without  the  waste  of  room  and  great 
moral  injury  of  the  pew  system.  The  fronts 
of  the  seats  are  of  carved  oak,  the  finials 
being  cut  to  resembley?c«r.s-de-fe.  The  choir 
contains  oak  stalls  for  the  choristers.  The 
approach  to  the  chancel  is  by  three  bold  and 
well-executed  granite  steps.  On  the  second 
step  rests  the  pulpit,  hewn  out  of  a single 
block  of  granite  of  ten  tons  ; it  was  designed 
from  that  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Oxford ; the  pro- 
minent mouldings  are  gilded.  On  the  upper 
step,  which  is  continuous  with  the  floor  of  the 
chancel,  is  placed  a rail,  or  rather  screen,  of 
delicately-worked  granite : the  model  was 
taken,  with  some  slight  modifications,  from  the 
parapet  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  It  is  a fine 
example  of  what  can,  by  patience,  be  executed 
in  granite.  Within  the  rail  are  three  steps, 
or  rather  plots  of  granite,  on  which  rests  the 
altar,  which  is  made  of  English  oak,  elabo- 
rately carved ; it  is,  with  some  alteration, 
copied  from  the  communion-table  of  Bishop 
Jewel,  in  Sunningwell  Church,  Berkshire. 
The  reredos  at  the  back  of  the  altar  and  sides 
of  the  chancel  are,  with  slight  alterations  in 
the  mouldings  and  columns,  in  order  to  make 
them  correspond  with  the  style  of  the  building, 
taken  from  the  arcade  in  Lichfield  Cathedral. 
In  seven  of  the  niches  are  place  sedilia,  for 
the  use  of  the  clergy  who  are  to  be  attached 
to  the  chapel.  The  caps  and  bases  of  the 
columns  and  the  prominent  mouldings  of  the 
arches  are  all  gilded.  One  of  the  arcades  is 
deeply  recessed,  for  a credence  and  piscina. 
On  the  first  altar-step  there  are  two  elegant 
candelabra,  five  feet  and  a-half  high,  elabo- 
rately carved  and  gilt,  containing  candles  of 
wax,  four  feet  and  a-half  in  height.  The 
altar  is  covered  with  a handsome  pall,  finely 
embroidered  with  gold.  The  altar-plate  is 
silver  gilt.  The  candlesticks  are  taken  from 
ancient  patterns,  and  are  of  bold  outline ; 
above  the  altar  there  is  a plain  gilt  cross.  The 
eastern  windows  are,  as  before  stated,  triplets 
of  fine  proportions ; the  centre  window  is  of 
the  height  of  twenty  feet,  the  side  ones  seven- 
teen ; on  the  edge  of  the  splays  are  placed 
clustered  columns  of  threes,  supporting  the 
arch  mouldings,  which  consist  of  seven  rounds 
filleted  and  equal  hollows.  The  caps,  bases, 
and  bands  of  the  columns  are  gilded,  and  also 
the  fillets  of  the  arch  mouldings.  These 
windows  are  filled  with  painted  glass,  in  Wil- 
lement’s  best  style;  they  contain  figures  of 
Christ,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  the  four 
Evangelists,  under  rich  canopies.  The  colours 
of  the  draperies  are  very  splendid. 

The  service  is  read  from  a lectern,  which  is 
situated  on  the  upper  chancel-step ; it  is  of 
carved  oak,  and  is  similar  in  design  to  the  one 
in  Ramsey  Church,  Huntingdonshire.  The 
Litany  is  said  from  a faldstool,  placed  on  the 
second  chancel-step,  and  looking  towards  the 
altar.  The  lessons  are  read  from  a brass 
eagle,  which  stands  on  the  pavement  of  the 
choir.  The  organ  stands  on  a slightly  elevated 
platform  in  the  western  side  of  the  north 
transept. 


The  roof  is  open  to  the  church,  after  the 
model  of  the  Suffolk  roofs,  and  though  it  is  of 
massy  proportions,  yet  from  its  height  and  ex- 
treme pointedness,  is  of  elegant  appearance. 
It  consists  of  hammer-beams,  wall-pieces,  and 
spandrils;  the  latter  springing  from  granite 
corbels.  The  principals  of  the  trusses  are 
fixed  by  oblique  collars,  which  are  prolonged 
in  curves  to  the  hammer-beams,  and  forming 
by  their  junction  equilateral  pointed  arches. 
The  breadth  of  the  logs  is  six  and  a-half  feet. 
The  prominent  mouldings  of  the  spandrils 
and  arch  braces  are  gilded  in  the  chancel  and 
choir. — Penzance  Gazette. 


We  are  afra'd  we  hare  been  made  the  vic- 
tims of  a stupid  hoax,  as  on  the  authority  of 
a communication  sent  to  us  last  week,  we 
ascribed  the  works  at  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Brompton,  to  Professor  Donaldson,  while  it 
appears  from  the  subjoined  certificate,  which 
we  gladly  transcribe,  that  Mr.  John  Blore  is 
the  architect.  Mr.  Donaldson;  we  believe,  was 
originally  employed  to  give  counsel  to  the 
church  authorities  and  prepare  designs,  but 
beyond  that  no  more. 


ADDITIONAL  TESTIMONIALS  OF  MR.  JOHN 
BLORE,  ARCHITECT  AND  SURVEYOR, 
No.  8,  MICHAEL’S  PLACE,  BROMPTON 
SQUARE. 

From  the  Vicar  ami  Churchwardens  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Brompton. 
Gentlemen, — We  have  great  pleasure  in  bear- 
ing our  testimony  to  the  professional  skill,  taste, 
and  judgment  evinced  by  our  architect,  Mr.  John 
Blore,  in  designing  and  superintending  the  exten- 
sive alterations  lately  projected  by  him,  and  now 
completed  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Brompton,  and  we  beg  to  assure  you  that  these 
alterations  and  embellishments  have  been  com- 
pleted in  such  a manner  as  to  merit  our  warmest 
approval. 

The  Gothic  tracery  windows  around  the  church, 
the  new  chancel  window  with  stained  glass,  the 
elaborate  altar-screen,  niches,  &c.  &c.,  have  since 
their  completion  in  the  past  week  been  visited  by 
three  distinguished  members  of  the  episcopal 
bench,  and  by  a very  numerous  body  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  ; and  it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Blore  to 
say,  that  these  works  have  met  with  universal 
approbation. 

From  our  experience  of  the  devoted  zeal  and 
attention  which  he  has  evinced  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  these  works,  we  have  every  confidence  in 
most  strongly  recommending  him  to  the  town 
council  of  Colchester,  or  any  other  public  body, 
as  an  architect  of  first-rate  talent,  and  well  quali- 
fied to  conduct  any  works  they  may  require. 

William  J.  Irons,  B.D.,  Vicar. 
Francis  Godrich,  1 , , 

Stroud  Lincoln,  Churchwardens. 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Brompton, 

22nd  April,  1343. 

To  the  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Colchester. 


From  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Sinclair,  Vicar  of  Kensington. 
The  alterations  and  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at 
Brompton,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Blore, 
are  in  excellent  taste,  and  beautifully  executed. 

C.  J.  London, 

John  Sinclair,  Vicar  of  Kensington. 
24th  April,  1843. 


Holy  Trinity,  Brompton. — On  Palm  Sunday, 
the  beautiful  new  chancel  and  eastern  window 
of  this  church  were  uncovered  for  the  first  time. 
The  stained  glass  in  the  new  window  is  by  Warring- 
ton, and  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  service  for 
Trinity  Sunday.  The  window  is  a triple  lancet, 
and  the  centre  opening  has  reference  to  the  lessons 
for  Trinity  Sunday,  the  side  openings  to  the  gospel 
and  epistle.  We  regard  this  window  as  one  of  Mr. 
Warrington’s  most  successful  efforts.  The  effect  of 
the  new  chancel  and  window  is  admirable,  although 
the  view  is  somewhat  obstructed  by  the  present 
position  of  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  which  we 
have  no  doubt,  from  the  good  taste  already  dis- 
played, will  soon  be  put  in  their  proper  place  clear 
of  the  chancel  arch.  The  new  side  windows  are 
very  substantial  and  good,  but  it  will  require  a 
large  expenditure  to  complete  the  necessary  repairs 
of  this  church,  and  to  give  any  thing  approaching 
to  on  ecclesiastical  appearance  to  its  most  unsightly 
exterior.  But  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  no  ef- 
fort will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Irons,  and, 
we  believe  we  may  add,  his  parishioners,  to  render 
their  parish  church  what  a sacred  edifice,  raised  in 
this  vast  capital  to  the  glory  of  God,  ought  to  he. 
What  has  been  already  accomplished  so  far  exceeds 
our  expectations  that  we  look  forward  with  san- 
guine hopes  as  to  the  future. 
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SPIRE  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS'S  CHURCH,  NEWCASTLE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THF.  BUILDER. 

De  ar  Sir, — In  accordance  with  a previous  inti- 
mation, I forward  you  a sketch  of  the  admirable, 
and  I may  say  inimitable,  spire  of  St.  Nicholas’s 
Church  in  this  "town — I say  inimitable,  for  I have 
reasons  for  thinking  that  it  has  been  attempted  to 
be  copied  both  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  in  the 
former  instance  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  or  his 
daughter,  for  the  "little  church  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
London,  which  unhappily  is  an  entire  failure,  as 
compared  with  the  beautiful  structure  in  question  ; 
and  the  Edinburgh  practitioner  has  been  more  un- 
successful still.  My  principal  motive  in  now  direct- 
ing attention  to  this  matchless  production  of  human 
skill,  is  an  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  constructed,  by  which 
with  all  its  aerial  lightness  it  has  braved  “ the 
battle  and  the  breeze”  for  several  centuries,  and 
yet  remains  a lasting  monument  of  the  fame  of  the 
persons,  whoever  they  might  be,  who  designed  and 
constructed  it. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  annexed  sketch,  that 
the  extraordinary  effect  of  this  spire  is  produced  by 
the  four  arched  ribs,  which  spring  from  the  but- 
tresses at  each  corner  of  the  tower,  and  sustain 
the  beautiful  perforated  lantern,  with  its  attendant 
miniature  buttresses,  pinnacles,  and  crockets. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  criticise 


the  relative  proportion  which  the  square  tower  of 
this  church  bears  to  the  beautiful  spire  of  which  it 
is  the  support — not  to  condemn  the  abominable 
Italian  mans  that  has  been  stuck  against  the  south- 
ern flank  of  this  Gothic  church,  nor  the  internal 
incongruities  in  the  shape  of  monuments,  modern 
and  ill-executed  stained-glass  that  deform  the 
tout  ensemble  of  the  interior — No  ! I trust  my 
object  is  of  a higher  order,  namely,  to  endeavour  to 
elucidate  the  manner  of  construction  of  this  beauti- 
ful spire,  which  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary examples  of  masonic  excellence,  and  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  architectural  objects  in  the 
world,  not  excepting  the  celebrated  fane  of  San 
Sophia,  the  Mosque  of  Saladin  at  Jerusalem,  or 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  1 

Trusting  that  the  above  rapid  observations  may 
awaken  a spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
your  constructive  readers,  I am,  Dear  Sir,  yours 
truly,  George  Walheim. 

P.  S. — The  writer  of  the  above,  being  only  a 
temporary  inhabitant  of  these  northern  climes,  will 
feel  extremely  obliged  by  some  of  your  Newcastle 
readers  giving  him  some  authentic  information 
through  your  pages  as  to  who  was  the  architect, 
builder,  &c.,  of  this  church,  with  the  date  of  its 
erection. 

Newcastle,  May  1,  1843. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  May  'J/A,  1843. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Professor  Sewell,  of  the 
Veterinary  College,  Camden  Town;  W.  II. 
Cullen,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  of  Sidmouth, 
and  J.  W.  Burrows,  Esq.,  were  elected  mem- 
bers. 

Papers  read  : — 

1st.  On  solar,  stellar,  and  cometary  light, 
with  an  attempt  to  explain  the  manner  these 
phenomena  influence  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
by  Lieut.  Morrison,  R.N.,  and  remarks  on 
the  peculiarity  of  the  weather  during  the  first 
week  in  May,  1843,  being  a supplement  to  the 
above  paper,  being  a practical  application  of 
its  principles  by  the  Secretary. 

“ Solar  light,”  observes  Lieut.  Morrison 


restrial  bodies.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
chemical  action  of  the  solar  ray  was  greater 
according  as  the  vibrations  were  shorter,  and 
diminished  as  the  length  of  the  vibrations  in- 
creased, and  at  length  nearly  ceased  at  the 
luminous  zero , where  the  luminous  and  calo- 
rific vibrations  begin.  The  evidence  is  ample 
that  is  caused  in  any  body  exposed  to  the  solar 
influence,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  dark- 
ness of  its  colour ; hence,  the  less  solar  rays 
are  reflected  or  thrown  oft',  the  greater  heat, 
the  more  extended  and  the  more  rapid  vibra- 
tions of  the  ether  in  that  body. 

Lieut.  Morrison  exhibited  some  slips  of 
photogenic  paper,  to  shew  that  that  portion 
of  the  paper  on  which  the  sun’s  rays  impinged 
at  right  angles  was  much  more  darkened  than 
that  on  which  the  ray  impinged  with  an  inci- 
dent angle  of  less  magnitude.  “ It  is  a very 


when  chemical  action  is  at  its  height  and 
ceases  to  increase,  induction  is  at  its  maximum, 
and  then  conduction  commences ; therefore, 
luminosity  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
electrical  action  or  disturbance  among  the 
molecules  of  the  body ; *■  e.  ‘induction.’  In- 
duction is,  therefore,  electrical  disturbance, 
and  conduction  the  restoration  of  the  equili- 
brium. The  blue  ray  initiates  induction,  the 
red  ray  commences  conduction.  The  red  ray, 
as  shewn  by  Mr.  Ryan  on  light,  is  the  same 
as  positive  electricity.”  This  paper  continued 
to  illustrate  the  effects  of  different  rays  of 
light  upon  vegetables,  in  which  it  was  fully 
proved  that  those  plants  that  were  exposed  to 
the  red  ray  only  were  unhealthy,  where  those 
exposed  precisely  under  the  same  circumstan- 
ces to  the  blue  ray  only,  were  vigorous  and 
healthy,  shewing  that  under  a clear  blue  sky 
plants  vegetate  freely  and  are  healthy,  while 
those  periods  when  the  sky  is  covered  with  a 
red  haze,  which  frequently  abounds  in  the  air 
previous  to  a thunderstorm,  the  leaves  of 
trees  and  plants  are  found  to  flag,  and  hence 
vegetation  proceeds  but  slowly  After  enlarg- 
ing considerably  on  the  colour  of  the  rays  of 
light,  and  their  chemical  action,  the  paper 
went  into  the  formation  of  crystals  at  certain 
angles  by  the  action  of  solar  light,  from  which 
the  author  came  to  this  result,  “ that  electric 
intensity  of  the  atmosphere  varies  with  the 
amount  of  its  heat,  excess  of  vapour,  &c.” 

After  briefly  noticing  the  action  of  reflected 
solar  light,  the  power  of  light  reflected  from 
the  moon  was  fully  discussed,  in  which  it  was 
shewn  that,  by  the  rapid  undulations  of  re- 
flected lunar  light,  each  particle  travelling 
at  the  rate  of  207,900  miles  every  second, 
multitudes  of  electric  currents  were  gene- 
rated ; that  the  moon’s  rays  acted  on  calotype 
paper,  and  crystallized  salts  of  silver.  On 
treating  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  planet 
Mars,  the  same  line  of  reasoning  was  adopted 
to  shew  that  Mars  excites  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  heralds  the  most  terrific 
phenomena  of  lightning  and  its  consequences. 

On  stellar  light,  it  was  observed,  that  all 
coloured  rays  reached  the  earth  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  and  that  the  chemical  action 
and  electric  state  of  this  earth’s  atmosphere 
arc  continually  undergoing  changes  by  silent 
“ convective”  discharges,  through  the  action 
of  th  e stellar  influences.  By 

Cometary  Light,  the  author  of  this  paper 
considered  that  the  temperature  of  our  atmo- 
sphere was  raised  on  its  approach,  and  in- 
stanced the  following  botanical  fact  in  support 
of  such  opinion  : “ The  mast  of  the  beech 
has  appeared  this  year  with  the  leaves,  a thing 
never  before  known.”  The  paper  concluded 
by  shewing  that  “electric  fluid  is  the  most 
active  agent  in  nature,  ever  in  agitation,  affect- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  life  by  chemical 
combinations,  as  considered  in  atmospheric 
phenomena.” 

The  supplementary  remarks  by  the  secre- 
tary went  merely  to  remark  the  highly  positive 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  station- 
ary position  of  Mars  on  the  3rd  May,  and  the 
complete  electric  change  of  that  condition  on 
Saturn  becoming  stationary  on  the  6th, 
changes  which  were  amply  verified  by  the 
meteorological  instruments,  by  the  excessive 
fall  of  rain,  and  by  the  grand  display  of  the 
aurora  borealis.  The  secretary  thus  made  a 
practical  use  of  Lieut.  Morrison’s  remarks. 


or  that  which  we  may  properly  designate  j surprising  fact,”  he  observed,  “that  the 

1 writers  on  solar  light  seem  to  have  wholly 
forgotten  that  there  is  such  a thing  in  nature 
as  electricity.  I would  now  suggest,  that 
what  I have  called  the  ‘luminous  zero’  or 
point  where  light  appears , whether  by  terres- 
trial or  celestial  heat,  is  that  where  the  bodies 
in  question  are  in  a minimum  state  of  induc- 
tion ; and  that,  when  colour  appears,  induction 
proceeds  rapidlv  till  the  red  ray  is  attained ; 


luminosity,  is  an  essence  or  body  emanating 
from  the  sun,  according  to  one  school  of  theo- 
rists, and  a mere  undulation  of  a certain  elastic 
ether,  bv  another.”  But  Lieut.  Morrison  con- 
siders it  to  be  “ the  excitement  of  vibrations 
in  the  ether,  to  a certain  point,  which  may 
properlv  be  denominated  the  luminous  zero. 
The  action  of  solar  influences  is  precisely 
analogous  to  the  action  caused  by  heat  in  ter- 


Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  — The  new 
churches  at  Roehampton,  Wimbledon,  Hanwell,  and 
St.  Paul’s,  Wilton  Place,  proclaim  a new  era  in 
church  architecture.  The  last-named  edifice  it  is 
reported  will  be  consecrated  on  the  1st  of  next 
month,  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  interior  is 
very  striking.  The  roof,  reading-desk  and  pulpit 
display  some  of  the  most  choice  specimens  of  mo- 
dern carpentry.  The  chancel  is  deep  and  well-pro- 
portioned, but  want  of  adequate  funds  has  pre- 
vented its  completion  for  the  present,  which 
certainly,  considering  the  opulence  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, ought  not  to  be  the  case.  It  is  but  just 
to  add,  that  many  have  acted  with  becoming  libe- 
rality, and  that  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  has 
presented  500/.  towards  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  new  organ.  The  most  beautiful  ornament  to 
the  church  is  the  font,  a present  from  the  Rev.  D. 
A.  Beaufort  to  the  new  incumbent,  to  whom  he  was 
curate.  The  workmanship  and  taste  are  exquisite- 
We  also  mention  with  pleasure,  that  some  of  the 
very  best  seats  in  the  church  are  provided  for  the 
aged  poor,  close  by  the  eagle  desk  and  pulpit,  where 
they  can  both  hear  and  see. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  CHAPEL,  LONDON 
ROAD,  DERBY. 

A new  and  very  elegant  chapel  has  been  re- 
cently erected  in  the  London-road,  Derby,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Stevens,  resident  architect.  In  the 
external  character  of  this  building  the  architect  has 
attempted  to  employ  the  principal  features  of  the 
ancient  Roman  temple,  and  to  combine  them  har- 
moniously with  an  astylar  Italian  arrangement.  The 
general  plan  is  an  oblong  parallelogram  73  feet  G 
inches,  by  48  feet  6 inches  externally,  with  a tetra- 
style  portico  at  the  entrance  front,  and  a deep  recess 
at  the  opposite  extremity.  The  order  adopted  is  the 
Corinthian,  and  is  a modification  of  the  examples  in 
the  Campo  Yaccino  at  Rome,  generally  considered 
as  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  It 
is  elevated  on  a stylobate,  which  affords  sufficient 
height  for  schools  and  class-rooms  under  the  whole 
area.  The  portico  is  approached  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent by  a flight  of  nine  steps  ; the  columns  are 
2 ft.  10  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  the  eustyle 
intercolumniation  is  adopted  : it  projects  eleven 
feet,  and  is  connected  with  the  end  of  the  building 
by  square  pillars  with  corresponding  ant«e  at  the 
four  angles  of  the  building.  The  flanks  are 
brought  out  to  the  face  of  the  an tm,  and  have  each 
five  large  semicircular-headed  windows  with  double 
reveals ; the  face  of  the  inner  one  enriched  with 
scroll  ornaments  ; archwolts  springing  from  conti- 
nuous impost  complete  the  decoration.  The  whole 
entablature  of  the  order  is  continued  round  the 
building.  A large  arch  under  the  portico  leads 
into  a recess,  which  affords  access  on  each  side  to 
the  lobbies,  staircases,  and  chapel.  The  entrances 
to  the  schools  are  screened  in  front  by  a balustrade. 
The  chapel  is  70  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  42  feet 
high,  including  the  lobbies  and  entrance  recess,  over 
which  the  gallery  is  continued.  The  ceiling  is 
simple  : it  consists  of  a bold  cove  springing  from  a 
dental  cornice.  The  horizontal  position  of  the 
ceiling  is  enriched  by  two  parallel  quiloches  and 
three  circular  ornamental  openings,  affording  means 
of  ventilation.  The  recess  is  filled  by  a vestry,  and 
gallery  over,  which  is  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  chapel  by  a bold  elliptical  arch  springing  from 
the  impost.  The  ceiling  of  the  recess  is  groined, 
and  it  is  lighted  by  a window  on  each  side.  The 
chapel  is  calculated  to  seat  700  persons,  and  admits 
of  the  accommodation  being  increased  one-half  by 
an  extension  of  the  end  gallery,  and  the  addition  of 
other  galleries  on  the  sides. 


EMBOSSED  OAK. 

We  have  recently  taken  occasion  to  pay  a visit 
to  Messrs.  Braithwaite  and  Co.’s  ware-rooms, 
where  specimens  of  this  new  mode  of  producing 
carvings  in  oak  are  deposited  ; and  the  inspection 
of  these  different  specimens  has  left  on  our  mind  a 
strong  impression  of  the  capabilities  and  value  of 
the  process.  Before  we  saw  the  quality  of  the 
work  produced,  we  had  an  impression  that  the  pro- 
duct of  a process  akin  to  branding  would  be  neces- 
sarily rude  and  unsatisfactory.  This  impression  a 
visit  to  Messrs.  Braithwaite’s  warerooms  has  re- 
moved ; and  we  believe  such  a visit  would  produce 
a similar  effect  on  all  minds  infected  with  the  same 
prejudices.  Messrs.  Braithwaite’s  process  we  ought 
to  have  explained,  consists  in  forcing  a piece  of 
wood  with  great  pressure  against  a red-hot  die,  by 
which  means  it  receives  almost  as  sharp  an  im- 
pression as  metal  will  receive  in  a common  stamp- 
ing-engine. The  surface  of  the  wood  is  slightly 
discoloured  by  the  operation,  but  this  discoloura- 
tion can  easily  be  removed  : in  oak  carving,  how- 
ever, the  discolouration  is  rather  pleasing  than 
otherwise,  as  it  gives  the  effect  of  age.  There  are 
two  limitations  which  attach  to  the  process  as 
compared  with  ordinary  wood  carving  : — there  can- 
not be  the  same  variety  without  an  immense  num- 
ber of  dies,  and  the  operation  of  stamping  does  not 
admit  of  that  high  relief  produced  by  under-cutting. 
The  under-cutting,  however,  if  desired,  could  be 
done  by  hand.  We  think  this  new  mode  of  pro- 
ducing ornamental  wood-work  will  be  most  appli- 
cable to  the  decorations  of  churches,  to  which 
purpose  it  has,  we  understand,  been  already  exten- 
sively applied. 


Royal  Naval  School. — The  foundation-stone 
will  be  laid  on  the  1st  of  June  by  Prince  Albert, 
rhe  site  is  Counter  Hall,  near  Deptford. 

The  first  stone  of  a new  church  was  laid  on 
Easter  Monday  for  the  district  of  Cove  and  South 
Hawley  (near  Farnborough,  Hants),  by  Lord  Cal- 
thorpe.  Norman  cruciform,  with  low  tower  at  in- 
tersection ; accommodation  250  ; built  of  brick, 
Faced  with  heath  stone,  in  courses,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  Cost  will  be  about  1,200/.  (no  galle- 
ries) ; if  added,  will  contain  400.  G.  Alexander, 
Esq.,  architect,  9,  John-street,  Adelphi : T. 
Cooper,  builder,  Hartly-row. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  BOURNE,  NEAR  WHITCHURCH,  HANTS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir,— -Having  seen  in  The  Builder  a sketch 
of  St.  Marie’s  Church,  Islington,  as  proposed  to 
have  been  restored  by  Mr.  Pugin,  I send  herewith 
a sketch  of  the  east  window  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Bourne,  near  Whitchurch,  Hants,  thinking  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers,  as  it  bears 
such  a strong  resemblance  to  that  of  St.  Marie’s. 


I imagined  at  first,  that  the  transoms,  &c.  in  the 
heads  of  the  four  lights  were  of  later  date,  but  on 
a more  minute  examination,  I was  satisfied  they 
were  original. 

Trusting  you  will  think  it  worthy  of  insertion  in 
your  valuable  paper, 

I remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

May  2nd,  1843.  J.  C. 


NEW  BUILDING  ACT— MASTER 
CARPENTERS’  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern  on  the  1 7th  inst.,  Mr. 
H.  Biers,  President  in  the  chair;  present, 
Messrs.  Lever,  Grissell,  Knight,  Harris, 
Stephens,  Allen,  Higgs,  Stokes,  and  Burstall, 
when  a report  upon  the  intended  act  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  a copy  of  which  will 
be  found  below  ; and  to  which  report,  from  the 
very  elaborate  manner  in  which  the  act  is  con- 
sidered throughout  its  several  provisions,  we 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  well  worthy 
their  serious  consideration. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  ly  the 
Society  of  Master  Carpenters  to  investigate 
and  superintend  the  progress  of  the  intended 
New  Building  Act  through  Parliament. 
Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report  to  the 
society  that,  in  accordance  with  their  wishes, 
they  have  very  carefully  and  deliberately 
perused  and  considered  the  several  clauses  and 
enactments  contained  in  the  proposed  New 
Building  Act,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  as  one  of  the  most  important  mea- 
sures in  which  the  building  interest  at  large 
has  been  interested  for  many  years  past; 
and  they  have  much  satisfaction  in  saying, 
that,  in  many  of  its  parts,  it  is  a great  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  Building  Act,  the  14th 
Geo.  3,  cap.  78. 

Your  committee  state,  that  it  is  now  up- 
wards of  two  years  since  they  entered  upon  the 
duty  of  watching  the  progress  and  considering 
the  several  building  enactments  proposed  to 
the  legislature  during  that  period;  in  deli- 
berating upon  the  present  proposed  bill,  they 
have  been  actuated  by  a sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote only  the  general  good  of  the  whole  of  the 
community;  and  when  it  is  understood  that  it 
comprises  within  its  limits,  and  controls  bv 
its  powers,  the  domestic  economy  of  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolitan  district  of  this  great  empire,  it 


| must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  as  regards  the 
| objects  embraced  within  its  enactments,  it 
! 1S  one  of  the  most  important  Acts  of  Parlia- 
| ment  that  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
j building  interests  and  the  public  generally  for 
I many  years  ; and  they  therefore  entreat  the 
i most  serious  consideration  as  to  its  probable 
i effects  upon  all  within  its  range. 

\ our  committee  inform  you  that  their  at- 
| tention  has  been  called  most  particularly  to  a 
: great  evil  in  the  old  Building  Act,  namely, 

1 its  extreme  ambiguity:  this  has  proved  a 

] source  of  much  litigation  and  ill-feeling  in  a 
great  number  of  instances  ; they  have  to  re- 
j commend  a strict  regard  to  simplicity  and 
I plainness  of  language  in  the  intended  enact- 
i ment,  and  have  made  several  emendations 
therein  where  there  appeared  to  be  an  ambi- 
guity, or  where  there  might  arise  a difference 
as  to  the  construction  or  intention  of  its  several 
provisions. 

Your  committee  state  to  the  society  that,  in 
the  proposed  act,  a clause  is  inserted,  which 
will  prevent  the  use  of  place  bricks  in  any 
building ; this  prohibition  they  propose  to 
modify;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  improper 
use  of  shufty,  or  soft  bricks,  they  would  advise 
that  the  words,  instead  of  being  good  sound 
“well  burnt  ” bricks,  it  should  read  “ good 
sound”  bricks,  and  that  good  place  bricks 
should  not  be  excluded;  and  they  would  also 
advise  that  no  place  bricks  should  be  used  at 
all  externally,  or  in  basement  stories,  at  all 
events  below  the  springing  of  the  chimney 
arch ; to  prohibit  the  use  of  sound  place 
bricks  would  operate  most  injuriously  to  the 
interests  of  the  brickmaker,  or  must  inevitably 
very  greatly  increase  the  price  of  stocks. 

Your  committee,  in  discussing  the  clause 
that  refers  to  the  projecting  or  building  shops 
or  other  erections  in  the  front  courts  or  front 
gardens  of  private  houses,  particularly  in 
roads  in  the  vicinity  of  town,  while  tenacious 
of  detracting  from  the  rights  of  the  free- 
holder, cannot  admit  that  one  individual, 
in  a respectable  row  of  houses,  should  be 
allowed  to  coyer  his  front  garden  to  the 
annoyance  and  injury  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 
they  would  propose,  for  the  better  definition 
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of  the  line  of  street,  that,  in  roads  where  the 
different  rows  of  houses  do  not  form  one  line, 
each  row  of  houses  should  be  considered  the 
line  of  street:  no  encroachment  on  buildings 
of  any  description  ought  to  be  suffered  in  the 
fore-courts  or  garden-fronts  abutting  upon  a 
public  way. 

Your  committe  further  state,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proposed  alteration  in  taking 
the  rate  of  the  houses,  namely,  by  the  height 
of  the  external  walls  instead  of  the  superficial 
measure,  thev  think  it  but  proper  that  in  some 
cases  the  party  and  external  walls  be  increased 
in  thickness  under  the  new  act. 

Your  committee,  however,  cannot  agree  to 
recommend  the  severa  Iclauses  which  prohibit 
more  than  four  floors,  unless  the  walls  are  of 
a first-rate  building.  These  clauses  will  pre- 
vent square  attics  in  second  and  third  and 
fourth-rate  houses:  for,  under  the  proposed 
act,  the  floors  are  to  be  counted  from  the  low- 
est or  basement  floor  ; under  the  old  act,  they 
were  counted  and  all  heights  taken  from  the 
ground  floor;  it  is  true  that  an  additional  floor 
may  be  added  by  a kirb  roof,  the  fore  front  not 
being  above  the  prescribed  height;  but  your 
committee  submit  that  this  mode  ot  obtaining 
an  additional  floor  is  an  evasion  of,  instead  of 
a compliance  with,  the  spirit  of  the  act ; and 
further,  that  this  mode  of  construction  by  kirb 
roofs  is  not  the  soundest  way  in  finishing  the 
upper  construction  of  any  building,  and  ought 
not  to  be  encouraged  by  the  legislature. 

Your  committee  would  wish  most  particu- 
larly to  call  your  attention  to  the  increased 
thickness  proposed  in  the  withs  and  backs  and 
fronts  of  flues,  and  recommend  your  deter- 
mined opposition  to  this  proposition,  especially 
as  regards  the  hacks  and  fronts  of  flues;  it  will 
add  most  considerably  to  the  expenses,  and 
cause  unsightly  projections  into  the  several 
rooms,  and  also  prevent,  as  at  present,  the 
flues  being  carried  up  in  a two-brick  party  wall. 
Your  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
this  proposed  addition  as  useless  and  uncalled 
for;  the  objection  to  the  present  thickness  of 
the  withs  and  the  backs  and  front  of  flues 
might  be  met  by  a clause  prohibiting  any  but 
hard  sound  stocks  in  the  internal  construction  j 


increased  and  so  oppressive,  that  your  com- 
mittee recommend  your  most  determined  op- 
position to  the  proposed  scale.  To  increase 
these  fees  according  to  the  present  scale,  will 
go  a great  way  to  defeat  the  benefit  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  public  by  the  recent  reduction  in 
the  timber  duties. 

Your  committee  do  not  object  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  official  referees,  but  that  effi- 
cient persons  may  be  appointed  to  that  office, 
they  recommend  the  erasure  ot  the  word 
Architect,  being  assured  that  there  are  many 
parties  not  being  what  is  termed  an  architect 
who  would  be  much  better  qualified  to  carry 
out  the  details  of  a Building  Act,  but  at  the 
same  time,  leaving  it  with  the  Home  Secretary 
as  to  who  shall  be  appointed.  They  also 
think,  that  if  the  official  referees  were  paid 
by  a salary,  instead  of  by  fees,  it  would  bo  ot 
much  improvement,  as  preventing  unneces- 
sary references,  at  the  same  time  the  parties 
litigant  paying  certain  fees,  which  might  go 
in  aid  of  the  salaries. 

Your  committee  having  endeavoured  thus 
generally  to  bring  the  most  material 
points  in  the  bill  under  your  notice,  have 
pleasure  in  reporting,  that  in  many  respects 
the  proposed  bill  is  a great  improvement 
upon  the  old  Building  Act,  and  have  only  to 
regret,  that  in  the  drawing  up  Government 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  practical  experi- 
ence ; they  have  only  further  to  add,  that  they 
have  annexed  their  observations  in  detail  on 
the  intended  bill,  and  to  which  they  beg  to 
call  the  serious  attention  of  the  society. 

Signed  by  direction  of  the  committee, 

17  May,  1843.  H.  Biers,  President. 
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of  such  flues,  worked  smooth  in  the  interior , 
and  without  pargeting,  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  a party  wall  to  a third  and  fourth-rate 
house  would,  under  this  arrangement,  have  to  , 
he,  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof,  no  less  j 
than  three  bricks  thick;  and  where  the  chim- 
neys have  to  be  built  back  to  back,  the  whole  j 
thickness  will  not  be  less  than  five  bricks  thick,  ( 
and  will  in  some  cases  be  even  more  than  that.  ; 

Your  committee  further  submit  that,  as 
under  the  old  act,  so  in  the  intended  act,  the 
usual  recess  or  indent  in  party  walls,  for  the 
pipes  from  internal  upper  water-closets,  is  not 
provided  for;  they  have  therefore  recommended 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  this  now 
universally  called  for  accommodation. 

Your  committee  particularly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  society  to  the  clauses  in  the  new 
bill,  as  to  the  construction  and  timbering 
of  the  several  buildings  to  be  built  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  intended  act;  and  to 
point  out  to  the  society  the  impossibility  ot 
conforming  in  many  instances  to  the  schedule 
referred  to  : and  further,  that  the  limitation  as 
to  bearings  and  the  consequent  introduction  ot 
girders  in  every  ceiling  more  than  15  feet 
square,  will  add  most  considerably  to  the  ex- 
pense of  timbering,  and  at  the  same  time,  m 
almost  every  instance,  very  materially  dimi- 
nish the  strength  of  the  horizontal  bearing  ot 
the  floor  above. 

Your  committee  further,  and  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  remark,  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  proposal  to  prohibit  (almost 
all)  timbers  from  being  placed  in  party  walls, 
and  compelling  trimmers,  and  trimming  joists, 
girders,  &c.,  to  be  placed  upon  shoes  or  corbels, 
a mode  of  construction  objectionable  in  so 
many  ways,  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  promoters 
of  the  bill  will  at  once  withdraw  the  pro- 
posal. 

Y our  committee  particularly  call  the  attention 
of  the  society  to  the  enormous  increase  of  the 
fees  that  will  be  chargeable  upon  every  descrip- 
tion of  building  ; fees  are  not  only  more  than 
doubled  to  the  district  surveyor,  but  it  is  pro- 
posed to  appoint  official  referees  in  case  of  any 
difference  between  the  builder  and  district  sur- 
veyor, and  in  many  other  matters.  These  fees, 
already  quite  large  enough,  and  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  the  present  district  surveyors,  will  be  so 


To  ascertain  the  Rate  of  Building.  Page  4, 
section  G,  line  23.  To  prevent  a difference  of 
opinion  between  the  district  surveyor  and  the  builder 
as  to  which  front  is  to  be  taken  for  the  heights,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  fore  front  or  principal  front 
of  the  building  be  the  one  to  be  taken. 

Page  4,  sec.  6,  line  24.  The  words  “or  first^ 
ought  to  be  taken  out,  as  also  the  words  “any  one,” 
and  the  words  “ the  principal  front”  added,  taking 
out  the  letter  “ s”  in  the  word  fronts. 

Second-rate  Building.— P age  4,  sec.  8,  line  3 o. 
The  word  “ not  ” ought  to  be  taken  out,  or  second- 
rate  houses  will  be  prohibited  from  having  more 
than  four  square  stories,  unless  by  that  objectionable 
I arrangement  a kirb  roof  or  a room  in  the  roof. 

I Official  Referees. — Page  7,  sec.  15,  lines  2,  o. 

I The  words  “ being  architect”  ought  to  be  taken  out 
of  this  clause,  leaving  it  to  the  Home  Secretary 
to  appoint  any  person  having  knowledge  required; 
and  here  your  committee  would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  a selection  from  persons  of  practical  experience. 

Attached  or  Additional  Buildings.— Page  7 , sec. 
16,  line  20.  The  word  “external”  to  be  taken  out. 

Lines  22  and  25 . Also,  from  the  word  ‘ ‘ but  ’ ’ to  the 
•word'1  completed,”  leaving  the  whole  of  the  walls  to 
additional  buildings  of  the  thickness  according  to 
the  rate  of  such  buildings. 

Method  of  ascertaining  the  Rate. — Page  7 , sec. 
18,  lines  40,  4 1 . For  ascertaining  the  heights  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  rate  of  the  building, 
the  principal  or  fore  front  ought  to  he  taken ; u is 
therefore  proposed  to  expunge  the  word  “ highest 
and  insert  instead  the  word  “principal,  taking 
out  the  words  “or  side,”  “ not  being  a party  wall, 
as  the  side  walls  of  a detached  house  will  sometimes 
gable  ten  feet  above  the  front. 

Penalties.— Page  9,  sec.  23,  lines  24,  30,  31, 
32.  In  this  section  the  word  “ surveyor  is  cut 
out,  and  the  words  “ the  poor  of  the  parish”  inserted 
instead,  as  it  appears  to  your  committee  that  the  sur- 
veyor ought  not  to  be  benefited  by  bis  own  negligence ; 
this  section  will  also  be  improved  by  the  words  un- 
less and  to  the  end  ” being  taken  out. 

Windows  in  Basement  Story. — Page  9,  sec.  24, 
line  3 7 . The  words  ‘ ‘ nine  inches  ’ ’ ought  to  be  taken 
out,  if  not,  the  window-backs  in  kitchens  will  be 
very  low,  if  a thick  lintel  and  a strong  wall-plate 
are  used  over  the  window. 

Heights  of  Rooms.— Page  10,  sec.  25,  line  3. 
The  height  of  the  basement  story  might  with  pro- 
prietv  be  altered  from  eight  feet  to  seven  feet  six 
inches,  giving  an  opportunity  of  draining  with  a 
better  current  where  the  out-drainage  will  not  permit 
quicker  fall,  and  especially  where  buildings  have 
front  shops,  more  than  one  step  to  a shop  entrance 
being  objectionable. 

Eighth  Rate  or  Public  Buildings  to  be  re-sur- 
veyed after  completion .— Pagel  0 , sec.  28 , lines  3 7 , 38 . 
To  prevent  ambiguity,  and  consequently  difference 
of  opinion  between  surveyor  and  builder,  the  word 
“ such”  ought  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  words 
“ eighth  rate  ” inserted.  “Twenty-one  days 
notice  to  survey  is  much  too  long  a notice  ; 
“ seven  ” has  been  substituted  by  your  com- 
mittee. 


Iron  Doors  in  Party  Walls  to  Warehouses,  S;c. 

— Page  12,  sec.  32,  lines  13,  15,  22.  In  this  sec- 
tion the  words  from  “ and  ” to  the  word  “ wall  ” 
have  been  taken  out,  it  being  quite  unnecessary  to 
have  so  large  a space  between  two  iron  doors  as 
FOUR  feet;  and  the  word  “four”  has  been  al- 
tered to  the  word  “one,”  and  it  appears  that 
limiting  warehouses  and  workshops  to  thirty-five 
square  feet  may  operate  injuriously. 

Cessjjools  in  Streets  and  Alleys. — Page  14,  sec. 

38,  lines  29,  30.  The  words  from  “ and,”  with  the 
whole  of  the  thirtieth  line,  are  taken  out,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  useless  to  give  the  overseers  the  trouble 
of  superintending  a Building  Act,  when  there  are  to 
be  paid  officers  for  such  superintendence  ; this  will 
apply  to  all  the  clauses  of  “ Bill  where  &c.” 

Drains  as  to  Superficial  Measure. — Page  15,  see. 

41,  line  11.  This  section  as  it  stands  will  do  away 
with  nine-inch  barrel  drains,  which  drains  are  of 
sufficient  size  for  second,  third,  fourth,  and  all  the 
other  rates,  with  the  exception  of  first  and  eighth 
rates.  The  word  “eighty”  has  been  altered  by 
your  committee  to  “ sixty,”  thus  making  a nine- 
inch  barrel  drain  available. 

Private  Drains. — Page  15,  sec.  42.  The  obser- 
vation as  regards  the  overseers  the  same  as  pre- 
ceding remark,  page  14,  sec.  38,  line  29. 

Scantlings  and  construction  as  regards  the 
limbering  to  Floors,  Partitions,  Roofs,  Sfc.— 
Page  16,  sec.  43,  line  3 ; s.  44  ; p.  17  ; s.  45,  line  1 ; 
and  s.  46,  line  26.  It  is  recommended  by  your  com- 
mittee, that  the  whole  of  the  clauses  regulating  the 
scantlings  and  bearings  of  timbers  be  expunged,  as 
leading  to  great  difficulty,  and  promoting  much 
litigation ; similar  clauses  were  formerly  introduced 
in  the  19th  Charles  2,  cap.  3,  and  also  in  an 
Act  of  Anne  ; but  in  all  subsequent  acts  they 
were  left  out,  being  found  impracticable  in  the 
carrying  out  in  detail.  The  scantlings  generally 
are  objected  to  by  your  committee,  and  the  absur- 
dity of  enforcing  a girder  in  every  room  more  than 
fifteen  feet  square  is  so  monstrous,  that  your  com- 
mittee cannot  believe  that  any  person  of  the  small- 
est practical  experience  can  have  been  consulted  in 
this  matter. 

Girders  and  Bressummers.— Page  1 / , sec.  4/, 
lines  27,  31.  The  words  “ girder  or  ” through- 
out this  section  have  been  taken  out,  leav- 
ing the  clause  to  the  regulation  of  the  bressummers 
only,  and  the  words  “tailed  all”  are  also  taken 
out,  and  the  words  “ laid  at  least  half  . inserted 
instead;  if  this  wrere  not  altered  in  this  way,  it 
would  be  a contradiction  to  subsequent  parts  of  the 

aCl Heights  of  External  Wall  above  Gutters  — 
Pace  19,  sec.  55,  line  27.  In  this  section,  the 
words  “six  inches”  are  taken  out;  a toot  above 
the  highest  part  qf  the  gutter  being  quite  high 
enough.  . 

Materials  of  External  Walls.— Page  19,  sec.  5b, 
line  36.  The  words  well  burnt  are  taken  out,  as  good 
sound  place,  in  proper  proportions,  have  always  been 
found  to  answer  every  purpose  in  all  internal 
brickwork.  If  place  bricks  were  altogether  pro- 
hibited, it  must  create  great  loss  to  the  brick 
maker,  or  a great  advance  must  inevitably  be  made 
in  the  price  of  stocks. 

Depths  of  Footing  below  Floors  and  Areas.— 

Pa ae  IS,  sec.  49,  line  14.  With  regard  to  the  top 
of  every  footing  being  12  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  lowest  floor  of  the  building,  requires  altera- 
tion, as  it  cannot  be  intended  that  on  every  foun- 
dation, especially  if  concreted,  or  other  hard  and 
dry  substance,  or  where  it  may  be  required  to  have 
the  part  of  the  basement  floor  considerably  lower 
than  another,  that  the  top  of  all  the  footings  should 
be  compelled  to  be  below  the  lowest  floor  or  area, 
in  which  case  there  would  be  a very  great  waste 
of  brickwork  without  answering  any  good  purpose. 

Upon  requiring  a decision  by  a Referee.  Page 
21,  sec.  60,  line  32.  Instead  of  the  party  requir- 
ing the  reference  having  to  pay  the  costs  therein, 
and  who  may  be  the  party  aggrieved,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  words  “ requiring  such  reference, 
and  inserting  the  words  “ in  error. 

Materials  of  Projections. — Page  22,  sec.  61,  line 
1.  Ten  feet  is  considered  a sufficient  distance  to 
prevent  any  danger  from  fire:  the  word  “ twenty 
has  been  so  altered. 

Gathering  ovei'  and  corbelling  of  Chimney -stacks. 
—Page  23,  sec.  65,  lines  18, 19,  21.  As  corbelling  or 
oversailing  both  at  the  fronts  and  sides  of  chimney- 
stacks,  if  done  carefully,  has  seldom  been  foum. 
to  be  so  objectionable  as  to  call  for  an  entire  pro- 
hibition, the  words  “either  ” and  “ or  sides  have 
been  taken  out.  The  word  “ fifth”  is  alteret.  to 
the  “ third;”  if  this  were  not  so  altered,  it  wou.d 
prevent  corbelling  for  dressing-room  chimneys  m 
the  bedroom  stories,  and  the  word  “ third  altered 
to  “ second.”  , „ . 

Materials  and  Thicknesses  of  Flues  and  Chim- 
neys.— Page  23, sec.  66,  line28.  The  words  “eigut 
and  a half  ” inches  have  been  altered  by  yonr  com- 
mittee to  “four  and  a quarter,”  inasmuch  as  by 
permitting  the  intended  thickness  of  eight  and  a halt 
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inches  to  remain  part  of  the  bill,  a very  large  addi- 
tion will  be  made  in  the  outlay  of  brickwork,  and 
those  unsightly  projections  of  the  olden  time  will 
be  again  perpetrated  in  our  new  buildings  ; in  no 
instance  would  the  brickwork  be  of  less  thickness 
than  two  feet  three  inches,  now  only  eighteen  inches; 
sometimes  even  in  single  chimneys  this  thickness 
would  be  exceeded,  and  where  the  chimneys  happen 
to  be  placed  back  to  back,  the  mass  of  the  brick- 
work will  be  no  less  than  four  feet  seven  inches 
from  the  face  of  one  breast  to  the  face  of  the  other. 

Iron  Chimney -bars. — Page  23,  sec.  07,  lines  37, 
38,  39,  41-  The  words  “iron  chimney-bars” 
have  been  taken  out  of  this  section  for  the  chimney 
openings  in  tha  upper  stories,  they  increasing  the 
expenses  without  a corresponding  advantage ; and 
why  cradle  bars  are  enforced  in  the  basement  to 
chimneys,  three  feet  ten  inches  opening,  your  com- 
mittee cannot  understand  ; a strong  chimney-bar,  is 
all  that  is  required.  The  words  ‘ ‘ such  bars  to  be  built 
into  the  jambs  at  least  four  inches  on  each  side  ” 
will  therefore  be  unnecessary. 

Flues  above  the  roof. — Page  25,  sec.  73,  line  15. 
The  word  “ nine  ” has  been  altered  to  “ four  and 
a quarter,”  being  the  thickness  proposed  by  the  al- 
teration of  sec.  66. 

Chimney-pots. — Page  25,  sec.  74,  line  31.  It 
appears  by  this  section  that  a chimney-pot  is  to  be 
fixed  inside  instead  of  upon  the  chimney-stack  ; this 
is  no  doubt  a mistake,  and  should  be  rectified  by 
introducing  after  the  word  “ funnel  ” the  words 
“ being  six  feet  in  height.” 

Depth  of  Footings. — Page  26,  sec.  79,  line  37. 
As  it  appears  that  twelve  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
foundation  would  be  more  than  required  for  any  de- 
sirable purpose,  the  word  “ six  ” has  been  substi- 
tuted. 

Page  26,  sec.  77,  line  16.  If  this  section  re- 
mains as  it  is,  it  will  prevent  the  fixing  soot-doors, 
smoke-jacks,  &c. 

Depth  of  Footings  wider  floors. — Page  27,  sec. 
80,  line  16.  The  above  observation  applies  to  this 
section. 

Materials  of  Party  Walls. — Page  27,  sec.  82,  line 
40.  The  words  “well  burnt”  are  taken  out,  for  the 
reason  adduced  in  the  observations  upon  sec.  56,  &c. 

Timbers,  trimming  Joists,  Girders,  Sfc.  not  to  be 
let  into  party  walls. — Page  28,  sec.  82,  lines  1 to  4. 
It  is  recommended  to  take  out  the  whole  of  the 
words  from  the  word  “ and  ” to  the  words  “ party 
wall,”  it  being  the  most  insecure  manner  of  fixing  a 
floor  of  joists  that  can  well  be  imagined  to  prevent 
the  timbers  to  be  placed  in  a party  wall,  if  kept  at  a 
proper  diitance  from  the  flues. 

Party  Walls  next  vacant  ground. — P.  28,  sec.  84, 
line  28.  If  no  consent  can  be  obtained,  the  first  build- 


er oughtto  be  permitted  to  build,  upon  the  partywith- 
holding  such  consent,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding 
nine  inches,  exclusive  of  the  footing,  which  ought 
to  be  permitted,  as  fora  first,  second,  or  third  rate 
house  ; if  not,  the  first  builder,  through  perhaps  the 
obstinacy  of  a neighbour,  would  have  to  submit  to 
the  loss  of  a portion  of  his  land,  and  which  pro- 
bably may  be  of  great  value. 

Recesses  in  Party  Walls  as  regards  Indents. — 
Page  29,  sec.  87,  line  34.  The  words  “metal 
pipes”  are  introduced  after  the  word  “corbels” 
to  enable  parties  to  insert,  with  the  aid  of  an  in- 
dent, such  pipes  as  may  be  necessary  for  water- 
closets  in  the  interior  and  upper  stories. 

Page  30,  sec.  89,  line  21.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  this  section. 

Page  30,  sec.  90,  line  31.  Old  sound  party 
walls,  built  according  to  the  present  act,  ought  to 
be  suffered  to  remain  without  having  the  thickness 
added  to,  unless  the  new  building  should  be  of  a 
higher  rate  than  that  pulled  down. 

Party  Fence  Walls. — Page  34,  sec.  95,  qne  12. 
The  words  “ hereafter  be  built”  ought  to  be  in- 
serted after  the  words  “ party  fence.” 

Penalties  for  Alterations. — Page  49,  sec.  115, 
lines  18,  19.  After  the  word  “ builder”  the  words 
“ or  workman”  ought  to  be  inserted,  as  it  often 
happens  that,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  master  or  builder,  a workman  will  cut  away  a 
chimney-back  or  any  other  part  of  a party  wall ; 
and  to  render  the  section  clear,  in  the  line  after  the 
word  “ them”  insert  the  words  “as  the  case  maybe.” 

Surveyor  may  order  walls  to  be  cut  down  to  in- 
spect.— Page  54,  sec.  125,  line  25.  Your  com- 
mittee have  recommended  an  addition  to  this  sec- 
tion, “ that  if,  upon  inspection,  the  works  are  found 
to  be  according  to  the  act,  the  damage  done 
and  the  reinstatement  of  the  works  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  surveyor.” 

Fees  to  District  Surveyor. — Page  55,  sec.  129, 
line  41  ; p.  56,  s.  129,  line  8.  The  fees  according 
to  the  table  in  this  section  are  decidedly  too  high  ; 
it  is  true,  that  if  the  district  surveyor  has  much 
additional  duty,  he  ought  to  have  remunerating 
fees  ; but  if  the  sections  as  regard  timbering  &re 
taken  out,  and  which  your  committee  most  strenu- 
ously advise  should  be  insisted  upon,  the  duties 
of  the  district  surveyor  will  be  but  very 
little,  if;  any,  increased ; it  should  also  be  re- 
collected, that  in  the  old  act  the  fees  were 
stated  as  maximum  fees  ; in  the  new  act,  the 
fees  are  stated  as  positive,  in  many  instances 
making  the  fees  considerably  above  those  permitted 
or  awarded  upon  an  appeal  to  a magistrate.  Your 
committee,  fully  appreciating  the  liberality  which  al- 
ways characterizes  the  builders  as  a body,  recommend 


the  fees  to  be  as  set  out  in  the  old  act,  the  amount 
to  be  positive.  If  the  new  fees  are  permitted  to 
remain  part  of  the  bill,  the  public  will  derive  little 
or  no  benefit  from  the  late  reduction  in  the  timber 
duties,  as  what  will  be  gained  in  duties  will  have  to 
be  paid  in  fees  in  the  aggregate  expenditure  in  the 
respective  buildings. 

Fees  to  additional  Buildings. — Page  56,  sec.  109, 
lines  25  to  31,  and  line  45.  The  fees  in  this  section  for 
additional  buildings  ought  to  be  qualified  ; all  addi- 
tions, if  attached  and  built  with  the  principal  build- 
ing, ought  not  to  be  chargeable,  as  it  has  almost  in- 
variably been  considered  that  the  fees  to  the  prin- 
cipal buildingare remunerative  for  the  appurtenances, 
such  as  kitchens,  scullery,  larders,  wash-houses, 
&c.,  but  not  to  stable-buildings,  which  ought  to  be 
considered  chargeable  additions,  or  any  other  erec- 
tions not  attached  to  the  main  building.  The 
superintending  the  cutting  away  chimney-breasts, 
when  a new  building  is  about  to  be  erected,  ought  to 
be  considered  as  paid  in  the  fees  for  such  new 
building. 

Fees  to  Official  Referees. — Page  57,  sec.  130,  line 
19.  This  section  having  been  left  blank  for  the  fees 
to  referees,  the  committee  have  inserted  such 
amount  of  fees  therein  as  appears  to  them  to  be  suf- 
ficiently remunerative,  if  fees  are  to  be  paid  in- 
stead of  salary ; namely,  for  every  survey 
made  by  them,  and  certifying  therein,  21.  2s. 
each.  For  any  other  certificate  signed  by  them  in 
pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  act,  10s.  6d.  each. 
For  every  award  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
directions  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  21.  2s.  It  will 
be  also  very  desirable  to  have  inserted  a section  that 
where  the  parties  can  agree  to  the  decision  of  a single 
referee,  that  his  decision  shall  be  binding,  prevent- 
ing, by  this  arrangement,  a multiplication  of  fees 
and  expenses. 

Fees  to  Clerics  of  the  Peace. — Page  57,  sec.  131, 
line  27.  The  blank  in  this  line  we  have  filled  up 
with  the  word  “ three-pence.” 

Limitation  of  Actions  for  Penalties. — To  prevent 
ambiguity,  after  the  word  “ such  ” insert  the  words 
“ penalty  or.” 

Fee  for  Certificate  of  Surveyor. — Page  59,  sec. 
138,  line  44.  Fee  to  the  surveyor  1/.  Is.,  for  de- 
termining a disputed  amount ; but  the  committee  can- 
not understand  what  costs  are  to  be  awarded  to  the 
referee  in  the  matter,  that,  too,  by  the  surveyor. 

Districts  of  the  Referees. — Page  60,  sec.  141, 
line  31.  We  think  that  the  referees  or  the  Home 
Office,  or  some  other  authority,  ought  to  define  the 
limits  of  each  respective  district  as  regards  the 
referees,  and  not  put  the  public  to  the  charge  of  a 
fee  for  the  referees  deciding  which  is  the  proper 
referee. 


WORTH’S  PATENT  ROTARY  PUMP. 

This  pump,  from  its  simplicity  of  construction 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  worked,  is  superior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind  before  offered  ; and  being 
entirely  free  from  friction,  and  constructed  of  dur- 
able materials,  will  last  for  a long  period  without 
repairs.  The  following  description  of  the  above 
engravings  will  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  ma- 
chine and  its  manner  of  working. 

Fig.  1 represents  the  pump  in  its  complete  state, 
as  fixed  for  action.  The  body  of  the  pump,  or 
working  box,  consists  of  a circular  case,  an  inside 
view  of  one  of  the  disks  or  plate  of  which  is  given 
in  fig.  3.  The  parts  c,  d,  and  e are  raised  upon 


the  plate ; the  two  plates  are  neatly  fitted  together 
with  the  open  face  of  the  one  inserted  into  that  of 
the  other.  The  revolving  disk  (fig.  2),  with  its  two 
valves, /and  g,  is  placed  between  them,  after  which 
they  are  soldered  up  : a and  b are  two  pipes,  b being 
the  suction-pipe,  and  a the  ejection-pipe.  On  turn- 
ing the  handle,  the  revolving  disk  (fig.  2)  is  carried 
round,  and  by  the  action  of  the  crosses  h h upon  the 
raised  parts  c and  i,  the  valves  f and  g are  alter- 
nately opened  and  closed,  carrying  the  water  contained 
in  the  space  kk  before  them,  which  quantity  of  wa- 
is  ejected  through  the  pipe  a,  which  may  be  of  any 
length  required  to  force  the  water  to  upwards  of 
fifty  feet.  The  pump  when  fixed  may  be  fitted 
with  a three-branched  suction-pipe  and  other  fix- 
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tures,  to  raise  water  from  wells,  cisterns,  vats, 
boilers,  &c.,  and  discharge  either  hot  or  cold  water 
through  three  pipes  of  a similar  kind,  into  three 
different  rooms,  being  in  three  receipts  and  nine  dis- 
charges ; and,  in  the  whole,  twelve  operations  with 
one  pump.  It  is  capable  of  discharging  in  one 
hour  six  tons,  eight  hundred,  two  quarters,  and 
eight  pounds  ; or,  taking  the  day  of  twelve  hours, 
twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  gallons— or  se- 
venty-seven tons,  two  hundred,  three  quarters,  and 
twelve  pounds.  The  size,  though  onlyseven  inches 
diameter,  and  two  and  a-quarter  inches  wide,  will 
raise  thirty  gallons  per  minute.  This  pump,  for 
acting,  requires  a lead  suction-pipe  of  one-and-an- 
eighth  inch  bore,  and  for  raising  a one-inch. 


' 
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THE  BUILDER. 


OUH  CORRESPONDEISTCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  forwarding  you  the  following  extracts, 
according  to  promise,  let  me  premise  them,  by 
stating  that  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  very 
useful  general  information  on  the  subject  of  limes 
published,  except  in  the  reports  of  the  Architec- 
tural Society  ; therefore,  I considered  the  following 
dissertation  would  convey  very  desirable  knowledge 
to  the  student  upon  this  most  important  article  in 
building.  Let  the  reader  recollect  that  it  is  taken 
from  a work  published  in  1805,  consequently  the 
prices  are  altered,  and  many  improvements  may 
have  taken  place,  but  still  this  essay  contains  much 
valuable  matter  and  remarks  which  may  be  of  great 
service  to  the  country  surveyor.  I make  the  ex- 
tract from  a work  edited  by  Mr.  John  Phillips, 
Surveyor,  author  of  a work  on  Inland  Navigation, 
and  Surveyor  of  Canals  in  Russia  under  the 
Empress  Catherine  II. 

I remain  yours  respectfully, 

Officinator. 

DISSERTATION  ON  LIMES— THEIR  PRO- 
PERTIES, AND  EXPLANATION  IN  MAK- 
ING THEIR  KILNS,  AND  BURNING. 

‘ ‘ I shall  give  a short  explanation  on  the  nature 
of  lime  for  building,  and  describe  the  qualities  and 
uses  of  eight  different  kind  of  limes,  viz.  First, 
common  chalk  lime  ; second,  a much  harder  chalk, 
or  rather,  stone  lime,  burnt  in  patent  kilns,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanhope,  near  Bromley  in  Kent ; 
third,  Dorking  stone  lime  ; fourth,  Guildford  stone 
lime ; fifth,  shell  lime  ; sixth,  Kentish  ragg-stone 
lime  ; seventh,  Plymouth  stone  lime  ; and,  eighth, 
Welch  stone  lime,  from  Cardiff  or  Aberthaw,  in 
Glamorganshire,  and  burnt  into  lime  here. 

“ The  first  of  these  limes,  and  its  uses,  requires 
very  little  description,  it  being  the  lime  in  common 
use  in  all  our  ordinary,  and  even  principal  build- 
ings ; but  if  a little  more  fire  and  care  in  its  burn- 
ing was  attended  to,  it  would  be  much  the  better ; 
and  as  the  price  is  raised  from  8s.  to  12s.  6d.  per 
hundred,  within  these  very  few  years,  the  common 
chalk  lime  merchants  could  well  afford  to  make  a 
much  better  commodity,  as  the  extra  expense  in 
labour  and  coals  is  not  above  Is.  9d.  per  hundred  ; 
and  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  where  the  chalk 
and  coals  are  procured  cheapest,  the  lime  from 
thence,  in  general,  is  the  worst,  for  it  is  well  known 
to  those  master  bricklayers  and  plasterers,  whose 
close  attention  to  business  has  insured  them  success, 
that  the  lime  made  up  at  Deptford  Creek,  and  near 
Lewisham,  at  Nine  Elms,  by  Vauxhall,  and  at 
Chiswick,  although  attended  with  additional  ex- 
pense of  carriage  of  chalk  and  coals,  yet  it  is  far 
better  lime  than  any  other  made  lower  down  the 
river. 

‘ < The  principal  matter  is  generally  overlooked  or 
neglected,  or,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  and 
that  is  in  building  the  kiln  ; whether  they  think  the 
old  method  sufficient,  or  that  improvement  is  use- 
less, I cannot  tell ; but  certain  it  is,  that  experi- 
mental improvement  has  been  made,  and  a great 
saving  in  coals  obtained  ; and  instead  of  the  slovenly 
way  now  used  in  building  a kiln,  cheapness  in 
labour  is  only  considered.  That  this  labour  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  most  strong  and  substantial 
manner,  there  is  no  doubt ; for  it  is  well  known 
that  fire,  as  well  as  water,  requires  the  greatest 
strength  and  solidity;  and  five  pounds  or  more 
would  be  well  laid  out  in  extra  labour,  in  building  a 
large  kiln  upon  a proper  principle.  The  form  or 
figure  of  the  kiln  should  also  be  altered.  The  seg- 
ment of  an  egg  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  is  the 
best  form  for  a kiln  : its  base  ten  feet,  and  height 
twelve  feet,  or  even  fourteen  feet,  will  burn  150 
bushels  of  lime  every  twenty-four  hours  (but  it 
may  be  built  larger  in  the  above  proportion),  and 
consumes,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  chalk, 
one  bushel  of  coals  to  four  or  five  of  lime  ; but 
breese  (cinder  ashes)  mixed  with  coals  will  go 
further,  and  answer  better  than  all  coals,  for  the 
coals  of  themselves  will  run  and  cake,  unless  con- 
tinually opened  and  stirred  for  the  air  to  get  through, 
but  breese  mixed  with  them  will  prevent  it ; and  this 
is  the  reason  why  breese  is  preferred  to  coals  in 
burning  of  bricks  in  a clamp,  for  the  slag  or  iron 
ore  in  the  coals  unites  the  bricks  into  a lump,  which 
cannot  be  separated  without  great  force  by  iron 
crows,  spoiling  the  shape  and  form  of  the  brick. 

“ Three  or  four  courses  of  bricks  should  be 
curved  or  drawn  inwards  at  the  top,  to  check  the 
fire,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
fire  escaping  at  the  top,  without  performing  its  duty 
of  burning  the  stone  or  chalk ; for  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  lime  is  in  general  not  so  well  burnt 
at  the  top  as  elsewhere,  especially  at  the  sides. 

“The  weight  of  a bushel  of  well -burnt  lime- 
stones is  from  thirty-six  to  thirty-eight  pounds ; 
but  if  laid  by  twelve  hours,  it  partly  slacks  itself, 
and  will  be  nearly  sixty  pounds  weight. 

“ The  second  kind  of  lime  I shall  mention  is 
Lord  Stanhope's,  at  Cudham,  near  Bromley,  in 


Kent,  and  here,  perhaps,  I have  a just  right  to  beg 
his  lordship’s  pardon  for  attempting  to  animadvert 
or  describe  the  goodness  or  quality  of  a lime  lately 
brought  into  use,  and  on  a plan  quite  different 
to  any  in  this  country  heretofore  ; a patent  having 
been  obtained  by  his  lordship  for  a particular  way 
in  burning  it,  so  that  a proper  information  of  this 
new  manufacture,  but  lately  introduced  into  the 
building  branch,  cannot  by  me  be  ascertained.  I 
saw  some  in  Greenwich,  in  February,  1802 ; it 
slacked  well,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  the  qua- 
lities requisite  for  good  lime,  being  in  large  stones 
and  exceeding  light,  and  also  well  burnt ; but 
whether  fit  for  water-works  or  not,  time  only  will 
discover.  Its  gravity  is  thirty-two  to  thirty-four 
pounds  per  bushel. 

“Third  kind. — Dorking  stone  lime.  This,  with 
the  Ryegate  stone  lime,  is  on  an  equal  footing, 
although  attempts  have  been  made  to  prefer  the 
latter.  This  stone  is  only  chalk  a small  degree 
harder  than  the  fir6t  mentioned,  and  wants  more 
fire,  and  is  generally  burnt  in  a cone  kiln,  built 
elliptical  and  low,  for  what  reason  my  small  judg- 
ment cannot  find  out ; nor  could  either  the  pro- 
prietor or  the  burner  give  me  a sufficient  reason 
why  that  is  the  best  form,  to  induce  me  to  come 
into  their  way  of  thinking.  I beg  leave  to  observe 
that  the  kilns  without  cones  would  burn  the  lime  as 
well  for  present  use.  This  lime  is  supposed  (but  I 
never  knew  it  proved)  to  stand  the  frost  and  the 
frowns  of  winter,  and  also  for  water-works,  much 
preferable  to  common  lime.  That  it  is  preferable 
to  it  is  without  doubt,  but  not  equal  to  the  extra  1 
price  ; nor  does  it  brave  the  winter  without  injury, 
where  it  is  exposed  nearly  equal  with  common  lime. 
The  weight  is,  per  bnshel,  about  forty-six  to  fifty- 
nine  pounds. 

“Fourth  kind. — Guildford  stone  lime.  This  being 
still  the  same  stratum  of  stone  as  the  Ryegate  and 
Dorking,  lying  in  the  same  range  of  hills,  is  but 
very  little  harder  and  burns  more  yellow,  but 
whether  more  durable  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  proprietor  of 
this  stone  for  attending  personally  at  the  kilns  at 
the  London  Docks,  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  to  see  it 
properly  burnt.  But,  notwithstanding  the  superior 
knowledge  and  abilities  of  the  engineers  and  sur- 
veyors, I cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  grinding 
it  is  superior  to  slacking  it  properly.  I dq  not  re- 
collect reading  that  any  of  the  ancients  made  use  of 
that  method  in  any  of  the  famous  structures  time 
has  permitted  to  remain  as  models  for  the  admira- 
tion of  modern  artists.  I well  remember  as  to  their 
being  particular  as  to  the  water  for  slacking  and 
making  up,  to  the  right  time  of  the  year,  and 
length  of  time  to  lie  before  it  should  be  used,  and 
also  to  its  burning,  but  not  a syllable  about  grind- 
ing it ; and  one  reason  against  it,  amongst  many 
others,  is,  that  if  the  lime  is  only  half  burnt,  by 
grinding  it  cannot  be  discovered,  which  by  slacking 
is  disclosed  immediately ; and  this  chiefly  convinces 
me  that  the  brickwork  done  in  the  summer  of  1801, 
in  the  large  dock,  the  joints,  a great  part  of  the 
way  up,  were  drawn  out  by  the  frost,  and  obliged 
to  be  pointed.  If  so  little  frost  as  there  was  that 
year  has  had  such  an  effect,  what  would  a severe 
winter  do  ? Now,  with  submission  to  better  judg- 
ment, instead  of  pointing  it  with  the  same  lime  as 
the  bricks  were  laid  in,  it  should  have  been  done 
with  the  best  Welsh  stone  burnt  lime,  mixed  with 
the  clinkers  of  a furnace  (or  slag)  ground  and  sifted 
very  fine,  which  is  the  best  cement  for  water,  unless 
when  the  best  real  Dutch  terras  is  to  be  got — that 
only  is  preferable.  Another  reason  for  slacking  the 
lime,  is  the  many  large  stones  in  this,  as  well  as  the 
Dorking  lime,  that  remain  unburnt,  which  will  dis- 
cover themselves  in  the  slacking,  but  not  in  the 
grinding.  Some  of  the  stones  are  put  into  the 
kiln  so  large,  that  they  are  not  burnt  through,  and 
leave  the  middle  of  them  as  unburnt  as  ever,  when 
the  smaller  stones  are  burnt  to  powder.  The 
weight  of  a bushel  of  this  lime  is  from  forty-eight 
to  fifty-six  pounds,  which  is  proof  sufficient  that  it  is 
not  enough  burnt. 

“ Fifth  kind. — Shell  lime.  This  lime  is  seldom 
burnt  or  used  in  England,  except  in  some  places  on 
the  sea-coast,  where  chalk  or  stone  is  scarce.  It  was 
used  at  first  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  F.R.S.,  Engineer  to 
the  building  of  Ramsgate  pier,  and  esteemed  by  him 
a most  excellent  cement  ; but  he  afterwards  found  a 
better  in  the  Welsh  stone,  from  Glamorganshire, 
but  that  coming  very  expensive,  Mr.  Smeaton  con- 
tinued to  use  the  shell  lime  for  backing  in,  and  the 
Welsh  lime  for  setting  the  fronts  only.  Shells  make 
a very  good  and  durable  lime,  and  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  it  is  not  more  in  use  in  England.  In 
America,  all  along  the  sea-coast,  no  other  kind  of  lime 
is  used,  and  the  shells  are  in  such  amazing  abundance 
on  Charlestown  Bar,  South  Carolina,  that  I have 
seen  from  thirty  to  fifty  carts  and  waggons  loading 
with  shells  at  a time,  at  low  water,  and  the  next 
tide  would  bring  up  as  many  more ; and,  if  they 
were  taken  away,  would  be  repeated,  and  so  on  suc- 
cessively. The  weight  I never  remember  to  have 
heard.  It  wants  no  screening,  and  has  much  of  the 
quality  and  appearance  of  the  Dutch  terras. 


“ I am  informed,  that  in  Persia,  and  many  provinces 
in  the  East  Indies,  especially  on  the  sea-coasts,  no 
other  lime  Is  made  but  of  shells. 

“ Sixth  kind. — Kentish  ragg-stone.  The  lime  that 
is  burnt  of  this  stone  is  an  exceeding  strong  and 
good  cement ; it  burns  brown,  and  is  by  much  the 
strongest  and  best  lime  made  of  any  English  stone, 
being  very  hard  and  heavy,  and  solid  as  Purbeck  or 
Portland.  The  stones  must  be  broken  in  pieces, 
not  so  large  as  a man’s  fist,  and  burnt  in  a kiln  with 
a cone  chimney  or  vent,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
high.  The  only  place  where  this  lime  is  burnt, 
near  London,  is  at  Nine  Elms,  near  Vauxhall,  and 
sold  at  two  shillings  and  fourpence  per  bushel, 
which  generally  weighs  about  ninety-four  pounds. 

“This  lime  is  in  great  request,  for  its  great  strength, 
with  the  sugar-bakers  and  soap-makers,  and  also 
for  water-works  ; a great  deal  is  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  in  hogsheads  and  other  casks.  The  kilns 
are  in  general  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
ten  feet  diameter  at  top,  and  twelve  feet  deep,  which 
will  burn  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  lime 
every  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  fire 
must  be  let  out  to  cool. 

‘ ‘ Seventh  kind. — Plymouth  stone  lime.  This  is  a 
dirty  blue  stone,  and  is  broke  and  burnt  in  kilns 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  and  at  the 
same  place.  This  stone  burns  to  a beautiful  white 
lime,  but  it  has  not  the  strength  of  the  former,  al- 
though in  general  used  in  all  the  purposes  of  the 
other.  The  weight  of  a bushel  of  this  lime  is  about 
eighty-six  pounds. 

“ Eighth  kind. — Welsh  stone  lime.  This  stone 
comes  from  Cardiff  or  Aberthaw,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire. This  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  famous  engineer, 
and  F.R.S.  (who,  among  other  great  works, 
erected  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse),  calls  the  best  of 
lime ; and,  from  his  long  experience  and  great 
knowledge  in  the  many  great  works  he  has  built, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  his  veracity ; his 
treatise  on  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  and  the  great 
care  he  took  to  get  the  best  mortar  or  cement  in 
that  most  difficult  undertaking,  proves  that  the 
minutest  parts  of  the  great  whole  did  not  escape 
his  penetration,  and  the  success  in  finishing  that 
very  dangerous  work  proves  his  great  judgment 
and  sagacity. 

“ I think  Mr.  Smeaton  says,  the  Welsh  stone,  to 
bum  it  properly,  will  take  sixty  hours  with  a good 
fire,  and  will  lose  about  one-third  of  its  weight  in 
burning ; but  as  he  does  not  mention  its  being 
broke  to  bum,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  put  in  the 
kiln  in  the  lumps  as  they  rise,  which  are  often  fifty 
to  seventy  pounds  weight  or  more.  With  due  sub- 
mission to  so  great  a judge,  we  may  believe,  if  the 
stones  were  broken  as  the  Kentish  ragg  or  Ply- 
mouth stone,  which  is,  I think,  as  hard,  I should 
think  forty  to  forty-eight  hours,  with  a good  fire, 
would  burn  a kiln  off  well  of  good  lime ; but 
nicety  in  burning  from  the  same  stone  need  not  be 
observed. 

‘ ‘ As  lime  may  be  made  of  different  materials,  such 
as  chalk,  shells,  and  different  kinds  of  stone,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  harder  the  materials  the 
better  the  lime,  which  makes  the  stone  lime  to  be 
preferable,  and  of  that  the  harder  the  better.  In 
England,  the  red,  or  bluish  stone  is  the  be3t ; in 
Italy,  marble  is  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  they  make 
of  it  a most  excellent  lime. 

“ Every  stone  that  will  ferment  with  acid,  such  as 
aqua  fortis,  will  make  good  lime,  and  the  more 
round  and  solid  the  better,  which  makes  the  Welsh 
stone  preferred ; but  where  the  stone  comes  from 
a rock,  or  bed,  let  it  not  lie  long  in  the  open  air 
before  it  is  burnt,  for  it  loses  much  in  lying  above- 
ground ; and  also  use  it  as  soon  as  possible  when 
burnt,  for  its  loss  by  keeping  and  exposure  to  the 
air  is  incalculable.  The  lighter  the  lime  the  better : 
the  best  takes  the  most  water  to  slack  it : the  more 
it  smokes  the  better  it  is  ; and  if  slacked  in  a tub, 
the  more  it  sticks  to  the  sides  the  better  the  lime.” 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  inquire,  whether  it  is  your 
intention  to  devote  the  pages  of  The  Builder 
solely  to  the  advancement  of  structural  science, — 
or  whether  you  purpose  also  to  admit  essays  on 
antiquarian  subjects  ? If  it  be  your  earnest  desire 
to  spread  abroad  a more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
admirable  works  of  our  forefathers,  by  what  means 
could  you  better  accomplish  it  than  by  instilling  a 
love  and  veneration  for  the  principles  that  guided 
those  by  whom  they  were  erected  ? True  it  is, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  olden  time  has  departed,  or 
we  should  not  constantly  witness  those  painful 
caricatures  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  that  every- 
where abound.  Until  thi? spirit  is  re-established, 
our  buildings  can  be  but  cold  imitations,  without 
the  life,  of  our  ancestors’  nobler  works. 

The  task,  indeed,  is  difficult  to  combat  with  the 
sordid  feeling  of  the  age,  and  to  inspire  generosity 
and  unanimity — yet  it  is  not  impossible — a brighter 
sun  is  arising  amongst  us,  to  shed  its  light  and 
radiance  on  our  darkened  minds — the  gloom  is 
everywhere  dispersing,  and  if  your  correspon- 
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dents  would  support,  to  their  best  ability,  your 
efforts,  no  doubt  they  would  be  attended  with 
satisfactory  results.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Saturday  evening,  May  13,  1843.  P.  P. 

You  should  have  my  humble  assistance  in  the 
good  work. 

Our  correspondent  must  have  observed  an 
anxiety  to  set  about  the  “ good  work  ” lie 
mentions,  and  his  proffered  assistance  is  a 
part  of  that  which  we  have  been  almost  en- 
treating should  be  tendered  to  us.  We  put 
our  hands  to  the  bargain,  and  at  once  assign 
him  his  niche  in  The  Builder — let  him 
occupy  it  as  soon  as  he  likes,  with  our  best 
honour  and  welcome. — Ed. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — My  attention  was  more  particularly  directed 
by  an  advertisement  in  your  last  number  to  an  evil 
which  has  long  infested  my  profession,  and  which  I 
think  loudly  calls  for  the  severest  censure.  The 
advertisement  to  which  I allude  offers  to  public  com- 
petition the  design  required  for  erecting  a new  pri- 
son in  the  town  of  Leeds.  The  magistracy  of  that 
borough,  or  whoever  else  have  the  management  of 
the  matter,  stale  that  they  want  “ a complete  set  of 
plans,  sections,  elevations,  and  explanatory  draw- 
ings, together  with  a general  specification  of  the 
manner  of  executing  the  works,  and  sufficient  for 
contracting  for  the  same,  and  estimate  of  the  cost 
in  detail and  after  holding  forth  the  munificent 
prizes  of  150/.  for  the  best  plan,  and  70/.  for  the 
second  best,  they  propose,  with  all  possible  com- 
placency, that  all  plans  they  may  deign  to  approve, 
“ be  held  as  the  property  of  the  council,”  but  that 
this  same  liberal-minded  body  “ will  not  bind 

THEMSELVES  TO  EMPLOY  THE  PERSON  WHOSE 
PLANS  OBTAIN  EITHER  THE  FIRST  Or  SECOND 
prize” — the  plain  meaning  of  which  is  (if  indeed  it 
require  any  interpretation)  that  these  worthy  Leeds 
contractors,  instead  of  honestly  paying  an  architect 
the  remuneration  fairly  due  to  him,  for  the  exercise 
of  his  skill  and  labour,  seek  to  obtain  the  most  va- 
luable fruits  of  both  for  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
recompense  he  is  entitled  to  ; his  commission,  were 
he  in  the  regular  course  of  practice,  to  design  and 
superintend  the  work,  amounting  to  1,800/.  at  the 
least  upon  the  proposed  outlay  of  30,000/.  Nor 
need  I remind  you,  Sir,  what  indeed  is  evident  to 
any  one,  that  the  invention  of  a design  is  by  far  the 
principal  and  most  meritorious  part  of  his  labour, 
that  the  remainder  is  simply  mechanical,  and  that  in 
fact,  upon  the  completion  of  his  plans,  sections,  and 
specification,  he  is  considered  to  have  earned  a good 
two-thirds  of  his  whole  commission.  And  yet  in 
this  instance,  the  intention  of  the  parties,  boldly 
avowed,  and  apparently  without  the  desire  of  con- 
cealment, is  to  procure,  at  a mean  and  paltry  cost, 
plans,  &c.  sufficiently  explicit  and  accurate  to  en 
able  them  to  carry  them  out  without  any  further 
intervention  of,  and  consequently  without  any  fur- 
ther remuneration  to,  the  architect  whatever.  Now, 
Sir,  I would  ask  you,  or  any  indifferent  person, 
whether  such  a proposition  is  worthy  of  the  public, 
and  I would  fain  think  respectable,  body  from 
which  it  emanates  ? It  is  true  that  every  one, 
whether  acting  for  himself  or  as  a trustee  for  others, 
is  justified  in  procuring  what  he  stands  in  need  of, 
with  certain  limitations,  at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 
But  there  are  undoubtedly  limits  which  the  con- 
scientious and  fair-dealing  man  would  scruple  to 
pass.  He  would  not  be  anxious,  were  either  his 
honour  or  patriotism  in  any  tolerable  vigour,  to 
purchase  articles  in  the  importation  of  which  the  re- 
venue of  his  country,  legally  constituted,  had  been 
defrauded.  Let  it  not  be  mistaken  that  I put  this 
as  a parallel  case,  I mean  nothing  of  the  kind ; my 
only  object  is  to  illustrate  what  I have  advanced  ; 
but  I shall  not  shrink  from  avowing  my  decided 
opinion  that  individuals,  whether  acting  separately 
or  collectively,  are  clearly  overstepping  the  bounds, 

I will  not  say  of  honest,  but  at  all  events  of  honour- 
able dealing,  when  they  hold  forth  an  inducement 
which  they  must  know  will  only  be  seized  by  mem 
either  of  little  experience,  of  low  principle,  or  whose 
“ poverty  and  not  their  will”  prompts  them  to  com- 
pete—an  inducement  to  degrade  the  liberal  pro-  ; 
fession,  of  which  they  are  members.  But,  Sir,  the 
radical  cure  of  this  growing  evil  clearly  rests  with 
the  profession  itself.  Were  such  paltry  offers  com- 
pletely neglected,  were  they  treated  with  the  con- 
tempt they  so  well  merit,  they  would  soon  cease  to 
be  made.  And  my  main  object  in  addressing  you 
is  to  point  out  the  mischief,  which  young  practi- 
tioners especially,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  I am  convinced  from  thoughtless  inadvertence, 
are  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  inflicting  on  their 
profession,  and  consequently  on  themselves,  by  com- 
peting on  such  degrading  terms.  A young  archi- 
tect just  entering  into  practice,  with  a laudable 
ambition  to  excel  and  gain  a reputation,  often  em- 
barks upon  an  undertaking  of  this  character, 
without  thinking  of,  or  caring  for,  the  amount  of 
remuneration  ; supposing,  and  in  one  view  justly, 


that  success  in  obtaining  a work  of  public  notoriety 
forms  its  own  reward.  It  is  to  my  younger  brethren 
more  particularly  that  I would,  in  all  kindness  and 
good  feeling,  point  out  the  deleterious  effects  of 
conduct  originally  springing  from  high  and  pure 
motives.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I am  opposed 
to  public  competition  ; when  properly  conducted,  I 
consider  it  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  elicit- 
ing genuine  talent ; and  it  is  only  when  based  upon 
low  and  degrading  principles  that  I should  think  of 
raising  my  voice  against  it. 

Were  it  not  for  extending  my  remarks  to  an  un- 
reasonable length,  I could  adduce  several  instances 
which  have  come  within  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  practice  upon  which  I have 
been  commenting.  I have  frequently  known  de- 
signs furnished  for  churches,  with  all  the  exactness 
requisite  to  their  being  fully  carried  out,  for  a pre- 
mium much  less  than  one-third  of  the  architect’s 
commission  ; and  about  ten  months  ago,  a gentle- 
man who  called  upon  myself  respecting  a house  he 
contemplated  erecting,  upon  inquiring  my  charge 
were  it  placed  in  my  hands,  exclaimed  with  surprise, 
“ Why,  a design  was  furnished  to  such  a public 
building,  of  which  I was  one  of  the  superintending 
committee,  for  which  a premium  of  only  25/. 
was  awarded,  and  you  now  want  me  to  pay  more 
than  100/.  for  a building  of  not  one-sixth  its  value. 
I cannot  give  it  to  you.” 

Here,  Sir,  you  see  the  drift  to  which  these  things 
are  tending ; and  if  they  go  on  unnoticed  and  un- 
checked, we  may  expect  to  see  a 10/.  premium 
offered  for  complete  designs,  &c.,  of  a building  that 
costs  10,000/.,  and  our  fair  and  honest  remunera- 
tion most  materially  reduced,  if  not  altogether  cut 
off. 

I would  hope  that  the  subject  may  attract  the  at- 
tention and  interference  of  others  more  able  and 
influential  than  myself ; and  trusting  that  you  will 
be  able  to  find  room  in  your  valuable  publication 
for  the  imperfect  remarks  I have  offered  in  a matter 
so  important, 

I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J USTITIA. 

London,  May  11th,  1843. 


opportunity  pass  by,  for  if  neglected  they  may 
never  have  the  opportunity  again.  I feel  satisfied 
you  will  not  stop  at  twenty,  nay,  nor  at  five  times 
that  number.  Wishing  you  every  success,  I remain 
yours,  J.  H.  S. 

May  3,  1843. 


filisccllanra. 

Destruction  of  Greenwich  Pier. — The  con- 
fident prediction  that  this  costly  building  would 
crumble  to  pieces  in  a short  time,  from  the  return 
of  the  spring  tide,  after  the  injury  detailed  in  this 
paper  of  yesterday,  unfortunately  proved  correct. 
At  about  11  o’clock  on  Tuesday  night,  just  as  the 
tide  was  rising,  another  tremendous  crash  was  heard, 
which  was  at  once  attributed  to  the  bursting  of  the 
piles  in  front  of  the  pier.  As  soon  as  daylight  ap- 
peared, boats  were  put  out  to  see  the  extent  of  da- 
mage ; and  the  appearance  the  pier  then  presented 
shewed  a great  extent  of  injury,  and  left  not  the 
slightest  hope  of  saving  any  portion.  Pile  after  pile 
of  ponderous  timber,  bound  with  iron,  and  fixed  at 
the  foundation  in  massive  plates  of  iron,  had  been 
split  and  shivered,  some  falling  inwards  and 
others  outwards,  whilst  the  Parade  gave  way  in 
every  direction,  the  fissures  extending  nearly  the 
whole  length,  and  the  plates  of  iron  being  shivered 
like  glass.  It  is  now,  therefore,  scarcely  safe  for 
any  person  to  go  on  the  pier,  as  the  only  remaining 
stairs  leading  to  the  floating  barges  have  exhibited 
symptoms  of  dilapidation  ; and  the  whole  of  the 
frontage  wall  and  iron  railings  must  ultimately  give 
way,  and  probably  dash  the  barges  to  pieces,  per- 
haps momentarily.  The  eastern  end,  near  Ship 
Dock  and  the  Royal  Hospital,  is  opening  in  fissures, 
and  is  likely  to  burst  away  in  that  direction.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  stay  the  damage;  the  whole 
must  be  left  to  its  fate,  and  be  washed  down  by  the 
tides,  where  the  greater  part  of  at  leastl0,000  tons, 
&c.,  which  has  been  laid  in  between  the  wall  and 
the  road  to  form  the  Parade,  will  also  be  washed 
away.  The  present  appearance  of  this  extensive 
pier  is  as  if  an  earthquake  had  shivered  it.  Ma- 
sonry and  timbers  are  lying  about,  or  leaning  in 
every  direction. — Times,  May  18. 


to  the  editor  of  the  builder. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  competition  for  the 
Town  Hall,  Colchester,  which  you  favoured  your 
readers  with  a view  of  in  a late  number,  it  would 
interest  myself,  and  I have  no  doubt  many  others, 
if  yourself  or  any  of  your  readers  could  afford  any 
information  upon  the  following  queries  ; viz. — 

First.  Were  six  or  any  other  number  of  the  de- 
signs selected  by  the  committee,  and  was  a pro- 
fessional gentleman  called  in  to  give  his  opinion 
thereon  ? and  who  was  he  ? 

Second.  Did  that  gentleman  set  aside  the  whole 
six  so  selected,  and  select  three  from  the  whole 
number,  there  being  three  premiums,  none  of 
which  designs  was  included  in  the  original  six  ? 

Third.  Did  the  author  of  the  design  so  selected 
for  the  first  premium  distinguish  his  drawings  by 
his  crest,  and  is  he  a friend  of  the  referee,  or 
was  the  crest  known  to  him  ? 

Fourth.  You  mention  a second  competition,  was 
it  publicly  advertised  as  the  first  one,  and  what 
circumstances  gave  rise  to  it  ? Is  the  design  now 
about  to  be  carried  into  execution  that  which  was 
originally  selected  with  the  crest,  and  what  became 
of  the  premiums  ? 

As  there  were  about  seventy-three  designs  sent,  in 
the  original  competition,  the  quiet  way  in  which  it 
was  conducted,  for  no  application  for  official  infor- 
mation met  with  success,  together  with  the  whole 
proceedings  being  ultimately  upset,  by  what  one 
gleans  from  various  sources,  for  until  I read  it  in 
The  Builder,  I was  not  aware  of  any  second 
competition,  or  of  the  name  of  the  successful 
party,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  in  case  there 
are  others  of  the  competitors  in  the  same  unen- 
lightened state,  to  have  some  information  on  the 
subject.  I have  a very  great  desire  for  it,  and 
remain,  Sir,  I fancy, 


The  Sussex  Memorial. — We  have  authority 
for  announcing  that  a most  influential  meeting  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  will  shortly  be  held  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  to  adopt  measures  for 
calling  a public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing, by  public  subscription,  a suitable  memorial  in 
remembrance  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  much- 
lamented  Duke  of  Sussex.  A provisional  com- 
mittee has  already  been  formed.  Measures  were 
taken  to  originate  the  meeting  so  early  as  the  first 
instant.  We  have  no  doubt  the  undertaking  will 
meet  with  a warm  and  cordial  response  on  the  part 
of  the  public. — Globe. 

Cost  of  Railways. — Below  is  a comparative 
return  of  the  length  and  cost  of  construction  of  the 
following  railway  lines : — 

Designation.  Length 

Birmingham  and  Derby 383 

Birmingham  and  Gloucester  . . 

Canterbury  and  Whitstable  . . 

Dublin  and  Kingstown  6 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 46 

Great  Northern 45 

Great  Western  117£ 

Hull  and  Selby  8i 

Leeds  and  Selby 20 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  .... 

London  and  Birmingham  .... 

London  and  Blackwall  

London  and  Brighton 42^ 

London  and  Croydon 8 \ 

London  and  Greenwich 33 

London  and  South  Western  . . 

Manchester  and  Birmingham  . . 

Manchester  and  Leeds 493- 

Midland  Counties  573 

South  Eastern 69 


Length 

Cost. 

38J 

1,030,000 

55 

1,329,300 

6 

80,000 

6 

303,724 

46 

1.200,000 

45 

1,300,000 

1 1 7 i 

4,508,160 

8* 

369,589 

20 

340,000 

303 

1,407,172 

1 123- 

5,698,375 

Si 

643,343 

42i 

1,300,000 

83 

615,159 

33 

668,280 

76* 

2,054,386 

29* 

895,914 

493 

2,113,988 

573 

1,257,811 

69 

1,850,000 

One  of  the  Original  Six. 

16th  May,  1843. 

to  the  editor  of  the  builder. 

Sir, — Would  you  favour  a young  aspirant  to 
science  by  a solution  of  the  following  question. 

If  four  horses  can  draw  a ton  along  a level  road, 
how  much  will  they  draw,  with  the  same  ease,  up  a 
hill  which  rises  1 yard  in  40  ? W.  J.  P. 

So  far  from  such  inquiries  being  obtrusive, 
we  bail  them  as  the  best  evidences  of  the  right 
working  of  our  plans — they  stimulate  inquiry 
and  turn  the  studies  of  practical  men  in  a right 
direction. 

to  the  editor  of  the  builder. 

Sir, — I take  this  opportunity  of  enrolling  myself 
in  the  drawing  school  you  are  so  nobly  founding. 
I appeal  to  all  youdg  workmen  not  to  let  this 


St.  Thomas’s  Church. — This  church  is  closed 
for  repair.  The  contemplated  works  are  a resto- 
ration of  the  groined  roof  and  east  end  of  the 
chancel  to  its  original  condition,  with  the  entire  and 
thorough  repair  of  the  external  roof  of  the  chancel, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  stone  parapet  instead  of 
the  present  projecting  eaves — the  erection  of  several 
new  pews  at  the  west  end,  instead  of  the  unsightly 
lobby  which  now  occupies  so  large  a space  and 
forms  only  a loitering  place  for  idle  people.  The 
church  will  be  cleaned  throughout,  and  that  most 
important  point,  a proper  ventilation,  in  which  the 
church  is  now  so  extremely  defective,  will  be 
attained.  The  works  will  be  done  by  Messrs. 
Hendy,  of  Portsmouth,  under  the  superintendence 
of  T.  E.  Owen,  Esq.,  and  of  — Herbert,  Esq.,  of 
London,  the  architect  to  Winchester  College. 
Besides  this  the  organ  will  be  thoroughly  repaired, 
and  its  different  parts,  which  have  been  added  at 
different  times,  will  be  completely  harmonised. — 
Hampshire  Advertiser. 
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The  Law  Courts  in  the  City.— From  a re- 
port made  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  by  the 
City  Lands  Committee,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Tite 
has  been  chosen  to  prepare  plans  and  designs  for 
the  City  Law  Courts.  This  gentleman  and  the 
City  Surveyor  have  presented  a report  to  the  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  following  is  the  substance 
“ In  proceeding  to  study  the  general  arrangements, 
the  committee  is  aware  that  we  gave  great  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  placing  any  or 
all  of  the  courts  on  the  ground-floor  ; and  in  order 
to  determine  this  most  important  question,  we 
laid  before  the  committee,  at  their  meeting  on  the 
14  th  of  September,  a series  of  plans,  in  which  the 
attempt  was  made  to  place  the  Courts  of  Queen’s 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  on  the  ground -floor,  and 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  on  the  one-pair  floor. 
After  due  and  careful  examination,  the  committee 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  unless  all  the 
courts  were  placed  on  the  one-pair  floor,  sufficient  ac- 
commodation would  not  be  obtained  for  the  public, 
the  counsel,  the  solicitors,  and  the  witnesses.  In 
this  opinion  we  entirely  acquiesce.  On  the  ground- 
floor,  we  propose  that  the  great  entrance  in  Guild- 
hall-yard  shall  be  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  used  by 
the  juries,  witnesses,  solicitors,  and  the  public ; that 
the  entrance  for  the  judges  shall  be  from  a door-way 
towards,  the  east  end  in  Guildhall-buildings,  and 
that  the  counsel  shall  enter  on  the  east  side.  In  the 
public  entrance  we  have  thought  it  right  to  make 
the  hall,  staircase,  and  vestibule,  as  open,  light,  and 
ample  as  possible.  The  rooms  for  witnesses,  soli- 
citors, or  consultations,  are  seven  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  plans,  and  their  area  in  feet  super- 
ficial is  2,828,  exclusive  of  the  halls,  staircases,  ves- 
tibule, and  robing-room.  We  have  prepared  two 
elevations,  one  of  the  west  front  in  Guildhall-yard, 
another  of  that  to  the  south  in  Guildhall-buildings, 
together  with  a perspective  view,  which  shews  the 
general  effect  of  the  whole.  In  the  interior  of  the 
building  we  have  carried  out  the  style  adopted  on 
the  outside.  The  courts  would  have  level  ceilings, 
executed  in  imitation  of  the  old  carved  and  timbered 
ceilings  of  the  Tudor  period.  By  a reference  to  the 
plans,  the  committee  will  see  that  this  design  in- 
volves the  re-construction  of  nearly  all  the  present 
building.  The  foundations  would,  of  course,  be  used 
to  a great  extent.  The  internal  walls  of  the  courts, 
and  perhaps  the  back  or  eastern  wall,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  disturb  ; but  every  thing  at  the  back 
of  the  courts  must  be  entirely  reconstructed,  and 
the  two  external  front  walls  rebuilt.  W e have  made 
sufficient  general  calculations  to  enable  us  to  ad- 
vise the  committee  that  the  works  could  be  carried 
into  effect  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  10,000/.” 
As  it  is  intended  to  remove  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, and  an  additional  space  may  then  be  ob- 
tained, the  question  stands  over  for  consideration, 
as  the  difficulty  of  erecting  the  three  courts  on  the 
same  floor,  and  other  inconveniences,  might  then  be 
altogether  obviated. — From  the  “ Architect,  Engi- 
neer, and  Surveyor.” 

Dover. — It  is'contemplated  to  erect  two  churches 
at  this  place.  The  sum  of  800/.  is  already  sub- 
scribed for  the  purpose. 

Royal  Institution. — April  7. — Professor  Fa- 
rady  on  Light  and  Ventilation. — The  theatre  was  so 
crowded  that  many  persons  could  not  gain  admis- 
sion. The  subject  was  interesting,  not  from  any 
novel  theory,  but  for  the  application  of  known  facts 
to  useful  purposes,  especially  lighting  and  venti- 
lating,— ventilation  being  here  used  in  its  common 
acceptation,  as  meaning  only  the  mode  of  with- 
drawing, from  places  where  human  beings  are-  to 
live,  the  bad  air  consequent  on  combustion,  and  so 
leaving  the  atmosphere  in  its  natural  condition,  in 
which  alone  it  can  be  beneficial  to  man.  After 
some  general  remarks  on  the  nature  of  combustion, 
the  consequent  formation  of  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  Mr.  Faraday  described  the  new  process  for 
which  his  brother  has  taken  out  a patent,  and  ex- 
hibited a chandelier  to  which  it  had  been  applied. 
The  ordinary  glass  chimney  is  first  placed  on  the 
lamp,  which  is  fed  with  external  air,  as  usual:  a 
second  chimney,  somewhat  larger  and  taller,  is  then 
put  on,  and  covered  with  a thin  sheet  of  mica.  In 
the  space  between  the  glasses  there  is  no  communi- 
cation with  the  external  air,  except  through  what 
Mr.  Faraday  called  an  aerial  sewer,  which  sewer  is 
intended  to  carry  off  the  heated  and  decomposed  air, 
and  is  continued  till  the  air  is  discharged  outside 
the  house,  or  into  the  flue  of  a chimney.  In  brief, 
the  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  the  down- 
drawing stove  principle  to  a lamp  burner.  This 
arrangement,  in  the  chandelier  exhibited,  formed  a 
part  of  the  central  support,  and  was  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful. 

City  Wall. — A part  of  the  ancient  Roman 
boundary  of  London  is  about  to  be  demolished  to 
make  a site  for  a new  church ; this  is  a bad  ex- 
ample, the  church  demands  veneration  for  its  own 
antiquity,  and  justly  so,  but  with  what  face  when 
it  despises  the  antiquity  equally  venerable  with  its 
own  ? 


Society  ok  Arts— April  12. — W.  Tooke,  Esq. 
V.P.  in  the  chair.— Mr.  Davis  described  his  patent 
Stereoprism  combination,  as  applicable  to  wood 
pavements,  and  for  other  purposes.  This  combi- 
nation has  already  been  applied  in  paving  part  of 
the  carriage-way  in  Lombard-street.  The  mode  of 
forming  the  paving  blocks  is  by  cutting  a piece  of 
timber  G inches  thick  and  5£  inches  wide,  into 
lengths  of  9 inches,  the  angles  at  which  the  blocks 
are  cut  being  36°.  In  each  side,  and  in  the  sloped 
ends,  a rectangular  groove  is  cut  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  width,  and  of  similar  depth,  the  bottom  of 
the  groove  being  2 inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
block  : into  these  grooves  are  inserted  wooden  keys 
3$  inches  in  length,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  1 .V  inch  in  width,  the  use  of  which  is  to  tie  the 
blocks  together,  both  longitudinally  and  laterally. 

A triangular  groove,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  deep,  is  cut  in  the 
upper  surface,  in  the  direction  of  its  length— and 
each  row  is  put  together  so  as  to  break  joint 
throughout  the  work. 

Proposed  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
State  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewers. — Sir 
James  Graham  has  stated  in  the  House  that  govern- 
ment is  about  to  empower  immediately  a com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  metropolitan 
sewerage.  The  value  of  this  inquiry  will  entirely 
depend  upon  the  qualifications  and  honesty  of  the 
persons  selected  for  this  important  duty.  It  is  a 
subject  in  which  we  feel  the  deepest  interest,  and 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  express  our  opinions  freely 
upon  any  objections  which  can  be  fairly  raised 
against  the  persons  to  whom  the  investigation  is 
delegated.  To  the  appointment  of  military  men, 
whatever  may  be  their  qualifications,  we  entirely 
object,  for  reasons  we  have  elsewhere  stated.  As 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  eminent 
engineers,  surveyors,  and  other  practical  men  who 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  as 
the  subject  of  inquiry  is  unconnected  with  the  duties 
of  the  military  office,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
depriving  the  professions  of  the  emolument  or 
honour  to  be  derived  from  such  an  investigation. — 
Architect,  Engineer,  and  Surveyor. 

The  beautiful  new  church  at  Turnliam  Green, 
built  by  Messrs.  Scott  and  Moffat,  will  be  conse- 
crated almost  immediately.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
best  specimens  of  modern  church  architecture.  W e 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  splendid  church  at  Cam- 
berwell, which  is  in  course  of  erection  by  these  able 
architects,  is  progressing  verysatisfactorily.  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Moffat  are  also  the  architects  of  the  new 
church  about  to  be  erected  at  Halsted,  Essex. 

The  alterations  in  St.  Thomas’s  Church  progress 
— one  of  the  four  lofty  Saxon  arches,  the  only  one 
remaining,  which  formerly  supported  the  square 
tower,  has  been  uncovered.  It  will  be  a work  of 
labour  to  restore  the  tracery  and  ribbing  which 
adorned  it,  a3  at  present  nothing  but  the  plain  stone 
outlines  remain,  and  all  the  ornamental  parts  were 
swept  away  in  1698.  The  monuments  at  the  east- 
ern end  have  been  removed,  and  a Saxon  arch  with 
deep-set  window,  in  excellent  preservation,  disco- 
vered. Through  this  window,  during  the  troubles 
of  the  glorious  Reformation,  the  officiating  priest  was 
shot  at  by  a monomaniac  Lollard.  As  the  object 
seems  to  be  restoration,  we  hope  the  passages  lead- 
ing between  the  walls  will  be  opened  again.  They 
were  closed  to  prevent  a draft,  but  without  any 
effect,  while  the  echo  of  the  building  was  thereby 
destroyed.  We  have  no  doubt  these  being  re- 
moved will  improve  the  vibration  of  the  building,  as 
probably  the  passages  extend  all  round  the  chancel, 
and  the  entrance  to  them  is  in  the  turret  in  the 
southern  transept,  which  contains  a circular  stone 
staircase,  with  two  narrow  passages  at  the  summit 
closed  by  brickwork.  A large  circular-headed  re- 
cess is  also  apparent  in  the  northern  transept,  but 
whether  it  contains  a window  or  was  one  of  the  an- 
cient shrines  is  as  yet  unknown.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  it  contained  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a 
Becket,  for  the  fighting  of  which  a legacy,  secured  on 
some  houses  in  the  town,  was  annually  bequeathed  ; 
or  it  possibly  might  have  contained  the  effigy  of 
some  ancient  personage.  If  the  large  Saxon  arch 
be  restored  to  match  the  two  smaller  side  ones,  the 
incongruous  Corinthian  cornice  above  it  must  be  re- 
moved, by  which  a much  greater  appearance  of 
elevation  will  be  obtained. 

University  of  Oxford. — Important  altera- 
tions arc  to  be  made  in  some  of  the  colleges  in  this 
university.  ’ Baliol  is  to  undergo  thorough  repair, 
the  direction  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Pugin, 
the  celebrated  Catholic  architect.  The  master  of 
the  college  objected  to  the  employment  of  this  gen- 
tleman, and  Mr.  Pugin’s  engagement  is,  conse- 
quently, broken  off.  St.  John’s  and  All  Souls  Col- 
leges will  also  receive  decorations  during  the  course 
of  the  summer  ; and  some  new  buildings  are  to  be 
added  to  University  College.  The  dirt,  which  has 
been  accumulating  for  many  years,  covers  many 
beautiful  specimens  of  art  in  the  respective  colleges, 
the  existence  of  which  is  scarcely  known. 


Restoration. — On  the  Continent,  from  Co- 
logne downwards,  the  work  of  restoration  has  be- 
gun : and  England  was  even  beforehand  in  setting 
an  example.  Canterbury,  York,  Hereford,  Wells, 
Norwich,  Salisbury,  Lichfield,  Chichester,  and 
Chester,  are  already  undergoing,  or  about  to  un- 
dergo, extensive  repairs  ; besides  Westminster,  Be- 
verley, St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  and  others  of  our 
Minsters;  and  parish  churches  without  number. 
With  all  this,  the  general  taste  must  be  rapidly  im- 
proving, and  a false  step  made  now  will  before  long 
be  obvious  to  all ; and  besides  having  (if  possible 
to  be  undone,  will  render  any  who  have  been  con- 
cerned in  taking  it  amenable  to  the  just  indignation 
of  posterity. — Ecclesiologist. 

The  little  chapel  proposed  to  be  erected  at  West- 
port,  Somersetshire,  is  an  unaffected  design,  and 
has  much  of  the  genuine  character  of  our  ancient 
village  churches.  The  plan  contains  a chance!, 
nave,  and  low  square  western  tower.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  erection  will  not  exceed  800/.  We 
could  have  wished  to  see  a small  southern  porch, 
which  is  an  almost  indispensable  feature,  and  would 
add  very  greatly  to  its  appearance  at  a very  small 
increase  of  cost.  The  walls  seem  somewhat  too 
high  for  the  proportion  of  the  roof.  We  are  not 
informed  who  is  the  architect. — Ibid. 

The  church  of  Wooburn,  Bucks,  before  the  last 
repair,  possessed  a carved*  wooden  roof,  north  and 
south  porches,  an  ancient  font,  and  two  lychgates. 
The  church  was  then  ceiled,  the  font  ejected  for  a 
hideous  modern  basin,  the  porches  destroyed,  and 
the  doors  stopped  up  (so  that  now  the  usual  en- 
trance is  by  the  priest’s  door),  and  the  lychgates 
employed  to  build  a pigstye : what  became  of  the 
font  we  know  not. — Ibid. 

The  font  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  is 
unique  in  form  and  situation.  It  resembles  a 
tolerably -sized  marble  wine-cooler,  fixed  in  a cir- 
cular carved  oak  frame  about  a foot  high.  The 
whole  machine  runs  upon  castors,  and  is  wheeled 
out  when  wanted  from  under  the  communion-table  1 
— Ibid. 

The  ancient  and  greatly  admired  font  at  Wellow 
Church,  Somerset,  has  been  recently  restored,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  C.  Paul,  as  a preli- 
minary step  to  the  renovation,  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, of  the  entire  interior  of  the  church.  This 
church  is  a handsome  building,  consisting  of  a 
chancel,  a nave  with  aisle,  and  a tower  at  the 
west.  It  was  built  about  1372,  at  the  sole  expense 
of  Sir  Walter  Hungerford,  and  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Julian. — Archaeological  Magazine. 

Sir  John  Smyth,  Bart.,  of  Ashton  Court,  who  is 
the  lay  impropriator  of  the  parish  of  Stapleton,  has 
given  1,000/.  towards  the  endowment,  aud  330/. 
towards  the  erection  of  a parsonage  house  in  that 
parish. — Ibid. 

The  late  Edward  Davies,  Esq.,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  decease  was  registrar  for  the  diocese  of  Salis- 
bury, has  bequeathed  500/.  to  the  fund  for  keeping 
the  cathedral  of  that  city  in  repair. — Ibid. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  undertaken  to  re- 
store, at  his  own  expense,  the  beautiful  chapter- 
house  of  his  cathedral ; the  cost  will  not  be  less 
than  2,000/. — Ibid. 

— A correspondent  at  Oxford  thus  writes  to  us — 

“ We  are  full  of  restorations  and  rnmours  of  resto- 
rations. A total  repair  and  almost  rebuilding  of 
Baliol  College  is  in  contemplation,  and  Mr.  Pugin 
was  invited  to  execute  it,  but  it  has  been  thought 
inexpedient  to  employ  a Roman  Catholic,  and 
especially  a violent  partizan,  and  the  Master  of 
Baliol  has  withdrawn  his  consent.  The  Puseyites 
were  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  Pugin’s  employ- 
ment, as  a ‘great  theological  step.’  St.John’s 
College  Chapel  is  to  be  fully  restored  this  summer, 
and  the  Fellows  have  selected  Mr.  Blore  as  the 
architect.  A very  ugly  plaster  roof  is  to  be 
removed,  and  one  of  oak,  which  has  been  plastered 
over,  restored  to  sight.  The  altar  screen  and 
window  are  also  to  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
stained  glass,  and  the  whole  of  the  wood-work  to 
be  altered  more  in  conformity  with  the  style  of  the 
building.  The  chapel  is  much  older  than  the  time 
of  the  foundation  of  the  college,  having  belonged  to 
a Bernardine  convent,  on  the  site  of  which  the 
college  was  built.  The  old  and  by  no  means  orna- 
mental library  has  given  way  to  a very  elegant  new 
one,  and  the  hall  and  the  front  of  the  college  will  in 
their  turns  be  restored  and  beautified.  The  mar- 
tyrs’ memorial  is  completed  with  the  exception  of 
the  inscription,  and  is  very  elegant.  It  is  universally 
admired.  Mr.  Cockerell’s  building  of  the  Taylor 
College  is  near  its  completion,  and  the  models,  &e., 
of  Sir  F.  Chantrey,  presented  by  his  widow,  arc 
already  deposited.  All  Souls’  College  is  also  being 
restored  by  degrees  ; and  a pretty  little  building 
has  just  been  added  to  University  College,  and 
forms  an  additional  ornament  to  the  High  Street. 
I thought  these  details  might  form  a scrap  in  your 
‘ weekly  gossip.’  ” — AtheniEum. 
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We  would  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of 
our  Country  Subscribers  to  the  mode  we  have 
adopted  of  signifying  to  them,  when  the  period  of 
their  subscriptions  expire,  and  when  they  become 
due— the  substitution  of  a blue  envelope  to  their 
paper  instead  of  one  of  the  ordinary  nature. 


On  going  to  press,  we  have  received  a com- 
munication from  the  solicitor  of  Sir  R.  Morri- 
son, having  reference  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  eleventh  number  of  The  Builder, 

under  the  head  of  “ Dublin  Architects.”  At 
present,  only  sufficient  time  is  allowed  us  to 
express  our  sincere  contrition  that,  by  giving 
too  ready  insertion  to  the  letter  complained 
of,  we  should  have  been  supposed  to  sanction, 
in’  any  way,  the  tone  and  spirit  which  breathe 
throughout  our  correspondent's  epistle.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  be  found,  on  referring  to 
our  remarks  appended  at  the  time,  that  we 
deprecated,  and  that  in  the  strongest  manner, 
the  personalities  in  which  our  correspondent 
indulged. 
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CARPENTERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 
TUTION. 

The  managers  of  this  institution  have  been 
kind  enough  to  forward  a ticket,  entitling  us 
to  the  privilege  of  accompanying  them  and 
their  friends  on  the  proposed  excursion  to  Ba- 
singstoke, on  Whit-Monday,  June  2nd.  We 
duly  appreciate  the  compliment,  but  we  cannot 
consent  to  creep  under  the  wings  of  a charity  to 
the  enjoyments  of  that  day.  Our  ticket  we 
shall  pay  for  at  least,  and  exert  our  best  in- 
fluence to  swell  the  receipts,  by  sending  as 
many  as  we  can  to  join  the  goodly  company. 
The  price,  however,  is  so  low,  that  we  appre- 
hend there  cannot  be  a surplus  to  benefit  the 
institution.  But  perhaps  the  object  of  the  ma- 
nagers is  to  draw  attention  to  their  laudable 
work,  and  by  a social  gathering  of  this  nature 
to  encourage  one  another  in  the  continued  zea- 
lous discharge  of  their  duties. 

Five  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a ticket,  to 
free  the  holder  a journey  the  whole  way  to 
Basingstoke  and  back,  ninety  miles,  and  by 
railroad!  appears  an  extremely  low  sum,  and 
if  the  managers  have  so  arranged  that  this  can 
be  accomplished  with  benefit  to  the  funds  of 
the  institution,  directly  or  indirectly,  they  are 
well  worthy  of  their  posts. 

That  they  will,  or  ought,  by  this  species  of 
managerial  enterprise,  to  accomplish  a great 
amount  of  good  indirectly,  we  cannot  for  one 
moment  entertain  a doubt ; and  the  object  of 
our  dwelling  upon  the  matter  on  the  present 
occasion,  is  to  add  our  feeble  voice  in  the  plea 
for  a large  and  liberal  measure  of  support  from 
the  class,  and  the  friends  of  the  class,  in  aid  of 
their  poorer  brethren.  There  is  quite  enough  to 
tempt  any  man  to  join  them  without  one  single 
bit  of  sentiment  or  feeling  of  brotherly  love  ; 
the  very  selfishness  of  the  selfish  is  appealed 
to,  for,  besides  this  five-and-sixpenny  ride 
through  the  country,  and  to  an  interesting  ru- 
ral market-town,  with  all  the  accessories  so 
grateful  to  those  who  languish  for  a peep  at 
unsmoked  nature,  and  a salutary  retreat, 
though  but  for  a day,  from  this  great  coop  of 
London.  Besides  all  this,  there  is  for  the 
carpenter  and  the  builder  generally,  a treat  that 
very  few  rides  of  this  extent  could  procure  ; 
there  is  at  Basingstoke,  hard  by  the  railway, 


the  ruins  of  what  was  once  the  most  beautiful 
and  elegant  structure  of  the  district,  we 
mean  the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel;  it  is  indeed  to 
us,  and  will  be  to  all  who  feel  an  interest,  as  we 
do,  in  Masonic  art,  a most  interesting  relic,  and 
is  of  itself  worth  five  times  the  sum  to  go  and 
see. 

Then  there  is  the  charming  village  of  Old 
Basing,  about  two  miles  from  Basingstoke, 
with  its  picturesque  cottages,  rendered  princi- 
pally so  by  the  number  of  fine  old  brick 
chimneys  that  in  their  boldness  and  variety 
shame  the  face  of  the  modern  bricklayer,  with 
his  invariable  two-feet  cube  perched  on  the 
party  wall,  or  a ridge  of  pinched-up  slating. 
These  cottages  you  catch  a view  of  before 
arriving  at  Basingstoke,  in  fact,  the  railway 
runs  over  the  village,  and  divides  it  so  that,  right 
and  left,  looking  from  the  carriages,  the  tra- 
vellers on  this  excursion  will  have  a foretaste 
of  that  which  a walk  will  procure  for  them  in 
full  satiety  after  they  have  arrived  at  Basing- 
stoke ; but  there  is  more,  there  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Old  Abbey,  the  garden  walls  of  which, 
in  “ solemn  grey,”  with  their  massive  structure, 
putting  us  to  the  blush  again  for  our  nine-inch 
trumpery  of  modern  economy ; and  there  is 
the  glorious  old  barn  standing  to  attest  how 
much  of  obloquy  they  of  Ely  have  incurred  for 
the  demolition  of  that  noble  relic  of  this  class, 
the  record  of  which  appeared  in  our  journal  of 
two  or  three  weeks  back.  The  roof  of  this  barn 
is  a fine  example  of  the  solid  substantial  cha- 
racter of  former  carpentry,  and  it  is  ornamen- 
tal withal.  To  those  who  understand  how  to 
embrace  and  enjoy  the  varied  treat  which  this 
day’s  excursion  proposes  to  them,  we  have  said 
enough  to  direct  them  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and 
if  we  should  have  stimulated  any,  for  the  cause 
of  brotherly  charity,  to  join  in  this  agreeable 
festival,  for  festival  it  is,  we  shall  for  ourselves 
reap  a full  reward. 

ARCHITECTURAL  MODELLING. 

We  cannot  violate  the  maxims  of  common 
sense  by  any  intermeddlings  of  our  own  with 
Mr.  Liddell’s  communication  ; it  is  so  clear, 
simple,  full,  and  pertinent ; ingenious  and  in- 
genuous, that  wc  must  have  it  speak  for  itself ; 
the  greatest  compliment  we  could  have  paid  us 
is  in  this  class  of  communication,  and  to  have 
secured  so  much  of  the  approbation  of  such 
minds.  We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mr.  Liddell  personally,  but  have  as  good  a 
measure  of  him  as  any  intimacy  would  bring. 
He  has  done  a great  service  to  art,  and  par- 
ticularly to  ours  ; by  his  generous  communica- 
tion, he  will  have  been  the  instrument  of  con- 
tributing to  the  gratification  and  enlightenment 
of  thousands.  We  will  have  his  powder 
worked  up,  and  are  ready  to  carry  out  his  ex- 
cellent intentions,  by  doling  out  portions  to 
our  friends  who  may  apply.  Modelling  upon 
this  principle  should  become  a fireside  amuse- 
ment, and  for  its  power  of  instruction  there  is 
no  estimating  it  sufficiently.  Ladies  may  now, 
at  no  cost,  and  without  soiling  a finger,  con- 
struct for  themselves  ; they  may  design  and 
build  ; they  may  gather  that  knowledge  of 
architecture  without  which  all  their  prattle  on 
the  subject  is  mere  verbiage,  and  talk  they  must ; 
but  why  should  they  be  degraded  into  the  mere 
echo  of  the  fashion-master,  descanting  on  the 
hst  new  cut  of  the  revival,  the  latest  mode  or 
rage  of  the  copyist  ? This  modelling  should  be 
an  excellent  handmaid  to  the  philosophy  of 
architecture ; but,  as  Mr.  Liddell  shews,  it  has 
a wider  range,  or,  at  any  rate,  has  a range  that 
goes  beyond  mere  structural  representations. 
With  the  aid  of  optical  ingenuity,  various  ef- 


fects may  be  portrayed  to  the  life ; indeed, 
there  is  uo  saying  to  what  end  a facility  in. 
modelling,  such  as  this  supplies,  will  tend; 
we  are,  for  the  sake  of  our  art  and  our  class, 
truly  thankful  to  Mr.  Liddell.  His  papyrus 
powder  is  an  invaluable  discovery. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  GREENWICH 
PIER. 

On  Tuesday  sen’night,  the  inhabitants  of 
Greenwich  were  considerably  alarmed  by  the 
announcement,  that  one  of  the  immense  piles  in 
front  of  the  stone  pier  had  hroken,  which  would 
probably  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
edifice.  For  some  time  past  the  end  of  the 
pier,  next  to  Garden  Stairs,  had  shewn  signs  of 
dilapidation,  and  piles  were  driven  to  make  a 
coffer-dam,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
such  repairs  as  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  pier, 
during  the  last  two  months,  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary ; but  the  public  was  scarcely 
prepared  to  hear  of  the  siidden  and  almost 
complete  destruction  of  this  costly  building. 
The  first  alarming  indications  of  its  insecurity 
were  shewn  soon  after  daybreak  on  the  morn- 
ing in  question,  when  some  men,  who  were  at 
work  on  the  pier,  felt  the  steps  on  which  they 
were  standing  crack  under  them  ; later  in  the 
day,  a loud  report,  like  the  explosion  of  artil- 
lery, was  heard,  occasioned  by  the  springing  of 
one  of  the  large  piles  which  support  the  brick- 
work and  masonry.  Several  persons  were  on 
the  pier  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence  ; happily, 
however,  they  escaped  unhurt,  although  much 
alarmedbythe  danger  of  their  situation.  Assoon 
as  an  examination  could  be  made,  it  appeared 
that  the  damage  extended  to  at  least  three-fifths 
of  the  pier,  which  is  320  feet  long,  and  80  fe«t 
deep,  from  the  bottom  of  the  piles.  The  Pa- 
rade presented  an  alarming  appearance,  from 
the  large  fissures  in  the  brickwork,  and  the 
sinking  of  the  stone  pavement.  The  stairs 
were  so  much  damaged  as  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  they  would  be  completely  destroyed, 
while  the  bulging  out  of  the  front  wall,  in  some 
parts  even  above  the  water- mark,  indicated 
that  the  lower  parts  of  the  work  were  exten- 
sively injured.  The  heavy  masses  of  brickwork 
which  supported  the  massive  iron  railings  and 
posts  continued  to  crack  and  sink  in  every  di- 
rection. Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the 
first  day-  The  news  spread  rapidly  through 
the  metropolis,  and  it  was'  predicted  by  many 
persons  who  were  competent  to  form  an 
opinion,  that  when  the  tide  went  down,  the  whole 
of  the  building  would  give  way,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  pier  had,  from  the  outset,  by  most 
persons,  been  considered  insecure.  Every  pre- 
caution was  therefore  taken  to  guard  against  ac- 
cidents. About  1 1 o’clock  at  night  another  loud 
crash  was  heard,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
bursting  of  several  of  the  piles.  Early  on  W ed- 
nesday  morning  hundreds  of  persons  thronged 
to  the  spot  to  see  the  realization  of  their  predic- 
tion, and  it  then  appeared  evident  to  all  that 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  pier  would 
inevitably  follow ; so  great  and  so  extensive 
was  the  injury  which  it  had  received.  On 
Thursday  morning  one  of  the  large  beams  of 
timber,  called  land-ties,  which  are  clamped 
and  bound  to  the  piles,  and  placed  horizontally 
under  the  water-mark,  gave  way  with  a loud 
crash,  dislocating  all  the  parts  connected  with 
it,  and  causing  the  Parade  to  sink  yet  more.  A 
few  hours  afterwards,  Mr.  Roberts  from  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto,  and  several  other 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject,  arrived  on 
the  spot.  After  a careful  examination  of  the 
pier,  they  observed  that  the  unfortunate  disas- 
ter was  occasioned  by  the  insecurity  of  the 
foundation  ; it  was  necessary,  for  an  erection  of 
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this  kind  to  be  secure,  that  it  be  formed  of 
arches,  so  as  to  allow  the  tide  to  ebb  and  flow 
freely  beneath  it.  We  have  this  moment 
(Wednesday  afternoon)  returned  from  Green- 
wich, but  it  being-  high  water,  we  had  no  op- 
portunity of  further  examining  the  state  of  the 
foundation.  The  huge  mass  of  brickwork  and 
masonry,  when  viewed  from  the  river,  presents 
a spectacle  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe  ; it  is  as  one  immense  pile  of  ruins,  the 
component  parts  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
jumbled  together  by  the  force  of  an  earthquake. 
The  .constant  arrival  of  steamboats  occasions 
this  part  of  the  river  to  be  greatly  agitated, 
and  the  rushing  of  the  water  against  the  ruins 
and  into  the  . interstices  and  fissures  of  the 
brickwork  apparently  threatens,  ere  long,  to 
wash  the  several  tons  of  rubbish  down  the 
stream.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  workmen 
bad  suspended  operations,  but  recrimination 
has  been  carried  to  such  a height,  between  the 
tc  Stone  Pier  Company  ” and  the  “ Watermen’s 
Company,”  that  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
impossible  to  glean  on  the  spot  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  future  proceedings,  which  can  at 
all  be  relied  on.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
work  is  resumed,  we  shall  daily  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  operations,  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  some  interesting  in- 
formation next  week.  The  pier  was  erected 
nearly  three  years  since,  at  a cost  of  about 
40,000/.  1 1 is  estimated  that  the  repair  will  cost 
at  least  half  that  amount,  and  nine  or  ten  months 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  work.  We 
are  informed  that  Messrs.  Grissell  & Peto  are 
not  liable  to  rebuild  the  pier,  having  only  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  forfeit  3,000/.,  in  th  e 
event  of  the  work  not  holding  together  for 
three  years,  of  which  two  years  and  eleven 
months  had  expired  when  the  disaster  which 
we  are  now  recording  occurred.  A meeting 
of. the  proprietors  of  the  pier  has  just  been 
held,  and  it  is  currently  reported  that  Messrs. 
Grissell  & Peto  have  already  paid  the  forfeiture 
of  their  bond. 


NEW  PRISON. 

At  a meeting  of  the  committee,  it  was  de- 
termined to  prolong  the  time  for  sending  in 
the  plans,  &c.  for  the  New  Prison,  Leeds,  from 
the  21st  of  June  to  the  1st  of  August  next. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding 
with  reference  to  “ the  cells,”  they  are  to  be 
the  same  in  number  as  in  the  government  plan, 
as  stated  in  the  instructions  to  architects, 
where  it  is  stated  that  300  prisoners  are  to  be 
accommodated  ; and  the  architects  in  furnish- 
ing plans  will  have  to  provide  cells  for  that 
number. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  BIRDS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I am  induced  to  send  you  a specimen  of 
bird-architecture,  which  I have  met  with,  and  hope 
it  will  be  worthy  of  a place  in  The  Builder,  as 
a proof  that  there  is  great  ingenuity  in  birds 
as  well  as  man.  The  name  of  the  bird  I wish 
to  describe  is  the  Partes  (titmouse),  called  by  some 
persons  the  blue  mope,  which  does  much  mischief 
in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  every  means  are  tried 
to  come  at  their  nest  by  the  gardener  to  destroy 
them  ; this  is  the  reason  that  the  birds  endeavour  to 
secure  their  nests  in  trees. 

There  are  tbirty-one  species  of  the  Parus  scattered 
over  the  globe,  of  which  eight  are  common  to  our 
own  country  ; it  is  of  a very  fertile  tribe,  laying 
from  ten  to  twenty  eggs  at  one  hatch ; they  feed  on 
the  tender  and  young  buds,  seeds,  fruit,  insects, 
and  a few  on  flesh ; most  of  them  are  fond  of  the 
brains  of  other  birds,  which  they  get  »at  by  cleaving 
the  skull  of  such  as  they  find  dead.  They  are  rest- 
less, bold,  and  cruel  to  birds  less  than  themselves, 
and  will  even  attack  such  as  are  three  times  their  own 
size.  My  attention  was  drawn,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  April  last,  to  a pair  of  these  birds  that  had 
bnilt  their  nest  in  a stump  of  a tree  by  the  road 
side.  The  tree  is  about  four  feet  ten  inches  in  dia- 


meter, and  grown  over  with  ivy,  the  upper  part  of 
the  tree  having  been  cut  away  some  years  ago,  and 
it  had  a beautiful  effect  by  the  road  side  on  which  I 
have  to  go.  The  first  time  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  this  tree,  was  by  observing  the  birds  going  in  and 
out,  as  shewn  by  Fig.  1.  The  entrance  was  just  so 


Fig.  1. 


large  as  to  allow  them  to  go  in  one  at  once,  and 
about  three  inches  from  the  top.  I should  not  have 
supposed  there  was  such  a thing,  if  one  of  the  birds 
had  not  come  out  at  the  time  I was  passing.  I was 
therefore  induced  to  examine  the  tree,  which  led  me 
to  suppose  that  they  had  taken  up  their  abode  there. 
I went  at  different  times  of  the  day  to  watch  their 
movements,  concealing  myself  from  them.  It  is 
quite  clear  now,  that  when  I first  observed  them 
they  were  just  commencing  to  work  out  another  se- 
parate apartment  in  the  tree,  and  as  the  one  pecked 
out  the  wood  of  the  new  apartment,  the  other 
brought  it  out  and  dropped  it  in  the  road,  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  tree,  for  fear,  I suppose,  of  their 
place  being  found  out.  But  on  the  12 th  of  May,  it 
was  discovered  by  a lad  in  search  of  birds’nests, 
one  of  them  coming  out  just  at  the  time  he  was 
passing  the  tree.  He  soon  commenced  breaking 
into  it  to  get  at  their  nest,  which  he  found  contain- 
ed eight  beautiful  white  eggs,  spotted  with  russet. 
It  so  happened  that  I shortly  after  had  to  pass  the 
place,  and  saw  what  had  taken  place,  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  wonderful  work  which 
those  two  birds  had  done.  The  first  apartment 
is  quite  clean,  and  had  been  made  last  year,  as  there 
was  part  of  an  old  nest  which  the  birds  had  not  dis- 
turbed. Fig.  2 shews  the  two  apartments,  the  first 


the  old,  the  second  the  new  one,  made  this  year  ; 
now  the  entrance  to  the  old  one  was  from  the  back 
of  the  new  one,  by  a small  round  hole  a little 
above  the  nest,  there  being  a partition  between  the 
apartments ; the  inside  of  them  was  as  shewn  by 
Fig.  3.  The  nest  was  made  of  a little  fine  moss 
and  cow-hair,  the  wood  was  pecked  as  fine  as  if  it 
had  been  done  by  the  hand  of  man. 

I am,  Sir,  yours, 

M.  Saul. 

P.S. — I have  enclosed  you  some  of  the  wood, 
worked  out  of  the  tree  by  the  birds,  as  a proof  of 
the  time  it  must  have  cost  them.  You  will  observe 
the  wood  is  of  the  elder  tree. 

What  a theme  for  the  exercise  of  the  philo- 
sophic and  reflecting  mind,  and  how  humilia- 
ting, yet  in  a salutary  sense,  to  the  pride  of 


man,  is  all  that  knowledge  which  he  gains  by 
his  investigation  of  the  working  of  inferior 
nature.  From  the  higher  class  of  animals, 
nearest  to  himself,  down  to  the  veriest  reptile, 
man  may  learn  in  every  art  of  which  he  boasts 
himself  the  skilled  proficient,  and  may  so 
learn  as  to  know  that  his  most  boasted  matters 
of  handicraft  are  inferior  to  the  instinctive  ex- 
cellences of  things  which  creep  beneath,  or 
fly,  the  fugitive  subjects  of  his  dominion.  How 
often  have*  we  been  tempted  to  glory  in  our 
species,  on  considering  the  greatness  of  the 
operations  of  the  architects  and  artificers  of 
ancient  India,  whose  excavations  in  the  moun- 
tain rocks  at  Ellora,  Elephanta,  &c.  have  left 
us  such  memorials  of  temple  grandeur,  albeit 
not  constructed,  but  carved  of  the  almost  ada- 
mantine granite.  There,  as  if  working  in  close 
affinity  of  purpose  with  that  Mind  which  con- 
ceived and  created  the  mountain,  man  had 
busied  himself  scooping  out,  picking  away  the 
crystalsand  the  mica  of  those  embosomed  masses 
and  wrought  a throne  and  halls,  and  a sanctu- 
ary, as  if  to  shew  himself  a burrowing  as  well 
as  a building  animal.  Turning  awav  from  this, 
we  find  him  overthrowing  the  rock,  and  trans- 
posing, with  themason’s  art,  its  fragmental  parts 
into  mimic  mountains,  and  again  levelling  for 
himself  the  forest,  and  fashioning  his  structures 
after  nature’s  groves,  its  pillars  and  embower- 
ings.  These  things  have  served  as  matter  of 
pride  to  us,  in  our  “ vain  imaginings,”  and  we 
have  been  tempted  to  make  idols  to  ourselves 
of  these  Titan  artists,  to  worship  them  for 
their  consecration  of  the  human  genius.  Alack, 
how  miserably  foolish  is  all  this  self-exalta- 
tion, after  all  ! this  little  bird  of  Mr.  Saul’s 
observation,  this  tiny  titmouse,  see  how  he  has 
carved  and  polished  the  walls  and  dome  of  this 
sanctuary  of  his ; assaulting  with  wondrous 
perseverance  this  portly  trunk  of  the  elder- 
tree,  making  the  first  outhollowing  an  ante- 
chamber to  the  second,  with  craftily-contrived 
passages,  as  though  he  had  minded  to  produce 
a labyrinth,  he  and  his  Eleanor,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  their  converse  and  the  rearing  of  their 
young.  What  more  wisely,  fitly,  skilfully  has 
the  vanity  of  man  achieved? — what  architec- 
ture of  the  temple,  mosque,  or  cathedral  sur- 
passes this?  what  chiselling  and  chasing  of  the 
carver’s  art  transcends  it?  “ Worthy  of  a place 
i n Th  eBuii-der!”  W hat  were  TheBuii.der 
worth,  if  it  had  not  place  for  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity of  this  mould?  or  builders,  if  they  had 
not  hearts  to  be  charmed,  and  minds  to  be  in 
terested  in  nature’s  schooling  after  this  attrac- 
tive fashion?  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Saul;  we 
are  not  mere  formalists,  stretching  the  compass, 
or  laying  the  two-foot  rule  in  every  thing ; al- 
though this  admits  of  both  ; but  nature’s  pages 
are  the  great  reading  book  of  the  builder,  and 
in  every  sphere  or  range  of  her  economy,  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral,  organic  or  inorga- 
nic ; in  earth,  air,  or  sea,  we  have  our  exem- 
plars, of  which  you  have  now  so  kindly 
furnished  one. 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Our  opinion  has  been  asked  as  to  the  nature 
of  such  societies,  and  we  have  taken  some 
time  to  fortify  ourselves  in  what  we  should 
have  to  say,  that  we  may  do  so  upon  fair  ground. 
Theoretically  we  have  much  stronger  objec- 
tions to  them  than  practically  ; but  we  are  not, 
in  the  present  constitution  of  society,  to  look 
back,  nor,  perhaps,  forward  either,  to  any 
period  of  human  perfectibility,  when  the  sus- 
picious and  objectionable  in  principle  can  be 
banished  from  our  workings. 

Men  will  look  to  pecuniary  profit, and  balance 
the  return  per  cent,  for  investing  their  good 
actions  in  the  common  treasury.  Fancy-balls 
and  fancy-fairs  have  been  the  successful  ma- 
chinery of  advocating  the  cause  of  public 
charity.  Raffles  and  lotteries  are  now  relied 
upon  to  prop  up  or  raise  the  condition  of  our 
artists.  Insurance  companies  play  the  bene- 
volent at  so  much  per  cent,  in  behalf  of  the 
loser  by  fire,  or  the  last  calamity  of  man  ; 
therefore  we  see  not  that  it  can  be  avoided 
that  many  men  are  only  to  possess  themselves 
of  a freehold  domicile  by  the  speculation  of  a 
building  society.  Nevertheless,  the  principle 
of  these  societies  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
a very  equitable  one;  the  system  of  selling 
shares,  in  anticipation,  to  the  highest  bidder 
(engaged  to  pay  up  the  annual  calls),  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  shareholders  to  build 
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houses  on  mort^a^e,  is  evidently  liable  to  great 
objections.  Competition  should  certainly  not  be 
an  element  in  any  mutual  benefit  association. 

The  objection  might  be  ohviated  by  intro- 
ducing the  principle  of  mutual  assurance  into 
suchsiffiemes  ; and  this  would  be  much  more 
simple,  and  not  less  profitable  to  a company  ; 
i.  e.,  advance  1,000/.  te  A,  B,  or  C,  to  be  in- 
vested in  building  a house,  he  paying  interest 
for  the  loan,  together  with  the  ordinary  pre- 
mium for  insuring  ],.()90/.,  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  number  of  years  (or  at  his  death,  i'f  his 
demise  is  to  leave  an  unburdened  property  to 
his  dbildren),  on  mortgage. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Wv.  some  time  since  invited  attention '{No.  8) 
to  the  subject  of  insurance  against  loss  by 
fire,  and  its  very  great  importance  to  builders, 
shewing,  at  the  same  time,  the  interest  and 
influence  held  by  architects  and  surveyors  in 
much  that  relates  both  to  the  security  of  the 
offices  and  proprietors  of  house  property  and 
merchandize.  The>occurrence  of  another  ex- 
tensive fire  at  Liverpool  revives  public  alarm, 
while  the  calls  upon  the  exchequers  of  -several 
of  the  offices  will  not  fail  to  rouse  the  apathy 
even  of  those  who  may  still  have  a long  line 
of  significant  figures  to  their  credit  in  funds, 
annuities,  and  mortgages,  to  a sense  of  the 
insecurity  of  the  large  stake  at  issue  repre- 
sented by  the  premiums  in  hand;  and  we  very 
respectfully  refer  the  directors  of  these  insti- 
tutions to  the  above  number  of  The  Bun, her, 
convinced  that  our  previous  observations  bear 
stringently  on  the  -calamity  that  has  just  oc- 
curred, If  we  may  credit  the  newspaper 
accounts,  large  warehouses,  stored  with  many 
thousand  bales  of  cotton,  were  in  near  conti- 
guity to  vaults  crammed  with  saltpetre ! a single 
spark,  therefore,  whether  from  the  lantern  of 
the  most  .careful  servant,  or  from  the  match  of 
a felon  incendiary,  was  sufficient  to  cause  this 
devastation  of  property.  Will  this  second 
or  third  visitation  upon  the  merchants  of  Li- 
verpool, and  through  them  upon  the  insurance 
offices,  originate  no  measures  of  concert  for 
fire-proof  ibuildings,  and  the  assignment  of 
special  localities  for  warehousing  goods  of 
hazardous  kinds  P The  reply  can  hardly  be  a 
negative.  And  the  example  would  be  quickly 
followed  by  London  and  the.  other  great  ware 
housing  ports  of  the  empire. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  premium 
for  assurance  against  fire,  we  again  call  at- 
tention to  it.  We  have  said  before,  that  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  this  rate  is  governed  by 
losses  occurring  upon  an  average  of  years 
throughout  the  sphere  to  which  the  business 
of  the  offices  extends  ; but  this  datum,  even  if 
it  exists,  is  inaccessible,  and  moreover  falla- 
cious; for  it  would  not  apply  unless  the  pre- 
miums were  accumulated  into,  and  the  losses 
paid  out  of,  one  common  fund.  The  public, 
if  they  inquire  at  all,  are  therefore  left  to  do 
so  by  collating  from  other  sources  a method 
of  approximating  to  the  advantages  or  other- 
wise of  the  species  of  insurance  to  the  parties 
engaged  in  it.  To  give  a passing  idea  of  the 
effect  of  a single  great  fire,  such  as  that  of  last 
week  at  Liverpool  (where  the  loss  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  45,000/.  (the  lowest)  to 
80,000/.),  upon  the  premiums  received  by  the 
whole  of  the  offices  for  one  year,  it  may  be 
assumed,  which  is  nearly  the  fact,  that  the 
total  amount  of  property  insured  is  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  all  rates  or  classes 
of  premium  ; viz.  Is.  Gd.  per  cent,  for  common 
insurances,  2s.  Gd.  hazardous,  and  4s.  6d. 
doubly  hazardous.  Now,  taking  the  loss  at 
Liverpool  at  a medium,  or  65,000/.,  and  ad- 
mitting the  whole  to  have  been  received  as 
hazardous,  at  2s.  6d.  per  cent.,  we  find  that 
the  premiums  upon  fifty-two  millions  of  as- 
surances are  swept  away  at  a single  blow. 
W e are,  of  course,  far  from  pretending  to  any 
thing  like  accuracy  in  this  sketch,  but  it  is  a 
sort  of  inductive  process  to  a better  under- 
standing of  the  subject  at  large,  which  we  will 
endeavour  to  render  still  more  intelligible 
when  we  next  recur  to  it. 

GOTHIC  STAIRCASE,  Ike., 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OK  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Being  a reader  of  your  valuable  work 
.ever  since  its  issue,  it  may  not  be  unbecoming 
tin  me  to  express  my  most  ardent  wish  for  its  con- 
tinuance, and  I should  feel  happy  to  find  more  food 
ifor  the  mind  of  the  workman  as  well  as  the  archi- 


tect, I mean  the  workmen  whose  limited  means  are 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  practical  works  they 
require ; and  as  your  magazine  is  the  only  publi- 
cation that  is  within  the  reach  of  the  class  I allude 
to,  I sincerely  hope  that  your  correspondents  will 
not  fail  to  do  their  duty  in  diffusing  that  knowledge 
that  is  required  amongst  our  class  of  the  present 
day  ; such  as  following  up  the  sections  of  cornices, 
as  in  Nos.  7 and  10.  As  Mr.  W.  has  shewn  full 
entablatures,  I beg  to  correct  an  error  in  Fig.  2, 
No.  10.  It  is  the  Composite  or  Roman  orna- 
ment. But  the  section  is  out  of  all  character,  as 
the  Roman  cornice  is  at  all  times  executed  with 
modillion,  so  that  theplancere  must  be  level,  and  of 
greater  projection,  and  the  cornice  to  come  dowm 
to  receive  the  enriched  panels  in  the  intervals  of 
the  modiliions.  It  would  be  well  if  Mr.  W.,  in 
following  up  his  works,  would  give  the  proper  rules 
of  proportion  to  each  order,  as  it  is  the  principal 
feature  of  all  orders.  In  conversing  with  a car- 
penter, who  considered  that  it  required  as  much 
talent  as  draughtmanship  in  describing  the  orders 
of  Roman  architecture,  it  was  his  opinion  that 
diameters,  modules,  minutes,  &c.  were  Roman 
measurements,  so  that  we  must  employ  our  own 
rule  ; so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  we  never  shall  get 
rid  of  .those  bad  examples  that  are  daily  eyesores 


to  those  who  can  see  the  want  of  proportion.  For 
instance,  supposing  a mason  had  to  ornament  a 
window  with  architraves  and  cornice,  he  must  con- 
sider the  height  of  the  opening,  the  shaft  of  a 
column  divided  into  8 parts  or  10  modules,  2 parts 
or  4 modules  will  be  the  height  of  the  entablature, 
which  must  be  divided  into  8 parts,  2 parts  for  the 
architrave  to  be  run  round  the  window,  3 parts  for 
the  frieze,  the  remaining  3 to  be  divided  into  mi- 
nutes for  the  cornice. 

As  time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  longer  on  this1 
subject,  I must  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.r 
and  enter  on  one  of  more  importance.  As  a pro- 
fessor of  ancient  and  modern  staircasing,  and  feeling 
it  my  duty  to  lay  before  your  readers  proper  plans 
and  instructions  in  an  art  that  has  been  for  so 
many  years  worked,  in  a manner,  secretly,  notwith- 
standing the  experienced  works  that  have  been 
published  by  Nicholson,  Kelly,  and  others,  whose 
great  confusion  of  lines  only  tend  to  puzzle  the 
student  rather  than  instruct  him.  After  the  great 
expense  he  has  been  at  in  purchasing  the  works, 
he  commences  tracing  the  lines,  figures,  letters,  &c. 
until  he  becomes  bewildered  and  confused ; after 
all,  he  puts  down  the  work,  and  declares  that  if  it 
is  not  all  French  to  the  publisher,  it  is  to  him,  so 
that  he  pursues  it  no  longer. 


Fig.  2. 
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Gothic  Staircase. 


Gothic  Newels  and  Bannisters. 


Fz  c.  4. 


Fiq  6. 


Modern  Staircase. 


Fig.  1 sh  ew  s part  of  a Gothic  staircase,  with  on? 
open  bannister  on  each  step,  and  octagon  newels, 
with  the  rail  mitred  round,  forming  the  cap. 

Pig.  2 shews  octagon  open  worked  newels,  with 
s . beads  0"  the  angles,  with  turned  bases  ■ the 
nosing  is  returned,  and  forms  the  bannisters,  mitred 
m a staff  bead  at  the  under  side  of  the  rai1  The 
plan  for  getting  tracery  for  the  bannisters  and 
newels,  and  for  getting  the  heights  and  ramps  for 
rail,  1 will  shew  in  the  next  number. 

Fig.  6 is  a modern  staireme  with  w.ndets,  which 
I will  continue  to  some  length  in  you  „r  t num- 
ber, to  shew  that  the  system  of  sprngh,..  is  not 
required  over  winders. 

We  hare  omitted  Pig,  5,  intending  in  nsert  it  in 
our  next  correspondence. 
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THE  BUILDER 


COURT  OF  COMMON  COUNCIL. 


At  a court  recently  held  for  the  despatch  of 
public  business,  a great  deal  of  interest  was 
caused  by  the  expectation  of  a report  of  the 
extensive  improvements  to  be  proposed  to  the 
Government,  to  correspond  with  the  contem- 
plated improvements  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  As  there  are  various  and  extensive  in- 
terests engaged,  the  question  occasioned  much 
excitement. 

PROPOSED  EXTENSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Jones  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
Improvement  Committee,  which,  he  said,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  description.  He 
went  at  considerable  length  into  the  subject ; 
but  of  the  report,  the  most  essential  parts  of 
which  accurately  enough  detail  the  plan  the 
committee  wished  to  submit  to  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  following  particulars  : — 

“ That  R.  L.  Jones,  Esq.,  our  chairman, 
having  laid  before  us  a plan  of  the  city,  with 
various  suggested  lines  of  improvements  deli- 
neated thereon,  we  referred  it  to  a special 
committee  for  consideration,  in  conjunction 
with  the  references  from  this  court,  together 
with  any  other  improvements  which  they 
might  see  fit  to  suggest.  That  the  special 
committee  accordingly  proceeded  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  subject,  and  had  laid 
before  them  the  second  report  of  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
metropolis  improvements  in  1838— the  report 
of  the  22nd  July,  1842,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
posed improvements  in  the  new  courts  of  law 
— the  report  of  the  Administration  of  Justice 
Committee,  in  relation  to  a county  rate  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  of  the  16th  June, 
1840 — the  plan  of  the  city  recently  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  of 
sewers,  shewing  the  lines  of  sewers  through- 
out the  city,  and  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
chairman.  But  feeling  sensibly  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  various  improvements  being 
effected  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  commerce  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  the  number  of  carriages,  carts, 
and  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  thronging  the 
public  streets,  the  attention  of  the  special 
committee  was  first  directed  more  particularly 
to  those  main  and  principal  thoroughfares 
W'herein  the  greatest  inconvenience  is  expe- 
rienced, and  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for 
remedying  the  evil.  With  this  object  the  special 
committee,  after  having  examined  the  plans,  do- 
cuments, and  witnesses,  deemed  it  advisable  that 
various  improvements  hereinafterstated  should, 
at  the  earliest  possible  period,  be  carried  into 
execution ; but,  in  the  first  instance,  that  an 
additional  access  to  the  city  from  the  west  end 
of  the  metropolis  should  be  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with.  It  has  long  been  the  subject  of 
public  complaint  that  Newgate-street,  Snow- 
hill,  and  Holborn,  the  great  thoroughfares  to 
the  north-western,  and  that  of  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  Ludgate-hill,  and  Fleet-street,  to 
the  western  part  of  the  metropolis,  are  both 
quite  inadequate  to  the  immense  traffic  of 
carriages,  waggons,  and  vehicles  of  all  descrip- 
tions which  throng  in  those  directions;  and 
that  the  numbers  of  waggons  and  carts  which 
carry  provisions  to  and  from  Newgate-market 
frequently  choke  that  thoroughfare,  creating 
delays  and  inconvenience  to  the  mail-coaches, 
and  other  impediments  to  the  Post-office  ar- 
rangements. The  special  committee,  having 
examined  carefully  those  plans  which  have 
been  suggested  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  for  a new  thorougfare,  commenc- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester-square, 
through  Lincoln’s-Inn-fields  into  the  city, 
crossing  Farringdon-street  by  a viaduct,  next 
considered  the  practicability  of  forming  a 
street  which  would  connect  the  end  of  Cheap- 
side  with  such  a thoroughfare  at  Lincoln’s-Inn, 
and  with  a branch  diverging  into  Holborn, 
which  would  effectually  relieve  the  great 
pressure  of  the  public  traffic  in  the  thorough- 
fares alluded  to,  and  at  the  same  time  render 
a viaduct  at  FI ol born-bridge  unnecessary. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  the  formation  of  a 
street  combining  these  desirable  objects  was 
decidedly  practicable.  The  street  to  com- 
mence at  the  east  end  and  continue  along 
Paternoster-row,  through  Amen-corner,  across 
Farringdon-street  to  the  south-west  corner  of 
Farringdon-market  in  a straight  line.  The 
main  line  to  continue  across  the  middle  of 


Fetter-lane  to  the  c ity  boundary,  and  a branch 
to  diverge  from  the  corner  of  the  market  to 
the  end  of  Fetter-lane  at  the  summit  of  the 
hill  in  the  wide  part  of  Holborn.  The  special 
committee  having  had  the  levels  on  this  pro- 
posed new  line  accurately  taken,  find  that  the 
greatest  inclination  of  any  part  of  it  would 
[.a  -a  than  allmit  > fpot  111  100.  311(1  that 


not  be  more  than  about  3 feet  in  100,  and  that 
only  in  the  distance  of  370  feet.  Tt  occurred  to 
them,  in  pursuing  the  investigation,  that  this 
new  line  would  be  still  greatly  improved  by  the 
removal  of  the  whole  of  the  houses  between 
the  north  side  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  and 
Paternoster-row  from  the  end  of  Cheapside  as 
far  as  Ave  M aria-lane,  which  could  be  done 
for  the  additional  sum  of  150,000/.  Should 
this  be  effected,  that  magnificent  structure 
would  terminate  a vista  ot  upwards  of  one- 
third  of  a mile,  and  the  whole  would,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  increased  facility  and  convenience 
which  would  be  afforded  to  the  growing  com- 
merce and  traffic  of  the  city,  form  one  of  the 
grandest  improvements  of  an  architectural 
character  yet  achieved  in  the  metropolis.  'I  he 
order  in  which  the  special  committee  have 
classed  the  improvements  which  they  con- 
sider called  for  is,  according  to  the  relative 
importance  of  each  end,  as  follows: — A.  From 
the  east  end  of  Paternoster- row  to  Fetter- 
lane,  and  a branch  street  to  Holborn,  com- 
mencing with  the  houses  at  the  west  end  of 
Cheapside,  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  St. 
Martin’s-le- Grand,  all  between  Paternoster- 
row  and  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  as  far  as  Ave 
Maria-lane,  Amen-corner,  crossing  the  Old 
Bailey  to  Farringdon-street,  to  Shoe-lane, 
Printer-street,  Great  Now-street  to  Fetter- 
lane,  to  the  city  boundary  ; and  the  branch 
street  from  Little  New-street  to  the  north  end 
of  Fetter  lane,  Flolborn,  about  3,360  feet  in 


length.  The  greatest  acclivity  in  the^ whole 
” ^ ’ is  will  not  be  more  than  1 in  31,  and 


line  of  this  will  not  be  more  than 
that  for  only  about  370  feet.  B.  From  the 
north  end  of  Dowgate-hill  to  the  east  end  of 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  thence  to  Earl-street, 
Blackfriars,  through  Tower  Royal,  Little  and 
Great  Distaff- lanes,  crossing  the  Old  Change 
into  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  about  1,360  feet  in 
length  ; and  from  the  Old  Change,  through 
Knightrider-court,  Carter-lane,  Godliman- 
street,  Bell-yard,  Addle-hill,  to  the  east  end  of 
East-street,  about  1,200  feet  in  length.  C. 
Watling-street,  from  Aldermary  Church  to 
the  west  end  of  St.  Paul’s  churchyard,  about 
1,055  feet  in  length.  D.  The  Poultry,  on  the 
north  side  to  the  Old  Jewry,  and  100  feet  ol 
the  north  side  of  Mansion  House-street,  about 
1,055  feet  in  length.  From  the  Mansion  House 
across  Bucklersbury  and  Sise-lane  to  Queen- 
street,  from  Watling-street  to  the  east  end  of 
Basing-lane ; the  east  side  of  Queen-street 
from  Watling-street  to  Thomas-street,  about 
1,400  feet  in  length.  E.  Lime  street,  east  side, 
from  Culliam-slreet  to  Fenchurch-street,  Lea- 
denhall-market  from  Fenchurch-street,  through 
to  the  south  end  of  Gracechurch-street,  about 
800  feet  in  length.  Aldgate,  south  side,  from 
the  Saracen’s  'Head  to  Jewry-street  and  the 
east  end  of  Leadenhall-street,  at  its  junction 
with  Fenchurch-street.  F.  Broad-street-build- 
ings to  the  Curtain-road,  through  Half-moon- 
street  to  Sun-street,  thence  to  Skinner-street, 
and  on  to  Worship-street,  about  1,550  feet  in 
length.  G.  From  Aldersgate-street,  opposite 
the  end  of  Jewin-street,  to  Smithfield,  and 
from  the  corner  of  Little  Britain,  across  Bar- 
tholomew-close, to  communicate  with  the  above 
line  of  street  to  Smithfield,  ahout  1,280  feet 
in  length.  H.  Threadneedle-street,  north  side, 
at  its  junction  with  Broad-street,  and  south  | 
side,  from  the  church  of  St.  Benet  Fink  to  j 
Finch-lane,  about  265  feet  in  length.  1.  Hoi-  I 
born-bridge,  north  side,  about  90  feet  in  length. 
Butcherhall-lane,  east  side,  about  85  feet  in 
length,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  noith-east  cor- 
ner, Angel-street.  K.  Maiden-lane,  north  and 
south  sides,  about  275  feet  in  length.  Jewin- 
street,  south  side,  from  the  corner  of  Red  Cross- 
street to  Red  Cross-square,  and  north  corner 
next  Aldersgate-street,  Aldermanbury,the  west 
side  of  the  "south  end,  Milk-street,  east  side 
next  Cheapside,  White  Rose-court,  Coleman- 
street,  and  Mason’s-alley.  Moor-lane,  south 
side,  east  corner,  and  north  end  west  side,  from 
White-street  to  Type-street,  and  south  end 
Milton-street,  east  side.  New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  through  Tudor-street,  to  the 
Temple. 

“ Having  thus  detailed  these  improvements, 
the  special  committee  turned  their  attention  to 


that  part  of  the  reference  whereby  we  were 
directed  to  report  our  opinion  as  to  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  these  objects,  and  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  the  various  im- 
provements which  have  been  carried  out  du- 
ring the  last  twelve  years,  as  connected  with 
the  avenues  and  approaches  to  London-bridge, 
ascertained  that  our  expenditure  in  this  respect 
has  averaged  ahout  150,000/.  per  annum,  a 
sum  which  they  apprehend,  if  the  same  could 
be  provided,  in  a few  years  would  enable  all 
the  proposed  improvements  to  be  carried  into 
effect;  and  feeling  that  the  corporation  have 
not  the  means  at  their  disposal  of  effecting 
these  improvements,  however  desirable  the 
same  may  appear  to  be,  the  special  committee 
were  of  opinion,  as  her  Majesty  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  appoint  a special  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  of  further  me- 
tropolitan improvements,  which  commission  is 
now  sitting,  that  a favourable  opportunity  exists 
for  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Government 
and  the  commission  as  to  the  best  means  to  he 
adopted  for  raising  the  requisite  funds  for  these 
purposes,  and  recommended  that  we  should  be 
empowered  to  confer  with  them  upon  this  de- 
sirable object;  and  we,  agreeing  with  the  spe- 
cial committee  in  the  said  report,  submit  the 
same  to  this  honourable  court.” 

The  report  was  signed  by  twenty-one  mem- 
bers. 

The  Chairnlan  having  moved  that  the  report 
should  be  printed,  and  thatthe  committee  should 
confer  with  the  Government  on  the  subject,  a 
discussion  took  place. 

Mr.  Ilall  said  it  was  necessary  to  take  a re- 
port, involving  such  important  matters  to  the 
civic  community,  into  serious  consideration  be- 
fore they  sanctioned  a committee  to  go  with  it 
in  their  hands  to  the  Government.  The  court 
ought  to  have  time  to  see  what  was  worthy  of 
their  approval,  and  what  deserved  their  disap- 
probation, in  the  numerous  lines  enumerated. 
He  thought  that  Newgate-street,  which  the 
committee  did  not  seem  to  consider  worth 
much  notice,  required  to  he  completed,  as  other 
improvements  there  had  commenced.  (Hear, 
hear  ) He  thought,  too,  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  do  something  with  FI  ol  born-hill. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  VV.  Lawrence  said  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  improvements  proposed  would  , 
be  carried  out  exactly  as  they  were  suggested. 
There  would,  no  doubt,  be  important  altera- 
tions, but  the  details  would  be  discussed  at  a 
future  period.  Holborn-hill  must  remain  as  it 
was,  and  they  would  he  justified  to  go  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  of  it  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment which  was  impracticable  on  the  spot  it- 
self. As  for  the  proposition  to  widen  Watling- 
street— so  long  and  warmly  contended  for — the 
expense  of  taking  down  one  side  of  that  street 
would  be  so  enormous,  that  the  committee  were 
afraid  to  look  at  it  at  all,  especially  as  a much 
cheaper  line  could  he  had  at  one  side  of  it. 

Mr.  Lott  desired  to  know  of  whom  Mr. 
Lawrence  learned  that  the  interference  with 
Watl in g- street  would  be  so  enormously  expen- 
sive? 

Mr.  Lawrence  said  he  had  the  authority  of 
surveyors  and  others  who  were  well  qualified 
to  judge. 

Mr.  Lott  would  be  glad  to  see  the  report 
printed,  in  order  that  those  who  were  likely  to 
disapprove,  might  have  the  full  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  He  considered  that  the  committee 
were  breaking  faith  by  leaving  the  improve- 
ment of  Watling-street  out  of  their  list,  tor  the 
court  had  pledged  itself  that  that  street  should 
be  widened,  and  that  such  improvement  should 
be  amongst  the  very  first  undertaken. 

Mr.  King  said  the  court  ought  to  he  most 
cautious  of  dealing  with  such  wholesale  alter- 
ations, calculated  as  they  were  to  affect  in  so 
serious  a manner  such  a mass  of  property. 

Mr.  Anderton  said  his  constituents  would 
reasonably  ask  what  was  to  he  done  with 
F’etter-lane,  that  dreadful  nuisance. 

Mr.  Eagleton  seconded  Mr.  Lott’s  views 
with  respect  to  widening  Watling-street. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament  to 
take  into  consideration  the  most  advisable 
means  of  improving  the  metropolis,  and  he 
assured  the  court  that  if  they  did  not  send  a 
report  as  to  the  improvements  they  thought 
necessary,  they  would  be  left  out  altogether  in 
the  general  plan. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Jones  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
conferring  with  Government  on  the  subject  as 
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soon  as  possible,  but  he  had  no  objection  to 
adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  report  until  it 
should  be  printed.  He  should  be  prepared  to 
enter  fully  into  the  subject  when  they  next  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose. 

The  report  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  to  be  takenrinto  consideration  in  detail  at 
the  next  court. 


SPITALFIELDS  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

Ox  Tuesday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  a 
distribution  of  prizes  to  the  pupils  educated  in 
the  above  school  of  design  took  place  at 
Crosby-hall,  in  Bishopsgate-street.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  M.P., 
and  on  the  platform  there  were  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Colborne,  Mr.  Gillman,  Mr. 
Cockerell,  Mr.  Doxat,  and  many  other  gentle- 
men whose  names  we  were  not  able  to  learn. 
The  room  and  galleries  were  completely  filled, 
a great  many  ladies  being  present;  and  around 
the  apartment  were  exhibited  several  of  the 
prize  productions  of  the  pupils,  including 
drawings  in  crayons  and  water-colours,  and 
designs  for  damask  furniture,  silk,  &c.  After 
a speech  from  the  noble  chairman,  in  which  he 
congratulated  the  meeting  upon  the  progress 
of  the  school,  the  report  was  read  by  Mr. 
Hanbury,  which  stated,  amongst  other  parti- 
culars, that  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased 
from  122  to  180;  that  1,000/.  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  late  ball  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  institution,  and  that,  if  further  pecuniary 
aid  were  obtained,  many  and  various  improve- 
ments, &c.  might  be  effected.  The  report 
having  been  adopted,  the  prizes  were  distributed 
by  the  noble  chairman  as  follows: — 

No.  1.  To  John  Brown,  for  the  best  drawing 
of  flowers  from  nature,  in  crayons — given  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A., 3/.  3s.  2.  William 
Thomas,  for  the  second-best  drawing  from 
nature — given  by  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury, 
and  Co.,  1/.  11s.  Gd.  3.  William  E.  Cad  in  an, 
for  the  best  drawing  from  nature  of  flowers  in 
water-colours — given  by  Lord  II.  Grosvenor, 
21.  2s.  4.  S.  Nolloth,  for  second-best  drawing 
of  flowers  from  nature,  in  water-colours — 
given  by  Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  1/.  Is.  5. 
Nimrod  Binns,  for  the  best  outline  drawing  of 
flowers  from  nature — given  by  Messrs.  Truman, 
Hanbury,  and  Co.,  1/.  11s.  6d.  6.  Anthony 

Binns,  for  second-best  of  the  same  class- 
given  by  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co., 
10s.  6d.  7.  John  Tuffnell,  for  the  best  drawing 
in  crayons  from  plaster  cast — given  by  Messrs. 
Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.,  1/.  Lis.  6d.  8. 

James  Kiberd,  for  second-best  of  the  same 
class — given  by  Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  10s.  Gd. 
9.  John  Burridge,  for  the  best  drawing  in 
crayons  from  lithograph — given  by  Lord  R. 
Grosvenor,  1/.  Is.  10.  Charles  Branchflovver, 
for  best  outline  drawing  from  lithograph — 
given  by  Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  10s.  Gd.  11. 
John  Brown,  for  best  design  for  damask 
furniture — given  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Kemp,  21.  2s. 
12.  John  Tuffnell,  for  best  design  for  600-cord 
garment  silk— given  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Gibson, 
21.  2s.  13.  Nimrod  Binns,  for  best  design  for 
silk,  Clinches  by  10  inches — given  by  Messrs, 
Bridges,  Campbell,  Harrison,  and  Lloyd,  2/.  2s. 
14.  James  Kiberd,  for  best  design  for  border 
of  tablecloth — given  by  Mr.  William  Dewar, 
1/.  Is.  15.  John  Dudley,  for  best  design  for 
the  centre  of  tablecloth — given  by  Mr.  W. 
Dewar,  1/.  Is. 

The  following  prizes  were  given  bv  the 
committee: — 

16.  To  William  Everitt,  for  best  drawing  in 
his  class — “Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Silk 
Manufacture.”  17-  Richard  Fryer,  for  best 
drawing  in  his  class — practical  perspective.  18. 
Henry  Dye,  for  best  drawing  of  his  class — 
“ Catermole’s  History  of  the  Cartoons.”  19. 
Frederick  Palmer,  for  best  drawing  of  his 
class — u Guide  to  Knowledge.” 

Some  of  the  above-mentioned  pupils  were 
exceedingly  youthful ; they  were  all  loudly 
applauded  as  they  marched  up  to  the  chair, 
and  to  many  of  them  Lord  R.  Grosvenor 
addressed  a few  words  in  a very  kind  and 
courteous  manner.  Thanks  were  then  voted 
to  the  committee  and  other  officers;  a com- 
mittee for  the  ensuing  year  was  elected,  and 
after  a tribute  had  been  paid  to  the  noble  chair- 
man for  his  services  (which  was  done  very 
warmly),  the  meeting  dispersed,  at  about  half- 
past four  o’clock.  We  should  observe  that 
this  is  only  the  second  year  of  the  school’s 


existence,  but,  from  what  occurred,  it  appears 
likely  to  meet  with  every  encouragement.  We 
cursorily  inspected  some  of  the  prize  patterns, 
and  were  really  surprised  at  their  beauty  and 
excellence. 


HISTORY  OF  LABOUR  IN  THE  BUILD- 
ING CRAFTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Convinced  by  the  tone  of  your  journal 
that  you  purpose  an  effective  advocacy  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  body  of  artisans  and  labourers 
connected  with  building,  I am  induced  to  offer  the 
subjoined  historical  facts  and  illustrations,  relative 
to  their  condition  in  past  times,  for  insertion  ; if 
favoured  with  your  attention,  I may  continue  the 
subject  down  to  our  own  day,  endeavouring  as  I 
proceed  to  bring  under  notice  causes  which  have  a 
tendency  to  affect  permanence  of  employment  and 
rates  of  wages. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

“ When  it  becomes  a question  to  ascertain  the  resources  of , 
an  empire,  the  superficial  statician  visits  the  palaces  of  its 
monarch,  its  ports,  harbours,  and  arsenals,  and  calculates 
the  numerical  amount  of  its  armies  ; but  the  sound  politician 
deduces  other  conclusions  by  investigating  the  true  sources 
of  greatness,  which  arc  found  in  the  condition  of  the  mecha- 
nical and  labouring  population.  The  first  enumerates  the  mere 
extrinsic  appendages  of  a government ; the  latter  estimates 
the  latent  strength  and  energy  of  anation.” — Rousseau. 

If  I have  rightly  rendered  the  language  of  the 
French  philosopher,  he  attached  mucli  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  those  classes  which  necessarily 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  people.  I am  of  his 
opinion  ; and,  with  this  view,  can  hardly  conceive 
a subject  more  acceptable  or  useful  to  mechanics 
and  labourers  than  a succinct  history  of  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  their  own  body,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  authentic  record  to  that  at  which 
I write.  Information  of  this  kind  has,  it  is  true, 
always  existed,  but  in  a diffused  state ; contained 
in  the  manuscript  rolls  of  times  preceding  the  art 
of  printing,  or  in  works  of  a voluminous  and  costly 
character,  not  generally  accessible. 

Facility  for  the  acquirement  of  facts  and  incidents 
of  this  description  is  more  desirable  than  may  ap- 
pear at  a first  glance,  it  is  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  enlightenment,  for  it  enables  us  to  institute  com- 
parisons borne  out  by  experience,  and  to  reason 
calmly,  but  conclusively,  upon  the  chequered  policy 
of  governments ; it  involves  also  a notice  of  the 
ancient  guilds,  or  trade  fraternities ; of  successive 
societies  formed  for  the  protection  of  trade  in- 
terests ; of  the  causes  that  have  concurred  to  neu- 
tralize their  effects,  and  as  a general  result,  will 
excite  attention  towards  the  best  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  uncertainty  both  as  to  quantity  of  employ- 
ment and  amount  of  wages,  which  now  affects  the 
most  extensive  and  useful  trades. 

While  with  respect  to  building,  the  arts,  whether 
of  construction  or  embellishment,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  progressed,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no 
structures  of  modern  date  approaching,  in  extent 
or  styles  of  ornature,  to  those  of  past  ages,  the 
condition  and  modes  of  living  of  workmen  prose- 
cuting these  arts  have  undergone  great  transitions. 
Act,  and  notwithstanding  the  multiplied  enjoyments 
which  an  increased  knowledge  has  introduced,  man- 
kind, so  far  as  indispensable  requisites  are  concerned, 
is  still  the  same ; whether  engaged  in  the  mechani- 
cal arts  or  the  pursuits  of  science,  we  all  feel  certain 
and  definite  physical  wants;  these  may  be  com- 
prised in  the  short  summary  of  food,  raiment,  and 
habitation,  and  it  will  be  my  province  to  shew  how 
far  these  have  been  procurable  by  the  wages  of 
labour  in  the  several  stages  through  which  society 
has  passed. 

I must  here  assume  it  to  be  sufficiently  understood 
that  all  wealth  and  the  concomitants  of  prosperity 
proceed  from  labour,  and  that  the  revenues  of  the 
non-producing  classes  are  available  only  in  giving 
them  the  command  of  that  labour  ; wealth  in  itself 
is  therefore  no  further  an  advantage  than  in  confining 
this  power,  and  which  various  casualties  place  more 
or  less  within  their  disposal.*  What  edifice  could 
be  raised  without  its  “ hewers  of  stone”  and 
“ drawers  of  water  ?”  Architectural  design  and 
decoration  are  preliminaries  which  admit  of  many 
modifications  by  a single  hand  ; but  no  sooner  is  a 
plan  decided  on,  than  we  must  have  recourse  to 
diggers  of  foundations  and  quarriers  of  stone.  In 
these  operations,  the  reputation  of  the  architect  may 
be  more  enviable,  but  the  labour  of  the  mason  is 
more  practically  useful;  the  ‘‘jutting  frieze”  and 
“ Corinthian  column”  generally  owe  their  solidity 
to  the  brickwork  behind  them.f 


* When  I nay  of  this  maxim  that  “ it  is  sufficiently  under- 
stood,” my  meaning  must  be  taken  as  conveying  a dictum 
as  conclusive  as  any  that  can  in  general  be  applied  to  an  ab- 
stract principle.  It  is  the  various  modes  in  which  capital  is 
brought  to  bear,  more  particularly  in  operations  upon  a large 
scale,  that  induce  intricacies  of  distinction,  which  I shall  en- 
deavour to  render  intelligible  as  I proceed. 

| EdeDj  on  the  State  of  the  Poor. 


In  the  inquiry  I propose,  little  would  be  gained  by 
referring  to  the  Saxon  and  Norman  times  of  villein- 
age, when  man,  by  a fiction  of  power,  was  deemed 
and  treated  as  the  property  of  the  territorial  lord. 
I have  to  consider  him  when,  after  centuries  of 
suffering,  he  had  been  emancipated  from  the  soil ; 
when,  having  wrenched  the  iron  collar  of  bondage 
from  his  neck,  he  stood  erect  a freeman  ! de- 
manding and  receiving  the  wages  of  his  labour ; 
still,  in  the  times  to  which  I must  necessarily  carry 
back  my  retrospect,  the  building  arts  had  but  the 
limited  operation  coinciding  with  the  divisions  of 
society.  The  Church  demanded  and  received  the 
first-fruits  of  architectural  skill,  which  indeed  she 
had  always  cultivated  within  the  frail  and  undeco- 
rated walls  of  the  first  seats  of  piety  and  learning 
in  Britain  ; the  nomenclature  of  this  period  recog- 
nized but  two  other  classes ; namely,  lord  and 
vassal.  These  terms  were  most  comprehensive,  for 
they  comprised  in  the  first  place  the  monarch  and 
his  vassal  nobles ; and  in  the  second,  the  lord  or 
baron,  and  his  dependent  serfs.  By  the  class  of 
lords,  castellated  architecture  alone  was  cultivated  ; 
the  turreted  and  machiolated  structure,  with  its 
donjon-keep,  serving  at  once  purposes  of  defiance 
and  tyranny,  and  to  perpetuate  these  distinguishing 
features  of  the  feudal  ages.  The  tenants  of  the 
church  alone  had  some  few  privileges ; the  soccage 
or  free  tenures,  in  consideration  of  fixed  chief  rents 
and  services,  encouraged  on  their  lauds,  held  out, 
by  the  improvement  thereby  originated  in  agricul- 
ture, examples  to  the  great  feudatories,  and  thus 
slowly  grew  up  a middle  order ; the  sons  and  descen- 
dants of  these  soc-men,  who  from  time  to  time 
transferred  themselves  to  villages  and  towns,  and 
followed  trading  or  handicraft  occupations,  retaining 
the  denomination  of  freemen,  with  exemption  from 
personal  thraldom. 

But  to  whatever  portion  of  history  we  turn,  we 
catch  glimpses  of  the  exercise  of  trudes  conducive 
to  the  immediate  wants  of  mankind,  and  those 
connected  with  building  were  among  the  first  and 
most  important,  a proficiency  having  been  attained, 
which  is  evident  in  the  stupendous  efforts  of  human 
skill  and  labour  perfected  at  extremely  remote 
periods.  Be  it  remembered, also,  that  with  building, 
or  more  properly,  in  the  present  stage  of  our  in- 
quiry, Masonry,  originated  the  many  auxiliary 
trades  and  professions  which  have  grown  into  prac- 
tice with  it.  Waving  abstruse  research,  and  con- 
fining myself  to  examples  existing  in  this  and  ad- 
jacent countries,  I may  point  to  the  middle  ages  as 
redundant  in  the  production  of  splendid  ecclesias- 
tical buildings,  the  work  of  a fraternity  always 
bearing  the  designation  of  Freemasons,  and  under 
which  workmen  of  this  class  continued  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  records  of  wages.  I shall  have 
occasion  to  quote,  on  the  term  Freemason,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  builders  of  old,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  modern  appellative  borne  by  a most  numerous, 
respectable,  and  benevolent  order.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  state  that  it  had  immemorial  existence 
in  the  most  ancient  kingdoms  and  states  of  the 
world.  Freemasons  probably  first  came  hither 
with  the  Roman  legions,  and  never  afterwards 
qutted  the  British  soil,  native  artisans  joining  them 
and  gradually  arriving  at  the  skill  of  their  foreign 
instructors. 

The  association  of  Freemasons  admitted  members 
of  every  .country,  but  its  government  was  peculiar 
and  administered  by  its  own  officers ; it  was  the 
concentration  of  talent  and  unity  of  action  of  this 
body  that  enabled  them  to  achieve  the  Gothic 
style  in  all  its  varieties,  and  to  embody  those  sub- 
lime conceptions  of  religious  architecture  which  all 
experience  has  proved  to  be  most  congruous  to  the 
devotional  aspirations  of  man.  When  a building 
was  to  be  erected , these  artists  and  artisans,  for  they 
united  both  qualifications,  formed  an  encampment 
of  huts  around  the  site,  where  they  continued  until 
it  was  reared ; allowing  none  but  recognized 
members  to  engage  in  the  work.  It  is  certain  that 
the  ancient  Freemasons  present  the  first  example 
of  a fraternity  or  guild  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  planning  and  executing  large  works  ; and 
detachments  or  parties  of  this  body  ranged  through- 
out Europe,  wherever  their  services  were  required, 
and  sufficient  inducements  could  be  held  out  to 
them. 

Vindex. 

(To  be  continued.) 


East  Coast  Line  of  Railway  to  Scotland. 
— Sir  Robert  Peel  last  week  gave  audience  to  Mr. 
Hudson,  chairman  of  the  York  and  North  Midland 
and  Newcastle  and  Darlington  Railway  Companies  ; 
Mr.  H.  Hinu,  M.P.  for  Newcastle;  Mr.  Lowther, 
M.P.  for  York;  Mr.  Hodgson,  M.P.  for  Berwick, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  civil  engineer;  when 
Mr.  Hudson  explained  his  plan  for  continuing  the 
line  of  railway,  now  nearly  completed,  from  Lon- 
don to  Newcastle,  forward  to  Berwick,  and  thence 
to  Edinburgh,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  government, 
j The  deputation  was  very  courteously  received. 
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ST.  PETER'S,  ROME. 


The  most|  magnificent  structure  that  now 
exists  in  perfect  splendour  is  the  church  at 
Rome,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  It  is  indeed  a 

temple  in  which  man  can  pour  forth  his  sup- 
pliant prayers  to  the  great  Redeemer  o.  his 
people,  with  a recollection  that  all  that  genius 
could  invent  and  art  could  execute,  have  been 
eagerly  sought  to  raise  it  above  buildings  de- 
voted to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  It  is 
adorned  with  the  most  exquisite  taste  ; it  is 
rich  with  everv  ornament  that  lavish  wealth 
could  obtain.  A model  of  this  splendid  build- 
ing is  at  the  present  moment  exhibiting  in 
Pall-mall,  immediately  opposite  the  Opera 
House,  and  a more  faithful  representation  could 
not  by  possibility  be  seen.  Not  only  is  the 
external  appearance  of  the  noble  colonnade  ot 
Bernini,  the  portico,  the  dome,  admirably 
shewn  to  the  spectator,  but  by  a most  ingenious 
contrivance  the  aisles  are  opened,  and  all  those 
wonders  of  the  world,  the  paintings,  the  mo- 
saics, the  sculptures,  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, the  chapels,  the  gorgeous  ornaments  in 
gold,  in  marble,  in  lapis  lazuli,  in  stucco  and 
bronze,  are  distinctly  rendered  visible  to  the 
eye.  This  marvellous  work  is  the  production 
of  the  celebrated  Gambassini,  a name  highly 
estimated  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy  for 
his  extraordinary  talents  as  a modeller.  Dur- 
ing fifteen  years  he  bestowed  incessant  labour 
and  attention  to  this  great  object,  and  the  re- 
sult is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  art  of  its  kind 
now  in  existence.  The  model  is  reduced  to  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  original  size  of  the  struc- 
ture • it  is  executed  in  ivory  and  in  wood  ; it 
may  fairly  be  ranked  amongst  the  great  works 
of  Italy,  which  maintain  for  it  so  high  a rank 

in  art.  , . , , 

The  first  inspection  exhibits  the  grand  se- 


micircular colonnade  of  Bernini,  which  en- 
closes the  piazza  or  area  of  the  church,  within 
which  is  the  Egyptian  obelisk,  and  two  mag- 
nificent fountains.  The  colonnade  is  com- 
posed of  four  orders  of  pillars,  each  fifty  feet  in 
height,  surmounted  by  a balustrade,  on  which 
are  placed  200  statues,  each  ten  feet  high. 
Two  lateral  entrances  conduct  to  the  church, 
and  have  likewise  statues  on  their  summit. 
Two  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  executed 
by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  adorn  the  white  marble 
staircase.  The  portico  in  front,  the  balustrade, 
with  the  twelve  apostles  twenty  feet  high,  the 
five  doors,  and  the  grand  balcony  from  which 
the  Pope  pronounces  his  benediction, — all  the 
rich  architectural  ornaments, — are  given  with 
a minute  fidelity,  which  those  who  have  fre- 
quently seen  the  grand  original  must  fully  ap- 
preciate. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  displayed  with 
equal  accuracy,  and  is  of  course  an  object  of 
deeper  interest;  for  even  those  who  have  not 
visited  the  great  city  are  familiar  with  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  venerable  Basilica;  but  to  be 
enabled  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  vastness 
of  the  interior,  and  the  rich  assemblage  con- 
tained within  the  walls,  the  model  of  which  we 
speak  must  be  seen  ; and  a better  means  of 
gratifying  ardent  curiosity  could  not  have  been 
devised.  So  admirable  are  all  the  proportions 
of  this  building,  and  so  wonderfully  adapted 
are  the  ornaments,  that  the  first  view  of  St. 
Peter’s  seldom  excites  astonishment;  it  is  only 
when  the  details  are  entered  upon  that  this 
feeling  bursts  upon  the  mind.  Thirteen  cha- 
pels are  contained  within,  each  boasting  works 
of  art  of  the  greatest  men  that  have  lived  in 
the  tide  of  time.  In  the  first  chapel  stands 
the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  Statue  ot 


Piety;  and  there  is  situated  the  tomb  of  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden.  In  the  second  chapel  is  one 
of  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  world,  St. 
Sebastian,  by  Domenichino.  In  the  third  cha- 
pel is  St.  Jerome,  by  Domenichino  ; the  Depo- 
sition, by  Caravaggio.  In  the  fourth  is  a mo- 
saic, by  Pietro  Subleyras,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship. The  fifth  contains  the  Erasmus  of 
Poussin.  The  sixth  the  St.  Petronilla  of  Gu- 
ercino.  The  seventh  is  St.  Peters  chair,  sup- 
ported by  four  statues,  each  twenty-two  feet  in 
height,  in  bronze,  executed  by  Bernini.  Eighth, 
the  picture  of  St.  Peter  curing  the  Lame,  by 
Mancini.  The  ninth,  St  Peter,  by  Guido;  St. 
Francis,  bv  Domenichino.  The  tenth  is  the 
Clementine  Chapel.  The  eleventh  has  the 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Conception,  by  Bian- 
chi.  The  twelfth  has  the  tomb  of  the  last  of 
the  Stuart  family,  by  Canova  ; and  in  the  thir- 
teenth is  the  Baptism  of  St.  John,  by  Carlo 
Maratti.  We  have  enumerated  a few  only  of 
the  glories  of  each  chapel ; for  were  we  to 
pursue  the  subject  as  far  as  it  would  admit,  we 
should  require  a large  catalogue  of  description. 
Besides  these,  we  have  every  opportunity  af- 
forded us  of  forming  an  idea  of  the  grand  cu- 
pola, adorned  with  lapis  lazuli,  and  mosaics 
exquisitely  executed  by  great  masters  of  art. 
The  great  altar,  the  confession,  the  vaults,  the 
statue  of  St.  Peter,  all  are  worthy  of  minute 
inspection  ; and  we  feel  a pleasure  in  express- 
ing our  conviction,  that  there  does  not  exist  a 
more  perfect  work  of  art  than  the  model  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peters,  so  admirably  executed 
by  Gambassini.  We  have  little  doubt  that  as 
it  has  been  the  favourite  theme  of  admiration 
of  Italy  and  of  France,  it  will  be  regarded 
with  the  same  feeling  in  England. 
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Our  columns  of  this  day  record  the  ac- 
count of  a strange  outbreak  and  conflict  in 
Manchester  among  the  briekmakers,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which,  and  as  to  the  cause  origi- 
nating it,  we  have  little  or  no  information 
upon.  We  dare  say  the  matter  grows  out  of 
some  real  ground  of  complaint,  but  it  will  be 
laid  hold  of  bv  many,  as  an  argument  against 
the  labourers,  and  turned  to  a use  the  very  op- 
posite of  that  which,  in  our  judgment,  the 
case  calls  for.  Many  will  look  upon  the  inge- 
nious inventions  which  we  now  give  a descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of,  as  a fitting  visitation  ; 
they  will  argue  from  the  labourers’  outbreak 
to  the  brickmaking  machine,  as  from  cause  to 
effect,  and  assign  for  the  stimulus  of  invention 
the  imposed  necessity  arising  out  of  this  re- 
bellious conduct  of  the  briekmakers.  We,  who 
are  lookers  on  upon  threatened  loosenings  and 
rendings  of  the  ties  that  bind  society  together, 
see  far  different  causes  of  progress  and  change, 
and  we  are  not  indisposed  to  hail  these  appa- 
rently threatening  agents,  in  certain  cases,  as 
the  best  auxiliaries  and  friends  of  labour. 
Brute  labour,  and  the  brute  intellect  which 
too  frequently  accompanies  it,  is  not  to 
be  coveted  as  an  element  in  the  social  con- 
stitution of  this  extraordinary  country. 

Frequently  have  our  hearts  bled  to  see  the 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES. 


degrading  labour  to  which  the  brick-field  has 
subjected  our  species,  and  most  revolting  of  all, 
to  see  women  put  to  the  drudgery  of  horses 
and  engines;  little  children  too,  who  in  a 
country  like  this  should  be  at  school,  disguised 
past  recognition  in  the  mixed  sweat  and  plas- 
terings of  clay  and  mud  which  encumbered 
their  attenuated  frames,  and  we  wished  in  our 
hearts  frequently  that  machinery  could  have 
its  unimpeded  course,  rather  than  such  viola- 
tions of  propriety  should  offend  the  eye  and 
the  understanding.  The  brick-yard  should  be 
what  we  have  pleaded  for  on  a former  occasion,  ; 
an  artistic  manufactory ; and  those  who  have  j 
seen  the  specimens  that  have  greeted  our  eves  ! 
of  late,  of  beautiful  products  from  the  kiln  | 
and  the  pottery,  and  who  will  glance  over  the  i 
designs  of  ancient  brick  and  tile-work,  will  I 
readily  understand  us  that  it  can  be  such.  All  ! 
that  toilsome  heavy  drudgery  of  excavating  and  | 
preparing  the  clay,  the  moulding  and  pressing  : 
of  the  bricks,  may  and  ought  to  lie  done  by  the 
same  process  as  we  propel  or  draw  our  carts,  , 
with  yoked  beasts,  or  by  the  untiring  agency  of 
steam,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  calling  attention  to  these  inventions  of 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  as  admirably 
adapted  for  accomplishing  purposes  so  conge-  ' 
nial  to  humanity.  I 


The  machines  act  with  great  simplicity,  yet 
with  the  utmost  accuracy.  The  one  used  for 
tile-making  consists  mainly  of  two  iron  cylin- 
ders, over  which  webs  or  bands  of  moleskin  or 
other  suitable  cloth  are  made  to  pass.  By  this 
arrangement  the  clay  is  pressed  into  a web  of 
uniform  thickness,  without  adhering  to  the 
cylinders.  It  is  then  carried  over  a covered 
wheel,  slightly  curved  on  the  rim,  and  begins 
to  assume  the  bent  shape  of  a draining-tile;  a 
tendency  which  is  increased  by  several  unex- 
pensive  but  effectual  contrivances  : and  the 
tiles  are  polished  and  finished  by  passing- 
through  three  graduated  iron  moulds  of  horse- 
shoe form  ; being  at  the  same  time  moistened 
from  a cistern  on  the  top  of  the  machine,  as 
shewn  below.  The  tiles  are  then  cut  off,  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  to  such  length  as 
may  be  required  (fifteen  inches  being  generally 
recommended  as  the  most  profitable  and  con- 
venient), and  they  are  carried  on  to  anyrequisite 
distance  by  an  endless  web;  and  from  thence  are 
placed  by  two  lads  into  the  drying-shelves, 
flat  tiles,  or  soles,  arc  formed  in  precisely  the 
same  manner;  except  that  they  are  partially 
divided  into  two  portions  while  passing  through 
the  moulds,  the  quantity  of  clay  required  for 
one  draining-tile  being  the  same  as  for  two 
soles. 


At  first,  these  machines  were  constructed  on  j 
a larger  scale,  and,  where  the  demand  is  great, 
that  method  is  preferred  ; but  by  recent  im- 
provements, the  apparatus  is  brought  down  to 
the  power  of  a common  labourer,  not  neces- 
sarily acquainted  with  the  process  of  tile- 
making,  and  it  is  thus  made  available  in  the 
drainage  of  private  estates,  where  even  only  a 
moderate  supply  is  required.  The  draining- 
tiles  are  made  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  per  1 
minute,  and  are  completely  formed  and  finished  1 


by  the  operation,  this  machine  being  the  only  j 
one  capable  of  effecting  that  object.  It  is  : 
stated  the  articles  are  much  better  in  quality  j 
and  cheaper  than  those  made  in  any  other 
way. 

The  great  body  of  our  readers  are,  however, 
more  interested  in  the  brick  machinery;  and 
we  would  earnestly  recommend  them  to  satisfy 
themselves  of  the  value  of  Lord  Tweeddale’s 
discovery,  especially,  now  that  the  machine  is 
reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  being  worked  bv 


hand,  and  by  ordinary  labourers  and  boys. 
All  previous  attempts  to'  manufacture  bricks ‘by 
machinery  have  failed,  because  it  has  always  been 
thought  necessary  to  use  moulds  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  article.  The  Tweeddale  machinery 
is  quite  independent  of  this  process,  as  the 
bricks  take  their  shape  in  descending  between 
the  cylinders,  being  cut  off  quite  clean  by  a 
very  ingenious  arrangement,  and  received  on 
palate-boards  which  are  removed  for  drying  in 
the  usual  way. 


Both  the  brick  and  tile  machines  are  free 
from  the  usual  objection  of  being  intricate. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  easy 
in  operation,  portable,  and  not  liable  to  de- 
rangement. The  machines  will  produce  any 


number  of  goods,  the  quantity  being  governed 
only  by  the  facilities  for  removal  when  made  ; 
and  we  really  consider  the  discovery  of  this 
excellent  principle  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  building  world. 


A company  has  been  formed,  with  numerous 
establishments  of  their  own;  but  they  also 
grant  licenses  to  the  trade  and  to  private  in- 
dividuals. 
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MASTER  CARPENTERS'  SOCIETY.— NEW 
BUILDING  ACT. 

A very  numerous  meeting  of  the  above 
society  was  held  at  the  Freemasons  Tavern 
on  Wednesday  last,  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
committee  upon  the  new  Buildings  Act.  The 
chairman,  Mr.  H.  Biers,  having  read  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  the  same  was  unani- 
mously received  and  adopted. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  then  voted  to 
the  committee,  with  a request  that  they  would 
continue  their  valuable  services  and  endeavour 
to  urge  upon  Government,  or  by  petitions  to 
Parliament,  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  the 
importance  of  the  several  alterations  in  the 
new  act,  as  set  out  in  the  appendix  to  the 
report,  together  with  some  other  alterations,  as 
suggested  by  the  meeting. 


PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

We  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  following  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
smoke  nuisance,  addressed  by  Mr.  A.  Booth 
to  the  new  commission  appointed  by  her 
Majesty  for  inquiring  into  the  health  of  towns 
and  the  causes  of  their  deterioration.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  subject  will  be  continued  in 
a series  of  similar  reports  by  the  author.  It  is 
addressed  to  Henry  Hobhouse,  Esq.,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission,  through  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

Willow  Cottage,  Putney-common, 
Surrey,  May  10,  18-13. 

Sir, — Presuming  that  the  new  commission 
appointed  by  her  Majesty,  for  inquiring  into 
the  health  of  towns,  of  which  you  are  the  se- 
cretary, will  undertake  the  investigation  of  all 
the  evils  with  which  crowded  towns  and  vici- 
nities are  affected,  with  the  means  offered  for 
their  prevention,  I am  induced  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  her  Majesty’s 
commission  to  some  of  the  evil  effects  of 
smoke,  and  the  means  which  are  in  existence 
for  its  suppression,  confident  that  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  the  same  will  be  one 
of  the  earliest  matters  which  will  come  before 
their  consideration. 

Having  paid  much  attention  to  the  various 
departments  of  chemical  investigation  con- 
nected with  public  health  and  personal  com- 
fort, I have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  few  which  claim  more  attention  than 
the  subject  of  smoke,  and  that  whilst  means 
exist  for  its  prevention,  on  no  subject  is  legis- 
lative interference  more  required,  on  account 
of  the  unprotected  state  in  which  the  sufferers 
from  the  nuisance  are  left  from  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  the  laws.  Such  smoke  arises 
chiefly  from  the  chimneys  of  the  furnaces, 
manufactories,  and  other  establishments  with 
which  every  thickly-populated  district  abounds, 
and  from  those  in  the  suburbs,  which  have 
extended  with  the  increase  of  population.  The 
effect  of  this  smoke,  in  a medical  point  of 
_ view,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  very  injurious, 

% as  by  the  sooty  particles  depositing  upon  the 
skin,  they  interfere  with  its  natural  functional 
action,  whilst  their  inhalation  into  the  lungs  is 
of  the  worst  effects  in  producing  pulmonary 
consumption,  and  further  in  the  aggravation  of 
such  and  other  constitutional  disorders.  In 
another  point  of  view,  its  effect  upon  the 
general  health  of  the  community  is  very  con- 
spicuous, as  by  soiling  their  furniture  and 
clothes,  and  injuring  their  property,  it  renders 
the  poorer  classes,  who  are  most  exposed  to  its 
evil  influence,  less  attentive  to  their  cleanliness 
and  personal  appearance,  and  as  a consequence, 
to  the  means  for  the  preservation  of  their 
health. 

Although  no  manufactory  of  a general  or  ex- 
clusive character  is  carried  on  in  the  metro- 
polis, there  are  several  which,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  smoke  that  is  emitted  from  the  chimneys 
of  their  furnaces,  inflict  considerable  mischief 
in  the  different  districts  in  which  they  are 
situated.  As  the  principal  of  such  manufac- 
tories and  establishments,  may  be  enumerated, 
gas-works,  breweries  and  distilleries,  soap- 
boilers and  tallow-chandlers,  sugar-refineries, 
engineering  establishments  and  foundries,  be- 
sides saw-mills,  paper-manufactories,  dye  and 
colour  works,  chemical  manufactories,  coke- 


furnaces,  limekilns,  silk  and  flour  mills,  and 
for  a variety  of  other  processes.  These  esta- 
blishments are  distributed  all  over  the  metro- 
polis, whilst  the  smoke  which  they  emit 
greatly  affects  the  different  districts  in  which 
they  are  situated.  ‘ In  some  of  the  more 
densely-populated  and  ill-ventilated  districts, 
the  effects  are  probably  less  apparent  to  the 
senses,  though  they  add  materially  to  the  evils 
under  which  the  inhabitants  labour,  and  equally 
affect  the  sanitory  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 
Confined  and  close  districts,  in  addition  to 
other  evils,  thus  become  the  repository  of  dirt 
distributed  throughout  the  atmosphere,  where, 
however,  its  effects  may  notbeso  sensibly  traced 
as  in  districts  where  proper  ventilation  and  the 
cleanliness  of  the  inhabitants  are  better  attended 
to.  Such  are  the  sites  in  which  the  five  lead- 
ing descriptions  of  establishments  are  princi- 
pally situate  ; but  the  extension  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  metropolis  have  recently  filled  with 
houses  and  inhabitants  many  of  those  districts 
which  were  formerly,  and  indeed,  even  until 
lately,  considered  suburban.  In  many  of  these, 
manufactories  have  been  established  in  places 
which  a few  years  ago  were  almost  a waste, 
but  are  now  thickly  populated.  As  an  instance, 
may  be  cited  the  comparatively  limited  district 
near  the  river  Thames,  adjacent  to  the  Belve- 
dere-road, in  Lambeth  (better  perhaps  known 
as  Pedlar’s-acre,  and  Narrow-wall),  extending 
to  the  York-road,  and  parts  in  its  proximity, 
where  many  houses  of  a superior  description, 
tenanted  by  persons  ot  a superior  rank  of  life, 
have  been  erected.  The  effects  of  these  are 
very  palpable  to  passengers,  and  obnoxious  to 
the  surrounding  inhabitants.  Amongst  other 
chimneys  which  vomit  forth  their  volumes  of 
denseandblack  smoke,  to  the  contamination  of 
the  atmosphere,  deterioration  of  property,  and 
injury  to  health,  are  those  from  two  breweries, 
two  shot-manufactories,  six  saw-mills,  one 
black  lead  manufactory,  one  engineering  esta- 
blishment, two  connected  with  the  Lambeth 
water-works,  two  flour-mills,  one  emery,  and 
one  India  rubber  manufactory,  two  glass-manu- 
factories, two  coke-ovens,  one  limekiln,  one 
lead-factory,  &c. : whilst  from  the  circumstance 
previously  alluded  to,  the  district  of  St. 
George’s  in  the  East  is  not  apparently  so  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  smoke  given  off  by  the 
chimneys  attached  to  tlie  different  sugar-refine- 
ries. The  extension  of  chimneys  attached  to 
the  various  saw-mills  and  sugar-refineries  adja- 
cent to  the  Regent’s  Canal,  in  the  City-road, 
has  seriously  depreciated  property  and  injured 
vegetation  in  Islington  and  its  vicinity.  The 
banks  of  the  river  Thames,  from  Blackwall  to 
Battersea,  and  even  as  far  as  Richmond,  have 
the  last  few  years  been  equally  affected,  as  can 
be  testified  by  the  market-gardeners  and  other 
growers  of  produce.  T he  evils  of  smoke  are 
very  apparent  in  other  localities,  and  the  luxu- 
ries of  royalty  are  not  exempt  from  the  noxious 
effluvia  given  off  from  the  chimney  of  a 
brewery  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  Within  the  most  circum- 
scribed part  of  the  city,  no  less  than  seven 
chimneys,  attached  to  steam-engines  belonging 
to  printing  establishments,  emit  the  combustible 
parts  of  their  fuel  into  New-street-square  and 
the  neighbouring  districts  of  Fleet-street  and 
Holborn.  The  Grove  and  neighbourhood  of 
Great  Guildford-street,  in  Southwark,  have  long 
been  the  seat  of  foundries  and  other  establish- 
ments, emitting  large  quantities  ot  smoke  from 
their  furnaces,  which  though  not  so  seriously 
felt  upon  the  spot,  is  yet,  by  particular  direc- 
tions of  the  wind,  driven  off  to  the  vicinity  of 
respectable  houses.  How  much,  however,  the 
quantity  of  smoke  may  be  lessened  or  wholly 
suppressed,  the  atmosphere  rendered  more 
pure,  the  cleanliness  of  the  district  and  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants  assured,  is  seen  in  the 
chimney  under  which  a patent  furnace  recently 
invented  by  Mr.  John  Juckes  is  in  operation, 
at  the  engineering  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Easton  and  Amos,  at  the  Grove,  which,  without 
the  slightest  semblance  of  smoke,  affords  a 
singular  contrast  with  the  chimneys  of  other 
furnaces  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Smithfield,  in  proximity  of  St. 
John-street,  affords  another  such  a decided  con- 
trast in  the  chimney  attached  to  one  of  the 
furnaces  in  the  stearine-candle  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Palmer,  in  Great  Sutton-street,  from 
which  not  the  slightest  particle  of  smoke  is 
emitted,  whilst  a chimney  attached  to  a brewery 
within  sight  (along  with  many  others)  expel 
soot  of  the  most  dense  and  obnoxious  kind. 


Smithfield  itself  is  annoyed  particularly  bv  the 
furnaces  attached  to  two  distilleries,  which,  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  vomit  forth  im- 
mense volumes  of  smoke,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  salesmen  and  others  frequenting  it 
for  purposes  of  business.  So  anxious  are 
these  for  its  suppression,  that  a memorial  to 
the  Metropolitan  Improvement  Society  was 
recently  got  up  for  its  suppression,  which  would 
have  been  extensively  signed  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  offending  parties  are  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  present  law,  as,  had  they 
been  within  its  cognizance,  the  persons 
aggrieved  had  expressed  their  intention  to  de- 
fray the  costs  of  prosecution. 

In  my  observations  upon  smoke  and  its 
effects,  as  contrasted  between  a common  fur- 
nace or  fireplace  on  the  ordinary  plans  of  com- 
bustion, and  the  vapour  found  in  the  chimney 
attached  to  a furnace  of  Mr.  Jucke’s  construc- 
tion (the  most  perfect  of  any  which  I have 
seen  in  operation),  I am  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a very  heterogeneous  compound.  In 
the  state  as  emitted  from  the  imperfect  com- 
bustion of  coal  in  the  fire-grate,  or  common 
furnace,  it  consists  of  bituminous  and  resinous 
matters,  carbon  in  an  uncombined  state,  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide,  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  ammonia, 
sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  water, 
and  probably  cyanagen  gas,  most  of  which  are 
the  results  of  imperfect  combustion.  The  chief 
source  of  the  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  regards  health,  from  the  diffusion  of  smoke, 
is  probably  in  the  mechanical  impurities ; as 
the  bituminous  and  resinous  and  carbonaceous 
particles  of  the  coal,  which  escape  combustion 
from  the  unequal  application  of  heat.  It  is 
these  which  deface  our  buildings,  soil  the  skin 
and  clothes,  and  impede  the  circulation  both 
in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  by  depositing 
on  the  skin  or  cuticle,  and  impeding  its  na- 
tural action.  The  action  of  these  mechanical 
impurities  is  much  greater  than  is  generally 
considered,  by  their  closing  the  channels  of  cu- 
taneous respiration,  and  their  effects  upon  the 
large  surface  of  the  lungs  exposed  to  their  in- 
fluence. On  this  point,  however,  the  testimony 
of  medical  experience  and  evidence  will  be 
more  convincing  to  the  honourable  commis- 
sioners than  my  own,  although  I cannot  let  it 
pass  without  a casual  observation.  The  effects 
of  the  sooty  particles  upon  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles are  in  many  respects  analogous,  although 
the  latter  suffer  most,  because  animals  have  the 
power  of  cleansing  themselves  to  some  extent 
by  their  powers  of  locomotion.  The  best  ob- 
servers inform  me  that  evergreens  suffer  most, 
from  the  adhesion  of  the  soot  to  the  resinous 
exudation  from  their  leaves  ; but  nothing  per- 
haps better  exhibits  the  probable  effects  of  this 
deposit  on  the  animal  economy  than  the  in- 
stance of  daily  observation  on  the  wool  of 
sheep  a3  seen  in  the  great  contrast  of  those  at 
Smithfield  Market,  in  the  clear  wool  of  those 
from  the  uncontaminated  atmosphere  of  the 
country,  as  compared  with  those  from  the  pas- 
turages in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropo 
lis,  and  equally  so  with  those  grazing  in  Hyde 
Park  or  Kensington  Gardens.  The  chemical 
impurities  of  the  atmosphere,  although  less  un- 
derstood, are  probably  of  equal  interest.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  their  diffusion,  even  in 
very  minute  proportions,  is  productive  of  injury 
to  the  animal  economy,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  action  upon  the  delicate  fabrics  of  in- 
organic substances,  as  shewn  in  the  deterioia- 
tion  of  our  finest  specimens  of  sculpture  and 
art.  Amongst  these  chemical  impurities  it  is 
only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  effects  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen ; and  it  is  certain  that  the  effects 
assigned  to  coal  smoke,  in  the  purification  of 
the  atmosphere,  are  more  than  counteracted^ 
by  these  compounds,  and  others  perhaps  ot 
more  recondite  origin.  Ammonia,  particularly, 
is  a product  of  some  importance,  as  one  ot 
the  results  of  imperfect  combustion  in  rooms  or 
in  a limited  atmosphere,  as,  were  the  hydrogen 
burnt,  the  nitrogen  which  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  it  would  escape  up  the  chimney  un- 
combined. It  is  a great  source  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fine  fabrics  and  elaborate  colours, 
of  which  some  of  our  finest  works  of  art  are 
constituted.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  exists  largely 
in  the  atmosphere,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  action 
upon  test-papers.  It  also  exercises  a very 
powerful  action  upon  works  of  art,  by  which 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  limner  are  soon 
defaced  and  destroyed.  It  also  acts  powerfully 
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upon  calcareous  and  silicious  matters,  and  is 
one  cause  of  the  speedy  decay  of  statuary  and 
works  of  art.  I am  inclined  to  add  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  to  this  list  of  noxious  substances, 
emanating  from  smoke,  which  produce  effects 
upon  the  animal  economy,  analogous  to  those 
upon  vegetable  matters,  which  are  objects  ot 
every-day  observation. 

Having  thus  alluded  to  the  most  palpable 
effects  of  smoke  upon  the  animal  economy,  the 
next  object  of  consideration  is,  as  to  how  its 
formation  may  be  prevented.  I enter  not  here 
into  the  disputed  point,  as  to  whether  coal 
smoke  can  be  burnt  after  it  has  been  actually 
formed,  but  only  to  the  consideration  of  the 
means  by  which  its  distribution  in  the  atmo- 
sphere may  be  prevented.  That  the  amount  ot 
smoke  may  be  much  diminished  in  a common 
furnace,  and  a greater  economy  of  fuel  as  a na- 
tural consequence  be  effected,  there  is  no  doubt. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  regulating  the 
amount  of  fuel  with  greater  care  than  is  gene- 
rally taken,  and  supplying  it  at  more  frequent 
intervals.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  quantity 
of  smoke  emitted  from  furnace  chimneys  va- 
ries much  with  the  state  of  the  fire,  being 
greatest  when  a mass  of  fresh  fuel  is  thrown 
on,  and  least  when  the  fire  has  burned  clear, 
or  the  fuel  is  fully  ignited.  Attention  to  this 
circumstance  on  the  part  of  the  stoker  will 
greatly  diminish  the  nuisance,  because  if  he 
throw  on  the  fresh  fuel  in  a thin  layer,  it  will 
he  the  sooner  perfectly  ignited ; and  by  laying 
it  in  the  fore-part  of  the  furnace,  the  dense 
smoke  arising  from  it  has  to  pass  over  that 
part  of  the  fire  which  is  in  a state  of  more  per- 
fect combustion,  and  is  thereby  in  a great  mea- 
sure consumed.  This  is  the  principle  of  many 
of  the  contrivances  introduced  or  suggested  as 
smoke-consuming  furnaces,  particularly  those 
which  have  been  designed  on  the  additional 
plan  for  the  right  feeding  of  the  fire,  without 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  stoker. 

The  means  for  obviating  the  smoke  nui- 
sance has  attracted  much  attention  from  pri- 
vate individuals  and  public  bodies,  the  former 
giving  impulse  to  much  scientific  ingenuity, 
and  the  latter  to  active  remonstrance  and  able 
suggestions.  Little,  however,  has  as  yet  been 
done  in  remedying  the  evil,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  two  causes, — the  imperfection  of 
all  the  plans  in  existence  for  remedying  the 
evils  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer,  and 
the  deficiency  of  legislation  upon  the  subject. 
The  progress  of  scientific  ingenuity  and  me- 
chanical improvement  has,  however,  at  last 
devised  means  for  its  accomplishment;  and 
nothing  now  remains  but  for  the  Legislature 
to  enforce  enactments  which  will  at  once  be 
beneficial  to  the  consumer  and  advantageous 
in  the  preservation  of  public  health.  I hese 
circumstances  I embodied  in  the  following 
petition,  w'hich  is  now  in  course  of  active  sig- 
nature throughout  the  metropolis  : — 

“ To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

“ The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Metropolis  and  its  vicinity  humbly 
sheweth, 

“That  your  Petitioners  are  assured,  from 
their  own  experience  as  well  as  observation, 
that  much  injury  results  to  the  health  as  well 
as  to  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  by  the’ extensive  diffusion  of  smoke 
in  the  atmosphere  from  the  furnaces  of  the 
various  manufactories  in  all  its  numerously 
populated  districts.  That  the  effects  of  this 
smoke  are,  in  a medical  point  of  view,  very 
injurious,  as,  by  the  sooty  particles  depositing 
upon  the  skin,  they  interfere  with  its  natural 
functional  action,  whilst  their  inhalation  into 
the  lungs  is  of  the  worst  effect  in  producing 
pulmonary  complaints,  and  further,  in  the 
aggravation  of  such  and  other  constitutional 
disorders  ; that  it  is  noxious  to  them,  by  soil- 
ing their  clothes  and  injuring  the  furniture 
of  their  houses;  that  through  its  effects,  the 
goods  of  many  tradesmen,  particularly  those 
dealing  in  the  lighter  and  more  delicate  fa- 
brics of  manufacture,  are  greatly  depreciated 
in  value  and  quality  ; and  that  its  evil  effects 
upon  vegetation  are  most  apparent  by  the 
recession  of  some  of  its  most  important  pro- 
ducts from  those  suburban  districts  in  which 
they  formerly  grew  and  flourished. 

“ That  your  Petitioners  are  convinced  that 
the  extensive  diffusion  of  smoke  in  the  at- 
mosphere, particularly  in  districts  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  is  a 


great  bar  to  the  improvement  of  their  moral 
and  social  condition. 

“ That  your  Petitioners  beg  humbly  to 
draw  the  attention  of  your  Honourable  House 
to  the  circumstance,  that  there  exist  plans  by 
which  this  nuisance  may  he  wholly  prevented 
in  manufactories  and  all  other  large  establish- 
ments where  furnaces  are  employed,  and  that 
to  the  great  saving  of  the  manufacturer.  1 hat 
in  certain  districts  where  these  are  employed, 
the  effects  are  at  once  seen  in  contrast  with 
the  immense  volumes  of  smoke  given  oft  by 
furnaces  where  no  such  means  have  been 
adopted ; from  which  your  Petitioners  are  con- 
vinced, that  if  some  such  plan  were  brought 
into  general  adoption,  even  as  regards  the 
smoke  from  manufactories  alone,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  London  and  its  environs  would  be 
much  clearer  and  more  salutary  than  it  is  at 
present. 

“ That  your  Petitioners  also  humbly  beg  to 
draw  the  attention  of  your  Honourable  House 
to  the  present  inefficient  state  of  legislation  on 
the  subject  as  far  as  the  metropolis  is  con- 
cerned. Your  Petitioners  would  represent 
to  your  Honourable  House,  that  whilst  the 
local  acts  of  Derby  and  other  towns  give  a 
power  of  summary  process  where  the  evil  is 
complained  of  and  substantiated,  the  chances 
of  obtaining  redress  are  very  difficult  and 
remote  in  the  metropolis,  the  only  means  of 
such  redress  being  by  action  at  common  law, 
or  by  the  act  of  George  IV.,  cap.  41,  com- 
monly known  as  Michael  Angelo  I aylor  s 
Act,  which,  however,  only  applies  to  nuisances 
from  smoke  in  cases  where  steam-engines  are 
employed,  whilst,  by'  the  former,  an  indict- 
ment cannot  be  sustained  after  the  nuisance 
has  been  in  existence  for  a period  of  twenty 
years.  Your  Petitioners  are  therefore  pre- 
cluded from  that  prompt  mode  of  relief,  which, 
if  provided  and  enforced,  would,  they  are 
convinced,  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  health 
and  comforts  of  themselves  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  metropolis  generally. 

“ Your  Petitioners  would  further  state  to 
your  Honourable  House,  their  impression,  that 
the  present  means  of  remedy  have  been  in- 
operative, and  no  further  or  more  stringent 
legislative  measures  have  been  enacted,  trom 
the  circumstance  that  scientific  ingenuity  had 
not  devised  any  plan  by  which  the  evils  might 
be  prevented.  Your  Petitioners,  however,  beg 
to  assure  your  Honourable  House  that  such 
means  do  now  exist;  and  they  approach  your 
Honourable  House  with  confidence,  that  whilst 
any  legislative  measures  for  the  easy  remedy- 
ing the  evil  would  be  attended  with  great  ad- 
vantages to  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer, 
in  his  saving  of  what  is  now  a positive  loss,  to 
the  deterioration  to  a great  extent  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

“ Your  Petitioners  further  express  their 
hope,  that  whilst  the  attention  of  Parliament  is 
devoted  to  many  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  metropolis,  this  subject  may  attract  its  due 
attention, from  the  manifold  evils  which  smoke 
inflicts,  in  impairing  health,  destroying  or  in- 
juring vegetation,  defacing  public  monuments 
and  works  of  art,  rendering  property  less  va- 
luable, and  depreciating  the  qualities  of  furni- 
ture, soiling  clothes  and  apparel,  and  rendering 
the  poor  less  attentive  to  their  personal  appear- 
ance, and,  as  a consequence,  to  their  social 
condition. 

“ Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  and 
earnestly  appeal  to  your  Honourable  House  to 
devise  such  means  as  in  your  wisdom  you  may 
think  fit  for  remedying  the  evils  of  which  they 
complain. 

“ And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
will  ever  pray.” 

That  public  attention  is  anxiously  drawn  to 
the  subject,  that  they  are  prepared  to  adopt  any 
practical  suggestions  or  improvements,  and  to 
give  support  to  any  legislative  measures  that 
might  be  adopted,  is  evident  from  the  number 
of  inventions  which  within  the  last  few  years 
have  been  introduced,  with  the  object  of  econo- 
mizing fuel  and  preventing  the  formation  of 
smoke.  Unfortunately,  this  feeling  has  been 
but  too  little  encouraged  by  corporate  or 
public  bodies.  The  corporation  of  London 
recently  issued  a report  upon  the  subject, 
pointing  out  the  best  smoke-consuming  plans 
(hen  in  operation,  with  recommendations  for 
their  adoption,  on  the  grounds  of  economy  to 
the  consumer  and  as  regarded  the  public 
health.  Here,  however,  they  suffered  the 
matter  to  drop,  without  in  any  instance  en- 


| forcing  the  statutes  as  by  law  provided.  The 
! Metropolitan  Improvement  Society  (on  whose 
1 committee  rank  some  of  the  ntost  intelligent 
and  practical  scientific  men  in  the  metropolis) 
have  recently  issued  notices  threatening  to  en- 
force the  present  laws  in  cases  where  their 
provisions  are  evaded,  but  they  have  not  yet 
attempted  to  obtain  a conviction,  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  any  attempt  will  be  successful  at  the 
suppression  of  the  nuisance  until  fresh  legisla- 
tive measures  are  provided  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  scientific  ingenuity,  alike  with  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  Their  exertions  have 
been  laudable  in  making  this  the  first  subject 
of  their  inquiry,  and  in  their  investigation  of 
the  most  feasible  plans  for  their  abatement; 
and  their  having  been  satisfied  that  means  for 
the  total  suppression  of  smoke  do  now  exist, 
has  led  to  the  proposition  for  the  active  mea- 
sures which  it  is  now  their  intention  to  adopt. 

Although  many  plans  have  been  introduced 
and  proved  partially  successful,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  smoke  nuisance,  and  that  on 
the  principles  which  I have  previously  alluded 
to,  none  have  hitherto  proved  perfectly  suc- 
cessful or  such  as  to  lead  to  their  very  exten- 
sive adoption.  I have  now,  however,  great 
pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  notice  of  the 
commission  a furnace  recently  invented  by  Mr. 
John  Juckes,  a description  of  which  1 enclose. 
In  this,  the  perfect  chemical  combustion  of 
the  coal  is  effected  by  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  the  furnace.  That  the  former  is  the 
case,  is  shewn  in  the  entire  absence  of  smoke 
from  the  chimneys  of  the  furnaces  under  which 
it  is  employed,  as  it  is  entirely  divested  of  the 
carbonaceous  and  bituminous  particles,  the 
diffusion  of  which  in  the  atmosphere  is  the 
source  of  so  much  injury  to  health  and  vegeta- 
tion. The  details  of  this  will,  I have  no 
doubt,  attract  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  commission,  as  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  of  inquiry  to  which 
their  attention  can  be  directed. 

I have  previously  alluded  to  the  probable 
chemical  composition  of  smoke,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  volatile  products  given  off 
from  the  chimneys  of  the  furnaces  in  which 
it  is  in  operation,  which  leads  me  to  some  im- 
portant conclusions  as  regards  the  difference 
between  the  smoke  of  common  furnaces  and 
the  vapour  given  off  in  combustion  from  those 
just  alluded  to.  Nothing  is  there  proved  to 
exist  but  carbonic  acid,  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary product  of  the  most  complete  combustion  ; 
nitrogen  gas,  essential  from  its  separation 
from  the  air,  theoxvgen  being  required  for  the 
support  of  combustion  ; and  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  the  quantity  of  which  depends  upon  the 
quality  or  nature  of  the  coal  employed.  This 
I find  to  be  greatly  lessened  in  one  of  these 
furnaces,  from  the  sulphur  of  the  coal  coming 
into  more  intimate  combination  with  the  iron 
•and  other  metallic  particles,  more  running 
down  in  a fluid  state  than  is  given  off  in  a 
vaporized  condition.  Ammonia  and  the  other 
ingredients  which  are  chemical  constituents  of 
ordinary  smoke  are  not  to  be  found,  though, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  distinction  is  in 
the  total  absence  of  the  mechanical  impurities, 
viz.  the  carbonaceous  and  bituminous  particles 
constituting  the  smuts  or  dirt  which  so  largely 
deposit  upon  furniture  and  clothing,  impede  the 
circulation  and  secretions,  by  fixing  upon  the 
skin;  injure  the  system  by  their  inhalation  into 
the  lungs;  and  in  many  other  respects  are 
annoying  and  injurious  to  the  animal  economy 
and  the  social  and  personal  comforts  of  the 
community. 

Without  prejudging  any  of  the  other  plans 
for  effecting  the  desirable  object  of  the  preven- 
tion or  formation  of  smoke,  l can  satisfactorily 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  commissioners 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Juckes,  as  one  that  effects 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  smoke  from  furnaces,  with  a most 
important  equivalent  result, — that  of  great  eco- 
nomy to  the  manufacturer  or  consumer.  In 
this  invention,  as  far  as  smoke  is  concerned  in 
the  deterioration  of  public  health,  I am  sure 
her  Majesty’s  commissioners  will  find  a valua- 
ble adjunct,  and  I cordially  recommend  it  to 
their  notice  as  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  wide  range  of  inves- 
tigation and  inquiry  which  it  is  their  design 
to  undertake. 

In  the  extensive  range  of  chemical  inquiry 
connected  with  public  health,  I would  also 
suggest  to  the  notice  of  her  Majesty’s  com- 
missioners the  desirability  of  their  concen- 
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trating  their  inquiry  under  the  respective  heads 
of — the  effects  of  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal matters  in  grave-yards  on  the  atmosphere  ; 
the  water  nuisance  ; the  causes  and  prevention 
of  fires;  culinary  mistakes  and  domestic  errors; 
the  adulterations  practised  in  articles  of  food 
and  medicine,  and  sophistications  in  domestic 
economy  ; sewerage,  drainage,  ventilation, 
cleanliness,  contagion,  miasma  and  disease; 
obnoxious  manufacturing  processes;  markets 
and  slaughter-houses  ; accidental  poisons  ; 
roads  and  road-making ; and  London  acci- 
dents. 

Should  these  observations  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  her  Majesty’s  honourable  commis- 
sioners, I shall  feel  happy  in  furnishing  them 
with  a more  complete  report  upon  this,  or  any 
of  the  other  subjects  to  which  I have  alluded, 
as  far  as  the  results  of  my  chemical  investiga- 
tion and  personal  inquiry  have  extended. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 
Abraham  Booth, 

Chemical  Engineer  ; late  Lecturer  on  Che- 
mistry to  the  Royal  Adelaide  Gallery. 

To  Henry  Hobhouse,  Esq. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Newcastle  and  Darlington  Railway. — 
This  work,  under  the  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Hud- 
son, the  chairman,  is  being  pressed  forward  with 
expedition  unparalleled  in  railway  history.  Within 
four  weeks  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  contracts 
for  every  yard  of  the  line  have  been  let.  Aycliffe 
contract,  nearly  six  miles,  was  taken  on  Thursday 
week,  by  Mr.  James  Bray,  for  35,000/.  ; and  the 
Nunstan  and  Shincliffe  coutract,  the  same  day,  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Hutchinson,  for  41,700/.  Both  contrac- 
tors are  experienced  engineers. 


CHIMNEY  TURRET. 

to  the  editor  of  the  builder. 

Sir, — Enclosed  I send  you  a design  for  a 
chimney-turret,  applicable  to  small  picturesque 
cottages,  lodges,  &c. 

There  is  a method,  I believe,  for  the  prevention 
of  smoky  chimneys,  by  forming  a small  chamber  j 
under  the  base  of  the  turret,  for  the  reception  of 
smoke  from  the  various  flues,  acting  by  means  of 
valves,  over  which  is  placed  an  iron  fly  ; can  any  of 
your  correspondents  give  any  information  concern- 
ing it  ? 

The  plan  I have  sent  might  also  be  applied  for 
the  ventilation  of  various  buildings,  churches,  halls, 
&c.,  and  where  a turret  is  not  desired,  a small  iron 
frame-work,  pierced,  for  the  escape  of  the  confined 
air,  might  be  substituted.  Yours  sincerely, 

An  Architectural  Student. 
Exeter,  May,  18,  1843. 


we  find  little  more  will  be  left  us  than  to  re- 
cord (what  before  has  been  very  generally  ad- 
mitted by  the  profession  and  practical 
builders),  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
cements  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 
trade.  Our  own  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
it  is  both  hard  and  durable,  capable  of  being 
cleaned  by  simple  water  and  immediately  pre- 
senting a dry  surface,  thereby  shewing  no 
absorption  or  retention  of  noxious  vapour,  and 
when  painted,  never  peels,  but  presents  a sur- 
face equal  in  smoothness  almost  to  marble. 
In  proof  of  the  former  statement,  we  wouldob- 
serve,  that  the  interior  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Buckingham  Palace,  was  stuccoed  with 
Martin’s  cement,  and  in  a few  days  after  it 
had  been  applied,  the  edifice  was  fit  for  the 
reception  of  her  Majesty.  Its  recent  adoption 
in  stuccoing  the  interior  of  the  new  Sun  Fire 
Office,  by  that  eminent  architect,  C.  R. 
Cockerell,  Esq.,  as  well  as  the  use  of  it  by 
Government  in  many  public  works,  and  by 
Mr.  T.  Cubitt  and  other  eminent  builders,  all 
go  to  prove  its  superior  excellence.  Among 
other  purposes  to  which  we  have  heard  of  its 
being  applied,  is  that  for  forming  a ground  for 
painting  a landscape,  which  was  exhibited 
by  Captain  King,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
British  Institution.  In  fine,  we  can  safely  re- 
commend Martin’s  cement  for  all  those  pur- 
poses to  which  plastersand  cements  are  usually 
made  applicable. 


OUR  COERESPOU3EN CS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Seeing  that  in  your  last  number  you  men- 
tion the  eagle  desk  of  St.  Paul’s,  Wilton-place,  I 
beg  to  inform  you,  that  that  beautiful  ornament  has, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  been  removed,  and  a 
common  reading-board  has  been  substituted.  Should 
you  be  able  to  inform  me,  through  your  excellent 
journal,  why  this  beautiful  device  is  not  used,  as 
was  intended,  you  will  greatly  oblige 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  F.  H. 


PLAN. 

a,  Zinc  cylinder,  for  reception  of  smoke  (se- 
surcd  to  the  standard  of  vane,  which  revolves  in 
brass  sockets  at  d,  d ),  which  turns  its  back  on  the 
wind,  and  permits  the  free  escape  of  smoke. 

Jj,  Brick  flues. 

c c,  Pieces  of  wrought  iron,  3X  i inches,  with 
pieces  of  Yorkshire  slab  laid  on  them,  to  carry  stone 
turret  one  way  ; other  two  sides  of  same  carried  by 
chimney-breast. 


MARTIN’S  CEMENT. 

In  a former  number,  we'stated  it  to  be  our 
intention  to  pass  in  review  those  produc- 
tions and  processes  in  manufacture  which 
the  builder  will  be  found  to  be  more 
particularly  interested  in,  and  with  which,  con- 
sequently, it  is  desirable  that  be  should  be 
made  more  intimately  acquainted.  But  while 
readily  taking  upon  ourselves  this  pleasing 
task,  we  would  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  we  shall  in  no  way  lend  ourselves  to  the 
too  common  practice  of  becoming  mere 
chroniclers,  as  it  were,  of  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  certain  productions,  without  having 
tested,  and  that  by  personal  experience,  the 
claims  each  and  every  one  may  put  forth  to 
public  patronage.  In  the  selection  we  have 
made  this  week  for  the  subject  of  this  article, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I have  long  been  of  opinion  that  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  architectural  modelling,  and  also 
to  the  mode  of  exhibiting  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  effect  when  placed  under  different 
points  of  view.  Although  in  no  way  connected 
with  building  matters,  1 have  on  several  occasions 
tried  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a com- 
position that  would  supersede  the  use  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  is  of  too  friable  a nature,  to  bear  much 
handling  in  the  delicately  ornamented  parts  of  a 
small  model.  Wood,  pasteboard,  &c.,  are  all,  more 
or  less,  objectionable. 

After  many  trials,  I at  length  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a composition  which  answered  the  purpose  ex- 
ceedingly well,  but  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  still  fur- 
ther improved.  It  has  the  property  of  being  very 
plastic,  and  when  dry,  is  exceedingly  tough  ; it  may 
be  carved,  turned,  planed,  or,  in  fact,  cut  into  any 
form  that  may  be  desired,  and  will  receive  water- 
colours, so  that  it  may  be  tinted  to  suit  the  parti- 
cular character  of  any  building  which  the  model  is 
intended  to  represent.  The  basis  of  the  composi- 
tion is  paper  (bookbinder’s  cuttings)  reduced  to 
powder,  under  edge-stone3  at  a drug-mill,  and  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  some  affinity  to  papier  ma- 
che,  but  with  the  manufacture  of  which  I am  to- 
tally unacquainted.  The  composition  I am  about 
to  describe  is  a discovery  of  my  own,  seven- 
teen years  ago ; and  I feel  quite  at  liberty  to  make 
it  known  to  others,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  induce 
some  young  aspirants  to  architectural  fame  to  em- 
body his  ideas  in  a more  tangible  form  than  upon 
paper.  The  following  is  the  Papyrus  composition  : 
Take  of  paper,  in  powder,  oue  pound,  steep  it  in 
soft  water  for  about  a week,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
squeeze  out  the  superfluous  water , and  add  to  the  pa- 
per three  pounds  of  wheat  flour  ; knead  them  into  a 
mass  with  cold  water,  and  when  sufficiently  plastic, 
mould  it  into  the  desired  form.  In  my  original  ex- 
periment, I steeped  one  pound  of  paper  shavings  in 
water  for  a week,  then  squeezed  out  the  water  and 
kneaded  them  with  one  pound  of  flour,  afterwards 
dried  th#  mass  and  reduced  it  to  powder  in  a mortar  ; 
to  this  powder  I added  one  pound  more  flour,  and 
kneaded  the  while  into  a plastic  mass  with  cold 
water  ; the  articles  moulded  with  this  mass  had  all 
the  properties  described  above.  This  process  was 
so  tedious,  that  I got  seven  pounds  of  shavings 
ground  under  mill-stones,  a portion  of  which  1 send 
you  for  distribution  amongst  those  of  your  friends 
who  feel  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  to  make 
a trial  of  it.  . . 

Having  succeeded  in  making  the  composition,  1 
next  turned  my  thoughts  to  arranging  a plan  for 
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modelling  the  various  parts  of  any  one  of  the  or- 
ders. 

The  entablature  of  any  order  may  be  made  of 
any  required  length,  by  means  of  a wheel  (turned 
out  of  hard  wood)  about  six  inches  diameter,  hav- 
ing the  plain  mouldings  of  each  order  (in  reverse) 
turned  upon  it.  It  should  revolve  in  a trough,  pass- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  underneath,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a mangle  ; all  the  small  enriched  mould- 
ings to  be  made  in  a similar  way,  but  in  detached 
pieces,  unless  it  should  be  found  practicable  to  do 
them  on  the  same  wheel ; and  in  that  case,  perhaps 
the  metopes,  mutules,  triglyhs,  &c.  might  also  be 
done  at  the  same  time.  But  such  ornaments  us  the 
modillion  must  be  prepared  in  moulds,  having  loose 
sides  and  ends.  It  perhaps  would  be  necessary,  in 
such  an  order  as  the  Corinthian,  to  have  two  wheels, 
one  to  prepare  the  way  by  compressing  the  compost 
and  forming  the  mouldings  plain,  and  the  other  to 
follow  with  the  enrichments  for  those  parts  that  re- 
quire it ; the  architraves  for  windows,  the  mullions, 
transoms,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  Gothic  order, 
could  all  be  moulded  by  wheels,  and  then  bent  into 
any  desired  form  before  the  compost  was  dried.  The 
shafts  of  columns  should  be  prepared  in  a hard  wood 
mould,  made  in  three  parts,  so  as  to  be  more  easily 
separated  from  the  shaft.  In  moulding,  roll  the 
compost  round  a taper  spindle  half  the  diameter  of 
the  shaft,  introduce  it  at  the  widest  end,  and  then 
drive  in  the  spindle,  so  as  to  compress  the  compost 
into  all  parts  of  the  mould  ; when  dry,  withdraw  it, 
and  detach  the  sides  of  the  mould.  The  base  of  a 
column  may  be  prepared  in  a similar  manner  ; the 
capital  also,  except  in  such  as  the  Corinthian,  wlienit 
would  be  necessary  to  mould  the  leaves,  &c.  sepa- 
rately, and  then  attach  them  to  the  cap.  Suppose 
it  was  required  to  make  a model  of  a church  with  a 
Doric  portico  of  six  columns  (say  of  one  inch  in 
diameter),  and  the  site  IS  by  30  inches  ; in  this 
case,  I should  make  the  sides  and  ends  in  single 
pieces,  by  rolling  outand  pressing  the  compost  behind 
two  boards,  in  which  state  let  it  remain  until  dry  ; I 
should  then  draw  upon  it,  and  if  a Gothic  design, 
lay  out  the  windows  with  transoms,  mullions,  Sec.  : 
glue  on  the  moulded  ones,  and  then  piece  the  open 
spaces,  which  may  be  done  as  readily  as  upon  pa- 
per, the  position  of  the  various  parts,  piercing 
openings  where  there  were  to  be  any.  The  com- 
post cuts  as  clean  as  Bristol  board,  and  with  greater 
ease ; and  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  would 
be  admirably  calculated  for  carving  small  statues, 
busts,  &c. 

The  next  step  I took  was  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
small  model  as  exhibited  in  a miniature  room,  with 
the  light  admitted  into  it  on  the  principle  of  the 
diorama.  The  objects  were  viewed  through  a lens, 
and  the  illusion  was  so  complete,  that  by  a little 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  they  appeared  as  if  of  great 
magnitude.  If  circumstances  had  permitted  my 
devoting  more  time  to  the  subject,  I should  have 
constructed  a model  exhibiting-room,  eight  feet  by 
six,  with  a moveable  platform  in  the  centre,  for  rais- 
ing, lowering,  and  turning  the  model  round  in  any 
direction.  The  raising  and  lowering  would  shew  the 
efiect  of  the  building  upon  a site  more  or  less  ele- 
vated, and  also  its  appearance  under  various  points 
of  view  ; a little  scenic  representation,  such  as  a back- 
ground of  trees,  &c.,  would  render  the  illusion  com- 
plete. A set  of  columns  (one  inch  in  diameter), 
entablature,  &c.  of  the  various  orders,  would  be 
very  useful  in  lecturing,  as  a building  might  be 
erected  before  the  eyes  of  the  auditory. 

You  mentioned  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  The 
Builder,  something  about  a museum  of  models, 
i\:c. ; would  not  this  papyrus  compost,  or  something 
similar  to  it,  be  a suitable  material  for  the  purpose? 

^ ery  shortly  after  I had  made  my  original  experi- 
ments (seventeen  years  ago,  at  which  time  I was  resi- 
dent in  London),  I shewed  specimens  of  it  to  many 
persons  ; and  about  two  years  ago  I gave  some  of  the 
powder,  and  instructions  to  prepare  the  compost, 
to  a gentleman  who  resided  and  practised  as  an  ar- 
chitect in  this  neighbourhood,  but  he  has  since  left, 
and  I have  not  heard  whether  he  has  used  it  or  not. 

Of  course,  much  depends  upon  the  individual  ; if  he 
has  mechanical  as  well  as  other  ideas,  and  sufficient 
energy  of  character,  all  obstacles  will  vanish  before 
his  perseverance. 

Of  course  this  rambling  communication  is  not 
intended  for  insertion  in  The  Builder  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  but  if  any  part  of  it,  or  the  substance  of 
any  part  of  it,  should  be  deemed  by  you  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance,  I can  have  no  objection  to  its 
insertion. 

The  Builder  is  gaining  ground  in  Hull,  and  I 
think  so  highly  of  it,  and  the  kindly  feelings  in 
which  it  is  written,  that  I shall  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  recommending  it:  I have  already  done  so  on 
several  occasions.  The  work  will  be  eminently  use- 
ful m one  respect;  it  will  imbue  the  small  (and 
large  ones  too)  master  builder  with  a better  taste  in 
architecture.  They  are  at  present  the  designers  of 
our  wretched  street  architecture,  but  when  a purer 
taste  prevails,  they  will,  with  materials  of  the  same 
quality,  and  the  same  in  quantity,  but  a better  dis- 


position in  the  arrangement  of  them,  produce  de- 
signs that  will  be  not  only  more  ornamental,  but 
also  more  valuable,  as  increased  respectability  in 
appearance  will  result  from  an  improved  style  of 
building. 

I have  kept  paper  shavings  in  water  for  months 
without  any  appearance  of  decay.  The  compost 
should  be  well  kneaded,  and  if  covered  with  a damp 
cloth,  it  may  be  kept  in  a working  state  for  a long 
time  ; when  dry,  a piece  of  it  the  thickness  of  a 
shilling  would  be  difficult  to  break  with  the  fingers. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  The 
Builder, 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Liddell. 
York  Parade,  Beverley  Road,  Hull, 

May  20,  1843. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I am  somewhat  puzzled  to  understand  Mr. 
Bernhardt’s  logic  in  his  last  letter,  inserted  in 
No.  14  ; he,  in  the  first  place,  positively  says 
the  plan  for  ventilation,  &c.  I gave  in  No.  10 
is  his,  and  then  as  positively  declares  that  it 
w'ill  not  answer,  and  that  no  copyist,  as  he  pleases 
to  term  me  and  others,  can  carry  it  out  with  success  • 
but  why  Mr.  B.  troubles  himself  about  it,  if  it  be 
not  the  thing,  I cannot  tell.  The  fact  of  the  case 
appears  to  me  to  be  thus:  Mr.  B.  introduces  at- 
mospheric air  into  his  apparatus,  which  he  warms 
and  distributes ; so  do  /,  and  so  have  others,  long 
before  we  were  born  ; but  the  manner  of  doing  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  point  at  issue  ; of  course 
very  much  depends  upon  that,  otherwise  it  mayprove 
a failure.  Take,  for  example,  wood-pavement,  for 
which  several  individuals  have  taken  out  patents, 
with  but  very  slight  variations,  and  all  claim  the 
pre-eminence.  But  time  and  wear  alone  will  set 
the  matter  at  rest.  If  such  be  the  case  in  wood- 
pavements,  why  not  in  warming  and  ventilation  ? 
What  1 claim  is,  that  mine  is  an  original  idea  of  my 
own,  in  applying  the  waste  heat  from  the  ordinary 
fire  and  making  use  of  it,  by  means  of  the  air-flue, 
to  other  parts  of  the  building,  andas  thepreventative 
of  smoky  chimneys. 

I am  happy  to  inform  you,  since  my  last,  by 
means  of  the  air-llue,  in  two  cases  I have  been  most 
successful,  and  both  for  gentlemen  of  high  standing 
in  the  church  and  law.  The  first  had  one  of  Knot’s 
patent  descending  stoves  fixed  in  his  hall,  which  un- 
fortunately did  not  answer;  he  had  some  of  the 
most  eminent  chimney-doctors  from  town,  &c.,  to 
make  it  act,  and  after  expending  a considerable  sum 
of  money, all  their  efforts  proved  a failure,  when,  by 
mere  accident,  I had  an  interview  with  him,  and  he 
was  so  satisfied  with  my  statement,  that  he  gave  it 
into  my  hands,  to  act  as  I pleased,  and  the  cure  has 
been  completely  effected,  the  trial  being  made  by 
burning  the  common  coal,  which  was  completely 
burnt  through.  I also  introduced  ventilators  from 
the  hall  to  the  staircase,  which  the  warm  air  com- 
pletely ventilated,  &c.  The  other  was  a chimney  to 
a lodge  just  built,  the  chimney  not  being  more  than 
twelve  feet  high,  surrounded  by  large  trees,  which 
after  much  trouble  and  expense,  I cured  by  the 
same  means.  Mr.  B.  seems  to  think  very  lightly  of 
practical  men,  and  that  it  requires  a man  to  be  a 
philosopher,  and  I know  not  what,  before  he  is 
capable  of  using  the  knowledge  he  lias  gained  by 
long  study  and  practice,  and  that  he  has  no  right  to 
use  the  highest  of  all  gifts  his  great  Benefactor  has 
endowed  him  with,  and  which  he  never  intended  to 
be  cramped  or  confined  by  any  power,  whilst  kept 
in  its  proper  and  legitimate  sphere,  that  is,  the 
human  mind.  I assure  Mr.  B.,  regardles*  of  con- 
sequences, I shall  use  mine  in  the  best  manner  I am 
capable,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  not  to  infringe 
upon  the  right  of  another.  I thank  Mr.  B.  for  his 
information  that  some  gentleman  had  been  carrying 
out  my  plan,  otherwise  I should  have  remained  in 
ignorance,  at  the  same  time  wishing  him  every  suc- 
cess. I also  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  impartial 
manner  in  which  you  act  towards  all  parties,  and  for 
the  means  of  communication  you  have  afforded  your 
class.  I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Richmond,  May  17,  1843.  J.  P.  Hope. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sm, — Although  much  gratified  by  the  report  of 
the  Master  Carpenters’  Society  upon  the  Metropo- 
litan Buildings  Bill,  I am  somewhat  disappointed  in 
observing  that  they  have  done  little  more  than 
touched  matters  of  detail,  and  passed  by,  as  if  not 
within  their  province,  affairs  of  much  higher  mo- 
ment. If  I trespass  not,  will  you  allow  me  space 
to  draw  attention  to  some  provisions,  which  may 
affect,  not  builders  only,  but  every  possessor  of  house 
property,  from  peer  to  peasant. 

It  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  desirable  that  the 
present  bill  should  be  replaced  by  another,  more  in 
conformity  with  the  times,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
duce effects  which  were  never  contemplated  by  the 
existing  law.  Imperfect  as  it  is,  and  smothered  in  j 
its  own  redundancy  of  words,  it  has  done  much,  nay  I 
incalculable  good  ; it  has  stayed  the  march  of  an  j 


all -devouring  element.  Let  us  not  then  kick  the 
dying  lion,  while  we  hail  the  rising  king. 

This  being  an  exceedingly  difficult  subject  for 
legislation,  it  may  be  requisite  to  recur  to  the  first 
principles  of  all  legislation,  and  base  criticism  and 
propositions  of  amendment  upon  “ justice  between 
man  and  man.” 

There  are  two  adverse  and  yet  united  interests  to 
be  considered  : the  welfare  of  the  public  has  to  be 
consulted,  and  the  rights  of  property  to  be  re- 
spected ; both  are  interwoven,  and  act  and  re-act 
upon  each  other.  That  well-digested  measure  which 
shall  equally  consult  both,  is  likely  to  work  best,  to 
be  respected  most,  and  to  be  most  cheerfully  abided 
by,  simply  because  the  interest  of  the  public  and 
of  the  proprietors  will  be  common. 

In  the  first  principle  of  justice,  the  bill  fails. 
Both  sides  have  not  been  heard.  The  gentlemen 
who  drew  it  up,  actuated  by  the  best  motives,  have 
legislated,  in  many  things,  with  a very  proper  view 
to  masses  of  houses  about  to  start  into  beiug,  but 
have  strangely  forgotten  that  London  is  “an  old, 
old,  very  old  ” city,  and  that  there  are  such  strange 
interminglements  of  property  within  it,  that  their 
most  beneficently  intended  measure  may  work  the 
most  bitter  and  cruel  wrong.  They  have  also  very 
unaccountably  forgotten  that  very  many  thousands 
of  houses  have  grown  up  within  the  last  seventy  years, 
under  a solemn  act  of  the  legislature,  based  upon  a 
different  system  ; and  that,  by  subjecting  them  to 
the  action  of  ex  post  facto  laws,  involving  struc- 
tural arrangements  to  which  they  cannot  readily  be 
adapted,  the  country  will  break  faith  with  its  own 
children. 

If  we  look  into  the  streets  of  the  more  ancient 
parts  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  compare 
them  with  clauses  20,  21,  22,  23,  we  shall  soon 
perceive,  that  all  attempts  at  improvement  in 
widening  many  vile  and  narrow  places,  and  in  re- 
building old  houses,  will  be  paralyzed.  How 
many  houses  in  the  best  and  most  frequented 
thoroughfares,  and  on  the  most  commercially  valu- 
able sites,  have  no  back-yard  whatever  ! and  in  how 
many  would  it  not  be  absolutely  impossible  to  leave 
a back-yard  of  one  square  superficial,  aud  leave  also 
sufficient  space  for  a habitable  house  ! Nay,  Sir, 
look  not  to  ancient  structures  ; quietly  ask  the  Go- 
vernment to  try  Regent-street,  and  all  the  costly 
improvements  which  sprung  from  the  rebuilding  of 
Loudon  Bridge,  and  ask  them  to  guess  how  many 
orphans,  widows,  and,  ay,  peers  and  peeresses, 
would  be  sorely  withered,  if  not  absolutely  ruined, 
by  the  effect  of  this  measure.  Add  to  the  opera- 
tion ot  these  clauses,  the  effect  of  those  which  regu- 
late the  thickness  of  walls,  especially  as  to  third 
and  fourth-rate  houses  (52,  53,  79,' and  80),  and 
of  GO,  which  increases  the  bulk  of  chimneys  in 
houses,  which  by  the  new  law  may  cover  11  squares, 

99  feet,  as  applicable  to  those  which  the  present 
law  has  for  seventy  years  forbidden  to  exceed  three 
and  a half,  or  five  squares ; and  of  20,  which  in- 
terdicts building  any  house  within  fifty  feet  of  any 
wooden  building  ; and  of  that  which  condemns  the 
whole  of  a wall,  however  sound  three-fourths  may 
be,  if  one-fourth  be  unsound.  And  think  how  in 
stantaneously  the  selling  value  of  any  house,  and 
every  house,  built  either  before  the  enactment  of  the 
present  law,  or  strictly  conformable  to  its  provi- 
sions, but  not  conformable  to  a new  law,  will  sink  in 
the  market.  Indeed,  Sir,  one  cannot  conjecture 
what  will  be  the  depreciation  of  house  property,  if 
some  righteous  provision  be  not  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  owners. 

I have  been  speaking  of  good  property  of  all 
rates,  upon  which  the  blight  will  be  the  more  deadly 
m effect  in  proportion  as  it  is  the  more  undeserved ; 
for  I have  chiefly  spoken  of  those  who  have  strictly 
ooeyed  the  law,  who  have  studied  and  promoted 
the  amenities  and  decencies  of  life,  to  the  utmost 
extent  which  the  sites  of  their  possessions  allowed. 
Inowaddress  myself  to  a classof  property  which  ought 

I never  to  have  existed  ; but  to  which  the  present 
possessors  (I  omit  the  original  builders,  for  they 
ought  to  have  been  hunted  down  like  mad  dogs) 
have,  for  the  well-being  of  the  state,  as  rightful  a 
claim  as  any  emperor  has  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  ' 

There  are  scores,  perhaps  many  hundreds,  of 
close,  filthy  courts,  each  with  a row  of  small  two- 
roomed  houses,  one  room  in  depth,  with  no  outlet 
whatever,  and  with  only  one  or  two  privies  at  the 
end,  exposed  to  passers-by,  and  common  to  all  the 
inhabitants. 

Clause  39  enacts  that  every  house  shall  have  its 
own  privy,  but  it  shall  not  be  within  the  house. 

The  owner  cannot  form  water-closets,  for  that 
every  piece  of  apparatus  would  be  instantly  stolen 
and  converted  into  gin  by  some  lurking  vagabond. 

In  nearly  all  such  cases,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  law,  without  destroying  the  property, 
and  consigning  the  innocent  owner  to  penury,  aiicl 
leaving  the  site  open  as  a receptacle  for  the  most 
revolting  abominations. 

There  are  but  two  other  courses  open  in  such 
cases;  the  one  plain,  honest,  and  straightforward. 
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Let  the  parish  or  the  public  buy  the  proper ty  at  its 
just  value,  the  bare  “ pound  of  flesh,  aud  M it 
be  sold  a-ain  to  the  adjoining  owner,  if  he  please  to 
tahe  it  o”r  be  otherwise  converted  to  someusefu 
purpose.  If  the  Government  have  not  sufficient 
moral  courage  to  enable  them  thus  to  look  the 
difficulty  boldly  in  the  teeth,  to  grapple  with  it,  and 
to  strangle  it ; let  them  adopt  the  other  course,  and 
legislate  so  as  to  palliate  the  evil  as  much  as 

PTt‘bmust  be  a very  desperate  esse  indeed  which 
admits  of  no  ventilation.  A very  simple  one  wh  ch 
occurs  to  me,  is  the  format, on  of  a 
•with  swine  sashes,  over  every  staircase,  and  let 
the  landlord  or  his  agent  be  compelled  to  sec  these 
sashes  opened  every  morning;  and,  as  to  the  pri- 
vies, let  them  be  decently  enclosed  covered  with  a 
stone  cistern,  and  have  them  fiushedout  every  tve  , 
under  superintendence  of  the  police  ; anu  in  those 
vilest  cases,  where  no  decent  enclosure  can  be  put, 
take  the  bull  by  the.  horns,  pull  down  one  of  the 
houses,  aud  convert  its  site  into  a court.yard  with 
one  privv  for  each  house,  the  whole  covered  with 
cisterns  for  a similar  purpose  ; and,  if  there  be  no 
sewer,  render  it  obligatory  upon  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  to  build  one  at  the  earliest  possible 

'’'■Tilts  part  of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  advert  to 
the  principle  of  compensation ; and  I may  tor  a 
moment  request  your  notice  of  this  curious  circum- 
stance, that,  although  Me, /.  (the  drawer  of  the 
clause  must  have  been  strangely  at  loss  tor  an 
appropriate  term)  are  not  to  be  made  less  than 
twenty  feet  in  width,  this  hill  will  not  only  not  lead 
to  the  voluntary  widening  of  any  one  alley  m the 
whole  metropolis,  but  will  to  the  utmost  extent 
prevent  it,  by  forcing  the  owners,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  to  keep  the  property  in  such  a state ; of 
stability  as  that  it  shall  never  need  to  be  taken 
down,— burnt  down  it  may  be;  and  it  is  also 
curious,  that  while,  in  process  of  time,  it  will 
destroy  the  best  and  fairest  property  I have  been 
informed  of  at  least  one  case,  m which  some  of  the 
most  wretched  will  not  be  touched  by  a single 
clause  in  the  whole  bill.  , , 

I cannot  bnt  think.  Sir,  that  if,  instead  of  cutting 
new  streets  through  thriving  and  industrious  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  destroying  the  marts  of  peculiar 
trades,  and  building  smart-looking  houses  upon 
heavy  ground-rents,  and  in  which  the  tenants,  in  too 
many  cases,  at  the  year's  end,  barely  escape  with 
the  skin  of  their  teeth  ; the  coal  duty  or  any  other 
duty  were  to  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  widening 
to  a workable  extent,  the  narrow,  densely -peopled 
lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  and,  in  mere  stern  justice, 
divested  of  any  liberality,  compensating  the  owners, 
a much  greater  and  more  enduring  good  would 
be  achieved.  . . , 

Be  this  so  or  not,  the  plain,  common  rule  of 
fair-dealing  between  man  and  man,  the  heavenly 
charge,  “ Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you,"  distinctly  indicates  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  principle  of  compensation,  in  all 
cases  wherein  wrong  may  be  done  m carrymg  out  a 
righteous  object,  is  absolutely  necessary,  or— the 
wrong  must  not  be  done. 

If  von  Sir,  deem  this  letter  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public,  I may  follow  it  by  other 
remarks  upon  the  principle  oi  rating  and  its  effect, 
and  upon  the  structural  details  ; for  in  these,  as  in 
the  more  general  regulations,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  no  care  appears  to  have  'fen  taken 
practically  to  enter  into  the  questions  of  difficulty 
or  advantage,  but,  slumberingly , to  take  up  with 
some  nice,  gentlemanly,  Utopian,  abstract  sort  of 
notions,  as  to  what  is  good  to  be  done,  rather  than 
•what  could  practically  and  uninjunously  be  done. 

t\  Brickbat. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

gIR In  your  useful  publication  of  last  week  is 

a paragraph,  under  the  title  of  “ Royal  Institution, 
containing  a notice  of  Mr.  Faraday  s Lecture  on 
Light  and  Ventilation,  delivered  on  the  / th  of  April, 
1843.  I have  before  me  a Parliamentary  Report  o 
a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
authorized  by  parliament  in  1835,  to  examine  such 
eminent  scientific  men,  as  from  whom  they  might 
obtain  the  requisite  information  for  warming  and 
ventilating  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Faraday  was  amongst  the  gentlemen  examined,  and 
he  candidly  confessed  that  he  could  give  no  advice 
how  to  secure  pure  ventilation,  and  he  did  not  know 
a single  room  well  warmed  and  ventilated.  I should 
therefore  very  much  like  to  see  amore  complete  report 
of  his  lecture,  as  Mr.  F.  had  formerly  so  honestly 
stated  thathehad  noknowledgeof  the  science  requisite 
to  direct  the  ventilation  of  rooms  with  certainty. 
Mr.  Faraday,  as  well  as  Mr.  Brande,  told  the  com- 
mittee, that  all  attempts  to  warm  and  ventilate  the 
Royal  Institution  had  entirely  failed  ; and  they,  as 
■well  as  several  other  scientific  men,  advised  the 
committee  to  make  experiments.  Mr.  Faraday  said 
that  only  an  architect  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
chemistrv  and  natural  philosophy  would  be  able  to 


discover  the  science  required  ; as  at  I>rese"t’ 
had  not  arrived  so  high  as  to  warm  and  ventilate 
perfectlv.  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  the  only  person  who, 
Srongh  numerous  experiments  had  arm. la. .this 

point,  to  ventilatehnildings  perfectly  (without  how 

ever  knowin"  it),  advised  the  committee  to  have  a 
building  erected  for  the  very  purpose  of  making 
exneriments  on  warming  and  ventilation.  At  tne 
same  time,  one  of  the  members  of  the  above-men- 

riTed  committee  had,  throng  the  introdnctmn  of  ; 

an  XI  P a baronet,  learned  that  a Mr.  F.  A.  Be  , 
hardt,  architect,  had  taken  out  a patent  for  a new 
nlan  discovered  by  him , for  warming  and  ventilating 
Sings  and  bad'put  up  the  said 
house  for  inspection.  The  said  M.P.  (Si  Hanbury 

Tracy)  went  to  the  said  house,  exammed  th  ve 
Illation  very  minutely,  and  was  surprised  at  *emg 
the  action  of  the  ventilation  with  open  doois  and 
windows,  as  perfect  as  with  closed  doors  and  win- 
dows. To  confirm  the  truth  of  what  lie  had : seen, 
be  repeated  the  examination  in  company  with  his  ( 
son,  Mr.  Tracv.  After  the  secondMamination,  S r 
H Tracv,  as  well  as  his  son.  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  Mr.  Tracy  repeated  his  visit  in  company  with  . 
the  other  commissioners  selected  to  choose  the  best 
plan  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  One  of 
te  commissioners  was  his  father;  Je  others  wera 

Sir  Edward  Cost.  Mr.  Little,  and  Mr,  v man  , 
and  after  the  approval  of  the  said  commissioners 
the  ventilation  discovered  and  patented  by  • 
Bernhardt,  Sir  E.  Tracy  introduced  Mr.  Bernhardt 
to  the  committee.  Mr -.Bernhardt  a name  is  not 

doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  architect  was  able  to  do  what 
he  said  he  could.  He  was,  however,  asked  te  lm 
secret  Now,  his  secret  was  his  bread,  for  which 
moreover,  he  had  paid  the  price  of  an  EnSl1*  Pjf  n‘* 
Declining  to  make  it  known,  he  was  nonsuited  , a 
indeed  he  would  have  been  by  jobbery,  bad  he  made 
it  known.  The  result  is,  that  a man  who  has  dis- 
covered the  means  of  decomposing  smoke  before 
it  leaves  the  chimney,  is  left  to  pine  under  he 
withering  malaria  of  public  neglect ; and  that  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  are  to  be  crowned  with 
chimney-pots.  Sir,  I was  present  when  a member 
of  her  Majesty's  secret  council,  a nobleman  of 
high  rank,  examined  Mr.  Bernhardt  a ventilation 
plan,  and  1 heard  the  noble  lord  say,  “ I have  found 
every  thing  exceedingly  satisfactory  : I hope  you 
•will  be  the  means  of  improving  our  atmosphere. 
These  words  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Bernhardt  on 
his  leaving  the  house.  Sir,  I was  present  when  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  architect,  examined  the  Earl  of  Love- 
lace’s house,  where  Mr.  Bernhardt  s ventilation  plan 
was  in  operation,  and  I heard  the  following  words 
from  Mr.  Barry,  when  addressing  the  honourable 
Mr  Grey  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  pre- 
sent at  the  time.  He  said,  •' Gentlemen,  this  is 
the  most  perfect  plan  for  warming  and  ventilating 
building,  I have  seen  ; and  I will  introduce  the  same 
in  all  buildings  I have  to  build.  . Mr.  B»rryhad 
j ust  begun  to  build  the  new  mansion  for  Mr.  Currie , 
M P at  East  Horsley,  and  introduced  the  said 
plan  in  the  building,  where  it  proved  as  perfect  and 
as  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Currie  as  to  Mr. 
Burrv-  Sir,  I was  present  when  Dr.  Grant,  an 
architect  from  Camberwell,  Mr.  London,  and  seve- 
ral other  gentlemen,  examined  Mr.  Bernhard,  s 
patent  ventilation,  in  the  dining  and  committee 
rooms  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  happened  in 
\pril  1833  Mr.  Bernhardt  shewed  the  said  parties, 
that  the  atmosphere  in  one  of  the  said  rooms,  about 
8,000  cubic  fret  of  air  could  be  changed  every  fire 
minutes  ; so  that  when  the  thermometer  shewed  60 
Fahrenheit,  five  minutes  after  only  o0  , and  so  It 
was  changed  every  five  minutes.  A waiter  of  Mr. 
Bellamy  told  the  gentlemen  that  the  cold  ventila- 
tion was  very  advantageous  for  keeping  the  roast  or 
boiled  meat  in  a wholesome  condition,  and  they 
made  use  of  the  dining-rooms  for  the  said  purpose 
when  the  members  were  absent. 


and  ventilating  by  ignorant  persons  in  power  un- 
der the  former  government.  A more  simple,  more 
effective,  or  more  economical  plan,  for  warming 
and  ventilating  buildings  cannot  be  discovered. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  keeping  a fire  to  create  a 
draught.  There  is  no  machinery  whatever  required. 
Nature  acts  like  a perpetuum  mobile , day  and 
nierht,  summer  and  winter,  uninterruptedly, 
whether  the  atmosphere  be  calm  or  stormy,  or  the 
temperature  be  high  or  low  ; and  the  discoverer  of 
this  useful  science  has  said,  that  upon  the  plan  in- 
troduced under  his  direction,  it  must  necessarily  act 
uniformly  in  every  building,  and  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty in  the  worst  situation  of  the  building.  Mr. 
Bernhardt  says,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a manu- 
factory creating  noxious,  smells  to  be  placed  at  a 
distance  from  other  buildings,  as  mentioned  in  the 
new  Building  Act ; but  it  is  only  requisite  to  possess 
the  science  of  perfect  ventilation,  that  is,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  know  the  physical,  chemical,  and  me- 
chanical powers  of  nature,  controlling  the  atmo- 
sphere and  heat.  Persons  well  acquainted  with 
these  laws,  the  materials  constituting  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  combined  action  of  these  materials 
when  united,  are  able  to  ventilate  such  buildings,  as 
soap-boileries  and  other  manufactories  creating 
smells,  in  such  manner,  that  the  inhabitants  of  such 
buildings  will  not  find  the  least  difference  between 
their  buildings  and  others,  except  to  the  workmen 
engaged  in  the  said  business.  The  annexed  letter 
from  Dr.  Grant  will  suffice  to  corroborate  the  fore- 
going statement  respecting  the  perfection  of  the 
said  ventilation  ; but  the  patentee  has  also  stated, 
that  had  he  been  permitted  to  execute  his  plans 
freely,  as  others  have  been,  he  would  have  com- 
pleted such  plans  without  experiment,  and  secured 
ventilation  equal  in  power  to  that  produced  with  a 
fire-grate  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  without,  however, 
any  fire  or  machinery,  or  any  cowls  upon  the  build, 
ing.  But  Mr.  Barry  told  Mr.  Bernhardt  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  would  not 
allow  such  expenses,  a*  the  said  committee  and 
dining  rooms  were  only  temporary. 

Mr.  Editor,  as  it  is  your  intention  to  patronize 
useful  science,  and  make  the  public  acquainted  with 
plans  adapted  to  improve  their  health  and  general 
comfort,  1 hope  you  will  excuse  the  length  ot  this 
communication,  and  give  early  insertion  to  such 
portion,  as  you  may  judge  suitable  for  your  paper. 

I remain  most  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

A Friend  of  Science. 

May  24,  1843. 


COPT  OF  DR.  GRANT’S  LETTER  TO  MR.  F.  A.  BERN- 
HARDT, ARCHITECT. 

Sir  —I  was  much  gratified  on  Saturday  last,  in 
witnessing  your  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating 
rooms  at  the  Speaker’s  house.  Ihe  feeling  of 
warmth  and  dryness  of  the  rooms  is  particularly 
agreeable,  and  from  your  simple,  but  excellent  plan, 
of  keeping  a constant  renewal  of  the  air,  without 
producing  draughts,  must  be  greatly  conducive  to 
its  purity  and  wholesomeness.  T our  plan  of  regu- 
lating the  supply  of  warm  and  cold  air  seems  to  be 
excellent ; and  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  foulness 
nf  the  air  in  crowded  rooms  is  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  of  those 
breathing  in  the  room,  your  method  of  causing  this 
(which  being  heavier  than  air,  falls  to  the  bottom)  to 
be  carried  off  by  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  room , 
is  good,  and  certainly  more  likely  than  any  other  I 
have  seen  to  produce  the  effect  of  keeping  he  air 
in  the  room  wholesome.  I shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  of  the  general  adoption  of  your  plan,  and  in 
the  meantime  remain,  &c. 

Nath.  Grant,  M.D. 

21,  Thayer  Street,  Manchester  Square. 


This  system  of  ventilating  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage tobutchera,  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large. 
The  architect  from  Camberwell  was  much  pleased, 
and  said,  “ a better  plan  could  not  be  found  than 
this  to  warm  and  ventilate  churches,  and  he  was 
«0rrv  that  the  public  were  not  made  acquainted  with 
Mr.'  Bernhardt’s  plan,  through  the  medium  of  ad- 
rertisement. He  asked  Mr.  B.  if  be  would al- 
low  him  to  form  a company,  assuring  lnm  that  this 
was  the  best  way  to  make  his  plan  useful  to  t e 
community.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
said  architect  was  shortly  after  engaged  by  the  for- 
mer government,  and  thereby  prevented  forming 
the  intended  company.  It  is  most  cruel  that 
public  have  been  deceived  by  writers  and  lecturers, 
with  experiments  on  ventilation,  without  the  requi- 
site science,  and  that  the  public  should  be  deprived 
of  a wholesome  and  economical  plqn  of  warming 


. The  late  Outrage  at  Manchester.  There 

were  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  bricklayers  arrested 

at  Manchester  on  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned 
in  the  late  outrageous  attack  on  Messrs.  Pauling  & 
Henfrey’s  croft,  and  after  an  investigation,  which 
lasted  nearly  four  days,  eight  of  them  were  committed 
on  the  evening  of  Monday  last,  before  Mr.  Maude,  to 
take  their  trial  at  the  next  Liverpool  assizes.  Six 
others  hare  been  remanded,  to  afford  time  for  further 
evidence  to  be  obtained  against  them  The  autho- 
rities are  apprehensive  lest  another  attack  should  be 
made  upon  the  croft,  but  measures  have  been  taken 
bv  them  to  secure  the  public  peace  in  case  of  a 
similar  outbreak.  It  appears  that  most  of  those 
who  were  arrested  on  this  occasion  belonged  to  a 
union  called  the  Bookmakers'  Operative  Associa- 
tion, which  held  its  meetings  at  a public-house  in 
Manchester  every  Saturday  night. 

The  new  churches  in  Kentish  Town,  Brookfield, 
and  Turk’s  Row,  Chelsea,  will  be  commenced  very 
shortly ; the  designs  for  the  two  former,  especially 
that  for  Brookfield,  are  very  good,  and  we  believe 
the  plan  for  the  new  church  at  Chelsea  has  some 
pretension  to  rank  as  an  ecclesiastical  edifice. 
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We  would  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of 
our  Country  Subscribers  to  the  mode  we  have 
adopted  of  signifying  to  them,  when  the  period  of 
their  subscriptions  expire,  and  when  they  become 
due — the  substitution  of  a blue  envelope  to  their 
paper  instead  of  one  of  the  ordinary  nature. 


THE  BUILDER, 


VO.  3LVII. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  3,  1843. 

Our  paper  has  had  little  said  for  it  of  late ; and 
we  have  meanwhile  forborne  to  call  attention 
to  ourselves  in  any  wise  farther  than  the  quiet 
performance  of  our  duty  seemed  to  warrant. 
We  have  watched  the  steady  progress  of  its 
course,  and  listened  to  opinions,  until  we  think 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  this  to  be  one  of 
those  points  at  which  we  may  venture  on  a 
summary  or  digest,  for  the  edfication  of  our 
readers  or  for  their  amusement,  as  well  as  for 
some  general  reflections  of  our  own. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  which 
our  good  friends  in  “ the  Roiv  ” assigned  for 
our  fatal  climax,  but  we  have  passed  over  that 
which  some  of  our  class,  some  of  our  friends 
within  the  camp,  predicted  would  bo  the 
period  of  our  decease.  Certain  workmen,  cal- 
culating with  all  the  indifference  to  our  fate 
which  they  would  as  to  the  wearing  out  of  a 
tool  or  the  burning  of  a candle,  were  so  pre' 
cise  as  to  fix  a sixteen  weeks’  existence  for 
The  Builder.  The  sixteen  weeks  are  just 
passed,  and  four  more  remain  to  carry  it  to 
the  point  at  which  the  bookseller  fraternity  had 
doomed  it.  «We  are  compelled  to  go  on  with 
a stoical  indifference,  even  with  this  prediction 
hanging  over  our  heads,  and  to  await  that 
period  for  the  issue  of  imprisoned  succour, 
which  we  may  deem  to  be  held  in,  or  pent  up, 
in  denial  to  us. 

Anil  now  we  may  give  an  account,  in  our 
usual  candour,  as  to  the  way  in  which  we  have 
made  progress  in  our  new  adventure.  That  it 
was  difficult,  and  it  would  seem  unexpected, 
we  may  judge  from  the  speculations  as  to  its 
continuance  ; and  we  put  those  speculations 
more  to  the  account  of  a spirit  of  keen  judg- 
ng  as  to  the  general  probabilities,  than  to  any 
lersonal  or  particular  indifference  or  objection 

0 the  work  itself;  indeed,  it  would  he  un- 
grateful in  us  to  suffer  a misunderstanding  to 
xist  as  to  our  meaning  on  this  score.  But 
re  have  it  to  confess,  that  the  work  has  taken 

different  turn  to  that  which  we  calculated 
n,  at  least  in  some  degree.  Architects,  mas- 
Br  builders,  and  the  higher  class  of  the  trades 
ave  supported  us  more  liberally  even  than 
re  had  dared  to  presume  upon  ; but  the  work- 
len  have  in  the  same  ratio  stood  aloof.  It  is 
■uo  that  there  are  many  reasons  to  account  for 
iis.  We  have  not  had  those  opportunities 
lat  we  sought  and  still  languish  for,  to  ren- 
er  the  journal  of  that  sterling  interest  to 
iem  which  they  have  a right  to  look  for ; but 
le  means  that  we  relied  in  some  measure 
ion,  was  their  own  co-operation.  If  the 
orkmen,  or  any  body  of  men,  wish  for  bene- 
s to  result  to  them,  they  must  put  out  a hand 
their  own  to  the  planting,  before  they  can 
ipeetto  reap.  W e are  well  inclined  to  think 
at  we  have  done  our  parts  in  a tolerable  pro- 
rtion,  and  should  dislike  it  the  worse  if  we 
luld  say  as  much  for  this  particular  section  of 
r friends. 

lit  is  true  that  the  times  have  been  far  from 

1 ourabie  in  themselves,  and  that  a great  deal 
mams  to  he  done  to  influence  their  general 


circumstances,  so  as  to  assure  to  the  workman 
a condition  wherein  matter  of  reflection  and 
study  should  be  plainly  appropriate  and  wel- 
come to  him.  There  is  a system,  and  particu- 
larly about  large  towns  and  in  large  works, 
that,  for  some  cause  or  other,  seems  to  deny  to 
the  workman  the  very  advantages  which  it 
would  be  supposed  were  placed  within  his 
reach.  Building,  like  too  many  other  things, 
has  become  a matter  so  refined  by  the  compe- 
tition principle,  that  almost  all  the  high  con- 
siderations of  mind  and  its  privileges  have 
been  excluded  from  our  calculations ; and 
cheap  work  has  been  more  sought  after  than 
cheap  comforts,  and  cheaply  obtained  compe- 
tencies, with  their  moralities  and  decencies. 
Hence  the  workman  and  his  master  have  been 
far— too  far  removed  from  contact,  and  from 
the  occasion  of  cultivating  sympathies  ; and  a 
system  has  grown  upon  us  of  gauging  and 
squaring  for  gain,  that,  like  all  other  similar 
principles  pushed  to  extremes  of  action,  has 
destroyed  the  very  object  aimed  at.  We 
could  prove  our  case  by  a hundred  references, 
but  we  suspect  there  will  be  none  to  challenge 
us  to  any  such  necessity.  Workmen  under 
this  system  feel  too  much  of  the  imposition  of 
toil  and  the  severities  and  monotony  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labour ; they  have  been  rendered  too 
much  like  machines,  and  dealt  with  as  such  ; 
and  the  result  has  been,  that  so  far  from  many 
of  them  wishing  to  apply  to  the  study  of 
#ny  general  science  bearing  upon  their 
calling,  they  are  too  glad  to  get  through 
a day  s work  in  which  they  play  a part  so 
little,  apparently  to  them,  in  reference  to  any 
great  design  or  object : there  appears  little  to 
invite  them  to,  and  little  to  promise  of,  ad- 
vancement. This  state  of  things  is  inimical  to 
the  well-being,  if  not  to  the  security,  of  the 
commonalty,  and  we  shall  take  occasion  to 
shew  how  and  why  we  arrive  at  our  conclu- 
sions. We  have  the  means  of  remedy  in 
hand,  and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  exhort  to 
the  use  of  them — for  which  we  must  crave  a 
future  patient  and  indulgent  attention. 


he  has  committed  a wrong,  to  make  an  honest 
man’s  reparation  for  it.  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  he  can  acquire  a solid  satisfaction  to 
his  own  conscience  in  this  business,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  good  he  may  effect  by  example 
to  others,  and  by  letting  it  bo  seen  that  all  of  the 
building  class  are  far  removed  from  assassins, 
who  stab  in  the  dark— or  with  those,  equally 
wicked,  who  tamper  with  the  reputations  of 
their  brethren. 


Ix  last  week’s  paper  a small  paragraph  was 
inserted  in  the  hurry  of  going  to  press, referring 
to  a letter  we  had  just  received  from  the  soli 
citor  of  Sir  R.  Morrison,  Architect,  of  Dublin, 
complaining  of  alleged  libellous  matter  in  the’ 
letter  signed  “ Cavetto,”  in  the  11th  number 
of  this  journal.  Our  correspondent  was  an 
anonymous  one,  and  we  had  some  hesitation 
as  to  inserting  his  letter  at  all,  but  wishing  to 
correct  a spirit,  that  we  considered  unbecoming 
of  the  subject  treated  on,  as  well  as  of  all  those 
who  apply  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  a distinguished  art,  we 
seized  the  occasion  to  deliver  ourselves  of  the 
views  which  that  letter  suggested,  and  as  we 
should  think,  in  a manner  perfectly  to  acquit 
us  of  any  intention  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
any  man,  and  not  only  to  acquit  us  of  inten- 
tion, but  to  guard  us  against  the  suspicion  of 
any  such  thing.  We  believe  Sir  R.  Morrison 
must  be  aware  of  this  ; but  this  does  not 
satisfy  us.  However  innocuous  the  slan- 
der (for  slander  we  must  and  do  firmly  be- 
lieve it  to  be),  and  however  much  more  so 
we  may  have  rendered  it  by  our  remarks. 
We  must  now  call  upon  our  correspondent  to 
shew  himself  worthy  of  the  pains  we  took  in 
reference  to  his  letter,  and  of  the  respect  we 
paid  him  by  our  honest  dealing  with  it,  to  shew 
himself  also  worthy  of  the  class  of  which  he  is 
a member.  We  call  upon  him  to  avow  himself 
at  once,  in  such  a way  as  to  meet  like  a man 
the  charge  that  is  preferred  against  him,  and  if 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Two  lectures  on  the  ajjove  highly  interesting 
and  important  subject,  have  recently  been  deli- 
vered at  the  Marylebone  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  by  Mr.  Bell,  professor  of  elocution. 
Ihe  lecturer  began  by  urging  the  necessity 
that  existed  for  a comprehensive  system  of  na- 
tional education,  especially  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  society.  The  'higher  and  middle 
classes  can  afford  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated, and  they  generally  are  so,  as  a matter  of 
prudent  economy,  that  they  mav  be  properly 
and  legally  qualified  for  the  lucrative  profes- 
sions, but  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  infinitely 
the  most  numerous  in  the  community,  are 
thrown,  as  it  were,  upon  the  wide  waste  of  the 
world— the  dreary  gloomy  wilderness  of 
poverty,  from  which  they  seldom  find  a path- 
way into  the  better  land  of  prosperity.  After 
referring  to  the  statistics  lately  furnished  by 
Lord  Ashley  in  his  recent  speech  in  the  House 
ot  Commons,  where  his  lordship  proves  the 
great  dearth  of  religious,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual education  among  the  working  classes  of 
this  country,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  were  the  people  well  educated, 
they  would,  with  few  exceptions,  be  virtuous 
and  honest,  consequently  the  multitudinous 
penal  functionaries  would  be  unnecessary.  To 
restrain  and  punish  crime  we  have  our  judges 
magistrates,  police  force,  gaols,  and  all  Un- 
costly apparatus  for  rendering  effective  our  pe- 
nal enactments,  and  yet  the  diminution  of 
crime  has  not  been  the  consequence  of  this 
costly  and  complicated  establishment.  With 
all  tins  restraining  and  penal  force,  perambu- 
lating and  pervading  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  amount  of  crime  increases 
every  year.  Our  prisons  are  kept  crowded 
by  tho  steady  influx  of  offenders,  and  shoals 
alter  shoals  of  convicted  depredators  are 
dragged  from  our  shores  to  expiate  their 
delinquencies  in  distant  lands,  and  in  tho 
most  degraded  slavery.  The  lecturer  con- 
tended that  the  very  humblest  classes  should 
be  taught  to  read,  understand,  and  write 
our  common  language.  Reading  and  writing, 
a short  system  of  accounts,  grammar,  and 
geography,  are  indispensable  branches  of 
education  m the  business  of  life,  and  every 
child  in  tnese  kingdoms  ought  to  be  instructed 
[ ln,  them-  1 he  elements  of  every  branch  of 
education  can  be  much  simplified,  the  letters 
and  principles  of  the  sounds  of  our  language 
can  be  put  into  a small  compass,  and  that  with 
great  advantage  to  the  learner.  A First 
Book  for  the  elements  of  reading  will  not  cost 
more  than  twopence,  a Second  Book  may 
consist  of  a collection  of  select  sentences,  fa- 
bles, and  little  tales;  the  expense  of  this  will 
not  exceed  sixpence.  The  transition  from  this 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  not  diffi- 
cult. A copy  of  the  Bible  can  be  purchased 
for  two  shillings.  Epitomes  of  grammar,  geo- 
a,.,d  arithmetic  may  be  prepared  and 
sold  for  sixpence  each.  A collection  of  ex- 
tracts from  our  national  history,  natural  his- 
tory, See.,  could  be  prepared  for  2s.  fid.  each 
copy.  An  abridgment  of  an  English  dic- 
tionary would  not  cost  more  than  a shilling-. 
Maps  and  globes,  though  expensive  at  first* 
would  form  a part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
National  School.  Thus  then,  at  an  expense  of 
less  than  eight  shillings,  a set  of  useful  books 
could  be  provided  for  a child  at.  a national 
schooL  These  books,  with  a little  care,  may 
last  a child  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
education.  The  lecturer  proposed  that  the 
schools  should  he  conducted  on  the  principle 
of  simultaneous  action,  a system  of  instruction 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  arrange,  and  which 
he  had  practised  for  many  years.  This  system 
would  enable  a master,  by  his  individual  exe^ 
lions  during  tour  or  five  hours- each  day,  to  in- 
struct three  or  four  hundred  children  in  all  the 
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common  branches  of  education,  and  also  to 
impart  to  them  a greater  quantity  of  knots  ledge 
in  three  months  than  could  be  obtained  by 
twelve  months’  elaborate  teaching  by  any  other 
mode  of  instruction.  The  office  of  school- 
master should  be  made,  in  a pecuniary  way, 
respectable  ; the  public  should  sec  and  acknow- 
ledge the  respectability  of  the  office  by  the 
appearance  of  the  functionary  himself  and  his 
family.  The  fixed  salary  and  the  reward  for 
professional  zeal  and  fidelity  should  make  the 
emoluments  of  a metropolitan  national  school- 
master amount  to  at  least  250 1.  per  annum. 
The  emoluments  of  a provincial  master  should 
vary  from  150/.  per  annum  to  something  near 
the  metropolitan  standard.  No  system  ot  in- 
struction, however  perfect  in  arrangement,  can 
work  well  in  practice,  unless  the  situations  ot 
masters  in  our  national  schools  are  well  paid, 
and  considered  as  objects  of  honourable  ambi- 

tl0In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  made  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  opulent  classes  to  assist  in  ex- 
tending the  blessings  of  education  : it  was  an 
object  tor  the  display  of  the  noblest  Christian 
philanthropy. 

The  subject  was  exceedingly  well  received 
by  a numerous  and  highly  respectable  audi- 
ence, and  the  oratorical  ability  which  Mr.  Be 
shewed  in  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  ren- 
dered them  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. 


NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
House  of  Commons. — May  26. 


Lord  Wiiarncliffe  rose  to  answer  the 
question  which  had  been  put  to  him  on  a for- 
mer night  by  a noble  and  learned  lord  (L0™ 
Brougham)  relative  to  the  proceeding  with  the 
building  of  the  new  House  of  Lords.  Since 
the  question  had  been  asked  of  him,  he  had 
made  inquiry  into  the  reason  of  the  delay  in 
not  proceeding  with  the  building,  and  was  in- 
formed that  a certain  description  of  stone  ne- 
cessary for  a portion  of  the  work  had  not 
arrived ; but  that  the  invoice  had  now  arrived 
of  the  stone  in  question,  and  that  the  material 
itself  might  be  expected  soon,  when  the  work 
would  be  at  once  proceeded  with. 

Lord  Colborne  thought  it  was  impossible 
that  the  new  House  of  Lords  could  be  ready  by 
the  time  specified  next  year,  and  it  was  falla- 
cious to  expect  that  the  house  for  their  lord- 
ships’  accommodation  would  be  erected  as 

speedily  as  had  been  imagined. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  said  that  the  committee 
entertained  a different  opinion,  after  examin- 
ing three  or  four  witnesses,  among  whom  was 
the  architect  himself,  on  the  subject.  There 
was  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  House  of 
Lords  would  not  be  completed  in  the  time  that 
had  been  mentioned.  . 

Lord  Brougham  believed  that  had  Ins  noble 
friend  behind  him  (Lord  Colborne)  been  in  at- 
tendance on  the  committee,  he  would  not  have 
deemed  it  impossible  that  the  new  house  could 
be  erected  in  the  specified  time,  for  the  wit- 
nesses described  that  it  could. 

Earl  Fitz william  thought  that  his  no1™2 
friend  was  impatient  upon  the  subject— (laugh- 
ter)— and  he  (Lord  Fitzwilliam)must  say,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  new  house  would  not  be  so 
comfortable  for  their  lordships  as  the  present 
one.  Besides  which,  nine  days  out  of  ten  it 
was  quite  large  enough  for  the  peers  who  at- 
tended, and  he  was  not  aware  that  any  acces- 
sion to  the  peerage  was  anticipated  to  require 
a larger  house.  . . , , 

Lord  Brougham— I am  of  opinion  that  the 
peers  are  quite  numerous  enough  already,  and 
indeed  a part  of  them  might  be  spared— (loud 
laughing).  But  I can  only  say,  in  reply  to  the 
observation  of  my  noble  friend,  that  it  he  would 

attend  here  in  a morning 

Earl  Fitzwilliam— In  a morning! 

Lord  Brougham— If  my  noble  friend  would 
only  attend  in  a morning,  my  noble  friend 
might  benefit  by  it — (laughter) ; and  he  would, 

I am  satisfied,  quite  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
it  was  time  that  we  had  better  accommodation 
in  respect  of  the  climate,  for  it  cannot  be  de- 
scribed to  this  house  what  an  inconvenience  we 
experience  on  that  account — (renewed  laugh- 
ter). , . 

Earl  Fitzwilliam — If  I were  to  attend  in  a 
morning  I might  learn  a great  deal  of  law  cer- 
tainly, but  I very  much  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  suitor. 


WINDOW  IN  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  BAL 
SALL  TEMPLE  CHURCH,  WARWICK- 
SHIRE. 


beauty  excites  the  admiration  of  all  who  view 
them.  The  ground  of  the  marble  is  a deep 
yellow,  of  various  shades,  intersected  in  dif- 
ferent directions  bv  red  lines  ; it  is  susceptible 
of  the  highest  polish,  and  the  surface  being 
richly  arborescent,  presents  the  most  delicate 
appearances  of  foliage,  &c.,  as  if  produced  by 
the  elaborate  working  of  an  artist  s pencil. 
The  oriel  window  in  the  rear  of  these  columns 
is  of  stained  glass,  by  a London  artist,  the 
central  compartment  presenting  an  impressive 
representation  of  the  Ascension  of  our  Saviour. 
The  other  windows  are  semicircular,  and  en- 
tirely formed  of  coloured  glass,  tastefully  ar- 
ranged by  Howe,  of  Hull ; the  largest,  at  the 
western  end,  is  emblazoned  with  the  Royal 
Arms,  those  on  either  side  displaying,  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Port  and  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity- House. 
The  windows,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  are  but  four 
in  number,  yet  from  the  size  of  the  last-named 
three  and  their  lofty  elevation,  a powerful  light 
is  admitted,  and  which,  being  received  through 
a medium  of  stained  glass,  acquires  that  sub- 
dued character  so  desirable  in  religious  edifices. 
The  altar-table  is  of  pure  statuary  marble,  sup 
ported  by  an  ancient  eagle  elaborately  gilded. 
The  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  together  with  the 
fronts  of  the  pews  and  sittings,  and  a gallery 
over  the  west  entrance,  are  of  solid  oak,  ex- 
cellently worked  and  brought  to  the  highest 
degree  of  polish.  The  pavement  of  the  com- 
modious aisle  is  a curious  specimen  of  the 
workman’s  skill,  diversified  throughout  in 
rouge  royal,  black  and  gold,  and  white- veined 
marbles,  it  progresses  from  the  western  en- 
x - - nftmrvirtinpTils.  the  Inst  form- 


maruies,  pi ugitiwva  

trance  in  different  compartments,  the  last  form- 
inn-  a faithful  sketch  of  the  mariner’s  compass 


This  is  one  of  a series  of  beautiful  windows 
of  this  truly  interesting  church.  We  are  soriy 

to  perceive',  by  a Coventry  paper,  that  certain 

repairs  are  now  going  forward  in  that  church, 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  glazing 
of  these  windows,  in  avery  bungling  and  care 
loss  spirit.  The  conservators  of  that  structure 
must  be  strangely  dull  to  the  emotions  which 
their  office  excites  to,  having  the  custody  of  so 
noble  a relic  of  the  once  renowned  Templars- 


save  that  the  magnetic  point  diverges  appro- 
priately to  the  east,  as  attracted  by  the  altar. 
The  most  approved  hot-water  apparatus  for 
regulating  the  temperature  of  the  building  is 
carried  through  beneath  the  marble  floor.  The 
effect  is  excellent,  and  completes  the  designs 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  Lockwood.— Hull  Packet. 


nobiearenc  ui  me  *».* L . 

if  they  permit  the  necessary  repairs  to  be  de- 
ferred, or,  when  taken  in  hand,  to  be  executed 


ferred,  or,  wnen  unveii  m 

in  an  irreverent  and  slovenly  manner  ; and  wc 
trust  that  this,  with  other  remonstrances,  may 
fall  in  their  way,  to  avert  from  the  church  the 
calamity,  and  from  themselves  the  disgrace  of 
any  suih  apprehended  dereliction  of  their 
duty. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
May  23. 


TRINITY-HOUSE  NEW  CHAPEL. 


The  new  and  enlarged  place  of  worship  re- 
quired for  the  reception  of  the  Corporation  of 
Trinity-House  and  their  resident  and  out-pen- 
sioners,  the  erection  of  which  has  been  in  pro- 
gress during  the  past  three  years,  is  just  on  the 
|ve  of  completion.  The  interior  presents  the 
appearance  of  a Grecian  temple  , an  or 
chasteness  of  design,  justness  of  proport  on 
and  elegance  in  execution,  will  stand  uni  nailed 
bv  any  other  religious  edifice  in  the  town.  The 
dimensions  are,  from  the  western  entrance  to 
the  altar,  77  feetr,  breadth  of  the  gilding,  37 
feet;  width  of  the  aisle,  10  feet;  height,  43 
feet,  from  the  pavement  to  the  apex  of  the 
ceilino- — a splendid  piece  of  vaulted  architec- 
ture, in  which  the  graduating  proportions  of 
each  panel  and  moulding  have  been  most 
admirably  observed.  The  pillars  and  pilasters 
bv  which  the  whole  is  sustained  are  entirely  ot 
alba  veined  Italian  marble,  the  capitals  of  each 
having  the  marine  emblems  of  a dolphin  and 
an  anchor  inserted  in  the  foliage.  Beside 
these  pillars,  there  are  two  circular  columns, 
sixteen  feet  in  height,  and  about  two  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base,  forming  a irontis  sup- 
port to  the  semi-dome  over  the  altar-table; 
and  which,  from  their  being  composed  ot  a 
native  substance,  demand  a particular  notice. 
Externally  they  are  formed  of  the  arborescent 
marble  found  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  s 
estates,  at  Hartington,  and  have  been  prepared 
at  the  marble-works  of  Mr.  Milnes,  of  Ash- 
ford, expressly  for  the  Trinity-House.  I he 
body  of  each  column  is  formed  of  grit-stone, 
over  which  a revttement  of  many  hundred 
pieces  of  marble  is  attached,  by  a strong  and 
imperishable  cement,  in  so  scientific  a manner, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  general 
spectator  that  each  column  is  constructed  ot  a 
solid  block  of  marble,  and  their  extreme 


Some  interesting  specimens  of  unburnt  bricks 
from  the  Pyramids  of  Dashoor  (Egypt)  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Newton.  From  the  description  by 
Mr.  Perring,  who  brought  them  to  England,  it  ap- 
peared that  they  were  made  from  the  alluvial  soil  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  mixed  up  with  chopped 
straw ; that  they  were  made  with  cavities  in  the 
sides,  like  the  modem  bricks,  and  that  the  interior 
of  the  Pyramids  was  formed  of  arches,  the  bricks 
composing  them  being  either  packed  behind  with 
pieces  of  flat  pottery,  or  cut  away  to  radiate  equally 
from  the  centre.  There  existed  at  Thebes  some 
extensive  ranges  of  arches  of  about  twelve  feet  span, 
the  bricks  of  which  they  were  built  bearing  the 
name  of  Sesostris,  and  consequently  they  must 
have  stood  uninjured  upwards  of  3,180  years;  the 
arches  were  turned  in  concentric  half-brick  rings. 
—Captain  Handcock  produced  a brass  and  cone  of 
his  improved  axle,  which  had  been  used  under  an 
engine  on  the  Southampton  Railway,  and  had  run 
upwards  of  21,000  miles;  the  brass  scarcely  ex- 
hibited any  signs  of  wear,  while  a brass  ot  an  axle 
of  the  old  form,  which  had  only  run  8,000  miles, 
was  nearly  one  inch  shorter  than  when  it  was  first 
put  on,  besides  having  worn  considerably  into  the 
journal  and  the  box.  He  stated  that  the  system 
was  approved  of  by  General  Pasley,  who  would 
have  been  present  to  confirm  the  statement,  but  for 
an  unavoidable  visit  to  Spithead.— The  first  part 
was  read  of  a paper  by  Mr.  Majlet,  M.  Inst.  C.  E., 
on  “ The  Action  of  Air  and  Water  upon  Cast  and 
Wrought  Iron  and  Steel;”  but  as,  from  its  length, 
the  second  part  was  necessarily  reserved  until  the 
next  meeting,  the  whole  will  be  noticed  together.— 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  Tuesday  evening, 
May  30th,  when  the  following  papers  will  be  read: 

No.  620,  the  second  part,  “On  the  Durability 

of  Iron  Ships,  the  method  of  preventing  their  cor- 
rosion and  becoming  foul,  by  the  application  of  a 
coating  of  alloy  of  zinc  of  varnish  and  a poisonous 
paint,”  by  R.  Mallet,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  No.  584, 

“Description  of  an  Improved  Arrangement  of  a 
Surveying  Instrument,”  by  H.  Carr,  Grad.  Inst. 
C.  E. 


Manchester. — On  Friday,  the  5th  instant,  the 
corner-stone  of  a new  church  about  to  be  erected  by 
the  Manchester  and  Eccles  Church  Building 
Society,  was  laid  by  J.  C.  Harter,  Esq.  The  site 
of  the  church  is  a plot  of  ground  in  the  township  of 
Cheetham,  situate  at  the  corner  of  Derby-street, 
Redbank,  which  has  been  purchased  for  the  purpose 
from  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
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BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 


There  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise 
year  when  Gibbs  came  into  the  world,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  it  to  have  been  about 
1674  or  1675.  He  was  a native  of  Aberdeen, 
of  respectable  lineage,  and  at  the  Marischal 
College  received  that  species  of  sound  educa- 
tion for  which  our  northern  countrymen  were 
even  at  that  period  remarkable,  and  in 
later  times  have  been  still  more  conspicuous. 
Becoming,  by  the  death  of  his  parents,  his  own 
master  at  an  early  age,  he  quitted  Scotland  to 
seek  in  richer  lands  the  initiative  step  to  for- 
tune, and  with  a predisposition  for  architectu- 
ral pursuits,  made  his  way  to  exercise  it  in  the 
ready  mart  for  taste  or  talent  which  London 
has  always  been  supposed  to  offer.  The  new 
city  had,  when  Gibbs  first  saw  it,  about  his 
twenty-first  year,  just  sprung  out  of  the  ashes 
of  the  great  fire  of  1666;  St.  Paul’s  was  pro- 
gressing towards  completion,  and  the  fifty 
churches  of  Sir  C.  Wren  afforded  both  a fine 
study  and  a congenial  stimulus  to  a mind  so 
constituted.  He  was,  however,  one  of  those 
spirits  who  are  restless  in  their  desire  to  ac- 
quire varied  knowledge,  and,  passing  over  to 
the  continent,  entered  there  into  the  practice 
of  the  profession,  but  under  whom  we  are  un- 
informed. It  was  while  so  employed  in  Hol- 


land that  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  when  visiting  that  country  in  1700  ; this 
nobleman,  interested  by  the  talent  and  perse- 
verance of  the  young  Scotchman,  became  at 
once  his  patron  and  friend,  recommending  him 
to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Rome  ; neither  did 
the  earl  stop  at  mere  advice,  but  furnished  his 
protege. , over  many  years,  with  pecuniary 
means  to  cultivate  at  leisure  an  acquaintance 
with  the  classic  styles. 

When,  about  1710,  Gibbs  made  his  re-ap- 
pearance in  London,  he  did  so  with  singular 
advantages  in  his  favour.  Originally  well 
educated,  improved  by  foreign  travel  and  a 
long  familiarity  with  ancient  examples,  he  at 
once  started  into  practice  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  then  possessing  high  court 
influence,  without  the  ordinary  difficulties  that 
usually  beset  first  efforts  to  establish  profes- 
sional reputation.  Wren  had  already  outlived 
the  usual  age  of  man,  and  Vanbrugh  was  la- 
bouring under  unmerited  obloquy,  and,  in  con- 
tending with  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  fast  losing 
vantage  ground  he  might  otherwise  have  suc- 
cessfully maintained. 

The  first  building  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
account  of  Gibbs  is  the  quadrangle  of  King’s 


College,  Cambridge  ; it  is  generally  consider- 
ed, particularly  the  Doric  portico,  as  too  dimi- 
nutive in  character,  and  too  much  broken  up 
into  detail ; but  we  are  not  to  judge  him  in  this 
summary  way ; in  this  instance,  he  had  been  re- 
quired to  plan  accommodation,  of  a given  de- 
scription, for  the  numerous  inmates  and  atten- 
dants of  a large  collegiate  establishment,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  attempt  at  grandeur,  which  in 
other  respects  would  have  been  appropriate  to 
the  occasion. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  difference 
of  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  King’s  College, 
“ the  ayes  had  it,”  and  our  architect  obtained  a 
ready  introduction  to  the  commissioners,  who 
still  retained  the  superintendence  of  church- 
building  in  the  metropolis,  by  whom  his  design 
for  St.  Martin’s  was  preferred,  and  that  edifice 
may  be  taken  as  a fair  specimen  of  his  ability. 
The  very  noble  portico,  the  result  of  impres- 
sions produced  by  his  familiarity  with  classic 
models,  is  generally  admired,  and  we  think  de- 
servedly so  : by  hypercritics,  it  has  been  desig- 
nated a servile  imitation  of  the  portico  of  the 
Roman  Pantheon ; but,  at  any  rate,  he  had 
the  boldness,  with  far  less  appropriate  mate- 
rial, to  bring  under  the  eye  of  his  professional 
brethren  an  example  that  might  serve  good 
purpose,  where  little  else  than  imitation  is  cul- 
tivated. The  steeple  cannot  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered entirely  worthy  of  the  splendid  feature 
just  noticed,  though,  since  the  church  has  been 
relieved  from  the  mass  of  mean  buildings  that 
surrounded  it,  it  must,  as  a whole,  be  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  striking  architectural 
objects  to  which  we  have  immediate  reference. 
The  interior  is  replete  in  all  the  proprieties  of 
art,  and  in  point  of  accommodation  yields  to 
none  of  the  great  number  of  churches  of  about 
the  same  date. 

On  the  subject  of  this  church  we  have  the 
pleasure  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing original  document,  which  we  were  favoured 
with  permission  to  transcribe  from  the  paro- 
chial archives  by  the  competent  authorities. 


The  Account  between  Mr.  James  Gibbs,  Surveyor , and  the  Commissioners  for  rebuilding  St.  Martin's  Church. 


Mr.  GIBBS,  Dr. 


1721. 

June  12. 

To  cash 

per 

Mr.  Keate,  Treasurer 

100 

0 

0 

1721. 

Nov. 

7. 

1722. 

Nov.  7. 

To 

do. 

per 

do. 

66 

0 

0 

1722. 

Dec. 

21. 

Dec.  21. 

To 

do. 

per 

Mr.  Drummond,  Treasurer 

100 

0 

0 

1725. 

June  21. 

1723. 

To 

do. 

per 

do. 

5 

10 

0 

1727. 

June 

6. 

June  10. 

To 

do. 

per 

do. 

100 

0 

0 

Dec.  18. 

To 

do. 

per 

do. 

50 

0 

0 

1724. 

21. 

To 

do. 

per 

do. 

50 

0 

0 

1725. 

Jan.  21. 

To 

do. 

per  Mr.  Churchwarden  Saucer 

10 

14 

6 

1727. 

June  6. 

To 

do. 

per  Mr.  Turner 

150 

0 

0 

Contra,  Cr. 

£ s.  d. 

By  model  of  the  church  . . . . . . 66  0 0 

By  alterations  of  do.  ..  ..  ..  5 10  0 

By  the  plan  for  the  east  window  ..  . . 10  14  6 

By  his  trouble  as  surveyor  to  the  church 

for  six  years  550  0 0 


£632  4 6 


£632  4 6 


I do  allow  and  approve  of  the  above  amount;  and  do  acknowledge  to 
have  received  of  and  from  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
liament  to  rebuild  St.  Martin’s  Church,  by  the  hands  of  the  above  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, the  sum  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds,  in  full  of  all  debts,  claims, 
dues,  and  demands  whatsoever,  as  Surveyor  to  said  Church,  Vestry-room,  and 
Tabernacle,  and  for  all  Draughts  and  Plans  by  me  done  for  the  said  Com- 
missioners and  Parish.  Witness  hereunto, 

Witness  my  hand,  this  Sixth  Day  of  June,  1727.  William  Head. 

Jas.  Gibbs.  Jas.  Jepson,  Clerk  to  Commissioners. 


An  account  of  this  description  seldom  gains 
publicity,  and  it  is  highly  interesting,  as 
shewing  the  rate  ..of  remuneration  at  which 
men  of  eminence  were  willing  125  years  since 
to  devote  their  abilities  and  services  to  public 
works. 

The  total  cost  of  building  St.  Martin’s 
church  was  thirty  thousand  pounds  ; of  the 
interior  fittings,  bells,  and  organ,  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  : the  dates  of  its  commence- 
ment and  completion  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
account. 

W e next  find  him  engaged  upon  the  church 
of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  a structure  certainly 
inferior  to  St.  Martin’s;  but  we  must  also  recol- 
lect that  the  architect,  in  thus  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  a public  thoroughfare,  was 
cramped  in  his  plans  ; St.  Mary’s  therefore 
falls  short  in  the  character  best  befitting  such 
; an  edifice ; it  is  too  much  broken  up,  and 
' encumbered  to  excess  with  mouldings,  archi- 
1 traves,  and  ornaments.  The  spire,  to  us,  is  a 
] pleasing  object,  and  composed,  as  it  is,  of  sue- 
1 cessive  tiers,  after  the  Roman  manner,  proves 
1 the  leaning  of  Gibbs  to  the  particular  style 
’ which  for  so  long  a period  he  had  had  before 
I him.  In  St.  Mary’s  he  may  be  said  to  have 
1 endeavoured  to  compensate  the  absence  of  • 


grandeur  by  a redundancy  of  ornament,  the 
disadvantages  of  the  site  operating  to  produce 
this  result. 

About  this  time  (1730),  Gibbs  was  much 
employed  in  planning  and  executing  numerous 
works,  which,  though  of  a very  useful  kind, 
are  not  sufficiently  important  to  require  parti- 
cular notice.  His  next  public  essay  was  the 
Radcliffe  Library,  Oxford,  which,  rearing  its 
elevated  dome  and  clustered  columns  among 
so  many  Gothic  edifices,  enhances  by  variety 
the  interest  which  a view  of  this  ancient  city 
never  fails  to  inspire.  The  Radcliffe  Library 
is  remarkable  for  its  cupola  of  a hundred  anil 
forty  feet  high,  surmounting  the  circular  space 
which  contains  the  valuable  collection  of 
literature  so  called  ; the  interior,  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  display  great  skill  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  appropriateness  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed.  Gibbs  was,  both  per- 
sonally and  professionally,  the  favourite  archi- 
tect of  both  Universities  ; Cambridge,  where 
he  had,  as  a debut,  constructed  the  quadrangle 
of  King’s  College,  recalled  him  to  build  her 
senate-house  and  Royal  Library. 

We  may  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  West- 
minster Abbey  there  is  an  example  of  his  con- 


ception and  taste  in  monumental  sculpture, — 
the  tomb  of  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle.  This 
performance  has  met  with  few  admirers;  it  is 
perhaps  too  architectural,  and  in  astylefar  from 
assimilating  with  the  surrounding  scene.  In 
this  tomb  he  has  sought  to  accomplish  the 
very  difficult  task  of  rendering  intelligible  at 
a glance  the  rank,  attributes,  and  transition 
of  the  tenant  to  a state  of  beatitude,  and 
has  failed  in  the  unity  and  simplicity  which 
the  art  of  sculpture  imperatively  demands. 

Apart  from  his  profession,  Gibbs  was  a man 
of  many  acquirements  ; he  had  a taste  for  lite- 
rature, and  was  accepted  in  circles  where  it  is 
cultivated.  Living  and  dying  single,  what  to 
so  kind  a nature  was  lost  of  domestic  enjoy- 
ment, found  some  compensation  in  the  active 
career  that  led  to  moderate  wealth  ; in  his  dis- 
tribution of  those  goods  of  fortune,  there  is  a 
trait  that  the  cold  delineations  of  sculpture 
would  fail  to  commemorate — his  gratitude  to- 
wards the  Earl  of  Mar.  When  that  noble- 
man, whether  from  latent  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  or  from  real  or  fancied  indig- 
nities on  the  part  of  the  new  dynasty,  suddenly 
quitted  the  precincts  of  St.  James’s  to  head  the 
insurrection  in  Scotland  in  1715,  and  the  single 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir  decided  that  there  re- 
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mained  for  him  no  alternative  but  flight,  and 
the  abandonment  of  his  rich  hereditary  patri- 
mony ; here  the  worthy  subject  of  our  sketch 
stepped  in  to  avert  the  additional  sting  of 
poverty;  and,  retaining  to  the  close  of  life 
the  same  sentiments,  bequeathed  to  tin*  only 
son  of  his  early  benefactor  an  estate  ot  nearly 
300Z.  a year,  together  with  his  plate  and  a 
thousand  pounds  in  money. 

To  the  Radcliffe  Library  he  left  five  hun- 
dred volumes,  including  one  hundred  scarce 
and  valuable  works  on  architecture,  and  some 
portfolios  of  his  unemployed  designs.  He  was 


also  a liberal  benefactor  to  several  public 
charities  of  London,  and  left  substantial  marks 
of  esteem  to  many  personal  friends. 

To  those  of  our  readers  whose  attention  may 
be  excited  by  this  brief  memoir  to  the  works 
of  Gibbs,  we  would  say,  that,  in  1728,  he  pub- 
lished a volume  on  architecture,  with  many 
plates,  which  maybe  advantageously  consulted 
by  the  student. 

' Ho  died  in  London,  after  a lingering  illness 
ot  five  years,  in  1754,  and  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  St.  Marylebone. 


MATERIALS  USED  IN  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  KINDRED  ARTS. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  IN  CHURCH  TOWN. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  RUILDF.U. 

Sir,— The  parish  church  of  Garstang  stands  two 
miles  from  the  town  of  Garstang,  in  a small  village 
called  Church  T*m,  which  is  rather  remarkable, 
as  Garstang  must  have  been  built  at  a t cry  early 
period,  and  on  the  side  of  the  great  north  road  .the 
town  was  incorporated  in  the  seventh  year  of 
ward  the  Second.  A new  Sunday  School  has  been 
lately  built,  adjoining  tl>e  churchyard,  at  the  expense 
of  the  present  vicar,  James  Pedder,  M.A.,  and  which 
has  cost  him  320/.,  beside  the  land.  The  chuich- 
yard  is  very  large  ; and  there  are  some  remarkably 
large  sycamore  trees  on  the  east  and  south 
sides.  The  school  is  built  on  the  east  and 
south  comer  of  the  churchyard.  The  style 

corresponds  with  the  church,  the  windows  with  the 
upper  windows  of  the  church,  of  which  a view  is 
given  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  of  last  year,  and 
which  church  must  have  been  built  at  a very  eauy 
period.  The  school  has  a most  striking  and  in- 
teresting effect  from  whatever  part  of  the  church- 
yard it  is  viewed  ; here  nature  and  art  are  truly  met 
together.  There  is  one  ash  tree  70  feet  high,  and 
nearly  6 feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  ; it  is  com- 
pletely hollow,  and  the  inside  of  the  main  bole  of 
the  tree  is  occupied  by  jackdaws  for  their  nests. 
Their  entrance  into  the  tree  is  about  30  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  some  of  their 
nests  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  level  with  the 
ground,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  come 


at ; and  whether  this  tree  has  been  excavated  by  the 
birds,  or  decayed,  is  unknown  : the  outside  has  no 
appearance  of  decay.  The  school  is  built  behind 
three  of  those  sycamore  trees,  and  the  eutrance  is 
from  the  churchyard.  The  inside  of  the  school  is 
54  feet  by  21  feet,  and  12  feet  high  at  the  sides,  and 
in  the  centre  18  feet ; it  is  not  seated,  and  is  calcu- 
lated for  200  scholars  ; it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a folding  partition,  the  one  part  for  the  boys  and  the 
other  for  the  girls : it  is  well  lighted.  The  superin- 
tendent’s desk  is  placed  at  d,  as  shewn  in  plan  ; a 
door  is  fixed  in  the  partition  near  the  desk,  for  see- 
ing into  the  other  part.  The  whole  of  the  partition  will 
fold  back,  so  that  the  whole  appears  as  one,  when  re- 
quired. The  Sunday  scholars  are  taught  by  gratu- 
I itous  teachers  ; there  is  also  an  infant  school  kept 
1 in  it  during  the  week.  There  are  two  entrances  to 
the  school,  as  shewn  by  the  plan,  and  each  entrance 
is  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  for  hats  and 
cloaks.  There  are  two  privies,  shewn  by  d and  b; 
one  is  entered  from  the  front  and  the  other  from  the 
inside  of  the  school.  It  is  built  of  brick  ; the  win- 
dows and  door-jambs  are  stone ; the  brickwork  is 
rough,  coated  over  and  whitewashed  yearly,  which 
gives  it  a most  striking  appearance  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  amongst  the  green  trees.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  done  in  the  very  best  manner,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pedder.  Uow 
as  the  education  question  is  exciting  so  much  of  the 
public  attention,  you  will,  I hope,  allow  it  an  early 
place  in  The  Builder.  Satjl- 

Garstang,  May  20,  1843. 


STONES. 

Marble. — The  class  of  rocks  denominated 
calcareous  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
abundant  in  nature;  and  of  these,  marble  in 
its  different  varieties  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful. It  is  a granular  carbonate  of  lime,  vary- 
ing in  colour,  texture,  and  hardness,  and  being 
susceptible  of  a fine  polish,  it  is  extensively 
used  for  building,  statuary,  decorations,  and  in- 
scriptions. In  dry  and  temperate  countries,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  durable  of  substances,  as  is 
proved  by  the  edifices  of  Athens,  which  have 
retained  their  polish  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years.  Severe  frost,  preceded  by  mois- 
ture, causes  it  to  crack  and  scale ; and  great 
heat  reduces  it  to  quick-lime.  Marble  is 
wrought  by  chiselling,  and  by  sawing  with 
smooth  plates  of  iron,  along  with  sand  and 
water.  It  is  polished  by  rubbing  with  sand 
and  water,  and  afterwards  with  putty  and  other 
soft  substances. 

Numerous  stones  of  the  calcareous  class, 
more  or  less  approaching  to  marble  in  their 
character,  have  been  converted  to  use  in  diffe- 
rent countries.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are 
built  of  a greyish-white  calcareous  stone,  en- 
closing shells.  The  Parthenon  and  other 
structures  of  Athens  are  of  Pentelican  mar- 
ble, distinguished  by  slight  green  veins.  The 
mosques  of  Constantinople  are  of  a fine  grained 
limestone  from  Pappenheim,  the  same  which 
is  now  used  in  lithography.  At  Rome,  a po- 
rous whitish  limestone,  called  tophus  by  the 
ancients,  and  traverteno  by  the  moderns,  is  the 
material  of  the  Coliseum,  of  St.  Peter’s  church, 
and  other  structures.  The  ruins  of  Pfestum 
are  of  a stone  nearly  similar.  Paris  is  built  with 
a calcareous  stone  very  prevalent  in  Franco, 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  Jura  being  of  that 
material.  The  Portland  stone,  of  which  St. 
Paul’s  and  other  edifices  in  London  are  con- 
structed, is  a calcareous  rock  called  oolite  by 
geologists.  Of  those  finer  calcareous  rocks, 
constituting  the  marbles,  many  are  found  in 
Great  Britain,  particularly  in  Wales  and  the 
highlands  of  Scotland;  but  they  are  not 
wrought  extensively,  as  they  are  not  employed 
except  for  interior  ornaments,  such  as  chim- 
ney-pieces, and  for  this  purpose  they  are  ex- 
celled by  foreign  marbles  of  the  pure  white 
variety.  The  Parian  marble,  of  which  the 
Venus  de  Medicis  is  formed,  is  reckoned  the 
finest  of  its  kind. 

Granite. — This  is  apparently  the  oldest  and 
most  deeply  situated  of  all  rocks,  and  is  often 
found  shot  up  to  great  heights  among  rocky 
materials  of  more  recent  formation.  It  is  very 
hard  and  durable,  and  is  obtained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  architect  or  sculptor  in  larger 
pieces  than  any  other  rock.  Granite  is  a com- 
pound stone,  varying  in  colour  and  coarseness, 
but  having  generally  a whitish-grey  or  mixed 
appearance.  It  consists  of  three  constituent 
parts,  namely,  quartz,  the  material  of  rock 
crystal ; feldspar,  which  gives  its  colours,  and 
which  is  the  material  of  porcelain  earth ; and 
mica,  a transparent,  thin,  or  foliated  substance, 
which  affords  a flexible  substitute  for  glass, 
when  obtained  in  large  pieces.  Granite  is 
chiefly  used  for  building.  It  is  split  from  the 
quarries  by  rows  of  iron  wedges  driven  simul- 
taneously in  the  direction  of  the  intended  fis- 
sure. The  blocks  are  afterwards  hewn  to  a 
plane  surface  by  strokes  of  a sharp-edged 
hammer.  Granite  is  also  chiselled  into  balus- 
trades, capitals,  and  other  ornamental  objects  ; 
but  this  operation  is  difficult,  owing  to  its  hard- 
ness and  brittleness.  It  is  polished  by  long- 
continued  friction  with  sand  and  emery. 
There  are  large  quarries  of  granite  in  the 
British  islands,  particularly  near  Dublin  and 
Aberdeen  ; the  stone  from  the  latter  is  highly 
celebrated,  and  has  been  used  in  building 
Waterloo  Bridge  in  London. 

Porphyry. — This, like  granite, is  a compound 
rock,  commonly  consisting  of  feldspar  and 
quartz  ; the  former  in  more  or  less  distinct 
crystals  ; there  are,  however,  several  varieties. 
The  colour  of  porphyry  is  often  red  or  green, 
and,  when  polished,  is  valuable  for  ornamental 
work,  being  superior  to  marble,  on  account  ot 
its  greater  "hardness.  This  rock  abounds  in 
E"-vpt,  in  Mexico,  and  South  America;  it  also 
exists  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  in  North 
America.  . , 

Lapis  Lazuli. — This  is  a stone  of  a splendid 
azure-blue  colour,  often  mingled  with  small 
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crystallizations,  and  thready  lines  of  a gold- 
like metal.  T lie  finest  specimens  are  brought 
from  China,  Persia,  and  Great  Bueharia.  It 
is  much  esteemed  for  ornamental  purposes, 
especially  for  pillars  and  inlaid  work.  The 
most  superb  exhibition  of  this  rare  substance  is 
made  in  the  celebrated  marble  palace  built  by 
Catherine,  at  St.  Petersburg,  for  her  favourite, 
Orlof,  in  which  there  are  entire  apartments  in- 
laid with  lapis  lazuli.  The  great  expense  pre- 
vents it  from  being  used  to  any  extent  in 
Great  Britain,  where,  however,  it  is  occasion- 
ally well  imitated  on  wood  by  decorative 
painters.  It  is  employed  in  forming  the  valu- 
able pigment  called  ultra-marine. 

Freestone , or,  more  properly,  sandstone,  con- 
sists of  particles  of  sand,  or  silica,  united  by  a 
natural  cement  and  great  pressure.  It  varies 
in  colour  from  dingy  red  to  yellow  and  greyish- 
white.  The  most  esteemed  for  building  is  the 
yellow  or  white  kind,  and  particularly  that 
which  possesses  no  tinge  of  iron.  The  best 
varieties  are  hard,  but  easily  wrought  by  ham- 
mers and  chisels,  and  are  so  close  in  texture 
as  not  to  scale  off  or  moulder  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather.  Those  kinds  which 
are  inclined  to  softness  should,  after  building, 
he  smeared  with  a light  varnish  of  oil,  to  fill 
the  pores  and  prevent  the  encroachments  of 
damp.  The  thinnest  possible  pellicle  of  white 
oil  paint  will  be  found  to  render  sandstone  in- 
destructible by  weather.  Freestone  is  largely 
employed  in  Great  Britain  for  fronts  to  public 
edifices  and  churches,  but  is  not  much  employ- 
ed in  domestic  architecture.  The  chief  towns 
built  of  it  are  Bath,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow. 
Near  Edinburgh,  and  also  in  Fife,  there  are 
large  quarries  of  this  useful  stone,  suitable 
either  for  architecture  or  sculpture. 

Trap. — The  variety  of  this  class  of  rocks, 
usually  called  greenstone,  and  in  Scotland  ?chin- 
slonc,  is  largely  used  in  some  places  for  house- 
building. Tt  is  a hard  bluish  substance,  which 
breaks  easily  into  square  lumps,  but  is  too 
brittle  for  polishing  like  sandstone.  Quartz, 
feldspar,  and  hornblende  form  a variety  of 
trap  called  sienite.  All  varieties  of  trap  make 
excellent  materials  for  macadamizing  roads. — 
Chambers's  Journal. 


NEW  PROCESS  FOR  MANUFACTURING 
LIME,  &c. 

A patent  has  been  granted  to  William  Ed- 
ward Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  for  “ Improve- 
ments in  manufacturing  lime,  cement,  artificial 
stone,  and  such  other  compositions,  more  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  working  under  water, 
and  in  constructing  buildings  and  other  works 
which  are  exposed  to  damp.”  (A  communica- 
tion.)— Sealed  the  3rd  of  April,  1841. 

This  invention  consists,  Firstly — in  the  for- 
mation, by  certain  new  processes,  of  a hydrau- 
lic lime  and  cement,  which  has  the  property  of 
becoming  hard  and  solid,  when  under  water, 
or  exposed  in  damp  situations.  Secondly — in 
the  application  of  the  same  principles  to  the 
hardening  of  soft  stones,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  hard  artificial  stones.  Thirdly — in  the 
employment  of  the  same  process  for  hardening 
wood,  and  preserving  iron  from  the  effects  of 
damp,  &c. 

The  following  is  the  principle  upon  which 
the  invention  is  founded,  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed for  carrying  it  into  effect:  the  property 
which  certain  sorts  of  lime  possess  of  being- 
hydraulic,  or  hardening  under  water,  is  caused 
by  a certain  combination  of  the  lime  with  silica, 
alumina,  and  sometimes  also  with  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  object,  then, 
of  this  invention,  is  to  facilitate  the  combina- 
tion of  the  lime  with  those  oxides,  by  means  of 
agents  not  hitherto  employed.  Thus,  in  ope- 
rating by  the  dry  method,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  instead  of  calcining  the  limestone  or 
lime  with  sand  and  clay,  the  inventor,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  combination  of  the  silica  and 
alumina  with  the  lime,,  introduces  a small 
quantity  of  potash  or  soda,  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonate, sulphate,  or  chloride,  or  of  any  other 
salt  of  these  bases,  susceptible  of  decomposi- 
tion, or  becoming  a silicate,  when  such  calcina- 
tion takes  place.  The  salt  of  potash  or  soda, 
the  quantity  of  which  varies  from  three  to  six 
per  cent,  to  the  quantity  of  lime,  is  employed 
in  the  state  of  solution,  so  as  to  penetrate  and 
mix  better  with  the  alkaline  salt  in  the  chalk 
or  slacked  lime.  Calcination  effects  the  rest 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 


In  order  to  combine  or  incorporate  more 
equally,  by  the  dry  method,  the  alumina,  and 
the  oxides  of  manganese  and  of  iron,  with  the 
lime,  the  sulphates  of  these  bases  are  first 
decomposed  by  the  slacked  lime,  by  making  a 
paste  with  a solution  of  the  sulphates,  mixed 
with  the  lime.  This  paste,  into  which  the 
sulphates  in  question  enter,  in  the  proportion 
of  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  lime,  is  then 
calcined,  in  order  to  produce  a hydraulic  lime. 
All  sorts  of  lime  are  made  hydraulic,  by  the 
humid  method,  by  mixing  slacked  lime  with 
solutions  of  alum  or  sulphates  of  alumina; 
but  the  best  method  consists  in  employing  a 
solution  of  the  silicates  of  potash,  or  of  soda, 
called  liquor  of  flints  or  soluble  glass.  A 
hydraulic  cement  may  also  be  made,  which 
will  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  architectural 
ornaments,  by  making  a paste  of  pulverized 
chalk,  and  a solution  of  the  silicate  of  potash, 
or  of  soda:  in  working  with  this  plaster,  it 
becomes  much  harder  than  ordinary  plaster. 

These  same  silicates  of  potash  or  soda,  dis- 
solved in  water,  will  also  harden  chalk  or 
soft  and  porous  stones,  and  transform  them, 
artificially,  into  hard  stones.  In  order  to  do 
this,  these  soft  stones,  either  rough  or  cut  into 
their  proper  forms,  must  he  soaked  in  a solu- 
tion of  the  silicate,  either  warm  or  cold,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  a longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  degree  of  hardness 
which  it  maybe  necessary  to  give  them  ; after 
which  they  must  be  taken  out  and  left  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  At  the  end  of  a few  days, 
stones,  thus  prepared,  will  have  acquired  a 
hardness  equal  to  that  of  marble;  and  this 
quality  in  a little  time  pervades  the  whole 
mass  ; for  if,  for  the  purpose  of  polishing,  the 
outer  coat  or  surface  be  removed,  the  inner 
one,  which  at  first  is  not  so  hard,  will  harden, 
in  its  turn,  by  exposure  to  the  air.  This  takes 
place  as  far  as  the  silicate  has  been  able  to 
penetrate.  A more  superficial  hardness  is  ob- 
tained, by  applying  the  solution  of  the  silicate 
of  potash  or  soda,  by  means  of  a brush.  Tt  is 
in  this  manner  that  walls  constructed  of  chalk 
and  mortar  may  be  hardened.  Sculpture,  and 
various  other  objects  which  may  be  made  or 
prepared  in  chalk,  may  be  hardened,  and  after- 
wards serve  for  decorating  buildings  and  other 
purposes,  without  the  fear  of  their  becoming 
injured  by  frost  or  damp.  Chalk,  hardened  in 
this  manner,  may  also  he  used  as  a substitute 
for  the  stones  now  employed  by  lithographers. 
Plaster  models  may  also  be  hardened,  by 
placing  them,  for  some  time,  in  a solution  of 
the  silicate  ; but  it  would  be  still  better  to  add 
a portion  of  the  solution  to  the  paste,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  model,  or  using  the  plas- 
ter. The  silicate  of  potash  or  soda  is  pre- 
pared by  fusing  one  part  of  white  siliceous 
matter  with  from  one  and  a half  to  two  parts 
of  potash  or  soda,  in  the  ordinary  reverberatory 
furnaces,  or  in  a glass-maker’s  or  iron  cruci- 
ble. The  solutions  may  be  used  of  any  den- 
sity for  plaster ; but  they  should  be  weaker 
for  chalk.  In  the  last  place,  the  inventor  has 
found  that  the  silicates  of  potash  or  soda, 
when  dissolved  in  water,  decompose  sponta- 
neously in  the  air,  and  cover  the  objects  to 
which  their  solution  has  been  applied  with  a 
strong  covering  or  layer  ; therefore,  by  apply- 
ing the  solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  or  of 
soda,  to  polished  iron,  and  allowing  it  to  dry 
in  the  air,  the  metal  is  preserved  from  oxida- 
tion. By  soaking  wood  many  times  in  this 
solution,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  in  the  open  air 
every  time  after  it  has  been  placed  therein,  it 
becomes  so  much  penetrated  with  silica,  that 
it  acquires  a considerable  density  and  degree 
of  indestructibility. 

The  solution  of  the  silicate  of  potash  is  not 
the  only  substance  which,  by  being  injected 
into  porous  bodies,  tends  to  harden  them. 
A mixture,  made  from  a solution  of  bicarbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  and  of  chloride  of  magne- 
sium, may  be  successfully  employed ; or  a 
mixture  of  the  solutions  of  ammonia  and 
chloride  of  calcium  may  be  used.  In  these 
latter  cases,  instead  of  having  siliceous  injec- 
tions, they  are  either  magnesian  or  calcareous. 
Soft  and  porous  stones  may  also  he  consider- 
ably hardened,  and  defended  from  the  action 
of  damp,  by  first  well  drying  them,  and  then 
dipping  or  peeping  them  in  sulphur,  nr  some 
natural  or  artificial  resinous  or  bituminous  sub- 
stance, rendered  liquid  by  heat. 

The  patentee  claims,  firstly — the  application 
ot  certain  new  means  to  change  or  convert 
| all  descriptions  of  lime  into  hydraulic  limes 


and  cements,  or  such  as  become  hard  under 
water,  or  when  exposed  in  damp  situations,  by 
combining  these  limes  and  cements  with  silica, 
alumina,  the  oxide  of  manganese,  or  the  oxide 
of  iron,  either  by  the  dry  or  humid  method. 
Secondly — the  manufacture  of  hard  artificial 
stones  from  chalk,  plaster,  and  all  porous 
stones  in  general,  by  injecting  into  them,  or 
imbuing  them  with  silica,  or  the  carbonates  of 
magnesia  or  lime,  by  any  of  the  above-de- 
scribed processes;  or  by  causing  them,  by 
virtue  of  their  porous  nature,  to  absorb  either 
melted  sulphur,  or  bituminous,  resinous,  or 
fatty  matters,  properly  liquified  by  means  of 
heat.  Thirdly — in  the  employment  of  the 
silicates  of  potash  or  soda,  for  making  or  form- 
ing a stony  plaster  or  coating  upon  a variety  of 
substances  ; thereby  preventing  iron  from  be- 
coming rusty  or  oxidized,  and  rendering  wood 
and  other  organic  matters  harder,  and  not 
liable  to  decay.— [Enrolled  in  the  Petty  Bag 
Office,  September,  1841.] — London  Journal. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  ACT. 

On  the  22nd  ult.,  a meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Erecting  and  Enlarging  Churches  &c.,  was  held  at 
their  chambers,  in  St.  Martin’s-place,  Trafalgar- 
square.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff  was  chairman, 
anil  there  also  were  present  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and 
Chichester,  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  Archdeacon 
Hale,  Revs.  Dr.  Spry,  Dr.  D’Oyly,  and  Benjamin 
Harrison;  N.  Connop,  jun.,  J.  S.  Salt,  J.  W. 
Bowden,  H.  J.  Barchard,  G.  Freer,  E.  Powell, 
T.  H.  Dickinson,  M.  P.,  James  Cocks,  S.  B. 
Brooke,  Esq.,  &c.  The  Secretary  having  read  the 
report  from  the  sub-committee,  the  meeting  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  the  numerous  cases  referred 
to  them,  and  granted  votes  of  various  sums  for  the 
following  purposes  : — Towards  building  a church  at 
Nutley,  in  the  parish  of  Maresfield,  Sussex  ; re- 
building the  church  at  Hurst  Pierpoint,  Sussex; 
towards  rebuilding  the  church  at  Llanlleshir,  Caer- 
narvonshire; building  a church  at  Maskington,  in 
the  parish  of  Ripon , Y orkshire ; rebuildingthe  church 
at  Newton  Tony,YYiltshire;  enlarging  and  repewing 
the  church  at  St.  Mary,  at  Marlborough,  Wiltshire; 
enlarging  and  repewing  the  church  at  Binstead, 
Hampshire;  rebuilding  the  church  at  All  Saints, 
Dorchester ; building  a church  at  Little  Milton, 
Oxfordshire;  rebuilding  the  chapel  at  EUisker, 
Yorkshire  ; repewing  the  church  at  Bawdsey,  Suf- 
folk ; and  building  churches  at  Ashby-road  and 
Montpellier,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Bristol. 
Certificates  of  the  completion  of  the  erection,  en- 
largement, and  repairing  of  churches  and  chapels 
in  five  parishes,  were  examined  and  approved,  and 
warrants  were  issued  to  the  treasurer  to  disburse 
the  amount  awarded  in  each  case.  After  some 
further  details  of  less  importance  had  been  disposed 
of,  the  society  adjourned  to  its  annual  general 
meeting. 


FALLING  OF  HOUSES. 

A bout  four  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  whole  of 
the  back  part  of  the  houses,  Nos.  15  and  1G,  Summer- 
street,  Back-hill,  near  Hatton-garden,  fell  with  a 
most  terrific  crash.  At  the  time  of  the  accident 
there  were  no  less  than  five  families  in  the  house 
(No.  15),  making  in  all  a total  of  18  individuals,  all 
of  whom  most  providentially  escaped.  A poor  wo- 
man, named  Parker,  who  rented  the  parlours  of 
No.  15,  happened  to  be  attending  to  a sick  child, 
and  was  just  in  time  to  snatch  her  eldest  son,  a 
youth  of  about  12  years  of  age,  from  his  bed,  when 
the  whole  of  the  superincumbent  weight  fell  in. 
The  police  were  immediately  upon  the  spot,  and 
rendered  every  assistance.  A young  woman,  named 
Harris,  had  a very  narrow  escape : she  was  precipi- 
tated from  the  second  floor  to  the  basement  story, 
and  was  rescued  by  one  of  the  G division,  only 
slightly  bruised.  The  case  of  the  poor  woman  Par- 
ker seems  to  be  peculiarly  hard.  Not  long  since  a 
child  of  hers  was  burnt  to  death,  and  since  that  pe- 
riod her  husband  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  some 
timber  in  the  mahogany-yard  of  Mr.  C.  Senwin,  of 
Back-hill.  The  poor  woman’s  goods  have  been 
nearly  all  destroyed,  and  the  mangle,  wherewith  she 
has  long  endeavoured  to  support  her  family,  now 
lies  buried  among  the  ruins.  The  estate  has  long 
been  in  a disgracefully  dilapidated  condition.  It 
belongs  to  the  relict  of  the  late  Captain  Burton, 
R.N.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood 
last  evening,  that  if  the  wind  at  all  freshened  from 
the  quarter  in  which  it  is  at  present,  the  whole 
row  of  houses  would  come  down  before  the  morn- 
h'g.  The  inhabitants  all  moved  away  during  yes- 
terday, and,  perhaps,  a more  providential  escape 
was  never  upon  record. 


Norwich. — The  ceremony  of  laying  the  first 
stone  of  a new  church  at  Lakenham,  in  this  city, 
took  place  on  the  25th  ult. 
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ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH,  LEEDS. 


We  are  enabled  this  week  to  present  our 
readers  with  a sketch  of  the  plain,  spacious, 
and  venerable  pile  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Leeds.  The  name  of  its  founder  and 
the  time  of  its  foundation  are  unknown.  The 
church  is  165  feet  in  length  and  97  feet  in 
breadth’;  it  is  built  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with 
a tower  96  feet  in  height,  rising  from  the 
centre  on  four  massy  columns  with  arches. 
The  roof  of  the  church,  which  is  51  feet 
high,  is  supported  by  three  rows  of  pillars, 
terminated  in  pointed  arches  ; and  the  nave 
displays  a sort  of  singularity,  in  being  divided 
into  four  aisles,  which  run  from  the  transept 


to  the  westend.  The  choir  is  spacious,  measur 
ino-  88  feet  by  60,  and  before  the  Reformation 
was  divided  into  several  distinct  chapels.  On 
the  front  of  the  gallery,  opposite  the  pulpit,  are 
the  arms  of  the  town— a golden  fleece  in  a 
field  azure,  surrounded  by  a garter,  on  which 
is  inscribed  “ Sigillum  Burgi  de  Leedes, 
1760,”  supported  by  two  crowned  owls,  in 
honour  of  Sir  John  Saville.  Over  the  com- 
munion table  is  a fine  painting  of  the  Last 
Supper,  by  Permentier  ; and  on  the  ceiling  ot 
the  nave  is  the  Ascension,  in  fresco,  by  the 
same  artist. 


THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  Barry’s  report  on  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
able  document  of  its  kind.  The  architect 
does  not  limit  his  ambition  to  the  merely  satis- 
fying the  public,  but  is  evidently  anxious  to 
be  allowed  to  satisfy  himself,  and  thereby 
bring  public  taste  up  to  the  level  of  his  own  ; 
whereas  architects  have  hitherto  been  rather 
too  subservient — too  patient  of  control ; or,  at 
any  rate,  too  forbearing  in  claiming  permis- 
sion to  carry  out  their  own  ideas  without  mi- 
nute interference,  although  the  doing  so  may 
occasion  many  deviations  from  the  first  design, 
during  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  is  true, 
the  first  design  for  a building  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  considered  in  every  part,  so  com- 
pletely matured,  at  least  before  the  structure 
itself  is  actually  commenced,  as  to  admit  of  no 
further  suggestions  or  improvements;  yet 
this  is  not  always  possible,  particularly  in  so 
very  extensive  and  complex  a pile  as  the 
“ houses.”  However  happy  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  first  ideas  are  not  always  the 
happiest  of  all  that  may  present  themselves  to 
the  mind  from  which  they  emanated.  Besides, 
the  time  allowed  for  competitions  is  generally  by 

far  too  limited.  For  study,  properly  so  called, 
no  leisure  is  allowed,  none  for  careful  re-ex- 
amination, for  patient  revision  and  correction  ; 
what  has  been  done  must  be  submitted  at  once 
with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head  ; nor  are 
designs  so  produced  received  as  mere  essays  of 
talent,  but  as  definitive,  as  what  must  be  either 
rejected  or  accepted,  without  alteration  or 
attempt  at  improvement.  The  evil  effects  of 
such  a system  are  but  too  obvious  : its  conse- 
quences betray  themselves,  more  or  less,  in 
nearly  all  our  public  buildings ; for  while 
many  which  may  now  be  called  good  might 
have' been  very  much  better,  others,  and  among 
them  some  which  have  not  cost  the  least,  look 
like  only  so  many  crude  and  hasty  sketches — 
“ first  studies  ” for  things  that  have  evidently 
received  no  further  study,  and,  therefore,  have 
scarcely  been  studied  at  all. 

To  such  a system  Mr.  Barry  stands  op- 
posed, claiming  i'or  himself,  though  lie  perhaps 
needs  it  less  than  any  one  else,  the  privilege  of 


an  artist,  to  work  up  his  ideas  as  he  goes 
along,  to  touch  and  retouch  where  he  considers 
it  necessary,  and  to  improve  upon  his  first 
ideas,  instead  of  being  tied  down  to  them  too 
strictly.  And  if  in  this  respect  he  seems  to 
ask  fora  degree  of  indulgence  and  liberty  de- 
nied to  others,  he  has  shewn  that  he  may 
safelv  be  trusted  with  it ; and  the  granting  it 
may  serve  as  useful  precedent  on  similar  occa- 
sions. Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  ideas  are  not  a little  elastic,  for  what 
he  now  proposes  extends  very  far  indeed  be- 
yond what  either  he  himself  or  any  one  else 
contemplated.  The  enclosing  New  Palace- 
yard,  and  carrying  on  the  west  front  of  the 
building  northwards  as  far  as  the  corner  of 
Bridge-street, — which  being  done,  we  presume 
there’ would  be  a front  or  range  of  buildings 
towards  that  street  also,— would  certainly  be 
a very  great  enlargement  upon  the  original 
plan.  How  far  it  would  be  attended  with  de- 
cided improvement  in  point  of  architectural 
effect  is  somewhat  matter  of  doubt ; for  though 
so  lengthened,  that  fa?ade  would  be  rendered 
more  imposing  as  to  size,  it  might  also  lose 
something  of  that  effect  and  picturesque 
quality  which  characterized  that  portion  of  the 
first  design. 

We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Barry  now  con- 
templates doing,  should  what  he  proposes  be 
adopted  ; whether  his  intention  be  merely  to 
continue  that  portion  of  the  west  side  onwards 
to  Bridge-street,  or  to  reshape  it  altogether, 
and  bring  forward  a new  design  for  the  whole 
of  it,  accommodated  to  altered  circumstances; 
but  the  merely  lengthening  it  would  he  apt  to 
render  it  comparatively  monotonous  and  flat, 
dostroving  that  piquant  effect  of  perspective 
and  light  and  shade  which  would  else  attend 
the  north-west  view  at  the  angle  of  New  Pa- 
lace-vard.  Even  now  Mr.  Barry’s  edifice  is 
likely  to  prove  in  some  respects  a rather  un- 
gracious and  overbearing  neighbour  to  the 
Abbey  ; such  an  unusually  lofty,  massive,  and 
richly-adorned  structure,  as  the  Victoria- 
tower  is  intended  to  be,  will  certainly  not  tend 
to  set  off  that  building  to  advantage  in  the 
general  view,  since  the  want  of  a central  towei 
and  spire,  now  evident  enough,  will  then  be 
doubly  so ; and  in  fact,  unless  that  feature  were 


added,  we  do  not  see  what  particular  improve- 
ment it  would  be  to  lay  open  a full  view  of  the 
north  side  of  the  abbey  to  Whitehall,  by  clear- 
ing away  (as  Mr.  Barry  recommends)  the 
houses  between  Parliament-street  and  King- 
street,  because  there  would  be  nothing  to  catch 
the  eye  at  such  a distance,  or  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  a mass  of  shade,  and  a nearly  un- 
broken outline.  Perhaps  the  Abbey  will  be 
under  less  obligations  to  Charles  Barry  than 
it  was  to  James  Wyatt,  whose  “ Gothic”  front 
of  the  House  of  Lords  rendered  even  St.  Mar- 
garet’s Church  a respectable  piece  of  architec- 
ture in  comparison  with  it. 

We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Barry  is  wrong — 
far  from  it — in  consulting  the  effect  of  his  own 
building  as  much  as  possible,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  itself,  but  as  it  will  be  seen  in  combina- 
tion with  objects  ; a point,  by-the-bye,  that  is 
seldom  considered  as  it  ought  to  be,  more  fre- 
quentlv  not  considered  at  all.  One  object  there 
certainly  is  which  materially  affects  the  view 
of  the  east  or  river  front  of  the  “ houses” — 
namely,  Westminster-bridge,  which,  as  those 
who  have  read  the  report  are  aware,  the  archi- 
tect is  exceedingly  anxious  should  be  rebuilt 
in  the  manner  there  explained  and  urged.  We 
agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  a decided  and 
material  improvement  with  respect  to  the  bridge 
and  the  traffic  over  it,  the  bridge  being  at  pre- 
sent inconveniently  steep;  and  the  lowering  it 
and  altering  the  character  of  its  architecture 
would  be  a considerable  improvement  with  re- 
spect to  the  “ houses  ;”  though  hardly,  we 
fear,  to  the  degree  that  could  be  wished,  be- 
cause, supposing  the  roadway  of  the  bridge 
were  made  perfectly  level  from  end  to  end,  it 
cannot  be  made  at  all  lower  than  what  it  now 
is  at  its  extremities,  therefore  would  still  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  terrace  on  which 
the  “ houses”  stand.  Could  this  last  now  be 
pulled  up  or  elevated  about  eight  or  nine  feet 
more,  the  effect  of  the  river  front,  at  least  as 
seen  from  the  bridge,  would  have  been  more 
stately ; and  though  in  that  case  the  terrace 
itself  would  have  been  above  the  level  of  the 
general  site  (a  very  low  one)  on  which  the 
edifice  is  erected,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
its  being  done  (pecuniary  considerations  apart), 
had  it  been  contemplated,  at  the  very  outset. 

In  comparison  with  some  of  the  other  im- 
provements suggested  by  Mr.  Barry,  the  re- 
building Westminster-bridge  may  be  said  to 
be  in  the  fore-ground  of  his  plans;  for  some 
of  the  others  which  he  has  in  prospectn  are  so 
much  in  the  distance,  that  they  are  likely  to 
remain  for  a long  time  to  come,  we  suspect, 
entirely  in  the  back-ground,  whereas  it  appears 
to  be  almost  matter  of  necessity  that  it  should 
now  be  decided,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
whether  the  bridge  is  to  be  re-modelled.  The 
now  proposed  deviation  from,  and  enlargement 
upon  the  original  design  by  the  extension  ot 
the  west,  front  of  the  “ houses,”  must  also  be 
definitively  settled,  and  it  is  important  to  know, 
if,  in  case  the  architect’s  wishes  are  acceded  to, 
the  public  may  expect  to  be  made  acquainted 
beforehand  with  his  fresh  design  for  the  pur- 
pose. Such  information  ought  to  be  afforded, 
because  what  is  now  so  proposed  very  far  exceeds 
a mere  variation  of  his  first  set  of  designs, 
greatly  exceeds  also  what  was  contemplated  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  programme  and  in- 
structions by  which  the  competitors  were 
guided  at  the  time  in  arranging  their  plans  for 
the  best  effect  on  that  side  of  the  edifice  ; 
therefore,  reasonablv  or  not,  some  of  them  may 
say  that  they  would 'have  been  able  to  produce 
something  very  superior,  and  have  proceeded 
quite  differently  from  what  they  did,  could 
they  possibly  have  had  any  idea  that  such  lati- 
tude would  be  granted  to  the  architect  of  the 
adopted  design  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  and 
such  great  increase  of  expenditure.  1 hat  the 
last  is  very  great  indeed,  cannot  be  denied,  for 
it  seems  that  the  total  amount  of  Mr.  Barry’s 
estimate  is  even  now  not  less  than  1,016,9-  !/. 
12s.  9d.  Nor  is  that  by  any  means  all,  for 
there  remain  some  items  not  taken  into 
that  account— viz.  for  “pavings,  furniture, 
and  fittings,  and  for  decorations  by  works 
of  art ; ” items  likely  to  add  some  hundred 
thousands  to  the  sum  total.  For  fresco 
painting,  and  that  merely  in  the  corri- 
dors alone,  exclusively  of  larger  and  more 
elaborate  subjects  in  'the  principal  galleries 
and  state  apartments,  there  will  be,  it  seems, 
about  26,000  square  feet  of  wall  to  be  so 

1 T al.  ~ k ..  1 I - rpnllnriM  nD*f\in. 
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covered.  In  tlie  lialls  ami  galleries,  again, 
there  will,  in  addition  to  the  “ pictures,”  pro- 
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perly  so  called,  be  a vast  deal  of  pictorial  em- 
bellishment, it  being  proposed  “ that  all  other 
portions  of  the  plain  surfaces  of  the  walls 
should  be  covered  with  suitable  architectonic 
decoration,  or  diapered  enrichment  in  colour, 
occasionally  heightened  with  gold,  and  blended 
with  armorial  bearings,  badges,  cognizances, 
and  other  heraldic  insignia,  emblazoned  in 
their  proper  colours  and,  further,  that  both 
the  flat  ceilings  and  the  vaulted  or  groined 
roofs  should  be  similarly  enriched,  and  have 
occasionally  “gold  grounds,”  with  legends 
and  heraldic  devices  in  colours.  All  this, 
however,  forms  only  one  branch  of  the  general 
embellishment.  In  addition  to  it  there  will 
be  not  a little  required  for  sculpture  and 
statues,  carved  work,  painted  windows,  and  i 
marble  and  encaustic  tiles  for  pavements.  | 
Unquestionably  the  architect  of  such  a gor-  , 
geous  pile  has  every  reason  to  consider  him- 
self Fortunatus ; but  he  seems  also  to  think 
that  John  Bull  is  the  possessor  of  Fortunatus’s 
wishing-cap  and  purse  ; like  another  Napoleon, 
there  is  no  such  word  as  impossible  for  him. 
Should  his  ideas  be  realized  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, the  ultimate  cost  of  the  edifice  will  have 
to  be  expressed  by  millions  in  the  plural 
number,  which  remark  we  must  be  understood 
as  making  in  perfect  good  humour,  and  with- 


PORCH  OF  ADEL  (OR  ADDLE)  CHURCH, 
YORKSHIRE. 

In  No.  3,  we  gave  a brief  notice  of  a litho- 
graph of  this  porch,  urging  our  feeble  com- 
mendation of  the  style  and  fidelity'  of  its  exe- 
cution, by  Mr.  Nevins  Compton,  an  architect, 
we  believe,  of  Leeds.  We  have  been  tempted 
since  that  to  give  a reduced  copy  of  his  draw- 
ing, for  the  general  gratification  of  our  readers, 
in  the  hope  that,  while  we  extend  the  circle  of 
admirers  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting 
porch,  wemaynotdiminish  the  number  of  those 
who  will  prefer  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
larger  draught  of  Mr.  Compton's.  At  the  same 
time  we  will  subjoin  a few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  edifice  itself. 

Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  “ Loidis  and  Elmete,” 
says  of  Adel,  that  the  true  derivation  of  the 
word  is  from  Ada,  the  first  Saxon  colonist  of 
that  place;  originally  Ada  Hill,  then  Adhill, 
and,  finally,  Addle  or  Adel.  From  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  we  learn  that  the  five  manors  of 
the  parish  had  previously  belonged  to  Alnard, 
a Saxon ; but  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were 
held  by  one  Richard,  under  Earl  Morton,  to 


out  intending  by  it  the  slightest  reproach  to- 
wards so  gifted  an  artist,  undone  whose  labours 
are  calculated  to  advance  all  the  arts  of  design, 
and  every  branch  of  them,  to  a much  higher 
footing  than  they  have  hitherto  been  upon  in 
this  country  in  modern  times. 

What  we  would  now  recommend  on  our 
part  is,  that  the  “ commission  ” should  now 
publish  officially  plans  and  drawings,  fully  ex- 
planatory of  the  additions  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Barry  himself ; and  shewing 
by  one  or  more  perspective  views  from  dif- 
ferent stations,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
west  side  of  the  “ houses,”  if  executed  ac- 
cording to  the  first  design,  and  what  that  of 
the  greatly  enlarged  and,  perhaps,  as  greatly 
improved  one.  The  same  also  ought  to  be 
done  with  regard  to  Westminster- bridge,  and 
the  general  view  of  that  and  the  “ houses”  from 
the  river.  No  doubt  such  preliminary  experi- 
ment would  cost  somewhat  more  than  twelve- 
and-ninepence  ; but  the  very  utmost  it  could 
cost  would  be  a mere  trifle,  not  worth  consi- 
deration on  such  an  occasion,  or  if  it  should 
be,  the  over-nice  economy  shewn  in  that  re- 
spect might  cause  the  reproach  of  extrava- 
gance to  fall  upon  the  “ houses  ” themselves, 
at  least  in  the  opinion  of  a great  many  people. 
— Morning  Herald. 


whom  they  were  granted  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. 

Of  the  exact  period  of  the  erection  of  the 
church  there  is  no  authentic  record  ; but,  from 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  it  in  the  Domes- 
day Book,  it  must  have  been  later,  though 
almost  immediately  after  the  compilation  of 
that  book.  An  ancient  church  is  alluded  to 
by  Thoresby,  following  a tradition  of  the 
times,  which  he  says  stood  upon  “ Black 
Hill,”  an  elevated  spot'  near  the  village,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a Roman  en- 
campment, from  the  remains  still  visible.  His 
words  are — “ It  is  a church  of  the  most  antique 
form  that  ever  I beheld,  and  being  built  of 
small  squared  stones,  like  the  Roman  wall  and 
multangular  tower  in  York,  I verily  thought 
it  the  remains  of  some  Roman  temple  till  I 
found  in  it  some  Christian  histories  (particu- 
larly the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
form  of  a dove,  at  our  Saviour’s  baptism) 
wrought  upon  stone  in  basso-relievo,  but  after 
so  extremely  rude  a manner  as  sufficiently 
evinces  their  great  antiquity.” 

Thechurch  is  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist ; and  we  found  it,  in  the  records  of 


the  Holy  Trinity  Church  of  York,  assigned 
with  many  others  to  Ralph  Paganell,  and  after- 
wards we  have  mention  of  it  as  conferred  by 
William  Painell  to  the  monks  of  Kirkstall — 
this  was  in  Stephen’s  reign — so  that  the  erec- 
tion may  be  assumed  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  porch  represented  in  this  our  engrav- 
ing is  a very  elaborate  specimen  of  the  Nor- 
man period,  distinguished  by  the  usual  gro- 
tesque heads  and  zigzag  decorations,  not  only 
on  the  facias  of  the  inner  recessions  of  the  five 
arches,  but  continued  down  the  jambs  to  the 
ground.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  present 
very  much  of  the  aspect  of  the  work  of  In- 
dian and  Persian  art;  animals  forming  a part 
of  their  decoration,  as  well  as  foliage,  which 
forcibly  suggest  to  us,  that  which  we  believe  is 
daily  being  more  and  more  made  manifest, 
that  our  northern  craftsmen  had  had  their 
schooling  in  the  far  East,  and  had  imported, 
with  the  Christian  taste  of  their  times,  the 
habits  in  design  of  a Persian  era  and  country, 
curiously  blending  both;  for. here  we  have 
mixed  together  the  emblems  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Gospel  symbols  of  the  four  Evange- 
lists with  the  zodiacal  signs,  after  the  fashion 
of  Tentyra  and  its  time  and  district.  Itstrikes 
us  as  not  being  unlikely  that  this  porch  was 
wrought  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  it  now 
occupies,  and  we  should  like  to  be  satisfied 
on  this  head  by  an  examination  of  the  stone, 
and  a comparison  with  that  of  which  the  main 
church  is  built ; for  the  difference  in  the  style 
of  workmanship  is  so  striking  as  to  lead  us  to 
this  supposition.  By  some,  the  porch  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a later  date  than  the  church  ; 
but  we  think  it  more  likely  that  the  discre- 
pancy has  arisen  on  some  such  ground  as  that 
we  have  referred  to. 


MR.  CHADWICK  AND  THE  SURVEYORS. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  projected 
government  survey  is  occupying  so  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  profession  and  public  at 
large,  the  following  sensible  article,  extracted 
from  a recent  number  of  our  contemporary, 
The  Architect  and  Surveyor , will  be  read  with 
much  interest. 

“ There  is  no  part  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  Re- 
port, in  which  he  has  meddled  with  profes- 
sional matters,  that  is  not  full  of  blunders  and 
misrepresentation.  But  if  there  he  one  part 
more  objectionable  than  another,  it  is  that  in 
which  ho  condemns  the  whole  body  of  sur- 
\ eyors,  and  characterizes  them  as  ignorant  and 
incompetent  persons.  Adducing  instances  of 
incompetence  in  individuals  who  call  them- 
selves, or  are  in  their  particular  districts  called, 
surveyors,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  profession  generally  is  unworthy  of  public 
confidence.  This,  however,  does  not  in  any 
degree  surprise  us,  considering  the  general 
tenor  of  his  remarks  ; but  it  might  have  been 
supposed,  that,  after  all  the  encomiums  he  had 
passed  upon  the  engineer  who  has  the  super- 
intendence of  the  sewers  of  the  Ilolborn  dis- 
trict, and  the  frequent  allusions  ho  makes  to 
the  importance  of  employing  engineers  instead 
of  surveyors,  he  would  have  left  the  contem- 
plated improvements  to  their  management. 
But  not  so ; after  having  caressed  and  ap- 
plauded them,  he  suddenly  and  slyly  cuts  their 
acquaintance,  and  prefers  a corp  of  Royals. 
.“‘It  lias  been  shewn,’  says  Mr.  Chadwick, 

‘ in  respect  to  drainage,  as  well  as  good  con- 
struction, that  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
the  works  will  be  according  to  the  qualifica- 
tions, the  powers,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
officers  appointed  to  execute  them,  secured  by 
legislative  means,  and  that  new  labour  on  the 
old  condition,  without  skill,  will  be  executed 
m the  old  manner,  extravagantly  and  injudi- 
ciously.’ J 

“ I f any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick sdogrna— that  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  works  are  accordingto  the  qualifications,  the 
powers,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  officers 
appointed  to  execute  them— we  would  refer 
him  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission.  It  is 
amusing  enough  to  find  aperson  identified  with 
that  commission  talking  of  the  necessity  of  a 
responsibility  in  public  officers.  In  what  pub- 
lic office,  we  would  ask,  is  a man  without  re- 
sponsibility, except  in  that  of  the  commission  ? 
Ihere  is  not  a page  in  this  Report,  where  allu- 
sions are  made  to  professions  and  persons  en- 
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saeei  in  them,  in  which  the  writer  dees  not 
speak  as  one  who  feels  that  he  has  no  response 
bilitv.  The  qualifications  of  Mr.  Chadwick 
and  the  commissioners  may  be  all  that  can  be 
desired  bv  those  who  appointed  them,  their 
power  no  one  doubts,  but  to  talk  of  their  re- 
sponsibility !— they  have  none,  and  act  under 
the  full  conviction  of  the  fact,  trampling  upon 
public  opinion,  the  claims  of  poverty,  and  the 
very  principles  of  morality.  Whoever  may  be 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  system  of  drainage 
and  sewerage  which  must  be  shortly  adopted 
in  this  country,  they  ought  to  be  qualified  tor 
their  work,  have  sufficient  power  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  be  made  responsible  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty,  but  it  is  not  decent  for  a 
poor-law  commissioner  to  make  the  remark. 

“ ‘ But  engineers,  or  properly  qualified  offi- 
cers, having  the  science  ot  civil  engineering, 
says  Mr.  Chadwick,  ‘ could  not  be  procured 
for  every  separate  purpose  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  as  is  generally  assumed  in  Acts  of 
Parliament  for  effecting  particular  objects. 

“ ‘ From  a consideration  of  the  science  and 
skill  now  obtained  from  these  two  corps  (the 
Royal  Engineers  and  the  Sappers  and  Miners) 
for' general  service,  some  conception  maybe 
formed  of  the  science  and  skill  that  might  be 
obtained  in  appointments  for  local  service,  by 
pre-appointed  securities  for  the  possession  ot 
the  like  qualifications,  but  which  are  now 
thrown  away  in  separate  appointments  at  an 
enormous  expense,  where  qualifications  are 
entirely  neglected. 

“ * The  officers  of  the  Engineer  corps  have 
the  execution  and  care  of  structural  works, 
docks  and  dockyards,  fortifications,  military 
roads  and  barracks,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
military  duties.  One  captain  of  engineers  fills 
the  office  of  hydraulic  engineer  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  to  his  superintendence  is  intrusted 
the  construction  and  repairs  of  all  the  docks- 
buildings,  and  other  public  works. 

“ ‘ The  officers  of  the  Engineers  have  been 
distinguished  for  their  services  on  some  of  the 
most  important  civil  commissions.  As  colla- 
teral services  which  they  have  rendered  to  the 
public,  may  be  mentioned  the  trigonometrical 
survey  of  Ireland,  and  that  now  in  progress 
for  England,  under  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and 
also  the  geological  survey.  The  levelling, 
however,  and  the  whole  of  the  detail  of  the 
trigonometrical  survey  in  England  is  taken  by 
the  privates,  corporals,  and  serjeants  ot  the 
corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  who  have  been 
instructed  in  geometry,  drawing,  and  mensu- 
ration at  the  school  at  Chatham.  The  trian- 
gulation  for  the  detail  of  this  work  is  executed 
by  the  engineer  officers,  under  the  direction  ot 
Colonel  Colby.  The  great  majority  of  the 
surveys  obtained  under  the  Parochial  Survey 
and  Valuation  Act  from  private  surveyors 
have  been  inferior  to  the  surveys  executed  un- 
der superintendence  by  the  privates  and  non- 
commissioned  officers  of  the  sappers  and 
miners,  serving  at  a pay  of  Is.  2d.  to  os.  per 
diem.  Out  of  1,700  first-class  maps  received 
under  the  Parochial  Assessment  and  1 ithe 
Acts,  not  more  than  one-half  displayed  qualifi- 
cations for  the  execution  of  public  surveys 
without  superintendence.  Among  the  most 
satisfactory  maps  of  the  first  class  of  parochial 
surveys  were  those  by  a retired  serjeant  ot 
sappers  and  miners.  The  commissioners  for 
the  colonization  of  South  Australia  found  it 
difficult  to  proceed  satisfactorily  with  persons 
of  the  ordinary  qualifications  of  surveyors  or 
civil  engineers  for  that  country',  and  deemed 
it  requisite  to  obtain  the  services  of  an  engi- 
neer officer,  with  a suitable  number  ot  trained 
men,  sappers  and  miners,  under  Ins  com- 
mand.’ . , , 

« It  is  difficult  to  keep  within  those  bounds 
of  expression  which  should  regulate  even  the 
controversy  of  men  of  education,  when  one 
has  to  deal  with  a person  who  is  so  ignorant 
of  the  subject  upon  which  he  writes  and  dic- 
tates, as  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  censures 
we  roust  pass  upon  this  part  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick’s report.  This  gentleman  has  so  con- 
trived to  distort  and  misrepresent  facts  in  the 
statements  he  has  made  in  the  very  remarkable 
paragraphs  we  have  quoted,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  attack  him  upon  a principle.  It  is  not, 
however,  our  intention  to  allow  him  an  escape 
under  a subterfuge,  and  we  will  therefore  con- 
sider his  first  data,  if  such  his  assertions  can  be 
called.  There  is  an  unintelligible  jumble  ofstate- 

ments  in  the  paragraphs  we  have  quoted,  evident- 
ly intended  to  exalt  the  military  surveyor  or  en- 


gineer, and  to  lower  the  civil,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  government  and  the  country.  The  facts 
have  no  connection  with  each  other,  but  ‘ the 
privates,  corporals,  and  serjeants  of  the  corps 
of  engineers,  and  of  the  sappers  and  miners, 
are  placed  in  advantageous  contrast  with,  and 
preferred  to,  the  engineers  and  surveyors  in 
private  practice.  The  reporter  has  managed 
to  express  as  many  unfair  and  false  statements 
in  four  paragraphs,  as  were  ever  written  in 
the  same  space,  from  the  days  of  the  romancers 
to  those  which  immediately  preceded  the  esta- 
blishment of  a poor  law  commission.  But  the 
gist  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  trigonometrical 
surveys  by  military  men  are  better  done  than 
the  plans  by  private  surveyors  under  the  Paro- 
chial Survey  and  V aluation  Act.  Can  any  thing 
be  more  unfair  than  such  a comparison  ? In 
the  trigonometrical  survey,  which  the  govern- 
ment ought,  for  reasons  to  be  presently  stated, 
to  have  committed  to  the  hands  of  civilians, 
and  not  to  the  military,  time  was  a matter  of 
no  importance  ; the  pay  was  continued,  and 
there  was  no  inducement  to  haste  ; the  means 
of  existence  were  secured,  and  there  was  no 
possibility  of  loss.  But  the  private  surveyor 
lad  to  tender  at  so  low  a price,  that  no  man 
who  could  find  any  thing  else  to  do  would  even 
compete  for  the  employment.  Not  one  out  of 
fifty  who  did  their  work  in  a professional  and 
accurate  manner  received  the  amount  of  their 
expenditure,  and  for  this  cause  the  work  was 
frequently  left  to  incapable  persons,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  surveyors  for  the  occasion, 
and  began  to  read  a treatise  on  land-surveying, 
when  their  tenders  were  accepted.  And  yet, 
upon  this  evidence,  Mr.  Chadwick  presumes 
to  throw  disgrace  upon  a profession,  and  to 
prefer  the  privates,  corporals,  and  serjeants 
of  the  engineers,  and  the  sappers  and  miners, 
to  the  surveyors  in  private  practice.  The  only 
wonder  is,  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
surveys  made  for  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
would  probably  have  been  still  more  suitable 
for  comparison,  if  it  had  been  equally  expe- 
dient to  have  quoted  them.  It  is  well  known 
to  the  profession,  that  on  that  occasion  many 
persons  were  selected  as  surveyors  who  did  not 
even  know  that  such  an  instrument  as  the  theo- 
dolite was  in  existence.  Many  were  distressed 
impoverished  artists,  who  trusted  more  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  eye  in  sketching  than  to  any 
qualifications  they  possessed  as  surveyors. 
There  were  some  persons,  to  our  own  know- 
ledge, employed  at  that  time  who  had  never 
seen  a land-surveyor’s  chain,  and  we  know  one 
o-entleman , who  has  since  been  intrusted  with 
large  public  engineering  works,  who,  when  he 
had  been  himself  rejected  from  want  of  interest, 
taught,  for  the  sake  of  a few  pounds,  several 
applicants  who  had  been  more  successful  than 
himself,  the  first  principles  of  surveying,  and 
the  use  of  instruments.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
profession  is  impaired  in  the  first  place  by  the 
employment  of  uneducated  and  incompetent 
persons,  instead  of  those  who,  by  study  and 
practice,  have  qualified  themselves  for  their 
business,  and  the  profession  is  then  made  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  blunders  committed  by 
those  who,  though  they  have  assumed  the 
name,  and  stolen  the  employment,  have  been 
destitute  of  the  qualification. 

« It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  are  quacks 
in  all  professions,  men  who  are  sheltered  by  a 
name,  and  gain  by  impudence  what  they  are 
conscious  is  not  due  to  them  from  experience. 
Such  may  be  found  even  among  the  royal  en- 
gineers and  the  sappers  and  miners,  who,  in- 
structed, and  at  the  same  time  supported,  by  the 
country,  ought  to  have  no  other  care  than  that 
of  acquiring  a superior  knowledge  of  their 
professions.  Architecture,  engineering,  and 
surveying  are  more  exposed  to  the  invasion  ot 
quackery  than  any  other  liberal  professions, 
because  no  test  of  knowledge  is  required  pre- 
vious to  profession.  We  are  not  advocates  tor 
any  such  exclusive  system  as  that  thought  ne- 
cessary for  the  protection  of  lawyers,  surgeons, 
and  apothecaries ; we  are  not  anxious  that  a 
certain  term  of  apprenticeship  and  certificates 
from  certain  professors  should  be  indispensa- 
ble, though  we  admit  they  are  desirable ; tor 
the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences  on 
which  these  professions  depend  is  frequently 
acquired  by  men  from  genius  and  persevering 
study  in  private  spheres,  who  would  be  orna- 
ments to  the  professions,  and  ought  to  be 
admitted.  Some  authorized  body,  however, 
for  the  examination  of  candidates,  is  necessary, 
and  would  prevent  such  unmerited  imputations 


as  Mr.  Chadwick  has  thought  proper  to  throw 
upon  the  surveyors  as  a class.  Whatever  in- 
competence may  be  exhibited  by  a person  who 
calls  himself  a surveyor,  whether  of  roads, 
pavements,  sewers,  land,  houses,  or  any  thing 
else,  is  seized  upon  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners’ secretary,  as  an  evidence  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  profession.  Apply  the  same  test 
to  any  other  body  of  professional  men,  that, 
for  instance,  to  which  Mr.  Chadwick  himself 
belongs,  and  if  the  lawyers — counsel,  attorneys, 
and  solicitors — are  not  found  much  more  inca- 
pable than  the  surveyors,  we  will  confess  that 
we  have  formed  a very  erroneous  opinion  of 
their  qualifications.  Why  is  the  client  daily 
put  to  the  expense  of  opinions  from  pleaders, 
in  such  simple  cases  as  that  of  suing  for  debt, 
if  the  solicitors  of  the  day  are  competent  prac- 
titioners of  the  law?  And  as  to  the  costs  of 
surveying,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
law,  we  challenge  Mr.  Chadwick  to  the  exa- 
mination. 

“ The  question  of  expense  incurred  by  the 
employment  of  surveyors  is  put  by  Mr.  Chad- 
wick in  his  usual  unfair  and  inaccurate  manner. 
After  drawing  a comparison  between  the  mili- 
tary engineers  and  the  civilians  employed  in 
the  survey  of  land,  he  commences  his  compa- 
rison of  the  relative  expenses  of  the  two  classes, 
by  stating  the  presumed  emolument  received 
by  surveyors  of  houses  under  the  building  acts, 
and  the  cost  of  ‘ a whole  board  of  superior 
officers  at  the  rate  of  pay  to  the  officers  of  the 
corps  of  engineers.’  Taking,  as  an  example, 
the  town  of  Leeds,  he  assumes  that  the  average 
rate  of  increase  of  houses  is  855  per  annum, 
and  of  families,  940,  ‘ which  is  two  new  houses 
and  three-tenths  per  diem,  which,  if  they  were 
only  fourth-rate  houses,  would  be  required  to 
pay  in  fees  4/.  12s.  per  diem  for  two  or  three 
hours’  service,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  payment 
to  private  surveyors:’  this  statement  we  en- 
tirely deny,  but  will  take  another  opportunity 
of  disproving  it.  For  this  sum,  says  Mr.  Chad- 
wick, a board  might  be  formed  of  one  colonel, 
one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  captains,  two  first- 
lieutenants,  two  second-lieutenants;  or  of  one 
captain,  two  first-lieutenants,  three  second- 
lieutenants,  one  colour-serjeant,  three  serjeants, 
six  corporals,  twenty-two  privates.  From  such 
a statement  as  this,  any  confiding  reader  would 
conclude  that  either  of  these  military  boards 
could  be  supported  at  an  expense  to  the  coun- 
try of  4/.  12s.  per  day ; but  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion will  detect  the  error  of  the  calculation. 
This  is  the  amount  of  their  pocket-money,  the 
country  providing  them  with  bed  and  board. 
This  is  but  one  item  in  the  calculation  of  ex- 
pense; to  it  must  be  added  the  cost  of  erecting 
and  maintaining  barracks,  of  clothing,  support- 
ing, and  educating  the  men,  as  well  as  of  sup- 
plying them  with  the  necessary  instruments; 
all  the  time  that  has  been  lost  in  their  educa- 
tion, during  which  they  have  been  equally  ex- 
pensive, and  could  make  no  return  of  services, 
and  also  the  number  of  those  who,  after  all  the 
expense,  are  never  brought  into  any  service  by 
which  the  country  is  benefited  one  penny.  If 
Mr.  Chadwick  will  take  these  additional  items 
into  his  consideration,  and  many  others  with 
which  we  will  supply  him  when  he  feels  in- 
clined to  correct  his  estimate,  he  will  come  to 
a very  different  conclusion. 

“ The  fact  is,  that  every  civilian  who  enters 
practice  as  a surveyor  has  qualified  himselt  lor 
his  duties,  or  is  supposed  to  have  done  so,  and 
is  only  paid  for  the  knowledge  and  skill  which 
he  does  or  ought  to  supply.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  military  surveyor  or  engineer.  For 
his  support  and  education  the  country  has  paid, 
perhaps,  many  years  before  he  is  fitted  for  the 
execution  of  the  duties  he  is  required  to  per- 
form, and  not  for  his  only,  but  many  others,  in 
fact,  the  whole  body  of  men  to  whom  he  be- 
longs, some  of  whom  die,  some  are  incapable 
of  learning,  and  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  remain  after  these  deductions  have  no 
employment,  or  at  least  none  which  brings  any 
profit  to  those  by  whom  they  are  supported. 

“ But  these  remarks  suggest  another  inquiry : 
For  what  purpose  are  the  two  military  bodies, 
the  Royal  Engineers,  and  the  Sappers  and 
Miners,  who  are  so  highly  extolled  by  Mr. 
Chadwick,  supported  by  the  country  ? It  lias 
been  supposed  that  they  were  necessary  tor 
military  services,  which  is  the  only  pretence 
for  retaining  a standing  army.  If  it  be  now 
found  that  this  supposition  is  erroneous,  why 
is  the  country  any  longer  called  to  defray  the 
heavy  expenses  incurred  by  their  support . It 
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they  can  be  employed  in  civil  services,  it  is 
surely  a fair  argument  that  they  are  not  wanted 
for  military,  and  then,  why  are  they  not  dis- 
banded, and  the  public  money  saved,  which, 
upon  this  shewing,  is  uselessly  expended  ? That 
they  should  be  admitted  into  civil  service  is  as 
impolitic  as  it  is  unjust.  It  is  impolitic,  be- 
cause it  admits  such  a deduction  as  that  we 
have  suggested;  it  is  unjust,  because  the  man 
who  has  paid  for  his  own  education  and  sup- 
ported himself  in  a sphere  of  life  called  pro- 
fessional, finds  himself  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  men  who  have  been  instructed, 
clothed,  fed,  and  entirely  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  and  to  which  he  has  conse- 
quently contributed  his  share,  and  ho  is  at  the 
same  time  lowered  to  the  rank,  in  Mr.  Chad- 
wick’s notable  scheme,  of  a private,  or  at  best 
that  of  a serjeant  in  the  Royal  Engineers. 
Again  we  ask  this  reporter  to  carry  into  his 
own  profession  the  doctrines  he  inculcates  for 
reforming  the  practice  of  engineers  and  sur- 
veyors. Why  should  the  bar  be  protected  by 
restrictions,  and  the  public  be  compelled  to  pay 
a counsel  hundreds  of  pounds  for  conducting  a 
case,  when  he  might  frequently  obtain  for  as 
many  shillings  as  good  a head,  and  as  good  a 
speech,  and  that  from  a man  who  received  his 
gifts  from  nature,  and  his  knowledge  from  per- 
sonal application,  without  being  indebted  to 
the  public  for  a penny  ? If  errors  are  to  be 
found  in  the  present  system, — and  in  what  pro- 
fessional practices  arc  they  not  to  be  found? — 
they  must  be  traced  to  the  state  of  the  law,  and 
not  be  thrown  upon  the  backs  of  the  men  who 
are  oppressed  rather  than  benefited  by  it. 

“But,  independent  of  all  considerations  as  to 
the  relative  cost  of  employing  military  men  in 
public  services  unconnected  with  their  duties, 
whatever  may  be  their  attainments,  we  object 
to  the  practice,  for  the  reason  that  it  tends  to 
restrict  and  cramp  the  energies  of  the  man  of 
science,  and  to  introduce  military  control  over 
the  people.  That  Britain  should  have  so  long 
retained  her  high  station  in  science,  with  so 
few  encouragements  from  government,  is  not 
the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in  her  in- 
tellectual history.  In  other  countries,  the  go- 
vernment has  a difficulty  in  urging  the  people 
to  scientific  improvements,  because  all  the  men 
of  science  are  more  or  less  connected  with  it ; 
but  in  this  country  the  people  are  generally 
prepared  for  an  intellectual  advance  before  the 
government  is  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  desir- 
able, and  this  because  the  men  of  science  are 
in  constant  communication  with,  and  form  an 
important  class  of  the  industrious  population. 

1 he  opportunities  of  remuneration  for  their 
energies  are  already  too  few,  being  entirely 
restricted  to  the  professions  whose  interests 
we  represent,  and  those  branches  of  commerce 
which  depend  upon  mechanical  or  chemical 
investigations.  To  invade  the  legitimate  em- 
ployments of  these  men  by  a paid  military 
force  would  destroy  the  last  hope  of  every  man 
of  science  who  is  in  any  way  dependent  on  his 
bodily  or  intellectual  labour  for  his  support, 
and  necessarily  turn  his  attention  to  other  pur- 
suits, in  which  he  would  probably  be  more  pro- 
fitably employed  for  himself  and  his  family, 
but  less  so  to  the  country.  In  withdrawing  an 
opportunity  of  support  from  this  important 
class,  a fertilizing  stream  of  knowledge  most 
beneficial  to  a country  would  be  dried  up,  and 
the  intellectual  resources  proportionally  im- 
poverished. 

“ Mr.  Chadwick  has  exultingly  pointed  outthe 
successful  operations  of  the  military  engineers 
in  the  trigonometrical  surveys,  and,  without 
waiting  to  shew  that  it  was  an  improper  em- 
ployment 1 or  that  body,  cost  the  country  a 
larger  sum  than  it  it  had  been  intrusted  to  ci- 
vilians, and  deprived  an  equal  number  of  men 
of  the  employment  and  patronage  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, we  will  give  some  other  facts  for  com- 
parison than  those  which  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
been  pleased  to  suggest.  To  whom,  we  would 
ask,  arc  we  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  those 
principles  upon  wh i ch  the  now  almost  perfect 
science  of  geology  is  founded  ? William  Smith, 
a surveyor,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  classes 
so  despised  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  was  the  disco- 
verer,  not  only  of  the  great  fundamental  fact 
of  the  super-position  of  rocks  and  their  cha- 
racteristic organic  remains,  but  he  was  the  first 
to  form  a scientific  classification,  and  to  pre- 
pare a geological  map  of  England.  By  whom 
have  the  most  important  contributions  to  this 
science  been  made?  Who  discovered  and  first 


constructed  the  steam-engine,  and  by  whom 
have  the  subsequent  improvements  and  appli- 
cations been  suggested  and  put  into  operation, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  which,  in  this  coun- 
try, so  fearfully  impede  the  progress  of  science, 
and  prevent  its  followers  from  reaping,  with- 
out a fee  to  the  government  for  their  ingenious 
thoughts,  the  recompense  of  their  labours? 
These,  and  a thousand  other  discoveries  and 
improvements, — indeed,  we  may  say,  all  that 
have  been  made  in  the  present  century,  have 
been  the  results  of  that  energy  of  thought 
which  is  common  to  minds  of  a high  order 
when  they  have  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
which  surround  them  in  the  effort  to  gain  sub- 
sistence, rank,  and  fame,  and  so  rare  when  in 
their  earlier  career  they  have  been  rocked  in 
the  arms  of  indolence,  and  flattered  by  the 
possession  of  a station  and  competence  for 
which  they  have  not  had  the  necessity  to  toil. 

“ But  although  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
defend  the  surveyors,  as  a respectable  and  well- 
informed  body  of  professional  men,  against  the 
sweeping  imputations  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  we 
are  not  to  be  supposed  the  advocates  of  that 
large  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  name  is 
sometimes  applied,  but  who  are  not  only  igno- 
rant of  the  first  principles  of  a professional 
education,  but  are  scarcely  able  to  write  their 
own  names.  Mr.  Chadwick  has,  for  his  own 
purposes,  chosen  to  confound  these  two  classes, 
and  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  incapabili- 
ties of  one  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other.  It 
has  suited  his  object  to  place  the  surveyor 
attached  to  one  of  the  Metropolitan  boards  upon 
the  same  level  as  a surveyor  of  roads  or  pave- 
ments in  an  obscure  country  parish.  The  term  , 
‘ surveyor’  is  frequently  applied  to  any  person 
who  has  the  superintendence  and  direction  of 
others  in  constructive  works,  and  although  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  superior  knowledge,  it  by 
no  means  points  out  the  employment  and  re- 
sponsibility of  that  class  of  persons  who  re- 
ceive the  name  in  large  towns.  The  duties  of 
the  several  professions  connected  with  the  art 
of  building  are  much  less  accurately  under- 
stood among  persons  of  education  living  at  a 
distance  from  the  metropolis  than  might  be 
expected.  W e have  met  with  men  of  family 
and  wealth  who  have  supposed  architects,  till 
absolutely  brought  into  connection  with  them, 
to  be  a sort  of  superior  builders,  and  could 
give  no  other  meaning  to  the  term  surveyor 
than  that  which  they  had  been  taught  by  their 
association  with  the  parochial  boards  of  their 
districts.  The  misapplication  of  the  name 
has  tended  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  avaluable 
class  of  men,  and  it  has  been  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
policy  to  increase  the  confusion,  and  make 
them  responsible  for  all  the  stupidity  and 
knavery  that  are  practised  under  their  name. 
Many  of  the  surveyors,  fearing  association  with 
the  classes  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
have  lately  called  themselves  engineers,  but 
even  this  now  honoured  term  will  be  gradually 
debased  by  the  assumption  of  incompetent  and 
unworthy  persons,  unless  some  mode  of  pro- 
tection be  adopted.  In  all  the  three  professions, 
a higher  standard  of  excellence  is  required,  a 
more  rigorous  and  a sounder  education,  and  a 
proof  of  qualification  before  practice  ; and  Mr. 
Chadwick  will  have  done  us  some  service  with- 
out intending  it,  if  his  remarks  should  stimu- 
late us  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  important 
means  of  self-protection.” 


GREENWICH  PIER. 

Wf,  are  unable  to  furnish  our  readers  with 
any  additional  information  this  week  beyond 
the  particulars  published  in  our  last  number. 
Little  has  yet  been  done  towards  removing 
the  rubbish,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  active 
and  immediate  exertions  for  reconstructing 
the  pier.  We  are  credibly  informed  that 
this  delay  is  occasioned  by  the  probability  of 
this  unfortunate  disaster  becoming  the  subject 
of  protracted  litigation  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  builders  of  the  pier. 
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Who  shall  say  that  this  is  not  the  age  of 
architectural  advance,  with  heralds  of  its  pre- 
sence and  progress  saluting  us  at  every  turn  ? 
and  this,  although  rejoicing  in  a wider  title,  is 


one  of  those  works  that  will  necessarily  come 
to  be  classed  as  exclusively,  or  all  but  exclu- 
sively, architectural.  So  much  is  required  for 
the  architect  to  know,  so  compi’ehensive,  in 
fact,  is  the  philosophy  of  architecture,  that  we 
shall  have  no  man  pretending  to  or  wearing  the 
title  of  an  architect  legitimately,  and  shall  have 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  current  ar- 
chitecture, until  the  philosopher  is  united  in 
such  a man.  To  be  less  than  this  is  to  be  the 
mere  money-changer  of  old  coins  or  a virtuoso ; 
it  may  be,  the  curator  of  a museum  of  antiqui- 
ties— the  door-keeper  to  the  Temple  of  Ar- 
chitectural Science.  Archasological  research, 
as  proposed  to  be  carried  on  and  promoted  bv 
works  of  the  class  we  are  now  contemplating, 
and  by  societies  such  as  that  of  the  “ Bristol 
and  West  of  England  Architectural  and 
Heraldic  Society,”  with  which  this  publication 
is  connected,  under  its  editor,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Sealy,  will  lead  to  such  a collection  of  facts  con- 
cerning the  old  workings  of  the  professors  of 
the  arts  of  design  and  construction,  as  to  im- 
bue the  moderns  with  a clearer  sense  of  the 
way  of  emulating  or,  if  you  please,  imitating 
them.  We  want  the  key  to  the  great  secret 
of  intelligence  that  lit  up  the  minds  of  those 
giants,  which,  when  possessed  of, we  may,  with- 
out irreverence,  assume  to  enter  upon  the  vo- 
cation of  duty  which  they  so  fitly  and  wor- 
thily discharged.  That  key  must  be  “ forged” 
out  of  the  half-rusted  and  too  long  neglected 
fragments  which,  the  great  storehouse  of  ar- 
chaeology contains ; they  yield  the  best  and 
soundest  metal,  and  the  gatherings  of  this 
magazine  are  valuable  and  most  welcome. 
We  are  most  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  noting 
their  receipt  and  of  treating  our  readers  to  a 
sample  both  of  a descriptive  and  an  illustrative 
character. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  on  Mural  Ta- 
blets in  Churches,  containing  a good  deal  of 
sound  criticism  ; but  what  is  said  of  the  acci- 
dent of  circumstances,  distinguishing  our  times 
from  those  which  have  preceded  us,  and  gene- 
rating in  them  totally  different  characteristics 
and  requirements  from  those  resulting  from  the 
present,  is  applicable,  we  contend,  alike  to 
style  in  art  as  to  modes  and  fashions.  Whether 
in  memorial  structures  and  erections,  or  in  tem- 
ples themselves,  the  Christian  religion,  under 
one  set  of  circumstances,  gave  one  character  to 
the  things  under  its  influence,  while,  in  another 
set  of  circumstances,  it  will  give  another.  The 
purest  sense  of  Catholic  truth  did  not,  without 
the  bungling  of  ages,  produce  a congruous 
system  of  art;  therefore  art  has  it  in  her 
power  to  take  right  lines  or  curves,  vertical  or 
horizontal  lines,  and  so  blend  them  together 
as  to  produce  her  harmonies  ; as  we  see  in  the 
Greek  column  and  its  multitudinous  vertical 
line?  or  flutings  ; the  Gothic  church,  and  its 
long  extended  ridge,  parapet,  string-courses 
base  lines,  and  down  to  the  foundation,  hori- 
zontical  or  vertical,  all  come  under  the  mastery 
of  the  trained  judgment.  Art  is  of  no  religion. 
Religion  is  tied  to  no  art,  no  more  than  beau- 
tiful nature.  The  richest  landscape,  the  most 
fertile  territory,  have  been  enjo3'ed  by  the  ve- 
riest heathens.  The  sun  of  nature  shone  lux- 
uriantly upon  them,  and  darkness  and  sterility 
have  accompanied  the  truth.  The  sun  of  art 
alike  shines,  without  favour  to  class  or  sect 
and  that  creed  stultifies  itself  that  asserts  an 
indissoluble  marriage  with,  or  dependence  on 
any  style  in  art.  Catholic  truth  takes  cogni- 
zance of  all  perfect  things,  mental,  manual,  or 
mechanical;  and  even  architects  must  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  living  lan- 
guage of  art  as  well  as  the  dead;  they  must 
study  chemical,  mechanical,  and  natural  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  antiquarian  lore ; and  what  is 
being  done  for  them,  let  us  ask,  to  imbue 
their  minds  with  a knowledge  of  that  vital  ele- 
ment of  art  which  these  former  can  alone  sup- 
ply ? But  we  are  running  from  archamlo<> y 
into  architecture,  and,  like  too  many  reviewers 
writing  an  essay  of  our  own  instead  of  intro- 
ducing the  reader  to  our  new  acquaintance. 

Next  to  the  article  on  mural  tablets  is  “ a 
chapter  on  Church  Building,”  very  much  to 
our  liking.  Tt  has  been  called  forth  by  a tract 
under  this  title,  by  Mr.  George  Godwin,  whose 
energetic  labours  and  well-displayed  ability  are 
familiar  to  many  within  our  circle.  He  de 
serves  thanks,  even  if  it  were  for  no  more  than 
this  tract  au'd  the  observations  which  it  has 
elicited  in  the  Bristol  Magazine. 

I Bristol  and  the  district  of  which  it  is  so  im- 
| portant  a centre  are  rich  in  materials  for  writing 
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rarely  met  with  in  small  churches.  It  is  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  lower  part  comes  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  external  ground.  A drip  on  the 
exterior  runs  round  the  whole. 

“On  the  south  side  of  this  chapel  are  three 
lancet  windows,  the  centre  one  modernised ; and 
beneath  the  easternmost  a piscina  and  three  sedilia, 
all  of  Early  English  work,  and  nearly  resembling 
those  in  the  chancel.  The  piscina  has  an  octagonal 
orifice,  beneath  a trefoil  arch,  canopied,  and  is 
without  a shelf ; the  sedilia  have  seats  in  gradation, 
whilst  the  heads  are  of  equal  height. 

“ It  should  be  observed  that  the  window  towards 
the  west  in  this  south  wall,  as  well  as  that  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  chancel,  is  what  is  now 
known  commonly  as  a lycnoscope : so  that  if  the 
opinion  formerly  published  by  the  Camden  Society, 
in  reference  to  the  object  of  these  windows,  be 
correct,  an  Easter  sepulchre  must  have  stood  in  the 
south  chapel  as  well  as  in  the  chancel ; and  this 
would  not  appear  unlikely,  as  the  three  sedilia 
sufficiently  intimate  that  full  services  were  per- 
formed in  the  chapel.  But  if  the  real  intention  of 
these  low  windows  was  not  to  enable  persons  from 
the  exterior  of  the  church  to  watch  the  lights  burn- 
ing at  the.  sepulchre,  but,  as  others  have  suggested, 
to  allow  lepers  to  witness  the  elevation  of  the  host, 
another  thing  in  this  south  chapel  would  be  ac- 
counted for  : the  north  side  of  the  chapel,  besides 
the  pier  and  arches  separating  it  from  the  nave, 
exhibits,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  a doorway,  at  a 
height  in  the  wall,  which  formerly  gave  access  to 
the  rood-loft— the  staples  for  the  hinges  remain  in 
the  stone.  A part  of  the  wall  on  the  eastern  side 
of  this  doorway  has  been  splayed  away  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  a glimpse  into  the  rood-loft, 
from  the  window  in  question  ; and  thus  probably 
the  rood  itself  was  rendered  visible  to  persons  on 
the  outside  of  the  church.  The  same  object  would 
be  gained  likewise  by  the  lycnoscope  in  the  chan- 
cel.”  , , „ 

( To  be  resumed.) 


and  illustration,  and  accordingly  we  find  th 
St.  James’s  Church  in  that  city  is  commenc 
with,  and  a promise  of  plans,  elevations,  se 
tions,  and  details  to  he  given  in  a scpara 
publication.  We  have  next  a notice  ot  . 
Catherine’s  Hospital,  at  Brightbow,  from 
paper  read  by  B.  Woodford,  B.A.,  before  t 
Bristol  Architectural  Society,  of  which  tl 
gentleman  is  the  secretary.  This  engravi 


“ The  disposition  of  its  parts  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar ; the  tower  being  situated  on  the  north  side  ot 
the  nave,  between  a small  chapel  on  its  eastern 
side,  and  the  sacristy  upon  the  west.  On  the  south 
side  is  an  interesting  mortuary  chapel,  opposite  to, 
but  considerably  larger  than  that  already  men- 
tioned on  the  north.  The  principal  ffimer^ionsjf 
the  church  are  as  follow  : t^  - 

33  feet  6 inches,  and  19  feet  in 
49  feet  long  by  22  wide  ; the  -c 
by  18  ; the  south  chapel,  26  by  18  , — 
feet  G inches  by  11  feet,  and  the  sacristy, 
by  10. 

perpendicuk 

with  a slightly  drop  arch, 
three  s ” TT1 


— the  chancel  is  in  length 
in  width  ; the  nave, 
the  north  chapel,  13  feet 
" the  tower,  10 
12  feet  6 

The  chancel  has,  at  its  east  end,  a three-light 
lar  window,  the  principal  lights  5-foiled, 
t suKui.lv  iw*  The  other  windows  are 

small  Early  English  lancet-headed  ones  on 
the  north  side,  and  two  similar  ones  on  the  south. 

the  intenor.  In  the 
and  sedilia 


These  have  all  drop  arches  on 
S.  wall  of  the  chancel  are  a piscina, 
for  priest,  deacon,  and  sub-deacon,  all  Early  Eng- 
lish. The  former  has  a trefoil  arch,  with  a drip 
moulding,  a circular  orifice,  and  no  shelf;  the 
latter  has  likewise  trefoil  arches  of  equal  height, 
with  drips.  The  seats  are  in  three  gradations. 

The  two  windows,  engravings  of  which  we 
here  subjoin,  refer  to  the  Giffard  chapel, 
which  is  the  mortuary  chapel  on  the  south  side 
above  spoken  of. 


of  the  seal,  curiously  enough,  bears  the  figure 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  not  that  of  its 
patroness,  and  the  inscription  round  it  de- 


TO  TUB  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sm, — You  may  remember  that  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  for  the  regulation  of  weights 
and  measures,  in  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the 
only  legal  stone-weight  should  be  that  of  fourteen 
pounds,  it  w 
and  Persians 
be  so  strong,  • 
legislators, 


salesmen,  and  butchers 
that  "they  could  not  buy  and  sell  by  the  stone  of 
fourteen  pounds,  was  compelled  to  answer,  “ '"ell, 
you  must  not  say  so  much  a stone,  but  you  may  say, 
so  much  for  eight  pounds.” 

The  Metropolitan  Buildings  Bill  errs  in  the  same 
way,  and  makes  the  uncalled-for  attempt  to  change 
the  meaning  of  popular  words  and  the  terms 
sanctioned  by  popular  habit.  Thus,  the  word 
alley  is,  in  future,  to  mean,  not  a long,  narrow  pas- 
sage, but  an  avenue  as  wide  as  Watling-street,  and 
through  which  a whole  railroad  train  might  pass 
without  touching  passengers  two  abreast  on  each 
side  ; and  the  term  first  floor  is,  in  future,  to  mean 
the  cellar  ; and  that  best  part  of  a house,  “ a gen- 
teel first  floor,”  is  to  be  named  the  third  floor. 

Here,  definition  is  attempted,  but  where  legal 
preciseness  of  language  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
definition  is  really  called  for,  there  it  has  been  for- 
gotten, as,  for  instance, — What  ia  in  future  to  be 
the  strict  legal  meaning  of  the  terms  “ warehouse, 
and  “ dwelling-place  ?”  These  are  of  large  impor- 
tance as  respects  the  operation  of  the  bill  upon 
every  description  of  building ; and  as  definiteness 
of  language  is  of  much  moment,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  clauses  20  and  23  will  be  so  worded  as  that 
they  may  be  readily  understood  by  common 
people,  for  as  to  the  first,  it  is  absolutely  incom- 
prehensible, excepting  that  one  may  make  a tole- 
rably shrewd  guess  as  to  its  meaning ; and  as  to 
the  latter,  the  first  passage  is  so  obscure,  that  it 
may  even  be  held  to  interdict  the  letting  for  hire 
any  house  which  has  a dressing-closet,  and  almost 
every  fourth-rate  house  that  has  ever  been  built ; and 
whether  the  term  ‘ * dog-kennel’  ’ is  to  prevent  my  lady 
Marchioness  keeping  a lap  dog  is  by  no  means  clear. 

I now  have  reached  one  of  the  most  momentous 
provisions  of  the  whole  bill,— the  future  system  of 
rating. 

The  present  system  is,  to  rate  by  the  superficial 
extent ; to  restrain  by  the  height.  The  new  system 
is,  to  rate  by  the  height ; to  restrain  by  the  super- 
ficial extent ; the  one  being  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  other.  The  gentlemen  who  drew  the  bill  doubt- 
is  less  believeThat  they  have  irrefutable  reasons  where- 
h with  to  justify  the  reversal  of  a practice  of  three 
■o  quarters  of  a century  ; and  under  which  they,  I, 
’is  and  many  others  have  been  born  and  grown  grey ; 
le  but  they  can  surely  have  never  tried,  upon  paper, 
the  working  out  of  their  principle,  nor  can  they 
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sure  are,  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  fire  and 
the  generation  and  extension  of  disease. 

Try,  Sir,  to  plan  a new  fourth-rate  house,  con- 
taining 11  squares,  99  feet,  and  to  put  in  as  many 
rooms  as  you  can,  just  above  one  square  each,  to  sa- 
tisfy the  law ; and  I shrewdly  suspect  that  you 
will  find  it  hold  at  least  twenty-eight  rooms  ; and 
if  each  of  them  be  let  to  a separate  family  of  the 
usual  average  of  five  persons,  then  a fourth-rate 
house  may  be  legally  occupied  by  one  hundred  and 
forty  men,  women,  and  children. 

If  they  look  but  for  a moment  at  the  horrible  de- 
pravity which  must  be  expected  to  ensue,  at  the 
diseases  which  may  be  engendered  and  spread 
through  such  a living  mass,  at  the  demoralizing  fil- 
thiness which  will  be  forced  upon  them  (for  the  bill 
requires  only  one  privy  for  one  house),  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  the  occurrence  of  fire,  and  at  the  chance  of 
the  walls  of  such  a house  falling,  when  gutted  by 
fire,  I cannot  but  think  the  legislature  will  see  it  to 
be  irresistibly  necessary  that  they  should  recur  to 
the  existing  system. 

They  have  but  to  ascertain  what  have  been  the 
inconveniences  of  the  Building  Act  with  respect  to 
rating,  and  then  it  will  be  easy  to  provide  a remedy. 
I apprehend  the  most  open  course  is  the  increase  of 
surface  to  be  comprehended  in  each  rate,  and  some 
reasonable  limitation  of  the  extent  to  which  future 
additions,  upon  the  ground  plan,  may  be  carried. 

In  commenting  upon  the  provisions  made  as  to 
construction,  it  may  keep  a wholesome  check  upon 
our  views,  if  we  consider  the  leading  requisites  of 
a good  house  ; complete  drainage,  firm  foundation, 
thorough  ventilation,  adequate  strength. 

Had  the  legislature  to  do  only  with  unselfish  be- 
ings, they  need  but  to  ask  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  insure  them  all ; and  every  re- 
spectable architect  and  builder  might  safely  be 
trusted  without  further  direction,  if  not  from 
higher  feeling,  certainly  from  the  bare  circumstance 
of  both  being  pecuniarily  interested  in  building 
strong  enough.  But  our  wide-awake  friend  John 
Chinaman  has  a prudential  maxim,  “ Never  trust  a 
man  who  builds  houses  to  sell."  There  are  wan- 
dering, reckless,  speculating  builders  (as  they  call 
themselves),  men  who  only  build  to  sell,  who  must, 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil,  and  on  the  part  of  purchasers, 
be  restrained. 

I cannot  walk  the  environs  of  London  without 
seeing  at  every  turn  houses  built  with  the  filthiest 
old  bricks  and  bats,  timbered  with  wormeaten  or 
other  thin  and  defective  wood,  and  plastered  with 
“billy-sweet;”  but  as  smart  as  new  pins  exter- 
nally. The  floors  tremble  and  windows  rattle  as 
you  tread,  while  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven 
spin  through  in  all  directions  ; and,  seeing  these,  I 
feel  assured  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  both  the 
substance  of  the  walls  and  of  the  timbering  should 
be  defined  by  law ; but  law  which,  while  framed 
stringently  enough  to  check  this  cankering  evil,  shall 
not  unnecessarily  cramp  those  who  seek  to  act  up- 
rightly. 

As  to  the  needful  thickness  of  a wall,  with  re- 
spect to  the  support  of  weight,  and  the  resistance  of 
fire  ; — 

It  might  be  made  matter  of  calculation,  what 
vertical  weight  one  course  of  fourte  n -inch  sound 
stock  brickwork  would  bear  uninjured,  and  from 
that  to  deduce  how  high  a superincumbent  wall  may 
be  built  : as  also,  what  quantity  of  fuel  would  be 
necessary  to  heat  such  a wall  so  thoroughly  as  to 
ignite  wood  on  the  other  side  of  it.  I dare  say,  all 
this  might  be  satisfactorily  arrived  at.  But  without 
it,  I apprehend  that  I may  safely  challenge  the  pro- 
duction of  any  instance  of  a sound  fourteen-inch 
wall  of  thoroughly-burnt  stock  bricks  crashing  under 
any  insistent  weight,  or  of  fire  communicating 
through  such  a wall ; although  eighteen -inch  walls 
of  very  bad  place  bricks  have  crushed  under 
their  own  weight,  and  I well  remember  the 
dread  experienced  in  passing,  for  examination, 
alongside  a four-feet  wall  of  similarly  bad  ma- 
terials, which  was  crushed  and  split  in  all  direc- 
tions. I am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  thickness 
of  wall,  but  soundness  of  material,  that  assures  need- 
ful strength  ; and  that  a very  thin  wall  will  check 
fire  was  plainly  shewn  by  that  furious  conflagration 
at  Hamburg  having  been  stayed  in  one  direction 
by  a one-brick  wall. 

If  this  be  so  ; if  fourteen-inch  walls  are  so  strong 
for  both  objects,  one  plain  provision,  that  there 
should  always  be  one  unbroken,  unmutilated  sheet 
of  fourteen-inch  wall  everywhere,  between  all  con- 
tiguous houses,  would  be  sufficient ; and  builders 
might  safely  be  left  to  add,  wherever  they  might  see 
fit : but  as  all  may  not  be  equally  skilful,  or  far- 
seeing,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  provide  that, 
wherever  walls  exceed  some  stated  height,  say  fifty 
feet,  some  definite  portion,  as  at  least  one-fifth, 
should  be  two  bricks  thick  ; and  for  stacks  of 
warehouses,  or  other  commercial  places  of  deposit, 
another  half-brick  throughout  would  render  security 
doubly  sure. 

I would  not  suffer  recess,  or  chase,  or  flue,  or 


space  for  the  end  of  timber,  in  any  place  to  inter- 
rupt the  entirety  of  the  fourteen  inches  ; and  I will 
never  libel  “ the  craft”  so  much  as  to  suppose  for 
a moment  that  they  cannot  devise  means  of  support- 
ing the  floors,  and  lying  in  the  walls,  and  conceal- 
ing, soil-pipes,  without  wounding  the  party  wall. 

As  to  the  chimney-breasts,  if  there  be  any  well- 
authenticated  instance  of  a house  having  been  burnt 
in  consequence  of  the  breast  of  a chimney,  or  the 
withs  and  rims  of  flues,  in  dwelling-houses,  being 
only  half  a brick  thick,  then  it  may  be  prudent  to 
insist  upon  thicker  work.  But,  not  yet  believing 
that  such  proof  can  be  adduced,  I see  no  reason 
whatever  for  making  them  one  brick  thick. 

With  a solid  fourteen  inches  between  house  and 
house,  with  half-brick  withs  and  breasts,  there  can- 
not be  a hundred-thousandth  part  of  the  risk  which 
attends  muslin  curtains  ; but  it  may  by  possibility 
be  well  to  provide  that  kitchen  chimneys,  and  those 
of  other  places  where  enormous  fires  are  customa- 
rily made,  shall  have  nine-inch  breasts  the  whole 
height  of  the  story  to  which  they  appertain. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  altogether  so  oddly 
ridiculous  in  the  framers  of  the  bill  requiring  nine- 
inch  withs  and  rims,  that  I have  a very  wicked 
suspicion,  some  exceedingly  funny  fellow  has  been 
playing  upon  their  easy  credulity,  and  chuckling  in 
his  sleeve  at  the  monstrosities  which  would  grow 
out  of  them.  Heaven  help  the  graceful  combi- 
nations of  the  Tudor  style,  and  save  us  from  the 
“ Victoria  squabs  ! ” 

Doubtless  some  duller  being,  some  “ solid  upon 
solid  and  void  over  void  ” man  prompted  the  pro- 
vision that  chimney-breasts  shall,  in  future,  be 
carried  up  of  equal  width  throughout,  and  inter- 
dicted corbelling  over,  excepting  for  one  breast  only 
in  an  upper  story.  I most  respectfully  entreat  the 
promoters  of  the  bill  to  examine  any  ancient  cathe- 
dral, or  to  walk  through  their  own  baronial  halls, 
or  to  contemplate  their  own  macliiolated  towers, 
and  satisfy  themselves,  as  men  of  common  sense, 
whether  there  be  any  insecurity  in  the  principle  of 
corbelling.  Asa  very,  very  humble  man,  untaught 
in  schools,  unenlightened  by  travel,  and  possessed 
of  very  little  mother  wit,  I yet  assure  them,  and 
every  practical  bricklayer  will  do  the  same,  that 
corbelling  over,  at  the  same  time  sidewise  from  a 
breast  and  frontwise  from  a party  wall,  is  attended 
by  no  risk  whatever,  in  common  mortar.  Where 
a whole  breast  has  to  project  from  a wall,  there  a 
little  more  care  is  requisite.  It  is  often  done  upon 
stone  or  iron.  By  your  vile,  scamping  builders, 
it  may  have  been  insecurely  done,  but  that  is  no 
just  reason  for  wholly  interdicting  it.  Stone,  and 
cast  iron,  otherwise  the  fitter  things  for  such  a pur- 
pose, will  flaw  under  the  joint  action  of  fire  and 
cold  water.  I much  prefer  corbelling  with  brick- 
work set  in  cement,  a process  which  is,  in  fact, 
building  a stone,  and  that,  one  which  will  not  spall 
off  in  the  fire. 

Even  were  it  as  true  as  it  is  false,  that  corbelling 
cannot  be  made  secure,  there  cannot  possibly  be 
any  valid  objection  to  springing  an  arch  from 
sufficient  piers,  and  carrying  the  upper  breasts  upon 
that.  The  allowing  recourse  to  such  an  expedient 
would  save  from  incalculable  injury  the  narrow 
shops  of  London,  and  enable  architects  to  avoid 
unsightly  blemishes  in  the  fairest  rooms  of  the 
fairest  mansions. 

If  these  concessions  be  not  made,  the  double 
stack  in  a full-sized  first-rate  must  either  be  four- 
teen feet  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  four  feet 
seven  inches  in  thickness  ; or  seventeen  feet  two 
inches  in  breadth,  and  three  feet  nine  inches  in 
thickness  ; and  in  inferior  rates,  the  breadths  alone 
will  be  less,  but  the  thickness  will  remain  the  same. 

This  really  is  too  bad. 

Differing  as  I do  from  the  framers  of  the  bill,  I 
also  differ  from  the  “ Master  Carpenters’  Society.” 
Flues  ought  not  to  be  carried  up  within  the  thick- 
ness of  party  walls.  It  is  now  done  only  by  an 
unscrupulous  evasion  of  the  letter  of  the  existing 
act,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  an  instant. 
It  may  be,  it  very  probably  is,  true,  that  there  is  no 
well-accredited  instance  of  a house  having  been 
burnt  from  such  a cause,  but  it  is  no  very  pleasant 
affair  to  have  a wall  so  hot  as  to  blister  off  the  paint, 
and  almost  to  scorch  your  hand. 

Requiring  that  no  part  of  a party  wall  should  be 
less  than  fourteen  inches,  it  is  also  advisable  that  no 
external  wall  should  be  less  than  fourteen  inches  : 
first,  because  that  it  is  necessarily  weakened  by  the 
openings  ; next,  because  that  with  a nine-inch  wall 
you  cannot  tail  the  joists  on  sufficiently  ; and  fur- 
ther, because  that  a nine-inch  wall  will  not  resist  a 
driving  rain.  I would  even  make  the  parapets 
fourteen  inches  thick,  as  they  suffer  most  from  the 
weather  ; and,  remembering  the  righteous  pre- 
caution of  the  Mosaic  law,  I would  with  all  my  soul 
insist  upon  their  being  carried  up  three  feet  above 
the  gutters ; lest  I should  have  any  man’s  blood 
upon  my  head.  The  legislature  has  not  merely  to 
consider  bricklayers,  whose  daily  habits  render  them 
secure,  even  without  a parapet,  but  has  also  to  pro- 
tect females  and  children,  who  may,  in  terror,  be 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  fire. 


The  bill  intends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  re“ 
cesses,  and  even  blank  windows  in  external  walls  ; 
but  it  has  been  overlooked,  that  it  is  much  better  to 
form  a blank  where  a window  may  at  some  future 
time  be  wanted,  than  to  break  away  through  a solid 
wall.  I take  it,  that  very  few  builders  would  make 
blanks  unnecessarily.  The  cost  of  additional  labour 
generally  counterbalances  any  petty  saving  of  ma- 
terial. “ De  minimis  non  curat  lex.”  It  is  paltry 
legislation,  and  had  much  better  be  omitted. 

But,  Sir,  although  I quite  agree  with  the  highly 
respectable  gentlemen  who  are  said  to  have  drawn 
the  bill,  and  whose  better  judgment  has  possibly 
been  overborne  by  benevolent,  but  unpractised  law- 
makers, that,  in  the  abstract,  no  party  or  external 
wall  ought  to  be  less  than  fourteen  inches  thick  ; 
yet,  it  would  be  most  oppressively  unjust  to  require 
every  honestly  built  fourth-rate  house  of  the  existing 
law,  when  rebuilt,  to  have  fourteen-inch  walls.  They 
are  wretchedly  cramped  already,  and  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  nine  inches  of  space  depthwise,  and  half  that 
quantity  widthwisc  (nine-inch  chimney-breasts  and 
withs  are  altogether  out  of  the  field,  the  govern- 
ment cannot  stultify  itself  by  making  such  a law). 
As  a middle  course,  I would  very  humbly  suggest, 
that  a choice  might  advantageously  be  left  to  the 
owners  ; either  that  they  should  rebuild  with 
fourteen-inch  walls  set  in  mortar,  or  nine-inch  walls 
set  in  cement.  The  space  saved  would  repay  the 
cost.  The  houses  would  be  equally  substantial  and 
impervious  to  the  weather ; but,  above  all  other 
considerations,  the  people  will  be  satisfied  that  jus- 
tice has  been  tempered  with  mercy. 

I think  that  I have  now  arrived  at  the  proper 
place  for  comment  upon  the  materials  to  be  used. 

Willingly,  and  if  building  for  myself,  I would  not 
allow  any  thing  but  new  and  sound  stock  bricks  to 
be  used  anywhere  ; but  it  certainly  requires  very 
mature  reflection,  before  one  should  absolutely  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  imperfectly  burnt  or  place  bricks 
in  houses.  They  would  not  be  entirely  lost,  it  is 
true ; they  might  be  used  in  fence-walls,  they 
might  be  sent  out  of  the  metropolitan  district ; but 
that  would  only  remove  the  evil  of  bad  building 
farther  away. 

Looking  to  one  principal  point  of  the  bill,  that 
the  spread  of  fire  and  danger  to  passers-by 
should  be  prevented,  I would  suggest,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  better  heads  than  mine,  that  it  might 
be  made  imperative,  that  the  party  walls  and 
chimneys,  and  the  front  (and  flank  walls,  if  they  ad- 
join a public  way)  walls  shall  absolutely,  and  with 
no  reserve,  be  built  of  none  other  than  new 
thoroughly  burnt  or  stock  bricks,  with  such  supe- 
rior kind  of  brick  for  facing  as  the  builder  may 
please ; but  that,  if  the  owner  be  unwise  enough  to 
use  inferior  or  old  bricks  in  the  back  walls  and  in 
partition  walls,  he  may  do  so. 

I doubt  not,  Sir,  that  there  will  be  some  excla- 
mation of  surprise  at,  and  dissent  from,  my  opinion 
as  to  old  bricks.  No  one  can  deny  that,  lack  of 
suction  excepted,  a clean,  sound  stock  brick  is 
equally  as  good,  and  it  may  even  be  better  than 
many  new  bricks  ; but  human  nature,  although  in 
builders,  is  but  human  nature  still ; and  if  brick- 
layers do  not  know  it,  the  public  will  tell  them,  that 
if  once  a clean  old  brick  is  allowed  to  be  used, 
thousands  out  of  cesspools  and  sewers  will  be  spi- 
rited into  a wall.  It  is  a sad  truth,  but  we  must 
even  gulp  it  down. 

I am  aware  there  may  be  some  objection  to  the 
definition  of  the  components  parts  of  mortar  by 
law  ; but  I cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  very 
common  practice,  among  disreputable  men,  of 
mixing  garden  mould  or  brick  rubbish  with  a little 
lime,  and  calling  it  mortar.  Our  early  ancestors, 
Saxons,  or  Norsemen,  used  lime  and  loam,  and 
deemed  it  very  good  mortar  ; still  I cannot  think 
that  much  harm  can  ensue  if  the  law  say,  that 
neither  vegetable  earth,  nor  any  kind  of  rubbish, 
shall  be  used  as  a component  part  of  the  mortar  to 
be  used  in  building.  The  refuse  lime  of  sugar- 
works  or  “billy  sweet,”  might  very  advantageously 
be  forbidden.  It  would  much  strengthen  the  dis- 
trict surveyors’  hands. 

I regret  much  the  having  again  to  differ  from  the 
Master  Carpenters’  Society;”  but, while  I do  so  in 
all  becoming  humility,  I also  stoutly  assert  my 
right,  as  an  Englishman,  to  my  own  private  judg- 
ment, such  as  it  is ; and  acting,  I trust,  upon  a 
well-curbed  exercise  of  that  judgment,  I distinctly 
say  it  is  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public 
welfare  that  the  scantling  of  timber  should  be  regu- 
lated by  law,  as  that  the  thickness  of  walls  should 
be  so  regulated.  I do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  say 
the  act  vicesimo  secundo  Caroli  II.  should  be  the 
standard  ; although  I am  satisfied  the  errors  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  (who  may  fairly  be  supposed  to 
have  been  then  consulted),  if  errors  they  be,  were  on 
the  right  side.  The  errors  of  the  present  bill  are 
altogether  in  the  opposite  direction.  I should  hesi- 
tate, it  I were  building  on  my  own  account,  to  use 
such  slight  scantlings  as  are  set  down  for  the  floors ; 
and  as  to  those  for  roofs,  so  little  care  has  been 
taken,  that  purlins  and  rafters  may  have  fifty  feet 
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bearings,  if  they  would  only  be  good  enough  not  to 

break. 

So  far  from  agreeing  with  brother  chip’s  criti- 
cism, I would  earnestly  recommend  a judicious 
simplification  of  the  scantlings  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond : but  I must  admit  that  it  is  sufficiently  ridi- 
culous to  limit  the  bearing  of  the  joists  to  fifteen 
feet,  as  the  bill  seeks  to  do  ; and  I quite  agree  that 
cast  iron  shoes  and  stone  corbels  are  not  the  most 
unexceptionable  expedients,  nor  are  they  much  to 
be  recommended. 

It  is  true  that  the  district  surveyors  would  have 
considerably  more  labour  thrown  upon  them,  if 
scantlings  be  defined  ; but  that  may  be  much  di- 
minished by  providing  that  no  part  of  a house  shall 
be  plastered  until  they  shall  have  inspected  the  tim- 
bering ; and  that  every  facility  for  their  so  doing 
shall  be  provided  by  the  builder,  under  a penalty. 

Although  “ Miles's  boy"  has  said,  “It’s  of  no 

use  talking,  Mr.  M , the  bill  shall  pass,  and  in 

its  present  state,"  with  all  the  respect  I have  for 
that  sharp  young  gentleman’s  authority,  I cannot 
think  that  the  legislature,  having  as  yet  heard  but 
one  side  (their  own  officers),  will  adopt  King 
Jamie’s  maxim,  not  to  hear  the  other,  lest  it  should 
puzzle  them. 

With  your  kind  permission,  Sir,  I purpose  taking 
up  that  ugly,  complex  question,  “ old  party  walls," 
in  another  paper,  and  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 
Your  much  obliged  servant, 

A Brickbat. 


TOWN  HALL,  COLCHESTER. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I beg  to  forward  you  the  following  an- 
swers to  your  correspondent’s  inquiries,  published 
in  No.  15  of  The  Builder  relative  to  the  compe- 
tition for  the  New  Town  Hall,  Colchester, 

And  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A Competitor. 

First. — A limited  number  of  designs  were  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Tite,  but  the  exact  number  I am  not 
aware  of. 

Secondly. — -That  gentleman  selected  from  the 
number  submitted  to  him  one,  to  which  the  first 
premium  was  awarded  ; and  afterwards,  not  consi- 
dering any  of  the  remaining  designs  of  the  limited 
number  submitted  to  him  worthy  of  a premium, 
he  selected  from  the  whole  number  two  others,  to 
which  the  second  and  third  premiums  were  as- 
signed. 

Thirdly. — Theauthorof  the  design  which  obtained 
the  first  premium  distinguished  his  drawings  with  a 
seal,  bearing  a crest  with  an  elephant’s  head. 

Fourthly. — The  three  premiums  were  paid  respec- 
tively to  the  authors  of  the  three  designs,  as  selected 
by  Mr.  Tite ; and  the  second  competition  was  not 
advertised  publicly,  but  the  authors  of  the  three 
premium  designs  were  communicated  with,  to 
know  whether  they  would  furnish  gratuitously,  to- 
gether with  all  necessary  attendances,  amended  de- 
signs, embodying  certain  alterations,  as  required  by 
the  committee ; each  party  submitted  a second  de- 
sign, and  the  one  selected  and  about  to  be  executed 
is  by  the  gentleman  to  whose  design  the  third  pre- 
mium was  awarded  in  the  first  competition. 

[We  have  received  several  letters  on  this 
subject,  in  answer  to  the  queries  put  by 
“ One  of  the  original  Six,”  in  our  15th  num- 
ber. The  present  selection  we  have  made 
(with  no  disrespect  to  the  other  writers),  as  it 
appears  to  us  to  meet  the  allegations  set  out  in 
the  clearest  and  most  succinct  manner. — Ed.] 

TO  the  editor  of  the  builder. 

Sir, — I shall  esteem  it  a favour  if  any  of  your 
numerous  and  talented  correspondents  would  inform 
me,  hrough  the  medium  of  your  much-approved 
and  useful  publication,  what  would  be  the  probable 
expense  of  pulling  down  the  old  church  of  St.  Dun- 
stan  in  the  West,  and  building  the  new  one  which 
has  recently  been  constructed.  My  reason  for  ask- 
ing the  question  is,  the  heavy  burthen  which  it 
has  imposed  on  the  inhabitants.  The  organ  and 
the  window  of  stained  glass  in  the  rear  of  the  altar 
were  gifts,  and  the  old  bells,  statues,  and  marble 
tablets,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  old  church  were 
worked  into  the  new  edifice. 

Some  architects  have  asserted  that  such  an  edifice, 
allowing  for  the  sale  of  the  materials  of  the  old 
church,  which  produced  1,200/.,  might  have  been 
built  for  8,000/.,  and  much  better  than  the  one 
built  for  10,000/. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year  1829 
for  rebuilding  this  church,  and  the  trustees  appointed 
to  carry  its  provisions  into  execution  were  empow- 
ered to  purchase  all  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Fetter-lane  to  Clifford’s  Inn  gateway,  and  thence 
along  the  north  side  of  Fleet- street  to  Messrs. 
Praed’s  bank  ; and  it  was  on  those  conditions  that 
the  inhabitants  consented  to  the  act. 

The  corporation  of  London  gave  to  the  trustees 


8,000/.  towards  rebuilding  the  church,  that  the  new 
one  might  be  set  back,  to  widen  that  part  of  Fleet- 
street  ; and  they  borrowed , at  interest,  the  additional 
sum  of  26,000/.,  secured  on  a rate,  called  “ the 

new  church  building -rate.” 

The  trustees  purchased  none  of  the  property  in 
Fetter-lane,  nor  in  Fleet-street,  only  a couple  of 
shops  in  the  nook  closely  abutting  the  old  church, 
yet  they  immediately  put  the  parish  under  an  extra- 
ordinary rate  (in  1829,  new  church  building-rate) 
of  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  at  which  it  was  con- 
tinued till  1836,  when,  the  parish  being  rack  assessed, 
it  was  reduced  to  one  shilling  and  fourpence  in  the 
pound,  at  which  it  now  continues. 

The  letting  of  the  pews  and  catacombs  has  pro- 
duced on  the  average  400/.  per  annum,  and  the  sale 
of  land  to  the  Law  Life  Assurance  Company,  and 
other  property  has  realized  3,000/.  more. 

In  those  various  ways  about  95,000/.  have  been 
raised  for  this  small  structure. 

I should  mention  that  there  are  other  rates  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  church,  namely,  the 
“ churchwardens'  rate,”  the  voluntary  rate,  and 
500/.  per  annum  taken  from  the  income  of  some 
charity  estates  belonging  to  this  parish,  for  the 
alleged  repairs,  &c.  of  the  church. 

Under  these  circumstances,  should  any  of  your 
correspondents  be  kind  enough  to  favour  the  inha- 
bitants with  their  opinion  of  the  probable  costs  of 
the  structure,  they  would  confer  on  the  parishioners 
a great  obligation.  I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A Ratepayer. 

London,  May  29,  1843. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  following  solution  of  the  question  of 
your  correspondent,  W.  J.  P.,  may  perhaps  not 
be  unacceptable,  and  if  so,  is  quite  at  your 
service.  I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


May  26,  1843. 

In  drawing  a weight  up  an  inclined  plane,  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  to  overcome  the  friction  pro- 
duced by  its  pressure  on  the  surface,  as  well  as  the 
tendency  of  the  weight  to  Blide  down  the  plane. 
Now,  the  friction  of  course  varies,  ceteris  paribus, 
as  the  pressure  producing  it,  that  is,  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  weight  to  slide  down,  vary  as  the  sine 
of  the  same  angle.  The  resistance  to  be  overcome 
in  moving  a weight  upon  a horizontal  surface  is  the 
amount  of  friction  and  adhesion  produced  by  its 
pressure  upon  that  surface ; let  this  amount  be 
represented  by  f tv,  where  w denotes  the  greatest 
weight  we  are  able  to  move  upon  a level.  We  then 
have  the  following  equation  : 

fx  X cos.  a + i'X  sin.  a =fw, 
in  which  x represents  the  weight  required,  and  a 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane.  Now  cos.  a 
is  the  same  as  the  horizontal  length  of  the  plane 
divided  by  the  length  of  the  inclined  surface,  and 
sine  a is  the  same  as  the  vertical  rise  divided  by 
the  same  length;  so  that,  in  the  present  case,  we  have, 
supposing  the  amount  of  friction  and  adhesion  to 
be  overcome  in  moving  a weight  upon  a surface  to 
be  one-tenth  of  the  weight. 
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The  design  which  I have  prepared  for  improving 
the  church  provides  new  buttresses  and  ornamental 
parapets,  with  a complete  remodelling  of  the  tower, 
and  the  addition  of  a lofty  spire.  It  has  received 
the  approval  and  sanction  of  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens, and  also  of  the  Bishop  of  London;  and  we 
have  good  hopes  that,  by  the  spirited  efforts  of  Mr. 
Irons,  assisted  by  his  wardens  and  parishioners, 
we  shall,  in  your  words,  “ render  the  church, 
what  a sacred  edifice,  raised  in  this  vast  capital  to 
the  glory  of  God,  ought  to  be." 

I shall  feel  pleasure  in  shewing  you  the  de- 
sign for  these  projected  improvements. 

By  a mistake  in  your  last  number,  you  have 
named  the  church  St.  Mary’*,  instead  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Blore. 

8,  Michael’s-place,  Brompton-square, 

May  25,  1843. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a letter 
inserted  in  your  number  of  the  13th  May,  in  which 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bernhardt  refers  to  some  work  done  by 
us  at  Whitecross-street  Prison. 

We  beg  to  state  that  it  was  pursuant  to  plans 
submitted  to  the  proper  authorities  by  Mr.  Coote, 
of  Momington  House,  near  Clifton.  Two  cylinders 
only  were  erected,  as  they  were  found  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  prisoners.  Subsequently,  these 
were  removed,  and  a mode  of  ventilation  by 
another  application  of  the  same  principle  has  been 
accomplished.  This  also,  which  we  are  assured 
gives  full  satisfaction,  was  superintended  by  Mr. 
Coote. 

We  have  neither  leisure  nor  ability  to  conduct  a 
public  discussion  on  a question  purely  scientific  ; 
we  know,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Coote  claims  for  his  lady 
the  merit  of  this  invention  ; but  we  would  never 
presume  to  decide  between  Mis.  Coote  and  Mr. 
Bernhardt,  both  so  ingenious,  and  so  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  science. 

We  will  only  add,  that  had  Mr.  Bernhardt 
favoured  us  with  a call,  we  would  cheerfully  have 
given  him  any  explanation. 

We  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

Deane,  Dray,  & Deane. 

Finsbury  Iron  Works,  86,  Chis  well-street, 

May  25,  1843. 
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whichgives  a-  = 1792jlbs.  = 16  cwt.  -fib.,  theweight 
required. 

The  amount  of  friction  and  adhesion,  here  taken 
as  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  weight,  will  of  course 
vary  with  circumstances ; being,  as  we  experience, 
very  much  greater  with  a rough  carriage  on  a soft 
road,  than  with  a well-built  carriage  on  a road  of 
hard  materials. 


HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH,  BROMPTON. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  The 
Builder  until  it  was  mentioned  to  me  by  a profes- 
sional friend,  that,  in  noticing  my  works  at  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Brompton,  you  had,  by  some  mis- 
take, attributed  them  to  another  architect.  Your 
highly  useful  magazine  having  thus  been  brought  to 
my  knowledge,  has  afforded  me  much  gratification  in 
the  perusal,  and  convinced  me  of  its  great  and 
general  utility  to  the  profession.  I feel  obliged  for 
the  handsome  manner  in  which  you  have  corrected 
the  error,  and  also  to  inform  you  that  means  are  in 
progress  for  obtaining  the  requisite  funds  for  a 
general  improvement  and  remodelling  of  the  church. 
I may  also  add,  that  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 
new  altar- screen  and  chancel  window  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  one  of  the  churchwardens,  who  also  con- 
tributed the  sum  of  50/.  to  the  side  windows.  The 
same  public-spirited  gentleman  has  also  offered  to 
subscribe  100/.  towards  the  projected  alterations  of 
the  exterior,  as  soon  as  his  neighbours  will  come 
forward  with  a corresponding  liberality,  to  insure 
the  necessary  amount. 


Rebuilding  of  Hamburg. — The  anniversary 
of  the  lamented  fire  has  just  passed,  and  although 
the  site  still  presents  much  of  that  wretchedness 
consequent  on  the  very  great  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, yet  much  more  has  been  done  in  removing 
the  ruins  and  old  materials  than  might  have  been 
expected.  New  and  bold  lines  of  streets  are  now 
set  out.  The  paving  is  commenced,  and  the  new 
buildings  in  several  parts  are  being  rapidly  prepared 
to  receive  their  roofs,  and  will  probably,  towards  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  summer,  be  fit  for  habitation. 
The  government  of  the  city  has,  within  a few  days, 
determined  on  constructing  a new  and  improved 
means  of  sewerage  in  that  part  of  the  town  to  be  re- 
built, and  has  voted  70,000/.  for  that  purpose,  in- 
tending that  the  whole  works  shall  be  completed  in 
about  eighteen  months.  It  is  also  proposed  to  erect 
gas-works  for  the  city,  and  we  believe  this  is  a mat- 
ter that  will  be  thrown  open  to  competition  of  ca- 
pitalists, under  certain  conditions,  by  the  senate. 

Monument  to  the  late  Earl  of  Durham. — 
The  committee  appointed  for  erecting  a monument 
to  the  public  character  of  the  late  Earl  of  Durham, 
met  a few  days  since  in  Newcastle,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  on  the  plans  to  be  adopted,  from  the 
great  number  sent  in  from  architects  resident  in 
London  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  After  a 
full  consideration  of  the  various  plans  submitted  to 
their  notice,  the  committee  determined  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  a design  by  Messrs.  J.  and  B. 
Green,  architects,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  It  con- 
sists of  a Grecian  temple  of  large  dimensions,  and 
is  said  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  situation  on 
Pensher  Hill,  which  has  been  selected  for  its  erec- 
tion. Pensher  Hill  is  visible  from  the  great  North 
road,  and  is  a tolerably  central  point  between  New- 
castle, Durham,  and  Sunderland. 

Metropolitan  Improvements. — The  square 
that  is  being  laid  out  and  planted  on  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster’s  Pimlico  estate,  called  St.  George’s- 
square,  is  eleven  hundred  yards  long  and  eighty 
yards  wide.  Each  house  in  this  square  will  com- 
mand a fine  view  of  the  river.  It  is  only  a short 
mile  from  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Queen  Dowager  has  given  20/.  towards  re- 
building the  parish  church  of  Radipole,  Dorset. — 
The  Archeological  Magazine. 

The  new  royal  summer  pavilion  in  Buckingham 
Palace  gardens  is,  we  are  informed,  to  be  adorned 
with  frescoes  by  Stanfield,  Edwin  Landseer,  East- 
lake,  and  Unwins,  to  whom  a commission  has  been 
given  by  Prince  Albert. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  10,  1843. 

NEW  BUILDING  ACT. 

Wk  have  for  some  time  held  aloof  from  the 
discussion  of  this  measure,  seeing  that  it  was 
in  able  hands,  and  that  our  readers  could  have 
the  benefit  of  a full  report  of  that  handling, 
through  the  favour  of  those  who  did  us  the 
honour  to  recognize  our  columns  as  a fitting 
medium  of  publication.  We  have  in  the  first 
place  given  the  bill  itself  as  first  printed,  with 
our  own  general  comments  upon  it ; and  since 
that  time  the. question  has  been  practically  con- 
sidered and  scrutinized  by  several  parties,  but 
particularly  by  the  Master  Carpenters’  Society, 
as  set  forth  in  our  Fifteenth  Number.  We  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  give  with  this  week,  the 
report  of  another  influential  body,  the  “ Me- 
tropolitan Improvement  Society.”  This  so- 
ciety was  formed  about  a year  or  so  back,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  objects  implied 
under  its  title,  and  comprises  the  names  of 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  several 
professors,  distinguished  for  an  active  and  suc- 
cessful pursuit  and  patronage  of  those  branches 
of  art  and  science  involved  in  the  matter  of 
which  they  take  cognizance.  A society  like 
this  would  therefore  be  expected  to  apply  itself 
diligently  to  the  question  of  the  Building  Act, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  an  “ Executive 
Committee  ” has  been  formed,  and  to  it  we  are 
indebted  for  a report,  which,  as  it  is  pointed 
and  brief,  we  give  entire. 

At  the  same  time  we  take  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  we  think  some  of  the  commenta- 
tors on  the  Bill  are  disposed  to  be  somewhat 
over  critical.  A bill  that  meets  every  case  in 
this  complicated  crisis  of  the  Building  Art,  is 
not  even  to  be  hoped  for ; and  many  of  the 
provisions  that  are  sought  to  be  ingrafted  on 
the  proposed  enactment  would  operate,  we  fear, 
to  impede  its  working,  or  to  render  that  work- 
ing inefficient.  If  the  views  and  objections  of 
every  party  are  to  be  met,  there  would  be  no 
end  to  the  voluminousness  of  the  draft ; and  to 
postpone  the  measure  until  a grand  inquest  can 
be  held  to  determine  upon  a principle  of  ge- 
neral and  uniform  application,  would  be  to  wait 
till  something  much  nearer  doomsday.  The 
truth  is  we  are  entered  on  a new  era  in  build- 
ing art,  and  it  will  take  many  years  and  great 
efforts,  private  and  public, to  fit  ourselves  to  it; 
but  meantime  we  must  have  regulations. 
There  are  minds  pregnant  with  inventions  ap- 
plicable to  building,  that  will  effect  as  great  a 
revolution  in  that,  as  we  have  experienced  in 
the  engineering  and  machinery  sections.  , 
Whatever  Crompton,  Arkwright,  or  Watt  ac- 
complished in  their  way,  is  destined  to  be 
equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  by  the  workings  of 
men  now  on  foot  or  forthcoming ; and  all  na- 
ture, some  would  say  all  art,  is  in  correspond- 
ence with  them.  During  the  architectural 
sleep  of  the  last  three  centuries,  a new  world 
has  been  forming,  concoctions  and  deposits  have 
accumulated;  towards  which  man, like  the  little 
coral  insect,  has  been  industriously  contributing 
all  unconsciously.  And  we  are  just  on  the  eve  of 
emerging  from  the  barbaric  efforts  of  a people 
whose  dependence  has  been  on  this  or  that 
foreign  or  distant  aid  in  all  our  efforts  at  de- 
sign and  structure.  But  we  cannot  stand  for 
this,  the  wants  of  the  day  are  pressing,  and  we 
had  almost  said  this  bungling,  or  apparent 
bungling,  in'  legislation  is  necessary  to  bring 
us  on  the  morrow.  Inconsistenc)r  we  have, 


and  shall  have  abundance  of,  and  our  wisest 
efforts  abound  in  it ; the  great  advantage  of  a 
move  is  to  give  some  keen,  sharp-sighted 
looker-on  a view  of  some  new  play,  or  to 
awaken  his  mind  to  the  sense  of  a previous 
blunder,  but  we  cannot  stand  still.  Like  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  we  are  journeying  to  a 
settled  country,  and  leaving  that  of  bondage 
and  darkness.  Our  legislation  is  one  of  shifts 
and  expedients,  and  it  cannot  help  being  so.  As 
to  settling  down  at  once  upon  the  working  of 
some  great  principle,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  it ; 
the  period  of  gestation  and  labour  must  be  gone 
through  ; however,  we  do  not  for  all  this  say, 
take  the  proposed  Building  Act  as  it  is — we 
cannot  be  so  far  misunderstood — but  we  do  say 
this,  do  not  attempt  too  much. 

In  the  objections  to  the  cumbrous  machinery 
of  fees,  to  the  great  staff  of  surveyors,  &c.,  we 
coincide;  the  grand  thing,  however,  for  which 
we  contend,  is  a properly-constituted  Board  of 
Reference,  and  to  vest  in  them  sufficient  discre- 
tionary power,  minimize  the  fees  of  reference, 
so  as  not  to  offer  a premium  for  vexatious  and 
frivolous  appeals ; and  let  this  court  or  board 
be  a stipendiary  one,  let  the  nomination  be 
with  the  profession — the  confirmation  alone 
with  the  Government. 

THE  UNITED  SOCIETIES  OF  CARPEN- 
TERS’ ANNUAL  DINNER. 

This  festival,  for  so  we  feel  inclined  to  call 
it,  took  place  at  Highbury-barn  on  Whit- 
Monday.  This  is  the  eighth  anniversary;  and 
although  the  numbers  attending  were  not  so 
numerous  as  on  former  occasions,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  depression  of  the  times,  the 
respectable  character  of  the  company,  and  the 
excellent  arrangements  of  the  stewards,  were 
such  as  to  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the 
falling  off  we  have  alluded  to.  Perhaps  many 
would  not  regard  it  as  a small  affair  after  all, 
with  260  guests  at  the  dining-table,  and  800 
persons  joining  in  the  subsequent  dance.  It 
was  a gratifying  sight  to  witness  the  mixed 
assemblage  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
workmen  enjoying  with  their  protectors  the 
pleasures  which  their  foresight  and  care  had 
provided,  for  after  dinner  the  whole  party  pa- 
raded the  grounds  of  the  tavern,  and  then 
joined  in  the  in-door  arrangements,  which 
consisted  of  speech  and  song  intermixed,  and 
the  enlivening  airs  of  a band  of  music,  until 
9 o’clock,  when  the  dance  commenced. 

The  chair  was  ably  filled  by  Mr.  Brailey, 
andtheprincipal speakers  were  Messrs. Taprell, 
Blewitt,  Prior,  and  Butler,  whose  plain,  com- 
mon-sense oratory  found  its  way  to  the  feeling 
and  apprehension  of  their  hearers. 

What  was  most  edifying  and  consolatory  to 
witness  was  the  orderly  deportment  of  all  even 
to  the  conclusion.  Their  sober  and  temperate 
demeanour  marked  them  out  for  an  example 
to  the  class,  not  only  of  their  fellow-workmen, 
but  to  the  superior  citizen  ; and  we  could  not 
help  feeling  a species  of  regret  lingering 
within  our  breast,  that  the  time  seems  not  vet 
to  be  come,  when  the  masters  of  such  inde- 
pendent, and  therefore  trustful  and  faithful 
men,  can  extend  the  little  reward  of  mixing 
with,  or  presiding  over  these  or  other  feasts,  in 
which  the  kind  and  generous  feelings  are  so 
successfully  cultivated. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  concessions  of  the  work- 
men to  the  convictions  of  their  reason  and 
the  principles  of  justice  will  be  regarded  as 
entitling  them  to  that  same  meed  of  consider- 
ation which  all  who  generously  conquer  them- 
selves have  awarded  to  them.  We  know  what 


has  been  done  by  them  in  voluntarily  abolish- 
ing what  were  thought  to  be  vexatious  restric- 
tions of  the  workshop,  impeding  and  incon- 
veniencing their  masters  in  some  instances  very 
seriously.  They  have  also  laid  aside  the  re- 
gulations and  abolished  the  constitution  of 
their  “ Trades’  Unions” — the  oath  of  enrol- 
ment and  the  secret  conclave  are  matters  of 
history,  in  which  they  did  but  imitate  their 
“ betters  ”(?)  Even  Manchester  has  come  to 
the  resolution  of  recommending  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  old  trades’  unions.  Now,  we  be- 
lieve there  are  about  5,000  members  of  the 
United  Societies  of  Carpenters,  all,  or  most  of 
them,  enrolled  either  as  benefit  clubs  or  build- 
ing societies — allowing,  many  of  them,  12s. 
per  week  to  their  unemployed  brethren  in  the 
winter  season,  and  in  some  cases  finding  em- 
ploymentfor  them  in  making  articles  of  joinery, 
which  are  either  sold  or  laid  up  in  reserve  for 
the  houses  to  be  built  by  the  particular  society. 

But  we  must  bring  our  observations  to  a 
close  for  the  present ; and  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  add  that  the  Society  of  Smiths  and 
Farriers  held  their  annual  dinner  and  meeting 
at  the  same  place  and  time  as  the  United 
Carpenters,  and  conducted  themselves  with 
equal  propriety  and  good  sense. 


THE  ANALOGIES  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  POETRY. 

The  elegant  arts  have  all  their  origin  in 
that  deepest  and  most  mysterious  of  fountains 
— the  human  heart.  Like  streams  descending 
from  the  same  perennial  spring,  they  some- 
times wander  over  the  plain  in  widely  divergent 
channels;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  hold  on 
their  way  in  parallel  courses,  and,  by  a thou- 
sand lateral  branches,  are  perpetually  inter- 
mingling their  waters.  Some  of  these  streams 
may,  iu  certain  cases,  be  dried  up,  while  the 
rest  continue  to  flow  on  with  undiminished 
activity  ; but,  generally  speaking,  a change  in 
the  force  or  volume  of  any  one  of  them  will 
correspondingly  affect  the  residue,  and  the  tide 
of  all  will  ebb  or  flow  together.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  some  one  of  the  fine  arts  may  thus  be 
indicative  of  the  condition  of. the  rest,  and  may 
serve  to  connect  that  condition  with  causes  to 
which  it  is  not  obviously  referable.  Analogies, 
it  is  true,  are  not  proofs ; but  they  will  often 
suggest  proofs  to  the  imagination,  or  at  least 
a method  of  obtaining  them  : and  we  think  a 
true  conception  of  architectural  or  any  other 
art  must  be  materially  aided  by  the  numerous 
and  diverse  lights  which  a wide  range  of  ana- 
logies must  necessarily  throw  upon  it.  The 
analogies  subsisting  between  architecture  and 
poetry  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  strong 
as  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  some  other 
departments  of  art;  nevertheless,  they  appear 
to  be  susceptible  of  a development  calculated 
to  clear  up  much  that  is  mysterious  in  archi- 
tecture, and  productive  of  much  curious  and 
useful  information.  Such  a development, 
however,  would  be  an  undertaking  incompa- 
tible with  the  limits  to  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent restricted,  to  say  nothing  of  obstacles  of  a 
still  weightier  kind  ; and  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a few  scattered  and  hasty 
hints,  which  constitute  the  whole  we  are  now 
able  to  offer. 

It  is,  we  believe,  very  well  ascertained  that 
metrical  preceded  prose  composition  : and  the 
cause  of  this  remarkable  circumstance  has 
been,  with  great  plausibility,  supposed  to  be  a 
desire  to  distinguish  the  fruit  of  thought  and 
reflection  from  the  frivolities  of  ordinary  con- 
versation. Before  the  invention  of  writing, 
the  only  expedient  by  which  it  seems  possible 
careful  composition  could  be  distinguished 
from  vulgar  discourse, consisted  in  the  adoption 
of  some  peculiarity  significant  of  art  and  pre- 
meditation, and  which,  by  the  difficulties  it 
presented,  might  certify  the  skill  of  the  person 
by  whom  those  difficulties  had  been  surmount- 
ed. It  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  a natu- 
ral event  in  the  progress  of  society,  that 
poetry  should  precede  prose  ; and,  by  a refer- 
ence to  history,  we  find  that  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world  even  the  laws  were  reduced  to 
verse.  Homer  and  Hesiod  long  preceded 
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Herodotus;  and  in  almost  every  country  of 
which  history  has  preserved  to  us  any  record, 
the  oldest  writers  appear  to  he  the  poets.  1 he 
most  ancient  buildings,  too,  of  every  country 
of  which  we  have  now  any  memorial,  appear 
not  to  have  been  erected  tor  any  purposes  of 
mere  comfort  or  utility,  hut  to  gratify  the  pas- 
sion of  mankind  for  grandeur  and  renown,  or 
to  fulfil  some  object  of  devotion.  In  this  way 

it  appears  probable  that  architecture  flourished 
as  an  art  before  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
domestic  purposes  had  made  any  considerable 
progress;  so  that  in  architectural  as  well  asm 
literary  composition,  the  difficulty  appears  to 
have  preceded  the  familiar  and  easy. 

The  architecture  as  well  as  the  poetry  of 
Greece  were  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  both  reached  a pitch  of  excellence 
which  has  never  since  been  surpassed.  The 
science  and  useful  arts  of  the  Greeks  were,  no 
doubt,  imported  from  the  East ; but  their  fine 
arts  were  an  indigenous  production.  This  is, 
perhaps,  in  a great  measure  due  to  the  re 
strieted  intercourse  which  in  early  times  sub 
sisted  between  Greece  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  to  the  sentiment  prevalent  in 
that  country,  that  every  thing  barbarian  was 
unworthy  of  imitation.  ' The  Greeks  studied 
no  foreign  language,  and  were  unacquainted 
with  any  foreign  literature  ; and  their  poetry 
was,  therefore,  a truer  reflection  of  nature 
than  if  it  had  come  to  them  through  a thou- 
sand successive  delineations,  each  inferior  to 
its  prototype  in  power  and  beauty.  The 
Pelasgic  ballads,  like  the  ballad  poetry  of  every 
nation,  were  the  immediate  offspring  of  the 
joys  or  sorrows  or  aspirations  of  the  people ; 
and  these  grew  hv  degrees  into  the  Epic, 
Tragic,  and  Lyric  forms  of  poetry.  There 
was  no  change  in  substance,  however  : the 
same  opinions  and  the  same  emotions  continued 
in  unabated  activity,  nod  the  Greek  poetry 
remained  as  strictly  national  as  when  its  min- 
strels knew  little  beyond  the  bounds  of  Attica 


and  the  Peloponnesus.  In  the  most  refined 
Grecian  architecture,  again,  the  insignia  of  a 
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ruder  era  continued  to  be  copied  with  scrupu 
lous  fidelity.  The  dovetails  and  iron  hoops 
upon  the  columns,  which  were  necessary  in 
the  original  wooden  buildings,  continued  to  be 
copied  in  buildings  of  stone;  so  that,  in  the 
height  of  its  perfection,  the  Greek  architecture 
retained  its  primitive  features— elevated  and 
refined,  it  is  true,  but  still  unchanged  in  all  its 
distinctive  characteristics. 

The  Romans -copied  the  architecture  and 
literature  of  the  Greeks;  and  both  were  to  a 
certain  extent  modified  by  them.  Any  great 
change,  however,  must  have  appeared  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable— the  customs,  climate, 
and  religion  of  the  two  people  being  so  nearly 
identical.  When  Constantine,  however,  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  transferred 
the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzan- 
tium, the  construction  of  a large  number  of 
churches  became  necessary;  and  as  Byzan- 
tium had  no  pagan  temples  to  supply  the 
materials,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  Christian  from  the  Pagan 
edifices,  of  which  advantage  was  taken  for 
introducing  numberless  innovations.  The 
Roman  basilicas,  with  their  long  vaultless 
avenues,  were  suppressed,  and  the  form  of  the 
Greek  cross,  in  the  plan  of  the  churches,  was 
generally  adopted.  The  ancient  styles  being 
thus  fairly  broken  through,  an  infinite  number 
of  fantastic  devices  were  adopted  ; and  these, 
after  a few  centuries  of  gyration,  settled  into 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  In  Rome, 
however,  this  revolutionary  passion  did  not 
attain  any  high  pitch;  and  there  are  no 
churches  of  note  to  be  found  there  of  any 
style  intervening  between  that  of  the  primitive 
basilica  and  that  of  the  modern  antique. 

On  the  revival  of  classical  studies  through- 
out Gothic  Europe,  the  poetry  which  had  pre- 
viously been  representative  oi  the  true  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  acquired  an  artificial  and 
exotic  character  which  it  has  never  since  en- 
tirely lost.  Heathen  gods  and  muses  appeared 
in  the  poetry  of  Christian  nations,  and  the  de- 
mocratic language  of  ancient  republics  was 
copied  by  feudal  aristocrats.  It  was  only  the 
forms,  however,  of  antiquity  which  were  bor- 
rowed ; the  chivalrous  spirit  remained  un- 
changed, but  the  dress  and  ornament  of  classic 
af*es  were  adopted,  instead  of  new  modes  being 
permitted  to  spring  spontaneously  from  exist- 
ing sentiments  and  customs.  Tasso’s  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  all  its  outward  characteristics  a 


Grecian  epic,  but  his  heroes  were  Christian 
warriors  and  churchmen,  and  throughout  Italy, 
where  this  affection  for  antiquity  began,  an 
abundant  introduction  of  Hellenic  forms  was 
looked  upon  as  a mark  of  refinement.  Con- 
currently with  these  indications,  the  architec- 
ture of  the  ancients  began  to  be  extensively 
introduced,  and  the  construction  of  St.  Peter’s, 
and  numerous  other  magnificent  edifices,  about 
this  time,  revived  the  affection  foi'  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  ancients  throughout  the  nations 
of  Europe.  In  England,  however,  the  Gothic 
still  continued  to  flourish,  and  our  literature 
nearly  up  to  the  time  of  Shakspeare  remained 
untinctured  by  foreign  innovations.  About 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  fantastic  combinations 
of  chivalrous  feeling  and  classical  pedantry  be- 
gan to  prevail;  and  at  the  same  juncture  our 
architecture  began  to  exhibit  a species  of 
transformation,  of  which,  John  of  Padua,  and 
other  adventurers  were  the  instruments.  But 
in  spite  of  these  indications,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  set  down  this  era  os  being  the  climax 
of  that  progress  in  architecture  and  literature 
which  began  about  the  times  of  Chaucer  and 
William  of  Wykebam,  and  ended  with  Shak- 
peare,  and  the  architecture  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  ; and  which  has  never  yet  been  sur- 
passed in  this  country.  There  is  no  part  of 
our  literature,  or  of  our  architecture,  that  is  so 
national  ; and  although  it  may  display  occa- 
sional vices  which  do  not  attach  to  a latei  pe- 
riod, there  is  none  distinguished  by  so  many 
virtues. 

These  analogies  are  not,  we  think,  acciden- 
tal, and  a further  inquiry  will  shew  that  they 
extend  down  even  to  our  own  times.  Inigo 
Jones  and  others  introduced  the  Italian  style 
into  England,  about  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson. 
Dryden  and  his  successors  remoulded  our 
poetry  on  the  classic  model.  Tbe  innovations 
thus  introduced  reached  their  greatest  altitude 
in  the  hands  of  Pope  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  from  which  time  they  have  been  gra- 
dually declining.  The  declension,  howpver, 
has  been  extremely  slow  ; and  the  transition 
to  a new  state  is  probably  not  as  yet  much  more 
than  half  completed.  The  engaging  fancy  of 
Collins,  and  sublime  genius  of  Gray,  failed  to 
achieve  any  great  change  in  poetical  composi- 
tion, simply  because  the  fulness  of  time  had  not 
yet  come,  and  the  exertions  of  V anbrugh  and 
Sir  W.  Chambers,  to  adapt  the  predominating 
architectural  forms  more  completely  to  our 
wants  and  uses,  have  almost  entirely  failed 
from  the  self-same  cause.  The  public  mind 
had  sunk  into  a kind  of  lethargy,  and  was 
satisfied  with  that  negative  species  of  excel- 
lence which  consists  in  the  absence  of  all 
offensive  characteristics.  The  French  litera- 
ture, which  had  been  slower  in  its  growth  than 
that  of  other  European  nations,  reached  its 
maturity  at  this  period,  and  consequently  ac- 
quired almost  faultless  elegance  at  the  expense 
of  originality  and  strength.  The  desire  to 
make  it  classical  made  it  timid  and  imitative, 
?nd  deprived  it  of  the  charm  of  nature.  The 
commotion,  however,  which  preceded  the 
French  revolution,  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things.  An  avidity  for  strong  emotion  suc- 
ceeded to  the  desire  to  avoid  disgust,  and  the 
effect  of  the  agitation  of  men’s  minds  upon 
literature  became  more  visible  as  the  time  of 
the  explosion  approached  more  nearly.  Rous- 
seau and  Goethe  by  their  works  of  fiction 
began  to  exercise  a'  powerful  influence  over 
the  public  imagination,  and  in  our  own  country 
the  poignant  lines  of  Pope  and  his  followers 
began  to  lose  their  charms,  and  gave  way 
before  the  animating  stanzas  of  Scott,  and  the 
soul-stirring  poetry  of  Byron.  In  architecture, 
the  change  corresponding  to  this  change  in 
literature  has  not  yet  taken  place.  It  is  still  in 
a state  of  elegant  imbecility ; but  a revolution 
is,  we  believe,  at  hand,  and  is  foreshadowed  by 
our  poetical  mutations,  to  which  our  architec- 
tural proficiency  appears  to  be  inseparably 
I bound,  though  the  length  of  the  tie  may  occa- 
1 sionally  vary.  Both,  in  fact,  are  merely  modes 
of  one"  elementary  principle,  and  this  principle 
is  itself  affected  by  almost  every  conceivable 
modification  in  the  state  of  the  community. 
Neither  the  poetry  nor  the  architecture  of  the 
times  of  the  Heptarchy  could  become  popular 
at  the  present  day,  though  there  are  manifestly 
some  qualities  both  in  the  buildings  and  poetry 
which  delighted  our  ancestors,  which  must 
continue  to  please  in  all  ages.  The  contem- 
poraneous condition  of  the  public  feeling  will 
exercise  a powerful  influence  on  particular 


modes,  and  even  independently  of  such  acci- 
dents, revolutions  in  taste  will  sometimes  occur 
from  the  mere  influence  of  satiety.  Men  in 
course  of  time  become  tired  even  of  excellence, 
and  will  have  a new  fashion,  even  though  it 
should  be  a worse. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell,  however,  on  such 
speculations,  for  none  of  our  readers,  we  be- 
lieve, will  be  inclined  to  dispute  that  an  affec- 
tion for  novelty  and  strong  emotion  does  not 
constitute  one  of  the  ruling  features  of  the 
present  age.  This  perpetual  aspiration  for 
something  new  has  been  manifested  in  archi- 
tecture, though  not  by  any  means  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  those  arts  which  deal  in  less  costly 
productions.  Indeed,  the  expense  and  dura- 
bility of  architectural  works  make  the  art  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  a conservative 
one ; every  one  is  disinclined  to  introduce  in- 
novations which  may  fail  to  earn  public  appro- 
bation, and  which,  if  unsuccessful,  cannot  be 
remedied  without  a great  expenditure.  In  the 
smaller  class  of  works  this  objection  does  not 
equally  apply,  and  in  such  works  new  styles  of 
decoration  should,  we  think,  be  introduced  as 
frequently  as  possible  by  way  of  experiment. 
It  is  thus  only  that  architecture  can  be  made  a 
progressive  art,  and  an  art  which  is  not  pro- 
gressive must  necessarily  retrograde.  In  all 
attempts  at  improvement,  failure  must  of  course 
from  time  to  time  occur,  but  even  failure  will 
minister  to  a further  progress — often  more 
effectually  than  uniform  success.  We  believe 
that  at  no  time  in  our  history  would  architec- 
tural innovation  be  more  favourably  received 
than  at  present ; the  poets  have  already  pre- 
pared the  way,  and  the  public  mind  was  never 
more  intent  on  that  onward  progress  which 
flows  from  the  worship  of  perfection. — The 
Artizan. 


BUILDING  REGULATIONS  BILL. 


Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the. 
Metropolitan  Improvement  Society , on  the 
Rill  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  entitled  “ A Bill  for 
the  better  Regulating  the  Buildings  of  the 
Metropolitan  Districts,  and  to  provide  for 
the  Drainage  thereof.” 

In  considering  the  above  measure  as  sub- 
mitted for  legislative  sanction,  we  should  exa- 
mine— 

1.  The  object  of  the  Bill. 

2.  The  proposed  means  of  effecting  the 
object. 

3.  The  subordinate  details. 

The  object  of  the  Bill  is  not  simply  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  the  existing  Building 
Act,  and  to  clear  up  the  ambiguities  complain- 
ed of  in  its  various  clauses.  The  present  Bill 
is  almost  entirely  a new  measure,  of  which 
the  leading  principle  is,  that  all  new  houses 
shall  be  stronger  built  than  was  required  by 
thd  former  Act : to  which  end  the  most  minute 
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regulations  are  prescribed  with  regaxd  to  the 
solidity  of  foundations,  the  thickness  of  walls. 
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and  the  scantlings  of  the  timbers  to  be  used 
in  floors  and  roofs. 

Of  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  measure 
no  one  can  disapprove  : the  framers  of  the  Bill 
were  doubtless  desirous  of  providing  better 
habitations  than  the  present  for  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  community;  but  the  whole  of 
the  clauses  to  which  the  new  regulations  refer, 
appear  to  be  founded  upon  a misapprehension 
of  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  kind 
of  improvements  most  needed  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Legislature  cannot  compel  builders  to  erect 
expensive  houses  for  tenants  who  have  not  the 
means  of  paying  a remunerative  rent.  Any 
serious  and  needless  addition,  therefore,  to  the 
cost  of  third  and  fourth-rate  houses,  is  almost 
equivalent  to  a prohibition  of  this  class  oi 
buildings;  and  before  such  a prohibition  is 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  it  would  be  well  to 
look  at  the  consequence. 

The  humblest  tenements  now  erected  in  the 
suburbs  find  occupants,  because  the  accommo- 
dation they  provide,  however  inferior,  is,  after 
all,  better  than  that  of  the  cellar  or  garret  in 
which  the  same  families  formerly  resided. 
Put  a stop  to  the  building  of  small  houses — 
the  tendency  of  the  present  Bill— and  what 
follows?  Families  occupying  garrets  and  cel- 
lars must  remain  in  them  ; and  thus  to  many 
j thousands  in  London,  who  have  no  better 
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place  of  abode,  the  Bill  would  prove  a great 
calamity. 

This  argument  more  especially  applies  to 
the  cottage  tenements  (usually  consisting  of 
two  rooms  and  a back  shed),  of  which  some 
hundreds  of  streets  in  the  suburbs  of  the  me- 
tropolis, inhabited  by  the  working  classes,  are 
composed.  By  the  new  Bill,  each  of  these 
tenements  is  to  be  styled  a fourth-rate  house, 
upon  the  erection  of  which  a fee  of  41.  4s.  is 
to  be  paid  the  district  surveyor,  and  in  the 
materials  of  which,  the  new  Bill  requires  that 
from  30/.  to  50/.  shall  be  expended  in  the 
walls  and  floors  more  than  the  amount  render- 
ed necessary  by  the  existing  Act.  To  do  this, 
the  builder  must  either  raise  his  rent  above 
that  of  existing  tenements  (in  which  case  his 
houses  would  remain  empty),  or  he  must  en- 
deavour to  save  the  money  by  economising  ;n  the 
doors,  the  windows,  the  shutters,  the  staircase, 
the  closets,  the  coal-shed,  or  the  water-cistern  ; 
depriving  in  this  manner  the  future  inmates  of 
some  of  the  conveniences  most  essential  to 
their  health  and  comfort.  It  would  be  most 
unwise  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
increased  solidity  in  the  inferior  class  of  build- 
ings, which  are  not  designed  nor  required  to 
last  as  long  as  a nobleman’s  mansion  : nor 
need  the  sacrifice  be  made  for  the  sake  of 
greater  security  against  fire,  because  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  fires  rarely  occur  in 
third  and  fourth-rate  houses,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  among  the  poor  a room  con- 
taining a fire  or  lighted  candle  is  never  left. 

The  direct  tendency  of  expensiveness  of 
construction  to  discourage  building — to  cause 
ruinous  houses  to  be  only  put  in  repair  that 
would  otherwise  be  pulled  down,  and  to  crowd 
an  increasing  population  in  confined  limits, 
shews  the  extreme  importance  of  avoiding  in 
building  regulations  all  restrictions  that  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
public;  and  also  of  diminishing,  as  much  as 
possible,  existing  charges  now  affecting  build- 
ings, or  building  alterations  and  improvements. 
This  was  the  excellent  design  of  the  repeal  of 
the  timber  duties ; but  the  object  is  wholly 
lost  sight  of  in  the  present  instance.  The 
framers  of  the  Bill  have  overlooked  the  pro- 
priety of  rendering  the  machinery  by  which 
the  new  regulations  are  to  be  enforced  less 
expensive  than  the  old,  which  might  easily 
have  been  done  by  a consolidation  of  offices, 
and  have  proceeded  upon  the  opposite  princi- 
ple,— increasing  the  cost  to  the  public  of  the 
old  machinery,  besides  creating  additional 
offices  under  the  new. 

By  the  present  Bill  it  is  proposed  to  more 
than  double  the  fees  of  district  surveyors,  pay- 
ing them  at  the  least  two  guineas  for  every  one 
guinea  they  now  receive,  and  to  give  in  nume- 
rous cases  ten  guinea  fees  to  a new  class  of 
officers  to  be  termed  official  referees.  The  na- 
ture of  the  burden  this  will  impose  upon  the 
public  may  be  ascertained  by  a very  simple 
calculation.  It  appears  from  the  population 
returns  that  in  the  ten  years  between  1831  and 
1841,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses  of  66,335  in  the  four  metro- 
politan counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Essex ; the  greater  proportion  of  which 
were  houses  built  in  the  suburbs  of  London.* 
A charge  of  four  guineas  (the  fee  for  a fourth- 
rate  building)  upon  each  of  these  houses, 
would  amount  to  278,607/.;  hut  this  amount 
does  not  represent  the  half  of  wliat  would  pro- 
bably be  paid  by  the  public  : to  obtain  the 
exact  sum  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  the  fees 
paid  upon  old  houses  pulled  down  and  rebuilt, 
the  fees  upon  alterations  and  repairs,  and  the 
difference  between  the  fees  for  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  class  of  buildings,  some  of  which 
(buildings  intended  for  any  public  object) 


* Inhabited  Houses,  1931. 
Middlesex  ....  180,493 

Kent 82,144 

Surrey  . , , , 80,070 

Essex’  • • • • 57,152 

399,859 


Middlesex  . 
Kent  . 
Surrey 


Inhabited  Houses,  1841. 


207,670 

95,547 

95,375 

67,602 


This  is  exclusive  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  means  of  comparing 
the  increase  of  houses  in  the  metropolis,  as  the  boundaries  of 
what  is  called  the  metropolis  have  never  been  legally  de- 
fined. 


amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  49/.  7s.  upon 
each  building.  With  these  the  local  taxation 
imposed  by  the  Bill  upon  the  metropolis  can- 
not be  estimated  at  less  than  50,000/.  per  an- 
num. 

The  intention  of  these  charges  is,  we  may 
presume,  to  give  a greater  stimulus  than  at 
present  to  the  exertions  of  district  surveyors  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty ; but  it  is  obvious 
upon  a moment’s  reflection — first,  that  high 
fees,  alone,  will  not  secure  this  object;  and, 
secondly,  that,  much  higher  salaries  than  dis- 
trict surveyors  will  realize  under  this  Bill 
might  be  secured  (supposing  high  salaries  to 
be  required)  by  a consolidation  of  offices  ; and 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  public  service. 
For  example — under  the  existing  system,  and 
that  which  is  proposed  by  the  Bill,  two  sur- 
veyors are  appointed  at  the  public  expense  to 
attend  to  the  drainage  of  the  same  house — the 
district  surveyor  and  the  surveyor  of  the  com- 
missioners of  sewers ; but  one  surveyor,  if  a 
properly  qualified  person,  would  be  equal  to 
this  duty,  and  to  divide  it,  is  to  divide  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  cause  the  work  to  be 
sometimes  slovenly  or  in  efficiently  performed. 
Local  taxation  might  be  diminished,  and  yet 
the  office  of  public  surveyor  be  raised  in  value 
and  importance  by  combining  under  one  head 
the  duties  now  exercised  by  surveyors  of  high- 
ways, parochial  surveyors,  and  surveyors  for 
the  assessment  of  rates  and  taxes.  There  ap- 
pears no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  difficulties 
which  would  attend  any  plan  of  immediate  ge- 
neral consolidation,  might  ultimately  be  over- 
come ; but  the  present  Bill  does  not  take  a 
single  step  in  that  direction. 

It  is  a further  defect,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  high  fees  to  be  paid  district  surveyors,  no 
provision  is  made  by  the  Bill  for  securing  the 
appointment  of  only  competent  officers.  There 
is  to  be  no  Board  of  Examination,  no  certifi- 
cate of  qualification,  and  the  kind  of  skill  re- 
quired for  the  office  is  not  specified.  The  can- 
didate is  not  required  to  furnish  proof  that  he 
is  acquainted  with  the  mathematics  of  archi- 
tecture, with  the  science  of  trigonometry,  or 
with  the  use  of  the  spirit-level : it  is  only  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  call  himself  an  archi- 
tect, and  he  above  thirty  years  of  age  ! The 
natural  result  will  be,  as  heretofore,  that  can- 
didates will  make  no  effort  to  render  them- 
selves especially  fit  for  the  duties  to  he  dis- 
charged, but  will  rest  their  hope  of  election 
upon  the  activity  of  a canvass,  or  upon  their 
personal  connections  among  the  magistrates 
with  whom  the  appointment  will  rest. 

This  deficiency  in  the  Bill  cannot  be  too 
strongly  deplored.  The  success  of  the  wisest 
measure  of  legislation  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  local  administration  ; and  the  most 
important  provisions  of  an  Act  for  Building 
Regulations  must  necessarily  fail  of  their  ef- 
fect, if  left  to  surveyors  owing  their  appoint- 
ment less  to  merit  than  patronage,  and  whose 
interest  as  private  architects  may  sometimes 
be  opposed  to  their  public  duty. 

It  is  a glaring  fault  of  the  existing  system, 
that  an  architect,  who  cannot  avoid  having  a 
disposition  to  interpret  an  Act  of  Parliament 
I in  his  own  favour,- is  allowed  to  be  the  district 
j surveyor  for  his  own  works:  it  is  also  a fault 
that  the  duties  of  the  office  are  often  discharged 
by  deputy.  The  remedy  in  both  these  cases 
would  be  to  appoint,  instead  of  numerous  sur- 
veyors chiefly  occupied  with  their  own  private 
business,  a few  only,  at  fairly  remunerative 
salaries,  to  give  up  their  whole  time  to  the 
public. 

Among  the  details  of  the  measure  there  are 
many  which  call  for  a careful  reconsideration. 
Some  of  the  clauses  involve  false  principles  of 
construction  opposed  to  the  chief  object  of  the 
Bill, — increased  strength  and  solidity.  Thus 
clause  43,  which  enforces  a girder  in  every 
room  above  fifteen  feet  square,  is  a return  to 
the  old  and  objectionable  practice  of  throwing 
the  whole  weight  of  a floor  upon  one  part  of  a 
wall,  instead  of  distributing  the  weight  equally 
over  every  part.  Clause  82  requires  that  joists 
and  girders,  instead  of  being  let  into  a wall  at 
a sufficient  distance  from  the  flues,  shall,  if 
the  wall  be  a party  wall,  rest  only  upon  iron 
shoes  and  corbels — the  weakest  principle  upon 
which  a floor  can  be  supported;  and  the  mode 
proposed  of  estimating  the  rate  of  building  by 
the  height  of  the  walls  without  including  the 
rooms  in  the  roofs,  offers  a premium  upon  the 
construction  of  curbed  roofs,  unsightly  in  ap- 
pearance, and  without  any  direct  bearing. 


It  may  also  he  remarked  that  owing  to  ver- 
bal omissions  in  the  clause  relating  to  the 
scantlings  of  joists  and  girders  (43)  a house 
with  fire-proof  floors  could  not  be  constructed  ; 
the  usual  way  being  to  place  joists  of  half  the 
customary  thickness  upon  brick  arches  sup- 
ported by  iron  girders,  and  the  Bill  making  no 
exception  in  their  favour.  The  Bill  contains 
numerous  inaccurate  or  ambiguous  definitions, 
calculated  to  produce  much  confusion,  of 
which  a striking  instance  may  be  observed  in 
clause  14 — relating  to  public  institutions.  As 
the  clause  now  stands,  every  building  used  for 
“ purposes  of  instruction,”  or  as  “ a place  of 
diversion  and  resort,”  is  an  eighth-rate  build- 
ing, which  would  include  infant  schools  and. 
beer-shops ; and  upon  each  of  these  49/.  7s* * 
would  have  been  paid  in  fees  to  district  sur- 
veyors and  official  referees.* 

A general  characteristic  of  the  Bill,  is  an 
attempt  to  legislate  tipon  minute  points,  which 
cannot  be  embraced  within  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment without  leading  to  vexatious,  and  yet 
unnecessary  interference.  Thus,  by  clause 
62,  no  shop-front  is  allowed  to  be  higher  than 
15  feet;  that  is  to  say,  not  so  high  as  two  of 
the  most  attractive  shop-fronts  in  London — 
one  at  the  corner  of  the  Quadrant,  the  other 
in  Ludgate-hill : and  by  the  same  clause,  no 
sign  or  notice  board  can  be  placed  above  18  feet 
from  the  ground,  however  firmly  secured  in 
the  building — to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
numerous  parties  occupying  a first  and  second- 
floor  for  business  purposes,  especially  in  the 
city. 

By  clause  93,  a party  wall  condemned  by  the 
official  referees  as  “ decayed  and  ruinous,” 
and  as  “ not  sufficiently  secure  against  fire,”  is 
yet  not  to  be  pulled  down  till  after  the  expira- 
tion of  six  calendar  months,  from  the  date  of 
the  first  notice  to  the  owner  or  occupant! 

Clause  27  gives  to  any  two  magistrates  the 
extraordinary  and  questionable  summary  power 
to  declare  any  trade  a nuisance  they  may  deem 
to  be  such,  and  to  inflict  a penalty  of  50/. ; and 
generally  by  the  Bill,  powers  are  given  to  “ any 
two  justices  of  the  peace,”  which  would  be 
better  entrusted  to  the  stipendiary  magistrates 
of  the  police  offices,  or  to  a special  tribunal. 

One  of  the  clauses  relating  to  drainage  would 
inflict  a great  injustice  upon  landlords.  Clause 
37  throws  the  entire  expense  of  building  new 
sewers  upon  the  landlord,  without  regard  to 
the  beneficial  lease  which  may  be  held  by  the 
tenant.  The  clause  as  it  stands  would  affect 
the  value  of  even  ground-rents.  This  is  doubt- 
less an  oversight,  as  a different  provision  is 
made  in  the  case  of  party  walls ; but  other 
clauses  relating  to  drainage  are  open  to  very 
serious  objection.  The  expenses  of  making- 
drains  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  in- 
numerable houses  in  London  are  left  without 
any  effective  drainage;  and  these  expenses  are 
all  increased  by  the  present  Bill.  Clause  4L 
proposes  to  do  away  with  nine-inch  barrel 
drains, which  have  always  been  considered  suffi- 
cient for  third  and  fourth-rate  houses.  Clause 
3S  requires  that  every  cesspool  shall  be  made 
to  drain  into  a sewer  if  within  100  feet,  although 
there  may  often  be  no  accessible  means  of 
communication;  and  the  Bill  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  securing  adequate  supplies  of  water 
to  the  drain  ; and  without  water  the  drain  could 
not  he  trapped  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  foul  gases  generated  in  the  sewer.  By 
clauses  38  and  42,  a superintendence  over 
drains  and  cesspools  is  given  to  parish  over- 
seers, in  addition  to  that  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor, and  that  of  the  surveyor  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  sewers.  This  divided  jurisdiction 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  injurious,  and  the 
small  builder  would  probably,  in  many  cases, 
become  himself  an  overseer  to  facilitate  his 
objects. 

As  a commission  has  been  appointed  by  Go- 
vernment to  inquire  into  the  drainage  of  the 
metropolis,  it  appears  exceedingly  desirable 
that  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  present  Bill 
which  relates  to  this  subject,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  commission ; and  perhaps  the 
proper  course  would  be  to  postpone  any  new 
legislative  measure  for  building  until  the  com- 
missioners had  reported  what  changes  may  be 
required  in  the  existing  drainage  laws.  For 


£.  s.  d. 

* Fee  as  for  a first-rate  building  ■ .770 

Additional  fee  10  10  0 

Fees  to  official  referees— Ten  guineas  each  3110  0 


£49  7 0 
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obvious  reasons,  whatever  legislation  may  be 
necessary  for  the  drainage,  survey,  and  re- 
pair of  streets  and  highways,  it  should  precede 
that  which  may  be  needed  for  houses  erected 
on  the  same  ground;  and  the  machinery  re- 
quired for  the  one  object  might  possibly  be 

rendered  available  for  the  other. 

As  the  existing  Building  Act,  with  all  its 
imperfections,'  has  worked  well  for  a numbei 
of  years,  there  is  no  strong  necessity  for  its 
repeal  or  amendment  at  the  present  moment. 

The  committee  therefore  recommend,  that 
the  society  should  take  such  steps  as  it  may 
deem  desirable  to  procure  the  postponement  ot 
any  new  Building  Regulation  Bill  until  after 
the  report  of  the  Drainage  Commission. 

In  conclusion,  they  Avould  express  their 
opinion  of  the  objects  the  most  nearly  connected 
with  the  sanitory  improvement  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  general  comfort  and  convenience 
of  its  inhabitants.  Those  objects  the  Com- 
mittee believe  to  be  less  increased  solidity  in 
buildings,  than  better  supplies  of  water,  and 
better  ventilation,  in  crowded  neighbourhoods, 
with  facilities  for  constructing  efficient  drams 
at  a cheap  rate — objects  not  to  be  attained  by 
throwing  the  entire  onus  upon  builders  or 
landlords,  but  by  works  executed,  in  part,  at 
the-  public  expense,  the  payment  for  which 
should  bespread  over  a long  term  of  years,  so 
that  a fair  share  of  the  burden  would  be  borne 
by  posterity. 


ON  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE. 


the  beautiful  old  mansions  of  this  country,  but 
must  he  stiuck  with  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
a building  in  which  gables  are  prominent  ; whilst 
there  is  a very  unsatisfactory  look  about  a mansion 
in  which  none  but  horizontal  lines  appear,  broken 
only  by  an  embattled  parapet,  and  with  the  roof 
perhaps  hipped  off.  The  gable  admits  of  many 
forms,  and  may  be  terminated  by  pinnacles  or 
heraldic  animals,  and  if  windows  are  not  required  in 
the  roof,  long  panels  or  quatrefoils,  or  shields  with 
coats  of  arms  thereon,  may  be  aptly  introduced. 


As  breaking  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  adding  ma- 
terially to  the  strength  of  a building,  gables  have 
the  advantages  of  usefulness  joined  to  their  pleasing 
effect,  and  as  the  humblest  dwelling  must  have  a 
roof,  so  it  may  be  made  picturesque  by  carrying  up 
gables,  and  where  the  upper  story  is  contained  in 
the  roof  the  internal  arrangement  is  much  improved 
by  placing  the  windows  in  the  gable  ends. 

Philo-Tudor. 

London,  June  1st,  1843. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

S1R  —Without  seeking  to  decry  the  merits  of  the 
classical  styles  of  architecture,  and  far  from  wishing 
to  claim  an  undue  importance  for  a particular  style, 
it  must  yet  be  admitted  that  theTudor,  or  as  it  may 
be  emphatically  called  the  Old  English,  style  of 
building  is  adapted  for  every  variety  of  structure, 
from  the  humble  gate-lodge  to  the  stately  palace. 

It  has  also  the  advantage  of  belonging  to  the  soil, 
whereas  the  other  styles  are  importations.  In  the 
Tudor,  one  is  not  fettered,  as  in  classical  styles,  by 
the  necessity  of  windows  and  other  features  ranging 
in  cold  and  formal  propriety,  nor  is  uniformity,  so 
essentially  an  element  of  beauty  in  those  styles,  ne- 
cessary here.  It  is  not  hence  to  be  inferred  that  a 
gothic  building  should  not  be  regular— on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  always  a certain  charm,  more  espe- 
cially to  the  general  observer,  in  a regular  design, 
if  not  too  stiff,  whatever  may  be  the  style,  and 
whilst  we  should  guard  against  the  affectation  of  an 
irregular  outline,  when  only  produced  from  caprice, 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  when  it  arises  from  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  is  judiciously  composed,  the 
effect  is  very  pleasing ; and  herein  the  Old  English 
style  has  an  advantage  over  others,  inasmuch  as  it 
admits  of  such  irregularity.  It  brings  also  into 
notice  many  features  which,  in  the  classic  styles,  are 
studiously  attempted  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  often, 
it  must  be  confessed,  with  want  of  success.  Thus, 
where  the  imitators  of  the  Grecian  style  flatten 
the  roof,  or  conceal  it  behind  an  overwhelming 
attic,  the  Old  English  builder  brought  it  boldly 
into  view,  giving  it  a lofty  pitch,  adorning  it  with 
ornamental  ridges,  and  causing  to  spring  from  it 
the  tall  and  slender  chimney  shafts,  charming  the 
eye  by  the  diversity  of  their  forms,  joining  useful- 
ness to  beauty,  and  putting  to  shame  the  pigmy 
garden- pots  which  are  stuck  upon  modern  roofs, 
and  which  generally  require  some  metal  tubes  of 
monstrous  design  to  cure  the  defects  of  smokiness. 
In  an  imitation  of  a classical  building,  we  seldom 
see  more  than  a repetition  of  formal  windows,  as 
large  for  a closet  as  for  a room  ; or  if  much  more  is 
attempted  by  way  of  design,  the  wall  is  broken  by 
“ thin  slices  of  pilasters,”  or  more  ambitiously  by 
half-columns,  which  do  not  always  occupy  in  a fa- 
cade the  position  which  an  ancient  architect  would 
give  them  : thus  I have  seen  the  centre  of  a new 
square  composed  with  four  meagre  pilasters  placed 
between  two  half-columns  on  each  side.  In  a Tu- 
dor building,  how  many  varieties  of  windows  may 
be  introduced — here,  a single  light ; there,  a win- 
dow of  two,  three,  four,  or  more  bays,  in  each  case 
suiting  the  internal  arrangement.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a window  below  should  have  one  above 
like  it,  or  one  at  all,  and  vice  versa;  whilst  the 
oriel,  either  overhanging  or  carried  up  from  the 
ground,  will  always  give  a pleasing  variety  to  a 
design.  Then  the  chimneys,  now  springing  from 
the  roof  in  rich  clusters  or  singly,  now  corbelled  out 
from  the  face  of  the  wall,  or  carried  up  from  the 
basement  with  deep  setting-off  tables,  and  in  each 
position  appearing  exactly  where  they  should  be. 
But  the  principal  charm  in  this  style,  and  a feature 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  a pure  Tudor  design,  is 
the  gable,  the  natural  termination  of  a roof,  espe- 
cially to  one  of  the  high  pitch  required  by  our 
climate,  and  no  one  who  has  an  eye  to  appreciate 


SURVEY  OF  LONDON. 

At  a meeting  of  the  surveyors  of  the  me- 
tropolis, held  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  Gray’s- 
Inn  Coffee-house,  at  which  the  injustice  of 
employing  a military  staff  for  the  execution  of 
the  survey  of  London  and  suburbs,  in  prefer- 
ence to  educated  and  responsible  men  of  the 
civil  profession,  was  fully  discussed,  it  was  re- 
solved that  an  association  of  surveyors  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  con- 
tract with  Government  for  the  execution  of 
the  work.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  until 
that  day  week,  Tuesday  the  13th  instant,  at 
three  o’clock,  p.m.,  when  measures  will  be 
finally  arranged  in  fulfilment  of  the  views  of 
the  meeting. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the 
bon.  secretaries,  J. Bailey  Denton,  Gray’s-Inn; 
and  J.  O.  Browne,  Furnival’s-Inn. 

Gray’s-Inn  Coffee-house. 


CARPENTERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION.—EXCURSION  TO  BASINGSTOKE. 

On  Whit-Monday,  as  we  had  already  ap- 
prized our  readers  of  the  intention,  the  above- 
named  excursion  took  place,  with  a view  to 
the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  Carpenters’  Be- 
nevolent Institution.  About  eighty  to  a hun- 
dred of  the  friends  and  members  of  the  insti- 
tution availed  themselves  of  the  occasion  to 
secure  the  enjoyment  of  the  day  and  to  pro- 
mote, at  the  same  time,  the  good  cause.  The 
only  regrets  were  as  to  the  showery  character 
of  the  day  and  the  paucity  of  numbers  in  at- 
tendance; but  we  find  all  similar  societies  suf- 
fering just  now,  and  no  doubt  from  the  same 
cause— the  general  depression  of  business. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  hereby  give 
notice : — 

1.  That  whereas  various  statues  in  bronze 
and  in  marble,  of  British  sovereigns  and  il- 
lustrious personages,  will  be  required  for  the 
decoration  of  the  new  palace  at  Westminster, 
artists  are  invited  to  send  models  to  be  ex- 
hibited for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  selection  of  Sculptors  to  be 
employed. 

2.  The  models  are  to  be  sent  in  the  course 
of  the  first  week  in  June,  1844,  to  a place  of 
exhibition  hereafter  to  be  appointed. 

3.  The  specimen  or  specimens,  not  exceed- 
ing two  in  number,  to  be  sent  by  each  artipt, 
may  be  either  prepared  for  the  occasion,  or 
selected  from  works  already  executed  by  him 
within  five  years  prior  to  the  date  of  this  no- 
tice. 

4.  The  works  may  be  ideal  or  portrait 
statues,  or  groups,  but  not  relievi.  The  sub- 


jects are  left  to  the  choice  of  the  artists.  The 
materials  are  to  be  such  as  are  commonly  used 
for  models  and  casts.  The  dimensions  are  to 
be  on  the  scale  of  an  erect  human  figure,  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  feet. 

5.  The  invitation  to  send  works  for  the 
proposed  exhibition  is  confined  to  British  ar- 
tists, including  foreigners  who  may  have  re- 
sided ten  years  or  upwards  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

6.  Artists  who  propose  to  exhibit  are  re- 
quired to  signify  their  intention  to  the  secre- 
tary on  or  before  the  15th  of  March,  1844. 

By  command  of  the  Commissioners, 

May  2G.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Secretary. 


WATERMEN’S  AND  LIGHTERMEN'S 
ALMSHOUSES. 

These  almshouses  are  situate  at  Penge,  near 
to  the  Croydon  Railroad,  in  a delightful  and 
very  healthy  situation,  and  there  are  forty-two 
houses  finished  in  the  Elizabethan  style  in  white 
brick  faced  with  stone,  and  are  most  ornamental  to 
the  neighbourhood.  The  houses  are  all  occupied  by 
old  watermen  and  their  wives  or  widows.  The 
Watermen’s  Company  are  not  able  to  allow  the  in- 
mates at  present  more  than  5s.  per  week  for  mar- 
ried persons,  and  3s.  6d.  for  single  men  and  widows, 
beside  their  accommodation  of  coals ; but  they  hope, 
as  soon  as  they  shall  have  paid  off  all  their  debts  on 
the  building  account,  to  he  able  to  afford  some  addi- 
tional comforts  to  the  poor  inmates. 


SEVERN  NAVIGATION  IMPROVEMENT. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Commissioners 
was  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  J.Benbow,Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  for  the  consideration  of  various  import- 
ant matters  in  connection  with  the  works;  twen- 
ty Commissioners  were  present.  The  reports 
of  the  Committees  of  Works  and  Finance  were 
read;  the  first  stated  that  the  eminent  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Grissell  & Peto,  had  offered 
to  execute  the  whole  of  the  works  for  139,850/., 
and  the  Committee  recommended  the  accept- 
ance of  their  contract,  as  being  far  more  safe 
and  likely  to  be  efficiently  performed  than  by 
dividing  the  work  into  several  contracts ; the 
other  report  briefly  recited  the  circumstances 
attending  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire 
Canal  Company’s  obtaining  their  Act  for  ad- 
vancing money  towards  the  Severn  improve- 
ment, and  went  on  to  shew  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  liabilities  which  had  already 
been  incurred  by  the  commission,  the  total 
amount  of  the  works  would  exceed  the  sum 
specified  in  the  Act,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  necessary  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
power  to  raise  a further  sum  of  30,000/.  1 he 

liabilities  alluded  to  were expenses  of  ob- 
taining the  Act,  12,690/. ; purchase  of  land, 
10,000/.;  interest,  6,000/.;  management  and 
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miscellaneous,  6,000/. ; making'  a total  of 
34,690/.  already  incurred,  which,  added  to 
Messrs.  Grissell  &Peto’s  estimate  of  139,850/., 
would  leave  a sum  of  24,540/.  to  be  provided 
for,  inasmuch  as  the  Act  only  gave  power  to 
raise  150,000/. 

J.  S.  Pakington,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  reports,  and  stated  that  as  the 
Staffordshire  and  Worcester  Canal  Company 
were  willing  to  advance  the  further  sum  of 
30,000/.,  it  was  necessary  that  every  guarantee 
should  be  given  them  by  the  application  for 
another  Act  in  the  next  session. 

J.  E.  Strickland,  Esq.,  seconded  the  reso- 
lution. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Spooner,  Mr.  Waters  read 
the  items  of  the  present  liabilities,  which  he 
stated  did  not  include  the  expenses  of  the  for- 
mer application  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Cother  was  afraid  that,  in  case  the  ap- 
plication for  another  Act  failed,  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  personally  responsible  to  the 
contrsfttors ; but  Lord  Hatherton,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire 
Canal  Company,  stated  that  if  the  Commis- 
sioners then  present  should  record  their  ap- 
probation of  the  proceedings  hitherto  taken, 
and  of  the  intention  to  go  to  Parliament  again, 
that  Company  would  be  so  far  satisfied  as  to 
give  every  necessary  guarantee  to  the  con- 
tractors. The  reports  were  received  and  re- 
corded. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Lea  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Gutch 
seconded,  a proposition  that  the  Committee 
of  Works  be  instructed  to  accept  Messrs. 
Grissell  & Peto’s  contract,  or  any  other  party 
of  which  the  Committee  might  approve,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  and  securities  as  the 
Committee  might  think  fit. 

R.  Spooner,  Esq.,  objected  to  the  motion, 
on  the  ground  that  all  public  works  of  such  a 
kind  ought  to  be  opened  to  public  competition. 

Lord  Ilatherton  spoke  highly  in  favour  of 
Messrs.  Grissell  & Peto,  observing  that  no- 
thing was  so  effectual  a guarantee  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  works  as  the  excellent  cha- 
racter enjoyed  by  those  contractors,  and  their 
high  standing  in  the  commercial  world  and 
in  society  generally. 

After  some  observations  on  the  same  subject 
by  Mr.  Cother,  Mr.  Whitcomb,  and  Mr. 
Spooner,  Mr.  .T.  B.  Payne  inquired  why  the 
sum  now  stated  had  so  far  exceeded  the  origi- 
nal estimate  ; to  which  Mr.  Cubitt  replied, 
that  the  Parliamentary  expenses  were  much 
greater  than  had  been  expected,  and  that  the 
expensive  lock  at  Diglis  and  the  heavy  works 
at  Upton  had  not  been  contemplated  in  the 
original  estimate. 

The  motion  was  then  adopted,  as  also  was 
one  moved  by  T.  C.  Hornyold,  Esq.,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Spooner,  authorizing  the 
Committee  of  Works  and  Finance  to  obtain 
the  necessary  Act  for  power  to  raise  30,000/. 
Mr.  Spooner,  however,  would  not  pledge  him- 
self that  the  Company  he  represented  (the 
Birmingham  and  Worcester  Canal)  would  not 
oppose  the  application.  After  thanks  had 
been  passed  to  the  Chairman,  the  business 
concluded. 


31  iteratum 

Student’s  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  Measuring 
and  Valuing  Artificers’  Work.  London: 
Weale,  59,  High  Holborn. 

Ok  course  it  will  be  understood  that  this  is  a 
builder’s  book,  and  that  it  is  building  artificers' 
work  that  is  referred  to.  We  are  the  more 
particular  as  to  the  right  exposition  of  the  title, 
because  the  book  is  in  another  respect  strictly 
what  its  title  implies,  namely,  a “ Student’s 
Guide  by  this  we  mean  that  it  is  not  in  our 
opinion  designed  for  absolute  practical  refer- 
ence, but  for  initiating  the  student  in  the  theory 
of  measurement  and  valuation. 

The  advertisement  page  of  the  work  explains 
that — 

“ The  following  work  was  originally  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  rising  student  by  an  eminent  archi- 
tect and  surveyor  of  upwards  of  fifty  years’  expe- 
rience, but  the  manuscript  having  been  left  at  his 
recent  death  in  an  imperfect  state,  it  has  been  care- 
fully arranged  for  publication,  with  much  additional 
matter,  by  Mr.  Edward  Dobson,  who  was  educated 
in  the  office  of  an  active  measuring  surveyor,  and 
who  is  the  author  of  * A Statistical  Account  of  the 
Railways  of  Belgium,’  to  whom  I am  also  indebted 
for  the  correction  of  the  proofs. 

“It  is  anticipated  that  this  volume  will  fill  the 


wide  space  between  the  student  and  the  practical 
man,  by  removing  the  perplexing  difficulties  which 
hitherto  have  been  a barrier  to  his  advancement,  and 
which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  aspire 
to  be  correct  and  efficient  men  of  business,  in  the 
profession  that  they  may  desire  to  follow.” 

“ Measuring  and  valuing,”  it  is  said  in  the 
preliminary  observations  of  this  book,  “ is  not 
the  most  pleasant  of  an  architect’s  duty,  more 
particularly  when  it  is  one  to  which  he  does 
not  feel  himself  perfectly  competent.  It  is 
therefore  strongly  recommended  to  the  student, 
that  after  he  has  acquired  sufficient  knowledge 
of  construction  for  making  out  working  draw- 
ings correctly,  he  should  attend  to  the  rules, 
by  which  in  due  time  he  may  become  qualified 
to  measure  and  value  the  work  when  per- 
formed.” 

“ The  disinclination  often  felt  by  young  gentlemen 
of  education  for  the  study  of  these  rules,  and  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  profession,  make  it  the  more 
necessary  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  absolute 
necessity  of  studying  these  essential  qualifications, 
which  can  only  be  done,  with  any  probability  of 
success,  by  commencing  at  the  lowest,  and  rising 
gradually  to  the  higher  departments.  If  the  student 
neglects  the  operative  part,  he  must  never  expect 
to  be  capable  of  making  working  drawings  without 
incurring  the  ridicule  of  the  mechanic  ; and  when 
he  commences  business  on  his  own  account,  if  he 
also  neglects  the  measuring  department,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  employ  persons  to  make  out  his  specifi- 
cations, and  to  measure  and  value  his  works  when 
completed.  The  expense  incurred  by  thus  employ- 
ing others  to  do  what  he  is  incapable  of,  is  a minor 
consideration,  for  it  is  imperative  on  the  young  ar- 
chitect to  reflect  that  he  will  be  the  responsible 
agent  between  the  gentleman  and  the  builder,  and 
that  if,  during  the  erection  of  an  edifice,  he  allows 
the  work  to  be  insecurely  performed,  or  suffers  his 
employer  to  be  imposed  on,  not  only  is  his  charac- 
ter at  stake,  but  he  is  also  amenable  by  the  laws  of 
his  country  (and  very  properly)  : so  that  following 
the  profession  of  an  architect,  not  being  duly  quali- 
fied, may  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences : for  whether  an  architect  allows  his  employer 
to  suffer  from  inattention  on  his  own  part,  or  from 
the  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  the  persons  employed 
by  him,  it  is  precisely  the  same  in  effect,  he  being 
professionally  employed,  and  receiving  his  commis- 
sion on  the  cost  of  the  building,  which  is  paid  him 
for  designing,  directing,  and  superintending  its  con- 
struction, and  seeing  that  the  whole  is  performed  in 
a proper  and  workmanlike  manner,  examining  and 
passing  the  accounts,  and  making  every  arrangement 
for  their  final  settlement.  Consequently,  in  case  of 
failure  in  any  respect,  he  is  answerable,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may  arise,  except  the  improper  inter- 
ference of  his  employer.  Independently  of  this 
serious  responsibility,  if  he  does  not  qualify  himself 
in  the  operative  part,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can 
ever  follow  his  profession  with  any  comfort  or  satis- 
faction. Even  in  passing  over  or  through  his  own 
buildings,  he  is  obliged  to  be  most  careful  of  giving 
any  directions,  fearful  lest  he  should  commit  him- 
self before  the  common  mechanic,  who  very  soon 
discovers  if  the  architect  has  practical  knowledge, 
and  consequently  in  what  manner  the  work  may  or 
must  be  done,  and  acts  accordingly. 

1 ‘ It  may  be  stated  that  architects  of  extensive 
practice  cannot  attend  to  all  these  things  themselves. 
True  ; but  be  it  remembered,  that  young  men  do 
not  very  soon  get  into  such  practice,  particularly  if 
they  are  not  well  qualified ; and  when  they  do,  it  is 
the  more  essential  that  they  should  perfectly  under- 
stand the  practical  part  of  their  profession, — that 
they  may  select  proper  assistants,  and  having  chosen 
them,  that  they  should  know  from  their  own  ex- 
perience if  they  perform  their  duty  with  ability  and 
integrity.” 

We  have  quoted  at  length  in  the  foregoing 
extract,  because  we  admit  the  force  and  justice 
of  the  views  propounded  in  it.  By  some  it 
may  be  urged,  and  is  urged,  that  the  architect 
is  one  thing,  and  the  surveyor  and  valuer 
another ; and  the  practice  in  London  being  to 
separate  these  functions,  and  to  vest  them  in 
two  distinct  parties,  many  architectural  stu- 
dents of  this  metropolis  conclude  that  the 
necessity  for  their  being  acquainted  with  the 
modes  of  measuring  and  valuing  work  is  done 
away  with ; but  we  take  leave  to  assert  that 
unless  a man  be  that  sort  of  genius  possessing 
a kind  of  intuitive  or  instinctive  skill  in  the 
question  of  workmanship  and  labour,  he  cannot 
launch  far  into  the  sphere  of  the  genuine 
architect,  without  the  acquisition  of  this  know- 
ledge upon  rule  and  principle ; and  so  we  hail 
the  appearance  of  this  book,  and  invite  the 
student’s  particular  attention  to  it. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  work  i3 
what  is  called  the  decimal  constant ; but  while 
it  seems  to  approximate  to  a perfect  theory,  it 


is  like  many  other  things  of  similar  promise, 
defective  when  applied  to  practice  : it  has, 
however,  great  merits,  which  we  will  endea- 
vour to  explain. 

What  is  meant  by  the  “ constant”  in  this 
book,  is  the  fixed  expression  of  value  for  any 
particular  kind  of  work  ; and  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  decimal  expression  is  the 
best  in  theory,  but  we  are  sure  it  would  take 
long,  very  long,  to  reduce  it  to  general  practice. 
Englishmen  are  so  used  to  fractional  deno- 
minations of  a day,  and  to  speaking  of  so  many 
hours,  the  quarter,  or  half  of  a day,  that  it 
would  be  a labour  as  difficult  as  to  teach  the 
whole  science  of  admeasurement,  to  bring  them 
into  the  decimal  notation,  and  to  accustom 
them  to  say  decimal  -25  or  decimal  -5  of  a day, 
otherwise  the  principle  is  valuable;  for  in- 
stance under  the  head  of  carpentry,  and 
“ labour  on  fir  timber,”  we  have  the  constant 
•168  opposite  to  the  item  “ cube  fir  truss 
framed."  This  T68  is  the  decimal  expi*ession 
of  that  part  of  a day  in  which  the  labour  on  a 
cube  foot  of  fir  timber  in  the  way  of  truss 
framing  would  be  accomplished;  and  by  multi- 
plying the  decimal  number  by  the  rate  of  wages 
per  day  which  a carpenter  receives,  or  i3 
charged  for  by  his  master  in  the  bill,  the  value 
of  the  work  per  foot,  and  in  like  manner  per 
yard,  per  square,  per  rod,  and  so  on,  is  ascer- 
tained. At  first  sight,  too,  this  plan  seems 
admirable  in  another  respect,  since  it  appears 
to  set  up  a standard,  or  “ constant  ” as  it  is 
called,  for  determining  the  rate  per  foot,  yard, 
square,  or  rod  all  over  the  kingdom — so  that 
by  multiplying  the  “ constant  ” of  labour  by 
the  varying  price  of  labour  in  different  dis- 
tricts, you  would  seem  to  have  a general  price- 
current  for  all  districts.  This  is  not,  however, 
exactly  so  ; for  we  have  found,  and  it  is  well 
known  among  architects  and  builders  to  be  the 
fact,  that  there  are  many  classes  of  work  done 
in  London  at  as  cheap  and  sometimes  a 
cheaper  rate,  paying  5s.  a day  to  the  workman, 
than  in  the  country  where  only  3s.  6d.may  be 
the  rate  of  wages.  This  arises  from  the 
system  pursued  in  the  metropolis  and  most 
large  towns,  and  in  large  establishments,  of 
what  is  called  the  principle  of  “ division  of 
labour  /”  for  instance,  in  a London  shop,  one 
man  is  kept  at  one  description  of  work,  in 
which  he  acquires  a superior  proficiency, 
while  he  may  be  unskilled  in  the  general 
routine  of  his  art,  and  for  that  work  which 
he  is  confined  to,  he  establishes  by  his  “ habit 
of  skill"  a minimum  standard  of  time  which 
not  one  workman  in  a thousand  in  the  country 
could  be  honestly  and  fairly  tried  by;  the  con- 
sequence is  that,  by  multiplying  the  constants 
for  London  work  by  the  scale  of  country  wages, 
you  fall  short  of  the  cost,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
value.  So  we  perceive  that  correct  theories 
fall  out  in  application  to  practice.  With  these 
exceptions,  however,  the  principle  is  valuable, 
and  it  is  greatly  more  so  when  we  consider 
that  the  assigning  of  “ constants  ” — the 
requiring  of  the  student  to  make  his 
table  of  such  for  the  district  in  which  he 
may  be  placed — leads  him  into  a proper 
business-like  method,  and  out  of  the 
absurd  and  parrot-like  formula  which 
too  many  fall  into,  who  quote  and  affix 
prices  as  if  they  were  matter  of  guess  or 
memory — whose  heads,  on  such  a subject,  are 
little  better  than  our  tablets,  on  which  are 
enregistered  the  “ constants  ” only  of  an  arbi- 
trary custom  or  practice.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, we  can  say  of  this  work,  that  it  is  a valu- 
able addition  to  our  library  of  instruction,  if 
not  of  information.  The  principal  technical 
terms  are  given  in  each  department  of  work; 
methods  of  taking  the  dimensions,  and  the 
order  or  rotation  in  which  they  should  be 
taken,  are  pointed  out ; the  system  of  abbre- 
viating words  by  the  use  of  initial  letters  ; the 
form  of  an  abstract,  and  the  bringing  the  quan- 
tities into  bill.  The  different  trades  treated  on 
are  bricklayer  and  slater,  carpenter  and  joiner, 
mason,  plasterer,  smith  and  ironmonger, 
plumber,  painter,  glazier,  and  paper-hanger. 
There  are  seven  plates  given  in  the  work  to 
illustrate  the  various  modes  of  measurement 
prescribed,  and  some  useful  though  brief  in- 
structions on  concrete  making ; and  tables  of 
materials,  by  which  the  quantity  in /any  par- 
ticular work  may  be  calculated. 


Ledbury. — Earl  Somers  lias  given  the  site  for 
the  proposed  new  church  at  this  place,  in  addition 
to  a subscription  of  500/. 


Site  for  Dormitories 
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Thf.  fir9t  stone  of  this  erection  was  laid  on  | Royal  Highness,  who  arrived  about  twelve 
Thursday,  by  H.  R.  II.  Prince  Albert.  A ] o’clock,  and  was  received  with  a royal  salute 
numerous  company  assembled  to  meet  his  (from  a party  of  Horse  Artillery,  stationed  in 


an  adjoining  field,  as  well  as  with  loud  cheers 
from  the  spectators.  His  Royal  Highness  was 
met  at  the  gate  by  the  president  of  the  institu- 
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tion,  Admiral  Sir  C.  Ople,  Bart.,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council.  The  royal  standard  was 
hoisted  on  the  pavilion,  and  the  splendid  band 
of  the  Royal  Marines,  which  was  in  attendance 
from  W oolwich,  played  “ God  save  the  Queen.” 
His  Royal  Highness  having  been  attended  by 
the  officers  of  the  institution  to  the  place 
where  the  stone  was  to  be  laid,  the  council  and 
head  master  were  presented  to  him.  The 
•Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  having  offered  up  a 
prayer,  the  act  of  incorporation,  a scroll  attest- 
ing the  act  of  laying  the  foundation  with  the 
coins  usually  employed  on  such  occasions, 
were  then  enclosed  in  a vase,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  His  Royal  Highness,  and  by  him 
placed  in  an  aperture  in  the  stone,  which  had 
been  duly  prepared  for  the  operation.  The 
trowel  and  mortar  were  then  given  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  who  went  through  the  usual  forms 
of  manipulation  ; and  having  applied  the  level 
and  bevel,  finished  the  ceremony  by  three 
blows  with  the  mallet  (made  from  a beam  of 
Lord  Nelson’s  ship,  the  Victory),  and  pro- 
nouncing the  stone  to  be  completely  and  pro- 
perly laid,  amidst  the  hearty  cheering  of  the 
company. 

Six  scholars  of  the  first  class  advanced,  and 
Master  William  Drew,  son  of  Lieutenant 
Drew,  R.N.,  addressed  the  prince  on  behalf  of 
the  scholars,  and  expressed  their  gratitude  for 
his  kindness  and  condescension. 

His  Royal  Highness  then  returned  to  his 
carriage  attended  as  before  by  the  Governor 
and  Council,  and  departed  amidst  the  same 
demonstrations  of  loyal  attachment  with  which 
his  approach  had  been  welcomed. 

The  erection  of  the  building  is  committed  to 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  well-known  architect  of  Christ 
Church.  It  will  present  a handsome  front  of 
red  brick  and  stone,  in  the  style  of  which  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  was  so  warm  an  admirer, 
in  various  specimens  of  which  Mr.  Shaw  has 
already  established  his  superiority.  A portion 
of  the  fabric  will  be  ready  for  occupation  in 
August  1834;  and  besides  the  requisite  rooms 
for  masters,  matrons,  museum,  library,  &c., 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  200  boys. 


a.  SITTING-ROOM. 

b.  STAIRS. 

C.  DINING-ROOM. 

d.  DRAWING-ROOM. 

e.  PORCH,  & W.C.  OVER. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I perceive  with  pleasure  that  the  subject 
of  warming  and  ventilation  is  likely  to  be  discussed 
in  your  pages,  and  do  not  doubt  that  your  readers 
will  be  benefited  by  a thorough  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  various  systems  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, to  attain  these  desirable  purposes. 

Having  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
having  like  the  rest  a favourite  system,  I shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  a description  of  its  principles  and 
application  at  a proper  time ; however,  as  you  have 
now  a system  before  your  readers,  introduced  by 
the  author  himself,  namely,  Mr.  Bernhardt,  I 
should  propose  that  only  one  plan  form  the  subject 
of  the  discussion  at  a time,  and  that  when  that 
is  exhausted,  another  be  introduced  and  examined 
in  like  manner ; I think  upon  this  plan,  that  much 
good  might  result,  as  these  subjects  are  now  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  be  of  first-rate  importance  to  all ; 
but  certainly  especially  so  to  those  to  whose  care 
the  construction  of  our  buildings  is  intrusted. 

_ And  may  I presume  to  suggest,  also,  Sir,  that  the 
discussion  be  confined  to  warming  and  ventilation 
alone:  let  there  be  a desire  to  elicit  truth  and 
discard  error  from  all  sources,  even  from  our  own 
minds ; and  above  all  to  refrain  from  finding  fault 
with  each  other's  logic  or  grammar ; for  these  are 
not  to  be  expected  from  the  practical  men  from 
whom  we  are  likely  to  elicit  the  most  useful  truths ; 
if  we  gain  facts  from  the  sense  of  their  meaning, 
what  more  do  we  want  ? It  is  not  a subject  easily 
exhausted,  for  it  embraces  a circle  of  sciences,  very 
imperfectly  understood,  physiology,  chemistry, 
pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  pynonomics 
(heat),  mechanics,  and  so  on  ; all  these  enter  largely 
into  the  subject ; so  that  if  we  have  facts,  we  can 
do  very  well  without  logical  or  grammatical  criti- 
cism or  angry  feelings.  I hope  these  remarks  will 
not  be  taken  amiss,  as  I should  much  like  to  see 
The  Builder  a vehicle  for  truths  and  facts  only, 
connected  with  the  glorious  old  art  of  construction, 
and  its  readers  and  correspondents  a fraternity 
similar  in  unity  of  spirit  to  those  united  bonds  of 
Freemasons  described  in  the  letter  of  Vindex,  page 
193.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  system, 
which  I hope  that  gentleman  will  see  the  necessity 
of  laying  before  your  readers  (if  he  wishes  it  to  be 
a public  benefit),  for  the  purpose  of  being  discussed. 

I beg  to  state  that,  so  far  from  being  satisfied  that 
it  is  either  “ a wholesome  or  an  economical  system 
of  warming  and  ventilation,”  I will  undertake  to 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — As  you  were  kind  enough  to  insert  my 
former  design  for  “ Wooden  Architecture,”  I 
am  induced  to  forward  you  another  on  a larger 
scale.  You  expressed  a wish  for  the  ground  plan 
to  a clear  scale,  to  my  former  one,  but  I regret  that 
through  illness  I was  compelled  to  neglect  comply- 
ing with  your  request.  I trust  this  will  prove  suf- 
ficient apology. 

The  present  design  is  for  a house  or  cottage, 
consisting  of  six  rooms,  with  kitchen  and  cellarage 
on  the  basement  floor,  and  water-closet  (W  C) 


marked  on  the  plan  in  dotted  lines,  on  the  one-pair 
floor. 

The  ground  floor  is  to  be  faced  with  best  stock, 
with  stone  quoins  and  dressings  ; the  one-pair  to 
have  oak  posts,  quarters,  cills,  leads,  &c.,  and  filled 
in  with  stock,  same  as  ground  floor,  or  rough-cast. 
The  roof  covered  with  old  red  tiles,  with  tile  ridge 
cut  in  pattern. 

Should  this  be  as  much  worthy  a place  in  The 
Builder  as  the  other,  I shall  feel  greatly  obliged. 

I remain,  Sir,  your  sincere  wellwisher, 

A Young  Architect, 


prove  from  what  Mr.  Bernhardt  has  published  that 
it  cannot  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  which  I 
will  do,  if  allowed,  in  your  pages,  unless  Mr.  Bern- 
hardt shews  by  principles  and  scientific  facts  in 
your  journal  that  I am  mistaken. 

The  proposition  to  be  considered  appears  to  be 
this  : What  is  the  system  by  which  the  most  whole- 
some and  economical  ventilation  and  warmth  may 
be  insured,  in  all  situations  and  in  all  circumstances, 
for  large  buildings  ? 

I hope  Mr.  B.  will  meet  this  with  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, and  not  with  great  names ; no  one  has  a 
greater  veneration  for  really  great  men  than  I have, 
but  I do  not  think  that  one  with  the  “memorable 


report  of  1836  before  him,”  should  ask  me  or  any 
other  mechanic  to  have  faith  in  great  authorities 
upon  this  subject. 

I think  also  that  Mr.  B.’s  fear  is  ungrounded, 
“ that  the  public  will  be  deceived  by  men  unac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  nature  governing  fire  and 
air  as  it  is  those  who  do  understand  these  laws, 
as  far  as  they  are  known,  who  would  feel  interested. 
I hope  therefore  that  he  will  comply  with  Mr. 
Hope  s wishes,  and  shew  that  he  does  really  possess 
this  desirable  science. 

I am,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

George  Spencer. 

5,  Hungerford-street,  Strand. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS’S  CHURCH,  NEWCASTLE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Not  having  seen  any  answer  to  Mr. 
George  Wajheim’s  letter,  dated  May  1st,  in  the 
subsequent  numbers  of  your  “ magazine,  respect- 
ing the  date  of  the  erection,  &c.  of  St.  Nicholas  s 
Church,  Newcastle,  I beg  leave,  for  the  sake  ot 
rendering  information,  to  forward  to  you  the  ac- 
companying extract  from  “ Britton  s History  ot 
Architecture”  concerning  it : — 

“ The  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in 
1389,  and  the  steeple  added  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  but  its  history,  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  is  very 
obscure.  Brand,  in  ‘ History  of  Newcastle,’  1.  263, 
ascribes  it  to  Robert  Rhodes,  whose  name  appears 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  belfry.” 

Would  it  not  be  as  well  for  your  correspondents, 
when  passing  their  approbation  or  censure  upon 
any  building  or  edifice,  to  give  their  remarks  a little 
more  in  detail ; and  for  the  edification  of  those  who 
may  not  be  quite  so  proficient  as  themselves,  point 
out  where  the  beauties  or  blemishes  (as  the  case  may 
be)  are  to  be  found  ? , .. 

As  to  say  (for  instance)  “ that  unhappily  the 
spire  of  the  little  church  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  London, 
is  an  entire  failure,"  even  though  softened  down 
by  the  words  “ as  compared  with  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,”  is  rather  too  sweeping  and  condem- 
natory without  some  further  explanation  ; and  I for 
one  should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  its  failure  con- 

Should  therefore  Mr.  George  Walheim  have  this 
brought  home  to  him,  he  will  through  your  maga- 
zine reply,  for  surely  “ one  good  turn  deserves 
another.”  I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

I.  B. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  IRISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

We  have  received  from  Dublin  another 
anonymous  letter  on  this  subject,  taking  up  the 
defence  of  the  Institute.  The  writer  is  very 
indignant  at  the  attack,  “ wanton  as  it  is  un- 
just” he  says,  which  appeared  in  the  eleventh 
number  of  The  Builder  ; and  stigmatizes  the 
conduct  of  the  writer  of  that  letter,  m his  pre- 
suming to  criticize  a science  which  requires  a 
well-studied  mind,  a vivid  imagination,  and  a 
sublimity  of  thought  to  appreciate,  but  still 
more  to  follow.”  We  do  not  exactly  see  the 
lon-ic  of  this,  considering  how  just  a sentence 
immediately  follows  on  these  words  . 

“ But  this,  Sir,  is  not  the  grossest  blunder  ; lie 
represents  our  “ city  knight  ” as  a bmlder  s clerk, 
by  the  way  of  adding  degradation  to  contumely, 
without  ever  recollecting  that  he  was  tacitly  lauding 
the  man  he  meant  to  abuse,  for  as  a member  of  the 
profession,  ranking  high  as  he  does,  it  shews  his 
talents  and  application  in  the  stronger  light.  Your 
correspondent  perhaps  thinks  that  on  architect 
should  be  born  with  a pencil  m one  hand  and  a 
Corinthian  column  in  the  other.” 

Our  correspondent  goes  on  to  say,  that  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Irish  Architects,  in  endea- 
vouring to  assimilate  their  proceedings  to  their 
sister  society,  could  not  have  a better  arche- 
type, and  in  forming  themselves  into  that  In- 
stitute, could  have  no  better  reason  than  the 
neglect  the  members  of  the  profession  had  suf- 
fered for  years.  Unanimity  still  prevails 
amongst  its  members,  and  they  still  meet  as 
often  as  their  business  requires  it. 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  is  too  much  akin 
to  that  personality  and  abusiveness  which  we 
had  to  complain  of  in  the  former  letter ; and 
we  must  therefore  make  a resolution  once  tor 
all,  which  we  now  act  upon  to  exclude  such 
matter  from  our  pages.  In  doing  this  we  but 
shew  our  respect  for  our  correspondents,  in 
throwing  a shield  between  them  and  their  selt- 
antagonism-for  no  man  finds  a greater  enemy 
than  his  own  passions. 

HISTORY  OF  LABOUR  IN  BUILDING 
CRAFTS. 


{Continued  from  No.  16.) 

The  history  of  Freemasonry  has  yet  to  be  col- 
lated from  among  the  widely- scattered  sources 
where  its  continuous  existence  is  recorded,  and  au 
able  execution  of  such  a work  would  amply  repay 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  Recently  the  title  of 
“ Freemasons  of  the  Church”  has  been  assumed 
by  a society  instituted  for  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
motion of  the  principles  of  ancient  architecture  ; 
which  promises,  by  the  scale  of  its  establishment, 
and  the  ability  of  its  officers,  to  effect  something 
like  a revival  of  a fraternity  that  may  be  said  to 
have  expired  with  its  last  practical  Grand  Master , 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In  speaking  of  that  emi- 
nent man,  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  say  in  ex- 


planation, that  although  there  was  about  Ins  mas- 
tership the  lustre  of  professional  appropriateness, 
yet  the  society  of  Freemason-Builders  had  long 
before  lost  its  integral  value,  having  merged  into 
that  which  under  the  same  title  has  acquired  recog- 
nition and  celebrity  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
by  the  adoption  and  practice  of  universal  charity 
and  brotherly  love.  I must  entertain  an  opinion 
that  the  older  fraternity  met  the  fiat  of  its  extinction 
in  the  suppression  in  England  of  the  ancient  reli- 
gion. That  the  Church  had  always  promoted  ar- 
chitectural science,  is  evident  in  the  magnificence  of 
her  temples  and  colleges  still  remaining,  and  in  the 
ruins  of  religious  houses,  which  survived  the  order 
for  razing  them  only  by  a massiveness  that  pre- 
cluded its  accomplishment.  Many  churchmen 
were  themselves  associate  Freemasons,  and  there 
are  still  extant  several  edicts  especially  for  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  that  body;  but 
leaving  for  the  present  those  imposing  structures  to 
tell  their  own  tale  of  the  proficiency  of  the  hands 
that  reared  them,  and  of  the  piety  that  originated 
and  supported  them,  I revert  to  the  more  imme- 
diate information  these  papers  are  intended  to  con- 
vey. The  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  Norman  line, 
and  of  the  first  Plantagenet,  may  truly  be  termed 
those  of  unmitigated  oppression  ; the  absolutism  of 
royalty  over  the  nobility  was  re-enacted  with  three- 
fold severity  upon  the  people,  still  the  effect  of  free- 
dom from  vassalage  enjoyed  by  the  few,  was  already 
becoming  evident  in  a rapid  and  flourishing  growth 
of  this  class  in  maritime  towns,  and  in  localities 
where  foreigners  carried  on  the  limited  mercantile 
operations  of  the  period,  for  Englishmen  had  not 
then  arrived  at  either  the  right  understanding,  or 
pecuniary  ability  to  engage  m these  transactions. 

The  bowyer  * and  the  smith,  or  armourer,  were 
then  the  topping  artificers ; next  in  importance 
were  the  ship-builders  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  then 
followed  the  native  weavers  of  coarse  woollens,  and 
tanners  of  leather,  and  lastly  the  group  of  handi- 
craft trades,  the  majority  of  whom  were  employed 
in  building,  or  work  connected  therewith. 

With  the  Romans  came  the  elements  of  construc- 
tive science,  and  though  the  development  of  its 
principles  was  retarded  or  suspended  by  the  aban- 
donment of  Britain  by  that  people,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Saxon  power,  aud  the  subsequent 

struggles  between  the  latter  and  the  Norman  con- 
queror, it  had  never  become  extinct.  The  exten- 
sion and  perfection  of  handicraft  trades  was  natu- 
rally dependent  upon  general  prosperity  and  the 
i increase  of  disposable  wealth,  but  to  which  the 
1 despotic  and  turbulent  times  we  have  alluded  to 
were  a bar ; and  there  is  good  ground  for  a conclu- 
sion that  the  condition  and  remuneration  of  the 
ordinary  workman  was  precarious  and  unsettled 
until  about  the  accession  of  Edward  L,  m 1272. 

We  gather  much  curious  as  well  as  authentic  _ infor- 
mation from  a roll  of  expenses,  preserved  in  the 
Tower,  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  the  reign  of 
that  king  (a.d.  1281  and  2.)  He  was  then  as- 
sembling a fleet  and  army  at  Ruddlan  Castle,  Wales, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Llewellyn,  pnnee s of 
that  country;  the  stronghold,  so  called,  requiri  g 
repair,  a considerable  body  of  workmen  appear  to 
have  been  assembled  for  the  purpose,  and  this  re- 
cord is  the  earliest  upon  an  extensive  scale  1 am 
acquainted  with,  affording  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
a fixed  or  current  rate  of  wages ; it  possesses  also 
further  interest,  by  enabling  us  to  judge  of -the 
comparative  value  of  labour,  or  service,  as  between 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  mechanics.  The  e”t*?e® 
this  roll  are  very  numerous,  but  I select  such  only 
as  bear  upon  my  subject. 

“ On  Friday  next,  after  the  feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  blessed  Mary,  at  Rothelan,  paid  Master 
Richard  Lengingham,  receiving  12d.  by  the  day  for 
his  wages,  and  the  wages  of  three  overseers  of 
twenties,  each  receiving  6d.  by  the  day,  and  sixty- 
three  carpenters,  each  receiving  by  the  day  4d., 
going  to  Anglesey  for  sixteen  days,  viz.  from  Sun- 
day the  23rd  of  August,  to  the  7th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, each  day  being  reckoned — 18/.  lbs  Ud. 

“ Sunday  next,  after  the  Feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  blessed  Mary,  paid  one  master  mason, 
receiving  6d.  per  diem,  and  five  masons,  receiving 
each  4d.,  and  one  workman,  receiving  dd.  by  the 
day,  for  their  wages  from  the  said  Sunday  to  the 
Saturday  next  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Matthew  the 
Apostle,  for  twenty-eight  days— 3/.  7s.  8d. 

“ Sunday  24th  day  of  October,  at  Rothelan,  to 
David  de  Waltham,  receiving  4d.  per  diem,  and  to 
one  Plasterer,  receiving  4d.  per  diem,  and  nineteen 
workmen,  each  receiving  2£d.  per  diem  for  their 
wages  from  Sunday,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Luke,  to 
the  next  day  before  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  for 
twenty-three  days — 5/.  Gs.  4id. 

“ Saturday,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Ambrose,  paid  to 
William  the  plumber,  receiving  12d.  per  diem  for 
his  wages,  from  Sunday  the  feast  of  St  Benedict, 
to  Sunday  the  18th  of  April,  for  29  days— 1/.  9s.  Od 
“ Thursday,  27th  August,  paid  to  Robert  Giffard, 


for  the  wages  of  eight  constables  of  cavalry,  each 
receiving  12d.,  and  of  857  archers,  each  receiving 
by  the  day  2d.,  and  of  their  forty-three  captains  of 
twenties  each,  receiving  4d.  per  diem,  from  Tuesday 
the  25th  day  of  August,  for  the  seven  following 
days — 55/.  6s.  Od. 

“ Friday  next,  after  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Mary,  at  Rothelan,  paid  .to  forty- 
seven  sailors  of  the  king,  conducting  the  king  s ships 
to  Anglesey,  for  their  wages  from  Sunday  the  23rd 
day  of  August,  for  seven  days,  each  receiving  3d., 
excepting  seven,  tach  of  whom  received  per  diem 
6d— 4/.  l ls.  6d.  . » 

“ Tuesday,  the  Feast  of  Saint  Michael,  paid  to  120 
carpenters,  and  one  overseer  of  twenty,  and  the 
constable,  overseers  of  twenties,  smiths  and  others 
being  accounted  for,  for  their  wages  from  Sunday 
28th  September,  to  the  3rd  day  of  October,  each 
day  being  reckoned  by  the  hands  of  Master  P.  de 
Brampton,  15/.  5s.  Od.” 

The  last  entry  makes  no  distinction  of  the  rate 
paid  to  each  class,  but  I have  transcribed  it  from 
the  circumstance  of  smiths  being  mentioned, 
which  shews  that  trade  to  have  been  current,  and 
that  they  were  necessary  to  the  repairs  going  on  at 
Ruddlan.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  large  body 
of  workmen  were  brought  together  by  impressment, 
as  we  find  to  have  been  the  case  a century  later,  at 
the  rebuilding  of  Windsor  Castle  under  William  of 
Wykeham.  Forced  labour  for  the  king's  service 
was  the  longest  continued  feature  of  arbitrary  power 
in  England,  and  co-existent  with  it  was  the  forced 
supply  of  provisions  for  the  consumption  of  the 
royal  household,  the  latter  imposition  not  having 
been  entirely  abrogated  until  the  coming  in  of  the 
Stuarts. 

From  the  minuteness  of  other  entries  in  the  roll 
quoted,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rates  of 
wages  specified  were  the  entire  equivalent  for  la- 
bour and  services  performed,  there  being  no  entries 
for  provisions  supplied  to  the  workmen  or  soldiery ; 
it  affords  therefore  a standard  by  which  we  may  es- 
timate the  condition  560  years  since  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  but  to  render  this  starting  point  of  my 
inquiry  intelligible,  the  comparative  value  of  money, 
the  mode  of  living,  and  other  incidents  bearing  upon 
the  subject  muBt  be  taken  into  account ; previous 
to  entering  upon  this  section,  I will,  however,  give 
another  extract  from  a parliamentary  roll,  under 
date  a.d.  1301 , thirtieth  year  Edward  I.  This  ancient 
document  relates  to  a subsidy  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment of  one-seventh  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
laity  to  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  war 
against  France.  Here  also  occurs  an  enumeration 
of  the  usual  handicraft  trades,  and  the  officers  of 
the  crown  appear  to  have  executed  their  warrants 
for  the  levy  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  no 
personal  property  whatever  being  exempted ; even 
the  tools  of  workmen  were  subjected  to  inspection 
and  valuation,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  satisfy 
i the  imposition  in  money  or  to  suffer  a sale.  A 
single  transcript  will  shew  both  the  vigilance  of 
1 the  tax-gatherer  of  1301,  and  the  description  and 
estimate  of  a carpenter’s  tools  at  that  period  : — 
s.  d. 

“ A broad  axe  0 5 

Another  0 3 

An  adze  0 2 

A squire  (square) 0 1 

A navegor 0 1 


* Maker  of  the  ancient  English  long  and  cross  bows, a nd 
arrows. 


Total 1 0.” 

What  the  tool  called  a “ navegor  ” may  have  been 
I cannot  pretend  to  explain,  having  heard  no  satis- 
factory rendering  of  the  term.  In  the  same  roll 
the  tools  of  blacksmiths  are  variously  estimated  at 
from  two  to  five  shillings,  and  other  trades  in  pro- 
portion. 

If  we  calmly  consider  the  circumstances  of  the 
trades  at  this  remote  period,  we  shall  find  notwith- 
standing that  oppression  was  slow  in  relaxing  its 
gripe,  and  the  strong  hand  ever  ready  to  menace 
and  to  strike,  yet  the  very  necessities  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  large  number  of  retainers  attached  to  them, 
rendered  the  whole  in  a measure  dependent  upon 
the  working  classes  ; the  latter  were  but  as  a frac- 
tion compared  with  the  military  array  of  a nation 
constantly  engaged  in  internal  or  external  warfaie, 
an  array  which  in  its  lofty  bearing  scorned  assimila- 
tion with  the  followers  of  peaceful  occupations ; but 
in  this  marked  separation  of  interests  lay  the  future 
1 strength  of  the  trading  community ; the  equipment 
of  the  kingly  and  baronial  forces,  the  requirements 
in  building  and  repairs,  and  increasing  demands  for 
domestic  and  personal  convenience,  in  dwellings 
and  attire,  induced  employment  and  a fixity  of 
wages,  which  the  aristocracy  could  not  evade.  Thu3 
the  minority  grew  up  to  importance,  and  included 
in  their  acquirements  glimmerings  of  the  educational 
knowledge  essential  to  science  and  trade,  while  the 
higher  classes  were  yet  steeped  in  ignorance,  and 
intent  only  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  feudal 
system,  to  which  they  clung  with  an  insane  hope  of 
perpetuating  that  hateful  tyranny. 

Resuming  a consideration  of  the  roll  of  expenses 
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kept  at  Ruddlan,  we  gather  that  systematic  super- 
intendence and  fixed  wages  already  prevailed,  and 
that  the  building  crafts  obtained  4d.  per  diem,  their 
overseers,  or  master  workmen,  receiving  fid.,  and 
another  fact  of  some  importance,  viz.  that  the 
wages  of  the  artificer  doubled  that  of  the  military 
archer,  and  was  one-fourth  more  than  that  of  ordi- 
nary seaman  on  board  the  king’s  ships.  I am  not 
at  present  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  contempo- 
rary documents  of  a less  public  nature  that  would 
enable  us  to  decide  whether  there  were  average 
rates,  applying  generally ; the  older  records  are 
mostly  of  this  kind,  or  those  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  great  abbeys  and  monasteries  ; and  next  in  suc- 
cession are  the  household  books  of  the  nobility, 
which  are  of  a much  later  date.  But,  with  or  with- 
out the  confirmation  desirable  to  establish  unifor- 
mity, it  must  be  decided  that  Edward  I.  paid  liber- 
ally for  the  repair  of  his  castle  of  Ruddlan  ; in  com- 
ing to  this  conclusion  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  pound  sterling  of  that  period  contained  as  much 
in  weight  of  silver  as  three  pounds  of  our  present 
coin,  and  that  money  was  nearly  ten  times  its  pre- 
sent value;  further,  the  wants  of  the  working 
classes  were  limited  by  habit  and  example,  and  the 
list  of  readily  purchaseable  commodities  confined  to 
those  of  the  first  necessity.  I might  here  also  in- 
stitute something  like  a comparison  in  the  price  of 
corn  and  cattle,  but  it  would  be  less  certain,  less  ap- 
plicable and  instructive  than  at  a subsequent  stage. 

VlNDEX. 

( To  he  continued.) 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  ACT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I quail  before  this  portion  of  the  task 
which  I have  set  myself,  conscious  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  making  a 
prudent  and  practicable  law  for  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  they  are  as  nothing  compared  with  that 
of  legislating  upon  the  complicated  question  of 
party  walls. 

With  no  guide  but  the  average  portion  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  average  perception  of  right  and 
wrong,  having  taken  to  my  task,  I will  endeavour 
to  criticise  with  candour,  and  also  to  bow  submis- 
sively to  that  correction  which  my  rash  attempt  may 
provoke  and  deserve. 

My  reasons  are  worth  just  what  they  are  worth  ; 
but  I will  give  them,  because  that,  as  they  form  the 
basis  of  my  deductions,  the  superstructure  must 
follow  the  fate  of  the  foundation ; and  if  my  as- 
sumed basis  be  wrong,  others  knowing  it  may  avoid 
similar  failure ; and,  laying  down  surer  premises, 
may  arrive  at  more  correct  conclusions. 

In  the  defining  clause  3,  and  again  in  clause  78, 
it  is  said,  the  term  “ party  wall”  shall  comprise  all 
walls  which  shall  be  used,  or  intended  to  be  used, 
as  a separation  of  one  building  from  another  ; and 
also  all  walls  which  shall  stand  upon  ground  not 
wholly  belonging  to  the  same  ownership  or  occu- 
pation. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  clause  describes  that 
which  is  honestly  a party  wall.  The  first  portion 
declares  that  to  be  a party  wall  which  may  really 
be  an  external  wall,  wholly  on  one  man’s  ground, 
but  of  which  use  has  surreptitiously  been  made  by 
his  neighbour. 

Where  difference  of  age  and  style  mark  the  dif- 
ference of  property ; where  there  either  are  no 
timbers  lying  in,  or  bearing  upon  the  wall,  on  one 
side,  or  where,  if  timbers  are  inserted,  they  are 
manifest  encroachments  ; or  where  original  plans, 
or  boundary  stones,  mark  the  extent  of  an  owner’s 
ground,  it  would  be  exceedingly  unjust  to  deprive 
him  of  his  land  by  a declaration  which  is  untrue. 
Where  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  doubt,  let 
each  party  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  divide 
the  land.  But,  as  the  rights  of  property  ought  to 
be  protected,  not  violated  by  statute  law,  it  would 
be  very  easy,  and  it  would  be  a legitimate  object  of 
inquiry,  to  proride  that,  before  adjudicating  upon 
the  state  of  a wall,  as  a party  wall,  the  official  re- 
ferees should  first  ascertain  and  decide  whether  it 
be  a party  wall  or  not ; and  in  fair  protection  of 
property,  an  enactment  is  also  called  for  to  prevent 
any  person  surreptitiously  building  against  an  ex- 
ternal wall  and  using  it  as  if  a party  wall.  Pro- 
bably the  easier  course  would  be  to  insist  upon  an 
external  wall  being  built  against  the  first  erected 
external  wall,  as  thereby  the  boundary  of  the  land 
would  be  preserved ; and,  looking  at  the  reckless 
character  of  the  kind  of  persons  who  are  apt  to 
make  such  surreptitious  uses,  either  the  protecting 
penalty  should  be  heavy,  or  full  and  efficient  power 
should  be  given  to  the  aggrieved  party  to  enter  and 
destroy  the  building  so  soon  as  it  should  be  dis- 
covered. 

As  the  first  clauses  (90  and  91)  of  the  new  Bill, 
which  touch  “ old  party  walls,”  contain  the  words, 
“ insufficiency  of  thickness,”  it  will  be  well  at  once 
to  observe,  that  those  words  are  probably  meant 
mercifully  to  meet  the  case  of  ancient  walls  erected 


prior  to  1774  ; and  which  may  well  be  insufficient 
both  as  to  the  existing  and  the  intended  law ; as 
well  as  to  guard  against  such  untoward  results  as 
that  unjustifiable  interpretation  of  the  present  law, 
which  holds,  that  if  but  a foot  of  an  old  party  wall 
be  insufficient  in  thickness,  the  whole  wall,  however 
sound  it  may  be,  is  to  be  condemned,  as  unsafe 
against  fire  ; and  that  the  law  would  not  be  satis- 
fied by  rebuilding  only  that  deficient  portion,  and 
making  it  of  such  substance  as  the  rate  would  re- 
quire— an  interpretation  which  but  too  forcibly 
shews  the  perversity,  not  to  say  innate  wickedness, 
of  the  human  mind  : a conformity  to  the  letter,  but 
a gross  violation  of  the  spirit  of  an  Act  which  was 
intended  not  to  produce  evil  but  good.  But,  exclu- 
sive of  these,  in  another  view  the  provision  becomes 
absolutely  necessary,  as  in  palliation  of  the  injustice 
of  an  ex -post -facto  law,  which  will  render  almost 
every  party  wall  in  all  London  insufficient  in  thick- 
ness ; and  not  only  make  that,  in  future,  unlawful 
which  is  just  barely  lawful  now,  because  that  it  was 
before  uninterdicted,  but  unlawful,  because  that  it 
has  been  strictly  and  honestly  built  according  to 
law. 

In  fact,  the  two  apparently  parallel  clauses  (sec. 
23  of  14  Geo.  3,  cap.  78,  and  clause  90  of  the 
Bill)  mean  very  different  things,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  how  much  thickness  will  be 
added  by  the  Bill  to  existing  Act  of  Parliament 
walls,  according  to  their  several  rates,  premising, 
however,  that  the  new  and  old  rates  resemble  each 
other  as  apples  resemble  pumpkins. 

In  first-rates  an  additional  half  brick  will  be  re- 
quired in  and  through  the  roof. 

In  second-rates,  an  additional  half  brick  will  be 
required  above  the  second  floor  of  common  people, 
or  the  fourth  of  the  new  dictionary. 

In  third-rates,  an  additional  half  brick  will  be  re- 
quired from  the  ground  line  (new  second  floor)  up 
to  the  second  floor  (new  fourth  floor). 

In  fourth-rates,  an  additional  half  brick  will  be 
required  from  the  ground  line  (new  second  floor) 
throughout. 

So  far  being  cleared,  I will  proceed  to  a com- 
parison of  the  parallel  clauses  of  “the  Act”  and 
“the  Bill.” 

Take  14th  Geo.  3,  cap.  78,  sec.  23.  A sound 
party  wall,  against  which  an  external  wall  may  have 
been,  or  may  be,  built,  may  remain  as  a party 
wall,  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  sound,  although  it 
be  insufficient  in  thickness,  until  both  the  houses 
shall  be  rebuilt,  although  at  different  times. 

If  one  owner  A has  built  an  external  wall 
against  the  party  wall,  he  is  not  to  lose  his  pro- 
perty therein ; but  when  the  other  owner  B re- 
builds, B shall  either  not  build  upon  more  than 
half  the  ground,  or,  he  shall  pay  to  A the  fair 
value  of  half  the  materials,  and  of  the  ground  upon 
which  that  half  stands.  If  either  of  them  is  de- 
sirous of  buying  or  selling,  and  they  cannot  agree 
as  to  price,  the  price  is  to  be  settled  by  a jury. 

(But  if  B’s  house  exceed  the  fourth-rate,  or  he 
four  stories  in  height,  and  the  old  party  wall  be 
not  two  bricks  thick  in  the  basement,  and  one  and 
a half  brick  above,  then  the  party  wall  must  be 
rebuilt,  although  A has  built  an  external  wall 
against  it.) 

In  this  enactment,  the  building  an  external  wall 
against  a party  wall  is  considered  to  be  an  act 
purely  voluntary,  and  provision  is  therefore  made 
that  the  builder  shall  not  suffer  logs  in  consequence 
of  his  own  good  nature. 

Also  take  14  Geo.  3,  cap.  78,  sec.  39.  If  a 
party  wall  between  two  old  houses  (i.  e.  prior  to 
1774)  be  only  nine  inches  thick,  and  the  houses  be 
third-rates  or  upward,  if  the  owner  A intend  to 
rebuild,  he  is  to  give  three  months’  notice  to  the 
adjoining  owner  B,  and  after  such  three  months 
have  expired,  A may  enter  and  rebuild.  I do 
not  recollect  an  instance  of  this,  but  from  the 
omission  of  all  words  as  to  payment,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  at  the  sole  cost  of  A,  and  I believe  that 
it  is  so  held.  Probably  on  that  account  the  clause 
has,  however,  seldom  been  acted  upon  ; and  it  has 
also  been  considered  safer  to  pass  through  a regular 
form,  and  obtain  a certificate  of  condemnation— -at 
least  I have  heard  that  reason  assigned  by  a district 
surveyor. 

Take  clauses  90  and  91  of  the  Bill.  No  old 
sound  party  wall  is  to  be  condemned  on  account  of 
insufficiency  of  thickness;  but  if  one  owner  A 
rebuild,  he  is  to  build  an  external  grail  against  the 
face  of  his  own  party  wall,  without  thereby  losing 
his  property  in  the  wall  or  in  the  soil. 

But  if,  in  cutting  away  the  footings  or  the  chim- 
ney breasts,  he  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sur- 
veyor or  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  next 
house,  injure  the  wall  so  as  to  render  it  ruinous,  he 
is  to  rebuild  it  wholly  at  bis  own  cost  and  reinstate 
all  finishings.  When  the  adjoining  owner  B 
shall  rebuild,  he  is  not  to  build  his  external  wall 
against  A’s  external  wall,  without  first  paying  A 
for  half  the  materials  and  half  the  land,  either 
under  a private  agreement,  or  under  the  award  of 
the  official  referee. 


By  this  enactment,  the  act  of  building  an  exter- 
nal wall  against  an  insufficient  party  wall  is  to  be 
made  compulsory. 

There  not  being  an  index  to  the  Bill,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  I may  have  overlooked  some  provision  to 
meet  the  very  common  case  of  an  ancient  party 
wall  sufficiently  thick,  and  more  than  sufficiently 
thick  in  the  greater  part,  but  surmounted  by  thin- 
ner work,  or  even  not  passing  through  the  roof ; 
but  as  this  clause  stands,  I fear  it  is  quite  open  to  a 
perverse  interpretation,  that,  in  all  cases,  an  ex- 
ternal wall  must  be  built.  This  defect,  however,  is 
so  obvious,  and  so  easily  remedied  by  an  appropri- 
ate enactment,  that  I shall  take  the  clause  really 
to  mean  those  cases  only  wherein  the  wall  is  wholly 
too  thin. 

In  such  a case,  should  the  party  wall  have  been 
built,  under  the  14th  Geo.  3,  originally  of  legal 
thickness,  but  rendered  illegal  by  a new  law,  the 
effect  of  the  enactment  would  be  a most  grievous 
wrong,  and  in  fourth  and  third-rate  houses  might 
lead  even  to  the  abandonment  of  their  sites. 

Should  the  party  wall,  however,  be  only  insuffi- 
ciently thick,  because  that  the  intended  new  house 
is  to  be  of  a higher  rate,  its  effect  would  not  be  of 
that  character — nay,  it  would  be  just,  excepting  on 
this  account : the  penalty  of  having  to  rebuild  the 
whole  wall  and  to  make  good  all  fittings — if,  in 
cutting  off  the  footings  or  taking  down  the  chimney- 
breasts,  any  injury  should  be  done  to  the  wall  (the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  house  not  only  being  a 
judge  in  his  own  case,  but  vested  with  power  to  be- 
come executioner,  and  to  pull  down  and  to  rebuild 
the  wall  himself,  and  to  recover  the  whole  cost) — is 
so  heavy,  that  no  man  in  his  sober  senses  would  at- 
tempt to  doit ; and,  as  a necessary  consequence,  he 
would  have  to  build  wholly  without  touching  either 
chimney-breasts  or  footings,  and  to  abandon  so 
much  ground,  and  to  leave  a hole  for  the  vilest  filth ; 
the  which  may  always  remain,  for  the  law  is  only 
to  provide  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  sell  the  bare 
half  of  the  party  wall.  (It  might,  indeed,  be  mat- 
ter of  curious  argument  whether  the  district  sur- 
veyor, who  should  superintend  the  cutting  down  of 
the  chimney-breasts,  would  not  be  particeps  cri- 
m inis.) 

So  that,  even  if  there  ever  had  been  any  wrong 
done  by  the  enactment  of  the  14th  Geo.  3 for  such 
cases,  which  has  never  been  pretended,  the  wrong 
to  be  done  by  that  of  the  present  Bill  will  be  much 
heavier. 

The  justice  of  the  case  appears  to  be  this,  that 
if  the  sound  old  wall  should  have  been  built  under 
and  agreeably  to  the  14th  Geo.  3,  cap.  78,  the  new 
house  being  both  in  height  and  extent  the  same  as 
its  predecessors,  the  wall  shall  still  be  capable  of 
being  used  as  a party  wall,  so  long  as  it  shall  con^ 
tinue  sound  ; but  if  the  new  house  be  either  higher 
or  more  extensive  than  the  old,  and  the  wall  be,  in 
consequence  of  such  increase,  rendered  insufficient 
in  thickness,  although  sound,  as  it  would  be  unjust 
to  force  the  expense  or  aunoyance  of  rebuilding  it 
upon  the  next  adjoining  owner  (B),  then  might°the 
owner  of  the  intended  new  house  (A)  be  required  to 
build- an  external  wall  on  this  wise 

He  should  build  piers  of  some  defined  width  and 
thickness,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  height  of 
the  house  (reckoning  chimney-breasts,  if  any,  as 
piers),  close  to  the  face  of  the  party  wall,’  and 
cutting  off  its  footing  for  them,  and  turn  arches 
between  the  piers  at  least  in  every  other  story,  and 
build  a solid  fourteen-inch  wall  above  the  top  of  the 
adjoining  house,  unless  his  neighbour  should  con- 
sent to  windows  being  formed,  but  which  windows 
should  never  be  capable  of  being  deemed  ancient 
lights,  but  only  lights  upon  sufferance. 

The  party  wall  would  thus  remain,  in  the  entirety 
of  its  character,  as  a party  wall,  as  to  materials 
and  soil,  so  long  as  it  should  continue  sound,  or 
until  B should  rebuild.  Whenever  rebuilding 
should  become  necessary,  B should  rebuild  the 
wall  at  his  own  cost,  and  take  all  the  old  materials, 
but  A should  make  good  his  own  finishings,  and 
pay  for  half  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  so  far  as  he 
would  touch  it,  that  is,  in  the  arched  recesses  or 
openings  through  his  own  external  walls. 

There  would  on  either  hand  be  no  positive  in- 
justice done,  for  the  little  loss  B would  sustain  in 
only  being  paid  for  the  spaces  between  the  piers, 
would  not  outweigh  the  inconvenience  A would 
sustain  by  having  his  house  laid  open,  and  having  to 
reinstate  his  finishings.  It  would  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  a drawn  battle. 

Thus  would  both  properties  be  preserved  entire, 
no  discrepancies  would  grow  up  between  title-deeds 
and  actual  property ; and,  above  all,  a fruitful  cause 
of  quarrel  and  heart-burning  would  not  arise ; and 
there  would  be  no  official  referees  to  pay. 

This  suggestion  is  offered  in  much  deference.  If 
it  be  not  wholly  good,  it  seems  somewhat  better 
than  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  which,  instead  of 
remedying  the  evil  attendant  upon  a stupid  inter- 
pretation of  the  present  Act,  would  be  productive 
of  injury,  injustice,  confusion,  and  bickering. 

Take  14  Geo.  3,  cap.  78,  sec.  38,  as  to  defective 


or  ruinous  party  walls,  which  are  of  sufficient 

*hIf  both  owners  cannot  agree,  the  i me  to 

wire  three  months’  notice  to  the  other  (B).  A is  to 
lame  two  surveyor,  on  his  part,  B - “ to. 
surveyors  or  able  workmen  on  Ins  part.  Jttoey 
meet  and  agree  that  it  is  ruinous,  ‘hey  so  cerhfyy 
but,  if  B should  not  name  two  pen f*  A?“,“ 
name  two  others  in  addition  to  the  first  , 
are  to  view  and  certify  within  six  days. 

If,  however,  they  should  not  agree,  the  magis- 
trates are  to  appoint  one  other.  The 
to  meet  within  six  days  after  notice;  and,  if  the 
majority-  certify  that  it  is  rainous,  or  misafe  against 
fire  a copy  of  the  certificate  is  to  be  left  at  B.s 
house,  andlnother  filed  with  the  derko ^the  peaee 
The  business  then  has  to  wait  until  the  then  nex 
general  or  quarter  sessions  for  appeal.  It  the  Jus- 
tices, upon  hearing  evidence,  afhrm  the  certificate, 
their  decision  is  final,  and,  in  fourteen  days  after- 
wards, A may  pull  down  and  rebuild. 

The  whole  process  will  occupy  five  or  six  ™on^' 

The  besetting  vice  of  all  this  is,  that  the  s - 
Teyors  or  workmen  are  partisans,  not  Judges.  Had 
the  law  provided  that  three  distr.etsnrveyors^ 
he  of  the  district)  and  none  other  should  view  and 
certify,  it  is  highly  probable  that  not  half  a tithe  of 
the  injustice,  as  to  the  condemnation  of  party  walls, 
which  has  been  perpetrated  under  the  guise  of  law 
by  partisans,  would  ever  have  occurred. 

7 As  to  the  loss  of  time  which  ensues  between  the 
first  notice  and  the  final  condemnation,  it  is  no i good 
cause  of  complaint.  Can  it  for  a momeu  * -■ 
taincd  that  three  mouths  is  too  long  a '™e  f”  “ 
tenant,  upon  whom  the  notice  is  served,  to  find  out 
the  owner,  who  may  be  abroad,  or  under  some 
legal  disability,  and  'then  for  the  owner; to  on nsul t 
with  his  professional  advisers  ? Kathe' 'I  ‘ ,h 
to  be  maintained,  or  increased,  rather  than 

Mmclause  93  of  the  Bill.  As  to  decayed  or 

^f^rflaunot  agree.,  the  own.  who 
intends  to  build  (A)  is  to  give  six  weeks  notice  of 
his  intention  to  the  adjoining  owner  (B).  It  ..then 
to  he  referred  to  three  official  referees,  who  withm 
ten  days  after  the  six  weeks,  are  to  view  and  certify 
if  all,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  rmnpna,  or  inseeexe 
against  fire.  A copy  of  the  certificat ” Se 

vered  to  B within  three  days,  and  hied  with  the 
clerk  of  the  peace.  But  A is  not  to  begin  to  pull 
down  without  B’s  consent,  until  six  months  fiom 
the  date  of  the  first  notice. 

So  that  no  time  is  saved.  The  introduction, 
however,  of  three  skilful,  unprejudiced  men,  i is  sur- 
veyors, is  a very  great  and  valuable  improve 

“ sit  it  is  defective  iu  so  far  as  there is  no  appeal. 

Whether  three  men  are  sufficient  for  all  the  me 
troX  or  whether  it  be  fit  that  T — 

should  be  invested  with  such  power  MB  to  be 
vested  in  the  official  referees,  may  be  matter  ot  tu 
tore  consideration.  iftWphp 

Take  14th  Geo.  3,  cap.  78,  sec.  40.  U «>ere  he 
no  party  wall,  but  only  one  or  two  timber  parta 
tions  between  houses,  if  either  ownCTintondto  re 
build,  he  is  to  give  three  months  noboe to  the 
joining  owner;  and,  after  the  expiration  of  the  three 
months  he  may  pull  down  and  rebuild. 

“ Tat  claused  of  the  Bill.  Timber  pardons 
may  remain  until  one  of  the  houses  shaffbe  rebuilt, 
or  one  of  the  fronts  be  taken  down  one  floor  , ™ ^ 
fourth  of  the  front  above  the  second  floor  (gro^d 
floor).  But,  if  either  owner  should  deswe  to  re 
place  such  timber  partition  by  a party  wall,  - 
give  six  months’  notice,  and  may  then  after  begin  to 
null  down  and  rebuild.  . . , 

P In  thus  replacing  a timber  partition  by  a party 
wall,  independent  of  the  dislocation  of  the  timtemg 
of  both  houses,  and  the  hastening  of  their  destruc- 
tion, there  will  be  this  evil : , only 

Being  ancient,  the  rooms  are  low,  it  may  be  only 
seven  feet.  The  party  wall,  built  by  A,  against  the 
w ill  of  E,  will  be  built  to  suit  the  existing  heigh.! I , 
the  chimnevs  will  also  be  so  rebuilt.  Suppose  that 
B’s  house  be  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire-  ‘n 
rebuilding  he  must  make  the  rooms  eight  feet  hi  h 
at  least ; he  may  wish  to  make  them  ten  or  twelve 
feet  clear.  To  do  so  he  must  cut  away  the  chim- 
neys at  the  risk  of  rendering  the  wall  ruinous,  and 
having  to  rebuild,  wholly  at  his  own  cost,  that 
which  was  unfit  for  his  purpose,  and  was  built 
against  his  will ; or  he  most  abandon  it  wholly  and 
lose  his  ground  ; or,  it  may  well  be  that  the  pal  y 
wall  built  of  due  thickness  by  A,  for  the  then  exis  - 
ins:  height,  is  too  thin  for  the  same  number  ot 
stories  in  a modern  house,  and  B must  build  low 
rooms  again  or  lose  his  wall  and  ground. 

In  such  a case  as  this,  A might  well,  for  his  own 
whim,  be  obliged  to  build  an  external  wall  against 
the  timber  partition,  and  B be  obliged,  at  once,  to 
pay  for  half  its  materials  and  the  ground  on  which 
it  stands.  . . , 

Take  the  Bill,  clause  102.  If  an  owner  intends 
partially  or  entirely  to  pull  down  his  house,  he  is 


to  give  one  month's  notice  to  the  adjoining  owner 
of  any  other  house  separated  from  his  own  by  a 
party  wall,  if  such  party  wall  shall  not  be  ruinous 
Jr  defective,  and  may  then  pull  down  and  rebuild  , 

St  he  must  shore  up  and  secure  be  adjoining 
house,  both  on  the  outside  and  inside,  and  make 
good  any  damage  done  to  it. 

This,  at  first  sight,  reads  well,  yet  does  it  require 
very  swious  consideration;  for,  if  I be  not  mis- 
taken,  it  is  contrary  to  the  holding  of  the  ablest 
judges,  who  say  that  every  man  is  bonnd  to  protect 

Ms  own  property,  npon  receiving  sufficent  nottee. 

The  grievance  on  the  one  hand,  ot  having  to  shore 
up  ami  to  spoil  a newly-decorated  house,  to  be  an 
noyed  by  workmen,  and  to  pay  the  piper  besides, 
is  so  heavy,  that  protection  is  seriously  needed.  On 
the  responsibility  and  cost  thrown  npon  the  builder 
of  a house,  and  the  probability  of  being  called  upon 
to  do  much  more  work,  as  reinstatement,  than  has 
been  injured;  and  the  almost  inevitable  occurrence 
of  a bitter  quarrel,  if  not  alasting  enmity,  for  tri- 
fles light  as  air,”  are  things  of  no  little  moment. 

To  do  ns  much  right,  and  to  avoid  as  much  wrong, 
a«  possible,  it  might  be  advisable  to  render  it  im- 
perative upon  the  re-builder  to  perform  all  external 
shoring,  to  make  good  all  external  tojuiy,  and 
also  all  internal  injury,  if  the  walls  should  y ield  , 
and  fracture  occur,  but  to  leave  the  next  owner  to 

do  as  he  may  think  fit  internally.  And,  fairly  to 
protect  the  re-builder  against  all  undue  claims,  it 
would  be  well  to  give  him  power  of  entry 
adjoining  premises  (with  a peace  officer,  should  that 
be  requisite),  to  take  account  ot  the  state  of  the 
place  prior  to  beginning  to  pull  down  ; for  it  is 
marvellous  to  hear  of  the  unfounded  claims  which 
are,  from  ignorance,  often  conscientiously  maoe 
upon  builders.  . , 

Clause  98  of  the  Bill,  as  to.  intermixed  proper- 
ties, chiefly  varies  from  sec.  33  of  14th  Geo.  3,  cap. 

78  in  placing  the  official  referees  in  place  of  the  in- 
tervention of  a jury,  to  hear  evidence,  to  deter- 
mine the  sites  of  party  walls  ami  the  arrangement 
of  party  arches,  and  to  award  compensation  where 
it  may  be  justly  due,  and  in  not  allowing  the  buil- 
der to  begin  until  six  months  after  the  first  notice 
The  appointment  of  experienced,  uninterested, 
professional  men,  instead  of  inexperienced,  not  to 
say  partial,  jurymen,  is  a manifest  improvement, 
but  the  stipulation  as  to  time  needs  some  revision. 

It  has  happened,  and  may  happen  again,  that  one 
building  has  fallen,  and  left  the  intermixed  rooms 
of  another  house  in  extreme  jeopardy ; and  the 
lawyers  may  again  hold,  that  the  first-mentioned 
house  could  not  be  called  ruinous,  because  that  it 
had  altogether  fallen  down  and  become  no  house  at 
all,  and  that  the  law  did  therefore  not  apply  to  the 
case  To  leave  the  house  of  a person  who  may  de- 
sire to  act  uprightly,  but  lacks  authority,  m such  a 
state  for  six  months,  would  be  so  grievous  an  in-  | 
iurv  that  it  is  fairly  to  be  hoped  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill  will  at  once  correct  the  clause  so  as  to 
make  it  meetsuch  cases, and  give  the  public  prompt 

“iftoJte  99  of  the  Bill.  If  it  really  be  wise 
to  rate  houses  by  the  height  only,  then  the  law.  to 

render  itself  effective, mnstnecessarilymterdictthem 

from  ever  being  increased  in  height.  But  latroogjy 
think  that  the  principle  of  rating  by  the  height  only 
is  shewn  to  he  nowise,  by  the  very  circumstance  of 
such  interdiction  being  necessary, 

A prudent  man,  just  beginning  the  world,  may, 
upon  a confined  piece  of  ground,  build  a fourth- 
rate  house,  with  its  fourteen-inch  walls.  As  years 
roll  on,  his  business  and  his  family  increase  ; space 
becomes  necessary.  The  narrow  limit  of  the  ground 
forbids  increase  upon  the  plan,  and  he  cannot  add 
another  story,  because  the  party  walls  are  not  two 
bricks  thick  ; he  cannot  add  another  half  or  whole 
brick,  drawing  courses  and  bonding  the  new  to  the 
old,  for  that  is  forbidden  by  clause  19  ; be  cannot 
pull  down  and  rebuild  the  party  walls,  there  be  is 
stopped  by  clause  90  ; and  the  only  resource  left  is 
the  building  external  walls  against  both  the  party 
walls,  at  a sacrifice  of  ground,  at  the  loss  of  valuable 
space  and  at  the  fearful  risk  of  injuring  the  party 
walls  by  cutting  off  the  footings  and  chimney 
breasts  (for  it  is  evidently  contemplated  that  to  build 
a fourteen-inch  wall  between  the  old  chimney-breasts 
ought  not  to  be  allowed)  and  having  to  rebuild  them 
at  his  own  cost. 

To  guard  against  such  a disastrous  consequence, 
and  in  almostfvery  case  to  escape  from  the  onerous 
provisions  as  to  party  walls,  it  may  be  . found  a 
prudent  and  advantageous  course  to  build  every 
Jne  of  a row  of  houses  wholly  with  external  walls. 
I am  sure  it  would  he  so  if  each  house  should  be  as 
largo  as  the  intended  law  will  allow  ; but  in  the  third 
and  fourth-rates  of  the  existing  Act  it  would  be  a 
cruel  alternative.  „ . 

Sensible,  Sir,  that  upon  so  dry,  albeit  so  import- 
ant  a subject,  I have  trespassed  already  too  much 
upon  your  space  and  the  patience  of  your  readers,  1 
will,  with  your  leave,  endeavour  to  consider  the 
momentous  question  of  payment  for  party- walls m 
another  paper.  It  is  too  important  to  be  curso- 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I hasten  to  offer  you  my  promised  assist- 
ance, by  sending  a paper  on  “ The  Cross  ” for  in- 
sertion in  your  periodical.  As  the  subject  is  not 
strictly  architectural,  it  remains  for  you  to  decide 
whether  it  be  suitable  to  occupy  the  honourable 
situation  allotted  to  me,  and  so  to  figure  in  The 
Builder.  Your  ^ell-wisber 

June  1st,  1843.  P.P. 

O thoroughly  were 
the  minds  of  our 
Catholic  fore-fa- 
thers imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  their 
religion,  that  what- 
ever work  theyun- 
dertook,  trifling  or 
of  great  moment, 

i, they  left  behind 

them  some  traces  of  its 
all  - powerful  influence. 

Thus,  their  architecture, 
by  its  simplest  forms  and 
most  elaborate  decorations, 
shadowed  forth  the  articles 
of  belief,  the  hatefulness 
of  vice,  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  virtue,  thereby  in- 
ducing contemplation,  and 
thus  becoming  the  mother 
‘of  solemn  and  holy  reflec- 
turn.  In  the  middle  ages,  churches  were  almost  the 
only  books  by  which  the  people  were I instated ; 
the?  contained  the  representation  of  tb“r 
the  lives  of  pious  saints  and  martyrs,  in  cbaracteis 

the  least  difficult  to  be  comprehended,  vix.  m the 

glowing  lights,  frescoed  walls,  chastened  sculpture, 

Ind  Sher  imagery  with  which  they  abounded 

Nowhere  is  this  real  of  the  church  for  the  reli- 
irious  welfare  of  her  children  more  plainly  evinced 
E in  the  continual  introduction  of  the  emblem  of 
salvation  wherever  it  could  be  placed  ',lth  P™ 
nrietv  The  cross  surmounting  the  heavenward- 
4V,ct  tliroueh  it  alone  could 
pointing  spire  signified,  that  througn  il 

be  attained  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss.  Un  the 

summit  of  the  high-pitched  gable,  it  Procl“^ 
building  dedicated  to  a holy  w°rslnp  = : “L,0^ 
'Wn  Si  around  was  dusky  and  dim,  it  rose  m 
sharp  outline  on  the  evening  sky,  [e™ndl°|  fiu 
returning  peasant  of  bis  evening  devotions, and  tiff- 
ing his  bosom  with  calm  and  peaceful  thoughts. 

Under  what  sign  could  the  Christian  more  rea- 
sonably desire  to  repose  in  his  last  and  low  y , 
than  beneath  that  of  his  redemption  How  modi 
more  impressive,  because  more  mpretendmg,  I • 
simple  floriated  cross  on  the  coped  coffin  of  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  centuries,  than  the  proud  and  SorEe“  _ 
tomb  of  the  Tudor  period,  rich  in  all  that  art  can 
bestow.  The  contrast  is  between  humility  and 
pride.  Not  only  was  the  cross  used  for  «°wew*ted 
places  and  purposes,  but  iu  many  transactions  of 
ordinary  life,  and  in  a variety  of  situations , It 
witnessed  the  most  binding  public  treaties  and  pri- 
vate contracts  ; it  formed  the  boundary-stone  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  property— that  sacred  h ind- 
mark  which  we  are  so  expressly  torbidden  to  re- 
move ; it  reared  its  humble  form  in  every  market 
town,  where  busy  crowds  so  oft  assembled  , y 
presence  to  presene  them  from  the  litUe  dis 
honesties  of  trade,  and  to  carry  the  restang 
spirit  of  religion  into  their  daily  walks 
tions  • lastly,  it  afforded  rest  and  protection  to  the 
weary  traveller,  and  often,  at  the  same  tune  sur- 
mounted a well  where  lie  might  ref'esb  / J u) 

gushing  waters.  This  last  is  beautifully  noticed  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  “ Marmion. 

“ Behold  her  mark, 

A little  fountain  cell, 

Where  water,  clear  as  diamond  spark, 

In  a stone  basin  fell ; 

Above,  some  half- worn  letters  say, 

< Drink,  weary  pilgrim,  drink  and  pray, 

For  the  poor  soul  of  Sybil  Greys 
Who  built  this  cross  and  well.’  ” 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  long  on  the  anti- 
quity of  the  use  of  the  cross.  Let  it  suffice  tostat  , 
that  the  walls  which  beheld  the  devotions  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  when  bloody  persecutions 
compelled  them  to  worship  God  in  the  catacomb 
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of  Rome,  were  decorated  with  it  amongst  other 
symbols  of  faith.  Ia  Ariaghius’s  Roma  Subter- 
ranea,  several  are  represented  that  were  painted  on 
the  sides  of  these  sepulchres,  some  of  which  are 
shewn  as  if  richly  adorned  with  jewels.  The  lamb 
occurs ; but  the  most  decided  are 
those  on  lamps  discovered  in  the 
sarcophagi ; in  this  case  a small 
figure  of  the  dove  is  occasionally 
found  seated  on  the  top.  If  any 
more  decisive  proof  than  this  be 
required  of  its  early  use,  what  St. 
Chrysostom  says  regarding  it  will 
perhaps  be  sufficient : — “ We  paint 
carefully  the  cross  on  our  walls, 
doors,  windows,”  &c. 

Subsequently  it  was  the  glorious 
privilege  of  Constantine  the  Great 
to  exalt  it  from  a despised  and 
degraded  thing  to  the  highest 
point  of  honour  and  veneration, 
by  his  adoption  of  it  as  the  royal 
standard  ; thus  teaching  his  subjects 
to  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  and  treat  with  re- 
verence that  which  they  had  previously  abhorred. 
Hispiousmother, Helena,  also,  in  a great  measure  ad- 
vanced its  interests  by  her  zealous  exertions  for  the 
discovery  of  the  true  cross.  Thus  it  continually 
gained  in  reputation.  And  when  St.  Augustine 
landed  in  England,  and  preached  to  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers the  truths  of  the  gospel,  Bede  tells  us,  “ he 
had  a cross  borne  before  him  with  a banner,  on 
■which  was  an  image  of  our  Saviour  Christ.”  Be- 
fore the  general  erection  of  churches,  we  have 
authority  for  supposing  that  prayers  were  said,  and 
the  sacraments  administered,  at  the  foot  of  crosses 
either  raised  for  the  purpose,  or  in  commemoration 
of  some  remarkable  event;  for  we  learn,  that  before 
St.  Oswald  erected  a wooden  cross  when  he  was 
about  to  engage  with  Ceadwallo,  no  church  or  altar 
was  known  to  have  been  raised  in  the  whole  king- 
dom of  the  Benicians.”  Shortly  after  that  of 
Hexham  was  built,  originally  in  a crucifix  shape. 

From  this  period  crosses  appear  to  have  been 
placed  on  various  oocasions  throughout  the  king- 
dom, gradually  changing  as  the  architecture  of  the 
age  progressed ; from  the  monolithic  column 
covered  with  rude  sculpture  to  the  elegant  storied 
and  pinnacled  structure  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
many  must  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fanatical  rage 
of  the  Puritan  rebellion,  when  some  of  our  noblest 
monuments  of  art  perished  or  were  irrecoverably 
defaced  by  a hot-headed  populace,  and  many  still 
remain  shorn  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  often  by 
wanton  neglect,  of  all  remnants  of  their  original 
beauty.  It  is  now,  however,  our  task  rather  to 
shew  their  different  sorts  and  applications — rather 
their  increase,  progress,  and  final  demolition.  In 
so  doing  we  shall  class  them  under  three  general 
heads,  viz. : — 

1.  Memorial. — Including  all  such  as  comme- 
morate particular  persons  or  events — as  monu- 
mental and  sepulchral  crosses,  those  raised  after  a 
battle,  or  in  confirmation  of  a peace,  &c. 

2.  Distinctive. — When  they  point  out  situa- 
tions for  certain  purposes,  fix  limits,  or  decide 
bounds  ; of  this  kind  are  all  boundary  stones  for 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  for  sanctuary 
and  all  market  crosses. 

3.  Devotional. — Those  which  were  erected 
with  regard  to  the  ceremonies  and  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  for  prayers  and  instruction,  such  as  peni- 
tents and  preaching  crosses,  road-side  stations, 
roods,  crucifixes,  and  church-yard  crosses. 

In  addition  to  these  uses,  the  cross  was  profusely 
employed  in  the  arts  of  decoration,  not  indiscrimi- 
nately and  without  judgment,  but  with  that  sound 
attention  to  fitness  and  propriety  that  characterizes 
the  works  of  the  “ dark  ages.”  The  sovereign,  its 
sworn  upholder,  bore  it  in  golden  splendour  on 
his  diadem  and  sceptre;  the  ecclesiastic,  its  zealous 
propagator,  on  his  chasuble  and  staff;  and  the 
crusader,  its  noble  defender,  on  his  weapon’s  hilt 
and  on  his  shield,  as  the  most  honourable  distinction 
heraldry  could  confer.  Everywhere  it  was  con- 
spicuous as  a sign  worthy  of  reverence  and  respect. 

( To  be  continued.) 


flSisrrUanra. 

Hanley  Parsonage  House. — The  Rev.  R.  E. 
Aitkens’s  house,  at  Hanley,  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
famous  revolutionary  riots  there  on  the  15th  Aug. 
last,  is  now  being  rebuilt,  from  the  designs  and  un- 
der the  directions  of  Henry  Ward,  Esq.,  architect,  of 
Stoke-upon -Trent.  As  750/.,  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  county,  is  only  to  be  expended  ; and  as  it  is 
a large  house,  and  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  old  site 
and  partially  on  the  old  foundations,  that  sum  was 
found  sufficient  only  for  its  substantial  restoration, 
with  a very  neat  exterior,  but  an  entire  absence  of 
all  ornament. 


Iron  Ships. — The  Iron  Queen. — We  find 
that  iron,  as  a material  for  ship-building,  is  fast 
gaining  ground.  For  steamers,  iron  has  been  a fa- 
vourite for  some  time  past,  and  there  is  not  now 
one  wooden  steamer  building  at  Liverpool,  while 
there  are  two  iron  ones  of  the  first  class  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  we  understand  contracts  are  made  for 
the  building  of  three  more. 

Bethel  Chapel. — It  is  pleasing  to  notice  the 
very  chaste  and  beautiful  improvement  made  in  the 
appearance  of  Bethel  Chapel,  Bridge-street,  which 
formerly  presented  a solid  brick  front,  but  has  now 
been  remodelled  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  large  porticos.  The  bold  pediment, 
supported  by  pilasters  of  the  same  classic  order, 
together  with  the  improved  mouldings  round  the 
windows,  present  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  a pic- 
ture of  chasteness  and  elegance  in  architecture  that 
will  not  only  be  an  additional  improvement  to  the 
neighbourhood,  but  an  ornament  to  the  town.  Mr. 
Henry  Lundy,  of  Francis-street,  builder,  we  believe, 
furnished  the  plan,  and  has  given  the  public  in  this 
instance  a promising  specimen  of  what  may  in  future 
be  expected  from  a native  architect.  It  will  be 
seen  by  an  advertisement  in  another  column,  that 
sermons  are  about  to  be  preached  in  aid  of  the 
expenditure  incurred.  — Correspondent  of  “ Hull 
Packet 

Swindon  Parish  Church.  — This  venerable 
remain  of  our  early  church  architecture  is  about 
to  undergo  a complete  restoration,  if  the  necessary  : 
funds  can  be  obtained.  The  worthy  rector,  Mr. 
Raymond,  seeing  the  state  of  dilapidation  into 
which  this  interesting  pile  is  rapidly  verging,  has 
lately  taken  up  the  matter  with  great  spirit.  He 
has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  public,  accompanied  by 
two  views,  one  of  the  church  as  it  now  appears,  and 
the  other  an  interior  representation  of  the  proposed 
restoration  and  repairs.  The  roofs  of  the  nave, 
chancel,  and  south  aisle,  together  with  the  south 
and  west  walls  of  the  latter,  are  in  such  a ruinous 
and  dilapidated  state,  as  renders  it  necessary  to  take 
these  portions  down  and  rebuild  them  ; of  which, 
with  other  alterations  and  improvements,  the  ex- 
penses will  amount  to  about  1,200/.  A committee 
has  been  formed  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect. 

New  Church,  St.  Giles’s. — The  Rev.  J. 
Endell  Tyler,  B.D.,  rector  of  St.  Gilea-in-the- 
Fields,  intends  raising  a fund  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  church  in  this  densely  populated  parish.  The 
site  which  has  been  selected  by  the  rev.  gentleman 
is  in  the  line  of  the  new  street,  which  will  lead  from 
Bedford -square  to  Waterloo-bridge.  The  plan  has 
obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  the  sum  of  150/.  was  granted 
towards  the  erection  of  this  church,  which  will  be 
perfectly  free. 

The  New  Post-Office  in  Whitefriargate, 
Hull. — This  building  is  situate  up  an  archway  in 
Whitefriargate  of  about  ten  yards  in  length,  which, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  is  intended  to  be 
flagged.  The  elevation  embraces  a centre  and  two 
wings.  Each  wing  is  supported  by  two  arches, 
those  on  the  west  forming  the  entrance  to  the  ar- 
cade, those  on  the  east  to  the  maiLbag-office,  See. 
It  is  faced  with  freestone,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
front,  which  is  in  the  Italian  style,  are  two  double 
circular  windows,  surmounted  by  the  royal  arms  in 
basso  relievo,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a wreath, — 
over  the  whole  being  a pediment,  producing  an  ad- 
mirable effect,  and  giving  a handsome  and  finished 
appearance  to  the  building.  On  the  right  of  the 
centre,  facing  the  archway  from  Whitefriargate  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  is  a spacious  and 
beautiful  arcade  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public  whilst  waiting  for  letters,  &c.,  42  feet 
long,  14  broad,  and  19  feet  high,  the  roof  con- 
sisting of  arches  springing  in  all  directions  from 
pilasters  placed  on  each  side  of  the  wall, 
and  light  being  admitted  by  three  horizontal . win- 
dows, through  which  it  is  thrown  by  means 
of  skylights.  In  the  arcade  on  the  left  hand  is  the 
money-order  office,  and  further  along  two  win- 
dows— the  first  for  the  delivery  and  reception  of 
letters  generally,  and  that  at  the  further  extremity, 
for  private  boxes.  The  entire  centre  of  the  building 
is  devoted  to  a room  for  the  general  business  of  tbe 
office,  25  feet  broad  by  38  feet  long,  and  17  feet  in 
height,  communicating  with  smaller  rooms  for  the 
letter-carriers,  receipt  and  delivery  of  mail-bags,  &c. 
The  post-master’s  room  is  so  situate  as  to  command 
a view  of  the  yard,  the  general  office,  and  all  the 
minor  offices.  Sueli  is  the  new  building,  replete 
with  every  convenience,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  the 
able  architect  employed  in  its  erection,  Mr.  Foale, 
who  ha6  already  done  so  much  in  beautifying  the 
property  of  the  Trinity-house,  on  whose  estate  the 
office  is  erected  ; and  we  have  only  to  add,  in  con- 
clusion, that  Mr.  Tilley,  the  Post-office  surveyor, 
during  a recent  visit,  pronounced  it  superior  to  any 
similar  building  between  the  Humber  and  the 
Tweed.  By  the  1st  of  July,  we  understand,  it  will 
be  completed. 


Wood  Paving  in  the  City. — The  Court  of 
Sewers  and  Paving  for  the  city  of  London  lately 
came  to  a decision  by  which  the  system  of  wood 
paving  will  no  doubt  be  raised  still  more  highly  in 
public  estimation.  The  court  entered  into  contracts 
for  paving  Cheapside  with  wood,  dividing  it  be- 
tween three  contractors — viz.  one  for  laying  down 
Rankin’s  patent  (that  which  has  now  been  severely 
tested  opposite  St.  Giles’s  church  for  the  last  twelve 
months)  ; the  second,  for  Mr.  Perring’s  plan  (a 
cheaper  mode,  not  yet  tested,  though  apparently 
well  adapted  for  street-paving) ; and  the  third  on 
Saunders’s  system.  This  will  afford  a very  fair  test 
of  the  applicability  of  the  selected  systems  to  so 
crowded  a thoroughfare  as  Cheapside,  as  well  as 
their  durability.  The  patent  of  Mr.  Perring  pro- 
fesses to  afford  a foot-hold  to  the  horse ; it  has  in- 
tersticial  slips  of  wood  placed  sectionally  between 
the  blocks,  and  these,  with  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  blocks,  will,  it  is  stated,  prevent  the 
horse  from  slipping.  Rankin’s  system  also  gives  a 
good  footing  for  the  horse,  as  experience  has  shewn, 
notwithstanding  all  the  assertions  of  Sir  Peter  Lau- 
rie that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  horses  conti- 
nually slipping  down  on  wood.  One  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  system  is,  that  it  has  a surface  block, 
specially  constructed  for  a foot-hold  of  the  horse, 
and  this  surface  block  can  he  renewed  without  stop- 
ping the  traffic  along  the  road.  All  this  must  be, 
in  Butler’s  quaint  language,  “ Far  bitterer  than 
wormwood”  to  Lord  Brougham’s  “ City  Cicero.’ 7 

TheLondon  Grand  Junction  Railway  shareholders, 
at  a meeting  lately  held,  determined  to  wind 
up  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  divide  the  re- 
maining assets  proportionately,  after  paying  off  all 
outstanding  claims.  This  determination  is  stated  in 
the  resolution  adopted  on  the  occasion  to  proceed 
from  the  company  not  having  sufficient  means  to 
carry  out  the  powers  of  their  act  of  parliament. 

An  Effectual  Preventive  against  Damps 
in  New  Buildings. — It  is  the  common  practice 
in  Hamburg  to  apply  asphalt  to  the  brick  or  stone 
ground  line  of  buildings,  by  simply  placing  a half- 
inch layer  of  that  material  over  such  line ; this  pre- 
vents capillary  attraction,  and,  however  damp  the 
situation  may  be,  the  superstructure  will  remain 
dry.  For  this  purpose,  care  should  be  taken  to 
employ  the  mineral  asphalt,  which,  being  impe- 
rishable, is  almost  exclusively  used  for  this  and  other 
works  in  Hamburg. 

Shrewsbury. — St.  Chad’s  Church  has  been 
greatly  embellished  by  the  addition  of  a new  stained 
glass  window,  placed  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
window  is  a beautiful  chaste  specimen  of  mosaic- 
.work,  the  centre  containing  the  arms  of  the  families 
of  Scott  and  Cockburn,  with,  the  motto  “ Recta 
faciendo  neminem  timeas  ;”  and  an  elegant  border 
encircles  and  harmonizes  with  the  whole.  The 
lower  part  of  the  window  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : — “In  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
parishioners  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Scott,  B.D.,  for 
his  many  liberal  gifts  to  this  church,  his  Armorial 
Bearings  were  placed  in  this  window  by  the  Vicar, 
Churchwardens,  and  Trustees,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  mdcccxliii.” 

Police. — Mansion  House. — A poor  carpenter 
named  Richard  Davis,  who  resides  at  No.  21,  Kent- 
street,  in  the  Borough,  waited  upon  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  informed  his  lordship  that  he  had  been 
out  of  employment  for  some  months,  and  that  Pro- 
vidence had  thought  fit  to  increase  his  parental  obli- 
gations, by  making  him,  within  the  last  few  days, 
the  father  of  three  children,  two  girls  and  a boy, 
who  are  likely,  from  their  appearance,  to  survive  the 
hazards  of  infancy.  He  requested  that  his  lordship 
would  benevolently  inform  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  so 
serious  an  addition  to  the  family  of  a miserably 
poor  man,  and  expressed  a very  ardent  hope  that 
her  ladyship  would  exercise  her  influence  amongst 
her  friends,  to  enable  liim  to  procure  some  imme- 
diate assistance  in  so  formidable  an  emergency. 
The  Lord  Mayor  referred  the  statement  of  the  car- 
penter to  the  Lady  Mayoress  without  delay,  and  her 
ladyship  sent  some  pecuniary  assistance  and  baby- 
linen  to  the  poor  mother,  and  expressed  a hope  that 
a paragraph  in  the  press  <vould  reach  some  charita- 
ble individuals,  who  would  find,  upon  inquiry  such 
as herladysliip made  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  family  were  represented  truly. 

Competition  Designs  for  a Church  at 
Torquay. — We  are  informed  by  a correspondent 
that  thirty-six  designs  were  sent  in  for  the  proposed 
new  church  at  Torquay.  Some  were  coloured,  some 
tinted,  and  others  were  in  line.  From  these,  five 
were  selected  by  the  church  committee,  but  they 
were  all  sent  to  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society,  and  one  of  the  five  was  chosen — that  by 
Salvin.  Some  alterations,  however,  were  recom- 
mended. It  was  the  only  one  in  which  a view  of 
the  locality  was  introduced  in  perspective.  Mr. 
Salvin,  we  are  informed,  is  the  favourite  artist  of 
the  Camden  Society,  and  furnished  the  design  which 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  took  with  him. 
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Improvements  at  Windsor  by  Co“- 

MISSIONERS  OF  WOODS  AND  FORESTS.-We,  thB 
Morning  Herald  of  Monday  so  nmght,  stated  that 
the  materials  of  three  dwelling-houses  and  two 
other  tenements  (which  cost  the  Government 

nearlvlJOOl.)  weretobedisposedofbyMr.  Tebbott, 

auctioneer  to  her  Majesty,  in  order  to  clear  a 
space  of  ground  in  Thames-street  of  between 
eighty  and  ninety  feet  frontage.  At  the  sal.,  which 
hi  just  taken  place,  the  materials  realized  a little 
short  of  150/.  The  Woods  and  Forests  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  similar  cases,  have  made 
great  sacrifices  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  property, 
to  improve  the  town  in  accordance  with  the  desire 
of  her  Majesty  and  her  illustrious  consort. 


THE  XANTHIAN  MARBLES  IN  THE  BRI- 
TISH MUSEUM. 


Amongst  the  valuable,  though  to  the  public 
taste  not  the  most  attractive,  additions  to  the 
contents  of  the  British  Museum,  are  the  mar- 
bles brought  from  Lycia,  and  which  have 
been  placed  temporarily  in  the  two  rooms 
leading  to  the  Elgin  marbles.  These  trea- 
sures not  being  as  yet  entered  in  the  synopsis, 
or  presenting  to 'an  ordinary  observer  no 
striking  or  remarkable  feature,  have  not  yet 
attracted  that  notice  which  their  importance 
demands.  Still  they  have  not  been  altogether 
unnoticed  by  the  crowds  of  holiday  folk  who 
have  thronged  to  the  Museum  during  the  last 
few  days,  and  who  seem  unanimously  to  re- 
gard them  as  “ very  ancient  ” and  “ very 
curious.”  , 

These  marbles,  which  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Fellowes,  while  travelling  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  1838,  are  said  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
and  important  accession  received  by  any  Eu- 
ropean museum  for  many  years,  and  have  been 
obtained  and  brought  to  England  'tonse: 
quence  of  the  greatestenterpnse  and  selt-demal 
onthepart  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  they  were 
discovered,  and  in  consequence  of  whose  re- 
presentations respecting  them  they  have  been 
lodged  in  the  British  Museum.  The  marbles 
already  secured  to  the  British  nation  are  but 
a small  portion  of  those  that  abound  in  the  in- 
teresting country  from  which  they  have  been 
brought;  they  are,  however,  very  valuable, 
and  some  idea  of  their  quantity  may  be  ob- 
tained when  we  mention  that  they  were 
brought  to  England  in  seventy-eight  large 
and  heavy  packages. 

The  Xanthian,  or  Fellowes  marbles,  as  it 
has  been  proposed  to  have  them  called,  dlus- 
trate  the  mythology,  the  modes  of  warfare, 
and  a variety  of  interesting  features  m the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  originally 
settlers  from  Crete. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  sculptures  do 
not,  as  work  of  art,  rank  with  the  Elgin 
marbles,  but  they  are  highly  interesting  as 
illustrating  the  state  of  sculpture  in  a much 
earlier  age.  They  are  supposed  to  include 
some  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Greek  art  which 
have  come  down  to  our  times. 

The  principal  objects  in  the  collection  are 
those  which  Mr.  Fellowes  describes  as  the 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  legend  of  the 
daughters  of  King  Pandarus  being  carried 
away  by  the  harpies,  which  were  around  the 
hiffh  square  monument,  which  Avas  called  the 
harpy  tomb.  The  marbles  belonging  to  this 
tomb  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  cen- 
tral saloon,  arranged  as  they  were  before  being 
taken  down.  Near  them  is  placed  a model  of 
the  tomb,  which  was  supported  by  a shaft  1 / 
feet  high,  and  weighing  80  tons,  standing  on 
a plinth  6 feet  high.  The  tomb  itself  was  3 
feet  3 inches  in  height,  surmounted  by  a cover 
Avhich  Aveighed  from  15  to  20  tons.  The  cen- 
tral saloon  also  contains  some  very  beautiful 
frieze  work,  representing  in  bas-relief  a bear- 
hunt:  all  the  figures,  the  horses,  and  horse- 
men, the  dogs  and  the  unfortunate  bear  itself, 
are  A ery  spirited  and  bold,  but  not  highly  n- 
nished  specimens  of  art.  Some  of  the  figures  on  | 
the  harpy  tomb,  and  those  placed  on  the  under 
ledge  of  the  same  large  framework,  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  figures  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt ; we  may  mention  par- 
ticularly the  gods  seated  on  chairs,  one  smell- 
ing a lily,  and  another  giving  a helmet  to  a 
warrior.  In  the  ante-room  there  are  several 
very  rich  friezes.  One  represents  a sacrifice ; 
the  fire  is  burning  on  the  altar,  and  a number 
ofpersons  are  approaching  with  various  offer- 
ings, both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  in  cases 


the  offering  may  he  readily  distinguished,  i 
The  siege  of  the 'walled  town  forms  in  itself 
an  interesting  subject;  the  Avails  are  defended 
by  Avarriors  armed  Avith  stones,  which  are  also 
the  Aveapons  in  general  use  among  all  the 
combatants;  on  the  Avails  are  a number  o 
females,  Avhose  countenances  indicate  great 
distress,  as  they  well  may,  for  the  artist  has 
introduced  an  escalade,  Avhich  is  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  danger  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  friezes  and  the  pediments  in  this  room 
contain  some  figures,  which  for  vigour  of 
design,  if  not  for  beauty  of  execution,  may  vie 
with  the  Elgin  marbles.  Mr.  Fellowes,  in  his 
account  of  the  transmission  of  these  marbles 
to  England,  remarks  that  the  frieze  so  accu- 
rately illustrates  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus  of  the  capture  of  the  early  city, 
that  he  could  almost  fancy  that  the  neigh- 
bouring historian  had  written  his  history  fiom 
it,  commemorating  an  event  Avhich  happened 
about  a century  before  his  era.  We  under- 
stand that  a room  is  to  be  prepared  expressly 
to  receive  this  valuable  addition  to  the  antique 
sculptures  Avith  Avhich  our  great  national  col- 
lection is  enriched. — Times. 


NEW  PATENTS  SEALED  IN  ENGLAND. 


SIX  MONTHS  FOR  ENROLMENT. 

Nicholas  Henri  Jean  Francois,  Compte  de  Crouy, 
of  the  Edgeware-road,  Middlesex,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  rotary  pumps  and  rotary  steam- 
engines. — Sealed  March  25. 

Robert  Faraday,  of  Wardour-street,  Soho,  gas- 
fitter,  for  improvements  in  ventilating  gas-burners, 
and  burners  for  consuming  oil,  tallow,  or  other 
matters : being  a communication. — Sealed  March  25. 

Sir  Samuel  Brown,  Knt.,  of  Blackheath,  com- 
mander in  Her  Majesty’s  navy,  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  breakwaters,  and  in  con- 
structing and  erecting  lighthouses  and  beacons, 
fixed  and  floating,  and  in  apparatus  connected 
therewith,  and  also  in  anchors  for  mooring  the 
same,  which  are  applicable  to  ships  or  vessels. 
Sealed  March  27 . 

John  Sylvester,  of  Great  Russell-street,  Middle- 
sex, engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  pro- 
ducing ornamental  surfaces  on  or  with  iron,  ap- 
plicable in  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  other 
uses,  and  for  improvements  in  modifying  the  trans- 
mission of  heat. — Sealed  March  28. 

Arthur  Dunn,  of  Rotherhithe,  soap-boiler,  for 
improvements  in  treating,  purifying,  and  bleaching 
fatty  matters. — Sealed  March  28. 

James  Fletcher,  foreman  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 

. W.  Collier  & Co.,  engineers,  for  certain  improve- 
I ments  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  spinning  cot- 
ton and  other  fibrous  substances.— Sealed  March  30. 

Frank  Hills,  of  Deptford,  manufacturing  chemist, 
for  certain  improvements  in  steam-boilers  or  gene- 
rators, and  in  locomotive  carriages. — Sealed  March 
30. 

Paul  Provost  Brouillet,  of  Hadley,  Middlesex, 
gent.,  for  certain  improvements  in  apparatus  tor 
warming  apartments. — Sealed  March  30. 

John  Aston,  of  Birmingham,  and  William  Elliott, 
of  the  same  place,  button  manufacturers,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  covered  buttons. 
— Sealed  April  4. 

Joseph  Browne  Wilkes,  of  Chesterfield  Park , 
E«sex,  esq.,  for  improvements  in  treating  oils  ob- 
tained from  certain  vegetable  matters.— Sealed 
April  4. 

George  Johnston  Young,  of  Bostock -street,  Old 
Gravel-lane,  Wapping,  engineer,  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  capstans.— Sealed  April  o. 

Edwin  Whele,  of  Walsall,  Stafford,  for  an  im- 
provement or  improvements  in  machinery  for  pre- 
paring wicks  used  in  the  making  of  candles.— 
Sealed  April  6. 

James  Boydell,  jun.,  of  Oak  Farm  iron-works, 
near  Dudley,  iron-master,  for  improvements  in 
manufacturing  bars  of  iron  with  other  metals.— 
Sealed  April  7 . 

Robert  Hawthorne  and  William  Hawthorne,  of 
the  town  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  civil  engineers, 
for  certain  improvements  in  locomotive  engines, 
parts  of  which  are  applicable  to  other  steam-engines. 
—Sealed  April  7. 

John  Michell,  of  Calenick,  Cornwall,  for  im- 
provements in  extracting  copper,  iron,  lead,  bis- 
muth, and  other  metals  or  minerals  from  tin  ore. 
— Sealed  April  11. 

James  Napier,  of  Hoxton,  Middlesex,  dyer,  for 
improvements  in  preparing  or  treating  fabrics  made 
of  fibrous  materials,  for  covering  roofs  and  the 
bottoms  of  ships  and  vessels  and  other  surfaces, 
and  for  other  uses.— Sealed  April  11. 


Moses  Poole,  of  Lincoln’s-Inn,  gent.,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  ornamented  lace 
or  net : being  a communication. — Sealed  April  11. 

Uriah  Clarke,  of  Leicester,  dyer,  for  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  narrow  elastic  and  non- 
elastic fabrics  of  fibrous  materials.” — Sealed  April 
11. 

William  Tindall,  of  Comhill,  ship-OAvner,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

— Sealed  April  11. 

William  Ranwell,  of  Bowling  Green-row,  Wool 
wicb,  artist,  for  improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  registering  or  indicating  the  number 
of  persons  which  enter  any  description  of  carriage, 
house,  room,  chamber,  or  place,  and  also  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  and  carriages  that  pass  along  a 
bridge,  road,  or  way. — Sealed  April  13. 

William  Henry  Smith,  of  Fitzroy-square,  civil 
engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction and  manufacture  of  gloves,  mits,  and 
cuffs,  and  in  fastenings  for  the  same,  which  may  be 
applied  to  articles  of  dress  generally. — Sealed  April 
19. 

Charles  Tayleur,  and  James  Frederick  Dupre, 
of  the  Vulcan  Foundry,  Lancaster,  engineers,  and 
Henry  Dubbs,  also  of  the  Vulcan  Foundry,  en- 
gineer, for  certain  improvements  in  boilers.  Sealed 
April  19. 

James  Byrom,  of  Liverpool,  engineer,  for  an 
improved  system  of  connexion  for  working  the 
cranks  of  what  are  commonly  called  direct  action 
steam-engines. — Sealed  April  19. 

Carl  Ludewick  Farwig,  of  Henrietta-street, 
Covent  Garden,  tin-plate  worker,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  gas-meters. — Sealed  April  19. 

John  George  Bodmer,  of  Manchester,  engineer, 
for  certain  improvements  in  locomotive  steam- 
engines  and  carriages  to  be  used  upon  railways,  in 
marine  engines  and  vessels,  and  in  the  apparatus 
for  propelling  the  same,  and  also  in  stationary 
engines,  and  in  apparatus  to  be  connected  there- 
with for  pumping  water,  raising  bodies,  and  for 
blowing  or  exhausting  air. — Sealed  April  20. 

John  Rand,  of  Howland-street,  Fitzroy-square, 
artist,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  tin 
and  other  soft  metal  tubes.— Sealed  April  20. 

Edward  Cobbold,  of  Melford,  Suffolk,  master  of 
arts,  clerk,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  means 
of  supporting,  sustaining,  and  propelling  human 
and  other  bodies  on  and  in  the  water.  Sealed 
April  20. 

Thomas  Oram,  of  Lewisham,  Kent,  patent  fuel 
manufacturer,  and  Ferdinand  Charles  \\arlich,  of 
Cecil-street,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  fuel,  and  in  machinery  for  manu- 
facturing fuel. — Sealed  April  20. 

James  Johnston,  of  Willow-park,  Greenock,  esq., 
for  improvements  in  the  construction  of  steam- 
boilers,  and  machinery  for  propelling  vessels.— 
Sealed  April  20. 

Richard  Prosser,  of  Birmingham,  civil  engineer, 
and  Job  Cutler,  of  the  same  place,  civil  engineer, 
for  improvements  in  pipes  and  bars,  and  in  the 
application  of  such  pipes  and  bars  to  various  pur- 
poses.— Sealed  April  20. 

John  M‘ Tunes,  of  Liverpool,  manufacturing 
chemist,  for  certain  improvements  in  funnels  for 
conducting  liquids  into  vessels. — Sealed  April  20. 

Francois  Constant  Magloire  Violette,  of  Leicester- 
square,  Middlesex,  late  advocate,  for  improvements 
for  warming  the  interior  of  rail-road  and  other 
carriages  : being  a communication. — Sealed  April 
22. 


Richard  GreviUe  Pigot,  of  Old  Cavendish-street, 
gentleman,  for  improved  apparatus  for  supporting 
the  human  body  when  immersed  in  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  drowning. — Sealed  April  25. 

James  Moon,  of  Milman-street,  Bedford-row, 
surveyor,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  chimneys 
and  flues. — Sealed  April  25. 

William  Brockedon,  of  Devonshire  Street, 
Queen’s-square,  Middlesex,  gentleman,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  wadding  for  fire 
arms. — Sealed  April  25. 

William  Mayo,  of  Lower  ClaptOD,  Middlesex, 
and  John  Warmington,  of  Wandswortb-road,  Sur- 
rey, gentlemen,  for  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
turc  of  aerated  liquors,  and  in  vessels  used  for  con- 
taining aerated  liquors  : being  a communication.— 
Sealed  April  25. 

Charles  Forster  Cotterill,  of  Walsall,  Stafford, 
merchant,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  pro- 
gressive manufacture  of  grain  into  flour  or  meal, 
the  whole  or  part,  or  parts  of  which  improvements 
may  be  applied  to  the  ordinary  method  of  manu- 
facture.— Sealed  April  27. 

John  Winspear,  of  Liverpool,  ship-smith,  for  an 
improved  mode  of  reefing  certain  sails  of  ships,  and 
other  vessels. — Sealed  April  27.  ^ • 
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The  competition  for  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament was  said  by  many  at  the  time  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  events  as  to  its  bear- 
ing- and  influence  on  architecture  and  general 
building-  art  that  the  world  had  witnessed 
for  many  centuries— and  truly,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  movement  it  has  originated, 
if  we  view  the  spirit  with  which  the  autho- 
rities appear  to  be  imbued,  and  the  growing 
enthusiasm  of  their  architect,  as  evinced  in 
his  late  reports  ; if  we  contemplate  the  work- 
ings of  the  roused  ambition  of  our  artists  in 
the  pending  competition  of  the  Cartoons, 
and  consider  all  the  co-relative  circumstances, 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  come  to  a conclu- 
sion, that  if  this  is  not  a great  affair  for  art,  it 
oxight  to  have  been  so,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
extreme  of  perverseness  could  or  can  make  it 
otherwise. 

We  have  just  observed  that  as  far  as  the 
painter  artist  is  concerned,  especial  pains,  if 
not  in  a direct,  yet  still  in  an  indirect  sense, 
have  been  bestowed  to  increase  his  interest  in 
his  art  and  in  the  national  structure — he  lias 
been  stirred  to  it  by  manywell-judgcd  impulses, 
and  not  least  by  the  promise  of  ample  pecu- 
niary reward.  Thus,  however,  this  sort  of 
generous  patronage  of  art  and  its  professors 
has  almost  startled  us— so  backward  and  so 
slow  have  been  the  people  of  this  country  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  right  culture  of  the  true 
graces  of  civilization  ; and  so  we  descend  in 
the  ladder  of  condescension.  This  is  an 
anomalous  expression,  and  yet  we  think  it  not 
an  unapt  one,  as  describing  the  course  of  our 
progress  towards  propriety.  Great  as  the  oc- 
casion is  for  the  architect— great  as  it  may  be 
for  the  artist  painter  and  sculptor,  and  great 
for  the  country  in  its  influence  through  these, 
there  is  still,  in  our  opinion,  a greater  good  it 
might  and  may  achieve  if  similar  and  corre- 
sponding pains  had  been,  or  were  now  to  be, 
bestowed  in  reference  to  a class  deemed 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  those  interested  in  this 
business.  We  mean  the  workmen.  Yes,  we 
repeat  our  words,  affirming  and  maintaining 
that  this  is  an  occasion  which  might  be 
made  more  morally  influential  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  working  builders,  and 
through  them,  for  general  building  art,  than 
any  scheme  of  special  device,  however  craftily 
planned  or  wisely  carried  out. 

Talk  of  your  museums,  and  free  admission 
for  the  public  to  them,  to  national  galleries 
and  the  like;  talk  of  your  schools  of  design, 
what  museum,  exhibition,  or  school  could  do 
the  work  of  fostering  or  forming  a high  stan- 
dard ot  refined  feeling,  taste,  or  judgment  in 
our  working  men  P Compared  with  the  right 
use  of  the  opportunity— that  stimulus  which 
be  Commission  of  Taste,  if  we  may  so  cal]  it 
ms  provided  and  administered  to  work  through 
e artist  mmd  of  the  superior  class  of  pro- 
cssors,  would  work  a thousand-fold  more 
'Otently  and  beneficially  if  the  labour  mind 
vereput  under  its  quiet  influence;  and  that 
"S  be  tIone  at  »"  cost  of  machinery  or 
leans,  we  shall  venture  humbly  to  shew.  ' 

I hat  drudgery  and  delving  brute  labour 
• all  that  the  working  man  is  expected  to 
ike  share  in,  in  the  Parliament  House  works 
c are  sure  is  not  the  view  of  any  of  the’ 
lading  minds  concerned  in  that  work,  from 
e supreme  power  down  to  the  master 


builders  or  contractors  ; but  that  it  is  little 
better  than  this,  must,  we  are  afraid,  be 
in  part  subscribed  to ; whereas  look  at  the 
splendid  opportunity  which  this  large  building, 
with  its  long  ranges  of  rooms,  easily  convert- 
ible, some  two  or  three  of  them  into  school 
or  exhibition  rooms,  with  models  and  drawings 
in  profusion,  bating  nothing  of  their  worth, 
hut  adding  wonderfully  thereto  by  being 
brought  to  the  eye  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  working  men — who  doubts  that  much, 
that  incalculable  good  must  result  from  this  ? 
Can  any  book,  any  show,  any  scheme  of 
instruction,  any  privilege  be  devised,  greater 
than  this  ? Trust  us,  and  trust  the  working 
men— they  have  hearts,  and  there  is  a safe 
and  profitable  way  to  influence  them.  By 
what  means  do  you  inspirit  your  soldiers, 
and  excite  their  military  ardour,  make  them 
zealous  guardians  of  their  country’s  fame, 
and  eager  participators  in  her  renown?  You 
distinguish  them  by  badge  and  trophy— you 
identify  them,  heart  and  soul,  in  great'  enter- 
prise. 

The  soldier  who  has  to  win  renown  under 
the  guidance  of  his  chiefs  is  taught,  or  allowed 
to  consider,  that  there  are  higher  motives 
of  exertion  and  incentives  to  skill,  than  mere 
money  pay.  Teach  also  the  artisan  that 
the  building  is  more  to  him  than  a bar- 
gain for  a weekly  hiring,  and  that  those  con- 
cerned in  the  building  have  a more  intimate 
connection  with  him,  and  regard  for  him,  than 
for  the  horse  in  the  mortar-mill,  or  the  ma- 
chine that  performs  certain  functions  of  labour 
in  the  same  round  of  daily  operations.  We 
shall  return  to  this  subject  again. 


When  the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers  (Mr.  Walker)  addressed  his  juniors, 
the  students  of  his  profession,  and  advised 
them  to  cultivate  a knowledge  of  the  prae- 
tiques  of  engineering,  to  fit  them  for  the  new 
sphere  of  operation  into  which  many  of  them 
would  probably  be  thrown  by  the  opening  de- 
mand for  their  talent  in  the  colonies ; and  when 
he  urged  as  a reason  for  thus  advising  them, 
that  they  would  find  in  the  colonies  less  of  that 
practical  talent  upon  which  they  are  accus. 
tomed  to  rely  in  this  country  in  the  person  of 
the  experienced  builder,  he  little  thought  how 
peculiarly  applicable  was  that  same  advice  to 
the  home  engineer  and  architect,  to  fit  him  for 
the  new  circumstances  into  which  he  is  about 
to  emerge,  brought  about  by  that  new  develop- 
ment of  the  world’s  resources  which  mechani- 
cal and  chemical  science  have  revealed.  What 
to  us,  or  to  any  adventurer,  are  the  mines  and 
forests  of  a colony,  compared  with  the  ever- 
teeming  products  of  the  mechanical  mine  and 
the  laboratory  P If  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus, 
with  their  beautiful  and  inexhaustible  marbles’ 
gave  birth  to,  or  had  an  influence  in  creating 
a style  of  architecture  and  sculpture  for  Greece, 
—and  who  can  doubt  that  they  did  so?— hoj 
much  more  may  we  not  look  for  in  the  un- 
fathomable depth  of  the  quarries  of  creation? 
Glories  in  this  our  country,  if  humbly,  and 
not  presuming^,  we  turn  them  to  account, 
and  recognize  the  great  source  from  whence 
they  emanate,  or  under  whose  bounteous  hand 

they  have  been  formed— England  has  for  the 
last  three  centuries  slept— art- England  and 
mechanic- Engl  and,  that  before  lay  still,  has 
been  awakening,  and  his  gatherings  have  been 
indescribably  large  and  precious,  or  like  anew 
Adam,  he  maybe  said  to  have  been  placed  in 
a second  Eden,  with  all  around  that  can  satisfy 
bts  utmost  craving.  What  can  this  Adam,  this 
mechanic  genius,  want  more?  he  wants  his 


Eve— and  this  is  Art ; out  of  his  rihs,  too,  shall 
she  be  born.  All  impotent,  all  vain  are  his 
yearnings  to  reproduce  a something  from  the 
past— out  of  the  ribs  of  his  mechanic  vigour 
will  pure,  beautiful,  and  virgin  art  be  born,  a 
helpmate  for  him  ; and  they  two  shall  rule  the 
world  for  a cycle  of  its  future  workings. 

And  there  is  the  tree  too,  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil-God  forfend  that  it  be 
not  eaten  of  again  ; that  human  pride  and 
self-sufficiency  be  not  the  tempting  serpent, 
to  mar  the  beauty  of  their  rule  and  union. 
Not  in  the  pride  of  discovery  as  to  the  past, 
not  in  the  pride  of  proficiency  as  to  the  pre- 
sent, not  in  pride  of  perception  as  to  the  fu- 
ture ; not  in  these,  nor  in  one  of  these,  must 
man  indulge.  He  must  be  humble,  and  if  he 
be  not  so,  he  will  meet  his  downfal. 

There  is  the  antiquary,  elate  with  little 
gatherings  of  knowledge  as  to  the  fashionings 
of  the  divinities  of  his  worship— he  invests 
his  heroes  with  a mystical  and  prescient  pur- 
pose in  their  every  action  ; he  traces  in  all 
their  workings,  in  every  record  of  their  place 
and  progress,  a forehand,  or  forehead,  of  com- 
plete conception ; he  elevates  these,  his  gods, 
in  high  estate  of  premiership— far  above  men 
of  meaner,  that  is  of  later,  mould,  and  makes 
their  footstool  for  himself  a place  of  dignity. 

1 bere  must  be  a change  in  this.  Man  and 
man  are  not,  cannot  be,  so  unnaturally  op- 
posed-peace must  reign  between  all. 


ST.  GEORGE  THE  MARTYR,  SOUTH 
MARK — PROJECTED  PARKS. 


On  the  bth  inst.  a public  vestry  was  held  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr, 
Southwark,  the  Rev.  John  Horton,  M.A  rec 
tor,  in  the  chair.  ’ ec 

The  reverend  gentleman  said  the  vestry  had 
been  called  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing-  announcement : 

0 Tain  ^ f 1 .Martyri  Southwark,  June 
7 It, 43.-- The  inhabitants  are  respectfully  in- 
framed  that  a public  vestry  will  he  hoiden  on 

1 uesday,  June  b,  at  twelve  o’clock,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  of  avert- 
ing the  expense  likely  to  full  upon  the  parish 

Marshal  P rcm0Tai  °f  ,he  'val1  “f  'be 

Marshalsea  prison,  m connection  with  the 

ashU,navyahd’Td  l°  “d°l,tsuch  measures  thereon 
rfiancfwith  ee  «I’e<Jient;  and  in  com- 
pliance with  a requisition  presented  to  the 
churchwardens,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propnetj  of  petitioning  government  and  the 
parliament  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
open  space  or  spaces  for  a park  or  public 
walks,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sou  hern  districts  of  the  metropolis.” 

He  (Mr.  Horton)  had  that  morning  waited 
upon  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester!” to  con- 
fer  with  him  on  the  subject  alluded  to  in  the 
former  part  ot  tins  notice.  His  lordship  had 
suggested  that  a deputation,  consisting  of  the 
rector, .churchwardens,  and  others,  should  wait 
[ upon  Lord  Lincoln  (the  ground  belonging  to 
the  crown),  and  endeavour  to  enter  into  some 
airangement  with  him  for  the  transfer  of  the 
property.  1 he  bishop  had  kindly  conde- 
deputahon. eX^re3a  bis  ™b  *■>  -company  the 

After  a slight  discussion,  several  gentlemen 
were  elected  as  the  deputation,  and  full  power 
to  take  any  step  that  might  appear  desirable 
was  conceded  to  them. 

I he  Rev.  Mr.  Horton  said  it  now  became 
ns  duty  to  direct  atiention  to  that  portion  of 
the  announcement  relating  to  the  projected 
parks  m Southwark  and  Lambeth,  and  he 
. would  call  on  ’ e 

Mr.  Richard  Moser  churchwarden,  to  move 
the  first  resolution,  which  was,—- ■■  That  this 
vestry  is  of  opinion  that  public  walks  and  re- 
served spaces,  suited  to  the  exercise  and  re- 
creation of  t ie  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  but 
more  particularly  „f  the  humbler  classes,  aim 
ot  first  importance  to  their  moral  and  phy- 
cal  condition  as  they  tend  to  avert  or  alie- 
i late  disease  and  promote  health  ; and,  by  in- 
ducing  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  the  families 
Ot  the  industrious  poor,  also  tend  to  wean  them 
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r ii  , , nmi  flphasina-  gratifications  1 labours  by  forming  an  extensive 

from  those  low  and  debasing  g bv  driving  down  two  rows  of  pin 


coffer-dam 


which  are  the  ruin  ot  so  many. 

Mi-  II.  Cope  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
read  extracts^  from  letters  from  Lords  Nor- 
manby,  Sandon,  Howrck,  Tel|nrn. outb,  F. 
F>erton,  and  Grosvenor,  Col.  Fox,  Sir  ■ 
Vivian,  Capt.  Rous,  and  a large  number  of 
members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  bearing 
strong  testimony  to  the  desirableness  of  the 
object  in  view.  A deputation  had  recently 
waited  on  Sir  James  Graham,  who  had  pro- 
mised assistance.  He  (Mr.  Cope)  trusted  that, 
as  the  north-western  and  north-eastern  por- 
tions of  the  metropolis  hod  spaces  of  ground 
reserved  bv  Government  for  public  recreation, 
the  boroughs  of  Southwark  and  Lambeth 
would  urgently  press  their  claims  for  a similar 
privilege.  . 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

The  places  suggested  for  parks  or  public 
walks  in  Lambeth  and  Southwark  were  as 
follow  : — The  plot  of  ground  between  High 
street,  Newington,  and  Walcot-terrace, Lam- 
beth, bounded  by  Walcot-square  and  Chester 
street,  and  Lower  Kenmngton-lane  the 
Keunington- common  and  fields  at  the  back 
Towards®  the  Surrey  Zoological  Garden, s and 
VValworth-road  ; Battersea-fields , the  fields 
between  Bermondsey  New-road  and  Grange 
road  Old  Kent- road;  the  fields  on  either  side 
of  the  Deptford  Lower-road;  the  Kcnnington 
Oval  andP  fields  towards  the  South  Lambeth 
and  Clapham-roads;  Vauxhall  Gardens  and 

nfISuTtken  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  to  carry  the  resolution,  as  well  as 
some  minor  ones  which  were  passed,  into 

'"Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Rev.  Chairman  by 
acclamation. 


THE  COFFER-DAM  AT  WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE. 


Such  of  our  readers  as  are  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  on  the  Thames  to  V estiuinster 
have  no  doubt  observed  that  very  extensive 
works  are  going  on,  ^ving  for  their  o jec 
the  repair  and  restoration  of  that  structure. 
Few  of  them  are,  however,  aware  that  within 
that  huge  and  ugly  mass  ot  piling  one  ot  tl 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  operations  of 
engineering — namely,  that  of  restoring  the 
foundation  of  an  arch  injured  by  the  actm"  of 
the  tide,  is  at  this  moment  in  a course  ot  sue 

cessful  operation.  , 

For  some  years  past  it  has  been  1 know n that 
the  foundations  of  Westminster-bridge  have 
suffered  seriously,  and  in  fact  have  become 
undermined  to  a considerable  extent  by  the 
wash  of  the  river.  The  consequence  of  tins 
been  a settlement  of  the  various  piers 
attended  with  an  extensive  alteration  ot  the 
original  level  of  the  arches  and  roadway, 
added  U>  these  evils,  it  has  been  for  some  time 
obvious  that,  from  the  soft  nature  of  the  stone 
of  which  the  bridge  was  originally  constructed, 
those  parts  of  the  piers  which  were  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  alternate 
rising  and  falling  of  the  tide,  had  become 

8et„UStse  evils,  and  to  restore  those 
parts  of  tile  stone  which  had  suffered. , beca™® 
a matter  of  such  imperative  necessity,  that  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  eminent  engi- 
neer was  called  in  to  devise  means  by  which 
these  desiderata  could  be  effected. 

Upon  that  gentleman  proceeding  to  make 
his  examination  of  the  foundation  of  he 
bridge,  he  discovered  that  the  edges  of  the 
caissons  on  which  the  piers  of  the  orches  wete 
originally  built,  and  which  extended  a short 
diInceybeyond  the  face  of  the  aupenneum- 
be.it  masonry,  had  become  completely  under- 
mined,  and  that  although  those  parts  on  which 
the  piers  rested  were  as  yet  perfectly  solid  and 
in  good  condition,  though  in  some  cases  sunk 
below  their  original  level,  yet  that  their  pr  - 
lecting  ends  were  completely  forced  upwar  s, 
'and  that  the  wash  of  the  tide  was  hourly  work- 
ing under  their  edges,  thus  rendering  the 
foundations  on  which  the  piers  rested  ex- 
tremely insecure.  Upon  his  making  his  re- 
port to  the  proper  authorities,  embodying 
these  facts,  it  was  determined  to  lose  no  time 
in  applying  a remedy  to  the  evil,  and  to  the 
engineer  himself  wasintrusted  the  difficult  task 
of  carrying  his  owo  recommendations  into 
effect. 


laouuis  uy  --  - ...  ■ , 

by  driving  down  two  rows  of  piling ; into  be 
clay  lying  below  the  gravelly  bed  of the  river, 
and,  having  done  this,  the  whole  ot  the  gravel 
and  clay  between  the  inner  and  outward  faces 
of  the  coffer-dam  was  excavated  down  to  a 
considerable  depth  below  the  level  of  he 
caissons.  He  then  caused  to  be  filled  up  the 
space  thus  excavated  with  puddling,  thus  ex- 
cluding the  possibility  of  any  leakage  what- 
soever, either  through  or  under  the  piling, 
by  which  a certainty  was  obtained  of  carrying 
on  the  works,  not  merely  without  ‘he  occa- 
sional interruption  from  water,  but  to  perfect 
dryness  at  all  times.  Having  succeeded  m se- 
curing his  coffer-dam,  the  whole  of  the  watci, 
gravel,  sand,  and  soil,  between  the  inner  face 
of  the  coffer  and  the  foundations  of  the  piers, 
was  removed  to  a level  of  three  feet  below  that 
of  the  caissons  themselves,  which  were  left 
ncrfectlv  drv.  To  restore  the  foundations  to 
their  original  state  of  security,  Mr.  Walker 
has  surrounded  the  whole  of  the  piers  at 
a distance  of  six  feet  from  the  facing  of 
the  stone-work  with  a series  of  piles  of  green 
beech  1 5 feet  long,  with  their  lower  ends  driven 

many  feet  into  the  clay,  and  their  upper  ex- 
tremities cut  off  flush  at  a level  with  the  edge 
of  the  foundations.  The  accuracy  and  beauty 
of  adjustment  of  this  portion  of  the  work  is 
perfectly  wonderful,  and  resembles  more  the 
nicety  of  cabinet  work  than  the  rough  appear- 
ance' of  engineering  on  a great  scale  lbs 
range  of  piling  is  in  its  turn  surrounded  on  its 
outer  face  by  walling  pieces  bolted  on  to  it  at 
distances  of  every  two  or  three  feet,  the  bolts 
extending  through  the  piling,  and  made  fast  to 
the  lied  of  the  caisson  itself.  The  spaoe  be- 
tween the  inner  piling  and  the  caisson  has  then 
been  filled  up  within  a short  distance  ot  the 
top  with  concrete,  on  which  is  laid  squared 
masonry  paving  eighteen  inches  in  thickness 
and  fitting  between  the  inner  edge  of  the  piling 
and  the  outer  edge  of  the  caisson  with  the  ut- 
most  accuracy.  The  piers  of  the  bridge 
themselves  on  the  southern  side  are  carried 


lower  surface  containing  the  bolt  brought 
completely  over  the  corresponding  hole  in  the 
lower  stone,  the  string  is  cut,  and  the  bolt 
permitted  to  fall  with  its  lower  end  into  the 
under  stone,  and  part  of  its  upper  end  remain- 
ing in  the  upper  stone,  which  completely  con- 
nects the  one  with  the  other,  and  renders  it 
perfectly  impossible  that  they  should  become 
disconnected.  , 

Of  the  way  in  which  those  parts  of  the  woi  k 
which  have  been  completed  are  executed,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  ; they  are  sol.d, 
substantial,  and  perfect,  and  may  be  quoted  as 
specimens  of  good  work. 

Those,  however,  who  admire  ingenuity 
would  do  well  to  pay  this  caisson  a visit.  They 
would  find  there  much  to  please  and  much  to 
instruct,  and  would  be  well  repaid  the  trouble 
of  a ride  to  Westminster. — Times. 


BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 


The  fac-simile  presented  to  the  reader  is 
that  of  Nicuo i-as  Hawksmoor,  a name 
which,  though  not  celebrated  in  the  annals  ot 
British  architecture,  has  indubitable  claim  to 
respectful  mention.  The  signature  itselt  is 
one  of  those  curious  abbreviations  rarely  met 
with,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
second  to  confirm  its  being  his  accustomed 
mode ; there  is,  however,  an  off-hand  firmness 
about  it  which  seems  to  have  been  habitual. 
There  is  not,  within  the  compass  of  ordinary 
research,  any  record  of  the  time  or  place  of 
his  birth : all  we  are  able  with  certainty  to 
collect  is,  that  at  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was 
1 a pupil  in  the  office  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
fi lift,  itnmmprwwd  an  industrious 


a pupil  in  tne  ornce  ui  on  umiowj/—- 

themselves"  oT  the  southern  side  are  earned  | and  thus  early  in  life  commenced  an 
out  or  extended  some  twelve  feet  beyond  the  an[i  u3eful  career,  accompanied  by  the  entire 
fie  of  the  original  pier,  and  are  based  on  c„nMence  of  his  instructor,  to  whom  he 


out  or  exienucu  ----  - , 

face  of  the  original  pier,  and  are  based  on 
platforms  of  wood,  resting  at  distances  of  three 
feet  on  bearing  plies.  The  whole  of  the 
masonry  is  executed  in  Bromley  fall-stone,  ce- 
mented with  pozzolano  cement.  The  new 
facings  of  the  piers,  which  are  of  this  ma- 
terial® are  on  an  average  about  two  f.et  thick, 
that  is  to  say,  the  headers  are  two  feet  six 
inches  thick,  and  the  stretchers  one  foot  six 
inches,  and  they  have  dovetailed  joints  fixing 
into  each  other.  It  will  thus  he  observed  that 
the  outer  edges  of  the  caissons  on  which  the 
piers  rest  are  completely  surrounded  and  de- 
I fended  from  the  under-wash  of  the  water  and 
the  foundations  are  extended  and  rendered 
completely  solid-first,  by  the  beech  piling, 
which  being  at  all  times  covered  with  watei, 
and  never  exposed  to  alternations  of  wet  and 
drv  may  be  supposed  to  be  almost  inipensh- 
able;  and  secondly,  by  the  intervening  concrete 
and  stone  covering. 

The  undersurfaces  of  the  piers  and  arches 
are  in  the  course  of  being  completely  re- 
paired, and,  where  necessary,  faced  and  lined 
with  fresh  stone-work,  and  the  manner  m 
which  this  is  effected  where  the  arch  stones 
themselves  are  injured  or  unsound,  is  equally 
curious  and  ingenious.  In  the  first  place,  the 
diameter  and  form  of  the  stone  to  be  replaced 
having  been  determined  by  very  accurate 
measurement,  three  pieces  of  stone  are  pre- 
pared, which,  when  placed  together,  exactly 
correspond  with  the  size  of  that  to  be  dis- 
placed, the  injured  arch-stone  is  then  cut  out, 
and  a large  piece  corresponding  exactly  with 
the  shape  of  the  lower  portion  of  that  removed 
—that  is  to  sav,  having  its  inner  surface 
larger  than  its  exposed  face— is  then  laid  in 
its  place,  but  having  upon  its  lower  surface 
a projection  or  joggle  fitting  into  a cavity 
in  the  lower  stone  on  which  it  rests.  Tne 
two  upper  portions,  which  are  almost  in  the 
shape  of  perfect  cubes,  are  then  placed  upon 
the  top  of  the  new  stone,  and  are  listened  to 
it  in  this  manner  : — Corresponding  holes  are 
made  on  the  surface  of  tl.e  upper  and  lower 
stones,  in  the  hole  of  the  upper  one  a sort .of 
slate  bolt  is  fixed,  which  is  prevented  f.  on, 
falling  out  of  it  bv  a slight  string  attached  to 
it  and  which  keeps  the  end  of  it  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  stone  in  which  it  is  even- 
tually to  enter.  Upon  this 


Mr. 
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Walker  accordingly  commenced  his  | into ' its  proper  place,  with  the  hole  on  its  execute 


proved  throughout  a most  able  assistant. 
Hawksmoor’s  was  one  of  those  plodding  minds 
content  to  labour  diligently  in  its  vocation 
leaving  few  traces  beyond  those  incidental  to 
active,  though  subordinate,  co-operation  m 
great  works.  We  find  that  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
he  had  already  sufficient  ability  to  be  intrusted 
as  clerk  of  the  works  at  the  intended  palace  ot 
that  monarch  at  Winchester,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  he  was  similarly  employed  during  the 
progress  of  other  extensive  undertakings  in 
which  Sir  C.  Wren  was  engaged.  When 
however,  opportunity  occurred,  Ins  patron  did 
not  omit  putting  him  forward  into  more  °sten' 
sible  situations.  At  the  building  oi  Chelsea 
Hospital  he  held  the  public  appointment  ot 
deputy  surveyor,  and  still  later,  with  greater 
emolument  attached,  the  same  office  at  Green- 
wich Hospital,  and  in  that  capacity  furnished 
the  report  presented  to  Parliament  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building,  and  the  extent  of  ac- 
commodation it  was  calculated  to  afford  to  the 
naval  veterans  for  whom  it  was  designed. 

The  declining  interest  of  Sir  C.  W ren  had 
no  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  steady  and 
unpretending  course  of  his  pupil,  but  rathe 
theF contrary.  Benson,  who  may  be  termed 
the  official  successor  of  the  former,  had  no 
qualifications  to  recommend  him  save  the 
united  voices  of  the  German  cotene  who  so 
freely  disposed  of  court  patronage  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne.  The  reign  of  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  Brunswick  family,  a blank  in 
all  that  related  to  cultivation  of  the  arts,  was 
ungraced  by  any  ministerings  to  taste  or 
national  splendour;  and  ,n  the  eyes  ‘he 
newly  imported  foreigners,  the  buildings  of 
London  were,  by  comparison  with  ‘fi°se  “f 
petty  capital  they  had  quitted,  already  too 
magnificent.  Benson  had,  therefore,  little  to 
do  in  the  superior  department  of  the  proles- 
sion  he  had  assumed,  and  wisely  covered  his 
deficiencies  in  less  important  matters  by  ap- 
pointing Hawksmoor  clerk  of  the  works  foi 
5he  palaces  of  Kensington,  St.  James  s,  and 
Whitehall.  This  position  also  gave  the 
latter  influence  with  the  commissioners  for 
building  churches,  and  those  of  St.  Georg  > 
Bloomsbury,  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  and 
St.  Ann’s,  Limehouse,  are  of  his  design  and 
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These  edifices,  as  oar  town  readers  are 
aware,  have  their  peculiarities  ; the  steeple  of 
St.  George’s,  and  the  towers  of  St.  Ann’s  are 
features  which,  at  no  subsequent  time,  have 
been  adopted  as  models ; his  forte  lay  in  an 
efficient  performance  of  second-rate  duties, 
combined  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  con- 
structive principles  rather  than  in  developments 
of  a creative  faculty,  governed  by  true  con- 
ceptions of  the  beautiful.  His  experience 
alone  sufficed  to  associate  him  with  all  the 
popular  architects  of  his  time.  He  was  with 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh  at  the  building  of  Castle 
Howard  and  Blenheim,  and  assisted  Gibbs  at 


ON  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE. 

( Continued  from  No.  17.) 

T he  Tudor,  or  Old  English  style,  whilst  it 
requires  no  aid  from  any  of  the  embellishments 
which  more  properly  belong  to  church  archi- 
tecture, admits  of  being  rendered  as  rich  as 
the  most  teeming  fancy  can  desire.  The 
progress  is  easy  from  the  simple  unpretending 
parsonage  to  the  highly-decorated  palace3. 
For  the  former  (vide  page  216),  a few  four- 
centred  windows  and  a gable  or  two  will 
suffice,  with  plain  octagon  chimney-shafts,  or 
square  ones  set  diagonally,  and  projecting 
eaves  ; if  the  house  is  of  a size  to  require  more 
display,  a string-course,  cornice,  and  parapet 
may  be  added,  the  chimney-shafts  and  win- 
dows may  be  more  worked,  and  an  oriel  and 
projecting  porch  may  also  form  additions. 
Still  keeping  in  sight  the  same  general  fea- 
tures, if  greater  richness  is  warranted  by  the 
outlay  and  by  the  size  of  the  building,  the 
parapet  may  be  pierced  with  quatrefoil  or  other 
tracery;  the  string-course  being  doubled,  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  enriched;  the  window's, 
instead  of  having  one  light  in  height,  may  be 
doubled,  and  the  heads  of  the  lights  may  be 
trefoiled  or  cinquefoiled : small  octagonal 
turrets  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  building, 
and  of  deep  projections,  have  a good  effect; 
and  the  centre  of  a fajade  may  be  made  im- 
posing, by  its  being  brought  forward  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  a carriage  to  be  driven 
under ; added  to  all  this,  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  expression  may  be  given  to  almost 
any  extent  ot  front  by  breaking  forward  the 
line  of  wall  for  the  windows,  thus  preventing 
monotony,  and  promoting  distinctions  of  light 
and  shade ; at  the  same  time  such  projections 
really  add  to  the  strength  of  the  structure, 
acting  as  so  many  buttresses  to  the  walls 
without  the  affectation  of  those  features, 
which  belong  more  to  church  than  to  domestic 
architecture,  and  which  should  not  be  used 
except  under  similar  circumstances  to  their 
adoption  in  churches,  that  is  to  say,  as  in  the 
case  ot  a lofty  hall  or  other  apartment  where 
a high-pitched  roof,  over  a large  expanse 
without  tie-beams,  requires  the  support  of 
buttresses.  An  attentive  study  of  the  works 
of  the  Old  English  builders  will  serve  to  shew 
that  between  the  humblest  and  the  richest 


the  Radcliffe  library,  Oxford.  In  fine,  no 
individual  can  be  pointed  out  who  so  perse- 
veringly  and  successfully  contributed  to  carry 
out  the  designs  of  his  employers. 

Hawksmoor’s  active  professional  life  in- 
cluded more  than  half  a century,  and  extended 
over  the  whole  or  parts  of  six  reigns,  viz. 
Charles  the  Second,  James  the  Second,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  Anne,  George  the  First,  and 
George  the  Second.  In  1736,  while  superin- 
tending the  erection  of  a splendid  mausoleum 
at  Castle  Howard,  be  suddenly  became  the 
tenant  of  a more  humble  tomb,  at  the  age  of 
seventy. 


building  there  was  much  in  common,  that  a 
window  in  the  former  partook  of  the  beautiful 
character  and  proportion  of  one  in  the  latter, 
and  that  the  same  features  were  employed  in 
both,  making  allowance  for  the  requirements 
of  the  respective  buildings.  The  modern  imi- 
tation of  Tudor  architecture  is  too  apt  to  carry 
the  fondness  for  detail  to  excess,  to  cover  a 
wall  with  panelling  in  order  to  produce  a rich 
effect,  to  omit  the  gables,  or,  if  used,  to  dis- 
guise them  so  as  to  leave  but  a faint  resem- 
blance to  their  elder  prototypes.  Again,  to 
mix  up  the  features  of  castellated  architecture 
with  those  of  a later  and  more  peaceful  date 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  good  sense  or  good 
taste.  Mr.  Pugin  has  very  properly  hurled 
his  lance  of  criticism  (and  a powerful  weapon 
it  must  be  owned  to  be,  although  sometimes 
tipped  with  venom)  against  the  introduction 
of  drawbridges  “ which  will  not  draw  up,” 
of  portcullises  “ which  will  not  lower  down/’ 
of  machicolations,  of  embrasures,  donjons  and 
bastions,  and  all  the  formidable  accompani- 
ments of  military  and  feudal  ages;  the  speci- 
men given  at  page  58  of  Mr.  Pugin’s 
work,  entitled  “True  Principles  of  Pointed 
or  Christian  Architecture,”  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  of  many  erections  in  the  suburbs 
of  our  great  towns,  wherein  all  the  features 
reprobated  are  crowded  into  a building  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  square,  standing  upon  a 
territory  of  a quarter  of  an  acre  ! There  may 
be  some  indulgence  for  this  style  of  building 
when  a person  of  lofty  descent,  whose  ances- 
tors distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars  of  the 
Plantagenets,  or  who  can  trace  his  lineage  to 
the  Conquest,  wishes  to  erect  a dwelling-place 
on  the  domain  of  his  forefathers,  and  chooses 
some  appropriate  site,  where  the  castle  will 
stand  frowning  over  a lofty  precipice  whence 
its  massive  towers  may  be  seen  conspicuous  for 
miles  around,  looking  over  a territory  equal  in 
extent  to  the  dominions  of  some  continental 
prince.  Here,  if  built  in  grey  stone  or  granite, 
with  more  attention  to  general  outline  than  to 
detail,  something  may  be  achieved  to  bring  to 
mind  the  haughty  structures  of  the  feudal  ages, 
and  we  may  feel  that  there  is  an  air  of  propriety, 
as  well  as  of  resemblance,  in  the  vast  baronial 
hall,  adorned  with  banners  and  armour  which 
belonged  to  some  warlike  ancestors  who  fought 
at  Cressy  or  Agincourt,  and  look  with  interest 


on  the  heraldic  bearings  of  some  bold  baron 
who  confronted  his  monarch  on  the  important 
field  of  Runnymede.  But  an  erection  which 
is  altogether  devoid  of  such  early  and  family 
associations,  and  which  is  but  a bungling  at- 
tempt to  imitate  upon  a miserable  scale,  and 
with  paltry  materials,  the  splendour  of  former 
days,  can  only  awaken  feelings  of  derision,  and 
put  one  in  mind  of  a celebrated  auctioneer’s 
mentioning,  amongst  other  “ agremens''’  of  an 
estate,  “the  ancient  castle  erected  at  the  sug- 
gestion of — George  the  Second /”  That  glo- 
rious old  English  builder,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
when  he  designed  a palace,  did  not  attempt  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a fortress,  although 
living  in  disturbed  times,  and  the  features  which 
he  introduced  into  Hampton-Court  Palace  and 
in  other  noble  structures  may  be  safely  imi- 
tated in  buildings  of  a lower  rank. 

Pjiilo-Tudor. 

London,  June  10,  1843. 


THE  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

The  new  Public  Baths  are  situate  in  Bath- 
street,  so  named  from  the  new  erections  therein, 
but  lately  called  Humber  Bank.  The  build- 
ings consist  of  a large  swimming-bath,  75  feet  by 
30,  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  an  arched 
ceiliog,  panelled,  and  lighted  by  16  windows  of 
stained  glass;  two  plunge  tepid  baths,  dome 
lighted  with  stained  glass,  the  margin  and  steps  of 
the  baths  being  of  marble,  and  the  lining  of  cream- 
coloured  stone  from  Warmsworth  Cliff,  near  Don- 
caster ; six  warm  baths,  with  dressing-rooms  at- 
tached all  lighted  with  coloured  glass,  the  baths 
themselves  being  marble,  and  the  apparatus  by 
Warmer,  of  London,  the  most  eminent  bath-fitter 
in  the  kingdom.  The  rooms,  especially  those  for 
ladies,  are  furnished  in  a very  superior  manner — 
indeed  we  are  assured  that,  in  this  respect,  they 
surpass,  if  not  in  extent,  yet  in  quality,  those  of 
Liverpool,  which  cost  .£20,000.  The  style  of  the 
edifice  is  Italian.  The  front  is  entirely  of  stone,  and 
consists  of  one  story ; the  windows  are  decorated 
with  Doric  columns,  and  pediments  to  each ; the 
base  of  the  building  is  enclosed  with  a balustrade, 
and  the  whole  i»  surmounted  by  an  enriched  en- 
tablature. There  are  two  entrances,  totally  dis- 
tinct, for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  architect,  as 
is  well  known,  is  Mr.  Lockwood,  who  has  orna- 
mented our  town  with  so  many  other  splendid 
buildings,  which  have  frequently,  on  former  occa- 
sions, commanded  our  approbation. — Hull  Packet. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

This  superb  building  now  being  erected  by 
Mr.  Welby  Pugin,  begins  to  assume  a most 
imposing  appearance.  It  stands  at  St.  George’s 
Cross,  being  the  intersection  of  St.  George’s- 
road  and  the  Lambeth-road.  The  style  of  the 
edifiqe  is  decorated  of  the  period  of  Edward 
the  Third,  perhaps  the  palmiest  period  of  our 
architectural  history,  and  to  which  are  refer- 
able many  of  those  sumptuous  abbeys  and  ma»- 
nificent  cathedrals  which  still  remain  the  pride 
of  the  land. 

Its  total  length  is  240  feet;  width  70  feet; 
south  aisle  19  feet  6 inches  ; north  ditto,  ditto  ; 
chancel  31  feet.  The  height  from  the  nave 
floor  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  is  57  feet  3 inches. 
The  ground  on  which  the  tower  stands  occu- 
pies a space  of  32  feet  square,  and  the  buttresses 
extend  4 feet  6 inches  beyond.  The  tower  is 
surmounted  by  aspire  of  peculiar  lightness  and 
beauty,  which,  when  completed,  will  measure 
317  feet! ! ! A crest  of  very  elegant  form  over- 
tops the  ridge  of  the  roof  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  The  material  used  is 
generally  Caen  bricks  of  a yellow  colour,  of 
great  hardness,  made  at  Ware,  in  Hertford- 
shire; the  windows,  doorways,  &e.,  being  of 
Coombe  Down  stone. 

In  the  interior  there  will  be  a great  quantity 
of  carved  work,  chiefly  of  stone  ; among  which 
a Gothic  baptismal  font,  of  great  beauty,  will 
be  conspicuous.  There  will  be  much  rich  oak 
carving  about  the  chancel,  which  will  be  di- 
vided from  the  nave  by  an  elaborately  carved 
oak  screen,  and  will  be  ascended  from  the  out- 
side by  two  spiral  staircases,  terminating  in 
high  turrets  containing  bells.  There  will  be 
no  ornamental  plaster  work  whatever  in  this 
building,  all  the  ornaments  being  carved  either  in 
stone  or  oak,  without  repetition  of  design  ; and 
the  whole  ot  the  roofs  and  walls  are  intended 
to  be  enriched  with  painting  and  gilding. 

The  great  chancel  window  will  be  filled  with 
the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  on  the  root  of 
Jesse,  in  rich  stained  glass,  the  gift  of  the  Earl 
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of  Shrewsbury  ; and  every  detail  of  the  build- 
ing is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Pugin  in  the 
style  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third.  A 
great  part  of  the  church  will  he  lett  open,  with- 
out either  pews  or  seats,  and  3,000  persons  may 
be  easily  accommodated  on  the  floor.  No  gal- 
leries of  any  description  will  be  introduced, 
but  all  the  internal  arrangements  will  be  strictly 
a revival  of  those  which  were  anciently  to  be 
found  in  the  large  parochial  churches  of  Eng- 
land. An  episcopal  palace,  a convent  for  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  with  spacious  sacristies, 
houses  for  the  ciergy,  and  parochial  schools 
for  both  sexes,  are  also  in  course  of  erection. 
Here  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  colleges  are  to  congregate  periodically. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  W ALII  ALLA,  AN 
EDIFICE  ERECTED  AT  RATISBON,  BY 
THE  KING  OF  BAVARIA. 


The  idea  of  raising  a monument  to  the  great 
men  of  Germany  originated  with  the  present 
king  of  Bavaria,  when  he  was  crown  prince, 
and  only  twenty  years  of  age.  It  was  in  1804, 
according  to  the  inscription  upon  the  pavement 
of  the  temple,  that  this  noble  project  was  first 
contemplated  by  the  prince  ; and  though  de- 
layed and  interrupted  at  that  period,  and  for 
some  years  subsequently,  by  the  disturbed  state 
of  his  country,  his  design  was  never  abandoned  ; 
but,  conceived  in  youthful  ardour,  has  been 
prosecuted  with  manly  energy  and  constancy, 
and  at  length,  in  the  summer  of  last,  year,  re- 
ceived completion  in  the  magnificent  edifice, 
the  Walhalla,  which  now  adorns  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  at  Ratisbon. 

The  character  given  to  the  building  by  its 
mythological  appellation,  is  carried  out  by  the 
sculpture  which  adorns  the  interior.  The 
adaptation  of  the  national  fables  of  the  early 
Germans  to  a building  so  entirely  national  in 
its  conception  as  the  Walhalla,  is  most  appro- 
priate, and  certainly  the  most  original  feature 
of  the  design. 

It  might  be  wished  that  the«architecture  of 
this  splendid  building  had  shared  in  the  spirit 
of  nationality  of  which  in  all  other  respects 
it  is  so  characteristic,  or  at  least  that  it  had 
been  more  original  in  design.  But  as  far  as 
regards  the  exterior,  it  can  claim  the  merit 
only  of  being  an  excellent  restoration  of  the 
Parthenon  ; the  architect  has  made  more  than 
ample  atonement  for  rejecting  the  mythology 
of  the  Greeks,  by  most  scrupulously  following 
their  architectural  model.  For  this  want  of 
invention  he  seems  quite  willing  to  hold  him- 
self responsible,  by  stating  that,  though  the 
Grecian  Doric  order  was  recommended,  he 
was  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  judgment 

in  every  other  respect.  I am,  notwithstanding, 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  hint  given  to  the 
competing  architects  in  the  original  instruc- 
tions, to  the  effect,  that  an  imitation  of  some 
approved  model  of  antiquity  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  a less  beautiful,  though  more  original 
invention,  influenced  him  more  than  he  chooses 
to  confess. 

The  enormous  substructure  of  masonry  and 
large  “ step-like  plinths,”  upon  which  the 
temple  is  elevated,  appears  to  be  an  inju- 
dicious arrangement:  it  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  principal  object,  the  building  it- 
self, appear  insignificant  compared  with  its 
subordinate  pedestal.  The  effect  must  not  be 
judged,  however,  from  a geometrical  elevation  ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  building 
stands  upon  a considerable  eminence,  and  that 

the  consequent  foreshortening,  when  seen  from 

below,  must  in  a great  measure  obviate  this 
objection. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  very 
skilful,  and  in  many  respects  original.  The 
task  of  introducing  a method  ot  roofing  un- 
known to  the  Greeks,  but  designed  in  the  spirit 
of  their  architecture,  was  a difficult  one,  and 
is  well  overcome.  The  roof  is  of  cast-ir 
of  which  the  construction  is  visible,  leaving 
open  spaces  glazed  for  the  admission  of  light, 
and  by  means  of  sculpture  rendered  highly 
ornamental. 

The  division  of  the  hall  by  the  projecting 
masses,  or  wings,  which  originate  in  the  ne- 
cessary support  of  the  roof,  is  a disposition 
which  produces  animation  and  a play  of  light 
and  shade,  ana  also  increases  the  apparent  ex- 
tent of  the  building.  These  wings  boldly  pro- 
jecting from  the  side  walls,  break  the  monotony 
of  the  simple  parallelogram  form  of  the  plan, 


and  always  conceal  a portion  of  the  busts 
which  occupy  the  lower  range  of  walls,  and 
which,  from  their  great  number  and  similarity, 
would  otherwise  have  become  wearisome.  1 he 
upper  portion  of  the  side  walls  is  visible  the 
entire  length,  interrupted  only  by  the  beautiful 
W alkyren  caryatides,  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  interior,  and  upon  which 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  first  rests. 

The  temple,  exclusive  of  the  substructure, 
incloses  a space  of  234  ft.  in  length,  and  107  ft. 
in  breadth,  surrounded  by  fifty-two  Doric  co- 
lumns, 31  ft.  high,  and  5 ft.  10  in.  diameter. 
The  internal  length,  including  the  opisthodo- 
mus,  is  171  ft.,  the  breadth  92  ft.,  and  the 
greatest  height  53  ft.  5 in.  Height  of  the 
lower  order '28  ft.  5 in.;  the  upper  order  17  ft. 

5 in.;  and  the  caryatides  10ft.  5 in.;  height  of 
the  temple  outside  to  the  summit  of  the  pedi- 
ment, 61  ft.  The  substructure  is  106  ft.  high, 
236  ft.  in  breadth,  and  425  ft.  in  depth.  From 
the  level  of  the  Danube  to  the  summit  of  the 
temple  is  304  ft. 

The  first  large  division  of  the  terrace  is  of 
Pelasgic  construction,  and  of  polygonal  blocks 
of  a marble-like  limestone;  the  second  divi- 
sion, and  likewise  the  three  large  step-like 
landings  below  the  temple,  are  of  the  same 
stone,  and  formed  of  regular  blocks,  but  of  un- 
equal height  and  length,  as  is  found  in  many 
buildings' of  the  Greeks,— as  in  the  walls  of 
Kalidon,  and  also  in  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
in  Rome.  The  columns  are  5 ft.  10  in.  in 
diameter,  and  formed  in  eleven  blocks. 

The  severe  style  of  the  exterior  architecture 
is  relieved  by  the  sculpture  in  the  pediments, 
consisting  of  highly  relieved  groups  in  white 
marble,  from  the  hand  of  Schwanthaler,  from 
designs  made  by  the  king.  The  first  illustrates 
the  battle  in  Teutoburger  Walde,  under  the 
victorious  Armenius  ; the  second  represents 
Germany,  to  whom,  after  the  catastrophe  of 
1813-14,’  the  representatives  of  the  united  forces 
are  presenting  the  lost  provinces. 

The  site  was  so  chosen  that  the  south  end  of 
the  temple  should  present  the  principal  entrance 
and  access  for  those  on  foot.  In  ascending,  by 
means  of  the  different  steps  and  terraces,  first 
to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  the  building 
and  prospects  of  the  distant  country  are  pre- 
sented to  the  visitor  under  various  and  conti 
nually  changing  points  of  view.  Having  ar 
rived  by  140  steps  at  the  second  terrace,  ; 
bronze  door  is  seen,  which  leads  to  an  arched 
chamber.  This  chamber  is  termed  the  Hall  of 
Expectation,  and  is  intended  for  the  reception 
of  busts  of  great  men  still  living,  from  Whence, 
when  the  occasion  arrives,  they  are  removed 
into  the  Walhalla  itself.  Two  other  flights  of 
steps  lead  to  the  pronaos  and  principal  entrance 
of  the  temple. 

The  arrangements  of  the  interior  demanded 
all  possible  space  for  the  reception  of  the  busts, 
and  their  proper  distribution  was  a leading  fea- 
ture of  the  design.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
busts  should  be  all  of  equal  size,  and  of  the 
Greek  therm  form  ; and  also,  in  order  to 
typify  the  universal  equality  of  all  in  Elysium, 
that  they  should  be  placed  in  rows  according 
to  their  dates  only,  without  individual  distinc- 


It  was  then  essential  that  the  monotony  of 
the  coup  d'ceil  of  so  many  similar-sized  heads 
hould  be  got  rid  of.  The  construction  of  the 
oof,  which  of  course  could  not  be  left  open 
like  the  ancient  hypethral  temples,  and  which 
therefore  required  supporting  beams,  sustained 
by  four  projecting  masses  from  each  longitu- 
dinal wall,  so  as  to  lessen  their  span : this 
form  offered  the  best  means  of  avoiding  the 
objectional  repetition ; and  it  was  thus  at- 
tained, namely,  that  in  a general  view  along 
the  hall,  a large  proportion  of  the  busts  would 
be  always  concealed  from  the  spectator,  by  the 
projecting  architectural  masses.  At  the  ex- 
treme end  is  a large  gallery,  and,  in  each  lon- 
gitudinal wall,  a passage  introduced,  both 
which,  during  an  inauguration  or  other  cere- 
mony, serve  for  the  accommodation  of  specta- 
tors.’ In  designing  the  building,  the  architect 
always  had  in  view  the  celebration  of  some 
solemn  and  poetic  ceremony,  as,  for  instance, 
that  certain  periodical  national  associations 
should  be  held,  having  for  a principal  object 
the  admission  of  a new  bust,  and  the  solemn 
inauguration  of  a new  boro  to  the  balls  of  the 
Walhalla.  On  such  an  occasion  a processional 
train  would  ascend  the  steps  to  the  first  ter- 
race ; here  the  inaugural  bust  would  be  taken 
from  the  Hall  of  Expectation,  which  would  be 


appropriately  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and 
from  thence  be  borne  in  procession  to  the  next 
terrace,  and  so  carried  into  the  temple.  Upon 
opening  the  great  bronze  doors,  the  procession 
would  be  received  by  a chorus  of  singers,  who 
would  remain  unseen  in  the  gallery.  Spectators 
•ould  be  permitted  only  in  the  gallery  and  pas- 
sages, and  the  hall  remain  consequently  quite 
free  for  the  train,  which  would  proceed  in  cho- 
agic  order  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  bust. 

It  was  important  that  the  interior  decoration 
hould  tend  to  promote  in  the  spectator  the 
frame  of  mind  which  the  foregoing  ceremony 
had  awakened,  and  therefore  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  accomplished  founder  of  the  Walhalla, 
that  the  aid  of  rich  descriptive  sculpture  and 
ornament  should  be  called  in  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  so  doing.  In  the  mythology 
of  our  forefathers,  the  Walkyriffi  were  beau- 
tiful maidens,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bear  dying^ 
heroes  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  palace  of 
Odin,  there  to  be  entertained  with  never- 
ending  banquets,  and  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the 
paradise  of  the  valiant. 

Statues  of  these  beautiful  companions  of  the 
beatified  German  heroes  have  been  employed 
as  caryatides,  to  avoid  the  multiplication  of 
severe  architectural  forms,  which  are  apt  to 
produce  mechanical  plainness,  and  also,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  monotony  produced  by  so 
large  a number  of  busts.  These  Walkyren 
caryatides,  sculptured  in  marble  by  L.  Schwant- 
haler, are  habited,  as  near  as  is  known,  in  the 
ancient  German  costume,  and  are  employed  to 
support  the  cornice  and  root.  The  heroes  of 
the  Walhalla  are  necessarily  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely,  those  who,  from  the  want  of 
existing  portraits,  are  recorded  only  by  name, 
and  those  of  whom  busts  are  really  extant. 

To  the  first  of  these  is  allotted  the  upper  divi- 
sion of  the  inner  compartments  of  the  walls, 
and  their  names  are  inscribed  in  the  spaces 
between  the  fourteen  caryatides.  The  busts 
in  a double  row,  partly  upon  a continued  pe- 
destal, partly  upon  projecting  marble  bearers, 
are  divided  into  six  classes,  over  each  of  which 
presides  a female  therm-shaped  statue,  sculp- 
tured by  Rauch,  and  having  reference  to  the 
class  over  which  she  presides. 

In  order  to  complete  the  allegorical  sculp- 
ture, the  interior  pediments  formed  by  the 
horizontal  beams,  and  the  sloping  root,  are 
enriched  by  three  sculptured  bas-reliets,  in 
which  are  represented  the  three  principal 
epochs  of  the  northern  mythology.  In  the 
first  is  seen  the  giant  Ymer,  born  of  the  mois- 
ture engendered  by  the  hot  wind  from  Mus- 
pelheim  and  the  cold  mists  from  Nifelheim, 
and  from  his  shoulders  spring  the  first  human 
beings,  Askar  and  Embla.  Near  him  are  the 
Lord  of  Muspelheim,  Surtur  the  god  of  light 
and  warmth,  and  Hela  the  goddess  of  Nifel- 
heim. Foliage  of  the  ash  and  elm  fill  up  the 
angles  of  the  pediment.  In  the  second  pedi- 
ment appear  the  principal  inhabitants  ot  As- 
gard;  Odin  with  his  spear  Gugner,  and  Frigga 
with  her  golden  spindle,  seated  upon  their 
throne  Lidskjolf ; on  the  right  is  lhorwith 
his  terrible  hammer  Miolner,  striking  the  Ro- 
man eagle  to  fragments,  and  Baldur,  the  youth- 
ful god  of  Eloquence.  On  the  lett  Braga,  the 
god  of  wisdom  and  poetry,  with  his  goddess 
Iduna,  who,  like  the  Greek  Hebe  in  Olympus, 
presents  the  heroes  of  the  Walhalla  with  the 
golden  apples  of  immortality.  1 he  ravens  ot 
Odin  fill  up  the  angles.  The  centre  of  the 
third  pediment  is  filled  with  the  mighty  ash 
tree  Ydrasil,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  eagle 
of  Odin  spreads  his  wings.  Beneath  the  roots 
flows  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  with  whicl^  the 
tree  is  watered  by  the  three  Nornies.  In  the 
angles  are  the  squirrels  Rotatoskr. 

Beneath  this,  and  between  the  upper  and 
lower  orders,  is  introduced- a large  bas-relief 
in  eight  divisions,  which,  according  to  the 
command  of  the  royal  founder  of  the  YV  al- 
halla,  illustrates  the  history  of  the  German 
nation  from  its  earliest  period  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  was  designed  and 
executed  in  white  marble  by  Martin  von 
Wagner,  in  Rome.  This  admirable  work, 
224  feet  in  length,  and  3 feet  6 inches  high, 
embraces  the  following  eight  principal  events. 
1st.  The  peopling  of  Germany  by  settlers 
from  the  east,  and  the  Caucasian  countries. 
A mighty  train,  in  long  procession,  of  wild 
but  beautiful  forms,  preceded  by  warriors, 
followed  by  their  wives  and  children,  and 
closed  by  shepherds,  are  represented  passing 
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the  river  Ister,  and  engaged  in  subduing  the 
bear  and  wild  boar,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the 
forests  of  Germany.  In  the  second  division 
is  represented  the  religion  and  occupations  of 
our  ancestors.  In  the  midst,  a religious  cere- 
mony is  being  solemnized  under  a la$ge  oak, 
and  horses  are  being  offered  in  sacrifice. 
Bards  are  chanting  the  mysteries  of  the  reli- 
gious rites  ; and  a troop  of  young  warriors 
is  impatiently  awaiting  the  completion  of 
their  shields,  which  an  artist  is  employed  in 
decorating.  The  third  division  represents  the 
political  and  commercial  doings  of  our  an- 
cestors; the  choice  of  a leader,  the  first 
council  of  the  chosen  king  with  his  people, 
and  the  intercourse  and  commerce  of  the 
Phoenicians  with  the  northern  nations.  In 
the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  are  represented  the 
contests  between  the  Germans  and  the  Roman 
empire.  In  the  7th,  the  conquest  of  Rome  by 
Alaric ; and  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
by  the  fervent  preaching  of  the  holy  Boniface, 
in  the  8th  division,  concludes  the  bas-relief. 

Respecting  the  ornament  employed,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that,  without  abandoning  the 
long  sanctioned  Greek  contour  of  form,  the 
architect  has  employed  foliage  of  German 
growth,  assimilating  it  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  Greek  character. 

As  the  adoption  of  classical  architecture  was 
expressly  enjoined  in  the  instructions  for  the 
edifice,  it  became  necessary  to  follow  what  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Greeks, 
and  unite  the  charm  of  colour  to  that  of  form. 
But  the  architect  considers  that  the  striking 
means  which  the  Greeks  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  outlines  of  their  mouldings  and 
members,  rendered  beautiful  and  necessary  be- 
neath the  brilliant  skies  of  Greece,  on  account 
of  the  clearness  and  light  of  their  atmosphere, 
is  not  admissible  on  external  architecture  in  a 
northern  climate.  The  interior  lithochromic 
decoration  is  as  follows  : — in  the  ceiling,  those 
parts  of  the  metal  construction  which  are 
visible  are  entirely  gilt.  The  coffers  of  the 
ceiling,  as  well  as  the  soffit  of  the  beams,  are 
coloured  azure,  and  ornamented  with  stars  of 
white  gold  or  platina,  with  which,  also,  all  ro- 
settes, screw  heads,  and  fir  cones  used  in  the 
construction  are  covered.  The  mouldings  of 
the  coffers  and  panels  are  likewise  gilt,  and 
ornamented  with  coloured  foliage.  The  sculp- 
ture and  ornamental  foliage  which  fill  up  the 
pediment-shaped  supports  of  the  roof,  are 
pierced  and  open,  and  of  light  form,  that  they 
may  not  appear  to  overload  this  essential  part 
of  the  construction.  They  are  partly  of  white 
and  gold,  and  partly  coloured  after  the  manner 
of  classic  sculpture.  The  carved  members  of 
the  cornice  of  the  upper  order,  which  is  of 
white  veined  marble,  is  also  partly  gilt  and 
partly  coloured.  The  frieze  is  azure,  with 
oak  wreaths  of  bronze  gilt.  The  upper  divi- 
sion of  the  walls  is  of  a reddish  brown  marble, 
from  the  quarries  of  Oberfranken  : the  inscrip- 
tion tablets  of  white  marble,'  the  letters  of  gilt 
bronze.  The  Walkyren  caryatides,  of  marble 
of  the  Danube,  are  entirely  but  very  faintly 
coloured.  The  parts  representing  flesh  are 
ivory  colour,  the  hair  fair  brown,  the  bear- 
skin mantle  entirely  gilt,  the  upper  dress 
bright  violet,  the  under  robe  white.  The 
plinth  upon  which  the  figures  stand  is 
of  a warm  grey  Lumachelli  marble  ; the 
entire  entablature  and  the  long  bas-relief 
in  the  frieze,  is  of  white  marble,  part  from 
Schlanders,  part  from  Carrara.  The  carved 
architrave  and  cornice  are  brought  out  in  co- 
lour and  gold,  the  relief  quite  white,  and  the 
ground  of  the  ornaments  in  the  frieze  azure. 
The  lower  division  of  the  principal  Avails,  as 
well  as  the  pilasters  and  shafts  of  the  columns, 
are  of  brownish  red  marble  from  Admet,  re- 
sembling the  antique  African.  The  caps  and 
bases  of  the  columns  and  pilasters  are  of  Avhite 
marble,  ornamented  with  colour  and  gold. 
The  carved  bearers  of  the  busts,  the  busts 
themselves,  and  the  six  presiding  statues,  to- 
gether Avith  all  cantilevers,  and  seats  consti- 
tuting the  furniture  of  the  hall,  are  of  Avhite 
marble,  Avithout  colour  or  gilding.  As  the 
busts  could  not,  Avith  propriety,  have  been  co- 
loured, it  Avould  have  been  prejudicial  to  them 
to  have  employed  gilding  or  colouring  in  the 
sculpture  of  Avhich  they  form  a part.  The 
continued  pedestal  upon  Avhich  the  first  roAV  of 
busts  stands,  is  of  a beautiful  yelloAv  marble, 
from  Wcltcnburg,  on  the  Danube ; the  plinth 
is  white.  The  architraves  of  the  doors  and 
windoAvs  are  of  Avhite  marble,  with  ornaments 


of  colour  and  gold.  The  doors,  plated  with 
bronze  externally,  are,  towards  the  interior,  of 
maple,  with  studs,  and  inlaying  of  bright  red 
amazanth  wood. 

The  floor  consists  of  a variety  of  marbles, 
folloAving  in  pattern  the  general  plan  of  the 
interior,  and  Avas  worked  and  polished  in  the 
manufactory  at  Tegernsee.  In  the  centre  fields 
are  three  tablets,  upon  Avhich,  in  black  letters 
upon  a white  ground,  are  the  following  inscrip- 
tions : “Projected  in  January,  1806;  com- 
menced October  18th,  1830;  finished  October 
18th,  1842.” 


SHERIFF’S  COURT,  SURREY. 

(Before  C.  T.  Abbott,  Esq.) 

LAMBERT  V.  VIGERS  AND  ANOTHER. 

Nuisance  or  a Saav-mill. — This  was  a 
Avrit  of  inquiry,  judgment  having  been  alloAved 
by  default,  Avherein  the  jury  were  called  upon 
to  assess  the  damages  the  plaintiff  had  sus- 
tained through  the  nuisance  occasioned  by  the 
defendants’  saAV-mills.  The  damages  Avere 
laid  at  200/. 

Mr.  M.  Chambers,  Avith  Mr.  Dickinson,  ap- 
peared for  the  plaintiff ; and  Mr.  Hoggins  for 
the  defendants. 

It  appeared  from  a voluminous  corre- 
spondence read  in  court,  and  the  several  wit- 
nesses examined,  that  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  James 
Lambert  was  an  upholsterer  and  auctioneer, 
residing  in  the  Clapham-road  ; the  defendants, 
Echvartl  Vigers  and  son,  next-door  neighbours, 
were  timber-merchants.  About  seven  years 
since  a steam  saAving-mill,  of  small  poAver,  Avas 
erected.  It  Avas  then  only  Avorked  one  day  in 
the  week.  Tavo  year^.aftenvards  one  of  two- 
horse  poAver  Avas  substituted,  and  Avorked  tAvo 
or  three  days  a Aveek ; but  in  1842  an  engine 
of  ten-horse  power  Avas  erected,  and  Avorked 
nearly  every  day  in  the  week.  This  had 
caused  great  vibration  to  the  plaintiff’s  house  ; 
it  shook  the  Avine-glasscs  on  the  dinner-table, 
the  cups  and  saucers  at  tea-time  ; indeed,  the 
Avbole  house  and  furniture  Avere  kept  in  a con- 
stant state  of  agitation,  by  Avhich  the  roofs  of 
the  house  and  workshop  had  become  injured, 
the  pointing  of  the  tiles  having  been  displaced, 
so  as  to  cause  the  wet  to  drift  in.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  the  nuisance  had  been  abated, 
and,  further,  that  there  had  been  some  nego- 
tiation betAveen  the  parties,  Avhich  had  been 
broken  off. 

The  learned  Under-Sheriff  having  summed 
up,  the  jury  aAvarded  the  plaintiff  damages — - 

The  trial  lasted  upAvards  of  six  hours. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST. 

NICHOLAS,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

St.  Nicholas’  Church  is  a noble  and 
magnificent  structure,  standing  on  a bold  emi- 
nence, which  rises  abruptly  from  the  river  to 
near  the  centre  of  the  toAvn.  The  old  Nor- 
man church  of  St.  Nicholas  Avas,  it  is  said, 
destroyed  in  the  year  1216,  and  the  present 
edifice  finished  in  1350.*  The  interior  of  the 
nave  measures  109  feet  10  inches  in  length, 
and  74  feet  2 inches  in  breadth  ; the  Avidth  at 
the  middle  transept  is  24  feet  10  inches,  and  the 
length  of  the  choir,  from  the  middle  transept 
to  the  great  east  Avindow,  is  110  feet  4 inches. 
This  measurement  makes  the  total  length  of 
the  interior  245  feet.  The  breadth  of  the 
choir  is  63  feet  6 inches. 

The  strong  clustered  columns  that  support 
the  toAver  at  the  Avest  end  of  the  naAe  are 
singularly  majestic ; each  measures  above 
the  base  36  feet  2 inches  in  circumference ; 
slender  shafts  of  the  main  clustre  support  the 
springers  of  elegant  groin  arches  Avhich  branch 
out  and  intersect  each  other  in  a manner  the 
most  fanciful  and  beautiful.  The  centre  is  of 
an  octagon  form,  ornamented  Avith  arms.  The 
space  bettveen  the  pillars  of  the  toAver  and  the 
transept  is  divided  into  three  aisles  by  two 

* “This  year,  1216.  St.  Nicholas’  Church,  in  Newcastle, 
is  said  to  have  suffered  by  fire.” — Brand. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  styled  in  the  earliest  accounts 
of  it  “the  church  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,”  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  year  1091,  by  Osmund,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  This  Osmund,  who  was  cauonized  after  his  death, 
Jinppcned  in  1099,  was  a Norman  by  birth,  came  over 
with  A\  llliam  the  Conqueror,  was  created  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  afterwards  made  Chancellor  of  England.  Between  the 
years  1115  andll2S  King  Henry  I.  appropriated  the  then 
rectorial  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Newcastle,  with  those  of 
other  churches  in  Northumberland,  to  the  Church  of  Carlisle, 
which  grant  was  confirmed  in  the  year  1193,  by  Hugh 
Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  ratified  by  several  subse- 
quent bishops.— Brand, 


rows  of  arches,  supported  by  firm  elegant 
octagon  pillars,  the  eight  sides  measuring  10 
feet  8 inches.  The  arches,  though  acute,  are 
open,  :ind  remarkable  for  symmetry  and  beauty; 
they  seem  to  approach  to  segments  of  a circle, 
including  an  equilateral  triangle  from  the 
imposts  to  the  crown  of  the  arch.  The  extra- 
does of  the  arches  are  joined  by  small  ornamen- 
tal heads  ; the  cross  arching  of  the  middle  is 
bold  and  lofty;  four  arches  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  aisle  of  the  choir  divide  it  from  the  side 
aisies.  The  roofs  of  the  aisles,  both  in  the 
nave  and  the  choir,  are  strongly  ribbed  Avith. 
oak,  supposed  to  have  been  done  Avhen  the 
steeple  Avas  built.  The  middle  aisles  are 
lighted  at  the  top  by  modern  Avindows. 

“ In  1777  the  church  was  repaired  and  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  but  shortly  after  a scheme 
Avas  suggested  for  converting  it  into  a kind  of 
cathedral ; accordingly  a subscription  Avas 
opened  at  the  Common  Council,  on  Monday, 
the  20th  of  January,  1783.  The  plans  for  the 
alterations  presented  by  Messrs.  NeAvton  and 
Stephenson  Avere  finally  adopted,  and  these 
gentlemen  AA'ere  commissioned  to  superintend 
the  work.,  Avhich  Avas  not  finished  until  the 
year  1787-  Brand  says  the  alterations  were 
‘ completed  with  great  taste  and  elegance,’ 
but  the  antiquary  must  for  ever  lament  the 
alterations,  as  almost  all  the  ancient  funeral 
monuments  ha\7e  been  destroyed.”  Noav  the 
plan  is  certainly  as  destitute  of  either  taste 
or  elegance  as  can  be  well  conceived, 
though  the  dilapidations  committed  upon  the 
sepulchral  mo.nurnents  is  as  barbarous  and  un- 
justifiable an  outrage  as  ever  disgraced  any 
age  or  place.  Agreeably  to  the  plan  for  alter- 
ing this  church.,  the  Avest  end  was  cleared  of 
all  erections,  and  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
sepulture;  it  Avas  divided  from  the  choir  by  a 
Avooden  screen,  executed  in  a miserably  bad 
taste.  A new  orjpm  gallery  was  also  erected 
in  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  rood- 
loft.  f The  peAA's  nvere  built  of  wainscot,  and 
are  calculated  to  seiit  964  persons,  including 
the  seats  for  the  pootr  in  the  middle  aisle,  but 
exclusive  of  the  school  gallery.^  In  round 
numbers  it  may  bik  taken  that  there  is 
accommodation  for  an  audience  consisting 
of  1,000  persons.  Tlhe  north  transept  of  the 
church  is  called  S t.  George’s  Porch ; they 
imagined  it  to  have  been  built  by  one  of  the 
kings  of  England  ; ami  Bourne,  Avithout  giv- 
ing his  authority,  say  s i t Avas  one  of  the  chan- 
tries of  this  church.  In  1617,  while  the  lord 
president  and  counci  1 of  the  north  were  at 
Newcastle,  Lord  She  ffiitld  being  the  presi- 
dent and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  celebrated 
the  feast  of  St.  George  in  this  porch. 
It  is  nearly  49  feet  i n length,  and  29  feet 
in  breadth.  The  lar  ge  beautiful  Avindow 
of  this  porch  or  chapel,  al’ter  being  long  in  a 
ruinous  state,  was  partl  y blown  down  by  a 
high  wind  on  March  3i"d,  1823.  Mr.  John 
Dobson,  architect,  made  am  exact  draAving, 
from  actual  admeasurem  e.nt,  of  the  whole 
AvindoAAr,  Avhich  Mr.  Willia  in  Brown,  mason, 
undertook  to  execute  in  stone  for  the  3inall 
sum  of  150/.  The  work  Ava;s  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1824,  in  the  most  masterly  manner. 
This  windoAv  presents  a fine  specimen  of  the 
beauty,  delicacy,  and  grace  of  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture.  Tho  itall  mullions, 
though  no  broader  than  the  o:  rig  Anal  ones,  are 
much  deeper,  so  that  the  decorative  part  has 
acquired  strength  Avithout  sufft  'rin.°;  in  appear- 
ance. There  is  a place  belt  >av  :St.  George’s 
Porch  called  a vault  or  charne  1 house,  Avhich 
Avas  opened  in  NoA’ember,  1824,.  It  was  found 
nearly  full  of  rubbish  and  huma.  n homes,  Avhich 


t The  Anglo-Saxon  word  rode,  from  wlii  ch  comes  “ rood,” 
denoted  any  sort  of  image,  but  more  pt  rticul.arly  that  of 
Christ,  as  fixed  on  the  cross.  “And  wot  ye  what  spiritual 
things  was  couched  in  this  position  there  of?  The  church 
(forsooth)  typified  the  church  militant,  the  c hanccl  represents 
the  church  triumphant,  and  all  who  will  pass  out  of  the 
former  in  to  the  latter  must  go  under  the  roo  d-loft,  i.  e.  carry 
the  cross  and  be  acquainted  with  affliction."  — Fuller’s  Hist. 
Waltham  Abbey,  p.  16. 

“ In  the  year  1548,  the  first  of  King  Edwai  d I.,  the  images 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  from  the  rood-loft;  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture in  many  instances  supplied  their  place  • Queen  Mary 
commanded  the  old  decorations  and  paintin  gs  in  the  rood- 
loft  to  be  restored.”  “ The  rood-loft  in  this  t ihiirch  appears 
to  have  stood  until  some  time  between  the  year  1632  and  1645, 
when  the  king  ordered  the  churchwardens  to  remove  it.”  — 
Dr.  Ellison’s  MSS. 

“ I no  account  of  any  organ  in  this  chur.  eh  during  the 

times  of  Popery,  though  it  is  very  probable  tin  ;re  lias  been 

one.”— Brand. 

“About  the  year  lG/fl  the  corporation  conti  ibuted  300/, 
towards  the  erection  of  the  present  organ.”-  -Hist.  New - 


J " In  1635,  some  new  scats  or  pews  were  built.  The 
gallery,  commonly  called  the  school-gallery,  bein,  ; chiefly  for 
1 u- , 01  tl,e  grammar  school,  was  erected  in 

1020.  — Hist,  NewcastlCi 
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were  removed.  The  entrance  to  this  place  is 
on  the  west,  and  part  of  the  roof  of  the  porch 
still  remains.  It  extends  to  about  half  the 
breadth  of  the  tra’flsppt,  and  at  the  east  end  was 
found  a beautiful  small  window,  in  the  form  of 
a Catherine  whuelj  which  had  been  blocked 
up.  In  the  son.th  wall  is  part  of  a basin  for 
holy  water,  andi  a deep  drain  cut  in  the  door 
had  been  boarded  over ; the  roof  is  arched 
with  stone;  various  conjectures  have  been 
formed  respecting  this  place.  It  has  not  been 
a subterraneous  oratory,  for  anciently  it  must 
have  been  very  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
o-round,  which  has  been  much  raised  on  the 
outside,  even  ih  modern  times;  some  think 
that  it  was  originally  designed  for  a chantry, 
and  others,  with  greater  probability,  that  it  has 
been  used  as  U confessional.  The  door  and 
window  of  this  curious  place  have  been  built 
up  again,  and  t he  earth  levelled,  but  the  small 
east  window  ^ vhich  opens  into  St.  George  s 
Porch  may  stij.l  be  seen.  The  west  arch  of 
St.  George’s  ? Porch  has  been  walled  up  and 
formed  into  a kind  of  vestry,  used  as  a robing- 
room  for  the  magistrates,  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  » .-hristening  parties. 

The  south  transept  of  the  church  is  called 
St.  Mary’s  P orch,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
chantry  of  C >ur  Lady,§  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  It  is  48  feet  long  and  25 i feet 
broad;  it  w as  formerly  much  larger,  but  in 
1783  the  w<  :st  arch  was  built  up  with  brick,  and 
the  space  tl  ius  gained  was  formed  into  a porch 


^ “ This  chi  ^rch  surpassed  all  others  in  the  north,  both  in 
the  number  i nd  richness  of  its  chantries ; there  were  nine 
or  rather  tei  i at  the  suppression,  which  were  valued  at 
48/,  4s.  6d.  p er  annum." — Hist.  Newcastle. 


which  leads  into  the  churchyard.  The  funeral 
service  is  generally  read  here,  and  on  each  side 
are  part  of  the  old  oak  stalls  belonging  to  the 
church.  . 

The  great  east  window  of  the  church  is  very 
magnificent,  and  has  evidently  been  introduced 
as  an  alteration  of  the  ancient  structure,  and 
displays  the  later  form  of  English  architecture 
in  its  most  just  and  beautiful  proportions,  being 
adorned,  but  not  crowded,  with  tracery,  which 
runs  out  in  the  most  elegant  manner. 

According  to  Grey,  this  window  was  built  by 
the  munificent  Roger  Thornton,  the  elder,  and 
there  was  inscribed  upon  it,  “ Orate  pro  ani- 
ma  Rogeri  de  Thornton,  and  pro  animabus 
filiorum  et  filiarum.”  There  were  also  in  it 
the  twelve  apostles  and  seven  deeds  of  charity 
painted  on  glass.  There  now  remains  but  two 
heads,  and  a few  small  fragments  of  the  origi- 
nal pictures  in  this  once  “ sumptuous  win- 
dow.”  There  has  been  an  attempt  made  to 
introduce  some  modern  painting  on  glass  into 
the  centre  of  this  window,  but  it  is  very  badly 
executed. 

The  east  division  of  this  edifice  seems  to 
have  undergone  so  many  repairs  as  to  retain 
few  marks  of  its  original  formation.  There 
are  three  narrow,  plain,  unassuming  windows, 
with  two  mullions  bisected  at  the  top  in  the 
pointed  style,  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave, 
and  four  similar  ones  on  the  north  side,  which 
are  doubtless  parts  of  the  original  building. 
Specimens  of  the  plain,  square,  upright  but- 
tress, are  also  still  attached  to  the  north  side  of 
the  nave  and  to  both  of  the  transepts.  The 
windows  in  the  choir  are  larger,  and  orna- 
mented at  the  top  by  a quatrefoil.  The  large 


window  in  St.  Mary’s  porch,  and  some  others, 
are  on  a more  expansive  scale,  and  portioned 
out  with  mullions  and  ornamented  heads,  and 
diversified  by  horizontal  decorated  transoms ; 
they  belong  to  a later  period.  The  windows 
in  the  clerestory,  with  their  ungraceful  obtuse 
arched  tops,  are'  quite  modern  and  foreign  to 
the  general  character  of  the  building. 

In  1734,  Sir  Walter  Blackett  built  over  the 
vestry  a “ handsome  modern  house ,”  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  books  of  Dr.  Thomlinson  and 
other  benefactors.  The  style  of  this  erection 
but  ill  accords  with  the  Gothic  fabric  to  which 
it  is  so  awkwardly  appended,  but  at  the  time  of 
its  erection  very  few  had  cultivated  a taste  tor 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  windows  of 
the  choir  in  the  line  of  this  building  were  ne- 
cessarily blocked  up,  but  the  want  of  light  is 
partly  supplied  by  a dome  light  in  the  roof  of 
the  south  aisle.  , 

The  font  of  this  church  stands  in  the  north 
transept.  It  is  of  a simple  form,  but  has  a 
most  magnificent  and  very  lofty  cover  or  ca- 
nopy, of  very  delicate  and  curious  workman- 
ship. It  is 'supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
Robert  Rhodes,  the  builder  of  the  steeple; 
which  conjecture  is  very  probable,  not  only 
from  the  airy  elegance  of  the  design,  but  also 
from  his  arms  being  sculptured  upon  the  basin ; 
the  arms  are  “ parted  per  fess,  gules  and  azure  ; 
in  chief  is  a greyhound  current,  and  in  base 
three  annulets.  'There  is  likewise  quartered 
with  this  coat  argent  a chevron  gules,  between 
three  rooks,  or,  within  a border  engrailed, 
supposed  to  be  the  coat  of  Agnes,  wife  ot 
Robert  Rhodes.”  These  arms  have  been 
formerly  coloured.  On  Thursday,  July  Ibtb, 
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forms  an  ogee  curve,  and  is  crocketted.  The 
lantern,  surmounted  by  a lofty  and  -well-pro- 
portioned pinnacle,  and  ornamented  with 
crockets,  which  terminates  with  a noble  vane, 
“ finishes  this  unexampled  and  extraordinary 
building.” 

This  beautiful  steeple  is  193  feet  6 inches 
high.  The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  battlements  117  feet  9 inches,  and  to 
the  bottom  of  the  lantern  138  feet  6 inches. 
The  masonry  is  executed  in  the  bold  manner 
of  the  Associated  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  ; 
most  of  the  stones  are  such  as  the  workmen 
might  have  carried  under  their  arms  : the  tall, 
stately,  and  elegant  pinnacle  at  the  top  is  hol- 
low within,  and  built  with  stones  only  four  in- 
ches in  breadth ! The  other  pinnacles  are 
also  remarkably  light  and  ingeniously  con- 
structed ; the  lateral  pressure  at  the  butment 
of  the  intersecting  arches,  is  counteracted  by 
two  strong  oak  beams,  which  are  preserved  by 
being  covered  with  lead.  Indeed,  in  every 
part,  the  skill,  science,  and  ingenuity  of  the 
architect  are  manifest,  and  the  whole  appears 
to  be  the  creation  of  a rich  and  refined  fancy, 
corrected  by  scientific  and  mathematical  prin- 
ciples. 

The  steeple  is  plainly  a superstructure 
raised  upon  the  original  tower,  which  appears 
to  have  had  a battlement  of  open  stone-work 
and  embrasures.  Some  have  ascribed  the 
building  of  the  steeple  to  David,  king  of  Scot- 
land, who  resided  here  about  the  year  1135,  but 
the  style  of  the  architecture  is  alone  a suffi- 
cient refutation  of  this  conjecture,  for  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  distinctive  lineaments  of  the  mode 
which  obtained  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  This  adds  to  the  probability  of  the 
opinion  espoused  by  Brand,  who  thinks  it  was 
raised  by  Robert  Rhodes,  who  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  was  a most  munificent 
friend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  great  tutelar  Saint 
of  the  diocese,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
churches  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  he 
resided  ; his  arms  are  on  the  ceiling  under- 
neath the  belfry,  and  this  inscription,  “ Orate 
pro  anima  Roberti  Rhodes.”  The  corporation 
hare  been  charged  with  the  reparation  of  this 
steeple  from  time  immemorial.” — History  of 
Newcastle. 

A Young  C.  B. 


The  tower,  which  stands  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  measures  at  the  outside  of  the  base 
36  feet  9 inches  by  35  feet ; it  is  substan- 
tially built  and  of  elegant  proportions.  From 
the  base  to  the  battlements  it  is  divided  into 
three  separate  parts  or  stories.  The  first  or 
lower  story  is  the  west  entrance  to  the  church. 
The  large  window  above  the  door  is  boldly  or- 
namented with  tracery,  and  the  mullions 
strengthened  with  transoms.  The  second  story 
has  one  small  window,  handsomely  turned  and 
divided  by  a single  mullion  with  small  pointed 
heads ; from  the  ground  to  this  story  rise  but- 
tresses of  three  sides.  The  third  story  being 
set  within  the  lower  ones  gives  the  tower  at  a 
short  distance  a pyramidical  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance ; at  the  angles  of  this  story  are  flat 
buttresses  rising  over  the  battlements  and  rest- 
ing against  the  turrets;  they  are  tastefully  ter- 
minated by  a human  figure  on  a bracket. 
Each  side  of  the  tower  is  divided  into  two 
equal  spaces,  by  a delicate  buttress  which 
rises  up  square  to  the  battlements,  and  tben  by 
the  contrivance  of  a little  arch  is  canted  off, 
forming  a small  octagonal  turret.  The  sides 
of  the  tower  by  this  buttress  are  divided  into 
two  equal  spaces,  each  of  which  contains  a 
large  unglazed  window,  through  which  the 
sound  of  the  bells  passes  ; these  windows  are 
of  elegant  proportions,  with  rather  a flat-point- 
ed arch  head  divided  into  compartments  by  a 
mullion,  and  the  height  by  a transom,  each 
ornamented  with  quatrefoil  turns.  The  tower 
terminates  with  perforated  battlements. 

Eight  turrets  and  pinnacles  of  matchless 
elegance  rise  from  the  angles  and  sides  of  the 
tower ; the  pinnacles  are  crocketted,  and  each 
finishes  with  a lofty  vane,  ornamented  with 
fleur-de-lis  at  the  angles  and  sides.  The  an- 
gular turrets  are  considerably  larger  and 
higher  than  those  of  the  sides  ; from  their  base 
spring  four  segments  of  arches,  elegantly 
curved  and  cut  into  mouldings  : at  their  inter- 
section, twenty  feet  above  the  battlements, 
they  support  a very  elegant,  lofty,  square  lan- 
tern, which  has  an  open  window  on  each  side, 
divided  by  a mullion  and  a cross  bar.  There 
are  small  buttresses  at  the  angles  surmounted 
by  ornamented  pinnacles,  each  of  Avhich  sup- 
ports a vane ; from  the  great  bows  rise  small 
buttresses,  which  form  an  additional  support 
to  the  lantern,  by  which  means  the  upper  line 


1818,  there  was  placed  above  the  high  altar 
and  underneath  the  great  eastern  window  a 
valuable  painting  by  Tintoretto  ; the  subject, 
Jesus  Christ  washing  his  apostles’  feet;  but  the 
light  does  not  shew  it  to  advantage.  This  in- 
teresting picture  was  presented  to  the  church 
by  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart. 

THE  STEEPLE. 

This  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  admired 
structures  that  adorn  our  island.  It  exhibits 
an  originality,  boldness,  and  magnificence 
which  renders  it  an  architectural  prodigy ; 
viewed  at  a distance,  the  whole  combines  to 
produce  one  grand  effect ; and  examined  closely 
and  in  detail,  the  happy  application  of  the 
principles  of  arcuation,  of  thrust,  and  of  pres- 
sure to  every  part,  excites  the  greatest  sur- 
prise and  delight.  The  ornaments  also, 
though  simple,  are  appropriate  and  significa- 
tive. All,  indeed,  must  concur  in  admiring  the 
refined  taste  and  consummate  judgment  of  the 
architect,  who,  without  any  servility  of  imita- 
tion, has  produced  this  triumph  in  English  art, 
which  rivals  in  execution,  and  surpasses  in  in- 
genuity, the  proudest  edifices  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.|| 


II  “ No  ideas  of  the  elegance  of  the  design  of  the  forgotten 
architect,  or  lightness  of  the  execution  of  the  masonry  of  the 
pinnacle,  or  upper  part  of  this  steeple,  can  be  conveyed  by 
descriptions  01  the  pen.” — Brand. 

“ The  tower  of  St.  Nicholas’  Church  is  very  justly  the 
boast  of  the  inhabitants.” — Pennant. 

“ It  must  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  an  uncommon 
specimen  of  ingenuity  and  taste.” — Gent.  Mag. 

“ It  is  a fabric  in  my  opinion  the  most  beautiful  that  exists 
in  the  world  ; which  surpasses  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Saladin  at  Jerusalem, 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  even  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens.”— Extract  from  a letter  by  the  late  Rev. 
Joseph  Dacre  Carlyle,  to  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  vide  G.  Walhcim’s  letter,  in  No.  15,  of  The  Builder. 

“A  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  says,  on  the 
authority  of  an  inhabitant  of  Newcastle,  ‘ A deep  drain  has 
been  recently  made  so  close  to  the  steeple,  as  to  cause  the 
foundation  to  give  way  by  which  a considerable  crack  has 
been  occasioned,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  endangers  its 
•afetv  daily,’ — Vol.  lxxxiii.,  May  1813.  This  is  denied  in 
a subsequent  number;  and  the  alarmist  is  accused  of  in- 
dulging himself  ‘ with  the  superb  idea  of  what  a tremen- 
dous crash  the  steeple  would  make  should  it  ever  fall.’ 
There  are,  however,  many  cracks  in  the  pillars  and  the  roof 
underneath  the  tower  which  have  been  plastered  over,  but 
they  are  not  of  that  magnitude  to  occasion  any  serious  ap- 
prehensions for  the  safety  of  this  lofty  erection.”— Hist,  of 
Newcastle.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  for  it  was  after- 
wards found  to  be  necessary  to  build  immense  buttresses  for 
the  support  of  the  steeple,  which  were  ably  and  ingeniously 
executed,  underthe  direction  of  Mr.  John  Dobson,  architect. 


SOMERTON  CHURCH,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The  small  town  of  Somerton  is  situate  about 
|325  miles  from  London : it  is  surrounded  by 
: (beautiful  scenery,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
d tit  used  to  be  visited  by  royalty  at  one  time, 
band  several  Saxon  monarchs  have  held  their 


courts  there.  The  castle  of  Somerton,  in  which 
John,  King  of  France,  was  confined  after  his 
removal  from  that  of  Hereford,  a.d.  887,  was 
plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  rebuilt.  The  church,  of  which 


we  have  given  an  engraving,  is  very  peculiar, 
having  an^octagonal  tower,  with  six  bells.  The 
town  of  Somerton  has  only  five  streets,  con- 
taining 251  houses,  mostly  built  of  the  blue- 
stone  from  the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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OUR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  NEW  BUILDING  ACT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — As  to  the  principle  upon  which  payment 
for  party  walls  may  be  established. 

Take  14  Geo.  3,  cap.  78,  sec.  41.  The  builder 
of  a party  wall  is  to  be  reimbursed  for  half  the  cost, 
according  to  the  rate  of  the  adjacent  building,  by 
the  owner,  who  is  entitled  to  the  improved  rent  of 
such  adjacent  building. 

It  is  so  admitted  on  all  hands  that,  in  practice, 
this  enactment  has  wrought  injustice  so  incredible, 
that  it  is  better  to  bury  all  in  oblivion,  lest  human 
nature  should  despise  itself ; yet  may  it  well  be  that 
the  principle  is  right,  and  only  the  practice  wrong. 

Take  clauses  111  and  112  of  the  Bill.  When 
all  charges  are  valued  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  the 
official  referees,  and  approved  by  them  ; and  when 
the  costs,  as  ascertained,  have  been  paid  by  the 
owner  upon  whom  the  payment  shall  have  fallen, 
he  is  to  “ call  upon  all  other  persons  interested  in 
the  premises,  as  freeholders,  copyholders,  ground 
landlords,  lessors,  lessees,  and  the  like,  but  not 
upon  yearly  tenants,  or  tenants  at  will,  to  con- 
tribute a due  proportion,  according  to  the  covenants 
of  the  several  leases  or  agreements  between  them, 
calculated  according  to  both  time  and  amount” 
and  if  all  the  interested  parties  cannot  agree,  then 
the  official  referees  are  to  award  between  them. 

As  to  the  words  “ according  to  the  covenants  of 
the  several  leases  or  agreements  between  them,” 

I can  only  suppose  that  they  mean  the  ordinary 
repairing  covenant,  for  if  “ party  walls,”  be  spe- 
cially mentioned,  there  is  nothing  for  the  referees  to 
decide  ; the  lease  settles  the  question.  But  as  the 
word  “ time”  may  mean  the  original  term 
granted,  or  the  term  unexpired,  and  “ amount” 
may  mean  that  of  the  bill  of  costs,  or  the  rent 
actually  paid,  or  the  clear  profit  made,  some  inter- 
preter may  be  needed. 

Although  so  excessively  indefinite  in  its  wording, 
this  provision,  upon  the  face  of  it,  appears  to  be  so 
perfectly  equitable,  that  it  is  requisite  to  bestow 
some  care  in  justifying  dissent  from  it,  and  to  shew 
that,  although  apparently  just,  and  fully  intended 
to  be  so,  it  would  not  only,  in  some  cases,  be 
grossly  unjust,  but  it  would  also  be  quite  imprac- 
ticable to  carry  it  out  satisfactorily. 

It  would  be  requisite  to  consider  all  the  various 
ways  in  which  house  property  may  be  let  or  held, 
did  time  and  space  admit ; but  a few  instances  will 
serve  to  shew  the  unworkable  state  of  the  clause. 
As  it  would  be  choked  off  at  once  by  any  especial 
provision  in  a lease  as  to  “ party  walls”  by  name, 

I can  only  take  it  as  applicable  to  the  express  or 
implied  covenants  to  repair,  and  to  surrender  in 
good  rej^air ; but  I may  remark  that,  before  this 
clause  shall  pass  into  law,  some  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed limitation  must  be  introduced,  for  that,  as 
it  now  stands,  it  is  to  apply  to  all  cases,  including 
not  only  the  rebuilding  of  party  walls,  but  the  sub- 
stitution of  party  walls  for  ancient  wooden  parti- 
tions, and  even  the  reparation  of  party  walls  ; and 
this  is  the  more  needful,  as  the  rebuilding  or  repa- 
ration may  take  place  in  very  many,  perhaps  in 
most,  cases  of  old  property,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  parties  who  may  have  to  pay  the  most. 

As  to  the  ways  in  which  house  property  may  be 
held. 

The  freeholder,  having  built  or  inherited  house 
property,  lets  it  to  an  annual  tenant,  at  rack-rent. 
Here  the  freeholder  is  clearly  liable  to  pay  for  the 
half  party  wall. 

The  freeholder  lets  it  upon  lease,  at  a full  rent, 
but  less  than  rack-rent,  the  lessee  engaging  to  repair 
and  to  return  it  in  tenantable  repair.  Here  the 
freeholder  is  clearly  liable,  because  that  the  repara- 
tion of  a party  or  other  wall  is  not  merely  tenant- 
able,  but  substantial  reparation. 

The  freeholder  lets  it  upon  lease  for  a term  of 
years,  the  lessee  engaging  to  put  it  into  complete  re- 
pair, and  to  return  it  in  complete  substantial  repair. 
Here  the  landlord  lets  it  at  a modified  rent,  more  or 
less  proportioned  to  the  state  of  reparation.  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  which  landlord  and  lessee 
should  each  contribute  a due  proportion,  “ calcu- 
lated according  both  to  time  and  amount.”  Yet 
in  this,  one  of  the  very  simplest  of  all  cases,  there 
may  be  the  most  annoying  complication. 

What  are  the  due  proportions  ? 

The  house  may  be  thirty,  dr  three  hundred  years 
old  (for  there  are  such  strange  things  yet)  when 
leased.  It  may  have  been  originally  well  built  or 
badly  built,  or  of  good  or  bad  materials  ; and  the 
house  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  old  may  really 
be  more  substantial  than  one  of  thirty  years  (as 
witness  Crosby  Hall,  which  was  built  in  1466, 
upon  a ninety-nine  years  lease.  It  may  have  been 
upon  a good  or  bad  foundation  ; it  may  have  failed 
wholly  on  account  of  originally  bad  foundation,  or 
of  foundation  originally  sufficient,  but  rendered  in- 
sufficient by  sewerage  or  other  public  works,  drain- 
ing water  out  of  boggy  earth,  or  drawing  off 
running  sand ; or  it  may  have  failed  in  consequence 


of  operations  carried  on  by  a neighbour,  or  even  by 
the  lessee  himself,  who  may  have  excavated  for  the 
planting  of  machinery,  or  may  have  carried  on  a 
manufacture  or  business  which,  by  jarring  the 
house,  and  keeping  it  in  constant  tremor,  gradually 
but  certainly,  as  with  a battering-ram,  has  disin- 
tegrated the  mortar. 

Age  at  least  ought  then  to  be  one  of  the  elements 
of  a calculation  according  to  time. 

Condition,  at  the  time  of  leasing,  and  cause  of 
defect,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  clause,  yet  may 
they  be  of  a large  consequence  in  attaining  a right 
understanding,  and  coming  to  a righteous  decision 
in  every  case. 

Even  if  age  were  excluded  from  the  computation 
according  to  time,  there  would  still  have  to  be 
considered  the  original  length  of  lease,  and  the 
portion  yet  unexpired.  To  which  do  the  words 
apply  ? Is  the  original  term  the  right  basis,  or  the 
unexpired  term  ? This  is  not  specified  by  the  Bill ; 
and  if  it  were,  by  what  rule  of  proportion  are  the 
respective  amounts  payable  by  freeholders  and  les- 
sees to  be  ascertained  ? The  right  proportions  de- 
jending  much  upon  the  original  length  of  lease, 
mposing,  as  a moral  obligation,  greater  or  less 
amount  of  responsibility  upon  a lessee  ; for,  it  can 
scarcely  but  be  conceded,  that  a lessee  of  sixty 
years,  seven  of  which  are  unexpired,  stands  in  a 
very  different  situation  from  him  of  twenty-one 
years,  seven  of  which  are  unexpired  ? 

Next  there  would  have  to  be  considered  the  pro- 
portion according  to  rent.  A premium  or  foregift 
may  or  may  not  have  been  given  for  the  lease.  A 
large  or  small  sum  may  have  been  expended  in  re- 
paration, alteration,  or  extension.  It  may  have 
been  leased  at  two-thirds,  or  one-third,  or  even 
one-tenth  of  a fair  rack-rent,  either  in  Considera- 
tion of  its  state  of  reparation,  or  of  premium  paid  : 
or,  in  consequence  of  the  freeholder  choosing  rather 
to  have  a responsible  lessee,  at  a comparatively 
small  rent,  than  a doubtful  one,  at  a higher  rent. 

I take  it  that  the  ready  reply  is — the  rack-rent 
must  be  the  basis  of  calculation ; and  the  free- 
holder be  charged  in  due  proportion  to  what  he  re- 
ceives, the  lessee  paying  the  remainder  ; but  the 
clause  does  not  so  state  ; nor,  if  it  did,  do  I yet  see 
that  such  a provision  could  fairly  be  adjusted  to  the 
cases  of  reparation  done,  or  of  premium  paid. 

And,  Sir,  if  we  add  to  these  perplexities  a consi- 
deration that  the  freeholder  may  be  the  absolute 
possessor ; or,  he  may  hold  it  for  life  only,  the 
estate  being  entailed ; or,  he  may  hold  it  only  for 
his  own  life,  or  that  of  his  wife,  and  after  the  death 
of  either  it  may  pass  to  others  whom  he  neither 
knows  nor  cares  for ; — and,  that  the  lessee  may 
hold  it  for  years  certain ; or  for  years  contin- 
gent upon  an  uncertainty,  as  in  cases  of  lease 
for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  or 
other  periods,  at  the  will  of  either  lessor,  or 
lessee,  or  both ; or,  for  his  own  life,  or  for  that 
of  another  ; or  for  joint  lives,  or  for  the  shortest  or 
longest  of  three  or  more  lives  : — I almost  think  that 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that,  even  in  this,  appa- 
rently one  of  the  simplest  of  all  cases,  the  clause 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  worked  out. 

If  we  add  to  these  the  no  uncommon  cases,  in  old 
property  at  least,  of  one  house  being  built  upon 
separate  freeholds,  or  part  freehold,  part  copyhold, 
part  leasehold,  or  held  by  one  or  more  lessees  upon 
different  rates  and  lengths  of  teuure ; and  superadd 
to  these,  all  the  strange  involutions  of  church  and 
collegiate,  and  corporation,  and  trust,  and  litigated 
property ; of  leases  renewable  at  fines  certain,  or 
customary,  or  uncertain ; for  ever,  for  certain 
periods  to  be  attained  by  successive  renewals,  or  for 
no  certain  period ; of  reversionary  leases,  of  con- 
current leases ; of  all  the  varieties  and  subdivisions 
of  underleases  ; of  mortgages,  of  bankruptcies,  of 
insolvencies ; of  rents  in  money,  of  rents  in  corn, 
or  other  provisions  ; there  will  be  such  a glorious 
hash,  that  either  the  official  referees  can  make  no 
award  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  it  must  be  set  aside  upon 
the  ground  of  uncertainty,  when  Law  and  Equity 
will  clap  their  bloated  sides  : for,  I take  it  that 
even  an  Act  of  Parliament  cannot  make  an  unjust  or 
ill-grounded  award  of  three  mystified  men  “ final,” 
while  the  decrees  of  a Lord  Chancellor  are  open  to 
appeal. 

Again.  The  clause  provides  that  ground  land- 
lords are,  among  others,  to  be  chargeable  with  a 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  pulling  down,  securing, 
repairing,  and  rebuilding  party  walls,  party  arches, 
and  party  fence  walls,  or  other  parts  of  houses  or 
buildings. 

Just  remarking  that  the  words  “other  parts” 
may  include  all  parts  of  the  whole  building,  I will 
endeavour  concisely  to  shew  that  grotfnd  landlords, 
(taking  that  term  in  its  obvious  meaning,  the  owner 
of  the  soil  which  has  been  let  upon  building  leases), 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  compact  between  them 
and  their  lessees,  cannot  justly  be  chargeable  with 
any  portion  of  the  expense  of  rebuilding  or  repairing 
party  walls,  any  more  than  with  any  other  repara- 
tion. 

The  landowner,  having  no  floating  cash  to  ex- 
pend in  building,  or,  unable  to  attend  to  the  ma- 


nagement of  house  property,  but  desirous  of  in- 
creased income  for  himself,  and  to  make  fair  pro- 
vision for  his  descendants,  leases  his  land  to  a 
builder,  who  has  capital  at  command,  and  who  can 
profitably  hold  and  well  look  after  houses. 

The  object  of  the  lessee  is  to  expend  his  capital 
advantageously,  that  is,  to  obtain  from  it  a return 
so  much  larger  than  the  market  rate  of  interest  for 
money  lent  as  will  compensate  him  for  the  addi- 
tional risk  of  loss  and  trouble  of  management,  and 
enable  him,  by  laying  by  such  surplus  interest  half- 
yearly,  to  recover  the  capital  originally  expended, 
within  some  reasonable  number  of  years.  After 
that  period  all  rent  beyond  the  ground -rent  i3 
clear  profit,  an  annuity  for  himself  and  bis  descen- 
dants, until  the  termination  of  the  lease,  when  the 
landowner,  coming  into  possession,  ceases  to  hold 
ground-rents,  becomes  a house  owner,  and  no 
longer  lets  upon  building,  but  upon  repairing 
leases. 

A very  little  consideration  will  shew  that  the  very 
essence  of  the  original  compact  between  these  two 
men,  as  honest  men  and  men  of  business  must  be, 
that  the  lessee,  who  covenants  to  build  houses  in 
that,  covenants  also  to  leave  houses,  not  ruins,  or 
heaps  of  rubbish  upon  the  land ; and  such  being 
the  essential  element  of  the  original  compact  be- 
tween men  equally  well  disposed,  there  really  needs 
not  a syllable  about  reparation  in  such  a lease. 
Indeed,  I fancy  that  nothing  short  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  for  some  assumed  public  good,  setting 
aside  the  common  law  of  right  and  wrong,  could 
justify  a court  of  judicature  in  taking  any  other 
view  of  the  question  : — it  would  be  a perversion  of 
justice. 

If  this  be  so, — if  houses,  that  is  habitable  places, 
are  to  be  left  upon  the  land,  they  must  be  left  in  a 
safely  habitable  state ; and,  with  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  their  age,  they  must  be  substantial,  or  they 
will  not  be  safely  habitable  : and,  if  so,  I conceive 
the  necessary  conclusion  must  be,  that  the  lessee, 
who  by  the  essence  of  the  original  compact  is  bound 
to  leave  houses  substantial  in  comparison  with 
their  age,  is  the  only  person  justly  chargeable  with 
the  cost  of  repairing  party  walls,  as  well  as  all  other 
walls — for  if  they  be  not  sound,  how  can  the  houses 
be  substantial,  or  safely  habitable  ? 

As  a matter  of  necessity,  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
pact with  the  original  lessee,  binds  all  sub -lessees  in 
a like  obligation  to  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

I have,  for  the  sake  of  the  illustration,  mentally 
assumed  that  the  building  term  could  be  so  long,  as 
that  bricks  and  mortar  might  fairly  be  almost  worn 
out ; but,  taking  the  ordinary  run  of  building  leases, 
sixty-three  years,  and  ninety-nine  years  (i.  c.  two 
or  three  generations),  it  is  so  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  any  wall,  honestly  built,  could  by  any 
possibility  short  of  actual  violence  be  ruinous, 
that  I cannot  conjecture  how  any  one  could  think 
of  introducing  the  term  “ground  landlord”  into 
the  clause,  unless  it  be  that,  by  those  words,  not 
the  owners  of  the  soil  but  the  “ owners  of  improved 
ground  rents  ” are  meant. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  carry  on  my  rude  and 
inartificial  inquiry  with  respect  to  them,  for  the 
compact  between  the  lessee,  who  underleases  ground 
only  for  building  upon,  and  the  sub -lessee,  is  so 
exactly  similar  to  that  between  landowner  and 
lessee,  that  if  the  conclusion  be  good  in  one  case, 
it  is  so  in  the  other ; and  if  so,  the  owner  of  im- 
proved ground-rents  is  no  more  liable  to  the  repa- 
ration or  rebuilding  of  party  walls  than  the  land- 
owner. 

Statute  law  may  say  it  shall  be  so,  but  it  will  vio- 
late the  eternal  law  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  term  unexpired,  be  it  long  or  be  it  short,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question.  If  it  be 
short,  the  lessee  has  had  all  the  profit  of  a long  pre- 
ceding term ; if  it  be  long,  he  will  have  a better 
chance  of  repayment ; but,  short  or  long,  the  un- 
swerving principles  of  justice  save  the  landowner 
harmless. 

If  it  were  not  so,  taking  the  old-fashioned  ground- 
rents  of  a pound,  or  ten  pounds  a house,  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  a half  party  wall  might  not  only  sweep 
away  all  rents,  but  leave  the  landowner  in  debt. 

But,  Sir,  there  is  a tether  upon  our  judgment, 
even  in  this  so  obvious  a case.  In  favourite  dis- 
tricts, for  commercial  or  other  purposes,  of  late 
years,  ground-rents  have  so  increased  in  amount,  as 
to  have  become  enormously  disproportioned  to  the 
rack-rents. 

The  common  dictates  of  right  and  wrong  call  in 
such  cases  for  legislative  provision,  because  that 
the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  have  been  over- 
stepped by  the  landowner,  and  he  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  have  the  advantage  of  his  own  wrong. 
However  unwise  people  may  be  to  give  them, 
ground-rents  of  four,  six,  or  eight  guineas  the  foot, 
by  the  year,  are  “ out  of  all  cess ;”  and  land- 
owners  who  gain  so  largely  ought  to  bear  part  of 
the  burthen. 

The  simple  question  is,  what  proportion  would 
be  just  ? but  to  this,  what  answer  can  be  given  ? tor 
even  here  arises  the  difficulty,  that  a practice  has 
sprung  up  of  at  onee  disposing  of  the  property  let 
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it  such  heavy  ground-rents.  Large  capitalists  and 
public  bodies  have  expended  idle  money  in  such 
purchases,  and  given  thirty,  and  even  more,  years’ 
purchase  for  the  real  estate.  They  have  bought 
upon  the  faith  of  the  law  as  it  then  was  and  still 
is,  and  would  it  be  righteous  by  an  after-made 
law  to  depreciate  the  property,  and  to  subject  the 
aurchasers  to  an  unforeseen  liability  ? It  is  true 
hey  bought  with  a consciousness  that  the  ground- 
rents  were  extravagantly  high  ; but  they  gave  heavy 
narket  prices,  based  upon  the  stability  of  those  very 
•ents.  Deriving  no  exorbitant  profit,  they  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  to  be  in  a situation  to  be  visited 
with  an  inequitable  responsibility.  Wearying  as  it 
probably  would  be  to  decide  the  question  equitably, 
here  is  this  consolation,  that  by  leaving  existing 
luildings  exempt  from  any  such  provision  (even 
should  it  be  deemed  prudent  to  render  future 
iwners  of  ground-rents,  which  exceed  some  specific 
proportion  to  the  rack-rent,  liable  to  pay  part  of 
he  cost  of  rebuilding  party  walls),  no  extensive 
larm  can  ensue,  for,  in  all  these  extreme  cases,  it 
rill  be  found  that  the  buildings  arc  unusually  sub- 
tantial,  and  little  liable  to  fail  before  they  fall  into 
he  hands  of  the  freeholders. 

Supposing,  however,  that  this,  or  a similar  strain 
if  observation,  were  not  deemed  convincing,  and 
he  legislature  really  were  to  enact,  that  ground 
Midlords  should  contribute  their  quota  of  the  cost 
if  repairing  and  rebuilding  party  walls  ; it  may  be 
rail  to  test  whether  or  not  it  could  be  carried  into 
Sect.  If  one  house  be  let  at  a fixed  ground-rent, 
t would  not  be  more  difficult,  but  it  might  be 
qually  so  as  in  other  rents,  if  taken  in  proportion 
10th  to  time  and  to  amount,  to  decide  how  much 
he  ground  landlord  ought  to  pay.  But  there  is 
nother  and  a very  common  mode  of  leasing 
;round,  in  which  it  must  utterly  fail ; I mean  that 
n which  the  landowner  leases  a large  plot  to  one 
lerson,  who  either  lays  it  out  in  equal  or  unequal 
dots,  and  lets  it  to  others  at  a higher  rate,  thereby 
aaking  an  improved  ground-rent ; or,  he  lets  off 
iarts  only,  laying  upon  them  the  whole,  or  nearly 
he  whole,  of  the  chief  rent,  and  reserving  for  him- 
elf  the  remainder ; not  indeed  making  an  improved 
ent,  but  doing  equally  well,  in  paying  little  or  no 
;round-rent  for  that  which  he  reserves  for  his  own 
ise. 

As  supposititious  cases  may  always  be  got  rid  of 
>y  the  remark,  that  they  either  never  did,  or  never 
will,  or  never  may  or  can  exist,  and  therefore  need 
lot  be  thought  of,  much  less  legislated  for,  I will 
;ive  you  an  actual  instance  of  such  letting  as,  if  I 
nistake  not,  will  fully  bear  out  my  opinion,  that 
iuch  an  enactment  never  can  be  carried  out,  but 
nust  of  necessity  be  speedily  repealed,  as  wholly 
mpracticable. 

A,  a tenant  for  life,  but  legislatively  empowered 
o grant  building  leases  for  ninety-nine  years,  has 
eased  two  plots  of  ground  to  B for  a premium, 
ind  at  a fair  ground-rent.  Upon  each  of  the  plots 
vas  then  only  one  building  which  could  be  main- 
ained. 

B used  one  plot  in  tliis  wise  : he  for  a premium 
eased  one  piece  to  C,  reserving  only  a long  accus- 
omed  ground-rent  for  the  whole  term  ; he  also 
eased  to  C one  other  piece,  at  a very  small  ground- 
■ent,  for  the  whole  terra,  without  a premium.  He 
igreed  to  lease  unto  D the  remainder  of  the  plot  of 
[round  with  one  old  but  substantial  building  upon 
t.  D laid  it  out,  in  part  for  building,  and  began 

0 build  houses  and  stabling  ; but,  before  complet- 
ng  them,  becoming  embarrassed,  he  sold  his  in- 
erest  therein ; first  so  apportioning  the  ground- 
ents  among  the  houses,  as  to  leave  the  remainder 
learly  free  from  ground  rent.  B,  to  render  the 
mrchasers  secure,  granted  separate  leases  to  E,  F, 
3,  and  H for  a large  portion  of  the  whole  term,  and 
ubject  to  some  very  short  periods,  originally  agreed 
or  by  D to  four  of  his  neighbours,  retained  those 
our  pieces,  which  are  used  as  back  yards  for  the 
muses  of  another  estate,  of  which  he  can  within  a 
ew  years  deprive  them,  shut  up  their  lights,  destroy 
heir  casements,  render  them  incapable  of  being 
rofitably  rebuilt,  should  clause  21  become  law, 
ud  most  seriously  decrease  the  income  of  a trust 
state,  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  a most  im- 
lortant  public  structure. 

1 B used  the  second  plot  in  this  wise  : he  leased  an 
lid  building  thereon,  together  with  an  additional 
iece  of  ground  to  give  it  frontage  and  make  it 
luore  valuable,  to  I,  for  a term  some  years  short  of 
is  own  lease,  and  leased  under  separate  deeds  two 
ither  portions  to  Iv,  who  built  several . houses 
aereon,  and  other  buildings,  some  of  which  K has 
mderleased,  and  others  are  let  to  yearly  tenants. 

’ A is  dead.  He  received  a large  premium  and 
iood  ground -rents.  His  successor,  L,  a stranger 
a blood,  receives  good  ground-rents  only. 

I B,  who  in  part  received  premiums,  and  in  part 
jnproved  ground-rents,  is  dead. 

II  His  representative,  a stranger  in  blood,  receives 
■aly  those  improved  ground-rents  for  several  years, 
ihd  after  their  expiration,  his  representatives  will 

ive  to  receive  the  gross  rents. 


Supposing  that  fire,  flood,  violence,  or  earth- 
quake were  to  shake  the  estate,  so  as  to  render 
either  of  the  party  walls  ruinous,  how  will  it  be 
possible  for  the  official  referees  to  apportion  A’s 
two  ground-rents,  each  of  which  is  for  a whole 
plot,  and  not  for  its  parts,  to  every  individual 
building,  so  as  exactly  to  define  A’s  quantum  of 
intex'est  in  that  building,  and  to  award  his  propor- 
tion of  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  half  party 
walls  ? How,  again,  can  they  divine  exactly  B’s 
liability  with  respect  to  every  subdivision  of  each 
plot,  when  his  interest  in  the  whole  is  but  one 
sum  ? How,  again,  are  they  to  get  at  that  portion 
of  annual  interest  which  ought  to  appertain  to  the 
divided  estates  of  the  two  dead  men,  in  respect  to 
the  premiums  which  they  received,  and  of  which 
their  descendants  receive  the  benefit  ? 

It  is  said  that  North  American  jugglers  can 
swallow  a Papooses  cradle  ; I apprehend  that  our 
legislators  must  far  excel  them  in  adroitness 
if  they  can  make  their  way  cleanly  out  of  such  a 
puzzler  as  this. 

And,  Sir,  I need  not  tell  you,  that  such  cases  as 
these  are  very  far  from  uncommon.  I doubt  not 
that  every  one  of  the  Bedford,  the  Grosvenor,  the 
Portman,  the  Somers,  the  Southampton,  the 
Church,  College,  Hospital,  Corporation,  and  cha- 
ritable trust  estates  of  this  vast  metropolis,  will 
furnish  numerous  instances  of  this  complication. 

I think,  Sir,  I have  now  shewn  that,  if  it  were 
just  to  fix  upon  ground  landlords  a portion  of  the 
cost  of  repairing  and  rebuilding  party  walls,  it 
never  could,  in  practice,  be  accomplished,  and  that 
the  attempt  would  surely  end  in  the  most  inextri- 
cable confusion. 

If  the  existing  law  be  so  inexplicit  in  the  wording 
of  its  enactment  as  not  to  carry  out  the  right  inten- 
tion of  its  makers,  if  the  proposed  law  be,  practi- 
cally, incapable  of  effecting  the  highly  praiseworthy 
object  of  its  promoters,  whose  desire  to  act  up- 
rightly is  manifested  in  every  line,  and  whose  mode 
of  action  is  only  baffled  by  the,  perhaps,  insur- 
mountable difficulty  of  making  one  uniform  rule, 
justly  to  meet  every  variety  of  term  included  in  one 
general  term,  and  every  variation  of  rentgrowingout 
of  one  original  rent,  it  may  not  be  quite  unprofit- 
able to  try  other  suggestions,  having  the  same  ob- 
ject, and  more  or  less  allied  to  both. 

By  whatever  method  it  may  be  proposed  to  at- 
tain the  object,  it  is  quite  clear  that  reparation  and 
rebuilding  are  two  different  things,  and  require 
different  treatment.  Therefore,  to  clear  the  gang- 
way of  matter  extraneous  to  the  main  question,  I 
would  first  suggest  provisions,  that  in  all  cases  where 
premises  are  let  upon  repairing  leases  of  at  least 
twenty-one  years,  the  reparation  of  party  walls 
(and  a proportionate  part  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding 
half  party  walls),  shall  be  held  to  be  included  in 
the  common  covenant  to  repair,  and  the  cost  he 
paid  by  the  lessee  ; — and  that  in  all  cases  of  repair- 
ing-leases of  less  than  twenty-one  years,  the  repara- 
tion of  party  walls  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
common  covenant  to  repair,  but  the  costs  shall  be 
paid  by  the  lessor. 

That  optional  leases  for  seven,  fourteen,  or 
twenty-one  years  shall  class  under  either  head,  as 
the  term  may  stand  when  the  repair  is  done ; that 
is,  if  the  third  seven  years  has  been  entered  upon, 
to  be  taken  at  a twenty-one  years’  lease;  if  only  the 
second  seven  years  be  entered  upon,  then  as  a 
fourteen  years’  lease. 

These  provisions  would  define  the  responsibility 
of  the  lessee,  and  so  far  protect  him. 

I would  next  suggest,  that  the  owner  of  the 
soil  should  be  protected  by  a provision,  that  in  all 
cases  wherein  a lessee  or  sub-lessee  holds,  or  held, 
an  original  term  of  sixty-three  years  or  more,  the 
person  under  whom  he  holds  shall  not  be  chargeable 
with  all,  or  any  part  of,  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the 
whole,  or  any  portion  of,  a half  party  wall. 

I take  sixty-three  years,  or  two  generations, 
because  that  is  no  unfair  building  term. 

It  may  also  be  well  to  provide  that  copyholders, 
and  also  all  lessees  who  hold  leases  renewable  for 
ever  at  certain  periods  and  at  fixed  fines,  shall  be 
considered  as  holding  for  sixty-three  years,  and, 
therefore,  be  chargeable  with  the  cost  of  rebuilding 
half  party  walls. 

That  lessees  who  hold  leases,  renewable  periodi- 
cally, until  some  stipulated  period  of  sixty-three 
years  at  the  least  shall  be  attained,  whether  under 
fines  or  not,  shall  be  considered  as  holding  to  the 
full  extent  of  such  period,  and  be  chargeable  with 
the  cost  of  rebuilding  half  party  walls. 

That  lessees  who  hold  leases  renewable  according 
to  custom,  although  not  for  ever,  at  fines  certain  or 
uncertain,  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  more  than 
half  the  cost  of  rebuilding  half  of  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  a party  wall,  but  shall  be  authorized  to 
retain  the  other  half  out  of  the  fine  at  the  next 
renewal : and,  to  protect  such  a lessee  against  the 
oppressive  demands  which  may,  at  renewals,  be 
made  to  neutralize  his  demand  against  the  lessors, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  provide,  that  no  lessor  shall 
demand,  at  such  renewal,  more  than  the  customary 


rate  of  fine  received  by  himself  or  his  predecessors. 
Or,  as  such  an  enactment  might  be  supposed  seri- 
ously to  affect  church,  collegiate,  corporation,  and 
trust  property,  it  might  be  provided  that  every 
such  lessee  shall  be  held  to  possess,  at  all  times,  a 
legal  claim  to  renewals,  at  the  customary  fines  and 
periods  ; in  which  case  he  may  be  chargeable  with 
the  whole  cost  of  rebuilding  half  party  walls. 

That  lessees  who  hold  for  life  only,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  holders  of  leases  for  twenty-one  years. 

It  is  just  possible  that  some  such  regulations  as 
these  would  provide  approximate  justice  for  the  bulk 
of  owners  and  lessees  ; but  there  is  a class  of  quasi- 
freeholders, those  for  their  own  lives  only,  the  es- 
tate at  their  deaths  passing  to  strangers  in  blood, 
for  whom  I cannot  tell  what  provision  to  suggest. 
Freeholders  for  life  only,  of  an  entailed  estate,  do 
not  need  much  commiseration,  for  that  descen- 
dants of  their  own  blood  will  reap  the  benefit ; but, 
when  the  property  is  to  pass  to  aliens,  it  will  be 
doubly  hard  to  deprive  them,  in  all  probability,  of 
their  whole  living,  to  pay  for  that  from  which  they 
may  derive  no  beneficial  return ; while  the  law 
would  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  preclude  them  from 
granting  leases  for  more  than  twenty-one  years,  so 
as  to  give  the  lessee  such  an  interest  as  would  jus- 
tify the  burthen  being  placed  upon  him.  I feel 
dead  beaten  by  this  difficulty,  and  will  pass  on  to 
the  apportionment  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding  half 
party  walls. 

If  we  take  the  obvious  intention  of  the  present 
law,  to  charge  the  profits  of  the  estate  with  the  bur- 
then— for,  although  obscurity  and  misunderstanding 
have  warped  this  intention  and  wrought  most  cruel 
wrong,  its  framers,  as  honest  men,  could  not  have 
meant  either  the  owner  of  the  house,  or  the  occupier 
holding  an  advantageous  lease,  to  go  free,  and, 
therefore,  must  have  considered  their  words  “ im- 
proved rent,”  legally  to  mean  all  rent  beyond  that 
of  the  bare  soil — one  would  think  it  may  be  pos- 
sible so  to  frame  a measure,  as  that  it  shall,  with- 
out escape,  include  the  houseowner.  If  so,  we 
may  do  much,  he  being  before  protected  from  undue 
responsibility,  by  the  provision  as  to  lessees  of  sixty- 
three  years. 

Suppose  then,  that  to  prevent  persons  escaping 
who  let  at  a low  rate  but  take  a premium,  it  be  pro- 
vided that  in  every  case  wherein  a premium  has 
been  given,  a sum  equal  to  seven  per  centum  upon 
the  amount  of  premium  shall  for  the  purposes  of 
calculation  be  added  to  and  be  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  rent  received  by  him  ; and  also,  that  all 
lessees  who  occupy  shall  be  considered  as  benefi- 
cially interested  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween rack-rent  and  that  which  they  actually 

pay- 

Having  done  this,  let  it  he  enacted  that  an  equal 
part  of  the  total  cost  of  rebuilding  the  half  party 
wall  shall  not  be  apportioned  to  every  pound  of  the 
rack-rent : that  the  sub-lessee,  or  the  person  re- 
ceiving such  rack-rent,  shall,  in  the  first  instance, 
pay  the  whole  sum  ; that  he  shall  be  empowered 
to  recover  from  his  lessor  re-payment  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  rent  he  has  to  pay  to  such  lessor. 

That  each  shall  pay,  and  so  be  authorized  to  re- 
cover, through  the  whole  series,  up  to,  and  including 
the  houseowner,  or  stopping  at  such  lessee  as  should 
hold  an  original  lease  of  sixty-three  years. 

Thus  would  each  pay  only  in  proportion  to  his 
annual  profits,  and  it  would  mercifully  meet  those 
unfortunate  cases  in  which  an  intermediate  lessee 
may  have  made  a losing  bargain,  inasmuch  as  he, 
gaining  nothing,  would  also  pay  nothing,  but  only 
have  to  hand  to  one  that  which  he  would  receive 
from  another. 

I take  it,  that  this  was  meant  to  be  the  case  under 
the  14th  Geo.  3,  cap.  78 : — and,  upon  very  careful 
consideration,  it  does  appear  to  me  the  only  way  in 
which  approximate  justice  can  be  attained.  Strict 
justice  may  be  unattainable  in  every  case,  by  the 
wariest  legislation.  Nor- may  it  in  the  severest 
cases,  really  be  so  unjust  as  at  first  sight  it  may 
appear,  should  it  happen  that  a party  wall  need  to 
be  rebuilt  hard  upon  the  expiration  of  a lease  ; for 
it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  if  the  unexpired  term  be 
short,  the  expired  term,  with  all  its  accumulated 
profits  has  been  long.  At  all  events  that  each  one 
of  a series  should  lose  a part,  is  much  better  than 
that  one  should  lose  the  whole. 

Another  proposition  might  indeed  be  made  to 
this  effect,  taking  time  only  as  the  basis. 

The  lessee  or  sub-lessee  who  held  an  original 
lease  of  sixty-three  years  shall  pay  the  whole  cost  ; 
or  one  half,  if  he  held  only  forty- two  years  ; or  one 
fourth,  if  he  held  for  twenty-one  years ; or  for  the 
plasterer’s,  joiner’s,  mason’s,  painter’s  work,  and 
embellishments,  if  he  held  fourteen  years;  and  for 
painting  and  embellishment  only  for  any  period  less 
than  fourteen  years. 

This  mode  would  work  out  a kind  of  proportion, 
and  its  basis  being  ascertainable  from  deeds,  bears 
with  it  an  imposing  appearance  of  certainty  ; and, 
it  probably  would  neither  be  unjust  nor  unreason- 
able, it  all  lessees  were  equally  gainers  by  their 
leases  ; but  that  is  often  not  the  case,  and  this  mode 
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would  not  afford  that  merciful  relief,™  such  casesof 
loss,  as  would  be  given  by  the  principle  of  pro- 

ceeding  only  upon  the  annual  profits. 

But,  to  attempt  the  scrupulous  exactness  of 
meeting  all  inequalities  of  interest,  by  conjoining 
the  consideration  of  rent  with  that  of  time,  will,  I 
fear,  necessarily  introduce  such  frightful  confusion, 
as  will  mar  the  whole  measure.  It  would  be  de- 
structively just. 

If  it  be  tried,  the  cyphering  books  of  the  official 
referees  will  be  highly  curious  documents,  should 
those  gentlemen  be  compelled  to  work  out  every 
question  in  legible  figures,  and  to  deposit  their  cal- 
culations in  the  public  archives.  The  interesting 
rule-of-thumb  would  be  so  manifest,  so  many  Gor- 
dian knots  would  be  cut,  that  I doubt  exceedingly  if 
any  one  would  dare  write  I,  A.  B.,  Off.  Ref., 
under  the  mysterious  operation. 

I have  herein  attempted,  Sir,  to  discharge  my 
duty  as  a bricklayer’s  boy  and  as  a citizen.  I 
send  it  to  you  with  much  misgiving.  If  I do 
but  succeed  in  inducing  the  strong  and  experienced 
minds  of  practical  men  to  consider  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  with  the  disinterested  object 
of  perfecting  a measure  which  is,  either  for  weal  or 
woe,  of  the  most  vital  consequence  to  the  whole 
property  of  the  metropolis,  they  bringing  to  it 
much  higher  intellectual  powers,  and  far  more 
extensive  information,  will,  I trust,  submit  such 
suggestions  to  the  legislature  as  will  render  the  law 
as  just  and  comprehensive  as  human  effort  can 
make  it. 

If  you  be  not  weary  of  me,  I hope  to  note  down 
a few  more  remarks,  and  shall  probably  take  the 
official  referees  as  next  in  order . 

I beg  to  subscribe  myself,  Sir,  your  very  obedi- 
ent servant,  A Brickbat. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I had  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  your 
magazine  until  last  week,  when  being  engaged  pro- 
fessionally in  a market  town  in  Northamptonshire, 

I happened  to  see  the  prefatory  number  in  a book- 
seller’s shop.  On  my  return  home,  I ordered  the 
entire  set,  and  have  enrolled  my  name  as  a future 
subscriber.  I am  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  and 
execution  of  your  undertaking,  and  shall  feel  happy 
in  becoming  an  occasional  contributor. 

I observe  in  your  11th  publication  some  remarks 
on  the  late  Ringwood  competition  ; in  answer  to 
which  I would  say  that  I myself,  in  conjunction 
with  my  partner,  forwarded  a set  of  designs  for  the 
almshouses  in  question,  which  not  being  accepted, 
were  duly  returned. 

Feeling  desirous  of  knowing  to  whom  the  palm 
was  adjudged,  I wrote  to  Mr.  Garrett,  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  architects  were  referred  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  by  return  of  post  received  the  following 
short  but  prompt  answer  : — 

“ Gentlemen, — The  successful  competitor  is 
Mr.  Fred.  J.  Francis,  251,  Oxford-street,  London.” 

I greatly  admire  your  energetic  proceedings 
with  regard  to  the  gross  abuses  attendant  on  the 
present  subject  of  architectural  competitions,  and 
will  next  week  notice  to  you  another  suspicious 
case  in  which  I have  been  very  recently  engaged. 

As  soon  as  my  professional  duties  will  permit,  I 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  tracings 
or  drawings  of  some  buildings  recently  erected  in 
tills  neighbourhood  under  our  superintendence. 

I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  G.  H. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Your  anonymous  correspondent  who  writes 
on  staircases,  at  page  191  of  The  Builder,  steps 
out  of  his  way  to  correct  what  he  erroneously  thinks 
a mistake  I made  in  the  designation  of  Cornices,  in 
No.  10  of  your  magazine  ; the  following  are  his 
words:  “ As  Mr.  W.  has  shewn  full  entablatures, 

I beg  to  correct  an  error  in  Fig.  2,  No.  10.  It  is 
the  composite  or  Roman  ornament,  but  the  section 
is  out  of  all  character,  as  the  Roman  Cornice  is  at 
all  times  executed  tvilh  modillions,  so  that  (he plan i- 
cere  must  he  level  and  of  greater  projection,  Sfc.” 
Whatever  your  correspondent’s  knowledge  may  be 
in  the  construction  of  staircases,  he  seems  to  be  la- 
mentably deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  architecture, 
and  I would  humbly  request  him  to  refer  to  two 
examples  of  Roman  cornices  in  the  Temple  of  For- 
tuna  Virilis,  and  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  at  Rome, 
besides  numerous  others,  in  the  works  of  Vetruvius, 
Palladio,  Vegnola,  and  DeL’Orme,  when  he  will 
find  that  Roman  cornices  are  executed  both  without 
modillions,  and  what  he  calls  the  plancere  is  not 
level,  as  he  states. 

I should  not  have  noticed  the  ignorant  and  un- 
called-for remarks  alluded  to,  had  I not  been  in- 
fluenced by  a desire  to  establish  architecture  on  a 
firm  and  accurate  basis,  and  to  hear  a person  assert 
that  the  Roman  cornice  is  at  all  times  executed  with 
modillions  is  perfectly  preposterous  ; but  perhaps  it 
may  be  somewhat  excusable  in  a person  who  only 
professes  to  be  a staircase  builder  ; and  trusting 
that  you  will  set  the  matter  right  by  the  insertion  of 


the  above,  in  order  that  a wrong  impression  may 
not  go  abroad, 

I am,  yours  truly, 

George  Walheim. 

June  10,  1843. 

[It  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  us  if 
Mr.  Walheim  had  curbed  his  irascibility  : loss 
of  temper  is  loss  of  reason  ; and  an  architect 
is  not  less  required  to  exercise  good  taste  in 
controversy  than  in  composition.  Let  us  shew 
our  superiority  one  with  another  by  a superior 
example  of  conduct,  especially  in  trying  posi- 
tions ; it  is  in  such  cases  when  the  coolness  of 
a reasoning  being  is  most  wanted  and  is  best 
displayed. — Ed.] 

to  the  editor  of  the  builder. 

Sir Noticing  an  article  in  your  paper  of  last 
week  on  the  use  of  asphalte  for  preventing  the  rising 
of  damps  in  buildings,  in  which  article  it  is  recom- 
mended that  mineral  asphalte  should  be  employed, 

I am  desired  by  the  Directors  of  the  Seyssel 
Asphalte  Company  to  solicit  the  favour  of  your 
inserting  this  letter  in  your  paper,  and  to  state  that 
the  works  of  this  company  are  all  executed  with 
mineral  asphalte,  brought  from  the  mines  of  Pyri- 
mont  Seyssel,  and  that  wherever  this  material  is 
properly  applied  it  will  be  found  to  accomplish  that 
desirable  object. 

I am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  Farrell,  Sec. 

Stangate  Asphalte  Depot,  13th  June,  1843. 

P.S. — The  basements  of  the  houses  should  also 
be  paved  with  asphalte  ; the  article  merely  refers  to 
the  ground  line  of  brickwork. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sxr, — While  so  much  has  been  done  and  is  still 
doing  to  improve  London,  in  the  way  of  widening 
streets,  and  substituting  for  narrow  and  tortuous 
thoroughfares,  straight  and  spacious  openings,  has 
it  never  occurred  to  you  that  there  ought  to  exist 
somewhere  some  prudent  and  limited  control  oyer 
the  laying  out  of  the  streets,  &c.,  of  the  new  dis- 1 
tricts  now  being  added  on  almost  all  sides  of  the 
town  ? 

This  subject  was  brought  strongly  to  my  mind 
while  passing  the  other  day  through  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  Paddington  estate,  when  I saw  houses 
five  and  six  stories  high,  in  streets  little  more  than 
twenty  feet  wide  between  the  kirb  stones  of  the 
footways,  and  having  also  footpaths  and  areas  so 
that  the  houses  are  not  more  than  fifty  feet  from 
front  to  front.  The  thoroughfares,  too,  are  in  many 
instances  far  from  being  direct  and  simple,  but  are 
through  short  and  confused  turnings. 

It  is  true  some  parts  of  this  estate  are  laid  out 
and  built  with  much  taste,  but  in  much  of  it  there 
is  cause  for  deep  regret,  that  there  is  not  some  such 
control  in  existence  as  I have  hinted  at  above. 

Should  you  think  the  subject  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  to  entitle  this  note  to  a place  in  your 
somewhat  interesting  work,  The  Builder,  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  way  to  obtaining 
what  seems  to  be  so  much  needed. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Romulus. 

June  10th,  1843. 


THE  RING  OF  ADEL  PORCH. 


TO  the  editor  of  the  builder. 

Sir,— I take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  you  a 
sketch  of  the  very  curious  iron  door-ring  in  the 
door-way  of  Adel  church ; it  is,  I believe,  as  old  as 
the  porch  itself,  and  affords  an  instance  of  the  atten- 
tion our  forefathers  paid  even  to  trifles.  If  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  views,  I shall  be  very  happy  to 
send  you  up,  from  time  to  time,  for  insertion  in 
your  excellent  journal,  sketches  of  various  details 


from  old  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood — particu-  j) 

larly  from  Kirkstall  Abbey,  some  of  the  Norman  i 
work  of  which  is  very  fine,  and  I think  will  please  1 
you.  If  (without  neglecting  my  own  business,  which 
I cannot  afford  to  do)  I can  in  any  way  afford  you  1 
any  assistance,  or  in  any  way  promote  the  success  of  | 
your  publication,  I shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  and 
am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, ' 

N.  Compton, 

Leeds,  Jan.  5,  1843.  Architect. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Dear  Sir, — I was  much  amused  in  perusing  an 
article  extracted  from  the  “ Artisan”  in  No.  14  of 
The  Builder,  headed  the  “ Philosophy  of  Ar- 
chitecture,” in  which  the  author  indulges  in  some 
odd  flights  regarding  the  erection  of  a building  em-  1 
bellished  with  immense  statues  the  height  of  the  Lon- 
don monument,  supporting  a dome  twice  the  size  of  : 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  writer  seems  to  urge  that  I 
the  best  mode  of  addressing  the  devotees  of  religion 
is  through  the  medium  of  statues  of  the  human  and  j 
other  forms  on  an  extremely  colossal  size.  This,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  so  far  good,  as  regards  a 
heathen  and  idolatrous  people,  and  so  far  was  re- 
cognized in  Ancient  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome, 
&c.,  but  to  what  extent  this  theory  would  be  suc- 
cessful now  that  religion  is  on  a different  and  better  I 
foundation,  we  are  not  prepared  to  determine,  j 
Certainly,  the  unurned  remains  of  such  statues  as 
Osiris  and  Isis  in  Egypt,  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
and  the  Diana  of  the  Greeks,  are  truly  startling 
objects,  and  might  subdue  the  souls  of  idolatrous 
beholders,  but  we  must  contend  that  the  effect  on 
the  Christian  spectator  is  of  a different  character. 
The  Christian  looks  further  than  the  mere  investi-  * 
gation  of  statues,  however  gigantic — he  looks  for- 
ward to  an  invisible  and  all-powerful  omniscient  and 
benevolent  Creator,  of  whom  sculpture  fails  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea.  The  image  of  the 
Christian's  religion  is  in  his  mind,  and  that  mind  is 
not  to  be  worked  upon,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  be 
worked  upon,  except  by  the  intercourse  of  the  in- 
tellectual senses.  We  must  confess,  notwithstand- 
ing, that  external  objects,  as  the  writer  observes, 
have  the  effect  of  subduing  the  spirit,  and  may  tend 
to  prepare  the  mind  for  high  emotions  and  re- 
ligious feelings  ; but  we  certainly  must  contend  that 
his  proposition  as  to  statues  to  the  magnitude  he 
describes,  would  not  produce  the  effect  he  antici- 
pates ; and  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  we  beg  A 
respectfully  to  differ  from  the  writer,  having  ever  con-  1 
sidered  the  column  as  the  only  legitimate  supporter 
of  the  entablature  ; and  he  may  increase  the  size  of 
his  column  if  he  chooses  to  the  extent  of  the  London 
Monument,  but  we  still  argue  that  the  adaptation 
of  the  statue  as  he  describes  would  be  at  best  a 
failure — at  least  such  is  our  opinion,  founded  on  the 
effect  of  Cariatides  statues  in  general.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding, we  are  open  to  conviction,  if  the 
matter  can  be  elucidated  so  as  to  overturn  our  par- 
ticular notion — our  occupation  ever  having  been  to 
establish  architecture  on  a fair  hasis,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  reject  the  bad,  and  adopt  only  those 
forms  that  are  truly  beautiful,  harmonious,  and 
fitted  to  the  particular  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  also  takes 
another  position,  in  which  he  states,  that  if  any 
great  change  for  the  better  take  place  in  architec- 
ture, it  must  emanate  from  the  artisan  or  the  work- 
shop. 

There  surely  must  be  some  grievous  mistake  here, 
for  on  reviewing  the  history  of  architectural  science 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  pe- 
riod, we  certainly  find  that  the  great  efforts  and 
changes  have  been  effected  by  a class  of  gifted  indi- 
viduals, endowed  with  superior  attainments  above 
their  fellow  men,  and  who  have  stepped  out  of  the 
ordinary  fields  of  enterprize  to  bring  forward  fresh 
and  original  theories  and  inventions  ; and  those  ex- 
traordinary individuals  have  very  rarely,  if  ever,  in- 
deed, belonged  to  the  class  of  artisans,  the  artisan 
having  invariably  been  called  in  to  work  out  the 
ideas  of  the  superior  genius  who  had  chalked  out 
the  way  for  him ; and,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  we  assert  that  the  great  inventions  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  &c.,  were  not  the  production  of  artisans. 
Certainly  Ictimus  was  no  artisan,  Phidias  and  Praxi- 
tiles  were  not,  Vitruvius,  Bramahte,  Buonarotti, 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  were  not  artisans.  No  ! 
they  were  men  of  original  minds,  who  conceived 
great  ideas,  that  were  only  worked  out  by  the  arti- 
san. We  beg  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we 
have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  disparaging  the  arti- 
san, but  we  cannot  agree  to  let  opinions  pass  that  we 
consider  erroneous,  and  to  give  credit  where  credit 
is  due,  namely,  to  those  great  minds  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  extraordinary  works  that  now 
embellish  the  various  nations  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England,  and 
assuredly  they  were  not  of  the  class  of  artisans,  but, 
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intellectually  at  least,  of  a very  superior  order  of 
beings.  So  ends  my  rigmarole;  and,  as  Fraser, 
or  some  of  his  writers,  would  have  said,  “ he  that 
will  not  subscribe  to  its  truth  is  a dissenter  worse 
than  a pagan." 

Yours  very  truly, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  George  Walheim. 

10th  June,  1843. 


DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Dear  Sir, — It  has  often  struck  me  most  for- 
cibly that  the  attempts  of  philanthropic  exertion  for 
alleviating  the  condition  of  the  humbler  classes  of 
society,  have  hitherto  commenced  at  the  wrong  end. 

It  generally  seeks,  by  charitable  aid,  moral  instruc- 
tion, and  religious  education,  to  attempt  to  change 
habits  which  are  too  strongly  confirmed  to  be  al- 
tered by  conviction.  Equally  impotent  is  the  at- 
tempt made  by  juvenile  instruction,  when  the 
objects  of  their  philanthropic  care  are  restored  to 
old  associations  and  habits.  It  is  a truth  too  strongly 
confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that  a great  cause  of  the 
continuous  moral  pollution  of  the  poor,  is  owing  to 
the  great  neglect  paid  by  their  landlords  and  the 
better  classes  to  their  domestic  comforts,  condition, 
and  enjoyments,  and  particularly  to  the  state  of 
their  dwellings,  in  which  so  much  of  their  domestic 
happiness  consists. 

If  one  of  the  chief  arguments  in  support  of  the 
extension  of  public  parks  and  places  of  out-door  re- 
creation, is,  that  the  health,  morals,  and  comfort  of 
the  poor  shall  be  consulted,  how  essential  is  it,  that 
the  counteracting  causes  at  home  may  be  removed  ! 
Contrast  the  personal  appearance  of  the  artizan, 
seeking  such  healthful  recreation  with  his  wife  and 
family  (or  peradventurehis  sweetheart),  not  only  in 
the  glow  of  health,  but  the  pride  of  cleanliness,  and 
the  decorous  competition  in  dress,  with  him  who 
spends  his  leisure  moments  (unhappily  too  few  for 
the  toil-worn  son  of  care  and  labour,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Sabbath)  sequestered  in  this  dirty  abode,  in 
an  atmosphere  laden  with  smoke,  and  impregnated 
with  all  kinds  of  noxious  effluvia,  emanating  from 
the  decomposition  of  every  variety  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substance.  The  one  is  industrious,  pru- 
dent, and  frugal,  whilst  the  other  is,  if  industrious, 
in  all  probability  reckless  and  improvident.  He 
who  finds  enjoyment  in  out-door  recreation  must  of 
necessity  belong  to  the  former,  because  his  wages 
could  not  have  been  squandered,  or  his  wife  and 
family  would  not  have  been  so  well  dressed  ; whilst 
the  latter  having  no  such  inducements  to  attention 
to  personal  appearance,  this  is  neglected,  and  his 
wages  are  probably  spent  in  dissipation,  whilst  he 
possesses  no  stimulus  to  industry.  Apart  from  the 
consolations  afforded  by  religion,  the  appearance  of 
those  who  frequent  the  sacred  sanctuary  is  from  the 
same  cause  very  different  from  those  who  neglect  its 
attendance.  In  either  instance,  however,  follow 
the  individuals  to  their  abodes,  and  view  them  in 
their  domestic  circles.  In  the  one,  every  thing  is  as 
cleanly  as  their  person,  and  in  the  other  as  negligent, 
and  the  comforts  of  their  abodes  denote  that  this  is 
no  small  essential  in  the  distinction.  There  is  no 
person  who  is  not  influenced  by  the  example  of 
either  good  or  evil,  and  the  same  may  be  said  in 
their  exhibition  of  the  pride  of  clothing,  and  their 
desire  of  propriety  and  cleanliness,  when  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  for  its  exhibition. 

The  dwellings  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes  in  London,  and  indeed  in  every  large  town 
in  the  country,  are  in  districts  which  have  long  been 
vacated  by  more  wealthy  tenantry.  These  have  be- 
l come  the  seats  of  manufactories,  diffusing  immense 
i quantities  of  smoke,  to  the  deterioration  of  the  at- 
I mosphere,  but  an  equal  evil  exists  in  their  not  hav- 
i ing  partaken  of  those  improvements  which  have 
l materially  benefited  the  health,  comfort,  and  con- 
I dition  of  their  more  prosperous  neighbours.  The  ' 
propriety  of  ventilation  and  drainage  is  now  univer- 
sally acknowledged ; but  whilst  our  main  streets 
have  benefited  by  such  knowledge,  the  state  of  the 
smaller  ones  has  been  left  unheeded.  Wherever  a 
new  street  has  been  constructed,  attention  has  been 
paid  to  secure  a proper  width,  but  the  poorer  neigh- 
bourhoods are  left  unaltered.  Our  larger  streets 
have  benefited  by  all  the  advantages  of  drainage, 
but  the  smaller  ones  still  remain  the  open  deposi- 
; tories  of  mud,  filth,  and  every  variety  of  garbage, 
decomposing  upon  the  surface,  and  emitting  noxious 
gases,  which  are  either  themselves  the  extensive 
cause  of  epidemic  and  contagious  disease,  or  form 
the  media  of  the  extensive  propagation  and  diffusion 
of  the  most  injurious  miasms.  The  atmosphere  in 
our  larger  streets,  thus  deprived  of  an  extensive 
source  of  its  deterioration,  is  further  purified  by  the 
free  circulation  of  air  through  their  ample  ranges, 
i as  well  as  by  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  with  which  the  streets  are  wa- 
I tered,  whilst  our  smaller  ones  partake  of  neither  of 
I these  advantages.  Whilst  improvements  have  been 
thus  successfully  introduced  to  the  benefit  of  the 
richer  classes,  the  interests  of  the  poorer  have  in 


every  way  been  neglected.  Whilst  every  attention 
has  been  secured  to  the  advantages  and  benefit  of 
the  former'class,  the  latter  has  been  left  exposed  to 
all  the  disadvantages  of  former  days,  when  medical 
jurisdiction  or  chemical  science  was  so  little  known 
or  understood.  It  is  also  obvious  to  all  who  have 
occasion  to  traverse  the  humbler  streets,  that,  al- 
though occupied  by  rate-payers,  the  paving  is  in 
many  cases  equally  neglected. 

But  an  investigation  into  their  abodes  presents 
still  more  striking  contrasts.  The  rich  have  every 
opportunity,  from  the  size  of  their  rooms  and  the 
attendance  of  their  domestics,  to  ensure  their  venti- 
lation and  their  cleanliness,  by  which  their  purity  is 
so  essentially  secured.  The  latter  have  not  the  op- 
portunity of  the  former;  their  limited  rooms  are 
tenanted  by  many  individuals,  breathing  an  atmos- 
phere which  becomes  soon  polluted  from  the  effects 
of  respiration,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the 
noxious  exhalations  given  off  in-  the  various  do- 
mestic processes  performed  in  this  restricted  abode, 
whilst  but  little  facility  is  afforded  for  exercising 
cleanliness  where  leisure  permits  and  inclination 
prompts.  But  equal  to  all  is  the  general  condition 
of  the  water-closets,  which,  from  their  noxious 
state,  countenance  filth,  and  not  unfrequently  en- 
gender disease;  one  of  these  alone  is  frequently 
all  that  is  afforded  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a whole  court  or  district.  I will 
yet  go  a step  lower,  and  point  out  the  condition  of 
those  districts  inhabited  by  persons  who  from  vice 
or  necessity  have  been  reduced  to  the  most  pitiable 
condition  of  all  existence,  and  who  are  compelled  to 
become  denizens  of  the  lowest  spots  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Giles’s,  Saffron-hill,  Seven-dials,  Wentworth- 
street,  Drury-lane,  &c.  In  these  abodes  of  mis- 
fortune, poverty,  and  crime,  the  evils  I have 
alluded  to  are  as  noxious  to  the  unhappy  inmates, 
as  many  of  those  are  to  society.  They  distribute  a 
pestilential  evil  to  the  constitution  as  extensive  as 
the  latter  do  to  the  community.  In  their  lowest 
lodging-houses  (or  indeed  in  superior  ones  of  the 
same  class)  numbers  are  huddled  together  in  one 
room  creating  a most  pestilential  atmosphere  ; and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  no  means  are  afforded  for 
cleanliness.  No  wonder  then  at  the  abject  physical 
appearance  and  state  of  the  wretched  mendicants 
and  paupers,  or  still  more  miserable  creatures  who 
are  incentives  and  inducements  to  vice  and  crime, 
who  daily  issue  from  these  miserable  resorts. 

Amongst  the  most  prominent  objects  to  which 
the  generosity  and  exertion  of  the  philanthropic 
could  be  devoted  at  the  present  time,  there  is  one 
which  I think  might  be  carried  on  very  successfully 
and  with  great  benefit  to  the  poor  ; I allude  to 
providing  them  with  good  houses  or  accommoda- 
tions. This,  which  would  precede  the  march  of 
improvement,  now  so  strongly  insisted  upon,  and 
being  carried  into  effect  by  the  legislature  and 
other  public  bodies  in  our  different  large  towns, 
could  not  fail  to  be  profitable  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view.  It  is  well  known  that  with  all  the  miserable 
accommodation  afforded,  there  are  no  higher  profits 
derived  from  the  rental  of  houses  than  those  inha- 
bited by  the  very  poorest  classes  of  the  community. 
Such  would  not  fail  to  prefer  the  additional  accom- 
modation and  comforts  afforded  in  other  houses, 
and  the  respectability  or  integrity  of  the  tenants 
would  be  ensured  by  making  them  a premium,  as 
in  granting  allotments  to  the  agricultural  labourer 
in  the  agricultural  districts.  Each  apartment  should 
be  commodious,  and  where  new  buildings  are  con- 
structed, or  old  ones  altered  for  the  purpose,  they 
should  be  provided  with  a range  for  all  culinary 
processes,  containing  a boiler  and  oven,  thus  afford- 
ing every  opportunity  for  the  preparation  of  a 
variety  of  food  at  home.  On  each  landing  should 
be  a cistern  with  a water-closet,  so  that  the  cleanli- 
ness and  decency  of  the  inmates  might  be  equally 
consulted.  The  situation  should  be  made  as  airy  as 
possible,  the  walls  behind  the  premises  being  lime- 
washed,  and  it  should  be  made  the  subject  of  fine 
or  dismissal  from  the  tenement,  in  case  of  any 
nuisance  or  impropriety  being  committed.  Each 
room  should  be  supplied  with  one  or  more  cupboards, 
a safe,  and  if  possible  a sink,  and  it  would  add  to 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants  if  outside  the 
windows  (which  ought  to  be  as  large  as  possible) 
there  should  be  placed  a trough  for  planting  seeds, 
or  for  placing  garden  pots  thereon.  The  love  of  the 
garden  seems  indigenous  to  every  mind,  and  nothing 
more  than  its  pursuits  are  more  congenial  to  its 
tranquillity.  Were  the  apartments  let  furnished, 
they  might  be  supplied  with  cheap,  clean,  and  sub- 
stantial furniture  (iron  bedsteads,  for  instance).  A 
convenient  place  should  be  assigned  for  sitting  in, 
much  better  furnished  than  in  the  common  lodging- 
houses,  with  the  requisite  implements  for  cookery, 
as  well  as  means  for  washing  and  cleaning  shoes, 
brushing  clothes,  &c.,  which,  however  frivolous  they 
may  appear,  are  yet  essential  in  constituting  that 
self-dignity  or  honest  pride  by  which  alone  we  can 
expect  to  raise  man  in  his  position  in  society. 
Such  amusements  and  employments  could  not  fail  to 
elevate  the  character  of  man  to  pursuits  very  dif- 


ferent from  the  grovelling  ones  which  now  too  much 
characterize  the  poorer  classes. — Lhave  thus  briefly 
endeavoured  to  point  out  what  I consider  some  of 
the  causes  of  some  of  the  evils  under  which  the 
poorer  classes  suffer,  and  the  removal  of  which 
would  not  fail  to  increase  their  comforts  and  im- 
prove their  social  condition.  Their  adoption  might 
be  ensured  either  by  private  enterprise  or  public 
philanthropy,  and  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality 
might  be  still  further  promoted  by  each  tenement 
having  a small  library  of  well-selected  works,  perio- 
dicals, newspapers,  &c.,  all  of  course  of  a proper 
tendency. 

I would  just  add  a few  observations  upon  what  I 
consider  some  of  the  chemical  actions  on  the  atmos- 
phere from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters 
exposed  to  its  influence.  These  are  sulphuretted, 
carburetted,  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gases  as 
the  chief,  with  perhaps  many  others  of  more  recon- 
dite origin.  They  are  themselves  the  sources  of 
disease,  or  form  media  for  the  diffusion  of  still  more 
powerful  poisons.  They  are  given  off  from  the 
putrefaction  of  various  refuse  substances,  the  accu- 
mulation of  which  ought  therefore  to  be  prevented  ; 
and  this  cannot  better  be  done  than  by  copious  ab- 
lutions, by  which  they  are  washed  away.  Their 
accumulation  in  the  atmosphere  is  prevented  by  a 
proper  access  and  circulation  of  air,  as  well  as  by 
the  genial  storms  and  rains,  which,  disturbing  their 
distribution,  throw  them  down  on  the  ground. 
This,  therefore,  shews  the  importance  of  securing 
ventilation  wherever  possible  ; and  another  source 
of  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  so  generally  distributed  in 
watering  the  streets,  by  which  the  concentration  of 
gaseous  matters  is  prevented,  as  they  are  carried  up 
in  solution  higher  into  the  atmosphere.  A similar 
effect  is  seen  when  rooms  are  scoured,  as  manifest 
from  the  more  wholesome  effects  upon  the  olfactory 
nerves.  The  effect  of  cleanliness  upon  the  body,  in 
securing  health,  personal  comfort,  and  convenience, 
is  well  known.  Thanks  to  the  legislature,  and  the 
general  process  of  public  improvement,  attention  is 
now  being  devoted  to  the  removal  of  many  public 
and  obnoxious  nuisances  and  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses to  which  I may  draw  your  attention  on  a 
future  occasion. 

If  you  consider  the  subject  to  which  I have 
alluded,  one  of  any  public  importance,  I shall  be 
happy  to  give  some  further  suggestions  on  a matter 
which  I consider  of  some  interest. 

I remain,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Abry.  Booth,  Chemical  Engineer,  &c. 
Willow  Cottage,  Putney  Common, 

June  5th,  1843. 


CEMENTS  AND  OTHER  COMPOSITIONS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Dear  Sir, — The  composition  of  the  following 
“Cements  " may  be  known  to  many  of  your  readers, 
but  there  may  be  also  many  that  have  not  seen 
them  ; and  as  some  of  the  cements  have  been  com- 
municated, and  others  extracted,  from  various  au- 
thors at  different  periods,  I thought  it  might  be 
considered  desirable  their  being  published  in  a 
connected  form  in  your  journal.  On  reference  to 
my  note-book,  I find  that  there  are  two  or  three  of 
the  cements  above  a hundred  years  old.  In  con- 
clusion, let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  strength 
that  The  Builder  now  assumes,  and  to  remain, 
Dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  obediently, 

Officinator. 

Hot  Cement. — Take  half  a pound  of  bees’ -wax, 
an  ounce  of  fine  brick-dust,  an  ounce  of  chalk-dust 
or  powdered  chalk ; sift  the  brick-dust  and  chalk 
through  a fine  hair-sieve,  (the  brick  and  chalk  may 
be  beat  in  a mortar  before  it  is  sifted) ; let  all  these 
be  boiled  together  in  a pipkin  or  other  earthen 
vessel  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  keeping  it 
continually  stirring  with  a piece  of  iron  or  a lath ; 
then  take  it  off,  and  let  it  stand  for  four  or  five 
minutes,  and  it  is  fit  for  use. 

The  bricks  which  are  to  be  cemented  with  this 
kind  of  cement  must  be  made  hot  by  the  fire  be- 
fore this  cement  is  spread  upon  them,  and  after 
that,  be  rubbed  to  and  fro,  one  upon  another,  after 
the  same  manner  joiners  do  when  they  glue  two 
boards  together. 

Cold  Cement. — Take  a pound  of  old  Cheshire 
cheese,  pare  off  the  rind  and  throw  it  by  ; then  cut 
or  grate  the  cheese  very  small,  put  it  into  a pot 
with  a quart  of  cow’s  milk  ; let  it  stand  all  night, 
and  in  the  morning  take  the  whites  of  twenty-four 
or  thirty  eggs,  and  a pound  of  the  best  unslacked 
or  quick  lime,  and  beat  it  in  a mortar  to  a very  fine 
powder ; sift  it  in  a fine  hair-sieve,  put  the  cheese 
and  milk  to  it  in  a pan,  and  stir  them  well  together 
with  a trowel,  or  such  like  thing,  breaking  the  knobs 
of  cheese  if  there  be  any,  and  then  add  the  whites  of 
eggs,  and  temper  all  well  together,  and  it  will  be  fit 
for  use.  This  cement  will  be  of  a white  colour ; 
but  if  you  will  have  it  of  the  colour  of  brick,  put 
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into  it  some  very  fine  brick-dust,  or  some  almegram, 
but  not  too  much,  but  just  enough  to  give  it  a 
colour. 

These  cements  are  used  to  bind  or  fix  bricks  or 
stones  together  for  some  kinds  of  mouldings,  or  in 
cementing  a block  of  bricks  (as  they  call  it) , for  the 
carving  of  capitals,  scrolls,  and  the  like. 

(The  cold  cement  was  considered  a great  secret 
among  bricklayers  a hundred  years  ago). 

Cement  to  mend  Broken  China  or  Glass. — Take 
the  juice  of  garlic,  stamped  in  a stone  mortar : this 
carefully  applied  will  join  the  parts  so  close  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceived. 

Another  cement  for  the  above  purpose,  is  by  beat- 
ing the  white  of  an  egg  very  clear,  and  mixing  it 
with  pounded  stone  lime,  unslacked,  and  sifted 
through  muslin ; or,  isinglass  and  lime,  as  above 
mentioned,  mixed  together,  and  a little  water  added. 
The  mended  articles  are  to  be  set  in  the  shade  to 
dry,  and  not  before  the  fire.  Oyster-shells  calcined, 
well  pounded,  and  sifted  through  muslin,  and  then 
ground  on  a hard  stone  till  reduced  to  powder,  and 
then  mixed  with  the  white  of  egg s,  make  a paste  or 
glue : with  this  any  thing  may  be  joined  of  hard 
substance ; and  holding  it  close  a few  minutes  just 
to  dry,  it  will  stand  both  _/?/•£  and  water.  Any  small 
hole  or  crack  may  be  stopped  in  the  same  manner. 

A strong  Cement  for  Wood,  Stone,  Earthen- 
ware, and  Glass. — Let  thin  shavings  of  sweet  cheese 
be  stirred  with  boiling  water ; and  when  the  tena- 
cious slime  has  been  worked  with  other  hot  water, 
let  it  be  mixed  on  a hot  stone,  with  a proper  quan- 
tity of  unslacked  stone  lime,  pounded  and  sifted  very 
fine,  into  the  consistence  of  a paste ; it  is  a most 
strong  and  durable  cement,  and  when  dry,  it  will 
not  be  affected  by  water. 

A strong  and  useful  Cement  for  joining  Marble, 
Alabaster,  Porphyry,  and  all  other  hard  Stones. — 
Melt  two  pounds  of  bees’-wax  and  one  pound  of 
resin,  then  add  one  pound  and  a half  of  the  same 
kind  of  matter  (calcined  and  pulverised)  as  the  body 
to  be  cemented  is  composed  of,  well  pounded  and 
sifted,  and  stir  them  well  together;  let  the  whole 
mass  be  kneaded  in  water,  and  heated  when  applied 
to  the  heated  parts.of  the  body  to  be  cemented. 

Dr.  Higgins'  Patent  Cement,  or  Stucco  (1779). 
— Fifty-six  pounds  of  pure  coarse  sand,  forty-two 
pounds  of  pure  fine  sand  ; mix  them  together,  and 
moisten  them  thoroughly  with  lime-water;  to  the 
wetted  sand  add  fourteen  pounds  of  pure  fresh  burnt 
lime,  and,  while  beating  them  up  together,  fourteen 
pounds  of  bone-ash  ; the  quicker  and  more  perfectly 
these  materials  are  beaten  together,  and  the  sooner 
used,  the  better  the  cement  will  be.  Fine  sand 
alone,  or  coarse  sand  alone,  will  do  for  some  works ; 
but  the  finer  the  sand  the  more  lime  must  be  used. 

Dr.  Williams’s  Patent  Mortar,  or  Stzicco  (1780). 
— Twelve  pounds  pure  lime,  ten  pounds  of  water, 
and  eighty-four  pounds  pure  coarse  sand,  add  four 
pounds  of  grated  skimmed-milk  cheese : let  the 
whole  be  worked  up  together,  and  used  as  soon  as 
possible  after.  Care  must  be  taken  in  using  this 
mortar  that  the  bricks  are  perfectly  dry  that  are  to 
be  covered  with  it,  and  in  laying  it  on.  The  greater 
the  impressure  the  better. 

To  make  an  exceeding  strong  Cement,  which  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  Slotie. — Take  lime  well  slacked, 
and  sand,  in  equal  quantities,  temper  it  with  linseed 
oil  to  the  consistency  of  mortar ; beat  it  well  on  a stone 
or  wood  floor,  or  in  a trough,  and  then  spread  it  on 
a wall  to  a competent  thickness,  and  it  will  become 
as  hard  as  stone,  and  last  for  ages. 

If  dials  are  to  be  formed  of  the  above  cement 
against  old  stone  or  brick  walls,  let  the  face  be 
chipped  away  a bit  with  a bricklayer’s  hammer, 
and  drench  it  well  with  white  lead  or  linseed  oil,  till 
it  will  drink  no  more. 

The  following  compositions  (though  very  ancient) 
for  rural  floors  may  be  deemed  amusing,  and  not 
out  of  place  in  this  article. 

Take  two-thirds  of  lime  and  one  of  coal  ashes, 
well  sifted,  with  a small  quantity  of  loamy  clay ; 
mix  the  whole  that  you  intend  to  use  together,  and 
temper  it  well  with  water,  making  it  up  into  a heap  ; 
let  it  lie  a week  or  ten  days,  in  which  time  it  will 
mellow  and  digest ; then  temper  it  over  again,  and 
be  sure  that  your  quantity  of  water  does  not  exceed, 
but  rather  that  it  may  obtain  a mellow  softness  and 
toughness  from  labour;  then  heap  it  up  again  for 
four  days,  and  repeat  the  tempering  very  high,  till 
it  becomes  smooth  and  yielding,  tough  and  gluey. 
Then  level  your  ground,  and  lay  your  floor  there- 
with about  two  and  a half  or  three  inches  thick, 
making  it  smooth  with  a trowel.  The  hotter  the 
season  is  the  better;  and  when  it  is  thoroughly 
dried,  it  will  continue  time  out  of  mind. 

But  if  any  would  have  a more  beautiful  floor  than 
this,  they  must  lay  their  floor,  with  the  above  com- 
position, even,  smooth,  and  fine ; then  take  lime 
made  of  ragg  stones,  and  temper  it  with  the  whites 
of  eggs,  the  more  eggs  the  better,  to  a very  high 
pitch,  with  which  cover  your  floor  to  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick,  before  the  under  floor  be  too 
dry,  that  they  may  well  incorporate  together.  This 
being  well  done  and  thorough  ly  dry,  if  sometimes 
rubbed  over  with  cloths,  with  a little  oil  thereon,  it 


will  look  very  beautiful  and  transparent,  as  if  it 
were  polished  metal  or  glass,  provided  the  eggs 
and  lime  were  thoroughly  tempered,  and  the  work 
otherwise  well  performed. 

Sir  Hugh  Plat’s  Receipt  for  making  an  Artifi- 
cial Composition,  wherewith  to  make  smooth,  glit- 
tering, and  hard  Floors. — Ox  blood  and  fine  clay, 
well  tempered  together  (he  says)  makes  the  finest 
floor  in  the  world ; and  that  this  mixture  laid  in  any 
floor  will  become  a very  strong  and  binding  sub- 
stance. 

In  Persia,  and  many  other  places  in  the  East,  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  being  made  flat,  are  covered  with 
the  following  composition,  which  is  impervious  to 


By  way  of  instruction  to  the  carpenter,  ma- 
son, bricklayer,  and  plasterer,  who.  are  va- 
riously concerned  in  the  construction  of  groins, 
the  first  in  preparing  the  centring  or  cradling, 
the  two  next  in  turning  the  arches  in  stone  or 
brick,  and  the  last  in  imitating  the  vault  in 
plaster-work,  we  enter  upon  a series  of  practi- 
cal diagrams.  The  first  we  shall  confine  to 
the  simple  question  of  defining  the  form  of  the 
transverse,  longitudinal,  and  diagonal  ribs,  and 
finding  the  covering ; and  if  particular  care, 
with  a little  patience,  is  bestowed  on  this  ex- 
ample, the  way  will  be  smoothed  for  future  stu- 
dies, inasmuch  as  the  principle  of  all  groining 
is  the  same,  and  only  varies  in  the  application. 

The  instance  we  have  before  us  is  that  of  an 
oblong  apartment — say  a cellar — which  is  re- 
quired to  be  arched  over,  not  by  a simple  vault 
or  waggon-head  curve  from  end  to  end,  but  by 
two  crossing  or  intersecting  vaults,  rising  the 
same  height,  but  each  spanning  the  different 
sides  ; the  curve  for  the  end  is  given,  namely, 
a semicircle,  as  shewn  at  A o C.  This  semi- 
circle will  determine  the  form  of  the  long  side 
rib,  half  of  which  is  shewn  at  A G H,  and  the 
diagonal  or  cross  corner  rib,  half  of  which  is 
shewn  at  C D I.  How  it  determines  these  we 
proceed  to  shew. 

Let  the  semicircle  be  set  up,  as  we  say,  on 
the  line  A C,  and  divide  the  curve  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  as  1,  2,  3.  In  the  one 
case,  that  is,  to  find  the  diagonal  rib,  rule  the 
lines  I a 2 b,  to  meet  the  diagonal  line  C D, 
and  upon  C I)  set  up  corresponding  lines  per- 


all  rain,  and  dries  nearly  as  hard  as  stone,  without 
cracking.  The  composition  is  nothing  more  than 
shell-lime,  well  burnt,  and  mixed  with  molasses,  of 
each  an  equal  quantity,  mixed  or  worked  up  into  a 
stiff  mortar  or  paste  with  oil,  and  spread  on  the  roof 
with  a smoothing  wooden  instrument,  not  much  un- 
like a plasterer’s  trowel,  but  must  be  pressed  down 
hard  and  smooth  as  possible. 

Where  the  molasses  are  not  to  be  had,  they  use 
some  other  but  similar  substance.  They  also  use, 
sometimes,  an  acid  impressed  from  plants,  and 
added  to  the  shell-lime,  and  mixed  with  tar  into  the 
consistency  of  dough  for  bread,  laid  on  and  pressed 
down  close  as  before. 


rule  a curve  line,  guided  by  these  heights  so 
set  up,  and  it  will  determine  the  curve  of  the 
diagonal  rib.  In  like  manner,  proceed  for  half 
the  side  rib,  A G IT,  obtaining  the  perpendi- 
culars fg  ht  &c.  to  the  line  A G,  on  which 
must  be  set  up  the  heights  a 1,  b 2,  again,  as 
before.  These  heights,  in  like  manner,  deter- 
mine the  curve  of  the  side  rib,  so  as  to  inter- 
sect with  the  curve  of  the  end  rib,  at  their 
meeting  on  the  diagonal,  AD.  B D A is  the 
form  of  the  covering,  whether  of  boards,  zinc, 
lead,  or  other  material,  answering  to  the  space 
B D A marked  upon  the  plan.  This  form  is 
determined  by  stretching  out,  as  it  is  termed, 
the  curve  of  one  end  (half  of  it  is  only  done  in 
this  instance).  This  stretching  out  is  done  by 
making  the  line  A B (on  the  right)  equal  to  the 
curve  A o, — B /,  fg,  g h,  &c.  being  equal  to 
the  divisions  on  the  curve  at  1,  2, 3,  &e.  Then 
upon  the  line  A B,  by  setting  up  perpendicu- 
lars equal  to  af  b g,  See.,  we  have  the  lengths 
through  which  to  draw  a curve  that  shall  fit  to 
the  diagonal  line  when  applied  and  bent  over 
the  space  of  the  vault,  A B D. 

In  like  manner,  the  rest  of  the  covering  can 
be  determined  for  the  remainder  of  the  vault. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  make  our  explana- 
tion as  simple  as  we  could,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  workman  and  apprentice,  and  we  would 
recommend  them  to  cut  the  shapes  of  the  ribs 
and  covering  out  in  stiff  paper,  or  the  former 
in  thin  wood,  and,  by  placing  them  over  the 
respective  situations  on  the  plan,  they  will  find 
the  proposition  verified. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  MONUMENT 
ERECTED  AT  INSPRUCK. 

The  inauguration  of  the  monument  erected 
at  Inspruck  to  the  memory  of  the  Tyrolese 
who  died  in  defence  of  their  country,  from 
1 7 96  to  the  end  of  the  war,  took  place  on  the 
7th  inst.,  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Archduke  John.  At  the  foot  of  the 
monument  were  posted  six  veterans,  in  the 
costume  of  the  ancient  Tyrolese.  On  the  socle 
is  inscribed — “To  her  sons  fallen  in  fighting 
for  their  independence,  their  grateful  country, 
1838.”  This  date  iB  the  year  in  which  the  em- 
peror laid  the  first  stone.  It  consists  of  a sar- 
cophagus of  white  marble,  against  which  are 
arquebuses  and  swords,  entwined  with  laurels. 
It  is  supported  on  each  side  by  winged  angels, 
representing  the  tutelary  genii  of  Austria  and 
the  Tyrol,  designated  by  shields,  with  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  two  countries.  In  front 
is  the  Angel  of  Death,  with  a tablet,  on  which 
is  engraved — “ Absorpta  est  mors  in  victoria.” 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a cross  of  white 
marble.  After  the  ceremony,  200  veterans,  the 
only  remains  of  the  brave  men  of  the  epoch 
commemorated,  sat  down  at  a banquet  prepared 
for  them  in  a large  hall  appropriately  decorated 


with  flags,  among  which  was  the  standard  of 
the  2nd  regiment  of  French  infantry,  taken  by  a 
peasant.  The  Archduke  John  presided  in  per- 
son, and  by  his  toasts  and  powerful  addresses 
excited  in  the  highest  degree  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  guests,  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  glorious  national  spirit  which  they  were 
assembled  to  commemorate. 

When,  may  we  ask,  is  justice  to  be  done  to 
the  memories  of  our  own  countrymen,  who  fell 
in  the  great  victories  of  the  last  war  ? How  is 
it  that  the  Nelson  monument  in  Trafalgar- 
square  is  suspended  for  want  of  funds  ? and 
that  neither  statue  nor  column  commemorates 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  Rodney,  Howe, 
and  their  brave  companions  in  arms  ? We 
confess  that  we  regard  the  apathy  manifested 
upon  this  subject  as  a national  reproach.  Will 
it  be  believed  in  history,  that  the  British  nation 
allowed  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a century  to 
elapse  before  ever  any  steps  were  taken  to  erect 
a national  monument  in  commemoration  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  splendid  victories  of  the 
Peninsula  ! It  is  true,  private  subscriptions 
have  raised  one  or  more  memorials  to  the 
illustrious  and  immortal  Duke,  but  surely  some 
public  testimony  should  likewise  be  provided 
by  the  nation,  not  only  to  the  great  captain 


the  builder, 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  24,  1843. 
GREENWICH  PIER. 


f Aldemen^ddon'fte TothtasUnT in  discussion 

to  be  »,el  on  that 
dl.  it  having  been  declared  a nuisance;  lie  bad 
Sr  d Z intimation  that  if  he  did  attempt  the 
removal,  bloodshed  would  be  the  consequence  , on 
nrevious  night  1,500  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Greenwich  had  met,  and  he  had  a petition  signed 
by  250  persons  in  favour  of  continuing  ie  pi  » 
under  such  circumstances  he  was  anxious  to  know 
what  course  io  pursue.  Aldermen  Wilson,  Lawne 
and  Lucas  spoke  in  favour  of  the  floating-piei  , the 
latter  said  it  was  no  more  a nuisance  than  that 
’opposite  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  s,  at  Lam- 
beth which  had  never  been  interfered  with,  the 
doctor,  parsons,  and  coroner  for  Greenwich  wanted 

every  thing  their  own  way  The  City  So11®' 
said  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  L°rd 
Mayor  to  remove  the  pier,  and  to  call  in  the  aid  ot 
the  Sheriff  to  do  so  ; but  perhaps  the  bes‘  cour*e 
would  be  to  leave  the  matter  untd  the  next  Com  t of 
Conservancy,  and  eventually  to  settle  it  by  refer- 
encetea  jury.  This  mode  was  at  length  agreed  to. 

— Era,  Sunday,  June  11M. 

Our  attention  had  been  attracted  towards 
the  permanent  pier  at  Greenwich,  so  called,  we 
presume,  in  contradistinction  to  the  floatmg- 
pier,  or  rather  pontoon  bridge,  of  the  water- 
men. Without  any  special  or  exclusive  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject,  we  looked  over  the 
ruin,  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  profes- 
sional reputation  of  the  contractors,  and  the 
working  power  of  their  establishment,  we  at 
once,  in  our  own  minds,  set  down  the  failure 
as  resulting  from  a question  of  cost  between 
what  the  thing  is  and  what  it  ought  to  have 
been  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  parsimony 
of  the  proprietors,  whoever  they  may  be,  had 
overruled  the  better  judgment  of  the  builders, 
in  bargaining  for  cheap  execution  of  a most 
difficult  and  expensive  work.  A permanent 
pier  upon  the  site  occupied  by  this  ruin  would 
have  been  an  example  of  hvd»auhc  bnoi- 
neering  of  the  first  order  ; an  abrupt  shelving 
of  the  shore,  the  instability  of  a shifting 
foundation,  the  set  of  the  tide  upon  the  angles 
of  the  structure,  and  the  constant  wash  kept 
up  by  steam  vessels,  required  not  only  talent 
to  grapple  with  and  overcome  these  difficulties, 
but,  literally,  the  sinking  of  a few  more  thou- 
sands than  had  yet  been  calculated  upon.  T he 
“to  be”  or  “not  to  be”  of  the  so-called 
permanent  pier  is  one  question  ; the  question 
of  erecting  a really  permanent  pier  is  another, 
and  requires  sounder  plans  than  its  projectois 
have  hitherto  entertained. 

The  extract  we  insert  from  a popular  Sunday 
iournal,  shews  that  much  difference  of  opinion 


THE  BUILDER. 

public  with  strong  claims  to  consideration  and 
S The  permanent  pier,  as  we  understand  the 

matter,  is  a speculation,  a clubbing  of  money 

for  a purpose  which  may  or  may  not  answer  . 
such  combinations  of  local  interest  and  capital 
have  frequently  been  productive  of  advantage 
to  the  public,  and  profitable  to  parties  engaged 
in  them;  in  this  instance  we  take  leave  to 
doubt  the  fulfilment  of  either  proposition.  I 
case  of  the  watermen  exhibits  this  difference: 
their  floating-pier,  though  humble,  possesses 
all  the  safety  and  convenience  required  by  the 
public;  with  them  it  is  not  a speculation,  but 
an  endeavour  to  supply,  by  means  of  this  spe- 
cies of  recommendation  to  visitors  by  the 
steam-boats,  a portion  of  the  losses  they  daily 
sustain  by  deprivation  (without  other  remedy) 
of  their  accustomed  and  legitimate  employ- 
ment.  ______ 


IMPROVED  DRAWING  SCALES. 


During  the  past  month  we  have  had i our 
attention  directed  to  a series  of  improved 
drawing  scales,  arranged  expressly  for  all 
classes  of  professional  men  who  have  to  exe 
cute  real  or  proportional  plans  and  elevations, 
or  isometric,  military,  or  perspective  represen- 
tations of  objects.  Before,  however  we  pro- 
ceed to  explain  their  construction  and  utility , 

“ will  say  a few  words  on  the  manner  of 
draughtsmanship  by  way  of  information  to  the 

‘TSl  be  well  known  to  the  gr eater  number 
of  our  readers,  that  the  usual  tools  and mate 
rials  required  by  draughtsmen,  consist  of  a ™ 
of  mathematical  instruments,  an  oblong  Inn 
i„~  board,  a T square,  a set  of  triangular  in 
struments,  a box  of  colours,  and  hair  pencils, 
nal  e sponge,  penknife,  black-lead  pencils 
Lton-rubber,’  an  oilstone,  a few  pins  and 
needles,  with  a suitable  supply  of  drawing- 

PTh;  common  case  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments  contains  a pair  of  compasses  with  one 
leg  prepared  to  act  as  a spring,  so  that  when  it 
is  required  to  set  them  to  any  [particular ^ex- 
pansion, we  proceed  by  placing  the  fixed  leg  n 
one  point  and  move  the  second  leg  nearly  to 

the  required  distance,  then,  by  turning 

adjusting  screw,  which  acts  on  the  spring;  g, 
point  of  it  may  be  placed  as  near  as  we 
can  determine  ; on  this  account  they  are  imual  £ 
termed  hair-spring  compasses ; in  addition  to 
these,  there  is  a second  pair  of  compasses, 
prepared  so  that  part  of  one  leg  can  be  re 
moved  at  pleasure',  and  in  the  place  hereof 
may  he  inserted  the  pencil  or  pen  point  on 
sorne  occasions  a lengthening  bar  is  provided, 
which  is  prepared  to  attach  to  the  same  co 
pass  at  one  end,  whilst  the  opposite : end  is 
arranged  to  receive  the  pencil  or  pen  point. 
There  is  also  a small  bow  pencil  and  how  pen, 
with  one  or  two  drawing  pens  ; f ^ 

these  there  is  usually  a paraUel  ruler,  a sector, 
and  a plane  scale,  which  is  mostly  prepared  to 

3°\ve  “nmv’proceed  to  describe  the  manner 
bv  which  the  common  ease  of  instruments 
may  minister  to  the  wants  of 
occasion  to  employ  them.  The  hair-spring 
compasses  are  used  for  several  purposes. 
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pen,  parallel  to  any  given  or  assumed  position ; 
although  in  the  present  day  the  use  of  this 
valuable  instrument  is  seldom  required  by 
mechanical,  engineering  or  architecture 
draughtsmen,  owing  to  the  advantages  which 
they  enjoy  by  using  the  T square  arranged 
with  a moveable  stock,  and  a few  simple  and 
effective  triangular  instruments,  the  utility  ot 
which  we  shall  take  some  other  opportunity  ot 

he  sector  is  a very  useful  yet  complicated 
instrument,  but  as  it  is  seldom  used  by  ordi- 
nary draughtsmen,  and  as  it  is  sold  too  cheap 
To  be  constructed  as  it  ought  and  must  be 
before  any  person  can  use  it  where  truth  in 
drawing  is’  required,  we  forbear  to  describe 
the  utility  of  the  several  scales  which  are  com- 
monlv  described  upon  it.  . , - 

The  plane  scale  is  arranged  in  a variety  of 
different  modes,  although  ,t  is  usually  made 

6 tafSs  ]“?’  51  Intf  inch  te  th7foot;  the 
first* path  of^each  'of  these  is  subdivided  into 
twelve  equal  parts  ; these  scales  are  used  in 
i plotting  off  or  determining  the  proport mnal 
length  of  any  straight  lines,  or  the  distance 
' between  two  points  in  reduced  feet  and l mebe , , 
the  edges  of  this  face  are  arranged  as  a pro 
tractor)  for  regulating  or  determining  file  in- 
clination of  two  lines  to  each  other.  Un  tne 
second  face  there  is  a scale  of  chords,  arranged 
» 2-inch  radius,  with  six  scales  of  equal 

parts,  so  divided  that  60,  50,  45,  40,  35,  and 
30  of  each  of  them  are  equal  in  length  to >10 
inches-  the  first  part  in  each  of  these  scales 
are  subdivided  into  tenths  and  twelfths,  below 
these  are  placed  two  diagonal  scales  of  equal 
parts  of  J and  i of  an  inch  each  hav!ng  these 
Led  parts  subdivided  by  parallel  lines,  so  that 

anv  dimension  to  ihr  Pal  - on.  , j 

narts  may  be  oorrectlv  determined,  or  trans 
ferred  from  them  to  the  drawings  in  pro- 


journal, shews  that  much  difference  oi  op, - compasses  are  »»  » — - L * from 

as  .well  as  excitement  prevails  as  to  the  policy  such ranstoring  an^g-n  ,e  g 


or  prudence  of  doing  away  with  the  \\  ater 
men’s  Pier ; a difference  sufficiently  weighty 
to  have  caused  the  suspension  of  an  order  al- 
ready issued  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  London 
in  his  quality  of  conservator  of  the  river;  and 
excitement  evinced  in  loud  and  deep  threaten- 
ing. Onr  business  is  less  with  the  boats  than 
with  the  building;  hut  we  are  advocates  of  the 
industrious  classes,  whatever  may  he  their  oc- 
cupation. If  recognition  by  ancient  charters 

if  severely  exacted  services  to  their  countiy 

in  past  times  of  peril— if  to  have  been  among 
the  greatest  sufferers  in  the  contest  between 
hand-labour  and  mechanic  power,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  navigation  on  the  rivei- 
Thames,  constitute  grounds  for  sympathy  in 
their  cause,  then  are  the  watermen  before  the 


one  of  the  scales  of  equal  parts,  to  a certain 
part  or  parts  of  the  drawing  in  progress,  in 
dividing* straight  lines  and  circular  arcs  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts,  in  determining  the 
length  of  any  given  lines  by  a scale  of  equal 
pals,  and  ^inclination  of  any  two  lines  to 
each  other  from  a scale  of  chords.  The  how 
pencil  is  used  in  describing  circles  and  circu 
lar  arcs,  with  radii  from  TV  °f  an  inc . 1 " 

inches  in  length  ; larger  circles  and  circular 
arcs  are  described  by  the  second  pair  of  com- 
passes, fitted  out  with  the  pencil  point,  or 
lengthening  bar  and  pencil  point.  1 he  radi 
l nro  .lotprminpd  01*  se 


gr  As' this  scale  is  too  short  for  general  use  in 
the  offices  of  our  builders,  surveyors,  architects, 
and  engineers,  there  has  been  a variety  of 
Xr  pfane  scales  devised  by  several  persons, 
from  8 to  12  inches  long  ; these  in  general  are 
so  arranged  that  the  draughtsman  is  compelled 
to  transfer  the  requisite  proportional  dimen- 
sions  from  them  to  the  paper,  by  means  ot  a 
pair  of  compasses ; further,  there  is  great  dif- 
ficulty experienced  in  reading  off  any  par- 
ticular length,  for  some  of  the  equal  parts  are 
figured  to  Lead  from  left  to  right  whilst  the 
remainder  must  be  read  from  right  to  left.  To 
avoid  these  complicated  inconveniences,  Mr. 

J.  Smith,  as  he  states  in  the  information  before 

us,  “did  purposely  design,  m 1835,  a new 
mode  of  arranging  the  scales  of  equal  and  of 
these  fractional  parts  ; and  as  he  is  now  sett  ed 
“ London,  as  l lecturer  and  teacher  qt  plan 
drawing,  perspective,  (and  artistic  drawing,  he 
has  talen'  J opportunity  of  in^cing  his 
improved  scales  to  the  notice  of  the  numerous 
individuals  in  London  who  may  and  ought  to 
profit  by  employing  them  ,n  preference to  all 
others  which  have  ever  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  practical  draughtsmen,  builders, 
surveyors,  architects,  and  engineers  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.”  . . 

We  shall  now  describe  the  method  of  using 
one  of  the  common  plane  scales  of  equal  parts, 
bv  which  some  of  its  disadvantages  will  he 
oerceived.  As  all  the  scales  are  generally  ar- 
ranged between  parallel  lines,  which  arc  placed 
at  a distance  from  the  edge,  it  is  requisite  to 
use  a pair  of  compasses,  in  order  to  transfer 
anv  length  to  the  scale,  or  any  proportional 
length  from  the  scale  to  the  paper:  under 
these  circumstances,  let  it  be  required  to 
transfer  a length  from  the  scale  to  the 
in  progress,  then  the  eyes  must  be  used  whilst 
placing  the  compasses  so  as  to  correspond 
with  tbe  proposed  length.  Again,  you  must 
place  the  compasses  to  correspond  with  a given 
or  determined  point,  and  then  either  press  he 
second  point  into  the  paper,  or  mark  off  the 
extent  from  the  point  ot  the  compass  by  means 
of  a sharp-pointed  black-lead  pencil. 

When  this  method  is  adopted,  the  drawing 
paper  is  in  many  instances  very  much  defaced 
I 1.,  ■ * I n it  whilst  a >rreat  loss 


lengthening  bar  and  pencil  point  The  radii  paper-  it,  .hilst  a great  loss 

Of  Circles  are  determined  or  et  ofl J wilh  considerable  wear  and  tear  of 


ot  circles  aic  wiciH'rov'-  --  . . . j . 

scale  of  equal  parts,  and  when  it  is  required  to 
draw  a line,  so  as  to  incline  in  a given  degree 
to  a second  line;  then  the  radius  of  the  arc 
and  length  of  the  chord  of  the  given  an„le 
must  be  taken  from  a scale  of  chorda.  T .he 
parallel  rule  is  employed  as  a guide  in  draw  mg 

straight  lines  bv  means  of  a pencil  or  drawing 


inis  pi  imcu  lit 

of  time,  with  considerable  wear  and  tear  ot 
those  valuable  and  delicate  organs,  the  eyes, 
occurs  in  every  instance  ; by  having  hrst  to 
place  the  compass  to  the  required  extent,  and 
then  to  transfer  it  to  the  paper : there  is 

another  evil  attending  this  method  of  practice, 
the  principal  parts  of  the  scale  soon  wear  out 
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the  builder. 


of  truth,  by  the  continued  action  of  the  points 
of  the  compasses  in  the  divisions  on  their 
surfaces. 

Having  thus  explained  the  mode  of  using  the 
common  scales,  we  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  arrangement  of  the  improved  drawing 
scales ; after  which,  we  shall  point  out  the  ad^ 
vantages  and  pleasure  obtained  by  employing 
them  in  every  case,  when  such  scales  are  ap- 
plicable. 1 

VVe  will  quote  from  Mr.  Smith’s  description  : 

Ao.  1 scale  contains  on  the  first  edge 
scales  of  -J-,  -y,  and  1 inch  to  the  foot. 

2nd  edge  -j^,  £,  4,  and  I4  inch  to  the  foot. 

In  the  middle  is  a scale  of  chords  for  an  arc 
of  3 inches  radius. 

3rd  edge  ^ ^ and  ^ of  an  inch  to  the 
foot. 

4th  edge  5,  10,  20,  and  40  chains  to  the  inch. 

.No.  2 scale  contains  the  same  scales  as 


----  vuuvuiuo  me  a it  tut:  scales  as 
those  on  the  1st  and  2nd  edge,  and  as  in  the 
middle  of  No.  1. 


3rd  edge  contains  scales  of  5 chains  (hori- 
zontal), and  of  50  feet  (vertical)  to  the  inch. 

4th  edge  contains  scales  of  20  chains  (hori- 
zontal) and  of  100  feet  (vertical)  to  the  inch. 

Boxwood  scales  from  7s.  6d.,  and  ivory  scales 
15s.  each. 


Scales  expressly  arranged  for  use  in  the  practice 
of  Isometric  Projection. 

No.  3 scale  contains  on  the  1st  edge 
scales  of  -j.,  .y,  and  1 inch  to  the  foot ; these 

scales  may  be  used  in  measuring  all  lengths 
tor  parts  of  objects  that  are  either  placed  on 
the  isometric  plane,  parallel  to  the  intersecting 
line,  or  of  all  parts  parallel  to  the  picture. 

On  the  3rd  edge  are  reduced  scales  of  -y,  1,  l 
and  1 inch  to  the  foot;  these  scales  maybe 
used  in  measuring  all  lengths  for  parts  of  ob- 
jects that  are  either  placed  on  the  isometric 
plane  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  inter- 
secting line,  or  of  all  parts  parallel  to  such 
positions. 

On  the  4th  edge  are  reduced  scales  of  1,  L 
and  1 inch  to  the  foot;  these  scales  maybe 
used  in  measuring  all  lengths  for  parts  of  ob- 
jects that  are  either  placed  on  the  isometric 
plane  inclined  at  right  angles  to  the  intersect- 
ing line,  or  of  all  parts  parallel  to  such  posi- 
tions. On  the  same  side  are  two  elliptic  pro 
tractors.  r 

On  the  2nd  edge  is  a scale  of  chords. 

Boxwood  scales  10s.,  and  ivory  scales  20s 
each. 

No.  4 scale  contains  on  the  1st  edge,  scales 
of  i and  } of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  ° 

2nd  edge,  £ and  1 inch  to  the  foot. 

In  the  middle  is  a scale  of  chords  for  an  arc 
of  1 i inch  radius. 

_ Boxwood  scales  3s.  to  4s.,  and  ivory  scales 
7s-  to  bs.  each. 

No.  5 scale  contains  on  the  1st  edge,  scales 
of  5 and  10  chains  to  the  inch. 

2nd  edge,  20  and  40  chains  to  the  inch. 

In  the  middle  is  a scale  of  chords  for  an  arc 
of  1 $ inch  radius. 

Boxwood  scales  3s.  to  4s.,  and  ivory  scales 
from  7s.  to  8s.  each. 

(These  scales  will  be  transmitted  by  post  for 
2d.  extra.)  J 1 

Nos.  1 and  4 will  be  found  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  architects,  builders,  surveyors, 
and  mechanical  draughtsmen. 

Nos.  2 and  5 will  be  found  of  invaluable  ser- 
vice  to  practical  land  surveyors,  and  to  civil 
and  military  engineers  ; and 
No.  3 combine  such  advantages,  as  must 
gratify  those  who  take  any  pleasure  or  interest 
in  isometrical  drawing. 

, AH  the  scales  of  equal  parts  are  so  devised, 
that  they,  with  their  subdivisions  of  the  frac- 
tmnal  parts  of  each,  can  be  clearly  and  distinctly 
read  oft  from  an  edge  of  the  instrument,  and 
they  are  further  figured,  so  that  the  whole  parts 
may  be  read  off  from  left  to  right,  or  in  that 
direct  manner  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
read  and  write.  In  using  these  scales,  all  that 
is  required  of  the  practitioner  is  to  place  the 
whole,  or  subdivision^  part,  at  one  point  in 
the  drawing  and  the  edge  of  the  instrument 
bj  the  given  line  and  then  to  work  off  with  a 
sharp.po.n.ed  black-lead  pencil  a point  oppo- 
site to  the  proposed  division  of  the  scale:  for 
instance,  let  it  be  required  to  plot  off  from  the 

eighth  ’ e"  7 inches  t0"'arfs  ‘be 
Place  the  7th  subdivisional  part  at  the  given 
point,  then  look  along  the  scale  for  the  <lth 
equal  part,  which  will  be  found  to  be  produced 


to  the  edge  of  the  instrument,  and  with  a pen- 
cil mark  off  the  given  length  on  the  proposed 
line. 

If  it  is  required  to  plot  off  the  former  length 
towards  the  left,  place  the  9th  equal  part  at  the 
given  point,  and  from  the  7th  subdivisional 
part,  mark  off  the  given  length  on  the  pro- 
posed line. 

By  carefully  reflecting  on  this  simple  mode 
of  plotting  any  dimensions,  it  must  plainly  ap- 
pear that  only  one-third  the  usual  time,  with  a 
decreased  wear  and  tear  of  the  eyes,  will  be  re- 
quired in  any  such  operation,  and  from  prac- 
tical experience  in  this  matter,  we  beg  to  as- 
sure our  readers  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a draughtsman  may,  with  greater  ease 
and  pleasure  than  he  could  otherwise  accom- 
plish, execute  at  least  three  times  the  quantity 
of  outlines  in  a given  time  ; but  this  is  not  the 
only  advantage  attending  the  use  of  these  in- 
struments, for  be  it  remembered,  that  a great 
part  of  the  dimensions  required  to  be  plotted 
by  building,  mechanical,  and  architectural 
draughtsman  have  to  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  as  it  is  the  general  custom  to  bur- 
then the  memory  with  the  operation  of  deter- 
mining the  halves  of  such  dimensions,  the  ex- 
perienced draughtsman,  by  merely  glancing  at 
the  arrangement  of  these  scales,  will  readily 
perceive  that  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances he  may,  by  employing  them,  entirely 
avoid  the  tedious  process. 

Looking  at  No.  1 scale,  we  find  it  contains 
on  the  1st  edge  scales  of  ^ and  1 inch  to 
the  foot  ; now  Jet  us  assume  a person  engaged 
in  drawing  the  plans  and  elevations  of  a steam- 
engine,  from  the  £ inch  scale ; and  Jet  it  be 
required  to  plot  the  length  of  the  radius  of 
the  interior  of  the  steam  cylinder,  the  diameter 
being  3 feet  5f  inches  : — by  the  common  me- 
thod, he  would  proceed  to  determine  the  half 
of  3 feet  5-|  inches,  which  would  be  1 foot  8-^, 
inches;  this  he  would  plot  oft’  from  the  L inch 
scale,  but  by  having  one  of  the  improved 
scales,  he  would  merely  plot  off  3 feet  5f  inches 
from  the  ^ inch  scale ; that  is,  from  a scale 
every  equal  and  subdivisional  part  of  which  is 
only  one-half  the  length  of  the  correspond  in 
parts  on  the  -J-  inch  scale. 

This  example  will  be  sufficient  to  open  the 
minds  of  our  readers  on  this  subject;  but  we 
proceed  to  give  another Let  a person  be 
employed  in  executing  a proportional  drawing 
of  an  object  or  objects  from  the  1 inch  scale, 
then  might  the  half  of  any  dimension  be 
plotted  from  the  inch  scale;  the  fourth  of 
any  dimension  from  the  ^ inch  scale,  the 
eighth  of  any  dimension  from  the  a inch  scale, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  same  dimension, 
from  several  other  scales  on  No.  1. 

Further,  these  scales  are  well  adapted  for 
plotting  off  dimensions,  whilst  engaged  in 
executing  enlarged  or  diminished  copies  of  any 
drawings  ; in  these  cases  they  serve  in  place  of 
a pair  of  proportional  compasses. 

These  examples  and  illustrations,  it  is  hoped 
will  prove  sufficient  to  convince  all  who  have* 
carefully  perused  this  article,  and  who  have 
had  any  experience  in  drawing,  of  the  great 
advantages  that  will  be  derived  by  the  use  of 
these  valuable  and  essential  instruments  in 
their  daily  practice. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  from  an  adver- 
tisement which  appeared  in  a late  number  of 
The  Builder,  that  they  may  obtain  the 
scales  at  our  office,  No.  2,  York -street,  Covent 
Garden. 

But  to  return  to  our  description  of  the  use 
of  the  remaining  mathematical  instruments 
named  in  the  former  part  of  this  article.  ’ 
After  the  outlines  of  the  proposed  represen- 
tation are  lined  in  by  a good  HH  pencil,  and 
the  bow-pencil,  &c.  it  is  then  requisite  to  re- 
trace these  lines  with  some  water  colour 
which  must  be  prepared  on  the  pallet. 

By  means  of  the  drawing-pen,  all  straight 
lines  may  be  finished  ; the  bow-pens  must  be 
used  to  retrace  all  circles  and  circular  arcs 
with  radii  from  of  an  inch  to  2 inches  in 
length  ; and  all  larger  circles  and  circular  arcs 
with  the  second  pair  of  compasses  fitted  out 
with  the  pen  point  or  lengthening  bar  and 
>en  point.  The  colour  of  the  lines  must 
be  regulated  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  finish  the  drawing:  in  some  instances 
the  representations  consist  of  mere  outlines  • 
in  such  cases  Indian  ink  ought  in  general  to  be 
used,  whilst  any  particular  positions  or  parts 
may  be  lined  with  red  or  blue  ; in  these  cases 
it  will  add  much  to  the  effect  of  the  represen- 


talmn  if  the  draughtsman  will  assume  some 

SeT'al  6 dlrectl0n,  f?r  tl,e  rays  of  light  to  fall  on 
the  real  or  assumed  object;  tlienby  executing  all 
parts  on  which  the  light  may  fa/by  these  H°„es 
and  the  remaining  fines  in  shadow  by  thick 
nTff  tl;e,drT"S  ",i"  1,0  fountl  almost  equal 
indifn'inl  th0se,  "’h,cl>.  are  tinted  in  sepia, 
Indian  ink,  or  with  a variety  of  colours. 

When  the  representations  are  to  be  tinted 
ith  sepm,  after  completing  the  outlines  in 
pencil  retrace  them  with  a light  tint  of  sepia 
then  clean  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  pro- 
ceed and  lay  on  the  requisite  shades,  and  after 
that  work  in  a clean  and  careful  manner  each 
part  ot  the  representation  according  to  the 
common  or  established  rules  of  shading  • 
allow  the  drawing  time  to  dry,  and  once  more 
retrace  the  outlines  of  the  various  parts  with 
thin  lines  of  a light  tint  of  sepia. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  those  re- 
presentations which  it  is  proposed  to  tint  with 
Indian  ink,  being  careful  to  retrace  the  out- 
hnes  with  a light  tint  of  the  same  colour,  and 
at  er  finishing  the  shading,  the  outlines  may 
either  be  retraced  with  thin  light  lines  or 
finished  with  thin  and  thick  lines  in  the  man- 
ner  alluded  to  in  the  first  instance. 

When  the  representations  are  to  be  tinted 
with  a variety  ot  colours,  the  outlines  of  archi- 
tectural objects  should  be  retraced  with  thin 
lines  ot  a light  tint  of  burnt  sienna  or  burnt 
umber  ; and  the  outlines  of  mechanical,  and 
the  greater  number  of  engineering  drawings 

with  a light  tint  of  Indian  ink. 

After  having  carefully  completedthe  shading 

of  the  various  parts,  their  outlines  should  in 
those  instances  where  it  is  intended  to  make  a 
highly-finished  drawing,  be  retraced  with  thin 
lines  of  the  colour  that  the  parts  are  shaded 
with,  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  coloured 
11 01  ping  drawings,  it  is  customary  to  finish  the 
outlines  with  thin  and  thick  lines  of  adeep  tintof 
Indian  i nk  ; whereas,  amongst  many  surveying 
and  architectural  draughtsmen,  who  have  fre- 
quently to  execute  pictorial  representations  of 
buildings,  combined  with  the  local  town  or 
country  scenery,  they,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
harsh  regularity  of  outline,  in  general  prefei- 
to  leave  the  original  outlines  in  pencil,  and, 

, f.1  ttrasmg-  all  superfluities,  at  once  proceed 
to  tint  the  representations  with  sepia,  Indian 
ink,  or  other  suitable  colours. 


GROWING  TASTE  FOR  ARCHITECTURE. 


Much  IS  it  to  be  deplored  that  the  Fine 

Arts,  and  more  especially  Architecture,  have 

been  in  England  so  little  appreciated,  or  rather 
so  grievously  neglected.  The  bad  effects  of 
that  narrow  and  selfish  policy  which  has  with- 
held the  Government  of  this  country— and  of 
this  country  alone — from  supporting  the  Arts 
is  beginning  to  be  developed.  At  this  very 
time  we  find  ourselves  with  a redundant  popu- 
lation for  whom  no  employment  can  be  found 
—and  our  manufactures  beaten  out  of  the 
markets  abroad  by  the  superior  taste  displayed 
by  foreigners— which,  as  a manufacturing  and 
commercial  nation,  we  cannot  too  deeply  de- 
plore, nor  too  speedily  repair.  But,  alas  ! art 
and  taste  are  of  slow,  not  sudden  growth, 
and  call  for  careful  culture. 

Another  evil  consequence  has  now  arisen 
an  evil  which  for  a time  must  inevitably  oc- 
casion much  distress  at  home.  We  allude  to 
the  rapid  extension  of  railroads  on  the  Conti- 
nent. As  they  extend,  so  will  the  rage  for 
foreign  travel  increase;  and  money,  which 
might  have  been  circulated  at  home,  will  be 
spent  abroad.  And  why?  What  is  it  that 
attracts  so  many  thousands  of  our  countrymen 
—(and  those  many  of  them  in  the  humble 
walks  of  life)— to  Paris,  to  Munich,  to  Berlin 
and  as  far  again  ? It  is  the  splendour  of  the 
public  buildings,  the  splendour  of  the  public 
galleries,  both  of  paintings  and  statues — the 
museums — the  libraries  — the  churches  and 
cathedrals  (always  open)— the  beautiful  gar- 
dens, adorned  with  fountains,  statues,  and 
architectural  embellishments,  and,  above  all 
that  wise  and  liberal  spirit,  which  renders  all 
these  1 uxuri es — luxuries  to  the  people  at  large; 
for  abroad,  the  happiness  of  the  rich  is  often 
found  to  consist,  not  merely  in  promoting,  nor 
yet  beholding,  but  actually  in  participating  in, 
the  innocent  amusements' and  rational  enjoy- 
ments of  the  poor.  J J 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  such  of 
our  countrymen  as  thirst  for  intellectual  plea- 
sures, should  seek  abroad  for  what  they  cannot 
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, t home , or  that  foreigners  coming  to  this 
:rv,  should  miss  the  absence  of  indul- 
!S*to  them  habitual.  Abroad , every  thing 
?e  and  open;  in  England  every  place  is 
3,  and  admittance  only  to  be  obtained  by 
\g.  Abetter  system  and  a more  liberal 
y are  about  to  commence ; but  when  it 
have  been  carried  into  practice,  where 
our  pictures,  statues,  halls,  museums . 
is  there  worth  seeing , or  calculated  to 


improve  the  national  taste  ? Those  who  have 
visited  Versailles,  the  Louvre,  Munich,  Dres- 
den. Berlin,  and  the  Vatican,  must  be  silent. 

We  entreat  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  the  latent  genius  of  his  coun- 
trymen may  be  fostered  and  rewarded  ; for  it 
must  ever  lie  a matter  of  primary  importance 
to  draw  more  closely  the  connection  which 
exists  between  the  Fine  Arts  and  manufac- 
, tures. — British  Queen. 


EARI.Y  BUILT  COTTAGE  NEAR  HAMMERSMITH. 


OLD  ALMSHOUSES,  HAMMERSMITH. 


OLD  ENGLISH  HOUSES. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  witness  such  good 
ecimens  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
l gland  at  an  early  period  as  are  to  he  found 
en  within  a very  short  distance  of  London, 
r.  Faulkner,  in  his  history  of  Hammersmith 
s traced  with  much  accuracy  the  progress  of 
B style  of  building.  He  has  commenced  in 
e neighbourhood  of  greens  with  these  eu- 
,onious  names : — 

Between  Gaggle-goose  green  and  Starch 
een,  the  footway  runs  in  a winding  direc- 
,n  and  is  elevated  several  feet  above  the 
rriao-e  road,  which  has  been  evidently,  in 
irmer  ages,  a water-course  impassable  to 
lot  passengers.  The  ancient  stream  still 
ns  by  the  roadside,  pursuing  its  devious 
hurse  towards  the  Thames, 
i At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  elevated 
•useway  stands  an  isolated  cottage,  a vener- 
,le  specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
e sixteenth  century.  It  has,  however,  lately 
>en  plastered,  but  previous  to  that  barbarous 
•novation,  it  formed,  with  its  angular  chnn- 
;ys,  casement  windows,  and  wattled  walls, 
rvery  picturesque  object  when  seen  from  the 
tad  side. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  various  changes 
lat  our  domestic  architecture  has  undergone 
uring  a succession  of  ages.  We  are  told  by 
• aesar,  that  the  habitations  of  the  Britons 
lere  built  of  the  frailest  materials,  and  the 
tsidence  of  the  most  powerful  chieftain  dif- 
tred  only  in  size  from  the  cabin  of  the  mean- 
?t  of  his  tribe.  The  Romans  introduced  the 
■se  of  stone  and  brick,  ar.d  numerous  mag- 
nificent edifices  were  raised  by  them  and  the 
Romanized  Britons  during  their  occupation  of 
sis  island.  In  the  Saxon  and  Norman  period, 
>!ie  churches  and  castles  were  built  with  stone, 
tut  the  dwellings  of  the  people  were  con- 
ixructed  with  a mixture  of  clay  and  timber,  a 
Practice  which  continued  to  prevail  till  the 
jrommencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


The  following  letter  from  the  celebrated  Eras- 
mus to  Dr.  Francis,  physician  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  gives  a vivid  description  of  the  in- 
terior of  common  dwellings  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.:— 

“ 1 often  wonder,  and  not  without  concern, 
whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  England  for  so 
many  years  hath  been  continually  afflicted 
with  pestilence,  and  above  all  with  sweating 
sickness,  which  seems  in  a manner  peculiar  to 
that  country.  We  read  of  a city  which  was 
delivered  from  a plague  of  long  continuance  by 
altering  the  buildings  according  to  the  advice 
of  a certain  philosopher.  I am  much  mis- 
taken if  England  by  the  same  method  might 
not  find  a cure.  First  of  all,  they  are  totally 
regardless  concerning  the  aspect  of  their  doors 
and  windows,  to  the  east,  north,  and  south. 
Then  they  build  their  chambers  so  that  they 
admit  not  a thorough  air,  which  vet,  in  Galen’s 
opinion,  is  very  necessary.  They  glaze  a 
great  part  of  the  sides  with  small  panes,  de- 
signed to  admit  the  light  and  exclude  the 
wind  ; but  these  windows  are  full  of  chinks, 
through  which  enters  a percolated  air,  which, 
stagnatizing  in  the  room,  is  more  noxious 
than  the  wind.  As  to  the  floors,  they  are 
usually  made  of  clay,  covered  with  rushes  that 
grow  in  fens,  which  are  so  slightly  removed 
now  and  then,  that  the  lower  part  remains  for 
twenty  years  together,  and  in  it  a collection 
of  spittle,  beer,  scraps,  and  other  filth  ; thence, 
upon  change  of  weather,  a vapour  is  exhaled 
very  pernicious,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  human 
body.  I am  persuaded  that  the  island  would 
be  far  more  healthy  if  the  use  of  these  rushes 
were  quite  laid  aside,  and  the  chambers  so 
built  as  to  let  in  the  air  on  two  or  three  sides, 
with  such  glass  windows  as  might  be  either 
thrown  quite  open  or  kept  quite  shut,  without 
small  crannies  to  let  in  the  wind  ; for  as  it 
is  useful  sometimes  to  admit  of  the  air,  so  it 
is  sometimes  to  exclude  it.” — Polytechnic  Re- 
view. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOU 
RAGEMENT  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES, 
AND  COMMERCE.— DISTRIBUTION  OF 
THE  PRIZES  BY  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

On  Monday,  there  was  a numerous  and 
splendid  assemblage  at  the  chambers  of  this 
Society,  in  the  Adelphi,  to  witness  the  distri- 
bution’of  the  prizes. 

At  half-past  twelve  o’clock  his  royal  high- 
ness arrived,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  and  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
and  immediately  took  the  chair.  We  also 
noticed  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Ackland,  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Professor 
Faraday,  W.  Hughes  Hughes,  Esq.,  Admiral 
Sykes,  'Dr.  Doraville,  Mr.  Emsley,  and  many 
scientific  gentlemen. 

The  chief  object  of  the  society  is  to  pro- 
mote the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of 
this  kingdom,  by  giving  honorary  or  pecuniary 
rewards,  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  case, 
for  the  communication  to  the  society,  and 
through  the  society  to  the  public,  of  all  such 
useful  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improve- 
ments as  tend  to  that  purpose;  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  plan,  it  was  stated  that  the 
society  had  already  expended  upwards  of 
100,000/.,  derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions 
and  legacies. 

His  Royal  Highness,  on  reaching  the  chair, 
was  loudly  applauded,  and  he  observed — “ In 
proceeding  to  the  business  of  this  day,  I wish 
to  express  my  satislaction  for  the  first  time  in. 
opening  the  business  of  a society  which  has 
proved  so  useful  in  promoting  the  arts  and 
sciences  generally  ” — (cheers). 

F.  Whishaw,  Esq.,  the  secretary,  then  ob- 
served that  it  was  a peculiarly  gratifying  task 
to  address  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  fifty- 
sixth  annual  distribution  of  the  honorary  and 
pecuniary  rewards  of  the  society,  which  had 
been  awarded  during  the  present  session.  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  had  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  accept  the  office  of  president, 
vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  had  also 
consented  to  grace  the  meeting  with  his  august 
presence  on  this  highly-interesting  occasion— 
(applause).  The  secretary  proceeded  to  state 
that  Thomas  Webster,  John  Bethell,  Charles 
Holtzapffel,  Edward  Speer  Browne,  Philip 
Wilts,  and  Henry  Robarts  had,  with  great  per- 
severance, devoted  much  of  their  valuable  time 
in  successful  endeavours  to  revive  the  expiiing 
embers  of  this  noble  institution,  and  once  more 
it  was  becoming  a favourite  institution  with  the 
public,  of  which  no  stronger  proof  could  be 
afforded  than  the  fact  that  125  members  had 
been  elected  during  the  present  session,  among 
whom  were  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
whose  noble  ancestor  presided  so  efficiently 
over  this  society  for  twenty-one  years  ; also 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  whose 
love  of  literature  and  science  rendered  him  a 
peculiarly  valuable  acquisition  to  the  society, 
and  a bright  ornament  of  the  highly  cultivated 
age  in  which  we  live— (cheers).  The  secre- 
tary then  described  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  society,  which  he  stated  had  awarded 
medals  to  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Beaufort, 
the  Earls  of  Winterton,  Upper  Ossory,  and 
Mansfield,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  John 
Christian  Curween,  Esq.,  of  Workington  Hall, 
who  had  received  several  medals  for  improve- 
ments in  agriculture;  and  who,  it  was  well 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  had  stated  at  a public 
meeting  that  but  for  this  society  he  should 
never  have  been  a farmer— (hear,  hear). 
Among  the  eminent  artists  who  at  various 
times  had  received  rewards  from  this  society 
were  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Nollekens,  Bacon, 
Flaxman,  Sir  William  Ross,  Edwin  Landseer, 
Finden,  and  Wyon.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Whishaw’s  address  he  was  loudly  applauded. 

Beniamin  Rotch,  Esq.,  said  he  had  been  de- 
puted by  the  vice-president  to  explain  m a 
laconic  way  the  various  models  of  the  inventions 
for  which  prizes  had  been  awarded.  1 he  first 
prize  was  for  an  improved  window-sash,  which 
would  enable  domestic  servants  to  turn  the 
windows  easily,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of 
netting  outride  the  house  in  order  to  clean 
them.  Many  accidents,  which  they  must  have 
all  deplored,  had  occurred  to  female  servants 
from  window  cleaning,  and  he  hoped  in 
awarding  a prize  for  this  invention,  the  com- 
mittee had  done  much  by  rewarding  humanity 
in  preventing  loss  of  life  in  future — (hear, 
hear).  The  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
explain  this  and  the  other  models,  in  all  of 
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which  his  royal  highness  appeared  to  take  a 
deep  interest,  and  the  following  distribution  of 
prizes  was  made,  viz. 

In  Mechanics  and  other  Practical  Arts. 

1.  To  Mr.  Jabez  Osborn,  2,  Upper  Boston- 
street,  Dorset-square,  for  an  improved  method 
of  hanging  window-sashes,  the  silver  Isis 
medal. 

2.  To  Commander  Beadon,  R.N.,  of  Hope 
Corner,  near  Taunton,  for  an  improved  life 
buoy,  the  gold  Isis  medal. 

3.  To  Mr.  Thomas  Quarn,  32,  Wood-street, 
Princes-road,  Lambeth,  for  a bevelling  instru- 
ment for  joiners,  the  silver  Iris  medal. 

4.  To  Sir  John  Robison,  Edinburgh,  for  his 
method  of  making  half-round  files,  the  silver 
medal. 

Mr.  Rotch  expressed  his  deep  regret  at  the 
death  of  Professor  Robison ; and  the  medal 
was  presented  by  bis  Royal  Highness  to  that 
gentleman,  to  transmit  it  to  the  Professor’s 
family. 

5.  To  Mr.  Chas.  Grafton,  1,  Dover-street, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock,  for  his  plan  of  self-act- 
ing feeding  apparatus  for  high-pressure  boilers, 
the  silver  medal. 

6.  To  Major  Parlby,  of  Allee  d’Antin,  Paris, 
for  his  plan  of  forming  a floating  break-water, 
the  silver  medal. 

7.  To  Mr.  David  Bond,  4,  Fleur-de-lis-court, 
Wheeler-street,  Spitalfields,  for  an  improved 
tube  for  weaving  wide  velvet,  31. 

8.  To  Mr.  John  Ferry,  18,  Mape-street, 
Bethnal-green,  for  an  instrument  in  drawing 
out  terry  wires,  the  silver  Isis  medal  and  31. 

9.  To  Mr.  Alfred  Jones,  44,  West-street, 
Devonshire-street,  Mile-end,  for  his  improved 
machine  for  winding  quills,  the  silver  Isis 
medal. 

10.  To  Mr.  Wm.  Rook,  17,  Russell-court, 
Drury-lane,  for  his  improved  loom  for  weaving 
horse-hair,  the  silver  Isis  medal  and  31. 

11.  To  Mr.  Robert  M'Ewen,  of  High  Mark, 
near  Stranraer,  N.B.,  for  his  machinery  for 
hot-pressing  lace  goods,  the  gold  Isis  medal. 

In  the  Fine  Arts. 

Miss  Cecilia  Louisa  Belville,  17,  Prior- 
street,  Greenwich,  for  a chalk  drawing  of  the 
Townley  Hercules,  the  silver  medal. 

Mr.  Robert  Watts,  23,  Regent-square,  St. 
Pancras,  for  a design  for  a schoolhouse,  the 
gold  Isis  medal. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Waring,  2,  Albany-street,  Re- 
gent’s Park,  for  designs  for  architectural  adorn- 
ments, the  silver  medal. 

Mr.  Philip  E.  Wasey,  l,Kingston-buildings, 
Kingsdown,  Bristol,  for  the  west  elevation  of  a 
Gothic  church,  the  silver  Isis  medal. 

Master  Edmund  Gustave  Giradot  (only  12 
years  of  age),  10,  Hunter-street,  Brunswick  - 
square,  fur  a painting  in  oil  of  animals  from 
life,  the  silver  medal. 

Mr.  John  Richardson,  Colebrook  House, 
Islington,  for  portraits  of  a family  in  oil,  the 
silver  medal. 

Mr.  George  Wood,  65,  Upper  Charlotte- 
street,  Fitzroy-square,  for  a portrait  in  oil,  the 
silver  medal.  And, 

To  Mr.  Edgar  Ziegler,  of  38,  Gerard-street, 
Soho,  for  a chalk  drawing  of  the  Apollo,  the 
silver  Isis  medal. 

After  the  distribution  of  the  prizes, 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  said  he  was  sure 
he  should  he  only  doing  what  was  acceptable 
to  ever)'  individual  present  and  every  member 
of  this  society  by  expressing  on  their  behalf 
their  warm  acknowledgments  for  the  very  kind 
manner  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  so  soon  after  becoming  president  of  the 
society,  had  come  forward  to  preside  over  their 
meeting  and  distribute  the  prizes — (cheers). 
He  would  say  that  no  honour  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  society  than  that  which  his 
Royal  Highness  had  been  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  them — (applause). 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  rose  to 
second  the  motion  which  his  noble  friend  had 
just  made,  but  he  felt  it  was  unnecessary  to 
add  any  thing  to  what  had  been  already  said. 
His  Royal  Highness  had  laid  siege  to  the  hearts 
of  all  her  Majesty’s  subjects — (hear,  hear). 
He  had  joined  other  scientific  societies,  and 
had  readily  consented  to  become  the  president 
of  this,  because  its  objects  were  important  in 
applying  science  to  the  most  useful  purposes 
— (applause). 

His  Royal  Highness  bowed  and  left  the 
society’s  house,  after  passing  a warm  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  proceedings. 


THE  BUILDER. 


YORKSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  Beverley,  in  the  new  Assembly 
Rooms,  on  Thursday,  the  8th  instant.  The 
venerable  Archdeacon  of  the  East- Riding  was 
in  the  chair;  and  many  of  the  neighbouring 
clergy  and  laity  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee at  Ripon  were  read ; in  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon  had, 
on  leaving  the  chair  on  that  occasion,  stated, 
that  he  entirely  approved  of  the  design  and 
purposes  for  which  the  society  was  established, 
that  it  might  rely  on  his  exertions  in  its  behalf, 
and  that  he  trusted  it  might  prove  a benefit  to 
his  diocese.  Several  grants  were  made  from 
the  society’s  funds,  among  which  were  a vote 
of  10/.  towards  the  restoration  of  the  painted 
glass  windows  in  the  parish  church  of  All 
Saints,  York,  and  of  51.  towards  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Cambridge,  in 
compliment  to  the  Camden  Society,  under 
whose  auspices  the  renewal  of  that  church  is 
to  be  effected. 

At  one  o’clock  (the  room  being  opened 
generally  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
society)  several  able  and  interesting  papers 
were  read. 

Mr.  Chantrell,  the  eminent  architect  at 
Leeds,  in  a very  intelligent  and  clever  lecture, 
shewed  that  the  ancient  Gothic  churches  were 
constructed  on  fixed  principles,  and  that  by 
the  introduction  of  certain  geometrical  figures, 
the  chief  points  of  the  division  of  the  church, 
the  centres  of  the  arches,  the  location  of  the 
pillars,  the  position  and  number  of  the  win- 
dows, with  the  width  and  length  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  chancel,  nave,  and  tran- 
septs, might  be  accurately  and  precisely  de- 
fined. 

Mr.  Anderson  read  a well-written,  popular 
lecture  on  the  various  orders  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the 


WINDOW  IN  GRANTCHESTER  CHURCH, 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

We  are  favoured  this  week  by  a corres- 
pondent with  a drawing  from  which  the  above 
engraving  has  been  made.  We  have  been 
greatly  charmed  with  the  beautiful  lines  of  the 


earliest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  this  coun 
and  described  at  some  length  the  Norn 
early  English,  decorated,  and  perpendici 
styles  ; and  stated  the  period  at  which, 
the  mode  by  which,  these  various  styles  v 
merged  in,  and  succeeded  by  each  other. 
Anderson  selected  most  of  his  examples  f 
the  East-Riding,  which  district  he  decla 
with  the  exception  of  Lincolnshire,  to  exc 
any  other  county  for  the  beauty  and  richi 
of  its  churches. 

Mr.  Brereton,  of  Beverley,  exhibited  s< 
sketches  of  Hedon  church,  in  Holderness 
which  he  shewed  how  this  once  beaut 
structure  was  much  injured  and  defaced 
the  incongruities-  of  modern  arrangemer 
especially  how  a rich  old  Norman  arch  i 
hidden  by  the  erection  before  it,  of  a woo« 
gallery.  Mr.  Brereton  illustrated  his  drawi: 
by  reading  from  a written  paper  certain  am 
ing  remarks  upon  them. 

Several  ladies  were  present  at  the  read 
of  these  papers.  The  next  meeting  of 
committee  will  be  probably  held  at  Doncas 
early  in  August  next.— Hull  Packet . 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The  dredging  machine  employed  in  clear 
the  bed  of  the  Saone  at  Chalons,  has  brou 
up  many  interesting  remnants  of  antiquity.  Ara< 
them  are  some  coins  of  Charles,  Cardinal 
Bourbon,  of  great  rarity ; a small  brass  plate, 
which  appears  a Christ  on  the  cross,  with  symboli 
animals  at  the  four  corners,  and  some  Gothic  c, 
racters,  which  have  not  yet  been  deciphered,  api 
rently  a work  of  the  earliest  part  of  the  middle  a^ 
some  amphoric  and  cinerary  urns  in  good  preser 
tion.  But  the  most  valuable  prize  is  a beauti 
vitrified  cup.  It  is  shallow  and  broad  like  a di 
but  the  outside  is  enriched  with  wavy  and  spi 
ornaments  in  relief,  affording  a new  proof  that  J 
art  of  moulding  in  glass  was  well  known  in  ancit 
days,  and  indicating  the  residence  of  the  Romans 
Cabillonum,  after  the  Eduens  and  previously  to  1 
Burgundians. 


tracery,  and  recommend  to  our  readers  1 
amuse  and  advantage  themselves  by  drawing 
out,  first  defining  the  strict  geometrical  form 
and  then  pointing  and  filling  in  the  cusps, 
will  repay  every  attention  and  consideratioi 
The  church  is  about  two  miles  from  Can 
bridge. 


THE  BUILDER 
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TUNNELS. 

The  tunnelling;  upon  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  for  the  first  20  miles  out  of  Bristol, 
amounts  to  nearly  4 miles  in  length.  There 
are  five  tunnels  on  the  London  and  Brighton 
Railway,  amounting  in  length  to  3 miles  70 
chains  ; and  this  line  is  only  56£  miles  in  length. 
There  is  a single  tunnel  upon  the  Huddersfield 
and  Ashton  Canal,  3|  miles  in  length,  with 
shafts  800  and  1000  feet  deep.  The  single 
Summit  Tunnel,  now  executing  on  the  Shef- 
field and  Manchester  line  of  Railway,  exceeds 
this  tunnel  in  length  by  8 chains,  and  is  con- 
structed by  sinking  5 shafts,  averaging  in 
depth  514  feet,  and  amounting  in  all  to  2571 
feet.  I propose  executing  this  tunnel  (on  the 
proposed  line  of  the  Caledonian  Railway)  by 
sinking  10  shafts,  being  double  the  number  of 
those  on  the  Sheffield  line.  The  average  depth 
of  the  shafts  will  be  223J  feet ; and  the  whole 
shafting,  2236  feet.  Thus,  the  separate  shafts 
on  this  tunnel  will  be  less  than  one-half  the 
depth  of  those  on  the  Sheffield  Line  ; and,  by 
sinking  double  the  number,  the  depth  of  shaft- 
ing will  be  less  by  335  feet.  There  are  nine 
tunnels  proposed  on  the  East  Coast  Line  from 
Edinburgh  to  Newcastle,  which  amount  to  2 
miles  and  52  yards.  The  expense,  in  cutting, 
at  the  entrance  to  each  of  these  tunnels,  so  as 
to  make  them  as  short  as  possible,  is  very  great 
indeed.  The  gradient  of  the  Box  Tunnel, 

2 miles  in  length,  upon  the  Great  Western,  is 
I in  100  ; the  gradient  of  this  proposed  tunnel 
is  1 in  200. 

Having  shewn,  by  taking  the  aggregate 
length  of  different  tunnels  upon  several  lines 
of  railway  executed,  in  progress,  and  proposed, 
that  they  are  equal  to  or  exceed  this  proposed 
tunnel,  the  question  may  be  asked,  Why  is  a 
single  long  tunnel  considered  a work  of  diffi- 
culty, whilst  numerous  small  tunnels,  however 
long  the  aggregate  length  may  be,  are  not 
comparatively  thought  much  of?  In  general, 
wherever  a tunnel  is  proposed,  it  is  made  in 
reference  to  open  cutting,  on  account  of  its 
eing  executed  more  cheaply,  the  depth  of 
cutting  having  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  to  tunnel  would  be  cheaper  than  an  open 
cut  ; and,  in  general,  the  longer  the  tunnel  the 
higher  is  the  incumbent  material  above  the 
rails,  causing  a very  great  additional  expense 
in  sinking  shafts,  thereby  lessening  their 
number,  and  thus  increasing  the  length  of 
driftway  between  the  shafts ; the  great  depth 
causes  also  a greater  body  of  water  to  flow 
into  the  tunnel,  to  get  rid  of  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  expenses  in  tunnelling  ; few  shafts 
being  sunk,  prolongs  the  time  of  execution, 
thereby  causing  the  water  to  be  pumped  for  a 
long  period  of  time  ; these,  with  several  other 
pauses,  are  natural  reasons  why  a long  tunnel 
should  cost  much  more  per  cubic  yard  than  a 
short  one.  Again,  the  material  through  which 
a tunnel  has  to  be  cut  is  a most  important 
matter.  In  tunneling  through  soft  material, 
or  through  regular  seams  of  rocks  of  small 
thicknesses,  arching  is  required : the  mere 
cutting  out  of  the  material  in  such  cases  is  done 
for  less  than  one-half  of  what  a cutting  through 
hard  unstratified  rock  will  cost;  but  an  extra 
opening  is  required  to  be  cut  all  round  to 
make  room  for  the  lining;  in  cutting  down 
short  lengths  for  lining,  the  top,  and  often  the 
sides,  have  to  be  well  timbered.  In  a tunnel 
having  few  and  deep  shafts,  and  where  this  is 
required,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  comes  very 
high,  on  account  of  the  want  of  room  for  the 
men  to  work  in  with  advantage.  In  a small 
compass  there  are  combined  together  miners, 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons,  and  labourers, 
all  in  each  other’s  way ; masonry,  lime,  and 
timber  coming  into  the  tunnel  for  lining,  cen- 
tering, and  propping,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
mining  and  excavating  are  going  forward.  In 
the  other  case,  where  the  tunnel  requires  no 
lining,  although  the  mere  mining  per  cubic 
yard  costs  more,  yet  all  other  things  con- 
sidered, the  whole  tunnel  is  executed  for 
nearly  one-half  of  what  it  would  cost  if  lining 
were  required ; thus  Mr.  Locke,  in  estimating 
the  summit  tunnel  upon  the  Sheffield  and  Man- 
chester line,  calculated  100,000^.  as  the  cost,  if 
through  hard  material,  and  200,000Z.  if  through 
soft  and  requiring  lining.  Again,  the  cost  of 
tunnels  must  vary  according  to  the  size  they 
are  made.  Several  old  tunnels  upon  canals, 
completed  without  any  towing-path,  have  been 
executed  for  41.  per  running  yard.  The  old 
tunnel  upon  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  at  Hare- 


castle,  in  Staffordshire,  constructed  by  Brind- 
ley, cost  only  3/.  10s.  8d.  per  running  yard;  it 
was  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  consisted  merely 
of  a semicircular  brick  arch,  which  sprung 
from  the  water-line  of  the  Canal. — Mr.  Loio's 
Report  on  the  Caledonian  Railtvay. 


PROPOSED  JUNCTION  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
AND  ATLANTIC  OCEANS. 

In  Mr.Stephens’s  “Travels  in  Central  Ame- 
rica,” he  advocates  the  bold  design  of  joining 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  means 
of  a canal  between  the  Gulf  Nicoya  and  the 
harbour  of  San  Juan,  a distance  of  only  about 
sixteen  miles.  From  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  to 
the  harbour  of  San  Juan,  on  the  Pacific, -the 
distance  is  less  than  sixteen  miles ; and  this 
slender  line  of  earth  is  the  only  important  ob- 
stacle which  impedes  what  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  greatest,  the  most  important  alteration 
ever  effected  by  man  in  the  physical  arrange- 
ment of  the  globe.  The  proud  mountains  of 
Central  America  here  bend  themselves  down — 
as  if  to  permit  and  sanction  the  enterprise — to 
the  trivial  elevation  of  600  feet;  and  through 
this  hill  it  is  contemplated  to  cut  a tunnel  of 
one  mile  in  length,  at  the  height  of  almost 
seventy-two  feet  above  the  water  of  the  lake, 
and  two  hundred  feet  above  the  low-water  level 
of  the  Pacific;  the  distance  from  the  lake  to 
the  tunnel  being  about  ten  miles,  and  from  the 
tunnel  to  the  Pacific  about  four  miles,  whilst 
the  difference  of  level  could  easily  be  over- 
come by  lockage.  The  only  engineering  diffi- 
culty in  the  execution  of  the  work  would  be 
the  tunnel;  and  we  must  confess  that  the  idea 
of  an  excavation  lofty  enough  to  permit  ships 
of  six  hundred  tons  to  pass  through  with  their 
lower  masts  standing,  is  to  us,  even  in  these 
days,  when  engineers  take  all  manner  of  li- 
berties with  mountains  and  valleys,  somewhat 
startling;  but  Mr.  Stephens  speaks  of  it  with 
perfect  coolness. — Quarterly  Review. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

Whitehall,  16th  June,  1843. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  hereby  give 
notice : — 

1.  That  whereas  carve-work  in  wood  will 
be  required  for  various  parts  of  the  New 
Palace  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
artists  are  invited  to  send  specimens  in  this  de- 
partment of  art,  to  be  exhibited  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  Commissioners  in  the  selection 
of  persons  to  be  employed. 

2.  The  specimens  are  to  be  sent  in  the  course 
of  the  first  week  in  March,  1844,  to  a place  of 
exhibition  hereafter  to  be  appointed. . 

3.  The  specimens  are  required  to  be  de- 
signed in  general  accordance  with  the  style  of 
decoration  adopted  in  the  New  Palace.  Out- 
lines in  lithography,  shewing  the  dimensions 
of  the  principal  door  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  architect’s  offices  in 
New  Palace-yard. 

4.  Each  exhibitor  is  required  to  send  one 
and  not  more  than  two  designs  for  an  entire 
door,  drawn  to  the  scale  adopted  in  the  outline 
— viz.  two  inches  to  a foot ; and  one  carved 
panel,  or  part  of  a panel  and  frame-work,  not 
exceeding  four  feet  in  the  longest  dimensions, 
representing  a part  of  such  design  in  the  full 
proportion.  The  objects  forming  the  details 
of  decoration,  in  conformity  with  the  condi- 
tions above  expressed,  are  left  to  the  choice 
of  each  artist.  The  material  of  the  carved 
specimen  is  to  be  oak. 

5.  The  invitation  to  send  works  for  the  pro- 
posed exhibition  is  confined  to  British  artists, 
including  foreigners  who  may  have  resided  ten 
years  or  upwards  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

6.  Artists  who  propose  to  exhibit  are  re- 
quired to  signify  their  intention  to  the  secre- 
tary on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1844. 

By  command  of  the  Commissioners, 

C.  L.  Eastlake,  Sec. 

Whitehall,  16th  June,  1843. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  hereby  give 
nolice : — 

1.  That  whereas  various  windows  in  the 
New  Palace  at  Westminster  will  be  decorated 
with  stained  glass,  artists  are  invited  to  send 
specimens  in  this  department  of  art,  to  be  ex- 
hibited for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  selection  of  persons  to  be 
employed. 


2.  The  specimens  are  to  be  sent  in  the  course 
of  the  first  week  in  March,  1844,  to  a place  of 
exhibition  hereafter  to  be  appointed. 

3.  The  specimens  are  required  to  be  de- 
signed in  general  accordance  with  the  style  of 
architecture  and  decoration  adopted  in  the 
New  Palace.  Outlines  in  lithography,  shew- 
ing the  dimensions  of  the  windows,  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  architect’s  offices  inNewPalace- 
yard. 

4.  Each  exhibitor  is  required  to  send  one 
and  not  more  than  two  coloured  designs  for  an 
entire  window,  drawn  to  the  scale  adopted  in 
the  outline — viz.  two  inches  to  a foot;  and 
one  specimen  of  stained  glass,  not  exceeding 
six  feet  in  the  longest  dimensions,  representing 
a part  of  such  design  in  the  full  proportion. 
Such  specimen  of  stained  glass  to  be  glazed  up 
in  lead,  and  framed  in  wood. 

5.  The  objects  forming  the  details  of  deco- 
ration maybe  either  figures  or  heraldic  devices 
relating  to  the  royal  families  of  England,  or  a 
union  of  the  two,  and  may  be  accompanied  by 
borders,  diapered  grounds,  legends,  and  simi- 
lar enrichments. 

6.  The  invitation  to  send  specimens  for  the 
proposed  exhibition  is  confined  to  British  art- 
ists, including  foreigners  who  may  have  resided 
ten  years  or  upwards  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

7.  Artists  who  propose  to  exhibit  are  required 
to  signify  their  intention  to  the  secretary  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1844. 

By  command  of  the  Commissioners, 

C.  L.  Eastlakk,  Sec. 


SOUTHAM  LIME. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  on 
“ Lime  and  Limestone,”  by  Aiken,  in  the 
“Magazine  of  Science,”  will  form  an  addenda 
to  our  remarks  on  the  Southam  Lime  in  the 
fourteenth  number  of  The  Builder  ; the  blue 
lias  stone  as  herein  described  being  the  same 
as  that  of  Southam,  lying  in  the  same  belt, 
stretching  across  from  Whitby  in  the  north- 
east, to  Lyme-Regis  on  the  coast  of  Dor- 
setshire : — 

“ Another  and  still  more  valuable  variety  of 
limestone  for  water-cement  is  the  blue  lime- 
stone, which  is  generally  of  a dark  dove  colour, 
and  of  a dull  earthy  aspect ; by  long  exposure 
to  weather  it  becomes,  superficially  at  least,  of 
a liver  brown,  and  when  burnt  into  lime  is  of  a 
buff  colour.  It  forms  occasional  beds  in  the 
transition  and  mountain  limestone  deposits, 
but  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lias 
limestone.  This  latter  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  English  strata.  Its  geological 
position  is  between  the  lower  oolite  and  the 
new  red  sandstone.  It  passes  obliquely 
through  the  country  in  a direction  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.;  from  the  sea-coast  at  Whitby, 
to  the  cliffs  at  Lyme-Regis  in  Dorsetshire  on 
the  British  Channel.  In  its  course  southward, 
it  passes  to  the  east  of  York,  and  crosses  the 
Humber  near  the  junction  of  the  Trent  and 
Ouse;  thence  it  passes  through  the  western 
edge  of  Lincolnshire,  and  traverses  the  coun- 
ties of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Warwick,  and 
Gloucester;  its  breadth  in  this  part  of  its 
course  being  pretty  uniformly  about  six  miles. 
Hence  the  main  body  proceeds  in  nearly  a 
southerly  direction  through  Somersetshire 
to  the  coast  of  Dorset,  while  a broken  line 
of  the  same  skirts  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Bristol  Channel  as  far  as  Watchet, 
and  appears  on  the  northern  shore  in  detached 
patches  in  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and 
Glamorgan.  The  entire  thickness  of  this  de- 
posit is  perhaps  about  250  feet;  the  middle 
part  consists  of  beds  of  blue  limestone  alter- 
nating with  blackish  slaty  marl ; the  upper  and 
lower  parts  being  less  calcareous  than  the 
middle,  are  composed  chiefly  of  beds  of  marl, 
in  which  are  harder  masses  of  a compressed 
globular  figure,  less  clayey  than  the  slaty  marl 
in  which  they  are  found,  but  less  calcareous 
than  the  blue  limestone.  The  quarries  of 
Watchet,  Aberthaw,  and  Barro,  in  Leicester- 
shire, were  long  celebrated  for  the  excellent 
water  lime  which  they  produce,  before  it  had 
been  ascertained  from  geological  surveys  that 
they  are  only  on  different  parts  of  the  same 
deposit.  The  lias  limestone  used  by  the  Lon- 
don builders  is  brought  from  Lyme-Regis,  but 
is  little  used  in  the  metropolis,  being  about  25 
per  cent,  dearer  than  Dorking  lime,  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  depending,  in  part  at  least,  on 
the  longer  time  and  greater  quantity  of  fuel 
required  in  burning  it.” 
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Fig.  1. 


MODEL  FARM-HOUSE  AND  FARMERY. 

Finns  and  Description  of  a small  Model  Farm- 
hone  m d Farmery,  in  the  immediate,  neigh  - 
!•  i/rh  'od  nj  a small  town , and  applicable  to 
!'■>  >'n  l ar.a-housi  s grm  rally,  with  remarks. 

r.Y  A YOUNG  PROVINCIAL  ARCHITECT. 

As  the*  progress  of  science,  arts,  and  manu- 
factures, and  indeed  of  refinement  in  every 
thing,  advances  with  such  rapid  strides,  and 
as  the  wants  and  necessities  of  all  the  various 
grades  and  branches  of  society  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  such  advancement,  and  as  a neces- 
sary consequence  of  it,  so,  in  course  of  time, 
and  by  the  due  operation  of  the  salutary  effects 
of  its  increased  means  of  comfort,  convenience, 
and  even  luxury,  will  it  be  the  sure  means  of 
creating  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  existed  remote  from  its  influence — and 
amongst  these  may  perhaps  above  all  others  be 
ranked  the  farmer — a desire  to  participate  in 
its  advantages.  So  sure  is  it  to  draw  them 
forth,  out  ot  the  state  of  pristine  ignorance, 
and  I may  say  almost  semi-barbarism,  in 
which  it  has  ever  been  the  fancy  of  too  many  of 
our  farmers  in  the  more  remote  and  seques- 
tered villages,  obstinately  to  secede  from  all 
other  society  and  influence,  and  render  them- 
selves so  exclusive  : and  to  this  circumstance, 
in  a great  measure,  is  attributable  their  apathy 
or  averseness  to  the  introduction  among  them 


of  any  thing  new,  of  any  thing  without  a prece- 
dent, of  anything,  in  fact,  which  has  not  been 
done  a thousand  times  before.  Nevertheless, 
as  one  portion  of  society  advances  in  refine- 
ment and  luxury,  the  other  and  inferior  por- 
tions will  not  fail,  in  due  season,  to  follow; 
(hough  the  period  mav  appear  somewhat  re- 
mote to  the  more  short-sighted  or  unthinking 
part  of  the  community.  I think  vve  have  only  to 
look  around  us,  to  discover  an  every-day  proof 
of  this.  Indeed,  the  vast  march  of  intellect  in 
the  improvements  and  inventions  which  cha- 
racterize these  extraordinary  times,  render  a 
change  in  the  habits  and  general  life  of  the 
farmer  almost  an  absolute  consequence  of 
them.  There  is,  I say,  therefore,  much  to  be 
hoped  for  in  the  way  of  improvement,  even  in 
their  condition  yet. 

Moreover,  this  view  of  the  case,  even  in  a 
metaphysical,  or  rather  in  a moral  light,  be- 
comes interesting,  and  is  well  worthy  the  de- 
votion of  our  best  faculties  to  its  amendment 
and  promotion,  inasmuch  as  by  the  very  fact 
existing  of  the  necessity  and  the  employment  of 
proper  men  to  provide  superior  comfort  and 
accommodation  for  those  who  have  not  hitherto 
had  the  enjoyment  of  them,  will  not  fail  of 
calling  into  action  some  of  the  better  and 
more  refined  sympathies  of  our  nature,  at  least 
in  the  minds  of  all  reflecting  persons.  And 
we  are  well  aware,  that  whatever  will  do  this, 
has  a decided  tendency  to  the  ultimate  en- 
lightening and  benefit  of  mankind  at  large. 


And  so  it  is,  that  the  subject  of  superior  eco- 
nomy and  convenience,  in  the  planning  of 
farm-house  and  farmeries,  has  of  late  been  so 
much  more  attentively  studied  than  it  formerly 
was. 

Indeed,  a much  superior  system  now  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  these  things  in  the  coun- 
try than  formerly  obtained  ; and  it  is  not  now 
considered  such  superfluous  expenditure  to  em- 
ploy an  architect  even  for  the  erection  of  a 
more  insignificant  building  than  a farm-house ; 
and  I am  convinced  that  gentlemen  are  gradu- 
ally falling  into  a proper  appreciation  and 
employment  of  the  talents  and  services  of 
architects,  who  must  be  poor  architects 
indeed,  who  are  not  able  to  save  their 
employer  the  amount  of  their  commission, 
in  a proper  and  equitable  surveillance  of 
the  works,  in  their  different  stages  of  com- 
mencement, progress,  and  completion.  For; 
in  spite  of  that  great  and  irremediable  detrac- 
tion from  its  usefulness,  the  great  number  of 
interlopers  and  upstarts  (and  which  even  the 
society  of  British  architects  cannot  prevent 
or  put  down),  the  profession  still  main- 
tains a dignity,  which  does,  and  ever  will,  cling 
to  those  professors  who  do  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously follow  up  the  principle  of  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  employer  from  the  ra- 
pacity or  extravagance  of  the  builder,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  of  securing  the  interests  of  the 
builder  from  the  avarice  or  injustice  of  the 
employer.  There  are,  of  course,  other  offices 
attached  to  the  profession  of  the  architect 
which  I need  not  here  take  up  any  more  time 
to  dilate  further  upon,  as  they  have  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed  by  older  and  abler  hands 
than  me ; however,  I cannot,  cn  passant,  for- 
bear animadverting  upon  one  which  has  very 
often  and  forcibly  struck  me,  and  that  is,  their 
genius  in  design,  and  its  appreciation.  It  has 
often  to  me  been  matter  of  astonishment,  the 
little  notice  bestowed  by  most,  and  by  the 
“ profanum  vulgus  ” in  particular,  upon  erec- 
tions which  possess  no  magnitude,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  may  possess  great  intrinsic 
merit,  as  far  as  the  genius  of  design  is  con- 
cerned ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much 
attention  is  paid  by  them  to  buildings  possess- 
ing magnitude,  and  which  at  the  same  time, 
to  an  enlightened  and  intelligent  mind,  shall 
be  utterly  devoid  of  interest.  This  I think 
might  be,  and  is  to  some,  a source  of  consider- 
able annoyance  and  disappointment ; and  cer- 
tainly so  to  all  young  architects,  unless,  indeed, 
they  happen  to  be  thorough  philosophers,  and 
really  such  in  fact.  Indeed,  I have  known 
little  things  which  were  tasteful  and  excellent 
in  their  kind  to  be  passed  by  almost  unnoticed, 
while  things  of  greater  magnitude  and  far  less 
merit,  indeed  some  of  them  in  the  most  bar- 
barous and  execrable  taste,  I have  heard  pro- 
nounced “ very  pretty.”  I could  give  in- 
stances and  comparisons  of  this  (even  local 
instances  and  comparisons),  but  I think  the 
former  might  appear  needless,  and  the  latter 
invidious ; therefore  I forbear.  However,  so 
much  for  the  appreciation  of  the  labours  of 
(that  enlightened  and  intelligent  class  of  pro- 
fessionals)— architects ! 

Following  up  the  former  portions  of  my  re- 
marks, I beg  leave  to  present,  for  your  consi- 
deration and  insertion,  the  annexed  sketches 
and  description  of  a small  farm  house  and 
farmery,  recently  erected  from  the  designs, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Henry 
Ward,  Esq.,  an  architect  of  great  merit  and 
experience,  in  the  small  town  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  It  was 
built  upon  the  glebe  land,  and  is  immediately 
attached  to  the  rectory-house,  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  It  has  about  fifty  acres  of  land 
attached  to  it,  which  is  all  pasture-land,  it 
being  principally  used  as  a farm  for  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  milk. 

Fig.  1 shews  the  ground  plan  of  it,  drawn 
to  a scale  of  32  feet  to  an  inch,  and  including 
the  whole  of  the  buildings ; and  if  the  reader 
will  have  the  patience  or  the  goodness  to  ac- 
company me  for  a short  time,  1 will  just  ex- 
plain to  him  the  figuring  on  it.  We  will  begin, 
first,  with  the  dwelling-house,  in  which  No.  1 
is  the  kitchen  or  living  apartment,  14  feet 
4 inches  by  12  feet  6 inches;  No.  2,  the  en- 
trance, with  a small  hall ; No.  3,  a place  for 
hats,  coats,  &c. ; No.  4,  the  staircase  ; No.  5, 
the  pantry,  with  proper  shelves  all  round ; 
No.  6,  the  parlour,  12  feet  6 inches  by  11  feet 

6 inches;  No.  7>  the  dairy,  12  feet  6 inches  by 

7 feet  9 inches;  No.  8,  the  brewhouse  or 
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wash-house,  12  feet  by  1 1 feet  9 inches  ; No.  9, 
coal  place;  No.  10,  the  privy;  No.  11,  the 
ashpit;  No.  12,  the  pump  ; No.  13  is  a paved 
pathway  from  the  wicket-gate  to  the  front,  and 
also  to  the  back  offices;  Nos.  14  and  15  are 
small  garden-plots  ; No,  16,  the  wicket-gate  or 
door  to  the  house ; No.  17,  the  door  in  the 
division-wall  from  the  house  into  the  farm- 
yard ; No.  18,  the  piggeries,  one  for  store,  and 
the  other  for  fat  pigs  ; No.  19  is  the  fodder 
binn  to  the  first  three-stall  cowhouse  ; No.  20, 
is  a three-stall  cowhouse;  No.  21,  the  calf- 
house,  or  occasionally  a loose-box ; No.  22,  a 
two-stall  stable;  Nos.  23  and  24  are  the  cor- 
responding fodder  binn  and  three-stall  cow- 
house to  Nos.  19  and  20  on  the  other  side  the 
stable;  No.  25  is  a similar  fodder  binn  to  the 
two-stall  cow-house,  No.  26;  No.  27  is  the  cart- 
shed,  which  also  contains  the  smaller  tools 
and  implements  of  husbandry;  No. 28  is  the 
fold  yard  ; No.  29  is  apart  in  the  same,  where 
the  manure  is  placed,  with  a sunk  part  for  the 
liquid  portion  of  it;  No.  30  is  the  entrance 
gates  to  the  farmery  ; and  No.  31  is  a sort  of 
occupation  road  leading  out  of  the  town  to  a 
village  beyond. 

On  the  chamber  plan  there  are  three  bed- 
rooms, the  dimensions  and  positions  of  which 
are  determined,  and  will  be  better  understood 
from  the  ground-plan  and  elevations.  Origin- 
ally a bed-room,  or  rather  a cheese-room,  was 
to  have  been  obtained  by  carrying  up  the  dairy 
another  story  ; this,  however,  was  not  done. 

The  loft  for  the  bay  and  straw  extends  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  stable  and  calf-house. 
There  is  also  a loft  over  the  cart-shed,  which 
is  now  used  as  a poultry-house. 

Fig.  2 is  a perspective  view  of  the  farm- 
house, without  (as  I have  subsequently  ex- 
plained) the  farmery,  which  is  to  such  a scale 
as  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  without  any 
further  description ; only  I may  just  mention 
that  its  picturesque  effect  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  ornamental,  chequered,  or  diamond 
glazing  in  all  the  front  windows,  which  is 
done  in  small  squares  (diamond-wise),  and 
larger  irregular  octagons. 

Fig.  3 shews  the  fronts  of  the  farm-build- 
ings, taken  in  the  same  view  with  the  other  ; 
indeed,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  is  a part  cut  off 
from  the  other,  as  is  explained  hereafter. 
Moreover,  these  two  views  are  taken,  presum- 
ing the  division  and  boundary  walls  to  have 
been  removed. 

A description  in  detail  of  all  the  requisite 
fittings  and  conveniences  to  such  a building  is 
needless,  as  so  much  has  been  treated  upon, 
and  with  such  great  talent  and  practical  expe- 
rience, in  many  very  excellent  recent  works. 
But  I may  just  mention  a few  desirable  con- 
veniences and  advantages  requisite  for  such 
things,  and  possessed  by  this.  It  must  ever 
be  considered  an  acknowledged  advantage, 
and  a desirable  acquisition,  to  have  the  window 
or  windows  of  the  living  apartment  to  over- 
look the  farmyard,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
premises  if  possible ; this,  it  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  plan,  is  so  contrived.  A great 
consideration  in  a farm  like  this  is  the  dairy, 
upon  which  its  maintenance  may  be  said 
almost  totally  to  depend,  and  this  is  conveni- 
ently situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
and  sheltered,  too,  on  all  sides  by  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  general  objection  to  the  front 
doors  of  such  houses  as  this,  rendering  the 
apartments  less  private  by  opening  into  one  of 
them,  is  here  avoided  by  the  small  entrance 
hall.  The  privy  is  rendered  private  by  the 
screen-wall.  The  pump  is  conveniently  located, 
and  made  to  supply  the  house  on  one  side  the 
wall,  and  by  a spout  through  it  to  supply  the 
farm-yard,  also  having  a stone  trough  under 
it  for  the  cattle  to  drink  out  of.  The  pigsties 
have  the  advantage  of  close  proximity  to  the 
brew-house,  dairy,  &c.,  and  yet  not  too  near 
for  any  disagreeable  effluvia  to  reach  them. 
The  farm  labourers  can  feed  the  cows  from 
the  fodder-binns  without  having  to  enter  the 
cow-houses  at  all.  The  calf-house  is  so  con- 
trived as  to  apply  with  equal  advantage  to 
either  cow-house,  and  equally  to  the  stable,  as 
a loose-box,  and  in  which  a thorough  ventila- 
tion is  secured  by  means  of  a lattice  window  in 
each  projection.  The  cow-house3  are  venti- 
lated in  the  simple  manner  of  leaving  brick- 
end  holes  through  the  walls,  in  the  form  of 
diamonds,  and  when  the  cold  becomes  too 
severe,  they  are  stopped  up  with  hay.  The 
drainage  is  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines  on  the 
ground-plan,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 


drains  are  taken  into  the  common  sewer,  which 
runs  out  of  the  town  up  the  occupation  road 
(No.  31),  and  empties  itself  in  the  fields 
beyond.  The  drainage  was  therefore  effected 
in  this  instance  with  facility  ; and  the  subject 
depends  so  much  upon  locality  and  circum- 
stances, that  I shall  offer  no  further  hints  upon 
it  here. 

I have  sent  you  the  drawings  in  this  form, 
that  is,  aground-plan  and  perspective  views,  in 
preference  to  geometrical  elevations,  as  it  shews 
it  in  fewer  drawings  (though  perhaps  a little 
more  trouble  to  me),  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibits all  the  defects  as  well  as  the  advantages 
of  a design.  Indeed,  I consider  I am  doing 
you  and  your  readers  service  by  giving  it  so 
much  in  detail,  for  I think  it  of  little  use  giv- 
ing a building  like  this,  actually  executed,  and 
as  a model,  unless  with  all  the  details  of  con- 
struction, &c.,  possible;  it  is  thus  rendered 
more  interesting  to  all  practical  men  ; and  this 
may,  I trust,  be  some  excuse  for  my  trespass- 
ing on  you  to  so  great  a length  on  so  small  a 
matter.  The  builder  (I  speak  of  the  man)  will 
be  far  more  gratified  with  it  in  this  form,  than 
with  a rigmarole  on  the  theory  and  principles 
of  designing  such  things,  with  a long  disqui- 
sition on  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
well-known  domestic  animals,  though  that  may 
be,  indeed  is,  all  very  excellent  in  its  place.  In 
short,  in  this  form  I think  it  is  likely  to  prove 
practically  and  generally  useful. 

As  I have  trespassed  so  much  on  you,  I will 
refrain  from  giving  the  specifications,  but  will 
content  myself  with  just  noticing  the  heads  of 
the  construction  and  material,  then  I think  any 
country  builder,  almost,  would  be  able  to  exe- 
cute one  according  to  it,  or  nearly  so,  modi- 
fied and  adapted,  as  circumstances  or  locality 
would  in  all  probability  require.  The  whole 
of  these  erections  are  of  the  best  red  brick, 
with  stone  dressings  (this  of  course  will  depend 
entirely  on  locality).  The  jambs  and  arches 
to  the  doors  (which  are  not  of  stone),  and  also 
the  chimneys,  are  formed  with  splayed  or 
coated  bricks,  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
whole  is  paved  with  dust  bricks,  and  covered 
with  tiles,  and  capped  with  folding  ridge  tiles, 
all  bedded  in  haired  mortar  and  pointed  or 
touched  inside.  All  the  doors  and  windows 
to  the  main  house  have  wrought  stone-jambs 
and  heads,  cornices,  copings,  &c. ; the  rooms 
good  freestone  chimney-pieces  and  flag-stone 
hearths.  All  the  doors  to  the  outbuildings 
have  tooled  hook  and  catch  stones;  panelled 
doors  to  all  the  principal  rooms,  and  strong 
ledged  doors  to  the  rest  and  to  the  outbuild- 
ings. A wood  floor  to  the  parlour  and  the 
bedrooms,  and  wood  staircases  with  handrail, 
bannisters,  and  newel,  &c.  The  whole  of  the 


inside  of  the  main  house  is  plastered,  with  a 
cornice  in  the  parlour and  the  whole  of  the 
inside  of  the  outbuilding’s  is  white-washed,  two 
coats.  The  dairy  has  a lattice  window  in  the 
north  side,  with  five  or  six’  steps  down  into  it, 
and  has  arched  and  paved  t'tillages  all  round 
it.  The  brew-house  has  a proper  grate,  boiler, 
and  sink  stone.  The  pig-sties  have  an  outer 
trough  built  up,  in  which  the  wash  is  put  to 
feed  them,  and  shutters  down  an  inclined 
plane  inside,  into  the  troughs;  this-  requires  nc  , 
straining  in  the  person  feeding  them,  to  lif  t 
the  bucket  over  the  wall.  The  cow-hous»  js 
have  proper  racks  and  square  tank  ch  anD.e. Is, 
with  doors  in  two  parts,  the  advanta  ge1  of 
which  is  well  known.  The  stable  has  si  ink 
channel,  good  oak  division  and  stall-post; »,  : ind 
a manger  lined  with  slate,  and  also  slate  p er- 
pendicularly  on  the  wall,  up  to  the  unde  rs  ide 
the  rack;  this  has  the  advantage  of  al  ways 
being  clean,  and  the  horses  are  not  abl  le  to 
grind  it  as  they  do  a wooden  one  ; it  is  lif  ffited 
and  ventilated  by  a fan-light  over  the  < loor, 
hung  on  pivots,  and  I consider  this  i:  ouch 
better  than  a window,  where  it  can  be  obtai  ncd ; 
the  rack  is  semicircular,  of  cast-iron,  wi  th  a 
Jacob’s  ladder  and  trap-door  to  the  lofts  ab  ove. 
The  gates  to  the  yard  are  good  wooden  o ne9, 
with  stone  posts.  All  or  most  of  the  wind  ows 
have  casements.  And  all  the  apartments  are 
simple,  airy,  and  well  lighted  and  furnishec  I. 

The  design,  externally,  is  remarkable  fc  >r 
its  very’picturesque  grouping,  taken  as  a who!  e, 
which  is  perhaps  best  shewn  by  Fig.  4,  thebsic.  k 
facade  fronting  the  rectory-house.  Now,  a s 
this  front  would  have  been  a serious  eyesore  , 
in  presenting  nothing  but  a dead,  blank  wall  1 
(only  the  distance  of  a large  field)  to  the  in- 
mate of  the  rectory-house,  the  Rev.  John 
Wickes  Tomlinson,  the  rector,  and  a gentle- 
man of  taste  in  such  matters,  wished  to  havo 
some  relief  shewn  by  means  of  blank  doors 
and  windows,  as,  bad  he  planted  it  out  (which, 

I believe,  has  since  been  done)  their  growth, 
would  have  been  so  slow,  as  to  have  been  a. 
considerable  time  in  shutting  out  the  objection  - 
able view. 

I am  sorry  that  the  size  of  your  periodical! 
would  not  permit  the  insertion  of  the  whole  of 
the  fronting,  that  is,  of  the  house  and  farmery 
in  connection,  as  the  house  would  then  have 
been  reduced  to  such  a scale  as  to  appear  to 
disadvantage  ; and  I have  such  a decided  an- 
tipathy to  having  my  drawings  to  an  un- 
intelligibly small  scale,  that  I would  sooner 
leave  them  out  altogether. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I have  throughout 
described  them  as  new  buildings,  because,  as 
such,  I considered  them  applicable  to  farms  of 
this  description  and  size  generally.  But,  in 


Fig,  4. 
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this  instance,  there  was  the  complication  of 
pulling;  down  the  old  farm-house  and  stables 
to  the  rectory-house,  which  were  considered 
an  eyesore,  and  the  old  materials  re-used  in 
the  construction  of  t'he  new  buildings.  Indeed, 
very  strong  and  excellent  roofs  were  made 
out  of  the  old  oa 'k  timbers  from  it. 

In  conclusion  I may  observe,  that  though  I 
i nay  have  been  going  over  ground  oftentimes 
ti  ‘odden  before,  and  as  the  arrangement  of 
sn  Tall  farms,,  from  the  nature  and  habits  of 
thi  ^ animalrj  to  be  provided  for,  must,  of  neces- 
sity be  *'•'  much  of  a muchness,”  still  every 
new'  co  cobination  of  forms  will  require  a fresh 
descr  i ption  ; and  I think  there  will  be  found 
some  t ,hing  both  to  interest  and  instruct  in  the 
conv  e nience  of  the  plan,  and  the  characteristic 
style  and  effect  of  the  elevations. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Tj  he  external  repairs  of  this  beautiful  cathe- 
dral have  been  just  commenced.  We  learn 
they  are  to  be  of  a very  extensive  nature — and 
fron  r the  known  good  taste  of  the  present  Dean 
(Dr  . Turton),  are  likely  to  be  carried  on  with 
as  r ouch  judgment  as  spirit.  We  believe  that 
a st  rong  wish  has  been  expressed  in  a very  high 
qua  ,rter,  that  a central  tower,  or  spire,  should 
be  added  to  the  Abbey,  the  want  of  which  is  at 
prt  jsent  only  too  evident,  but  will  be  still  more 
so  when  Mr.  Barry’s  magnificent  and  massive 
Vi  .ctoria  tower  shall  adorn  the  new  Houses  of 
Ps  irliaraent.  The  difficulty  has  been  in  regard 
to  the  capability  of  the  Abbey  to  bear  this  ad- 
di  tional  weight — a difficulty  which  has  been 
oi  rercome.  Two  plans  are  now  under  con- 
si  deration,  the  one  with  a central  tower,  the 
o'  ther  with  a spire.  The  alterations  contem- 
p lated  in  the  interior  of  the  Abbey,  consequent 
u non  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  representation  to  the 
I Jean  and  Chapter,  as  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
i riding  increased  accommodation  for  the  public, 
i Brill  be  commenced  very  shortly,  after  which 
1 free  admission  will  be  granted  during  the  whole 
day,  without  any  fees  whatever  being  exacted. 
Amongst  other  on  dits  it  is  reported  that  the 
large  statue  of  JVatt,  which  now  blocks  up  and 
disfigures  one  of  the  beautiful  chapels,  is  (to- 
gether with  Chantrey’s  fine  statues  of  Canning 
and  Malcolm)  to  be  removed  to  a more  appro- 
priate receptacle.  The  monuments  have  been 
for  the  most  part  re-cleaned.  We  hope  they 
will  shortly  he  repaired. 


OUJZ  COHRESPOWDEWCS. 

{Continued  from  No.  18.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  a preceding  paper,  we  classified  crosses 
■under  three  general  heads ; we  now  propose  to 
enumerate  them  in  the  order  there  laid  down,  com- 
mencing with, 

1st,  Memorial. — Under  this  division  of  the 
subject  may  be  considered  all  such  monumental 
crosses  as  were  raised  by  public-spirited  bodies  or 
individuals,  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  those 
who  by  their  virtuous  lives  or  noble  actions  were 
the  glory  of  the  age  they  lived  in.  Such  were  the 
crosses  placed  on  the  spots  were  men  of  austere 
and  holy  life  had  prayed  and  preached  ; Camden 
mentions  one  with  this  inscription  : — “ Hie  Pauli- 
nus  pnedicavit  et  celebravit.”  And  it  is  related 
of  St.  Germain,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  that  he  was  a 
person  of  such  extraordinary  sanctity,  that  when- 
ever he  stopped  to  preach,  the  people  reared  a cross 
in  memory  of  the  event.  After  death,  also,  when- 
ever the  corpse  of  an  esteemed  individual  halted^oq 
the  road  to  interment,  crosses  were  raised  with 
peculiar  ceremony.  When  the  body  of  St.  Wilfrid 
stopped  at  the  Abbey  of  RievauLx  on  the  way  to 
Ripon,  the  monks  washed  it,  afterwards  erecting  a 
wooden  cross  where  the  water  had  been  poured  out. 
Those  which  Philip  III.  of  France  caused  to  be 
j ’aised  between  Paris  and  St.  Denis,  after  the  funeral 
c f his  father,  the  canonized  Louis,  in  1285,  were 
t,  'iree  in  number,  each  43  feet  4 inches  high,  and 
a,  lorned  with  statues  as  large  as  life ; these  re- 
in ained  until  the  Revolution.  But  by  far  the  most 
be  autiful  of  their  kind,  both  for  elegance  of  design 
an  d excellence  of  workmanship,  were  those  of  the 
vir  tuous  and  devoted  queen  of  Edward  I.:  these, 
acc  ording  to  Gough,  were  fifteen  in  number,  of 
whi  ch  a fifth  alone  remains,  those  at  Northampton, 
Gee  Idington,  and  Waltham,  all  containing  figures  of 
Que  en  Eleanor ; these  are  so  well  known,  that  it 
WOu.  Id  be  useless  to  describe  them,  though  an  inter- 
estin  g extract  from  the  chronicle  of  D unstaple 
Prioi  7,  relating  to  one  that  formerly  stood  there, 
wouli  1 perhaps  not  be  out  of  place “ Iu  12  Kal. 


Dec.  1290,  died  Queen  Eleanor  ; her  corpse  passed 
by  here,  and  rested  with  us  one  night,  and  two 
precious  cloths  or  bawdkins  were  given  to  us,  and 
about  120  lbs.  of  wax.  When  it  passed  through 
D unstaple  the  bier  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place,  till  the  chancellor  and  the  nobility 
marked  out  a proper  spot,  where  afterwards,  at  the 
king's  charge,  a lofty  cross  was  erected,  the  prior 
assisting  and  sprinkling  it  with  holy  water.” 

The  most  extended  purpose  to  which  the  cross 
was  applied,  was  in  the  burial-ground,  for  marking 
the  graves  of  those  departed  in  the  faith,  in  order 
that  the  passer-by,  being  mindful,  might  repeat 
a prayer  for  their  souls,  and,  in  respect  for  the 
holy  sign,  might  avoid  heedlessly  trampling  on  the 
earth  that  covered  their  remains.  As  early  as  the 
year  850,  Kenneth  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  framed  a 
law  commanding  that  all  graves  should  have  the 
privilege  of  a holy  place,  and  that  a cross  should  be 
placed  npon  them,  to  prevent  their  being  trampled 
upon ; these  were  most  probably  of  wood,  as  there 
are  none  existing  of  a greater  age  than  the  Conquest, 
unless  we  make  an  exception  of  a plain  one  carved 
on  the  end  of  a coffin,  bearing  evident  traces  of 
Saxon  workmanship,  which  was  discovered  some 
years  ago  in  Dewsbury  churchyard,  Yorkshire. 
From  the  period  of  the  Conquest  until  effigies  came 
into  vogue,  sepulchral  crosses  prevailed  in  a variety 
of  beautiful  forms,  sometimes  plain,  ornamented,  on 
coped  coffins,  and  often  accompanied  with  the  crest 
or  cote-armour  of  the  deceased ; in  later  days,  they 
continued  to  be  employed  formed  of  brass,  engraved, 
sometimes  between  figures  in  the  act  of  supplica- 
tion ; there  are  many  elegant  specimens  of  this  last 
sort  to  be  met  with,  one  in  Higham  Ferrers  church, 
the  tomb  of  Thomas  Chichele,  father  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  name ; at  the  corners  of  the  cross 
the  evangelical  symbols  occur.  Of  the  sculptured 
stone  we  may  mention  a fine  example  in  Gresford 
church,  Denbigh,  to  the  memory  of  a Welsh  prince  ; 
it  is  surrounded  with  foliage,  and  surmounted  by  a 
shield  of  arms.  Not  even  the  grave  of  the  humble 
cottager  was  without  the  distinction  of  a wooden 
cross  bearing  his  rebus,  or  trade’s  mark  ; these  are 
frequently  shewn  in  illuminated  MSS.  when  a grave- 
yard scene  is  represented,  and  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  Continent,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

Those  spots  on  which  the  early  martyrs  of  the 
church  met  their  deaths  by  the  hands  of  pagan  per- 
secutors, were  considered  especially  sacred,  and 
consequently  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  erection  of 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  both  churches  and  monaste- 
ries ; thus  the  present  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  rose  on 
the  exact  situation  where  the  protomartyr  of  Britain 
was  beheaded.  In  most  cases  these  buildings  suc- 
ceeded crosses  placed  there  soon  after  the  events 
occurred,  and  in  some  instances  these  crosses  still 
remain.  In  the  churchyard  of  Winwick,  Lancashire, 
where  Saint  Oswald  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Pen- 
da,  king  of  the  Mercians,  in  G42,  and  afterwards 
dismembered  by  the  ruthless  barbarian,  was  for- 
merly a Saxon  cross ; a few  years  back,  the  horizon- 
tal part  of  this  was  up  in  the  yard  : this  fragment 
measures  five  feet  across,  and  is  ornamented  with 
knots  and  other  sculptures ; on  one  end  is  the  figure 
of  the  Saint  with  a cross  in  his  hand,  and  by  his 
side  is  a Saxon  shield  and  sword,  on  the  other  his 
dismemberment  is  represented  ; the  figures  are  all 
very  rude.  This  relic  of  antiquity,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  has  not  been  noticed  in  any  topographical 
work.  Nor  did  saints  alone  share  the  honour  of 
monumental  pillars  ; they  are  found  on  the  burial- 
places  of  monarchs  and  other  distinguished  person- 
ages. In  the  woods  near  Alnwick  stands  a pictu- 
resque cross,  to  shew  where  Malcolm,  king  of  Scot- 
land, fell. 

On  a battle-field,  the  tomb  of  thousands,  one  cross 
answered  the  purpose  of  those  on  single  graves,  viz. 
to  induce  prayer  for  the  souls  of  those  who  perished 
in  their  country’s  defence  ; they  also  served  as  so 
many  mementos  of  victory,  to  animate  posterity  by 
the  recollection  of  their  ancestors’  bravery.  A 
broken  shaft  still  marks  the  situation  where  Queen 
Philippa  engaged  and  vanquished  David,  king  of 
Scotland,  and  his  invading  array  in  1346,  alluded 
to  in  the  following  words  by  Davies: — “ On  the 
west  side  of  the  city  of  Durham,  where  two  roads 
pass  each  other,  a notable,  famous,  and  goodly  cross 
was  erected  to  the  honour  of  God,  for  the  victory 
there  obtained  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Nevile’s  Cross,  and  built  at  the  sole 
cost  of  Lord  Ralph  Nevile,  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent and  chief  persons  in  the  same  battle.  In  the 
night,  1589,  it  was  broken  down  and  defaced  by  some 
contemptuous  and  wicked  person.” 

There  is  another  of  this  sort  on  Blore  Heath, 
Staffordshire.  In  all  probability  the  numerous 
stumps  and  other  monuments,  known  by  the  name 
of  crosses,  that  were  either  for  boundaries,  or  sim- 
ply for  devotion,  were  intended  as  memorials  of 
certain  events ; and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for 
this  reason,  that  traditionary  evidence  is  so  little 
valued  in  the  present  day,  as  we  thereby  lose  a most 
valuable  chain  of  historical  data.  Amongst  the 
peasantry  who  reside  near  them,  we  generally  find 


some  rambling  and  unconnected  tale  about  the 
“ auld  stanes  ” in  which  names  and  principal  fea- 
tures may  be  taken  as  correct,  and  thus,  in  some 
measure,  guide  our  researches  ; but  in  consequence 
of  the  deteriorating  view  in  which  tradition  is  for 
the  most  part  looked  upon,  it  would  be  folly  to  rely 
upon  it  with  additional  and  more  convincing  proof. 

2nd,  Distinctive. — At  the  commencement  of  this 
class  boundary  crosses  present  themselves  ; they  are 
met  with  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  wild,  unculti- 
vated tracts,  dividing  counties  and  parishes ; in 
Cornwall,  which  is  of  this  character,  they  occur  the 
most  frequently,  generally  consisting  of  rude  blocks 
of  stone,  with  a cross  carved  in  relief  on  one  side  : 
those  which  fix  the  limits  of  church  lands  or  sanc- 
tuary are  perhaps  more  ornamented. 

In  the  vast  fens  round  Crowland  Abbey  they 
were  made  use  of ; one  which  now,  or  formerly, 
stood  there,  had  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Aio  hanc  petram  Guthlacus  habet  sibi  metam,” 
severally  translated  by  eminent  antiquaries — 

“ This  rock,  I say,  is  Guthlac's  utmost  bound 
and — 

“ I say  that  Guthlake  this  stone  his  bound 
doth  make.” 

Whereas  it  appears  by  ancient  records,  that  Abbot 
Turtekul,  in  947,  made  a perambulation  of  the 
bounds,  and  commanded  stone  crosses  (jussit  lapi- 
deas  cruces)  to  be  placed  at  certain  distances,  where- 
on were  inscribed  the  names  of  three  or  four  monks 
who  accompanied  him,  the  last  of  whom  was  called 
Aio,  in  the  translation  converted  into  I say  in  con- 
sequence of  the  upper  part  being  broken  off,  the 
other  names  were  lost.  At  certain  seasons  tha 
clergy  visited  these  boundaries  in  procession  ; the 
crosses  then  formed  stations,  where  they  halted  to 
sing  a litany,  or  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  bles- 
sings of  prosperity. 

During  the  feudal  period,  when  the  nobles  were 
accustomed  to  take  law  into  their  own  hands,  and 
to  execute  summary  justice  on  offenders,  the  right 
of  sanctuary  was  an  inestimable  privilege  to  a sus- 
pected party,  and  though  in  a measure  it  tended  to 
encourage  predatory  habits  by  sheltering  the  really 
guilty,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  proved  a grateful 
protection  to  a man  who  might  slay  another 
unawares,  and  give  time  for  explanation  to  his  over- 
zealous  pursuers.  This  privilege  of  sanctuary  was 
granted  by  the  sovereign  to  churches  and  convents  ( 
and  extended  in  many  cases  for  a mile  or  more  on 
each  side,  the  limits  being  defined  by  crosses.  King 
Athelstane  granted  this  right  to  the  church  of  St. 
Wilfrid,  at  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  with  the  condition 
that  whoever  violated  it,  should  forfeit  both  life  and 
estates.  It  extended  a circle  of  two  miles  round 
the  church,  and  was  marked  by  three  crosses,  going 
by  the  names  of  Kanzel,  Sharow,  and  Athelstane. 

It  appears  from  some  of  the  early  councils  that  any 
single  cross  fixed  in  the  earth  had  the  power  of 
affording  refuge  to  any  who,  being  condemned  or 
having  escaped,  might  flee  to  it,  equally  with  a 
church  or  holy  place,  so  long  as  the  criminal  remained 
by  it. 

Almost  every  market  town  has,  at  one  time, 
possessed  a cross  erected  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a 
permanent  spot  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  goods  ; 
these  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  a secluded  spot 
where  the  arm  of  the  destroyer’s  innovation  has  not 
prevailed  ; single  shafts  of  stone,  raised  on  two  or 
three  steps,  and  more  or  less  decorated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  early  opulence  of  the  town.  They  vary 
from  the  square  plain  block  to  the  lowering  structure 
loaded  with  tracery,  buttresses,  and  pinnacles,  like 
those  which  once  stood  in  Cheapside,  Charing,  and 
Coventry.  The  two  former  of  these  perished  by 
the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Parliament  of  1640  “to  take 
away  all  pictures,  crosses,  and  superstitious  figures 
within  churches  and  without.”  At  Winchester  is 
a splendid  cross  that  has  escaped  destruction.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Milner,  that  the  larger  sort 
of  market  crosses  were  chiefly  erected  by  the  monks 
of  a neighbouring  monastery,  to  whom  often  the 
tolls  of  the  market  belonged,  and  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  harangue  the  people  from  them. 
This  may  have  been  the  intention  of  those  that 
were  arched,  as  at  Glastonbury,  Chichester,  Glou- 
cester, and  Malmsbury,  though  indeed  it  seems 
more  proper  to  receive  as  true  the  simpler  reason 
of  Leland,  who,  speaking  of  that  last  mentioned, 
says  : — “ There  is  a right,  fair,  and  costly  piece  of 
work  in  the  market-place,  made  of  stone,  and 
curiously  voulted,  for  poor  market  folks  to  stande 
drye  when  the  rayne  continueth.  * * * * 

The  men  of  the  toune  made  this  peace  of  work  in 
hominum  memoria.”  The  richest  and  most  ela- 
borate structure  of  this  kind  on  the  Continent  was 
at  Nuremburgh.  Rouen  has  one  of  exquisite  beauty 
of  proportion  and  detail. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  gable  crosses  were  in  a 
degree  distinctive,  for  we  find  them  exclusively  on 
churches,  chapels,  and  other  buildings  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God;  they  assumed  an  infinity  of 
elegant  forms,  and  are  often  found  surrounded  with 
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a circle,  representing  the  crown  of  thorns  or  the 
nimbus.  The  earlist  in  existence,  that  was  discovered 
at  Dewsbury  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a Saxon 
church  which  existed  there  previous  to  the  Conquest ; 
it  is  perfectly  plain,  with  a circle  round  it,  the  ex- 
terior diameter  of  which  is  indented. 

Not  even  these  escaped  the  furious  zeal  of  the 
Puritans.  The  journal  of  William  Dowsing,  visiting 
commissioner,  contains  the  following  entry  : — 

“ January,  1640. — We  took  away  two  popish 
inscriptions  with  Ora  pro  nobis,  and  we  beat  down 
a great  stoneing  cross  from  the  top  of  the  chancel.” 
There  is  a solitary  instance  of  the  figure  on  a gable 
cross  at  Than  Church,  Normandy. 

In  a succeeding  number  we  hope  to  illustrate  the 
third  division,  and  shew  the  adaptation  of  the  cross 
to  modem  usages.  P.  P. 


HISTORY  OF  LABOUR  IN  THE  BUILDING 
CRAFTS. 

{Continued from  No.  18.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — We  have  seen  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  which  closed  in  1306,  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  England  had  its  birth  ; and,  though 
sustaining  struggles  that  may  be  aptly  likened  to 
those  of  unprotected  infancy,  had  yet  inherent 
qualities  of  growth  and  greatness  that  have  sufficed 
to  grasp  and  hold  dominion  in  every  habitable 
region  of  the  globe.  It  may  be  useful  to  sketch 
the  state  of  society  at  this  particular  era,  the  pain- 
ful efforts  made  to  attain  civil  rights,  and  the 
gradual  breaking  down  of  restraints  that  discon- 
nected the  common  interests  of  mankind. 

War,  agriculture,  and  commerce  constituted  the 
divisions  under  which  were  ranged  the  then  scanty 
population  of  this  great  empire ; but  they  existed 
under  circumstances  very  different  to  those  ruling 
at  the  present  day.  War  had  been  engrafted  upon 
the  country  by  the  military  tenures  instituted  by 
the  Normans ; and  the  passion  and  policy  that 
dictated  it  was  cherished  with  a devotion  that 
rejected  all  compromise.  The  demon  of  military 
despotism  neither  bowed  its  head  nor  quitted  its 
lance,  but  craved  incessantly  oblations  of  blood 
and  tears  ; and  these  were  shed  abundantly  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  War, 
plundering,  devastating  war,  sustained  the  king 
upon  his  throne,  the  baron  in  his  fief,  and  his 
retainers  in  their  pride  of  arrogance  and  systematic 
spoliation  of  the  people : hence,  in  those  ages  it 
was  the  absorbing  pursuit  to  which  every  other  was 
subservient.  Agriculture,  imperfectly  understood, 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb  ; and  the  price  of  bread  corn 
fluctuated  in  a fearful  manner,  while,  drained  of 
the  able  male  population,  and  burthened  by  exac- 
tions uncertain  in  amount  and  recurrence,  the  re- 
maining cultivators  of  the  soil  were  an  abject  and 
unresisting  race ; commerce  and  trade,  though  felt 
to  be  essential,  were  tolerated  rather  than  encou- 
raged. 1 he  monetary  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  foreign  Jews  and  Lombards  ; 
and  so  well  managed  were  their  plans  of  operation, 
that  they  monopolized  or  controlled  the  circulation  ; 
yet  war  in  its  turn  tyrannized  over  these,  and  wrung 
from  them  the  accumulated  hoards  of  usury  and 
extortion,  to  be  again  dispersed  in  the  trappings 
and  reckless  squanderings  of  a licentious  soldiery. 
During  these  perilous  times  the  infant  trade  and 
manufacture  of  England  were  slowly  advancing, 
and  gathering  together  the  waste  which  its  op- 
pressors made.  The  great  truth  that  “unity  is 
strength”  was  also  beginning  to  spread,  and  to 
rally,  as  it  were,  under  a banner  an  aggregate  of 
individual  interests  ; the  natural  tendency  of  trade 
to  collect  people  together,  and  the  lawless  character 
of  the  times,  caused  nearly  all  connected  therewith 
to  seek  the  protection  of  walled  towns.  To  those 
places  of  refuge  were  also  attracted  the  unwilling 
and  dissatisfied  among  the  followers  of  the  nobility  : 
and  this  fact,  though  it  may  appear  of  minor  im- 
portance, had  in  reality  great  effect ; for  while  it 
augmented  the  numbers  of  the  weaker  party,  who 
were  ever  ready  to  receive,  and  by  various  means 
to  protect  them,  it  greatly  diminished  the  reliance 
heretofore  placed  upon  the  fidelity  of  military  re- 
tainers. Men  began  to  see  the  advantages  of  trade, 
that  it  held  out  wages  and  independence,  and  thus 
self-interest  paved  the  way  to  civilization. 

In  this  manner,  with  but  little  variation  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  occupying 
from  1307  to  1326,  passed  over,  and  the  third 
Edward  entered  upon  his  protracted  sway  of  fifty 
years.  That  prince  may  be  said  to  have  possessed 
tact  for  governing  beyond  any  of  his  predecessors ; 
he  was  glutted  with  ambition,  and  sought  its  grati- 
fication by  the  naked  blade ; but  experience  taught 
him  that  the  prosperity  of  trade  was  a faithful  index 
to  a healthy  state  of  the  exchequer,  and  he  encou- 
raged it  by  recognition  and  privileges.  The  fre- 
quent wars  in  which  he  was  engaged  assisted  mate- 
rially in  abrogating  the  feudal  system  ; the 


The  statute  of  1360  says  “ that  all  alliances  and 
covins  of  masons,  carpenters,  and  others,  and  con- 
gregations, chapters,  ordinances,  and  oaths  between 
them  made,  should  be  thenceforth  void  and  wholly 
annulled.”  We  have  here  a specimen  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  legislature  to  prostrate  the  working 
classes ; it  sets  out  with  fixing  a rate  of  wages,  and 
denounces  attempts  to  raise  them  under  penalty  of 
a brand  mark ; and  how  does  it  close  ? why, 
with  the  following  enactment : “ Every  lord,  or 
other,  may  make  bargain  or  covenant  for  their 
work  in  grosse  with  such  artificers  or  labourers  when 
rical  amount"  nf  'i,;.  "/  ’ ~7~  it  please  them,  so  that  they  perform  such  work 

time  t“ev  were  ken  on  font  V °f  T*1  and  Iawfu11^  accordinS  to  the  covenant  or 

me  they  were  kept  on  foot,  introduced  a more  bargain  with  them  thereof  made.”  The  workman 


general  mode  of  levying  troops  than  that  of  requir- 
ing the  nobles  to  produce  and  maintain  their 
respective  quotas  in  the  field.  Ancient  jealousies 
and  private  feuds  were  also  reconciled  in  the  com- 
mon emulation  and  common  dangers  in  which  a 
long  companionship  in  arms  associated  the  leaders 
of  Edward’s  hosts,  while  in  the  lower  ranks  were 
large  numbers  of  the  villains  of  the  crown,  emanci- 
pated in  consideration  of  special  military  services. 
The  evil  of  war  was  now  working  great  changes  in 
neutralizing  the  local  domination  of  a legion  of 
petty  tyrants,  which  thenceforth  remained  concen- 
trated in  the  kingly  power ; personal  oppression 
was  less  frequent,  and  taxes  levied  with  some  ap- 
proach to  just  apportionment.  These  ameliorations 
were  more  quickly  felt  by  the  trading  than  any  other 
interest,  and  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  king 
caused  still  further  concessions  ; among  others,  the 
woollen  manufacture,  then  the  staple  of  the  king- 
dom, was  improved  by  the  importation  of  Flemish 
weavers  and  clothworkers,  and  the  trade  secured  by 
a grant  of  corporate  laws  and  the  erection  of  guilds. 
This  movement  in  advance  was,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  the  great  pestilence  of  1349  ; in  cities  and 
towns  nearly  half  the  population  was  swept  off,  and 
a suspension  not  only  of  trading  occupations,  but 
even  of  religious  services,  took  place,  and  scarce  any 
could  be  found  to  perform  the  last  offices  for  the 
dead.  The  result  of  this  visitation  was  a scarcity  of 
labour,  which  gave  rise  to  a revival  of  arbitrary 
display,  and  the  measures  which  power  is  ever 
ready  to  devise  and  inflict ; the  real  scarcity  of  any 
commodity  has  always  been  held  a reasonable  cause 
for  advancing  prices,  but  in  this  instance  the  legis- 
lature was  found  ready  to  pass  an  unjust  law  to 
regulate  wages.  A master  free  mason  was  declared 
by  statute  to  be  entitled  to  no  more  than  4d. 
a day  for  his  wages,  other  masons  3d. ; a 
master  carpenter  3d.,  other  carpenters  2d.  ; 
their  servants  or  helpers  l£d. ; plasterers  3d.  ; 
tilers  3d. — imprisonment  and  sitting  in  the  stocks 
being  the  punishment  for  refusal  to  work,  or  re- 
quiring higher  wages.  This  legalized  robbery 
upon  labour  appears  to  have  borne  heaviest  between 
the  years  1350  and  1370,  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  evaded  and  opposed  by  the  classes 
to  which  the  law  applied  with  considerable  vigour, 
for  we  find  that  repeated  appeals  were  made  to  the 
Commons  for  yet  more  stringent  enactments.  In 
1360,  the  former  statute  of  labour  was  confirmed 
and  enforced,  under  penalty  of  fifteen  days’  impri- 
sonment, and  BRANDING  IN  THE  FOREHEAD  WITH 
the  letter  F,  for  offenders  who  absented  them- 
selves from  their  work,  or  quitted  their  place  of 
abode ; and  if  they  fled  to  towns,  magistrates  were 
to  deliver  them  up,  under  a penalty  of  10/.  to  the 
king,  and  hi.  to  the  master  reclaiming  them. 
Trade  Unions,  or  co-operative  societies,  were  no 
doubt  in  existence  at  this  time  ; those  of  the  Free 
Masons  would  alone  have  furnished  a sufficient 
example  to  other  trades,  and  from  the  wording  of  a 
clause  in  this  same  statute,  it  would  clearly  appear 
to  have  been  aimed  as  well  against  their  lodges  as 
other  societies  of  a like  description.  The  attention 
of  the  Building  Crafts  should  be  fixed  upon 
these  historical  facts,  from  which  they  will  gather 
that  even  in  despotic  times  trade  unions  existed, 
were  to  a certain  extent  effective,  and  of  sufficient 
weight  and  importance  to  call  forth  a legislative 
attempt  to  coerce  them.  Such  societies  under  ma- 
tured regulations  are  useful  and  meritorious.  A 
Wittenagemote,  Guild,  or  Council  in  every  handi- 
craft trade,  apart  from  short-sighted  views  of  con- 
certing for  strikes,  would  be  of  infinite  value  ; act- 
ing as  with  one  miud,  and  speaking  with  one  voice 
the  legitimate  claims  of  such  a body  to  attention, 
and,  upon  just  grounds,  to  redress,  would  be  irre- 
sistible. Talk  of  combinations,  what  are  govern- 
ments but  combinations  ? What  but  combinations 
of  civil  and  military  power,  upheld  by  the  finances 
of  a country,  to  the  end  that  order  may  be  pre- 
served, and  that  the  oppressor  do  no  flagrant 
wrong  ? What  are  joint  stock  companies  but  com- 
binations ? Is  their  commercial  spirit  higher, 
purer,  or  less  interested  than  that  of  great  asso- 
ciations of  the  producers  of  wealth,  alert  to  procure 
a fair  equivalent  for  honest  labour  ? What  the 
alliance  of  the  great  builder  with  the  capitalist  but 
a combination  of  skill  with  money,  to  the  end  that 
success  shall  be  commanded  ? 


was  already  compellable  to  accept  his  3d.  or  4d. 
per  diem,  or  to  suffer  the  inflictions  I have  recited ; 
but  if  the  lord  or  master  could  induce  him,  either 
under  miscalculation  or  extremity  of  any  kind,  to 
take  piece-work,  such  lord  was  at  liberty  to  mulct 
him  with  impunity,  or  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of 
the  bargain  by  a ratio  of  labour  beyond  physical 
endurance. 

Vindex. 

{To  be  continued.) 

ON  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE. 
{Continued  from  page  227.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir,  A better  taste  is  certainly  gaining  ground 
for  pure  architecture,  both  for  church  and  domestic 
purposes,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall 
see  banished  for  the  future  such  trash  as  is  forcibly 
called  “ Carpenter’s  Gothic,”  when  it  will  not 
be  considered  that  by  sticking  a few  buttresses 
against  a wall  where  they  are  not  wanted,  by  en- 
closing a roof  with  an  embattled  parapet,  putting 
labels  over  common  windows,  and  scattering  here 
and  there  a few  pinnacles,  and  all  clumsily  got  up 
in  compo,  a Gothic  design  has  been  achieved. 
The  suburbs  of  London  can  readily  furnish  proofs 
that  some  persons  have  innocently  indulged  the 
belief  that  by  using  all  the  features  above  named 
they  have  succeeded  in  presenting  to  the  gaze  of 
the  admiring  beholder  a chaste  Gothic  building, 
ignorant  all  the  while  that  the  true  spirit  of  the  old 
English  builders  may  be  entirely  lost  sight  of,  even 
if  all  the  details  mentioned  are  employed,  and  that 
the  same  spirit  may  exist  in  a composition  into 
which  not  one  of  them  may  be  introduced. 


In  our  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  the  Tudor 
style,  we  must  not  forget  what  its  original  adaptors 
were  to  a great  extent  limited  in  the  materials  at 
their  disposal,  and  it  would  surely  be  the  extreme 
of  folly  in  us  to  refuse  to  call  in  the  aid  of  modern 
improvements,  more  especially  when  their  adoption 
cannot  change  or  affect  the  general  character  of 
the  style.  But  the  too-zealous  stickler  for  copying 
every  thing  which  is  to  be  found  in  early  models 
will  insist,  for  instance,  that  we  should  still  employ 
the  leaden  casement  with  its  small  quarries  of  glass, 
rather  than  avail  ourselves  of  the  splendid  plate- 
glass  of  modern  days,  and  the  greater  comfort  of  the 
sash ; we  might  as  well  be  expected  to  retain  the 
rushes  of  former  times  for  our  floors  in  preference 
to  our  present  luxury  of  carpets.  As  applicable  to 
our  streets  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  Tudor 
style  should  not  be  employed  with  more  effect  and 
at  less  cost  than  much  that  is  perpetrated  in  the 
so-called  classic  styles.  It  is  this  writer’s  belief 
that  there  can  be  no  good  street  architecture  as  long 
as  it  is  a fashion  to  club  together  several  houses  into 
one  design,  wherein  a few  columns  and  pilasters  are 
carried  (apparently)  upon  next  to  nothing — glass. 
This  is  a process  that  may  save  thought,  but  can 
never  inspire  genius.  The  great  charm  of  our 
ancient  street  architecture  no  doubt  arose  from  the 
individuality,  so  to  term  it,  of  the  buildings  ; each 
house  was  a picture  in  itself,  with  its  projecting 
gables,  richly-carved  barge-boards,  quaint  devices, 
and  elaborate  carvings  in  real  wood  and  stone^ 
whilst  a row  of  such  houses,  alike  in  character  but 
differing  in  detail,  presented  a gorgeous  whole  such 
as  the  eye  could  fondly  dwell  upon  and  the  painter 
delight  to  sketch,  but  which  it  is  vain  to  hope  to 
find  m these  days  of  stucco,  papier-mache,  and 
putty.  And  what  has  been  gained  in  point  of  effect 
by  the  introduction  in  our  leading  thoroughfarss 
(which  are  so  splendid  in  their  length  and  in 
their  breadth)  of  that  which  is  called  classical  archi- 
tecture, executed  as  it  is  only  in  fictitious  materials  ? 

Is  any  one,  even  the  most  casual  observer,  deceived 
by  the  stuccoed  imitations  of  stone  ? he  has  only 
to  turn  his  view  to  a line  of  buildings,  and  he  will 
find  as  many  different  complexions  as  there  are 
houses,  varying  from  a magnesian  white  through 
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rhubarb  tints  to  a sooty  hue,  and  perhaps  a column  j 
or  pilaster,  partaking  equally  in  a vertical  direction 
1 of  two  colours.  But  “ there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  Portland  stone  itself,  and  a resemblance  to  it 
. can  never  be  attained  by  any  plastic  material. 
There  are  yet  some  mansions  in  our  principal 
squares  which  have  probably  never  had  any  thing 
done  to  their  Portland  fronts  since  they  were  erect- 
ed some  80  or  100  years  ago  ; and  whatever  was 
the  original  cost  of  those  fronts,  it  has  been  more 
j than  repaid  by  the  saving  effected  of  the  expense 
I which  a stuccoed  and  painted  outside  would  have 
! involved  during  that  period;  and  whilst  the 
Portland  front  has  this  advantage  over  its 
, meaner  rival,  that  at  a trifling  expense  it  can 
be  brought  back  to  its  early  freshness  and 
will  always  be  stone , the  other  after  all  its 
cost,  and  constantly  required  patchings  and  stop- 
pings, is  yet  only  stucco,  or  more  properly  dust,  to 
! -which,  at  no  distant  day,  it  will  return.*  In  op- 
j position  to  what  may  be  considered  the  cold 
i formality  of  classical  architecture  as  applied  to  our 
I street-buildings,  some  of  our  professors  are  hurrying 
1 into  an  opposite  extreme,  by  embellishing  the  out- 
side of  shops  and  houses  after  the  Louis  Quatorze, 

, Renaissance,  and  Elizabethan  methods;  but  too 
often  the  good  in  those  respective  styles  is  over- 
looked in  an  excessive  fondness  for  detail,  and  that 
of  the  least  tasteful  kind,  which  is  soon  obscured  by 
the  smoke  of  this  vast  city ; whereas,  if  our  artists 
f would  consider  outline  more  and  detail  less,  then- 
designs  would  do  themselves  more  credit  and  be 
less  costly  to  their  employers.  For  the  next 
quarter  of  a century,  perhaps,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  first-cost  cheapness  of  stucco  will  have  its 
baneful  influence  on  buildings  about  to  be  erected ; 
the  designer,  careless  of  future  reputation,  seeks 
only  to  produce  an  imposing  (which  it  is  in  reality) 
exterior  at  a moderate  cost,  and  therefore  crowds 
into  a fa?ade  as  much  enrichment  as  he  can  for  the 
money,  or  that  the  space  will  permit,  leaving  no 
repose  to  refresh  the  wearied  eye,  not  con- 
sidering that  that  which  looks  “pretty”  upon 
paper,  may  have  a very  poor  effect  when  executed, 
when  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  which  produced 
pilastres  have  little  more  projection  in  reality  than 
upon  paper,  that  the  shadows  in  the  drawing  will, 
in  the  building,  be  collections  of  dust,  and  that  far 
from  carrying  out  the  promise  of  the  highly -wrought 
sketch,  the  whole  will  be 

“ Stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.” 

London,  June  14, 1843.  Philo-Todor. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  ACT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — With  the  supposed  object  of  simplifying 
the  operation  of  the  Bill,  and  causing  its  machinery 
to  work  uniformly,  a rare  and  costly  balance-wheel 
has  been  attached. 

It  is  proposed  to  constitute  a kind  of  perambu- 
lating court,  consisting  of  three  architects,  nomi- 
nated by  and  removable  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department. 

I apprehend  it  to  be  on  all  hands  conceded,  that 
such  a court,  well  constituted,  with  duties  clearly 
defined,  and  consisting  of  men  of  sterling  intelli- 
gence and  integrity,  would  be  essentially  service- 
able. Such  has  for  years  been  my  settled  impres- 
sion ; and  it  only  remains  to  consider  how  far  this 
puisne  court  of  judge,  jury,  and  executioner  is 
likely  to  effect  its  object,  for  it  may  well  be  that 
in  the  irrevocable  decisions  of  these  three  Fates,  the 
future  prosperity  or  adversity  of  many  a young  and 
talented  architect,  the  good  or  bad  repute  of  many 
a skilful  and  honest  builder,  and  the  little  annual 
fortunes  of  many  a helpless  pining  widow  and 
orphan  may  be  involved. 

The  fit  constitution  of  this  court,  the  fit  kind  ot 
men  to  be  appointed,  and  the  fit  price  to  be  paid 
for  them,  wholly  depending  upon  their  duties,  their 
authority,  and  their  responsibility,  it  will  be  well  to 
ascertain,  and  to  arrange  these  in  due  order. 

As  to  their  duties. 

Clauses  14  and  28.  They  are  to  examine  into 
and  control  the  construction,  and  the  additions  to 
and  the  alterations  of  all  buildings  of  the  eighth 
rate,  a rate  especially  constituted  for  their  expiess 
supervision  and  advantage,  and  comprising  every 
kind  of  building  used  for  public  worship,  or  which 
can,  in  any  way,  be  considered  places  “ for  public 
business,  instruction,  debate,  diversion,  or  resort ; 
all  breweries,  distilleries,  manufactories,  or  ware- 
houses exceeding  fifty  feet  in  height  from  the 
basement  floor,  and  all  dwelling-houses  containing 
more  than  seven  floors,  or  exceeding  seventy  feet  in 
height. 

They  are,  in  conjunction  with  the  district  sur 
veyor,  not  only  to  see  that  the  regulations  of  the 
Act,  so  far  as  they  apply,  are  obeyed,  but  are  to 
direct  such  additional  precautions  to  be  taken  as 


* I ■would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  Mr. 
Bartholomew's  severe  but  admirable  invectives  against 
compo. 


they  may  see  fit.  They  are  to  survey,  and  to 
certify  their  satisfaction  (if  satisfied)  within  one 
month  after  each  building  is  covered  in  if.  e. 
twenty-one  days  and  seven  days),  and  again  to 
survey  and  to  certify  their  approbation,  as  it 
would  seem,  within  one  month  after  the  comple- 

b°It  may  be  remarked,  that  clause  28  is  so  situate 
as  to  render  every  kind  of  building  whatever,  ex- 
ceptL  the  nondescripts  of  clause  29,  subject  to 
this  re  survey  and  certificate  of  the  official  referees. 
ProbThly  "t  may  have  been  a blunder  of  the 

^Clause  103. — In  conjunction  with  the  district 
surveyor,  Ley  are  to  surrey  and  to  certify  as  to  he 
state  of  all  buildings  which  the  overaeers  of  the 
poor  may  think  ruinous ; and,  clause  104  , as  they 
have  to  assess  the  costs,  it  must  be  a part  of  their 
dutv  first  to  examine  into  the  state  of  chimney- 
shafts,  chimney-pots,  or  other  things  hereon, 
slates,  tiles,  projection,,  or  ought  else  tint  may  be 
in  imminent  danger  of  falling ; and,  clause  115, 
which  appeals  to  their  certificate,  necessarily  Carnes 
with  it  that  they  must  previously  survey  every  dram, 
and  “ every  other  part  of  every  house  or  building 
of  every  rate;”  or,  their  certificates  will  be  mere 
waste  paper,  and  the  poor  wretch  who  may  be  sent 
to  the  common  gaol  for  not  altering  any  irregula- 
rity, may  have  good  cause  of  action  against 

Clause  93.— They  alone  are  to  surrey  all  ruinous 
party  walls  and  party  arches.  Clause  98.  They 
alone  are  to  survey  and  to  award,  in  all  cases  of  in- 
termixed property,  as  to  the  fit  sites  for  party  walls 
and  party  arches,  and  as  to  such  compensation  as 
may  perchance  be  due  to  either  owner. 

The  Bill  indeed  says,  respecting  which  the  owners 
cannotagree,  but,  as  by  clause  1 1 1 , no  , account  as  to 
the  reparation  or  rebuilding  of  a party  wall  shall  be 
delivered,  except  it  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
referees,  the  wall  must  necessarily  be  first  examinpd 
by  them,  or  how  can  they  know  anything  about  the 
true  value  of  the  work,  and  the  credit  for  old  ma- 
terials ? for  this  clause  111,  will  not  allow  two  friends 
to  act  like  friends,  and  jointly  pay  them  own  bill, 
without  first  calling  in  and  paying  official  referees, 
to  do  that  which  they  are  not  wanted  to  do.  JNor 
will  it  admit  of  persons  employing  their  own  archi- 
tects, surveyors,  or  builders,  of  whatever  rank  they 
may  be,  upon  this  part  of  their  houses. 

Clause  88.  They  alone  are  to  assess  the  cost  ot 
stopping  up  any  window  which  may  be  made  in  a 
wall,  contrary  to  the  will  of  an  adjacent  owner  ; 
and,  clause  91,  to  assess  the  value  of  the  materials 
of  an  old  half  party  wall,  ^ “P” 

which  it  stands;  and  clauses  103,  104,  107,  Ul  , 

110  111  112,  to  assess  the  value  of  every  halt 
party  wall  or  party  arch,  and  every  thing  appertain- 
imr  to  it,  together  with  the  cost  of  removing  the  fui 
niture;  and  clause  104  even  that  of  replacing 
broken  tiles,  slates,  and  chimney-pots,  with  new. 

As  to  their  authority. 

Clauses  18  and  19.  They  are  to  decide  between 
disputant  builders  and  district  surveyors,  as  to  what 
rate  a building  is.  Clause  00.  What  is  the  general 
line  of  a row  of  houses.  Clause  90.  Whether  or 
not  the  builder  who  has  cut  off  footings  and  chim- 
ney-breasts in  a party  wall  is  visitable  or  not  with 
payment  of  the  whole  cost  of  rebuilding  it.  The 
obscure  wording  of  clause  115  seems  to  intend  that 
they  are  to  determine  what  are  the  rules,  directions, 
and  regulations  of  the  Act ; for  what  else  they 
would  have  to  certify  under  this  clause,  is  not  very 
manifest.  Clause  141.  They  are  to  adjust  as  to  the 
limits  of  districts  between  two  contending  district 
surveyors  ; and,  clause  142,  they  are  to  determine 
between  disputants,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Act 
is  to  be  carried  out. 

Clause  98.  Their  awards  are  to  be  conclusive 
against  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  together  with 
the  Queen’s  Majesty  and  all  other  persons  what- 
soever. The  production  of  their  certificate,  under 
clause  1 1 1 , as  to  value,  must  at  once  stop  any  action 
under  clause  110,  and  render  nugatory  all  that  ap- 
paratus of  judge  and  jury,  of  which  an  English- 
man is  proud,  inasmuch  as  that  the  plaintiff  must 
necessarily  recover  the  full  costs  of  a bill,  which 
cannot  but  have  been  certified  by  the  official  referees, 
or  it  is  no  bill  at  all.  In  fact,  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion to  try.  Judge  and  jury,  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
may  just  as  well  stay  at  home. 

Clause  140.  No  stamp  duty  is  necessary  to  make 
their  awards  valid ; and,  clause  142,  they  are  to 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  made  under  an  order  ot 
reference  from  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  and 
are  to  be  enforced  by  that  Court. 

As  to  their  responsibility. 

Excepting  that  they  may  be  unmade  by  the  hand 
that  made  them  : excepting  that  they  may  be  made 
to  obey  the  Secretary  of  State,  because  that  he  is 
to  have  a control  over  the  amount  of  come  of 
their  fees,  they  are  to  be  entirely  irresponsible  : and, 
although  the  district  surveyors,  whose  hands  are 
tied,  are  to  be  sworn,  even  the  common  sanction  ot 
an  oath,  feeble  though  it  may  be,  is  not  to  be  re- 


quired of  the  unfettered  official  referees.  The  dis- 
trict surveyors  are  to  make  regular  returns  of  their 
work  and  their  emoluments  four  times  in  every 
year,  and  are  not  even  to  take  their  fees,  without 
giving  categorical  written  receipts  ; but  the  official 
referees  are  not  required  to  make  any  returns,  nor 
to  give  any  receipts  whatever.  Excepting  to  their 
own  consciences  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  they 
arc,  on  earth,  to  be  wholly  unchecked  and  wholly 
unaccountable.  . , 

There  cannot  be  a moment’s  question  that  the 
contemplated  mode  of  constituting  such  judges  is 
radically  wrong.  They  ought  to  be  as  entirely  in- 
dependent and  irremovable  as  all  other  judges, 
quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint. 

There  cannot  be  a moment’s  question  that  ar- 
chitects” (in  the  elevated  sense  of  the  term)  are  not 
fit  persons  to  execute  the  duties  of  such  an  office. 

All  the  duties  are  those  of  persons  who  sail  under 
the  humbler  title  of  “ surveyors.”  Men  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  constructive  science  of  building; 
men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  value  of  old 
and  new  materials,  and  of  workmanship  ; and  men 
who  will  not  deem  themselves  dirtied  and  degraded 

by  contact  with  a bricklayer’s  labourer  or  a moulder- 
ing wall.  . , 

In  every  qualification  of  mind,  in  every  high  and 
honourable  feeling,  they  may  be  equal,  nay,  they 
may  be  superior  to,  but  they  may  not  be  1 archi- 
tects.” They  may  not  have  made  any  pretty, 
deceptive  pictures;  they  may  not  have  seen  “ the 
old  stones  ;”  they  may  not  be  able  to  act  ecstacies, 
and  prate  about  the  “ foine”  things  of  the  Conti- 
nent ; but  they  may  be  sterling  men  of  business ; 
and  men  of  business,  not  artists,  are  wanted  for 
such  work.  ...  ., 

There  cannot  be  a moment  s question,  that  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  these  men  is  not  only  most 
enormous,  but  that  it  is  the  very  worst  possible 
way  of  paying  them,  as  judges,  by  systematically 
making  it  their  interest  to  multiply  surveys,  certifi- 
cates, and  awards. 

There  is  altogether  a difficulty  in  this  affair  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  framers  of 
the  Bill.  Architects  of  high  rank  would  not  accept 
such  an  office,  nor  could  they  attend  to  its  pettier 
duties  • and  architects  of  high  rank  would  not  with 
a very  good  grace  submit  to  have  the  constructive 
portion  of  their  works  overhauled  by  less  men  than 
themselves.  Indeed  the  supercilious,  and  even 
insolent  conduct  of  some  men,  who  think  themselves 
architects,  is  equally  disgusting  to  builders  as 
disgraceful  to  the  profession,  and  could  be  ill 
brooked  by  gentlemen  of  refined  education  and 
liberal  mind.  , 

It  is  quite  right  that  there  should  be  a high,  and 
even  a stern  control  over  all  buildings  in  which 
large  bodies  of  persons  may  assemble,  and  their 
lives  be  jeopardized. 

Might  it  not  be  that  some  one  architect  might 
be  appointed,  to  whom  the  constructive  drawings 
and  specification  of  every  such  building  should  be 
submitted  beforehand;  that  they  should  be  ap- 
proved by  him,  or  altered  under  his  supervision,  as 
the  case  might  be ; and  that,  without  his  previous 
signature  to  all  such  constructive  drawings,  the 
work  should  not  even  be  begun ; nor  should  any 
departure  from  them  take  place  without  his  re- 
signature ? 

It  might  even  be  well  that  such  a man  should  be 
elected  by  his  brethren , and  approved  and  appointed 
by  the  Government.  To  him  it  would  be  one  of 
the  highest  professional  honours  to  which  he  could 
aspire — the  crown  of  a whole  life  ; and  no  architect 
of  right  feeling  could  hesitate  to  submit  his  intended 
work  to  such  a man,  but  be  proud  of  his  approba- 
tion, and  respectfully  defer  to  his  correction.  To 
young  architects  especially,  such  a father  and  friend 
would  be  invaluable.  . 

It  might  then  be  well  to  constitute  an  official  re- 
fereeship  somewhat  after  this  manner. 

As  questions  of  property,  as  questions  of  legal  in- 
terpretation may,  and  would  arise,  in  a district 
about  fifteen  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  one  man  well  versed  in  the 
law  of,  and  the  value  of  evidence,  and  accustomed 
to  the  sifting  of  conflicting  testimony.  Let  that 
one  man  be  a barrister,  make  him  the  judge ; give 
to  him  as  assessor,  one  (or  more)  experienced  sur- 
veyor, and  allow  him  to  call  upon  the  architect, 
whenever  needful,  for  further  advice.  Remunerate 
them  all  with  sufficient,  nay,  with  handsome  sala- 
ries, but  interdict  all  other  practice,  unless  indeed 
mere  consultation  were  allowed,  within  the  metro- 
politan district. 

In  every  case  of  intermixed  property,  or  of 
ruinous  party  walls,  partitions,  or  arches,  let  the 
owners  agree,  if  they  can,  both  as  to  the  necessity 
for  rebuilding  or  not,  and  as  to  market  price.  It 
thev  cannot  agree,  then  let  three  district  surveyors 
next  adjacent  to  that  in  which  the  case  might  lie, 
make  the  survey  and  certify  the  facts  to  the  official 
referee,  with  their  opinions  appended ; and  let  it  be 
acted  upon,  unless  notice  of  appeal  be  given. 

In  like  manner,  if  three  district  surveyors  view 


In  like  manner,  the  removal  of  common  privies 
or  other  nuisances,  the  due  ventilation  of  buildings 
the  height  and  construction  of  factory  chimneys,  and 
other  matters  of  detail,  might  be  safely  and  usefully 
left  to  the  intelligence  of  such  three  district  survey- 
ors, who  should  certify  the  facts  with  their  opinions- 
and  the  official  referee,  if  satisfied  that  the  spirit  and 
object  of  the  Act,  as  to  stability,  and  as  to  security 
against  fire,  and  as  to  the  promotion  of  health  and 
comfort,  are  carried  out  as  far  as  possible,  he  might 
be  authorized  to  make  an  order  to  such  effect  as  he 
might  deem  right.  Questions  of  window  lmht 
drainage,  and  other  easements  might  properly"  be 
referred  to  such  a tribunal,  saving  the  superior 
judges  much  valuable  time,  and  rehlly  having  the 
business  better  done  than  any  ordinary  jury  cfn  do 
it.  Ail  disputed  accounts  as  to  party  waUs  mi-ht 
advantageously  be  left  to  their  decision. 

‘.‘a  “y  p5son  should  feel  aggrieved  bv  the 
certificate  of  the  district  surveyors,  and7  the 

hrmiVl/t,  hC  °Bc'd  referee  as  an  “■‘•mdual, 
fie  might  have  an  appeal  to  a court  of  official 
referees,  consisting  of  the  barrister,  the  architect, 
and  the  surveyor.  This  decision  might  he  made 

The  district  surveyors  would  he  fairly  paid  bv 
°°  c/U“ea  ““k  for  eTery  party  wall  survey  and 
“ , m ca?es  °f  intermixed  property  they 

might  have  two  guineas  each;  and  minor  cases 
might  be  paid  for  in  proportion. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  an  off-hand 
suggest, on  as  this  can  be  any  thing  like  perfect 
but  it  may  be  worth  consideration  whether  some 
such  arrangement  might  not  only  be  quite  effica- 
cious, but  bring  cheap  justice  home  to  every  man's 
ffo°rrth  the  opinions  of  such  well-practised  men 
(for  they  would  have  quite  enough  for  every  day  in 
the  week)  would  he  almost  invaluable  to  the  judges 
m difficult  cases  appertaining  to  buildings,  andta 

tothos’e  of  to  ‘ d"lte' “>Ml  in  weiSbt  in  their  kind 
to  those  of  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Trinity  House 
lit  questions  requiring  nautical  experience. 

As  to  the  table  of  fees  in  clause  129,  it  is  onlv 
marvellous  that  any  expectants  of  office  could  have 
been  so  short-sighted  as  to  open  their  mouths  so 

Taws  Slr“C  °ff  -he  fees  of  the  official  referees 
-v  cy  are  J10t  qotte.  SO  outrageous  as  at  first  sight 
the7rate7  appe,ar'  Vlr  !‘  15  t0  he  remembered  that  all 

labour  a,  dardd  Vge  T mcreased'  a"d  ‘hat  additional 
labour  and  additional  responsibility  arc  imposed 

i-ed  a “ 'n™s  ,Mr‘h  rates  of  the  bill  be  legal- 
ha  ’ a to  f f°,Ur  ^meas  might  indeed  be  a little 
beyond  the  mark;  but  I doubt  not  the  district 
surveyor  had  much  rather  have  three  times  two 
guineas  for  the  present  fourth-rates,  which  would 
occupy  the  same  ground  as  one  of  these  monitors 
were  r/T-r  f0r,l0°tinE  *°  the  reparation  of 
S Sf  o Too  ha"”  My  POt'  !t  iS  0nly  “ repa- 

• ‘rath  iS'  Sir'  l'"‘  the  wh°la  °f  levying 

ees  upon  you  me,  or  anybody,  to  pay  a man  for  not 
Jlowiiig  us  to  do  as  we  please,  and  for  forcing  us  to  do 
hat  which  we  do  not  please,  is  altogether  vicious 
fie  surveyors  ought  to  he  paid  out  of  a counto 

ate  01  some  such  fund,  not  bv  salaries  hnf-  ^ 
ortion  to  the  work  they  actually  do.'  Or  if^the 

«n.eTo°buiId  f“  rre  P“id  beforehand  for  a 
cen-e  to  build,  as  m the  case  of  setting  up  a hoard 

i nmffic  to  ™ SaliSfied  i(  Would  be  pleasanter  for 
|1  patties  than  now  it  is.  It  would  not  be  paid 
rder  some  indefinite  notion  that  fee  is  but  another 
ime  for  bribe.  We  should  not  slip  down  one 
Hder  while  the  surveyor  is  mounting  another  to 
Old  being  dunned;  and  it  would  be  far 
ofitabie  for  the  surveyor,  it  would  be  sure  money' 
d he  would  not  lose  half  his  time  in  hunting  S 
dZeraMe/eeSV  We  sh°“U  meet  as  friend!,  no 

Haying  thus,  Sir,  passed  through  some  of  the 
re  important  provisions  of  the  Hill,  will  you  bear 
h me  in  a few  desultory  remarks.  7 
■t  is  purposed  to  re-enact,  with  more  stringency 
i regulations  of  the  existing  law,  as  to  the  extent 

nto  bf  cT1  StlWi“d'  « has  probably 'never 
a thought  of  by  the  framers  of  the  clause  32,  that 
He  Pff  warehouse  ” will  include  buildings 
lly  different  in  character  and  use  to  the  “ stacks 
warehouses,”  that  is,  warehouse  floors  often 

ihe^wftl4 ' r'nt  h°UerS’  and  l,iled  e»e  above 
. ’ Wltl*  one  or  more  tiers  of  loopholes  com 

Mcatiiig  externally  with  each  floor  or  warehouse 
mercantile  accuracy  in 
te  restriction  even  of  these  to  thirty-five  sounres 
;Shmvndto  tCd  by  Party  "'alIs  witMron'dmirs^'is 

mt  by  the  C°^mefrC“,Iy  and  uselessly  incon- 

os  of  the  several  dock  companies, 
e same  remark  ma,  apply  to  stables.  Scarcely 
f any,  separate  stable  reaches  to  twenty-five 


squares;  but  the  whole  of  an  establishment  of 
stabling  may  stretch  far  beyond  it,  yet  subdivided 
by  walls.  Cut  bo  no  the  enactment  ? You  may 
indeed  insist  upon  having  iron  doors,  bat  what  law 
can  force  them  to  he  always  shut  ? 

tb<!  r?”.0Tal  of  dangerous  or  offensive 
manufactories  withru  the  next  thirty  years  (clause 
-/).  Independent  of  the  inconsiderateness  of 
measuring  by  one  lme  businesses  of  ten  pounds  or 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  capital,  it  does  seem 
to  me  more  especially  unjust  as  respects  feUmongers, 
for  they  are  generaUy  situate  in  a peculiar  locality 
where  they  were  originally  formed  in  open  fields,  fir 
'e°to  °rdLnlry  dwelIi”S-Imwses.  Roads  have 

atid  hemm ' n I toh  * •” ’ h0“S“  have  been  huil‘  around 
and  hemmed  them  m ; and  now,  not  the  doers  of 

TsHyr0SEnbllttbe.SUffcrers’aret0  be  r°uted  out. 
Is  this  British  justice  ? 

halTtotor”7  jUSiiCeS  0f  the  peace,  that  any  two 
half-informed  hamsters,  under  the  name  of  stipen- 
diary magistrates,  should  be  intrusted  with  power 
ruto'  adfl„aS  t0b"hat  ‘S  n<?i0US  and  offensi™.  and  to 
tUngtaX^e"'^'^’  is  “rtaialy  «■*- 

traS" 1lth'  Prer  be  £iven  t0  ™y  ‘wo  magis- 
Lud  H Ievy,fiMa  »f  from  five  poinds  to  five 
hundred  pounds  a day,  under  the  proposed  law  is 

sistedin  7 m°nstrous’  that  “ 0““  scarcely  be  per- 

A fine  of  five  hundred  pounds  a day,  if  inflicted 
by  a jury  for  some  atrocious  misdemeanour,  would 
H-ine  of  ?i5ide  b?  the  j“d»"es  as  excessiv’e 
dwelt'  23,‘  Ro?ms  m basements  are  not  to  be 
dwelt  in,  unless  they  have  areas  three  feet  in  width 
before  and  behind  them.  For  what  good  reason  = 
“re  °n  one-tb'rd  that  width  would  be  amply 

sufficient  to  keep  the  wall  dry,  audit  wouldTot 
force  the  front  of  the  house  tj  be  set  back  behM 
the  front  line  of  its  neighbours,  leading  to  loss  of 
ground,  to  loss  in  rent,  to  loss  in  trade,  and  pro 
tlucing  unsightliness.  ^ 

woidedrtW°v?  ‘°  find  tUs  claase  s»  loosely 
let  tod^f • I™0”5  m bilse“C"‘s  cannot  he 

let,  to  dwell  in,  unless  each  have  a window  and  a 
fire-place  of  specified  size,  the  letting  of  upper 
rooms  without  windows  or  chimneys  if  not  inter- 

rof  Sof°l,the  format!on  of  projections  in  front  of  a 

pay  district" S'  InSti!ai1  °f  baTinB  t0  caI1  in-  a“d 
pay  district  surveyors,  and  official  referees  for 

beefed  that  Imh  iS  th<!  Eene,'al  line’  conld  “ "ot 
afd  ffl  1 ;•  Where  "°  or  more  housea  adjoin, 

and  form  a continuous  row  of  lessor  greater  length 
no  one  shall  build  a projection  on  thf  ground  store 
beyond  the  other  houses,  without  the  written  oof 
Itma'v  wfin  ,ghb°Ur?  a,ld  the  0,rne1'5  of  tbe  bouses  ? 
in  hf  rfm  P?',n  t5*t’ in  process  <>f  «“C.  changes 
m the  commercial  character  of  a neighbourhood 
may  render  it  necessary  to  convert  a rof  of  private 
houses  into  shop,  ; and,  to  render  shops  p ofi toM 
they  ought  to  reach  to  the  public  way.  prMtable’ 

been  felt  to 'be  so"  ^ tte  KistiDB  bas  long 

S J be  so.  serious  interference  with  thS 
orerhorne  S2S&tU^>  bave 

Au'd  H to'  ail°"ed  fr°nt  oourts  to  be  buiit'over0 

vlSed  ot  °f  °ne  C0“piete  aad  “d b 

vmea  row  ot  houses  agree  to  do  so,  would  it 

wise  nay,  would  it  he  just,  to  interdict  it  > 
wish  f d°o“nSt0  S£fthattba  sama  uien  who  so 
eapeeialiy  ^diuTCt  £ 7ch“  ht^ 

^zzz:z?nZ7oiZpsi pathway’ an<i 

that,  possibly,  it  might  be'wX  dlret  SfS 

of  fivre  i ’ esides  being  a violation  of  the  spirit 
ot  the  law,  os  now  often  practis-d  it  i- „ • P ' 
mode  of  construction  ti  ■ ‘ 1S  an  msecure 

can  do  uohZ d while^ ^ makS  4 alt'rati°n 

SSswrSiSS 

guard'd  against,  and  I will  also  obsereftti'af i f aU 
ie 

sincere 

rS'&HSStf 


have  sufficiently  seen  how  great  the  difficulty  must 

P erfc ct'toouT'  kS  l,resent  state, 'im- 

perrect  though  it  be;  and,  could  I dare  dream  of 

such  a thing,  should  be  most  amply  rewarded  if 

In'l  ““'a?1111  remarks  07f  aTfhfcure 

and  humble  man,  should  in  any  way  become  con 
dueve  to  the  welfare  ofmy  fellowcitiz7  us,  by  drawl 
ng  the  attention  of  educated  and  experienced  minds 

to  pursue  the  subject  with  far  surpassing  ability’ 
although  not  with  greater  zeal  ^ 

pa«°3W3  toett°VHbS,'r,erlhat'ta  y0,lr  Iast  ‘"‘“'bC‘. 

rsSd't47^  llne/r°m  the  bottom,  the  word 
not  should  be  expunged,  its  insertion  spoUs  », 
meaning,  which  ,s  this;  that  if  the  half  party  waH 
shou  t cost  seventy-five  pounds,  and  the  rack-rent 
should  be  one  hundred  pounds,  fifteen  shillings  „f 
that  cost  should  be  repaid  by  each  receiver  of  rent' 
for  every  pound  rent  taken  by  him. 

I beg  to  subscribe  myself,  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged  servant, 

A Brickbat. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUHDKR. 

»IR,_ My  last  communication  having  been  ac 
knowledged,  I hope  it  will  obtain  iuserttou,  togette 

numbre7o?nSWei'  ‘°  1Ir'  Da“’a  letter,  in  the  next 
numbei  of  your  very  valuable  paper.  Certainlv  1 
entertam  n°t  a doubt  that  the  candid  minds  of  your 
“Id  if  aft  COrraspo.nde,“3  aad  roaders  will  most 

credi  for  he  ?£mSmg  4656  PaperS'  Sire  M 
credit  tor  the  discovery  to  which  I lav  claim  viz 

known ' faWS«°'  nat?re'  esse,“ially  requisite  to  be 
known  for  the  perfect  construction  of  fire-places 
without  previous  experiment,  and  for  warming  and’ 
■ventilating  rooms  or  buildings  so  as  fn  rim-  S “ 
for'Sf  temperature  of  wholesome  air,  a^d  also 
for  effectually  removing  all  disagreeable  smell  from 
places  subjected  to  noxious  effluvia  £ “ 
science  does  embrace  these  law?  m,r  , y 

“*"tlr  provad  ; »“d  ‘bet  I can  sPe™ureCethe“ 
most  desirable  effects  by  the  most  simple  and  eco 

Sssaass 

of  arch, lecture.  The  old  system  (if  indeed  tore  O7 

worthy  of  the  name,  whielfconsists’in  mere  evperi 

proved  to"  b'e* incorrect  Th“  law  "f'T^  1 ha™ 
fad,  for  they  are  untf^  ^ 
quently,  when  positively  attained,  as  they  ire  by  me' 
they  maj-  be  applied  with  certainty  of  result.  7 ’ 

J-.-\penment  implies  ignorance  of  those  law? 

eXelr'^lf 

without  science,  to  effects  wi’thout  r efe -ence  to°  the 
S'  ”ah*raI  la"»  which  produced  them.  Per 
ctly  familiar  as  I am,  per  force  of  forty  years’  hard 

issri  ryaw“ srf7  in  ^ 

refill i ref  Hare  1-  y l’reait-ate  and  warrant  the 

anwPfrratn?  °f  a * 

subsequent  alteration  or  amendme™t  kw°'VlIldg|f’ 

[ entirely  precluded.  In  reference  to  Mr  S U b“ 
letter,  I must  refer  hi,,,  e„to  r-  Spencer’s 

consideration  for  The  BuiL'i5PaP'Burin“d'r7I°Ul' 
economy,  which  he  doubts,  I be^to  Z 
architect,  Mr.  Charles  Rqp.w  , 0 say  tdlat  the 
firekeepers,  in  Srerc^wfflVof'l^g™  °'  'he 

^X^c°pt,“M^ 

fa”faatPTm'’  COpta!ninfi  ab°‘“  55.000  cibfc 
of  air  was  therefore'  warmed1  in'  'twenty  ^'ur^h 
by  one  of  my  apparatus,  and  passed  through’ 'to' 

=p.Sintdh  .SrfrSS 

twenty-four  hours.1""  ““  qUantity  COnS“mad  da™S 
Without  wishing  to  ditrress  fmm  , • 

‘‘warming  and  ventilation  alone”  I ctfesffthinf 
Mr.  Spencer  somewhat  immoderate  in  his  evnlref  k 
tions,  when  he,  acknowledging  the  Vis'-  re  Pecta- 
science  embraced  by  this  subjfct,  viz  S S’  °f 
chemistry,  pneumatics,  hydrostatics  hvdr  v17* 
pyronomics,  mechanics,  &c,"  almost’ in  llcs» 
breath  coolly  demands  my  system  fa-.-  ;-the  Same 
Had  this  very  reasonable' d^on.’ 
thousands  of  pounds,  as  I have  done’fo  to'd  S0m0 
of  science,  in  the  course  of  10  years'  stmi*'  pursmt 
fee,  and  his  exertions  and  immense “dy  a"dprac- 
say  nothin^-  of  nersnml  no  -i  1 Se  SdCrifices,  to 

feJ  :lre°  tottuSS  T“ 
mate  “ ligit 
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the  builder. 


He  seems  to  have  doubts,  he  seems  also  to 
think  at  least,  that  he  has  reasons  for  tan.  My 

science  shrinks  not  from  scrutiny,  for  the  laws  or 

nature  are  invincible  1 But  were  I &•» 

laws  there  would  be  an  end  of  discussion.  Let  Mr. 

S study  as  assiduously  and  persevenngly  as  I have 
Le  perhaps  similar  success  may  crown 
He  enioys  the  advantages  of  an  advanced  state  or  art 
and  science,  and  improved  facilities  of  communica- 
tion “ master  minds.  But  let  him  not  under- 
rate  those  philosophical  professors  of  whose  ac- 
quirements  he  is  entirely  ignorant,  and  of  "hose 
talents  he  is  totally  incompetent  to  form  a just  esti 
mate.  I object  not  to  give  their  names,  should  Mr. 
Spencer  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  attempt  to  correct 
them,  in  their  judgment  of  my  science,  the  re- 
port  of  1836,  Mr.  S.  must  be  well  aware,^  was 
named  as  a testimony  of  successful  result.  ihe 
great  authorities”  at  which  he  seems  to  sneer,  I 
esteem  valuable  for  veracity-  That  I do  Possess 
the  science  I claim,  facts  (which  are  known  to  be 
stubborn  things)  sufficiently  evince. 

Effects  will  suffice  to  accredit  a science,  however 
ignorant  the  witnesses  may  be  of  its  principles,  the 
testimony  of  others,  of  course  I am  aware,  is  only 
valuable  in  default  of  demonstration  by  facts  already 
in  existence,  or  as  corroborative  of  those  that  are. 
Both  have  been  published,  doubt  who  will. 

With  great  respect,  I remain,  bir, 

Yours,  much  obliged, 

F.  A.  Bernhardt 

June  14th,  1843. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir  —In  The  Builder  of  last  week  is  an  arti 
cle  from  Messrs.  Dean,  Dray,  and  Dean,  telling  the 
readers  of  your  admired  journal,  that  they  are  the 
manufacturers  of  the  ventilation  apparatus  (as  he 
says,  invented  by  a lady),  which  1 
No.  14  of  your  journal.  I never  expected  that  this 
said  Mr.  Dean  was  the  person  who  erected  the 
cylinders  mentioned,  particularly  as  no  person  could 
tell  where  he  resided.  I made  inquiry  a'»°nSs‘ 
prisoners  who  the  manufacturer  was,  but' nobody 
knew  his  name  or  residence.  I went  to  the  vice- 
governor,  and  asked  him,  but  he  did  not  know  it. 
He,  however,  advised  me  to  see  the  desk  of  the 
works,  and  assured  me  that  he  could  tell  me  the 
name.  1 followed  his  advice,  but  1 was  astonished 
to  hear  from  the  clerk  that  he  did  not  know  the 
man;  and  he  said  he  had  received  the  order  from 
the  town  clerk,  and  advised  me  to  go  to  him,  just 
opposite  to  his  office.  The  town  clerk  was ^sur- 
prised that  the  clerk  of  the  works  denied  knowmg 
tee  person  who  worked  under  his  direction,  and 
told  me  that  he  was  the  man  who  must .know  he 


Come  forward  with  “the  principles  of  justice, 
and  “ the  convictions  of  reason,  that  we  may 
judge  this  blind  "justice,  and  ascertain  if  the 

CTm"oTsU;,r0“The  oath  of  enrolment 
and  the  secret  conclave  are  matters  of  history  , 
even  Manchester  has  come  to  the  resolution i of 
recommending  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Trades 
Unions  ” There  is  either  gross  ignorance,  or 
acting  against  the  convictions  of  reason  in  the  above 
passage6  The  administering  of  oaths  in  Trades 
Unions  was  abolished,  not  only  in  London,  but 
throughout  the  kingdom,  after  the  conviction  of 
the  Dorchester  labourers,  and  are  now  matter  o 
history."  Yet  you  state  that  even  Manchester 
has  come  to  the  resolution  of  recommending  the 
^solution  of  the  old  Trades  Union,  which  would 
lead  any  man  to  believe  that  that  portion  of  society 
called  the  General  Union  of  Carpenters  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  acting  in  defiance  of  the 
faw  and  reckless  of  the  dangers  they  were  exposing 
themselves  to.  Why,  Sir,  it’s  plainly  telling  the 
government  that  there  are  illegal  societies  in  ex- 
istence, and  Manchester  is  recommending  their 

di?'tte™'  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  next  time  you 
interfere  with  Trades  Unions,  you  will  take  your 
information  from  parties  who  know  =™ethms 
about  the  matter  they  wish  you  to  write  upon. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  inform  you,  tee 
London  Division  of  the  General  u“'°“  °f  2”' 
penters  is  in  a more  flourishing  and teeatthy ^state 
ihan  any  local  society  in  existence.  Whatever 
Manchester  may  recommend,  we  will  be  guided  by 
tee  convictiousyof  our  reason,  without  any  con- 

“f remain,  yours  respectfully,  for  the  name  of  the 
Members  o/the  London  Division  of  the  General 
Union  of  Carpenters,  C.  Mayne,  Sec 

Silver  Cup, 

Cromer  Street,  Gray’s  Iun  Road, 

June  21,  1843. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Cjd  Will  your  correspondent,  “ A xoung 

Architect,”  inform  me  through  your  next  paper, 
the  cost  of  a cottage  in  the  style  given  in  No.  18, 
and  oblige 

A Constant  Reader,  & Admirer  of  ms  Taste. 


fHigeeUanca. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir. — In  closing  my  papers  upon  the  Metropoh 
tan  Buildings  Bill,  and  reiterating  my  thanks  tor 

y "ur  tellgelce,  I beg  to  express  a hope  that  your 

work  will  largely  contribute  to  that  good  under- 
^nding  between  master  and  man  which  alone  can 
promote  their  mutual  prosperity. 

1 sir  let  me  entreat  you  to  warn  men 

against 'too  eager  a change  of  masters.  When  once 
teeT  have  mastered  their  business  m various 
branches,  let  them  be  content  to  remain  with  one 


employer.  >»  Tt  is  a 

r«rme**of  thTperson  in  question  I returned  to  the  I “ A ^ ^ deic'd  upon  it  through- 
said  clerk  and  told  him  what  1 have  stated.  Alter  | homely  pio  , ^ tVinT,k  Godt  have  prospered 

little  more  trouble,  he  brought  forward  a Jta* 


and  read  the  name  Dean.  He  said  he  *e«ived 
the  order  from  one  of  the  aldermen,  but  he  did  not 
know  where  the  man  lived.  I therefore  believed 


know  where  tne  man  nveu.  * . likp 

that  it  might  be  a poor  blacksmith  who  did  not  like 
to  give  his  address,  and  I am  obliged  to  Mr.  Dean, 
. & . i* . - i mndft  it  known 


to  give  ms  auuress,  »nu  * m-  & 

that  he,  after  the  second  trial,  has  made  it  known 
that  he  is  the  man.  . 

1 asked  the  clerk  of  the  works  for  the  name  of 
the  alderman,  and  he  said  it  was  John  Johnson, 
went  to  Guildhall,  and  waited  till  the  said  alderman 
arrived,  and  I asked  him  if  the  clerk  s statement 
was  true.  The  alderman  told  me  that  not  he,  but 
Sir  M.  Wood,  had  given  tee  order,  and  he  had 
heard  it  did  not  answer,  and  would  be  taken  down. 

I am  certain  that  no  alderman  is  acquainted 
with  my  patent  principle  for  warming  and  ventilat- 
ing buildings  ; and  I believe  that  if  they  knew Ybat 
no  perfect  ventilation  can  be  effected  without  in- 
fringement on  my  patent  right,  they  would in*  Per- 
mit any  man  to  put  an  apparatus  for  veutilation 
in  any  building  under  their  authority. 

If  Mr  Dean  works  under  the  direction  of  women 
or  men,  and  acknowledges  that  ladies  are  more  in- 
genious than  he  himself,  this  is  sot  : my  buMae*  i 
but  I tell  him , that  I hold  him  liable  for  the  ventila- 
tion  in  question  ; even  now,  and  after  tee  alteration 
made  to  avoid  infringing  my  patent  right,  lbeieis 
still  a part  of  my  patent  right  in  use  now. 

June  6th,  1843  BER!* 


homelv  proverb,  but  1 nave  acieu  uru  

oTa  ’few year  , and,  thank  God,  have  prospered 
„„  it  And  now  that  I am  a sort  of  master,  I 
hope  that  I have  never  forgotten  teat  I once  was  a 

sort0&-  - 1 1-  *-*  “ ** wU1 
not  be  impatient  servant, 

’ A Brickbat. 


City  A1.TIUPIT1ES.-In  Cateatou-stfeet,  on  the 
east  side  of  Milk-street,  Cheapside,  where  the 
ground  has  been  excavated  a considerable  depth  for 
tee  purpose  of  making  a foundation  for  some 
houses  which  are  now  in  course  of  e 
workmen  have  discovered  a Urge  quantity  of 
earthenware,  consisting  of  jugs,  &c„  and  many 
ancient  coins.  On  Wednesday,  on  coming _t >a 
cesspool,  which  was  under  the  surface  about  fifteen 
feet  a lien's  egg  was  found  quite  perfect,  which 
mus’t  h«v“b=cnSeteerc  200  or  30C I years  A ^ few 
days  ago  much  curiosity  was  excited,  m ™nseT"““ 
of  tee  workmen  meeting  with  severa  pfles  of  wood, 
which  arc  fixed  in  the  earth  at  a depth  o f about ten 
feet  from  the  surface.  There  were  two  sets  of >les, 
at  about  six  feet  from  each  other.  In  each  set 
there  ore  nine  piles  (forming  a square)  each  pile 
being  about  five  feet  high.  Upon  these  piles  were 
several  trunks  of  trees,  which  have  been  ™”°T“ a 
They  arc  supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  at  a 
period  long  before  the  fire  of  London,  as  the  trans- 
feree pieces  of  wood  have  no  appearance  of  the 
action  if  fire  upon  them.  Many  . antiquarians  have 
been  to  view  the  spot,  and  have  had  a draught  and 
plan  of  this  mode  of  building  of  former  times.  It 
was  thought  by  Mr.  Hawke  the  builder,  tea  a 
cesspool  might  have  been  under,  and  that  the  piles 
were  to  support  some  Urge  structure;  but  which 
was  not  the*  case.  There  formerly  stood  here  an 
ancient  public-house,  called  the  Pauls  Head. 
Some  months  ago  the  remains  of  a garden  were 
found  close  by,  while  excavating  for  a sewer.  Very 
extensive  remains  of  foundation  walls  have  been 
due  Up  which  were  composed  and  cemented  toge- 
tber'in  the  most  .olid  manner.  The  material  con 
sisted  of  cliff,  flint  and  chalk,  and  sandstone,  and 

^tbirbavTb^-xeSy^ 

to  tom  for  tee  houses 

now  being  erected. 

VmwitA.  May  27.— The  number  of  workmen  at 
present  employed  on  the  iron  railroads  to  the  south 
and  the  north  is  40,000,  and  will  be  increased  in  a 
few  weeks  to  60,000. 


Bernhardt. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Siu, — In  last  Saturday  week’s  number  of  your 
valuable  paper,  you  take  notice  of  the  twenty-first 
annual  dinner  of  the  Carpenters  (not  the  eighth), 
at  Highbury  Bam,  on  Whit-Monday.  So  tar  as 
the  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  festival  goes  it 
does  you  credit ; in  the  latter  part  of  which  you 
express  a hope  that  “ the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
. F . tr,  f-lvp  pnnvictions 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Dear  Sir,— Through  the  medium  of  your  ex- 
cellent I beg  to  acknowledge,  with  many 

thinks  the  information  supplied  by  yourcorre- 
p™denti  J.  B„  regarding  St.  Nicholas  Church 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Although 

grettedthat  the  information  is  not  so  sat ^isfacto  y 
Is  could  be  wished,  it  is  lugbly  acceptabte,  and 
may  glean  out  more  by  the  stimulant  it  affords. 

In  reply  to  J.  B.  regarding  what  he  terms  the 
sweeping  censure  I passed  on  the  spire  of  St.  Dun 
S Church,  London,  I have  to  stete,  that  he 

veationI°l' ml de“ we're ‘o"’^  ra^dSum,  and  conse- 

posstble  leisure  to  resume  the  subject,  but  cjnot 
do  so  effectually  until  I have  either  a sketch  °r 
print  of  St.  DonStan’s  tower  and  sp re,  when  I 
shall  sneedilv  attempt  to  explain  m what  its 
Sre  Slats,”  in  comparison  with  the  spire  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle,  together  with  other  sole- 
cisms contained  in  the  former  edifice. 

I am,  dear  bir. 

Yours  truly, 

George  Walheim. 


Munificence  or  Her  Majesty  and  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.-— Windsor, 
Sunday  evening.-Her  Majesty  has  put  been  most 

900  guineas.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert 
has  also  added  100  guineas  to  liis  former  handsome 

Ssr^=tefch^|^ 

trious  consort,  now  amounts  to  600  gumeas  . 


In  September,  1838,  a valuable  piece  of  mosaic, 

reoresenting  Orpheus  and  Ceres,  with  her  attributes, 

Xffiscoveccd  in  tee  forest  of  Brothonne  in  Nor- 


I,  ana: 

One  of  the  rooms  is  vc.y  =i»<- ;j  - --  . ’ - 

„n  tec  walls  are  ‘he  finest ■ jpcc-m  "s  °f  mosmd 


SialltTay^w^Tour^r-n 

it, hut  in  the  I*  oftoolsin  Yindcxs  H-toy  - 


does  you  uom  , aucw.  i , it  but  in  the  list  oi  luuis 

express  a hope  that  “ the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  ’ „ a navegor  (which  he  had  not  heard  ex 

the  concessions  of  tee  workmen  to  the  convictions  ■ ha?e  become  an  avegor,  and  now  an 

of  their  reason  and  the  principle  of  justice  will  he  P J ^ a ne„t  became  an  ewt,  or  an  eft,  as 
revarded  as  entitling  them,"  Sic.  Now,  it  is  pos-  | ang  , J awi  an  adze,  a square,  and  an 

auger,  the  poor  carpenter  could  do  some  work-not 


regarded  as  entitling  them,”  &c.  Now,  it  is  pos 
sible  for  a body  of  men  to  act  against  the  principles 
of  iustice,  hut  never  against  the  convictions  of  their 
united  reason.  It  would  have  been  well  had  you 
been  less  ambiguous,  and  gone  boldly  into  the  sub- 
ject winch  you  have  only  hinted  at. 


much  without  the  last. 


Yours  truly, 


^rk^r^esenting  various"  aquatic  birds.  On  one 
ride  is  a lane  stove,  with  fines  to  convey  the  heat, 
and  on  the  hearth  were  charcoal  and  ashes,  “s 

newly  brought  there.  Another  room  was  en- 

Sely  paved  with  mosaic,  hut  unfortunately  only  a 

few^fragments  remain  entire  the  »t  hayrng  hee| 

perari  ° wfth ' bricS^’,  “toubLbeadrf"  nails, 
vases  of  terra-cotta  of  different  colours,  pieces  of 

stags’  horns,  boars’  tusks,  and  bones  of  animals.  - 

tr . j r The  two  fronts  of  this  build- 

■ re8comnlrted.  'That  towards  Basingball  Street 

ard. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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We  would  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of 
our  Country  Subscribers  to  the  mode  we  have 
adopted  of  signifying  to  them , when  the  period  of 
their  subscriptions  expire , and  when  they  become 
due — the  substitution  of  a blue  envelope  to  their 
paper  instead  of  one  of  the  ordinary  nature. 


THE  BUILDER, 

WO.  XXI. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  1,  1843. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  some  five 
hundred  thousand  working  builders  in  this 
United  Empire,  and  consider,  also,  the  impor- 
tant influence  these  five  hundred  thousand  have 
upon  the  working  of  events,  and  how,  again,  the 
events  and  changes  in  our  commercial  and  civil 
polity  act  upon  and  influence  the  weal  and  woe 
of  the  five  hundred  thousand  and  their  families, 
we  never  can  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  and  never 
have  lost  sight  of  it,  that  if  we  are  to  have  life 
at  all,  and  if  there  be  anj'thing  for  which  this 
paper  may  find  it  worth  while  to  live,  it  must 
be  through,  dependent  on,  and  working  for, 
his  mass  of  industry — this  great  republic  of 
ireemen.  To  carry  knowledge  and  instruction 
•o  them,  to  collect  for  them,  to  consider  and  to 
ict  for  and  with  them  is  our  duty,  or  we  have 
lone  at  all.  It  is  true  and  sound  policy, 
vhether  of  governments,  petty  governors,  pub- 
ic functionaries,  or  public  journalists,  these 
re  born  of  or  grow  out  of  the  interests  they 
re  designed  to  protect  or  to  advocate.  Our 
eight  of  duty,  if  fulfilled,  is  the  converse  of 
ur  own  personal  humbleness.  We  may  be 
reat  in  the  sense  of  our  public,  as  we  are  little 
n the  sense  of  our  private  position.  We  have 
great  mission  to  fulfil,  but  we  are  very  hum- 
le  missionaries ; nevertheless,  in  all  commu- 
ications  which  pass  between  us  and  the  ac- 
redited  agents  of  any  section  of  the  great 
ody  whom  we  aspire  to  represent,  we  must 
eg  to  have  a little  dignity  of  speech  and  man- 
er  prevailing,  and  this  brings  us  to  dealing 
ith  the  letter,  signed  C.  Mayne,  which  ap- 
jared  in  The  Builder  of  last  week. 

That  letter,  be  it  remarked,  came  to  hand 
st  as  we  were  going  to  press,  and  was  in- 
rted  in  a hurry,  and  almost  without  examina- 
>n  ; not  that  we  should  have  presumed  to 
:er  it,  or  to  have  withheld  it,  but  if  more  time 
d been,  it  would  have  been  accompanied  by 
me  remarks. 

And  these  remarks  would  principally  have 
plied  to  that  tone  of  querulousness  which 
'.  Mayne  has  indulged  in.  Are  we  to  be  for 
?r  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  ? No, 

. It  is  not  we  that  have  any  cause  of  com- 
int; we  cannot  (if  we  would  submit  to  it) 
■long-  at  cross  purposes,  even  with  an  enemy, 

|.  with  friends  it  must  not  be  for  a day,  for  an 
|u  ; friends  will  see  that  we  mean  no  guile, 
jt  we  act  none ; and  wherefore  should  we 
:buestioned  in  the  character  of  a culprit,  or 
1 se  who  insist  upon  the  amenities  and  sua- 
pes  of  dealing,  who  complain,  and  complain 
py>  of  the  high  and  insolent  tone  of  their 
br visors  ever  and  anon,  why  should  they 
kme  that  impatient  and  brow-beating  demea- 
jr  which  but  befits  the  tyrant  in  power  and 
Islave  in  servitude  ? Our  intention  must  be 
brent  to  every  well-intentioned  man,  unless 
me  blinded  by  the  accident  of  position,  or 
Ik  at  us  through  a coloured  glass,  when  we 
t well  afford  to  be  scrutinized  with  the  pel- 
I.  . We  have  already  bestowed  our  best 
3 m vin(hcating  our  friends,  and  many  of 
Idass,  from  themselves— from  their  own 
If®,  and  we  must  do  so  even  by  Mr. 


Mayne  and  those  he  represents  ; we  tell  him 
and  them,  that  their  cause  is  not  properly 
handled  by  this  pouncing  upon  their  friends, 
this  punctilious  and  pragmatical  seizure  of  a 
word,  this  trussing  and  dressing;  and  for  their 
own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  their  class,  for  our 
own,  and  the  whole  cause  we  advocate,  we  are 
not  here  to  submit  to  it. 

We  bid  for  no  man’s  favour,  nor  for  that  of 
any  set  of  men;  and  if  we  had  been  disposed, 
we  frankly  own,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that 
our  first  choice  would  be  the  workmen.  We 
know  their  virtues,  and  we  are  not  to  be  turned 
aside  by  the  “ sour-grape  ” disappointment  of 
one  set, or  the  contemptuous  hauteur  of  another, 
who,  standing  above  the  workmen,  or  affecting 
to  stand  above  them,  talk  of  them  as  ingrate, 
lawless,  turbulent,  and  the  like.  As  we  said 
to  a lady,  or  a would-be  lady,  one  day,  declaim- 
ing  against  servants,  and,  in  the  hackneyed 
phrase  of  the  times,  deploring  “ that  there  were 
no  good  servants  nowadays  ” — “ Madam,  we 
fear  the  good  mistresses  are  as  fast  disappear- 
ing.” So  we  say  to  these  croakers,  and  im- 
pugners  of  the  virtues  of  the  working  men, 

“ Give  us  good  masters  ;”  but  still  we  are  not  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  failings  of  the  workmen — 
we  will  not  mince  the  word — their  vices.  And 
who,  pray,  are  their  best  friends  ? those  who 
slaver  them  over  with  the  hollow  compliments 
of  a knavish  yea  to  their  yea,  and  nay  to  their 
nay,  or  those  who  discriminate  between  their 
fancied  and  real  grievances,  and  so  advise  them 
in  the  latter  case,  that  they  be  not  led  to  jump 
out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  ? 

Mr.  Mayne  demands  of  us  to  “ come  for- 
ward ‘ with  the  principles  of  justice  ’ and  ‘ the 
convictions  of  reason,’  that”  he  and  his 
friends  “ may  judge  this  blind  ‘justice’  and 
ascertain  if  the  convictions  are” — theirs  or 
ours. 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  him,  however,  but 
we  quietly  tell  him  that,  in  general  terms,  we 
define  justice  to  be  “ to  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us.”  When  we  have 
a particular  occasion  for  exemplifying  our 
sense  of  it,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  adopting 
it.  There  is  a lull  now,  a painful  troubled 
sleep,  hard  dreams  and  groanings  of  the  body 
politic  ; no  bed  of  feathers  or  of  eiderdown,  or 
if  such,  it  might  as  well  be  the  hard  board  or 
floor  of  stones;  the  intellect  of  industry  is 
drowsy  now,  waiting  and  perplexed  for  the 
coming  of  events  that  shall  infuse  the  agita- 
tion of  a whirlwind,  mayhap  the  burstings  and 
upheavings  of  a storm.  Wages  will  have  their 
assault  out  of  all  this  battling  of  the  outer  forces, 
and  pleas  will  not  fail  to  be  urged  that  cunning 
men  are  hard  forging  now  ; then,  may  it  please 
God  to  place  us  in  the  right,  as  we  firmly 
believe  our  eyes  to  be  thither  directed  now;  then 
we  shall  lay  fast  hold  of  the  « principles  of 
justice,”  when  they  shall  serve  as  a rudder  to 
guide  us  from  the  breakers  ; then,  and  without 
bidding  for  popularity,  we  shall  be  found  at  our 
post;  then  will  the  working  man,  as  well  as  his 
master,  find  us  to  be  animated  by  the  right 
spirit,  if  prayers  and  sighs  and  earnest  aspira- 
tions serve  to  make  us  deserve  a hearing. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  frankly  avow,  that  as 
we  never  looked  on  the  old  constitution  of 
trades  unions  with  the  abhorrent  fancy  of 
many ; since  we  never  saw  in  them  half  so  much 
of  crime  as  of  folly ; and  that  folly,  as  we 
observed  before,  amply  partaken  in  by  many  of 
the  presumed  betters  of  the  workingmen,  so 
now  that  they  are  extinct,  we  are  not  going  to 
kick  the  “ dead  lion.”  “Peace”— we  had 
almost  said  honour—”  be  to  his  manes .”  Oh  ! 
that  we  could  see  the  “ Trade  Guilds  ” arise 
—the  day  is  coming  when  they  will  be  needed. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  length,  it  seems,  the  public  attention  is 
becoming  fully  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
grappling  with  this  question,  and  in  a manner 
likely  to  lead  to  some  salutary  modifications  of 
the  proposed  Bill.  We  say  modifications,  for 
it  will  be  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  our  pre- 
vious remarks,  that  we  are  not  inclined  to  its 
abandonment,  and  this  is  our  feeling  from 
settled  thought  and  conviction.  A better 
scheme  than  all  the  Acts  that  Parliament 
could  pass  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  a 
council  of  the  Building  trade,  who  should  lay 
down  cautions  and  injunctions,  such  as  then- 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  would 
suggest,  with  a law  founded  upon  them,  but 
applying  only  in  extreme  cases;  but  this  in  the 
present  state  of  the  organization  of  the  build- 
ing classes  we  deem  to  be  impracticable. 
That  every  thing  should  be  done  to  obviate 
the  introduction  of  the  cumbrous  and  oppres- 
sive machinery  which  the  new  Act  threatens, 
and  to  guard  against  over  legislation  is  highly 
necessary,  but  it  is  equally  so,  that  the  am- 
biguity  of  the  old  Act  should  be  cleared  up  ; 
and  we  do  in  our  conscience  believe  that  a 
properly-constituted  judicial  board,  composed 
of  professional  men,  elected  by  the  profession, 
say  two  architects  and  a barrister,  would  be  the 
most  salutary  provision  that  could  be  embodied 
in  any  enactment  of  this  nature.  It  would  prevent 
that  arbitrary  and  uncertain  sort  of  decision 
which  the  present  extraordinary  tribunal  of  dis- 
trict surveyors  involves  us  in  ; but  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  be  dogmatical  and  captious,  even  in 
dealing  with  objectors.  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  matter  handled  with  such  ability  as  it  has 
been  ; and  if  our  paper  had  done  no  more  than 
convey  to  the  building  and  building-property 
classes  the  reports  and  lucubrations  of  com- 
mittees and  individuals  as  it  has  done,  it  would 
have  justified  its  putting  forth  and  its  existence. 
The  Master  Carpenters’  Society  have  performed 
good  service  in  this  work,  and  the  letters  of 
“ Brickbat”  we  consider  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able commentary — caustic  and  critical  though 
it  be  to  a fault — that  has  been  or  will  be 
written  on  the  subject.  We  advise  all  to  read 
these  letters,  they  have  on  every  hand  given 
great  satisfaction.  We  present  to-day,  in  an- 
other part  of  the  paper,  the  last  petition  that 
has  come  to  our  notice ; this  was  prepared  in 
consequence  of  resolutions  passed  at  a public 
meeting  on  the  23rd  of  May.  We  can  only 
say,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  assist  in  the  object 
of  obtaining  signatures  to  the  petition,  by  ex- 
posing a sheet  on  the  table  at  the  office  of  The 
Builder,  and  in  every  other  way  exerting 
ourselves  to  obtain  as  perfect  a Bill  as  possible. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested  like 
ourselves,  and  the  movers  in  this  petition,  we 
subjoin  a notice  which  is  now  circulating,  to 
which  we  beg  to  call  attention. 

“ BUILDING  ACT. 

“ 5,  Chancery  Lane,  June  6th,  1843. 

11  SIR> — By  direction  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  watch  the  progress  of  this  Bill,  we  beg  to  enclose 
a form  of  petition  prepared  in  consequence  of  reso- 
lutions passed  at  a public  meeting  held  on  the  23rd 
May,  and  to  solicit  your  earnest  and  active  co-ope- 
ration in  obtaining  signatures  to  it.  When  the 
sheet  is  filled  with  names,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  you 
to  detach  it  and  return  it  to  us,  that  we  may  annex 
it  to  the  original  petition. 

“ As  it  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  pass  the  Bill  this  session,  no  time  must  be 
lost  in  bringing  under  the  notice  of  Parliament  the 
amendments  sought  to  be  introduced.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  essential  that  local  meetings  should  be 
held  in  each  district  of  the  metropolis,  and  petitions 
prepared  and  presented  forthwith. 

The  Committee  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  any 
suggestions  from  you  on  the  subject,  and  any  sub- 
scription towards  defraying  the  expense  of  petition- 
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ing  •will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Treasurer, 
Arthur  Aspitel,  Esq.,  Clapton-square ; William 
Rhodes.  Esq.,  BaU’s  Pond;  J.  R.  D.  Tyssen, 
Esq.,  Upper  Clapton,  or  by  us. 

“ We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

“Wilkinson  & Cobbold,  Secretaries.” 


PATENT  OROPHOLITHE. 

This  is  a new  composition  which  has  for 
some  time  been  under  our  observation,  though 
not  so  much  so  with  the  public.  There  is  a 
terrible  mania  nowadays  for  inventing  learned 
or  far-fetched  names  and  designations,  and 
this,  which  is  meant  to  be  denominated  a roof- 
stone,  is  complicated  into  Greek,  to  say  as 
much  under  the  term  Oropholithe.  However 
we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  word,  so  that  there 
be  utility  in  the  material.  For  roofs  alone  it 
Is  not  merely  applicable,  though  as  a cheap 
substitute  for  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  even  slate, 
it  is  in  this  respect  an  eligible  product,  but  it 
goes  farther,  and  will  almost  provoke  a smile 
when  we  announce  it  for  walls  and  ceilings. 
We  have  for  ourselves  preferred  to  denominate 
It  a portable  stucco,  and  in  this  respect  we 
think  its  promise  of  greater  import  than  many 
people  imagine ; of  course  the  invention,  like 
all  new  inventions,  has  not  attained  its  perfect 
character,  and  we  should  think  it  will,  like 
everything  of  extensive  application,  be  a con- 
siderable time  before  it  does  ; but  at  present  it 
has  been  brought  into  requisition,  as  the  ad- 
vertisement states,  for  various  classes  of  build- 
ing. For  instance,  there  is  in  the  Regent’s 
Park  a lodge  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  the 
roof  and  walls  of  which  are  of  oropholithe 
sheeting;  and  for  suchpurposes,  for  moveable  or 
temporary  erections,  for  garden-houses  gene- 
rally, for  emigrant  dwellings,  and  the  like,  it 
is,  in  our  opinion,  admirably  adapted. 

The  composition  of  the  material  is  not  ex- 
actly known  to  us,  but  it  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  mastic  plaster.  Litharge,  sand, 
and  oil,  we  believe,  are  the  main  ingredients  ; 
these  are  laid  upon  a coarse  canvas  on  both 
sides,  so  that  it  resembles  much  in  texture  and 
substance  a stout  oil-cloth,  for  which  material, 
by  the  way,  we  must  observe  it  is  a good  sub- 
stitute, and  being  stouter,  and  more  calculated 
to  resist  the  wear  of  walking,  besides  being 
less  liable  to  decay  and  attacks  of  insects, 
vermin,  &c.,  Mill  be  in  most  respects  superior 
to  oil-cloth. 

It  will  be  understood,  then,  by  our  readers, 
that  the  material  is  prepared  in  sheets,  and 
Is  sold  at  so  much  per  yard.  F or  covering  flat 
or  other  roofs  boards  are  used,  in  the  same 
way  as  for  lead,  &c.  We  know  of  one  instance 
wherein  it  is  applied  for  a flat  roof  in  a difficult 
situation,  round  and  upon  a lantern  skylight; 
and  of  another  where  the  facility  of  its  adapta- 
tion was  esteemed  of  great  consequence  to  the 
owner  of  the  premises;  a large  flat  roof 
covered  with  lead  was  yielding,  and  otherwise 
suffering  injury  from  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
terial; we  recommended  to  take  off  the  lead 
and  cover  with  the  oropholithe,  by  which  a 
great  saving  was  shewn,  the  lead  being  worth 
considerably  more  than  the  cost  of  the  oropho- 
lithe, and  the  weight  or  pressure  in  like  pro- 
portion greater.  Old  copper  roofs,  which  cost 
so  much  in  repairs  and  tinkering,  may  be  ex- 
changed in  like  manner,  at  great  advantage  to 
the  owner. 

One  great  advantage  in  the  laying  down,  is 
the  readiness  by  which  the  joints  are  formed ; 
two  edges  being  brought  together,  a soldering, 
if  one  may  so  term  it,  is  effected  by  the  simple 
use  of  the  mastic  itself,  which  unites  the  two 
together,  sets  rapidly,  and  is  as  firm  as  the  pre- 
pared sheets. 

In  constructing  houses  as  we  have  described 
or  hinted  at,  upright  divisions  or  quarterings 
of  wood,  or  it  may  be,  scantlings  of  iron,  may 
be  set  up  to  form  the  skeleton  of  the  structure, 
rebated  or  otherwise  to  receive  the  sheets  of 
the  oropholithe'  stretching  across  like  a panel 
of  wainscot,  and  smaller  mouldings  applied  to 
cover  the  joints,  bedded  in  the  material.  By 
this  means  a very  ornamental  character  may 
be  obtained;  and  it  is  applicable,  in  like  man- 
ner, for  interior  partitions. 

But  as  a vehicle  for  painting,  we  regard  it 
with  peculiar  favour;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  most  ornamental  character 
can  be  given  to  it,  even  in  the  workshop,  and 
so  that  the  plastering  of  our  rooms  may  be 
actually  prepared,  dried,  and  painted  even  be- 


fore the  roof  of  the  edifice  is  reared — in  the 
same  manner  as  old  wainscot  linings  were 
dealt  with — so  considered,  we  say,  it  has  pe- 
culiar claims  and  recommendations,  which  the 
ingenious  mind  will  not  be  slow  to  detect. 

In  this  time  of  the  agitation  of  a question 
which  we  predict  will  have  an  immense  in- 
fluence on  building  art,  namely,  the  use  of 
fresco  painting  in  the  new  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, this  oropholithe  will  play  its  subordinate 
part,  and  enable  those  humbler  aspirants  to 
the  enjoyment  of  artistic  skill,  as  developed  on 
walls  and  ceilings,  to  secure  their  measure  of 
gratification  in  painted  pla9ter-work.  Artists, 
too,  may  rejoice  in  the  supply  of  a new  ve- 
hicle, or  rather,  the  house  decorator  may  cal- 
culate upon  an 'elevation  in  the  scale  [of  his 
class,  since  he  has  presented  to  him  a medium 
upon  which  he  can  at  all  seasons  be  employed ; 
and  this  is  very  important,  in  many  senses. 
Portable  panels  of  oropholithe,  painted,  dried, 
and  seasoned,  before  being  applied  in  the  build- 
ing, will  be  a comfort  to  occupants,  and  will 
raise  the  material  and  the  art  into  great  re- 
quest.   

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Transitions  from  fancied  security  to  irre- 
mediable deprivation  are  amongst  the  keenest 
misfortunes  we  can  suffer,  and  fire  with  its 
three  ministering  causes,  design , negligence,  and 
accident,  the  most  active  and  relentless  agent  in 
inflicting  them  ; as  a common  and  fearful 
enemy  it  requires  to  be  hedged  in  and  fenced 
about  by  its  antipathies,  by  bounds  which  re- 
pel its  progress,  and  these  are  at  hand  in  the 
resources  of  modern  building  art,  aided  by  im- 
proved adaptations  of  metals,  cements,  and 
stuccoes:  If  on  any  subject  we  would  indulge 

in  repetition,  it  is  on  that  which  relates  to  the 
prevention  of  extensive  fires,  but  our  hints  have 
already  met  the  eye  of  our  readers  (No.  8),  and 
we  await  a more  forward  movement  in  reme- 
dial measures  before  we  resume  them ; in  the 
meantime,  the  following  extract  from  the  Times, 
and  the  accompanying  petition  of  the  mercan- 
tile community  of  Liverpool,  shew  the  excite- 
ment prevailing,  and  which  is  unfortunately 
kept  up  by  a continuation  of  incendiary  at- 
tempts : — 

“|The  great  interest  which  is  excited  at  Liverpool 
by  the  late  fires  is  shewn  by  a large  meeting,  held 
on  Monday,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration preventive  measures  against  the  recur- 
rence of  the  calamity.  The  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  afford  time  for  further  deliberation,  but  the  mo- 
tion for  the  presentation  of  a petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  was  carried.  A few  weeks  ago,  a bill 
was  introduced  into  the  house  for  the  future  protec- 
tion of  property  in  Liverpool  from  fire.  This  bill 
was,  however,  withdrawn  before  a second  reading, 
the  reason  set  forth  for  its  withdrawal  being  that  it 
was  first  expedient  to  try  the  experiment  of  a better 
supply  of  water  under  the  bill  of  the  Highway  Com- 
missioners. The  danger  appearing  to  the  mer- 
chants too  imminent  to  admit  of  further  delay,  they 
determined  it  should  be  ended,  and  the  following  is 
a copy  of  the  petition  : — 

III  TO  THE  HON.  THE  COMMONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  IN 
PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

“ ‘ The  humble  petition  of  the  several  Com- 
mercial Associations  of  Liverpool, 

“ ‘ Sheweth,— That  the  frequency  and  magnitude 
of  fires  in  warehouses  have  greatly  increased  within 
the  borough,  occasioning,  during  a short  period, 
the  loss  of  an  enormous  amount  of  property. 

“ ‘ That  the  extent  of  the  losses  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  defective  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  warehouses  ; the  absence  of  all  classi- 
fication of  goods  and  merchandise ; the  contiguity 
of  buildings  in  which  hazardous  trades  are  carried 
on,  and  of  small  tenements,  timber  yards,  and 
cooperages ; and  to  the  defective,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, total  want  of  supplies  of  water. 

“ 1 Your  petitioners  are  aware  that  for  the  better 
supply  of  water  a bill  is  in  progress  through  Parlia- 
ment, submitted  by  * the  commissioners  for  paving 
and  sewering  the  town  of  Liverpool.’ 

“ ‘ That  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of 
Liverpool  submitted  a bill  in  Parliament,  with  a 
view  to  remedy  the  defect  in  the  construction  and 
management  of  warehouses,  entitled,  “ A Bill  for 
the  better  Protection  of  Property  in  the  Borough  of 
Liverpool  from  Fire,”  containing  provisions  calcu- 
lated greatly  to  increase  the  protection  of  ware- 
houses against  that  calamity ; the  prosecution  of 
which,  however,  was  postponed  in  order  to  afford 
time  for  the  further  consideration  of  its  provisions, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  read  a second  time. 

“ ‘ That  fires  to  an  alarming  extent  have  taken 


place  since,  shewing  the  urgent  necessity  of  proceed- 
ing forthwith  with  the  proposed  bill,  as  they  have 
demonstrated  that  had  the  measures  of  protection 
and  prevention  sought  for  by  it  been  in  operation, 
the  calamity  might  have  been  greatly  mitigated,  if 
not  averted,  and  that  without  some  such  provisions 
as  it  contains  being  enacted,  no  supply  of  water, 
however  abundant,  will  guard  warehouses  and  their 
contents  from  the  ravages  of  fire. 

“ ‘ That  the  rates  of  insurance  against  fire  have 
been  advanced  to  a most  alarming  and  burdensome 
extent,  thereby  increasing  the  charge  of  holding 
produce  and  merchandise  to  such  a degree,  as  is  cal- 
culated to  cause  a diversion  of  trade  from  this  port 
to  other  places,  where  a better  construction  and 
management  of  warehouses  prevail. 

“ ‘ Your  petitioners  therefore  pray,  that  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the  borough  of 
Liverpool,  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  bill, 

‘ for  the  better  Protection  of  Property  in  the 
borough  of  Liverpool  from  Fire,’  the  consideration 
of  which  has  been  postponed,  and  for  such  purpose 
that  the  second  reading  thereof  may  be  permitted, 
and  that  the  bill  may  be  referred  to  a committee  of 
your  hon.  house,  and  that  time  may  be  allowed  by 
your  hon.  house  for  the  report  of  the  committee 
thereon. 

“ ‘ And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  Sec.’  ” 

Liverpool,  where  losses  to  an  immense 
amount  have  rapidly  succeeded  each  other, 
comes  forward  with  a petition  to  Parliament 
for  inquiry  and  remedy  against  the  present 
insecurity  in  which  property  is  deemed  to  be 
within  that  great  commercial  port.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  sufferers  to  so  great  an  extent 
should  be  the  first  to  invite  and  advocate  pre- 
ventive measures  ; but  though  calamity  has, 
in  these  instances,  fallen  heaviest  upon  Liver- 
pool, the  same  liability,  in  proportion  to  extent, 
exists  in  every  port  and  city  of  the  empire. 
Partial  measures  will,  by  no  means,  meet  the 
exigency  now  apparent  and  acknowledged.  ( 
The  view  taken  by  the  commercial  associations  < 
will  be  gathered  from  the  above  petition,  and 
the  remedy  adopted  by  the  insurance  offices  of 
indemnifying  themselves  by  increased  rates  of 
premium  is  already  in  operation  ; we  may,  in 
fact,  contemplate  great  alteration  in  the  system 
of  insurance  generally. 

With  respect  to  risks  against  fire,  the  plan, 
upon  which  they  are  undertaken  is  obscure,  j 
and  the  grounds  for  calculation  unstable  ; the  I 
premiums  which,  for  so  long  a period,  had  1 
been  considered  sufficient,  are  no  longer  so,  I 
and  presently  it  may  be  that  no  fixed  rate  will  I 
prevail,  but  that,  as  in  marine  insurance,  a 1 
special  contract  will  be  required,  the  offices  1 
apportioning  a premium  according  to  pi-esent  | 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  risk. 


AN  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
PALACE  OF  VERSAILLES. 

In  the  year  1561,  the  estate  of  Versailles  | 
became  the”  property  of  Martial  de  Lomenie,  j 
finance-secretary  to  Charles  IX.,  and  he  con-  I 
tinued  to  possess  it  for  a long  time.  L’Etoile, 
in  his  Memoirs  (tom.  i.  p.  26),  informs  us  that 
Catherine  de’  Medicis  caused  him  to  be  stran-  I 
gled,  in  order  to  bestow  the  estate  upon  the  j 
Comte  de  Retz.  This  is  not  perfectly  authen-  I 
ticated,  though  it  bears  some  appearance  of  | 
truth.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  j 
that  Albert  de  Gondi,  Comte  de  Retz,  one  of 
those  Florentines  who  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Catherine  into  France,  became  proprietor  of  . 
the  estate  of  Vei-sailles.  His  son  Jean  Fran-  J 
yois  de  Gondi,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  uncle 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  sold  it  to  Louis  XIII. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  contract  ■ 
of  sale : — 

“ The  8th  April,  1632,  the  most  illustrious  \ 
and  reverend  Jean  Fran5ois  de  Gondi,  arch- ,< 
bishop  of  Paris,  seigneur  of  Versailles,  now  i 
present,  agrees  to  sell,  yield  up,  &c.,  to  Louis  ! 
XIII.,  Messire  Charles’de  PAubespine,  keeper  ] 
of  the  seals,  and  Messire  Antoine  Ruse,  Marquis 
d’Effiat,  superintendent  of  finances,  accepting  i 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  the  lands  and  lord-  ] 
ship  of  Versailles,  consisting  of  an  old  chateau - 
in  ruins,  and  a farm  with  many  buildings  : the 
said  farm  comprising  arable  lands,  meadows, 
woods,  chestnut  orchards,  ponds,  and  other 
dependencies ; with  the  homestead  of  Lessarty 
and  its  appurtenances,  the  said  archbishop  ex- 
cepting, retaining,  or  reserving  nothing  of  what 
he  possessed  at  Versailles,  but  the  said  domain 
of  Versailles,  &c.,  to  be  enjoyed  by  his  said 
Majesty  and  his  successors,  as  private  pro- 
perty. This  sale  is  herein  verified  to  be  for 
the  sum  of  sixty-six  thousand  livres,  which  the 
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said  archbishop  hereby  acknowledges  to  have 
received  from  his  said  Majesty,  by  the  hands  of 

, in  pieces  of  16  sous,  with  which 

sum  he  holds  himself  content,  and  gives  quit- 
tance to  his  Majesty  and  all  others.”  ( Blondel , 
Areh.  Franc,  liv.  vii.  p.  .93.) 

Louis  XIII.  had  no  intention  of  converting 
his  new  purchase  into  a royal  residence,  but 
merely  a kind  of  hunting-lodge.  For  this  pur- 
pose his  architect  built  a principal  corps-de- 
logis  and  two  wings,  which  form  to  this  day 
that  which  is  called  the  marble  court,  with  the 
buildings  and  offices  in  the  entrance  court. 
This  little  chateau  was  found  to  be  an  agreeable 
and  convenient  residence.  The  towers  at  the 
corners,  and  the  moat  which  surrounded  it,  as 
seen  in  a unique  painting  which  has  lately  been 
brought  from  St.  Petersburg,  remind  one  of  the 
feudal  buildings  of  the  preceding  age. 

It  should  here  be  observed,  that  it  was  not 
upon  the  exact  site  of  the  old  chateau  of  Mar- 
tial de  Lomenie,  that  Louis  XIII.  built  his 
new  habitation,  but  upon  apiece  of  land  which 
he  bought  from  Jean  de  Soisy,  and  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  his  family  from  the 
14th  century.  In  the  purchase  of  the  chateau 
of  Albert  de  Gondi,  the  intention  was  merely 
to  pull  it  down,  as  it  would  havebeen  an  impe- 
diment to  the  royal  residence.  If  tradition  is 
to  be  believed,  there  formerly  stood  a windmill 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  plateau  of  Versailles, 
in  the  very  place  where  the  magnificent  palace 
now  rears  its  head  : so  that  a miller  was  the 
predecessor  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  resolution  of  this  monarch  to  transform 
the  little  country-house  into  one  of  the  most 
noble  palaces  in  Europe  caused  much  surprise 
among  the  courtiers,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
numberless  criticisms,  though  not  openly  ex- 
pressed. Evidence  of  this  secret  opposition 
still  remains.  The  situation  appeared  to  be 
peculiarly  ill  chosen:  “ Versailles,  dismal,  un- 
grateful spot,”  said  St.  Simon,  “ destitute  of 
wood,  water,  and  even  land  itself,  since  all  is 
either  shifting  sand  or  marsh,  is  unfit  for  any 
purpose.” 

Emboldened  by  the  court,  the  architects 
stated  to  the  king,  that  the  palace  of  Louis 
XIII.  was  not  solidly  constructed:  he  replied, 

‘‘  I see  plainly  what  you  intend  ; if  the  building 
is  in  a bad  state,  let  'it  come  down,  but  it  shall 
be  rebuilt  precisely  in  the  same  form.”  The 
chateau,  however,  was  not  demolished,  but  the 
two  buildings  were  linked  together  so  as  to 
form  one  structure,  yet  they  were  kept  so  dis- 
tinct, that  the  view  of  one  gave  no  suspicion  of 
the  existence  of  the  other.  Placed,  as  it  were, 
back  to  back,  the  two  buildings  have  only  one 
fayade. 

An  hereditary  or  dynastic  feeling  doubtless 
entered  into  this  resolve  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
wished  to  carry  as  high  as  possible  the  histori- 
cal and  royal  date  of  this  palace  which  he  had 
selected  as  his  future  residence;  and  he  im- 
posed upon  his  successors  the  conservative 
spirit  which  influenced  him.  We  shall  pre- 
sently observe  how  it  was  subsequently  felt  and 
expressed  by  Napoleon. 

The  new  constructions  were  commenced 
Isoon  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The 
[plans  were  furnished  by  Leveau,  and  were  con- 
itinued  and  amended  by  Mansart. 

The  palace  was  opened  to  the  king  and  his 
court  in  the  month  of  February,  1672,  although 
jit  was  then  in  an  unfinished  state. 

, According  to  the  most  moderate  estimate, 
;lhat  of  M.  Janson,  the  architect,  the  total 
expense,  comprising  the  purchase  of  land,  the 
Duildings,  the  river  Eure,  and  the  machine  of 
Marly  and  Clagny,  amounted  to  86,668,726 
ivres,  and  that  of  the  chapel  to  3,260,342 
ivres,  making  a total  of  89,929,068  livres. 
This  sum  did  not  include  the  cost  of  the 
>pera- house,  which  was  built  under  Louis 
'CV.,  nor  that  of  the  Rocher  d’Apollon,  built 
mder  Louis  XVI. 

In  estimating  these  expenses  at  the  present 
,ay,  at  the  increased  value  of  materials  and 
labour,  they  would  amount  to  at  least  four 
mndred  million  francs. 

1 But  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  by 
Wiich  we  can  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of 
pe  whole  expense  incurred.  Volney  fixes  it 
it  four  milliards,  six  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Tirabeau,  in  his  19th  Letter  to  his  Constituents, 
irarries  the  total  amount  to  twelve  hundred 
llillions. 

|I  In  the  estimate  of  M.  Janson,  the  statues 
k.i  _Pa*nt‘n»s  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
>517,000  francs. 


Louis  XIV.  lived  in  the  palace  of  Versailles 
fifty-three  years.  The  Regent  never  left  his 
palace  in  Paris.  But  Louis  XV.,  whose  reign 
was  as  long  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  made 
Versailles  his  habitual  residence.  This 
monarch  added  some  dependencies,  made  many 
internal  alterations,  and  ordered  it  to  undergo 
a general  renovation,  which  work  was  intrusted 
to  the  architect  Gabriel,  who  confined  himself 
to  the  construction  of  a single  pavilion,  and  a 
part  of  the  wing  near  the  chapel,  executed  in 
1772  and  1774. 

As  soon  as  Louis  XVI.  ascended  the  throne, 
he  wished  to  repair  the  palace  of  Versailles; 
and  he  undertook  to  replant  the  park,  and  de- 
corate it  with  a garden  in  the  English  style, 
which  was  the  fashion  in  1780.  He  applied 
to  the  most  celebrated  architects  of  the  time 
for  plans  for  the  restoration  of  this  great  build- 
ing, the  parts  built  by  Louis  XIII.  being 
almost  in  ruins,  and  those  of  Louis  XV.  hav- 
ing been  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  All  these 
plans,  however,  were  of  no  avail ; the  Revolu- 
tion arrived,  and  no  more  attention  was  paid 
to  ancient  monuments,  except  to  destroy  them. 
The  palace  of  Versailles,  despoiled  of  its  trea- 
sures, remained  for  fifteen  years  entirely  un- 
occupied, after  having  served  as  a hospital 
and  a barrack. 

When,  in  I8O7,  Napoleon  wished  to  restore 
the  palace  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  was  startled  at 
the  cost  of  the  undertaking.  M.  Gondoin,  the 
skilful  architect  to  whom  Paris  is  indebted  for 
the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  had  made  a compre- 
hensive plan,  which  would  have  entailed  an 
expense  of  fifty  millions  of  francs.  Saint 
Cloud,  Fontainebleau,  Compeigne,  Rambouil- 
let,  and  the  two  Trianons,  had  just  been  re- 
paired and  rendered  habitable.  The  restora- 
tion of  Versailles  was  therefore  necessarily 
postponed,  and  only  a few  slight  repairs,  which 
were  absolutely  required  for  the  preservation 
of  the  building,  were  undertaken  at  this  time. 

Four  years  afterwards,  Napoleon  having 
been  crowned  by  fortune  in  his  quarrel  with 
Prussia  and  Austria,  and  having  a successor 
to  bis  throne,  indulged  the  hope  of  peace,  and 
among  his  projects  was  that  of  the  restoration 
of  Versailles.  MM.  Percier  and  Fontaine 
were  charged  with  the  undertaking.  In  July, 
1811,  the  Emperor  paid  several  visits  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  his  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done  was  increased  by  a 
personal  observation  of  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  bad  choice  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  situa- 
tion of  his  palace.  The  matter  was  still 
further  adjourned.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
after  having  visited  all  the  apartments,  even 
the  smallest,  the  Emperor,  startled  by  the  dis- 
order and  confusion  around,  and  conscious  of 
the  difficulties  which  were  to  be  overcome, 
cried,  “ \\  hy  did  not  the  Revolution  destroy 
the  palace  of  Versailles?  I should  not  then 
have  to-day  a sin  of  Louis  XIV.  to  trouble  me, 
in  the  form  of  an  old,  ill-built  palace,  a fa- 
vourite without  merit  to  enable  us  to  endure  it.” 
The  campaign  of  1812,  which  put  the  seal 
on  the  glory  of  France,  was  the  means  of 
stopping  many  grand  constructive  designs, 
among  which  the  plans  relating  to  the  palace 
of  Versailles  may  be  particularly  noticed. 

Louis  XVIII.,  on  remounting  the  throne, 
wished  Versailles  to  be  immediately  made 
habitable,  and  gave  the  most  urgent  orders  to 
that  effect.  The  easiest  and  least  expensive 
plan  appeared  to  be,  to  make  a thorough  repair 
oi  the  gallery,  the  royal  apartments,  and  all 
that  Louis  XIV.  had  built ; to  finish  the  fajade 
looking  towards  Paris,  which  was  begun  by 
Gabriel,  under  Louis  XV. ; and  to  fit  up  the 
interior  in  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 

Such  was  the  proposed  plan  ; but  the  return 
of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  caused  the  works  to  be 
suspended  for  a short  time.  After  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  they  were  resumed  with  activity, 
and  in  1818,  the  fa9ades  and  the  principal  de- 
pendencies of  the  palace  Avere  entirely  re- 
stored ; the  paintings  on  the  ceilings  of  the 
grand  apartments,  and  the  gilding,  Avere  reno- 
vated, and  the  general  arrangement  made  more 
convenient.  In  1820,  the  pavilion  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  Louis  XV.  Avas  built,  the  ap- 
proaches cleared,  and  every  thing  put  in  order  : 
about  six  million  francs  were  at  this  time  ex- 
pended. Nothing  now  remained  but  to  furnish 
the  palace,  to  render  it  habitable ; but  the 
works  Avere  entirely  suspended  under  Charles 
X.,  and  it  remained  in  the  state  in  which  it 
Ayas  left  by  his  predecessor,  Ai-hen  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July  drove  him  from  his  throne. 


Since  that  epoch,  many  projects  have  been 
indulged  for  the  conversion  of  this  striking 
emblem  of  absolute  monarchy  into  a building 
of  public  utility.  Some  wished  to  turn  it  into 
a hospital  for  wounded  and  mutilated  Avork- 
men> — an  II6tel  d’lnvalides,  to  rival  that  of 
Louis  XIV. ; others,  to  convert  it  into  a model 
establishment  for  popular  instruction  ; Avhile 
others,  again,  urged  the  propriety  of  removing 
to  it  the  Polytechnic  and  the  other  first-class 
schools  of  Paris.  But  none  of  these  plans  was 
adopted  : the  neAV  monarch  resoh-ed  to  esta- 
blish in  the  palace  a A'ast  historical  museum. 

To  realize  this  plan,  the  old  arrangements 
were  necessarily  modified,  and  the  suites  of 
small  apartments  Avere  throAvn  into  galleries 
and  large  saloons.  The  Avainscots  were  re- 
gilt, the  ceilings  restored,  the  furniture  com- 
pleted, and  numerous  ancient  and  modern 
Avorks  of  art,  paintings,  busts,  and  statues, 
were  brought  together,  and  properly  arranged 
in  chronological  order. 

I may  perhaps  at  some  future  time  take  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  riches  of  this  immense  col- 
lection, passing  through  the  different  saloons 
and  galleries  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  traversed  by  the  visitor. — 
The  Architect  and  Engineer . 


TO  BOULOGNE  AND  BACK  IN  ONE  DAY. 

On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Baxendale,  the  chair- 
man of  the  South-Eastern  and  Dover  Railway, 
several  of  the  directors,  Avith  Mr.  Cubitt,  the 
engineer,  and  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  secretary, 
made  a trial  trip  over  the  line,  preparatory  to 
its  being  opened  to  the  public  on  Wednesday 
next,  Avhich  Avill  be  before  the  period  at  Avhich. 
the  engineer  promised  that  it  should  be  ready. 
The  run  to  Ashford,  67  miles,  Avas  accom- 
plished in  tAvo  hours  and  five  minutes  ; thence 
to  Folkestone,  as  the  works  Avere  all  neAV,  the 
speed  Avas  slightly  reduced,  and  the  14  miles 
were  passed  over  in  29  minutes.  There  some 
little  delayAvas  occasioned  by  the  party  march- 
ing in  procession  to  the  harbour,  amidst  an 
immense  concourse  of  persons,  and  the  usual 
noisy  demonstrations  of  joy,  such  as  drums, 
trumpets,  and  cannon  ; hoAvever,  as  the  Water 
Witch  was  all  ready,  with  steam  up,  her  livino- 
cargo  Avas  soon  stowed  aAvay,  and  in  three 
houi-s  the  party  landed  at  Boulogne,  Avhere  the 
Sous-prefet,  the  Adjoint  du  Maire  (Mr.  Adam, 
the  Mayor,  being  at  Paris),  and  all  the  autho- 
rities of  the  place,  met  them,  and  offered  the 
hungry  travellers  a superb  dejeuner  in  the  ball- 
room at  the  public  baths  on  the  strand. 

The  following  statement  of  the  times  of 
starting  and  arriving  Avill  shew  that  any  other 
than  a cursory  vieAv  of  the  railway  works  Avas 
impossible  ; but  the  neAV  part  appeared  unu- 
sually sound,  and  the  road  AA'as  as  even  and 
Avell  laid  as  an  old  railway  Avhich  had  been 
long  travelled  over.  The  excellent  method  of 
laying  this  railway  on  triangular  cross-sleepers, 
fixing  the  chairs  to  them  by  compressed  Avooden 
trenails,  and  the  rails  in  them  by  compressed 
Avooden  Avedges,  sheAved  itself  to  advantage,  as 
even  at  the  highest  speed  the  junction  of  the 
ends  of  the  rails  could  not  be  felt. 

The  train  left  London-bridge  at  six  a.m., 
stopped  at  five  stations,  and  arrived  at  Folke- 
stone, a distance  of  81  miles,  at  40  minutes 
past  eight  o’clock,  the  average  speed  being  30 
miles  per  hour.  The  steamer  left  the  harbour 
at  19  minutes  past  nine,  and  arrived  at  Bou- 
logne at  25  minutes  past  twelve  o’clock.  It 
started  homeAvards  at  38  minutes  past  two 
o’clock,  and  reached  Folkestone  at  23  minutes 
past  six  o’clock ; the  railway  train  started  at 
7 minutes  past  seven,  and  landed  its  freight  at 
London-bridge,  after  seven  stoppages,  at  6 
minutes  past  ten  o’clock  p.m.;  the  party  haA-ing 
thus  travelled,  by  land  and  sea,  225  miles  in  16 
hours  and  6 minutes. 

Exclusive  of  the  chairman,  directors,  engi- 
neer, and  secretary  of  the  raihvay,  among  the 
travellers  were — Sir  P.  Adam,  Sir  E.  Fylmer 
Sir  E.  Ryan,  Mr.  Loch,  M.P.,  Mr.  Cardwell’ 
M.P.,  Mr.  Divett,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  M.P.* 
Mr.  Justice  Halyburton,  Captain  Loch,  R.N.’ 
Captain  Peel,  R.N.,  Captain  DreAv,  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Pim,  Mr.  George  Ste- 
phenson, Mr.  Herepath,  Mr.  Brockedon,  &c. 

A steamer  is  being  constructed  for  Captain 
HayAvard,  Avhich  will  do  the  distance  to  Bou- 
logne (27  miles)  in  fine  Aveather  in  Iavo  hours, 
so  that  the  Avhole  journey  from  London  to  Bou- 
logne and  back  may  under  faA’ourable  circum- 
stances be  performed  iu  14£  hours. 
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THE  BUILDER. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE, 

DESIGNED  BY,  AND  ERECTED  UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF,  THOMAS  MOTLEY,  CIVIL  ENGINEER,  BRISTOL. 


The  bridge,  of  which  the  above  is  a repre- 
sentation, was  erected  in  1837,  over  the  river 
Avon,  at  Tiverton,  near  Bath,  and  is  the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  constructed.  The  span  of  the 
middle  compartment  is  120  feet,  from  centre  to 
centre  of  the  pyramids,  the  land  ends  are  about 
55  feet  each,  making  the  whole  length  of  the 
bridge  230  feet.  The  road-way  is  14  feet  wide 
between  the  suspending  bars.  The  four  pyra- 
mids are  placed,  each  pair,  on  a concrete  foun- 
dation, 12  feet  by  22  feet,  16  feet  deep  on  one 
side  and  9 feet  on  the  other  side  ; the  concrete 
rests  on  a firm  stratum  of  clay.  The  pyramids 
are  each  composed  of  six  courses  of  Bath  stone, 

2 feet  6 inches  deep,  containing  two  blocks  in 
each  course.  Their  dimensions  are — base,  5 
feet  6 inches  by  4 feet  6 inches ; top,  3 feet  by 
2 feet  6 inches.  They  are  covered  with  a cap- 
ping, as  shewn  in  the  drawing.  At  the  base  of 
each  pyramid,  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
beam  of  the  bridge,  is  a large  cast-iron  bed, 
secured  by  holding-down  bolts  inserted  into 
other  cast-iron  plates  in  the  foundation.  In 
the  centre  of  the  large  plate  is  inserted  an  iron 
bar,  3 inches  by  1 inch,  which  passes  up  the 
centre  of  the  pyramid  to  a cast-iron  plate  at 
the  top,  to  which  it  is  firmly  secured.  The 
suspending  bars  are  2 feet  6 inches  apart,  and 
the  space  between  their  points  of  attachment 
to  the  bridge  about  9 feet  3 inches.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  bars  averages  full  2 inches  by 
1 inch ; they  are  welded  in  entire  lengths,  and 
connected  on  each  side  of  the  pyramid  by  two 
bars,  3 inches  by  half  an  inch,  passing  through 
the  pyramid,  bent  in  the  direction  of  the  strain, 
and  fastened  to  the  suspending  bars  by  gibs  and 
keys.  On  each  side  of  the  pyramid  is  inserted 
a cast-iron  plate,  from  the  base  to  the  top  sus- 
pending bar,  cast  with  holes,  through  which 
these  connecting  bars  pass. 

The  beam  is  composed  of  two  bars  of 
wrought-iron,  7 inches  wide  by  £ thick,  in 
lengths  of  about  18  feet,  each  properly  arranged 
so  as  to  break  the  joints,  and  are  connected  by 
brace  plates.  At  the  edge  of  each  suspending 
bar  which  connects  with  the  beam  of  the 
bridge  is  welded  an  upright  piece  of  iron, 
about  a foot  long,  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
upright  supports,  1-*  by  1 inch,  and  to  this  the 
upright  supports  are  attached  by  coupling 
joints.  In  the  uprights  are  made  proper  eyes, 
through  which  the  suspending  bars  pass,  and 
are  made  tight  by  a wedge  in  the  eyes  above 
and  below  the  bar,  and  covered  over  with  a 
cast-iron  rosette.  Each  suspending  bar  is 
attached  to  around  iron  bolt,  2 inches  diameter, 
which  passes  transversely  to  connect  the  two 
ribs,  or  beams.  At  the  land  abutment,  the  rib, 
or  beam,  is  secured  to  cast-iron  chairs,  held 
down  by  strong  iron  bolts,  and  firmly  secured 
to  cast-iron  plates,  inserted  in  the  foundation. 


The  diagonal  railing  on  each  side  of  the  bridge 
is  filled  in  with  upright  round  bars  of  iron,  1 
inch  diameter,  about  6 inches  apart — which  are 
omitted  in  the  drawing,  to  prevent  a confusion 
of  lines.  The  weight  of  wrought-iron  in  the 
suspending  and  upright  bars  is  about  7 tons; 
the  whole  weight  of  wrought-iron,  including 
transverse  bolts,  beams  (or  ribs),  foundation 
plate  bolts,  railing,  &c.,  about  18  tons ; and  of 
cast-iron  about  5 tons.  The  floor  is  composed 
of  Memel  joists  and  oak  platform.  The  joists 
are  12  inches  deep  bv3j  inches  thick,  bevelled 
off  on  the  top  from  the  centre  to  10  inches  at 
the  ends  ; the  flooring  boards  are  about  9 in- 
ches wide  and  2£  inches  thick,  and  are  covered 
with  a thick  coating  of  coal-tar  and  sand,  on 
which  is  laid  screened  gravel,  of  an  average 
thickness,  in  a convex  form,  to  allow  the  water 
to  run  to  the  sides  of  the  bridge. 

The  following  was  the  mode  of  construction 
adopted  : — The  land  ends  of  the  bridge  were 
first  erected  ; the  middle  portion,  over  the  tow- 
ing path  and  river,  was  constructed  by  means 
of  a platform,  or  hanging  scaffold,  suspended 
horizontally,  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys, 
from  the  top  of  the  pyramid.  This  platform 
was  chained  to  the  iron  work,  as  it  extended 
out,  so  that  the  bridge  was  carried  over  the 
river  without  any  support  from  beneath. 

The  foregoing  description  will,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, be  sufficient  to  enable  those  who  are 
acquainted  practically  to  form  a tolerable  idea 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  bridge  is  built, 
and  its  effect.  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
that  the  principle  is  that  of  the  inverted 
bracket,  converting  the  force  of  compression 
into  that  of  tension,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving as  much  compression  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  or  as  may  be  deemed  requisite.  It 
must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer 
that  this  mode  of  construction  and  arrange- 
ment must  be  less  flexible  than  a chain,  and 
practice  has  proved  that  for  stability  it  is  un- 
questionably superior  to  suspensions  with 
curved  chains,  and,  therefore,  will  rank  next 
to  cast-iron.  Loads  of  timber,  of  from  six  to 
eight  tons,  have  passed  over  this  bridge  with- 
out producing  any  visible  change  in  the  floor; 
indeed,  none  can  be  made  without  either 
breaking  or  elongating  the  bars,  except  so 
far  as  the  natural  elasticity  of  wrought-iron 
will  allow.  The  power  of  the  above 
bridge  may  be  nearly  ascertained  by  treating 
it  as  a lever,  which  is,  unquestionably,  the 
law  bv  which  all  bridges  are  governed.  Thus 
the  first  suspending  bar  descends  to  the  bridge 
at  2 feet  6 inches  from  the  base  of  the  pyramid, 
and  extends  on  the  floor  nearly- 10  feet,  which 
is  four  times  the  height,  and  consequently  one 
ton  at  the  end  would  produce  a strain  of  four 
tons  at  the  pyramid,  and  so  on  in  like  propor- 


tion with  each  of  the  upper  bars.  Now  there 
are  24  suspending  bars,  averaging  a section  of 
full  2 inches  to  each  bar,  which  make  48 
inches;  then,  supposing  one  inch  of  best  cable 
iron  to  bear  a strain  of  2Q  tons  previous  to 
separating  (though  it  would  begin  to  stretch 
with  half  that  strain),  48  inches  would  support 
a direct  or  perpendicular  strain  of  960  tons ; 
but  the  average  being  4 to  1,  they  would  only 
support  a uniform  load  of  240  tons,  the  weight 
of  the  materials  included.  Thus,  if  the  pro- 
portion of  the  material  were  increased,  say  50 
per  cent.,  it  is  presumed  that  this  kind  of 
bridge  would  be  well  adapted  for  railway  pur- 
poses, even  with  such  ponderous  engines  as  are 
used  on  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

The  cost  of  the  above  bridge,  including  the  , 
expense  of  masonry  and  very  deep  foundations,  I 
exclusive  of  embankments  and  approaches,  was  1 
under  2,500/.,  and  was  erected  within  5 per 
cent,  of  the  original  estimate.  Provided  only 
that  it  be  duly  painted,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
iron-work  will  endure  even  for  centuries 
without  requiring  repairs  of  any  consequence,  | 
as  may  be  fairly  expected,  from  its  inflexible 
nature,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  fric- 
tion. It  may  be  further  observed  that  the 
joists,  which  are  about  21  inches  apart,  the 
end  projecting  9 inches,  are  notched  about  2 
inches  down  on  the  double  iron  beam,  to  which 
projection  they  are  securely  fixed  by  iron  bolts 
with  cross  heads,  so  as  to  clip  the  lower  edge 
of  the  beam,  thus  performing  the  office  of 
cramps;  and  the  boards  being  well  laid,  lon- 
gitudinally, produce  all  the  effects  of  horizontal 
diagonal  bracing,  and  therefore  no  diagonal 
bracing  is  used,  and  hence  the  absence  of  an  ! 
oscillating  motion. 

(copy.) 

Newark  Iron-Works,  Bath,  March,  22. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  request  as  to  my 
opinion  of  the  present  state  of  the  Tiverton- bridge, 
which  I assisted  in  the  erection  of,  about  six  years 
ago,  I beg  to  state  (with  the  exception  of  an  imma- 
terial defect,  produced  by  a slight  sinking  of  the 
masonry  on  one  side),  it  is  as  perfect  and  sound  as 
when  first  erected,  and,  I have  no  doubt,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  for  very  many  years,  without  requir- 
ing any  repair,  except  occasionally  painting.  As 
regards  my  opinion,  generally,  of  the  principle  of 
construction,  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that, 
under  general  circumstances,  it  is  equally  strong  as 
the  best  proportioned  suspension-bridge  with  curved 
chains,  and  vastly  superior  to  them  in  stiffness,  and 
the  absence  of  all  undulation,  every  part  being  sup- 
ported by  direct  tension.  It  has  also  this  great  ad- 
vantage, that  the  giving  way,  or  removing,  any  one 
of  the  tension  bars  would  not  endanger  the  rest — 
any  one  of  them  being  removable  at  pleasure. 

I remain,  yours  truly, 

Mr.  Motley.  Geo.  Rayno.  . ‘| 


REPAIRS  OF  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

We  were  tempted,  in  a moment  of 
thoughtlessness,  to  extract  an  account  of  the 
works  now  carrying  on  at  Westminster  bridge 
from  the  columns  of  the  Times . We  saw 


that  some  pains  had  been  taken  by  our  illus- 
trious contemporary  to  gratify  its  readers  by  a 
description  of  that  interesting  and  important 
work,  and  we  took  it  for  granted,  on  having 
the  paragraph  put  into  our  hands,  that  as  most 
things  are  done  as  they  ought  to  be  by  the 


Times,  this  was  one  to  spare  us  the  labour 
of  criticism.  In  this,  however,  we  were  mis- 
taken ; and  our  attention  was  called  to  it  by  a 
correspondent  who  pointed  out  wherein  the 
description  revealed  the  want  of  a practical 
handling,  and  paid  us  the  compliment  of 
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wishing  it  had  been  done  in  the  style  of  our 
article  upon  groining  in  the  same  number — 
(the  19th).  Since  this  we  have  been  to  see  the 
progress  of  the  works  ourselves,  and  have 
carefully  scanned  the  paragraph  in  question, 
and  we  regret  that  errors  and  loose  description 
of  the  sort  referred  to  should  creep  into  the 
pages  of  what  should  be  a practical,  and  on  such 
matters,  a correct  work.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  remedy  this  by  a treatment  of  the  subject 
ourselves,  provided  we  can  have  permission 
from  the  authorities  and  the  goodwill  of  the 
parties  concerned,  of  which  we  make  little 
doubt.  It  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  agree- 
able to  communicate  matter  of  interest  to  their 
fellow-brethren  of  the  same  craft,  and  through 
the  pages  of  a work  legitimately  devoted  to 
conveying  information  and  instruction  to 
them. 


KEENE’S  PATENT  MARBLE  CEMENT. 

Seeing  that  our  advertisement  pages  have 
been  occupied  so  long  in  reference  to  this 
material,  and  that  the  public  attention,  particu- 
larly in  this  metropolis,  has  been  still  longer 
fixed  upon  and  become  familiar  with  it,  it 
presses  upon  us  as  a duty  to  our  numerous 
readers  to  make  them  acquainted  with  some- 
thing more  of  its  qualities  and  properties  than 
a mere  advertisement  reveals.  Our  sense  of 
duty,  we  trust,  is  one  which,  as  we  have  said 
before,  will  not  be  misinterpreted ; we  are 
resolved  to  puff  nothing  into  notice,  but  we  are 
bound  to  say  what  we  think  to  be  just  of  every 
valuable  commodity,  new  or  old — and  the  more 
necessary  if  new ; our  readers  and  the  build- 
ing public  have  a right  to  demand  it  of  us  ; 
their  interests  are  dependent  on  a right  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  of  materials  and 
methods,  and  therefore  we  gladly  take  occa- 
sion, though  late,  to  do  our  best  in  bringing 
before  their  notice  such  particulars  as  we  have 
gleaned  concerning  Keene's  Marble  Cement. 

Of  its  component  parts  it  may  be  somewhat 
satisfactory  to  know,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
the  candour  of  MeSsrs.  White  and  Sons,  tbe 
proprietors,  in  being  able  to  state,  sufficient  on 
that  head  : they  are  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum) 
and  sulphate  of  alumina  (alum),  which  bv  a 
particular  process  of  burning,  saturation,  and 
re-burning,  are  intimately  mixed  together,  and 
then  ground  to  a powder. 

It  should  be  understood  that  there  are  two 
qualities  of  cement,  fine  and  coarse.  It  is  pos- 
sible, we  know,  by  great  efforts  of  niceness  of 
workmanship  and  careful  process  to  make 
many  very  inferior  productions  appear  most 
attractive,  and  in  tome  instances  beautiful ; 
but  really  we  have  seen  things  produced  in  this 
cement  so  exquisitely  beautiful  as  to  stretch 
one's  credulity,  if  it  were  not  upon  the  best 
evidence.  A delicate  piece  of  bas-relief  was 
presented  to  our  inspection,  tbe  execution, 
texture,  polish — enamel  we  may  call  it — tint 
and  all,  were  to  our  minds  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  purest  working  in  ivory,  than  of  any 
factitious  material  like  this — incredible  it  did 
certainly  seem  to  us,  and  to  have  been  pro- 
duced from  a mould  ! but  that  mould  we  were 
informed  was  an  elastic  one,  after  the  French 
mode;  and  with  this  solution  of  our  difficulty’ 
our  incredulity  vanished. 

This  fine  quality  of  cement  can  have  little 
more  said  as  to  what  it  is  susceptible  of  than 
we  have  just  noted,  for  it  will  be  inferred  that 
with  this  as  a climax,  it  has,  like  all  other 
plastic  agents,  its  full  range  of  inferior  appli- 
cabilities— provided  earths  and  metallic  oxides 
are  used  as  colouring  matter,  it  will  receive 
them,  and  facilitate  the  production  of  an  end- 
less variety  of  imitations  of  the  precious 
marbles,  mosaics,  &c.,  and  it  will  equally  admit 
of  a variety  of  new  devices — but,  above  all 
things,  is  its  power  or  susceptibility  of  polish — 
this,  united  to  its  whiteness,  hardness,  and 
closeness,  gives  the  nearest  approximation  to 
statuary  marble  we  ever  beheld. 

The  coarse  quality  is  used  as  a stucco,  and 
for  running  mouldings,  in  lieu  of  common 
plaster,  and  even  of  wood.  We  cannot  write 
this  of  it  without  a painful  shrug  or  twitching, 
to  think  that  another  of  the  hundred  and  one 
competitors  of  the  poor  carpenter’s  craft  is 
thus  springing  into  existence,  but  so  it  is; 
skirtings,  architraves,  panel  mouldings,  and 
the  like  are  produced  in  it,  at  a cost,  we  are 
told,  under  that  of  wood-work  ; and  when  we 
take  into  consideration  its  durable  character, 
resisting  alike  decay  and  combustion,  and  find  I 


that,  like  wood  almost,  it  may  be  painted  within 
a few  days  of  its  application,  especially  if  laid 
upon  laths  and  battening,  we  think  we  have 
conjured  up,  or  had  conjured  up  to  us,  a for- 
midable rival,  where  rivalry  was  least  welcome, 
and  where  the  inroads  of  previous  competition 
had  before  worked  their  tide  of  mischief. 

The  coarse  cement  we  have  seen  also  applied 
for  floors  ; there  is  a floor  at  Mr.  Mark’s  repo- 
sitory, Langham-place,  upon  which  the  car- 
riages run,  and  to  all  appearance  it  is  as  hard, 
and  certainly  equal  in  beauty  to  Portland  stone  ; 
for  entrance  halls,  therefore,  and  for  churches, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a valuable  acquisition,  since 
it  is  said  to  be  in  cost  something  less  than 
one-half  that  of  Portland  stone. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  flooring,  we 
must  not  omit  to  observe  the  point  before  ad- 
verted to,  that  is  as  to  colour  : the  insertion  of 
this  in  pattern,  admits  of  every  variety  of  imi- 
tation, from  the  minute  tesserae  to  the  more 
expanded  diamond  and  squares  in  pavement. 

A great  advantage  in  working  Keene’s  Mar- 
ble Cement  is  the  greater  facility  which  it  gives 
to  the  operator  by  the  more  gradual  setting 
and  hardening,  as  compared  with  Roman  Ce- 
ment; and  this,  besides,  prevents  waste  : for 
rendering,  lime  and  hair  will  do,  and,  as  a 
stucco,  the  cement  will  receive  an  equal  part  of 
sand.  Care  must  be  taken  to  mix  no  more 
water  in  the  use  of  it  than  will  bring  it  to  the 
consistence  of  a stiff  mortar. 

We  have  mentioned  one  instance  of  its  use 
as  a floor,  which  we  have  ourselves  seen,  be- 
sides which  we  may  add,  that  it  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  in  the  French  ProtestantChurcb, 
in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  also  the  shafts  of 
the  piers  are  stuccoed  with  it  in  imitation  of 
stone ; the  floor  of  tbe  fire-proof  offices  in 
Shorter’s  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Exchequer  Bill  Office,  White- 
hall, &c.  &c.,  are  also  laid  with  it. 

As  a stucco,  also,  it  has  been  used  exten- 
sively in  the  recent  improvements  in  the  Guild- 
hall, London,  in  the  Hall  of  Commerce, 
Threadneedle  Street,  for  pilasters,  bases,  skirt- 
ings, &c.  In  the  normal  schools,  Borough- 
road,  Southwark  ; at  Greenwich  and  Chelsea 
Hospitals  ; in  the  alterations  -of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk’s  Mansion,  St.  James's  Square,  and  in 
several  of  the  Government  works,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  metropolis.  But  we  should  multiply 
the  instances  without  end,  if  we  were  to  go  on 
enumerating  them,  for  the  material  is  now  in 
almost  constant  requisition  among  the  better 
class  of  builders  and  buildings. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

“to  the  honour  a bus  the  commons  of 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN AND  IRELAND,  IN  PARLIAMENT 
ASSEMBLED. 

“ The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  land- 
owners,  householders,  and  builders, 

“ Humbly  sheweth, — That  your  petitioners 
have  carefully  considered  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  now  before  your  honourable  House,  en- 
titled, ‘ A Bill  for  better  Regulating  Buildings 
of  Metropolitan  Districts,  and  to  provide  for 
the  Drainage  thereof.’ 

“ That  an  enactment  which  regulates  and 
controls  the  domestic  economy  of  between  two 
and  three  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolitan  districts  demands  the  most 
serious  consideration,  and  requires  that  an 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  representa- 
tives of  all  classes  who  will  be  affected  by  it 
to  be  heard  before  a committee  of  your  ho- 
nourable House. 

“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners, 
the  objects  sought  to  be  provided  for  bv  the 
Bill  are  threefold,  viz. — 

“ L The  prevention  of  fire,  by  the  erection 
of  party-walls  and  external  walls  of  a requisite 
thickness. 

“2.  Compelling  more  substantial  erections 
by  prescribing  the  minimum  scantling  of  tim- 
ber to  be  used. 

“3.  Sanatory  regulations  for  securing  pro- 
per ventilation  and  drainage. 

“ That  the  first  object,  the  prevention  of  fire , 
is  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  Building  Act 
of  the  14  George  III.,  cap.  78,  which  will  be  re- 
pealed by  the  present  Bill ; and  your  petitioners 
humblysubmitthat, although  thisActis,in  some 
respects,  open  to  objection  from  its  ambiguity, 
yet  that  it  has  been  so  effectual  in  securing  the 
object  for  which  it  was  mainly  intended,  that 
your  petitioners  firmly  believe  there  is  scarcely 


a single  instance  on  record  of  fire  having  been 
communicated  from  one  house  to  another 
where  there  was  a party-wall  built  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Act.  Your  petition- 
ers therefore  humbly  submit,  that  the  enact- 
ments contained  in  the  Bill  now  in  progress, 
requiring  an  unnecessary  consumption  of  build- 
ing-ground, by  the  unreasonable  thickness  pre- 
scribed for  party-walls  and  flues,  will  be  very 
injurious  and  oppressive,  particularly  in  their 
application  to  fourth-rate  houses,  and  will,  in 
fact,  operate  to  prevent  entirely  the  rebuilding 
of  houses  included  in  that  rate  by  the  Act  now 
in  force. 

“ That  with  reference  to  the  second  object 
of  the  proposed  Bill,  compelling  more  substan- 
tial erections,  your  petitioners  humbly  submit 
that  no  cases  of  failure  and  consequent  danger 
to  life,  from  a deficiency  of  strength  in  the 
timbers  used,  have  arisen  in  the  numerous 
buildings  recently  erected  in  and  about  the 
metropolis,  such  as  to  call  for  the  interference 
of  the  legislature  between  the  landowner  and 
the  builder,  in  the  mode  proposed  by  clauses 
43,  44,  45,  46,  and  47  of  the  proposed  Bill ; 
and  that  the  obligation  thus  imposed  upon  the 
district  surveyor,  of  interfering  with  internal 
structure,  not  only  at  the  first  building,  but  on 
all  subsequent  alterations,  cannot  fail  to  be 
extremely  vexatious,  and  productive  of  much 
unnecessary  inconvenience  in  its  operation, 
and  that,  in  addition,  the  scantlings  prescribed 
for  the  several  bearings  are  extravagant  in  their 
dimensions. 

“ That  the  sanatory  Regulations , which 
are  the  third  object  of  the  Bill,  will  be,  in  the 
judgment  of  your  petitioners,  much  impeded, 
and  in  a great  measure  defeated,  by  tbe  clauses 
hereinbefore  referred  to.  The  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  bv  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  erec- 
tion, will  compel  the  builder  to  place  more 
houses  in  a given  space,  to  cover  bis  ground- 
rent,  or  to  lay  upon  them  so  heavy  a rent  as 
will  exclude  from  their  occupation  that  class  of 
mechanics,  clerks,  and  labouring  persons  by 
whom  a large  portion  of  this  description  of 
houses  is  now  tenanted. 

“That  in  many  cases  these  clauses  must 
operate  to  prevent  altogether  the  erection  of 
small  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  increasing  population, 
which  will  not  only  throw  out  of  employment  a 
numerous  body  of  mechanics  and  labourers,  but 
will  compel  the  present  occupiers  of  this  class 
of  houses  to  resort  to  lodgings  in  the  already 
densely-populated  places  where  the  lower 
classes  reside,  or  will  introduce  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  the  system  of 
erecting  large  tenements  or  barracks,  and  of 
letting  them  out  in  floors,  a system  highly  pre- 
judicial, not  only  to  the  health  and  comfort, 
but  to  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants. 

“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners, 
the  regulations  relative  to  drainage  and  sewers 
will  involve  powers  conflicting  with  those  at 
present  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers; 
the  regulations  relative  to  the  rebuilding  of 
houses,  and  the  clauses  interfering  with  large 
warehouses  and  premises,  must  be  productive 
of  much  injury  and  oppression,  and  in  many 
cases  occasion  a total  forfeiture  of  property*; 
and  the  clauses  creating  three  new  officers, 
under  the  title  of  official  referees,  and  pre- 
scribing the  fees  to  be  paid  to  and  the  duties 
to  be  discharged  by  them  and  the  district  sur- 
veyors, will  have  the  effect  of  promoting 
frequent  and  vexatious  litigation — the  powers 
given  being  very  arbitrary  and  unusual,  and 
the  fees  not  only  excessively  high,  but  calcu- 
lated on  an  uncertain  and  erroneous  principle. 

“ Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray 
that  your  honourable  House  will  refer  the  said 
Bill  to  a select  committee  of  your  honourable 
House,  before  whom  vour  petitioners,  or  par- 
ties duly  authorized  to  represent  them,  may  be 
heard.” 


IPSWICH  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

A Correspondent  writes,  “ Probably  some*)f 
your  readers  would  be  able  to  tell  me,  why  the 
Tpswich  Custom-house  Committee  opened  the 
letters  of  the  competing  architects,  thereby  in- 
fringing their  own  ‘ Instructions,’  as  they 
said  the  letters  would  be  returned  unopened. *’ 


Extensive  Roof. — Messrs.  Thornton  Sc  Co. 
have  just  completed  the  roof  of  the  new  shed  at, the 
railway  station,  which  is  acknowledged  by  archi- 
tects to  be  the  best  piece  of  slating  in  Hull.  Hie 
weight  of  tbe  roof  is  115  tons— j Hull  Packet. 
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VIEW  OF  l’HE  PANCLIBANON,  BAKER-STREET. 


INTERIOR 

We  gave  in  No.  11  an  engraving  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  and  fol- 
low up  this  part  of  our  plan  by  presenting 
another  of  the  Panclibanon  ; in  like  manner, 
that  the  sciences  are  brought  under  notice,  and 
reconciled  to  popular  understanding  by  the  j 
former,  the  arts  relating  to  domestic  conve- 
nience, exemplified  in  a thousand  specimens  of  ] 
manufacturing  skill,  are  exhibited  in  the  latter; 
at  this  point  comparison  ceases.  Our  subject, 
the  Panclibanon,  is  one  of  those  great  com- 
mercial establishments  which  the  comprehen- 
sive, and,  at  the  same  time,  refined  notions  of 


later  days  has  originated  in  the  metropolis. 
Endless  variety  and  luxurious  display  of  all 
that  can  he  sought  for  in  the  several  depart- 
ments embraced  by  the  terra  “ furnishing 
ironmongery  ” is  the  leading  feature,  and 
carried  out  in  a way  to  gratify  the  most 
fastidious  taste ; the  Panclibanon  is  there- 
fore a mart  peculiarly  fitted  to'  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  higher  ranks  of 
: society.  To  invite  their  attention  by  an  enume- 
I ration  of  the  many  tasteful  objects  which  here 
1 meet  the  eye,  would  require  a pamphlet,  and 
' their  ever  varying  aspect  a succession  of 


; similar  publications,  for  the  inventive  talent 
j of  both  artist  and  artisan  are  liberally  en- 
couraged by  the  addition,  to  this  already  vast 
collection,  of  every  forthcoming  novelty,  ele- 
gant or  useful,  having  claim  to  notice. 

And  now  a word  or  two  on  economy;  our 
j class,  the  builders,  will  do  well  to  visit 
this  establishment;  in  the  first  place,  the 
choice  of  stoves  suited  to  every  kind  of  house 
and  apartment,  is  unusually  extensive,  and 
there  is  in  many  of  the  examples  submitted, 
both  splendour  and  a felicitous  harmonizing 
with  the  styles  of  building  and  decorating  most 
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in  vogue  ; also  many  varieties  of  bright  stoves, 
well  adapted  for  drawing  and  dining-rooms, 
good,  attractive  articles , at  what  may  be  called 
really  moderate  prices.  Kitchen  ranges  and 
apparatus,  including  very  recent  improvements 
in  the  application  of  6team  to  culinary  purpo- 
ses, are  present  in  abundance ; and  black  stoves 
at  a few  shades  above  the  price  of  the  metal. 


MR.  ROE’S  ANTI-FRICTION  PUMP. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  which  any 
practical  inquirer  may  also  avail  himself,  of 
inspecting  a pump  now  preparing  by  Mr.  Roe 
for  her  Majesty’s  dockyard,  upon  the  principle 
denominated  by  him  as  his  anti-friction  pump. 
Jt  is  at  Mr.  Roe’s  establishment,  in  the  Strand. 
It  promises  to  be  of  great  power  and  utility, 
and  is  very  simple,  which  in  all  things  of  this 
class  is  a great  merit.  The  principal  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  old  pump  consists  in  a 
reversal  of  the  old  method,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
old  pump  a leathern  bucket  is  made  to  work 
in  the  pump  barrel  or  cylinder,  while  in  this 
new  and  improved  pump  a cylindrical  metallic 
piston  is  made  to  work  in  a metallic  ring  ; and 
it  will  be  instantly  perceived  that  the  difficulty 
of  tight  working  may  be  abated  with  a corres- 
ponding decrease  of  friction.  In  the  old  pump 
the  bucket  plunger,  by  hard  pressure  against  the 
sides  of  the  pump-barrel,  caused  considerable 
labour  to  overcome,  while  in  this  the  labour  is 
so  far  diminished  as  to  encourage  the  presump- 
tion that  two  men,  with  a double-action  pump 
of  6}  barrels,  will  raise  120  gallons  of  water 
per  minute.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  it  stated, 
that  at  a brickyard  where  the  pump  has  been 
adopted,  the  difference  in  the  water  raised  is 
almost  as  two  to  one  compared  with  a pump 
in  the  same  place  on  the  old  principle,  while 
the  power  required  to  work  it  is  as  one  horse 
to  two.  In  ordinary  calculation,  however,  it 
would  be  9afe  to  say  that  the  friction  is  dimin- 
ished full  25  per  cent.  We  can  conceive 
nothing  more  admirable  than  this  pump  as  a 
portable  machine,  to  be  fixed  in  a wooden  case 
upon  wheels,  and  transported  to  the  scene  of 
work  in  foundations,  sewers,  &c.  The  cost, 
we  are  surprised  to  learn,  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  pump.  Mr.  Roe  has  two 
or  three  nice  working  models,  which  will  well 
repay  inspection,  particularly  one  in  glass, 
where  the  operation  of  the  pump  and  its  ad- 
vantages are  distinctly  displayed. 


ON  SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT. 

In  the  earlier  numbers  of  The  Builder, 
we  made  a few  remarks  on  this  head,  the 
justice  of  which  we  are  in  some  degree 
proud  to  have  had  confirmed,  by  the  results 
of  the  plan  we  pointed  out.  Those  remarks 
accompanied  the  very  clever  drawings  of  a 
young  friend,  who,  under  the  signature  of 
“ A.  B.”  applied  for  employment  as  an  archi- 
tectural draughtsman  : his  drawings  procured 
him  a choice  of  employers  ; and  since  then  we 
have  had  another  instance  of  something  lead- 
ing to  a probability  of  a similar  result  in  the 
| case  of  a contributor  of  the  design  at  page  219, 
signing  himself  “ A Young  Architect.”  What 
we  said  in  effect  before  we  must  again  repeat  : 
i:  these  are  not  the  times  for  men,  and  especially 
1 young  men,  “ to  hide  their  light  under  a 
bushel.”  Real  talent  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
\ putting  itself  forward  ; every  thing  from  hang- 
ing backward.  There  is  a great  deal  of  talent 
ii i n the  country,  it  is  true,  but  not  any  great  de- 
rgree  of  excess  of  it ; and  while  very  middling 
nsort  of  stuff  can  pass  muster,  backed  by  friends, 
fortune,  and  influence,  can  puff  or  laud  itself, 
and  be  lauded  into  notice,  it  is  too  bad,  if  in 
|:excess  of  modesty,  or  chilled  by  disappoint- 
ment and  despondings,  the  really  meritorious, 
ifrom  ability,  should  be  kept  in  the  back-ground. 
'We  have  many  other  instances  of  our  paper 
■serving  the  cause  of  our  class,  and  bringing 
together  those  who  are  dependent  upon  one 
iianother,  in  the  light  of  one  requiring  and  the 
lother  giving,  useful  service ; and  it  is  a matter 
lof  pride  to  us  to  find  it  so.  All  we  desire  is  an 
increase  of  this  faculty,  or  power,  to  do  good  ; 
and  this  the  building  class  have  the  power  of 
conferring  upon  us,  and  then  of  effectually 
serving  themselves. 


Literary  Institution,  Richmond. — The  de- 
signs of  Messrs.  Wardell  and  Littlewood,  of 
BishopBgate-street-within , have  been  adopted  by 
the  committee. 


Reference  to  Mouldings  : — 

A.  Cornice,  top  of  mill. 

B.  Moulding  to  window  head. 

C.  Impost  moulding  of  piers. 

D.  Base  mouldings  of  piers. 

E.  String  course  above  arches. 

F.  Archivolt  or  arch  moulding. 


INIGO  JONES.— EXTRAORDINARY  MILL 
IN  WARWICKSHIRE. 

The  accompanying  drawing  representsthe 
classic  taste  of  our  great  master,  Inigo  Jones, 
in  a somewhat  singular  light,  but  it  proves, 
what  we  have  undertaken  to  shew,  that  true 
genius  can  develope  itself  in  the  humblest  as 
well  as  in  the  highest  walks  of  art.  Every 
thing  that  came  from  the  hand  of  Jones  had  its 
expression  of  fitness : he  had  known  and 
studied  the  practiques  of  his  art  in  a better 
school  than  Italy,  and  before  he  went  there; 
but  he  returned  to  apply  the  fruits  of  a well- 
trained  and  well-furnished  imagination  in 
the  corn-mill,  now  shewn  before  us,  as 
well  as  in  the  Palace  of  Whitehall.  Jones, 
too,  was  not  so  for  removed  from  that  pe- 
riod when  England’s  sons  entertained,  and 
indeed  were  born,  with  a pure  sense  of  the 


picturesque — the  blood,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
that  race  of  men  who  had  been  bred  to  the 
achievement  of  great  deeds  in  art,  was  running 
in  his  veins,  the  defilements  of  modern  Van- 
dalism had  not  infused  their  taint  all  thoroughly 
in  him, — and  hence  we  find  that  whether  he 
would  span  the  rustic  brook  with  the  simplest 
bridge,  or  exercise  his  great  mind,  worthily  as 
he  deemed,  and  as  we  deem,  upon  the  simple 
structure  of  a mill,  all  was  harmony  and 
beauty  ; look  at  his  mouldings  too,  every  line 
an  exemplar,  and  worthy  of  study  and  of 
imitation,  steering  the  line  even  between 
the  hard  and  rigid  sternness  of  the 
Greek,  and  the  free  lieense  of  the  Gothic 
contour.  The  workmen,  the  artist- workmen, 
had  not  all  died  off  either,  for  without  these, 
all  that  fidelity  and  life-like  expression  that 
each  stroke  of  the  tool  would  seem  to  have 
elicited,  that  rubbing  up  to  a touch  as  it  were 
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so  as  to  leave  each  line  a portrait,  would 
have  been  wanting.  Every  thing  of  Jones’s 
that  we  have  seen,  like  this,  and  in  the 
most  obscure  places,  appears  to  owe  a full 
share  of  excellence  to  the  workmen.  The 
very  stone  in  which  they  wrought,  fragile 
as  it  appears  in  many  instances,  seems  imbued 
with  life  beyond  its  natural  tenure,  as  if  to 
preserve  the  line  of  the  architect  and  the 
handling  of  the  workman.  The  same  stone, 
for  less  noble  purposes,  appears  to  hasten 
towards  perishing. 


LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  PALLADIO. 

Palladio  was  born  in  Vicenza,  in  the  year 
1518;  from  his  youth  he  delighted  greatly  in 
architecture,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  dedicatory 
letter  to  his  first  work ; and  in  the  preface, 
speaking  more  particularly  of  his  genius,  he 
savs,  that  from  natural  inclination  he  was  led 
to  apply  himself,  from  his  earliest  years,  to  the 
study  of  architecture,  and  took  Vitruvius  for 
his  guide  and  master.  This  casual  allusion 
to  his  early  history  destroys  the  belief  founded 
on  tradition  that  he  passed  his  youth  in  the 
humble  and  laborious  occupation  of  a brick- 
layer’s labourer.  The  treatise  of  Vitruvius 
being  a work  unintelligible  to  those  who  are 
destitute  of  learning  and  of  natural  science, 
Temanza  believes  that  he  must  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  have  possessed  at  least  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry  and  of  a liberal  education, 
which  are  the  steps  to  celebrity  in  architecture. 

It  has  been  believed,  and  some  persons  are 
still  of  the  same  opinion,  that  Palladio  was 
instructed  in  architecture  by  Giangiorgio  Tris- 
sino.  But  Temanza  and  Count  Alessandro 
Pompei,  a gentleman  as  celebrated  for  his  rare 
acquirements  as  for  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  are 
of  opinion  that  Palladio  never  stood  in  this 
relation  to  Trissino,  for  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  book  of  bis  Treatise  on  Architecture,  he 
makes  honourable  mention  of  Trissino  without 
alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
his  pupil.  But  if  Trissino  was  not  absolutely 
his  preceptor,  it  is  well  known  that  by  his  en- 
couragement and  example  he  inspired  him  with 
great  ardour  in  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  in 
which  he  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

Palladio  knew  that  to  become  an  architect 
it  was  not  enough  to  study  the  authors  who 
have  written  on  the  art,  but  that  it  was  equally 
necessary  to  see  the  application  of  their  rules 
and  precepts  in  practice.  For  this  purpose  he 
travelled  expressly  in  different  parts  of  Italy 
and  in  other  countries,  and  stayed  for  some 
time  in  Rome,  where  many  celebrated  ruins 
and  illustrious  monuments  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture still  remain.  These  models,  far  more 
instructive  than  the  most  accurate  and  minute 
descriptions  of  the  compilers  of  antiquarian 
works,  became  his  study,  his  school,  and  his 
books. 

Palladio  did  not  superficially  examine  these 
wonderful  works,  like  many  who  are  satisfied 
with  being  architects  in  name  rather  than  in 
reality.  He  conducted  his  researches  with 
diligence,  availing  himself  of  every  means  that 
was  presented,  and  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
and  exhibiting  all  their  parts,  even  when  muti- 
lated and  in  ruins.  He  examined  even  the 
foundations  of  these  buildings,  that  he  might 
determine  the  mode  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed ; and  he  possessed  himself  of  the 
original  idea  or  perception  of  the  artists  who 
designed  them,  and  all  the  minutiie  of  arrange- 
ment and  ornament.  It  was  by  an  extremely 
scrupulous  regard  to  every  circumstance  in 
these  examinations  that  he  afterwards  secured 
his  own  celebrity,  and  especially  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  plans  of  his  edifices. 

In  the  year  1547,  when  he  was  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  Palladio  was  studying  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  with  a rich  store  of  available  know- 
ledge, and  soon  after  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  his  art.  His  fame  soon  spread  from 
Vicenza,  and  he  was  immediately  employed  in 
the  erection  of  several  important  buildings. 
In  the  public  palace  of  Udini,  erected  in  his 
time,  there  are  some  parts  which,  according  to 
Sig.  Tementa,  a great  connoisseur  in  Palladian 
architecture,  exhibit  some  well-expressed  traces 
of  the  style  of  this  artist. 

The  best  opportunity  that  was  given  to  Pal- 
ladio after  his  return  from  Rome  to  exhibit 
his  profound  acquaintance  with  his  art,  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  the  Roman  buildings, 


was  a commission  from  his  country  to  design 
porticos  to  The  Basilica  of  Vicenza.  In  the 
same  manner,  he  was  chosen  to  prepare  draw- 
ings for  the  public  hall  at  Venice.  Whether 
the  porticos  of  this  building  were  in  ruins,  or 
whether  the  government  wished  to  substitute  a 
composition  of  arches  in  pure  and  elegant  taste 
in  the  place  of  the  Gothic  structure,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Palladio  and  other  architects  were 
ordered  to  present  designs,  and  that  of  Palladio 
being  chosen  by  the  senators,  the  work  was 
immediately  commenced.  The  elegance  of 
the  orders,  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
the  logia,  and  the  suitable  materials  employed 
in  the  construction  would  have  united  in  giving 
such  a superior  character  to  this  edifice,  that,  it 
would  have  served  not  only  as  an  ornament  to 
a provincial  town,  but  have  been  a great  work- 
in  a metropolis;  neither  would  it  have  lost  in 
merit  nor  in  the  nobility  of  its  character  if  it 
had  been  placed  in  comparison  with  the  most 
elegant  and  lordly  structures  of  ancient  Rome. 
But  the  commissions  given  to  the  young  archi- 
tect in  this  work  were  not  completed. 

In  consequence  of  his  great  celebrity,  Pal- 
ladio was  called  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  But  his  mis- 
fortune at  this  time  was  the  means  of  affording 
him  the  finest  possible  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing his  reputation.  On  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
he  found  that  the  Pope,  Paul  III.,  was  dead, 
and  the  whole  city  was  in  commotion  and  dis- 
order. It  is  probable  that  Trissino,  one  of  his 
most  zealous  patrons,  who  resided  for  some 
time  at  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  pontiff,  had  procured’ him  the  honour,  after 
the  death  of  Antonio  di  S.  Gallo,  of  being  se- 
lected as  the  future  architect  of  St.  Peter’s 
church.  The  death  of  the  pope  must  have 
been  a great  disappointment  to  Palladio,  and 
not  less  afflicting  the  loss  of  Trissino,  his 
patron,  who  died  in  Rome  in  the  year  1550. 
But  Palladio  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  again  examining  and  measuring 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  edifices  in  and 
near  Rome, — the  theatres,  amphitheatres,  tri- 
umphal arches,  temples,  tombs,  thermes,  and 
other  celebrated  structures.  It  was,  perhaps, 
at  this  time  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
some  of  his  own  designs  executed  in  the  impe- 
rial capital.  But  this  was  not  the  last  occasion 
of  his  visiting  Rome  to  study  the  ancient 
buildings ; for,  according  to  Giraldo,  he  re- 
turned for  the  fifth  time  with  some  gentlemen 
of  Venice,  his  friends,  and  again,  with  the  same 
diligence  and  zeal,  applied  himself  to  the  mea- 
surement of  the  Roman  antiquities. 

Palladio  haring  had  opportunities,  during 
his  residence  at  Rome,  of  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  finest  relics  of  antiquity,  and 
having  minutely  examined  and  sketched  them, 
possessed  all  the  information  necessary  to  com- 
pose a work  on  Roman  architecture.  This 
book  was  written  in  1554,  and  during  the  year 
two  editions  were  published,  one  at  Rome  and 
another  at  Venice, — a sufficient  proof  that  the 
book,  although  it  contained  only  a brief  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  antiquities,  was  favour- 
ably received  by  the  public. 

Hitherto  we  have  watched  Palladio  in  his 
study  of  ancient  buildings.  We  have  seen,  him 
richly  furnished  with  all  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  practice  of  an  architect, 
full  of  imagination,  and  with  a store  of  novel 
ideas  collected  from  ancient  works,  with  an 
excellent  discernment  and  an  appreciation  of 
all  the  elements  of  beauty,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of  his  art ; and  we 
have  been  struck  with  the  originality  of  some 
of  his  productions.  It  is  now  time  that  we 
should  watch  the  genius  of  the  man  in  his 
power  of  invention  and  creation.  Opportunities 
were  not  wanting  to  kindle  the  fire  of  his  in- 
vention,— opportunities  without  which  genius, 
however  intense,  must  for  ever  remain  hidden. 

Settled  at  last  in  his  own  country,  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  well  knew  the  worth  and  merit 
of  the  new  architect  that  had  appeared  among 
them,  contended  for  the  honour  of  devising 
new  buildings  to  be  erected  by  Palladio.  By 
this  means  he  was  offered  a vast  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  rare  genius  in  the  invention  of 
new  forms  for  buildings,  but  always  restraining 
himself  by  the  sound  principles  of  art,  and  soon 
acquired  that  skill,  without  which  theory  is 
unable  to  give  expression  and  life  to  the  pre- 
conceived idea. 

Being  thus  occupied  for  many  successive 
years,  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-citizens  as 
well  as  in  that  of  foreigners,  our  architect 


produced  numerous  buildings  of  different  kinds, 
so  varied,  so  well  designed,  so  elegant,  so  ma- 
jestic, alike  pleasing  in  their  form  and  orna- 
ments, that  they  excited  the  wonder  of  all 
lovers  of  the  art,  and  procured  for  him  the 
honourable  title  of  the  Father  of  Architecture. 

Oppressed  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  studies, 
and  the  assiduity  with  which  he  pursued  them, 
and  not  less  by  the  untimely  death  of  his  two 
children,  he  was  attacked,  in  a delicate  state  of 
health,  by  a pernicious  disease,  which  proved 
fatal.  lie  died  in  1580,  in  the  62nd  year  of 
his  age,  lamented  by  all  his  countrymen,  who 
were  fully  conscious  of  the  loss  they  sustained 
in  the  death  of  a man  of  the  greatest  merit. 
The  Olympic,  an  academy  for  whom  he  had 
designed  a theatre,  well  known  and  much  ad- 
mired, and  who  were  justly  proud  of  having 
had  him  among  their  members, publicly  testified 
its  grief  for  the  loss  it  had  sustained,  by  ac- 
companying the  body  to  the  grave,  and  by  de- 
livering several  discourses  in  his  praise. — The 
Architect , Engineer,  and  Surveyor . 


THE  NEW  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE, 
CHELTENHAM. 

This  building,  recently  erected  in  the  Bath- 
road  for  the  reception  of  the  Cheltenham 
Proprietary  College,  was,  on  Thursday,  for- 
mally opened  by  the  public  distribution  therein 
of  the  prizes  awarded  to  those  pupils  who  had 
most  distinguished  themselves  by  their  pro- 
ficiency in  the  various  departments  of  educa- 
tion. This  interesting  and  important  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  large  school-room, 
which  was  filled  some  time  before  the  hour 
fixed  for  commencing  the  proceedings  by  a 
highly  respectable  and  most  influential  com- 
pany, consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
parents,  relatives,  and  friends  of  the  pupils, 
and  which — including  also  the  latter,  in  num- 
ber 240 — could  not  have  fallen  far  short  of  1,200 
persons.  Before,  however,  we  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  proceedings  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  this  large  assemblage,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  the  building  itself,  see- 
ing that  this  cannot  but  henceforth  take  a 
prominent  and  important  rank  among  the 
public  institutions  of  our  town. 

The  general  architectural  appearance  of  the 
building  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  objects 
to  which  it  is  about  to  be  appropriated — the 
leading  features  of  the  perpendicular  or  Tudor 
style  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
being  preserved  throughout,  and  adapted  to 
the  design  in  a manner  highly  creditable  to 
the  professional  skill  and  ability  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of  Bath,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  to  his  elevation  a most 
ornamental  character ; much  more  so,  indeed, 
than  looking  at  the  sum  proposed  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  structure,  could  have  been  pos- 
sibly anticipated.  This  particularly  applies  to 
the  square  forming  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, which  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  Here 
it  is  that  the  principal  entrance  is  placed, 
consisting  of  a large  and  lofty  door-way, 
communicating  with  the  vestibule  and  stair- 
case ; the  latter  leading  to  the  library 
and  the  principal’s  room,  apartments  lighted 
by  two  beautifully-proportioned  oriel  windows, 
projecting  above,  on  either  side  the  entrance. 
A handsome  square  tower,  with  battlements 
and  turrets,  and  having  an  elegant  hexagonal 
flying  buttress  at  each  corner,  rises  from  this 
part  of  the  building,  and  is  in  height  about 
eighty  feet.  On  the  right  is  the  principal 
school-room,  which  is  lighted  from  the  clere- 
story by  a range  of  square-  h eaded  windows,  with 
mullions  and  tracery  ; while  the  south  end  has 
a large  and  handsome  bay  window,  twenty  feet 
wide  by  thirty-five  high,  divided  into  three 
stories,  and  having  mullions  and  tracery  corre- 
sponding with  the  windows  in  front.  Between 
each  of  the  latter  is  a buttress,  or  pier,  termi- 
nating in  a crocketted  pinnacle,  and  adding 
much  both  to  the  beauty  and  apparent  eleva- 
tion of  the  building;  which,  without  these 
accessories  would,  from  its  great  length,  appear 
disproportionately  low.  Along  the  ground- 
floor  front  a range  of  building  projects  from 
the  main  wall,  like  the  aisles  of  some  of  our 
old  churches,  and  consisting  of  a series  of  se- 
parate apartments,  lighted  by  windows  of  the 
same  order  as  those  in  the  clerestory,  though 
smaller  in  size,  having  two  instead  of  three 
lights  each.  The  elevation  and  architectural 
arrangements  of  the  left  wing  correspond,  in 
every  particular,  with  those  of  the  right,  above 
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described,  the  upper  range. of  windows  light- 
ing the  gymnasium,  which  is  of  precisely  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  principal  school-room, 
viz.  90  feet  long  by  45  wide.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  gymnasium,  there  is,  we  understand,  to 
he  a large  and  handsome  window,  filling  up 
the  open  arch,  which  at  present  gives  to  this 
part  of  the  building  a naked  and  unfinished 
appearance.  The  entire  length  of  frontage 
occupied  by  the  college  is  240  feet. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  building  appears  to 
be  admirably  designed  with  reference  to  the 
general  economy  of  the  institution  which  it  is 
intended  to  accommodate.  In  the  centre,  im- 
mediately behind  the  tower,  is  the  lecture- 
room,  which  measures  32  feet  by  40,  and  is 
exceedingly  lofty.  This  opens  into  the  large 
school-room  on  the  right,  and  corresponds 
with  it  in  architectural  design,  the  ceiling  of 
both  apartments  being  formed  of  deeply-sunk 
panels,  somewhat  similar  to  the  ceiling  of 
Christ  Church.  The  six  or  eight  rooms  on 
the  ground-floor  front,  being  intended  for 
class-rooms,  and  other  offices  connected  with 
the  various  purposes  of  the  College,  open 
cither  immediately  into  the  school-room  or 
into  other  parts  of  the  interior,  as  may  best 
suit  the  purposes  to  which  they  may  he  ulti- 
mately applied. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  including 
additions  to  the  original  contract,  it  is  com- 
puted, will  not  exceed  7>00(R.  The  contract 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Frome,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  fulfilled  his  undertakings  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  who  speak 
highly  of  the  workman-like  manner  in  which 
every  part  of  the  building  has  been  executed. 
The  stone  used  in  the  structure  was  mostly 
procured  from  the  Dowdeswell  Quarries. — 
Cheltenham  Lookei'-on. 


SERIOUS  DISCOVERY. 

A very  serious  discovery  has  been  made  as  to  the 
state  of  the  almost  matchless  roof  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Norwich.  Mr.  Cottingham  having  been 
requested  to  examine  some  part  of  the  steeple,  the 
security  of  which  was  doubted,  discovered  that  the 
battlement  of  the  nave  on  the  south  side  had  bulged, 
and  immediately  suspected  that  the  roof  timbers 
had  lost  their  hold  at  the  bottom,  which  on  strip- 
ping off  part  of  the  lead  proved  to  be  the  fact  to  a 
very  alarming  degree.  The  plate,  as  far  as  yet 
examined,  is  entirely  rotted  away,  as  well  as  the 
feet  of  the  rafters,  and,  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, the  ends  of  the  hammer  beams,  on  the  under- 
side of  which  the  angels  are  carved,  have  decayed, 
so  that  these  principal  timbers  have  no  other  sup- 
port than  the  corbels  forming  the  capitals  of  the 
slender  shafts  which  rise  between  the  arches,  and 
these  have  in  several  instances  become  loose,  whilst 
the  upright  between  the  corbel  and  the  hammer 
beam  has  parted  several  inches  from  the  wall,  but 
according  to  the  fashion  of  recent  times  has  been 
stopped  up  and  hidden  from  the  eye  by  plaster  and 
strips  of  wood.  Mr.  Cottingham  is  of  opinion 
that  the  discovery  is  made  but  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent a fearful  desolation  of  this  beautiful  church, 
and  it  will  be  indispensably  necessary  to  take  out 
the  unsound  parts  of  the  timber  and  thoroughly 
secure  the  abutments  of  this  precious  structure. 
The  churchwardens  have  directed  Mr.  Cottingham 
to  continue  the  examination,  and  to  make  a report 
for  the  consideration  of  the  parishioners. 


VICTORIA  BUILDING  COMPANY. 

Yarmouth , May  25. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders, 
which  should  have  been  held  in  the  month  of 
January,  was  held  at  the  Town-hall,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  17th  instant.  B.  Dowson,  Esq., 
was  in  the  chair,  and  the  following  share- 
holders were  present : the  Mayor,  Capt. Baines, 
Messrs.  G.  D.  Palmer,  H.  V.  Worship,  J.  E. 
Lacon,  R.  P.  Kemp,  T.  F.  Steward,  F.  R. 
Reynolds,  A.  Woods,  W.  Worship,  J.  Pritch- 
ard, W.  Smith,  J.  C.  Smith,  C.  Sloman,  C.  J. 
Palmer,  D.  Svvirles,  W.  Wright,  and  John, 
Key. 

The  time  of  meeting  was  11  o’clock;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  architect 
the  business  did  not  really  commence  till  12. 

The  Chairman  animadverted  upon  the  pro- 
tracted absence  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  architect, 
who,  as  appeared  by  the  minutes,  had  not  been 


in  Yarmouth  between  the  25th  August,  1842, 
and  the  12th  April,  1843. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Palmer  read  the  following  report: 
The  Directors  have  the  satisfaction  of  stat- 
ing, that  all  the  contracts,  mentioned  in  their 
last  report  as  having  been  entered  into,  are 
now  completed. 

The  hotel  and  the  adjoining  house,  and  the 
stables  and  coach-house,  were  let  on  lease  to 
Mr.  Balls,  from  the  24th  of  June  last. 

The  second  house  (being  No.  3,  Kimberley- 
terrace)  has  been  let  on  lease  to  Mr.  Freeman, 
of  Norwich. 

These  houses  have  been  handsomely  fur- 
nished by  the  tenants;  and  the  Directors  have 
much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  already  one 
of  the  objects  which  the  shareholders  had  in 
view  when  the  company  was  formed,  has  been 
attained,  namely,  the  inducing  persons  of  high 
rank  and  wealth  to  visit  Yarmouth. 

The  terrace  has  been  furnished  with  seats 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public ; and  the 
numbers  by  which  it  was  frequented  during 
the  summer  months  of  the  past  year,  suffi- 
ciently attest  the  estimation  in  which  this 
splendid  promenade  is  held,  both  by  the  inha- 
bitants and  by  visitors. 

The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  stating 
that,  since  their  last  report,  the  commissioners 
for  lighting  and  paving  the  town  have  improved 
the  roads  leading  to  the  Company’s  ground, 
both  from  St.  Peter’s  church  and  the  Jettv- 
road. 

The  Directors  regret  that  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient funds  prevents  their  completing  Kimber- 
ley Terrace  : they  trust  that  arrangements  may 
be  made  by  which  that  desirable  object  will  be 
accomplished. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  admit  that  they 
have  met  with  many  unexpected  difficulties  in 
the  execution  of  their  trust;  but  feeling  satis- 
fied that  in  what  they  have  done  they  have 
been  solely  actuated  by  a sincere  desire  to 
carry  into  effect  the  plans  as  originally  de- 
signed, they  confidently  call  upon  the  share- 
holders for  their  approval  and  support. 

By  the  account  annexed  to  this  report,  the 
financial  position  of  the  Company  will  be  seen. 

The  Directors  deem  it  necessary  that  the 
fifth  call  should  be  made,  and  suggest  its 
being  paid  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

An  income  is  at  present  derived  from  the 
rents  of  the  houses  already  erected,  but  the 
amount  is  insufficient  to  declare  a dividend. 
It  is  as  under — 

Victoria  Hotel ,£100  for  the  first  year 

£200  for  the  second 
year 

£300  a year  during  the 
remainder  of  the 
term 

No.  2,  Kimberley-terrace  £70  a year 
No.  3,  Kimberley-terrace  £42  a year — until  an 
adjoining  house  to  the  north  is  completed, 
when  the  rent  will  be  increased  to  £84  a 
year. 

The  shareholders  will  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  profits  of  the  undertaking  must  arise  from 
the  increased  value  which  the  building-ground 
belonging  to  the  Company  will  attain",  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  expenditure  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  formation  of  the  Esplanade, 
Terrace,  and  Roads. 

The  Directors  have  caused  a plan  of  an  in- 
tended street,  to  be  called  Camperdown-place, 
running  East  and  West,  to  be  prepared;  the 
houses  in  which  will  be  on  such  a scale  as  to 
command  the  attention  of  small  capitalists,  and 
each  house  will  have  a view  of  the  sea. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  treat  for  the  sale 
of  building  sites;  and,  observing  that  houses 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  their  ground,  they  anticipate  little  difficulty 
in  the  disposal  of  them. 

Since  the  Directors  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  shareholders  last  year,  an  Act  has 
been  passed  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Yarmouth  to  Norwich;  the 
EasternCounties  Railway  has  also  been  opened 
to  Colchester  (thus  reducing  the  time-distance 
between  Yarmouth  and  London  by  several 
hours);  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway 
has  been  opened  to  Bishop’s  Stortford,  and  an 
Act  will  be  obtained  to  extend  this  line  to  New- 
port ; a bill  is  also  now  pending  in  Parliament 
to  authorize  the  extension  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  to  Peterborough  ; and  a 
projected  line  between  Norwich  and  Cambridge 
has  already  been  surveyed  by  Mr.  Stephenson. 
It  is,  therefore,  probable  that,  at  no  very  dis- 


tant period,  Yarmouth  will  have  a direct  rail- 
way communication  both  with  the  metropolis 
and  the  manufacturing  districts. 

When  this  takes  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  property  of  the  Company  will  be 
greatly  increased  in  value. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors  call  upon  the 
Shareholders  cordially  to  unite  with  them  in 
carrying  out  the  undertaking  in  which  they 
are  embarked. 

II.  V.  Worship,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  to 
supply  a vacancy  in  the  direction,  subject  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  shareholders. 

W.  Johnson, Esq.,  and  R.  P.  Kemp,  Esq.,  are 
the  Directors  who  go  out  of  office  by  rotation. 


VICTORT  A- BUILDING  ACCOUNT. 


Dr.  £.  s. 

To  preliminary  expenses 403  13 

To  amount  expended  on  buildings,  viz. — 
Victoria  Hotel  ....  £4796  10  9 
Two  houses  (Kim.  131  lu 
berley  lerrace). . J 
Stables  & coach-houses  822  7 11 
Tap  and  additional  1 , q r 
buildings  to  hotel.  / J 

10152  10 

To  amount  expended  for  vaults  and  j 

Paving  for  seven  houses  not  yet  > 290  2 

built J 

To  amount  expended  on  esplanade,  j 

terrace,  sea-wall,  roads,  and  > 2002  16 

boundary  walls J 

To  paid  for  well  and  pipes 59  10 

Toarchitect’scommis-  j 

sion  and  travelling  > 795  8 0 

expenses J 

To  clerk  of  works,  sa- 1 i o 

lary,  &c J 

1092  9 

To  counsel’s  fees,  deed  j ,a  6 

of  settlement,  &c.  J 
To  advertisements,  1 38  5 6 

printing,  &c J 

To  incidental  pay-~| 

ments,  including  I 68  18  7 

insurance,  use  of  | 

hall,  &c J 

To  solicitors’ bill ... . 130  19  11 


339 

2 

6 

To  purchase  of  land  

. 1624 

3 

9 

£15964 

7 

8 

Cr. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

By  amount  paid 

7 

3 

By  balance  due 

0 

5 

£15964 

7 

8 

CASH  ACCOUNT. 

Du. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

To  cash  received  on  four  calls. 

14 

7 

To  fees £169 

6 

0 

To  rent  to  Christmas, 

1842  85 

0 

0 

To  interest  received  . . 55 

14 

5 

— 310 

0 

5 

To  cash  of  H.  V.  Worship,  Esq., 

on 

loan 

0 

0 

To  the  like  of  Messrs.  Reynolds  and 

Palmer  

0 

0 

To  cash  received  in  error  . . 

16 

14 

0 

£12387 

9 

0 

Cr. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

By  payments  

..  12095 

7 

3 

By  paid  rent-charge  to  1 

Michaelmas,  1842. . f “ 

By  paid  half-year’s  in-  "I 

terest  on  loan,  to  > 50 

0 

0 

Jan.  16,  1843  ..  ..  J 

— 77 

3 

0 

By  cash  at  banks 

18 

9 

£12387 

9 

0 

Mr.  H.  V.  Worship,  who  had  been  elected 
as  a Director  and  sent  in  his  resignation,  dis- 
claimed all  the  merit  of  that  ingenious  com- 
position. He  called  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  delay  of  Mr.  Nelson  in  com- 
plying with  the  request  of  the  Directors  to 
come  down  and  attend  to  what  was  required 
to  be  done,  till  it  was  almost  too  late  to  do 
them. 

The  Mayor  suggested  that  any  remarks  re- 
lating to  Mr.  Nelson  might  be  delayed  till  his 
arrival. 

In  reply  to  some  observations  from  Mr. 
Worship,  Mr  Dowson  admitted  that  there  had 
been  much  money  misspent,  but  said  also  the 
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fault  was  that  of  the  architect  and  not  of  the 
Directors. 

Mr.  Lacon  said  that  all  were  agreed  that 
there  had  been  extravagance. 

Mr.  Nelson  having  entered  the  room,  Mr. 
Worship  asked  if  the  sum  of  795/.  8s.  inclu- 
ded all  the  architect’s  charges  from  1841  to 
1843. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Palmer  said  it  was  a copy  of  the 
account  furnished  by  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Worship — Is  there  any  other  account  of 
Mr.  Nelson’s  anterior  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Palmer — Yes,  they  are  in  the  prelimi- 
nary account. 

Mr.  Lacon — There  can  be  no  objection  to 
reading  it. 

The  account  referred  to  amounted  to  229/. 
4s.,  including  Baynes’  drawings,  17/.  2s.  2d. ; 
journey,  and  setting  out  the  ground,  24/.  8s.  6d.; 
Willey,  for  survey,  15/.  13s.  6d. ; Bane,  pain- 
ter, 34/.  9s. ; Daye  and  Hague,  lithographers, 
33/.  12s. ; Nelson,  travelling  expenses,  45/. 
7s. ; Nelson,  professional  account  plans,  42/. 
7s.,  &c. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  those  expenses  were  upon  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  Denes,  for  plans  to 
send  to  the  treasury,  quite  independent  of  the 
contract  drawings  ; Willey  was  the  land  sur- 
veyor, and  Barnes  was  employed  to  make  plans, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Palmer. 

Mr.  Worship  wished  to  know  of  the  Chair- 
man, if  the  architect  ought  not  to  be  held  an- 
swerable for  the  consequences  of  his  incom- 
petency. 

The  Chairman  could  not  oppose  his  private 
opinions  to  those  of  Mr.  Worship,  who  was  a 
professional  man. 

Mr.  Worship,  after  some  digressional  con- 
versation, said  the  question  was  simply  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Nelson  was  accountable  for  any 
misconduct,  want  of  skill,  and  want  of  judg- 
ment— (Mr.Nelson  smiled) — Mr.Nelson  might 
smile,  but  there  was  nothing  to  laugh  at.  He 
wished  to  ask  Mr.  N.  a question.  It  appeared 
that  in  August,  1842,  he  (Mr.  N.)  was  applied 
to,  and  his  attention  called  to  the  state  of  the 
kitchen,  drains,  &c.,  when  he  replied  that  the 
kitchens  were  but  temporary.  Had  the  kitchens 
been  shewn  on  the  plans  as  temporary?  Had 
not  the  plans  been  adopted  on  the  faith  that  they 
were  perfect  in  every  respect  ? 

Mr.  Lacon  had  never  understood  that  the 
kitchen  was  a temporary  one. 

The  Mayor  said,  Mr.  Balls  had  said  he 
could  not  carry  on  the  house  if  there  were  not 
another  kitchen. 

Mr.  Pritchard — After  spending  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  we  find  the  kitchen  and  drains 
are  incompetent. 

Mr.  Lacon — We  are  all  agreed  on  that. 

Mr.  Worship  said  he  regretted  that  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  state  a case  for  counsel,  and 
had  taken  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney-General 
and  Mr.  Tomlinson.  He  offered  to  read  the 
cases  and  opinions. 

Mr.  Pritchard  moved  that  they  be  heard. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Palmer  thought  the  thing  laid  in 
a nut-shell,  and  expressed  a strong  opinion  re- 
lative to  the  architect,  but  they  were  bound  as 
Directors  to  keep  faith  with  the  tradesmen. 
He  did  not  wish  to  bear  too  hard  on  Mr.  Nel- 
son, but  he  felt  strongly.  They  had  arrived  at 
an  expenditure  of  15,O0O/.,  and  how  were  the 
tradesmen  to  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Worship  said,  the  Attorney-General  had 
given  his  opinion  that  the  architect  was  liable 
for  radical  defects,  of  which  the  Directors  could 
not  be  judges.  If  the  result  of  Mr.  Nelson’s 
conduct  would  shew  the  whole  plans  valueless, 
the  Directors  had  ground  in  law  to  reject  his 
claim  for  per-centage  and  journeys.  He  (Mr. 
W.)  had  been  disgusted  with  the  attempt  to 
pay  Mr.  Nelson,  by  setting  off  against  his  calls 
on  shares. 

The  Chairman  contended  Mr.  Nelson  had  a 
right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Palmer  asked  if  it  was  to  be  laid 
down  as  law,  that  however  flagrant  his  conduct 
might  be,  they  were  bound  to  pay  him  any 
commission  he  pleased  to  charge. 

Mr.  Dowson  could  see  no  deductions  that 
the  commissioners  could  be  subject  to. 

The  Mayor  asked  if  the  Chairman  were 
satisfied  Mr.  Nelson  had  done  nothin?  but 
what  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  received  no 
reply. 

Mr.  Reynolds  thought  they  had  begun  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  that  the  present  discussion  was 
premature.  They  ought  now  to  settle  as  to 


the  tradesmen’s  bills,  and  go  into  the  investiga- 
tion  of  other  things  on  a future  day. 

Mr.  Dowson  said,  there  was  a disputed  ac- 
count between  a tradesman  and  the  architect, 
which  was  not  noticed  in  the  balance-sheet. 

The  Mayor  asked  the  amount  in  dispute  ? 

Mr.  Dowson  said  between  500/.  and  600/. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  they  were  not  liable  to  it. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Palmer  said  the  architect  had 
promised  to  furnish  certificates,  which  would 
enable  the  tradesmen  to  recover  certain  pay- 
ments, and  had  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Nelson  found  they  were  not  entitled  to 
the  certificates. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Palmer  told  Mr.  Nelson  he  had 
thoroughly  humbugged  them,  and  he  was 
ashamed  of  him.  He  had  not  only  disgraced 
himself,  but  the  Directors,  who,  upon  his  pro- 
mise, had  told  the  tradesmen  they  would  get 
their  money.  Mr.  N.,  in  his  opinion,  had  be- 
trayed great  ignorance  of  architecture. 

Dir.  Nelson  was  sure,  when  they  beard  his 
explanation,  they  would  be  satisfied.  A grosser 
attempt  at  extortion  was  never  made  than  had 
been  sought  to  be  practised,  and  it  then  turned 
out  that  a part  of  the  dispute  arose  from  the 
omission  of  what  ought  to  have  been  inserted 
in  the  specifications. 

Mr.  Spilling  was  called  into  the  room,  when, 
after  a very  warm  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
difference  between  him  and  the  architect,  he 
said,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  G.  D. 
Palmer,  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  refer 
the  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration.  To  this 
Mr.  Nelson  objected,  but,  after  a very  long  dis- 
cussion, he  offered,  if  the  Company  would  pay 
his  clerk  51.  for  expenses,  and  a guinea  a day, 
he  should  bring  down  the  books  in  which  the 
work  was  entered,  and  go  through  the  whole 
with  the  tradesmen. 

Mr.  Lacon  asked  if  the  800/.  they  had  al- 
ready paid  for  supervision  was  to  be  thrown 
away.  i 

It  was  then  proposed  that  Mr.  Upton  should 
come  down  with  the  books,  and  Mr.  Lacon 
undertook  to  prevent  any  obstacles  being 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  tradesmen,  when 
Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  moved,  “ That  Mr.  Nelson 
attend  Messrs.  Spilling  and  Swirles,  at  the 
Victoria  Hotel,  with  all  the  accounts  and 
books,  to  examine  the  dimensions  and  charges, 
with  a view  to  a proper  statement  of  the  dif- 
ference between  them,  in  order  to  a fair  ad- 
justment of  the  same  under  the  contract,” 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Palmer  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  350/.  be  offered  to  Swirles  and 
Spilling,  in  full,  for  their  disputed  demands, 
which  was  seconded  by  the  Mayor,  when  the 
original  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Dowson  then  asked  for  an  order  to  make 
the  fifth  call,  and  hoped  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  honesty  of  the  accounts. 

Mr.  Worship  never  questioned  the  honesty 
of  the  Directors,  but  there  were  things  in  the 
accounts  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  There 
was  one  charge,  59/.  10s.  for  a well,  because 
Mr.  Nelson  had  insisted  on  having  dry  wells 
so  near  the  spring  wells  as  to  have  poisoned 
them.  Mr.  N.  had  charged  a commission  on 
this,  and  if  the  chairman  paid  it,  he  (Mr.  W.) 
would  proceed  against  him. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Palmer  was  not  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Nelson’s  charges. 

Mr.  Nelson  spoke  of  the  very  liberal  spirit 
in  which  he  had  acted  towards  the  Company, 
in  having  taken  only  2*  per  cent,  on  the  ac- 
counts of  Mr.  Fenn,  the  road  maker,  and  Mr. 
Orgill,  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Mr.  Lacon  said  that  the  word  liberal  was  a 
very  injured  one. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  his  expenses  had  exceeded 
his  charges  for  journeys  by  30/. 

Mr.  Worship  handed  a written  notice  to  the 
Chairman,  to  the  effect  that  if,  in  money  or 
otherwise,  Mr.  Nelson  was  paid  the  795/.  he 
(Mr.  W.)  would  feel  compelled  to  proceed 
against  him  under  the  deed  of  settlement. 

The  Mayor  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Re- 
port, leaving  795/.  8s.  out  of  the  question,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Worship. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  not  prepared  to  give  in. 
If  Mr.  Worship  would  give  him  his  money 
back  that  he  had  paid  on  his  shares,  he  would 
forego  any  claim  he  had,  and  that  because  of 
the  feeling  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  manifested.  “ If 
(said  Mr.  N.,  addressing  Mr.  W.)  you  had  not 
retired  from  the  direction,  I should  have  moved 
that  you  be  dismissed,  I have  a case  against 
you.  What  is  all  this  against  me?  Can  vou 


point  your  hand  to  any  man  in  this  world,  and 
say  he  never  did  wrong?  I have  risen  by  my 
own  exertions,  from  being  a clerk  in  an  office, 
to  be  the  third  man  in  the  kingdom.” 

T After  some  further  skirmishing  between  Mr. 
Nelson  and  Mr.  Worship,  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Nelson  objected  to  it  as  a vote  of  confi- 
dence. Suppose  he  turned  round  on  them  and 
left  them  in  the  lurch  by  putting  his  hand  to  the 
amount  of  the  tradesmen’s  claims.  It  was 
upon  his  professional  qualifications,  and  no 
upon  the  accounts  that  they  were  endeavouring 
to  attack  him. 

On  putting  the  resolution  to  the  vote,  there 
were,  for  the  amendment  7>  for  the  original 
motion  7,  including  Mr.  Nelson,  and  the  Chair- 
man gave  the  casting  vote  in  his  favour,  hav- 
ing previously  voted. 

An  order  was  then  made  for  the  payment  of 
the  fifth  and  last  call  forthwith,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  arrears  be  got  in. 

Mr.  Spilling  said  he  should  take  the  earliest 
period  to  file  a bill  in  Chancery  against  the 
Directors. 

Mr.  Worship  said  he  should  do  it. 

R.  P.  Kemp,  Esq.,  and  W.  Johnson,  Esq., 
went  out  of  the  direction  by  rotation,  and  de- 
clined being  re-elected.  The  Mayor,  J. 
Pritchard,  Esq.,  and  A.  ^Voods,  Esq.,  were 
elected  in  their  stead. 

The  meeting,  which  was  frequently  one  of 
great  confusion,  lasted  four  hours. — Norwich 
Paper.  


liitevatuve. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

The  Hand-BooJcfor  Life  Assurers.  Cunning- 
ham, 1,  St.  Martin’s-place,  Trafalgar- 

square. 

So  important  do  we  deem  the  system  of 
Life  Assurance,  and  so  limited  is  yet  a rio-ht 
understanding  of  its  principles,  and  the  bene- 
fits it  is  capable  of  diffusing,  that  we  gladly 
welcome  this  effort  to  elucidate  and  extend 
them.  The  popular  term  “ Hand-Book,”  we 
take  to  mean  a guide,  a chaperone,  and  a re- 
plication to  current  questions.  The  little  work 
before  us  fully  maintains  its  claim  in  these  re- 
spects, but  it  goes  further  by  placing  before 
inquirers  a familiar  explanation  of  the  science 
upon  which  the  system  is  founded,  with  some 
well-devised  operations  in  numbers  illustrating 
it ; notices  of  the  most  important  tables  of  the 
decrements  of  life,  and  by  means  of  tabular 
summaries  shews  the  date  of  establishment, 
nominal  capital,  nature  of  risks  undertaken, 
peculiarities  of  constitution,  and  rates  of  pre- 
mium of  each  of  the  ninety  or  a hundred  com- 
panies, all  professing,  says  the  author,  “ to 
have  each  discovered,  and  now  exhibiting  the 
best  possible  systems  to  make  choice  of  among 
claims  to  notice  so  numerous  and  so  varied.” 
The  whole  of  the  subject  indeed  is  treated 
with  perfect  fairness,  a feature  so  valuable  as 
to  induce  us  to  recommend  it  to  all  persons 
requiring  information. 

With  respect  to  the  principles  which  govern 
the  assurance  of  life,  and  the  modes  in  which, 
they  have  been  applied,  it  happens  that  years 
ago  we  occupied  many  periods  of  leisure  in 
investigations  demanded  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  understand  and  be  prepared  to 
speak  upon  them.  The  fathers  of  the  science, 
Halley,  De  Moivre,  Simpson,  De  Parcieux, 
Price,  Dodson,  and  Masseres,  in  treating  upon 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  held  up  to  view 
its  application  to  casualty  affecting  human  life 
from  infancy  to  extreme  age.  In  England  the 
parochial  registers  had  been  imperfectly  kept ; 
the  ratio  of  mortality  for  London,  assumed  by 
Simpson,  was,  in  consequence,  prodigiously 
high ; the  great  talent  of  that  eminent  man, 
though  it  may  be  said  to  have  broached  the 
system,  led  him  to  apply  his  reasoning  to  erro- 
neous data.  In  like  manner,  Dr.  Price,  who, 
to  high  proficiency  as  a mathematician,  united 
every  benevolent  purpose  that  can  be  embraced 
by  the  mind  of  a Christian  minister,  sought  to 
lay  down  a basis  for  those  transactions  in  an- 
nuities and  life  assurance  which  are  so  evidently 
beneficial  to  a community ; in  prosecuting  this 
intention,  he  referred  to 'the  registers  of  births 
and  deaths  kept  at  Northampton,  and  deduced 
from  them  the  celebrated  table  of  the  decre- 
ments of  life  named  after  that  town.  The 
motives  of  Dr,  Price  in  making  choice  of  the 
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registers  of  an  inland  town  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived ; he  had,  no  doubt,  reason  to  presume 
that  more  care  had  been  bestowed  in  making 
the  entries,  and  that  the  population  was 
more  stationary  than  in  great  cities ; 
hut  however  scientifically  his  task  was 
executed,  the  limited  time  and  sphere 
over  which  the  observations  extended,  the 
comparatively  inferior  condition  of  the  mass 
upon  which  they  were  made,  the  circumstance 
of  vaccination  being  then  unknown,  together 
with  the  unimproved  state  of  medical  skill, 
rendered  the  Northampton  Table  useless  as  a 
standard  of  values  ; yet  upon  this  isolated  and 
imperfect  document  not  only  was  the  Equitable 
Assurance  Society  established,  but  still  con- 
tinues to  transact  its  business.  At  this  period 
(1762)  the  system  was  novel  and  scarcely 
understood,  and  it  resulted  that  for  about 
fifteen  years  the  newly-formed  society  struggled 
for  existence ; this  was  occasioned  solely  by 
paucity  of  numbers  which  constitute  the  aver- 
ages requisite  to  ensure  the  safety  of  every 
society  of  this  description,  for  no  sooner  were 
these  acquired  than  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
an  accumulation  of  wealth  of  which  no  paral- 
lel exists  in  the  annals  of  any  association,  com- 
pany, or  corporate  body.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  a system  so  attractive,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  capable  of  exciting  and  gratifying  the 
speculator,  should  have  so  long  laid,  as  it  were, 
dormant ; the  Amicable  Society,  though  more 
than  half  a century  older  than  the  Equitable,  and 
nobly  maintaining  its  engagements,  wanted  the 
confidence  the  latter  had  gained  by  adopting 
the  calculations  of  Dr.  Price,  and  during  forty 
years  the  Equitable  occupied  the  lucrative  field 
without  an  efficient  rival ; for  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1800,  when  this  society  already  count- 
ed millions  of  treasure,  that  the  public  began 
to  be  astonished  at  what  it  heard  of  the  success 
attending  the  quiet  operations  of  a by  no  means 
large  body  of  individuals,  and  a few  forward 
spirits  stepped  into  the  arena  of  compe- 
tition. In  aid  of  this  movement  came  the 
work  of  Mr.  Francis  Baily  on  Annuities  and 
Assurances,  and  most  opportunely  so,  to  dispel 
the  obscurity  and  ambiguity  in  which  transac- 
tions implied  by  its  title  were  previously 
-Involved.  He  it  was  who  broke  through  and 
broke  down  the  barriers  that  precluded  exten- 
sion of  the  system  ; his  analj'sis  of  the  modes 
of  computation,  and  its  accompanying  praxis, 
rendered  intelligible  that  which  had  purposely 
been  hedged  about  with  abstruse  formulaj  and 
unintelligible  symbols,  demonstrated  their  ab- 
surdity and  inaccuracy,  and  enabled  persons, 
though  not  familiar  with  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematical  research,  to  understand  and 
judge  for  themselves  the  value  of  every  propo- 
sition offered  for  acceptance  in  the  shape  of 
annuity,  or  assurance  for  life.  This  work,  we 
say,  greatly  extended  the  knowledge  of  the 
system,  and  induced  the  formation  of  new  com- 
panies, though  but  with  small  advantage  to  the 
public ; the  prosperity  of  the  Equitable  Society 
had  clearly  shewn  the  wonders  that  might  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  accumulation,  and 
the  Northampton  Table  was  clutched  with  the 
avidity  and  tenacity  such  a mine  of  gold 
merited  at  the  hands  of  founders  of  splendid 
establishments,  highly-salaried  actuaries,  and 
a host  of  minor  hut  costly  appendages  ; Mr. 
Baily  had  given  an  elaborate  set  of  tables, 
deduced  from  observations  made  in  Sweden 
upon  a most  extensive  scale,  shewing  a much 
lower  rate  of  mortality  than  exhibited  by  the 
Northampton  Table,  but  the  interests  of  the 
officers  were  so  directly  opposed  to  reductions 
of  premium,  that  nothing  was  immediately 
gained  beyond  an  extension  of  knowledge,  the 
slow  but  sure  precursor  of  improvement. 

After  an  interval  of  a few  years,  appeared  the 
work  of  Mr.  Milne,  actuary  of  the  Sun  Life 
Office;  this  gentleman  gave  to  the  world  a 
most  valuable  and  scientific  treatise  upon  the 
subjects  previously  handled  by  Mr.  Baily,  with 
the  addition  of  tables  of  the  decrements  of 
life,  deduced  from  register's  kept  at  Carlisle. 
This  publication  completed  the  revolution  in 
assurance  business  which  Mr.  Baily  had 
begun,  and  though  the  new  offices  still  de- 
clined rates  which  they  knew  to  be  sufficient, 
modifications  were  adopted,  and  in  these  the 
Economic  Society  (in  1823)  took  the  lead. 
The  great  confirmation,  however,  of  the  vali- 
dity of  the  Carlisle  Tables,  occurs  in  the  coin- 
cidence they  bear  to  the  actual  rate  of  morta- 
lity amongst  the  niembers  of  the  Equi- 
table Society ; we  recollect  to  have  seen  the 


comparison  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Griffith  Da- 
vies, to  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1826-7,  and  printed  in  the  reports  on 
Friendly  Societies.  “ The  Hand-Book  for 
Life  Assurers,”  which  we  have  just  noticed, 
also  gives  it  to  a later  date  (1829),  and  we 
quote  the  following  examples  from  that  work, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  Carlisle 
Tables  truly  represent  the  average  rate  of  mor- 
tality prevailing  in  this  country,  and  therefore 
a sufficient  standard  from  which  to  deduce  pre- 
miums for  the  assurance  of  lives. 

Expectation  of  Life  according  to  the  Carlisle 
Tables. 

Years,  and  Decimal 
parts  of  a year. 

. 4U46 


At  age  20  . 

„ 30  . . . 34-34 

„ 40  . . . 27-61 

„ 50  . - - 21-11 

„ 60  . . . 14-34 

Expectation  of  Life  according  to  the  experience  of 
the  Equitable  Society,  over  sixty-seven  years,  viz. 
1762  to  1829. 

Years,  and  Decimal 
parts  of  a year. 

At  age  20  . • . 41*67 

„ 30  . . . 34-33 

„ 40  . . . 27-40 

„ 50  . . . 20-36 

,,  60  . . . 13-91 

The  more  advanced  ages  alone  present  any 
material  discrepancy,  a feature  easily  recon- 
ciled by  a precautionary  increase  of  premium, 
which  at  those  periods  of  life  would  be  both 
reasonable,  and  readily  submitted  to. 

At  the  time  the  experience  of  the  Equitable 
first  appeared,  we  observed  its  remarkable 
agreement  with  the  Carlisle  Tables,  and  then 
calculated  a schedule  of  premiums  according 
to  the  formula  of  Mr.  Milne,  for  all  ages,  20  to 
70,  at  the  current  rate,  three  per  cent.,  as- 
sumed by  all  the  offices.  This  document, 
though  grown  old  upon  our  hands,  would,  we 
believe,  be  new  to  the  public;  for  if  these 
tables,  confirmed  as  they  are  by  experience 
upon  so  large  and  authentic  a scale,  be  the 
nearest  to  truth,  then  are  premiums  deduced 
from  them,  accurate  in  like  proportion,  and 
serve  to  measure  the  direct  profits  of  the  offices. 
Having  had  our  attention  drawn  to  the  subject 
by  the  little  work  in  question,  which  we  again 
recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  we 
have,  almost  involuntarily  at  the  moment, 
gone  into  it  at  some  length  ; it  is,  however, 
one  of  vast  interest,  and  we  shall  recur  to  it  at 
an  early  opportunity,  endeavouring,  as  we  pro- 
ceed, to  render  our  remarks  practically  use- 
ful. 


OU?.  CORRBSPOXnJEKCE. 

ON  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE. 

{Continued from  No.  20.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Among  the  many  advantages  of  the  Tudor 
style  of  architecture,  it  may  be  named  that  a house 
can  be  built  in  almost  every  situation  with  materials 
which  are  near  at  hand.  The  stone-work  for  the 
windows  and  enrichments  need  not  be  in  large 
sizes  ; indeed,  the  practice  of  the  old  builders  proves 
that  they  generally  employed  stone  of  small  dimen- 
sions, the  bond  being  shewn.  Again,  the  walls 
may  be  built  of  brick  of  almost  any  colour,  of  nib- 
ble, of  coarse  stone  or  rag,  or  of  flint,  some  one  of 
which  classes  of  materials  cannot  be  very  far  from 
the  spot  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  build.  But 
to  attempt  any  thing  like  a correct  imitation  of 
Grecian  or  Roman  architecture  otherwise  than  in 
stone,  or  in  still  more  expensive  materials,  cannot 
be  commended ; to  build  the  walls  in  such  styles  of 
brick,  when  the  portico  and  dressings  are  of  stone, 
would  be  like  a person  wearing  a splendid  waistcoat 
under  a mean  coat.  We  put  compo  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  as  unworthy  of  being  classed  with 
honest  materials.  The  Tudor  builders  wrought 
out  the  most  astonishing  results  from  apparently 
mean  materials ; accordingly  we  find  not  only  their 
elaborate  chimney-shafts,  not  only  string-courses, 
cornices,  basemouldings,  hoodmoulds,  but  even 
mullions,  jambs,  and  other  features  usually  worked 
in  stone,  most  exquisitely  produced  in  brick. 
Striking  examples  of  how  much  richness  can  be 
evolved  out  of  the  mere  brick  may  be  seen  in  the 
late  Mr.  Pugin's  excellent  “ Examples  of  Gothic 
Architecture,”  a work  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended  as  illustrative  of  good  specimens  in 
church  and  domestic  architecture.  Wolterton 
House,  at  East  Basham,  and  Great  Snoring  Rectory 
are  admirable  for  their  brick  details,  as  given  in 
that  work.  The  very  difficulties  which  the  old 
English  builders  had  to  contend  with  in  the  limita- 


tion of  their  materials,  only  increased  their  oppor- 
tunities of  proving  how  completely  mind  can 
triumph  over  matter  ; they  Btruck  beauties  out  of 
clay,  Prometheus -like,  and  made  even  that  which  in 
other  hands  would  be  thrown  aside  or  prove  defor- 
mity, turn  to  good  account.  There  is  something 
very  grateful  in  the  harmonious  colouring  to  be 
found  in  old  English  mansions,  which  tone  in  so 
well  with  the  surrounding  scenery ; the  tall  chim- 
neys vying  with  the  ‘ ‘ rooky  wood  ’ ’ in  height— 
the  mellowed  tints  of  the  walls  and  roofs,  the  time- 
embrowned  stone,  are  all  a thousand  times  more 
refreshing  to  the  eye  than  the  pert  white-washiness 
of  a compoed  house,  which  never  appears  in  its 
proper  place  in  a landscape,  but  looks  like  a blot 
upon  the  face  of  Nature.  Then,  too,  how  many 
pictures  the  building  itself  presents  to  the  spectator 
from  different  points  of  view  in  the  grounds  about ; 
here  the  principal  front,  with  its  far-projecting 
porch,  offering  shelter  and  proclaiming  hospitality  ; 
here  a gable,  there  a bell-turret ; in  one  point  of 
sight  some  rich  oriel  is  caught,  in  another  a vener- 
able ivy-covered  tower  ; whilst  the  interior  presents 
as  many  charming  features  in  the  deeply-recessed 
windows,  with  their  ample  volume  of  light  subdued 
by  the  glories  of  stained  glass  ; the  richly-decorated 
screen  or  fire-place ; the  well-carved  oak  panel- 
ling ; the  highly-finished  ceilings  ; and  the  general 
solidity  and  keeping  of  the  whole.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  Tudor  style,  much  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  it  for  its  venerable  associations, 
to  hinder  it  from  being  applied  to  embrace  all  the 
modern  notions  of  comfort.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  we  do  not  require  the 
high-placed  dais  in  private  life,  for  those  persons 
who  are  “ below  the  salt”  are  excluded  from  the 
presence  of  their  superiors  during  their  meals : but 
much  may  be  taken  with  advantage  from  the  style 
of  the  early  eating-hall  for  modern  convenience  ; 
an  apartment  in  the  mansion  of  the  Carew  family, 
at  Beddington,  may  be  mentioned  in  illustration, 
which  has  the  open-work  roof,  and  is  also  a most 
comfortable  room  according  to  modem  ideas  of 
comfort.  The  adoption  also  of  the  four-centred 
window  is  rather  conducive  than  otherwise  to  the 
comfort  of  apartments,  for,  as  it  has  been  before 
observed,  every  window  may  be  proportioned  to  the 
room  in  which  it  is  placed,  without  reference  to  the 
size  of  the  window  on  the  right  or  the  left  of  it : 
the  substitution  of  the  sash  window  for  the  case- 
ment is,  we  think,  clearly  admissible,  whilst  the  in- 
troduction of  plate-glass,  costly  as  it  may  appear  in 
the  first  instance,  is  in  reality  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  greater  protection  it  affords  against 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; and  by  the  eventual 
saving  in  breakage,  whilst,  for  exterior  effect,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  setting  off  the  stone-work  much 
more  than  any  assemblage  of  lines  in  a metal  frame 
can  possibly  do.  But,  in  this  writer’s  humble 
opinion,  one  strong  claim  which  this  style  has  to 
favourable  consideration,  arises  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  more  economical  than  almost  any  other  style  of 
building,  from  the  circumstance  that  so  few  features 
are  necessary  to  be  introduced  in  order  to  produce 
an  agreeable  effect ; and  thus,  whilst  this  style  may 
be  carried  out  to  almost  any  extent  of  elaborateness, 
witness  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament ; on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  much  may  be  done  at  little 
cost,  in  cases  where  persons,  wishing  to  employ  this 
style,  do  not  intend  to  carry  it  out  at  much  expense. 
Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  Tudor  style  is  as  applica- 
ble for  palaces,  splendid  mansions,  town-halls,  com- 
panies’ halls,  collegiate  establishments,  market- 
places, as  for  proprietary  and  parish  schools,  hos- 
pitals, parsonages,  lodges,  almshouses,  and  many 
other  humbler  dwellings  ; so  that,  although  not  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  a well-known  writer  whose  en- 
thusiastic love  of  English  and  Christian  architecture 
would  carry  it  into  every  species  of  building  almost 
without  reservation,  it  seems  but  fair  to  contend 
that  the  Tudor  style  may,  with  propriety,  be  em- 
ployed in  certain  situations  for  almost  every  con- 
ceivable class  of  buildings,  from  the  least  even  unto 
the  greatest.  Doubtless  it  would  not  be  advisable 
that  all  buildings  should  be  erected  in  this  style, 
and  we  can  concede  that  for  club-houses,  theatres, 
museums,  and  many  public  institutions  for  literary 
and  scientific  purposes,  the  Palladian  or  Italian 
style  would  be  far  more  suitable.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  which 
promise  to  be  a truly  splendid,  as  they  will  be  a 
national,  monument  of  taste  ; and  they  are  a strong 
case  in  point  of  the  fitness  of  Gothic  architecture 
for  civil  purposes,  since  only  in  a Gothic  building 
can  we  properly  introduce  those  heraldric  embel- 
lishments which  tell,  in  the  most  significant  language, 
the  events  of  centuries  past.  The  writer  of  these 
few  observations  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of 
nearly  one  hundred  competitors  in  the  contest  for 
rebuilding  the  houses,  and  he  made  a point  of  seek- 
ing to  invest  his  design  with  interest  by  carrying 
out  the  historical  associations  beyond  the  mere 
knowledge  conveyed  by  statues  of  the  monarchs ; thus 
he  proposed  (besides  other  decorations)  to  carry  an 
enriched  scroll  all  round  the  building  beneath  the 
effigies  of  the  sovereigns,  whereon  would  be  in- 
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scribed  the  names  of  subjects  who  had  distinguished 
themselves,  thus  beneath  the  statue  of  Edward  III, 
would  be  found  the  names  of  (JTfjattrrr,  “ the  i 
Father  of  English  Poetry,”  of  ©EJtCltf,  “ the  ' 
Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation,”  and  of  SSlpfcf- 
Jjant,  “ the  Wise  Churchman,  the  Pure  Statesman,” 
and  one  of  the  greatest  architects  of  his  coimtry  : 


and  the  illustrations  would  be  extended  by  inscribing 
victories,  as  in  the  same  reign,  CTfry,  lUot’rticrfi, 
Halfooit,  Neb  ill’s  Cross,  &c.  This  will  serve  to 
shew  how  much  of  history  may  be  expressed  in  a 
small  space. 

London,  June  19,  1843.  Philo-Tudor. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

. ^IR.’ — [Being  a reader  of  your  valuable  work  ever 
since  its  issue,  and  thinking  there  is  many  a good 
man  lost  to  himself  and  society  for  want  of  the 
resolution  to  take  a pencil  in  hand,  and  to  break 
through  the  first  difficulties  of  sketching  and  draw- 
ing, I have  made  bold  to  attempt  the  drawing  of  a 
font,  of  which  WW  is  in  stone,  and  H H of  oak. 
There  are  many  who,  for  want  of  courage,  or  per- 


haps encouragement  in  these  things,  turn  then- 
minds  to  something  bad,  and  go  on  to  be  trodden 
under  foot,  and  lead  a life  despairing  of  success. 

If  you  think  this  worthy  of  insertion  in  The 
Builder,  I will  send  the  upper  part  next  week. 

J.  C. 

[We  have  inserted  this  drawing-,  and  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  the  more  perfect  works 
of  the  finished  draughtsman.  Our  business  is 
not  to  delight  and  instruct  merely,  by  exhibit- 
ing the  productions  of  the  skilled  artist  and 
artizan,  but  by  a much  more  effectual  method, 
in  our  opinion— by  raising  the  minds  of  the 
masses,  through  a painstaking  and  patient 
system  of  tuition,  which  better  consists  in 
being  pleased  with,  and  taking  an  interest  in, 
their  laudable  attempts  to  improve  themselves, 
than  in  doing  their  work  for  them,  or  present- 
ing things  to  their  view  in  an  aspect  to  deter 
them  by  a sense  of  the  difficulty. 

We  hope  the  example  of  J.  C.  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  thousands  ; and  although  we  caunot 
give  place  to  all  their  effusions  or  draughts, 
yet  we  shall  be  careful  to  select  such,  from 
time  to  time,  as  we  think  will  answer  the 
great  purpose  of  an  effectual  schooling.  In 
this  case  we  take  occasion  to  administer  one 
little  lesson, rof  service  to  J.  C.  and  to  many, 
with  regard  to  the  drawing  of  an  octagon,  and’ 
for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal error  of  J.  C.  s draught  has  occurred. 
There  are  several  ways  of  constructing  or  de- 
scribing an  octagon,  but  we  will  ;give  a ready 
and  simple  one. 

Lay  down  a square,  A B C D,  of  the  same 


diameter  as  the  octagon  required,  find  the  cen- 
tre by  drawing  diagonal  lines,  then,  with  the 
distance  from  any  angle  of  the  square  to  the 
centre,  mark  off  on  the  sides,  as  shewn  at  a b 
c cl , &c.,  and  joining  these  points  by  oblique 
lines,  that  is,  cutting  off  the  corners  or  angles 
of  the  square,  as  shewn  in  the  diagram,  the 
octagon  is  completed. 


J.  C.  will  perceive  that  he  has  represented 
the  side  divisions  of  his  font  as  too  large  for 
an  octagon;  and  there  are  other  little  points 
as  to  the  outline  of  his  mouldings,  the  orna- 
ments, &c.,  which  we  could  comment  on,  but 
not  too  much  at  a time.  We  have  followed  his 
drawings,  and  commend  him  for  his  resolution, 
in  which  we  say,  “ Go  on  and  prosper.” — Ed.] 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  addition  to  the  remarks  I have  already 
nade  on  the  new  metropolitian  Building  Act,  some 
of  which  are  now  incorporated  with  the  amended 
copy,  I beg  farther  to  observe,  as  the  subject  by 
consideration  becomes  of  mdre  and  more  im- 
portance— 

That  it  is  desirable  design  be  shackled  as  little  as 
possible. 

Clause  21  should,  for  many  reasons,  be  omitted 
altogether. 

Clause  24  is  injudicious  in  fixing  the  size  and  de- 
scription of  windows  in  basements ; let  it  be  “a 
window  opening  at  least  four  feet  nine  inches  high, 
fitted  in  with  a glazed  casement  or  sash,  at  least 
one-half  of  which  shall  be  made  to  open  for  venti- 
lation.” It  is  more  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
escape  of  vitiated  air  than  for  the  ingress  of  exter- 
nal air.  I wish,  therefore,  that  a ventilator  could 
be  provided  in  each  chimney-breast,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  top  of  the  room. 

Clause  25  in  margin. — To  “ Regulating  the 
heights  of  rooms”  add  “ in  roof.” 

All  through  the  Act  the  word  “ obnoxious  ” is 
used  instead  of  “ noxious.” 

To  clause  33  add  “ except  such  stables  as  shall 
have  fire-proof  floors  and  roofs.” 

In  clause  35,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ascent  of 
damp  in  walls,  it  will  be  better  to  have  “ the  four 
courses  of  brickwork  next  above  footings  laid  in 
cement,  in  party,  external,  and  all  other  walls , ” in- 
stead of  “ below  the  level  of  bottom  of  timbers  ” ' 


Sec. 

Clause  43  in  margin,  instead  of  1 
sert  “ quarter.” 


purlin”  “ in- 


Again,  “ no  joist  to  bear  above  fifteen  feet.” 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  injuriously  contracting 
the  size  of  rooms  ; let  it  therefore  be  “ twenty  feet,” 
and  add  two  or  three  inches  to  the  depth  of  the 
joists,  and  direct  rows  of  herring-bone  strutting 
about  five  feet  apart. 

In  clause  44,  after  “ trimming-joist,  beam,  or 
girder,”  insert  “ being  of  timber,”  shall  be,  & c. 

In  clause  47,  after  “ but  shall  be  supported  by  a 
sufficient  brick  or  stone  pier,”  insert  “ or  sufficient 
brick  or  stone  arch  on  piers.” 

Clauses  79,  80,  81,  and  82  should  be  inserted 
after  clause  55. 

The  clauses  regulating  the  depth  of  footings  are 
wise  provisions  where  there  is  no  basement  floor, 
but  where  there  is,  six  inches  below  the  surface  of 
such  floor  is  just  as  well  as  twelve ; in  clauses  49  and 
79,  therefore,  insert  "six  inches”  instead  of 
“ twelve.” 

In  clause  64,  after  “ slate,  tiles,  metal,  glass,” 
insert  “ asphalte  or  other  incombustible  material.” 
Without  this  addition  to  this  clause,  we  can  never 
have  that  best  of  all  roofs, — a terrace  roof — without 
a covering  of  lead  or  zinc,  two  of  the  most  danger- 
ous coverings  in  case  of  fire,  the  one  from  its  melt- 
ing and  running  down,  thereby  preventing  all  access 
to  the  building  ; the  other,  from  its  flying  off  in  red 
hot  particles,  carrying  destruction  to  every  thing 
around. 

In  clause  65,  line  18,  after  “ in  front  or  sides 
thereof,”  insert  “ but  such  flues  may  be  carried  on 
arches  rising  on  piers  from  the  foundation,  provided 
such  piers  shew  a face  of  at  least  nine  inches  from 
the  inside  of  the  external  wall,  and  at  least  nine 
inches  on  each  side  the  quarter  partition  dividing 


rooms.”  Thus  there  will  be  equal  strength,  without 
the  extra  thickness  otherwise  involved  in  this 
clause.  Practically,  the  plan  is  of  great  utility,  not 
only  as  carrying  the  chimneys  without  the  necessitv 
for  corbelling  out,  but  the  arches  covering  the  re- 
cesses on  the  sides  of  the  chimney-breast  support 
the  joists,  which  latter  are  therefore  not  inserted  in 
the  wall,  and  the  cornice  is  carried  unbroken  all 
round  the  room. 

Clause  73  directs  “ all  flues  above  roof  to  be  nine- 
inch  work.”  Most  of  the  existing  ancient  chimneys 
which  have  withstood  the  storms  of  200  years  or 
more,  are  only  four,  five,  or  six  inch  work,  although 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  high,  and  carrying 
heavy  cornices ; let,  therefore,  “nine  inches”  be 
altered  to  “ four  inches.”  It  is  probable  that  in  a 
few  years'  time  smoke  will  be  entirely  god  rid  of, 
and  in  that  case  flues  one-fourth  the  present  diameter 
will  be  amply  sufficient  both  for  ventilation  and  for 
carrying  off  the  products  of  combustion. 

The  fees  provided  for  the  district  surveyors  are 
too  much  by  one-half.  These  men  are  already 
among  the  best-paid  part  of  the  profession,  existing 
without  care,  and  with  but  little  necessity  com* 
paratively  for  mental  exertion.  Many  of  the  dis- 
tricts are  too  large,  and  might  advantageously  be 
divided.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  also  be  advisa- 
ble to  give  surveyors  the  power  of  removing  from  a 
poor  to  a richer  district  as  such  become  vacant. 

B. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir,— In  your  paper  of  this  date  there  is  a letter 
addressed  to  “ A Young  Architect,”  by  “A  Con- 
stant Reader  and  Admirer  of  his  Taste,”  request- 
ing to  be  informed  “ the  cost  of  a cottage  in  the 
style  given  in  No.  18.” 

I beg  to  observe  the  “ Young  Architect  ” will 
shew  himself  young  indeed,  if  he  gives  this  infor- 
mation without  guarantee  of  remuneration. 

If  he  does,  the  applicant  will  be  thus  furnished 
with  plans  and  estimate  gratis,  for  which  a profes- 
sional man  would  probably  charge  (and  be  justly 
entitled  to)  20  or  25  guineas. 

It  is  thus  the  profession  is  robbed,  after  paying 
perhaps  individually  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
premium  for  learning  it,  by  the  folly  of  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  the  cool  complacency  of  the 
other  party,  who  gets  all  he  requires,  and  thinks, 
perhaps,  he  has  given  recompense  enough,  by 
11  admiring  his  taste,”  and  adopting  it  without 
further  acknowledgment. 

This  is  what  I call  stealing  brains,  the  worst  kind 
of  robbery. 

I should  wish  to  impress  on  my  junior  profes- 
sional friends,  that  the  more  they  do  for  nothing 
the  more  they  may.  “ Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit ;”  so  if 
they  do  one  job  for  nothing,  the  result  is,  that  they 
will  be  expected  to  do  another  on  the  same  terms. 

Let  them  not  “ listen  with  credulity  to  the 
whispers  of  fancy,  and  pursue  with  eagerness  the 
phantoms  of  hope.” 

Yours  and  their  wellwisher, 

June  24,  1843.  Imlac. 

[ We  have  no  right  to  put  ourselves  seriouslv 
at  issue  with  “ Imlac,”  but  we  are  none  of 
those  who  fear  any  evil  result  from  a business 
placed  upon  the  footing  which  the  one  in  ques- 
tion occupies.  What  nearer,  let  us  ask,  will  the 
fraudulent  be  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object,  by  knowing  something  of  the  cost  of 
the  building  ? We  like  not  too  many  cautions 
and  suspicions,  the  country  is  broken  down 
under  them  and  their  fruit — craft  and  cunning. 
We  dislike  all  the  professions  involved  in 
mottoes  and  secret  competitions,  for  this  rea- 
son ; depend  upon  it,  a good  plan  is  seldom 
stolen — and  a bad  one  is  not  worth  it. — Ed.] 


jfHtettUiUtai. 

Abbotsley. — In  this  church,  a considerable 
quantity  of  ancient  stained  glass  was  some  time 
ago  removed  from  one  of  the  windows  which  was 
under  repair.  Instead  of  being  duly  replaced,  the 
portion  thus  detached  was  actually  deposited  (as 
useless  rubbish  it  would  seem)  at  a public-house, 
where  it  was  carried  away  piecemeal  by  any  person 
who  chose  to  help  themselves.  After  lying  here,  as 
we  are  told  by  our  informant,  a resident  near  the 
spot,  two  or  three  years,  the  last  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  being  set  up  to  be  pelted  at  by  the  boys. 
This  is  one  of  the  countless  proofs  of  the  almost  in- 
credible ignorance,  stupidity,  and  brutality  of  the 
church- destroyers  of  the  last  generation. — Eccle- 
siologist. 

Eltisley. — The  chancel  of  this  ancient  and  in- 
teresting church  has  just  been  rebuilt,  of  curtailed 
proportions,  in  the  cockney  villa  style,  of  brick, 
with  a low-pitched,  overhanging  roof  of  blue  slate. 
The  east  window  is  a most  miserable  erection  of 
three  lights,  without  any  foliations. — Ibid. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  8,  1843. 

Since  our  last  number  we  have  been  fa- 
mured  by  one  communication  in  particular, 
inder  the  signature  of  “ H.,”  which  we  had 
lesigned  printing  entire,  and  making  our  com- 
nents  upon  it;  but,  upon  second  thoughts,  we 
‘elt  that,  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  would  be 
in  act  of  some  ungraciousness  on  our  parts  to 
wing  our  correspondent  out  as  a “ whipping- 
>oy,”  whether  for  the  edification  or  terror  of 
he  rest  of  his  tribe.  He  complains  of  our 
wentieth  number,  and  points  out  for  objection 
he  farmstead  plan,  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  letter 
m warming  and  ventilating,  and  that  we 
ihould  put  out  inquiries,  instead  of  procuring 
he  information  sought  by  our  readers,  by  ar- 
rangements within  ourselves.  He,  neverthe- 
ess,  seems  anxious  for  the  success  of  The 
Builder,  as  we  believe  and  hope  all  right- 
ninded  men  to  be.  And  since  success  of  a ster- 
ling character  is  only  to  be  secured  by  an  exhi- 
bition and  practice  of  the  manly  virtues  on  our 
lide  ; since  we  cannot  preach  that  which  we 
jnjoin  upon  our  auditory — forbearance  and 
rood  temper— without  at  least  shewing  some- 
;hing  of  the  possession  of  them  within  our- 
lelves,  so  we  have  resolved  to  bend  from  our 
irst  purpose,  and  to  turn  our  correspondent’s 
expression  of  his  own  and  others’  feelings  to 
;he  best  account  we  may  after  another  fashion. 

It  is  well  known  by  this  time  that  our  pur- 
pose is  to  aim  at  making  those  for  whom  we 
labour  happier  and  better  men,  as  well  as  more 
skilled  as  artists  and  artificers;  this  can  only 
be  done  by  a constant,  steady,  and  familiar 
union  of  the  requisites  in  ourselves  and  in  all. 
We  have  had  very  little  to  complain  of,  it  is 
true,  from  our  correspondents.  Where  we  re- 
ceive one  letter  in  a carping  or  fault-finding 
spirit,  we  have  one  hundred  to  the  direct  con- 
trary: and  where  the  ground  is  so  new,  and 
of  consequence  ourselves  new  to  the  duty  of 
walking  over  it,  it  is  not  a little  consoling,  not 
to  say  flattering,  that  among  so  many  thousand 
readers  we  should  have  so  many  approving  and 
indulgent.  We  have  our  faults,  and  many,  but 
among  hands  we  trust  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
qualify us  for  our  high  office,  in  the  way  of  the 
petulant-humoured — the  envious — the  malig- 
nant—the  conceited — the  intolerant — or  the 
grossly  ignorant.  Our  friend  H.,  and  others 
with  him,  will  excuse  us,  therefore,  if  we  pre- 
sume to  consider  our  conduct  and  judgment 
unfairly  called  in  question  by  them  in  such 
imatters  as  the  insertion  of  the  farmstead  plan. 
|W e know  there  are  several  imperfections  in  it, 
!but  this  is  the  fault  of  the  best  of  things,  and 
ithe  nearer  the  approach  to  perfection,  the 
jmore  readily  sometimes  the  defects  are  per- 
peived.  We  scanned  the  plan  for  ourselves 
and  approved  of  it  in  the  main ; it  was  for 
jour  purpose — anxious  for  the  sound  and 
•feffective  tuition  of  a large  class — more  to  our 
imind  than  any  beau-ideal  affair  or  thing  of 
Jaigh  pretensions,  and  we  will  venture  to  say, 
;hat  its  effect  will  justify  us.  To  ten  thousand 
i readers  of  Tiie  Builder  it  will  be  more  use- 
:ul  and  valuable  than  a refined  and  far  ad- 
vanced design.  To  ten  only  of  that  ten  thou- 
sand would  things  of  a refined  and  far  ad- 
vanced class  be  germane  or  acceptable — and 
i these  are  served  in  their  turn.  Ours  is  a 
)|iarge  table ; there  are  many  hungry  for  know- 
i tedge,  and  we  must  cater  considerately  and 
mindly  for  all.  So  that  we  avoid  the  delete- 
ncious  and  poisonous,  we  are  content  — or 


rather,  we  are  resolved  to  avoid  them ; 
and  whether  the  food  be  high  or  homely, 
to  derive  our  chief  consolation  from  the 
assurance  we  have,  that  on  the  whole  the 
regimen  is  wholesome  and  worthy  of  approval. 

II.  will  pardon  us  if  we  are  unable,  and  if 
for  his  good  we  are  unwilling,  to  restrain  our- 
selves from  dealing  with  an  objection  he  has 
urged  against  the  insertion  of  the  farmstead 
plan  ; perhaps,  he  says,  it  is  contributed  by  a 
son  of  “ H.  G.  Ward,  Esq.,”  or  uses  words  to 
that  effect ; “ small  blame  ” to  the  son,  we  say, 
for  it ; honour  and  applause  to  the  filial  pride 
of  that  son — if  such  he  be  (but  of  which  we 
know  nothing) — we  wish  every  father  of  our 
craft  such  a son,  and  so  little  to  blame  in 
them. 

Then  as  to  Mr.  Bernhardt,  we  have  not 
been  unheeding  of  the  discussion,  nor  do  we 
think  lightly,  as  some  do,  of  a discussion,  in  a 
paper  like  The  Builder,  on  that  all-impor- 
tant subject,  that  too  long  neglected  subject — 
Warmth  and  Ventilation  of  Buildings.  The 
popular  ignorance  among  Builders,  and  even 
among  that  class  of  engineers,  practical  and 
professional,  who  devote  attention  to  such  sub- 
jects, is  a disgrace  to  us — and  this  is  a strong 
word  for  our  lips  ; but  we  have  been  indifferent 
to  any  personal  conquest  in  this  matter,  and 
could  wish  that  Mr.  Bernhardt  and  those  who 
dispute  with  him  would  exercise  the  temper  of 
philosophers — let  them  strive  for  truth,  not  for 
self- vindication  or  paltry  personal  triumph. 
We  know,  or  think  we  know,  something  of  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  and  many  other 
plans;  and  again  we  say,  that  our  own  judg- 
ment is  involved  in  giving  admission  to  his 
communications.  We  are  not  yet,  nor  do  we 
think  it  likely  to  come  to  pass  that  we  shall 
be,  ashamed  of  our  decision ; but  again,  we 
urge  upon  all  good  temper,  and  Christian,  or, 
if  some  like  it  better,  gentlemanly  feeling — 
we  shall  be  understood  in  this  enlargement 
of  our  definition. 

As  to  the  third  point,  that  we  should  not  rely 
upon  chance  correspondents  for  information, 
but  provide  to  secure  it  within  ourselves ; we 
are  content  to  bide  our  time,  to  shew  whether 
our  plan  or  our  correspondent’s  suggestion  was 
likely  to  have  been  the  best.  An  increase  of  our 
editorial  staff  and  machinery  for  the  conduct  of 
the  paper  would  involve  what  II.  expresses  him- 
self to  be  prepared  for,  a rise  in  the  price  of  The 
Builder,  and  this  we  should  be  most  unwil- 
ling to  resort  to  ; but  what  would  be  of  greater 
evil  consequence  in  our  minds  is  the  reversal  of 
our  plans  for  diffusing  information  and  extend- 
ing our  usefulness.  All  the  craft  for  whom  we 
labour  must  be  our  staff,  and  when  we  have  ef- 
fected this  desirable  consummation,  which  we 
are  every  day  the  nearer  tending  to, The  Buil- 
der will  have  a proud  pre-eminence.  It  is 
alreadv,and  we  challenge — humblychallenge — 
proof  to  the  contrary,  one  of  the  cheapest,  and, 
in  most  cases,  by  far  the  cheapest  work  of  its 
class ; but  it  will  be  more  so,  and  must  be  made 
such  by  steady  purpose  and  friendly  aid  and 
confidence,  the  which  we  presume  to  calculate 
upon  and  to  claim  from  all. 

We  are  tempted  to  make  extracts  from  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  Zealand  Journal,  of  a few  weeks 
back,  because  they  cannot  fail  being  of  interest 
to  our  readers  as  they  were  to  ourselves.  The 
very  heading  of  the  article  had  its  attractions, 
“ To  Builders,”  &c.;  and  since  we  believe  it 
to  have  been  written  by  one  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  upon  which  hewrites, 
and  possessed  of  a large  share  of  influence  in 
the  matters  of  the  colony  (although  the  style 
may  appear  a homely  one),  we  think  it  not 


unimportant  to  bring  the  subject  forward  again 
in  this  guise,  for  the  benefit  of  intending  colo- 
nists among  our  friends  to  whom  it  is  ad 
dressed : — 

TO  BUILDERS,  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS, 
POTTERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  NA- 
VIGATORS, &c. 

“ My  Friends, — I address  you  at  this  time 
in  consequence  of  the  times.  It  seems  to  me  that 
your  business  mainly  depended  upon  the  in- 
crease of  manufactures,  for  upon  tlieir  increase 
depends  the  increase  of  your  towns.  In  those 
towns  of  England,  where  there  is  no  increase, 
and  which  are  not  more  populous  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago,  more  builders,  more  arti- 
ficers, were  not  wanted,  than  were  sufficient  to 
keep  the  old  houses  and  their  furniture  in  re- 
pair ; but  in  your  great  manufacturing  towns, 
the  towns  themselves  have  increased  in  size, 
and  in  the  number  of  their  houses  and  their 
contents,  with  the  increase  of  the  manufac- 
tures ; the  one  has  been  dependent  upon  the 
other  ; but  if  the  manufactures  as  they  in- 
creased, create  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
the  people,  they  increased  also  the  number 
wanted  of  masters  in  the  line  of  building  the 
new  factories,  and  the  houses  dependent  on 
them,  and  of  all  sorts  of  workmen  employed  by 
them,  either  in  creating  all  these  buildings,  or 
subsequently  furnishing  them.  If,  then,  the 
manufactures  remain  as  they  are  at  this  mo- 
ment, we  will  neither  speak  of  increase  or  de- 
cline, but  let  them  remain  exactly  where  they 
are,  and  at  once  all  these  masters  and  their 
workmen,  who  depended  upon  their  increase, 
are  without  work,  and  this  is  evidently  the  case 
with  thousands  of  you.  Well,  then,  what 
is  to  be  done?  You  are  no  longer  wanted 
where  employment  depended  upon  this  in- 
crease of  buildings.  Complaining  will  not 
lead  to  the  building  of  new  factories  which  are 
not  wanted,  and  if  new  factories  are  not  built, 
new  cottages  will  only  be  built  to  remain 
empty.  Is  it  not  evident  that  you  must  find 
out  some  new  employment?  and  if  you  cannot 
find  employment  at  home,  will  it  be  wise  to  re- 
main, and  live  as  the  bears  do  in  winter,  by 
sucking  their  paws ; or  to  speak  to  you  in 
plainer  English,  by  eating  up  your  property 
instead  of  putting  it  to  active  use  ? This,  then, 
is  the  subject  about  which  I wish  to  talk  to 
vou,  and  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  a 
change  for  the  better.  Listen  to  me  ! • • • * 
“ Now  the  object  of  my  letter  is  to  find  for 
many  of  you  a home — not  a ready-built  home, 
but  a spot  that  is  healthy,  and  where  you  will 
find  immediate  and  profitable  employment, 
and  work  for  those  who  go  with  you.  Per- 
haps you  are  thinking  that  I am  about  to 
recommend  you  to  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
or  to  America.  No,  I am  not.  The  climate 
in  New  Brunswick  and  the  Canadas  is  horrid 
— there  are  nine  months  winter,  and  three 
months  summer,  of  intense  heat,  in  those  parts. 
In  short,  the  climate  is  so  bad,  the  majority 
of  children  die,  and  after  a time  of  suffering, 
the  greater  number  emigrate  again  to  the 
United  States;  but  there  they  are  no  longer 
under  the  English  flag.  • • • • 

The  writer  now  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion 
in  disfavour  of  America,  adverting  to  the  ruin- 
ous and  bankrupt  state  into  which  that  country 
had  been  thrown,  as  he  alleges,  by  a reliance 
upon  a false  system  of  trading,  false  banks, 
&c. ; and  he  concludes  that  it  is  something 
like  “jumping  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire,”  to  go  there.  He  proceeds  thus : 

“ The  going  to  America  is  thought  an  easy 
matter  ; for  some,  no  doubt,  who  can  go  in  a 
great  hotel  driven  by  steam  in  10  or  12  days, 
it  is  very  easy,  but  not  for  any  of  you  whom  I 
am  now  addressing.  The  prevalence  of  west- 
erly winds  is  such,  that  the  voyage  from  Ame- 
rica is  a much  readier  one  than  to  America. 
You  must  all  go  in  sailing  vessels.  It  is  a re- 
markably stormy  sea  between  the  North  of 
Europe  and  America.  In  winter  time  uncom 
monly  cold.  The  average  time  of  a sailing  ves- 
sel from  the  western  ports,  say  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow,  and  Ireland,  to  America,  is  from  47 
to  50  days.  But,  suppose  it  is  done,  this  is  but 
the  first  stage  to  an  emigrant  voyage.  New 
York  is  full  to  excess  with  English  and  Irish 
emigrants,  many  of  whom  are  in  a state  of  com- 
plete poverty.  What  have  they  to  do  ? Why 
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some  return,  and  all  who  do  not,  seek  a home 
in  the  West ; and  many  do  not  find  a resting- 
place  until  they  have  gone  3,000  miles  into 
what  is  called  the  Far  West,  and  that  which 
stops  them  chiefly  is  having  expended  their 
means.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  emigration 
which  I can  advise  any  of  you  to  make.  But 
you  will  ask,  where  is  the  place  you  recom- 
mend us  to  go  to  ? My  answer  is,  to  one  to 
which  there  is  a longer  voyage,  averaging  120 
days  instead  of  50,  that  is  a little  more  than 
double  the  length  of  voyage  ; but  over  a much 
smoother  and  warmer  sea,  but  where  there  is  no 
necessity  to  seek  a far  west.  I speakof  New  Zea- 
land ; to  the  new  towns  of  Wellington,  Nelson, 
New  Plymouth,  and  Petre.  There  you  will 
find  work  on  the  sea-shores,  there  you  will  find 
employment  of  your  capital — work  for  your 
people,  and  all  upon  very  different  terms  to  any 
thing  of  which  you  know  in  England.  There 
is  no  excise  to  confine  you  to  the  size  of  either 
brick  or  tile — there  is  no  heavy  duty  upon  the 
finest  red  deal  for  building  purposes — there  is 
no  reason  to  economize  in  size  on  account  of 
its  price ; the  hills  are  covered  with  it,  and 
those  who  are  cultivating  the  land,  if  they  can- 
not get  rid  of  it  otherwise,  are  obliged  to  burn 
it ; all  buildings  which  you  may  make  there 
may  be  done  in  a much  more  solid  manner  than 
in  England ; the  walls  may  be  much  thicker, 
the  flooring  and  roofs  stronger,  and  all  at  a 
less  cost  than  at  home.  Invest  your  capital  in 
buildings  there,  and  they  will  last  double  the 
time  which  those  do  which  have  been  built  at 
home  ; and  as  these  towns  increase  and  become 
more  populous,  the  value  of  the  ground  they 
stand  on,  and  the  buildings  you  may  erect 
there,  will  increase  in  value.  I wish  I could 
hold  out  to  you  a hope  that  many  could  go 
there,  but  this  cannot  be;  I advise  none  to  go 
but  the  young,  either  just  married,  or  who  are 
willing  to  marry  for  the  purpose.  To  young 
people,  desirous  of  settling,  it  affords  a proba- 
ble opportunity  of  establishing  themselves 
well ; well,  then,  the  number  is  prescribed  by 
age,  not  that  I point  out  to  any  very  particular 
age,  but  I would  not  recommend  a man  to  go 
who  is  more  than  26  or  28  years  old,  and 
whose  wife  exceeds  25.  Young  children  are 
bad  travellers  at  sea.  Infants  at  the  breast  are 
the  best,  but  I recommend  none  with  a swarm 
of  little  ones  to  think  of  adopting  my  scheme  ; 
indeed,  those  to  whom  it  will  prove  most  be- 
neficial will  be  steady  young  people  who  are 
desirous  to  marry,  but  who  dare  not  on  account 
of  the  bad  times.  Again,  I am  talking  to 
those  who  can  muster  between  them  at  least 
1,000/.;  this  again  limits  the  number;  then  to 
go  without  sufficient  knowledge  in  their  re- 
pective  lines  would  be  a great  folly ; neither 
do  I recommend  any  young  pair  of  persons  to 
go  singly;  my  recommendation  is  addressed  to 
ten  pair  of  such  young  people,  to  go  together 
for  mutual  co-operation  and  assistance  to  each 
other,  and  with  such  complete  knowledge  of 
each  other,  that  I recommend  a union  that 
none  should  be  admitted  into  the  society  unless 
with  the  consent,  indeed  the  approbation,  of 
all  the  rest;  and  then  each  must  be  able  to  put 
five  pair  of  young  people  like  themselves 
starting  into  life  of  industrous,  sober,  moral 
workpeople,  healthy,  and  of  sterling  character, 
great  pains  being  taken  that  there  is  not  a 
drunkard  or  a bad  woman  amongst  them. 
Four  months’  voyage  together  in  the  same  ship 
will  form  intimate  friendships,  and  all  will  go  on 
in  life  with  the  harmony  of  one  great  family  ; 
mutualforbearance  towards  each  other  shouldbe 
impressed  upon  all ; if  such  conduct  is  pursued, 
with  books  and  moral  amusements,  the  voyage 
will  be  a pleasant  time.  There  must  be  a 
a surgeon  on  board,  if  possible,  a young  mar- 
ried man  with  his  wife;  a schoolmaster  also,  a 
married  man  and  his  wife ; if  amongst  the 
workpeople  any  cannot  read  and  write,  they 
should  be  taught  during  the  voyage,  and  those 
who  can  shouldbe  taught  accounts  and  mathe- 
matics. This  will  give  them  great  advantages 
as  workmen  ; the  women  also  should  be  taught 
to  read  and  write  ; they  should  be  divided  in 
messes  of  five  pair  each,  or  ten  persons ; to 
these  a reader  should  be  appointed  to  read 
whilst  the  rest  worked.  The  women  should 
be  all  taught  to  cook;  we  will  say  two  women 
per  day,  with  the  ship’s  cook.  Sunday  should 
be  strictly  kept,  and  divine  service  performed 
by  the  best  reader  or  schoolmaster.  Now, 
you  will  ask,  who,  after  the  society  is  formed, 
is  to  find  the  ship  and  put  all  this  into  practice, 
and  how  is  the  £1 ,000  to  be  employed  ? Well, 


then,  you  must  know  that  there  has  been  an 
association  or  company  formed  in  London,  of 
which  Mr.  Somes,  the  greatest  shipowner  in 
the  world,  is  the  Governor,  and  the  Honour- 
able Francis  Baring,  the  son  of  Lord  Ash- 
burton, whom  I have  before  named  to  you,  is 
the  Sub-Governor,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
great  respectability.  Sir  John  Pirie,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  is  one,  and  Alderman 
Thompson,  the  member  for  Westmoreland,  is 
another.  But  without  going  into  farther  par- 
ticulars as  to  their  names,  I must  tell  you  that 
the  Queen  has  granted  them  a charter,  so  that 
they  are  a corporation  : and  in  New  Zealand, 
for  every  5s.  of  their  expenditure,  they  have 
an  acre  of  land,  and  this  they  sell  out  to  per- 
sons who  wish  to  emigrate  and  settle  at  New 
Zealand,  which  is  the  finest  climate  in  the 
world.  But  the  Queen  most  wisely  has  bound 
them  to  expend  three-fourths  of  all  for  what 
they  sell  the  land  in  paying  for  the  passage  of 
working  hands.  Now,  if  they  did  not  sell 
the  land  there  would  be  no  means  of  sending 
working  or  labouring  people;  that  you  will  per- 
ceive. It  is  to  carry  into  execution  a principle 
of  combining  land,  and  labour,  and  capital  toge- 
ther. It  is  on  this  account  that  I am  obliged  to 
limit  my  advice  in  the  first  instance  to  young 
pairs  having  1,000/.,  and  to  young  people  in  a 
line  of  life  who  can  find  young  working  hands 
willing  to  go  with  them.  The  land  is  there 
without  people, — it  is  there  useless.  Suppose 
that  a number  of  only  capitalists  were  to  go 
out  there,  what  would  there  money  do  without 
labour  ? Nothing  at  all ; they  might  stand  on 
the  beach  and  count  their  money;  and  let  it 
be  in  any  quantity,  and  it,  like  the  land, 
would  be  useless.  Well,  now  suppose,  instead 
of  the  capitalists,  the  labourers  were  to  go 
alone,  what  could  they  do,  without  farmers 
with  money  to  pay  them  for  cultivating  the 
land, — without  ship-builders  to  pay  labouring 
shipwrights  to  build  ships, — without  ship- 
owners to  pay  sailors  for  navigating  them? 
But  to  come  more  particularly  to  brick  and 
tile-makers,  and  journeyman  bricklayers,  and 


journeymen  carpenters  and  joiners,  &c.,  why 
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they  might  stand  on  the  beach  and  starve,  un- 
less there  were  master  bricklayers,  and  master 
tilers,  and  master  carpenters,  &c.,  possessed  of 
capital  to  set  them  to  work  and  pay  them  for 
their  labour;  and  thus  you  will  perceive  that  it 
is  to  combine  land,  labour,  and  capital  toge- 
ther, that  I am  recommending  you  to  form 
this  society ; and  that  each  of  you  must  lay 
out  a part  of  your  1,000/.  in  buying  a section 
of  land.  This  will  cost  you  300/.,  but  will 
entitle  you  on  arrival  to  an  acre  of  land 
in  the  town  ; to  a suburban  section  a little 
way  out  of  town  of  fifty  acres ; and  to  a 
farm  beyond  these  suburban  sections.  You 
will  arrive  in  a very  superior  condition  to  what 
the  first  settlers  did.  The  towns  are  already 
marked  out;  many  houses  are  run  up  with 
wood,  thatched  with  straw,  and  the  settlers  al- 
ready there,  many  of  whom  are  people  of  pro- 
perty, and,  as  fast  as  they  can  find  labourers, 
converting  them  into  brick  and  tile  dwellings. 
You  and  your  workmen  will,  the  day  after 
your  arrival,  fall  at  once  into  this  sort  of  work. 
But  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  amongst  you  there 
will  be  a brickmaker.  He  will  form  a brick- 
kiln, for  there  is  plenty  of  clay  upon  which  he 
can  go  to  work.  There  will  be  amongst  you  a 
lime-burner.  He  will  make  a lime-kiln,  for 
there  is  plenty  of  lime.  There  will  be  a tile- 
maker;  he  will  build  a tile-kiln;  and  so  on 
with  all  the  rest.  Y ou  must  do  all  this  before 
you  begin  even  to  think  of  using  your  own 
land,  except  your  town  acre,  that,  perhaps,  will 
come  into  immediate  use.  On  it  you  may  build 
your  own  house.  At  first  you  must  hire  lodg- 
ings, which  are  not  very  cheap.  Y ou  must  pay 
for  your  passage  out.  This  will  be  50/.  for 
yourselves ; a child  at  the  breast,  I believe, 
nothing;  but,  if  older,  some  trifle  per  head.  I 
do  not  recommend  you  to  go  if  you  have  many 
of  them  ; then  I calculate  that  you  may  land 
with  600/.  This  will  soon  establish  you.  You 
will  carry  out  with  you  garden  seeds ; you  and 
all  your  labourers  should,  within  the  week  of 
your  arrival,  dig  a part  of  your  town  acre,  and 
form  kitchen  gardens.  Early  attention  to  this 
you  will  find  of  great  importance  ; indeed,  1 
think  you  will  do  well  to  give  to  every  pair  of 
labourers  who  go  out  the  use  of  a garden,  rent 
free  for  two  years,  with  permission  to  build  a 
cottage  on  it,  under  an  agreement  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  provided  he 
built  it  agreeable  to  your  directions  and  plans. 


Suppose  he  worked  four  days  a week  for  you, 
and  two  for  himself,  your  acre  would  soon  be 
covered  with  brick  and  mortar. 

“ I must  tell  you  that  at  each  of  these  towns 
the  Company  have  an  agent,  who  will  give  you 
his  advice  and  be  your  friend  in  telling  what  is 
best  for  you  to  do.  This,  I can  tell  you,  is  an 
immense  advantage,  and  one  which  is  not  to 
be  obtained  by  spontaneous  emigration.  Go 
to  America,  go  to  Canada,  go  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, no  such  person  greets  you,  welcomes 
your  arrival,  and  points  out  to  you  where  and 
in  what  way  you  can  best  employ  your  capital. 
But  some  may  say,  but  why  should  I,  a builder, 
who  mean  to  reside  in  town,  buy  land  ? The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  it  is  only  another  name 
for  paying  for  the  passage  of  your  labourers  ; 
for  the  Company  will  take  them  out  scot  free, 
and  then,  although  it  is  locking  up  300/.  for  a 
while,  the  town  acre  may,  or  may  not,  turn 
out  worth  the  money  ; but,'  at  any  rate,  if  your 
land  lays  idle  for  awhile,  say  two  or  three 
years  before  you  can  let  it,  it  will  increase  in 
value  as  the  colony  prospers,  and  most  likely 
prove  a nest-egg  of  no  small  value  for  your 
family.  Respecting  tools,  &c.,  to  take  out 
with  you,  I recommend,  for  the  service  of  the 
community  of  ten  masters,  a pair  of  very  high 
wheels  for  a timber  whim ; the  axle-tree  and 
pole  you  will  make  for  yourselves  at  any  time  ; 
but  a useful  pair  of  wheels  you  will  not  find  in 
the  colony,  or  the  means  of  making  them.  I 
would  also  take  four  pairs  of  smaller  wheels 
for  hand  whims.  You  should  have  a smith 
amongst  you;  he  should  carry  out  his  anvil 
and  bellows,  and  all  his  tools.  The  workmen 
of  every  kind  should  carry  out  their  respective 
tools  of  their  different  trades.  I am  ignorant 
whether — after  having  paid  the  Company  for 
the  section  of  land  and  the  passage  money — 
whether  the  Company  will  receive  the  remain- 
ing balance  of  .£600,’  and  give  you  an  order  to 
receive  it  on  arrival ; but  if  this  could  be  done 
it  would  be  much  the  best  way  ; it  would  put 
you  on  even  terms,  and  none  could  creep  into 
your  little  society  without  the  means  of  thriv- 
ing afterwards.  There  must  not  be  a drone 
amongst  you  ; it  must  be  a community  of 
working  bees. 

“ You  will  have  to  apply  to  the  Company’s 
agent  in  your  town,  and  you  must  write  to 
their  secretary  in  London,  John  Ward,  Esq., 
New  Zealand  House,  and  a ship  will  be  imme- 
diately chartered  by  the  Company,  that  is,  J 
hired,  under  certain  conditions,  for  your  pas- 
sage. 


“ The  hive  will  consist  of  ten  masters  and  their 
wives,  for  whom  passage-money  must  be  paid. 

There  are  20  people 

Each  to  take  out  a servant  girl  of  good 
character  . . . . . . . . 10 

For  whom  the  Company  will  pay  the  pas- 
sage. 

A surgeon  and  his  wife  . . . . 2 

Their  servant  girl  . . . . . . 1 

A school  master  and  his  wife  . . 2 

Their  servant  girl  . . . . . . 1 

50  pair  of  working  hands  and  their 
wives 
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“ Hoping  that  all  may  succeed  who  go,  I 
subscribe  myself,  as  I sincerely  am, 

“ Your  Well-wisher. 

“ P.S. — Glass  is  an  article  which  must  be 
taken  from  England ; you  will  do  well  to  carry 
a quantity  out  with  you.” 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 


The  rapid  formation  of  societies  of  this 
kind  sufficiently  proves  that  the  enactments 
encouraging  them  (6  & 7 Will.  4,  cap.  32) 
were  well  devised.  To  use  the  words  of  the 
statute  : “ Building  Societies,  established  prin- 
cipally amongst  the  industrious  classes,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising,  by  small  periodical  sub- 
scriptions, a fund  to  assist  the  members  thereof 
in  obtaining  a small  freehold  or  leasehold  pro- 
perty,” can  hardly  fail  to  be  popular.  The  view 
taken  by  the  legislature  is  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory, but  the  modes  in  which  the  Act  is  made 
to  operate  are  various  and  intricate.  The 
desire  to  possess  property,  and  particularly  that 
species  which  bears  the  endearing  title  of  a 
home,  independently  of  the  threatenings  or 
warnings  of  a landlord,  is  inherent  and  com- 
mendable. The  paramount  aim  of  the  mem- 
bers of  these  societies  should  be  to  arrive  at 


i9  consummation  by  the  shortest  and  cheapest 
ethods,  by  a road,  in  fact,  upon  which  there 
e the  fewest  toll-bars.  Eventually,  no  doubt, 
e plan  combining  in  the  greatest  degree 
ese  simple  elements,  will  supersede  those 
mbled  together  in  haste,  and  in  which  reck- 
ssness  of  cost  is  but  too  apparent  and  detri- 
ental  not  to  excite  remark. 

Building  Societies,  as  at  present  constituted, 
arcely  differ  in  composition  or  trafficking 
om  ordinary  society;  borrowers  and  lenders, 
e credit-giving  and  the  credit-taking — the 
jpendent,  and  his  master  the  money-lord, 
either  does  the  ready  union  of  capitalists 
ith  these  societies  appear  at  all  extraordinary; 
i oney,  the  article  in  which  they  deal,  is  re- 
lired  in  bulk,  and  they  are  ready  to  advance 
upon  security  of  purchases  to  be  made  there - 
ith,  with  the  addition,  be  it  remembered,  of 
e contributions  of  the  members  which  are 
:ar  by  year  increasing  the  validity  of  that 
curity,  and  returning  an  extraordinary  rate 
interest ; these  advantages,  backed,  to  boot, 
ith  a special  exemption  from  stamp  duties  on 
mveyances  and  transfers.  The  practice  of 
uilding  Societies,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
ihibits  two  features  which  require  notice  ; 
ie  first  is  that  of  anticipation,  or  the  price  to 
3 paid  for  immediate  possession  of  a house  by 
member  paying  say  20/.  per  annum,  and  which 
ere  it  a society  for  erecting,  as  the  contribu- 
ons  accrued,  buildings  suited  for  residence  of 
ie  industrious  classes,  he  might  not  come 
ito  possession  of  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years, 
ow,  as  we  at  present  understand  the  matter, 
lis  object  is  effected  by  the  intervention  of 
ie  capitalist,  who  stands  by  with  his  cheque- 
jok,  and  affixes  his  signature  for  the  amount 
iquired  in  favour  of  the  highest  bidder 
ir  that  act  of  grace  and  condescension ; 
ie  desire  of  possession  is  indeed  grati- 
;d,  but  at  a cost  exceeding  its  value  in 
’oportion  to  the  improvidence  or  avidity  of 
ie  builder.  The  next  point  is,  how,  in  socie- 
es  who  do  not  themselves  build,  are  the  pur- 
liases  of  houses  regulated?  Is  the  highest 
idder  for  possession  of  a house  entitled  to 
;lect  one  at  his  pleasure,  in  a locality  suitable 
>rhis  business  transactions,  or  preferred  as  a 
welling?  or  is  there  a mass  of  house  pro- 
erty  ready  for  competition  in  this  newly- 
evised  market,  and  of  which,  par  excellence, 
ie  industrious  classes  are  to  be  the  future 
roprietors  ? We  really  ask  these  questions 
>r  information,  and  shall  be  glad  to  be  unde- 
jived  in  whatever  may  have  appeared  to  us  to 
lilitate  against  the  perfect  fairness  of  these 
ansactions.  One  fact  connected  with  them 
beyond  disproval — large  gains  cannot  be 
:alized  unless  upon  corresponding  losses;  it 
latters  not  whether  in  the  shape  of  premiums 
>r  preference,  interest  upon  advances,  or 
“faults,  and  they  must  fall  upon  the  weakest. 
If  it  be  that  house  property,  already  in  exist- 
ice,  is  to  be  bidden  for  under  the  sanction  of 
ie  Act  for  Encouraging  Building  Societies,  then 
e say  to  the  industrious  classes,  amongst 
hom  the  builders  themselves  are  the  most  nu- 
merous and  influential,  leave  the  speculators 
» dispose  of  these  houses  at  their  leisure,  and 
y other  means  than  those  instituted  for  our 
special  benefit.  If  they  build,  we  go  with 
lem  heart  and  hand,  as  members  and  as  work- 
ien  ; so  far,  however,  as  the  working  of  the 
ct  has  gone,  little  has  been  done  beyond  ex- 
iting a rush  towards  a goal,  where  each  would 
jsire  to  be  foremost  in  arriving.  It  may  hap- 
sn  that  other  plans  not  less  advantageous — 
!al  building  societies,  where  there  shall  be 
impetition  without  ruinous  outbidding,  reali- 
ition  without  extraordinary  cost — will  be 
lought  forward.  At  any  rate,  let  employment 
] the  tradesman  and  labourer  be  the  basis  of 
iiery  undertaking  of  this  description. 


SUSSEX  MEMORIAL. 

jA  Meeting  was  held  last  Saturday,  of  noble- 
:n  and  gentlemen,  friends  and  admirers  of 
} late  Duke,  and  resolutions  were  passed 
|'-h  a commencement  of  subscriptions  for 
Ifecting  a memorial  structure,  the  subscriptions 
jibe  limited  to  20/.  each  individual — upwards 
,1600/.  was  subscribed  on  the  spot.  We  hope 
is  will  be  seized  as  an  occasion  to  exhibit 
Itetter  talent  in  our  artists,  and  a wiser  pur- 
: e in  the  patrons  of  art,  than  to  set  up  the 
lrlasting  pedestal,  column,  and  statue. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Proposals  of  a Society  for  Improving  the  Ha- 

bitatiojis  and  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the 

Poorer  and  Working  Classes. 

Although  established  upon  principles  of 
philanthropy,  this  society  contemplates  no  pe- 
cuniary sacrifice  but  that  of  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion from  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  aid  the 
undertaking.  The  object  is  to  set  such  an 
example  to  landlords,  as,  if  generally  followed, 
will  lead,  it  is  expected,  to  materially  benefiting 
the  comforts  and  moral  and  social  habits  of 
the  poor — the  basis  on  which  the  society  rests 
its  exertions.  It  is  not  intended  to  hold  out 
any  inducement  for  the  investment  of  money, 
beyond  the  usual  rate  of  interest,  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  devote  the  surplus  profits  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  objects  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

That  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  their  personal  appearance,  their  domestic 
and  social  comforts,  and  their  moral  conduct, 
are  intimately  connected,  is  painfully  exhibited 
and  truly  depicted  in  the  various  reports  ad- 
dressed to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  population.  The 
uninhabitable  condition  of  their  abodes  leads 
to  domestic  discomfort,  which  drives  the  un- 
happy parents  to  the  ale-house  or  the  gin-shop, 
and  reduces  their  hapless  children  to  misery, 
want,  and  starvation.  The  crowded  state  of 
the  houses,  and  particularly  of  the  courts,  leads 
to  the  confirmation  of  their  inhabitants  in  care- 
less, improvident,  or  vicious  habits,  because 
they  are  without  the  range  of  the  observation, 
and  the  wholesome  control  of  their  more  pros- 
perous neighbours.  The  want  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  induces  or  perpetuates  unclean- 
ly habits.  The  want  of  ventilation,  drainage, 
and  sewerage,  with  accumulations  of  heaps  of 
filth,  induces  contagious  diseases,  not  confined 
to  the  locality,  but  propagating  their  baneful 
influence  in  the  districts  around.  The  want  of 
a proper  means  for  performing  culinary  pro- 
cesses induces  wasteful  expenditure,  and  causes 
a neglect  in  the  preparation  of  food.  The 
want  of  a proper  subdivision  of  apartments,  or 
a substitute  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
the  bed-room,  with  the  promiscuous  herding  of 
the  sexes,  leads  to  immorality,  and  that  often 
of  the  most  awful  description ; and  the  want  of 
privies  leads  to  habits  of  filth  and  overcomes 
all  notions  of  delicacy.  How  much  the  advice 
and  instruction  of  the  benevolentand  charitable, 
and  the  hopes  of  bettering  their  condition 
here,  and  securing  their  happiness  hereafter, 
are  counteracted  by  the  depressing  circum- 
stances of  their  domestic  and  social  condition, 
is  lamentably  too  painfully  known  to  those 
whose  avocations  or  philanthropy  bring  them 
in  contact  with  their  abodes,  or  who  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  misfortunes,  poverty,  and  crimes 
of  the  poor.  Nor  are  the  conditions  of  the 
mendicant  paupers,  and  other  residents  of  the 
lowest  lodging-houses,  less  pitiable.  Nurtured 
in  poverty,  and  peradventure  crime,  they  be- 
come the  victims  of  the  worst  of  oppressors, 
in  the  shape  of  the  lodging-house  keepers. 
For  accommodation  in  cleanliness  and  warmth 
(less  than  that  afforded  to  domestic  cattle), 
they  are  charged  higher  prices  than  the  reput- 
able tenantry  of  more  respectable  neighbour- 
hoods ; whilst  the  wretched  harpies  reap  a for- 
tune, sometimes  very  large,  from  the  fruits  of 
their  poverty,  profligacy,  and  crime.  The  next 
resort  for  the  final  expenditure  of  their  re- 
sources is  the  gin-shop,  always  convenient,  and 
most  profitable  in  the  poorest  districts.  There 
is  no  comfort,  and  of  course  no  mutual  greeting 
for  the  parents  at  home ; there  is  no  kindly 
embrace  from  healthy  endearing  children,  for 
they  are  unhappily  squalid  beings,  shoeless, 
and  nearly  naked,  wandering  in  the  street  or 
court,  taking  the  advice  or  following  the 
example  of  children  more  advanced  in  years 
and  vice.  The  husband  squanders  his  wages, 
the  wife  aids  in  destroying  her  own  and  his 
mind  and  humanity,  and  too  early  the  children 
inherit  the  pernicious  influence. 

The  object  of  the  present  society  is  to  afford 
better  residences  for  the  poorer  and  labouring 
classes,  either  by  the  erection  of  new  tene- 
ments, or  the  adaptation  of  old  ones  for  their 
better  accommodation.  The  houses  and  apart- 
ments will  be  properly  ventilated ; and  where 
one  room  only  is  required  for  a family,  it  shall 
have  arrangements  for  its  subdivision  into 
sleeping  apartments.  A copious  supply  of 
water,  and  where  possible,  a sink  and  privy, 
shall  be  provided  for  every  two  floors.  Each 
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room  shall  have  one  or  more  cupboards  for  the 
reception  of  domestic  utensils  and  clothes,  and 
safes  for  the  preservation  of  meat  and  food 
shall  be  provided  in  a convenient  spot.  In 
each  room  there  will  be  a well-provided  kitchen- 
range,  with  oven  and  boiler,  so  that  many 
culinary  operations  may  be  performed  at  home, 
and  there  will  always  be  a supply  of  warm 
water  for  purposes  of  cleanliness.  Provision 
shall  be  made  likewise  outside  the  windows  for 
the  adornment  of  flowers,  in  which  all  classes 
take  delight.  Proper  attention  will  also  be 
paid  to  the  sewerage  or  drainage  of  the  street 
or  place  in  which  the  houses  are  situate,  and 
the  removal  of  all  local  evils,  impediments  to 
cleanliness,  and  incentives  to  vice  will  be  at- 
tended to.  The  apartments  will  at  first  only 
be  let  or  granted  to  persons  bearing  a good 
character  from  their  employers,  and  no  addi- 
tional charge  will  be  made  for  rent;  though  it 
is  expected  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charge 
will  be  materially  reduced.  The  efforts  of  the 
Christian  and  the  philanthropist  may  be  added, 
as  at  each  tenement  the  person  in  charge,  and 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  rental  of  the 
house,  may  have  at  command  a select  library 
of  books,  newspapers,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the 
inmates.  Where  possible,  in  order  further  to 
promote  habits  of  cleanliness,  there  shall  be  a 
warm  or  tepid  bath  in  the  vicinity,  and  this 
may  readily  be  supplied  by  the  waste  water 
from  a steam-engine,  when  this  is  handy. 

The  first  experiment  with  the  above  will  be 
to  provide  lodgings  for  the  upper  classes  of 
workmen. 

The  second  object  will  be  to  provide  fur- 
nished apartments  for  the  married  couples 
among  the  poor,  and  for  working  men  and  ar- 
tisans, who  are  either  casual  or  constant  resi- 
dents, when  at  work  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Adequate  accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
that  object  of  sympathy,  the  hard-working, 
industrious,  ill-paid,  and  virtuous  female.  The 
inducements  of  the  lodgers  for  their  homes, 
and  of  their  removal  from  temptation,  will  be, 
in  having  clean,  substantial,  and  wholesome 
beds  and  furniture  in  clean  and  well-ventilated 
rooms.  A general  room  for  the  single  men 
and  another  for  females  (where  they  are  ad- 
mitted) shall  be  well  fitted  up?  and  furnished 
with  books,  &c.  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
lodgers.  There  shall  be  a plentiful  supply  of 
hot  and  cold  water,  with  soap  and  towels  for 
washing,  and  brushes  and  blacking  for  clean- 
ing clothes  and  shoes.  It  shall  also  be  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  housekeepers  to  provide  the 
inmates  with  coffee,  tea,  soup,  and  other  re- 
freshments at  a cheap  rate,  and  on  their  own 
responsibility.  Every  facility  will  be  given  to 
the  tenants  or  occupiers  for  the  purchase  of 
the  property  of  the  room  in  which  they  reside, 
so  as  to  render  themselves  more  economical  in 
their  expenditure  and  independent  in  their 
feelings.  Small  sums  maybe  paid  weekly,  for 
which  a reduction  will  be  made  in  the  charge 
of  rental. 

The  provisions  of  accommodation  for  the 
most  unhappy  of  all  classes,  the  wretched 
mendicant  or  casual  pauper,  will  not  be 
neglected,  although  their  details  must  be 
subject  to  the  most  rigid  precautions.  Every 
attention  will,  however,  be  paid  to  this  class, 
forlorn  as  may  be  their  condition.  There  is 
pity  and  hope  for  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  and  the  thief  and  the  prostitute  may 
be  afforded  accommodation,  by  which,  rescued 
from  the  influence  of  their  associates  in  former 
wretched  haunts  of  crime,  with  better  comforts 
of  living,  their  minds  may  expand  to  hopes 
for  the  future,  and  their  condition  be  mate- 
rially improved. 

In  these  details  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
chief  object  is  to  raise  the  poorer  classes  in 
their  own  estimation;  their  improved  comforts 
will  soon  become  wants ; whilst  in  the  proposed 
plans  there  will  be  nothing  degrading  in  the 
name  of  charity.  Their  feelings  of  self-inde- 
pendence and  respect  will  not  be  interfered  with, 
nor  will  there  be  any  thing  to  derogate  from 
the  honest  and  upright  feeling  of  self-pride 
which,  unencumbered  by  the  ties  which  adver- 
sity inflicts,  or  unenthralled  by  those  of  mis- 
fortune, is  ever  the  character  of  the  British 
labourer. 

The  operations  of  the  society  can,  it  is 
expected,  be  carried  on  at  small  expense.  The 
annual  subscription  of  members  is  fixed  at 
10s.  6d.,  and  if  adequate  support  be  obtained, 
this  will  be  sufficient  to  make  an  experimental 
trial,  which,  if  successful  in  its  operations,  will, 


t here  j3  no  doabt,  soon  meet  with  imitation,  in 
d ifferent  parts  of  the  metropolis,  from  private 
s peculators  or  public  philanthropic  bodies. 
Asa  pecuniary  speculation,  there  can  be  no 
d ouht  but  that  an  investment  would  prove  as 
r emunerative  to  the  capitalists  in  the  under- 
t aking  as  it  is  to  the  lodging-house  keeper, 
who,  without  tj*G  additional  profits  which  he 


often  receives  as  a “ fence,”  and  in  many 
other  ways,  realizes  a profit  of  200/.  per  cent. 
The  disposition  of  the  profits  will,  however,  be 
left  to  the  option  of  the  shareholders. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of 
the  proposed  society  is  not  one  of  monopoly, 
but  of  wholesome  "competition,  with  the  hope 
that  if  its  results  are  successful,  they  may  be 


more  fully  and  effectually  developed  by  the 
efforts  of  private  enterprise  and  speculation, 
by  builders  or  district  philanthropic  bodies. 

Communications  are  for  the  present  re- 
quested to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Booth,  chemi- 
cal engineer,  2,  Upper  St.  Martin’s-lane, 
Charing  Cross. 


CHURCH  WINDOWS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Agreeably  to  my  promise  and  your  request, 
I again  trouble  you  with  some  sketches  of  windows 
in  a fine  old  abbey  church  at  this  place  ; there  are 


many  other  fine  parts  belonging  to  this  church,  but 
being  delineated  in  Britton’s  Ecclesiastical  Antiqui- 
ties, it  would  be  folly  to  engrave  them  again.  The 
two  windows  which  I send  you  are  not  engraved 
there  or  elsewhere  that  I am  aware  of  ; and  as  you 
remarked  of  the  one  at  Grantchester,  your  readers 


may  amuse  and  advantage  themselves,  by  drawing 
the  strict  geometrical  forms  first,  and  then  filling  in 
afterwards. 

I remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  C.  L. 

Malmsbury,  June  27,  1843. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  CARTOONS,  WEST- 
MINSTER HALL. 


Among  the  memorable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  “ Hall  of  Ru- 
fus,” may  be  reckoned  that  of  its  being  ap- 
plied to  a purpose  which,  so  far  from  ever 
being'  contemplated  for  it,  would,  not  many 
years  ago,  have  been  considered  altogether 
chimerical  in  itself.  Scenes  both  festive  and 
solemn  have  from  time  to  time  taken  place 
within  its  walls, — coronation  banquets,  and 
judicial  proceedings,  which  unkinged  and 
more  than  uncrowned  an  English  monarch ; 
yet  never  till  now  has  it  been  made  a theatre 
for  any  pageant  of  art.  Doubts  were  enter- 
tained beforehand  as  to  whether  the  place 
itself  was  suited  for  the  occasion  otherwise 
than  by  its  spaciousness ; but  they  are  now 
removed  by  almost  the  very  first  glance,  for 
though  hardly  noticeable  in  themselves,  the 
windows  that  have  been  opened  in  the  sides  of 
the  roof  afford  quite  sufficient  light,  attended, 
tdo,  with  a very  different  effect  from  that  pro- 
ceeding from  skylights  or  lanterns  of  the 
usual  form,— quiet  and  solemn,  yet  strong 
enough  for  viewing  the  cartoons  "distinctly. 
The  space  enclosed  for  the  exhibition  is  divided 
by  a lofty  screen  running  down  the  middle  of 


it,  and  extending  nearly  from  end  to  end,  so  as  j 
to  form  in  manner  two  separate  rooms  or  gal-  ( 
leries,  about  25  feet  or  more  in  width,  and  not  j 
much  less  than  200  in  length.  By  this  means 
nearly  double  the  extent  of  wall  for  hanging  j 
the  cartoons  is  obtained;  and  they  also  shew  ! 
themselves  to  greater  advantage  than  they 
would  have  done  in  a space  double  the  breadth. 

Thus  much  for  the  mere  locale  and  the  ac- 
commodation provided  for  the  occasion  ; to 
come  to  the  exhibition  itself,  it  may  fairly  be 
called  a striking  one,  if  only  because  it  is  so 
very  unlike  what  we  are  accustomed  to.  Ex- 
cepting in  its  singularity,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
catching  in  the  general  eoup  d'ceil.  Instead  of  a 
dazzling  array  of  gilded  frames,  and  pictures 
got  up  for  effect,  and  painted  up  to  exhibition 
proof,  we  behold  only  a very  Quaker-looking 
assemblage  of  what  may  in  the  eyes  of  many 
appear  very  much  like  engravings  magnified ; 
nor  are  the  subjects  themselves  of  a kind 
calculated  to  interest,  or  to  be  relished  by 
every  one.  There  is  nothing  here  that  is 
“ very  charming,”  or  “ very  pretty,”  nothing 
to  call  forth  exclamations  of  “ How  very 
natural !”  or  “ How  very  nice  !”  Ordinary 
criticism  feels  itself  quite  put  out,  and  at  a 
loss ; for  hardly  can  people  all  at  once  expand 
their  ideas  so  as  really  to  feel  merits  they  have 


scarcely  had  any  notion  of  before.  Whethei 
they  care  to  own  it  or  not,  on  many  the  firs) 
impression  will  not  be  a particularly  favour-1 
able  one,  and  not  a few  will  go  away  dissatisn 
fied,  not  so  much  with  the  cartoons  as  with^ 
themselves,  on  finding  that  they  can  only  ac-, 
quiesce  in  that  admiration  which  they  givs 
others  credit  for  really  feeling. 

As  to  our  own  first  impressions  at  the  private 
view,  they  were  greatly  more  favourable  than 
we  dared  venture  to  anticipate,  and  of  a kind 
that  gave  us  assurance  of  a higher  sort  of  in-j 
terest  than  that  immediately  felt  at  the  moment, 
when  the  excitement  of  curiosity  was  perhaps 
uppermost.  At  present  we  can  speak  only  in 
very  general  terms,  having  been  able  to  do 


little  °more  than  reconnoitre  the  collection. 


without  dwelling  at  all  leisurely  upon  any  c 
the  individual  subjects.  We  saw  enough,  how- 
ever, to  convince  us  that  many  of  them  are 
highly  worthy  of  attentive  examination  and 
study.  In  any  other  exhibition,  a single  work 
of  the  kind  would  show  itself  as  a star,  and 
attract  attention  accordingly;  but  in  a constel- 
lation of  poetical  and  historic  compositions 
like  the  present,  many  that  might  elsewhere 
shine  “ as  bright  particular  stars,”  are  over- 
looked. Of  course  there  are  various  degrees 
of  merit,  yet  no  works  of  positive  demerit—- 
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certainly  none  of  those  outrageous  absurdities 
which  found  their  way  into  the  exhibitions  ot 
the  competition  designs  for  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  the  Nelson  monument. 
Yet  have  we  here  no  fewer  than  140  subjects  ; 
the  productions,  not  of  a series  of  years,  but 
of  a single  one,  all  belonging  to  a branch  of 
art  in  which  we  are  as  yet  unpractised  ; at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  one  which  demands  assi- 
duous practice  and  profound  study. 

Where,  it  was  asked — and  the  question 
seemed  not  an  unreasonable  one— was  the 
talent  required  for  the  occasion  to  come  from 
all  at  once,  just  when  it  was  wanted?  And 
lo ! we  find  it  has  started  up  and  burst  upon  us 
from  those  to  whom  it  was  least  of  all  looked 
for.  It  is  a most  remarkable  and  a no  less  sa- 
tisfactory than  remarkable  circumstance  that 
those  to  whom  the  premiums  have  been 
awarded,  are  names  either  quite  unknown,  or 
comparatively  obscure,  and  very  secondary 
indeed  to  many  that  stood  high  in  public 
favour  ; and  though  in  our  paper  of  lust  Satur- 
day, the  adjudication  of  the  premiums  was 
spoken  of,  we  may  as  well  briefly  repeat  the 
names  of  the  successful  artists — viz.,  E.  Armi- 
tage,  G.  F.  Watts,  and  G.  W.  Cope,  300/.  pre- 
miums ; J.  C.  Horsley,  J.  Z.  Bell,  and  H.  J. 
Townsend,  200/.  premiums  ; and  W.  E.  Frost, 
E.  T.  Parris,  H.  C.  Selhous,  J.  Bridges,  and 
J.  Severn,  100/.  premiums.  Besides,  that  this 
circumstance  is  a pledge  that  the  rewards  have 
been  bestowed  with  perfect  impartiality,  and 
with  regard  only  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
respective  productions,  it  is  of  good  augury  to 
find  that  there  is  rising  talent,  and,  as  yet,  al- 
most untried  strength,  in  art  among  us,  fraught 
with  high  promise  for  the  future.  Ot  such 
talent  there  may  be  even  more  than  we  can 


of  the  “ Palace  of  Westminster  ” will  give 
an  entirely  new  direction  to  English  art,  so  as 
to  establish  a new  era  of  it,  when  historical 
painting  will  both  become  more  familiar  to  us, 
and  be  less  familiarly  treated  by  us — be  treated 
less  melo  dramatically  and  with  more  of  poeti- 
cal gusto. 

Of  subjects  professedly  poetical— at  least, 
derived  from  our  British  poets — there  are 
many  in  the  present  exhibition,  in  fact  rather 
more  than  one  third  of  the  entire  number; 
for  there  are  no  fewer  than  29  from  Milton, 
16  from  Shakspere,  and  nine  from  Spenser. 
Among  them  all,  however,  only  one  has  ob- 
tained a premium — viz.,  No.  10,  by  Frost,  re- 
presenting “ Una  alarmed  by  the  Fauns  and 
Satyrs,”  from  the  “ Faerie  Queene,”— a poem 
of  which  many  will  now  read  more  in  the  ex- 
tracts given  in  the  catalogue  than  they  have 
ever  yet  done.  Milton  is  far  less  a poet  for 
painters  than  Spenser,  at  least  in  his  “ Para- 
dise Lost,”  where  it  is  hazardous  for  the  pencil 
to  attempt  to  follow  his  flights,  and  palpably 
embody  to  the  eye  either  superhuman  beings 
or  our  first  parents — 

“ Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons;  the  fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve,” 
have  always  disappointed  us  upon  canvas,  and 
sometimes  appeared  to  us  but  very  ordinary 
mortals  ; nor  do  they  shew  themselves  much 
otherwise  in  any  of  the  present  cartoons. 
There  are,  however,  several  scenes  from  the 
“ Samson  Agonistes,”  and  one  or  two  from 
“ Comus  among  them  that  of  “ Sabrina  re- 
leasing the  Lady”  (No.  57),  is  one  of  great 
merit  as  a composition.  Shakspere  would  of 
all  our  poets  seem  the  one  the  most  congenial 
for  the  painter’s  purpose,  because  supplying 

latent  mere  may  ue  c>c.  - - ---  , both  dramatic  action  and  accurately  defined 

ascertain,  for  several  works  there  are  which  character  ; yet  while  some  of  his  pieces  afford 
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but  merely  as  primary  evidence  to  shew  what 
prospect  there  is  of  success  ; and  they  satisfy' 
that  there  is  among  our  artists  “stuff”  of 
more  sterling  quality  than  that  which  has  been 
chiefly  in  request  with  the  public. — Morning 
Herald. 


TICKENHAM  CHURCH  AND  FONT. 

Tickenham  Church,  Somersetshire,  dedicated,  it 
is  said,  to  the  saints  Quiricus  and  Julietta,  is  a 
building  of  considerable  antiquity,  about  three  miles 
from  Clevedon,  and  ten  from  Bristol.  It  consists 
of  a nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  a chancel 
which  has  a south  aisle,  a small  porch  on  the  south 
side,  and  a tower  at  the  west  end.  Most  of  the 
piers  and  windows  are  of  the  perpendicular  style ; 
but  the  outer  doorway  of  the  porch  is  early  Eng- 
lish, and  there  are  one  or  two  decorated  portions. 
The  most  interesting  objects  in  the  interior  are  the 
font,  and  three  recumbent  figures  ; the  latter  lying 
in  line,  towards  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  aisle. 
Two  represent  warriors,  of  whom  one  was  a crusa- 
der, or  had  at  least  made  the  vow  of  pilgrimage,  as 
apparent  from  the  crossed  legs  : he  has  a lion  at  his 
feet.  The  other  is  a female  figure.  Probably  all 
three  were  formerly  tenants  of  the  neighbouring 
manor-house,  though  no  inscription  declares  the 
names  of  the  persons  they  are  intended  to  represent. 

There  is  an  altar-tomb,  likewise,  in  the  south 
aisle,  on  which  is  carven  a cross  (fleury),  but  this, 
too,  is  without  inscription.  I 

The  font  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  early 
English  work  ; it  is  supported  by  four  small  pillars 


deserve  to  have  been  similarly  distinguished, 
could  the  number  of  premiums  have  been  in- 
creased. Of  these  the  authors  are  now  un- 
known, no  other  names  than  those  of  the 
premiated  being  published;  whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  two  architectural  competitions 
above  referred  to,  the  names  of  all  the 


exhibitors  were  given  in 


the  catalogue. 


In  all  probability,  however,  the  secrecy  now 
observed  will  not  be  kept  up  much  longer  at 
least  not  entirely — since  there  are  many  who 
will  lose  no  credit,  on  the  contrary,  gain 
honourable  distinction,  by  declaring  themselves 
authors  of  productions  alluded  to  as  “ approved 
of,”  although  the  premiums  being  exhausted, 
no  such  testimony  of  their  merit  could  be 
conferred  upon  them.  If  it  be  strange  that 
the  names  which  have  been  disclosed  are 
themselves  nearly  entire  strangers  to  the  public 
ear,  quite  as  extraordinary  would  it  be  should 
there, among  those  which  remain  to  be  revealed, 
be  none  of  artists  of  established  repute,  and  to 
whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  as 
the  leaders  and  chief  supporters  of  our  school 
of  painting.  Should  it,  indeed,  turn  out  after 
all  that  the  other  next  best  productions  we 
meet  with  here — and  there  are  several  which 
are  so  nearly  equal  in  ability  to  the  premiated 
ones  as  to  render  the  distinction  which  has 
been  made  seem  somewhat  disproportionate — 
are  also  by  persons  scarcely  known  to  fame, 
all  the  more  reason  will  there  be  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  possessing  a fund  of  talent 
in  this  country,  not  even  so  much  as  suspected 
to  exist  among  us  before.  In  that  case  we 
may  fairly  conclude,  that  if,  notwithstand- 
ing its  excellencies  in  many  respects,  the 
English  school  has  attempted  to  exert 
only  in  the  subordinate  walks  of  art,  and 
even  when  it  has  touched  the  historical 
style  at  all  has  rather  sought  to  lower  it  and 
keep  it  down  to  the  level  of  familiar  composi- 
tion, this  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  cause 
so  frequently  assigned — want  of  adequate  en- 
couragement or  of  even  fair  opportunity. 
Hitherto,  if  we  have  had  eagles  at  all,  they 
have  been  tamed  ones  ; we  have  either  clipped 
their  wings  or  cooped  them  up  in  cages.  At 
length  we  have  permitted  them  to  take  flight 
and  to  try  the  strength  of  their  pinions,  but  it 
still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  draw  up  public  taste  from  its  present 
“ low  terrene”  into  a more  empyrean  sphere 
of  art.  The  exhibition  of  the  cartoons,  which 
in  themselves  are  merely  preliminary  studies, 
but  partially  decides  the  question : it  affords 
evidence  that  there  is  talent  among  us,  which 
has  till  now  been  latent ; yet  it  is  not  therefore 
quite  certain  that  such  talent  will  be  hereafter 
fully  encouraged,  and  that  the  future  frescos 


the  artist  no  more  than  what  he  may  derive 
from  professedly  historic  sources,  others 
furnish  merely  familiar  subjects,  not  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  life.  His  dramas  have, 
besides,  been  so  frequently  “ illustrated,”  as 
it  is  called,  by  bookplates  and  similar  graphic 
manufacture,  that  subjects  derived  from  them 
are  become  rather  a drug ; and  what  is  not 
least  of  all,  the  Shakspere  of  the  stage  has 
generally  been  substituted  for  the  Shakspere 
of  the  closet.  Most  of  the  Shaksperian  sub- 
jects we  here  meet  with  are  from  Macbeth  and 
Lear,  and  that  representing  the  death  of  Lear 
(No.  16)  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  vigorous 
cartoons,  ably  composed,  and  broad  and  bold 
in  execution. 

Here  we  must  be  allowed  for  a while  to 
pause  until  other  visits  to  the  cartoons  shall 
have  enabled  us  to  speak  more  fully  as  to 
some  of  them  individually  than  we  can  as  yet 
pretend  to  do  ; for  works  of  the  class  are  not 
to  be  read  off-hand  or  at  sight;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  greater  their  merits,  the  more  lei- 
surely do  they  require  to  be  perused.  What 
we  have  seen  relieves  us  from  a good  deal  of 
mistrust  and  apprehension,  by  satisfying  us 
that  we  have  already  artists  equal  to  the  task 
in  some  of  the  main  requisites  for  it,  and  who, 
if  they  do  but  go  on  as  they  have  commenced, 
will  greatly  advance  historical  and  poetical 
design  in  this  country.  Still  the  cartoons 
themselves  may  not  satisfy  the  general  ex- 
pectation, if  merely  because  the  exhibition  in 
Westminster  Hall  does  not  afford  the  public 
the  means  of  judging  of  the  effect  of  fresco- 
painting itself,  and  as  an  integral  portion  of 
architectural  decoration.  In  order  to  do  this, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  fit  up  a temporary 
apartment,  in  every  respect  similar — perhaps 
even  in  size — to  what  Mr.  Barry  purposes  for 
his  building,  with  cartoons  fully  coloured  and 
arranged  on  the  walls  exactly  as  they  will  be 
according  to  the  architect’s  designs.  For  such 
exhibition,  however,  there  is  yet  ample  time  ; 
in  fact,  in  the  present  initiatory  stage  of  the 
business  it  would  be  somewhat  premature, 
since  it  would  be  desirable  in  such  case  that 
the  cartoons  should  be  fac-similes  of  the  in- 
tended frescos,  and  represent  some  of  the 
subjects  actually  fixed  upon  for  execution, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  those  forming  the 
present  exhibition.  Some  of  the  compartments 
which  will  be  allotted  to  fresco  in  Mr.  Barry’s 
structure,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  very  much 
larger  than  these  study  cartoons,  whose  average 
dimensions  do  not  exceed  10  by  15  feet.  The 
works  exposed  to  view  in  Westminster  Hall 
are  to  be  received,  not  as  samples  of  fresco- 
painting, or  of  the  intended  style  of  decoration 
to  be  adopted  in  the  palace  of  Westminster, 


with  capitals  and  bases  at  the  angles,  and  a larger 
one  in  the  centre.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  of 
the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  are  semi-cylindrical, 
with  longitudinal  and  transverse  ribs,  which  have 
flowers  at  their  intersections.  The  tower  is  well 
proportioned  and  of  three  stages,  but  at  present 
has  no  battlement  or  parapet.  There  is  a staircase- 
turret  at  the  N.W.  angle ; and  the  belfry  contains 
five  bells. 

Over  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle  there  re- 
mains a gable  cross,  which  (though  but  of  small 
size)  ha3  upon  it  a delicately-wrought  figure.  It  is 
seldom  that  a true  crucifix  in  such  a situation  can 
be  found,  as  images  of  the  Saviour  were  sought 
after  and  destroyed  with  even  greater  zeal  than 
those  of  saints. 

Of  the  cross  which  formerly  stood  in  the 
churchyard,  only  the  base  and  a small  part  of  the 
shaft  remain. 

In  close  vicinity  to  the  church  stands  the  ancient 
manor-honse,  now  converted  into  a farm-house,  but 
still  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  has 
several  pointed  windows  of  the  Decorated  style.  Two 
curious  ceilings  remain  in  the  building,  one  of  oak, 
and  one  of  plaster:  the  former  is  nearly  flat,  and 
divided  into  square  compartments,  with  delicately 
carved  flowers  at  the  intersection  ; the  other  has  a 
four-centred  arch,  with  numerous  small  ribs. 

In  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  the  manor  of  Tieken- 
ham  was  held  by  a branch  of  the  Berkeley  family  ; 
(the  arms  of  the  Berkeleys  occur,  with  several  other 
coats,  in  the  chancel-window, — gules,  a chevron 
between  ten  crosses  patee  argent ;)  and  this  branch 
assumed  a name  from  the  place,  and  called  them- 
selves De  Tickenham.  It  afterwards  passed  into 
the  family  of  Poyntz.  The  church  was  held  for- 
merly of  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  in  Bristol. 
In  Abbot  Newland’s  accounts,  as  cellarer  of  the 
abbey,  1491-2,  we  find  payments  for  the  carriage  of 
grain  from  Clevedon  and  Tickenham  to  the  granary 
of  the  abbey. — Archaeological  Magazine  for  Bristol 
and  the  West  of  England. 


The  Greenwich  Pier. — The  proprietors  of 
the  pier  at  Greenwich,  which  lately  fell  and  is  now 
in  ruins,  have  commenced  proceedings  against  the 
contractors  (Grissell  and  Peto),  for  the  recovery  of 
damages  in  three  different  forms.  The  penalties 
sued  for  amount  to  50,000/.  It  is  understood  that 
the  contractors  intend  to  defend  the  actions,  and 
rely  on  the  fact  that  when  the  stone  pier  gave  way 
some  time  previous,  the  expenses  (1,500/.)  were 
jointly  borne  by  the  company  and  the  contractors. 
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ADLINGTON  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
bears  marks  of  great  antiquity;  and,  by  some 
late  repairs,  makes  a decent  appearance.  It  bas 
a small  wooden  turret,  with  two  bells,  on  one 
of  which  is  inscribed  “ E.  Arnold  fecit,  1793.” 
The  entrance  to  the  chapel  is  through  a porch 
on  the  south  side.  There  was  within  memory  a 
large  old  door  on  the  north  side,  now  stopped, 
up.  Part  of  the  arch  remains  filled  up  with 
modern  brickwork.  At  the  west  end  is  a very 
old  circular  fount ; and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  are  two  piscwa*.  In  the  inside  is  a 
very  old  town  chest,  without  date. 

In  this  chapel  (1810)  remains  a large  folio 
Bible,  in  black  letter,  imprinted  by  Robert 
Barker,  1613,  in  very  good  preservation,  from 
which  the  lessons  are  now  constantly  read. 

“ Nov.  30,  ] 646.  Upon  consideration  had  of 
the  petition  of  the  parishioners  of  Dadlington,  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  a copy  whereof  is  hereto 
annexed  ; for  that  the  said  rectory,  as  by  the  said 
petition  is  alleged,  is  impropriate  to  the  Dean  of 
IF estminster , by  whom  the  cure  of  the  said  church 
is  maintained : This  Committee  do  recommend 
the  same  to  the  committee  for  the  said  rectory, 
who  are  desired  to  take  the  same  into  their 
serious  consideration,  and  to  do  thereupon  as  they 
in  their  serious  wisdom  shall  think  meet.” 

“ April  20,  1648.  Upon  information  that 
— Salisburie,  Esq.,  farmer,  of  the  impropriation 
of  Dadlington,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  under 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  being  by 
his  lease  enjoined  to  provide  for  the  cure  of 
the  church  of  Dadlington  aforesaid,  did  usually 
heretofore  allow  but  5 marks,  and  sithence  ; 
but  51.  a year,  for  the  maintenance  of  a minister, 
whereby  the  said  parish  has  been  supplied  with 
scandalous  ministers,  and  is  now  wholly  destitute 
of  any  : It  is  ordered  that  the  said  Mr.  Salisburie 
do  provide  some  godly  and  orthodox  divine  to 
officiate  in  the  said  cure,  and  allow  a competent  maintenance  for  him,  or  shew  cause  to  the  contrary  before  this  committee  on  the  18th 
of  May  next.” 

We  have  thought  to  amuse  our  readers  by  this  much  of  an  extract  from  a local  work,  which  so  far  enters  into  the  general  history  of 
Dadlington  Church;  beyond  this,  we  have  little  to  aid  us,  and  as  our  present  purpose  is  with  the  architectural  aspect  of  the  church,  we 
care  less  to  enter  into  historical  particulars,  or  mere  matter  of  narrative.  It  strikes  us  that  the  present  roofs  have  been  added  in  the 
period  of  half-timbered  erections,  and  that  no  mean  talent  of  the  quiet,  secluded  district  in  which  Dadlington  is  situated  has  been  called 
into  request,  to  recrown  this  church  on  the  decay  of  the  original  roof.  No  man  will  stand  to  dispute  with  us  that  this  attic — for  so 
we  suppose  we  must  call  it  (it  is  not  a clere-story) — has  not  a charm  and  an  appropriateness  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  bald  cuttings- 
down  of  later  emendators.  Would  that  the  substructure  of  our  ancient  churches  had  been  always  so  worthily  and  so  reverentially  canopied 
as  this  is — where  the  ravages  of  time  and  desolation  of  years  had  claimed,  as  this  no  doubt  did,  protection;  here  are  germs  of  style,  and  style 
for  churches  too,  in  this  little  picture  that  it  would  be  well  for  our  young  architects  to  turn  their  minds  to,  but  we  fear,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  mannerism,  or  the  dogmatism,  of  the  day  may  deter.  Churches  with  iron  roofs,  and  an  attic  on  this  principle,  would, 
thrown  from  the  hand  of  the  artist,  be  susceptible  of  exquisite  beauty  of  general  character,  and,  above  all  things,  in  detail,  and  with  the 
lights  thus  raised,  the  walls  would  be  left  in  their  full  breadth  and  scope  for  painting  and  sculpture.  We  are  not  to  be  told  that  the  ma- 
gazine of  pure  devotional  art  has  been  ransacked  and  cleared  out;  it  has  not  been  more  than  looked  into  ; and  we  protest  that  we  are  pleased 
to  have  to  submit  this  undeniably  pretty  church  to  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  as  the  fertile  seed  of  an  expansion  of  ideas  the  j 
fruits  of  which  our  young  architects  are  destined  to  bear,  for  their  own  and  their  country’s  advantage. 


The  kind  of  earth  used  in  this  part  of  the  country 
is  fine  chalk  dug  from  the  surface  ; if  timely  notice 
of  any  intended  building  will  permit,  it  is  best  dug 
in  winter  that  the  frost  may  act  upon  it.  Buildings, 
built  of  this  material,  can  be  done  only  in  dry  warm 
weather.  The  workmen,  in  preparing  this  chalk  for 
use,  put  about  a cart-load  of  it  together,  throw 
water  over  it,  tread  it  with  their  feet,  turn  it  over, 
again  tread  and  turn  it  until  it  begins  to  bind,  some- 
thing like  loamy  clay,  then  let  it  soak  a little  while, 
when  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  waller  is  able  to  put 
on  a layer  of  about  fifteen  inches ; he  begins  at  one 
corner,  and  goes  round  the  building,  putting  one  layer 
on  another,  taking  care  that  the  lower  one  is  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  bear  the  other.  In  buildings  of  two 
stories  high,  the  walls  are  generally  about  eighteen 
inches  thick.  When  the  walls  are  got  up  five  or 
six  feet,  and  pretty  dry,  the  quoins  are  plumbed, 
and  the  walls  dressed  down  a little,  in  order  that 
the  waller  may  see  what  he  is  about.  A small  short 
spade  is  the  best  tool  for  this  purpose,  with  short 
handle  and  rather  bent.  The  work  is  then  pro- 
ceeded with  as  before,  until  the  walls  are  got  up  to 
the  square  of  the  building,  when  the  walls  get  then- 
general  dressing,  ready  to  receive  their  coating. 
The  building  the  above  represents  is  coated  with 
stone  lime,  coloured  and  drawn.  There  are  many 
buildings  of  this  kind  in  Stockbridge,  Winchester, 
and  several  other  places  in  this  neighbourhood. 

A much  better  plan  for  constructing  earthen 
walls  than  the  one  I have  described  above,  is  re- 
commended in  a work  by  William  Wilds,  surveyor, 
for  the  peasantry  and  emigrants  ; this  consists  in 
having  a wooden  box  or  trough  made  strong,  and 
on  a principle  that  it  will  take  from  together  in 
parts.  I do  not  recollect  the  size  he  gives,  but  I 
should  say  about  twelve  feet  long,  by  eighteen  inches 
deep.  This  trough  will  rest  on  bearers  put  across 
the  wall,  with  a mortice  at  each  end  wide  enough 
apart  to  receive  the  sides,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
wall ; in  these  are  inserted  uprights  to  prevent  the 
sides  giving  way,  with  other  pieces  to  go  across  the 


ROSE  HILL  VILLA,  HAMPSHIRE. 

(The  Walls  built  of  Mud.) 


HOUSES  BUILT  OF  MUD. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I have  been  a reader  of  your  invaluable 
paper  since  its  commencement,  and  have  gained 
much  useful  knowledge  from  it.  This  useful  know- 
ledge I feel  as  something  for  that  to  rest  upon  which 
you  have  yet  in  store  for  me,  as  you  think  my  mind 
is  prepared  tc  imbibe  it. 

In  perusing  The  Builder,  I have  found  de- 
scriptions of  buildings  built  of  timber,  stone,  brick, 
&c.,  but  not  any  with  mud  : I think  it  time  we 


should  have  a little  of  the  mud,  or  we  shall  get,  I 
am  afraid,  so  lofty  in  our  aspirations  that  some  of 
us  will  lose  ourselves.  Permit  me,  then,  if  a little  of 
it  will  not  soil  your  columns,  to  inform  my  brother 
readers  how  much  we  think  of  it,  and  how  we  use 
it,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  above  represents  a villa  built  of  mud,  as  we 
choose  to  call  it.  The  walls  are  carried  above  the 
ground  two  and  sometimes  three  feet  with  brick- 
work (depending  on  the  locality),  to  prevent  the 
damp  from  rising  to  the  mud,  which,  if  it  gets  in, 
the  action  of  the  frost  would  make  it  scale  off. 
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top.  This  trough  should  be  made  strong,  and  with 
plenty  of  play  in  the  mortices,  so  that  it  may  with 
ease  be  taken  to  pieces.  The  earth  should  be  pre- 
pared as  in  the  former  method,  but  will  not  want 
quite  so  much  being  applied  to  it.  When  the  stuff 
is  ready,  it  is  put  into  the  trough,  in  which  a man 
stands  with  a beater  and  beats  it  inside  the  trough 
until  it  is  quite  solid ; when  the  trough  is  full,  it  is 
removed  to  the  next  length,  &c.  I saw  a building 
put  up  with  the  trough  at  Winchester  ; the  walls 
were  very  much  better  than  those  done  without  it, 
and  had  a much  better  face  to  receive  the  coating. 

Knowing  you  have  matters  of  more  importance 
than  my  mud,  I shall  conclude. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Flitcroft. 

Near  Stockbridge,  Hants, 

June  27,  1843. 

[The  example  which  Mr.  Flitcroft  has  been 
pleased  to  supply  us  with  is  a notable  instance 
of  the  perversion  of  every  principle  of  sound 
taste.  Here  is  a building  of  mud,  the  most 
inferior  of  our  building  ingredients,  aping  an 
exterior  of  fine  stone,  or  it  might  be  marble. 
It  is  too  bad  to  criticise — but  Mr.  Flitcroft’s 
instructive  letter  is  not  the  less  valuable,  and 
it  will  be  acceptable  in  many  instances. — Ed.] 


EARITH  BRIDGE. 

Mr.  Jackson,  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  was  present,  and  Mr.  Green,  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  Huntingdonshire,  who  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  at  Ely,  and  the 
advertisements  for  tenders  for  building  an  iron 
suspension  bridge  over  the  river  Ouze,  at 
Earith,  according  to  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  Capt.  Sir  Samuel  Brown,  R.N. 

The  tenders  being  opened,  were  as  follows  : 
Harratt  and  Balbernie,  £2,237  ; Eagle  Foun- 
dry, Cambridge  (Headley),  £2,030 — additional 
stone  facings,  £229. 10s.;  Henderson  and  Co., 
London  Works,  near  Birmingham,  £1,350 — 
additional  facings,  £175  ; Briggs,  of  West 
Ferry,  near  Bawtry,  Yorkshire,  £2,480 — addi- 
tional facings,  £170  ; Sharp,  Long  Sutton, 
Lincolnshire,  £1,800 — additional  stone  facings, 
£150.  The  Directors  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  railway  company  offered  a suspen- 
sion bridge,  erected  in  1830,  and  since  taken 
down,  for  which  they  would  be  disposed  to 
treat  on  advantageous  terms.  Sir  Samuel 
Brown,  £2,500.,  which  was  to  include  the 
costs  of  drawings,  specifications,  expences,  &c. 
already  incurred. — On  the  proposition  of  the 
Chairman,  it  was  determined  that  Sir  Samuel 
Brown’s  tender  should  be  dispensed  with,  and 
a resolution  was  passed,  that  Sir  Samuel  Brown 
be  sent  for  and  appointed  engineer. — Sir  Sami. 
Brown  (accompanied  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  an 
architect)  attended,  and  withdrew  his  tender, 
accepting  the  appointment  of  engineer,  and 
expressed  his  intention  to  charge  £300.,  as 
his  expences  for  drawings,  specifications,  &c  , 
up  to  this  time,  and  his  own  and  Dir.  Hopkins’s 
professional  services  to  the  completion.  The 
Committee  to  pay  the  clerk  of  the  works,  who 
is  to  be  appointed  by  Sir  Samuel  Brown. 
Under  Sir  Samuel’s  recommendation,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Directors  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  railway  was  dismissed.  It  was 
resolved  that  Sir  Samuel  Brown  should  write 
to  Henderson  and  Co.  for  specimens  of  the 
materials  purposed  to  be  used,  for  him  to  in- 
spect and  try. — Mr.  Sharp  was  next  called  in 
and  questioned  by  Sir  Samuel  Brown  and  Mr. 
Hopkins.  Mr.  Briggs  was  then  admitted  and 
questioned,  as  was  Mr.  Headley  and  Messrs, 
i Harratt  and  Balbernie.  Mr.  Harratt  stated 
that  the  additional  stone  facings  would  amount 
to  £160.  extra.  Mr.  Henderson  was  not  in 
attendance.  It  was  proposed  that  Henderson 
and  Co.’s  tender  be  accepted,  subject  to  the 
; approval  of  Sir  Samuel  Brown  of  the  speci- 
; mens  to  be  furnished,  and  report  to  an  ad- 
i journed  sessions.  It  was  finally  determined, 
i that  all  the  tenders  be  referred  to  Sir  Samuel 
i Brown,  to  report  thereon  at  an  adjourned  ses- 
i sions,  to  be  held  on  the  9th  of  June  next.  On 
the  9th  of  June,  the  sessions  was  further  ad- 
journed  until  the  24th,  in  consequence  of  the 
: necessary  specimens  of  the  iron  work  not 
having  been  furnished  to  Sir  Samuel  Brown, 

’ when  it  was  determined  to  accept  the  tender 
< of  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Long  Sutton,  subject  to  the 
j:  approval  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  magistrates  and 
| i Mr.  Hopkins,  on  behalf  of  Sir  Samuel  Brown, 
f arranging  for  some  extra  works. — Cambridge 
f paper. 


NATIONAL  SCOTCH  CHURCH,  CROWN 
COURT,  BOW  STREET. 

The  occasion  of  the  refronting  of  this 
church,  which  was  an  ugly  brick  building, 
caused  some  difficulty  to  the  architect,  Mr. 
Robert  Wallace,  in  selecting  an  appropriate 
design,  on  account  of  the  building  being  in  a 
narrow  court. 

The  conventicle  or  sectarian  character  was 
broadly  impressed  upon  it.  Its  plain  brick 
front,  extending  to  60  feet,  was  pierced  in  the 
upper  part  by  a range  of  7 semi-circular  headed 
sash  windows,  between  which  and  the  lower 
openings,  consisting  of  5 windows  with  outside 
shutters,  and  2 wood  door  pieces,  with  fan- 
lights over,  was  a considerable  space  (10  ft.) 
of  plain  brickwork,  occasioned  by  the  steep 
rise  of  the  gallery  within.  The  projection  of 
the  porches  was  about  3£  feet,  leaving  an  un- 
occupied space  or  area  intermediately,  and  at 
the  ends,  inclosed  by  an  iron  railing.  With 
these  elements  for  the  architect  to  deal  with, 
and  with  the  desiderata  impressed  upon  him, 
first,  of  imparting  to  the  building  an  ecclesi- 
astical character;  and,  second,  of  obtaining  an 
external  access  to  the  galleries,  without  injury 
to  the  existing  lights,  he  has  produced  the 
fa9ade  represented  in  our  engraving,  the  round- 
headed  windows  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  upper  story  of  the  building,  having  sug- 
gested the  Norman  style. 

It  may  help  to  explain  the  diagram  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  large  open  arch  in  the  centre  of 
the  front  gives  access  to  the  new  external 


BEDFORD.— PROPOSED  NEW  GAOL. 

The  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the 
court  to  the  fact,  that  at  the  last  session,  a 
committee  had  been  appointed,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Pym,  Lord  Charles  Russell,  Mr.  Oriebar, 
Mr.  Livius,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Higgins,  to  visit  the 
new  model  prison,  and  take  such  steps  as  they 
thought  fit  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
expediency  of  building  a new  gaol  for  this 
county.  The  committee  had  obeyed  their  in- 
structions, and  would  report  to  this  court;  but 
before  they  did  so,  he  (the  Chairman)  begged 
to  remark  that  he  had  received  a letter  from 
the  becretary  of  State,  calling  the  attention  of 
the  magistrates  to  the  inspector’s  report,  as  to 


| stone  stairs,  which  ascend  to  the  right  and  left 
(passing  over  the  heads  of  the  two  ground- 
floor  entrances)  between  the  pierced  screen 
and  the  main  wall ; that  the  two  higher  fea- 
tures which  break  and  give  variety  to  the  line 
of  front,  result  from  the  necessity  of  forming 
a headway  to  the  staircases,  continued  up  in 
them,  and  entering  to  the  highest  level  of  the 
gallery,  below  the  sills  of  the  two  extreme 
windows,  which  receive  their  light  from  the 
front  and  lateral  openings  in  the  towers  which 
mask  them  in  the  view.  It  may  further  be 
observed  that  all  the  apertures  'in  the  new 
front  are  open,  or  unglazed  (except  the  two 
lowest  ones  in  the  turrets),  in  order  not  to 
impede  the  light  to  the  old  ones  in  the  main 
fabric,  all  of  which  retain  their  old  forms  and 
positions. 

The  effect  of  this  is  extremely  pleasing,  and 
well  merits  a visit,  which  its  obscure  situation 
is  otherwise  little  calculated  to  attract.  We 
wish  much  that  an  equal  attention  to  adapta- 
tion were  to  be  more  frequently  found  among 
architects,  who  are  too  well  satisfied  generally 
to  supply  the  place  of  originality  by  copying 
from  a stereotyped  set  of  designs,  in  which  the 
greatest  merit  consists  in  making  the  most 
servile  imitations.  A novelty,  even  if  it  were 
a bad  one,  which  it  is  not  in  this  case,  is  vastly 
preferable  to  such  want  of  talent  and  industry, 
by  which  architecture  is  degraded  to  so  low  a 
pitch,  and  the  character  of  its  professors  re- 
duced below  the  right  standard. — Polytechnic 
Review. 


the  defective  state  of  the  Bedford  prisons,  and 
to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  regulations  of  the  Act  to  be  complied  with- 
and  he  recommended  that  one  good  prison’ 
rather  than  two  under  the  present  plan,  should’ 
be  constructed. 

After  a few  remarks,  the  Chairman  was  re- 
quested to  reply  that  no  material  alteration  had 
at  present  been  made,  but  that  several  improve- 
ments had  been  adopted,  and  many  objections 
removed;  and  to  add,  that  the  subject  of  anew 
gaol  would  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
magistrates  immediately. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  report  of  the 
committee,  which  stated  that,  in  pursuance  of 
their  instructions,  they  had  visited  the  model 
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prison  of  Pentonville,  and  they  were ■ of 
opinion  that  it  was  constructed  on  a good  pun- 
ciple,  and  was  well  calculated  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline, method,  and  good  order  ; and  particu- 
larly so  under  the  expensive  system  of  manage- 
ment there  carried  on,  and  the  peculiar  induce- 
ments held  out  to  good  behaviour  ; but  the  cost 
of  a prison  upon  that  model,  suitable  for  this 
county,  would  not  be  less  than  25,0001.  Some 
of  the  committee  had  visited  the  county  prison 
at  Hertford,  which  had  been  remodelled  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense,  and  would  now 
accommodate  140  prisoners  in  separate  cells. 
The  sum  already  expended  there  was  o,_UU/., 
and  a further  outlay  of  1,000/.  was  contem- 
>lated.  These  alterations  bad  been  sanctioned 
ny  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  works  had  been 
carried  on  under  theable  superintendence  ot  M r. 
Thos.  Smith,  the  Herts  county  surveyor.  I he 
committee  were  not  sure  that  the  Bedford  pri- 
son could  be  altered  in  the  same  manner,  at  so 
small  a cost;  but  before  they  recommended  so 
large  an  outlayjas  25,000/.  they  begged  to  have 
the  authority  of  the  court  to  direct  the  county 
surveyor  to  confer  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  visit  the 
Hertford  prison,  and  to  request  Mr.  Smith  to 
meet  the  committee  at  Bedford,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  prison  of  that  county  could  be  so 
remodelled,  and  ascertain  the  probable  expense 
of  doing  it.  The  committee  were  of  opinion  | 
that  the  house  of  correction  must  be  recon- 
structed, if  not  altogether  given  up ; they  also 
proposed  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Major  J ebb’s  assistance,  when  they  have  as- 
certained whether  it  would  be  practicable  to 
alter  and  enlarge  the  present  gaol  at  a rea- 
sonable expense.  , 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted,  ana 
the  court  requested  the  committee  to  continue 
their  labours.  x 

Lord  Charles  Russell  saul,  he  regretted  that 
other  duties  would  prevent  his  attendance  on 
the  committee,  and  requested  that  some  gen- 
tleman living  near  Bedford  might  be  appointed 
in  his  stead. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Chalk  was 
submitted  to,  and  approved  of  by  the  court,  in 
the  room  of  Lord  Charles. 

The  Chairman  then  suggested  that  the  gaol 
committee  should  meet  on  the  7th  of  July,  and 
that  Mr.  Giles  should  be  directed  to  attend 
them,  and  that  he  should  visit  the  Hertford 
prison  in  his  way.  These  suggestions  were 
unanimously  approved  of. 

PAYNE’S  WOOD  PATENT. 


THE  BUILDER. 


At  first  reading  of  the  above  head,  we  had, 
with  many  others,  concluded  that  Mr.  Payne  s 
was  another  of  the  many  wood  pavement  pa- 
tents now  before  the  public,  and  we  had  re- 
served ourselves  in  this  expectation,  until  we 
paid  a visit  to  Mr.  Payne’s  office  and  works 
the  other  day.  We  were  then  undeceived.  It 
is  a WOOD  preserving  patent,  and  for  pre- 
serving other  vegetable  substances. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  Kyan  s 
patent.  And  the  word  Kyanizing,  as  applied  ( 
to  timber,  is  now  one  of  the  household  we 
were  going  to  say,  but  we  must  build  a word  ot 
the  same  structure , a shophohl  term.  A good 
deal  of  controversy  is  on  foot  as  to  the  merits, 
or  rather  the  demerits  of  Ryan’s  process,  but 
we  will  not  anticipate. 

We  have  Sir  William  Burnett  s and  Mar- 
earv’s  processes  also  to  make  our  readers 
acquainted  with,  and  for  the  present,  therefore, 
confine  ourselves  to  Mr.  Payne’s. 

Oh  that  somebody  would  undertake  to  write 
a proper  manual  or  “ hand-book”  of  chemis- 
trv  ; and  that  the  good  old  Saxon  phraseology 
could  be  adhered  to  in  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  put 
in  that  juxta-position  with  the  ponderous  no- 
menclature of  classic  derivation,  so  as  to  en- 
able an  English  reader  who  boasts  of  pro- 
prietorship in  no  more  than  his  “ mother 
tongue,”  to  keep  pace  with  the  pedantrjr  of 
the  scholars.  Two  bodies — sulphate  of  iron 
and  sulphate  of  lime — are  used  by  Mr.  Payne 
to  effect  the  preservation  of  timber,  &c.  ; both 
bodies  are  held  in  solution  with  water,  and  when 
nuited  form  what  is  termed  an  insoluble  com- 
pound. The  union  in  the  case  of  timbers  is  pro- 
moted after  this  fashion:  the  wood  is  placed  in  a 
solution  of  iron,  and  the  cylinder  in  which  it  is 
placed  is  exhausted  by  the  air-pump,  which 
causes  the  solution  to  take  possession  of  the 
interstices  of  the  wood  instantaneously.  It  is 
then  placed  in  a solution  of  lime,  and  enormous 
pressure  applied,  by  which  it  is  forced  into  the 


wood,  and  the  two  solutions  instantly  solidify, 
and  make  the  timber  as  hard  and  pretty  nearly 
as  heavy  as  stone.  At  all  events,  it  makes 
a piece  'of  fir  as  hard  as  oak,  and  would  render 
the  most  spongy  substance  solid.  To  shew 
the  effect  of  the  combination  of  the  solutions, 
a small  quantity  of  each  is  placed  in  two  glass 
vessels,  and  when  separate,  are  as  liquid  as 
any  water  or  spirit.  They  are  then  poured 
together,  and  instantly  become  solid.  This 
exemplifies  the  effect  of  the  solutions  meeting 
in  the  pores  of  wood  or  any  other  open  substance. 
Pieces  of  various  kinds  of  wood  submitted  to 
the  process  were  exhibited,  and  on  cutting 
them  open  iron  was  detected  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  most  solid  kinds.  A small 
piece  of  beech  was  then  weighed  and  placed 
in  the  solution  of  iron,  under  a glass  receiver, 
and  the  air  exhausted,  the  wood  giving  out  its 
air  bubbles  from  every  portion  of  its  surface ; 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  it  was  satu- 
rated, and  had  nearly  doubled  its  weight.  It 
was  split  open,  and  shewed  the  presence  of 
iron  in  every  part.  We  then  saw  small  pieces 
of  the  wood,  which  were  perfectly  dry,  sub- 
mitted to  the  flame  of  a candle,  when  they 
would  not  ignite,  but  were  charred  by  holding 
them  there  some  time,  getting  red  hot  only  as 
a piece  of  metal  would.  At  any  rate,  the  active 
combustible  character  of  the  wood  was  de- 
stroyed, and  reminded  us  of  the  effects  of  fire 
ou  poplar,  which,  as  many  of  our  readers  know, 
is  used  for  floor-hoards  in  many  rural  districts 
for  the  safety  of  bed-chambers. 

It  certainly  seems  an  extraordinary  change 
for  the  wood  to  undergo — that  in  being  de- 
prived of  the  air  and  moisture  by  exhaustion, 
and  the  place  of  these  being  supplied  by  foreign 
bodies — they  appear  to  make  good  their 
usurpation  against  all  the  dislodging  forces  of 
fire  or  water.  The  wood,  in  fact,  is  no  longer 
wood ; if  we  may  use  the  expression,  it  is  a , 
block  of  compounds  of  which  vegetable  fibre 
forms  hardly  a superior  part,  for  in  the  case  of 
a piece  of  beech  that  was  saturated,  nearly  100 
per  cent,  was  added  to  it  in  density.  1 here, 
in  one  you  have  fibrous  texture,  with  a strong 
metallic  and  calcareous  impregnation  ; light, 
spongy,  and  decaying  woods  are  made  by  this 
process  ponderous  and  durable — the  change  is 
as  great,  and  to  the  eye  as  marvellous  (we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  become  as  common-place)  as 
to  see,  by  the  union  of  powdered  plaster,  and 
the  flowing  liquid  water,  a solid  almost  in- 
stantaneously formed  ; the  which  to  speak  of, 
is  to  give  a good  key  to  the  nature  of  the  che- 
mical working  and  transformation  in  this  case. 

Need  we  say  after  this  that  the  wood  is 
next  to  imperishable?  Talk  of  trade-unions, 
what  do  you  think  of  this  ? If  it  is  not 
a union  of  the  carpenter,  the  iron-founder,  and 
the  mason,  it  is  very  like  it;  the  materials  upon 
which  these  craftsmen  work  are  united  in  one, 
and  a thoroughly  practical  union  it  is,  and 
an  exemplification  of  the  proverb,  “ union  is 
strength.”  With  strength,  also,  is  securea 
beauty;  the  cabinet-maker  is  not  removed 
from  'interest  in  this  process,  ordinary  deal, 

| and  our  native  woods  are  so  usefully  charged 
with  this  new  body,  as  to  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion of  oils  and  polishes  to  a great  degree,  and 
so  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  polishing;  half 
the  labour  and  half  the  material  may  be  said  to 
be  saved  in  the  process  of  polishing  otherwise 
soft  woods ; and  it  will  surprise  many  to  see 
how  the  despised  tribes  of  the  English  hedge- 
row may  be  set  forth  in  successful  rivalry  with 
the  prouder  products  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba, 
and  Honduras.  Our  glorious  oak  is  con- 
verted by  the  magic  of  a day’s  pain,  or  pann- 
ing, as  we  suppose  may  be  said,  into  the  deep 
ebon  of  its  thousand  years’  acquirement  in  a 
substratum  of  peat— a dainty  strip  of  wains- 
cot of  yesterday’s  importation  was  laid  before 
us  at  the  same'time  with  the  venerable  frag- 
ment of  one  of  the  piles  of  old  London  Bridge, 
and  the  junior  emulated  the  senior  most  vainly 
and  effectively,  in  colour,  weight,  and  impe- 
netrability; strips  of  deal,  beach,  ash,  &c., 
had  been  operated  on  and  French  polished, 
and  might  be  termed  perfectly  beautiful.  Who 
shall  say  what  changes  in  modern  joiner  s 
work  this  process  will  not  be  accessory  to  . 
we  see  and  anticipate  many. 

But  it  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Payne  s 
process,  that  there  is  a complication  in  it,  a 
cumbrous  and  expensive  arrangement  of  machi- 
nery, and  so  it  migbtseem  to  those  who  stand  at 
a distance,  and  do  not  satisfy  themselves  with 
an  examination,  or  do  not  understand  the  sim- 


plicities of  mechanical  and  chemical  science. 
The  truth  is  that  the  process  is  one  that  may 
be  made  comparatively  self-working ; the  air 
pump  is  not  yet  so  familiar  and  popular  an 
engine  as  the'  water  pump,  but  who  knows 
how  soon  it  may  become  so?  With  steam, 
power  to  the  working,  and  a proper  arrange- 
ment of  cisterns  for  the  respective  solutions  of 
iron  and  lime,  exhaustion,  charging,  immer- 
sion, every  branch  of  the  process  may  be 
effected  with  the  intervention  of  merely  a 
finger;  and  what  we  like  best  in  this  great  im- 
provement is,  that  it  makes  no  inroad  on  the 
prescriptive  territory  of  human  industry— this 
it  is  which,  by  the  way,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  observe,  is  the  grand  distinction  between  ma- 
chinery as  a friend  and  machinery  as  an  enemy. 
The  former  comes  in  to  aid  man  in  his  emer- 
gency— the  latter  thrusts  himself  forward,  co- 
veting possession  of  the  workman's  territory. 
Air  and  water,  the  greatest  blessings  to  man  in 
their  way,  are  devastating  curses  out  of  the 
way.  There  is  indeed  such  a thing  as  “ too 
much  of  a good  thing.” 

Mr.  Payne’s  process  is  a cheap  one,  and 
must,  with  the  improvements  and  familiarity 
we  have  hinted  at,  become  more  so.  At  pre- 
sent the  charge  is  14s.  per  load  of  50  cube 
feet,  which  may  be  taken  at  an  average  of  8 
per  cent. 

Where  the  tool  has  to  pass  over  the  wood 
thus  prepared,  it  is  clearly  an  advantage  that 
this  be  done  at  an  early  stage,  before  the  com- 
pound solution  has  had  time  to  become  tho- 
roughly solidified;  but  we  have  not  experience 
enough  yet  to  say  what,  and  if  any,  amount  of 
damage  is  sustained  in  the  general  working ; 
andthe  more  general  introduction  of  the  patent, 
which  is  sure  to  follow  of  its  being  more  ge- 
nerally known,  will  solve  all  doubts  upon  this 
head  ; hut  we  do  not  apprehend  any  difficulty. 

We  trust  we  have  thus  given  a sufficient 
special  exposition  of  this  matter  ; but  we  may 
have  occasion  to  return  to  it  again,  on  noticing 
the  other  plans  of  a kindred  character  under 
the  designation  of  the  several  gentlemen  whose 
names  we  set  out  with  enumerating. 


MADAME  TUSSAUD’S  HISTORICAL  EX- 
HIBITION OF  WAX  FIGURES,  BAKER- 
STREET,  PORTMAN-SQUARE. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  describe  this  ex- 
hibition in  ordinary  and  common-place  terms, 
and  to  dwell  chiefly  upon  the  glittering  and 
Alladin-like  surprise  which  it  excites.  Dif- 
fering however,  from  some  of  our  contempo- 
raries, whether  in  the  impression  a view  of  it 
often  pleasurably  repeated  has  made  upon  us, 
or  that  our  particular  vocation  inclines  our  at- 
tention towards  the  foundation  upon  which  any 
remarkable  superstructure  may  happen  to  be  , 
reared,  we  know  not,  but  we  think  of  it  as 
higher  in  motive  and  effect  than  many  have  I 
expressed.  Exhibitions  of  wax  figures  were  j 
always  popular : we  remember,  in  our  boyish  I 
days,  to  have  gazed  delightedly  upon  humble  I 
attempts  of  the  kind  to  represent  actors  in  I 
some  or  other  of  the  gloomy  or  gorgeous 
scenes  with  which  the  drama  of  life  abounds,  I 
but  of  the  dignity  and  circumstance  Madame  1 
Tussaud  and  Sons  have  contrived  to  throw  j 
into  and  around  this  particular  species  of  I 
artistic  modelling,  there  is  no  previous  ex- 
ample : the  result  is  a striking  instance  of  suc- 
cessful enterprise.  1 

The  elements  combined  in  creating  this  1 
superiority  are,  evidently,  a nobler  conception 
of  the  art  itself,  a more  perfect  manipulation 
than  heretofore  attained,  and  a mastery  in  the  ' 
distribution  of  colour;  comprehending  not  , 
only  the  endless  variety  of  tints  shewn  in  the 
human  countenance,  from  infancy  to  extreme 
age,  but  those  incident  to  climate,  habit,  and 
the  predominating  characteristics  of  indivi- 
duals. It  is,  therefore,  in  truth,  a new  deve-  . 
lopment  of  the  principles  admired  and  cherished 
in  painting  and  sculpture  which  here  consti- 
tute  the  basis  of  continued  attraction— torm 
and  colour — shadowing  forth  participators  in 
great  events,  and  reviving  a recollection  ot 
the  heroic  and  talented  amongst  mankind. 
Such  are  our  impressions  of  the  merits  ot 
the  exhibition  as  one  of  art,  and  of  the  talent 
applied  to  produce  it.  The  fitting  and  decora- 
tion of  the  spacious  and  magnificent  saloon,  or 
hall,  in  which  the  figures  are  grouped,  is  an  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  the  taste  of  the  proprietors ; 
historical  reminiscence  is  the  feature  constantly 
j kept  under  view,  and  accomplished  by  placing 
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in  juxta-position  personages  whose  co-opera- 
tion in  splendid  achievements,  or  whose  irre- 
concilable opposition  in  principles  and  action, 
have  influenced  the  rise  or  accelerated  the  fall 
of  nations ; wherever  this  arrangement  is  de- 
parted from  by  isolating  a figure,  it  has  been 
done  with  judgment,  and  an  eye  to  peculiar 
dignity,  intellectual  superiority,  or  memorable 
proficiencj',  that  may  have  distinguished  the 
living  individual:  thus  the  figure  of  Washing- 
ton stands  alone,  as  did  its  original  in  every 
attribute  reverenced  in  the  patriot  and  states- 
man. In  like  manner  those  of  Shakespeare, 
Siddons,  Malibran,  Paganini,  and  others,  are 
submitted  to  contemplation,  in  attitudes  appro- 
priate to  an  exercise  of  the  brilliant  conceptions 
and  faculties  with  which  they  were  endowed. 

In  the  very  imposing  addenda  of  costumes, 
the  collection  is  rich  and  effective  : the  main 
interest  of  the  critical  observer,  already  con- 
ciliated by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  plan  and 
purport  of  what  he  sees,  dwells  with  increased 
pleasure  upon  the  peculiarity  or  sparkle  of  the 
habiliments  of  various  ages  and  courts.  The 
pure,  delicate,  and  becoming  vesture  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots — beautiful  and  unfortunate 
lady!  “ more  sinn’d  against  than  sinning" — 
contrasted  by  the  rigid  canonicals  of  Knox,  is 
a picture  to  be  remembered  ; that  of  the  philo- 
sopher of  Ferney  amused,  while  those  of  the 
Chinese  mandarin,  Lin,  and  his  pretty  Tartar 
wife,  delighted  us  by  its  singularity  andrichness, 
and  its  superiority  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
had  previously  met  our  notice.  But  we  are 
giving  precedence  to  inferior  dignitaries,  while 
emperors,  kings,  queens,  statesmen,  and  chief- 
tains surround  us  ; the  figure  of  George  the 
Fourth,  apparelled  in  the  veritable  robes  em- 
broidered to  his  own  designs,  and  worn  at  his 
coronation,  stands  before  us;  need  we  say 
that  it  is  a gorgeous  sight,  an  example  of 
spirited  catering  for  the  gratification  of  the 
public,  and  a most  loyal  perpetuation  of  the 
tastes  and  predilections  of  that  luxurious  mo- 
narch ? The  apartment,  or  recess,  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  these  vestiges  of  departed 
royalty,  is  in  keeping  with  the  subject.  We 
are  also  presented  with  two  groups,  a princi- 
pal one  of  our  present  gracious  Sovereign,  and 
many  personages  of  her  court ; and  a second 
of  the  royal  marriage,  in  which  the  likenesses 
and  appointments  are  admirably  preserved. 
There  is  another,  not  of  the  court,  but  of  the 
camp,  of  a mighty  spirit — of  Napoleon — sur- 
rounded by  warriors,  who  won  their  way  to 
fame  by  indomitable  bravery,  and  by  the  tribu- 
tary monarchs  of  his  hour  of  glory. 

We  might  go  on  enumerating  objects  of 
passing  interest  to  a length  wearisome  to  the 
reader,  whom  we  can  assure  that  these  are  but 
jottings  of  a splendid  scene,  where  the  eye  and 
memory  may  revel  to  satiety.  There  is  a 
recent  addition  to  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibi- 
tion of  a distinct  kind,  consisting  of  relics  of 
Napoleon — Emperor,  King,  and  Captive — illus- 
trating remarkable  periods  of  his  career  and 
personal  habits ; it  has  been  named,  we  believe, 
the  Shrine-Room.  This  we  purpose  visiting, 
and  will  faithfully  report  the  result  of  our  ob- 
servations. 


ON  ROOFING. 

With  regard  to  roofing,  it  is  important 
that  we  begin  rightly,  by  throwing  as  few 
difficulties  as  possible  in  the  w'ay  of  the  stu- 
dent. Simplicity  must  be  aimed  at,  and  not  a 
show  of  knowledge  or  pedantry  on  our  part 
wre  have  to  teach,  not  to  display. 

The  first  thing  we  shall  instruct  our  pupils 
to  do  is,  to  cut  out  a piece  of  stout  paper  or 
card,  exactly  to  the  outline  of  the  above  dia- 
gram, which  we  may  tell  them  is  called  the 
“ ledgment  plan.  ” of  a roof;  in  other  words, 
it  is  the  covering  of  the  roof  of  a house  whose 
area  is  A B C D laid  out  flat.  Having  cut  out 
this  piece  of  paper  as  directed,  let  them  pro- 
ceed to  fold  or  crease  it  at  the  several  lines 
je,AB,  B C,AD,mn,y)i,  and  q s,  observ- 
ing to  fold  inwards,  that  is  upwards ; when 
these  are  all  creased,  it  will  be  found,  by  bring- 
ing II  I over  to  D C,  and  folding  in  the  two 
ends  B C l and  A D k , that  a hipped  roof  is 
formed  in  model  over  the  space  A B C D ; 
then  raising  m n q to  an  upright  position,  and 
folding  t $ to  come  over  mo,  a small  pediment 
roof  will  be  set  on  the  main  roof,  and-  the 
whole  principle  of  laying  down  “ roofs  in 
ledgment,"  with  this  and  the  following  work- 
ing, will  be  fully  developed. 


ROOF  LAID  DOWN  IN  LEDGMENT. 


And  now  we  state  our  proposition,  in  rather 
an  odd  place  it  is  true,  but  we  choose  this 
mode,  believing  that  the  task  of  the  learner 
will  be  more  agreeable  ; and  it  is  by  strewing 
the  path  of  knowledge  with  flowers  that  we 
think  most  likely  to  win  votaries  to  her  pur- 
suit. 

The  proposition  is,  to  lay  down  in  ledg- 
ment the  roof  of  a house  A B C D ; it  must 
be  “ hipped  in  ” at  both  ends,  and  have  a pedi- 
ment in  the  centre  of  the  front. 

A word  or  two,  before  we  proceed  farther, 
as  to  the  utility  of  this  mode  of  laying  down 
roofs  in  ledgment : the  prominent  merits  are, 
to  give  a correct  idea,  not  only  of  the  form  of 
the  proposed  roof,  but  of  its  admeasurement : 
a person  who  can  lay  down  the  ledgment 
plan  of  a roof,  cannot  be  at  a loss  to  measure 
any  part  of  it ; as  for  instance,  the  length  of  the 
slope,  whether  for  slates  or  rafters  ; the  length 
of  the  hips,  for  slating,  timbering,  and  for 
lead ; the  length  of  the  valley  gutters  of  the 
pediment  for  the  like  purposes  ; and  not  least, 
it  is  an  amusing  and  sensible  recreation. 

But  now  to  the  working  of  our  proposition — 
first,  lay  down  the  outline  of  the  plan  of  the 
-house  ABCD,  draw  a centre  line  h t , to  re- 
present the  seat  or  position  of  the  ridge,  and 
with  the  distance  of  half  the  width,  set  off 
from  the  ends  to  fix  the  points  h and  t;  join 
these  points  by  lines  to  the  corners  of  the 
building,  and  you  have  the  seat  of  the  hips 
defined  ; next,  find  the  centre  of  the  side  D C 
at  p,  and  at  right  angles  rule  o p,  the  seat  of 
the  ridge  of  the  pediment  ; the  length  of  o p 
may  be  determined  by  setting  up  the  height 
p q of  the  pediment  (one-third  of  its  width)  at 
a it,  and  ruling  a line  parallel  to  a b,  till  it  cuts 
the  slope  of  the  roof  a c in  v — uv  is  the  length 
of  the  ridge  p v — join  o m and  o n and  the  seat 
of  the  valley  gutters  of  the  pediment  is  de- 
fined. 

We  have  anticipated  ourselves,  by  referring 
to  the  line  a c ; we  have  yet  to  explain  its  ne- 
cessity and  use.  So  far  the  mere  plan  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  roof  is  determined  ; we 
come  now  to  finding  the  lines  for  the  ledg- 
ment. 

We  said  before  that  the  height  of  the  pedi- 


ment was  one-third  of  its  width,  and  we  will 
therefore  make  the  pitch  or  height  of  the  roof 
one- third  the  width  of  the  building,  or,  as  is 
usually  said,  one-third  of  the  span  ; this  pitch 
or  rise  of  a roof  is  deemed  a suitable  one  for 
tiles,  while  one-fourth  of  the  span  would  be 
thought  in  most  cases  sufficient  for  the  rise  of 
a slated  roof,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  done 
with  less  (two-ninths  and  even  one-fifth) ; but 
great  care  is  necessary  in  the  “ lap  ” of  the 
slate,  and  much  depends  on  situation.  This 
is  a digression,  but  it  is  to  bring  in  accessary- 
points  of  knowledge.  We  will  now  proceed 
to  find  the  width  of  the  slopes  of  each  side  of 
the  roof. 

Draw  the  line  a b square  to  one  side,  and  at 
b on  the  ridge,  set  up  b c equal  to  one-third  the 
span  of  the  building;  join  a c,  which  is  the 
length  of  the  slope,  set  off  the  length  to  g e, 
and  forward  to  the  line  H I parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  building ; ge  must  be  the  same 
length  as  the  ridge  line  h t,  and  H I equal  to 
the  side  A B : join  the  points  B e I at  A g H, 
and  the  ledgment  of  A h D,  B * C is  deter- 
mined. 

For  the  ends  ; on  D h the  seat  of  one  hip,  set 
up  perpendicular  h i equal  to  b c (the  rise  of  the 
roof),  join  D i ; and  this  is  the  length  of  the 
hip  for  the  ledgment  upon  D and  A,  with  the 
distance  D c describe  intersecting  arcs  at  k 
and  D h A is  the  ledgment  of  the  hip  end  ; 
proceed  in  like  manner  by  B(  C — thus  the 
main  roof  is  formed. 

Now  for  the  gable  or  face  of  the  pediment. 
On  p,  with  the  height  equal  to  one-third  the 
width  of  the  pediment,  set  up  p q,  join  m q — 
n q,  upon  o n,  set  up  o r perpendicular  to  o n, 
and  equal  top  q,  join  r n— this  is  the  length  of 
the  valley  o n. 

At  the  point  n,  with  the  distances  o n,  de- 
scribe an  arc  at  s,  and  at  the  point  q,  with  the 
length  of  the  ridge  op,  intersect  by another  arc; 
1 n s is  one  side  of  the  pediment  in  ledgment ; 
make  s t equal  s n,  and  t q equal  q n,  and  the 
other  side  of  the  pediment  is  laid  down  in 
ledgment,  and  when  all  cut  out  and  folded 
over  as  first  directed,  the  complete  roof  is  pre- 
sented to  view. 


ON  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE. 

( Continued  from  No.  21.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — A stranger,  conversant  with  classic  archi- 
tecture, visiting  London  for  the  first  time,  would 
suppose  that  we  had  never  had  a national  style 
of  domestic  architecture ; for  of  really  ancient 
structures,  Westminster  Hall  and  Crosby  Hall  are 
almost . the  only  remaining  examples,  whilst  but 
few  imitations  are  to  be  met  with.  Of  these,  one 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  can- 
not be  commended  for  displaying  much  taste  or 


conformity  with  early  precedents;  whilst  another 
may  be  mentioned  with  honour,  the  St.  Olave's 
Grammar  School,  Southwark,  which,  though  un- 
fortunately now  much  obscured  by  a railway,  shews 
in  the  designer  an  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and 
right  feeling  for,  the  beauties  of  Tudor  architecture. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  opportunities  have 
been  suffered  to  pass  by  for  reviving  this  English 
style  of  building ; among  these  the  companies* 
halls,  which  have  been  rebuilt  within  the  last  few 
years,  presented  glorious  occasions  for  carrying  out 
the  best  features  of  a style  more  appropriate  than 
any  other  to  institutions  so  thoroughly  English  in 
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their  character.  It  is  particularly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  gifted  architect  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Com- 
pany had  not  the  choice  allowed  him  of  rebuilding 
their  hall  in  a style  which,  whilst  it  permitted  the 
company  to  display  the  resources  of  their  great 
wealth,  would  have  been  far  more  appropriate 
to  the  very  confined  situation  in  which  the  hall  is 
placed  than  the  colossal  order  now  employed ; and 
fine  as  many  of  the  features  are  in  the  present 
building,  what  a scope  was  presented  to  the  archi- 
tect for  introducing  every  variety  of  Tudor  detail, 
in  a structure  possessing  an  advantage  so  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  London — that  of  a distinct  frontage 
on  four  sides  ! and,  connected  as  the  Sovereign  is 
with  the  company,  a great  field  was  open  for 
adorning  both  the  exterior  and  interior  with  the 
embellishments  derived  from  heraldry  in  sculpture 
and  stained  glass.  Had  the  example  been  set  by 
this  rich  body,  it  must  have  had  a great  influence 
on  other  similar  corporations,  which  have  in  some 
instances  rebuilt  their  almshouses  in  the  old  English 
manner.  One  could  wish  that  another  great  public 
building — 

“ Even  there,  where  merchants  most  do 
congregate  ” — 

a building  associated  with  the  recollections  of  the 
last  sovereign  of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  the  princely 
foundation  of  a Gresham — had  been  rebuilt  in  a 
style  of  national  architecture.  And  here  again  the 
peculiarities  of  the  old  English  method  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  locality,  which  is  too  con- 
fined, and  the  value  of  the  surrounding  property 
too  great,  to  admit  a sufficient  area  to  be  cleared 
for  the  due  display  of  classic  architecture,  especially 
if,  as  in  this  instance,  the  order  employed  is  large. 
In  narrow  thoroughfares,  columns  and  pilasters 
take  up  much  of  valuable  ground  ; whereas,  in  a 
Gothic  building  more  effectual  shelter  would  be 
obtained  by  arcades.  No  room  would  be  wasted, 
since  the  arcades  would  carry  the  walls  immediately 
above ; and  light,  that  most  important  point  to  be 
studied  in  a London  situation,  would  be  obtained 
in  much  greater  abundance  from  the  oriels  and 
wide -spreading  bay  windows  of  a Tudor  building, 
than  from  the  comparatively  narrow  openings  of 
the  classic  style,  with  half  their  quantity  of  light 
obscured  by  columns.  In  a “ Royal  Exchange,” 
also,  the  introduction  of  the  effigies  of  our  sove- 
reigns (but  not  in  Roman  costume)  would  be  so 
very  appropriate.  And  that  expense  which  is  now 
lavished  in  producing  elaborate  carvings,  which 
awaken  no  responsive  chord  of  sympathy  in  our 
bosoms,  would  have  afforded  a series  of  portraits  of 
departed  worthies  to  excite  the  emulations  of  future 
Walworths  and  Whittingtons  ; and,  instead  of  (as 
in  the  “Old  ’Change,”  and  perchance  it  maybe 
in  the  New)  introducing  beings  which  never  existed 
but  in  the  poet’s  fancy,  we  might  have  sculptures 
which  should  more  particularly  commemorate  the 
greatness  of  England  in  her  character  of  a maritime 
power.  The  sum  of  money  allowed  for  the  New 
Exchange  would  produce  much  more  display  in  a 
Tudor  than  in  a classic  building.  In  the  different 
inns  of  court  various  occasions  have  likewise  arisen, 
from  fire  or  other  causes,  of  restorations  and  alter- 
ations being  made  in  the  old  English  manner ; but 
although  one  would  think  that  here  there  could  be 
no  hesitation  about  the  matter,  since  most  of  these 
institutions  have  actually  some  building  or  other  in 
that  style,  we  see  sometimes  new  buildings  erected 
in  the  most  bald  and  characterless  style  possible. 
A happy  example  on  the  contrary  is,  however,  now 
in  progress  of  being  built  by  the  society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  ; and  in  the  adoption  of  this  style  on  the  oc- 
casion, we  see  precisely  its  fitness  for  the  purpose, 
since  in  such  societies  (to  name  only  one  peculiarity) 
the  distinctions  still  prevail  which  formerly  gave 
rise  to  the  dais,  or  raised  place  of  honour ; and  the 
building  in  question,  erected  as  it  will  be  with 
good,  honest  materials  of  brick  and  stone,  will  be 
far  more  appropriate,  picturesque,  and  economical 
than  any  tame  or  cramped  imitation  of  the  styles 
of  Greece  or  Rome. 

A town  which  should  be  built  entirely,  or  nearly 
so,  in  the  Gothic  style,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  the  world,  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  economically  built  and  enduring. 
The  churches  should  be  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jects, their  spires  or  lofty  towers  distinguishing 
them  from  buildings  devoted  to  secular  purposes ; 
the  town  hall,  with  its  ample  arcades,  affording 
shelter  from  rain,  protection  from  heat,  and  con- 
venient space  for  out-of-door  meetings ; the  market 
place,  with  that  beautiful  feature,  the  market  cross ; 
the  free  and  grammar  schools,  the  almshouses  of  a 
substantial  and  plain  character,  and  the  various 
public  and  private  buildings,  might  all  be  designed 
with  an  appropriate  general  effect,  and  each  in  a 
manner  suited  to  its  particular  purpose, — laid  out 
in  broad  streets,  some  of  them  perhaps  wide  enough 
for  rows  of  trees;  a beautiful  supply  of  water 
issuing  from  ornamental  conduits,  and  happily 
situated  with  the  mighty  ocean  for  its  boundary  and 
chief  attraction.  Such  a town  would  be  better 


than  all  the  whitewashed  and  flimsily-contrived 
structures  which  adorn  (?)  our  newly-erected  towns. 
If  we  go  back  to  early  times,  we  shall  not  find  in 
one  city  a confused  jumble  of  the  styles  of  all 
nations.  In  Athens  the  Agora,  or  market-place, 
partook  of  the  same  Doric  character  with  the  more 
majestic  Parthenon  ; and  the  exquisite  little  struc- 
ture erected  at  the  individual  expense  of  a Cho- 
ragus  (Lysicrates),  is  yet  as  much  an  example  of 
the  Corinthian  order  as  the  vast  temple  in  honour 
of  the  Father  of  the  Gods  (Temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius).  In  ancient  Rome,  also,  we  find  one  national 
style  of  architecture  pervading,  as  well  as  her  the- 
atres, her  forum,  her  baths,  her  triumphal  arches 
and  honorary  columns,  as  her  temples  and  religious 
structures.  And  wherefore  should  not  something 
of  the  same  kind  exist  in  London  ? Why  should 
we  not  return  to  a style  which  is  our  own,  which 
has  always  proved  attractive  to  the  general  observer 
as  well  as  to  the  enlightened  amateur,  when  a really 
good  and  spirited  imitation  has  been  produced,  as, 
for  instance,  the  great  hall  of  Christ’s  Hospital, 
London,  by  Mr.  Shaw,  or  the  Grammar  School  at 
Birmingham  by  Mr.  Barry  ? It  is  probable  that 
nearly  all  foreigners  who  visit  England  think 
more  of  Oxford  as  a school  of  architectural  display 
than  all  the  rest  of  England  put  together  ; and  this 
feeling  must  arise  from  the  fact  of  so  many  fine 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  our  national  style  of 
building  being  collected  together  in  one  city,  and 
where  the  works  even  of  a Wren,  a Gibbs,  and  a 
Vanbrugh,  look  sadly  out  of  place  amid  the  glories 
of  a Wykeham,  a Wayneflete,  and  a Wolsey. 

London,  28th  June.  Philo-Tudor. 


NEW  CHURCH. 

Chelsea  College. — The  governors  of  Chelsea 
College  have  purchased,  at  1 ,200/. , a piece  of  ground 
adjoining  the  college,  for  the  erection  of  a church 
for  the  pensioners,  which  church  will  be  also  free 
to  the  public.  A bill  is  before  Parliament,  autho- 
rizing the  governors  to  apply  a portion  of  the  pro- 
perty bequeathed  to  the  college  by  Colonel  Drouly 
towards  the  erection  of  the  proposed  church. 


OUR  COEHESPOWDSNCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I have  been  struck  with  an  account  in 
The  Builder,  No.  21,  of  an  extract  from  a 
Norwich  paper,  in  which  Mr.  Nelson  is  made  to 
say,  “ I have  risen  by  my  own  exertions  from  being 
a clerk  in  an  office,  to  be  the  third  man  in  the  king- 
dom of  course  he  means  as  an  architect. 

Now,  Sir,  I believe  it  is  not  usual  for  any  pro- 
fessional man  to  arrogate  to  himself  precedence ; 
the  public  voice  generally  proclaims  the  parties  who 
are  entitled  to  the  front  rank.  But  without  waiting 
to  inquire  who  are  the  two  gifted  beings  to  whom 
Mr.  Nelson  is  content  to  yield  the  pride  of  place, 
the  public  and  the  profession  will  be  inclined  to  ask 
if  the  gentleman  in  question  has  distinguished  him- 
self more  in'  Grecian  architecture  than  a Smirke,  a 
Burton,  a Basevi,  an  Inwood,  a Verlliamy,  or  a 
Wyatt ; in  Roman  and  Italian  architecture , than 
a Cockerell,  a Hardwick,  a Tite,  or  a Cundy;  in 
Gothic,  than  a Barry,  a Blore,  a Cottingham,  a 
Terrey,  a Hopper,  a Lamb,  a Pugin,  a Salvin,  a 
Savage,  or  a Shaw.  These  are  a few  names  of 
some  eminence,  and  those  well  known,  picked  out  at 
random,  and  though  classed,  nearly  all  are  familiar 
with  one  style  as  much  as  with  another.  But  I 
believe  that  not  one  of  this  list  would  say  of  himself 
that  he  was  first,  or  second,  or  even  third. 

London,  July  3,  1843.  An  Architect. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  the  article  headed 1 1 Serious  Discovery,  ” 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  The 
Bury  and  Norwich  Post,  you,  I believe,  have  made 
a mistake,  it  having  reference  to  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Bury,  and  not  Norwich,  as  described  in 
The  Builder  of  last  week. 

The  architects  to  the  Church  at  Wimbledon 
were  Messrs.  Scott  and  Moffatt,  and  the  contrac- 
tors Messrs.  Goswell,  Parsons,  and  Finch,  of  Wim- 
bledon. H. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I think  if  a part  in  The  Builder  was 
allowed  for  inquiries  and  answers  on  building  sub- 
jects, it  might  be  the  means  of  exciting  an  interest, 
and,  as  a beginner,  allow  me  to  ask  a few  plain  ques- 
tions of  the  writer  of  the  description  of  the  Model 
Farm  House,  No.  20,  page  247 : — I am  at  a loss  to 
know  why  the  pantry  should  be  made  behind  the 
kitchen  fire-place,  and  where  is  the  light  and  air 
admitted  into  the  pantry  ? as  I have  always  con- 
sidered that  a pantry  should  be  well  lighted  and 
airy,  but  by  this  plan  it  appears  from  the  apartment 
No.  5,  to  be  just  the  reverse:  and  it  also  appears 


very  strange  to  me  that  the  dairy  should  be  con- 
nected  with  the  brewhouse  and  wash-house,  as 
shewn  by  Nos.  7 and  8 on  the  plan,  and  I have  al- 
ways thought  it  the  best  for  a dairy  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  other  apartment,  but  here  is  quite 
the  reverse,  the  entrance  being  from  the  brewhouse 
and  wash-house,  so  that  the  steam  and  stew  made 
in  them  will  find  its  way  into  the  dairy,  and  also 
the  heat  from  the  back  of  the  boiler ; the  same  as 
the  pantry  from  the  kitchen  fire-place;  perhaps  your 
correspondent  will  give  a reason  why  it  should  be 
so,  that  a pantry  should  neither  have  light  nor  air 
admitted  into  it,  but  only  when  the  door  is  open, 
and  also  what  advantage  the  dairy  will  derive  from 
the  steam  and  stews  that  are  made  in  the  brewhouse 
and  wash-house.  I am,  yours, 

A Farmer. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Mr.  Peck,  of  Cambridge,  is  building  the 
“ Cambridge  Alms  Houses ;”  his  estimate  was  either 
20/.  or  30/.  under  6,000/.  Mr.  Webster’s  tender 
was  the  next  in  amount,  6,200/. ; the  others  I know 
not. 

I suppose  you  are  aware  there  is  a Cemetery 
building  here.  Mr.  Lamb  is  the  architect,  assisted, 
I believe,  by  Mr.  Loudon,  in  laying  out  the  ground. 
The  committee  for  this  said  Cemetery  advertised 
for  and  received  tenders,  but  the  materials  are  found, 
and  the  building  going  on  under  direction  of  the 
architect. 

I have  been  looking  rather  anxiously  in  your 
valuable  publication  for  some  further  articles  on 
emigration.  As  my  anxiety  is  shared  by  others, 
perhaps  you  will  take  it  into  consideration. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Cambridge,  July  3,  1843.  W.  W. 


LETTER  II. 

THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Dear  Sir, — In  connection  with  my  remarks  on 
this  interesting  and  important  subject  of  social 
economy,  which  you  did  me  the  favour  to  insert  in 
your  journal  of  the  17th  instant,  I would  further 
impose  upon  the  attention  of  your  readers  some  of 
the  facts  developed  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
in  their  numerous  inquiries  into  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  population.  I have  selected  the  evidence 
chiefly  from  the  populous  districts  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns  where  the  manners 
and  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  assimilate  most 
with  those  of  the  metropolis.  My  present  remarks 
will  be  devoted  more  particularly  to  tenements  let 
out  as  unfurnished  apartments,  and  on  a future  oc- 
casion to  the  commoner  lodging-houses.  My  object, 
as  I stated  in  my  last,  is  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  philanthropic  to  put  into  operation  some  plan 
which  a knowledge  of  these  circumstances  may  sug- 
gest, whether  as  a matter  of  private  speculation  or 
of  benevolent  co-operation. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  in  his  report,  presented  by  order 
of  her  Majesty  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
July,  1842,  justly  observes  that  “ one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances most  favourable  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  an  artisan,  or  an  agricultural  la- 
bourer, is  his  obtaining  as  a wife  a female  who  has 
had  a good  industrial  training  in  the  well-regulated 
households  of  persons  of  higher  condition.”  He 
gives  the  following  instance  of  the  effect  of  the 
dwelling  itself,  however,  on  the  condition  of  such  a 
female  servant  when  married  : — “ Her  attendance  to 
personal  neatness,”  says  a lady,  who  is  my  infor- 
mant, “ was  very  great ; her  face  seemed  always  as 
if  it  were  but  just  washed,  and  with  her  bright  hair 
neatly  combed  underneath  her  snow-white  cap,  a 
smooth  white  apron,  and  her  gown  and  handkerchief 
carefully  put  on,  she  used  to  look  very  comely. 
After  a year  or  two  she  married  the  serving  man, 
who,  as  he  was  retained  in  his  situation,  was  ob- 
liged to  take  a house  as  near  his  place  as  possible. 
The  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  were  of  the  most 
wretched  kind,  mere  hovels  built  of  rough  stones, 
and  covered  with  ragged  thatch;  there  were  few 
even  of  these,  so  that  there  was  no  choice,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  first  that  was 
vacant,  which  was  in  the  most  retired  situation. 
After  they  had  been  married  about  two  years,  I 
happened  to  be  walking  past  one  of  these  miserable 
cottages,  and  as  the  door  was  open,  I had  the 
curiosity  to  enter.  I found  it  was  the  house  of  the 
servant  I have  been  describing.  But  what  a change 
had  come  over  her ! Her  face  was  dirty,  and 
her  tangled  hair  hung  over  her  eyes ; her  cap, 
though  of  good  materials,  was  ill  washed  and 
slovenly  put  on ; her  whole  dress,  though  appa- 
rently good  and  serviceable,  was  very  untidy,  and 
looked  dirty  and  slatternly ; every  thing,  indeed, 
about  her  seemed  wretched  and  neglected  (except 
her  little  child),  and  she  appeared  very  discontented. 
She  seemed  aware  of  the  change  there  must  be  in  her 
appearance  since  I had  last  seen  her,  for  she  imme- 
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diately  began  to  complain  of  the  house.  The  wetcame 
in  at  the  door  of  the  only  room,  and  when  it  rained, 
through  every  part  of  the  roof  also,  except  just  over 
the  hearth-stone  ; large  drops  fell  upon  her  as  she 
was  lying  in  bed,  or  working  at  the  window' ; and, 
in  short,  she  had  found  it  impossible  to  keep  things 
in  order,  so  had  gradually  ceased  to  make  any  ex- 
ertions. Her  condition  had  been  borne  down  by 
the  condition  of  the  house.  Then  her  husband  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  home  and  with  her  ; his  visits 
became  less  frequent,  and  if  he  had  been  a day 
labourer,  and  there  had  been  a beer-shop  or  public- 
house,  the  preference  of  that  to  his  house  would 
have  been  inevitable,  and  in  the  one  instance  would 
have  presented  an  example  of  a multitude  of  cases. 
She  was  afterwards,  however,  removed  to  a new 
cottage,  which  was  water-tight,  and  had  some  con- 
veniences, and  was  close  to  the  road  which  her 
former  mistress  and  all  her  friends  must  constantly 
pass  along.  She  soon  resumed,  in  a great  degree, 
her  former  good  habits,  but  still  there  was  a little 
of  the  dawdle  left  about  her,  the  remains  of  the 
dispiritedness  caused  by  her  former  very  unfavour- 
able circumstances."  Another  instance  he  relates 
of  a female  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a servant 
in  a well-ordered  house,  and  who,  for  her  station, 
had  received  a very  excellent  religious  and  moral 
education.  Before  her  marriage  she  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  refinement  with  which  she  sung 
national  airs,  and  for  her  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  doctrines  of  her  church.  Her  personal 
appearance  had  now  become,  however,  of  a piece 
with  the  wretched  stone,  undrained  hovel,  with  a 
pig-sty  before  it,  in  which  she  had  been  taken. 
With  the  men  as  well  as  with  the  females,  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  tenements  formed  a strong 
barrier  against  personal  cleanliness,  and  the  use  of 
decent  clothes. 

On  the  above  subject  I may  refer  to  some  remarks 
made  on  the  habitations  of  the  lower  orders  in 
Paris,  contained  in  “ Classes  Dangereuse,"  tom.  2, 
p.  126.  It  is  remarked  there  that  “ the  labouring 
classes  are  obliged  to  live  in  houses  almost  always 
dilapidated,  insufficient,  or  unhealthy.  Such  is  the 
lot  of  the  poor  man  in  all  countries  ; the  force 
of  circumstances,  the  hard  law  of  necessity,  compel 
it.  \ et,  if  it  is  impossible  to  remedy  completely 
this  state  of  things,  may  we  not  approximate  to  it, 
by  building  houses  for  every  grade  of  the  lower  orders , 
not  only  of  the  lowest  poor,  but  of  the  debased 
and  depraved  ? It  appears  to  me  that  these  houses 
would  have  a double  advantage  : they  would  dimi- 
nish the  causes  of  public  insalubrity,  and  offer  to 
the  honest  and  economical  workman  the  means  to 
procure  a residence  equal  to  his  necessities,  and 
capable  of  producing  in  him  the  taste  for  retirement 
and  domestic  peace  so  favourable  to  morals.  It  is 
especially  in  this  last  point  of  view  that  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  laborious 
class  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  preservatives  against 
vicious  habits.”  This  report  goes  on  further  to 
state  that  ‘ ‘ rent  being  one  of  the  most  important 
and  indispensable  domestic  expenses,  the  father  of 
a family,  pressed  by  other  wants  of  the  same  neces- 
sity, naturally  seeks  the  least  costly  habitation. 
These  exist  only  in  certain  quarters  and  certain 
streets  of  those  quarters;  they  are  old,  ruined,  and 
filthy.  The  proprietors,  in  order  to  tenant  them, 
let  the  lodgings  very  low,  and  thus  attract  the 
poorer  families.  If  these  lodgings  were  healthy 
and  sufficient  for  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
there  would  be  no  room  for  censure,  but  they  are 
foul,  badly  lighted,  and  neither  air-tight  nor  water- 
tight. They  are  small,  and  as  parents  and  children 
sleep  in  the  same  room,  the  over-crowding  is  both 
a cause  of  unhealthiness  and  an  offence  against 
good  morals.  Moreover,  the  bad  state  and  filth  of 
the  passages,  privies,  and  sinks  give  rise  to  infec- 
tious exhalations,  which  vitiate  the  air  of  these 
humble  abodes,  and  affect  the  health  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  a manner  so  much  more  mischievous,  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  work  all  the  day  in  crowded 
and  ill- ventilated  shops." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  such  accu- 
rate statistical  details  of  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  the  metropolis  as  distinguish  many  of  the  reports 
from  the  country.  But  the  condition  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  in  London  is  little  different,  unhappily, 
from  those  of  the  country.  Forced  from  the  nature 
of  their  occupations  to  lodge  in  central  districts,  and 
from  the  high  charge  of  rent  compelled  to  put  up 
with  one  room,  in  which  all  culinury  processes  are 
I performed,  it  is  alike  the  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bed- 
i room  of  a whole  family.  I speak  now  of  even 
I the  higher  classes  of  the  poorer  population,  men  who 
I are  in  the  receipt  of  superior  wages.  On  this  subject 
I the  Leeds  report  justly  says  : “It  must  be  manifest 
I that  one  sleeping-room,  though  it  may  be  quite 
I sufficient  for  a young  couple,  must  be  very  inade- 
l quate  to  a family  of  five  persons,  or  oftener  eight. 

I It  is  no  sufficient  answer— in  fact  it  is  an  answer 
■ founded  in  error— that  with  the  increase  of  a poor 
man  s family  his  means  of  affording  them  accommo- 
dation increase.  On  the  contrary,  an  operative  is 
' almost  at  the  head  of  his  wages  when  he  becomes  a 


house-keeper  and  married  ; and  if  his  means  are  then 
inadequate  to  pay  the  rent  of  a house  with  two 
sleeping-rooms,  they  rarely  or  ever  become  so.  The 
wages  of  children,  added  to  the  common  stock,  are 
more  than  consumed  in  food  and  clothes,  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  life  and  parental  control. 
At  the  period  when  it  is  essential  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  should  be  enforced,  there  is  often 
the  least  ability  to  effect  it ; and  thus  in  the  houses 
of  the  working  classes,  brothers  and  sisters  and 
lodgers  of  both  sexes  are  found  occupying  the  same 
sleeping-room  with  the  parents,  and  consequences 
do  occur  which  humanity  shudders  to  contemplate. 
It  is  but  three  or  four  years  since  a father  and 
daughter  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  Leeds  sessions  as 
criminals,  the  one  in  concealing,  and  the  other  in 
being  accessary  to  concealing,  the  birth  of  an  ille- 
gitimate child,  born  on  the  body  of  the  daughter  by 
the  father ; and  now,  in  November,  1841,  one  of  the 
registrars  of  Leeds,  has  recorded  the  birth  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  born  on  the  body  of  a young 
girl  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  lived  with  her 
mother,  who  cohabited  with  her  lodger,  the  father 
of  this  child,  of  which  the  girl  had  been  pregnant 
five  months  when  the  mother  died."  Instances  of 
this  kind  might  be  given  in  the  most  sickening  and 
painful  succession  from  these  reports,  and  un- 
happily cases  of  a similar  description  are  too  nume- 
rous in  the  metropolis. 

The  report  from  the  town  of  Manchester,  by  Dr. 
Richard  Baron  Howard,  shews  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  that  town  in  1832,  which  now  represents 
its  state  as  faithfully  as  it  did  then.  Of  687  streets 
inspected,  248  were  reported  unpaved,  53  partially 
paved,  112  ill  ventilated,  and  352  containing  heaps 
of  refuse,  stagnant  pools,  ordure,  &c.  The  number 
of  houses  inspected  was  6,951,  of  which  2,565  were 
reported  as  requiring  white-washing,  960  requiring 
repair,  939  in  which  the  soughs  required  repair, 
1,435  damp,  452  ill-ventilated,  and  2,221  were  re- 
ported as  wanting  privies.  The  state  of  some  of  the 
streets  and  courts  examined  was  found  by  the  in- 
spectors abominable  beyond  description,  and  exhi- 
bited a melancholy  picture  of  the  filthy  condition 
and  unwholesome  atmosphere  in  which  a large  por- 
tion of  the  poor  are  doomed  to  live.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  sewers  were  in  a most  wretched  state,  and 
quite  inadequate  to  carry  off  the  surface  water, 
whilst  the  privies  were  in  a most  disgraceful  state  ; 
inaccessible  from  filth,  and  too  few  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  number  of  people,  the  average  num- 
ber being  2 to  250  people.  The  reports  next  al- 
ludes to  the  inhabitants  of  cellarage — a species  of 
accommodation  happily  next  to  unknown  in  Lon- 
don. The  interior  of  the  dwellings  accurately  cor- 
respond with  the  filthy  condition  of  the  exterior, 
and  present  every  indication  of  negligence,  slovenli- 
ness, and  discomfort.  The  wretched  occupants  of 
these  miserable  abodes,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
grossly  negligent  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  what 
with  deficiency  of  food,  clothing,  and  bedding,  have 
altogether  a squalid  and  unhealthy  appearance  ; the 
natural  consequence  of  living  amidst  such  fertile 
sources  of  disease.  It  is  in  loathsome  and  pestife- 
ious  localities  like  these  that  disease  rages  in  all  its 
malignancy  and  power  ; that  contagion  seizing  vic- 
tim after  victim,  commits,  unchecked,  its  dreadful 
havoc,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  allotted  to 
man  is  so  lamentably  curtailed.  Here  the  services 
of  the  medical  officer  of  the  infirmary  and  various 
dispensaries  are  principally  required,  and  it  is 
amidst  such  melancholy  scenes  that  he,  more  than 
others,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  hidden  suf- 
ferings,  miseries,  and  almost  incredible  destitution 
of  his  fellow -creatures.  In  his  daily  visits  to  these 
neglected  haunts  of  disease  and  wretchedness,  he 
seldom  encounters  an  individual  but  the  indigent  in- 
habitants themselves  ; except  perhaps  the  parish 
overseer,  and  haply  some  minister  of  religion  in  the 
exercise  of  his  sacred  office,  endeavouring  to  afford 
religious  comfort  to  some  suffering  mortal,  whose 
last  moments  in  this  world,  hastened  by  the  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  in  which  he  has  lived,  and  the 
privations  he  has  endured,  are  drawing  to  a close. 
Would  that  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  metropolis  had  been  described  by  such  equally 
energetic  and  graphic  pen,  to  rouse  up  the  spirit  of 
philanthropic  exertion  towards  their  benefit.  Un- 
happily it  would  be  found  that  the  picture  was  not 
overdrawn,  as  many  neighbourhoods  in  and  near 
Buckeridge  Street,*  St.  Giles’  ; Wentworth  Street, 

VV  hitechapel ; Field  Lane,  and  Saffron  Hill, 
Holborn ; Golden  Lane,  St.  Luke's;  Charles 
Street  and  King  Street,  Drury  Lane  ; the  Almonry 
and  Orchard  Street  in  Westminster ; the  Mint  in 
Southwark,  and  many  other  vicinities  would  tes- 


withInth?r!ie„a-lif1’  WHn  a.ttendinB  my  duties  in  connec 
witu  the  medical  profession,  my  attention  was  painf 
-t0,a  circumstance  in  this  street,  observing  tbe  u 
™ deCenJcy ‘n  lts  illmates'  1 had  occasion  to  attend 

accouchement  of  an  Irish  female  of  the  poorest  class 
tE.'i?51?'?!  by  'f",'  On  my  arrival,  alth'o 

tne  pams  of  labour  had  commenced,  two  men  were  sitl 
unconcernedly  smoking  their  pipes,  and  it  was  only  on 
stating  that  I should  withdraw  if  they  did  not,  that  they 
me  room,  J 
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In  the  external  position  of  houses,  one  important 
consideration  is,  that  of  the  means  of  proper  venti- 
lation. In  the  larger  streets  inhabited  by  the  poor, 
the  houses  have  the  advantage  (if  limited  as  it  is,  it 
may  be  called  so)  of  a small  back-yard  ; but  thanks 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  means  will  in 
future  be  provided  for  the  more  effectual  preserva- 
tion of  health.  Dr.  Duncan,  in  his  report  of  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  residences  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  town  of  Liverpool,  divides  the  dwellings 
of  the  working  population  into  three  great  classes, 

1.  Those  inhabiting  courts.  2.  Residents  in  cellars  ; 
and  3.  Those  inhabiting  houses  or  rooms  in  front  of 
the  street.  Of  the  175,000  individuals  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  he  estimates  that  nearly  one-half  inhabit 
courts,  which  consist  of  two  opposite  rows  of  houses 
each  containing  from  two  to  six  or  eight,  separated 
from  the  opposite  row  by  an  intervening  space  of 
from  six  to  fifteen  feet  in  width.  The  Manchester 
report,  in  allusion  to  courts,  laments  that  the  same 
crowding  and  ill  planning  of  houses  which  is  seen 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  which  were  erected 
long  before  the  advantages  of  a copious  supply  of 
fresh  air  to  the  human  constitution  was  known, 
should  still  continue  to  be  imitated  in  the  cottages 
of  the  poor.  It  remarks,  that  the  practice  °of 
building  houses  at  the  backs  of  those  fronting  the 
street,  with  only  an  extremely  narrow  passage  inter- 
vening, and  the  doors  of  the  former  opening  directly 
opposite  the  privies  and  uncovered  cesspools  of  the 
latter,  is  still  shamefully  common.  Dr.  Baker,  in 
his  report  on  Derby,  states  the  principal  faults  of 
the  courts  are  want  of  space,  a narrow  entrance, 
often  no  wider  than  an  ordinary  house  door,  want  of 
pavement,  and  numerous  filthy  privies.  Moreover, 
the  courts  and  alleys  which  contain  the  worst  de- 
scription of  houses,  or  which  are  most  objectionable 
as  to  situation,  are  sure  to  be  tenanted  by  persons 
who  are  dirty,  reckless,  and  improvident.  The 
inmates  of  courts,  by  herding  together,  countenance 
and  encourage  each  other  in  their  faults ; for  being 
alike  withdrawn  from  observation  and  the  influence 
of  good  example,  they  are  neither  shamed  out  of 
what  is  reprehensible  nor  stimulated  to  improve- 
ment." The  advantages  of  ventilation  are  so  well 
known  that  I consider  any  further  observations  will 
be  unnecessary.  In  what  way  this  can  be  best 
effected,  what  will  be  its  influence  upon  the  general 
health  of  the  inmates,  and  in  what  manner  it  has 
eradicated  and  will  prevent  many  diseases,  I shall 
explain  in  my  next  letter. 

I shall  conclude  this,  I fear,  prolix  communi- 
cation with  an  interesting  extract  from  the 
“ Report  on  the  condition  of  the  residences 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  town  of  Leeds, 
by  Robert  Baker,  Esq."  He  says  “ One  cannot 
but  notice  the  moral  and  social,  as  well  as  physical 
effect,  which  an  attention  to  the  architecture  and 
order  of  cottage  houses,  and  the  good  arrangement 
ot  the  streets,  has  upon  the  health  and  habits  of  the 
people.  In  the  Bank  in  Leeds,  a part  of  the  East 
Ward,  in  which  there  is  every  variation  of  size  and 
order  of  cottage  dwellings,  there  is  a large  popula- 
tion, located  under  a good  landlord,  who  has 
erected  his  houses  upon  a good  plan,  with  a due 
regard  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  his  ten- 
antry/with a due  share  of  out-houses  and  other  ac- 
commodation, and  with  streets  well  paved  and 
sewered  ; he  has  very  rarely  any  houses  to  let. 
The  whole  estate  hears  upon  the  face  of  it  comfort 
and  enjoyment.  Every  house  is  clean  and  neat, 
and  tenanted  by  a respectable  occupier.  This 
landlord  can  have  a selection  of  tenants,  who  ac- 
count it  a favour  to  obtain  one  of  his  houses,  and 
his  rents  are  regularly  paid,  almost  to  a farthing. 
There  are  no  violations  of  decency  to  be  seen  here, 
and  no  disturbances  or  assemblies  of  Sabbath- 
breakers  : whilst  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  same  ward,  with  effective  means  of 
drainage  and  pavement,  are  to  be  found  houses 
occupied  by  tenants  shadowed  down  through  every 
grade.  Here,  with  the  walls  un whitewashed  for 
years,  black  with  the  smoke  of  foul  chimneys 
without  water,  with  corded  bedstocks  for  beds,  and 
sacking  for  bedclothing,  with  floors  unwashed  for 
year  to  year,  without  out-offices,  and  with  incomes 
of  a few  shillings  a week,  derived  from  the  labour 
of  half-starved  children,  or  the  more  precarious 
earnings  of  casual  employment,  are  to  be  found 
within  what  seem  the  dross  of  society,  but  are 
human  beings  withal,  existing  from  hour  to  hour, 
under  every  form  of  privation  and  distress."  These 
observations  will,  I think,  confirm  the  truth  of  my 
opinion,  that  whilst  superior  tenements  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  poorer  classes  would  be 
remunerative  to  the  philanthropist  or  the  builder 
who  might  undertake  the  same  as  a speculation! 
they  would  be  materially  beneficial  to  the  social  and 
moral  condition  and  habits  of  the  poor. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  their  houses,  I 
will  next  week  make  some  observations  regarding 
the  want  of  water,  as  a necessary  to  cleanliness  ; 
privies,  drainage,  paving,  &c.  ; and  beg  to  remain, 
dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Abraham  Booth,  Chemical  Engineer,  &c. 

2,  Upper  St.  Martin’s-lane,  June  28,  1843. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I refrained  from  making  any  remark  last 
-week  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  letter  (in- 
serted in  your  twentieth  Number,  p.  347),  because 
I wished  to  see  whether  the  paper  Mr.  B.  refers 
me  to  appeared  in  your  last ; the  paper  not  being 
inserted,  I beg  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  B.’s  pretensions,  on  which  subject  I do  not 
entertain  a doubt  that  I shall  be  able  to  convince 
your  readers,  including  even  Mr.  B.  himself,  that 
he  is  at  the  best  a very  mistaken  man  in  his  notions, 
that  he  can  warm  and  ventilate  a building  better 
than  any  man  existing,  either  here  or  on  the  Conti- 
nent” (see  his  letter,  No.  14,  p.  167) ; on  the  con- 
trary, I will  shew  that  the  “ forty  years’  ” study  of 
that  gentleman  “ in  every  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy ” (No.  20,  p.  247),  aided  by  his  ardent 
desire  to  distinguish  himself  in  this  branch  of 
science,  has  been  completely  thrown  away,  as  I am 
able,  notwithstanding  my  alleged  incompetency 
to  judge  such  questions  (see  Mr.  B.,  No.  20, 
p.  248),  to  produce  much  greater  effects  in  warming 
and  ventilation,  with  the  same  amount  of  fuel,  than 
Mr.  B.,  by  his  own  shewing,  can  ; I will  not  pre- 
sume so  far  as  to  say  that  nothing  can  go  beyond 
the  system  which  I advocate,  but  this  I will  say,  that 
it  throws  the  “ gem”  completely  in  the  shade,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

In  his  last,  Mr.  Bernhardt  furnishes  something 
like  data  to  compare  and  reason  upon,  by  giv- 
ing us  a case  (No.  20,  p.  247),  where  his  system 
was  applied,  with  a calculation  of  the  effect 
produced,  and  asks  me  whether  I consider  it  eco- 
nomical, where  1,500,000  cubic  feet  of  air  passed 
in  twenty-four  hours  through  a space  equal  to 
55,000  cubic  feet,  at  an  expense  of  fuel  of  3£ 
bushels  of  coke  or  coal,  the  said  air  being  raised  from 
(I  assume)  30°,  and  that  in  the  space  being  main- 
tained at  65°,  would  I consider  that  economical  ? 

1 answer  no,  for  I will  undertake  to  produce,  with 
the  same  amount  of  fuel,  eight  times  that  effect ; 
and  I will  undertake  to  shew  any  the  humblest 
mechanic,  how  he  may  do  the  same  thing  after  a 
study  of  less  than  “forty”  hours,  and  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  “ natural  philosophy  ” 
whatever  ; and  I do  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employers,  that  practical  men  will  give  this  much- 
neglected  subject  more  of  their  attention. 

We  can  therefore  spare  Mr.  Bernhardt  the 
trouble  of  explaining  his  system,  if  the  above  is  all 
the  effect  he  is  able  to  produce  with  the  above 
amount  of  fuel.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  erecting 
the  apparatus  in  the  first  instance,  an  important 
item  to  be  considered,  I can  state  that  in  a large 
building  where  Mr.  Bernhardt  was  employed  to 
put  up  his  patent  machinery  to  warm  and  ventilate, 
he  charged  400/. ; on  the  system  I advocate,  250/. 
would  have  sufficed,  and  would  have  been  worked 
in  this  instance  even  more  economically  than  the 
rate  before  stated. 

There  is  a statement  of  Mr.  B.’s  that  appears  to 
me,  too,  to  require  some  explanation ; he  states,  that 
his  plan  of  warming  and  ventilation  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a patent,  and  yet  states,  that  his  plan 
is  a secret  (No.  20,  p.  248,  and  No.  16,  p.  200), 
and,  moreover,  that  that  was  the  reason  why  he  re- 
fused to  give  full  information  of  his  system,  to  the 
committee  of  inquiry,  & c.  in  1836.  Now,  Sir, 
that  which  has  become  the  subject  of  a patent,  can- 
not be  a secret ; for  the  main  condition  on  which  a 
patent  is  granted  is,  “ that  he  (the  patentee)  shall 
disclose  his  secret  fully  and  without  any  reserva- 
tion” (see  Judge  Buller,  in  Rex.  v.  Arkwright)  in 
his  specification  ; if  Mr.  B.  has  done  this,  there  is 
no  secret ; if  he  has  not,  he  has  defrauded  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  patent  is  void  in  law, 

I have  before  stated  my  opinion,  that  in  cases  like 
the  present,  the  evidence  even  of  distinguished  men 
of  science  ought  not  to  be  accepted  as  a proof  of 
such  pretensions  without  principles  and  facts,  be- 
cause we  are  furnished  with  no  means  of  judging 
whether  they  may  not  have  been  deceived,  as  we 
know  very  many  have  been;  for  example,  there  is 
Mr.  Perkins’s  plan  of  warming  and  ventilating  by 
the  circulation  of  hot  water  in  pipes ; many  large 
buildings  have  been  disfigured  on  this  plan,  and  its 
advocates  tell  us  nothing  can  be  more  perfect,  and 
the  scientific  gents,  give  their  testimony  as  to  the 
effects  produced ; Mr.  Richardson’s  book  which 
describes  the  application  of  it  to  many  important 
buildings,  among  which  are  the  British  Museum, 
the  Register  Office  at  Edinburgh,  the  new  Justiciary 
court  at  the  same  place,  Mr.  Caddel's  also  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  Soane  Museum,  London,  and  some 
others.  All  are  said  to  give  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion, but  among  these  testimonials  there  is  one  from 
a gentleman,  whose  opinion  upon  points  he  under- 
stands all  will  defer  to,  I mean  Dr.  Andrew  Combe, 
of  Edinburgh.  I will  place  his  opinion  on  the  hot- 
water  plan  in  juxta-position  with  that  of  Dr.  Grant, 
or  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  (Builder,  No.  16,  p.  200). 
Dr.  Combe  says,  “ X was  not  less  struck  with  the 


total  absence  of  the  empyreumatic  odour  and  parched 
dryness,  so  generally  characteristic  of  heated  air  ” 
(Richardson  on  Ventilation,  p.  40,  V eale  183/, 
and  in  Dr.  Combe’s  work  on  preservation  of  health, 
Chapter  on  Ventilation).  Now  for  Dr.  Grant, 
“ the  feeling  of  warmth  add  dryness  is  particularly 
agreeable,  and  from  your  (Mr.  Bernhardt's)  simple, 
but  excellent  plan,  &c.  &c.”  But  as  Mr.  Bern- 
hardt appears  to  have  a great  veneration  for  the 
testimony  of  philosophical  professors,  I will  just 
add  the  testimony  of  one  who  I am  inclined  to  think 
all  will  admit  to  be  deserving  of  attention,  from  his 
great  attainments  in,  and  knowledge  of, practical  sub- 
jects of  this  nature,  I mean  Dr.  Ure.  About  the  year 
1836,  Mr.  Bernhardt  was  employed  to  warm 
and  ventilate  the  New  Custom-house ; in  a short 
time  the  clerks  and  others  employed  there,  began 
to  complain  of  a general  loss  of  health,  and  Di 


Through  the  munificence  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  a neat  and  elegant  church  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  erected  during  the  summer  in  the 
rural  and  pleasant  village  of  Bothamsall,  situate  in 
the  centre  of  what  is  called  the  “ Dukeries,”  on  the 
outskirts  of  both  Clumber  and  Thoresby  Parks. — 
Hull  Packet. 

The  Marchioness  of  Bath  is  about  to  rebuild  the 
parish  church  of  Horningsham,  near  Warminster, 
which  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
a heap  of  ruins,  on  the  same  site,  but  upon  a much 
larger  scale,  at  an  outlay  of  about  3,000/. 

A stout  Irish  labourer  undertook  one  day  for  a 
wager  to  carry  a brother  hodman  and  Milesian  to 
the  top  of  a long  splicing  of  ladders,  and  land  him 
safely  on  the  uppermost  scaffold,  as  he  would  a load 
of  bricks.  This  he  accomplished,  though  not 
without  considerable  difficulty.  A colloquy  ensued 


Ure  was  employed  to  report  on  the  subject  to  a aj.  top  of  the  scaffold,  Patrick,  the  bearer, 

committee;  which  report  will  be  found  in  vol.  xxyn. 

Mechanics'  Magazine;  he  touched  on  the  subject 
again  in  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 

June  16th,  1836  (see  Mechanics'  Magazine,  vol. 
xxvii.  p.  12) ; well,  let  us  see  what  Dr.  Ure  says 
of  the  “ agreeable  dryness ” which  seems  to  cha- 
racterize Mr.  Bernhardt’s  system.  He  says,  “ The 
leading  characteristics  of  the  air  in  these  two  rooms 
is  its  dryness  and  disagreeable  smell,”  * * 

similar  conditions,  though  on  a Smaller  scale,  exist 
in  what  is  called  the  bell  or  cockle  apparatus  for 
heating  the  long-room  and  examiner  s apartment  in 
the  Custom-house;  the  effects  of  the  dryness  are 
thus  described : “ A sense  of  tension,  of  fulness  in 
the  head,  with  occasional  flushings  of  the  counte- 
nance, throbbing  of  the  temples,  vertigo,  &c.  &c.  ; 
the  sensations  in  the  head  occasionally  rise  to  such 
a height,  notwithstanding  the  most  temperate  regi- 
men of  life,  as  to  require  cupping,  and  at  other 
times  depletory  remedies;”  and,  adds  he,  “ the 
sameness  of  the  above  ailments,  in  upwards  of  one 
hundred  gentlemen,  at  very  various  periods  of  life, 
and  of  various  temperaments,  indicates  clearly  a 
sameness  of  cause.”  I can  produce  more  cases 
similar  to  this  if  required,  but  I think  this  pretty 
conclusive;  and  I think,  Sir,  your  readers,  will 
readily  see  why  Mr.  Bernhardt  had  so  little  to 
do  with  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  best  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  1836,  and  will  congratulate 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  that  the  experiment 
was  tried  on  a more  subordinate  part  of  the  public 
service.  I have  now  done  with  Mr.  Bernhardt  and 
his  “ Gem,”  and  trust  that  he,  as  well  as  your  other 
readers,  will  give  me  credit  for  being  influenced  by 
no  personal  motive,  having  never  seen  or  spoken 
to,  or  had  any  communication  whatever  with  him 
on  any  occasion ; but  being  desirous  that  this  sub- 
ject should  be  better  understood  than  it  now  is, 

I throw  in  my  mite  to  the  treasury. 

I will,  as  my  time  allows,  send  you  a description 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  warming  and  ven- 
tilating large  buildings  efficiently  and  economically, 
inviting  discussion  from  the  “ natural  philosophers.” 

I remain,  Sir,  respectfully, 

George  Spencer,  Engineer  Draftsman. 

5,  Hungerford-street,  Charing  Cross. 

4th  July,  1843. 


Building  Memorabilia. — We  recollect  to 
have  heard  it  noted  that  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Brunswick  theatre  by  the  falling  in  of  the  iron  roof, 
and  when  Captain  Smith  (familiarly  known  by  the 
soubriquet  of  “ Boatswain  Smith”),  thought  to 
purge  the  site  of  its  abomination  by  building  a 
chapel  upon  it,  instituting  prayers  to  be  said  morn- 
ing and  evening  by  the  workmen  before  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  labours.  Some  one  passing  by 
discovered  an  Irish  labourer  of  his  acquaintance 
kneeling  down  at  prayers,  with  whom  he  chose  to 
remonstrate,  observing  that  he  was  surprised  to  find 
him  joining  in  prayers  with  heretics.  Pat,  it  is  said, 
scratched  his  head  for  a moment,  which  elicited 
this  reply,  “ Arrah,  honey,  be  quiet  with  you  now  ; 
it’s  asier  work  than  claning  bricks.” 

Near  to  Harrow-on-the-Hill  stands  a house 
memorable  for  its  association  with  an  event  tending 
to  shew  in  the  most  forcible  manner  the  folly  of  all 
that  provision  for  our  own  security  which  fatalism 
and  its  doctrines  would  lead  us  into.  A gentleman 
had  lost  his  life  by  falling  down  a flight  of  stairs, 
upon  which  his  surviving  friend,  about  to  build, 
remarked  that  he  would  take  pretty  good  precau- 
tions against  a similar  accident,  and  accordingly 
planned  and  erected  his  dwelling  of  one  story  only, 
without  step  or  stair  about  it.  The  house-warming 
came,  and  a merry-making,  when  lo  ! in  the  height 
of  his  mirth,  and,  as  one  may  conceive,  in  the  flush 
of  his  fancied  security,  leaping  over  a hedge  or 
fence  (the  boundary  of  his  garden),  one  stumble 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  and,  like  the  friend  he 
had  resolved  not  to  follow,  there  he  lay  with  a 
broken  neck ! 


rejoicing  in  the  performance  of  his  feat,  when  he 
who  was  the  loser  of  the  wager,  with  the  most  un- 
conscious simplicity  replied,  “ Fakes,  now,  it’s 
true  you’ve  won,  my  jewel,  but  I was  in  grate 
hopes  of  the  contrary  at  the  seventh  story ; I 
thought  to  have  given  you  one  shog  of  the  hod  and 
to  have  settled  it,  but  I couldn’t  find  in  my  heart 
to  chate  you  of  a bargin.” 

Poor  Whitnell,  the  architect  of  the  Brunswick 
theatre,  never  recovered,  or  enjoyed  confidence  in 
himself,  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  falling  in  of  the 
roof.  He  had  great  natural  talent  and  genius  ; he 
was  an  architect  born,  but  wanted  the  “ tact  ” to 
throw  blame  or  responsibility  on  others,  as  it  was  in 
this  case  all  fell  upon  himself.  A friend  of  ours 
conversing  with  him  a little  while  before  his  death, 
and  observing  his  depression  of  spirits,  tried  to  rally 
him  out  of  it — “ You  should  not  suffer  this  cala- 
mity,” said  our  friend,  “ to  bear  you  down,  it  lias 
no  right,  it  is  not  just,  it  is  not  reasonable  that  it 
should  do  so.”  The  broken-hearted  man’s  signifi- 
cant reply  was  “ Aye — but  it  does.”  In  a few 
months  after  he  was  laid  in  his  grave. 

The  numerous  workmen  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  College  have  not  been  forgotten  in  the 
rejoicings  consequent  on  its  auspicious  opening. 
Last  Friday  evening  they  were  regaled  by  the 
Directors  with  an  excellent  dinner  of  roast  beef, 
plum  pudding,  &c.,  in  the  large  School  Room,  as  a 
reward  for  their  uniform  good  conduct  during  the 
period  of  its  execution.  Just  before  dinner  com- 
menced, they  were  addressed  in  an  excellent  speech 
by  Fenton  Hort,  Esq.  Mr.  H.  said  he  and  his 
brother  Directors  were  much  gratified  with  the 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  their  high  opinion  of 
Mr.  Davis,  the  contractor,  as  a scientific,  consci- 
entious builder.  The  Directors  having  left  the  room 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  workmen,  Mr.  Davis 
was  called  upon  to  preside ; he  was  assisted  by  the 
masters  of  the  different  branches,  and  after  appro- 
priate grace  had  been  sung,  they  proceeded  to  en- 
joy themselves  on  the  good  provision  laid  before 
them.  After  all  had  been  well  regaled,  and  the 
cloth  was  removed,  Mr.  Davis  rose  and  made  a 
very  appropriate  speech,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the 
generous  and  handsome  manner  in  which  the  Di- 
rectors had  shewn  their  good  opinion  of  the  pru- 
dence with  which  the  workmen  had  conducted 
themselves  during  the  progress  of  the  building  ; he 
then  feelingly  alluded  to  the  good  cause  the  Di- 
rectors had  in  view  in  erecting  the  noble  edifice; 
after  some  other  seasonable  remarks,  he  heartily 
wished  them  success  in  their  new  undertaking. 
The  health  of  the  Directors  was  then  drank  with 
three  times  three  and  the  Kentish  fire.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Parsonage  and  Mr. 
Greenland  also  made  appropriate  speeches,  and 
joined  in  expressing  their  thanks  to  the  workmen 
as  a body  of  steady,  sober,  industrious,  well  behaved 
men ; adding  that  they  had  never  during  their  ex- 
perience met  with  any  more  deserving  of  their 
praise.  It  was  also  proposed  and  agreed  upon  by 
the  different  masters,  that  a dinner  should  be  given 
at  their  expense  the  following  evening,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  On  each  occasion,  great  satis- 
faction was  manifested  by  the  men,  who  numbered 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  — Cheltenham 
Journal. 

On  Saturday  last  a small  iron  steam-boat  arrived 
in  Stirling,  on  its  passage  from  Glasgow  to  Loch 
Katrine,  on  which  it  is  intended  to  ply  during  the 
summer  months.  It  is  only  about  six  tons  in 
weight,  engines  and  all,  has  no  deck,  nor  any  part 
of  it  covered  in  except  the  engine,  which  is  of  six- 
horse  power. 

The  Queen  Dowager  has  contributed  20/.  to  the 
fund  for  the  building  of  a parsonage-house  and 
schools  in  connection  with  St.  Peter’s,  Coventry, 
and  has  also  given  10/.  for  the  erection  of  an  infant 
school  at  Erdington,  Warwickshire. 

Above  fifty  thousand  labourers  are  now  employed 
in  constructing  a railway  from  St.  Petersburgh  to 
Moscow,  nearly  500  miles,  which  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  two  years. 
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A most  important  movement  is  about  being 
ide  in  building  matters,  which  it  would  be 
;11  for  our  readers  and  a large  class  of  our 
low-countrvmcn  to  look  on  with  a scruti- 
zing  and  a calculating  eye.  We  do  not  pre- 
id  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  we  could 
nost  venture  to  predict  that  a mania  is  about 
set  in  for  building  societies;  and,  though  it 
iv  be  urged  that  “ it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
body  good,"’  and  that  the  good  may  possibly 
w direct  into  the  hands  of  the  builders,  yet 
: are  sure  that  the  patriotism  of  our  class  is 
t at  so  low  an  ebb  as  to  wish  to  reap  profit 
the  loss  or  the  delusions  of  any  section  of 
iir  fellow-countrymen.  We  have  no  fear 
■building  societies  rightly  constituted;  but 
look  with  suspicion  upon  all  those  where 
fficking  in  shares  is  so  much  encouraged, 
d where  a sort  of  “ Derby  rafllc”  is  set  on 
>t,  with  its  one  or  two  grand  prizes  and  a 
ndred  blanks;  or  where  the  cunning  and 
j scheming  make  up  “their  book,”  and  fat- 
i upon  premiums  for  preference,  which  the 
iguine  aspirant  is  induced  to  give,  to  secure 
early  possession  of  his  freehold.  It  is 
rays  thus  with  every  thing  good — it  is  liable 
abuse,  and  will  be  abused.  Against  this  we 
rn  our  countrymen.  Prudence  is  one  of  the 
rdinal  virtues;  but,  while  we  say  prudence, 
would  not,  on  the  other  hand,  run  into 
udity, — timidity  and  temerity  arc  the  wide 
:remes.  Numerous  building  societies  are 
w on  foot,  proccedingupon  a principle  farad- 
iced  from  the  simple  usage  of  the  building 
ibs  of  our  acquaintance  of  late  years, — pro- 
ving, in  fact,  upon  a great,  and,  we  say  it 
iously,  a grand  principle, — a grand  prin- 
>lc,  in  our  estimation,  for  the  good  of  the 
nmonwealth. 

We  have  before  us  the  prospectus  of  a 
EKHOI.D  Assun ANC  E COMPANY  which  We 
ill  not  trespass  upon  our  readers  to  reprint 
;ire,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  transfer- 
gfrom  it  to  our  pages  the  Goi.den  Maxim, 
,ve  may  so  call  it,  which  is  embraced  in  the 
•ond  paragraph : — 

Dne  extension  of  the  Life  Assurance  principle — 
Qost  obvious  one — is  the  securing  to  the  tenant 
ultimate  freehold  of  the  property  for  which  for 
jeriod  of  years,  or  from  year  to  year,  lie  has  cn- 
led  to  pay  an  annual  consideration ; and  thus 
bling  him  to  look  forward  to  the  absolute  pos- 
tion of  an  unburthened  property,  wliich  he  may 
j.ueath  to  his  children. 

This  is  it! — give  us  the  thoroughly  equitable 
hciplc  of  a well-calculated  Life  Assurance, 
li  we  will  hazard  our  lives  for  it  that  the 
litalist  who  presides  over  such  an  Institu- 
j>,  as  well  as  the  assurers  who  seek  its  pro- 
lion, will  each  reap  their  rich  and  well- 
Ifited  reward. 

.et  us  state  a case.  The  industrious  thriv- 
( tenant  of  a small  holding,  say  a house  of 
l value  of  300/.,  for  which  he  pays  a rent 
jl20/.  to  25/.,  is  desirous  of  retaining  the 
]t  and  tenement  in  which  he  is  sowing  the 
Ids  of  a permanent  connexion. — his  landlord 
lies  the  freehold  at  les9  to  his  mind  than 
>300/.  in  possession — and  is  willing  to  part 
i it  to  his  tenant  for  the  sum  stated.  The 
|i£ual  Assurance  Society  will  for  the  annual 
liment  of  22/.  1CL.  per  annum,  on  a life  of 


thirty,  become  the  mortgagees  of  the  property, 
so  that  the  freehold  rests  at  once  in  the  in- 
surer, and  reverts  to  his  family  clear  of  all 
incumbrance  at  his  death.  Wc  can  imagine 
nothing  more  attractive  to  the  man  of  thrift 
and  foresight,  or  any  thing  calculated  to  en- 
list the  sympathies  and  interest  of  his  family, 
or  to  stimulate  to  greater  exertion. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  a friend  to  this 
plan — that  the  best  interests  of  “ Old  Eno- 
i.and”  are  enlisted  in  it.  Small  freeholds  are 
the  mainstay  of  England’s  greatness — and  bv 
a plan  like  this  you  encourage  to  such  a state 
of  things — you  once  more  make  it  the  pride 
and  the  privilege  of  an  Englishman  to  pos- 
sess and  be  prepared  to  defend  his  hearth  and 
his  home. 

Be  it  understood,  that  the  plan  is  applicable 
alike  to  freehold  plots,  small  farms,  and  to 
houses  and  tenements.  We  have  a captivating 
plan  in  our  view, but  wc  must  not,  while  wc  com- 
ment on  bond  fide  propositions,  intimate  any 
schemes  of  our  own.  There  is,  however,  and 
in  due  time  we  have  to  propound  it,  something, 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  matter  we  have 
pointed  out,  forcibly  attractive  to  every  as- 
pirant to  the  possession  of  the  beau-ideal  of  an 
Englishman’s  home,  be  his  station  never  so 
humble  or  lowly. 


MODEL  OF  ST.  PETER’S,  ROME. 

In  our  sixteenth  number  we  gave,  in  con- 
junction with  an  exterior  and  interior  view  of 
that  almost  immortal  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  a 
cursory  description  of  the  model  which  was 
then  and  is  still  exhibiting  in  Pall  Mall.  In 
returning  to  the  matter,  as  we  may  in  justice 
do,  for  the  sake  of  enlargement  on  our  former 
notice,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
who  may  not  have  seen  that  notice,  we  are 
desirous  of  offering  some  observations  on  the 
subject  of  models  generally,  and  on  the  spirit 
with  which  they  should  be  examined  and 
inspected. 

Before  wc  enter  upon  this  part  of  our  task, 
however,  wc  may  let  our  readers  into  the  secret, 
that  this  model,  whatever  it  may  be  in  priority 
of  beautiful  and  minute  description,  accuracy  of 
finish,  and  careful  detail,  it  is  not  first  in  the 
date  of  execution  perhaps  by  many,  many  times. 
There  is  a model  now  preserved  in  the  church 
itself,  and  this  model  is  in  itself  a building; 
it  was  made  by  one  Labacco,  under  the  cele- 
brated architect,  San  Gallo,  and  is  stated  to 
have  cost  upwards  of  4,000  crowns,  a large 
sum  for  Rome,  and  in  those  days — that  is  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Considerable  time, 
wc  dare  say,  was  spent  upon  this  model ; not  so 
however  with  a subsequent  one,  made  under 
the  direction  of  that  glorious  and  disinterested 
sovereign  in  his  art,  Michael  Angelo,  who 
undertook  his  work  in  the  direction  of  that 
great  structure  without  pay,  and  received  none, 
it  being  sufficient  for  his  ambition  that  he 
should  work,  ns  he  said,  for  the  “glory  of 
God”  alone;  this  model,  however,  was  made, 
we  arc  told,  in  fifteen  days,  at  an  expense  of 
twenty-five  crowns,  but  wc  apprehend  it  could 
only  have  been  roughly  executed,  and  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  shewing  the  alterations  which 
Michael  Angelo  proposed  to  make  in  the 
original  design,  now  that  he  had  succeeded  to 
the  direction  of  the  structure.  Talking  of 
succession,  and  quoting  the  names  of  San 
Gallo  and  Michael  Angelo,  leads  one  involun- 
tarily to  the  consideration  of  the  vastness  of  that 
edifice  of  which  they,  with  several  other  men  of 
great  fame,  were  the  architects,  and  who,  with 
several  other  popes  before  and  in  succession, 
were  the  patrons  and  projectors,  of  that  edifice 
which  cost  Rome’s  treasury,  from  first  to  last, 
without  the  alterations,  nearly  two  million 
pounds  sterling. 

And  it  is  necessary  to  take  all  these  things 
into  consideration  before  or  while  we  look  at 
models  such  as  this.  Considerations  of  this 
class  are  the  lights  through  which,  and  the 
oints  of  view  from  whence,  observation  should 
e made  of  models  of  great  structures.  To 
be  sure  we  may  marvel  at  the  extent  of  labour 


which  this  elaborate  work  of  art  reveals.  We 
may  walk  round  and  feast  the  eye  with  inqui- 
sitive familiarity  into  each  feature;  bring  the 
little  organ  of  vision  into  immediate  contact 
with  each  column,  and  that  superb  row  of 
columns  of  which  there  are  some  two  hundred 
and  sixty!  forming  the  mere  colonnade  of  this 
colossal  temple!  Yes,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
columns,  each  of  five  feet  diameter  and  forty 
feet  high,  forming  the  cortile  or  mere  boun- 
dary of  an  entrance  court  to  the  cathedral  ; 
these  wc  may  scan  over  with  as  much  of  facility 
as  wc  would  bring  to  the  examination  of  the 
veriest  toy  or  plaything ; but  if  we  so  scan  and 
so  consider  this  extraordinary  work  as  to  tako 
no  more  into  account  than  that  which  reveals 
itselt  in  the  ingenuity  and  handicraft  skill  of 
the  artist — if  we  extend  our  consideration  no 
farther  than  to  think  of  the  fifteen  years 
patient  labour  of  poor  Gambassine — of  the 
mass  of  maple-tree  wood  which  he  has  con- 
sumed, and  the  aggregations  of  ivory  statues 
that  surmount  this  model  in  faithful  resem- 
blance of  the  colossal  originals  in  marble — if 
these  and  considerations  such  as  these  alone 
influence  us,  if  a feeling  does  not  possess  usr 
ot  active  reverence  for  the  thing  portrayed, 
and  of  active  reference  to  it,  if  we  cannot  ab- 
stract ourselves  from  the  wonders  of  the 
model  to  dwell  upon  those  indefinable  wonders 
of  the  modki.t.ed,  then  it  were  but  ill-be- 
stowed labour  and  a waste  of  good  time  and 
money  (though  but  a shilling)  that  led  a mind 
of  this  calibre  to  disparage  a great  conception 
by  its  empty  and  petty  inappreciability. 

It  is  hard,  however,  to  look  upon  a thing 
and  get  it  into  your  head  that  it  looks  upon 
and  frowns  upon  you.  Although  this  model 
occupies  a large  space  and  absorbs  for  itself 
the  fair  central  area  of  an  exhibition-room, 
vet  so  immense  is  the  thing  represented,  that 
the  representation,  large  as  it  is  in  the  gross 
and  multitudinous  as  in  the  details,  still  it  is  in 
detail  minute  to  almost  microscopic  littleness — 
and  this  was  unavoidable.  We  pictured  to 
ourselves  before  we  went  to  visit  this  exhibi- 
tion what  that  mountain  of  masonry  might 
be  in  a model  of  any  such  capacity  that  man 
might  transport  from  the  eternal  citv  to  this, 
and  we  were  prepared  for  much  of  disappoint- 
ment ; but  having  also  aided  ourselves  bv  refer- 
ence, as  we  have  said,  to  the  vast  original,  wo 
were  prepared  to  turn  off  in  sudden  indignancy 
if  such  caricature  as  we  thought  a peep-show 
model  would  make  of  it  were  here  in  anywise 
perpetrated ; the  fidelity,  the  accuracy,  the 
beauty,  the  chasteness  of  the  modelling,  tho 
ingenuity  of  contrivance,  and  all  were  such, 
however,  as,  conjoined,  with  our  impressions 
and  upraised  ideas,  suffered  in  us  no  repulse — 
the  constituents  of  the  admirable  were  here  in 
such  good  measure  and  propriety,  as  to  satiate 
our  best  desires,  and  fully  to  quell  our  most 
zealous  misgivings.  Our  admiration  of  tho 
artist  was  the  scena,  or  the  media  which  aided 
to  the  transposition  of  his  work  into  the  full 
breadth  of  the  great  original ; there  was  no  vio- 
lence done  to  the  mind — nothing  to  hinder  its 
making  its  own  diorama,  and  investing  the 
model  with  a dignity  and  efficiency  which  the 
fitting  contemplation  of  the  design  of  St. 
Peter’s  requires. 

The  architect,  the  artist,  and  the  artificer, 
all  having  a taste  for,  or  engaged  in,  fino 
building,  should  see  this  model  if  possible; 
but  let  them  go  warmed  up,  as  we  say,  with 
right  feeling  as  to  the  original,  or  at  least 
when  they  get  there,  let  them  sit  in  quiet  con- 
templation until  a scale  has  been  set  up  in  the 
mind  suited  to  the  admeasurement  of  the 
structure.  The  model  is  one  hundredth  of 
the  life  size.  Let  the  best  powers  of  the  cy- 
phercr  be  applied  to  it ; and  when  he  looks  at 
this  diminutive  and  that  diminutive,  this  rela- 
tively large,  and  that  carrying  his  eye  upwards 
to  the  great  dome,  great  even  in  the  model, 
let  him  consider  what  this  hundredfold  ex- 
pansion would  bring  him  to — an  hundredfold 
larger,  loftier,  nobler,  richer,  so  much  tho 
more  superb  and  commanding — nay,  in  9ome 
of  its  attributes  followingthe  law  of  physics — 
in  lines  lineal  one  hundred  times  longer,  in 
superficies  and  in  facial  breadth  as  the  squares, 
or  ten  thousand  to  one;  but  in  the  solid, 
ponderous  majesty  of  the  great  original  to  the 
still  wonderful  model,  as  the  cube  or  one  mil- 
lion to  one  ! Let  the  builder  so  view  it,  and 
he  will  have  gained  something  of  an  adequato 
conception  of  the  great  St.  Peter’s.  And,  by 
| way  of  further  assistance  to  his  mind,  let  him 
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read  attentively  the  lines  with  which  we  con- 
clude from  the  hand  of  our  noble  poet,  By- 
ron : — 

cun. 

But  lo  ! the  dome — the  vast  and  wondrous  dome, 
To  which  Diana’s  marvel  was  a cell — 

Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr’s  tomb  ! 

I have  beheld  the  Ephesian’s  miracle — 

Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hy?ena  and  the  jackal  in  their  shade  ; 

I have  beheld  Sophia’s  bright  roofs  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i’  the  sun,  and  have  sur- 
vey’d 

Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem 
pray’d  ; 

CLIV. 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 

Standest  alone — with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 

Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  lie 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be, 

Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled, 

Of  a sublimer  aspect  ? Majesty, 

Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  arc 
aisled 

In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

CLV. 

Enter  : its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 

And  why  ? it  is  not  lessen’d  ; but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 

Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality  ; and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  refined, 

See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now, 

His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 

CL  VI. 

Thou  movest — but  increasing  with  the  advance, 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth 
rise, 

Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance ; 

Vastness  which  grows — but  grows  to  harmonize — 
All  musical  in  its  immensities  ; 

Rich  marbles — richer  painting-— shrines  where 
flame 

The  lamps  of  gold — and  haughty  dome  which 
vies 

In  air  with  Earth’s  chief  structures,  though  their 
frame 

Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground — and  this  the  clouds 
must  claim. 

CLV1I. 

Thou  seest  not  all ; but  piecemeal  thou  must 
break, 

To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole  ; 

And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make, 

That  ask  the  eye — so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part, 

The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 

CLVIII. 

Not  by  its  fault — but  thine  : Our  outward  sense 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp — and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression  ; even  so  this 
Outshining  and  o'erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and,  greatest  of  the  great, 
Defies  at  first  our  Nature’s  littleness, 

Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate. 
CLIX. 

Then  pause,  and  be  enlightened  ; there  is  more 
In  such  a survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  raise 
"What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could 
plan  ; 

The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  man 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conceptions 
can. 


An  excellent  opportunity  for  opening  the  area 
around  St.  Paul’s  is  now  revealed  by  that  created 
by  taking  down  the  premises  in  Paternoster-row 
belonging  to  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  frontage  is  laid  open, 
but,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  being  rebuilt  upon  with  all 
that  expedition  for  which  the  London  builder  is  so 
remarkable. 

The  architects  and  builders  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  country  generally,  may  expect  an  increase 
of  employment  from  the  long  deferred  ripening  of 
the  labours  of  the  charity  commission.  Several  of 
the  alms-houses  now  building  about  the  country  are 
the  fruit  of  the  inquiry  of  this  commission  ; and 
we  understand  that  in  London,  or  rather  in  the 
environs,  it  will  devolve  upon  the  commission  to 
enforce  the  erection  of  very  extensive  and  complete 
piles  of  buildings  of  this  class  on  the  part  of  our 

metropolitan  charity  trusts. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATORS. 


Opportunely  enough  we  have  obtained  a 
tracing  of  the  signature  of  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill, one  of  the  principal  operators  in  a style 
of  external  decoration  cultivated  in  England 
between  the  Restoration  and  the  reign  of 
George  the  First. 

Of  this  transitory  school  Verrio  was  chief ; 
La  Fosse,  La  Guerre,  and  Thornhill  cither  his 
contemporaries  or  successors ; Yandcist,  Vo- 
gelsang, Cooper,  and  Craddock,  less  distin- 
guished practitioners.  The  long  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  prodigal  in  palatial  buildings,  lavish  of 
ornament  and  lax  in  morals,  originated  this 
mode  of  decoration  ; harmonizing  with  the  tone 
and  manners  of  his  court,  the  boudoirs  and 
saloons  of  those  minor  retreats  where  the 
Mars  of  France  delighted  to  woo  the  Venus  of 
the  hour,  were  adorned  with  scenery  from  the 
stores  of  allegorical  device  with  which  mytho- 
logy abounds,  and  subsequently  the  same  source 
furnished  subjects  for  the  principal  apartments 
of  the  palaces  in  and  near  the  French  capital  : 
in  these  efforts  the  artist  failed  not  to  invest  the 
monarch  and  his  preu,v  chevaliers  with  the 
attributes  of  Olympian  deities,  and  many  a 
favourite  belle  of  the  court  might  be  recog- 
nized in  the  semblance  of  an  attendant  Ilcbe 
on  the  pictured  Jove.  Our  second  Charles, 
untaught  by  probation,  and  presuming  upon 
the  affections  of  a people  remarkable,  in  the 
main,  for  attachment  to  royalty,  adopted  all 
the  more  sonsual  vices  of  Louis,  but  with 
coarser  appetite,  and  less  of  refinement  in  their 
gratification  ; interior  fittings,  furniture,  and 
decoration  after  the  French  manner  were 
among  the  accompaniments  of  his  tastes,  and 
Verrio  was  chosen  to  administer  to  the  latter 
in  the  department  of  painting.  Windsor 
Castle  and  Hampton  Court  afford  the  principal 
evidences  of  his  ability,  and  for  the  exercise  of 
which  he  was  munificently  paid,  nearly  seven 
thousand  pounds,  being  the  remuneration  for 
Windsor  alone ; during  the  popularity  of 
Verrio,  however,  La  Fosse  appeared,  intro- 
duced bv  his  countryman,  Monsieur  Pouget,  or 
Puget,  who  built  Montague-house,  now  the 
British  Museum,  in  1678,  and  obtained  a share 
of  noble  if  not  of  royal  patronage  ; the  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  of  the  old  building  there  (now 
in  process  of  removal)  arc  bv  this  artist.  It 
were  needless  to  speak  of  less  eminent  or  less 
appreciated  talent  of  this  particular  descrip- 
tion, and  we  proceed  at  once  to  a mention  of 
the  immediate  successor  of  Verrio,  and  his 
rival  in  whatever  of  merit  attaches  to  the  branch 
of  art  in  which  they  wrought. 

James  Thornhill,  a native  of  Weymouth, 
Dorsetshire,  descendant  of  an  old  and  respect- 
able family,  was  born  about  the  year  1677  ; 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  details  of  his 
earlier  years  or  course  of  study;  but  it  is  clear 
that  in  the  meridian  of  life  he  ranked  high  in 
the  profession  as  it  then  was.  His  principal 
works  are  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s,  one  of  the  apartments  of  Hampton 
Court,  the  altar-piece  of  All-Soul’s,  Oxford, 
the  Painted  Hall,  Greenwich-hospital,  the  hall 
at  Blenheim,  and  the  saloon  at  Moor-park, 
Hertfordshire.  The  lavish  prices  obtained  by 
his  predecessor  were,  however,  no  longer  to  be 
had,  and  it  is  recorded  by  Lord  Orford,  with 
somewhat  of  regret,  that  Thornhill  got  no 
more  than  forty  shillings  per  square  yard  for 
the  paintings  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  probably  not 
more  for  the  hall  at  Greenwich  ; and  the  very 
small  sum  of  twenty-five  shillings  per  yard  for 
the  hall  at  Blenheim.  lie  also  painted  the 
staircase  at  the  South  Sea  Company’s  house, 
and  a small  hall  there,  for  which  he  charged 
1,500/.;  but  the  company  demurred  and  suc- 
ceeded in  compelling  him  to  accept  the  same 
price  paid  for  Blenheim.  With  Mr.  Styles,  for 
whom  he  executed  the  decorations  at  Moor- 
park, he  was  more  fortunate : his  charge  of 
3,500/.  for  the  work  done  there  being  also  dis- 
puted, he,  at  the  trial  that  ensued,  brought  for- 
ward the  most  competent  persons  of  the  day  to 
prove  the  quality  and  value  of  the  paintings, 
and  the  matter  being  referred  to  arbitration,  a 
favourable  award  placed  the  sum  claimed  in 
the  hands  of  the  artist,  with  an  additional  500/. 


for  decorations  and  services  omitted  in  the 
original  charge. 

Though  Thornhill  adapted  his  talent  with  a 
view  to  success  in  the  meretricious  department 
vacated  by  Verrio,  he  had  nobler  views  of  his 
art  than  were  current  at  the  time  ; but  he  was 
a worldly-minded  man,  and  chose  what  he 
deemed  the  shortest  cut  to  wealth,  by  winning 
regard  and  employment  from  those  who  pos- 
sessed in  the  largest  degree  the  idols  of  his 
desire.  This  never  abandoned  pursuit  did  not, 
however,  prevent  his  feeling  and  lamenting  the 
general  inferiority  of  Britisli  artists,  and  he 
was  perhaps  the  first  who  proposed,  which  ho 
did  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  Lord  Halifax, 
the  institution  of  a school  of  painting;  but, 
failing  in  this,  he  established  an  academy  for 
the  purpose  at  his  own  house  under  the  piazza, 
Covent-garden;  this  was  in  1J24,  and  so  far 
successful  as  to  have  led  to  the  formation  of 
another  in  Greyhound-court,  Arundcl-street, 
conducted  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Moser,  who  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  into  which,  in  1738,  merged  all 
private  attempts  of  a similar  kind.  Thornhill 
gave  another  proof  of  love  of  his  profession 
in  the  permission  he  solicited  and  obtained  to 
copy  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  at  Hampton 
Court.  To  this  work,  which  he  accomplished 
in  duplicate,  three  years  were  devoted. 
It  was  his  intention,  we  are  told,  to  have 
published  a minute  account  of  them,  with 
studies  of  the  heads,  & c.,  but  he  relinquished 
this  part  of  his  intention.  Though  not  greatly 
past  the  prime  of  a life  most  actively  and  per- 
severingly  employed,  he  was  now  to  experience 
a period  of  suft’ering  and  disablement  from 
gout.  Thornhill  enjoyed  not  that  serene  even- 
ing of  existence  which  moderate  health  and 
ample  means  confer  ; the  latter  he  had  always 
commanded,  the  greater  blessing  was  denied, 
lie  died  at  his  seat  of  Thornhill,  near  Wey- 
mouth, in  1731,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  leav- 
ing a son  for  whom  he  had  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  serjeant  painter,  and  painter  to 
the  navy,  and  a daughter  married  to  the  cele- 
brated painter,  William  Hogarth. 

Thornhill  left  a valuable  collection  of  pic- 
tures, which  were  sold  after  his  death  $ 
amongst  these,  the  large  sot  of  his  copies  ol 
the  cartoons  realized  but  200/.  (they  are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Bedford 
family),  and  the  smallerset  scventy-five’guineas, 
rices  certainly  very  inadequate  to  the  time 
cstowed  in  producing  them. 


“BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAUGHTSMEN, "AND  PROPOSED 

“ BUILDERS’  INSTITUTE  OR  DRAWING- 

SCHOOL.” 

The  occasion  of  receiving  the  following 
letter  and  the  truly  beautiful  and  as  beautifully 
delineated  window  which  accompanied  and 
is  inserted  with  it  in  our  columns,  is  one 
which  we  take  advantage  of  to  resume  a sub- 
ject that  to  many  would  have  the  appearance 
of  being  forgotten,  hut  which  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  good  reason  in  this  place  for  having 
postponed,  or  rather  treated  quietly,  until  this 
or  a similar  opportunity  should  arise  for  giving 
the  matter  an  effective  impulse. 

We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves,  and  there 
is  no  good  in  concealing  it,  that  there  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  bulk  of  our  young  artificers,  a 
great  indisposition  to  study  and  apply  them- 
selves to  the  investigation  of  the  principles  of 
their  art.  The  empty  superficialities  of  poli- 
tics in  which  many  are  prone  to  indulge,  to 
the  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sterling  virtues  of  domestic,  social, 
and  business  life — the  giving  of  their  time  and 
mind  to  idle  and  vicious  recreation,  have  well- 
njgh  deranged  the  soundconstitutional  tempera- 
ment of  the  once  happy  industrial  class  of  this 
kingdom.  Sensual  enjoyment  and  indulgence 
threaten  to  overcome  the  intellectual  taste,  and 
men  who  have  ceased  to  entertain  a right  feel- 
ing of  self-respect  cannot  wonder  that  they 
have  lost  the  respect  of  others.  Not  that  we 
would  disparage  the  consideration  of  politics, 
but  we  would  disparage  that  consideration  of 
it  which  teaches  every  “ whipper  snapper”  to 
consider  that  it  is  less  than  a science,  and  that 
science  a most  profound  one.  There  are  men 
who  are  incompetent  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
trade  or  profession,  let  that  trade  or  profession 
be  nevertheless  of  the  simplest  kind,  who  think 
themselves  fully  qualified  to  dispute  and  dis- 
I cus9,  aye,  and  to  settle  abstruse  and  difficult 
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political  problems ; men  who  would  laugh  to 
scorn  the  pretender  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  art  or  business— whothink  that  seven  years' 
apprenticeship  mav  he  required  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  it,  and  vet  without  seven  days’  study 
of  the  science  'of  politics  think  themselves 
competent  to  solve  its  difficulties  j and  pos- 
sessed with  this  inflated  notion  of  their  own 
wisdom,  or  that  ignorant  estimate  of  the  nature 
of  the  subject  they  presume  to  handle,  arc  seen 
perpetually  spouting  with  the  usual  accompa- 
niments of  a pipe  or  cigar  and  the  swillpot, 
with  the  confidence  of  oracles  and  the  assump- 
tion of  sages.  This  state  of  tilings  we  have 
seen  and  deplored,  but  consoled  ourselves  in 
the  notion  that  it  was  more  confined  to  the 
less  intellectual  crafts  into  which  our  industrial 
sections  arc  divided,  and  wc  still  think  that  the 
building  class  is  less  bitten  with  this  mania 
than  many  others  ; but,  nevertheless,  we  arc 
constrained  to  confess  that  there  is  something 
too  much  of  it  amongst  us.  Wc  do  not  speak 
in  the  spirit  of  disappointment,  for  we  were 
aware  of  all  this,  and  have  beer,  long  aware  of 
it ; but  we  now  speak  in  the  spirit  ot  generous 
reproof.  Wc  would  awaken  our  class  from 
the  torpor  which  influences  them,  and  call  them 
in  the  warning  language  of  a friend  to  be 
aroused  immediately  from  it. 

When  we  offered,  a short  time  ago,  if  backed 
by  a sufficient  number  of  students,  to  secure 
to  them  a school  of  art  instruction,  for  draw- 
ing, mensuration,  modelling,  &c.,  we  expected 
a much  larger  number  would  have  signified 
their  readiness  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an 
institution  than  did  so — the  number  did  not 
exceed  some  twelve  or  fourteen,  or  at  any  rate 
it  never  reached  twenty,  the  number  we  pre- 
scribed to  encourage  us  to  go  on  ; notwithstand- 
ing which,  however,  wo  did  not  sloop  upon  our 
plan,  and  commenced  a series  of  inquiries  to 
enable  us  to  proceed  in  the  matter  when  called 
upon,  as  satisfactorily  for  all  parties  as  wc  could. 
We  have  a mortal  aversion  to  disturbing  or 
trenching  upon  the  interests  of  any  man  or  set  of 
men,  and  accordingly  our  first  inquiry  was  as  to 
the  parties  and  the  number  of  parties  engaged 
already  in  teaching  drawing  upon  the  system, 
or  any  thing  like  the  system  wc  had  defined 
— these  we  found,  as  we  expected,  to  be  very 
few  : there  was  Mr.  Grayson  and  Mr.  Cade, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  the  author  of  the  tract  which 
we  have  noticed  this  day  in  our  columns.  Our 
object  was  then  to  unite  these  gentlemen  in  one 
system  of  working,  if  possible,  so  as  not  to 
damage,  but  rather  to  improve  their  respective 
positions,  and  to  found,  if  necessary,  in  con- 
junction with  these  schools  as  branches,  one 
parent  or  central  superior  school.  We  were 
not  without  hopes,  either,  that  the  professions 
of  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Design  would 
have  been  evidenced  in  an  active  and  practical 
manner,  by  falling  in  with  our  suggestions  to 
promote  this  important  object ; but  in  this  we 
did  not  and  have  not  yet  succeeded.  M c 
thought  that  of  all  the  legitimate  aims  of  a 
real  school  of  design,  none  could  be  more 
self-evidently  useful  than  that  for  building- 
artificers  ; but  some  think  differently — and 
we  mav  be  wrong  ; at  any  rate,  with  the  dis- 
couragement we  met  with',  if  discouragements 
they  are  to  be  called,  and  considering  the  sea- 
son, we  resolved  to  defer  the  active  prosecution 
of  the  plan  till  nearer  the  winter  and  long 
nights,  when  the  artisans  arc  more  likely  to 
attend  to  classes  and  courses  of  study  and  in- 
struction ; but  now  we  sec  light  breaking  in 
upon  our  view,  and  so  it  is  with  those 
who  persevere  in  any  good  purpose,  and  yield 
nothing  to  despondency  or  despair. 

This  “Association  of  Architectural  Draughts- 
men ” we  hail  with  great  pleasure,  not  only  for 
tbeir  own  sakes,  and  for  the  good  which  their 
organization  is  calculated  to  produce  ; not  only 
for  the  little  service  we  may  be  able  to  do,  and 
are  disposed  and  anxious  to  do  them,  but  for 
that  good  which  they  may  do  to  their  class  in 
the  branch  of  the  working  artificer,  and  from 
which  they  may  themselves  reap  corresponding 
benefit. 

Let  them  then  prepare  themselves  for  their 
legitimate  position,  as  the  leaders  and  instruc- 
tors of  such  a parent  or  central  school.  Their 
benevolent  fund  might  be  greatly  augmented 
by  the  proceeds  from  their  course  of  teaching 
and  great  benefits  in  practical  knowledge  and 
influence  of  position  accrue  to  them  indivi- 
dually and  collectively.  We  can  only  conclude 
for  the  present  by  saying  that  we  are  their 


humble  servants  in  the  promotion  of  this  or 
anv  other  end  of  their  honest  ambition  : — 

TO  TI1E  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — It  may  not  be  known  to  you  that  a society 
exists,  called  the  “ Britisli  Association  of  Archi- 
tectural Draughtsmen,”  having  for  its  object,  by 
union  and  co-opcration,  the  providing  with  em- 
ployment those  of  its  members  who  may  require  it. 
For  this  purpose  a register  is  kept  of  those  unem- 
ployed, and  which  is  available  to  architects  who 
may  require  assistants.  Al.so,  each  member  of  the 
society  furnishes  quarterly  a drawing  of  some  exe- 
cuted architectural  subject,  which  drawings  arc 
kept  in  the  portfolios  of  the  society,  and  not  only 
form  a means  of  collecting  vast  professional  infor- 
mation, but  a sure  guide  for  architects,  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  abilities  of  the  assistants  they  may 
select.  Connected  with  the  society  we  have  also 
established  a benevolent  fund  for  assisting  those  of 
our  body  who,  through  misfortune  or  ill-health, 
may  require  it. 


We  are  induced  to  communicate  this  from  seeing 
an  article  in  No.  21  of  your  valuable  journal  on 
“ Seeking  Employment.”  We  should  be  most 
happy  to  communicate  from  time  to  time  drawings 
connected  with  architecture,  and  now  submit  one, 
shewing  one  of  the  chancel  windows  in  the  round 
church  at  Little  Maplestead,  Essex,  by  Mr.  J.  K. 
Colling,  which,  should  you  think  it  worthy  of  in- 
sertion, wc  beg  to  place  at  your  service. 

Wc  respectfully  invite  yourself,  or  any  member 
of  the  profession,  to  honour  us  with  a visit,  to 
inspect  our  drawings,  at  ony  of  our  meetings, 
which  are  held  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  No.  42,  Castle 
Street,  Holborn  (nearly  opposite  Fumival’s  Inn), 
on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  in  every  month, 
at  8 o’clock  in  the  evening. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

James  Wylsox,  lion.  Sec.,  B.A.A.D. 
28,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Hitrraturr. 

Projection  and  Artistic  Drawing,  containing 
the  Principles  of  these  useful  and  elegant 
Arts ; expressly  arranged  to  lead  amateurs, 
artists,  surveyors,  architects,  and  civil  and 
military  engineers  to  acquire  the  practice  of 
all  the  known  Systems  of  executing  the 
Me  presentation  of  Objects.  Illustrated  hy 
Thirty-nine  JPoodcuts.  Price  U. — Bkll  & 
"Wood,  Fleet-street. 

In  plancinp;  through  this  little  pamphlet,  we 
were  pleased  to  find  so  much  useful  informa- 
tion comprised  within  so  small  a compass.  In 
the  dedication  the  author  states,  “The  writer 
of  this  pamphlet  sends  it  forth  to  the  public, 
in  hopes  that  it  may  induce  individuals  who 
have  the  power,  to  take  such  measures  as  may 
be  the  means  of  leading  those  around  them  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  an  art  which  is  so  generally  em- 
ployed by  scientific  and  practical  men  in  exe- 
cuting representations  of  the  numerous  objects 
that  are  required  by  the  various  classes  of  every 
civilized  nation.” 

We  need  scarce  remind  the  readers  of  our 
periodical,  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
members  of  the  building  craft,  above  all  others, 
ought  ever  to  aim  at  unravelling  the  principles, 
and  to  acquire  the  practice  of  that  peculiar 
art,  by  which  the  numerous  and  invaluable 
representations  of  the  objects  which  they  have 
to  erect,  decorate,  and  furnish,  are  executed. 
The  greater  number  said  we ! Ought  they 
not  all  to  do  so  ? Undoubtedly,  for  when  the 
artisans  of  every  craft  can  furnish  working 
drawings  of  those  things  which  they  are  fully 
competent  to  design,  what  rapid  progress 
mav  we  not  expect  in  every  branch  of  trade, 
and  eventually  how  much  of  improvement  in 
the  public  taste. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  apt  to  inquire, 
What ! would  you  really  desire  artisans  to 
acquire  the  principles  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  the  art  of  drawing?  We  reply — When 
we  speak  of  the  principles  of  any  prac- 
tical art,  the  reader  generally  expects  to  derive 
positive  information  as  to  the  substance  or 
substances  whose  qualities  or  relations  it  is 
proposed  to  investigate  or  operate  on.  As  an 
example,  let  any  writer  desire  to  explain  the 
principles  of  optics;  here  it  will  become  requisite 
first  to  define  what  the  term  optics  signifies; 
let  us  assume  that  it  is  merely  the  scientific 
name  of  a peculiar  branch  of  study,  in  which 
the  properties  of  light  arc  investigated;  from 
this  definition  we  at  once  perceive  that  before 
we  can  become  practical  opticians,  we  must 
commence  or  attempt  to  determine  experimen- 
tally some  of  the  properties  of  that  subtle  and 
peculiar  element  which  we  term  light. 

From  this  simple  illustration  our  young 
readers  will  learn,  that  before  any  scientific 
term  can  ever  be  properly  employed,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  a number  of  individuals  direct 
their  attention  to  the  effects  produced  amongst 
or  upon  objects,  by  natural  or  artificial  causes; 
and  it  is  only  after  a great  number  of  peculiar 
facts  relating  to  some  substances  or  to  some 
branch  of  trade  or  commerce  have  been  re- 
corded, that  we  ought  to  think  of  applying  any 
distinctive  term,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  arts. 

We  say  then  to  all,  endeavour  to  unravel  the 
principles  of  that  peculiar  art  to  which  you 
are  directing  your  attention;  by  so  acting, 
you  will  prepare  yourselves  to  enter  on  and  to 
follow  out  the  practice  of  it  with  greater  case 
and  pleasure  than  you  could  otherwise  do. 

M ith  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  we 
beg  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
under  consideration  has  proceeded,  in  order 
to  lead  amateurs,  artists,  surveyors,  &c., 
to  acquire  the  practice  of  all  the  known 
systems  of  representing  objects.  “ The  Sur- 
veyor,  by  whose  skill  and  ingenuity  our  lands 
are  measured  and  their  area  computed  ; 
our  roads  designed  and  constructed ; those 
useful  channels,  which  serve  as  a communica- 
tion to  the  various  classes  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts and  counties  of  our  own  regal  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  which  are  parted  from  us  by  the 
deep  waters  of  the  ocean."  Before  these  sen- 
timents, however,  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
pressed, it  becomes  requisite  that  the  second 
class  of  useful  professors,  the  engineers,  be 
called  to  exert  their  inventive  powers ; but  we 
will  not  interrupt  the  author,  who  asks  by 


what  means  it  is  conceived  surveyors,  engi- 
neers, architects,  and  artists,  are  enabled  to 
direct  or  superintend  the  construction  and  ex- 
ecution of  their  peculiar  works?  By  this 
simple  question  he  elicits  the  well-known  fact, 
that  it  is  by  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  drawing. 

The  author  then  proceeds  in  an  ingenious 
manner  to  describe  those  circumstances  which 
have  most  probably  operated  in  leading  others 
in  bygone  days  to  devisc/ice  methods  of  draw- 
ing the  representations  of  every  inanimate  ob- 
ject, only  one  of  which  is  applicable  in  exe- 
cuting drawings  of  inanimate  beings ; and 
after  explaining  the  utility  of  each  of  these 
systems,  he  proceeds  to  give  suitable  scientific 
terms  to  distinguish  the  various  methods. 
Under  the  first  term  he  classes  the  four 
systems  of  drawing,  in  which  the  representa- 
tions of  inanimate  objects  are  executed  upon 
a flat  surface  according  to  a given  rule ; and 
under  the  second,  that  method  which  artists 
employ  in  drawing  the  representation?  of  in- 
animate beings,  as  much  as  of  inanimate 
things.  The  first  four  systems  are  the  ortho- 
graphic, isometric,  military,  and  perspective 
methods.  The  principles  of  these  systems 
are  clearly  and  explicitly  defined  in  this 
pamphlet;  for  although  each  of  these  peculiar 
modes  of  drawing  has  from  time  to  time  been 
employed  by  various  practical  men,  yet  the 
principles  of  isometric  and  military  projections 
have  never  before  been  defined  ; but  besides 
defining  the  principles  of  four  systems  of 
drawing,  they  are  each  with  much  simplicity 
illustrated  by  a series  of  wood-cuts,  which 
will  afford  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the 
minds  of  the  learner. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
manner  by  which  the  practice  of  those  four 
systems  may  be  acquired,  and  recommends 
the  study  of  some  of  the  definitions  and  theo- 
ries of  Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometrv. 

Further,  the  author  defines,  and  afterwards 
illustrates,  the  principles  of  artistic  drawing, 
so  that  the  artist  may  obtain  correct  repre- 
sentations of  animate  and  inanimate  objects 
upon  a flat  surface,  which,  when  viewed  from 
a given  position,  may  present  such  an  appear- 
ance as  would  be  derived  by  viewing  the  real 
objects.  At  this  part  there  seems  to  want 
some  explicit  information  in  answer  to  a ques- 
tion on  page  G,  which  is  as  follows:  “By 
what  means  are  practical  artists  enabled  to 
execute  such  representations  of  objects,  as 
almost  present  the  appearance  that  is  derived 
by  viewing  original  objects  ?”  We  answer, 
By  studying  the  principles  of  artistic  drawing, 
they  will  be  led  to  perceive  that  they  have 
actually  to  perform  that  by  habit  or  skill 
which  may  also  be  accomplished  by  the  rules 
of  art;  they  will  therefore  at  once  commence 
to  practise  former  sketches,  and  also  in  exe- 
cuting others  from  the  real  objects ; in  fact,  the 
student’s  future  progress  will  in  a great  mea- 
sure depend  on  his  own  taste  and  exertions. 

To  return  again  to  our  author,  he  sketches 
a very  faithful  picture  of  the  present  mode 
of  educating  the  rising  generation ; show- 
ing that  we  spend  “ the  greater  part  of 
our  childhood  and  youth  in  the  attempt  to 
acquire  information’  by  letters,  words,  and 
figures ; by  such  signs  as  are  incompetent  to 
illustrate  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
arc  cultivated  by  some  amongst  us.  And  he 
infers,  that  “unless  individuals  acquire  the 
use  ot  that  key  (a  knowledge  of  the  various 
systems  of  projections),  by  which  alone  the 
door  can  be  opened,  which  will  lead  them 
into  such  channels  as  Mill  enable  them  to 
acquire  a knoudedge  of  many  arts  and  sci- 
ences, that  neither  men  of  science  or  scien- 
tific pursuits,  M ill  ever  be  appreciated  by  the 
public.’’ 

As  the  greater  number  of  objects  in 
existence  are  contained  under  plain,  cylin- 
drical, conical,  spherical,  or  irregular  sur- 
faces, students  M ill  very  soon  determine  that 
the  representations  of ’all  objects  must  con- 
sist of  a combination  of  straight,  circular 
elliptical,  or  other  curved  lines ; this  fact 
should  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  acquire 
the  method  of  forming  such  with  great  free- 
dom of  hand,  without  any  assistance  from 
mathematical  instruments  ; they  will  then  be 
fully  prepared  to  direct  their  efforts  in  sketch- 
ing views  of  those  objects  which  attract  their 
attention  ; and  after  having  acquired  consider- 
able facility  in  sketching  the  outlines  of  ob- 
jects from  recollection,  they  should  learn  the 


use  of  colours,  with  the  mode  of  handling  the 
necessary  tools;  when  they  may  further  try 
their  powers  in  finishing  them. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on  this 
pamphlet  without  recording  our  opinion  as  to 
its  merits,  and  we  freely  own  that  we  feel 
persuaded  that  it  M'ill  continue  from  this  time 
fonvard  to  hold  a place  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  care  for  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
drawing  with  the  simple  and)  ingenious 
pamphlet  written  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor,  there  are  few  who  are  aware  in  what 
a confused  and  irregular  manner  the  prin- 
ciples of  perspective  M'ere  made  known  pre- 
viously to  the  light  which  lie  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject.  We  therefore  trust  that  the 
young  artisans  of  every  craft  will  avail  them- 
selves of  such  a useful  pamphlet  as  that  under 
consideration. 

Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  our  Towns 

and  Houses.  Bv  Lieut.  Maslex.  London. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  is  the  work  of  an  enthusiastic,  right- 
minded  Englishman,  anxious  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  his  countrvmen  in 
every  sense,  but  more  particularlv,  as  the  title 
of  the  work  denotes,  in  respect  of  the  arrange- 
mentand  characterof  their  dwellings.  Itisfrom 
this  sort  of  appeal  to  public  attention,  and  from 
the  evidence  which  it  furnishes  of  deep  reflec- 
tion in  the  minds  of  many,  that  we  confidently 
rely  for  the  obtaining  the  good  that  is  sought, 
more  than  from  all  the  enactments  and  laws 
under  the  head  of  building  acts,  he  they  ever 
so  carefully  and  comprehensively  devised.  The 
public  mind  must  have  its  training,  and  the 
legislature  must  folloMr  that  training  in  active 
progress ; and  it  is  not  a little  strange  that, 
like  all  other  systems  of  training,  the  school- 
master must  come  from  abroad.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  architects  and  builders  have 
been  too  little  consulted  on  any  subject  but 
the  mere  technicalities  of  their  calling.  Em- 
ployers too  generally  chalk  out  their  own 
plans,  and  merely  refer  to  the  Architect 
to  put  them  into  “ shape,”  as  it  is  termed, — 
which  is  much  the  same  as  for  them  to  send 
to  a doctor  to  make  up  a prescription  to 
their  order,  and  not  to  give  one.  This  ob- 
scure state  of  matters  is  coming  to  an  end : 
the  architect  and  the  builder,  roused  by  the 
taunts  and  objections  of  non-professionaf  men, 
M-ill  learn  to  understand  their  true  province  in 
time, — they  must  take  the  initiation,  and  not 
only  say  how  houses  should  be  built,  but  M’here 
they  should  be  built,  and  what  should  be  the 
accessories  to  them. 

One  Mould  think  that  Mr.  Maslen  had  had 
to  do  M-ith  Lord  Lincoln's  Building  Act,  so 
pointed  is  the  coincidence  between  certain  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  and  the  objurgations  of  the 
book.  Let  any  one  read  this  extract  of  the 
Preface,  and  compare  it  M-ith  the  clause  of  the 
proposed  act,  and  he  M’ill  see  M’hat  M-e  mean  : 

“ It  used  to  be  very  generally  remarked,  a few 
years  ago,  that  most  new  houses  were  run  up  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  with  walls,  joists,  and  rafters 
most  dangerously  thin  and  slight ; the  consequence 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  many  accidents 
occurred  from  the  falling  in  of  walls  and  floors.  I 
remember  about  twenty  years  ago,  one  or  two 
whole  rows  of  new  houses  were  blown  down  by  a 
gust  of  wind,  as  completely  as  an  edifice  raised  by 
a child  with  a pack  of  cards.  I am  not  sure  that  a 
building  law  has  not  been  enacted  since  then,  which 
put  a stop  to  such  gingerbread  houses  ; but  I still 
consider  the  style  of  building  much  too  slight,  both 
in  walling  and  in  timber ; moreover,  the  builders 
are  most  unnecessarily  stingy  in  space,  half  the 
rooms  in  the  kingdom  not  being  large  enough  to 
swing  a cat  in.” 

There  is  another  extract  u-hich  u-e  M'ill 
make,  on  account  of  its  force  and  justice,  and 
conclude  for  the  present : 

“ Numerous  small  plots  of  open  ground  around 
every  town  are  already  marked  out  for  building 
upon,  and  the  plans  of  streets  already  traced,  with 
the  utmost  ingenuity,  so  as  to  crowd  as  many  little 
streets,  and  build  as  many  little  houses,  without  an 
inch  of  garden,  as  it  is  possible  to  huddle  together; 
the  streets  so  narrow  and  devoid  of  plan,  as  to 
render  impracticable  any  system  of  sewerage  or 
drainage.  The  legislature  would  do  well  to  pass  a 
temporary  enactment  to  prevent  all  these  narrow 
lines  of  intended  houses  from  being  proceeded 
with,  rather  than,  by  suffering  them  to"  be  thus 
built,  inevitably  incur  increased  trouble  and  expense 
in  their  after-cleansing  and  draining  ; at  the  same 
time  to  cause  all  the  plans  to  be  traced  anew,  with 
a little  more  judgment,  and  also  enact  some  control 
over  the  covetousness  of  private  parties.” 
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THE  BUILDER. 


PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ST. 

JAMES’S. 

On  Saturdi  IV  an  inquisition  was  held  in 
Fenton  s Hotel,  before  the  Under-Sheriff  of 
the  county  ot  Middlesex  and  a jurv  of  fifteen 
gentlemen,  to  decide  whether  the  crown, 
the  public,  nr  others,  would  suffer  any  detri- 
ment from  certain  improvements  which  it  is 
meant  to  make  in  the  parish  of  St.  James. 

Mr.  Adolphus,  jun.,  appeared  for  the  trus- 
tees ot  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  Mr. 
Pemberton  for  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests. 

Mr.  Adolphus  stated  the  facts  of  the  case  upon 
which  the  jury  would  have  to  decide,  whether 
or  not  the  crown,  or  any  person,  would  stiller 
damage  or  prejudice  in'  anv  wav  by  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater’s  trustees  (the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Earl  of  Devon,  Mr.  James  Loch, 
and  Lord  Francis  Egerton)  stopping  up  and 
enclosing  a high  street  or  thoroughfare,  known 
by  the  name  of  Catherine  Wheel-yard,  which 
leads  from  Cleveland-row  into  ‘ Little  St. 
James’s-strect.  It  was  proposed  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  that  in  com- 
pensation for  what  was  thus  meant  to  be  taken 
awav,  they  should  give  greater  benefits  to  the 
public,  which,  he  was  happy  to  say,  it  was  in 
their  power  to  give.  'They  proposed  to  make 
a road  from  Little  St.  James’s-strect  into  the 
park,  which  would  be  a much  greater  boon  to 
the  public  than  that  of  which  they  meant  to  de- 
prive it.  The  road  they  meant  to  make  wouldbe 
wider,  more  uniform,  and  much  nearer  ; while 
he  begged  to  remind  the  jury  that  the  present 
road  was  constantly  frequented  by  disreputable 
characters.  No  person  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  was  happy  to  say,  objected  to  the  proposed 
improvement;  on  the  contrary,  all  feel  it  to  be 
desirable.  He  had  heard,  however,  that  a 
gentleman  was  present  to  watch  their  proceed- 
ings on  behalf  of  the  crown.  He  (Mr. 
Adolphus)  was  sorry  he  did  not  hear  of  any 
intended  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
until  last  night.  He  would  now  call  some 
gentlemen  before  the  jury  who  would  give 
their  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  the 
proposed  improvement. 

Evidence  having  been  adduced  in  support 
of  the  plan, 

Mr.  Pemberton  argued  that  the  proposed 
alterations  would  injure  the  property  of  the 
Crown  by  shutting  up  the  present  access  to 
the  gardens  rented  by  Earl  Spencer  and  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  which  were  the  property  of 
the  Crown.  He  had  no  doubt,  however,  that 
an  arrangement  satisfactory  and  advantageous 
to  both  parties  would  be  come  to  bv  the  Crown 
with  the  trustees  of  the  Bridgewater  estates. 

Mr.  Adolphus  contended  that  the  Crown 
would  suffer  no  injury  whatever  from  the  pro- 
posed alterations,  as  it  had  no  pmpertv  which 
could  be  rendered  inaccessible  where  access 
could  be  desirable. 

The  Ur.dcr-Sheritf  summed  up,  telling  the 
jury  that  they  were  not  met  to  fix  the  amount 
of  compensation  which  ought  to  he  given  to 
the  Crown  for  any  supposed  damages,  but 
(simply  whether  any  damage  nr  prejudice  would 
be  sustained  by  the  Crown  or  others,  and  if 
,so,  in  what  way. 

The  room  was  then  cleared,  and  after  de- 
liberating for  a short  time,  the  jury  returned 
he  following  verdict: — “The  jury  find  that 
he  benefit  to  the  public  would  be  considerable, 
find  that  no  detriment  would  be  sustained  bv 
|he  Crown;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  jurv,  if 
'here  were  any,  the  advantages  to  the  public 
would  be  outweighed  by  the  alterations. 

Mr.  Pemberton  objected  to  the  verdict, 
observing  that  the  jury  ought  to  return  it  in 
iccordance  with  the  terms  of  the  inquisition. 

f The  Undcr-SherilV  also  remarked  to  a simi- 
ar  effect,  and  said,  that  unless  the  finding  of 
die  verdict  was  in  the  terms  of  the  writ,  it  was 
| o finding.  The  verdict  must  be  either  that 
(here  would  or  would  not  be  a damage  or 
rrejudice  sustained  by  the  Crown  or  any  other 
persons,  and  no  more. 

!’  The  jury  again  had  the  room  cleared,  when, 

1 i about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Under- 
fill lieri  IT  was  informed  that  they  had  agreed. 

The  following  verdict  was  returned: — “That 
here  would  he  no  damage  or  prejudice  sus- 
nained  by  the  Crown  or  any  other  person.” 


A GEM  OF  TIIE  NORMAN  ERA. 

Tiik  Church  of  Kilpcck,  in  Herefordshire, 
so  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  sculptured  enrichments  with  which 
it  is  adorned,  is  situate  within  about  seven 
miles  of  the  city  of  Hereford;  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  Dugdale,  in  a transcript  of  one  of 
the  ancient  dedicatory  grants.  “In  ll.'H 
Hugh,  the  son  of  William  the  Norman,  gave 
Deo  ct  Sanclo  Potro  ot  monachis  Glocestria* 
hcclesiam  S.  David  de  Kvlpoc,  cum  cupellu 
Bcatie  Maritu  dc  Cnstella,”  &e.  This  edifice 
is  doubtless  of  the  Norman  era,  of  which  it  is 
a singularly  fine  relic.  The  chancel,  which 
terminates  with  a semi-circular  apsis,  and  has 
a stone  roof  in  the  form  of  steps,  is  a rare 
example  of  approach  in  manner  to  the  temples 
of  the  lower  Roman  empire.  As  a whole, 
this  church  may  bo  called  a cabinet  of  ancient 
sculpture,  but  which,  alas!  has  undergone  the 
barbarian  process  of  whitewashing ; the  mop 
and  pail,  though  not  that  of  the  Puritans, 
betrays,  nevertheless,  the  vilest  want  of  fecl- 
ing,  for  so  valuable  and  appealing  a memorial 
of  the  very  olden  time.  The  architect  lias 
divided  it  into  a nave,  choir,  and  the  chancel 
before  mentioned,  by  two  arches : the  first 
most  fantastically  decorated  with  pillars  on  the 
sides,  covered  by  reliefs.  Those  on  the  north 
have  three  earyatide  figures  placed  on  each 
other’s  heads;  the  upper,  in  a mantle  and  cap, 
bears  a four-leaved  flower ; the  next  a book 
and  a cap  ; the  third  a book  and  a branch  of 
palm.  These  are  repeated  on  the  south  pillar, 
which  has  an  interlaced  capital.  The  first 
arch,  with  a double  moulding,  is  sculptured 
into  lozenges  and  zigzags.  The  second  arch 
is  plain.  The  chancel,  three  sides  of  a hexa- 
gon, has  double  slender  pillars  on  the  angles, 
lroni  which  ribs  of  lozenges  and  semi-lozenges 
ascend  to  a group  of  hideous  musks  in  the 
vault.  The  three  arches,  from  the  masks  to 
the  wall  above  the  windows,  are  pointed  ; but 
those  of  the  windows  themselves  are  semi- 
circular, of  double  zigzag  springing  from  small 
pillars.  The  windows  are  similar  to  loop- 
holes, contracting  in  the  depth  of  the  wall, 
which  is  of  very  great  thickness.  The  window 
in  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  hounded  by 
two  pillars,  with  capitals  of  masks  holding 
embroidered  sashes  in  their  mouths;  the 
shafts  are  covered  with  wreathed  mouldings, 
and  the  torus  of  the  arch  with  the  reticulated 
pattern.  'There  are  three  windows  on  the 
north  side,  one  of  which  is  lancet-shaped, 
with  a circular  arch;  the  others  have  trefoil 
arches.  The  brackets  or  dentils  under  the 
roof  arc  repetitions  of  the  following  curious 
representations — laced  work,  a head  in  chain 
armour,  a stag,  a hawk,  a lion’s  head,  two 
fishes,  a satyr’s  head,  a true  lover’s  knot,  and 
a head  with  another  in  the  mouth.  The  cor- 
bel over  the  east  window  is  the  Agnus  Dei. 

The  principal  entrance  to  this  church  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave  through  a wooden 
porch,  and  a semi-circular  headed  door-wav, 
having  coupled  shafts  at  their  sides,  which, 
with  their  capitals,  imposts,  and  transonic- 
stone,  are  richly  and  elaborately  sculptured 
into  a variety  of  figures  ; amongst  these  mav 
be  discerned,  through  the  ic/i ileum//,  a mail 
hearing  a sword,  another  with  palm  leaves  in 
his  hand,  serpents,  heads,  foliage,  &c.;  the 
whole  is  further  adorned  with  the  zigzag, 
starry,  triple-indented,  head  and  cable  mould- 
ings. 


TIIE  WOLSEY  ARCHITECTURE. 

Much  lias  been  said  about  taste  in  domestic 
architecture,  and  many  attempts  have  been 
-made  to  establish  a character  for  it,  from  the 
time  Lord  Burlington  built  Chiswick  House, 
after  a design  of  Palladio’s  Villa  Capra,  to 
the  period  of  the  erection  of  Foothill  Abbey, 
on  the  model  of  Ely  Cathedral,  and  fifty  old 
churches.  I forbear  to  mention  either  the 
complete  failures,  or  the  partial  accomplish- 
ments; but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  no  one 
has  been  entirely  successful  since  the  time  of 
Cardinal  AVolsey.  He  indeed  produced  many 
splendid  examples  of  original  taste,  not  Greek, 
not  Roman,  and  certainly  not  Gothic,  llisknow- 
Icdgc  of  what  was  requisite  in  the  habitation 
of  a person  of  high  degree  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  reasons  of  the  king’s  partiality  to  him. 
His  edifices,  which  still  remain,  are  eminently 
superior,  notwithstanding  their  antiquity,  to 
j all  others  of  their  kind,  in  design  and  magni- 


ficence, and  his  name  is  familiarly  used  to  de- 
note the  highly  enriched  manner  of  building 
then,  and  afterwards  used,  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Tudors  by  the  appellation  of  “ The 
V obey  Architecture.”  As  an  instance  I shall 
mention  Hampton  Court,  one  of  the  superb 
edifices  erected  by  the  cardinal,  which  may  bo 
truly  said  to  offer  an  unobjectionable  model  for 
a palace,  one  that  if  erected,  would  not  only 
establish  the  fame  of  the  architect,  or  clerk  of 
the  works,  but  would  confer  celebrity  on  the 
icign  in  which  such  a noble  design  was  carried 
into  execution.  The  peculiar  style  or  order  of 
architecture,  adopted  in  every  one  of  the  man- 
sions and  colleges,  erected  by  the  munificence 
of  the  cardinal,  is  uniform  and  original,  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  purpose  of  display.  It  is 
completely  distinct  from  the  ecclesiastical 
style,  and  includes  a variety  of  elegant  combi- 
nations admirably  calculated  for  the  use  of  the 
painter  in  historical  composition,  as  marking 
the  precise  period  of  the  subject  throughout 
the  i udor  reigns,  as  well  as  harmonizing  with 
the  extremely  gorgeous  costume  then  preva- 
lent, and  otherwise  employing  the  fancy  of  the 
artist.  In  \\  olsey’s  buildings  the  imposing 
simplicity  ot  the  graceful  pointed  architecture 
that  bad  for  ages  retained  its  sway,  was  united 
with  arabesque  ornaments  skilfully  introduced, 
together  with  a redundance  of  quaint  device, 
and  heraldic  enrichment  of  every  kind.  On 
the  inner  walls,  gilding  and  colour  were  pro- 
fusely lavished,  so  as  to  give  a mosaic  appear- 
ance to  the  spacious  rooms  which  on  state 
occasions  were  decorated  with  tapestry,  as  de- 
scribed by  W olsey’s  biographer  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  a banquet.  “ 'The  yeomen  and 
grooms  ot  the  wardrobes  were  busied  in  hang- 
ing of  the  chambers  with  costly  hangings,  and 
furnishing  the  same  with  beds  of  silk  and 
other  furniture,  apt  for  the  same,  in  every  de- 
gree.” '1  his  practice  was  carried  to  greater 
excess  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the 
“ Fairie  Queene”  Spenser  describes  the  hang- 
ings used  : 

“For  round  about,  the  walls  y ’clothed  were 
With  goodly  arrass  of  great  majesty, 

Woven  with  gold  arid  silke  so  close  and  nerc, 

That  the  rich  nictall  lurked  privily, 

As  faining  to  be  hidcl,  from  envious  eye. 

^ ct  here  and  there,  and  every  where  unawares 
It  showed  itself,  and  shone  unwillingly, 

Like  to  a discoloured  snake,  whose  hidden  snares, 
Thro’  the  grccne  gras,  his  long,  bright  burnish’d 
back  declares.” 

— The  Graphic  Illustrator. 


FIRES  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

1 iru  recent  extensive  fires  which  have  occurred.jn 
this  town  have  induced  the  insurance  offices  to  raise 
the  premium  of  insurance  to  1/,  Is.  per  cent,  upon 
old  policies,  whilst  no  new  ones  are  to  be  taken. 
To  assuage  if  possible  this  feeling  of  alarm,  Mr. 
Abraham  Booth  has  addressed  n letter  to  the  editor 
of  tlie  Liverpool  Albion,  pointing  out  that  however 
mysterious  the  circumstances  may  appear,  that 
they  may  be  accounted  for  on  natural  causes.  We 
quote  his  words,  to  which  we  beg  our  readers’  par- 
ticular attention.  “ In  the  autumn  of  1841,  I 
delivered  lectures  at  most  of  the  metropolitan  scien- 
tific institutions,  on  the  ‘ Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Fires  in  the  Metropolis.’  At  the  time  of  my 
lectures  at  the  Cadogan  Institution,  fires  in  hay- 
stacks .were  very  rife  in  the  agricultural  districts,  all 
of  which  were  the  suspected  work  of  incendiarism. 
I however  explained  that  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  condition  in  tv/tich  the  crops  were  gathered, 
and  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere , had  a 
great  deal  to  do  as  the  causes  of  these  fires,  and 
that  the  condition  in  which  the  hay  teas  gathered 
was  such  as  to  render  it  liable  to  spontaneous  igni- 
tion. I also  stated  that  disaffected  spirits  might 
be  stimulated  by  these  accidental  occurrences,  and 
extend  the  mischief  by  becoming  actual  incendiaries. 
I may  apply  the  same  remark  of  the  chemical  and 
electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  condition 
of  the  crops  to  the  cotton  supply  from  America. 
The  Committee  of  Investigation  should  in  my 
opinion  first  direct  their  attention  to  this,  as  it 
would  not  be  impossible  by  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  condition  of  those  crops,  from  the 
examination  of  the  samples.  It  is  well  known  that 
cotton,  with  moisture  alone,  is  liable  to  spontaneous 
combustion.  According  to  the  reports  in  the  news- 
papers, there  has  been  actual  detection  in  one 
case,  of  an  attempt  at  incendiarism  ; but  may  not 
this,  as  with  the  haystacks,  have  been  only  an  imi. 
tation  of  tiie  operation  of  natural  causes  ?”  There 
seems  to  be  much  force  in  these  remarks,  and  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  public  anxiety,  which  is  in- 
tense on  the  subject,  the  suggestions  ought  to  be 
attended  to. 


ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH,  STAFFORD. 

St.  Mary’s  is  a spacious  cruciform  structure,  consisting  of  a nave,  two  side  aisles,  a transept,  and  a chancel  of  three  aisles,  with  an 
octoganal  tower  in  the  centre.  This  church  is  of  very  remote  origin  ; it  has,  however,  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  but  some  remains  of  the 
ancient  structure  arc  still  visible.  The  general  style  of  architecture  is  the  early  pointed.  The  font  is  a singular  remnant  of  antiquity,  very 
large,  and  of  heavy  workmanship ; its  height  is  three  feet  three  inches;  the  lower  partis  two  feet  square,  and  is  ornamented  on  three  sides 
with  human  figures  lying  flat  on  their  faces  ; on  the  south  side  is  the  figure  of  a ram.  Among  a variety  of  monuments,  ancient  and  modern, 
in  this  church,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  an  altar-tomb  in  honour  of  Edward,  Lord  Aston,  of  Tixal,  and  his  wife,  Lady  Ann;  a monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Sir  Edward  Aston,  who  erected  the  ancient  mansion  of  Tixal  (temp.  Henry  VIII.),  and  his  lady,  Joan;  and  one  to 
Lady  Barbara  Compton,  who,  as  the  inscription  informs  us,  “ lyetli  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Gregory,  by  St.  Paul’s,  London.” 
The  church  of  St.  .Mary,  anterior  to  the  Reformation,  was  collegiate;  King  Stephen,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  bestowed  it  on  the 
Bishop  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  At  the  dissolution,  a dean  and  thirteen  prebendaries  were  attached  to  it. 


ON  SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  us  to  find  our  plans 
in  this  respect  working  so  well,  even  in  the 
infancy  of  our  undertaking.  There  is  nothing 
to  hinder  this  journal  and  this  office  from 
being  of  immense  service  to  the  building 
trade — masters  and  men — but  their  own 
supineness  or  neglect  to  seize  its  advantages. 
The  thing,  however,  is  so  novel,  and  as  vet  so 
little  known,  that  it  has  not  advanced  the 
pettiest  stride  towards  its  full  development. 
Our  register  book  is,  nevertheless,  crowding 
with  claims,  and  the  office  being  beset  by 
applications,  and  we  have  in  several  instances, 
to  our  great  happiness,  rendered  signal  service 
to  the  applicants.  This  is  not  all,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  to  do.  It  may  be  thought 
by  many  to  he  a great  thing,  to  be 
in  fact  every  thing  that  is  required,  to 
bring  the  employer  and  the  workman  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  so  that  such  contact  end 
in  an  engagement;  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  he  instrumental  in  launching  the 
bark  of  a man’s  success ; we  must  see  that  the 
vessel  is  well  appointed,  and  that  the  helms- 
man has  his  cue — what  that  cue  consists  in  is 
not  skill  alone  in  the  handling  of  the  tiller, 
but  high  moral  purpose,  modest  confidence ; 
that  he  be  faithful  and  unswerving  for  the  ends 
of  good  ; that,  in  fact,  he  may  be  able  to  read 


the  compass  by  which  he  has  to  steer,  and  know 
well  the  chart  of  his  navigation,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  rocks  and  quicksands  upon  which  the 
unwise  and  the  unwary  arc  constantly  foundcr- 
inF- 

One  short  admonition,  reiterating  the  coun- 
sel of“  Brickbat”  in  our  twentieth  number,  will 
serve  for  our  present  purpose.  Let  the  man 
who  has  a good  master  stick  to  him  ; let  him 
who  has  not,  seek  one,  pay  any  price  to  get 
him,  and  when  ho  has  got  one,  keep  him  ; and 
above  all,  good  master  or  bad  master,  let  every 
one  resolve  to  lie  a faithful  servant  ; none  but 
a fool  will  part  with  such  a servant. 

To  masters  we  say,  make  your  men  of  as 
much  importance  to  you,  nay,  they  arc,  and 
ought  to  be  of  infinitely  greater  importance, 
than  any  thing  else  in  your  business.  More 
than  your  contracts,  your  shops,  your  stock  in 
trade  ; know  your  men,  and  cherish  the  good 
ones;  but,  above  all  things,  be  truly  good  and 
paternal  masters  to  them  ; none  but  fools  of 
men  will  leave  van  or  abuse  your  confidence. 

We  will  close  with  enumerating  that  we 
have  now  on  our  lists  an  application  for  a 
London  foreman,  for  several  good  joiners,  for 
a pupil  to  a business  connected  with  modelling, 
and  where  the  chances  would  be  invaluable  to 
any  respectable  youth  deserving  of  confidence. 
We  have  also,  on  the  other  hand,  three  clerks  of 
works'  addresses,  men  of  first-rate  character, 


and  a young  gentleman’s  application  for  a 
superintendent  of  works  place,  whose  recom- 
mendations are  particularly  good  ; we  have 
also  a young  man  wishing  for  improvement, 
who  would  be  turned  over  to  a good  master, 
with  advantage  to  both;  and  many  minor  ap- 
plications. 


COMBINATION  MURDER  AT  ASHTON- 
UNDER- LINE. 

Manchester,  Saturday. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1840,  a general  turn-out  of  the 
operative  sawyers  of  Ashton-under- Line  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  determination  of 
the  timber-merchants  there  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  men  in  their  employ  to  the 
standard  rate  of  wages  adopted  in  other  towns. 
This  led  to  the  masters  procuring  men  from  a 
distance — a proceeding  which  gave  much  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  turn-outs,  who  caused  two 
of  the  “ knobsticks,”  as  the  new  men  were 
termed,  to  be  murdered.  One  of  these  atro- 
cious acts  was  committed  about  six  o’clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  11th  of  December  in  that 
year,  when  a large  steam-pipe,  which  had  been 
converted  into  a cannon,  was  discharged  into 
the  sawpit  of  Mr.  Richard  Whitfield,  where 
two  men,  named  James  Cooper  and  Benjamin 
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Cooper,  were  at  work,  the-  contents  of  the 
cannon  passing  through  the  body  of  the  latter,  ' 
who  died  the  same  evening. 

A great  number  of  sawyers  and  others  who  ! 
were  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  murder  j 
were  apprehended,  and  ultimately  two  men  J 
named  John  Williams,  a sawyer,  and  John 
Hulme,  better  known  by  the  name  of  “ Cast  j 
Metal  Jack,”  were  committed  to  Liverpool,  , 
and  tried  there  for  the  murder,  but  both  of  the  J 
prisoners  were  acquitted.  Williams  was  de- 
tained in  custody  and  imprisoned  on  another 
charge,  but  Cast  Metal  Jack  in  a short  time  i 
afterwards  quitted  the  country,  and  sailed  to  j 
the  United  States,  whence  he  only  returned  a : 
few  days  ago,  when  he  was  apprehended  in 
Salford  by  Mr.  Beswick, principal  superintend- 
ent of  the  Manchester  police,  and  Inspector 
Green,  of  the  detective  force,  upon  the  charge 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Thomas  Garland,  on  the  road  between  Ashton- 
under-Line  and  Manchester,  on  the  evening  of 
the  31st  of  October. 

The  circumstances  attending  this  murder 
are  as  follows: — Garland,  who  was  a sawyer 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Goldthorpe,  timber 
merchant,  Ashton-under-Line,  but  whose 
family  resided  at  Manchester,  went  in  com- 
pany with  several  other  sawyers  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  31st  of  October,  on  his  way  home. 
When  his  party,  who  were  about  five  or  six  in 
number,  had  got  little  more  than  a quarter  of 
a mile  on  the  road  between  Manchester  and 
Ashton,  they  were  met  by  a largo  gang  of  turn- 
outs, who  were  armed  with  sticks,  clubs,  and 
bars  of  iron,  and  were  set  upon  and  assaulted 
in  the  most  brutal  manner.  A man  named 
Joseph  Holland  drew  a piece  of  iron  from 
under  his  clothes  and  struck  Garland  to  the 
ground.  He  was  severely  beaten  and  much 
cut  whilst  he  lay  on  the  ground  ; his  face  was 
cut  in  a most  frightful  manner,  one  of  his 
fingers  was  severed  from  the  hand,  and  lie  sus- 
tained a compound  fracture  of  the  nose.  He 
was  taken  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  and 
on  the  16th  of  November  died  of  lock-jaw, 
occasioned  by  the  injuries  he  had  received. 

Patrick  Keogh,  James  Keogh,  Peter  Keogh, 
and  John  Harvey,  were  also  beaten  in  a savage 
manner.  Upon  an  inquest  being  held  on  the  j 
body  of  Garland,  the  coroner’s  jury  returned  I 
a verdict  of  “ Wilful  murder,”  and  a man  | 
named  Joseph  Holland,  who  was  apprehended  j 
by  Inspector  Green,  at  Dublin,  was  tried  on  the  i 
7th  of  April,  1841,  before  Mr.  Baron  Maulc,  ' 
at  Liverpool,  and  being  found  guilty,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  for  having  taken  a part  | 
in  the  assault  on  Garland.  II is  sentence  was, 
however,  commuted  to  transportation  for  life.  { 
Since  the  trial  of  Holland,  the  Manchester 


police  have  received  information  to  the  effect 
that  Hulme,  alias  Cast  Metal  Jack,  had  been 
a participator  in  the  assault  on  Garland.  While 
he  was  known  to  be  in  America,  of  course  no 
steps  were  taken  for  his  apprehension,  but  it 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Man- 
chester police  that  he  had  returned,  he  was 
apprehended  in  Salford  by  Mr.  Beswick  and 
Mr.  Green,  as  before  described. 

The  prisoner  was  brought  up  yesterday 
before  Mr.  Maude,  at  the  Borough  Court,  when 
Mr.  Beswick  stated  the  above  facts,  and  ap- 
plied to  have  the  prisoner  remanded,  in  order 
that  he 'might  be  sent  to  Ashton-undcr-Line. 
lie  (Mr.  Beswick)  had  written  to  Mr.  Hall,  the 
clerk  to  the  magistrates  at  Ashton,  and  he  had 
also  to  communicate  with  the  police  at  Stuly- 
bridge,  and  Mr.  Irwin,  the  special  high  con- 
stable of  the  Bucklow  Hundred,  in  Cheshire. 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  solicitor,  who  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoner,  said  lie  must  object  to 
the  prisoner  being  sent  over  to  Ashton.  He 
was  a poor  man,  and  could  not  possibly  raise 
the  means  to  pay  a professional  man  to  go 
over  to  Ashton.  He  (Mr.  Taylor)  defended 
the  prisoner  when  he  was  in  custody  upon  the 
charge  of  firing  the  cannon  at  Benjamin 
Cooper,  and  on  that  occasion  he  was  put  to 
very  great  inconvenience  in  having  to  go  over 
to  Ashton  several  times.  After  being  ac- 
quitted at  Liverpool  on  the  former  occasion, 
the  prisoner  did  not  leave  the  country,  as 
had  been  represented,  but,  as  was  well  known, 
had  remained  at  home  for  six  months,  after 
which  he  went  to  America,  but  had  returned 
some  time  ago,  and  had  been  down  at  the 
New  Bailey  several  times  during  the  last 
week. 

Mr.  Beswick  said,  that  there  were  a great 
manv  witnesses  in  the  case,  and  they  resided 
principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashton. 

Mr.  Taylor  expressed  a wish  that  the  case 
might  be  taken  at  the  New  Bailey. 

After  a lengthened  discussion,  Mr.  Maude 
said  he  thought  the  best  way  would  be  to  send 
the  case  for  hearing  before  the  Ashton  magis- 
trates, and  he  accordingly  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  be  remanded  for  that  purpose. 


GRAND  FLIGHT  OF  STEPS  DOWN  TO 
TIIE  THAMES. 

The  first  time  I went  up  to  London,  after 
the  old  London  Bridge  had  been  cleared  away, 
I directed  my  steps  towards  Fish-street-hill,  to 
feast  my  eyes  on  the  grand  flight  of  stone  steps 
which  I expected  to  see  on  the  spot  where  the  old 
bridge  joined  the  shore  ; for  although  the  Thames 
is  not  quite  so  fine  a river  as  the  Ganges,  yet  I na- 


turally thought  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  forming  a 
grand  ghaut  down  to  the  water,  like  one  of  those  at 
Benares,  would  not  be  lost,  now  that  the  first  and 
only  opening  from  the  street  to  the  river  was 
effected  by  the  total  removal  of  a bridge.  When  I 
got  to  Fish-street-hill  I could  scarcely  tell  where  I 
was,  for  there  was  neither  bridge,  nor  river,  nor 
ghaut  to  be  seen  ; but  after  attentively  considering 
the  shops  and  the  church,  I became  assured  that 
I was  really  at  the  bottom  of  Fi.di-strcct-hill,  and 
that  the  sight  of  the  water  was  blocked  up  by  the 
erection  of  a high  wall  or  a building  of  some 
kind  ! (the  steam-packet  office,  I believe.)  The 
reader  may  guess  my  blank  looks,  my  astonish- 
ment, disappointment,  pain,  and  incredulity,  for 
I could  not  for  some  time  believe  my  own  eyes. 
After  moralizing  for  some  time  on  the  different 
ways  which  men  pursue  to  spoil  their  towns,  I was 
fain  to  believe  that  it  must  be  a sort  of  hydro- 
phobia with  which  the  Londoners  are  afflicted ; 
for  on  recurring  to  other  streets  that  abut  on  the 
Thames,  I recollected  that  the  sight  of  the  water 
had  been  most  rigidly  and  carefully  shut  out, 
either  by  the  erection  of  a house  or  a wall  at  the 
bottom  of  every  street  along  the  Strand  ; and  that 
instead  of  a substantial  iron-railing  being  placed 
across  those  streets  near  the  water,  and  grand 
flights  of  steps  leading  down  from  thence  to  the 
river,  people  are  obliged  to  ferret  out  the  steep  and 
break-neck  stairs  hidden  up  by  the  sides  of  the 
bridges,  or  down  some  narrow  dirty  lane  or  alley 
whenever  they  want  a gondola.  Perhaps  the  citizens 
are  afraid  that  old  Father  Thames  might  take  it 
into  his  head  to  pay  them  a visit,  and  walk  into 
the  City,  and  steal  off  with  some  of  their  fine 
women  during  the  dark  nights ; and  so  it  is  better 
to  blind  his  eyes  and  prevent  him  from  looking  up 
the  streets,  the  very  sight  of  which  might  set  his 
mouth  a-watering  ; and  if  there  is  the  least  danger 
of  the  old  fellow  running  off  with  the  chief  treasures 
of  the  City,  the  citizens  cannot  be  too  much  ap- 
plauded for  the  care  they  have  taken  of  these 
jewels,  by  erecting  walls  at  the  ends  of  all  the 
streets.  But  I would  balk  old  Father  Thames  in  a 
different  manner  : I would  form  a grand  flight  of 
steps  down  to  the  water  the  whole  width  of  the 
street,  fenced  at  the  top  with  a noble  iron-railing, 
so  stout,  that  even  a troop  of  war-chariots  should 
not  be  able  to  burst  through  it ; and  I would  plant 
a powerful  gigantic  Egyptian  sphinx  on  each  sido 
the  flight  of  steps,  with  their  faces  to  the  water,  so 
that  the  old  Father  might  be  afraid  of  venturing  up 
the  steps,  while  he  might  employ  all  his  time  in 
endeavouring  to  solve  their  enigmas  : or,  as  we  are 
at  peace  with  the  Emperor  of  the  Celestials,  per- 
haps his  Majesty  would  be  so  good  as  to  send  us  a 
pair  of  live  dragons  (of  the  green  species,  as  they 
are  the  fiercest),  which  would  more  effectually 
frighten  old  Father  Thames,  and  keep  him  within 
bounds.  Thus  the  citizens  would  get  to  their 
gondolas  hung  with  crimson,  sky-blue,  and  gold, 
without  having  to  descend  some  narrow  filthy 
alley. — Maslen  on  the  Improvement  of  Towns  ana 
Houses. 
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OUR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OK  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  following  course  of  lectures  was 
delivered  some  years  since  at  an  institution  wherein 
the  audience  was  composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen; 
the  language,  therefore,  was  adapted  for  general 
comprehension,  for  which  reason,  it  is  hoped  that 
due  allowance  will  be  made  when  the  matter  ap- 
pears hardly  of  sufficient  importance  for  admission 
into  a periodical  like  The  Builder  ; but  some  of 
your  readers  will  probably  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  labour  of  the  task  implied  in  having  to  re-write 
a long  composition.  Such  as  they  are,  with  addi- 
tional notes,  the  lectures  are  submitted,  in  the  hope 
that  in  some  of  your  general  readers  they  may 
arouse  a spirit  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  antiqui- 
ties, or  refresh  their  pleasing  recollections  of  the 
glories  of  by-gone  days.  G.  R.  F. 

INTRODUCTION'. 

The  object  of  the  present  course  of  lectures  upon 
architecture  will  be  an  endeavour  to  render  that 
science  more  familiar,  and  therefore,  it  is  hoped, 
more  instructive,  than  is  generally  attempted  in 
works  which  are  too  often  intelligible  only  to  the 
professional  student,  to  whom  the  technical  details 
are  indeed  useful  and  necessary  and  of  the  greatest 
value,  but  from  which  the  general  reader  derives 
little  information  or  amusement.  The  consequence 
is  that  an  acquaintance  with  this  science  has  been 
closed  against  nearly  all  but  its  professors,  for  the 
little  knowledge  that  the  public  have  of  it  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, not  to  an  indifference  on  their  part  to  learn, 
but  to  the  uninviting  form  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  presented  to  their  notice.  If  this  science  was 
abstruse,  if  its  operations  were  confined  within  a 
very  limited  range,  and  if  its  results  were  only 
partially  seen,  we  might  then  consider  it  a work  of 
supererogation  to  descant  upon  its  importance,  or 
enlarge  upon  its  merits.  But  when  we  know  that 
monuments  of  architecture  are  found  in  almost 
every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe ; that  these 
remains  are  connected  with  the  history  of  the  world 
from  its  earliest  periods,  often  serving  as  the  land- 
marks of  chronology  ; when  we  find  that  our  com- 
forts (to  say  nothing  of  our  luxuries)  depend  in  a 
very  great  degree  upon  the  application  of  architec- 
ture to  the  construction  of  our  dwellings,  it  is  not 
assuming  too  much  to  believe  that  an  examination 
of  the  principles  of  the  science,  of  its  rise  and  pro- 
gress, of  its  intimate  connection  with  the  welfare 
of  different  countries,  may  be  considered  a profit- 
able inquiry. 

The  first  objects  which  engage  the  observation  of 
the  traveller  (after  the  unrivalled  works  of  nature) 
are  the  antiquities  of  the  various  countries  through 
which  he  passes ; and  these  have  been  found  to 
arrest  the  notice  not  only  of  the  virtuoso,  the 
scholar,  and  the  artist,  but  (passing  as  the  glance 
may  be)  even  of  the  careless  votary  of  pleasure, 
who,  hurrying  on  from  place  to  place  with  heedless 
rapidity,  would  yet  be  ashamed  to  confess  on  his 
return  that  he  had  not  seen  the  celebrated  memo- 
rials of  antiquity  which  were  scattered  in  his  route. 

If,  then,  these  relics  of  by-gone  days  have  always 
excited  so  much  attention  in  succeeding  ages,  if 
Time,  instead  of  lessening,  has  increased  the  charm 
with  which  they  are  invested,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
a fruitless  task  to  attain  some  knowledge  of  the 
general  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other, 
more  particularly  as  the  inquiry  may  be  the  means 
of  enabling  us  to  look  upon  such  objects  not 
merely  as  masses  of  stone  and  marble,  without 
meaning  or  design,  but  as  memorirds  of  departed 
greatness,  as  models  of  art,  as  specimens  of  man’s 
iudustry,  of  his  genius,  of  his  skill  ; thus  shall  we 
see  beauty  developed,  and  taste  displayed,  where 
before,  to  the  unenlightened  eye,  all  appeared  a 
shapeless  mass  of  deformity,  or  an  assemblage  of 
confused  and  unmeaning  features. 

Architecture  as  a science  is  undeniably  more 
useful  than  its  sister  arts,  Painting  and  Sculpture  ; 
for  whereas  the  two  latter  may  be  termed  the  arts 
of  luxury,  the  first  must  be  admitted  to  have  its 
origin  from  necessity  ; and  without  wishing  to  assign 
to  it  an  undue  superiority,  one  point  in  its  favour 
over  the  other  arts  is  this,  that  it  appeals  entirely 
to  the  judgment,  whilst  the  others  appeal  to  the 
senses  ; to  value  one,  taste  is  required  ; passion  is 
wanted  for  the  others  ; and  this  is  the  reason  that 
painting  and  sculpture  are  more  appreciated  than 
architecture. 

The  day-dreams  of  the  poet  are  not  more  de- 
lightful than  the  waking  thoughts  of  the  antiquary  ; 
the  splendid  fictions  of  the  former  arc  to  the  latter 
not  less  splendid  realities,  ami  when  he  conjures  up 
before  his  mind  the  unrivalled  monuments  of 
former  ages,  he  thinks  too  of  the  mighty  men  who 
reared  them  ; the  contemplation  of  the  sculptures 
and  paintings  which  adorned  their  temples  is  asso- 
ciated with  that  dazzling  but  erring  system  of  my- 
thology whose  heroes,  real  or  fabulous,  have  been 
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familiar  to  us  from  our  very  childhood,  whose 
deeds  have  been  immortalized  by  the  poet’s  pen, 
and  who  live  again  before  us  in  the  almost-breath- 
ing marbles  sculptured  by  the  master-hand  of 
Phidias,  in  the  possession  of  which  this  country 
may  be  justly  proud.  As  the  poet’s  fancy  is  as  free 
as  the  air  he  breathes,  heeding  neither  time  nor 
space,  so  does  the  imagination  of  the  antiquary 
range  on  never-tiring  wing  over  the  whole  habit- 
able surface  of  the  globe — wherever  man  has  his 
dwelling-place,  there  are  to  him  objects  of  interest ; 
he  speculates  on  the  gradual  progress  of  architec- 
ture, from  the  hut  to  the  palace,  from  the  cave  to 
the  temple  ; every  structure  he  sees  opens  to  him  a 
subject  for  investigation,  no  country  is  unvisited  by 
him,  no  research  neglected,  toil  and  labour  are  un- 
heeded, difficulty  and  danger  unregarded.  lie  stands 
upon  the  summit  of  the  lofty  pyramid,  where  forty 
centuries  ago  the  last  stone  of  that  artificial  moun- 
tain was  laid,  and  as  he  surveys  the  wide-spread 
prospect  at  his  feet,  he  reflects  on  the  pride  of  the 
monarch  who  erected  the  colossal  structure,  on  the 
slavery  of  the  people  whose  labour  was  devoted  to 
his  haughty  will.  He  stands  on  the  heath  of  his 
native  country,  and  as  he  gazes  on  the  altar  once 
stained  with  the  innocent  blood  of  human  victims, 
and  sighs  when  he  thinks  of  the  darkness  in  which 
his  ancestors  lived,  lie  is  thankful  for  the  superior 
light  in  which  he  dwells.  These  remarks,  dictated 
it  may  be  by  enthusiasm,  will  serve  to  shew  what  an 
inexhaustible  field  of  delight  is  open  to  him  who 
makes  antiquities  his  study  ; that  it  is  not  a dry, 
unprofitable  pursuit  as  stigmatized  by  some,  whose 
opinion  we  must  regard  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  but  lie  will  sec  even  in  this  country  alone,  in 
every  spot  where  he  plants  his  foot,  something  to 
interest,  something  to  awaken  his  attention,  whether 
it  be  the  beautiful  village  church  with  its  ivy-co- 
vered walls,  its  rustic  porch,  its  low  square  tower, 
or  ascending  spire,  or  the  more  gorgeous  cathedral, 
or  the  more  stately  castle,  or  the  rude  cromlech  or 
colossal  pillar  of  Druidical  times. 

The  course  pursued  in  the  following  lectures  will 
be  an  endeavour  to  trace  this  science  from  its  ear- 
liest stage,  taking  us  back  nearly  to  the  Creation, 
and  as  the  field  of  inquiry  is  extensive,  carrying  us 
in  its  progress  from 

“ the  far  Nile’s  enormous  model,” 

to  the 

“ Temples  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave,” 
until  we  come 

“ To  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault.” 

We  will  divide  the  subject  into  the  following 
sections  : 

1.  An  account  of  the  antediluvian  and  post- 
diluvian monuments  recorded  in  Scripture,  with  a 
digression  to  the  existing  remains  in  various  coun- 
tries of  a similar  nature. 

2.  On  the  architecture  of  Egypt  and  of  the 
once  powerful  monarchies  of  Asia,  the  Babylonian, 
the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Median  and  Syrian, 
and  also  the  architecture  of  India. 

3.  On  Grecian  architecture. 

•1.  On  Roman  architecture  and  that  which  was 
founded  on  it,  the  Italian  style. 

5.  On  Gothic  architecture. 

LECTURE  I. 

The  earliest  authentic  history  of  the  world  is,  of 
course,  to  he  found  in  the  Bible,  and  as  the  part  of 
the  world  in  which  the  scenes  were  laid  connected 
with  the  remotest  period  was  Asia,  to  that  quarter 
we  will  direct  our  attention  first,  and  in  the  only 
books  whose  records  are  to  be  depended  upon,  we 
shall  find  an  account  of  the  germ  of  those  cities 
which  afterwards  arose  into  such  amazing  splendour, 
but  whose  ruins  at  the  present  day  afford  only  a 
melancholy  picture  of  desolation,  and  a striking 
fulfilment  of  the  terrible  denunciations  of  God’s 
wrath,  uttered  against  them  when  their  power  was 
at  its  height,  and  when  their  duration  was  to  be 
apparently  eternal.  Of  some  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  no  traces  whatever  are  left 
behind  ; they  are  buried  (excepting  their  names)  as 
completely  in  oblivion  as  are  those  guilty  cities  of 
the  plain  which  lie  bound  in  their  eternal  sleep 
beneath  the  sullen  and  bitter  waters  of  that  lake 
(Asphaltitcs)  which  is  at  once  their  tomb  and  the 
awful  testimony  to  their  punishment.  The  erecting 
of  altars  is  nearly  the  first  circumstance  recorded 
in  Scripture  which  is  connected  with  our  subject, 
and  although  Noah  is  the  earliest  who  is  mentioned 
as  having  raised  one  (Genesis  viii.  20),  yet  as  sacri- 
fices were  offered  before  the  flood,  witness  those  of 
Cain  and  Abel  (Gen.  iv,  3,  4.)  it  is  the  opinion  of 
BisJiop  Kidder  and  other  divines,  that  they  also 
had  altars  whereon  to  lay  their  offerings,  and  that 
wherever  sacrifices  are  spoken  of,  alters  arc  neces- 
j sarily  implied.  In  the  4th  chapter  of  Genesis, 

| verse  17,  Cain  is  said  to  have  built  a city  which  lie 
| called  “ after  the  name  of  his  son  Enoch  this, 
which  is  the  first  recorded  dwelling  of  man,  we  may 
i look  upon  as  nothing  more  than  a residence  for  his 
| own  family.  The  account  in  Josephus  is  (Antiqui-  j 


ties,  Book  I.  chap.  2,  s.  2)  that  Cain  “ first  of  all 
set  boundaries  about  lands,  he  built  a city  and  forti- 
fied it  with  walls,  and  he  compelled  his  family  to 
come  together  to  it.” 

Though  the  race  of  man  must  have  multiplied  in 
a very  rapid  manner  before  the  Deluge,  we  find  no 
further  record  of  cities  or  human  habitations,  with 
the  exception  of  a reference  to  dwelling  in  tents 
(Gen.  iv.  20).  It  has  been  imagined  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ark,  that  mysterious  and  solemn 
link  between  two  worlds,  evinced  a considerable 
advance  in  the  arts  before  the  Flood,  but  whatever 
may  have  been  the  state  of  science  or  of  art  in  the 
antediluvian  world,  all  traces  have  been  swept  away 
in  the  common  destruction  which  involved  alike  the 
contriver  and  the  work  of  his  hands.  Josephus 
states  (Antiq.  B.  I.  ch.  11,  s.  3)  that  the  sons  of 
Seth  erected  two  pillars,  one  of  stone,  and  another 
of  brick,  on  which  they  inscribed  their  discoveries 
in  astronomy,  in  the  hope  that  one  at  least  would  be 
spared  in  the  Deluge. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  man’s  first  care  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  world  was  directed,  if  he 
did  not  find,  to  contrive  some  shelter  against  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  these  habitations 
have  been  divided,  with  a fair  show  of  reason,  into 
three  classes,  according  with  the  habits  of  the  first 
dwellers  on  the  earth,  who  may  be  also  considered 
ns  forming  only  three  great  divisions,  viz.  1. 
hunters  ; 2,  shepherds  ; and  3,  tillers  of  the  ground. 
The  first  would  not  require  a fixed  residence,  but 
would  seek  shelter  in  caverns,  “ clefts  of  the  rocks," 
(Jeremiah  xlix.  1G),  or  else  in  natural  and  artifi- 
cial hollows,  wherever  their  game  abounded  ; and  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Egyptian 
architecture  owes  its  origin  to  an  imitation  of  these 
primitive  grotto-like  structures,  to  which,  in  their 
colossal  and  massive  construction,  they  bear  so 
much  resemblance. 

The  dwellings  of  the  second  class,  that  of  shep- 
herds, would  be  obviously  the  tent ; thus  it  is  men- 
tioned of  Jabal,  that  “ he  is  the  father  of  such  as 
dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle.”  (Gen.  iv, 
20.)  The  architecture  of  the  Chinese  was,  no  doubt, 
derived  from  this  source.  The  third  class,  the 
tiller  of  the  ground,  would  require  some  shelter  for 
his  stores  and  provisions,  as  well  as  a fixed  abode 
for  his  family,  and  therefore  would  be  led  to  con- 
struct habitations  from  the  readiest  materials,  which, 
in  most  countries,  would  be  timber ; thence  arose 
the  cabin  formed  from  trees,  the  prototype,  it  has 
been  considered,  of  Grecian  architecture.  Man’s 
first  efforts  were  doubtless  of  a rude  and  temporary 
nature,  merely  sufficing  for  the  most  inartificial 
wants.  Some  of  the  splendid  trees  of  Asiatic 
countries  would  furnish  the  materials  for  building 
entirely  and  rapidly  habitations  of  this  kind,  as  at 
the  present  day  in  India,  cottages  are  constructed 
from  the  palm,  whose  ample  leaves  serve  for  doors, 
roofs,  and  walls,  as  its  branches  are  used  for  rafters 
and  other  timbers.  Thus  the  mere  art  of  buildiny 
would  arise  from  man’s  necessity,  but  his  first  at- 
tempts at  any  thing  like  architecture  were  decidedly 
the  results  of  piety,  manifested  in  erecting  struc- 
tures for  religious  purposes,  or  as  memorials  of 
affection  for  the  departed  dead.  And  herein  is  ap- 
parent the  triumph  of  piety  over  selfishness,  for 
whilst  there  arc  remains  of  temples  and  tombs 
whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  times,  there  are 
none  whatever  to  be  traced  of  domestic  architecture 
coeval  with  them.  Everywhere  are  the  last  resting- 
places  of  the  dead  to  be  found,  and  everywhere 
does  an  inviolable  sacredncss  attach  to  them.  The 
Red  Indian  will  even  now  track  his  unerring  way 
through  the  pathless  woods,  and  across  the  wide  and 
rapid  rivers  of  America,  to  the  distant  sepulchre  of 
his  tribe,  and  the  pilgrimages  which  formerly  more 
frequently  occurred  in  Europe,  and  are  at  this  day 
still  undertaken  in  Asia,  attest  the  strong  veneration 
with  which  the  burial-plaoes  of  the  illustrious  dead 
are  regarded.  In  Palestine,  at  the  present  time, 
places  are  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  which  tradi- 
tion has  assigned  as  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  pro- 
phets or  holy  men  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  which 
are  regarded  with  reverence  alike  by  the  Christian, 
the  Jew,  and  the  mussulman.  One  instance  in 
particular  may  be  cited,  viz.  the  sepulchre  of  Abra- 
ham, where  a church  was  built  by  Helena,  mother 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  over  the  cave  of 
Machpelah.  This  was  turned  into  a mosque  by  the 
Turks,  and  it  is  now  (with  Mecca,  Jerusalem,  and 
Medina,)  one  of  the  four  chief  places  of  pilgrimage 
to  which  the  Moslems  resort,  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch 
have  always  beheld  his  tomb  with  profound  re- 
spect. 

A celebrated  name  in  Scripture  is  that  of  “ the 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,”  Nimrod,  the 
first  recorded  monarch,  and  in  Genesis  x.  10,  it  is 
stated  that  “the  beginning  of  hs  kingdom  was 
Babel  and  Erech,  and  Accad  and  Calneh,  in  the 
land  of  Shinar.”  The  most  noted  of  these  cities 
was  Babel  which,  under  the  name  of  Babylon,  be- 
came so  powerful,  and  whose  fall  was  so  extraor- 
dinary. We  shall  in  the  next  lecture  compare  the 
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accounts  which  have  been  given  of  its  wonders  by 
ancient  writers  with  its  present  state  of  ruin  as  fur- 
nished by  modern  tourists.  The  name  of  Nineveh 
occurs  in  the  next  verse  to  the  one  cited,  and  of 
that  great  city  we  shall  then  likewise  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  largely.  The  eleventh  chapter  of 
Genesis  records  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  people  in  consequence. 
The  consideration  of  these  events  will  be  connected 
with  our  inquiry  into  the  former  and  present  state 
of  Babylon,  “ the  parent  city  of  the  world.'’  At 
present  we  will  but  pause  to  remark  that  the  art 
of  building  must  have  made  considerable  progress 
at  this  time  (about  150  years  after  the  Deluge),  and 
that  the  description  of  the  materials,  well-burnt 
bricks  and  slime,  or  bitumen,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  remains  which  arc  presumed  to  be  those  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel. 

There  is  no  account  of  altars  being  erected  from 
the  time  of  Noah  until  Abraham  was  called  out 
from  a land  of  idolaters,  when  we  find  that  he 
“ builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  ” in  the  plain * 
of  Morch  nearSiehem  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7),  and  another 
at  Beth-el  (v.  8),  to  which  last  place  he  returned 
(Gen.  xiii.  3)  when  lie  came  up  out  of  Egypt  with 
his  nephew  Lot.  We  may  be  allowed  with  some 
reason  to  consider  this  altar  in  the  light  of  a 
temple,  before  which  the  patriarch  assembled  the 
numerous  household  of  which  he  was  the  head  (for 
we  are  told  in  Gen.  xiv.  1-4,  that  l.c  armed  318 
trained  servants  born  in  his  own  house),  forming  a 
church,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  to  which  Abraham 
officiated  as  priest  when  he  “ called  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord.”  After  Abraham  separated  from 
Lot,  he  “ removed  his  tent  and  came  and  dwelt  in 
the  plain  + of  Mamre  which  is  in  Hebron,  and 
built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord.”  (Gen.  xiii.  18.) 
This  is  the  spot  in  which  was  displayed  that  as- 
tonishing instance  of  divine  condescension  when  a 
mortal  was  permitted  to  plead  with  his  Creator  face 
to  face  (Gen.  xviii.)  in  behalf  of  his  guilty  neigh- 
bours. The  oak  of  Mamre,  beneath  whose  shade 
Abraham  was  wont  to  sit  “ in  the  heat  of  the  day,” 
was  known  and  venerated  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine, and  we  find  Jerome  and  Eusebius  speaking  of 
it  as  still  remaining  in  their  time  and  held  in 
regard.  G.  R.  F. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sin, — I have  for  some  time  past  been  struck 
with  the  frequent  serious  damage  to  buildings  occa- 
sioned by  lightning.  Among  many  other  instances 
that  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  must  be  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  every  one  ; and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  all  danger  might  be  obviated  at  a very 
small  expense  by  the  use  of  a conductor,  it  is 
strange  such  a safeguard  should  not  have  been 
more  generally  adopted.  Nothing  can  be  more 
sudden  and  appalling  than  the  visitations  of  this 
merciless  destroyer,  and  there  is  scarcely  a church 
of  any  antiquity  which  has  not  at  one  period  sus- 
tained injury  by  its  means ; and  yet  1 would  ven- 
ture to  make  the  assertion  that  nine-tenths  of  our 
[village  churches  arc  left  without  any  safeguard  from 
its  fury.  To  produce  a conviction  of  the  great 
utility  of  the  lightning  rod  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  principle  on  which  it  acts,  and  this  1 will 
in  a few  words  endeavour  to  do. 

The  electric  fluid  is  attracted  by  many  substances 
called  conductors  in  the  more  general  sense  of  the 
term,  among  which  the  metals  occupy  a prominent 
place ; hut  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  form  of  the 
conductor  in  what  way  it  yields  to  the  attraction  ; 
if  it  terminate  in  a ball  or  mass  of  any  irregular 
shape,  not  presenting  any  sharp  points,  the  fluid 
strikes  it  in  a body,  and  in  the  case  of  lightning; 
presents  the  phenomena  of  forked,  or  more  rarely, 
jail  lightning.  If,  on  the  coutrary,  it  terminate 
n one  or  more  points,  the  fluid,  instead  of  flying  in 
i mass,  pours  on  to  the  conductor  in  one  continuous 
itream,  and  either  reaches  the  ground  or  is  dissi- 
pated in  the  air.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
popular  idea,  that  buildings  having  conductors  at- 
ached  to  them  are  the  more  likely  to  be  struck  by 
ightning,  is  a complete  fallacy.  The  fact  is,  that  it 
•ery  seldom  happens  that  a building  having  a con- 
I luctor  is  ever  struck  at  all.  The  fluid  pours  down 
invisibly  in  a dense,  silent  current,  the  only  effects 
1 produced  being  to  heat  intensely  the  point  of  the 
od,  and  sometimes  almost  to  fuse  it.  To  guard 
u i gainst  this,  which  (by  taking  off  the  extreme 
iharpness  of  the  point)  destroys  the  effect,  it  is  a 
;ood  plan  to  have  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  which 
I iliould  be  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
Hive  or  six  branches,  each  brought  to  a fine  point 
llind  tipped  with  platinum,  the  most  infusible  metal 
jl:nown  ; by  this  arrangement,  the  stream  of  fluid 
Mi  divided,  and  the  risk  of  fusion  avoided.  Hoping 
qhese  remarks  may  meet  the  eyes  of  some  who  may 
jjettend  to  their  suggestions, 

I am,  Sir, 

duXecrpor. 

K * O:  by, the  oak  of  Sichem. — Bishop  Wilson, 

If  1 Or  by. the  oak  of  Mamre. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

SiR, — If  you  think  the  inclosed  simple  method 
of  working  in  stone  the  head  of  a semi-circular  j 
niche  worthy  insertion  in  The  Builder,  it  is  at  ' 
your  service.  Tiie  mason  will  at  once  see  that  this 
method,  compared  with  the  antiquated  one,  saves 
in  each  stone  of  the  head  the  angular  piece  F, 
so  that  it  has  not  the  advantage  only  of  saving 
material  and  labour,  but  may  also  be  cut  out  of 
blocks  of  much  less  dimensions  than  by  the  old 
method  of  working  with  a square  instead  of  this 
plan  by  a bevel. 

Having  a conviction  that  your  valuable  publica- 
tion, if  supported  as  its  merits  deserve,  will  even- 
tually be  the  means  of  dragging  many  young  trades- 
men from  the  gin-shop  and  other  unprofitable 
haunts,  and  that  such  trifles  as  these  frequently  set 


young  men  a thinking  for  themselves,  I trust  you 
will  not  think  me  presumptuous  in  making  so 
trifling  an  offering.  I believe  the  invention  is  my 
own,  as  1 have  never  seen  it  practised  by  any  one 
but  myself.  I have  tested  its  correctness  both  by 
modelling  on  a small  scale,  and  also  in  work.  If  it 
meets  fyour  approbation,  1 will  occasionally  con- 
tribute other  things  of  what  I conceive  a useful 
character.  I am,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Leicester,  July  9,  1S-13.  ML  Lindley. 

[We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  Mr.  Lindley 
ag-ain.  This  exertion  of  his  wood-will  and 
skill  is  creditable  to  him,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
he  the  means  of  conveying;  the  profit  of  know- 
, ledpe  to  many,  which,  to  a right  mind,  is  a 
rich  reward. — Ed.] 


a a a a,  face-mould  of  soflit  to  each  stone,  from 
which  the  beds  are  wrought  by  bevel  b b h.  The 
bevel  for  working  the  beds  is  got  by  a line  drawn  at 
right  angles  across  the  bed,  and  a line  drawn 
parallel  to  centre  lice  of  face  mould  ; the  beds 
wrought  at  right  angles  each  way  from  the  arris  of 


A FEW  WORDS  ON  EXCAVATIONS  FOR 
SEWERS,  &c.  &c. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — A few  remarks  on  the  mode  and  cost  of 
breaking  up  and  excavating  ground  for  sewers  and 
other  similar  works,  may  not  perhaps  be  uninterest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers,  especially  those  just 
commencing  their  career  in  this  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

If  the  contractors  for  works  were  in  the  habit  of 
forwarding  notes  of  their  proceedings  and  mode  of 
operations  under  various  circumstances  to  the  pro- 
fessional journals  of  the  day,  1 am  persuaded  much 
real  benefit  would  be  conferred  on  the  “ rising 
members”  of  the  engineering  and  architectural 
professions ; as  it  is,  however,  contractors,  either 
for  lack  of  time,  or  from  unwillingness  to  divulge 
the  rationale  of  their  proceedings,  seldom,  or 
indeed  ever,  do  so  ; the  consequence  is  that  they 
are  looked  upon  by  the  public  to  be  mere  machines, 
as  it  were,  entirely  governed  by  the  directing  mind 
of  the  architect  or  engineer  of  the  works  upon 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  engaged  ; so  that 
their  status  as  professional  men  is  of  very  humble 
rank,  and  but  little  estimated,  with  those  not 
versed  in  technical  of  nomenclature.  Let  us  ask, 
however,  is  it  really  so  ? Unquestionably  not ; for 
if  proofs  were  wanting  to  the  contrary,  a decent 
array  of  facts  affirming  the  reverse  could  be  easily 
gathered  together,  and  put  in  a light  so  clear  and 
strong  as  to  convince  the  most  sceptical,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  “ trade,”  that  a contractor  ought, 
and  must,  be  a man  of  talent,  possessing  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  practical  part  of  the  profession  ; 
he  must  not  only  be  capable  of  getting  up  an  esti- 
mate profitable  to  himself,  but  he  must  have  a mind 
capable  of  grasping  with  the  unforeseen  difficulties 
which  so  frequently  break  in  upon  his  operations  ; 
he  should  be  skilful  in  devising  remedies,  and 
prompt  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  not  only  in 


soffit  and  bed,  will  be  at  right  angles  from  the  face 
of  wall,  on  a line  square  from  the  radiating  joint  or 
bed,  as  at  c c on  the  elevation. 

d d on  face-mould  corresponds  with  d d on  ele- 
vation. 


the  most  economical,  but  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, for  he  it  is  who  has  11  to  pat/  the  piper”  in 
case  of  accident ; in  fact,  if  any  untoward  even 
happens,  lie  is  let  in  for  the  loss',  both  of  money 
and  reputation,  the  blame  in  six  cases  out  of  seven 
falling  on  the  contractor,  when  really  it  ought  to 
have  fallen  on  the  architect  or  engineer  who  framed 
the  plan. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  the  whole  range  of 
plain  earth  work  that  varies  so  much  and  so  fre- 
quently as  sewer  excavations,  city  water-courses,  or 
gas  mains  ; though  from  the  latter  being  but  super- 
ficial they  are  not  so  subject  to  extensive  fluctua- 
tions as  either  of  the  former.  One  great  cause  of 
the  expense  of  sewer  excavations  arises  from  the 
uncertainty  of  such  work,  when  compared  with 
other  work  of  the  same  extent ; from  the  very 
Dature  of  the  thing,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
some  kind  of  interruption  and  annoyance.  We  may, 
for  instance,  take  a contract  in  one  neighbourhood 
at  a certain  rate  per  yard,  and  gain  a good  remu- 
nerating profit  by  it ; on  the  other  hand,  all  things 
being  apparently  similar,  a second  contract  may  be 
taken  at  the  same  rate,  and  yet  the  result  shall 
leave  a heavy  loss,  notwithstanding  all  the  judgment 
and  caution  of  the  parties  most  interested.  How  is 
this  to  be  accounted  for  ? is  a very  natural  question 
to  ask,  and  one  worthy  of  full  investigation  bv  those 
practical  men  who  have  the  necessary  time  on  hand 
to  compare  notes  of  their  proceedings  and  results. 

A sudden  unexpected  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  soil  is  frequently  a cause  of  much  perplexity, 
mischief,  and  expense  to  the  contractor,  the  man 
of  limited  means,  or  the  young  beginner  especially, 
for  it  unfortunately  happens  too  frequently  that 
they  are  without  sufficient  plant  and  material  to 
meet  the  new  emergency  thus  suddenly  called  for  : 
the  consequence  is  to  them  a heavy  loss,  either 
through  the  work  tumbling  in,  or  from  the  expense 
of  getting  additional  plant,  which  they  have  to 
purchase  in  a hurry  for  the  occasion ; let  it  be 
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which  way  it  will,  the  expense  will  sadly  reduce  the 
anticipated  profit. 

The  necessity  of  contractors  getting  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  ground  on  which  they  arc  to 
operate  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  them  ; another  grand  rule  of  action 
is  undoubtedly  not  to  be  niggardly  in  furnishing 
the  necessary  struts  ami  planks ; nothing  can  be 
more  foolishly  wise  than  to  begrudge  a few  planks  ; 
it  is  true  they  are  costly  at  first,  but  as  they  will 
keep  and  serve  for  many  contracts,  it  will  in  the 
end  be  found  more  profitable  to  use  a good  plank 
than  to  use  an  indifferent  one  ; for,  like  good  horses, 
when  once  got  together,  they  cost  no  more  to  keep 
than  indifferent  ones. 

It  will  follow,  of  course,  from  the  nature  of 
sewer  excavations,  that  depth  is  a most  important 
item  in  the  cost,  as  well  as  the  run  of  cartage,  for 
as  both  increase  so  also  will  the  expenses,  and  gene- 
rally the  latter  in  a much  greater  ratio  than  the 
former,  especially  if  the  depth  at  all  exceeds  what 
may  be  considered  a fair  moderate  working  depth, 
for  both  will  require  not  only  more  time,  which  is 
money,  but  more  plant  and  material. 

The  average  depth  of  a lift  or  throu-  ought  not  to 
exceed  six  feet,  and  all  depths  exceeding  that,  must 
be  charged  higher  in  proportion,  varying,  of  course, 
with  the  circumstances  attending  the  case  ; but  gene- 
rally in  loose  soils  of  ordinary  workable  quality,  the 
price  will  be  found  to  range  between  Gd.  to  8d.  per 
yard  for  the  opening  or  first  throw,  but  not  often  so 
much  as  the  latter  ; and  in  stiff  soils,  say  heavy  in- 
durated clay  and  hard  gravel,  the  range  will  run 
from  6d.  to  lOd.  or  lid.,  supposing,  of  course, 
that  no  pumping  in  either  case  is  required,  and  that 
the  wheeling  does  not  exceed  about  25  to  30  yards. 
I have,  in  some  instances,  known  the  price  for  cart- 
ing about  half  a mile,  to  be  so  low  i.s  3d.  per  li 
cubic  yard,  which,  however,  is  no  criterion  for  work 
near  London  or  large  towns.  As  I have  not  much 
space  left  to  enter  into  the  matter  of  costs  just  now, 
I will  avail  myself  of  a further  opportunity  if 
agreeable. 

The  cost  of  works  of  the  character  now  under 
notice  will  always  be  attended  by  some  uncertainty 


or  other,  especially  in  narrow  places  which  cannot 
be  too  minutely  surveyed  and  examined  before  the 
contract  is  entered  upon ; for  as  it  often  happens 
the  sewer  has  to  be  carried  through  some  old- 
fashioned  narrow  street,  the  houses  of  which  are  all 
in  a feeble  dilapidated  condition,  barely  holding 
each  other  up,  so  that  when  the  work  commences  a 
fearful  outlay  is  incurred  in  propping  up  the  houses 
to  ease  the  pressure  on  the  excavation,  the  per 
een/ape  of  which  outlay  must  be  got  out  of  the  ad- 
ditional charge  in  the  rate  of  earth  work. 

Some  time  since  I had  to  deal  with  a curious 
case  of  sewer  running,  which  had  been  let  out  to 
labourers  of  little  judgment,  and  less  capital ; they 
were  of  course  exceedingly  anxious,  like  all  other 
contractors,  to  make  the  most  of  their  bargain, 
to  effect  which,  they  used  but  little  planking;  and 
as  the  work  was  partially  in  very  heavy  blue  clay, 
it  ultimately  fell  in  upon  them  ; the  result  of  course 
was  a very  heavy  loss,  so  much  so,  that  they  had  to 
give  up  the  contract  to  a second  party,  who  took  it 
off  their  hands  at  the  same  rate  they  had  originally 
stipulated  for.  The  new  contractor  went  to  work 
in  the  most  economical  way  he  could  devise,  and 
got  together  a heap  of  common  hurdles,  and  lined 
the  work  with  them,  lapping  one  end  of  each 
hurdle  over  the  other  far  enough  to  allow  of  up- 
right planks  being  put  over  the  joints  on  each  side 
by  the  work,  and  then  kept  in  their  proper  places 
at  struts  driven  in  the  usual  way  between  the  planks 
of  top  and  bottom  ; thus  lining,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  length  of  the  excavation  with  hurdles  ; with 
this  simple  and  novel  lining  he  went  through  the 
work  without  meeting  with  a single  accident,  and 
succeeded  in  completing  it,  with  a satisfactory 
profit  for  the  reward  of  ingenuity. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  venture  to  suggest  to  your 
practical  readers,  that  statements  of  their  pro- 
fessional practice,  with  the  costs  attending  them, 
would  be  a feature  new  to  the  busy  world  of  pe- 
riodic literature  as  sterlingly  useful  as  it  would  be 
strikingly  novel. 

Joseph  Lockwood,  Surveyor,  &c. 

52,  Lime  Street,  London. 


Plan  of  Ground  Floor, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Should  you  deem  the  annexed  worthy  a : 
place  in  your  valuable  paper,  as  an  economically  < 
constructed  cottage,  suitable  for  a small  rectory  or  : 
curate’s  house,  or  half-pay  officer's,  possessing  in 
its  arrangements  the  necessary  domestic  and  elegant  I 
comforts  that  persons  of  the  above  class  require, 
and  forming  in  its  arranged  plan  the  nuclous  of 
houses  of  greater  pretensions,  its  insertion  will 
oblige. 

A cottage  of  this  description  might  be  built  in 
any  part  of  England  at  a cost  of  from  250/.  to 
300/.  I remain,  Sir,  your  admirer, 

A Carpenter. 

Description  of  a stud-framed  house,  filled  in 
with  brick  hog,  and  stuccoed  with  stone  lime  i 


between  the  studs. 

A.  Hall  and  stairs 13X7 

B.  Drawing-room 14X12 

C.  Dining-room 12X12 

D.  Library 13X7 

E.  Green-house 12X10 

F.  Kitchen 12X10 

G.  Vespasian. 

H.  Verandah. 

I . Larder. 

J.  Potting  shed  and  stove. 

K.  Landing 10x7 

L.  Sleeping-room  12X12 

M.  Ditto 14X12 

N.  Ditto 13X7 

O.  Ditto 7X7 


TRIANGULAR  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS. 


According  to  our  promise  given  in  No.  20, 
we  feel  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  direct 
our  readers'  attention  to  the  following  com- 
munication forwarded  to  us  relative  to  a set  of 
triangular  instruments,  especiallv  adapted  to  . 
the  wants  of  amateurs,  mechanical,  engineer- 
ing, and  architectural  draughtsmen. 

They  consist  of  a scries  of  10,  arranged  in 
four  sets,  and  are  numbered  as  follows: — 


No. 

Form. 

Denomination. 

Ansrle  at  the 
Vertex. 

1 

Isosceles 

Acute  Angled 

22A° 

2 

Sealine 

Right 

G7A° 

3 

Isosceles 

do. 

43° 

5 

Scalinc 

do. 

G0° 

G 

Isosceles 

Acute 

30° 

7 

Sealine 

Right 

54° 

8 

do. 

do. 

-■>0 

9 

Isosceles 

Acute 

18° 

II 

Scalinc 

Right 

54°  44' 

i 

do. 

do. 

70°  33' 

By  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  may  circles  be  divided 
into  2,  4,  8,  lG,  and  32  equal  parts ; and  squares  : 
and  polygons  of  8,  lti,  and  32  equal  sides  be  : 
described  within  or  about  circles. 

By  Nos.  5,  G,  2,  and  3,  may  circles  be  di- 
vided into  3,  G,  12,  24,  and  48  equal  parts; 
and  equilateral  triangles  and  polygons  of  fi, 
12,  24,  and  43  equal  sides,  be  described  within 
or  about  circles. 

By  Nos.  7*  8,  and  0 may  circles  be  divided 
into  5,  10,  20,  and  40  equal  parts  ; and  poly- 
gons of  5,  10,  20,  and  40  equal  sides,  be  de- 
scribed within  or  about  circles. 

The  triangles  from  1 to  0 may  also  be  em- 
ployed in  describing  triangles,  squares,  and 
polygons  ; by  having  a radial  line,  or  the 
length  of  a side  given. 

Further,  by  any  of  the  right-angled  tri- 
angles may  a line  be  divided  into  2,  4,  8,  16, 
32,  &c.  equal  parts.  No.  3 will  be  found  most 
convenient  for  this  purpose  ; and  to  such  a 
nicety  may  this  be  performed,  that  by  using 
these  instruments,  a skilful  draughtsman  may 
almost  divide  a line  as  accurately  as  can  be 
accomplished  by  a dividing  machine  ; for  we 
have  now  before  us  aline  of  1$  inch  in  length, 
divided  into  64  equal  parts;  and  from  what 
we  see  of  the  system,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  subdividing  it  into  256  parts. 

By  No.  5,  may  lines  be  most  readily  divided 
into : — 

3,  9,  27,  81,  &c.  ] 

G,  12,  24,  48,  &c.  /-equal  par'.s 
18,36,72, 144,  &c.  J 

Nos.  3,  5,  8,  I.  and  11,  will  be  found  of 
great  utility  in  the  practice  of  isometrical 
drawing. 

We  proceed  to  furnish  a few  simple  illus- 
trations, from  which  all  who  take  any  pleasure 
in  the  practice  of  drawing  will  be  able  to  de- 
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termine,  whether  thev  may  not  introduce 
them  with  effect  and  advantage  in  their  daily 
avocations. 


A B. 


By  the  edge  of  No.  3,  draw  the  lines  A C 
and  B D,  which  will  intersect  in  E ; lastlv, 
draw  the  line  E F,  and  the  line  A B will  be 
bisected  in  F. 

In  this  operation,  as  A C and  B D arc 
equally  inclined  to  A B,  A E B is  an  isoceles 
triangle  ; and  as  E F is  drawn  from  the  vertex, 
at  right  angles  to  A B,  it  divides  the  triangle 
A E B into  two  equal  right-angled  triangles  ; 
consequently  A F =F  B. 

From  this  illustration  it  will  at  once  appear, 
that  we  might  further  proceed  and  bisect  the 
parts  A F and  F B ; and  by  following  out  the 
process,  A B may  be  divided  into  2,  4,  8,  10, 
&c.,  equal  parts.  This  operation  may  be  per- 
formed by  any  of  the  right-angled  triangles. 

We  shall  give  another  example  as  executed 
by  No.  3. 

Let  it  be  required  to  trisect  the  right  line 


By  one  edge  of  No.  3 draw  the  line  A C, 
and  from  A and  B draw  parallel  lines  at  right 
angles  to  A B on  contrary  sides  of  it,  the  line 
from  B to  meet  A C in  1) ; then  bisect  B D in 
E by  the  former  rule,  and  from  E draw  the 
line  E F parallel  to  C A,  join  D F intersecting 
A B in  G and  the  line  from  E parallel  to  B A 
in  II ; lastly,  from  II  draw  the  line  II  I 
parallel  to  D B,  then  will  A G = G I = I B. 

In  this  operation,  as  B D and  A F are  pa- 
rallel, the  line  D F intersecting  A B in  G, 
forms  two  similar  triangles  F G A and  D G B ; 
and  D B being  bisected  in  E,  and  A F being 
parallel  to  D E,  it  is  also  equal  to  1)  E;  and 
F A : AG  : : D B : B G,  but  FA=}  of  D B, 
so  that  A G = J of  B G.  Again,  as  the  line 
G D is  bisected  in  IT,  and  II  I being  parallel 
to  D B ; D G : G B : : II  G : G I,  but  1)  G= 
2 II  G,  so  that  G B = 2 G I,  or  G I = I B : 
land  as  A G = 4 of  B G,  it  is  also  = G I = 
jl  B. 

i This  method  will  be  found  extremely  useful 
for  dividing  lines  into  5,  7>  11,  13,  See.  equal 
parts;  for  by  dividing  the  line  B I>  into  a 
number  of  equal  parts,  one  less  than  it  is  re- 
ijuired  to  divide  the  line  A B into;  then  by 
Hollowing  the  same  process  already  explained, 
the  result  will  be  correctly  determined. 

Having  stated  that  No.  5 may  be  conve- 
niently applied  in  trisecting  lines,  we  shall  give 
one  illustration. 

Let  it  be  required  to  trisect  the  line  A B. 


By  one  edge  of  No.  5 draw  the  line  A C,  and 
rum  B the  line  B D,  again  from  D draw  the 
line  D E ; E B = 4 of  E A ; bisect  A E by 
die  first  rule  in  G,  then  will  the  line  A B be 
trisected  in  G and  E. 

In  this  operation,  as  the  angle  C A B = 30°, 
und  A B D a right  angle;  the  line  D E being 


placed  so  that  the  angle  1)  E B = <30°  = 2 /. 
C A B,  E may  be  conceived  to  be  the  centre  of 
a circle,  and  E D,  E A radii;  by  producing 
A B,  and  describing  a semicircle  from  E with 
the  radius  E A or  E 1),  meeting  A B produced 
in  II,  then  by  joining  D II,  I)  II  E becomes 
an  equilateral  triangle,  and  it  is  divided  into 
two  equal  right-angled  triangles  by  the  line 
D B ; consequently  E B = B II,  and  as  E II 
= E A,  E B = i of  E A ; and  E A being 
bisected  in  G by  a former  rule,  A G = G E = 
EB. 

By  combining  this  with  the  first  method  of 
bisecting  lines,  we  might  proceed  to  divide 
any  right  line  into  a great  number  of  equal 
parts. 

As  it  is  froquentlv  required  to  determine  a 
fractional  part  of  a line,  the  following  method 
cannot  fail  to  satisfy  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  use  their  compasses  for 
this  purpose. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  i,  j, 

&c.  of  the  right  line  A B. 


From  A and  B draw  the  lines  A C and  B D 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  inclined  in  any 
degree  to  A B,  on  contrary  sides  of  it;  mark 
off  A C any  convenient  length,  and  on  B D 
set  off  B E = A C,  join  C E intersecting 
A B in  F,  then  will  A F = } of  A B : from  E 
draw  B G at  right  angles  to  D B,  and  from  B 
by  the  edge  of  any  of  the  triangular  instru- 
ments draw  E G,  and  from  G draw  G II  paral- 
lel to  B L>,  and  from  E draw  E 2 parallel  to 
B G,  and  2,  3,  parallel  to  G E ; proceed  in  this 
manner  to  determine  anv  number  of  points  in 
B D,  as  at  3,  4,  3,  <3;  join  C 3 intersecting 
A B in  3',  A 3'  = } of  A B ; join  C 4,  inter- 
secting A B in  4',  A 4' = J of  A B ; join 
C 5,  intersecting  A B in  5',  A 5'  = }of  A B; 
join  C G,  intersecting  A B in  (3',  A 6'  = £ of 
A B ; by  this  simple  process,  may  any  frac- 
tional part  of  a line  be  correctly  determined  ; 
and  it  will  be  much  shortened  by  using  one  of 
the  improved  drawing  scales  described  in 
number  20 of  Tiie  Builder;  in  order  to  plot 
off  the  requisite  number  of  equal  parts  on  the 
line  B D,  and  that  on  A C. 

In  this  operation,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
as  A C and  B D are  parallel,  and  A C = BE; 
the  line  C E forms  two  equal  triangles,  A F C 
and  B F E,  and  as  the  angle  C A F = E B F, 
so  A F = B F = J of  A B.  Again,  as  Gil 
is  parallel  to  B I),  and  2 3 parallel  to  G E ; 
E 3 ==  G 2 = B E,  or  3 B = 2 C A,  and  join- 
ing C 3 the  line  forms  two  similar  triangles, 
A3'  C and  B 3'  3 ; and  as  C A : A 3'  : : 
3 B : B 3',  and  as  C A = 4 of  3 B,  so  A 3'  = 4 
of  B 3'  = J of  A B : in  the  same  manner  may 
A 4'  &c.  be  shewn  to  he  equal  to  the  ] & c.  of 
A B. 

AVe  might  give  numerous  examples  of  the 
utility  of  this  useful  set  of  instruments,  but 
trust  that  these  will  he  sufficient  to  stimulate 
many  of  our  readers  to  endeavour  to  apply  to 
them  all  the  purposes  named  in  the  former  part 
of  this  article  : it  therefore  merely  remains  to 
allude  to  the  advantages  that  will  result  by 
using  them  whilst  engaged  in  any  of  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  drawing. 

In  the  first  place, by  employing  these  instru- 
ments there  will  be  no  occasion  to  use  the 
hair-spring  compasses,  in  order  to  divide  right 
lines  into  anv  number  of  equal  parts;  and  in 
many  cases,  their  use  will  be  avoided  even  in 
dividing  circular  arcs;  in  fact,  the  compasses 
should  seldom  be  employed,  except  in  describ- 
ing circles  and  circular  ares  ; for  it  must  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  by  operating  with 
the  triangular  instruments  no  punctures  are 
ever  made  in  the  surface  of  the  drawing,  and 


when  it  is  requisite  to  describe  circles  from 
one  centre,  in  many  instances  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  prick  the  drawing;  for  by  placing 
a piece  of  thin  transparent  horn  over  the  given 
centre,  the  compass  point  may  be  placed  as 
correct  as  if  it  actually  was  placed  in  the  real 
centre ; by  describing  circles  in  this  manner, 
the  surface  of  the  drawing  will  present  an 
appearance  which  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  and 
will  in  all  cases  add  much  to  the  effect,  from 
whatever  position  it  may  be  viewed. 

Mechanical  and  engineering  draughtsmen 
will  find  these  instruments  extremely  useful  for 
drawing  parallel  lines,  and  in  describing 
squares,  hexagons,  and  octagons,  as  small  as 
they  ever  have  occasion  to  form  them.  It  was 
for  the  latter  purpose  that  our  correspondent, 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  was  induced  to  arrange  his  first 
set  in  1831,  so  that  ho  might  the  more  readily 
execute  the  plans  and  elevations  of  several 
complicated  machines. 

Architectural  draughtsmen  will  also  find 
them  equally  useful  for  the  purposes  already 
named,  and  particularly  whilst  engaged  in 
drawing  the  flutes  of  columns  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders. 

Building  artificers,  cabinet  makers,  house 
decorators,  and  all  who  have  occasion  to  design 
patterns  of  plane  or  ornamental  work  will  he 
surprised  to  see  the  endless  variety  of  outlines 
which  thev  may  speedily  devise  by  these  simple 
instruments. 

AVe  should  have  had  groat  pleasure  in  ex- 
plaining the  methods  of  applying  a few  of  the 
instruments  in  isometrical  drawing  ; but  as  so 
few  draughtsmen  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
unravelling  the  principles  of  the  art,  we  must 
patiently  await  a more  favourable  opportunity, 
in  hopes  that  our  proposed  illustrations  will  be 
fully  understood  by  the  generality  of  our 
readers. 

[By  way  of  note,  for  the  information  of  such 
of  our  readers  a?  are  not  acquainted  with  cer- 
tain abbreviations  or  signs  used  in  the  foregoing 
article,  we  take  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
sign  = signifies  equal  to  ; and  in  the  case  of 
FA  : AG  : : DB  : BC,  the  dotted  signs  make 
the  line  read  thus— FA  is  to  AG  as  DB  is  to 
BC  ; the  third  sign  made  use  of  is  the  expres- 
sion of  an  angle,  thus 

In  the  definition  of  the  triangles,  ° signifies 
degree,  ' minute. 

AVe  have  ascertained  the  cost  of  a set  of  tri- 
angles to  be  2s.,  but  as  they  weigh  1 4 oz.‘  it 
will  require  2s.  3il.  to  be  forwarded  to  secure 
there  transmission  by  post : we  can  only  add 
that  wo  shall  be  happy  in  being  instrumental 
in  so  forwarding  them  to  any  parties  in  the 
country  upon  such  remittance,  or  in  otherwise 
assisting  parties  to  become  possessed  of  the 
implements. — Ed.] 


WARMING  AND  A'ENTILATION. 

TOTHE  EDITOR  OK  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I am  sorry  to  find  in  The  Builder  of 
last  week  that  Mr.  Hope  misunderstood  my  state- 
ment respecting  the  imitation  of  my  ventilation 
plan  in  AA'hitecross-street  Prison,  I therefore  feel 
called  upon  to  disabuse  the  public  mind,  and  more 
especially  that  of  Mr.  Hope,  of  any  misapprehen- 
sion of  my  meaning  in  protecting  my  science  and 
the  public  against  ignorant  imitators. 

Mr.  Hope  is  very  much  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I meant  to  include  him  in  that  class,  or  that  I 
myself  belong  to  such  a grossly  ignorant  and  illi- 
beral class  of  men  as  they  who  regard  the  working 
classes  as  inferior  beings  to  themselves.  I am  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  both  ancient  and  modern  history, 
as  well  as  in  the  biography  of  the  wisest,  most  use- 
ful, and  best  of  men,  who  have  done  honour  to 
their  species  in  all  ages  and  I have  myself  had 
sufficient  practical  experience  in  the  world,  to  know 
that  true  philosophers  have  never  allowed  their  self- 
esteem to  be  so  inordinate  as  to  betray  them  into  a 
sneer  of  contempt  for  any  brother  less  learned,  less 
fortunate,  or  less  wise  than  themselves,  although  the 
“ creative  power”  may  have  furnished  them  with 
comparatively  superior  faculties.  I have  been  long 
satisfied  that  they  who  scornfully  regard  those  really 
practical  men,  the  labouring  or  truly  productive 
classes,  contemptuously  shunning  their  society,  or 
heedlessly  spurning  their  opinions,  are  totally  un- 
worthy of  that  most  noble  though  modest  designa- 
tion, philosopher,  wise  man,  or  lover  of  science  ; 
and  the  public  may  rest  assured  that  they  come  not 
under  that  most  estimable  denomination,  but  are 
barely  men,  being  distinguishable  only  as  copyists, 
for  good  memory,  and  the  imitative  faculty. 

The  principle  of  ventilation  introduced  into 
AAThitecross-street  Prison  was  not  with  warm,  but 
only  with  atmospheric  air,  through  a chamber  below 
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the  floor,  and  through  an  upright  flue,  so  that  the  cool 
air  enters  the  room  from  above.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple shewn  in  my  patent  specification,  in  my  own 
house,  1833,  in  the  Earl  of  Lovelace’s  house,  St. 
James’s-square,  in  Battle  Abbey,  in  Mr.  Currie’s 
house  at  East  Horsley,  in  the  Committee  and 
Dining-rooms  and  Cloisters  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1S37,  ami  in  some  other  buildings  here  and 
on  the  Continent.  I can  prove  through  the  printed 
Report  of  the  Buildings  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (as  mentioned  in  the  last  week’s 
Builder),  as  well  as  by  witnesses,  professors  of 
chemistrv,  physicians,  architects,  & c.,  that  cold 
ventilation,  constructed  and  acting  like  mine,  did 
not  before  exist.  Had  such  ever  been  in  existence, 
surely  some  one  at  least  of  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, chemical  professors,  physicians,  architects, 
engineers,  Ac.,  would  have  been  aware  of  it.  I 
cannot  think  that  any  judge  in  Great  Britain  would, 
at  the  present  day,  annul  a patent  right  upon  the 
mere  evidence  of  one  or  two  men,  that  twenty  years 
ago  they  perforated  a wall  or  made  a flue  for  some 
indefinite  purpose,  through  which  the  air  had  access 
to  the  room,  but  that  it  had  not  been  appropriated  to 
any  particular  use  until  now.  Such  disgraceful 
administration  of  injustice  may  have  been  in  vogue 
long  ago,  but  modern  legislation  has  more  wisely 
and  justly  annihilated  such  jugglery  by  substantial 
improvements  in  the  law  of  patents.  Mr.  Hope, 
no  doubt,  in  common  with  all  other  readers  of  your 
useful  publication,  will,  after  perusing  the  letter  of 
the  “ Friend  of  Science,”  with  Dr.  Grant’s  testimo- 
nial, in  The  Builder  of  last  week,  acknowledge 
that  my  ventilation  plan  is  of  some  considerable 
value  to  the  public,  and  that  I should  be  remiss  in 
my  duty  were  I to  neglect  apprizing  them,  that 
when  imitators  do  not  succeed  in  ventilating  the 
rooms  so  perfectly  as  I myself  have  done,  the  fault 
does  not  lie  in  the  principle,  for  they  must  of  course 
ignorantly  blunder,  or  craftily  and  prudently  con- 
trive to  avoid  a direct  infringement  on  my  patent 
right.  This  will  sufficiently  account  for  those  varia- 
tions which  cause  in  them  a partial  failure.  One  of 
the  leading  principles  of  my  patent  is,  to  warm 
several  rooms  with  one  open  fire-grate.  To  venti- 
late with  atmospheric  air  through  upright  fines  is 
also  my  exclusive  right,  being  entirely  my  discovery. 
I have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  any  person 
erecting  a cold  ventilation,  like  that  fixed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  before  Dr.  Read  commenced 
his  experiments  with  the  coal-mine  ventilation,  for 
I confess  I have  as  little  right  as  Mr.  Hope  to  arro- 
gate to  myself  the  honour  of  introducing  the  princi- 
ple of  warming  with  hot  air.  1 saw  the  book  of 
Professor  Meissner,  at  Vienna,  thirty  years  ago, 
whereiu  are  introduced  several  drawings  of  appa- 
ratus for  warming  rooms  and  buildings  with  hot 
air,  nevertheless  his  plan  was  no  less  imperfect  than 
others,  subsequently  produced,  somewhat  similar, 
but  varying  in  the  shape  of  the  apparatus.  Profes- 
sor Meissner  has  only  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
first  to  introduce  the  system  of  warming  with  hot 
air.  Afterwards  came  Sylvester,  Perkin3,  and 
many  others  with  apparatus  that,  like  Meissner's, 
produced  a most  suffocating  atmosphere.  Among 
the  imitators  was  a royal  Captain  Angel,  in  Russia. 
Next  to  my  own,  I acknowledge  his  to  be  un- 
doubtedly the  best,  on  account  of  his  greater  use  of 
atmospheric  air  than  any  of  his  predecessors  ; but, 
being  defective  in  his  knowledge  of  those  laws  which 
control  heat  and  air,  his  apparatus  was  still  very 
imperfect,  inasmnch  as  it  was  productive  of  an  air 
highly  injurious  to  health.  He  was  ignorant  as  to 
the  right  construction  of  fire-places  to  secure  good 
draught  for  the  smoke.  As  in  the  German  stoves, 
with  Dr.  Alban's  patent  mercurial  regulator  of 
the  air  introduced  here  by  Dr.  Amott,  the  smoke 
mixed  with  the  air,  and  consequently  made  it  as 
offensive  as  the  others. 

Fully  to  substantiate  my  statements,  and  to  shew 
that  my  science  has  furnished  me  power  to  correct 
the  mistakes  of  others  in  this  department  of  natural 
philosophy,  I will  subjoin  a copy  of  the  letter  and 
certificate  presented  to  me  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  senate  of  Magdeburg  in  Prussia. 

Mr.  Hope  states  that  he  has  cured  a chimney, 
with  “ much  trouble  and  expense  1”  Why  take 
the  trouble  l He  says  further,  Mr.  B.  seems  to 
think  very  lightly  of  practical  men,  and  that  it  re- 
quires a man  to  be  a philosopher,”  &c.  I trust  I 
have  answered  this  satisfactorily  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  letter, -but  I beg  here  again  to  repeat 
that  he  could  not  have  been  more  mistaken  as  to 
my  esteem  for  practical  men.  as  I understand  the 
term  ; and  I assure  him  and  all  other  readers  of 
this  paper,  that  a truly  honest  practical  man  stands 
as  high  in  my  estimation  as  any  human  being,  how- 
ever exalted  his  rank. 

As  a proof  that  a more  perfect  science  was  requi- 
site than  chemists  and  natural  philosophers  have 
generally  possessed  for  warming  and  ventilating 
rooms  and  buildings  perfectly,  and  constructing 
fire-places  and  chimneys  without  experiment,  so  as 
at  once  to  effect  the  intended  purpose,  I will  men- 
tion the  following  instance  : — 

During  my  residence  at  Berlin,  an  advertisement 


appeared  in  a newspaper,  from  a lady,  whose  house 
1 had  entirely  freed  from  smoke,  after  an  annoy- 
ance of  more  than  thirty  years,  despite  of  number- 
less experiments  made  every  year,  to  get  rid  of  it. 
His  late  Majesty's  Lord  Chamberlain  having  heard 
of  it,  sent  for  me,  to  his  room  in  the  palace.  Here 
the  secret  counsel  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  the 
presence  of  four  royal  architects,  thus  addressed 
me  : — 

“ We  have  read,  in  the  newspapers,  that  you  can 
remedy  the  mistakes  made  in  the  construction  of 
fire-places  and  chimneys.  The  palace  has  been 
built  more  than  four  hundred  years,  and  several  of 
the  fire-places  have  always  diffused  smoke  in  the 
apartments.  The  most  scientific  men  in  the  coun- 
try have  exhausted  their  skill  in  experiments  to  re- 
move the  evil,  but  without  success.  Do  you  think 
yourself  competent  to  the  task  ?”  When  I had  ex- 
amined the  different  fire-places,  I returned  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  assured  his  Excellency  that 
I did  not  perceive  any  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
my  success.  The  architects  immediately  received 
their  commands,  to  execute  my  orders  ; and  without 
any  previous  experiments  on  my  part,  I fulfilled 
my  engagement  with  every  fire-place,  to  most  per- 
fect satisfaction.  See  testimonial,  No.  14  of  The 
Builder. 

Such  evils  having  been  completely  remedied  by 
me  in  royal  palaces,  as  well  as  in  many  private  do- 
miciles, I was  afterwards  invited  to  the  General 
Post-Office,  where  I was  shewn  a fire-place  which 
three  of  the  royal  architects  had  vainly  experimented 
upon. 

Upon  their  first  failure,  a lady  present  at  the  time, 
informed  the  gentlemen  that  I understood  this  sci- 
ence perfectly,  and  advised  them  to  consult  me. 
Tliis,  however,  the  architects  at  first  refused,  say- 
ing that  they  understood  the  matter  as  well  as  I. 
But  several  more  experiments  having  failed,  the 
king’s  postmaster,  to  whom  the  kitchen  belonged, 
asked  them  if  they  were  prepared  to  make  any  fur- 
ther experiments,  likely  to  be  more  successful.  To 
this  they  replied  in  the  negative,  but  at  the  same 
time  advised  sending  for  me.  When  I had 
seen  the  fire-place,  I ordered  a bricklayer  to  alter 
the  hearth  under  my  direction,  which  being  done  in 
about  a day  and  a half,  the  fire-place  then  per- 
formed to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  royal  post- 
master and  his  lady.  These  facts  shew  clearly 
that  more  perfect  science  wa3  wanting  than  the  pro- 
fessors were  then  able  to  teach  ; and  that  no  de- 
pendence can  satisfactorily  be  placed  (in  this  mat- 
ter) upon  persons  unacquainted  with  the  laws 
discovered  by  me.  Many  persons,  doubtless,  suc- 
ceed in  curing  smokey  chimneys,  in  a course  of  ex- 
periments ; as,  for  instance,  Count  Rumford,  as 
well  as  others.  By  the  way,  however,  Count  Rum- 
ford  did  excel  many  others  in  one  thing  most  indis- 
pensable to  true  science,  that  is,  honesty.  For,  he 
has  candidly  stated  in  writing,  that  lie  had  erected 
fire-places,  which  answered  very  well  in  some 
places,  but  that  the  same  constructions  when 
adopted  in  other  buildings,  although  of  similar  di- 
mensions, had  failed  ! And  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  tliis  anomaly  1 Mr.  Hope  informs 
the  public  that  he  has  fixed  an  apparatus  for  drying 
hides,  but  omits  saying  where. 

Hundreds  of  persons  have  fixed  drying  apparatus, 
and  in  many  cases  succeed  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
their  employers.  I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  the 
readers  of  this,  that  apparatus  now  exists,  with 
which  all  sorts  of  material  or  manufactured  goods 
may  be  dried  as  well  in  the  damps  of  winter,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  with  the  smallest  supply  of 
fuel,  as  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  summer  solstice  ! 
In  1837,  Mr.  Cubit  constructed  the  chambers  and 
flues  for  warming  and  ventilating  the  Earl  of  Love- 
lace’s house,  in  St.  James's-squnre,  on  my  patent 
principle.  His  lordship  required  some  apartments 
to  be  dried  immediately  for  use.  Mr.  Cubit  ordered 
his  foreman  to  erect  one  of  the  German  stoves 
called  Amott’s,  of  the  largest  size,  to  dry  the  front 
drawing-room.  The  stove  was  fixed,  and  a fire  kept 
in  day  and  night  for  three  weeks  ; but  there  appeared 
not  the  least  sign  of  drying — this  I had  foretold 
when  the  stove  was  being  fixed.  My  apparatus, 
with  chambers  and  flues,  was  then  ready  for  use, 
and  the  last  room,  the  sen-ant '3  hall,  was  being 
plastered,  when  my  apparatus  was  put  in  operation. 
In  three  weeks  the  whole  building,  from  die  base- 
ment to  the  roof,  was  so  perfectly  dry,  that  his 
lordship's  physician  advised  Lady  Lovelace  to  enter 
upon  it  immediately,  for  her  confinement.  Some 
time  before  this,  an  apparatus  was  erected  at  Battle 
Abbey,  and  a room  58  feet  long,  21  wide,  and 
1 3 high,  with  4 feet  thick  stone  walls,  and  arched, 
was  perfectly  dried  in  four  days.  Every  attempt 
made  during  seven  centuries  to  dry  this  room  had 
failed,  and  it  was  generally  affirmed,  but  particu- 
larly by  the  builder  under  whose  direction  several  at- 
tempts had  been  made,  that  it  was  totally  impossible 
to  dry  this  room  with  a warm  apparatus.  When  Mr. 
Barry  accompanied  one  of  hef  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods,  & c.  to  the  Earl  of  Lovelace's 
house,  to  shew  him  my  wanning  and  ventilation 
plan,  the  said  commissioner  was  so  well  satisfied, 


that  he  ordered  Mr.  Barry  to  introduce  it  in  the 
committee  and  dining  rooms  attached  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  baronet,  however,  asked  me  if 
l believed  it  possible  to  dry  the  late  speaker’s 
dining-rooms,  and  to  remove  the  noxious  smell. 
Without  having  seen  the  building,  I assured  him 
that  should  I not  succeed,  I would  not  charge  one 
farthing;  Mr.  Barry  being  present,  undertook  to 
risk  1,143/.,  the  amount  of  the  contract,  on  an  en- 
gagement which  I lmd  never  before  performed. 

My  patent  principles  are  adopted  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  In  the  New  Model  Prison  my 
patent  ventilation  is  well  executed,  and  in  excellent 
action,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  gentlemen 
and  also  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners.  It  is  cer- 
tainly agreeable  to  me,  that  my  patent  principle  and 
specification  happen  to  be  so  clear,  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  government  officers  ; for  this  indeed 
does  credit  to  my  discovery.  It  has,  however,  been 
adopted  without  my  knowledge  or  consent.  Cer- 
tainly, I have  now  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  I 
can  prove,  both  scientifically  and  practically,  that 
no  public  building  or  private  apartment  can  be  ven- 
tilated to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  andwhole- 
someness, without  somewhat  infringing  uponmv  patent 
principles.  I venture  to  challenge  the  whole  scien- 
tific world  to  produce  a man  sufficiently  skilled  in 
my  science,  to  warm  in  twenty-four  hours,  one 
million  and  a half  cubic  feet  of  air,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel,  as  was  done  with  my  apparatus  in 
the  committee-rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  cold  winter  of  1837  to  1838. 

In  a future  article  I purpose  treating  on  smoke 
purification  and  cold  ventilation,  the  latter  of  which 
is  effected  without  fire  or  machinery. 

I now  conclude  with  the  Magdeburg  Senatorial 
Testimonial,  and  a letter  from  Mr.  C.  Barry,  ar- 
chitect. With  warmest  thanks  for  your  liberal  in- 
sertion of  my  last  communication,  and  apologizing 
for  my  still  greater  length  of  this,  and  hoping  that 
your  valuable  paper  may  be  the  means  of  greatly 
improving  and  widely  diffusing  valuable  scientific 
and  architectural  knowledge  to  the  world,  with  ad- 
vantage and  credit  to  The  Builder, 

I remain,  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

June  1, 1843.  F.  A.  Bernhardt. 

See  also  Mechanics'  Magazine,  No  722,  June 
10,  1837.  A letter  from  Mr.  T.  Griffin,  Chelten- 
ham, on  Bernhardt’s  Warming  and  Ventilating 
Process. 

P.S. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  remark  upon 
the  calculation  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  I have  to  state,  that  the 
mentioned  change  of  air  was  shewn  in  one  of  the 
dining-rooms  containing  about  8,000  cubic  feet  of 
air.  If  the  calculation  had  been  made  from  the  five 
rooms  and  passage,  which  the  said  apparatus  has  to 
warm,  the  whole  of  which  amounts  to  about  50,000 
cubic  feet  of  air,  then  would  the  amount  be 
14,400,000  cubic  feet. 

The  rapid  change  of  temperature  every  five 
minutes,  however,  cannot  be  effected  without  the 
use  of  cool  air,  therefore  the  calculation  of  one 
million  and  a half  of  warm  air  for  one  room,  is 
correct ; and  the  mistake  made  consists  in  not 
mentioning  that  the  said  change  was  shewn  in  one 
room,  and  that  the  said  apparatus  is  sufficient  to 
warm  eight  or  nine  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  air  in 
twentv-four  hours. 

July  12,  1843. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  letter  of  last  week, 
I hope  he  will  be  satisfied  with  that  now  before 
him  ; and  I have  only  to  remark,  that  his  charge 
against  me  about  the  Custom-House  ventilation  is 
a very  great  mistake ; and  I assure  the  readers  of 
this  valuable  Journal  that  I had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  warming  and  ventilation  in  the  Cus- 
tom-House. 

I have,  however,  been  told  by  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Long-room  of  the  said  house,  that  the 
condemnatory  statements  respecting  the  atmosphere 
of  the  said  room,  made  by  Dr.  Ure,  are  perfectly 
true.  Some  of  the  above-named  gentlemen  exa- 
mined my  ventilation  plan  in  the  Earl  of  Lovelace’s 
house,  and,  quite  satisfied,  begged  of  me  to  invite 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Customs  to  in- 
spect the  said  ventilation,  believing  that  they  would 
be  as  well  satisfied  as  themselves,  and  would  autho- 
rize me  to  introduce  my  plan  in  the  Long-room.  A 
friend  of  mine  invited  the  said  commissioners,  but 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  German  stove,  with  en- 
closed fire,  has  been  put  up  to  warm  the  said  room. 
It  is  generally  known  that  the  said  stoves  never 
ventilate  the  rooms ; and,  in  maDy  instances,  pro- 
duce a poisonous  atmosphere. 

The  former  apparatus  (which  Dr.  Ure  so  con- 
demned) for  warming  and  ventilating  the  Long- 
room,  was  Mr.  Sylvester’s  plan. 

As  I do  not  know  any  building  for  which  I 
charged  .£'400  for  my  patent  apparatus,  I hope 
Mr.  Spencer  will  name  the  building. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  space  for  Mr.' 
Bernhardt's  communication  before,  and  even 
now  are  obliged  to  curtail  it;  but  injustice  to 
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STATE  OF  THE  IRON  AND  GENERAL 

MINING  TRADE  IN  STAFFORDSHIRE, 

This  is  a matter  which  is  forcing  itself 
upon  our  attention,  and  yet  it  is  hardly  right 
that  we  or  the  general  public  should  require 
the  peculiar  force  to  which  we  advert  to  bring 
us  to  the  consideration  of  so  momentous  a 
subject.  Whole  counties  of  people,  and, 
taking  them  in  the  aggregate,  an  extensive 
province,  are  dependent  on  the  iron  trade,  and 
the  iron  trade  upon  building  and  engineering 
structure.  Can  we  be  indifferent,  then,  to  that 
severity  of  pressure  under  which  so  important 
a section  of  the  building  interests  are  suffer- 
ing ? We  cannot,  and  henceforth  it  devolves 
upon  us  to  apply  our  best  ability  to  the  ques- 
tion of  remedial  measures,  in  which  purpose 
we  shall  be  happy  to  be  seconded  by  the  prac- 
tical and  coincident  views  of  any  gentleman 
connected  with  the  interests  or  the  districts 
alluded  to. 

It  is  not  now  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  many 
and  complicated  causes  that  have  produced  the 
distress.  We  think  at  such  a time  this  sort 
of  inquiry  is  the  most  cruel  and  inconsiderate, 
not  to  say  insulting— it  is  besides  absurd — 
and  sorry  are  we  to  find  the  influential  public 
papers  engaged  in  this  sort  of  criminative 
abuse.  Because,  forsooth,  a general  stupor 
has  overcome  all  our  industrial  interests, 
and  that  this  of  the  iron  trade  is 
suffering  perhaps  most  largely  and  se- 
verely in  it,  a consultation  of  “ Job’s  com- 
forters ’ is  to  be  held,  to  outbid  each  other 
in  revilings.  The  once  glorious  and  much- 
boasted  mercantile  and  manufacturing  prowess 
of  the  “ iron  masters,”  their  indomitable 
spirit  of  enterprise,  which  it  was  said  (and  said 
to  nauseating,  when  we  contrast  it  with  present 
croakings  and  revilings),  was  the  substance 
and  spirit  of  our  country’s  greatness ; this ! 
this  is  all  forgotten  now,  or  stigmatized  as  the 
madness  of  speculation,  as  having  proceeded 
from  a spirit  of  lustful  ambition,  of  ill-calcu- 
lating purpose,  and  the  like,  and  master  and 
men  are  bidden  to  sit  on  the  dunghill  of  their 
present  reproach  to  be  mocked  and  spat  upon 
by  their  own  extravagant  adulators.  Forgive 
us,  good  readers,  if  we  wax  warm  upon  this 
subject ; if  we,  who  saw  the  vulgar  eye  fasci- 
nated by  the  glitter  of  seeming  prosperity,  find 
it  now  difficult  to  restrain  ourselves,  when 
that  same  eye  greets  the  obverse  of  the  bauble 
of  its  admiration  with  scornful  and  contemp- 
tuous glance,  scanning  even  the  surface  of  the 
objects  of  its  contemplation,  and  “ kenning  ” 
never  that  which  lay  in  the  depths,  which  still 
lies  there,  which  is  of  sterling  and  undying 
value.  Forgive  us!  it  is  not  our  wont  to  be 
ruffled  with  trifles,  but  here  is  an  impugning, 
and  a revolt  against  the  sovereign  virtue  and 
worth  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  choice 
of  British  industrial  interests;  and  we  are, 
in  truth,  shocked  at  the  caprice,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  of  our  “ best  possible  instructors,”  of 
whom  if  we  say  anything  too  harsh,  we  humbly 
and  earnestly  entreat  their  pardon. 

Not  to  dwell,  however,  upon  this  ungrateful 
topic,  or  branch  of  our  topic ; not  even  to 
take  up  the  opposite,  and,  as  we  would  contend, 
the  true  side  of  the  argument,  and  to  assert 
the  blamelessness,  the  utter  and  absolute  blame- 


lessness of  the  sufferers, — not  to  insult  them 
by  a defence,  or  demean  ourselves  by 
whining  and  childish  condolings — we  turn 
our  attention,  as  we  would  have  our  mining 
and  manufacturing  friends  turn  theirs,  at  once 
and  resolutely  to  the  question  of  sound  and 
practical  remedial  measures,  to  be  deliberately 
taken  in  hand,  and  when  taken  in  hand,  to  be 
perseveringly,  steadily,  and  energetically  pur- 
sued. 

Let  us  not  hope  for  any  great  panacea  of 
promise,  any  marvellous  portents  of  sudden 
deliverance  ; the  relief,  to  be  of  a satisfactory 
nature,  must  be  administered  in  small  doses> 
with  frequency,  and  on  numerous  hands.  We 
are  not  to  prescribe  to  a ministry,  or  to  foist 
ourselves  into  a seat  of  ambitious  counsellings; 
but  we  do  humbly  think  that  different  views  of 
the  treatment  of  this  important  question  mav 
be  taken  by  those  at  the  helm  of  power,  and 
those  for  whom  power  is  required  to  exercise 
its  influences ; and  for  the  present  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  two  points,  not  for  the 
first  time  mooted,  though,  perhaps,  we  may 
present  them  in  a different  way. 

The  first  is  the  question  of  railways  for 
Ireland.  Railways  for  Ireland  would  be  good 
for  Ireland  ; but  how  much  more  beneficial, 
in  present  effect  at  least,  to  England  ; and 
herein  it  was  that  the  great  mind  of  England’s 
premier  seemed  to  us  to  be  particularly  at 
fault  in  a late  discussion,  when  dealing  with 
the  suggestions  of  Lord  Howick  and  others 
for  the  promotion  of  a peace  and  prosperity 
engendering  policy  for  Ireland. 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  become  politi- 
cians, good  readers,  however  near  it  mav  ap- 
pear that  we  are  touching  upon  it,  but  so 
much  was  necessary  to  induct  us  in  an  argu- 
ment for  the  resuscitation  or  relief  of  the  Iron 
trade. 

The  amount  has  been  variously  stated,  and, 
in  fact,  can  only  be  guessed  at ; but  the  sum  of 
eleven  millions  has  been  put  forth  as  that 
which  the  Irish  railways  would  absorb  ; and 
then  we  have  heard  it  objected  to,  by  what  we 
deem  a one-sided  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion-considerations as  to  how  far  Ireland  was 
prepared  for  such  extensive  improvements,  or 
would  repay  such  an  extensive  outlay.  The 
question  was  not  put,  or  did  not  seem  to  us  to 
have  its  proper  weight  assigned  to  it,  first, 
how  Ireland  was  to  work  its  own  proper  and 
good  account  without  such  roads,  and  next 
how  England — with  its  great  machinery  for 
road  manufacturing,  for  iron  roads  and  their 
various  appliances  and  appurtenances — urns  to 
be  sustained  without  a watchful  and  methodi- 
cal continuance  of  the  making  of  this  new 
staple  in  trade,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  her 
people. 

We  have  heard  it  said  of  the  late  Lord 
Castlereagh,  that  rather  than  keep  the  people 
in  his  parish  unemployed,  or  pay  them  a pauper 
allowance  for  idling  or  walking  about,  he 
directed  that  they  should  dig  holes  and  fill 
them  up  again,  and  we  have  always  been  less 
tempted  to  consider  this  a folly  than  the  com- 
mon plan  of  administering  parish  relief;  but 
siding  with  neither,  we  thought  it  the  duty  of 
a great  minister  of  a paternal  government  to 
be  ever  watchful  against  times  of  industrial 
depression,  and  that  his  capacity  for  rule 
would  be  best,  and  in  nowise  properly  evinced, 
unless,  with  a skilful  hand,  he  kept  the  balance 
of  his  sovereign’s  faithful  and  industrious 
dependents  somewhat  steadily  poised— throw- 
ing in  the  make-weight  of  a legitimate  in- 
fluence of  encouragement  when  this  or  that 
section  or  interest  threatened  to  kick  the 
beam.  If  we  were  right,  and  are  still  so, 


then  we  take  leave  to  contend  that  this 
is  one  of  two  or  three  serious  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  his  functions,  and  that  he  would  be 
supported  in  its  exercise  by  men  of  all  parties; 
that,  in  fact,  party  would  cease  its  functions  in 
a cheerful  purpose  of  unanimity,  and  that  rail- 
ways for  Ireland,  to  poise  her  interests,  to 
poise  the  interests  of  British  labour  and  capi- 
tal invested  in,  and  dependent  upon,  such  pro- 
ductions, if  we  may  so  call  them,  would  be 
promptly  and  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  all. 
And  this  is  not  digging  holes  to  fill  them  up 
again.  Let  never  so  little  be  done,  it  is  to  keep 
the  wheel  turning— it  is,  without  a metaphor,  to 
keep  the  furnace  blowing— it  is  to  prevent  the 
rust  of  machinery  and  the  corrosion  of  men’s 
hearts— it  is  to  distribute  bread  and  bread’s 
worth,  while  the  non-distribution  famishes, 
impoverishes,  and  bears  down  with  merciless 
wrath.  Of  eleven  millions,  or  the  half  of 
eleven  millions  of  money  spent  in  this  manner, 
England  would  reap  or  retain  the  lion’s  share, 
but  England  and  Ireland  would  be  fed  upon 
better  than  a dole,  and  experience  better  than  a 
dole's  fruition.  Let  us  hope  that  without  fur- 
ther of  our  own  weak  enforcings,  this  subject 
may  speedily  claim  and  obtain  its  due  consi- 
deration. 

I Another  point  that  requires  attention  may 
be  managed  by  and  among  the  iron-workers 
themselves.  We  have  lately  seen  notices  of  a 
plan  or  suggestion  by,  we  think,  a Mr.  Maclel- 
lan,  for  promoting  the  study  of  the  arts  of  de- 
sign, with  a view  to  the  introduction  of  iron- 
work more  largely  into  the  ordinary  class  of 
buildings  ; but  the  way  in  which  he  advocates 
it,  would,  we  think,  lead  to  little,  if  any  thing  of 
a remedy;  it  would,  in  fact,  be  something  like 
“ robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.”  It  is  to  en- 
courage designers  and  inventors  to  produce 
plans  for  substitution  of  iron  in  many  cases 
for  wood  ; that  is,  to  substitute  the  services  of 
Paul,  the  iron-worker,  for  Peter,  the  car- 
penter, and  that  Peter  should  be  thrown 
upon  any  shift,  no  matter  what,  to  serve 
himself.  This  is  too  much  of  the  fashion 
of  our  working  now-a-days.  What  is 
done  should  be  done  by  the  building  crafts 
(among  whom  we  of  course  enumerate  the 
iron- worker)  in  concert,  as  though  they  acted 
in  concert,  not  competing  or  undermining 
one  another,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  brothers 
and  as  members  of  one  large  family  of  mutual 
and  dependent  interests. 

Let  the  taste  be  cultivated,  and  not  mere  in- 
vention set  on  foot.  Invention  is  the  exercise 
of  an  ingenious  mind ; but  there  is  such  a thing 
as  inventing  mischief,— taste,  and  here  we 
may  assign  to  it  a wide  province — takes 
cognizance  of  sound  judgment,  good  feeling, 
propriety.  Let  invention  be  guided  by  taste  of 
this  calibre,  and  we  have  no  fear  for  the  result. 
Invention  will  then  look  out  for  unoccupied 
fields  of  enterprize  and  usefulness,— it  will 
carry  blessings  in  its  train, — it  will  supply  ge- 
nuine wants,  and  not  thrust  in  where  there  is 
already  an  over  supply. 

A great  deal  is  to  be  done  that  is  not  done, 
and  not  thought  of,  and  much  of  it  in  iron- 
work. But  the  public  taste  must  be  formed, 
and  not  that  alone  of  the  artists  and  artificers. 
New  fields,  as  we  have  said, — nay,  we  may 
speak  more  strongly,— new'  worlds  of  and  for 
useful  and  advantageous  labour,  remain  to  be 
created.  Man,  in  the  true  direction  and  cul- 
tivation of  his  faculties,  is  a prime  agent  in  this 
work  of  creation.  GOD,  directing  all,  will 
give  to  his  people  new  and  profitable  desires, 
or  wants,  as  he  gives  a legitimate  and  wisely- 
formed  power  of  supply.  He  opens  not  moun 
tains  of  gold  without  a purpose  in  its  appropria- 
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LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  the  xxii.  chapter  of  Genesis  we  find 
recorded  the  great  trial  of  Abraham  s faith,  who 
built  an  altar  whereon  to  offer  his  son  Isaac  on 
Mount  Moriah,  where  was  afterwards  erected  by 
Solomon  the  great  Temple.  After  this  event  the 
Patriarch  went  to  Beer -sheba,  where  he  had  planted 
a grove  (Gen.  xxi.  33),  and  where  he  must  have 
built  an  altar,  which  is  implied  from  its  being  stated 
in  the  same  verse  that  he  “ called  there  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God.”  The 
planting  of  groves  near  altars  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  into  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Canaan - 
ites,  and  for  this  reason  doubtless  it  is  that  we  find 
a divine  command  was  given,  when  the  Israelites 
came  up  out  of  Egypt  against  this  custom,  “ Thou 
shalt  not  plant  thee  a grove  of  any  trees  near  unto 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  thou  shalt 
make  thee."  (Deut.  xvi.  21).  From  Strabo  we 
learn  that  “ It  was  so  common  among  the  Pagans 
to  erect  altars  and  temples  in  groves,  and  to  dedi- 
cate them  to  religious  uses,  that  all  sacred  places, 
even  those  where  no  trees  were  to  be  seen,  were 
called  groves.’’  (Geograph,  lib.  ix.)  This  practice 
was  thought  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
from  Phoenicia,  by  Cadmus  (Potter.  Grec.  Antiq.). 
We  find  frequent  allusion  in  Holy  Writ  to  groves, 
as  connected  with  false  worship. 

In  Genesis  xxv.  (v.  16),  after  speaking  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael,  and  mentioning  their  names,  it  is 
stated,  “ these  are  their  names,  by  their  towns, 
and  by  their  castles,  twelve  princes,  according  to 
their  nations.”  After  a lapse  of  thirty-seven  cen- 
turies, we  behold  in  the  Arabian  inhabitant  of  the 
desert  at  the  present  day  the  same  customs,  the 
same  dress,  and  the  same  manner  of  living  which 
marked  the  children  of  Ishmael ; wild,  and  lawless, 
and  roving,  they  live  by  plunder,  and  as  their  hand 
is  against  every  man,  so  is  every  man’s  hand  against 
them  (Gen.  xvi.  12)  ; yet  they  have  always  pre- 
served their  independence  (thus  fulfilling  the  rest 
of  the  prediction,  “ he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  his  brethren”).  Accordingly,  neither  the 
Assyrians,  nor  the  Egyptians  under  Sesostris,  nor 
the  Persians  under  Cyrus,  would  subdue  them, 
they  alone  disdained  to  acknowledge  the  power  or 
court  the  friendship  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
neither  were  the  Roman  arms  more  successful 
under  Pompey,  Trojan,  or  Severus ; and  in  more 
modern  times,  neither  Christian,  Turk,  Mameluke, 
nor  Tartar  has  been  able  to  make  any  impression 
upon  them  ; whilst  their  own  conquests,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mahomet  and  the  Caliphs,  are  the  most 
rapid  and  astonishing  on  record.  The  state  of  con- 
tinual warfare  in  which  they  were  placed  would  oblige 
them  to  have  some  kind  of  fortification  and  inclo- 
sure  within  which  they  could  remove  their  families 
and  cattle  in  safety,  when  threatened  by  an  incur- 
sion from  a hostile  tribe,  and  this  species  of  build- 
ing is  perhaps  meant  in  the  verse  quoted  above  ; 
for  their  usual  habitations  formerly,  as  now,  were 
tents,  the  most  suitable  dwellings  for  wandering 
tribes,  whose  chief  wealth  lay  in  cattle,  and  who 
would  hardly  erect  any  very  substantial  buildings, 
when  the  failure  of  pasture  or  the  want  of  water 
for  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds  might  oblige 
them  frequently  to  change  their  place  of  abode  ; 
their  tents,  easily  constructed,  were  easily  trans- 
ported, being  formed  of  a few  upright  poles, 
covered  chiefly  with  the  skins  of  animals  ; and  the 
residence  of  the  chief  of  a tribe  was  only  distin- 
guished from  others  by  the  central  situation,  or,  as 
at  this  day,  by  the  spear  placed  in  front  of  the 
tent.  Such  simple  habitations  would  suffice  also 
for  other  nations  as  long  as  their  possessions  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  were 
simple  in  their  wants ; but  when  they  became 
masters  of  gold  and  silver,  they  would  be  induced 
to  render  their  dwellings  more  secure,  by  making 
them  more  substantial,  to  preserve  their  wealth 
from  the  rapacity  of  unfriendly  neighbours,  and 
assembling  in  large  numbers  for  mutual  protection, 
they  would  confine  themselves  within  certain 
limits,  which  they  would  fence  round  with  walls  of 
such  materials  as  could  be  most  reaily  procured  ; 
this  inclosed  space  would  constitute  a city.  We  will 
now  return  to  the  history  of  Abraham,  when  we 
shall  find  that,  in  addition  to  the  proofs  of  piety  he 
displayed  in  raising  various  altars  for  the  service  of 
his  Creator,  he  also  provided  a place  of  burial 
for  his  family.  The  transaction  is  altogether  one 
which  merits  attention.  In  Genesis  xxiii.  it  is  stated 
that  Sarah  died,  and  that  Abraham  spake  unto  the 
sons  of  Heth,  saying,  “ I am  a stranger  and  a sojour- 
ner with  you,  give  me  a possession  of  a burying- 
place  with  you  that  I may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my 
sight.”  The  generous  stranger  wished  Abraham  to 
bury  his  dead  in  “ the  choice”  of  their  sepulchres, 
but  the  patriarch  besought  them  to  use  their  interest 
with  Ephron  to  sell  him  for  its  worth  the  cave  of 
Macphelah.  Ephron  wished  Abraham  to  accept 
the  piece  of  ground  at  his  hands,  but  he,  who  had 
on  a former  occasion  (Gen.  xiv.  23.)  refused  “ to 


take  from  a thread  even  to  a shoe-latchet,”  lest  any 
one  should  say,  “ I have  made  Abraham  rich,”  re- 
jected the  generous  offer,  and  the  friendly  contest 
was  closed  by  his  paying  to  Ephron  400  shekels  of 
silver  (equal  to  about  60/.  sterling  of  our  money, 
according  to  Dr.  Prideaux),  and  this  purchase  in- 
cluded “ the  field  of  Ephron  and  the  cave  which 
was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  field, 
that  were  in  all  the  borders  round  about,”  and  this 
property  “ was  made  sure  unto  Abraham  for  a 
possession  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Heth 
before  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  the  city  ”(v.  18). 
Moses  was  no  doubt  very  particular  in  his  account 
of  the  sepulchre  which  the  founder  of  the  race  of 
Israel  purchased,  from  the  natural  interest  which 
his  descendants  would  take  in  any  event  connected 
with  their  illustrious  progenitor,  and  that  great  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  possession  of  this 
sepulchre  we  may  gather  from  the  fact,  that  besides 
its  first  occupant  Sarah,  in  it  was  buried  Abraham 
himself,  on  which  solemn  occasion  Ishmael,  laying 
aside  the  remonstrance  of  his  wrongs,  even  assisted 
his  brother  Isaac  in  paying  the  last  duties  to  their 
father  (Gen.  xxv.  9)  ; that  the  same  mournful  ser- 
vice was  performed  in  the  same  place  by  Esau  and 
Jacob  for  their  parent  (Gen.  xxv.  29) ; that  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  when  in  a strange  land,  made  it 
his  earnest  request  to  his  favourite  son  Joseph,  “ If 
now  I have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  first,  I pray 
thee,  thy  hand  under  my  thigh,  and  deal  kindly  and 
truly  with  me  ; bury  me  not,  I pray  thee,  in  Egypt : 
but  I will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shall  carry 
me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in  their  burying- 
place.  And  he  said,  I will  do  as  thou  hast  said. 
And  he  said,  Swear  unto  me ; and  he  sware  unto 
him.”  (Gen.  xlvii.  29,  30,  31).  And  on  his  death- 
bed the  aged  Israel  alludes  to  this  promise  that  he 
should  be  laid  in  the  burial-place  of  his  forefathers, 

‘ ‘ There  they  buried  Abraham  and  his  wife  Sarah  ; 
there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wife  ; and 
there  I buried  Leah.”  (Gen.  xlix.  31).  Thus  we 
see  were  the  remains  of  the  three  great  patriarchs 
and  their  wives  deposited  in  this  tomb,  which  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  veneration  with  which  it 
is  regarded  by  the  Jews  and  by  the  Saracens,  who 
claim  an  equal  interest  in  Abraham  as  their  common 
father. 

We  find  that  Isaac  only  built  one  altar,  viz.  at 
Beer-sheba  (where  his  father  planted  the  grove). 
(Gen.  xxvi.  25).  This  is  mentioned  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  digging  of  a well  in  the  same  place. 
In  a country  like  ours,  where  water  is  so  abundant, 
persons  are  apt  to  attach  too  little  value  to  that 
element  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  easily  pro- 
cured. But  in  the  dry  and  sandy  regions  of  Asia 
the  possession  of  it  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
Bince  the  privation  of  it  amounts  to  positive  cala- 
mity. Quarrels  frequently  arose  between  the  herds- 
men of  different  flocks  who  strove  to  secure  for 
their  own  charge  the  precious  possession  of  a well. 
Thus  Abraham  and  Lot  parted  in  consequence  of  a 
strife  between  their  servants.  (Gen.  xiii.  7).  Abi- 
melech’s  servants  also  “ violently”  took  away  a 
well  from  Abraham.  (Gen.  xxi.  25).  We  observe 
in  the  26th  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  the  Philistines, 
out  of  envy  (v.  14)  of  Isaac’s  great  wealth,  had 
stopped  up  and  filled  with  earth  all  the  wells  which 
his  father  had  digged  (v.  15),  and  that  when  Isaac 
digged  them  again  (at  Esek.  v.  20,  Sitnah,  v.  21), 
the  herdsmen  of  Gerar  strove  for  them  with  Isaac's 
servants,  which  altercation  occurring  more  than 
once,  Isaac  removed  to  Beersheba,  where  he  built 
an  altar,  “ and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  pitched  his  tent  there”  (v.  25)  ; and  there  his 
servants  digged  a well.  In  continuance  of  the  nar- 
rative two  circumstances  are  mentioned  which  seem 
to  have  resulted  from  the  Divine  favour  shewn 
towards  him  in  consequence  of  his  having  built  the 
altar  as  above  described  (which  ceremony  he  ap- 
pears to  have  neglected  on  former  occasions  of 
digging  wells).  In  the  same  day  he  received  a visit 
from  the  King  of  the  Philistines,  who  came  to  make 
peace  with  him  (v.  26)  and  also  the  welcome  infor- 
mation was  imparted  to  him,  that  his  servants  had 
been  successful  in  finding  a supply  of  water  in  the 
well  which  they  had  digged  (v.  32). 

In  Jacob’s  eventful  history  are  several  interesting 
particulars  connected  with  our  subject.  The  first 
is  the  setting  up  of  the  pillar  at  Beth-el.  He  had 
been  sent  by  his  father  into  Mesopotamia  unto 
Laban  his  maternal  uncle,  and  in  his  way  hither, 
“ he  lighted  upon  a certain  place,  and  tarried  there 
all  night,  because  the  sun  was  set.”  (Gen  xxviii. 
2.)  The  meaning  of  this  is,  doubtless  that  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  closed  when  he  arrived  there, 
and  admission  within  the  walls  being  refused  to  him 
as  a stranger,  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  abode 
for  the  night  in  the  city  porch,  “and  he  took  off 
the  stones  of  that  place,  and  put  them  for  his 
pillows,  and  lay  down  in  that  place  to  sleep.”  (v, 
2.)  And  it  was  here,  on  the  very  spot,  where  he 
was  unfriended  and  houseless,  that  he  was  visited 
by  the  remarkable  dream  of  the  angelic  ladder,  and 
that  the  promise  of  Almighty  protection  was  vouch- 
safed to  him.  It  was  a memorial,  therefore,  of  his 
gratitude,  that  Jacob  erected  the  pillar  whereon  he 


had  rested  his  head  during  the  wonderful  vision,  and 
he  accompanied  the  act  with  a vow,  that  if  he  came 
“ again  to  his  father’s  house  in  peace,”  the  Lord 
should  be  his  God  (v.  21),  and  this  stone,  which 
I have  set  up  for  a pillar,  shall  be  God’s  house.” 
(v.  22.)  At  the  time  it  was  set  up  for  a pillar  it 
must  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  a memo- 
rial, because  we  shall  find  that  when  Jabob  did  re- 
turn to  Beth-el  with  his  family,  he  there  erected  an 
altar.  (Gen.  xxxv.  7.)  One  circumstance  remains 
to  be  noticed,  viz.  that  Jacob,  when  he  set  up 
the  pillar,  “ poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it”  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18),  a very  early  mode  of  consecration, 
from  which  fact,  and  from  the  name  of  the  stone 
itself,  we  will  endeavour  to  trace  an  analogy  between 
this  pillar  and  various  structures,  which  are  to  be 
found  at  the  present  day  in  other  countries.  There 
are  some  large  single  stones  still  remaining  in  Corn- 
wall which  were  erected  by  the  Phoenician  miners, 
and  which  still  retain  the  name  of  Bothal  The 
cromlechs  in  Ireland  are  called  Both-al,  which  has 
the  same  meaning  as  Beth-el,  viz.  “ the  house  of 
God.”  The  stones  placed  on  the  tumuli  of  the 
dead  by  the  Greeks  were  called  by  them  BatruXoi, 
or  BairnXia ; (baitulia)  and  Potter,  alluding  to 
this  circumstance  (Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  226),  says, 

“ some  are  of  opinion  that  their  true  origin  is  to 
be  deduced  from  the  pillar  of  stone  which  the 
patriarch  Jacob  erected  at  Bethel.”  The  general 
name  Bothal  is  given  to  most  of  the  cromlechs, 
and  single  unhewn  stones,  in  these  islands.  The 
Hindoos,  at  this  day,  pour  oil  on  their  Pandoo- 
Koolies,  and  the  Phoenicians  called  these  stones, 
metv-ambres,  or  the  anointed  stones.  We  may, 
perhaps,  trace  the  name  of  a town  near  the  great 
Temple  of  Stonehenge,  from  this  circumstance,* 
viz.  Amesbury,  or  Ambres-bury,  that  is,  the  city 
of  the  anointed  stones.  It  will  not  be  a waste  of 
time  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry,  having  seen  the 
coincidence  of  names,  to  ascertain  by  whom  the 
custom  of  dedicating  these  stones  of  memorial  was 
spread  abroad  and  introduced  so  generally.  For 
they  are  to  be  found  in  India,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  in  France,  in  Spain, 
in  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  these  islands.  The  striking  re- 
semblance which  they  bear  to  each  other  in  purpose, 
though  found  in  places  so  remote  from  each  other, 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  unless  they  are  presumed 
to  have  one  common  origin.  For  that  origin  we 
must  look  to  the  Phoenicians,  the  most  celebrated 
and  adventurous  navigators  of  antiquity.  The  Sy- 
rians had  a settlement  at  Utica,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  another  in  Spain  at 
Gades,  now  Cadiz,  the  Scripture  Tarshish  and 
Greek  Tartessus,  and  one  in  Cornwall,  whence 
Tyre  had  its  tin.  (See  Ezekiel  xxvii.  12.)  Wher- 
ever they  went,  they  left  indelible  traces  of  their 
footsteps  behind  ; the  very  names  of  countries  are 
now  the  same  as  were  bestowed  by  them,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  still  find  remnants  of  their  super- 
stition in  the  piles  which  were  raised  to  the  worship 
of  Baal  and  the  host  of  heaven,  those 

‘ 1 stones  of  power 

By  Druids  raised  in  magic  hour,” 
which  are  seen  to  this  very  hour  in  the  Temples  of 
Stonehenge,  and  Abury  in  Wiltshire,  at  Rollrich  in 
Oxfordshire,  at  Stanton  Drew  in  Somersetshire,  at 
Camac  in  Brittany,  and  in  the  numerous  single 
stones  which  are  scattered  over  many  of  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  At  Redstone  in 
Yorkshire,  is  an  immense  single  stone,  which  is 
twenty-four  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed as  much  below  ; it  is  computed  to  weigh  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  tons.* 

When  Jacob  departed  with  his  family,  unknown 
to  his  father-in-law,  he  came  to  Mount  Gilead 
(Gen.  xxxi.  21),  where  he  was  overtaken  by  Laban, 
and  here  they  made  a covenant  together.  “And 
Jacob  took  a stone  and  set  it  up  for  a pillar,  and 
Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren,  Gather  stones ; and 
they  took  stones  and  made  an  heap,  and  did  eat 
there,  upon  the  heap.”  (Verses  45,  46.)  “ And 
Laban  said  to  Jocob,  Behold  this  heap,  and  behold 
this  pillar  which  I have  cast  betwixt  me  and 
thee ; this  heap  be  witness,  and  this  pillar  be  wit- 
ness, that  I will  not  pass  over  this  heap  to  thee, 
and  that  thou  shalt  not  pass  over  this  heap  and 
this  pillar  unto  me,  for  harm.”  (Verses  51,  52.) 
In  times  when  written  language  was  not  yet  intro- 
duced, we  can  readily  imagine  that  this  Galeed,  or 
heap  of  witness  (Verse  48),  would  be  an  impres- 
sive monument  for  many  succeeding  ages,  of  a cove- 
nant between  two  great  contracting  parties,  and 
that  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed  would 
render  it  as  enduring  as  any  memorial  which  could 
be  devised. 

After  his  friendly  reception  from  his  brother 
Esau,  we  find  that  Jacob  journeyed  to  Succoth 
(t.  e.  Booths),  “ and  built  him  an  house,  and  made 
booths  for  his  cattle.”  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17.)  IQ  the 
next  verses  it  is  said  that  he  came  to  Shalem,  a 
city  of  Shechem,  “ and  pitched  his  tent  before  the 


* We  are  sorry  by  a mischance  t*  be  compelled  to  deter 
the  engravings  for  this  week, 
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city  ; and  he  bought  a parcel  of  a field,  where  he 
had  spread  his  tent  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of 
Hamor,  Shechem’s  father,  for  an  hundred  pieces  of 
money  ; and  he  erected  there  an  altar,  and  called  it 
Eb-elohe-Israel.”  (Verses  18,  19,  20.)  Here,  as 
we  learn  from  Joshua  xxiv.  32,  were  buried  “ the 
bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children  of  Israel 
brought  up  out  of  Egypt,”  in  accordance  with 
his  injunction.  (Gen.  1.  25.)  And  it  was  in 
this  spot  that  our  Saviour  conversed  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  “ Then  cometh  he  to  a city  of 
Samaria,  which  is  called  Sychar,  near  to  the  parcel 
of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph.  Now 
Jacob’s  well  was  there.”  (St.  John's  Gospel,  iv.  5, 
6.)  , „ 

When  the  rupture  took  place  between  the  She- 
chemites  and  his  family,  Jacob  received  the  divine 
command  (Gen.  xxxvi.)  to  return  to  Beth-el,  and 
dwell  there,  and  to  make  there  an  altar,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  “ and  called  the  place  El-beth-el.” 
(Verse  7.)  On  the  occasion  when  the  Almighty 
renewed  his  promise  to  Jacob,  and  changed  his 
name  to  the  more  glorious  one  of  Israel,  the  patri- 
arch “ set  up  a pillar  in  the  place  where  he  talked 
with  him,  even  a pillar  of  stone,  and  he  poured 
oil  thereon.”  (Verse  14.)  This  appears  to  be  a dif- 
ferent pillar  from  the  one  emphatically  called  Beth- 
el, though,  like  that,  erected  to  serve  as  a memo- 
rial. The  next  act  recorded  of  Jacob  is  his  setting 
up  a tribute  of  affection  over  the  grave  of  his 
favourite  wife  Rachel,  who  was  buried  at  Beth- 
lehem : “ and  Jacob  set  a pillar  upon  her  grave ; 
that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel’s  grave  unto  this  day.” 
(Verse  20.)  To  this  monument  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  allude  hereafter.  Jacob  now  journeyed  on 
until  he  came  to  Hebron  or  Mamre,  evidently  the 
chief  family  residence,  where  Isaac  then  abode,  and 
here  Jacob’s  wanderings  terminated  for  the  present, 
and  he  remained  to  soothe  the  descent  of  his  aged 
parent  to  the  tomb,  in  which  he  was  laid  by  the 
united  care  of  Esau  and  Jacob. 

Our  subject  receives  little  further  illustration 
from  Holy  Writ,  from  the  time  that  the  Israelites 
went  down  into  Egypt  until  their  Exodus ; men- 
tion is  made  that  they  were  employed  by 
their  taskmasters  in  making  bricks;  “and  they 
made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in 
mortar  and  in  brick.”  (Exodus  i.  14.)  Josephus 
says  that  the  Egyptians  enjoined  them  to  build 
walls  for  their  cities  and  ramparts  ; * ‘ they  set  them 
also  to  build  the  Pyramids.”  (Antiq.  b.  1,  c.  9.) 
Moses  says,  “ and  they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure 
cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses.”  (Verse  11.) 

G.  R.  F. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ROOFS  OVER 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  COVERED 

WITH  LORD  STANHOPE’S  COMPOSI- 
TION. 

By  Peter  Hogg,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 

The  mixture  invented  by  Lord  Stanhope, 
and  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Nash,  for  covering 
the  nearly  fiat  fire-proof  roofs  of  Buekingham- 
palace,  is  described  in  the  paper  as  being  com- 
posed of  Stockholm  tar,  dried  chalk  in  powder, 
and  sifted  sand,  in  the  proportions  of  three 
gallons  of  tar  to  two  bushels  of  chalk  and  one 
bushel  of  sand,  the  whole  being  well  boiled 
and  mixed  together  in  an  iron  pot.  It  is  laid 
on  in  a fluid  state,  in  two  separate  coats,  each 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
squared  slates  being  imbedded  in  the  upper 
coat,  allowing  the  mixture  to  flush  up  between 
the  joints  the  whole  thickness  of  the  two  coats, 
and  the  slates  being  about  an  inch.  The  ob- 
ject in  imbedding  the  slates  in  the  composition 
is  to  prevent  its  becoming  softened  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  sliding  down  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  roof,  an  inclination  being  given  of  only 
one  inch  and  a half  in  ten  feet,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  carry  off  the  water,  when  the  work  is 
carefully  executed.  One  gutter,  or  water- 
course, is  made  as  near  to  the  centre  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  shrink 
from  the  walls,  and  also  that  the  repairs,  when 
required,  may  be  more  readily  effected.  It  is 
stated,  that  after  a fall  of  snow  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  throw  it  from  the  roof,  but  merely  to 
open  a channel  along  the  water-course,  and 
that  no  overflowing  has  ever  occurred ; whereas 
with  metal  roofs  it  is  necessary  to  throw  off 
the  whole  of  the  snow  on  the  first  indication  of 
a thaw.  These  roofs  have  been  found  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  fires,  and  it  is  stated  that 
on  one  occasion,  to  test  their  unintlammability, 
Mr.  Nash  had  a bonfire  of  tar-barrels  lighted 
on  the  roof  of  Cowes  Castle.  Another  ad- 
vantage is  stated  to  be,  the  facility  of  repair 
which  the  composition  offers,  as  if  a leak  occurs 
it  can  be  seared  and  rendered  perfectly  water- 
tight by  passing  a hot-iron  over  it;  and  when 
taken  up,  the  mixture  can  be  remelted  and 


used  again.  The  author  proposes  to  obviate 
the  disadvantage  of  the  present  weight  of  these 
roofs  by  building  single  brick  walls  at  given 
distances,  to  carry  slates,  upon  which  the  com- 
position should  be  laid,  instead  of  filling  the 
spandrels  of  the  arches  with  solid  materials  as 
has  been  hitherto  the  custom.  The  reported 
failures  of  this  species  of  covering  at  Mr. 
Nash’s  house  in  Regent-street,  and  in  other 
places,  are  accounted  for  by  the  composition 
having  been  used  in  one  thin  coat,  laid  upon 
an  improper  foundation  of  laths  and  tiles.  The 
durability  of  the  roofs  which  were  carefully 
constructed  with  good  materials,  has  been,  it 
is  contended,  fully  proved  at  Lord  Palmer 
ston’s  house,  which  was  covered  with  the 
composition  in  1807 ; Lord  Berwick’s,  in 
1810;  Sir  James  Langham’s,  in  1812;  the 
Pavilion,  at  Brighton,  in  1816  and  1823;  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  Buckingham-palace,  in 
1826  and  1829  ; the  latter  roofs  are  stated  to 
be  in  perfect  order  at  the  present  time,  and 
have  scarcely  demanded  any  repairs  since  their 
completion.  The  paper  is  illustrated  by  a 
drawing  shewing  the  mode  of  constructing  the 
roofs,  and  the  improved  method  proposed  by 
the  author,  with  specimens  of  the  composition, 
with  slates  imbedded,  taken  from  the  roof  of 
the  Palace  during  some  recent  alterations. 

Mr.  Poynter  presented  a drawing  of  the 
mode  of  setting  the  pots  for  melting  and  pre- 
paring the  composition,  the  proportions  of 
which  he  stated  somewhat  differently  from 
those  given  in  the  paper.  Three  measures  of 
ground  chalk,  dried  and  sifted  very  fine,  were 
mixed  and  kneaded  up  with  one  measure  of 
tar;  these  ingredients  were  melted  in  an  iron 
pot, set  in  such  a manner  that  the  flame  should 
not  impinge  too  violently  upon  it.  The  first, 
or  “ skimming”  coat  of  the  covering,  being 
laid  on  of  a thickness  of  3-16ths  of  an  inch, 
the  finishing  coat  was  composed  by  adding  to 
the  former  mixture  three  measures  of  hot  sifted 
sand,  well  mixing  the  whole  together;  the 
composition  was  laid  on  with  a tool  similar  to 
a plasterer’s  trowel,  but  much  stronger.  Mr. 
Nash,  when  he  first  tried  the  composition, 
found  that  the  surface  became  disintegrated  by 
exposure  to  the  weather ; he,  therefore,  added 
the  slates  imbedded  in  the  second  coat,  and 
subsequently  never  used  the  mixture  without 
them. 

In  reply  to  questions  from  the  President  and 
other  members,  Mr.  Nixon  stated,  that  he  was 
employed  under  Mr.  Nash  when  the  Palace 
roofs  were  executed,  and  he  could  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  durability  and  soundness.  The 
roofs  at  East  Cowes  Castle,  which  were 
covered  with  the  composition  in  the  year  1808, 
and  those  of  the  Pavilion,  at  Brighton,  in  1816, 
were  now  in  as  good  a state  as  when  they  were 
finished.  The  failure  at  Mr.  Nash’s  house,  in 
Regent-street,  arose  from  the  roof  having  been 
originally  composed  of  mastic,  which  soon 
cracked.  One  coat  of  the  Stanhope  composi- 
tion was  spread  over  it  to  stop  the  leaks,  but  it 
was  insufficiently  done,  and  ultimately  Mr. 
Rainy  had  a new  roof,  properly  constructed, 
with  two  coats  of  composition,  which  had  re- 
mained sound  to  the  present  time.  The  price 
of  these  roofs,  when  well  constructed  by  the 
person  who  did  those  of  the  Palace,  was  about 
five  guineas  per  square. 

Mr.  Hogg  observed,  that  the  chalk  was 
only  exposed  to  such  a heat  as  would  evapo- 
rate any  moisture  it  contained.  The  weight 
ot  the  two  coats  of  Stanhope  composition,  in- 
cluding the  slate  imbedded  in  it,  was  about 
twelve  pounds  per  superficial  foot. 

Mr.  Sibley  considered  the  Seyssel  asphalte, 
when  carefully  laid,  preferable  to  any  compo- 
sition of  a similar  nature  ; he  had  used  it  ex- 
tensively, and  was  well  satisfied  with  it  both 
for  roofing  and  paving. 

Mr.  Hogg  objected  to  the  use  of  asphalte 
foi  roofing,  as  it  was  liable  to  injury,  being  of 
a brittle  nature;  it  was  not  elastic,  and  it 
slnunk  from  the  walls,  thereby  causing  leaks. 
Lord  Stanhope’s  composition  did  not  possess 
these  faults,  and  he  did  not  consider  that  it 
was  superseded  by  asphalte. 

Mr.  Moreland  had  covered  the  roof  of  the 
treadmill  at  the  Giltspur-street  Compter  with 
asphalte  and  had  found  it  answer  perfectly.  It 
was  laid  on  in  a thickness  of  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick,  upon  roofing  boards  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  with  canvass  nailed 
on  them  ; with  an  entire  fall  of  only  nine 
inches,  there  was  not  any  appearance  of  leak- 
age. 


Mr.  Davison  had  caused  a school-room  to  be 
floored  with  asphalte  four  years  ago,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  there  was  no  symptom  of 
wearing  down,  although  the  stones,  which 
were  let  into  the  floor  for-  supporting  the 
desks,  &c.,  were  considerably  abraded.  He 
believed  that  the  only  failures  of  the  asphalte 
had  occurred  from  the  use  of  inferior  ingre- 
dients. Gas  tar  had  been  used  instead  of 
vegetable  tar,  and  in  those  cases  the  result 
had  not  been  successful. 


A FEW  NOTES  UPON  A MUCH  WORN 
SUBJECT. 

While  so  many  are  ready  to  condemn,  few  are 
found  to  come  forward  and  advocate  the  cause  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Though  it  is  openly  practised 
as  an  art  generally  by  the  profession,  yet  it  has  not 
the  sanction  of  the  Professor  of  the  Academy. 

Most  of  the  reasons  urged  against  it  are  as 
foolish  as  they  are  erroneous  ; they  say,  that  Gothic 
architecture  (as  they  persist  in  calling  it)  is  not 
founded  upon  reason — that  it  is  not  governed  by 
principles,  that  it  is  devoid  of  beauty.  They  say, 
look  at  your  columns ; how  uncertain  their  propor- 
tions ; varying  from  five  to  a hundred  and  fifty 
diameters  in  height — what  reason  is  there  in  this  ? 
You  will  not  find  this  uncertainty  in  the  Greek  or 
Roman  orders ; they  were  designed  with  reason — 
the  form  of  a man  was  the  model  upon  which  they 
founded  the  proportions  of  their  orders.  The 
Gothic  architects  were  devoid  of  reason ; they 
formed  in  stone  what  they  saw  in  wood,  vi z.  they 
took  their  ideas  from  the  vegetable  world.  Their 
cathedrals  give  the  idea  of  an  avenue  of  trees,  of 
budding  foliage. 

Now,  supposing  this  hypothesis  to  be  correct 
(but  which  I do  not  allow,  however  much  I may  be 
in  opposition  to  many  eminent  writers  on  this 
style) , is  there  not  more  reason  in  seeing  an  avenue 
of  trees  solidified — for  they  own  the  individual 
parts  are  taken  from  the  vegetable  world — than  the 
idea  of  a Greek  Temple,  the  columns  being  founded 
on  the  proportions  of  a man  ? If  such  be  the  case, 
why  not  carry  out  the  idea  and  make  their  tout- 
ensemble  bear  some  relation  t®  their  parts  ? 

With  all  due  submission  to  the  learning  and 
abilities  of  the  Rev.  J.  Dallaway,  I must  beg  leave 
to  differ  with  the  following  passage  taken  from  the 
“ Discourses.”  “ If  in  architecture,  taste  consist  in 
a just  relation  of  parts  in  forming  a whole,  which 
accords  with  the  idea  we  give  to  the  orders,  and  the 
choice  and  distribution  of  ornament  be  imitated 
from  the  rich  or  simple  beauties  of  nature,  it  is 
certain  the  Gothic  architects,  of  whatever  country 
they  may  have  been,  have  shewn  much  ingenuity 
and  skill,  but  no  taste.  For  we  may  observe  in  the 
Gothic  how  totally  the  rules  of  classical  architec- 
ture are  violated  or  forgotten,  notwithstanding  there 
is  a character  of  originality  which,  in  its  general  and 
complete  effect,  surprises  till  we  become  enchanted 
with  its  influence.” 

In  considering  the  first  part  of  the  doctor’s  pas- 
sage, we  shall  find  that  having  but  one  idea  of 
beauty,  and  that  derived  from  the  classic  orders,  he 
consigns  all  those  architects  who  presume  to  depart 
therefrom,  to  everlasting  perdition,  viz.  excommu- 
nication from  the  regions  of  taste.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  evident  that  the  doctor  has  judged  of  the 
beauty  of  the  ecclesiastical  English  by  the  “ rules 
of  classical  architecture,”  forgetting  that  this  style 
has  rules  and  principles  of  its  own,  and  being 
governed  by  those  rules  and  principles,  its  beauty  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  another  style,  for 
classical  architecture  is  proportioned,  or  rather  takes 
its  proportions,  from  its  columns  ; not  so  the  eccle- 
siastical English — the  column  is  merely  a part  of 
the  whole,  not  a main  feature  as  in  the  classic. 

In  the  last  part  of  this  passage  the  doctor  says, 
that  notwithstanding  its  violation  of  the  classical 
rules,  yet  it  possessed  a character  of  originality 
which,  in  its  general  and  complete  effect,  surprised 
and  enchanted  by  its  influence.  Now,  if  any  thing 
can  have  the  power,  by  its  influence,  to  surprise  and 
enchant,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  possess  beauty 
in  a very  great  degree,  however  far  that  style  of 
beauty  may  be  from  another  ; for  we  may  observe, 
for  instance,  that  a jewel  may  be  very  beautiful,  and 
yet  another  may  be  just  as  beautiful,  although  not 
possessing  the  same  form  as  the  other.  Carter,  in 
his  “Lecture  on  Taste,”  says,  “ Whatever  may 
be  the  fact  with  regard  to  these  particulars,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Gothic  architecture  is  a proper 
object  of  genuine  taste,  since  that  which  is  almost 
universally  allowed  to  be  attractive  and  interesting 
cannot  be  destitute  of  beauty.” 

J.  L.  C. 


The  new  bank  now  building  in  Throgmorton- 
street,  behind  the  Bank  of  England,  promises  to  be 
a very  appropriate  and  elegant  structure  ; it  is  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Hague,  and  being  erected  by 
Mr.  Jay. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


VIEW  IN  PALL  MALL  OF  THE  REFORM, 
TRAVELLERS’,  ATHENAEUM,  AND 
UNITED  SERVICE  CLUB  HOUSES,  THE 
PORTICO  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHY- 
SICIANS, THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 
AND  SPIRE  OF  ST.  MARTIN’S  CHURCH. 

AVe  have  here  before  us  a tableau  of  se- 
veral important  metropolitan  edifices,  works 
of  our  renowned  contemporary  architects, 
Barry,  Burton,  Nash,  Smirke,  and  Wil- 
kins, with  Gibbs  of  the  last  age  bringing  up 
the  rear ; this  aggregation  of  structures  tails 
singularly  and  somewhat  happily  together, 
and  as  they  are  here  grouped,  the  subject  of 
one  view,  so  we  propose  to  treat  them  at  pre- 
sent, and  to  apply  ourselves  to  details  of 


illustration  and  description  in  subsequent 
numbers  and  timely  periods  of  The  Builder’s 
progress. 

In  doingthis,itwill  beourdutyto  draw  a con- 
stant middle  line  between  the  unmeasured 
strictures  and  condemnations  of  one  class  of 
critics,  and  the  extravagant  eulogies  of  an- 
other. A vitiated  or  an  artificial  public  taste 
has  passed  judgment  first  upon  one  and  then 
upon  the  other  of  these  structures,  and  the 
verdict  passes  current  for  a decision  ; it  will  be 
for  us  to  distrust  or  confirm  it,  by  producing 
new  evidence — as  far  as  in  us  lies.  W e must 
have  “ the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,”  and  until  this  is  produced,  all 
judgments,  whether  in  praise  or  censure,  are 
valueless. 

Who  can  judge  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of 


another’s  working,  without  a full  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  the  worker  was 
surrounded  ? He  must  know  how  much  was 
imposed  upon  him,  and  how  much  was  self- 
imposed  ; and  not  judge  past  works  by  present 
tests  or  standards,  nor  forget  how  much  present 
work,  in  its  merit,  may  owe  to  the  past,  even 
in  its  apparent  blunderings.  By  this  rule, 
there  are  many  who  now  appear  great,  will 
he  little  when  placed  beside  a less-favoured 
predecessor,  and  many  a previous  man  of 
prowess  become  a pigmy  in  a state  of  things  and 
circumstances  less  favourable  than  those  he 
lived  to  enjoy. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  and  applying  tests  of  this 
character,  that  we  shall  attempt  to  draw  the 
middle,  and,  consequently,  something  ap- 
proaching to  the  true  line. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  GRAVING  DOCK 
AT  WOOLWICH. 

The  opening  of  this  stupendous  work  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  when  this  dock  was  entered 
for  the  first  time  by  her  Majesty’s  frigate 
Chichester,  for  the  purpose  of  being  coppered, 
&c.  Viewed  only  as  a work  of  mere  masonry 
and  architecture,  the  dock  would  in  itself  be  a 
most  striking  object ; but  when  the  difficulties 
required  to  be  surmounted  in  its  construction 
are  considered,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  new  basin  is  an  object  worthy  of  remark, 
and  a specimen  of  the  perfection  to  which  this 
particular  description  of  civil  engineering  is 
carried  in  this  country.  , 

The  basin  in  question  is  of  solid  granite, 
with  steps,  or  what  are  technically  termed 
alters,  on  each  side,  fifteen  inches  to  one  foot 
deep,  affording  facilities  for  descending  to  the 
bottom,  and  also  for  props  or  supports  being 
affixed,  thus  enabling  any  vessel,  whatever  may 
be  her  size,  to  be  supported  on  her  keel  with- 
out injury.  The  length  is  300  feet  at  the  top 
of  the  water,  245  feet  at  the  bottom  ; the 
width  of  the  basin  is  80  feet  at  the  top,  gradu- 
ally diminishing  as  the  basin  deepens.  As  it 
approaches  the  bottom  it  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a perfect  concave  some  26  feet  deep. 
To  this  basin  there  are  two  folding  gates,  or 
locks,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  dock, 
made  of  iron  and  timber  doubled,  and  weigh- 
ing about  60  tons  each  ; and  the  perfection 
with  which  these  gates  work  and  are  adjusted 
to  each  other  may  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
though  each  of  them  is  of  the  enormous 


weight  of  60  tons,  two  men,  or  rather  a boy 
and  a man,  can  move  them  easily.  These 
gates  open  th  the  general  basin  communicating 
with  the  Thames.  The  dock  itself  is  filled  by 
the  river  tide,  or  by  a steam-engine,  working 
with  two  20-horse  boilers,  which  can  either 
fill  the  dock  or  withdraw  the  water  in  about 
six  hours’  time.  When  the  engine  is  required 
to  empty  the  dock,  the  water  withdrawn  from 
it  can  either  be  discharged  into  the  common 
sewer,  or  into  the  basin,  which  communicates 
with  the  Thames.  The  engine  is  situated 
some  hundred  yards  from  the  basin,  is  by 
Boulton  and  Watts,  and  is  a beautiful  piece 
of  mechanism.  The  time  it  takes  to  empty 
the  dock  varies  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vessel  received  in  it,  a large  vessel 
displacing  more  water  than  a smaller 
one.  In  the  case  of  the  Chichester,  which 
appeared  to  us  to  be  of  the  size  of  a 46- 
gun  ship,  the  time  taken  was  about  six  hours. 
There  is  also  upon  the  top  of  the  engine-house 
a tank  holding  some  200  tons  of  water,  avail- 
able in  cases  of  accident,  and  in  the  yard  there 
are  also  other  wells  accessible  by  pumps  sup- 
plying fresh  water  for  the  use  of  the  dockyard, 
the  latter  wells  being  perfectly  unconnected 
with  the  dock  itself. 

The  time  occupied  in  these  works  has  ex- 
tended over  something  more  than  seven  years, 
and  the  difficulties  which  the  engineer  has  had 
to  meet  and  surmount  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  basin  itself  is  cut  through  a stra-  j 
turn  of  peat  and  another  of  quicksand,  through  j 
which  percolated  a spring  which  afforded  Borne  ; 
800  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  The  whole  | 


of  these  strata  were  dug  through  to  the  depth 
in  some  placesof  125  feet,  and  the  sub-springing 
waters  were  conducted  through  various  chan- 
nels towards  the  river.  The  alters  or  steps  on 
each  side  of  the  dock,  which  are  24  in 
number,  extend  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basin,  which,  viewed  from  its 
upper  end,  presents  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
verted parabola,  and  the  whole  of  which  is 
formed  of  hewn  granite  masonry  ; every  stone 
being  joggled  to  its  neighbour  by  pieces  of 
Bangor  slate,  so  that  no  part  of  the  work  can 
sink  in,  or  get  out  of  place ; or,  if  it  should, 
then,  that  all  parts  of  it  should  sink  equally 
without  disturbing  their  respective  bearings 
and  proportions  to  each  other. 

The  masonry,  which  is  18  inches  in  depth, 
is  laid  upon  concrete  seven  feet  thick.  The 
dock  itself  is  executed  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Parliament-street,  by  Messrs. 
Grissell  and  Peto,  and  is  calculated  to  have 
cost  already  some  80,000/.,  exclusive  of  the 
steam-engine. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  basin  is  really  a won- 
derful work,  whether  we  consider  it  merely  as 
a plain  engineering  operation,  or  whether  we 
look  at  the  difficulties  which  have  been  en- 
countered successfully.  In  either  case  we 
conceive  that  great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ker, the  engineer,  not  merely  for  the  general 
plan  of  the  undertaking,  but  for  the  minor  de- 
tails in  carrying  it  out.  Taking  it  for  all  in 
j all,  the  work  is  worthy  of  the  country,  it  is 
; creditable  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  eminently  useful  for  the  public  ser- 
vice;— Times. 
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Uiterature. 

The  History  of  Ancient  America  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Columbus,  proving  the  Identity  of 
the  Aborigines  with  the  Tyrians  and  Israel- 
ites, and  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  into 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  the  Apostle  St. 
Thomas.  — By  George  Jones,  M.R.S.I., 
&c.  Longman  & Co. 

The  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  several  exten- 
sive and  once  beautiful  cities  among  the  forests 
of  central  America,  has  led  to  many  conjec- 
tures as  to  their  origin;  and  Mr.  Jones,  who 
has  resided  for  a considerable  portion  of  his 
life  in  that  country,  and  has  devoted  the  last 
fifteen  years  to  study  and  research,  has  at 
length  given  to  the  public  the  result  of  his 
labours.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  has 
arrived,  and  which  the  title  briefly  sets  forth, 
will  no  doubt  at  first  sight  startle  the  gentle 
reader,  but  we  trust  that  when  he  has  followed 
our  author  through  his  train  of  reasoning,  he 
will  give  him  credit  for  not  having  formed  his 
opinion  until  he  had  fully  investigated  the 
subject.  Mr.  Jones  is,  however,  a man  of 
poetic  temperament,  and  we  should  say 
rather  inclined  to  be  led  astray  by  his  imagina- 
tion ; his  readers  will  no  doubt  perceive  in  his 
style  more  than  they  may  consider  consistent 
in  the  language  of  the  historian,  but  they 
must  recollect  that  Herodotus  dedicated 
his  labours  to  the  muses,  and  that  our  author 
has  but  followed  his  steps  in  propitiating  their 
smiles. 

He  says  in  his  preface — 

“ Knowing  from  experience,  that  works  upon 
antiquities,  described  in  language  cold  as  the  marble 
they  illustrate,  are  not  of  deep  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  the  author  has,  therefore,  avoided  the 
usual  frigid  style,  and  has  consequently  placed 
around  them  such  fervent  and  glowing  words  as 
their  novel  characters  have  authorized  or  de- 
manded." 

Our  author  at  the  commencement  of  the  vo- 
lume, enlarging  upon  the  importance  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  in  tracing  out  the  origin 
and  antiquity  of  the  ruined  cities,  says  : — 

“ Architecture  has  erected  his  lofty  temples,  pa- 
laces, and  mansions  ; and  Sculpture  has  with  her 
magic  wand,  charmed  and  adorned  llrem  with  his- 
toric facts,  legends,  and  romances.  The  former 
planned  the  porticoes,  columns,  and  proportions  ; 
but  the  latter  was  the  power  whereby  they  were 
fashioned  and  embellished.  Architecture,  by  his 
peculiar  characteristic,  gives  intelligence  as  we 
wander  amid  his  works,  that  we  are  on  the  land  of 
Egypt,  or  the  plains  of  Poestum  ; on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  or  the  land  of  Romulus  and  the  Coli- 
seum ; and  whether  we  gaze  upon  the  sky-pointed 
pyramid,  the  6tern  or  the  graceful  Doric,  the  Ionic 
of  the  Uissus,  or  the  acanthus-crowned  Corinthian — 
they  one  and  all  have  voices  of  oracular  power,  pro- 
claiming to  the  classic  scholar  the  nation  from 
whence  they  arose  to  life  and  beauty. 

“ Even  the  horizontal  and  curved  lines  of  archi- 
tecture have  their  especial  records,  for  they  state 
the  time  in  the  history  of  the  arts  when  they  were 
erected,  even  without  a sculptured  cypher  ; for  the 
level  lines  of  the  Cyclopean  and  Egyptian  walls, 
with  their  attendant  apertures,  give  certain  know- 
ledge that  they  were  erected  before  the  principle  of 
the  Grecian  arch  was  known  or  practised." 
***** 

“ Sculpture  can  speak  even  of  the  religious 
mind  of  the  deceased,  bring  it  to  memory,  and  in- 
struct us  as  to  the  means  whereby  the  departed  at- 
tained his  hope  of  salvation  ; it  presents  the  trans- 
parent medium  through  which  he  gazed  upon  futu- 
rity, and  believed  in  his  approach  to  God  ; for  the 
cross  or  crescent  upon  a tombstone  needs  no  other 
language  to  inform  the  passer-by,  that  the  departed 
was  a follower  of  Christ  or  Mahomet  1 
“ If,  then,  the  mind  of  a solitary  corpse  can,  as 
it  were,  be  again  vivified  by  merely  contemplating 
the  sculptured  emblem  of  the  dead,  and  that  from  a 
single  gravestone,  may  not  entire  nations  be  histo- 
rically resuscitated,  when  the  human  eye  and  mind 
are  brought  to  gaze  upon  and  investigate  whole 
cities  of  ruins,  with  their  sculptured  temples, 
tombs,  and  palaces  ? Yes,  though  they  should  be 
found  amid  the  darkened  forests  of  the  western 
continent,  where  the  panther  and  beasts  of  prey 
I are  thought  alone  to  dwell.  Yes  ! Palenque,  Copan, 

I Chiapas,  and  their  ruinated  sisters,  have  historic 
f1  voices  for  posterity  from  their  ‘ cities  of  the  dead,' 

I the  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  of  the  western  he- 
misphere, yet  more  aged  and  venerable  than  even 
those  victims  of  Vesuvius  ! " 

Our  author  then  gives  a detailed  account  of 
these  magnificent  ruins,  which,  after  being- 
entombed  for  centuries  in  the  forest,  have  at 
length  been  brought  to  light  by  the  enterprise 


of  modern  travellers.  He  enters  minutely 
into  the  character  of  their  architecture,  with 
its  sculptured  and  pictorial  decorations,  and 
connects  it  with  that  of  Tyre.  We  have  not, 
however,  space  to  follow  him  through  his 
elaborate  and  interesting  arguments,  nor  will 
we  deprive  our  readers  of  the  pleasure  of 
perusing  what  may  justly  be  called  a romance 
of  time,  or  following  the  Tyrians  in  their  ad- 
ventures in  the  western  world.  The  work  will 
be  interesting  to  all,  but  more  particularly  to 
the  architect,  to  whom  we  strongly  recommend 
it,  and  being  elegantly  got  up,  will  prove  an 
appropriate  cadeau  to  the  student  of  the 
building  art.  It  is  embellished  with  a portrait 
of  the  author,  and  two  vignettes,  one  from  a 
design  by  Smithe,  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Rhine,  translated  from  the  French  of 
Victor  Hugo.-— D.  M.  Aird,  Tavistock  - 
street,  Covent-garden. 

We  have  for  some  two  or  three  hours  been 
engaged  in  going  through  Mr.  Aird’s  transla- 
tion of  Victor  Hugo’s  Rhine;  when  we  say 
“ going  through,"  do  not  let  it  be  supposed 
that  we  mean  the  tedious  performance  of  a 
duty  imposed  upon  us,  but  that  we  were  con- 
strained to  devote  more  than  usual  attention 
by  the  captivating  descriptions  the  work 
abounds  in.  We  had  read  Hugo’s  Rhine  in 
his  own  language,  and  should  say  that  the 


Speakingof  Epernay,  that  name  so  frequently 
and  familiarly  welcomed  among  us  on  this  side 
the  channel,  Hugo  has  the  single  line, 
“ Epernay — yes,  it  is  the  town  for  champagne 
- — nothing  else.”  At  Varennes  he  recollected 
and  repeats  the  circumstance  that  led  to  the 
arrest  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
and  concludes  thus : “ I put  up  for  the  night  at  a 
very  ancient  auberge,  which  had  the  portrait  of 
Louis-Philippe  above  the  door,  with  the  words 
inscribed — 

1 Au  Grand  Monarque.’ 

During  the  lust  hundred  years;  most  probably, 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  Buonaparte,  and  Charles 
the  Tenth  had  each  figured  in  his  turn.  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  was  perhaps  arrested  at  the 
Grand  Monarque, and,  looking  up,  saw  the  por- 


MR.  R.  WITTY,  CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

We  understand  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Richard 
Witty,  of  this  town,  civil  engineer,  is  in  course  of 
being  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  name 
placed  on  the  pension  list,  as  some  slight  recom- 
pense for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  society  as 
a man  of  science.  Mr.  Witty  has  obtained  as 
many  as  ten  patents,  for  important  improvements 
in  the  steam-engine,  and  inventions  for  gas  burning, 


translator  has  performed  his  task  with  ability. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  to  a translator 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  work  of  the 
highly  imaginative  and  talented  man  whose 
name  it  bears  ; a series  of  peculiarities  of  ex- 
pression in  which  a mind  so  constituted  would 
indulge  ; appropriate  in  the  first  degree,  but 
scarcely  tangible  in  sober  English. 

Our  voyageur  departs  from  Paris  through 
Meaux,  where  he  arrives  after  a journey  full 
of  incident ; his  description  of  the  fagade  of 
the  cathedral  there  is  singularly  characteristic 
of  his  style  and  the  mode  of  expression  which 
runs  through  the  work.  “The pediraentof  the 
central  doorway  is  the  most  curious  ; the  in- 
ferior compartment  represents  Jeanne,  wife  of 
Philippe  le  Bel,  from  the  deniers  of  whom  the 
church  was  built  after  her  death.  The  Queen 
of  France,  her  cathedral  in  her  hand,  is  re- 
presented at  the  gates  of  Paradise ; St.  Peter 
has  opened  the  folding-doors  to  her ; behind  the 
Queen  is  the  handsome  King  Philippe,  with 
sad  and  rueful  countenance.  The  queen, 
who  is  gorgeously  attired,  and  exceedingly 
well  sculptured,  points  out  to  St.  Peter  the 
pauvre  diable  of  a king,  and  with  a side  look 
and  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  seems  to  say — 

‘ Bah  ! allow  him  to  pass  into  the  bargain.’ 

The  route  by  Montmerail  is  resumed,  but  the 
arrival  there  undistinguished  by  anything  be- 
yond a pleasing  sketch  which,  having  the  op- 
portunity, we  offer  to  the  reader. 


trait  of  himself — Pauvre  Grand  Monarque ! of 
the  territory  of  Champagne,  it  is  said.”  “ The 
ancient  annals  are  not  less  glorious  than  the 
modern  ; the  country  is  full  of  sweet  souvenirs: 
Merov£e  and  the  Francs,  Actius  and  the 
Romans,  Theodorig  and  the  Visigoths,  Mount 
Jules  and  the  tomb  of  Jovinus.  Antiquity  here 
lives,  speaks,  and  cries  out  to  the  traveller, 
‘ Sta  Viator.’ ” 

We  are  compelled  for  the  moment  to  close 
our  notice,  though  scarcely  entered  upon  our 
journey,  and  not  yet  within  view  of  the 
“ beautiful  Rhine.”  There  is,  however,  so 
much  of  the  really  interesting  to  dwell  upon, 
recount,  or  transcribe,  as  our  readers  may 
have  it,  that  we  shall  resume  our  progress  next 
week. 


the  consumption  of  smoke,  &c. ; but  though  these 
were  all  most  successful,  the  wealth  they  produced 
him  was  all  expended  in  furthering  their  practical 
utility,  and  he  is  now,  on  the  verge  of  threescore 
years  and  ten,  in  extreme  destitution.  It  is  certainly 
a case  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment ; and  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers for  the  borough  will  make  such  a representation 
of  it  in  the  proper  quarter,  as  may  have  the  effect 
of  securing  him  a small  pension  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life, — Hull  Packet. 
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ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A DUE  CUL- 
TIVATION OF  THE  FACULTIES  FOR 
' THE  ARTS. 

Rev.  Sir, — That  the  faculties  for  the  arts 
have  not  received  their  due  share  of  exercise 
compared  with  the  other  faculties,  as  language, 
order,  calculation,  causation,  &c.,  will,  on  a 
moment’s  reflection,  be  admitted  by  all ; and 
that  they  ought  to  receive  their  due  and  legiti- 
mate exercise,  and  have  a right  direction  given 
to  them,  no  one  will  now  deny.  There  is 
nothing  more  easy  to  comprehend  than  that 
there  should  be  a sound  training  given  to  all 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind ; and  though 
this  is  a truism  so  very  evident,  nevertheless 
it  has  been  but  very  partially  regarded.  Even 
in  the  Universities  there  are  no  professors  of 
the  arts ; and  in  those  seats  of  learning  there 
must  have  been  in  olden  time  a great  desire 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties  for  the  arts 
of  design,  if  we  regard  the  works  of  Christian 
art  which  they  have  handed  down  to  us  from 
those  early  times,  and  which  reflect  so  much 
credit  on  the  ecclesiastical  designers  of  those 
far  bygone  days.  The  faculties  of  form,  colour, 
and  constructiveness,  have,  in  general  educa- 
tion, had  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  them, 
and  which  great  neglect  is  the  cause  we  are, 
as  a nation,  so  far  behind  our  foreign  neigh- 
bours in  all  matters  connected  with  design. 

We  have  all  along  been  satisfied  with  being 
copyists  instead  of  being  inventors,  which,  as 
intellectual  beings,  we  ought  continually  to  be 
endeavouring  to  become.  Our  continental 
neighbours  have  had  schools  of  design  for 
many  centuries,  and  Italy  in  particular,  for 
upwards  of  two  thousand  years ; and  though 
wars  and  civil  broils  have  often  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  arts  of  design,  yet  they  have, 
amidst  the  greatest  of  difficulties,  as  often 
arisen  and  shone  in  considerable  splendour. 
We  must  really  educate  the  faculties  for  the 
arts,  or  we  must  be  content  to  remain  slavish 
imitators,  following  in  their  wake  to  our  own 
shame  and  degradation.  But  amidst  the  great 
skill  in  design  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France, 
there  is  a vast  quantity  of  absurdity  mixed  up 
in  their  productions  of  whims,  fancies,  ca- 
prices, and  endless  incongruities,  and  which 
has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  great  mischief, 
both  as  regards  a right  training  of  the  mind  of 
the  student  and  that  of  the  public.  Falsehoods 
in  art  should  never  be  produced  nor  errors 
committed.  Consistency  should  ever  be  seen 
in  the  design,  and  not  such  inconsistent  patch- 
ing and  sticking  together  of  all  sorts  of 
anomalies  which  the  artificial  system  has 
established,  and  which  the  uneducated  eye  is 
still  obliged  to  behold.  This  state  of  things 
entirely  arises  from  a wrong  direction  and 
an  undue  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the 
arts,  and  the  correction  of  which  is  the  aim  of 
all  intellectual  beings.  The  mental  powers 
should  have  natural  training,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  indulge  and  revel  in  abuses  of  any 
kind.  The  works  of  creation,  in  all  their 
truth  and  beauty,  should  be  unfolded  and  ex- 
plained, and  true  representations  of  them, 
enforced  in  the  strictest  terms,  be  made  from 
the  most  simple  blade  of  grass  to  the  sublime 
and  majestic  oak,  and  from  the  smallest  insect 
to  the  highest  of  all  God’s  works  on  earth — 
man. 

By  thus  educating  this  portion  of  the  human 
mind,  a true  foundation  would  be  laid  for 
receiving  correct  impressions  of  every  natural 
beauty  and  interesting  feature  that  the  world 
possesses  and  is  ever  producing ; and  so  would 
the  perceptive  faculties  become  most  active  in 
observation,  continually  enriching  the  mind 
from  Nature’s  boundless  field,  and  laying  up 
from  her  storehouse  inexhaustible  trea- 
sures for  the  purposes  of  design.  Design, 
in  its  true  sense,  is  a word  in  these  days 
scarcely  understood.  How  often  do  we  hear 
the  word  design  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  most  important  matters,  and  yet  it  is 
treated  with  the  greatest  indifference.  In  these 
days  a person  calls  himself  a designer  if  he  can 
patch  together  certain  forms  which  he  has 
copied  from  works  which  may  or  may  not  be 
correctly  designed  ; and  as  long  as  such  incon- 
gruous designs  of  patchwork  are  received  and 
approved  of,  the  patchworking-  artist  believes 
that  his  heterogeneous  mixture  has  much 
meaning  in  it;  and  though  he  has  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  what  it  does  mean,  he 
considers  it  must  mean  something ; and  as 
it  has  been  approved  of  for  what  it  is 


called — a design,  by  a council  of  persons  of 
profound  learning  and  other  high  attainments, 
it  must  therefore  be  a design  for  the  object 
required.  Now  the  so-called  designer  and  the 
council  may  not  have  considered  that  the 
design  should  have  been  designed  to  illustrate 
the  subject  for  which  a design  was  required, 
and  that  the  work  when  executed  should 
shew  in  its  forms,  divisions,  and  arrangements 
that  it  was  in  harmony  in  all  its  parts,  becom- 
ing part  and  parcel,  and  made  to  illustrate  the 
foundation  and  leading  features  of  the  subject 
given.  This  is  the  all-important  point  that 
has  remained  a dead  letter  for  many  centuries, 
and  only  because  a due  cultivation  of  the  facul- 
ties for  the  arts  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
heads  of  education  to  be  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  embraced  in  general  education,  as 
though  God  created  those  faculties  to  remain 
inactive,  and  so  like  the  candle  when  lighted 
and  placed  under  the  bushel.  What  God  has 
given  should  in  nowise  be  rejected,  but  nur- 
tured in  his  fear,  and  properly  cultivated,  that 
in  due  season  it  may  bring  forth  its  fruit  abun- 
dantly. But  the  great  difficulty  to  get  over  is 
the  indifference  shewn  towards  a legitimate 
exercise  of  these  faculties,  and  which  arises 
from  the  ignorance  that  pervades  mankind  on 
this  branch  of  education.  So  far  it  is  unfor- 
tunate ; nevertheless,  it  must  be  met  with  and 
conquered,  that  the  mind  of  man  may  be  made 
what  our  heavenly  Father  intended  it  should 
be  ; and  though  as  there  always  was  and  ever 
will  be  grades  of  intellect,  and  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  we  must  still  bear  in 
mind  that  the  least  in  intellect  is  of  equal  im- 
portance in  the  light  of  Christianity,  as  well  as 
being  made  a profitable  servant,  according  to 
the  mental  capacity  that  God  had  given  him. 
The  hewer  may  be  made  less  useful  or  im- 
proved, just  in  proportion  as  his  faculties  have 
had  or  had  not  a due  cultivation  ; he  may  be 
made  to  hew  the  wood  to  advantage;  the  car- 
penter to  saw  his  wood  according  to  the  size 
and  shape  he  is  ordered,  and  the  carver  to  cut 
out  the  forms  as  they  are  drawn  in  the  design  ; 
every  one  to  his  calling  may  either  be  perfected 
by  a sound  training  and  proper  cultivation,  or, 
by  a neglect  of  them,  be  seriously  injured — 
lowered  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  and  made 
less  useful  as  labourers  and  mechanics  than 
they  were  intended  to  be. 

I trust  ere  long  that  the  public  mind  will  be 
opened  to  this  important  part  of  education, 
and  be  up  and  stirring  in  it,  and  become  con- 
vinced that  the  faculties  for  the  arts  are  of 
equal  value  with  the  rest.  It  is  above  a year 
since  I completed  my  work  on  Kilpeck  church, 
the  subject  of  which  had  occupied  my  mind 
for  these  last  thirty  years  ; and  as  it  is  on  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  design  and  Christian 
art,  stating  the  means  that  should  be  taken  as 
regards  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  faculties 
for  the  arts,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  mental 
power,  I should  have  thought  that  such  a work 
would  have  been  considerably  more  sought 
after  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  Out  of  so 
great  a number  of  persons  in  this  kingdom 
who  have  the  means  to  encourage  such  a work, 
it  is  most  discouraging  to  witness  so  much 
apathy  manifested  towards  the  promotion  of 
my  labours  in  so  useful  and  important  a field; 
nevertheless,  I rejoice  in  having  done  thus 
much,  and  still  hope  to  do  much  more;  but 
to  the  attainment  of  this  end  encouragement 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

I am,  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  R.  Lewis. 

61,  Upper  Norton-street. 

— British  Magazine. 


St.  James’s  National  School. — It  is  in  con- 
templation to  erect  a new  and  commodious  national 
school  room,  in  lieu  of  the  one  now  occupied  in 
Discount-court,  for  the  benefit  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  St.  James’s  Church.  Towards 
this  desirable  object,  the  following  contributions 
have  already  been  promised : — Her  Majesty’s 
Council  of  Education,  500/. ; the  National  Society, 
170/.  ; the  Queen  Dowager,  20/.  ; Sir  Walter  C. 
James,  50/. ; Rev.  W.  Knight,  50/.  ; Richard 
Bethell,  25/.  The  plans  are  furnished  by  the 
Council  of  Education,  and  involve  an  outlay  which 
will  require  great  assiduity  and  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  promoters  of  the  object  to  enable  them 
to  carry  it  through.  Judging,  however,  from  the 
past,  we  have  little  doubt  but  the  undertaking  will 
be  accomplished,  and  without  much  loss  of  time 
either.  We  heartily  wish  it  success.— Hull 
Packet. 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I have  to  perform  a duty  in  apologizing  to 
Mr.  Bernhardt  for  having  carelessly,  but  uninten- 
tionally, misrepresented  him  in  (No.  22,  page  272), 
respecting  his  having  been  employed  in  the  Cus- 
tom-house ventilation.  I am  sure  Mr.  B.  will  ac- 
quit me  of  the  intention,  such  a course  being,  of  all 
others,  the  least  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  I have 
in  view — truth. 

The  quotations  I made  from  Dr.  Ure  were  taken 
from  a paper  read  by  that  gentleman  (Dr.  Ure)  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society,  in  1836  ; and  the  method 
of  warming  and  ventilation,  so  severely  and  so 
justly  condemned,  was  not  placed  there  under  Mr. 
Bernhardt’s  directions,  as  it  would  appear  from  the 
following  reasons  : — In  the  Mechanic' s Mag.  vol. 
xxviii.  No.  755,  is  “ A Report  made  to  Charles 
Boyd,  Esq.,  Collector  of  her  Majesty’s  Customs, 
for  the  information  of  the  Honourable  Board  of 
Commissioners,  upon  Bernhardt’s  Stone-Furnaces, 
by  And.  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.” 

This  report  is  well  worth  reading  by  persons  in- 
terested in  these  inquiries,  as  it  contains  a descrip- 
tion of  the  application  of  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  stoves 
in  Lord  King's  (now  the  Earl  of  Lovelace’s)  munsion 
in  St.  James’s-square,  and  shews  (as  I think)  the 
error  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are  constructed. 
Here  are  a few  extracts  from  the  report : — 

“ My  Dear  Sir, — Soon  after  the  receipt  of  your 
note  enclosing  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  letter  to  the 
Honourable  Commissioners  of  Customs  relative  to 
warming  and  ventilating  your  Long-room,  I paid  a 
visit  to  Lord  King’s  house  in  St.  James’s-square, 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  invitation,  to  inspect 
his  plan  as  erected  in  it.  I was  accompanied  by  an 
intelligent  scientific  friend.  What  was  my  astonish- 
ment at  finding  no  less  than  four  large  elaborate 
furnaces,  built  up  in  that  moderate-sized  mansion, 
nil  of  them  in  full  activity,  and  consuming  four 
times  as  much  fuel  as  would,  with  judicious  econo- 
my, heat  a house  four  times  the  size.”  After  de- 
scribing the  furnaces,  the  Doctor  continues  : ‘ ‘ Did 
you  adopt  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  furnace,  you  might  justly 
inscribe  over  it,  * Incidit  in  scyllam  cupiens  vitare 
charybdin,’  or,  in  plain  English,  you  would  get  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  There  is,  moreover, 
not  the  slightest  novelty  in  Mr.  Bernhardt's  arrange- 
ment.” * * * The  Doctor  then  proceeds  to 

condemn  it  as  unwholesome  : “ My  own  sensations 
were  exactly  similar  to  those  [T  pxpm  ipnoftd  when 
standing  near  the  outlet  valve  of  hot  air  in  your  ex- 
aminer’s rooms  ; for  the  air  arising  from  Mr.  Bern- 
hardt's flue  orifices  indicated  a temperature  of  150°.” 
The  Doctor  further  on  states,  that  the  whole  heating 
surface  amounted  to  1,888  feet  super.  ! ! “ suffi- 
cient, were  it  judiciously  employed,  to  warm  the 
vast  area  of  St.  Paul’s.”  “ When  I last  visited  these 
constructions  of  ‘ the  Architect  from  Saxony,’  as 
Mr.  Bernhardt  styles  himself,  * * * his  noble  em- 
ployer very  politely  shewed  me  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  stoves,  but  told  me  he  meant  to  employ 
them  chiefly  in  warming  the  house  during  his 
absence  in  the  country  ; and  I found,  iu  fact,  that 
none  of  the  stoves  were  heated  on  that  occasion.” 
After  describing  and  condemning  “ the  decom- 
posing smoke  before  it  leaves  the  chimney 
system,”  the  Doctor  then  delivers  his  opinions 
of  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  philosophical  qualifications : 
“ having  had  an  opportunity  during  a long  inter- 
view, which  he  (Mr.  B.)  lately  bestowed  upon  me, 
of  assuring  myself  that  he  is  very  slenderly  ac- 
quainted with  either  the  chemical  or  physical  prin- 
ciples of  heating  or  ventilating  apartments,  I have 
not  deemed  it  worth  while  to  inspect  his  recent 
operations.”  * * * And  then,  speaking  of  Mr. 
B.’s  operations  at  the  House  of  Commons,  he  says, 
“ for  certainly,  if  subterraneous  furnaces,  like  those 
at  Lord  King’s  mansion,  be  set  in  action  under  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  a blow  may  be  inflicted  upon 
the  heads  of  the  nation,  which  shall  throw  the 
machinations  of  Guy  Fawkes  into  shade;”  After 
attributing  the  employment  of  Mr.  Bernhardt  then 
to  jobbing  influences  ! ! the  Doctor  concludes  thus  : 
the  prime  functionary  of  this  German  Stove 
Society  had  the  hardihood  to  tell  me  in  my  own 
house,  that  if  I made  an  unfavourable  report  con- 
cerning it  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  he  would  em- 
ploy Mr.  Faraday ! ! to  refute  me,  and  write  a 
certificate  in  its  favour;  in  the  same  modest 
strain,  he  asserted  that  Bernhardt’s  plan  of  ventila- 
tion was  founded  upon  principles  which  no  philoso- 
pher in  this  country  did  (or  could ) understand  / 
As  one  of  the  humblest,  but  not  least  zealous,  dis- 
ciples of  science,  I acknowledge  myself  incapable 
of  discovering  either  the  novelty  or  worth  of  the 
scheme.  I am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“ Andrew  Ure. 

“ November  23rd,  1837." 

It  was  in  consequence  of  having  mislaid  this  re- 
port, that  made  me  fall  in  the  error  I am  now  en- 
deavouring to  correct ; but  I much  fear  that  in  en- 
deavouring to  save  himself  from  Scylla  he  will  fall 
into  Charybides,  or,  in  plain  English,  that  he  haB 
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jumped  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  to  use 
Dr.  Ure’s  figure. 

As  I wns  going  to  the  Mechanics'  Magazine 
Office,  for  Mr.  Griffin’s  letter,  I thought  I would 
turn  over  the  index,  and  see  whether  the  editor  of 
that  journal  had  passed  any  opinion  upon  Mr.  B s. 
merits,  as  I expected  ; I found  in  No.  989,  July 
23,  1842,  the  opinion  sought ; the  said  number 
contains  a description  of  a plan  for  the  restoration 
of  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  by  Mr.  Bernhardt.  After 
the  plan,  the  author  says,  “ that  the  public  are  so 
often  deceived  by  men  of  science,  as  well  as  by  em- 
pirics in  philosophy he  then  lugs  in  the  poor 
testimonials  on  “ my  science.”  The  editor  did 
not  give  these  in  full;  but  gives  the  names  of  M.M. 
Shuckmann,  Maltzahn,  Schonburg,  Baron  Bulow, 
&c.  &c.  Then  follow  the  opinions  of  C.  Barry, 
Esq.,  James  Hansom,  Esq.,  Dr.  N.  Grant,  and 
Dr.  A.  Toulman  (all  favourable).  The  editor  justly 
remarks,  “these  are  strong  testimonials;  but,” 
adds  he  with  his  usual  sagacity,  “ our  readers 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  forgotten  that  it  con- 
tained some  three  or  four  years  ago,  others  of  a 
different  description  ; we  must  refer  in  particular  to 
an  elaborate  paper,  by  Dr.  Ure,  in  vol.  28,  p.  273, 
and  to  which  we  have  never  seen  any  satisfactory 
answer.”  * * * “ Mr.  Bernhardt  must  enable 

the  public,  by  a full  and  unreserved  disclosure  of 
particulars,  to  form  their  own  judgment  upon  it,  or 
make  up  his  mind  for  the  general  neglect  which 
will  be  the  inevitable,  and  then  not  unmerited  con- 
sequence.— Ed.  Mechanics’  Mag.” 

I shewed  in  my  last,  that  there  can  be  no  neces- 
sity for  secrecy  if  Mr.  B.  has,  as  he  asserts,  a pa- 
tent for  the  “ Gem,”  and  I quote  high  authority  in 
support  of  the  opinion  on  the  point  of  Patent  Law, 
Mr.  B.  refers  to — Baron  Alderson — “ If  you  have 
invented  a principle  and  a mode  of  carrying  that 
principle  into  effect,  then  you  are  entitled  to  protect 
yourself  from  all  other  modes  of  carrying  the  same 
principle  into  effect,  that  being  treated  by  a jury  as 
piracy.”  (See  Jupe  v.  Pratt,  Pat.  Rep.  146).  On 
this  subject  Mr.  B.  does  appear  to  me  to  be  in- 
consistent in  his  statements ; he  says  at  one  time, 
1st.  “I  wontpublish,becausenoonecanunderstand 
and  apply  my  system  ;”  and  then,  2ndly.  “ I wont 
publish,  because,  if  I do,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
discussion.”  3rd.  “ My  science  shrinks  not  from 
scrutiny,  for”  (for  why,  think  you?)  “ the  laws  of 
nature  are  invincible  ! ! !”  Although  I must  con- 
cede the  truth  of  the  last  proposition,  I confess  I 
cannot  perceive  the  sequence.  Then,  with  regard 
to  proposition  2 ; does  he  mean  that  he  wont  pub- 
lish because  he  likes  to  keep  up  discussion  for  the 
sake  of  itself,  or  (which  seems  most  likely),  that  he 
•wont  publish  because,  if  he  did,  its  simplicity  would 
render  discussion  unnecessary ; which  horn  of  this 
dilemma  will  Mr.  B.  choose  ? if  the  latter,  then  the 
1st  and  2nd  propositions  destroy  each  other. 

Respecting  the  change  of  air  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  I confess  I am  puzzled  to  get  at  Mr. 
B.’s  exact  meaning  (No.  23,  p.  284) ; the  total  in- 
ternal contents  of  these  five  rooms  and  passage  I 
understand  to  be  about  “ 55,000  feet,  and  the 
amount  of  air  passed  through  that  space  14,400,000 
cubic  feet.”  Now,  the  rooms  were  to  be  maintained 
at  G5  deg.,  and  yet  the  apparatus  is  stated  to  be 
calculated  to  warm  only  “ eight  or  nine  millions 
of  cubic  feet  or  air  in  24  hours  ;”  this  postscript 
should  be  carefully  read  and  compared  with  the 
former  statement  (No.  20,  p.  246),  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  Mr.  B.’s  real 
meaning.  If  Mr.  B.  will  permit  one  so  “ incom- 
petent” as  me  to  put  the  matter  in  a tangible  shape, 
I will  propose  a few  questions  with  that  view. 

1 . What  was  the  total  area  warmed  ? 

2.  How  often  was  the  air  totally  changed  ? 

3.  What  was  the  external  temperature  of  air  in 
degrees  ? 

4.  What  the  constant  temperature  in  the  whole 
space  warmed  ? 

5.  The  amount  of  loss  of  heat  from  windows  ? 

6.  The  kind  and  amount  of  fuel  consumed  ? 

All  having  reference  to  a period  of  twenty-four 
hours.  If  Mr.  B.  will  furnish  some  data  of  this 
kind,  well  authenticated,  some  way  might  be  made 
in  the  subject ; but  while  he  only  furnishes  testi- 
monials, it  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  occupy  your 
space  and  the  time  of  “ the  readers  of  this  valuable 
journal”  upon  the  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  400/.,  of  course  I shall  not 
withhold  any  names,  but  I wish  first  to  see  the 
gentleman  who  gave  me  the  information,  after 
which  one  mention  will  suffice. 

I remain,  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

George  Spkkcer,  Engineers’  Draftsman. 

5,  Hungerford-straet,  Strand, 

July  17th,  1843. 

P.S.  I forgot  to  say  that  Mr.  Griffin’s  letter  has 
not  at  all  changed  my  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the 
“ gem  he  says  simply  that  he  looks  upon  the  mode 
of  warming  and  ventilation,  invented  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bernhardt,  architect  from  Saxony  (now  resident  in 
this  country),  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries 
n modern  times ; then  he  says  the  French  are  a 


spirited  people  ; that  silk  might  be  produced  in 
England  ; that  in  Italy  the  silk -worms  feed  on  white 
mulberries,  but  that  they  thrive  quite  as  well  on 
the  red  ones  ; that  consumptive  patients  might  be 
accommodated  here  by  Mr.  B.’s  plan  “ that  Mr. 
B.'s  system  is  simple,  his  theory  perfect ; though 
I wonder  how  he  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  mys- 
tery that  “ our  philosophers  never  could  under- 
stand.” Altogether  this  letter  is  a fit  companion 
for  the  testimonials,  &c.,  dealing  only  in  vague 
generalities  and  assertion,  without  either  argument 
or  point.  G.  S. 


COTTAGE  ECONOMY. 

We  shall  have  a good  deal  to  say  under  this 
head,  and  we  trust  to  say  it  effectually.  If  we 
recollect  rightly,  this  was  the  title  of  a work  of 
Mr.  Cobbett’s,  and  we  are  sure  whatever  we 
might  say,  or  have  to  say,  nothing  could  excel 
in  importance  that  which  is  within  our  pro- 
vince as  to  the  construction,  character,  and 
fittings  of  the  building  itself.  The  word 
cottage  isnotconfined  to  merely  rural  dwellings, 
at  least  we  choose  not  to  confine  it  so,  and  we 
prefer  it  to  the  inexpressive  terms  tenement  or 
dwelling-house.  By  cottage,  then,  we  would 
be  understood  as  referring  to  that  class  of 
dwellings  occupied  by  people  keeping  no  ser- 
vant, or,  at  most,  a little  “ helper,”  and  we 
shall  accordingly  proceed  to  treat  on  that  most 
important  point  in  its  economy — the  fire- 
place. 

There  are  many  cottages  of  the  class  we 
6peak  of  that  boast  of  but  one  fire-place,  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  one  fire-place  for  use.  The  living- 
room  of  many  families  is  a species  of  half- 
kitchen half-parlour,  where  cooking  and 
eating  are  carried  on  as  it  were  together,  and 
where  the  slops,  dirt,  and  effluvia  of  the  former 
sadly  interfere  with  that  system  of  neatness 
and  order  which  the  good  housewife  would 
have  prevail  in  her  dwelling.  To  have  the 
first  and  to  constitute  one  room  a sort  of 
parlour,  while  the  preparation  of  food,  the 
cooking,  washing  up  and  so  on  is  carried  on  in 
another  apartment,  is  beyond  the  means  of 
many.  It  involves  a variety  of  expenses  and 
an  increase  of  labour — extra  coal6 — an  extra 
grate — an  extra  fire-making,  and  keeping  up 
dust  and  dirt — and  extra  cleaning,  to  say 
nothing  of  increased  rent  in  such  houses. 
Now,  it  has  been  our  desire  to  contrive  a plan 
not  only  for  obviating  all  these  evils,  but  for 
securing  by  the  way  several  advantages  and 
comforts. 


Herewith  is  submitted  a plan,  drawn  to  the 
scale  of  ilth  of  an  inch  to  a foot,  wherein  A is 
the  dwelling-room  or  parlour,  B a small  kitchen 
or  scullery  ; the  relation  of  the  door,  fire- 
place, and  window  in  the  parlour  is  upon  a 
principle  generally  approved — that  is,  with  the 
light  thrown  obliquely  on  the  fire-place,  and 
the  door  so  situated  as  to  break  in  as  little  as 
possible  on  the  fire-side  circle,  the  centre  of 
the  room,  or  the  easy  disposition  of  the  furni- 
ture. 

It  is  from  the  single  fire  of  this  apartment 
that  we  propose  to  accomplish  the  objects  of 
sufficiently  warming  it  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  an  Englishman’s  preference,  and  of 
cooking  victuals,  supplying  hot-water  to  the 
scullery,  and  in  part  warming  it,  without  the 
objections  that  we  set  out  with  enumerating. 
I is  the  grate  to  contain  the  fire — H a boiler 


surrounding  it,  with  a tap  for  drawing  off  th 
water  at  the  back  in  the  scullery,  and  a smal 
supply  cistern  placed  out  of  the  way  in  the 
cupboard — E C is  an  oven  made  of  sheet  or 
plate-iron,  with  a flue  circulating  round  it 
from  the  lower  corner  of  the  fire  at  I,  and  re- 
turning again  into  the  chimney  flue  of  tho 
parlour  fire-place  ; the  door  of  the  oven  opens 
into  the  scullery  B,  and  so  that  the  light  from 
the  window  is  thrown  properly  upon  the  oven. 
A small  ventilating  register  should  be  inserted 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  oven-door,  and  a steam 
or  vapour  pipe  in  the  top  of  the  oven  to  admit 
of  a stream  of  air  passing  through  the  oven  to 
ventilate  it,  by  which  means  meat  may  be 
baked  so  as  to  resemble  roasted  meat,  and 
avoid  the  taint  or  odour  and  taste  of  burnt 
gravy  which  meat  baked  in  closed  ovens  gene- 
rally acquires.  The  damper  or  side  door  of 
the  oven  flue,  and  the  scraper  for  cleaning  it, 
would  both  be  washed  from  the  scullery 
side. 

D is  a sink,  which  should  have  a fall-down 
cover  so  as  to  serve  for  a table,  and  to  give 
greater  neatness  to  the  apartment  when  not  in 
use  ; upon  this  table  the  preparation  for  cook- 
ing could  be  carried  on,  and  in  taking  thing3 
in  and  out  of  the  oven,  and  being  directly  ad- 
joining will  be  found  very  convenient. 

The  cupboard  E,  if  thought  too  large,  or  if 
desired,  might  have  a portion  divided  off,  and 
by  a small  panelled  or  concealed  door,  be 
accessible  from  the  parlour,  besides  which 
many  articles  from  the  scullery  might  be 
passed  through  by  a double  slide-door  or  turn- 
box,  so  as  to  save  passing  from  one  apartment 
to  the  other. 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  scullery  door 
are  three  steps;  these  descend  into  it  and 
render  more  convenient  the  position  of  the 
oven,  as  well  as  the  tap  from  the  boiler.  The 
former  would  be  just  so  high  as  to  admit  of 
being  looked  into  without  bending  or  stooping, 
and  the  latter  to  admit  of  a pail  being  placed 
conveniently  under  it. 

The  scullery  itself  would  be  sufficient  as  a 
lean-to  or  sledge-roof;  and  we  may  remark 
again,  that  it  would  derive  considerable  warmth 
through  the  agency  of  the  oven  and  boiler ; 
besides  which  it  would  require  very  little  con- 
trivance to  have  a warm  air  box  or  flues  to  in- 
crease the  heat  and  assist  the  ventilation. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  that  this  arrangement 
would  be  productive  of  great  comfort  in  many 
respects,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tidiness  and 
economy  of  the  small  kitchen  or  scullery.  The 
parlour  fire-side  is,  as  one  may  say,  sacred  from 
interruption  ; needle-work,  reading,  and  the 
like,  may  be  pursued  undisturbed  by  those 
sitting  round  it ; and  the  table  for  meals  may 
be  spread  with  as  much  of  neatness  as  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  more  pretending  mansion. 
A boarded  floor  and  carpet  with  the  suitable 
furniture  of  a cottage-parlour,  are  all  compa- 
tible with  this  arrangement ; while  a table  at 
most,  and  a chair  or  two,  but  no  fender  or 
fire-irons,  will  be  necessary  for  the  kitchen. 

While  we  are  in  this  place,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  one  word  as  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasantness  of  a bow-window.  This  is  con- 
trived to  be  placed  in  an  opening  of  four  feet 
nine  inches  wide  in  the  brickwork,  with  a 
view  to  meeting  the  absurd  and  vexatious  regu- 
lations of  the  window  duty  Act;  but  a bow- 
window  of  very  simple  character  may  be  in- 
troduced in  most  cottages,  with  light  ledged 
shutters  folding  against  the  wall,  either  inte- 
rior or  exterior,  and  covered  with  tiles  or 
slates,  they  add  a charm  to  the  cottage, 
whether  we  consider  the  internal  comfort  or 
external  appearance. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  partition  wall 
between  the  parlour  and  the  scullery  is  only  a 
half-brick  wall.  This  is  in  deference  to  a 
strong  notion  of  economy  ; and  since  it  can  be 
introduced  on  this  plan  without  impairing  the 
soundness  of  the  structure,  there  can  be  no 
objections  taken  to  it  on  that  score.  The  cross 
projections  forming  the  fire-place  recess,  and 
that  to  enclose  the  oven,  serve  as  abutments  or 
stiffeners,  and  complete  the  foundation  for  the 
chimney-stack  which  rises  therefrom. 


New  Workhouse  at  Liverpool. — The  select 
vestry  of  the  parish  of  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday  week 
last,  adopted  the  designs  for  this  extensive  erection 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Allom,  ar- 
chitects. Its  principal  front  will  be  800  feet 
in  length,  its  style  Elizabethan,  and  the  cost 
30,000/. 
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ON  LOOKING-GLASSES. 

It  has  often  struck  us  as  evincing  a want  of 
good  taste  in  our  cabinet-makers,  and  not  less 
so  in  the  commonalty  and  gentry  themselves, 
that  the  backs  of  looking-glasses  are  not  made 
a little  more  sightly  in  their  appearance  to  the 
passer-by,  for  it  will  instantly  occur  to  our 
readers  that  in  town  or  country  one  of  the  first 
things  presented  to  the  view  through  the  open 
windows  of  the  ordinary  bed-chamber  is  the 
back  of  the  looking-glass  — a coarse  “red 
raddled  ” bit  of  deal-board,  with  the  price  of 
the  glass,  varying  from  5s.  9d.  to  15s.  9d., 
marked  upon  it. 

Now,  what  an  improvement  it  would  be  to 
have  a ready  means  of  inserting  a picture  of 
permanent  or  of  passing  interest,  not  for  the 
inquisitive  gaze  of  the  passer-by ; but  as  being 
more  agreeable  to  look  upon  than  what  we 
have  described ; and  to  the  inmates  of  the 
house  much  more  so,  as  in  the  case  of  swing- 
glasses  the  picture  side  might  be  turned  to  the 
room,  for  contemplation  during  the  time  of  the 
glass  itself  not  being  in  requisition. 

We  shall  not  be  told  that  the  ladies  court 
the  sight  of  one  picture  only  in  the  looking- 
lass  frame  ; we  are  sure  they  have  leisure  and 
isposition  to  give  their  admiration  to  rival 
though  inferior  beauties.  At  any  rate,  the  plan 
we  suggest  will  save  a picture-frame  to  many, 
and  will  suggest  frequent  grateful  thoughts. 

A propos  of  looking-glasses,  there  is  a plan 
adopted  in  some  instances  which  deserves  to 
be  more  generally  known.  It  is  that  of  fixing 
a pane  of  silvered  glass  in  one  of  the  squares 
of  the  sash,  and  is  found  of  great  use  in  dress- 
ing-rooms, where  it  serves  as  a mirror  for 
shaving,  &c.  Here  there  is  none  of  the  in- 
cumbrances of  a moveable,  the  glass  is  out  of 
the  way,  and  yet  most  conveniently  at  a height 
suited  for  its  use  ; behind  it  is  the  usual  pane 
of  glass  (blackened)  agreeing  with  those  of  the 
whole  sash  or  window,  so  that  the  external  ap- 
pearance is  of  the  usual  character. 


THE  STAFFORDSHIRE  FARMSTEAD 
PLAN. 

We  have  a letter  from  the  “ Young  Archi- 
tect” who  furnished  us  with  the  plan,  to  which 
exceptions  were  taken  by  our  correspondent 
“ H.”  and  “ A Farmer and  although  we  think 
his  letter  not  strong  without  provocation,  we 
are  compelled  to  exercise  our  privilege  in  stay- 
ing a contest  of  words.  It  is  a pity  that  obj  ec- 
tions  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  a kindly  spirit, 
and  be  kindly  attended  to.  “AY oung  Archi- 
tect,” states  that  the  Farmstead  Plan  has  been 
admired  and  admitted  as  good  in  practice,  and 
that  he  had  contributed  it  from  sources  of  his 
own,  and  entirely  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Architect. 

In  answer  to  the  objections  of  “ A Farmer,” 
he  says,  that  “ No.  5 on  the  plan  was  intended 
more  as  a closet  than  a pantry,  and  has  a 
deadened  light  under  the  stairs,  in  the  small 
entrance-hall.” 

The  position  of  the  dairy  is  not  complained 
of  by  the  tenants  of  the  house,  and  is  not  used 
at  the  time  when  “ steams  and  stews  ” are 
afloat  in  the  back-kitchen.  Moreover,  there 
are  several  steps  down  into  the  dairy,  so  that 
the  boiler,  which  is  not  placed  against  the 
dairy  wall,  as  alleged  by  “A  Farmer,”  but 
against  the  outside  gable,  is  also  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  eaves  of  the  dairy,  which  has  a 
lean-to  roof. 

The  pantry,  however,  he  admits  to  be  an 
imperfection  in  the  plan. 

He  will  excuse  us  for  the  liberty  we  have 
taken  in  curtailing  his  communication,  and 
giving  the  essential  substance  in  our  own 
words. 


Proposed  New  Dock,  Hull. — Negotiations 
are  at  this  time  being  actively  carried  on  between 
the  Dock  Company  and  the  Government  respecting 
the  appropriation  of  the  citadel-ground  for  dock 
purposes,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  large  amount  re- 
quired by  the  Government  will  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  purchase,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
and  is  certainly  a bad  example  from  such  a quarter. 
There  is  other  land  to  be  had  provided  the  con- 
flicting claims  and  views  of  interested  parties  can  be 
reconciled  ; and  there  is  yet  time  for  going  before 
Parliament  for  the  next  session.  We  hear  that 
134,000/.  is  the  price  put  by  Government  upon 
about  25  acres  of  land  and  16  acres  of  foreshore  ! 


{Continued  from  No.  20.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Pursuing  our  divisions,  in  the  third  place, 
we  come  to  Devotional.  Although  all  crosses, 
whether  Memorial  or  Distinctive,  were  erected  with 
the  ulterior  object  of  leading  to  prayer  and  religious 
contemplation,  and  might  thus  be  justly  included  in 
the  term  Devotional , yet  in  the  present  instance  it 
may  be  allowable  to  apply  it  solely  to  those  that 
were  raised  with  no  other  ostensible  purpose  in 
view. 

The  single  isolated  crosses  in  churchyards,  from  their 
invariable  proximity  to  the  porch,  or  chancel-door, 
appear  to  have  been  placed  there,  that  they  who  ap- 
proached, beholding  them,  might  prepare  themselves 
by  the  recital  of  a pater  noster  or  other  short  prayer 
previous  to  joining  in  more  solemn  acts  of  worship. 
It  is  amongst  these  that  the  most  ancient  crosses  are 
encountered  : our  progenitors  held  them  in  such  re- 
verence, that  they,  acting  in  an  opposite  spirit  to 
men  of  modern  days,  instead  of  removing  them  be- 
cause old  and  worn,  preserved  them,  for  that  very 
reason,  with  the  greater  care  and  attention.  It  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  fonts:  strange  to  say,  there 
are  comparatively  more  fonts  of  the  Norman  period 
than  of  late  dates  ; in  mostcases  they  have  survived  the 
edifices  in  which  they  originallystood.  The  most  per- 
fect churchyard  crosses  existing  are  of  Saxon  work- 
manship. Here  it  would  be  well  to  notice  the  erro- 
neous opinions  that  till  lately  gained  ground,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  been  adopted  by  some  of 
our  first  antiquaries. 

Gough, Nicholson, Pennant,  andothers,  maintained 
that  these  crosses  were  the  work  of  pagan  Danes,  or 
ancient  Britons,  on  account  of  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  what  they  falsely  termed  “ the  Runic 
knot;”  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  ornament  occurred 
on  stones,  which  had  at  one  time  borne  the  shape  of 
“ the  cross  ;”a  sign  at  once  foreign  or  hateful  to 
all  idolaters  ; and  that  on  monuments  of  similar  age 
and  workmanship,  a sculptured  representation  of 
the  crucifixion  may  occasionally  be  found,  as  at  St. 
Patrick's,  county  Louth,  and  Llanheme,  Cornwall. 
On  one  of  this  character  in  the  market-place  of  Sand- 
bach,  Cheshire,  we  have  distinctly  observed  it  be- 
tween, what  seemed  to  us,  the  symbols  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. In  most  country  churchyards  may  be  seen 
a block  of  stone  raised  on  three  steps,  often  con- 
verted into  the  pedestal  of  a sun-dial ; this  was  the 
old  churchyard  cross  that  was  decapitated  at  the 
Reformation,  or  during  the  Rebellion.  There  are 
Borne  fine  examples  of  this  sort  of  cross  in  Derby- 
shire, particularly  at  Eyam  and  Bakewell.  Opposite 
the  porch  of  Masham  church,  Yorkshire,  stands  a 
circular  stump,  3 or  4 feet  high,  ornamented  with 
two  rows  of  niches  and  rude  figures  : this  is  the 
base  of  a Saxon  cross,  the  circular  form  is  very  un- 
common. 

It  was  at  the  foot  of  these  crosses  that  the  man, 
whose  crimes  had  separated  him  from  the  commu- 
nion of  his  church,  prostrated  himself  with  bared 
feet  and  streaming  eyes,  imploring  pardon  for  his 
offences,  and  avowing  his  sincere  repentance  in  the 
presence  of  assembled  multitudes.  At  Ripley, 
York,  is  a rude  base  with  inverted  niches,  in  the 
side  in  which  the  penitents  might  kneel  around  ; 
hence  it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  “ weeping  cross.” 
At  Han  Ilted,  Glamorganshire,  one  is  called 
Achwyvan,  or  stone  of  lamentation  : there  was 
another  of  the  kind  near  Stafford. 

Prior  to  that  era  of  destruction,  the  dominion  of 
the  Commonwealth,  there  existed  in  old  St.  Paul’s- 
yard,  and  at  Spitalfields,  two  interesting  structures, 
used  both  before  and  subsequent  to  the  Reforma- 
tion for  preaching  from,  whence  their  name  Pulpit, 
or  Preaching  Crosses ; from  these  it  was  the  custom 
for  a learned  divine  to  deliver  sermons  at  Easter,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other  city  dig- 
nitaries, attended  by  their  ladies,  for  whose  accom- 
modation temporary  awnings  were  fixed  around. 
The  Spitalfields’  discourses  have  been  continued 
since  the  Restoration  at  some  adjoining  place  of 
worship.  The  cross  at  St.  Paul’s  was  rebuilt  by 
Thomas  Kempe,  Bishop  of  London,  temp.  Henry 
Cth  and  7 th  ; nor  was  it  disregarded  and  suffered  to 
fall  into  a ruinous  state  by  the  worthy  citizens, 
even  after  the  change  of  religion  ; for  it  appears  from 
Stow,  that  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  “ the  pulpit 
cross  in  Pawle’s  yard  was  new  repayred,  painted, 
and  partly  enclosed  with  a wall  of  brick.”  Not  long 
after  a sermon  was  preached  from  it  before  James 
1st,  who  came  in  great  state  from  Whitehall,  ac- 
companied by  his  queen,  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  whole  court ; 
and  still  more  recently,  May  30,  1630,  Charles  1st, 
after  having  attended  divine  service  in  the  cathedral, 
“ went  into  a room  and  heard  the  sermon  at  Paul’s 
cross.”  This  cross  was  demolished  by  an  order 
from  Parliament,  1643  ; that  at  Spital  fell  some- 
where about  the  same  time.  There  are  the  remains 
of  an  elegant  pulpit  cross  at  Hereford,  built  for  the 
use  of  the  mendicant  friars  ; an  order  who,  by  then- 
active  exertions  and  austere  habits,  in  some  degree, 


reformed  the  abuses  and  laxity  of  discipline  that 
had  broken  into  monastic  institutions.  This  cross 
consisted  of  an  hexagonal  canopy,  moulded  on  five 
or  six  steps  ; from  the  centre  rose  a pillar,  diverging 
into  ribs  for  the  roof.  Altogether,  it  is  a strikingly 
picturesque  object;  this — one  at  Iron  Acton, 
Gloucester,  and  another  at  Shrewsbury,  are  all  that 
are  left  to  us  of  a somewhat  uncommon  sort  of 
cross. 

Another  description  of  cross,  equally  if  not  more 
rare  than  the  preceding,  will  conclude  our  examples 
of  such  as  are  erected  or  fixed  in  the  earth  : of  that 
which  accompanied  a well  or  spring  of  water,  a 
single  specimen  exists  at  a village  near  Ludlow, 
Shropshire  ; it  is  low,  plain,  and  square,  adjoining 
a stone  trough  ; on  it  was  an  inscription,  of  which 
the  sacred  monogram,  I.H.S.,  is  all  that  can  be  de- 
ciphered ; the  well  was  probably  formed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  traveller  by  the  monks  of  a 
neighbouring  convent  now  in  ruins. 

An  extended  view  of  the  subject  would  embrace 
all  roods,  crucifixes,  and  ornamental  crosses  ; but 
as  these  diverge  too  much  from  architectural 
limits,  we  shall  be  content  to  allude  to  the  former 
only.  “ The  rood,  Mary  and  John”  was  an  uni- 
versal appendage  to  the  parish  church ; it  usually 
stood  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  as  a rich  screen 
or  gallery — the  roodloft ; in  small  and  early  edifices 
sometimes  on  a single  beam  ; along  the  gallery  or 
beam  were  ranged  candles  to  be  lighted  on  feasts 
and  holydays.  In  the  accounts  of  St.  Helen’s, 
Abingdon,  is  an  item,  “ received  for  the  roodlight 
at  Chrismas,  23s.  2d.”  Besides  the  figures  of  the 
rood,  there  was  often  an  image  of  the  saint  to 
whom  the  church  was  dedicated  ; in  the  document 
just  mentioned,  there  was  paid,  “ for  peynting  the 
rood,  Mary  and  John,  with  the  patron  of  the  church, 
18s.” 

In  the  work  by  Aringhius,  from  which  we  bor- 
rowed our  first  vignette,  we  noticed  what  appeared 
to  us  the  germ  of  the  rood,  copied  from  the  sculp- 
tured side  of  a coffin  discovered  in  the  Catacombs 
of  Rome.  It  is  the  representation  of  a cross 
without  the  figure,  but  surmounted  by  the  emblem 
of  our  Saviour,  the  Greek  X and  P,  the  first  two 
letters  of  Xpiarog,  this  is  encircled  by  a laurel 
wreath,  and  supported  by  two  doves ; on  one  side 
of  the  cross  stands  St.  John,  on  the  other  kneels 
the  mother  of  Christ,  as  if  fainting,  upheld  by  a 
female  figure.  The  rood  was  frequently  placed 
behind  altars  and  shrines.  In  the  abbey  of  Dur- 
ham “ the  black  rood  of  Scotland,  with  Mary  and 
John  made  of  silver,  as  it  were  smoaked  all  over, 
was  set  up  on  the  pillar  next  St.  Cuthbert’s  shrine, 
in  the  south  alley.”  These  images  were  commanded 
to  be  taken  down  throughout  England  in  1548, 
1st  of  Edward  YI. ; that  of  old  St.  Paul’s  was  the 
first  that  came  down,  and  the  example  was  speedily 
followed  in  the  churches  of  the  metropolis  and 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  a few  examples 
of  the  rood  carved  on  the  exterior  walls  of  churches, 
near  the  entrance  ; a crucifix  is  engraved  in  Carter’s 
“ Antient  Sculpture,”  from  Romsey  church,  Hants, 
its  total  height  is  about  six  feet,  its  date  of  the 
twelfth  century  ; another  with  Mary  and  John,  at 
Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  is  of  smaller  dimensions 
and  neater  workmanship.  In  most  cases,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  is  of  larger 
proportions  than  the  other  two. 

Before  concluding,  it  seems  to  us  not  obtrusive 
to  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  various  applications 
to  which  the  cross  might  be  put  in  the  present  day. 
There  are  numberless  authorities  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  Chrysostom,  Eusebius,  and  others,  to 
prove  that  its  employment  was  of  the  greatest  an- 
tiquity. Nor  is  antiquity  alone  the  strongest  plea 
for  its  introduction  ; it  was  respected  by  the  Icono- 
clasts, of  the  eighth  century,  who  preserved  it  from 
the  destruction  with  which  they  visited  all  carved 
images.  In  later  days,  not  even  Luther  himself 
disapproved  of  crosses,  if  we  may  state  so 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  his  works,  by  Me- 
lancthon,  a i rontispiece  represents  him  kneeling 
belore  a crucifix ; and  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  did 
much  to  restrain  the  violent  Puritans  of  her  reign, 
persisted  in  retaining  a crucifix  in  her  private 
chapel,  until,  according  to  Heylin,  the  ultra  reform- 
ers at  court  one  day  prevailed  on  Patch,  the  domes- 
tic fool,  to  break  it,  no  wiser  man  daring  to  under- 
take such  a service. 

It  is  when  carried  to  extremes  that  a practice 
becomes  productive  of  evil  results  : that  the  use  of 
crosses  was  at  one  period  greatly  perverted  is 
undeniable,  and  for  that  reason  the  prudence  of  our 
reformers  withheld  them  from  the  people  ; but  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  then  so  inter- 
woven with  the  Romish  ceremonies,  which  the  mass 
of  the  people  had  but  just  relinquished,  that  there 
was  some  danger  of  their  producing  a relapse.  But 
now,  since  there  has  been  such  a change  in  religious 
sentiments,  we  think  there  would  be  little  chance  of 
even  the  least  enlightened  amongst  us  paying  undue 
honour  to  the  holy  emblem,  and  therefore  see  no 
substantial  objection  to  its  re-assuming  that  im- 
portant position  which  its  sacred  character  formerly 
imparted  to  it.  What  more  appropriate  monument 
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could  be  reared  to  those  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  church,  than  the  taper- 
ing “cross,”  which  was  so  lavishly  employed  on 
similar  occasions  during  the  middle  ages  ? A noble 
example  has  been  set  by  the  Oxford  men,  in  the 
erection  of  that  splendid  work  of  art,  the  Martyrs 
Memorial,  which  we  trust  ere  long  will  be  followed 
wherever  any  thing  of  like  nature  be  required. 

Another  modern  example  of  the  monumental  or 
mortuary  cross  stands  on  an  eminence  near  Shef- 
field, over  the  bodies  of  400  victims  of  the  cholera 
in  1832.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  two  years 
afterwards  by  the  poet  Montgomery,  a man  very 
unlikely  to  countenance  or  in  any  way  advance 
superstition.  If,  then,  a cross  be  raised,  and  by 
such  a man,  on  the  grave  of  many,  what  may  hinder 
it  being  placed  on  that  of  one  ? The  doctrine  of 
prayer  for  the  soul,  with  which  the  sepulchral 
cross  was  intimately  connected  when  disused,  has 
now  generally  exploded,  and  few  if  any  would  be 
led  to  adopt  it  merely  through  beholding  the 
Christians’  grave  surmounted  by  the  cross  of 
Christ — the  emblem  of  his  salvation.  Hearne,  the 
antiquary,  was  a great  advocate  for  the  use  of  this 
figure  on  tombs,  as  his  following  words  witness 
“ 'T  was  from  the  Jews  adorning  the  monuments 
of  their  heroes  with  military  instruments,  that 
even  the  Christians  put  up  penons  and  other  en- 
eigns  of  honour  in  churches,  though  the  most 
common  (and,  indeed,  the  most  honourable)  banner 
on  our  monuments  before  the  dissolution  of  reli- 
gious houses,  was  a cross,  which,  however,  since 
that  time  hath  been  generally  discontinued  as  popish 
and  superstitious ; and  why  yet  more  popish  and 
superstitious  in  this  case  than  to  6ign  infants  with 
the  cross  at  baptism,  which  is  still  practised  (and 
that  very  laudibly)  amongst  us  ? Methinks  Cran- 
mer’s  monument,  by  Balliol  College,  had  been 
never  a whit  the  less  honourable  had  a cross  been 
put  on  it,  such  a one  as  we  see  on  some  old  (though 
otherwise  very  plain)  stones  in  some  churchyards ; 
especially  as  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  a martyr, 
and  to  have  died  for  the  true  Christian  religion.” 
How  it  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  honest 
antiquary  to  have  seen  his  wish  in  some  sense  verified 
by  the  erection  of  the  Martyrs'  Memorial ! To  a 
Christian  eye  it  would  be  much  more  pleasing  to  be- 
hold the  wooded  summit  crowned  with  massive 
crosses,  in  the  stead  of  those  square  obelisks  and  jubi- 
lee columns  placed  there  in  commemoration  of  joyful 
events,  the  former  would  at  once  record  the  event, 
and  speak  thankfulness  for  mercies  conferred.  For 
sanctuary  and  boundaries  it  is  no  longer  required, 
but  we  are  happy  to  see  that  it  is  again  mounting 
the  gables  of  our  religious  edifices,  and  in  primitive 
simplicity  crowning  our  altars,  never  more,  we 
trust,  to  be  expunged  by  fanatical  violence.  ^ 

Manchester,  June  30th,  1843. 


HISTORY  OF  LABOUR  IN  THE  BUILDING 
CRAFTS. 

(Continued  from  No.  20.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Before  I proceed  further  with  details  in- 
cident to  my  subject,  I must  be  permitted  to  revert 
to  the  very  important  effects  produced  by  the  insti- 
tution of  Guilds.  This  most  ancient  protective 
feature  of  trade  and  commerce  is  as  old  as  the 
palmiest  days  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  their  stan- 
dard of  union  unfurled  a thousand  years  ago,  and 
which  will  again,  if  I err  not  in  my  judgment,  be- 
come the  rallying  point  for  vast  bodies  of  artisans 
now  without  concert,  other  than  that  of  the  feeble, 
inert,  and  disconnected  trade  unions  of  the  day. 
The  influence  of  Guilds  resulted  from  the  develop- 
ment of  a principle  effective  in  resisting  pressure 
from  without,  by  a concentration  of  similar  in- 
terests within  a circle  hallowed  by  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  who  entered  it ; a principle  sus- 
tained by,  and  sustaining  its  constituents  ; watch- 
ful through  chiliagons  of  eyes  and  ears,  and  jealous 
of  that  self-respect  which  it  forbore  to  infringe  in 
others. 

The  term  Guild,  Gild,  or  Geld,  signified,  liter- 
ally, a payment.  In  times  of  vassalage  it  denoted 
a free  bourgh,  or  enfranchised  district ; and  in  this 
sense  I take  it  to  have  implied  an  aggregate  sum 
raised  by  concert  of  the  inhabitants,  and  paid  over 
to  the  nominal  lord  or  feudatory,  in  lieu  and  satis- 
faction of  a previous  claim  to  personal  service  of 
whatever  kind  ; in  the  case  of  societies,  or  congre- 
gations of  trades,  a contribution  of  like  nature, 
but  for  purposes  tending  to  the  maintenance  of 
particular  privileges  enjoyed  by  grant,  acquired  by 
usage,  or  contended  for.  The  earliest  Guilds  were 
undoubtedly  those  of  districts,  for  co-operation  of 
a general  kind,  stimulated  by  free  tenure  of  the 
soil,  was  already  active  ere  trade  and  commerce  had 
acquired  strength. 

London,  the  seat  of  royalty,  with  its  noble  river, 
affording  navigable  access  by  an  estuary  opposite 
the  shores  of  the  Continent,  affords,  if  not  the  most 
ancient,  yet  the  best  authenticated  instances  of 


trading  co-operation  under  the  title  and  government 
of  Guilds ; of  these  the  steel-yard  merchants, 
a great  mercantile  community,  but  composed  of 
foreigners,  principally  Germans,  or,  as  they  were 
then  termed,  Easterlings,  was  the  first  in  importance, 
and  probably  so  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
woollen  weavers  in  point  of  date.  The  steel-yard 
merchants  were  recognized  by  charters  and  en- 
couraged by  successive  sovereigns  •,  and  so  consoli- 
dated was  their  union,  that  they  accomplished  a 
monopoly  of  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  the  king- 
dom. Seated  upon  the  city  bank  of  the  Thames  at 
Dowgate,  they  erected  massive  stacks  of  building, 
comprising  their  warehouses  and  residences,  for  in 
those  times  of  peril  and  liability  to  sudden  attacks 
from  depredators,  they  dwelt  together,  forming  a 
compa  ct  body,  whether  for  trading  operations  or 
defence  ; on  the  land  side  they  had  an  outward  wall 
of  circumvallation ; towards  the  river  their  exten- 
sive quays  and  water-gate.  Always  in  communica- 
tion, by  means  of  their  own  shipping,  with  the  Con- 
tinent, they  were  not  only  useful  but  necessary  to 
the  ruling  power,  the  most  important  intelligence 
being  alternately  conveyed  and  obtained  through 
their  medium.  The  whole  of  this  great  and  exem- 
plary establishment  was  under  the  control  of  a 
principal  or  alderman,  and  an  elected  council,  whose 
decisions  were  final  upon  all  points  connected  with 
its  undertakings  and  management. 

The  flourishing  state  of  the  Easterlings  was  not 
unheeded  by  the  native  citizens  of  London ; numer- 
ous Guilds  were  formed  by  the  leading  trades,  which, 
successful  in  every  instance,  became  parent  esta- 
blishments of  the  existing  city  companies.  Similar 
policy  was  soon  adopted  by  the  less  opulent  handi- 
craft trades,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  without  its 
Guild.  Among  all  these  the  Free-Masons  certainly 
had  priority  of  existence,  but  they  were  not,  at  any 
period  of  our  history,  a stationary  body  ; domestic 
architecture  was  little  cultivated  ; towns  grew  up 
but  slowly,  and  their  talent,  tastes,  and  habits  were 
more  suited  to  great  undertakings  ; the  massive  and 
the  magnificent  were  realizations  of  the  studies  and 
labours  which  they  prosecuted,  and  of  which  we 
have  remaining  evidences  in  every  province  of  the 
kingdom.  The  older  chroniclers  repeatedly  mention 
this  associated  brotherhood  under  the  term  Gild. 

“ English  and  foreigners,”  says  Gervaise,  ot  Can- 
terbury, “ travelled  in  Gilds,  being  skilful  artificers 
in  stone  and  wood-work,  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing,” and  it  is  remarkable  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  state  of  the  particular  district  in  which 
they  wrought,  neither  dissention  nor  open  feud  pre- 
sumed to  intercept  their  march,  or  interrupt  their 
progress.  Under  their  hands  temples  worthy  of 
dedication  to  sacred  purposes  and  an  undivided  faith 
arose  throughout  the  land,  for  in  those  days  men 
had  at  least  one  object  which  all  concurred  to 
revereuce.  It  is  always  with  regret  that  I find  the 
notices  of  these  distinguished  workmen,  which 
appear  in  most  historical  records,  limited  to  mere 
incident.  This  may  perhaps  be,  in  a great  measure, 
owing  to  the  self-government  of  their  communities 
and  itinerant  habits  ; the  building  upon  which  they 
were  employed  once  completed,  they  departed, 
leaving  no  traces  save  the  work  itself. 

The  Guilds  of  London  grew  to  importance  ; they 
were  so  not  only  individually,  but  the  principle  of 
union  which  pervaded  them  was  favourable  to  the 
support  of  the  municipal  government  of  the  city ; 
true  it  is,  that  jealousies,  and  even  outbreaks  oc- 
curred, but  they  were  merely  ebullitions  of  the  fro- 
ward  and  thoughtless,  and  speedily  corrected  by 
willing  submission  to  the  rule  of  their  own  consti- 
tuted authorities.  An  administration  of  the  kingly 
office  alternately  favouring  particular  interests  has, 
however,  long  since  crumbled  down  the  ancient 
system  of  Guilds  ; in  lieu  of  it,  and  together  with 
great  wealth,  the  principal  city  Guilds  bear  the  ap- 
pellation of  companies,  while  minor  and  less  aristo- 
cratic associations  of  the  same  kind  have  disap- 
peared ; there  is  nevertheless  in  the  plan  of  the  old 
institutions  much  worthy  of  imitation  on  the  part 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  present  day  ; union  of 
interests  and  means  for  great  moral  purposes,  pro- 
tection of  indefeasable  rights,  and  well-timed  ex- 
pression of  the  general  sentiment.  If  we  scan  the 
political  horizon,  much  is  seen,  and  more  heard,  of 
great  combinations,  having  for  their  object  certain 
changes,  to  be  carried  by  a cou p de  main.  The 
great  game  of  agitation  is  relied  upon  to  effect 
these  purposes  ; it  is,  however,  a feature  in  which 
the  industrious  portion  of  the  community  should  be 
cautious  of  mixing  themselves  up,  to  avoid,  in  fact, 
being  made  the  tools  of  party,  or  of  the  personal  ex- 
altation of  individuals.  There  are  direct  objects  con- 
nected with  the  well-being  of  handicraft  labour, 
which  require  anxious  deliberation.  To  these  our 
attention  should  first  be  turned,  leaving  the  graver 
description  of  political  questions  to  be  influenced, 
as  they  would  be,  by  the  steady  attitude  and  un- 
swerving determination  that  especially  characterized 
the  old  Guilds. 

The  history  of  labour  is  one  of  struggle  ; first, 
for  emancipation,  and  subsequently,  through  all  its 


stages,  for  the  preservation  of  acquired  rights, 
together  with  a fair  rate  of  wages.  We  have  seen 
that  in  1349  stringent  laws  were  passed,  fixing  & 
price  far  below  its  value,  and  the  injustice  of  them 
will  appear  more,  still  more  odious,  when  the  then 
state  of  the  country  with  respect  to  bread-corn  is 
pointed  out.  Never,  perhaps,  were  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  that  article  so  severe,  or  rather  fearful ; 
imperfect  cultivation  of  the  soil  furnished  at  best 
but  scanty  harvests  ; there  was  no  storing  of 
corn,  excepting  in  the  granges  of  the  great 
abbeys,  and  generally  the  produce  was  consumed 
before  the  natural  periods  of  reproduction  came 
round  ; thus  the  old  historian  Stow  informs  us  that, 
in  1317,  wheat  had  risen  to  the  enormous  price  of 
41.  per  quarter  ! but  after  harvest  fell  to  6s.  8d. 
Now,  as  little  could  have  been  done  towards  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  or  in  the  storing  of 
corn,  between  1317  and  1349,  when  the  Act  fixing 
wages  came  into  force,  the  workman  with  his  4d. 
per  diem  was  exposed  to  a variation  in  the  price  of 
wheat  of  from  10s.  to  lOd.  per  bushel.  But  to 
take  the  precise  period  when  the  wages  laws  pressed 
heaviest,  or  between  1350  and  1400,  we  find  the 
price  of  wheat  to  have  been  from  4s.  to  26s.  per 
quarter,  a variation  which,  though  not  so  great  as  in 
antecedent  times,  is  sufficiently  so  to  brand  those 
laws  as  in  the  highest  degree  oppressive.  Neither 
did  the  legislature  stop  at  wages  ; the  diet  of  trades- 
men and  labourers  when  supplied  with  food  by  their 
employers  was  specified,  and  the  price  of  their 
clothing  marked  at  per  yard  ; an  Act  of  1363  or- 
dained “ That  the  servants  of  lords,  artificers,  and 
tradesmen  should  be  served  once  a day  with  meat 
or  fish,  and  the  offal  of  other  victuals,  as  milk, 
cheese,  &c. , according  to  their  station  ; and  that 
they  should  wear  cloth  of  two  marks’  price  ” (about 
12d.  per  yard). 

At  this  distance  of  time  the  injustice  of  these 
laws  is  manifest,  and  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  principles  of  trade  extraordinary.  Governments, 
indeed,  have  always  been  slow  in  developing  right 
energies,  still  interference  on  the  small  scale  has 
been  gradually  ceasing,  and  is  being  compensated 
by  the  favourite  centralization  systems  closing 
around  us.  It  is,  however,  time,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
I should  conclude  this  portion  of  my  communica- 
tions, which  I will  do  by  quoting  a passage  from 
the  apostle  of  modern  political  economy,  Adam 
Smith,  on  the  interference  of  governments ; he 
addressed  himself  to  sumptuary  laws,' but  we  may 
consistently  extend  its  applicability  : — “ It  is  the 
highest  impertinence  in  kings  and  ministers  to 
pretend  to  watch  over  the  economy  of  private 
people,  and  to  restrain  their  expenses  by  sumptuary 
laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign 
luxuries.  They  are  themselves  always,  and  without 
any  exception,  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  society  ; 
let  them  look  well  after  their  own  expenses,  and 
they  may  safely  trust  private  persons  to  do  the 
same ; if  their  own  extravagance  does  not  ruin  the 
state,  that  of  their  subjects  never  will.” 

VlNDEX. 

(To  be  continued .) 


MR.  WARD’S  MODEL  FARM-HOUSE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — My  former  letter  was  not  written  under 
the  expectation  of  its  being  made  the  subject  of 
attack  in  a leading  article  of  your  paper,  particu- 
larly as  you  have  been  over  liberal  in  your  com- 
ments without  the  text ; and  had  it  not  have  been 
for  our  friend  (“the  Farmer,”  and  probably  some 
others)  there  is  little  doubt  I should  have  been 
brought  out  as  what  you  are  disposed  to  call  “ a 
whipping-boy.” 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I wish  to  know  (as  one  of  your 
subscribers)  if  we  are  to  consider  you  as  our  servant, 
or  if  we  are  to  be  tools  in  your  hands  by  allowing 
you  to  publish  every  “ Grub-street”  subject 
brought  before  you,  and  that  without  giving  it  the 
least  attention  as  to  its  merits  or  otherwise.  Had 
you  have  done  by  Mr.  Ward’s  “ model  farm-house  ” 
as  you  did  by  Mr.  Flitcroft’s  muddy  subject,  your 
readers  (no  doubt)  would  have  felt  some  satisfaction 
in  discovering  your  attention  to  such  matter  before 
giving  it  insertion ; as  I cannot  but  observe  that 
in  addition  to  my  former  remarks  and  those  of 
“ the  Farmer,”  that  the  general  internal  arrange- 
ment is  as  bad  as  it  can  possibly  be  ; there  is  the 
kitchen  fire-place  between  two  doorways,  and  that 
of  the  parlour  as  close  to  the  door  as  it  is  possible 
to  place  it,  occasioning  great  inconvenience  and 
want  of  comfort,  for  every  time  the  door  is  opened 
it  must  come  in  contact  with  the  chair  of  the  person 
sitting  on  that  side  of  the  fire-place  ; besides  which, 
it  would  be  placing  them  in  a line  with  two  door- 
ways and  the  parlour  window,  creating  such  a cur- 
rent of  air  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  uncom- 
fortable situations  imaginable.  These  are  a few  ad- 
ditional objections  which  strengthen  my  opinion  in 
differing  with  you  that  Mr.  Ward  should  be  proud 
of  such  a son  (admitting  it  to  be  the  son  who  was 
your  contributor),  i.e.  in  this  capacity,  for  instead  of 
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strengthening  his  profession,  it  is  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  lower  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  professional 
brethren,  and  that  of  the  public. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Bernhardt's  heating  mania, 
I beg  to  say  (I  think)  it  has  been  very  properly 
handled  by  Mr.  G.  Spencer,  and  therefore  needs  no 
further  remarks  from  me,  only  I trust  we  may  not 
be  annoyed  with  any  more  correspondence  upon 
such  a threadbare  subject. 

You  tell  us  you  know  something  of  the  merits  of 
Mr.  B.,  and  many  other  plans  ; then  with  all  the 
ignorance  of  the  builders  and  others  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  but  an  act  of  justice  to  give 
your  subscribers  the  benefit  of  it ; you  appear  to 
cloak  yourself  under  what  you  call  approving  and 
indulgent  correspondents  (or  rather  thoughtless  and 
careless),  who  have  little  further  regard  than  for 
cheapness.  I must  now  tell  you  that,  whether  I 
belong  to  the  petulant,  the  malignant,  or  any  other 
of  the  numerous  class  to  which  you  refer,  I will 
attempt  to  follow  your  advice  in  one  particular, 
which  is,  to  conduct  my  few  observations  in  a 
becoming  spirit,  and  not  to  assume  the  character 
of  a "whipping-boy,”  and  must  be  allowed  to 
remark,  that  although  cheapness  is  a great  recom- 
mendation, it  is  not  every  thing,  for  a cheap  and 
useless  work  is  much  worse  than  a dear  and  useful 
one  ; I am  therefore  for  steering  between  two  ex- 
tremes. Don’t  make  cheapness  your  sheet  anchor,  or 
The  Builder  will  fall ; let  intelligence  be  combined 
with  economy,  and  it  will  flourish.  But  it  must  be 
exclusively  a building  paper — no  advertisements  of 
Macassar  Oil,  quack  pills,  and  such  “ stuff;”  let 
us  have  nothing  but  what  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  building  and  builders.  I must  now  beg  you 
will  give  this  insertion,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
others  of  your  readers  to  the  subject  generally, 
which  I trust  will  be  a stepping-stone  towards 
setting  The  Builder  right  (or  at  any  rate  shewing 
it  up  in  its  true  colours)  with  the  public.  H. 

[As  we  are  appealed  to  so  strongly,  we  can- 
not well  resist  giving  insertion  to  the’foregoing 
letter ; we  will  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
between  us ; we  have  only  one  word  to  add, 
which  we  think  the  best  for  those  who  are  so 
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— — mi  muse  TTuu  aie  so 

ready  to  carp  at  and  find  fault  with  the  work 
of  others.  Will  “ H.  ” favour  us  with  a farm- 
stead plan  himself;  and  if  not,  with  a plan  for 
warming  and  ventilation  ? Will  he  give  us  his 
reasons  for  setting  it  down  as  a subject  un- 
worthy of  a serious  discussion  in  a builder's 
paper  ? We  are  sorry  we  cannot  put  him  to  a 
better  test  as  regards  the  conduct  of  The 
Builder;  we  wish  he  could  have  had  one 
week  of  it  and  its  difficulties.  He  has  our 
remarks  in  the  best  spirit,  and  we  can  readily 
forgive  the  imputation  of  motives.] 

BERNHARDT’S  PATENT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Ruthin,  July  17th,  1843. 

Sir, — From  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  letters 
in  your  Journal,  his  assertions  and  retractions,  it 
appears  as  though  be  had  the  faculty  of  discovering 
error,  without  the  power  of  avoiding  it.  I would 
ask  him  where  in  his  or  any  biography  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men  he  is  set  the  example  of  distorting 
other  parties'  letters  to  suit  his  own  purpose?  That 
the  system  of  ventilating  and  heating  by  upright 
flues  is  his  invention,  I can  prove  they  were  in 
use  years  before  his  patent ; that  his  system  of 
heating  apartments  is  injurious  to  health,  and  has 
been  publicly  condemned  by  many  men  well  qualified 
to  form  a sound  opinion,  I could  mention  several 
instances.  Here  is  one  : Chas.  F.  Hood,  F.R.A.S., 
in  a paper  read  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
June  14th,  1839  (See  At/ienceum , July  13th, 
1839),  says,  "the  system  of  Mr.  Bernhardt  is  pecv- 
liar  It/  open  to  these  objections,”  &c.  It  is  useless 
at  present  noting  more  instances.  That  he  on  a 
self-elected  throne,  should  prescribe  bounds  to,  and 
impose  intellectual  fetters  on  others,  and  dictate  to 
them  how  far  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  exercise 
their  common  faculties,  is  not  more  intolerable  than 
vain,  and  not  worthy  of  more  comment.  T.  H.  C. 

[T.  H.C.  has  obligingly  furnished  us  with  a 
plan  of  the  work  referred  to  in  a former  num- 
ber, wherein  a system  of  ventilation  similar  to 
Mr.  Bernhardts,  as  he  contends,  was  adopted 
many  years  ago.  We  must  defer  its  insertion 
this  week.  And  at  this  point  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  take  our  stand,  and  to  remonstrate  in 
the  kindest  spirit  with  those  of  our  corre- 
spondents who  are  led  away  into,  or  indulge 
in,  personalities.  We  are  glad  to  see  an  im- 
pro  veraent  in  the  tone  of  several  of  our  friends, 
and  now  there  requires  little  more  to  make  the 
discussion  in  The  Bottom  worthy  of  a phi- 
? attention  but  the  calm  dignity  of 
truth.  U hoso  would  be  the  advocate  of  truth, 
let  him  wear  the  iverv,  and  never  forget  that 
be  is  engaged  in  the  cause  of  truth. Ed.] 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — That  gaslight  is  superior  to  all  other 
lights  in  general  use,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  inventions  of  modern  times,  is  now 
so  universally  acknowledged,  as  to  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  of  its  superlative  excellence.  The  incon- 
veniences that  too  often  accompany  the  use  of  this 
light,  viz.  large  consumption  of  ’atmospheric  air, 
discolouring  ceilings,  walls,  and  furniture;  and, 
above  all,  the  dreadful  danger  of  explosion,  form 
doubtless  the  chief  obstruction  to  its  general  adop- 
tion in  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
I know  that  first-rate  gas-fitters  and  men  of 
science  have,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  made 
numerous  experiments  to  remove  these  obstacles, 
but  without  effect.  At  length,  however,  I have 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  fixing  of  a gas- 
light entirely  free  from  all  the  said  objections  ; I 
therefore  gladly  avail  myself  of  your  most  excellent 
vehicle  of  scientific  knowledge,  to  commend  it  to 
your  notice  and  the  public  generally.  A medical 
gentleman  having  lately  had  gaslights  fixed  in  his 
kitchen,  passage,  and  study,  happened  to  hear  of 
one  with  superior  apparatus  for  ventilation,  in  use 
at  No.  13,  Providence-row,  Finsbury.  He  ac- 
cordingly gave  it  a personal  inspection,  and  being 
perfectly  satisfied  of  its  excellence,  immediately 
ordered  one  for  his  parlour.  This  being  done, 
gave  entire  satisfaction  and  much  gratification  to 
those  who  saw  it.  The  light  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling  is  about  seven  and  a half  feet 
from  the  floor.  The  flame  is  enclosed  in  a spheri- 
cal glass,  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a bright  lunette,  or  moon 
in  miniature.  All  apprehensions  for  the  glass  were 
speedily  removed  on  its  being  discovered  that  the 
heat  was  carried  off  with  sufficient  rapidity  by  the 
strong  draught  of  air  constantly  passing  through 
the  globe.  After  the  light  had  burned  steadily  for 
an  hour,  the  patentee  extinguished  the  light,  but 
again  turned  on  the  gas  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
without  lighting  it,  and  without  producing  the  least 
S“ell  of  gas  in  the  parlour.  But  as  the  flue  to  the 
chimney  was  placed  between  the  ceiling  of  the 
parlour  and  the  floor  of  the  drawing-room,  they 
then  proceeded  to  the  latter,  and  were  agreeably 
astonished  on  finding  that  room  as  free  from  smell 
as  the  parlour.  Mr.  Editor,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  gas  companies  would  assist  in  promoting 
such  a useful  invention,  so  safe,  so  clean,  and  so 
thoroughly  wholesome?  Your  usual  liberality 
makes  me  hope  you  will  give  a place  in  your  useful 
publication  to  this  communication,  and  congratu- 
lating you  and  the  public  on  the  signal  and  rapid 
success  of  so  valuable  a vehicle  of  scientific  infor- 
mation,  I remain,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A Constant  Reader. 


RECENT  PATENTS  SEALED  AND 
INROLLED. 

(From  the  " Repertory  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Manufactures”) 

Joseph  Partridge,  of  Bowbridge,  near  Stroud,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  for  certain  improvements 
in  cleansing  wool.— Sealed  July,  1842.  Inrolied  in 
the  Petty  Bag  Office,  January,  1843. 

William  Golden,  of  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  and 
John  Hanson,  of  the  same  place,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  fire-arms,  and  in  the  bullets  and 
other  projectiles  to  be  used  therewith.— Sealed  No- 
vember, 1841.  Inrolied  in  the  Petty  Bag  Office 
May,  1842.  ^ 

Frederick  Gye,  of  South  Lambeth,  Surrey,  for 
improvements  in  binding  pamphlets,  papers,  and 
other  documents.— Sealed  June,  1842.  Inrolied  in 
the  Inrolment  Office,  December,  1842. 

William  Ridgway,  of  Northwood,  Staffordshire, 
for  his  invention  of  a new  method  of  conveying 
and  distributing  heat  in  ovens  used  by  manufac- 
turers of  china  and  earthenware,  brick,  tile,  and 
quarry  makers.— Sealed  August,  1842.  Inrolied 
in  the  Inrolment  Office,  February,  1843. 

Antoine  Blanc,  of  Paris,  in  the  kingdom  of 
France,  and  Theophile  Geavais  Bazille,  of  Rouen, 
in  France,  now  residing  in  Leicester-6quare,  Mid- 
dlesex, for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
turing or  producing  soda  and  other  articles  obtained 
from  or  by  the  decomposition  of  common  salt  or 
chloride  of  sodium. — Sealed  February,  1840.  In- 
rolled  in  the  Petty  Bag  Office,  August,  1840. 

Samuel  Dotchin,  of  Hoxton,  for  improvements 
in  paving  or  covering  and  constructing  roads,  ways, 
and  other  surfaces. — Sealed  October,  1842.  In- 
rolled  in  the  Inrolment  Office,  April,  1843. 

John  Mullins,  of  Battersea,  Surrey,  for  certain 
improvements  in  making  oxides  of  metals,  in  sepa- 
rating silver  and  other  metals  from  their  compounds 
with  other  metals,  and  in  making  white  lead,  sugar 
of  lead,  and  other  salts  of  lead,  and  salts  of  other 
metals. — Sealed  October,  1842.  Inrolied  in  the 
Petty  Bag  Office,  April,  1843. 

William  Palmer,  of  Stratton-street,  Clerkenwell, 
for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.-— 


SeJed  Novembei-  1841.  lulled  in  th,  lurol 
ment  Office,  May,  1842. 

To  the  same  William  Palmer,  for  improvements 
“ *“e  ,c™strucrtI0D„  °f  oandlo  lamps. — Sealed 

March,  1842.  Ittr°]led  in  the  Inrolment  Office, 

September,  1842.  ' 

Thomas  Banks,  of  Manchester,  county  of  Lan- 
caster,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  construction 
ot  wheels  and  tyres  of  wheels,  to  be  employed  on 

1842-  IuroUed  “ «*= 
Petty  Bag  Office,  December,  1842. 

Moses  Poole,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  for  improve, 
ments  in  treating,  refining,  and  purifying  oils,  and 
other  similar  substances.— Sealed  February  18I« 
Inrolied  in  the  Inrolment  Office,  August,  1842. 

Frederick  Theodore  Philippi,  0f  Bellield  Hall. 
Lancaster,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sal-ammoniac,  and  in  the  purification  of 
gas  for  illumination.— Sealed  July,  1842.  Inrolied 
in  the  Petty  Bag  Office,  January,  1842. 

Theophili  Anton  Wilhelm,  Count  de  Hompesch 
of  Rurich  Castle,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  Prussia’ 
for  improvements  in  obtaining  oils  and  other  pro- 
ducts from  bituminous  matters,  and  in  purifying 
and  rectifying  oils  obtained  from  such  matters.— 
Sealed  September,  1841.  Inrolied  in  the  Inrolment 
Office,  March,  1842. 

Robert  Hazard,  of  Clifton,  Bristol,  for  improve- 
ments in  ventilating  carriages  and  cabins  of  steam 
boats.— Sealed  September,  1842.  Inrolied  in  the 
Inrolment  Office,  March,  1843. 

John  Bevan,  of  Chelsea,  for  an  improved  mode 
of  expelling  the  air  from  certain  cases  or  vessels 
used  for  the  preservation  of  various  articles  of  food. 
—Sealed  April,  1842.  Inrolied  in  the  Petty  Bag 
Office,  October,  1842.  3 5 

Frederick  Bowles,  of  Moorgate-street,  London, 
for  a new  method,  by  machinery,  of  preparing 
flour  from  all  kinds  of  grain  and  potatoes,  for 
making  starch,  bread,  biscuit,  and  pastry.— Sealed 
September,  1842.  Inrolied  ia  the  Inrolmeut  Of- 
fice, March,  1843. 

William  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  of  Lacock-abbey, 
Wiltshire,  for  improvements  in  coating  or  covering 
metals  with  other  metals. — Sealed  November  1842. 
Inrolied  in  the  Inrolment  Office,  May,  1843* 

Charles  Robert  Ayers,  of  John-street,  Berkeley- 
square,  for  improvements  in  ornamenting  and  co- 
louring glass,  earthenware,  porcelain,  and  metals.— 
Sealed  July,  1842.  Inrolied  in  the  Inrolment  Of- 
fice, January,  1843. 

Julius  Bordier,  of  Austinfriars,  London,  for 
certain  improvements  in  preparing  skins  and  hides, 
and  in  converting  them  into  leather.— Sealed  Jan. 
1842.  Inrolied  in  the  Petty  Bag  Office,  July, 
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Estimates  for  repairs  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  Hert- 
ford, delivered  18th  July  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  Lon- 
don.— John  Shaw,  Esq.,  Architect : — 

Brown,  Hertford ,£309  10  9 

Tisoe,  ditto 311  17  3 

Greystone,  Enfield 330  0 0 

Clarke  and  Barnes,  London  . . 355  2 4 

Locke  and  Neesham,  London. . 405  0 0 


Tenders  for  rebuilding  the  City  Gaol 
coin 

Mr.  Marshall,  Hull  ..  ..  .£4,785  ( 

Thorp  and  Jackson,  Hull  4,911  ( 

Kirk,  Sleaford  5,243  ; 

Robinson,  Hedon  ..  5,530  < 

Sharp,  Long  Sutton  ..  5,530 


Briggs  5,900 


Lin- 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 


Tenders  for  building  the  new  Workhouse  in  the 
parish  of  Sculcoates,  Hull 

If  Tweedale’s  Patent  Bricks. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  Hull  . , £8,260  0 0 

Marshall,  Hull  9,367  0 0 

Hockney  and  Co.,  Hull  9,500  0 0 

Thorp  and  Jackson,  Hull  9,990  0 O 

Denton..  ..  10,600  0 0 

Robinson,  Hedon  ..  10,911  0 0 

If  not  Tweedale’s  Patent  Bricks. 
Hutchinson,  Hull  ..  £8,000  0 0 

Appleyard,  Hull  ..  8,960  0 0 

Marshall,  Hull  ..  9,367  0 0 

Thorp  and  Co.,  Hull  9,990  0 0 

Robinson,  Hedon  9,383  0 0 

Hockney  and  Co.,  Hull  9,500  0 0 

Denton..  ..  ..  10,600  0 0 

The  building  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  will  cover  an  area  of  two  acres,  one 
rood.  The  architects,  Messrs.  Lockwood  and 
Allom,  whose  plans  for  the  new  Union  Workhouse 
to  be  erected  at  Liverpool,  and  to  cost  30,000/., 
were  last  week  approved  of  by  the  select  Yes  try,  as 
noted  in  our  paper. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  29,  1843. 


The  present  is  a season  which  has  in  it 
many  discouraging  features  for  tbe  building 
interests,  who  have  nmv,  in  common  with  so 
many  of  the  staples  of  the  kingdom,  been  suf. 
fermg  a long  depression.  We  have  travelled 
this  last  week  in  an  extensive  and  usually 
active  district,  and  the  general  cry  is,  of  grea't 
want  of  employment;  and,  assuredly,  we  find 
no  present  glimmerings  of  the  hope  of  im- 
provement. If  some  prompt  determination 
could  be  come  to  by  the  authorities  to  set  on 
foot  such  public  works  as  tbe  demand  for  is 
generally  admitted.it  would,  in  our  estimation, 
he  singularly  opportone,  and  tend  more  to 
alleviate  distress  in  the  coming  winter  than 
any  thing  that  could  be  devised.  We  trust 
that  our  suggestion  may  not  be  classed 
miong  the  “nothing-like-leather”  expedi- 
te, for  we  believe  it  to  be  universally  ac- 
cnowledged,  that  judiciously  stimulated  action 
n the  building  departments  is  the  best  distribu- 
ion  of  wealth— it  is  seen,  and  inspires  courage 
□ its  progress,  it  interests  all  circles,  it  js 
eit  in  every  quarter;  but  we  have  a stronger 
eason  for  urging  it  now;  public  works  should 
s far  as  possible,  we  bold  it,  be  set  on  foot 
i periods  of  languor  and  inactivity,  and  so 
) avoid  crowding  all  sail  at  one  epoch; 
luch  better  than  that  excessive  bustle,  exces- 
ve  labour,  and  even  high  wages  should  be  the 
mcomitants  of  one  period,  and  half  employ- 
lent  and  low  wages  those  of  another. 

It  does  not  call  for  much  sagacity  to  make 
it  what  the  required  public  improvements 
insist  in.  If,  however,  we  are  mistaken  in 
is  respect,  let  a commission  be  appointed  to 
iggest  and  decide  as  to  what  shall  be  under- 
en.  Public  parks,  quays,  roads,  embank- 
ents,  drainages,  bridges,  and  institutions  are 
the  number  let  a commission  announce 
cilities  for  trusts  and  local  authorities  in 
s undertaking  of  such  matters  (watching 
prevent  jobbing),  and  we  will  hazard  our  re- 
lation upon  it,  that  great  activity,  or  suffi- 
:nt  activity,  would  be  speedily  displayed, 
ir  remarks  last  week  on  the  Iron  trade  have 
led  forth  many  encomiums,  and  imoiw 
:m  are  suggestions  to  which  we  shall 
e precedence  next  week.  Would  that  our 
nble  solicitude  for  our  industrial  interests 
Id  command,  or  be  found  to  deserve,  atten- 
i in  the  higher  quarters. 
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like  York  of  old  with  its  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants, we  may  count  its  cathedral  and  an 
abbey-church,  with  forty  parish  churches 
besides. 

Nobody  cares  to  difpute  as  to  the  question 
of  proprieties  in  any  thing  else.  No  Camden 
Society  cures  to  take  cognizance  of  work- 
houses,  gaols,  or  barracks  (the  other  distin- 
guishing features  of  present  building  opera- 
tions)—they  leave  us  alone  in  our  house- 
building, too ; but  churches  are  their  prero- 
gative to  descant  upon,  to  dictate  forms  and 
rules  concerning.  An  inquisition  is  established 
which  takes  cognizance  of  all  infringements 
and  intermeddlings;  to  that,  therefore,  which 
has  so  much  of  consequence  assigned  to  it,  we 
must  pay  corresponding  deference,  or  rather 
while  all  the  world  looks  with  all  eyes  to  tills 
province  of  building  operations,  it  will  not  do 
for  us,  the  eye,  ear,  and  tongue  of  the  building 
interests,  to  pay  less  than  a large  share  of  at- 
tention and  consideration  to  church  building 


from  H,ht  ‘n  'xTduC.  lts  Prmi"ms  somewhat 
ti,.e  ol.d  Northampton  standard  (to  use  a 
builder  s phraseology)  of  measure  and  value. 
As  an  example,  at  age  -JO,  when  men  usually 
begin  to  think  seriously  of  those  provision's 
or  surviving  relatives,'  which  .fiction  and 
duty  is  constantly  urging  upon  their  attention 
the  premium  required  by  the  Norwich  Union 
„ ,.  per  annum  for  each  hundred  pounds 


ourrey- 


. Iw  thc  Prese"‘  number  will  be  found  a deci- 
sion of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  England  on  a 
matter  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
laws  that  affect  Friendly  Societies.  We  hove 
also  thought  it  right  to  insert  a decision  of  the 
judges  on  an  appeal  against  a determination  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Assessed  Taxes  We 
purpose,  for  the  future,  to  make  the  readers  of 
this  journal  acquainted  with  all  proceedings 
before  the  tribunals  of  the  country  which  may 
have  involved  questions  peculiarly  interesting 
to  the  building  classes. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


Ine  of  our  correspondents  objected  to  us 
y,  that  we  were  giving  too  much  impor- 
e to  church  building  and  church  illustra- 
i— to  be  a type  of  the  times,  however  we 
hardly  avoid  it.  Churches  are  the  main 
engrossing  feature  of  building  operations 
a-days;  churches  are  the  determining 
ence  in  the  question  of  taste  in  design,  &c. ; 
gentry  and  clergy  are  being  awakened 
gii  the  means  of  churches  to  the  patronage 

; churches  are  the  nurseries  of  the  talent 
(artificer*— the  tribunals  of  criticism- 
fhich  most  advance  has  been  made  in 
■ds  fixity  of  principle  and  propriety  of 
Everywhere  that  we  turn,  churches 
1 our  vision-old  churches  being  repaired 
atoied,  new  ones  aspiring  to  emulate 
i-and  churches  will  go  on  to  the  end  of 
"apter  u„til  each  city  has  its  narrow 

boundaries  and  a church  to  each,  so  that, 


'V  E have,  in  previous  numbers,  made  a few 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the 
ststem  of  life  assurance  in  England,  and  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Equitable  Office  as 
consequent  upon  the  publication  of  calculations 
made  by  the  late  Ur.  Richard  Price  In  a 
general  sense  there  has  hitherto  existed  hut  an 
imperfect  understanding  of  the  peculiarities  or 
pi  notice  ot  the  different  offices,  hut  which  we 
shall  endeavour  to  extend  by  reports  similar 
to  the  annexed,  by  comparative  calculations 

channllT  nTt10"  rea,ehi"S ,“a  th™gh  various 
channels.  Hie  report  ot  the  annual  meeting 

of  the  None, eh  Union  Society  is  interesting 
* l"  0 reas°?s  : first,  because  it  is  an  authenti? 
summary  of  its  transactions  during  an  annual 
period,  and  shews  the  degree  of  estimation 
attaching  to  that  particular  society;  secondly 
reference  is  made  therein  to  the  number  if 
new  policies  opened  by  the  Equitable  Office 

,WhtV0,nC,-d“te™1  and  11  comparison  is 
instituted,  proving  the  decrease  of  its  business. 
This  feature  of  the  older  society  is  one  that 
indicates  the  approach  of  a cessation  of  its 
usefulness  in  a public  point  of  view.  The 
Equitable  Society  either  closes  its  door  against 
new  assurances,  really,  or  it  does  so  virfualh 

own  e'eilng  l°  nites  °f  Premiun>.  proved  by  it's 
L " fPf nence  to  be  greolly  in  excess!  It 
does  so,  however,  possessed  of  an  unexampled 
accumulation  of  wealth  ; so  vast,  indeed  that  it 
.a  not  to  be  expected  new  assurers  will  ] be  per 
nutted  to  become  participators  without  under- 
g ing  a probation  of  years  before  they  find 
themselves  within  the  line  of  demarcation 
prescribed  (and  it  must  be  observed  veSX 
so)  by  the  owners  of  these  funds.  Thus  the 
Equitable  .Society  has  been  gradually  assun,  n, 
the  features  of  a Tontine* to  which  US 
probably  every  year  advance  more  nearly  and 
until  the  current  business  of  life  a^ce 

,ST  * d,St,n?  aDd  ,ero“Vl  consideration 
'' itn  its  proprietary. 

The  Norwich  Union  Society-  was  originally 
formed  tu  the  city  of  Norwich  for  fi,-7i„s„r'- 
anee  under  able  management,  and,  as  we  re- 

partmenf °TI,  ' 5'ear‘3(W’  a life  de- 

partment. This  was  the  period  of  the  move- 
ment, and  the  Norwich  had  sufficient  stamina 
in  its  constitution  to  transplant  an  offset  in  the 

one  of  ,T  r®  11  haS  eVer  8ince  flemished, 
tt  i_  one  of  those  associations  that  has  had  the 


Society  was  held  at  the  "o¥ce“‘ 

T RootfT"4  v-  PaWic  advertisement,”  E 
i.  Booth  Esq.,  Vice-President  in  the  chai- 
Amongst  the  members  who  had  assembled  at  th- 
appointed  hour  of  meeting,  twelve  o’cloe'-  wp  ni  “ 
served  Major-General  SirR.  J Harv  C B Dr* 
Evans,  T.  Steward,  Esq  , w J 7 j,  ’ Ur' 

7? - n j ’ *>.  j.  L tteu  Jjrowne 

J-si-,  lie  Rev.  J.  Bailey,  James  Winter 
George  Dm-raiit,  Esq,.  J.  O.  Taylor,  Esq.,  LC&c’ 
The  Chairman  having  brierly  referred  to  the  de ' 
claration  of  a bonus  in  the  'preceding  year  re' 

anTa?ublthC  'T  §?e‘'ai  meetilH  of  sodety; 
anil  a subsequent  resolution  of  tbe  Directors  in  ,-p 
ference  to  tbe  secretary’s  salary.  6' 

bn^hecReVi  J'  Bailey  said’  ^ell  remembered 
stiongly  it  was  recommended,  at  the  fullest 
meeting  of  the  assured  ever  held,  that  an  increase 

that*  th"’  * hdd'm'cn  pUasure  in  proposing 
ancl  approved!  Utl°n  °f  **  dtoor3  be  ^m4 
'he 

^,r^oreadtheaccoMts’ 

1-  The  annual  cash  account  of  the  receiots  and 

STOrSi8^'  *•  * '***£ 

3.  The  account  of  the  liabilities  of  the  socierc” 
as  the  same  stood  on  the  30th  June,  1S4> 

meS'ng,  * “» 

tCu°lMi„e'“’  Sen'lemen'  th"‘  1 an.  justified  in’oong^ 
smtetv“-  I?0"  ' S‘ate  0f  the  affairs  of  this 

policies  have  fallen  i„,  and  only  Ufi  have  V’ 

S.T 

Norwich* (Jaion°Liyg 
Office  continues  to  enjoy  the  esteem  and  confidenc- 
of  the  public.  (Hear,  hear.)  Within  the  ks  w 
months  we  have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  la 

a°c“«ai  “L C;TT  °f  aCt“aries'  appoioted  t 
f . ta'n,  Horn  the  documents  of  seventeen  nftrr- 
including  the  Norwich  Union,  whether  ' th.  ® ?’ 
rience  of  those  offices  confirmed  the  rate  of  morta 

fr  life  assorance  ™-; 

that  the  mortahty  according  to  the  total  esperifnee 

sulk  of ‘the  c °v  'Sam0,'°  favourablB  than  the  re- 
, of  he  combined  experience  of  the  seveuteen 
offi  es  ahuded  to.  Another  point  is  also  cSdup 
by  this  inquiry,  namely,  m reference  to  male  and 
female  lives  It  has  been  the  opinion  that  female 
lives  were  longer  than  those  of  males.  But  “h  s 
inquiry  shews  the  fallacy  ol  that  ooini™,  „ 
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W.  J.  Utten  Browne,  Esq.,  then  proposed  the 
following  resolution— 

That  the  position  of  the  Norwicn  Union  Life 
Insurance  Society,  as  evidenced  by  s‘»tement  ° 
its  progress  during  the.  year  ending  June,  1812,  is 
yery  satisfactory  to  this  meeting,  and  such  as  fully 
entitles  the  Institution  to  a continuance  of  that 
support  which  it  has  hitherto  received  from  the 

^ Mr.  R.  Steward  seconded  the  resolution,  which 

was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  not  aware  of  any  other 
business,  and  therefore  declared  the  meeting  closed  , 
and  Mr.  Utten  Browne  then  said  that  every  Assurer 
was  convinced  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  Mere 
under  to  the  Directors  and  to  their  excellent  Secre- 
tary the  object  of  his  present  resolution  was,  how- 
ever,  to  propose  a yote  of  thanks  to  their  Chairman 
for  his  conduct  in  the  chair.  t 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously ';  and  llr. 
Booth  having  briefly  acknowledged  it,  the  meeting 
broke  up. 


DR.  SPURGIN’S  PATENT  MACHINE  FOR 
HOISTING  BRICKS  AND  MORTAR. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS. 


ffs  have  seen  this  machine  in  operation  at 
a lofty  building  now  being  s,et  “P, byr„„ 
Cubin',  by  the  Albert  Gate,  Hyde  Park.  Con- 
siderations of  humanity  alone  would  induce 
us  to  give  it  preference  over  the  tosome,  dan- 
gerous, and,  we  will  venture  to  add,  heart- 
wearinir  practice  of  running  up  the  many- 
storied  Hdder  which  the  bricklayer’s  labourer 
is  aJcustomed  to.  There  are  certain  things 
tint  machinery  ought  always  to  bo  employed 
and  to  is  one  of  them.  In  Wales  it  ,s  the 
m-actice  to  this  day  for  men  to  carry  most  of 
the  stones  up  to  the  walls  of  buildings,  by  an 
inclined  pathway  of  planks;  sometimes  the 
stones  on  the  back,  the  labourer  proceeding 
forward  in  a stooping  posture  ; and  in  other 
cases  where  the  stones  are  too  laige,  or  so 
small  as  to  be  numerous  to  the  burden,  on 
hand-barrows  borne  by  two  men  1 his  plan 
would  be  laughed  at  in  England  where  lie 
ingenuity  of  the  machinist  applies  to  the 
“fvinch  and  fall,”  and  the  day  is  no  1 to  dis- 
tant when  bricks  and  mortar,  as  by  to  P'““ 

of  Dr.  Spurgin’s,  will  be  invariably  hoisted  by 

' Who  that  has  looked  upon  the 


STUCCOS  AND  CEMENTS. 


-L^xertitllthe^Pa^toheis 

! „„d  influence  beyond  the  mere  circle 


function  and  influence  beyond  the  mere  circle 
of  their  nominal  appointment— they,  like  tne 
former,  have  controlin  the  choice  and  employ- 
ment of  the  architect,  and  exercise,  or  may  ex- 
ercise no  little  power  in  the  dominions  of 
taste  We  are  iiot  disposed  to  undervalue 
the  services  of  the  former  commission,  in  hav- 
ing‘saved  us  from  the  perpetration  of  many 
blunders  and  disgraces  in  the  constructive 
section  of  church  fabrics,  notwithstanding  the 
now  and  then  half-provoking  interference  of 
their  safe  bind,  safe  find  director,  Mr.  Good, 

notwithstanding  that  he  occasionally  clips  the 

wings  of  some  new  adventure,,  and  denies  to 
admiring  wonder  the  novelty  of  the  present 

when  they  have  stepped  beyond  the  line  of 
v\hen  m v ‘ there  is  one  thine, 


legiUmate*in terfere n ce ; hut  tiere  is  one  thing 
-A...  -II  Others,  that  we  owe  them  much  for, 


lee llliuaiv.  

SSS  "s^y  t“o  say,"does  not  seem  to  he 
^p^u^oWrv^torMiowc^-, 

“hove  named;  the  Church  Commissioners  are 
allowed  to  have  exercised  their  power  with® 
due  respect  to  the  nomination  of  local  autho- 
ri“v  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  stepping 
over  this  just  and  equitable  line— if  repoit 

tion  of  a necessity,  or  any  plea  but  that  ot  a 

WW?hwtseee°n  wme  flws  ll$y  for  a par- 

? 5 his  however,  we  are  not  disposed  to  join  ; 
there  is  merit  in  the  design  enough  to  make 

ssSrSff'SHS-a 

Considerable  trouble  ta  P^Xfl £ » 
appreciates  Mr.  "LreforUto 

sSSSkf^SSS 

hope  he  has  nothing  to  do  with an; 

mus  usage  of  a brother  professor  , o, r if  he = has 

unwittingly  been  led  into  it,  W 
his  hands  of  it  in  the  way  in  which  it  may  best 
become  him 


Clerical  Munificence.— The  Rev-  W-  ; 
Brodrick,  who  is  rector  of  Bath,  knowl"B 
crowded  state  of  the  Abbey  and  other  .hnnsl- 
grounds  within  his  rectory,  has  most 
come  forward,  and  at  the  cost  of  upwards  of  three 
thousand  pounds,  supplied  a cemetery,  i an  P - 
Bented  it  to  the  abbey  parish.  It  is  to  be  con- 
crated  in  August. 


treme  exertion  oi  me  , .-7  r ,,  , nA 

termed,  ascending  the  scaffold  with  a foil  hod 
of  bricks  or  mortar,  has  not,  like  ourselves 
said  it  was  a task  unfit  for  our  species,  and 
not  less  degrading,  custom  excepted,  than  to 
see  them  engaged  in  drawing  carts  and 
waggons  ; equalty  degrading,  we  say,  and  on- 
profitable  as  it  would  be,  to  put  a dozen  men 
m lieu  of  two  or  three  horses,  to  drag  ihe 
harrow  or  the  plough  ? So  we  say  it  will  he 
thought  in  a short  time,  when  the  simple  ma- 
chinery of  Dr.  Spurgin  conies  into  gene,  al  use. 

To  carry  bricks  up  lofty  ladders  on  mens 
backs  will  he  thought  as  absurd  as  to  raise 
large  blocks  of  stone  to  the  tops  of  buildings 
by  rollers  and  inclined  planes,  instead  of  by 
the  travelling  crane  now  m common  use.  I he 
present  plan  is  a wanton  waste  of  human 
energy  and  courage,  and  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  except  in  extreme  cases.  1 here  is 
quite  enough  for  poor  humanity  to  achieve  in  the 
way  of  brute  labour,  in  transferring  the  cum- 
brous materials  from  one  point  to  another  on 
the  same  level,  without  being  required  to  this 

TanotofT^ 

t it  of 

useful  and  suitable  employment  to  the  general 
building  artificer. 

To  facilitate  the  operation  of 

and  mortar  to  buildings  of  great  haig  > 
be  to  increase  the  demand  for  a higher,  that  is 
a more  intellectual,  species  of  labonr ; more 
carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  S-c.  can  be 

| employed,  and  not  less  labourers  hut  all  gained 

nut  of  the  turning  of  this  machine  , it  is 
turning  or  winding  machine.  At  present,  we 
observe  a couple  ot'  men  employed  turning  the 
handle  which  supplies  the  moving  power  to  an 
ordinary  wheel  and  axle,  over  which  axle  a 
bar-link  chain  revolves  in  connection  with  a 
second  axle-all  placed  in  one  frame ’ “P“n  ,ha 
ground— and  this  latter  axle  connected  by  a 
farge  vertical  chain  to  a wheel  or  axle  frame 
at  fhe  top  of  the  building,  or  rather  at  a scaf- 
fold arranged  for  the  topmost  let  el  of  the 
building ; this  vertical  chain  is  of  long  links 
or  loops,  so  formed  or  connected  by  cross  pins 
that  the  hods  containing  bricks  or  mortar  c 
be  hooked  on  in  the  course  of  its  slow  and 

steady  ascent,  and  as  easily  disengaged  on  its 
arrival  at  the  level  where  it  is  required ; the 
chain  is  an  endless  one,  so  that  the  returning 
empty  hods  are  hooked  on  the  descending 
side, 'and  find  them  way  to  the  ground.  We 
shall  hope  to  illustrate  our  article  and  make  it 
clear  in  a succeeding  number. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood;  we 
will  make  no  compromise  on  this  or  any  other 
occasion  between^the  prerogative  of  capital 
and  the  prerogative  of  laboui  bappines 
rte  many  rathfr  than  gain  to  the  few  is  our 
motto— and  it  is  because,  fortunately  for  the 
inventor  of  this  machine,  that  the  f^mer  re- 
quirement seems  to  he  promised  rather  ton 
the  latter,  that  we  turn  our  attention  to  Dr. 
j Spurgin. 


The  valuable  qualities  of  the  lime  obtained 
from  the  lias  formation,  and  known  in  com- 
merce as  Blue  Lias  Lime,  require  to  be 
known  throughout  the  building  trade.  We 
have  previously,  in  general  terms,  mentioned 
the  peculiar  uses  for  which  it  is  adapted,  and 
now  transcribe  from  the  article  headed 
“ Stucco”  in  the  volume  of  miscellanies  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  written  by 
Professor  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Professor  ot  Ar- 
chitecture, University  College,  the  additional 
information  that  seems  needful,  and  which 
also  refers  to  works  where  this  material  has 
been  employed. 

“ Bine  Lias  is  the  most  valuable  material  em- 
ployed for  construction  in  England,  as  it  combines 
many  of  the  qualities  of  the  calcareous  and  of  the 
aluminous  cements.  Mortar  compounded  of  lias 
will  always  be  most  efficient,  if  kept  for  some  time 
after  mixture,  before  it  is  used  up  ; it  will  improve 
every  time  it  is  reground,  or  again  mixed  up  by 
hand.  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  slaking,  it  is 
left,  after  calcination,  when  the  water  has  been 
added,  covered  by  cloths  or  fine  sand,  in  order ’to 
confine  the  steam  or  vapour  thrown  off  during  the 
process  of  slaking.  After  lying  eighteen  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  lime  will  have  fallen  into  a fine 
powder  ; one  gallon  of  water  will  be  sufficient  for 
one  bushel  of  lime,  and  it  should  be  sprinkled  oveiH 
it  equally,  and  the  heap  be  well  moved  before  lay- 
ine  it  up.  If  too  much  water  be  used,  the  hme  wil  I 
set  instead  of  falling  to  pieces  and  pulverizing.  II 
should  then  be  passed  through  a fine  sieve,  and  thiL 
larger  particles  again  subjected  to  the  same  siftinfl 
process  When  blue  lias  is  to  be  used  by  the  plas  l 
terer,  for  rendering  or  stucco,  it  is  ground  in  a mil 
and  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  so  as  to  pass  throug 
a very  fine  sieve,  with  twenty-four  openings  to  ttu 
inch  It  should  lie  in  bins  or  chambers  some  week 
before  it  will  be  fit  for  use  as  stucco  ; for  if  worke 
up  fresh  or  hot  it  will  at  first  set  most  quickly 
■ but  it  will  soon  after  swell,  crack,  and  fall  oil.  It 
lias,  when  ground,  will  keep  good  a year  or  two, 
preserved  in  a dry  place;  the  only  difference 
using  it  then,  is,  that  it  will  not  set  so  quickly 

but  it  will  eventually  become  equally  hard. 

<<  For  brickwork  under  water,  or  exposed  to  tl 
water,  one  portion  of  lime  will  take  only  one  .1 
one  and  a half  of  sand ; but  if  above  the  water,  tv 
of  sand  to  one  of  lime.  Three  portions  of  saj 
may  be  added  to  one  of  lime  for  the  first  coat,  ai 
two  of  sand  to  one  of  lime  for  the  finishing  coi 
For  concrete,  one-seventh  of  lime  will  be  ample. 

“ For  stucco,  the  first  coat  should  be  mixed  wil 
a coarse  grit  sand,  and  left  rough ; the  finish, 
coat  having  a fine  sand  ; and  if  intended  to  havi| 
smooth  surface,  being  worked  with  a covered  flo 
the  more  labour  used  in  the  floting  the  better, 
plain  work,  lias  cement  is  as  expeditions  as 
Sheppey  cement;  but  in  mouldings  and  ot 
elaborate  work,  it  requires  much  longer  time.  J 
natural  colour  of  the  lias  cement,  is  a fine  St.; 
tint  • it  therefore  does  not  require,  as  the  alumiu 
cements,  a wash  ; but  if  after  the  lapse  of  turn 
may  be  thoughtnecessary,  it  may  be  gone  over  v 
a wish,  formed  by  a small  quantity  of  the  lias 
ment,  mixed  in  plain  water,  which  will  readily 
here  and  remain  ; or  the  outside  may  be  rubbed 
cleaned  off  as  Portland  stone. 

“ The  principal  buildings  in  London  which  1 
the  exteriors  rendered  with  blue  lias  cement; 
Belgrave-square,  by  Mr.  Basevi ; Hyde 
Gardens,  by  Mr.  Crake;  and  the  Club  Chaml 
Rerent-street,  by  Mr.  D.  Burton.  In  the 
rooms  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  inter! 
the  Post  Office,  St.  Martin’s-le-granil ; it  has 
been  used  extensively  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke. 

The  basin  to  the  St.  Katherine’s  Docks,  o 
side  next  the  Tower  of  London  is  faced  w.B 

viors  set  in  blue  lias  mortar.  As  its  mtrodn 

into  works  in  the  metropolis  had  been  so  rt 
the  men  were  at  first  not  prepared  for  the  pe. 
care  required  by  the  blue  lias  lime  in  slaking, 
ing,  and  subsequent  application,  winch  are  si 
ferent  from  the  chalk,  or  Medway,  or  Dorking 
but  after  some  practice  they  were  able  to  pi 
and  use  it  properly,  and  it  has  been  found  to  a 
the  purpose  admirably 


We  are  sorry  to  record  another  instance  c 
Vandal  mischief,  which,  to  the  honour  of 
lightened  capitals  of  the  Continent,  has  been 
amongst  them  till  of  late,  that  precautions 
its  practices  have  not  been  thought  ot  Dun 
night  of  Sunday,  the  2nd  inst.,  the  frese4»I 
decorated  the  arcades  in  the  garden  of  the  rc 
sidence  at  Munich,  were  so  injured  wi  l 
pointed  instrument,  as  to  be  wholly  undo ti. 
able  The  strictest  investigations  have  fade 
to  discover  the  author  of  this  disgraceful  out, 
Athenceum. 
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TIMBER  BRIDGES. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — Having  seen,  in  the  fifth  number  of  your 
journal,  an  article  upon  Timber  Bridges,  and  an 
invitatation  to  correspondents  to  submit  for  publi- 
cation descriptions  of,  or  remarks  upon,  timber 
bridges,  under  such  circumstances  1 beg  to  lay 
before  you  the  inclosed  sketch  of  the  Malahide 
Estuary  Bridge  (upon  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
Railway),  now  completed  according  to  the  design 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  J olm McNeil,  Esq. , 
engineer  in  chief  to  the  company,  and  executed  by 
Mr.  William  McCormick,  their  contractor  for  lots 
No.  1,3,  G,  and  7 of  the  railway  works.  This 
noble  piece  of  work,  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of 
modern  timber  bridges,  was  commenced  in  the 
month  of  March,  1842,  and  completed  in  March, 
1843.  Its  entire  length  is  534  feet,  comprising 
11  bays,  each  48  feet  span  (between  main  piles), 
28  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high  (from  strand  to  level 
of  rails).  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  an  embank- 
ment 1200  yards  long,  which  carries  the  railway 
across  the  channel  and  estuary  of  Malahide,  and 
where  ordinary  spring  tides  are  12  feet  high.  The 
abutments  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  as  shewn  on  j 
the  drawing,  are  built  upon  piles  driven  into  the  I 
strand  13  inches  square,  well  shod,  and  driven  by 


I an  iron  ram  800  lbs.  weight  from  a fall  of  fifteen 
j feet,  until  at  each  blow  they  could  not  be  driven 
1 more  than  half  an  inch,  after  which  the  piles  were 
cut,  and  waling  pieces  bolted  thereto.  A second 
row  of  sheeting  piles,  3 inches  thick  and  9 inches 
! wide,  were  driven  with  the  joints  or  edges  tongued 
into  each  other,  and  united  by  strong  bolts  to  the 
longitudinal  or  walled  pieces ; over  those  main  and 
sheeting  piles  were  placed  large  horizontal  sleepers, 

, bolted  down  and  filled  in  between  with  strong  sharp 
concrete  levelled  to  the  top,  and  the  entire  upper 
surface  sheeted  or  floored  over  with  wrought  and 
jointed  elm  planking,  4 inches  thick,  spiked  down. 
The  superstructure  of  the  abutments  being  thus 
forwarded,  the  masonry  commenced,  and  consisted 
of  large  even  bedded  stones  laid  in  hydraulic  mor- 
tar, being  12  feet  6 inches  thick  at  bottom,  and 
10  feet  at  top,  faced  with  rock-faced  Ashlar  work, 
with  chamfered  joints,  and  backed  with  good  rubble 
masonry  and  three  counterforts  to  each  abutment  ; 
the  wing  walls,  as  shewn  on  drawing,  are  also  built 
with  rock-faced  Ashlar  to  a batter  of  1 in  9,  and 
coped  with  chiselled  lime-stone,  forming  a very  neat 
finish.  The  entire  bridge  is  trussed  and  bound 
together  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  the  balus- 
trade forms  a combination  of  taste  and  strength  of 


construction  seldom  to  be  rivalled  in  bridge  join- 
ery. The  entire  quantity  of  timber  of  the  best 
description  contained  in  the  bridge  is  fifteen  thou- 
sand cubic  feet,  and  is  bound  and  secured  by  wrought 
and  cast-iron  sockets,  straps,  tension-bars,  bolts, 
&c.,  amounting  in  weight  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons.  I have  often  within  the  last  three  months 
stood  upon  the  bridge  when  a locomotive  engine 
with  eighteen  waggons  of  earth  and  stone  have 
passed  over  it  (to  form  the  remainder  of  the  em- 
bankment), and  consider  the  vibration  very  little 
more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  stone  bridge  of  one 
quarter  its  magnitude.  The  wood-work  over  the 
level  of  the  strand  is  painted  white,  and  is  seen  at  a 
great  distance  from  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  land 
on  the  other.  Its  perspective  from  the  S.E.  is 
very  imposing,  as  the  bays  form  a kind  of  intersec- 
tion of  skeleton  arches  or  ribs  similar  to  the  open 
timbers  in  a Gothic  hall  of  olden  time.  By  giving 
the  within  a space  in  your  journal, 

You  will  oblige,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Kelly,  Architect. 
44,  Upper  Gloucester-street, 

Dublin,  July,  1843. 


Soalc  %5'Je<rtr  to  an  hick 


Three  of  the  eleven  Arches  of  the  Great  Timber  Bridge,  or  Malahide  Estuary  Viaduct,  on  the  Line  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway. 


ON  THE  APPROPRIATE  DISPOSAL  OF  1 
MONUMENTAL  SCULPTURE. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Mr.West- 
macott,  A.R.A.,  to  the  Rev.  M.  Milman,  Pre-  ( 
bendary  of  Westminster,  appeared  in  the 
Atheneeum  of  Saturday  last,  and  will  be  found 
well  worthy  of  perusal.  We  shall  on  a future  | 
occasion  make  it  the  subject  of  consideration.  j 
to  the  rev.  h.  milman. 

As  I hear  it  is  in  contemplation  to  make  some  ' 
changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  monuments  now  i 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  sites  are  to  be  ; 
found  for  others  that  are  likely  to  be  placed  in  that  j 
church,  I avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded me  to  address  to  you  a few  observations  on  a ! 
subject  that  has  long  engaged  my  attention,  and  j 
upon  which  I already  have  had  conversations  with  J 
yourself  and  others  who  feel  an  equal  interest  in 
such  matters ; namely,  on  the  appropriate  treat- 
ment, technically  speaking,  and  disposal  of  monu- 
mental and  ecclesiastical  sculpture.  I am  the  more 
strongly  tempted  to  put  forth  my  views  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  by  the  growing  disposition  that  is 
evinced  to  give  art,  generally,  more  consideration 
than  hitherto  it  has  received  in  this  country,  and  es- 
pecially by  seeing  how  much  attention  is  now  be- 
stowed on  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  decoration. 

I venture  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  remarks  I 
am  about  to  make  may  not  be  thought  altogether 
undeserving  of  the  attention  of  those  in  whose 
hands  is  the  power  of  giving  effect  to  such  sugges- 
tions as  may  appear  of  any  value,  and  of  remedy- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  abuses,  in  its  way,  which 
long  continued  carelessness  has  caused,  and  still 
suffers  to  exist. 

Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
from  the  importance  derived  from  their  scale  and 
character  as  the  great  metropolitan  churches,  have 
been  considered  the  fit  depositories  of  almost  all 
the  public  memorials  that  have  been  erected  in  this 
country  to  departed  eminence  or  worth.  Perhaps  ! 
no  single  church  in  the  world  contains  monuments 
of  greater  interest  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
former  ; and  its  character  in  this  respect  is  so  ge- 
nerally recognized  on  the  continent,  that  I well  re- 
member on  being  taken  into  the  church  of  Santa  | 
Croce  at  Florence,  the  Italian  friend  who  accom-  I 
panied  me  thither  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  ( 
monuments  of  Galileo,  Michael  Angelo,  Machia- 
velli,  and  others  of  his  distinguished  countrymen, 
— “ Ecco  il  nostro  Westminster  Abbey.” — This 
reputation  of  the  cemetery  of  our  kings,  statesmen, 
poets,  and  heroes,  is  not  undeserved  ; but  standing, 
as  I truly  believe  it  does,  pre-eminent  for  the  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  it  for  its  public  monuments, 
it  may  as  truly  be  said,  that  it  is  quite  as  remark- 
able for  the  inappropriate  and  even  objectionable 
style  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  works,  parti- 
cularly those  of  comparatively  modem  date,  which 


its  guardians  have  allowed  to  be  placed  in  it.  In 
making  this  reflection,  I do  not  mean  to  allude  to 
the  style  of  art  exhibited  in  the  various  works  re- 
ferred to,  which  may  be  simply  characteristic  of  a 
period  ; nor  to  the  quality  or  merit  of  the  work- 
manship, with  which  the  present  question  has  no- 
thing to  do  : but  it  does  apply  most  forcibly  to  the 
feeling,  the  sentiment,  which  pervades  many  of  the 
designs,  and  which  renders  them  as  unfit  for  their 
situation  as  they  are  foreign  to  the  purpose  for 
which  such  works  originally  were  intended. 

Two  classes  of  monumental  design  have  been  re- 
quired in  memory  of  the  dead.  One,  of  a personal 
and  commemorative  character,  and  having  reference 
to  worldly  honour  and  achievements,  and  therefore 
illustrating  the  importance  of  the  individual ; the 
other,  intended  to  be  simple  records  of  the  dead, 
the  reminders,  not  of  the  glory  and  honours  of  a 
transitory  life,  and  of  this  world,  but  of  that  change 
to  which  all  are  doomed — of  that  change  in  which 
the  tenant  of  the  most  gorgeous  tomb,  however 
“ high,  and  mighty,  and  puissant  ” he  may  have  been 
in  his  lifetime,  must  be  viewed  as  only  equal  with  even 
the  least  distinguished  of  his  fellow  men,  and  who, 
instead  of  being  pointed  at  as  an  example  of  great- 
ness, can  only  help  to  give  greater  force  to  the 
simple  lesson  which  the  dead  may  teach  the  living. 
I am  anxious  to  mark  strongly  the  distinction  that 
exists  between  the  two  classes  of  monuments  ; and, 
without  meaning  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
erection  of  works  that,  doing  just  honour  to  great 
deeds,  may  incite  others  to  deserve  equal  acknow- 
ledgment from  their  country,  to  insist  upon  the 
importance  of  the  classification ; and,  by  so  doing, 
to  endeavour  to  pave  the  way  for  a more  appropri- 
ate destination  of  the  respective  works. 

A great  error  has,  it  appears  to  me,  been  com- 
mitted in  allowing  monuments  of  the  two  kinds, 
and  erected  for  such  entirely  different  objects,  to  be 
placed  in  a common  receptacle — more  especially  in 
our  churches — in  depositing  thus,  in  close  juxta- 
position, the  proud  boasting  illustration  of  heroic 
or  warlike  achievement,  and  the  simple  and  unos- 
tentatious tomb  of  humble  piety — one  put  forth  as 
the  incitement  to  attain  to  earthly  distinction,  the 
other  placed  there  as  the  impressive  record  that 
“ greatness  is  departed,”  and  that  “ unto  dust 
must  we  return.”  It  is  to  this  point  then,  especi- 
ally, I wish  to  call  your  attention,  with  the  hope 
of  procuring  your  support  and  co-operation  in  per- 
suading so  important  and  influential  a body  as  that 
of  which  you  are  a member,  to  give  at  once  its 
sanction,  by  the  steps  it  has  the  power  to  take  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  a more  correct  and  a more 
decorous  regulation. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  studied  the 
history  and  character  of  ecclesiastical  sculpture, 
that  in  the  earlier  times  monumental  art  was 
peculiarly  distinguished  for  its  quiet,  unpretending, 
and,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  religious  sentiment.  Even 
the  most  wealthy  and  the  most  dignified  personages, 


whether  sovereigns,  warriors,  or  ecclesiastics,  were 
represented  simply  extended,  on  the  lid  of  their 
stone  tomb.  When  accessories  were  added,  they 
appear  as  angels,  supporting  the  pillow  under  the 
head  of  the  deceased,  or  kneeling  in  prayer,  or 
watching  at  his  feet.  In  some  monuments  are 
found  also  figures  of  saints,  or  ecclesiastics,  or  even 
of  members  of  the  family  to  which  the  deceased 
belonged,  placed  in  niches  in  the  pedestal,  or  around 
the  tomb  on  which  the  body  is  lying  : but  they 
usually  are  in  attitudes  of  prayer  or  penitence. 
Sometimes  the  wall  against  which  the  tomb  stands 
is  decorated  with  paintings,  or  the  niche  which 
receives  it,  or  the  canopy  over  it,  are  enriched  with 
relievi,  illustrating  some  scripture  or  religious  story  ; 
subjects  which  afford  a wide  and  attractive  field  to 
the  artist  for  the  display  of  deep  feeling,  fine  com- 
position, and  every  other  high  quality  of  art.  There 
certainly  are  occassional  exceptions  to  this  rule 
among  the  older  works,  hut  it  seldom  happens,  till 
a later  period, — when  perhaps  the  fervour  of  truly 
religious  feeling  was  grown  cold — that  subjects  are 
introduced  having  an  exclusive  reference  to  this 
world  and  the  deeds  of  this  life.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  this  fact.  An  examination  of 
monuments  of  the  kind  alluded  to — the  earliest  of 
which,  in  this  country,  date  from  the  eleventh 
century — will  satisfy  the  observer  of  the  truth  of 
the  remark  ; and  a comparison  of  these  with  the 
style  of  monument  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
extending  down  to  our  own  time,  will  sufficiently, 
and,  I may  be  permitted  to  say,  painfully,  illustrate 
the  change  of  sentiment  that  had  crept  in,  when 
ingenuity,  finery,  fancy,  and  mechanical  skill,  were 
substituted  for  earnestness  of  feeling  and  simplicity 
of  design. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  presume  to  lay  down 
any  rules  for  the  treatment  of  monumental  sculp- 
ture ; but  I am  desirous  to  answer  some  objections 
that  have  been  offered  toreturningtothemore  simple 
style  of  design.  It  has  been  said  that  if  this  should 
become  general  all  monuments  would  be  alike ; that 
they  would  be  tame  copies  of  each  other ; that 
there  would  be  no  room  for  the  display  of  skill,  or 
the  exercise  of  imagination ; and  finally  that  monu- 
mental art  would  be  so  mechanical  that  it  would 
cease  to  have  any  effect  on  the  spectator.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed,  that  in  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  simplicity  and  singleness  of  feeling  in 
monuments  of  this  class,  sculptors  would  necessa- 
rily be  limited  to  one  type.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
recur  to  the  monuments  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  as  the  models  that  are  to  be  impli- 
citly followed.  It  is  quite  natural  that  when  sculp- 
ture was  first  used  in  monuments,  and  art  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  most  simple  forms  should  have  been 
adopted  ; and  these  were  shewn  in  the  effigy  of  the 
person  commemorated  lying  on  his  tomb.  This, 
therefore,  was  the  type  generally  employed,  and  it 
continued  to  be  used,  prescriptively  as  it  were,  for 
a long  period.  But  the  unqualified  adoption  of 
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these  primitive  forms  need  not  be  insisted  on  as  the 
only  means  to  give  modern  sculpture  an  equally  ex- 
pressive character.  An  artist,  without  losing  sight 
of  the  principle,  may  still  introduce  a sufficient  va- 
riety of  action,  to  save  himself  from  the  suspicion 
of  poverty  of  ideas,  and  his  works  from  the  charge 
of  a dull,  monotonous  uniformity.  Statues  of  all 
classes — of  the  king,  the  judge,  the  philosopher,  the. 
soldier,  or  the  senator — of  simple  design,  and  in  at- 
titudes of  meditation,  offer  ample  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  all  the  higher  attributes  of  art,  whe- 
ther of  expression  or  form  ; and  when  to  these  are 
added  appropriate  illustrations  in  relievo  or  in  fi- 
gures, it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  church  sculp- 
ture, so  to  call  it,  does  not  give  the  artist  room  to 
exercise  his  imagination,  and  to  shew  his  skill.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  mixed  or  pseudo -classical  taste,  and  to  attempt 
to  account  for  the  abandonment  of  the  devotional 
or  religious  feeling  which  characterizes  all  the  ear- 
lier specimens  of  monumental  design  ; but  the  in- 
quiry does  not  necessarily  bear  upon  the  purpose  I 
have  particularly  in  view,  and  its  consideration 
would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  I de- 
sire to  confine  myself  in  this  letter.  A distinguished 
French  writer  has  made  the  following  remarkable 
observation: — “ Quand  la  foi  est  morte  au  coeur 
d'une  nation  vieille,  ses  cimetic-res  ont  l’aspect 
d'une  decoration  paienne.”  Surely,  whatever  may- 
be the  cause  of  such  an  effect,  this  may  too  truly 
b;  said  with  regard  to  the  “aspect”  of  those  of 
oar  churches  in  which  monuments  are  found.  In- 
stead of  inviting  meditation,  or  giving  rise  to  se- 
rious thoughts,  they  are  in  this  respect  little  better 
than  places  of  amusement — and,  too  often,  exhibi- 
tion rooms  of  bad  taste  and  no  feeling ; and  so  far 
justify  the  doubt  felt  by  a certain  right  reverend 
prelate,  who  as  he  looked  round  at  the  anomalous 
half  pagan  and  mythological  representations  which 
crowd  Westminster  Abbey,  inquired  “ whether  he 
was  in  a Christian  church  or  a heathen  temple  ! ” 

This  false  taste  is  not  confined  to  this  country, 
and  it  is  most  unjust  to  charge  it,  as  some  are  too 
much  inclined  to  do,  to  the  change  of  feeling  pro- 
duced by  the  Reformation.  It  is  needless  to  parti- 
cularize the  numerous  examples  of  it  that  may  be 
found  all  over  the  Continent,  in  the  churches  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  In  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  the  monuments  even  of  the  Popes  exhibit  the 
most  absurd  and  incongruous  compositions.  Their 
figures  are  frequently  seen  seated,  standing,  or  kneel- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  mythological  and  allegorical  per- 
sonifications (under  the  forms  of  male  and  female 
attendants,  either  half  naked  or  not  clothed  at  all), 
which,  instead  of  adding  to  the  proper  interest  of  the 
work,  entirely  rob  the  design  of  anything  like  a reli- 
gious character.  This  style  of  design  was  at  one 
time  universal ; it  is,  as  I have  stated,  met  with 
abroad,  and  it  dates  there  from  the  same  period  as 
the  objectionable  taste  which  has  helped  to  disfigure, 
and  it  may  almost  be  said  to  desecrate,  the  churches 
of  England  with  the  same  kind  of  monumental  com- 
positions— and  it  is  more  striking  on  the  Continent, 
from  the  greater  scale  on  which  sculpture  has  there 
been  practised. 

it  has  been  said  that  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  our  churches  have  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  objectionable  designs ; and 
one  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  used  in  favour 
of  charging  fees  for  the  admission  of  monuments  into 
churches  is,  that  it  acts  as  a check  to  the  erection  of 
works  of  a character  that  are  inappropriate  to  such 
buildings.  That  the  imposition  of  high  fees  may  oc- 
casionally prevent  the  erection  of  monuments  at  all, 
admits  of  no  doubt,  but  that  the  fees,  however  exor- 
bitant, have  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  style,  or 
taste  of  the  design  of  a work,  or,  to  go  further,  that 
they  are  ever  charged  with  the  view  to  exclude  a 
work  simply  on  account  of  its  demerits  or  inappro- 
priateness to  a place  of  worship,  is,  we  all  know, 
contrary  to  the  fact.  The  fees  charged  for  erecting 
a monument,  however  humble  its  pretensions,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  are  proverbially  heavy.  What 
effect  has  this  produced  ? None  ; but  to  prevent 
those  whose  means  are  unequal  to  meet  the  demand 
from  erecting  monuments  in  the  church* — certainly 
none  whatever  either  in  giving  a higher  or  better 
character  to  design  ; or  in  preventing  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  most  absurd,  and,  occasionally,  the  most 
objectionable  fancies  and  follies  that  ever  were  * 1 done 
into  stone.”  I am  told  no  fee  is  charged  for  the 
erection  of  monuments  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; but, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  erection  of  tablets 
and  other  works  of  small  dimensions  and  trifling 
character,  which  might  disfigure  the  church,  a gene- 
ral rule  exists  that  no  monument  or  statue  shall  be 
admitted  there,  the  expense  of  which  does  not 
amount  to  such  a sum  as  shall  secure  the  work  beiug 
of  a certain  importance  as  respects  size  and  cha- 
racter. This  is  well  in  its  way,  and  as  far  as  it  goes  ; 
but  there  is  no  regulation  to  insure  the  design  being 
of  a Christian  character,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one 


ooserves,  in  a note— •'  It  is  due 
Dean  and  Chapter  to  state  that  the  fees  eo  to  the  rest, 
ana  repairs  of  the  fabric  ; and  that  r.o“  charge  is  m. 
permission  to  erect  a public  monument. ” 


who  walks  round  that  church.  The  monuments, 
creditable  as  they  are  to  their  respective  authors  for 
other  qualities,  are  fully  as  often  illustrations  of  the 
fables  and  mythology  set  forth  in  1 Natalis  Comes,’ 
or  in  Dr.  Lempriere’s  4 Dictionary,’  as  they  are  in- 
telligible and  suggestive  records  of  deceased  Chris- 
tian men. 

In  the  above  remarks  I have  referred,  generally, 
to  the  distinction  that  properly  exists  between  two 
classes  of  design ; and  I have  stated  the  more 
striking  objections  that  have  occurred  to  others  as 
well  as  to  myself,  to  the  admission  into  churches  of 
monuments  eminently  deficient  in  the  treatment 
appropriate  to  such  destination.  It  now  remains 
to  be  considered  whether  there  are  any  means  by 
which  this  evil  may  be  removed,  or  if  not  removed, 
at  least  partially  remedied.  If  these  can  be  dis- 
covered, another  important  advantage  will  be 
gained,  in  addition  to  that  alluded  to,  in  the  preven- 
tion of  such  questions  as  unfortunately  have  arisen 
with  respect  to  admitting  into  churches  ordinary 
commemorative  statues  of  individuals  whose  lives 
or  writings  have  been  considered  of  a character  to 
justify  their  exclusion.  The  guardians  of  our 
churches  would  then  be  spared  that  most  painful 
and  apparently  uncharitable  office,  of  pronouncing 
sentence  upon  a fellow-creature  no  longer  amenable 
to  human  judgment : and  a statue  intended  to  do 
honour  to  the  poetical  genius  of  a Byron  would  not 
then  be  left  for  years  in  the  cellars  of  the  Custom 
House,  because  the  authorities  of  the  Church  can- 
not consent  to  admit  it  within  the  walls  of  a place 
of  worship. 

The  most  obvious  mode  of  effecting  these  objects 
would  be  to  establish  distinct  receptacles  for  monu- 
ments so  distinct  in  character  as  those  last  referred 
to,  and  what  may  be  termed  sepulchral  monuments : 
to  appropriate  some  public  building,  or  apart- 
ments in  such  building,  exclusively  for  heroic 
commemoration,  and  to  let  it  be  generally  under- 
stood that  no  works  but  such  as  have  a distinctive 
ecclesiastical  character  in  their  mode  of  treatment, 
are  to  be  placed  in  edifices  used  for  religious  pur- 
poses. It  is  clear  that  any  general  rule  established 
on  this  principle  can  only  be  made  to  apply  to  the 
future  ; but  it  may  not  be  altogether  beyond  our 
means  to  effect  some  beneficial  changes  in  the  dis- 
position of  existing  works,  and  it  is  to  this  subject 
that  I would  now  earnestly  invite  your  attention. 
Taking  the  projected  changes  as  the  ground-work 
for  a more  extended  operation,  I should  propose  to 
carry  the  partially  new  arrangement  of  the  monu- 
ments much  further  than  at  present  may  be  in- 
tended, and  suggest  that  an  entirely  new  locale  may 
be  used  for  those  statues  which  are  either  placed 
where  they  cannot  be  seen,  or  inconveniently  or 
improperly  occupy  situations  in  the  body  of  the 
Abbey,  or  in  its  chapels.  The  fact  of  these  works 
having  already  been  received  into  the  sacred  edifice 
might  seem  to  form  au  objection  to  their  being 
removed;  and  it  may  be  urged  that,  whatever 
regulations  may  be  made  with  regard  to  admitting 
works  in  future,  respect  should  be  shewn  to  these 
44  older  tenants  of  the  soil.”  Some  objection  to 
change  may  also  be  felt  by  those  who  connect  his- 
torical associations  with  the  monuments  placed  as 
they  now  are  in  the  Abbey.  It  is  far  from  my  wish 
to  disturb  a charm  that  gives  so  great  an  interest 
and  value  to  commemorative  art.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  to  increase  the  value  of  the  associations  to 
which  monumental  sculpture  should  give  rise,  that 
I urge  the  adoption,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  ray  plan. 
I feel  as  strongly  as  any  one,  that  the  great  object 
which  art  is  intended  to  effect  is  only  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  elevating  it  above  the  mechanical : that 
it  is  the  power  to  excite  thought  that  gives  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius  their  hold  upon  the  feelings,  and 
raises  the  real  artist  to  the  rank  of  the  poet  and  the 
moral  teacher.  It  is,  then,  with  the  hope  of  giving 
the  fullest  effect  to  fine  creations  of  art  (too  often 
destroyed  from  the  works  being  placed  in  inappro- 
priate situations),  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  advanc- 
ing another  great  purpose,  by  removing  from  a 
place  of  worship  objects  that  are  calculated  rather 
to  disturb  than  induce  reflection,  that  I make  the 
above  suggestion.  I would  observe,  too,  that  the 
question  is  not  one  of  destruction  nor  rejection, 
but  simply  of  change  of  situation.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  very  few  of  the  monuments  in  the 
Abbey  are  immediately  over,  or,  indeed,  very  near 
the  remains  of  those  in  whose  memory  they  have 
been  erected  : nay,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  subjects  of  many  of  them — as  Shakespeare  for 
instance — are  not  even  interred  in  the  church. 
Making,  then,  every  allowance  for  these  objections, 
and  admitting  that  they  rest  on  grounds  deserving 
respect  and  consideration,  I still  venture  to  think 
they  are  not  insuperable.  The  change  of  situation 
within  the  Abbey  is,  as  I have  observed,  already 
contemplatsd.  An  occasion  fortunately  presents 
itself,  if  it  can  be  taken  advantage  of,  for 
carrying  out  a very  important  part  of  the  plan  I 
venture  to  recommend,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
utmost  regard  may  be  paid  to  the  works  which  it 
may  be  thought  expedient  to  select  for  removal. 
Admitting  that  the  entire  rejection  of  any  monu- 


ment already  received  into  the  Abbey  might  give 
offence,  a simple  change  of  situation  to  a building 
connected  with  and  contiguous  to,  the  church,  could 
not  be  considered  to  involve  any  disrespect  to  the 
works  placed  there.  The  opportunity  of  effecting 
this  is  now  offered  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  if  they 
should  be  pleased  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  by  the 
removal  of , the  public  records  from  the  Chapter 
House,  in  which  hitherto  they  have  been  deposited, 
to  a building  exclusively  intended  for  the  reception 
of  such  documents.  I would  most  respectfully, 
though  earnestly,  recommend,  if  the  necessary 
permission  can  be  obtained,  that  this  portion  of  th*e 
Abbey  should  be  used  for  commencing  the  reform 
every  well-wisher  to  monumental  or  ecclesiastical 
art  must  be  anxious  to  see  made.  The  statues — 
for  at  present  I only  contemplate  the  removal  of  a 
limited  number  of  these — might,  under  proper 
superintendence,  be  advantageously  placed  round 
this  fine  chamber;  and  thus,  while  the  church 
would  gain  in  beauty  and  character  by  having  many 
of  those  works  removed  from  it,  a kind  of  Walhalla, 
or  Hall  of  Heroes,  would  be  commenced,  having 
for  its  first  tenants  and  decoration  memorials  con- 
secrated, as  it  were,  by  having  originally  stood  in 
the  church  itself.  The  works  in  relievo,  and  other 
more  extensive  compositions,  which  are  fixed 
against  the  walls  of  the  church  are,  for  the  most 
part,  quite  as  objectionable  in  style  and  taste 
as  some  of  the  single  statues,  and  equally  disfigure 
the  building  ; hut  their  removal  would  involve  so 
much  difficulty,  both  as  regards  cost  and  finding 
other  places  for  them,  that  I will  not  venture  to 
offer  any  opinion  upon  the  best  way  of  re-arranging 
such  works,  lest,  in  my  recommendation  to  do  more 
than  appears  practicable,  I fail  in  gaining  your 
support  towards  what  I feel  really  is  so,  if  those  in 
whose  power  it  is  to  sanction  the  alteration  will  but 
earnestly  give  their  assistance  in  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

The  adoption  of  some  such  principles  as  I hare 
here  endeavoured  to  advocate,  would  tend  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  improve  the  character  of  monu- 
mental design  of  all  kinds.  Much  has  already  been 
done  by  some  of  the  more  distinguished  of  our 
sculptors,  by  the  adoption  of  a more  simple  mode 
of  treatment,  and  by  giving  a more  concentrated 
interest  to  their  subject,  to  discountenance  the 
miserable  and  objectionable  mixture  of  times  and 
character  that  have  pervaded  works  of  art ; and  it 
is  gratifying  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  this  at- 
tempt to  give  a better  direction  to  taste  has  been  re- 
ceived, as  well  as  the  effect  it  has  already  had  on 
the  public  mind.  There  is  now  no  fear  that  we 
shall  again  see  the  heathen  mythology  ransacked  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  a contemporary  hero  or 
divine.  Mars  and  Hercules  will  no  longer  be  the 
aides-de-camp  of  the  victorious  general;  nor  a 
naked  Neptune,  flourishing  his  trident,  the  attendant 
of  a full-dressed  admiral  of  the  British  fleet ; nor 
will  the  presence  of  Apollo,  or  the  supervision  of 
the  goddess  Minerva,  be  considered  essential  to  di- 
rect the  pen,  incite  the  genius,  or  advance  the  stu- 
dies, of  the  poet,  the  orator,  or  the  theologian  ; but 
were  it  understood  that  no  sepulchral  monuments 
would  be  admitted  into  churches  that  have  r.ot  upon 
them  the  impress  of  serious  thought,  artists  would 
by  degrees  have  their  minds  attuned  to  the  proper 
mode  of  composing  and  treating  such  subjects  ; 
while  their  poetical  fancy  would  find  abundaut 
exercise  in  statues  and  relievi  of  the  commemora- 
tive class,  to  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  or  in  halls 
and  porticoes,  where  feelings  of  triumph  and  aspi- 
rations after  worldly  honour  and  the  praise  of  men 
may  not  improperly  be  indulged  in.  A more  florid 
style  of  design  may  also  have  its  advantages  where 
a striking  or  picturesque  effect  is  to  be  produced,  or 
where  great  variety  in  the  composition  may  be  in 
harmony  with  surrounding  objects. 

I offer  the  foregoing  suggestions  with  great  defer- 
ence and  respect ; but  I trust  I shall  not  be  con- 
sidered presuming  for  thus  expressing  my  opinions 
upon  a subject  to  which,  from  the  nature  of  my 
pursuits,  I have  given  much  of  my  attention  ; and 
to  which  I attach  a greater  degree  of  importance 
than  many  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  it.  The  re- 
cords of  the  dead,  in  whatever  form  they  come  be- 
fore us,  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  affecting 
of  the  works  of  man,  and,  in  many  respects,  among 
the  most  valuable  monuments  which  one  age  can 
leave  to  another.  In  all  regions,  savage  or  civilized, 
and  from  the  most  remote  periods,  have  such  me- 
morials existed  ; and  whether  they  are  the  offerings 
of  private  affection  or  the  tribute  of  public  grati- 
tude, they  make  their  strong  appeal  to  our  sympa- 
thies, and  are  associated  with  many  of  the  best  feel- 
ings of  our  nature.  In  this  point  of  view,  then, 
they  claim  our  highest  regard  ; and  I am  most  anx- 
ious to  see  such  works  justly  appreciated  and  pro- 
perly disposed  of.  I have  presumed  to  think  it  is 
in  the  power  of  those  who  have  the  management  of 
our  cathedrals  and  churches,  to  avail  themselves  ad- 
vantageously of  the  feeling  that  is  now  developing 
itself  on  all  matters  relating  to  art ; and  especially, 
to  effect  great  improvements  in  those  particulars  to 
which  I have  alluded.  The  dean  and  chapter  of 
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Westminster,  from  their  position  and  character,  may 
exercise  a most  valuable  influence  in  this  respect,  by 
boldly,  though  judiciously  and  carefully,  taking  the 
lead  in  these  improvements.  Their  high  authority 
and  example  could  not  but  have  great  weight  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  I have  endeavoured  to  advocate ; 
and  the  attention  of  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  would 
thus  be  drawn  to  a subject  which  calls  for  their  in- 
terference, and  fully  merits  whatever  consideration 
may  be  given  to  it.  I remain,  &c. 

Richard  Westmacott,  Jun. 

Wilton-place,  Belgrave-square,  July,  1843. 


ASSESSED  TAXES  CASES. 

Determined  by  the  Judges  on  Appeal. 

(No.  1270) — Windows — House — Due  Assessment 
— Composition. 

Party  having  thirteen  windows  and  compounding 
for  nine  only,  is  not  protected  from  the  duty  for 
thirteen  by  his  contract  of  composition.  (48  Geo. 
3,  c.  55,  sch  (A.)  and 4 Will.  4,  c,  54,  s.  7.) 
At  a meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Assessed 
Taxes,  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  on  30th  Sept., 
1840,  Abraham  Stogdon,  Esq.,  of  Lympstone, 
appealed  against  a charge  by  the  surveyor  for  the 
duty  from  nine  to  thirteen  windows,  for  the  year 
ending  5th  April,  1841.  (48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch. 
(A.)  It  appeared  he  compounded  in  the  year  1819, 
under  59  Geo.  3,  c.  51,  for  nine  windows,  and  re- 
newed the  composition  from  time  to  time  till  5th 
April,  1835,  when  the  power  of  further  renewal 
ceased  ; but  the  privilege  to  which  compounders  had 
been  entitled,  of  opening  extra  windows  free  of  duty, 
was  continued  to  them  from  that  period  by  the  7 th 
section  of  4 & 5 Will.  4,  c.  54.  The  appellant 
made  the  following  statement : — “ In  the  year  1822, 
I removed  two  old  windows  from  the  south  side  of 
the  roof  of  my  house,  and  laid  a fair  roof  in  their 
place,  and  placed  one  of  them  in  the  western  end  of 
the  same  garret,  and  added  a room  over  the  back 
kitchen  with  a new  window,  so  that  I have  now  the 
same  number  as  before  I began  to  compound  ; since 
the  year  1822,  no  alteration  or  addition  has  been 
made  to  my  house  or  windows.”  He  then  referred 
to  the  said  7th  section,  and  to  the  printed  instruc- 
tions given  pursuant  to  it,  to  the  present  year’s 
assessors,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : — “ It 
will  be  seen  that  those  persons  who  were  under 
composition  for  window  duty  for  the  year  ended 
5th  April,  1835,  and  who  still  inhabit  the  same 
houses,  are  now  chargeable  only  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  windows  which  was  specified  in  their  contracts, 
and  not  for  any  other  windows  which  they  have 
opened,  unless  since  the  5th  April,  1835,  they  have 
erected  additional  buildings.”  The  appellant  con- 
tended that  the  number  of  windows  mentioned  in  his 
contract  of  composition  was  the  number  at  which 
he  stood  assessed  in  the  assessment,  and  was  ac- 
cepted as  such  by  the  commissioners  signing  the  con- 
tract of  composition,  under  which  contract  he  had 
continued  for  sixteen  years.  He  therefore  con- 
tended he  was  clearly  exempt  from  liability  for  the 
four  extra  windows. 

William  Kite,  the  surveyor,  observed,  that  as  the 
house  contained  thirteen  windows  (as  shewn  by  the 
appellant)  at  the  time  the  composition  was  entered 
into,  the  composition  ought  to  have  been  upon  that 
number,  notwithstanding  the  fault  of  the  assessor  in 
charging  only  nine  : the  contract  therefore  was  not 
legal ; and  though  renewed  under  1 & 2 Geo.  4,  c. 
113,  the  21st  section  thereof  declared  it  void,  by 
reason  of  being  on  a less  amount  of  duty  than  ought 
to  be  included.  And  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
said  7th  section  of  4 & 5 Will.  4,  c.  54,  he  sub- 
mitted that  the  word  “duly”  applied  as  well  to 
compositions  as  to  assessments,  and  meant  valid 
compositions  only  ; and  for  such  reasons  he  con- 
sidered the  composition  could  not  be  set  up  as  a 
protection  against  the  charge,  but  that  the  charge 
ought  to  be  confirmed. 

We,  the  Commissioners,  confirmed  the  charge 
accordingly,  and  the  appellant  being  dissatisfied, 
has  demanded  a case  for  the  opinion  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s Judges,  which  we  hereby  state  and  sign  ac- 
cordingly. Geo.  Smith,  1 

J.  E.  Lee,  J Commissioners. 

18 th  May,  1841.— We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
determination  of  the  Commissioners  is  right. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wightman. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sale  of  the  Effects  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Sussex.— The  following  is  a correct  statement 
ot  the  amount  realized  by  the  property  of  his  late 
Royal  Highness,  recently  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie 
and  Manson  : — Plate  and  plated  articles,  20,752/. 
15s.  5d.  ; decorative  furniture,  3,984/.  Is.  Gd. ; 
trinkets,  rings,  and  seals,  2,473/.  2s.  ; snuff-boxes 
and  bonbonnieres,  2,238/.  22s.  Gd. ; clocks  and 
watches,  1,994/.  5s.;  swords,  pistols,  and  sticks, 
1,092/.  Is.  Gd. ; pipes,  tobacco,  and  cigars,  3,G17/. 

. 0d-  5 bijouterie,  802/.  Is.  Gd. ; miniatures  and 
pictures,  759/.  Is.  Total 37,723/.  9s.  lid. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  distribution  of  the  Prizes  took  place  at 
the  College  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  July. 

In  Architecture  the  prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows : — 

Course  A.  Fine  Art  Prize  and  1st  Certificate, 
E.  Dobson. 

2nd  Certificate,  Frederick  Lett. 
Course  B.  Science  Prize  and  1st  Certificate, 
J.  Croucher. 

2nd  Certificate,  E.  Dobson. 

3rd  Certificate,  G.  Judge. 

We  subjoin  a copy  of  the  examination  papers 
to  which  the  candidates  had  to  give  answers 
in  the  class-room,  three  hours  being  allowed 
for  each  of  the  courses. 

architecture  as  a fine  art. 

(Course  A.)  First  Year.  Greek  and  Roman 
Architecture. 

1.  Into  how  many  orders  has  architecture  been 
classified  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  modern 
Italians  ? 

2.  State  the  leading  essential  parts  common  to 
every  order. 

3.  Make  a sketch  of  the  first  rude  building, 
shewing  the  origin  of  the  principal  features  of  an 
order  and  temple. 

4 . Describe  the  distinctive  features  of  each  order. 

5.  How  did  the  antie  differ  from  the  pilasters, 
and  to  which  people  were  these  features  peculiar  ? 

6.  Name  the  parts  of  a Corinthian  capital. 

7.  Draw  the  spiral  of  an  Ionic  volute  with  its 
diagram. 

8.  Specify  the  general  proportions  of  each  order. 

9.  Name  some  edifices  in  Greece,  Rome  and  Lon- 
don, classified  according  to  the  orders. 

10.  State  and  define  the  classes  of  temples  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  of  the  plan. 

1 1 . Describe  the  styles  of  temples  according  to 
the  intercolumniation. 

12.  Draw  the  plan  of  a peripteral  hypethral  tem- 
ple, and  put  the  names  to  the  several  parts. 

13.  What  were  the  propyla  of  ancient  buildings, 
and  their  leading  features  ? State  examples. 

1 4 . Name  and  describe  the  principal  parts  of  a 
Greek  theatre,  and  give  a rough  sketch  of  the  plan  ; 
note  whether  the  circular  part  be  a semicircle,  or 
whether  it  be  more  or  less  than  a semicircle. 

15.  With  what  people  did  triumphal  arches 
originate  ? how  many  classes  were  there  of  them, 
and  what  the  peculiar  features  ? 

16.  Describe  the  uses  and  proportions  of  an  agora 
and  forum,  and  of  the  buildings  connected  there- 
with ; note  to  what  people  e&ch  was  peculiar. 

1 7 . Describe  the  Coliseum  and  therm®  or  baths 
of  the  Romans. 

18.  Sketch  a plan  of  a circus  : state  to  what 
people  peculiar,  the  uses  of  the  parts,  and  the  cor- 
responding edifice  with  the  other  ancient  people. 

19.  State  the  distinctive  difference  between  Greek 
and  Roman  architecture. 

20.  What  is  the  name  of  the  classic  writer  on 
architecture  ? and  at  what  period  did  he  live  ? 

Egyptian  Architecture. 

21.  What  are  the  earliest  specimens  of  Egyptian 
architecture  ? 

22.  Describe  the  principal  parts,  the  uses  and 
decorations. 

23.  State  the  chief  accompaniments  of  an  Egyp- 
tian temple  outside  theperibolus,  their  arrangement, 
proportions  and  decorative  embellishments. 

24.  Sketch  the  plan  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  with 
its  several  precincts,  courts  and  halls. 

25.  Make  a sketch  of  a propylon  with  its  deco- 
rative accompaniments. 

26.  What  object  in  nature  did  the  Egyptians 
adopt  as  the  prototype  of  their  capitals  ? Sketch, 
in  their  general  proportions,  two  or  three  examples 
of  shafts  and  capitals. 

27.  Draw  a plan  and  section  of  a pyramid,  shew- 
ing its  galleries  and  chambers. 

28.  Name  the  situations  and  dimensions  of  any 
of  the  principal  pyramids. 

29.  Describe  generally  the  peculiar  character  of 
Egyptian  architecture. 


8.  What  are  the  principal  and  different  manners 
of  placing  a piece  of  timber  so  as  to  support  or  re- 
sist a force  or  weight,  and  their  relative  efficiency. 

9.  If  a beam  have  one  end  fixed  in  a wall,  and 
its  fibres  were  wholly  incompressible,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  a load  placed  upon  its  other  or  pro- 
jecting end. 

10.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a load  placed 
upon  the  projecting  end  of  a beam  with  the  like 
conditions,  but  with  the  fibres  wholly  inextensible 
or  non-elastic  ? 

11.  Draw  a simple  king-truss  for  a span  of 
twenty-feet,  put  the  name  to  each  piece  of  timber, 
describe  its  use,  and  indicate  by  arrows  the  course 
of  the  forces  acting  upon  the  truss,  and  the  point 
of  resolution  of  the  forces. 

12.  Draw  a queen  truss  with  the  like  details. 

13.  Sketch  the  articulations  of  the  timbers  at  the 
heads  and  feet  of  king  and  queen  posts,  ends  of  the 
beams  and  joints  for  plates,  ties,  and  braces. 

14.  Sketch  various  sorts  of  scarfings,  distin- 
guishing those  which  are  soundest. 

15.  Sketch  the  section  of  a Gothic  collar  roof; 
name  the  various  timbers. 

16.  Describe  the  timbers  of  single-joisted  floors, 
single-framed  and  double-framed  floors. 

17.  Describe  the  system  of  Herr  Laves  and  of 
Philibert  de  Lorme. 

18.  Describe  the  principle  upon  which  centerings 
should  be  constructed,  and  where  the  strainine  piece 
should  be. 

19.  Make  a plan  and  elevation  of  the  scaffolding 
for  the  Nelson  Monument. 

20.  Describe  the  scaffoldings  used  for  raising  the 
Obelisks  at  Rome  and  Paris. 

21.  Describe  the  machinery  employed  for  raising 
the  last  statue  of  Napoleon  to  the  summit  of  the 
Colonne  Vendome. 

Limes,  Mortars,  Cements. 

22.  State  the  classes  into  which  mortars  or  ce- 
ments may  be  divided. 

23.  What  are  the  leading  distinctive  features  of 
the  various  classes  of  limestones  ? 

24.  State  the  basis,  and  also  the  component  part 
which  renders  a lime  hydraulic. 

25.  Are  we  to  rely  upon  the  physical  or  chemical 
features  of  a stone  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it 
will  produce  a good  lime  ? 

26.  What  is  the  test  ? 

27.  Describe  the  processes  of  calcination. 

28.  Make  a plan  and  section  of  a kiln  for  each 
process. 

29.  Does  a limestone  gain  or  lose  weight  by  cal- 
cination, and  in  what  proportion  ? 

30.  What  are  the  different  modes  and  phenomena 
of  slaking  lime  ? 

31.  Is  lime  strengthened  or  weakened  by  the 
addition  of  other  substances  ? 

32.  State  how  many  classes  of  substance  are  used 
with  lime  to  produce  mortar,  and  their  respective 
influences  upon  mortar. 

33.  Describe  the  features  of  good  and  bad  mor- 
tar. 

34.  From  what  stone  is  plaster  of  Paris  made? 
State  its  qualities,  and  whence  procured. 

35.  How  many  qualities  of  plaster  of  Paris  are 
there,  and  to  what  uses  is  each  applied? 

36.  How,  where,  by  whom,  and  when  was  the 
cement  discovered  usually  called  Roman  cement? 

37.  What  is  the  term  by  which  the  Professor 
recommends  this  cement  to  be  designated  ? 

38.  What  are  the  peculiar  features  of  the  cement 
stone,  physically  and  chemically,  and  in  what 
stratum  found  ? 

39.  Does  this  stone  exist  in  other  countries  ; and 
where  ? 

40.  Is  the  cement  weakened  or  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  other  substances  ? 

4 1 . How  and  for  what  purposes  is  it  used  ? 

42.  How  may  the  strength  of  cement  be  tested  ? 


TRINITY  CHURCH,  COVENTRY. 


architecture  as  a science. 

(Course  B.)  First  Year. 

1 . State  the  number  and  names  of  the  classes, 
into  which  may  be  divided  the  materials  used  in 
construction. 

2.  Describe  the  natural  structure  of  a tree,  and 
give  a section  of  the  trunk. 

3.  Name  the  leading  varieties  of  timber  trees. 

4.  State  the  principal  countries  and  ports  in 
Europe  and  America  whence  timber  is  imported 
into  this  country. 

5.  What  is  the  relative  value  for  constructive 
purposes  of  European  and  American  timber  ? 

G.  State  the  leading  features  of  dry  rot, — the 
causes,  eflects,  and  remedies. 

7.  Describe  the  different  sorts  of  resistance, 
which  timber  has  to  offer  in  construction. 


The  west  front  of  this  interesting  old 
church  is  now  in  progress  of  restoration  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  JIussey,  of  Birmingham 
and  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Ackroyd, 
the  builder,. of  Coventry.  We  say  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Hussey,  for  it  must  lie  noted  that  some 
departures  are  being  made  from  the  strict 
matter  of  restoration,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
not  in  our  mind  for  improvement’s  sake.  We 
did  expect  better  from  Mr.  Hussey. 

The  stone  employed  is  a beautiful  and  some- 
what new  commodity  in  the  market;  it  is  from 
Temple  Guiting,  in  Gloucestershire.  It  re- 
sembles very  much  the  Bath  stone  in  general 
appearance,  but  it  is  harder,  denser,  of  closer, 
and  we  should  say,  more  enduring  texture.' 
It  is  a stone  that  requires  and  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  known. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MADELEINE.  PARIS. 


The  present  edifice  is  the  fourth  in  succes- 
sion that  has  occupied  the  same  site.  The 
earliest  wasof  the  thirteenth  century,  at  which 
period  it  stood  at  some  distance  from  the  city, 
upon  a domain  of  the  bishop,  and  from  that 
circumstance  was  designated  “ de  la  Ville 
l’Ev&que.”  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Ville  l’Evdque  had  become  a suburb 
of  Paris,  and  the  old  church,  or  rather  chapel, 
was  razed  to  make  way  for  a larger,  of  which 
the  first  stone  was  laid  in  1487,  by  Charles 
the  Eighth.  Here  Charles  the  Ninth  esta- 
blished a religious  community  called  that  of 
St.  Madeleine,  into  which  himself  and  his 
Queen,  Ann  of  Buhagne,  were  afterwards 
received.  Nearly  two  centuries  subsequent, 
Ville  l’Ev&que  was  constituted  a parish,  and  in 
1659  the  church  was  again  taken  down  and 
replaced  by  one  of  which  the  first  stone  was 
laid  bv  Ann  Marie  Louise  D’Orleans,  under 
the  title  of  the  Church  of  St.  Madeleine.  At 
length  the  vast  increase  of  population  render- 
ing even  this  church  insufficient,  it  was  in 
1764  determined  to  replace  it  by  an  edifice  on 
a scale  commensurate  with  the  requirements 
of  the  public  frequenting  religious  services  in 
this  quarter  of  the  city,  and  Constant  D’lvry 
being  appointed  the  architect,  laid  the  first 
stone  on  the  15th  August  of  that  year.  “ This 
new  monument,”  says  an  eminent  French 
writer,  “ is  the  noblest  erected  in  the  capital 
since  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.” 
Events,  however,  occurred  to  impede  its  pro- 
gress; first,  the  death  of  D’lvry,  and  secondly, 
the  Revolution.  From  this  period  until  France 
assumed  the  rank  of  an  empire  under  Napo- 
leon, the  building  of  St.  Madeleine  bad  been 
suspended  ; by  his  command  it  was  resumed ; 
“ It  shall  be,”  said  he,  “ a temple  erected  to 
commemorate  the  glory  of  the  French  armies.” 
To  Pierre  Vignon  he  confided  the  work,  and 
placed  at  his  disposal  ample  funds  for  its  pro- 
secution. After  the  death  of  Vignon,  who 
was  interred  under  the  portal  of  the  building, 
M.  Huv6  was  appointed  architect ; ho  had 
been  associated  with  Vignon  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  his  ability  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  recommendation  of  his  predecessor  as 
the  person  best  qualified  to  carry  forward  the 
original  design  to  completion. 

This  vast  monument  forms  a parallelogram 
of  one  hundred  metres  in  length,  by  forty- 
five  in  breadth,  rising  from  a substructure  of 
four  metres*  in  height ; it  is  supported  by  fifty- 
two  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
fifteen  metres  in  height,  and  five  metres  in 
circumference.  The  peristyle  is  formed  by  a 
double  row  of  columns ; each  front  of  the 
edifice  presents  eight  columns,  and  each  of  its 
sides  eighteen  columns;  the  grand  entrance  is 
approached  by  an  ascent  of  thirty  steps  divided 

* The  French  mfitre  ia  equal  to  3 feet  3 inches  and  3/1  de- 
cimal parts  of  an  inch. 


into  two  flights.  Nothing  can  be  more  im- 
posing than  the  coup  d,' ceil  of  this  fiujade, 
adorned  with  all  of  excellence  that  sculpture 
could  produce.  The  interior  is  lighted  by 
three  cupolas,  each  enriched  by  sculptures  ot 
four  of  the  apostles.  There  are  no  per- 
forations in  the  external  walls,  but  there  are 
niches  for  statues  at  each  intcrcolumniation 
throughout  the  circuit  of  the  building.  The 
frieze  is  composed  of  angels  holding  garlands, 
intermixed  with  religious  emblems  ; the  cyma- 
tium,  or  superior  member  of  the  cornice,  is 
ornamented  with  lions’  heads  andpalm  branches. 
A bas-relief  of  nineteen  figures  decorates  the 
pediment  of  the  principal  front,  the  other  is 
plain  ; and  in  this  part  of  the  structure  an  in- 
terior space  has  been  devised  to  serve  a6  a 
belfry  without  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the 
building. 

The  bas-relief  on  the  pediment  of  the 
principal  front  is  by  Lcmaire,  and  is  up- 
wards of  thirty-eight  metres  in  extent,  and 
seven  metres  in  height  to  the  angle;  the 
chief  figure,  the  Saviour,  being  five  mMres  and 
a half  in  height;  the  subject  is  the  pardon  of 
Mary  Magdalen,  enriched  with  numerous 
figures,  attributes,  and  emblems,  and  the  in- 
scription Ecce  dies  Salutis.  The  great 
door,  matchless,  say  the  French  writers,  in 
vastness  of  proportions  and  in  enrichments, 
was  designed  and  executed  in  bronze  by  De 
Triquct,  assisted  by  Richard,  Eck,  and  Durand ; 
it  is  ten  metres  in  height,  and  five  in  width; 
the  imposts  and  panels  are  inscribed  with  the 
commandments,  each  illustrated  by  an  appro- 
priate subject  from  the  text  of  Scripture — as 
an  example,  the  commandment,  “ Thou  shalt 
not  kill,”  is  accompanied  by  a representation 
of  the  killing  of  Abel,  and  the  malediction  of 
Cain:  “ Thou  shalt  not  steal,”  by  Joshua  pun- 
ishing the  theft  of  Acham,  after  the  capture  of 
Jericho,  &c.  Statues  of  St.  Philippe  and  St. 
Louis  are  placed  to  the  right  and  left  of  this 
magnificent  door-way.  The  niches  of  the  in- 
tercolumniations  on  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing, to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,  are  occu- 
pied by  statues  of  the  principal  saints  of  the 
Roman  Calendar,  executed  by  the  most  cele- 
brated artists.  This,  it  may  be  observed,  was 
truly  a work  of  emulation  among  the  sculptors 
of  France.  In  the  large  number  of  statues 
just  mentioned  no  instance  of  repetition  by  the 
same  hand  occurs  ; it  was  a great  occasion,  of 
which  advantage  was  taken  by  the  presiding 
spirit  of  the  French  nation  to  stimulate  and 
reward  the  arts. 

The  vestibule  of  entrance  displays  three 
splendid  bas-reliefs,  those  of  the  theological 
virtues,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  by  Guer- 
sent,  Lequien,  and  Brion. 

The  body  of  the  church  consists  of  a nave 
deriving  light  from  the  three  cupolas  previ- 
ously mentioned  ; the  entrance  is  by  an  inte- 


rior archway  at  the  extremity  of  which  arc,  on 
one  side,  a chapel  for  marriages,  and  on  the 
other,  a similar  reserved  space  for  baptisms. 
A miniature  Ionic  order  prevails  in  the  divi- 
sions occurring  in  the  nave,  which  comprises 
six  lateral  chapels,  three  on  either  hand  ; and 
the  six  semicircular  spaces  above  the  chapels 
are  filled  by  paintings  representing  the  life  of 
the  Magdalen.  Opposite  the  great  door-way, 
centrally  placed,  and  facing  the  spectator  on 
his  entrance,  is  the  high  altar. 

As  a whole,  the  interior  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Madeleine  is  remarkable  for  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  decorations  in  gold  and  marbles, 
sculptures,  and  paintings.  A balustrade  of 
white  marble  surmounts  the  various  interior 
constructions  and  adornments  resting  against 
the  external  walls.  The  roof  is  entirely  of 
iron  and  copper. 

The  object  of  the  designer  (l’auteur)  of 
this  great  composition  has  been  to  bring  under 
view  the  personages  and  events  that  have  most 
essentially  concurred  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  im- 
press conviction  that  its  influence  has  always 
tended  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
nations,  and  of  society.  The  vast  space  upon 
which  his  genius  has  been  exercised,  aided  by 
the  talent  of  more  than  fifty  of  the  most  able 
contemporary  artists,  exhibits  in  sculpture  and 
painting  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  her 
champions.  Upon  the  frontal  pediment,  and 
to  the  right  of  the  Saviour,  Mary  Magdalen  is 
seen  on  her  knees,  in  the  attitude  of  a re- 
pentant sinner  ; but  pardon  and  grace  having 
already  been  vouchsafed,  three  angels  extend 
below  the  clouds  upon  which  they  arc  borne 
a scroll,  with  the  divine  sentence  dilexit 
multuh.  Similar  expression  pervades  the 
decoration  with  which  the  edifice  abounds; 
a history,  indeed,  of  the  institution  and  pro- 
gress of  Christianity,  and  a personification  of 
its  chiefs,  the  heroes  of  the  crusades,  and  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  church.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  superb  mass  of  mural 
painting,  great  judgment  is  displayed.  On  the 
concave  recess  before  which  the  altar  is  placed, 
there  is  introduced,  with  surprising  effect,  a 
repetition  of  Christ  and  the  repentant  Mag- 
dalen, and  other  scriptural  personages,  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  a great  circle  around  the 
central  point,  where  are  celebrated  the  myste- 
ries of  religion. 

The  last  group  of  this  great  composition  is 
consecrated  to  Napoleon  ; the  emperor  is  re- 
ceiving his  crown  from  the  hands  of  Pope 
Pius  VII.  ; the  Bishop  of  Genes  holds  the 
concordat,  and  near  him  are  the  legate  Car- 
dinal Caprara,  and  Cardinal  Braschi. 

The  labours  of  the  designer  closed  at  this 
point.  Upon  a pedestal  he  has  inscribed  the 
year  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  which 
they  terminated,  together  with  his  name. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  LAW  OF  PATENTS. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine is  a letter  from  Benjamin  Cheverton, 
Esq.,  “ On  the  Velocity  of  Steamunder  different 
Pressures.”  The  writer  alludes  incidentally 
to  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Pilbrow,  and  is 
thereby  led  to  a consideration  of  the  Patent 
Laws.  The  following  sentences,  with  which  the 
letter  concludes,  are  well  worthy  of  attention : — 

“ The  fate  of  these  two  patent  inventions  of  Mr. 
Pilbrow  is  a sad  commentary  on  the  state  of  the 
patent  laws.  Did  they  but  admit,  as  might  easily 
be  imagined,  of  a twelve  months'  discusssion  and 
canvassing  of  the  merits  and  of  the  originality  of  in- 
ventions, prior  to  the  patents  passing  the  great  seal, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses  being  incurred, 
with  the  option  of  not  proceeding  beyond  the  first 
stage  of  a preliminary  specification — did  they  but 
afford  this  opportunity,  of  making  the  inventions 
known  to  capitalists,  and  securing  their  co-opera- 
tion without  risk  to  the  interests  of  the  inventors  ; 
and  also  of  ascertaining  the  nature,  of  the  inventions 
that  were  in  the  progress  of  being  patented,  without 
having,  as  now,  either  to  wait  till  they  are  specified 
at  the  hazard  of  being  anticipated  by  others,  or  to 
go  forward,  under  perhaps  reasonable  apprehensions 
of  having  been  already  forestalled — what  a world 
of  anxiety,  what  a ruiuous  expense,  what  a wreck- 
ing of  happiness  would  be  spared  to  a class  of  men, 
who,  to  say  the  least,  are  the  pioneers  of  society 
in  the  advancement  of  its  material  interests.  Give 
me  but  this  boon  at  a charge  of  five  or  ten  pounds, 
and  I would  not  care  for  the  present  heavy  expenses 
attending  patents — no,  not  even  if  they  were 
doubled.  Indeed,  much  may  be  said  against,  as 
well  as  in  favour  of,  making  patents  cheap.  The 
institutions  of  society,  generally,  have  their  birth 
and  their  continued  existence  only  in  a conflict  of 
adverse  interests  and  rights.  But  whilst  in  regard 
to  their  principles  they  must  of  necessity  come  into 
direct  and  palpable  collision,  it  is  all  the  more 
desirable  that  the  working  salient  points  should  be 
rounded  off,  and  that  the  crossing,  jostling,  and 
deflecting,  inevitable  to  diverse  and  independent 
courses,  should  be  effected  without  shock,  and  in 
a manner  as  smooth  and  as  noiseless  as  possible. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  in  order  to  effect  this  im- 
provement in  the  law  of  patents,  little  more  is  re- 
quired than  that  a preliminary  specification  of  the 
leading  points  of  the  invention  should  be  enrolled 
and  be  open  to  public  inspection — that  it  should  not 
be  substantially  departed  from  in  the  final  specifi- 
cation, without  risking  the  validity  of  the  patent — 
that  it  should  be  introduced,  much  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions,  except  as 
to  secrecy,  as  specifications  are  at  present,  I believe, 
occasionally  called  for  by  the  Attorney  General,  in 
cases  of  opposition — that  iff  case  the  patent  pass 
the  great  seal,  the  rights  of  the  patentee  should  date 
from  the  application  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  simultaneous  enrolment  of  the  preliminary 
specification,  which  surely  would  not  be  more  ano- 
malous than  retrospective  legislation — and  that  if, 
from  the  time  of  such  application,  the  patent  were 
not  sealed  within  a twelvemonth,  the  invention 
should  become  public  property  ; but  in  the  interim 
may  be  guarded  from  invasion,  by  application  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  injunctions,  &c.,  pending 
the  time  allowed  for  the  establishment  of  the 
patent.” 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  writer  of 
the  best  book  on  the  law  of  patents,  Mr.  God- 
son, a man  of  high  scientific  attainments  to 
hoot,  should  have  been  in  Parliament  for  years, 
and  yet  have  done  nothing  for  the  amend- 
ment" of  the  law  which  relates  to  property 
in  inventions  The  present  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. whose  office  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  law  of 
patents,  is  also  a man  deeply  versed  in  science, 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical;  surely  it  would  be 
an  easy  task  for  these  gentlemen  with  their  know- 
ledge and  influence,  to  frame  and  procure  the 
enactment  of  a statute  remedial  of  the  evils  with 
which  experience  must  have  made  them  so 
familiar.  The  time  of  the  Attorney  General 
is,  undoubtedly,  much  taken  up ; but  Mr. 
Godson,  we  venture  to  think,  could  find,  or 
make,  the  requisite  leisure  for  executing  such  a 
task,  were  he  called  upon.  It  is  useless  to 
throw  out  hints  of  improvement,  unless  they 
be  followed  up  by  some  attempts  to  induce 
those  who  have  power  to  bring  them  into 
operation.  Were  a meeting  to  be  called,  a 
document  to  be  prepared,  enumerating  the 
evils  of  the  present  law  and  suggesting  the 
remedies,  and  were  that  document  to  be  pre- 
sented by  a deputation  to  both  or  either  of  the 
learned  gentlemen  we  have  named,  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  they  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  of  benefit- 
ing their  fellow-citizens,  and  doing  honour  to 
themselves. 


ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE  RECORDED  IN  SCRIP- 
TURE. 

When  the  Israelites  departed  from  Egypt  and 
came  to  Mount  Sinai,  Moses  was  there  instructed 
by  the  Almighty  to  make  a tabernacle.  As  the 
people  had  yet  to  wander  many  years  before  they 
were  to  settle  in  one  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
tabernacle  would  have  to  be  contructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  easily  transported  wheresoever  they 
went,  and  to  be  composed  of  materials  best  suited 
to  that  end.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  planned  in  a 
manner  to  combine  magnificence  of  decoration 
with  simplicity  of  construction.  The  scriptural 
account  and  that  of  Josephus  are  exceedingly  mi- 
nute, though  some  passages  are  involved  in  great 
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and  loose  manner  and  enclosed  the  whole  space, 
and  seemed  not  at  all  unlike  to  a wall  about  it.” 
(Jos.  Antiq.  B.  iii.  Ch.  vi.  s.  2.)  In  the  middle  of 
the  court  Moses  reared  the  tabernacle  itself,  the 
materials  for  which  were  more  costly  than  those 
employed  in  the  court.  It  was  30  cubits  long,  and 
10  wide,  and  twice  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
court,  being  10  cubits  high.  The  enclosure  of  this 
sanctuary  was  formed  of  shittim  wood,  “ coupled 
together,”  haring  silver  tenons  and  rings  of  gold, 
through  which  passed  bars  overlaid  with  gold ; the 
boards  also  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  both 
within  and  without.  Each  “ board,”  as  the  scrip- 
ture version  gives  it,  or  “ pillar,”  according  to 
Josephus,  had  “ two  tenons  belonging  to  them, 
inserted  into  their  bases,  and  these  were  of  silver, 
in  each  of  which  bases  there  was  a socket  to  receive 
the  tenon  ; now  all  these  tenons  aud  sockets  accu- 
rately fitted  one  another,  insomuch  that  the  joints 
were  invisible,  and  both  seemed  to  be  one  entire 
and  united  wall.”  “ As  for  the  inside,  Moses 
parted  its  length  into  three  partitions.  At  the 
distance  of  two  cubits  from  the  most  secret  end 
Moses  planted  four  pillars,  each  a small  matter 
distant  from  his  fellow.  Now  the  whole  temple 
was  called  the  Holy  Place,  but  that  part  which  was 
within  the  four  pillars,  and  to  which  none  were 
admitted,  was  called  the  Holy  of  Holies.”  (B.  iii. 
C.  6,  4.)  The  walls  of  the  tabernacle  were  hung 
with  “curtains  (or  veils,  Jos.  Antiq.)  of  fine 
twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet  ” 
(in  fact  embroidered),  over  these  again  were  curtains 
to  protect  them  and  the  tabernacle,  made  of 
“ goat’s  hair.”  (Exod.  xxxvi.  14.)  And  two  other 
sets  of  coverings  yet  were  made,  “ which  afforded 
protection  to  those  that  were  woven,  both  in  hot 
weather  and  when  it  rained.”  (Jos.  Antiq.)  Ac- 
cording to  Moses  one  of  these  coverings  was  of 
rams’  skin  dyed  red,  and  the  outer  one  of  badgers' 
skins.  (Exod.  xxxvi.  19.)  This  temporary  holy 
place  was  the  prototype  of  that  more  substantial  and 
gorgeous  temple  which  was  built  by  Solomon — in 
form  and  general  arrangement  they  were  very  much 
alike.  The  tabernacle,  considering  that  it  was  a 
moveable  building,  appears  to  have  been  very 
splendid,  and  to  have  displayed  great  skill  in  the 
contrivance  and  workmanship  ; honourable  mention 
is  made  by  Moses  of  the  “ architects,”  as  they  are 
called  by  Josephus,  who  were  set  over  the  work, 
Bezaleel  (the  grandson  of  Hur  and  Miriam,  sister 
of  Moses  and  Aaron)  aud  Aholiab,  men  “ filled 
with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  in  understanding, 
and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workman- 
ship.” (Exod.  xxxi.  3.)  The  value  of  the  mate- 
rials we  can  account  for  when  we  recollect  that 
when  the  Israelites  departed  out  of  the  land 
of  bondage,  “ the  women  borrowed  of  the 
Egyptians  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,  and 
raiment,”  and  that  “ they  spoiled  the  Egyptians.” 
(Exod.  xii.  35,  36.)  Moses  built  an  altar  on  the 
occasion  of  the  defeat  of  Amalek  (Exod.  xvii.  15.), 
and  probably  he  erected  others  in  the  different  halt- 
ing-places of  the  Israelites.  In  the  24th  chapter  of 
Exodus  it  is  recorded  that  he  “ builded  an  altar 
under  the  hill  (Sinai)  and  twelve  pillars,  according 
to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.”  (v.  4.)  It  is  sup- 
posed, and  not  unreasonably,  that  these  twelve 
stones  were  disposed  in  the  form  of  a circle,  as  it  is 
maintained  that  the  erection  of  the  same  number  by 
Joshua  at  Gilgal,  bears  out  this  opinion,  Gal,  in 
Hebrew,  signifying  a wheel  or  cirele,  hence  the 
name  Gal- gal,  or  Gil -gal,  because  there  “ the  re- 
proach of  Egypt  ” was  “ rolled  away.”  (Joshua 
v.  9.)  The  Druidical  temples  were  in  the  form  of 
circles.  The  seven  altars  which  Balak  erected  by 
Balaam  s direction  at  three  several  times  in  different 
high  places,  had  reference  to  the  worship  of  Baal, 
under  whichname  several  deities  were  comprehended. 
The  Israelites  received  a Divine  command  to  destroy 
the  idolatrous  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  and  from 
the  means  used  to  effect  that  purpose,  they  must 
have  consisted  chiefly  of  wood ; thus  Jericho, 
(Joshua,  vi.  24),  Ai,  (ch.  viii.  28),  and  Hazor, 
(ch.  xi.  II),  were  burnt  with  fire,  whilst  the  altars 
were  to  be  thrown  down  and  their  pillars  were  to  be 
broken,  because  they  were  of  stone.  Connected 
with  the  fall  of  Jericho  are  some  incidents  to  which 
we  will  allude  briefly  ; Joshua’s  spies,  we  are  told, 
(ch.  ii.  1),  came  to  Rahab’s  house  and  lodged  there  ; 
now,  Josephus  expressly  calls  her  an  inn-keeper, 
(B.  v.  c.  1,  s.  2),  and  this  opinion  was  held  by  most 
of  the  Rabbis;  we  are  also  told  that  when  the  king 
of  Jericho  received  intimation  that  spies  were  in 
his  city,  he  sent  to  Rahab  to  require  them,  but  she 
had  hid  them  under  some  stalks  of  flax  which  were 
laid  to  dry  on  the  top  of  her  house.  The  houses 
of  most  countries  in  the  East  are  flat  or  terraced, 
with  parapets  or  “ battlements”  round  them,  a 
precaution  which  was  made  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  Mosaic  regulations.  (Deut.  xxii.  8.)  When  the 
walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  at  the  sound  of  the  priests’ 
trumpets,  Joshua  imprecated  a terrible  curse  on  the 
head  of  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
city  (Joshua  vi.  26),  and  the  curse  and  the  pre- 
diction were  fulfilled  when  Hiel  attempted  to  re- 
build Jericho.  (See  I King's  xvi.  34.)  At  the  pre-  i 


sent  time  it  is  almost  entirely  deserted,  having  but 
thirty  or  forty  small  mean  houses  in  it,  which  are 
inhabited  by  some  wretched  Moors  or  Arabs.  The 
once  fertile  plain  of  Jericho  produces  scarcely  any 
thing  more  than  a few  wild  trees,  in  the  place  of  the 
number  of  palm-trees,  from  which  it  was  called 
“ the  city  of  Palm-trees  ” (Deut,  xxxiv.  3)  ; whilst 
the  celebrated  balsam  which  grew  near  Jericho  only 
has  entirely  disappeared.  This  precious  drug  was 
sold  for  double  its  weight  in  silver,  and  Justin 
ascribes  the  wealth  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  its  pos- 
session. We  must  not  omit  to  take  notice  of  the 
memorial  set  up  by  Joshua,  when  the  Ark,  resting 
iu  the  midst  of  Jordan,  the  people  passed  between 
its  waves  piled  up  as  walls  on  either  hand,  after  the 
manner  of  their  passage  through  the  Red  Sea; 
twelve  stones,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes, 
were  set  up  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  “ to  be  memo- 
rial unto  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever.”  (Joshua 
iv.  7.)  The  continuator  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 
(probably  Samuel)  observes,  “ and  they  are  there 
unto  this  day  ” (v.  9),  and  Eusebius  and  other 
writers  mention  that  they  were  to  be  seen  for  many 
centuries.  Joshua  also,  in  imitation  of  the  example 
of  Moses,  set  up  twelve  stones,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  tribes  taken  from  the  bed  of  the 
Jordan,  and  pitched  them  at  Gilgal,  forty  years 
after  the  departure  from  Egypt.  Here  the  passover 
was  kept  (ch.  v.  10),  and  Gilgal  was  for  many 
years  after  a rendezvous  for  the  Israelites.  In 
imitation  of  Moses  and  Joshua  we  find  Elijah  build- 
ing an  altar  with  twelve  stones.  (1  King’s  xviii.  31.) 
After  Canaan  had  been  allotted  to  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  the  portion  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  and  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manassah,  were  given  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,  the  last-mentioned  tribes  went  over  the 
river  to  take  possession  of  their  lands,  when  a 
serious  quarrel  had  nearly  arisen  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  the  Israelites.  The  two  tribes  and"  a 
half  erected  an  altar  at  the  place  of  the  miraculous 
passage,  as  Josephus  says,  “fora  monument  to 
posterity  and  a sign  of  their  relation  to  those  that 
should  inhabit  the  other  side.  But  when  those  on 
the  other  side  heard  that  those  who  had  been  dis- 
missed had  built  an  altar,  but  did  not  hear  with  what 
intention  they  built  it,  but  supposed  it  to  be  by  way 
of  innovation  and  for  the  introduction  of  strange  gods, 
they  did  not  incline  to  disbelieve  it  ” (Jos.  Ant.  B.  v. 
c.l , s.  26),  “ and  the  whole  congregation  of  thechildren 
of  Israel  gathered  themselves  together  at  Shiloh  to  go 
up  to  war  against  them.”  (Joshua  xxiv.  12.) 
Their  wrath  was  appeased  by  the  supposed  offenders 
making  a declaration  that  they  did  not  intend  to  es- 
tablish a separate  worship,  but  that  they  had  set  up 
the  altar  as  a testimony  to  after  generations  that  they 
had  not  deserted  the  worship  of  their  forefathers,  of 
which  they  feared  to  be  accused  by  those  who  lived 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  name  of  this 
altar,  which  is  described  (verse  10)  “ as  a great 
altar  to  see  to,”  was  “ Ed,  a witness  that  the  Lord 
is  God.”  (Verse  34.)  Joshua  raised  several  altars, 
amongothers,  one  in  Mount  Ebal(cl).  viii.  30),  which 
was  accompanied  by  great  solemnities  before  all  Is- 
rael, in  the  presence  of  the  ark,  half  the  people 
standing  on  Mount  Ebal,and  the  other  half  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  (Verse  33.)  The  altar  is  described  to  be 
of  “ whole  stones,”  according  to  the  command  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxvii.  5),  “ over  which  no  man 
hath  lift  up  any  iron  ; ” and  upon  the  stones  which 
were  plaistered  with  plaister  (see  Deut.  xxvii.  4) 
Joshua  “ wrote  a copy  of  the  law  of  Moses.” 
(\  erse  32.)  These  stones  w ere  set  up  in  obedience 
to  the  injunctions  given  by  Moses.  (Deut.  xxvii.  2, 
4,  5.)  Just  before  he  died,  to  make  a deep  impres- 
sion on  their  wavering  minds,  Joshua  assembled  the 
people  at  Shechem,  and  after  an  earnest  appeal  to 
them  that  they  would  not  forsake  the  true  worship 
tor  that  of  false  gods,  to  which  he  foresaw  their 
secret  inclinations  prompted  them,  he  made  a cove- 
nant with  them,  and  wrote  his  “ words  in  the  book 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  took  a great  stone,  and  set 
it  up  there  under  an  oak,  that  was  by  the  sanctuary 
of  theLord.  (Ch.  xxiv.  26.)  And  Joshua  said  unto  all 
the  people,  behold,  this  stone  shall  be  a witness 
unto  us,  for  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord 
which  he  spake  unto  us ; it  shall  be  therefore  a 
witness  unto  you,  lest  ye  deny  your  God.”  (Verse 
27.)  In  the  29th  verse  Joshua’s  death  is  recorded. 
The  Jews  supposed  that  the  image  of  the  sun  was 
represented  on  his  tomb,  as  a remembrance  of  the 
miracle  of  the  sun  standing  still.  Eusebius  says 
that  the  tomb  was  existing  in  his  time.  (He 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.) 

The  fears  and  presages  of  Joshua  were  soon  re- 
alized, for  in  a very  short  time  after  his  death, 
(B.C.  1427)  the  sacred  history  tells  us  that  the 
children  of  Israel  “ forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers  aud  followed  other  gods,  of  the  gods  of  the 
people  that  were  round  about  them,  and  bowed 
themselves  unto  them  ” (Judges  ii.  12)  ; “and they 
forsook  the  Lord,  aud  served  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  ” 
(verse  13),  the  sun  aud  moon.  They  were  there- 
fore given  over  to  the  tyranny  and  dominion  of  the 
neighbouring  princes,  from  which  they  were  from 
time  to  time  freed  by  deliverers  raised  up  for  that 


purpose.  The  circumstance  which  roused  the  Is- 
laelites  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Midianites,  was 
Gideon’s  overthrowing  the  altar  of  Baal  by  divine 
command  (Judges  vi.  25),  and  cutting  down  the 
grove,  for  which  act  he  obtained  the  name  of  Je- 
rubbaal.  (Verse  32.)  This  indignity  to  their  god 
incensed  the  Midianites,  who  demanded  that  Gideon 
should  be  given  up  to  satisfy  their  vengeance  ; this 
being  denied,  they  prepared  to  war,  but  were  sig- 
nally defeated  by  300  men  of  Israel,  chosen  from 
their  manner  of  drinking  water.  (Ch.  vii.  7.)  Gideon 
created  an  altar  at  Oprah,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mandof  theLord,  who  appeared  to  him.  (Ch.  vi.  24.) 
In  gratitude  for  his  services,  the  men  of  Israel  of- 
ferred  to  make  the  supreme  government  (by  which 
we  may,  I think,  understand  that  he  was  to  have 
the  title  of  kiug)  hereditary  in  his  family  ; but  this 
was  refused  by  him.  (Ch.viii.  23.)  After  his  death, 
his  natural  son,  Abimelech  was  made  king  by  the 
men  of  Shechem,  “ by  the  plain  of  the  pillar  that 
was  in  Shechem.”  (Ch.ix.  5.)  The  pillar  here  alluded 
to i is  that  which  was  set  up  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv. 
26)  with  such  solemn  observance,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  ; and  the  plain  of  Sichem,  or  Morch, 
was  also  memorable  for  the  great  oak,  near  which 
Abraham  built  his  first  altar  (Gen.  xiii.  7),  under 
which  Jacob  hid  the  strange  gods  (Gen.  xxxv.  4), 
and  where  Deborah,  Rebekali’s  nurse,  was  buried. 
(Verse  8.)  g.  R.  F. 

The  accompanying  engravings  of  the  Rud- 
ston  Monolith  and  Stonehenge,  properly  be- 
to  the  “ Lecture  on  Architecture  and  An- 
tiquities,” given  in  Number  24  ; and  upon  re- 
ference will  be  found  appropriate  illustrations 
of  the  Druidical  temple,  and  of  the  single  or 
isolated  pillar  of  stone,  which  served  in  the 
oldest  time  for  various  purposes  of  memorial, 
and,  probably,  also  of  religious  rite. 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

COURT  OF  THE  VICE-CHANCELLOR  OF  ENGLAND. 

Saturday,  July  15. 

Bawden  v.  Pepper. 

Friendly  Societies  Act — Altering  Rules. 

The  plaintiffs  claimed  to  be  annuitants  according 
to  the  provisions  of  a friendly  society  called  the 
South  Moulton  Society,  and  had  instituted  the 
present  suit  against  the  officers  of  the  society,  pray- 
ing a declaration  of  the  Court  that  they  were  entitled 
to  annuities  of  301.  each,  and  that  an  alteration  of 
the  12th  rule  of  the  society,  reducing  the  amount  of 
the  annuities,  was  contrary  to  law.  By  one  of  the 
rules  it  was  declared  that  no  member  of  the  society, 
when  they  should  become  annuitants,  should  take 
share  and  share  alike  of  such  quarterly  payments 
as  should  become  due  from  the  permanent  funds 
of  the  society  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  from 
the  commencement  of  the  society,  and  that  the 
principal  fund,  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years, 
should  not  be  reduced  unless  any  member  should 
happen  to  die  within  the  first  two  years  from  the 
time  of  becoming  an  annuitant,  and  no  annuity 
should  exceed  the  sum  of  30/.,  unless  directed  by  a 
majority  of  four-fifths  of  the  members  at  a general 
meeting.  The  original  rules  had  undergone  con- 
siderable alterations,  and  received  many  additions 
since  the  foundation  of  the  society,  particularly  by 
a revision  which  took  place  in  1820,  when  a rule 
was  passed,  declaring,  that  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years  from  1817,  all  the  interest  of  the 
permanent  fund  of  the  society  and  all  quarterly 
payments  should  be  divided  quarterly  by  way  of 
annuity  among  such  members  as  should  be  entitled 
to  a certificate  of  qualification  from  the  president 
and  stewards,  in  equal  shares.  But,  although  the 
members  might  become  entitled,  no  payment 
was  to  be  actually  made  except  on  the  day  after  the 
general  meeting,  and  no  share  was  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  30/.  in  any  one  year,  unless  it  should  be 
otherwise  determined  by  a majority  of  four-fifths 
of  the  members  present  at  a general  meeting.  The 
last  of  this  set  of  rules  declared,  “ that  the  rules, 
orders,  and  regulations,  or  any  or  either  of  them, 
shall  not  be  altered,  neither  shall  any  new  ones  be 
introduced,  except  with  the  approbation  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  present  at  a general  meet- 
ing, and  then  only  pursuant  to  the  10th  George  IV., 
c.  56,  sec.  9.  And  the  person  or  persons  wishing 
to  alter  or  introduce  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation, 
shall,  at  a previous  general  meeting,  make  known 
his,  her,  or  their  wish,  and  set  forth  in  writing  the 
particular  alteration  or  alterations,  which  he,  she, 
or  they  contemplate ; and  that  after  the  members 
at  such  meeting  have  decided  on  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  such  proposed  alteration  or  alterations, 
no  member  or  members  shall  afterwards  introduce 
or  propose  the  same  point  again,  neither  shall  the 
same  be  again  entertained  by  the  society.”  The 
9th  section  of  the  statute  of  George  IV.,  to  which 
this  rule  referred,  enacted  that  no  rule  should  be 
altered,  rescinded,  or  repealed,  unless  at  a general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  society,  convened 
by  public  notice,  signed  by  the  secretary  or  presi- 
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dent  or  other  principal  officer  or  clerk  of  the  society, 
in  pursuance  of  a requisition  for  that  purpose,  by 
seven  or  more  of  the  members  of  such  society, 
which  requisition  and  notice  were  required  to  be 
publicly  read  at  the  two  usual  meetings  of  such 
society,  to  be  held  next  before  such  general  meetings, 
for  the  purpose  of  such  alteration  or  repeal,  unless 
a committee  shall  have  been  duly  authorized 
and  nominated  for  the  purpose  at  a public  meeting, 
and  unless  such  alteration  or  repeal  should  be  made 
with  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  society  then  present. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  1838,  a requisition  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Tepper,  the  secretary,  signed  by 
twenty  of  the  members,  requesting  him  to  issue  a 
public  notice  to  convene  a general  meeting  on  the 
18th  of  July  following,  for  the  purpose  of  altering, 
rescinding,  or  repealing  such  of  the  rules  as  fixed 
the  maximum  share  of  each  member  becoming  an 
annuitant  at  the  sum  of  30 1.,  and  substituting  such 
new  rule  or  alteration  in  existing  rules  as  might  be 
necessary  for  fixing  the  maximum  share  of  each 
annuitant  at  ’ll.,  or  at  such  other  yearly  sum  as 
three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  society  present 
at  the  meeting  should  concur  in  and  approve, 

, instead  of  the  yearly  sum  of  30/.  This  requisition 
was  duly  followed  by  a notice  from  the  secretary, 
and  the  meeting  which  took  place  in  consequence 
finally  passed  a resolution,  by  a majority  of  143  to 
30,  reducing  the  amount  of  annuities  to  10/.  The 
officers  of  the  society,  acting  upon  this  resolution, 
had  refused  to  any  annuitant  more  than  10/.  per 
annum,  and  hence  arose  the  present  suit. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  every  thing  which  had  been  done  was  proper, 
except  upon  the  disputed  question  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  28th  rule  and  the  9th  section  of  the 
statute,  if  the  requisition  had  stated  that  a meeting 
would  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
rules  of  the  society  which  fixed  the  maximum  share 
of  each  annuitant  at  30/.,  and  as  introducing  the 
alteration,  voting  it  at  71.  or  10/.  or  any  other  thing 
definite,  he  should  have  considered  there  had  been 
a compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  2Sth  rule. 
But  it  did  not  appear  when  the  party  gave  notice 
of  the  alteration  that  he  had  determined  in  his  own 
mind  what  it  should  be.  The  thing  intended  was 
that  the  parties  who  were  to  compose  the  general 
meeting,  and  discuss  the  alteration,  should  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  beforehand,  by  means  of  a 
statement  in  writing  given  at  a previous  general 
meeting,  what  the  thing  was  they  would  have  to 
discuss.  Therefore  the  matter  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered,  and  the  resolution  was  wrong. 


THE  OLD  CHURCH,  LEAMINGTON. 

We  wore  astonished  the  other  day  on  look- 
ing into  the  enclosure  of  works,  to  which  we 
were  attracted  by  the  numerous  scaffold  poles, 
to  sec  so  truly  noble  a spirit  displayed  in  the 
execution  of  the  restoration,  or,  rather  we 
should  term  it,  the  re-edification  of  this  church  ; 
stone  inside  and  out,  pillars  elaborately 
clustered,  windows  liberally  moulded  and  en- 

Iriched  with  tracery,  und  all  on  a scale  of  extent 
betokening1  a purpose  of  unusual  munificence 
in  the  projector.  We  understand  it  is  due  to 
I the  reverend  incumbent,  Mr.  Craig1,  that  Lea- 
mington enjoys  so  much  of  promise  ; the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  stone  employed  is  a grey, 
though  somewhat  of  a soft  quality,  from  ltlms- 
cote,  or  Edmundscote,  near  Leamington,  but 
the  four  noble  pillars  of  the  “Evangelists” 
are  of  a lime-stone  of  very  fine  texture;  Caen 
stone,  however,  is  there  also  to  salute  our  eves 
with  its  well-known  beauty  and  excellence. 
"We  are  told,  but  know  not  if  correctly,  that  it 
I is  intended  to  surmount  the  church  with  aspire 
in  emulation  of  the  glorious  St.  Michael’s,  of 
I Coventry.  The  old  church  is  in  use  while 
I these  extensive  operations  are  in  progress  sur- 
I rounding  it.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Leamington, 
I was,  we  understand,  the  architect  first  em- 
I ployed,  but  Mr.  Mitchell  is  now  associated 
I with  the  reverend  patron  in  carrying  out  the 
I works  in  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  formu- 
I laries  of  the  Camden  Society. 


The  Greenwich  Pier. — The  lawsuit  between 
I the  stone  pier  company  and  Messrs.  Grissell  and 
I Peto,  tbe  contractors,  has  been  stayed  by  proceed- 
I ings  in  Chancery.  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Co.  have 
I obtained  an  injunction,  the  case  has  been  referred 

I to  eminent  counsel,  and  an  amicable  arrangement 

I entered  into,  for  both  parties  to  bear  an  equal  pro- 
I portion  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  putting  the 
I permanent  pier  into  really  substantial  condition.  It 
I is  stated  that  to  do  so  at  least  17,000/.  must  be  ex- 
1 pended.  The  pier  company  are  driving  a number 
I of  piles  close  to  and  alongside  the  watermens’  float- 
I i:ig  pier,  and  are  determined  to  drive  them  away 
I from  their  position. 


METHOD  FOR  DRAWING  AN  ENLARGED 
OR  DIMINISHED  CORNICE,  &c. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — I have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  courtesy  and  liberal  feeling  with  which  you  re- 
ceived our  communication  of  the  8th,  and  entered 
into  the  views  of  our  association.  I am  also  glad 
to  find  that  our  endeavours  meet  your  approba- 
tion. 

In  accordance  with  the  proposal  then  made,  I 
have  got  out,  with  the  hope  of  its  being  useful  to 
your  readers,  a method,  comprised  in  a couple  of 
diagrams,  with  explanation  for  drawing  an  enlarged 
or  a diminished  copy  of  any  given  cornice  or  other 
assemblage  of  mouldings,  preserving  strictly  the 
proportions  of  the  original.  The  method  of  finding 

1 Fig.  1. 


Figs.  1 and  2 exemplify  one  and  the  same  method, 
the  former  being  an  example  of  its  application  to 
the  diminishing,  and  the  latter  to  the  increasing  of 
cornices. 

Fig.  1.  A B is  the  projection,  and  B C the  height 
of  the  given  cornice.  Upon  these  lines,  as  bases, 
equilateral  triangles  ABE  and  BCD  are  erected ; 
the  projectures  of  the  various  members  being  pro- 
duced down  to  the  base  of  the  former,  and  their 
heights  out  to  that  of  the  latter ; such  divisions  of 
heights  and  projection  being  also  continued,  radiating 
towards  their  respective  apices.  To  obtain  any 
smaller  cornice  of  the  same  proportions,  it  is  only 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  set  off  D F and  D G 
each  equal  to  the  required  height;  when,  F G, 
drawn  parallel  to  C B,  will  be  the  line  of  heights  : 
then  by  drawing  G H parallel  to  D A,  and  II  I 
parallel  to  A E,  the  situation  for  obtaining  the 
line  of  projectures  I K,  parallel  to  B A,  will  be 
found.  [demonstration. 

CB  D being  an  equilateral  triangle, 
the  sides  C B and  B D are  equal ; and  therefore 
B C and  B D bear  an  equal  proportion  to  BA  : 
consequently  the  two  sides  A B and  B D of  the 
triangle  A D B are  to  each  other  as  the  projection 
of  the  comice  is  to  its  height. 


the  positions  of  points  of  irregular  division  upon 
one  right  line,  in  proportion  to  corresponding  divi- 
sions on  another  longer  or  shorter  line,  is  already 
well  enough  known  to  those  acquainted  with 
geometry ; the  part  of  the  scheme  that  I claim  ns 
original,  and  which  appeared  a desideratum,  is  that 
which  gives  the  proportions  that  the  heights  and 
projections  relatively  bear  to  each  other.  I have 
made  the  height  and  projection  alike  in  the  given 
cornice;  and  made  the  diminished  one  half  the  size, 
and  the  enlarged  one  just  a half  larger  than  the 
original,  for  the  purpose  that  the  correctness  of  the 
scheme  may  the  more  readily  appear. 

I remain,  Sir,  very  obediently  yours, 

James  Wyi.son,  Hon.  Sec., B.A.A.D. 

28,  Southampton-street,  Strand, 

22nd  July,  1843. 


Then,  since  G H is  parallel  to  D A, 
and  the  right  line  A B cuts  both,  the  angles  DAB 
and  G II  B are  equal ; and,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  angles  A D B and  H G B are  also  equal : then 
the  angle  A B D is  common  to  both  the  triangles 
A D B and  H G B.  Hence  the  angles  in  the  tri- 
angle A D B being  respectively  equal  to  the  corre- 
sponding ones  in  H G B,  the  sides  in  eech  are  in 
proportion  to  those  in  the  other:  whereto: e 

B G is  to  B II  as  B D is  to  B A,  and  G D and 
H A are  in  the  same  proportions.  Consequently 
G F being  equal  to  G D, 

because  they  are  two  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
and  A H equal  to  K /, 

because  the  opposite  sides  of  parallelograms  arc 
equal — it  follows  that 

K I is  to  G Fas  A B is  to  B C.] 

Fig.  2.  In  this  the  process  is  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed for  Fig.  1.  The  triangles  are  enlarged  from 
ABandBC;  G H,  parallel  to  AD.  is  turned 
outward  instead  of  inward;  H I,  parallel  in  I!  A, 
upward  instead  of  downward;  and  the  radial  lines, 
shewing  the  heights  and  projectures  of  the  m embers, 
produced  in  a direction  ‘from  the  apices  of  the  tri- 
angles instead  of  towards  them. 
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^literature. 

Steam  Voyages  on  the  Seine , the  Moselle,  and 
the  Rhine;  with  Railroad  Visits  to  the  prin- 
cipal Cities  of  Belgium,  8,-c.,  $c.  By  Mi- 
o ha kl  J.  Quin,  Esq.—  London  : Henry 
Colburn,  Great  Marlborough-street. 

This  work  presents  a notable  contrast  to 
the  publication  of  Victor  Hugo,  of  which  we 
last  week  gave  the  reader  some  account.  The 
book  of  the  French  author  is  distinguished  by 
three  characteristics  : a sense  of  the  beautiful 
in  architecture,  manifested  alike  by  an  enthu- 
siastic appreciation  of  form,  and  a sagacious 
perception  of  causes,  moral  as  well  as  physical, 
rarely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed  ; a passion, 
as  in  a poet  was  to  be  expected,  for  legends  of 
the  olden  time,  to  the  grandeur,  terror,  and 
pathos  of  which  he  lends  new  torce  ; and  lastly, 
a certain  self-glorifying,  mocking  spirit  per- 
vading the  whole  book,  and  often  provoking 
the  reader  to  fling  it  aside  in  disgust.  1 he 
work  of  Mr.  Quin,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
none  of  these  qualities  ; from  first  to  last  it  is 
chatty,  lively,  entertaining,  but  never  poetical 
nor  profound.  He  sees  castles,  bills,  rivers, 
rocks,  forests,  plains,  all  appealing  as  forcibly 
to  the  imagination  and  the  senses  as  the  scenes 
visited  by  the  impassioned  Frenchman;  he 
gives,  moreover,  an  idea  of  them  quite  as  cor- 
rect, though  not  quite  so  suggestive ; but  he 
manages  to  do  this  without  throwing  lus  lead- 
ers into  transports  of  enthusiasm  or  agonies  of 
distress.  There  is,  in  fact,  a difference  between 
the  two  books  as  marked,  and  by  similar  dis- 
tinctions marked,  as  there  is  between  the 
calm  self-possession  and  subdued  cheerfulness 
of  an  English  gentleman  and  the  declamatory 
style,  all  gesture,  grimace,  volubility,  and 
passion  of  the  representative  of  “ Young 
France.”  . . 

Mr.  Quin  seems  to  have  made  a point  ot 
noting  down  every  thing  that  struck  his  fancy, 
without,  however,  troubling  himself  with  details, 

or  seeking  to  describe  minutely.  The  sub- 
jects, therefore,  that  would  more  particularly 
interest  the  readers  of  this  journal,  are  treated 
in  a light  and  superficial  manner.  Every 
thing,  nevertheless,  that  deserves  commemora- 
tion* is  noticed,  and  as  a supplement  to  the 
guide-books,  the  work,  especially  as  the  author 
everywhere  exhibits  a correct  and  refined  taste, 
may  be  relied  on. 

From  the  passages  which  we  had  noted  tor 
extraction,  we  select  the  following  : 

CAST-IKON  TOWER  AT  ROUEN. 

“ It  may  be  remembered  that  a few  years  ago, 
a great  part  of  the  principal  tower  of  the  cathedral 
was  struck  down  by  the  electric  fluid  during  a tre- 
mendous storm.  The  damage  has  been  since  re- 
paired in  a most  extraordinary  manner— a manner 
peculiarly  French.  An  imitation  of  the  former 
summit,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  light  and 
airy  appearance  in  consequence  of  its  being  pierced 
through  in  every  possible  direction,  has  been  framed 
in  cast-iron  ; and  this  awful  pile  has  been  planted 
on  that  portion  of  the  old  tower  which  survived  the 
tempest.  I say  awful,  because  it  is  calculated  to 
attract  the  lightning  so  powerfully  when  the  storm 
shall  again  collect  its  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rouen  ; and  should  vibration  take  place,  and  the 
mass  tumble,  as  it  seems  always  threatening  to  do, 
the  devastation  it  must  produce  would  be  terrific. 
The  difference  of  its  colour  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  tower,  and  from  that  of  the  sacred  edifice  in 
general,  is  a deformity  which  no  lapse  of  time  can 
remedy.” 

CHAPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW,  COBERN. 

“ The  ruins  upon  the  height  behind  the  little 
town  of  Cobern  may  be  justly  said  to  wear  an  air 
of  peculiar  grandeur.  They  consist  principally  ot 
two  castles,  surrounded  by  massive  walls  of  cut 
stone,  according  to  the  modern  usage.  Within  the 
enclosure  of  the  upper  castle  stands  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  chapels  in  Europe,  dedicated  in 
honour  of  the  apostle  St.  Matthew.  It  has  been 
lately  restored  by  a skilful  architect,  and  is  well 
worth  examination.  The  best  account  I could  find 
of  this  edifice  represents  it  as  constructed  in  the 
oriental  style  of  which  very  few  examples  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Rhenish  countries,  and  only  one  or  two 
in  Italy.  It  is  in  the  form  of  the  baptistery  of 
Constantine,  near  the  church  of  St.  John  Latern, 
in  Rome,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  model  of  it  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  over  from  Palestine  by  the  Burggraf 
Henri  d’Issenbeurg,  a near  relative  of  Gerlach  the 
younger,  lord  of  Cobern,  who  described  himself  in 
all  his  acts  as  “ Cruce  Signatus.”  It  is  a hexagon 
of  five-and-twenty  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  middle  of 
which  a second  hexagon  is  elevated,  terminating  in 
a cupola  of  ten  feet  in  diameter ; the  cupola  is 


lighted  by  six  windows,  and  sustained  by  six 
columns,  each  of  which  rests  upon  clusters  of  four 
small  pillars,  united  by  arches.  The  windows  re- 
semble the  ace  of  clubs  in  shape.  The  exact  date 
of  the  construction  of  this  very  graceful  building 
is  unknown  ; it  is  well  ascertained,  however,  that  a 
perpetual  lamp,  established  by  the  Archbishop 
Boemond,  was  burning  in  it  in  the  year  1360. 

“ The  imposing  beauty  of  this  celebrated  chapel, 
and  its  position  upon  a steep  rock,  had  preserved  it 
from  injury,  until  the  period  of  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  by  the  allied  armies  in  1814,  when  some 
volunteer  chasseurs,  placed  for  observation  in  the 
town,  entered  the  chapel  in  a state  of  intoxication, 
and  broke  one  of  the  most  elegant  sculptures  by 
which  the  altar  was  adorned.  A holy  hermit  who 
lived  near  it  collected  the  fragments,  and  took  care 
of  them  while  he  lived.  Their  subsequent  fate  is 
unknown.  The  people  of  the  country  call  this  edi- 
fice the  Church  of  the  Knights  Templar,  very 
probably  because,  after  the  abolition  of  the  order, 
several  of  its  members  resided  at  Altenberg  for 
some  years.  It  was  the  principal  station  of  the 
great  pilgrimage  which  used  to  take  place  every 
year  upon  the  festival  of  St.  Matthew,  and  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Coblenz  formerly  extended  along 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  as  far  as  Treves.  The 
character  of  the  country  near  Cobern,  and  the 
fashion  of  the  houses,  give  it  very  much  of  a Swiss 
aspect.” 


above  the  bridge,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
chain  of  other  boats.  When  the  bridge  is  let  loose 
on  one  bank,  the  force  of  the  current  acting  on  the 
chain  of  boats  gives  to  the  bridge  an  impetus 
which  swings  it  to  the  opposite  side,  describing  a 
semicircle  of  which  the  anchored  boat  is  the  centre. 
Men  with  grappling  hooks  are  in  attendance  to 
draw  the  bridge  with  its  burden  to  the  land,  when 
the  horses,  which  had  been  separated  from  the  car- 
riage, are  put  to  and  resume  their  journey.” 

An  advertisement,  prefixed  to  the  narrative, 
informs  us  that  the  writer,  while  revising  the 
proof-sheets,  “ became  seriously  ill,  and  died 
at  Boulogne,  where  he  had  for  some  time  been 
residing  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  ’ Judg- 
ing from  the  work  before  us,  we  cannot  but 
say  that  the  literature  of  this  country  has  sus- 
tained a loss.  Mr.  Quin  was  evidently  a man 
of  an  elegant  and  accomplished  mind  ; well 
acquainted  with  books,  not  unfamiliar  with 
men,  and  animated  by  a sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  truth,  and  advance  the  good 
of  society. 

The  Rhine,  translated  from  the  French  of 
Victor  Hugo. — D.  M.  Aird,  Tavistock- 
street,  Covent-garden. 

( Continued  from  No.  24.) 


PRECAUTIONS  AS  TO  INTERMENTS  AT  FRANK- 
FORT. 

“ I saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  a curious  con- 
trivance for  guarding  against  the  perils  of  prema- 
ture interment.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  cases 
have  occurred  in  which  a profound  lethargy,  pre- 
senting all  the  appearances  of  death,  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  absolute  departure  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  The  cases,  well  authenticated,  of 
this  nature  are  certainly  not  numerous — at  least, 
few  have  been  discovered,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapidity  with  which,  in  most  countries,  the  sup- 
posed inanimate  remains  are  conveyed  to  that 
bourne  whence  no  voice  can  be  heard.  I have 
myself  seen,  in  Constantinople,  the  bodies  of 
Greeks,  who  were  believed  to  have  died  of  the 
plague,  carried  to  the  grave  in  the  clothes  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  wear,  and  before  the  blush 
of  life  had  wholly  faded  from  the  countenance,  they 
were  taken  on  a bier  not  even  enclosed  in  a shell, 
and  resigned  to  the  earth  within  an  hour  after  the 
malady  had  been  presumed  to  have  terminated 
fatally.  It  struck  me  most  forcibly  that  in  some  of 
these  cases  premature  burial  must  have  taken  place. 

‘ ‘ The  precautions  used  in  the  Frankfort  cemetery 
against  unhappy  accidents  of  this  kind,  are  simple 
and,  in  the  event  of  reanimation,  would,  I imagine, 
be  found  effectual.  The  body  is  first  conveyed  to 
the  chapel,  where  the  funeral  service  is  read  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  religion  of  the  individual  account- 
ed as  dead  ; it  is  then  removed  to  a sepulchral 
chamber,  where  a lamp  is  kept  always  burning ; 
the  lid  of  the  coflin  is  taken  off,  and  upon  the  top 
of  each  of  the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  the  shrouded 
figure  are  placed  small  bells,  or  rather,  indeed, 
thimbles,  to  which  are  attached  wires  communicat- 
ing with  a bell,  which  sounds  upon  the  slightest 
movement  of  either  of  the  hands.  In  an  adjoining 
room  attendants,  who  relieve  each  other  at  regu- 
lated hours  during  the  day  and  night  watch  for  the 
sound  of  this  bell.  An  apparatus  is  in  the  atten- 
dants’ chamber,  which  is  contrived  to  shew  whether 
in  the  night-time  any  of  them  may  have  slumbered 
even  for  a moment.  I do  not  know  whether  I 
rightly  understand  the  explanation  given  to  us  of 
this  machine ; but  I believe  the  attendant  was 
obliged  to  wind  it  up  every  five  minutes,  and  if  he 
failed  to  do  so,  it  would  of  itself  register  his  omis- 
sion on  a dial  to  which  he  had  no  access.  The 
thimbles,  moreover,  easily  slipped  off,  so  that,  as  it 
was  his  duty  frequently  to  visit  the  sepulchral 
chamber,  he  would  at  once  perceive  whether  any 
movement  of  the  hands  had  occurred,  which  might 
have  failed  to  set  the  bell  in  motion.  If  no  sign 
of  returning  life  has  exhibited  itself  within  a certain 
number  of  days,  then  the  sexton  takes  charge  of 
the  body,  and  deposits  it  in  the  grave  already  pre- 
pared for  it. 

‘ * We  anxiously  inquired  whether  any  instance  had 
yet  occurred  in  which  this  ingenious  and  humane 
contrivance  had  been  the  means  of  the  restoration 
to  society  of  any  person  who  had  been  supposed  to 
have  disappeared  from  it  for  ever.  The  answer 
was  in  the  negative.  The  attendant,  however, 
added,  that  on  one  occasion  the  bell  had  been 
faintly  heard,  but  upon  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  occurrence  must  have  been  the  result  of 
some  accident,  such  as  might  have  been  caused  by 
a galvanic  movement  of  the  hands  undergoing  the 
process  of  decomposition.” 


The  progress  of  Victor  Hugo  is  marked  by 
reflection  and  observations  altogether  new  and 
stirring;  upon  an  intellect  of  daguerrotype 
quality,  no  object  of  interest  to  which  it  was 
applied  escaped  indelible  impression.  Alter- 
nately grave,  gay,  philosophical,  or  facetious, 
he  has  give  us  a melange  that  will  be  long  ere 
it  tires.  Approaching  Soissons,  with  its  plain, 
which  the  eyes  of  the  greatest  amongst  mili- 
tary leaders  had  scanned  and  selected  as  the 
arena  of  mortal  struggle  for  dominion,  he  ob- 
serves : “ I saw  with  the  mind’s  eye  peace 
hovering  over  the  plain,  now  solitary  and  tran- 
quil, where  Caesar  had  conquered,  Clovis  had 
exercised  his  authority,  and  where  Napoleon 
had  all  but  fallen.  It  shews  that  men,  even 
Caesar,  Clovis,  and  Napoleon,  are  only  passing 
shadows  ; and  that  war  is  a fantasy  which  ter- 
minates with  them  ; whilst  God — and  nature, 
which  comes  from  God — and  peace,  which 
comes  from  nature — are  things  of  eternity-” 
The  letter  on  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  full  ot  in- 
terest; its  attractions  to  the  tourist  of  every 
grade ; its  legends,  its  relics,  and  the  tomb  of 
Charlemagne,  are  described  with  a vigour 
seldom  present  in  books  of  travel.  At  Co- 
logne we  have  the  author’s  first  glimpse  of  the 
Rhine.  “ The  rain,  wind,  and  fog,  which 
were  abundant  for  the  last  four  days,  gave  way 
to  a sun  which,  shedding  its  rays  upon  the 
scenery  of  the  Rhine,  induced  me  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  classic  stream 
in  all  its  riches,  in  all  its  loveliness,  in  all  its 
charms.”  His  impression  upon  a view  of  the 
Dome  of  Cologne,  that  immense  superstruc- 
ture, which  modern  devotion,  and  a desire  to 
achieve  plans  that  have  been  abandoned  for  so 
long  a series  of  ages,  proposes  to  crown  with 
spires,  outvying  all  previous  efforts,  is  thus 
given  : “ The  dream  of  Engelbert  de  Berg, 
which  was  realized  into  an  edifice  under  Con- 


rad de  Hochsteden,  may,  in  an  age  or  two,  be 
the  greatest  cathedral  in  the  world.  This  in- 
complete Iliad  sees  Homer’s  in  futurity.  The 
church  was  shut.  I surveyed  the  steeples, 
and  was  startled  at  their  dimensions.  What 
I had  taken  for  towers  are  the  projections  of 
the  buttresses.  Though  only  the  first  story  is 
completed,  the  building  is  already  nearly  as 
high  as  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris. 
Should  the  spires,  according  to  the  plan,  be 
placed  upon  this  monstrous  trunk,  Strasburgh 
would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  small  by 
its  side.  It  has  always  struck  me  that  nothing 
resembles  ruins  so  much  as  an  unfinished 
edifice.  Briars,  saxifrages,  and  pellitories, 
indeed,  all  the  weeds  that  root  themselves  in 
the  crevices  and  at  the  base  of  old  buildings, 
have  besieged  these  venerable  walls.  Man 
only  constructs  what  nature  in  time  destroys.” 
Were  we  to  follow  our  inclination,  it  would 
be  to  quote  more  largely,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
select  where  all  is  so  appropriate  and  well 
given.  Hugo’s  “Rhine”  is  effective  as  a 
guide,  and  unrivalled  in  details  of  local  and 
classical  interest. 


FLOATING  BRIDGE  AT  NECKURSTINOGH. 

“ The  machinery  for  moving  the  floating  bridge 
is  a simple,  and  for  a river  so  liable  as  this  to  be 
swollen  in  the  winter  above  its  banks,  of  a very  safe 
description.  A boat  is  anchored  at  some  distance 


The  navigable  ship  canal,  to  unite  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  by  a cut  directly  north  from 
Suez  on  the  Red  Sea  to  Lake  Menzaleh,  is  proceed- 
ing under  the  Pasha’s  auspices. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  FACULTIES  FOR 
THE  ARTS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — In  your  valuabie  nagazine  of  the  ^ml 
inst.  is  inserted  a paper  of  mure  from " 
Maaazine,  “ On  the  importance  of  a due  Gulttva 
Tn  of  the  Faculties  for  the  Arts."  I am  glad  to 
see  this  most  important  subject  brought  forward  in 
The  BoTurEn;  for  I am  sure  all  who  are  connected 
with  building  matters  must  consider  it  a 
work  The  arts  are  not  the  finishing  means  wherewith  a 
house  or  an  edifice  of  any  kind  is  to  he  .complete d, 
but  the  eery  commencement  of  every  building  work 
whatoer  I„d  which  will  1 be  clearly  seen  on  a p - 
rusal  of  my  works  entitled  "Illustrations  and  Ue. - 
crintion  of  Kilpech  Church,”  and  " Early  Fonts  of 
Sland  ” The  arts  for  the  last  several  centuries 
W been  lowered  to  the  common-place  qualities 
of  mere  caprice  and  ornamental  shew-making 
them  a vehicle  of  inconsistence,  instead  of 
practical  information.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  arts 
were  used  for  the  purposes  of  edification,  as  they 
also  were  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Hebrews  m 
whose  works  we  find  the  true  principles  of Resign 
yet  for  the  last  several  centuries  we  have  preferred 
executin',  our  own  disordered  imaginations.  But 
I trust  these  conceits  will  not  much  longer  make  a 
stand  against  common  sense.  These  are  not  the 

times  for  receiving  flat  contradictions  and  ab  urdn 

ties  and  any  thing  short  ot  truth  will  be  exposed 
■ere  it  commit  further  mischief.  One  of  the i most 
extraordinary  anomalies  in  existence  is  the  notion 
that  certain  faculties  given  to  man  ought  not  to  be 
exercised,  because  there  are  instances  on  record 
wherein  the  faculties  have  been  abused.  But  in 
this  conclusion  men  presume  that  God  created  the 
faculties  for  the  arts  without  wisely  considering 
their  end;  and  the  heads  of  education  have  unfor- 
innately  overlooked  these  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  for  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  cata- 
logue of  educational  matters.  The  legislature 
have  only  just  now  awoke  from  their  slumbers  on 
education,  and  have  begun  to  think  that  there  may 
be  faculties  for  the  arts,  and  therefore  have  esta- 
blished schools  of  drawing  and  design  1 have  tor 
many  years  endeavoured  to  impress  this I impo  tant 
subject  upon  the  public  mind  ; and  in  1838  1 pub- 
lished an  “ Address  to  Manufacturers  in  parti- 
cular, and  the  nation  at  large,  oil  the  subject  of 
British  Manufacture,”  in  the  hope  that  the  manu- 
facturing body  would  see  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing schools  upon  true  principles  foi  promoting 
a due  cultivation  of  the  faculties  for  the  arts,  m 
order  that  consistent  designs  might  henceforth  he 
produced  and  connected  with  every  kind  of  manu- 
factured goods.  But  little  effect  has  as  yet  been 
produced,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  the  manufac- 
turers ore  not  judges  of  the  subject.  Their  facul- 
ties for  the  arts  should  have  a sound  training,  a 
legitimate  exercise,  and  a right  direction  given  to 
them,  that  they  may  become  judges  upon  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  their  calling.  Tins  is  a simple 
statement  enough , and  which  no  one  can  deny ; hut 
are  the  manufacturers  judges  of  the  wares  they 
manufacture  ? Let  any  one  use  their  reflecting 
faculties  when  they  walk  through  “me  of  lie 
principal  streets,  and  look  at  those  goods  which 
have  coloured  designs  upon  them,  and  they  will 
easily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  manufactu- 
rers are  not  judges  of  design  or  harmony  of  colour 
either.  For  patterns  of  discordant  and  outrageous 
colour,  as  well  as  senseless  forms,  we  may  with 
safety  say  that  no  previous  time  has  been  so 
prolific.  Indeed,  I often  wonder  how  the  ladies 
can  allow  their  complexions  to  be  made  to 
suffer  so  much  as  they  do  by  having  dresses  made 
up  of  such  discordant  and  violent  colours  acting 
as  contrasts  most  injuriously  to  the  peculiar  tints 
and  complexions  of  the  rosy  dames  ot  our  fair  land. 

A vast  reform  is  wanted  in  design  for  manufactures, 
and  come  it  must,  for  the  present  undesigmng 
system  will  not  he  endured  much  longer.  Nor 
should  it;  for  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
behind  onr  foreign  neighbours : there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  us  from  doing  what  they  do  m design,  or 
even  more,  for  our  minds  are  not  so  artific.alized  as 
theirs.  We  have  a much  more  lively  and  active 
feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature  on  the  whole  than 
onr  foreign  neighbours  have,  and  which  is  a most 
important  step  towards  arriving  at  true  design  ; but 
then  we  have  neglected  many  essentials  through  our 
craving  and  endless  appetite  for  aggrandisement: 
this  love  of  gain  has  so  engrossed  our  minds,  that 
we  are  become  such  money-hunters,  as  to  be  unable 
to  see  into  the  merits  and  importance  of  an  intellec- 
tual undertaking,  unless  the  monied  gains  are  made 
to  appear  the  all-important  feature  in  it.  1 he 
perfecting  of  the  intellectual  character  should  be 
the  chief  aim  of  every  one  ; and  we  should  then  see 
an  end  of  the  miserable  absurdities  called  inven- 
tions of  the  grotesque,  and  all  the  other  deplorable 
esciues,  which  the  human  mind  has  been  nnstihed 
into.  Incongruous  patch-work  of  half- human, 
added  to  half-horse,  half-fish,  half-vegetable, 
forms,  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  con- 


taminate the  human  mind,  but  the  works  of 
creation  in  their  original  purity  would  be  announced 
as  the  only  true  materials  wherefrom  designs  should 
be  formed.  It  is  now  my  intention,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Barker,  to  establish  conraes  of 
instruction  in  the  arts  for  various  classes,  that  each 
may  obtain  the  kind  of  information  h.s  particular 
calling  may  require,  so  that  his  perception  and 
faculties  of  form,  colour,  and  constructiveness  may 
have  a legitimate  exercise  and  right  direction  given, 
that  they  may  he  always  progressing  towards  true  de- 
sign. Seeing  in  the  important  article  entitled  State 
of  the  Iron  and  General  Mining  Trade  m Stafford- 
shire"  of  your  magazine,  The  Builder, the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  design  : ” Schools  ot  design  require 
then  to  be  formed  as  much  as  quarterly  meetings 
of  iron  masters  to  be  held— the  one  is  incomplete 
without  the  other,  the  theory  of  business,  of  trading 
intercourse,  has  been  too  far  pushed  in  one  respect  ; 
the  equipoise,  in  the  respect  we  speak  of,  requires 
to  be  maintained,  and  schools  of  design  inculcating 
right  moral  principles  of  guidance,  with  high  and 
just  aims  and  ends,  will  tend  as  much  as  an  enact- 
ment on  money-making  to  rectify  the  evils  flpuing 
from  the  past.  We  cannot  enter  into  detail  in  the 
compass  of  a chapter,  bat  we  are  zealously  burning  to 
see  a change  for  the  comfort  and  advantage  of  our 
countrymen  ; mid  shall  he  more  than  happy  to  enter 
into  any  plan  or  purpose  that  may  be  set  on  foot 
and  in  a right  spirit  for  this  end.  Therefrom  I 
may  easily  conclude  you  will  give  this  important 
subject  that  consideration  for  which  you  are  so  well 
qualified  ; and  should  these  remarks  and  the  article 
you  published  of  mine,  together  with  the  enclosed 
prospectuses,  meet  with  your  approbation,  I shall 
be  happy  to  furnish  you  with  further  informa- 
tion upon  that  part  of  my  system  which  applies 
" to  mechanics  and  artisans  in  every  trade,  some 
of  whom  have  already  expressed  great  anxiety  to 
receive  a course  of  instruction,  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  the  power  to  draw  all  forms,  produce 
harmony  of  colour,  and  execute  such  designs  as 
mav  be  required  of  them.  I have  promised  to  come 
forward  and  convey  to  them  all  the  information  I 
possess  on  the  above  matters  as  soon  as  classes 
are  formed.  I understand  they  are  now  en- 
deavouring to  do  so;  and  for  any  assistance  you 
can  give  them  in  their  undertaking,  through  youi 
excellent  magazine,  The  Builder,  I am  sure  they 
will  feel  greatly  obliged. 

I am  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  R.  Lewis. 

1G,  Upper  Norton  Street; 

July  25,  1843. 
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GENERAL  DRAINAGE  BILL;  ABSTRACT 
AND  NOTICE  OF. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Pusey,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  “ the  drainage  of  lands, 
the  improvement  of  water  power,  and  lor  the  em- 
bankment, warping,  and  irrigation  of  lands. 

Of  this  bill,  having  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, we  propose  shortly  to  point  out  the  leading 
features. 

With  respect  to  the  drainage  of  lands  or  improve- 
ment by  means  of  embankment,  warping,  or  irriga- 
tion, any  person  or  persons  interested  as  owners  or 
as  occupiers  in  any  such  land  may  make  application 
to  a hoard  of  commissioners  to  he  established  tor 
that  purpose,  requesting  that  a district  may  be  de- 
clared ; and  this  application  is  to  set  forth  the  means 
bv  which  such  improvement  is  to  be  effected,  toge- 
ther with  maps  or  plans  shewing  the  lands  to  which 
such  application  relates,  and  the  land  or  property 
required  to  be  taken,  cut  through,  &c.  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  also  the  rivers,  watercourses,  &c.  to  be 
cleared,  scoured,  embanked,  or  deepened,  together 
with  various  other  particulars  in  the  bill  specified, 

I and  also  the  probable  amount  of  expense  and  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  improvement  calculated 
upon  by  carrying  such  works  into  operation. 

To  give  effect  to  this  proposal,  two  things  are  re- 
quisite-first, that  the  commissioners  after  due  in- 
quiry, which  by  the  bill  they  are  directed  and  fully 
empowered  to  make,  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  expe- 
diency of  the  measure — and  secondly,  that  at  the 
least  one-half  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land  pro- 
posed to  be  included  in  such  district  shall  expressly 
assent  thereto,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  express 
dissent  by  proprietors  to  the  amount  of  one-lourth 
of  such  land. 

When  the  commissioners  shall  approve  ot  the 
plan  as  originally  proposed  or  as  amended,  and 
when  the  requisite  assent  is  procured  to  such  ori- 
ginal or  altered  plan,  the  work  is  to  proceed. 

The  proposed  works  must  be  earned  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  a board  of  trustees  (not 
more  than  nine  nor  less  than  three),  to  be  appointed 
by  the  proprietors ; and  this  board  is  to  continue 
the  permanent  guardian  and  manager  of  the  worK, 
after  it  shall  have  been  completed,  when  all  the 
parties  interested  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  necessity 
I for,  or  the  mode  of  executing  the  proposed  works  ; 


but  when  they  are  all  agreed,  this  board  may  he  dis- 
pensed with,  and  on  the  request  of  the  parties  in- 
terested in  the  land,  and  on  the  approval  of  he 
commissioners  of  any  plan  proposed  by  them,  the 
work  may  be  executed  by  such  person  or  persons  as 
shall  be  named  by  them  in  their  memorial  to  the 
commissioners,  or  by  such  persons  as  the  commis- 
sioners shall  name,  with  the  same  powers  for  exe- 
cuting and  maintaining  the  proposed  works,  as  oy 
the  bill  are  given  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

Ofthesepowers.it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they 
seem  to  be  sufficient,  and  no  more  than  sufficient, 
to  enable  the  parties  to  carry  out  their  object ; tor 
instance,  where  any  weir,  dam,  or  other  work  or 
obstruction  causes  occasional  flooding,  works  may 
he  constructed  for  the  discharge  of  the  surplus 
water;  and  necessary  alterations  to  the  same  end 
maybe  made  in  any  mill  or  factory,  so  that  the 
water  power  of  such  mill  or  factory  be  not  lessened 
thereby— or  such  mill  or  factory  may  be  taken  by 
paying  the  value  and  twenty  per  cent,  in  addition 
thereto  ; and  they  are  to  make  all  needfull  leser- 
voirs  and  embankments,  and  may  divert  the  surplus 
waters  of  rivers,  &c.,  adjoining  the  reservoirs,  and 
may  make  and  maintain  roads  over  lands  adjoining 
to  such  reservoirs.  . 

These  and  numerous  other  powers  thus  given  to 
the  trustees  are  to  he  exercised  only  with  the  sanc- 
tion and  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners, 
who  are  to  direct  the  amount  of  compensation  tor 
damage  done  to  parties  whose  property  is  touched, 
subject  to  appeal  as  to  such  amount  to  a jury  to  be 
impannelled  for  that  purpose— with  a further  gene- 
ral power  of  having  all  questions  tried  on  a regular 
issue  at  law.  We  find  nothing  extravagant  or  un- 
reasonable in  the  powers  thus  vested  in  the  trustees 
or  commissioners — nothing,  in  tact,  beyond  wha,  is 
commonly  included  in  private  drainage  acts  01  other 
acts  for  the  execution  of  public  works  ; and  the 
details  in  general  as  to  costs,  the  employmen  of 
purchase  money,  &c.  &c.,  the  question  of  ownership, 
and  the  mode  of  charging  costs,  seem  to  have  been 
prepared  with  care  and  strict  attention  to  the  best 
precedents  afforded  by  former  acts,  tested  by  expe- 
rience. In  so  far  as  this  bill  affects  large  districts 
of  land,  callable  of  improvement  by  drainage,  &c. 
it  seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  the  general  inclosure 
act,  or  rather  of  the  bill  lately  introduced  for  that 
purpose,  namely,  to  render  unnecessary  an  applica- 
tion to  Parliament  in  each  particular  case;  and  it 
has  this  advantage,  a general  drainage  bill  being 
even  more  necessary  than  a general  inclosure  act, 
because  Parliament  is  far  less  qualified  to  legislate 
in  detail  on  a question  of  drainage  than  on  one  ot 
inclosure.  The  innumerable  difficulties  that  must 
arise  in  the  execution  of  extensive  drainage  opoia- 
tions  require  that  very  extensive  powers  and  dis- 
cretion should  be  vested  somewhere  ; and  a geneia. 
board,  whose  experience  will  be  as  extensive  as  pos- 
sible, and  who  will  act  under  the  direct  eye  of  the 
government,  and  who  ore  responsible  to  the  public, 
will  be  a far  more  satisfactory  and  efficient  tribunal 
for  this  purpose  than  any  that  would  be  formed  for 
a particular  drainage  district.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
the  bill  as  applicable  to  large  districts,  which, 
though  they  might  hear  the  cost  of  a private 
bill,  may  yet  be  largely  benefited  by  being 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of 
a general  act,  both  with  reference  to  a more 
efficient  performance  of  the  works  to  be  executed, 

.as  also  to  the  greater  security  thereby  obtained 
against  jobbing,  and  an  unnecessary  waste  of  money 
by  parties  who  are  virtually  all  but  irresponsible, 
under  the  provisions  of  ordinary  private  acts  ; and 
still  further  with  reference  to  the  greater  degree  ot 
confidence  which,  it  is  presumed,  parties  advancing 
money  for  the  execution  of  such  works  would  feel 
in  a board  of  commissioners,  than  in  any  number 
of  trustees,  in  whose  selection  they  had  no  voice. 
The  principal  value  of  the  bill,  however,  as  it  ap- 
! pears  to  us,  is  as  it  affects  districts  of  limited  ex- 
, tent,  requiring  drainage,  embankment,  waiping,  or 
1 irrigation,  and  which  by  reason  of  such  limited  ex- 
tent and  value,  cannot  bear  the  cost  of  a pm  ate 
act.  In  all  such  districts  this  bill  affords  the  means 
whereby  such  land  may  be  drained  or  otherwise  im- 
proved The  bill  authorizes  A.  to  cut  through  the 
lands  of  B.  under  the  sanction  of  the  commissioners 
—adequate  compensation  having  been  made  to  B 
&c  Sic  To  such  lands,  and  this  is  by  tar  the  most 
extensive  and  important  class,  this  bill  "ecus  to  be 
particularly  directed,  by  providing  the  most  simple 
and  inexpensive  machinery  by  which  to  carry  out 

the  work.  ~ 

The  title  of  this  bill  makes  mention  also  ot  the 
improvement  of  water  power,”  and  on  this  head 
the  37th  clause  enacts,  that  for  the  purpose  ot  main- 
taining a constant  supply  of  water  for  mills,  facto- 
ries, or  works  on  any  river,  or  preventing  sudden 
floods  therein,  the  commissioners,  with  the  assent  of 
the  proprietors  of  such  mills,  &c.,  the  value  of  the 
working  water-power  of  which  shall  be  equal  to 
I tliree-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  working  water 
power  of  the  mills,  &c.,  existing  on  such  river,  may 
authorize  the  proprietors  to  elect  trustees  tor 
I making  and  maintaining  reservoirs  or  embank- 
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ments  ; and  they  shall  have  power  to  make  and 
maintain  such  reservoirs  and  embankments  as  shall 
be  authorized  by  the  commissioners ; and  for  the 
exercise  of  these  powers  there  is  also  given  suffi- 
cient means  and  corresponding  checks  and  compen- 
sation. The  bill  also  recites  that  by  reason  of  the 
neglect  or  want  of  co-operation  among  the  propri- 
etors or  occupiers  of  lands  to  maintain  the  banks, 
and  cleanse  and  scour  the  channels  of  existing 
drains,  streams,  or  rivulets,  lying  in  or  forming  the 
boundaries  of  the  outfall  from  such  lands,  much  in- 
jury is  done  thereto  and  improvement  prevented,  it 
is  enacted,  that  where  any  proprietor  or  occupier 
shall  so  neglect,  the  proprietor  or  occupier  of  any 
land  injured  thereby  may  require  him  to  join  in  ef- 
fectually doing  so  ; and  if  after  fourteen  days’  no- 
tice he  refuse,  then  such  proprietor  so  requiring  may 
do  the  work,  and  may  recover  the  just  proportion 
of  the  costs  before  magistrates  in  petty  sessions. 

♦l  u /urt^er’  ls  enacted,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  obstruction  of  rivers,  streams,  and  drains,  that 
if  any  person  shaU  wilfully  throw  or  place  any 
stones,  gravel,  or  other  material,  in  any  river  or 
watercourse,  on  being  convicted  of  the  same  before 
two  justices  of  the  peace  in  petty  sessions,  he  shall 
forfeit  not  less  than  5/. 

We  give  these  provisions  of  the  bill  in  order  to 
shew  how  very  complete  a measure  it  seems  to  be. 

It  may  be  satisfactory,  too,  to  know  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a bill  hastily  got  up  ; it  is  not  in  answer  to 
the  recent  appeals  by  landlords  to  their  tenantry,  to 
dram  and  improve  their  lands,  although,  as  it 
happens,  there  is  in  recent  events  very  abundant 
confirmation  of  its  necessity  : the  very  general  feel- 
ing which  has  of  late  appeared  on  this  subject  is 
remarkable.  This  measure,  however,  in  one  form 
or  other,  has  been  before  Parliament  for  several 
years  past.  During  that  period  it  has  repeatedly 
*%*?*£  of  incluilT  and  discussion  in 
committees  of  the  House  and  otherwise.  A general 
drainage  bill  for  Ireland  was  passed  last  year,  and  is 
now  in  operation  and  the  experience  gained  during 
the  preparation  of  and  in  the  working  of  that  mea- 
sure, has  been  made  the  most  of  in  this. 

• Mr'H?»dIejrf  the  late  member  for  Lincolnshire, 
is,  we  believe  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first 
pressed  the  subject  on  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment, and  whatever  benefit  may  result  will  be  due 
to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  that  gentleman. 

On  his  retirement  from  Parliament,  his  friend,  Mr. 
f'usey,  took  up  the  subject,  and  submitted  a bill  fa 
mere  transcript  of  the  Irish  act)  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  session  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  bill  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  and  upon  it  the  present  one  has 
been  engrafted,  under  the  advice  of  and  with  the 
assistance  of  parties  whose  experience  and  zeal  are 
sufficient  guarantees  that  they  will  not  allow  this,  or 
any  other  measure  affecting  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  kingdom,  to  pass  out  of  their  hands  incom- 
plete.— Justice  of  the  Peace. 


THE  BUILDER. 

garden  system,  and  the  more  general  establishment 
of  loan  funds  m England  and  Wales.  His  object 
was  to  establish  a body  of  gentlemen  in  London 
having  the  privileges  of  landlords  in  the  purchase, 
hiring,  and  letting  lands  for  the  poor,  but  havin', 
no  other  power.  It  was  in  evidence  that  “both 
landlords  and  agents  of  estates  find  it  much  less 
trouble  to  meet  six  than  sixty  tenants  on  a rent  dav. 

-It  never  ought  to  be  expected  that  land- 
lords generally  will  let  out  their  lands  in  allotments 
if  they  are  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  col- 
lecting the  rents.  Waste  and  common  lands  in 
great  abundance  are  often  met  with  in  the  vicinage 
of  towns— Nottingham  has  both  waste  and  common 
lands,  also  at  Coventry,  Warwick,  Bedworth, 
Mansfield,  Leicester,  and.  I believe,  at  Lincoln 
Manchester,  Newcastle,  &c.  Sec.”  The  system  he 
proposed  would  not  interfere  with  local  boards 
Connected  with  those  boards  he  proposed  to  put 
the  loan  funds  When  he  looked  to  Ireland,  he 
!™,3  “;th  3,,Periority  of  the  management 
,d  ,h , effect,3'  lie  would  apply  as  far  as  lie  could 

was  vetT  JrM™d  t0  EnS'an‘l-  The  contrast 
was  very  remakable. 

BY  RETURNS  OF  1843. 
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House  of  Commons,  Friday,  July  21.— Copy- 
RtcuT  of  Designs  Bill. — On  the  motion  of  Mr 
Gladstone,  the  report  on  this  bill  was  received! 

Income  Tax.— Mr.  Ricardo  inquired  whe- 
ther any  additional  facilities  were  to  be  given  to 
persons  receiving  small  annuities  from  the  funds  for 

the  return  of  the  income  tax. The  Chancellor 

ot  the  Exchequer  said  that  additional  strength 
had  been  given  to  the  commissioners  of  the  income 
tax,  and  he  hoped  that  the  difficulties  complained  of 

would  be  removed. Loan  Societies.— On  the 

motion  of  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  leave  was  given 
to  bring  in  a bill  to  continue  the  act  to  amend  the 

laws  relating  to  loan  societies. The  Usurt 

Laws.— Sir  George  Clerk  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a bill  to  continue  an  act  for  exempting  cer. 
tain  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  from 
xv  °Peratlon  ‘be  laws  relating  to  usury. Mr. 

. \V  Ilhams  trusted  that  before  any  attempt  was 
made  to  proceed  with  this  bill,  the  Chancellor 
ot  the  Exchequer  would  consent  to  the  appointment 
of  a select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation 

of  the  present  act. Sir  George  Clerk  observed 

that  they  only  intended  by  the  present  bill  to  renew 

•t  LPjrlSent  “Ct  for  tw°  years>  tho  Period  for  which 
it  had  been  renewed  from  time  to  time  since  its  in- 
troduction m 1834 — The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
-—Rating  Stock  in  TRADE.-On  the  motion 
hill  f „ BAM;  leare  was  siren  to  bring  in  a 
Rushes' C?°tau,e.  the  exemption  of  inhabitants  of 

be  mcil',.  I PS'  a°d  ,dIaSes*  from  HabiUty  to 
be  rated  as  such  in  respect  of  stock  in  trade,  and 

other  property  to  the  relief  of  the  poor like 

mport  onthePubhe  Works  (Ireland?  Bill  was  re? 

House  of  Lords,  Monday,  July  24 —Sc, 
entific  Societies  Bill On  tv>o  ^ ' , c.1* 


-T  ENGLAND 

IS  umber  of  loan  societies  gq 

Amount  circulated  in  1842  il'oV  37a'  1 9 n 

Number  of  loans  issued  in  1842.  . 20  766 

Gross  profit 6 450  3 9 

Expenses  of  management  and  bad 

e'ltl 

xr  IRELAND. 

IN  umber  of  loan  societies qnn 

Amount  circulated  in  1842  ... . ii, 691,871'  0 0 
Number  of  loans  issued  iu  1842  488  702 

«rossPro*‘, 59,943  2 0 

Lxpenses  of  management  and 

bad  debts  

Net  profits 

Loan  funds  deficit 

Total  amount. 

In  detail  he  found  : 

No.  of  Loans. 

1,029  A.  Amountcirculated  in  1842  £6,030  C 

l 90Q  ij  a pSnSe  -of  ManaSement  286  0 

i,^_t>  15.  Amount  circulated 5,592  0 

Expenses  ’217  0 

I, 864  C.  Amount  circulated 11,870  0 

Expenses  ’439  15 

/o6  D.  Amountcirculated 3,640  0 

Expenses  ’i48  0 

ROSCREA. 

5,501  Amountcirculated  in  1842  £16,503  0 0 
Expenses 220  0 0 

BELFAST. 

II, 594  Amount  circulated  in  1842  £48,447  0 0 

ElPenses 385  0 0 

COUNTY  OF  CORK. 

00,473  Amountcirculatedin  1842  £151,277  0 0 

Expenses 1577  0 0 

2 000/OSLin  I/lany  Z*8  onI-v  KtUe  “ore  than 

2,000/  out  of  the  1,691,871/.,  and  that  arisine 

principally  from  the  defalcation  of  clerks.  (Hea r 
near;.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  ’ 


ORNAMENTAL  GLASS. 

nf  ,h»E  1°  ““I  vocati“”  the  enlargement 
of  the  boundaries  of  useful  knowledge  and 
building  science,  we  are  now  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  a subject  which  will  occupy 
us  some  tune  in  exhausting.  We  mean,  the 
placing  before  our  readers  accounts  of  the 
various  modes  of  working  or  ornamenting  on 
£ 1 he  proposed  competition  for  the 

^ament  House  decoration  in  glass-staining 
as  “ her  tranches  of  fresco  and 
carved  work)  will  render  what  we  are  entering 
upon  of  more  than  common  interest,  although 
at  present  we  do  not  propose  to  go  into  that 
enlarged  view  of  the  subject  which  the  com- 
pe  ■ ,on  referred  to  may  be  said  to  embrace, 
but  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  humbler  circle 
of  operations  ,n  glass,  such, in  fact,  as  pertain 
° a advancement  of  the  ordinary  dwelling- 
house.  There  are  many  things  of  this  class 
which  we  shall  secure  the  thanks  of  our  build- 
ing friends  for  bringing  them  acquainted  with 
such  as  ornamental  glazing,  ornamental  tiling 
and  paving,  ornamented  slate  work,  embossed 
Rather,  carving,  modelling,  and  the  like.  Lon- 
don abounds  with  ingenious  and  pleasing  inven- 
tions in  these  and  various  other  applications  of 
he  arts ; it  is  the  mart  for  their  display,  and  it 
therefore  remains  for  us  to  carry  the  intelligence 
of  such  matters  to  the  shop  and  the  office  of  our 
country  triends,  convinced  as  we  are  that  bv 
so  doing,  we  shall  be  conferring  upon  them 
large  and  important  benefits.  To  begin  then 
with  ornamental  glass.  ° 

The  simplest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
cheapest  operation  in  this  way  that  we  have 


yet  seen  is  the  one  practised  by  Mr.  Long  in 
King-street,  Portman-square.  He  lias  mtro- 

mamdd“^aChme  'Vh°3e  po"'er  of  describing 
many  dewces,  or  ornamental  lines,  is  of  the 
same  ch.racter  as  the  rose  chuck  engine 

known  of  onr  fr.en(i3  e , 

skilled  in  turning ; this  rapid  and  fertile  source 
of  production  enables  him  logo  through  u large 
proi  ince  of  design  and  ornament  with  raecham- 
cal  certitude,  and  to  furnish  panes  of  glass  of 
is  manufacture  suited  to  every  size  and  situa- 
tion, at  puces  varying  from  2s.  to  twiceand  thrice 
hd  ‘ “ Pfl  f°°t;  2s-  is  admirably 

mldd  »d  f 5'  6 ° aSS  of  colt°gerS  and 

middle-class  dwellings.  Jts  character  will  be 

best  understood  when  we  say  that  it  is  familiarly 
know  n to  many  of  our  readers  and  the  pubiih 
vLe,”5rSSe^  or,et'-he'il  g-Iass,  that  is  to  say,  it 
esembles  it;  the  difference,  however,  is  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Long  s method,  since  his  pro- 

of  tl,e°IlS,r  '!T1',ora,e  lhe  quality  or  strength 
ot  the  glass  by  burning  or  eating  in  the  design 
but  contrariwise,  it  may  almost  be  said“td 
strengthen  it,  since  the  matter  for  procuring 
the  opaque  or  deadened  surface  is  laid  on  the 
glass  and  burnt  m or  incorporated  as  a new 
substance  and  surface. 

It  occurs  to  one  instantly  on  seeing  it  for 
how  many  agreeable  purposes  it  is  applica- 
ble, in  particular,  how  well  it  is  calculated  to 

serve  the  purpose  of  window-blinds,  dispens- 
ed 7lltV„'LOSl:°r  “ IarSfePart  »f  the  cost, 
anti  all  the  objections  to  which  window-blinds 

beSnid'  e-iTr  l,hrcePa"es  of  a " iodow 
be  ng  filled  with  this  glass,  presents  an  agree- 
able screen  from  the  exterior  view,  and  vet 
admits  when  an  open  pattern  is  adopted,  of  a 
pel  feet  vision  of  the  str«t  from  the  interior 
Devices  without  end  are,  as  we  have  r'e- 
l’r,oducred  °o  jt.  aod  colour  also;  but 
break  *C“  y of  matching  colour  in  case  of 
breakage  is  an  objection  to  its  general  intro- 
duction ; the  plain  tint  or  grey  has,  however 
tiro  or  three  degrees  from  a'  slightly  opaque 
or  semi-transparent  to  a snowy  or  silvery  white. 
Checked,  or,  as  we  may  term  them,  'plaided 
patterns,  have  a very  nice  effect  with  the  two 
tints  of  grey  and  the  transparent  glass,  and 
they  are  either  stra.ght-lined  or  wavyfin  curves • 
sprigs,  leaves,  flowers,  stars,  are  imi fated,  com-’ 

s'taet«rft"'o  ‘he  simplest  patterns,  as  we  have 
Stated  at  -s.,  and  ascending  bv  2d.  per  foot 

Shto  bt0H  I1'®  SC3le  f Woirk  '•  fuulights, 
skylights,  hall-lamps,  and  the  like,  offer  the 
most  inviting  media  of  application;  in  the  last 

fiiTE*  I"  par*,culal'  " e iave  seen  very  beauti- 
ful effects  produced  through  a pattern  of  cen- 
tral work  and  radiating  lines,  but  altogether 
the  capabilities  would  be  too  long  for  us  to  enn 
merate,  We  have  given  the  prindpll  features' 
and  leave  them  to  the  active  invention  of  the’ 
manufacturer  and  his  patrons. 

One  feature  of  advantage  we  must  not  omit 
to  name  is  the  rapidity  of  the  power  of  supply 
in  case  of  any  emergency;  as  an  order  for 
one  or  two  hundred  feet  may  be  taken  as  it 
uere  this  morning  and  completed  by  to-mor- 
row night,  and  any  pattern  to  order  or  to 
match,  can  be  as  readily  executed. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir,— In  your  journal  of  the  1st  of  July  you 

LfftW  7 *5e udeL,SnS  °f  Me33r3'  WardeU  Li 

Littlewood,  of  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  for  the 
Afiow^nfe  f"stltutl°u  at  Richmond  were  accepted? 
Allow  me  to  correct  this  error,  as  it  is  the  proposed 
Mechamc,'  Institution  for  which  those  mntCen 
are  the  successful  architects,  and  for  which  erection 
no  less  than  twenty-five  designs  were  submitted  to 
cora»uttee.  I should  be  glad  if  you  will  take 
nonce  of  this  in  your  next,  there  being  a Literary 
“ we!1,  as  3 Mechanics’  Society  in  this  tow/ 
although  the  former,  I regret,  is  far  from  being 
a position  to  erect  an  Institution.  S 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
tj ■ , A Subscriber  to  your  Journal. 
Richmond,  July  24,  1843. 


The  history  of  the  international  copyright  ques- 
fun  exhibits  a new  feature,  at  the  preiStLoS 
which  is  worth  recording  as  significant  of  its  pro- 
gress. From  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  piracy 

OneTfu00!  “?■  acc,e33ion  *°  tu-myof  reformed 
One  of  the  leading  houses  of  publication,  in  Brus- 
sels  Messrs  Famar  and  Co.,  has  petitioned  for  the 
abolition  of  literary  piracy  ; and  announced  its  de- 
termination to  have  no  other  competition  with 
t rench  publishers  than  that  which  aims  at  the  rela- 
tive perfection  of  the  original  works  produced  ia 
the  respective  countries. 
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To  any  of  our  Subscribers  who  are  in 
possession  of  copies  of  Nos.  3,  4,  and  8,  in  an 
unsoiled  state , and  who  do  not  require  them  for 
binding  up,  toe  shall  be  happy  to  return  the  full 
sum  of  Threepence  in  exchange  for  such 
Nos.,  they  being  now  entirely  out  of  print. 


THE  BUILDEK-, 


NO.  XXVI. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  5 , 1843. 

We  had  occasion  a few  days  ago  to  make 
some  inquiries  in  a principal  provincial  town, 
once  flourishing — a very  few  years  ago  flourish- 
es the  pride  of  active  building  opera- 

tions ; we  inquired  as  to  the  state  of  building 
interests,  and  looked  about  for  the  residences 
of  the  competent  retired  master  builders,  whom 
we  supposed  would  be  found  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  activity  we  have  adverted  to.  We 
saw  around  us  a new  city,  a good  deal  of  pala- 
tial magnificence  and  boastful  show  ; lines  of 
streets,  terraces,  villas,  splendid  hotels,  new 
churches  and  chapels— where,  in  the  memory 
of  very  young  men,  stood,  but  so  many  years 
ago,  a few  straggling  cottages,  or,  at  best,  a 
moderately  respectable  market-town.  All  this 
altered  fortune  of  the  site  was  impressed  upon 
us,  and  had  been  so  on  many  previous  occa 
sions,  not  a little  to  our  special  wonderment 
and  we  could  not  help,  on  all  occasions,  asso- 
ciating with  it  an  idea  of  altered  and  improved 
fortunes  for  master  and  journeymen  builders— 
for  those  whose  energies,  and  skill,  and  enter- 
prise had  effected  so  much  of  this  marvellous 
change.  We  looked  and  inquired  for  some  of 
| these  ; but  there  seemed  a blank  and  stolid  ap- 
| prehension  in  the  mind  of  our  cicerone.  We 
drove  it  harder  into  him.— “ Where  do  your 
master  builders  live  who  reared  these  houses, 

> and  their  fortunes  ?”  We  again  importuned  himi 

| and  at  last  his  melancholy  reply  was “ True 

Sir,  the  houses  are  here,  but  the  builders 
Jhave  disappeared— fortunes  they  reaped  none  ! 
^bankruptcy  and  beggary  have  well  nigh  en- 
|gulphed  them  all.  I cannot— truly,  Sir,  I can- 

1 not— point  out  one  of  them,  one  substantial 
remnant  of  those  builders,  to  your  notice.” 

Yes,  we  believe  that  this  is  pretty  nearly 
be  fact;  that  in  the  town  of  Leamington, 

I or  it  is  of  Leamington  we  are  speaking,— in 
his  town  of  almost  pompous  appearances,  in- 
lated  from  the  little  hamlet  of  a quarter  of  a 
entury  back— inflated,  substantially  for  many 
Ijiurposes  of  our  argument,  notwithstanding 

I uat  lath  and  plaster,  and  bird-cage  abomina- 
10ns  have  their  place  here  as  well  as  in  places  of 
lore  sober  or  lethargic  progress.  In  this  Lea- 
hington,— so  far  from  there  being  scores  of 
umfortable  and  well-appointed  domiciles  and 
itablishments  of  the  principal  men  who  have 

intributed  to  all  this,  we  cannot  find  one, 

e Gazette  of  past  years,  or  the  little  better 
liminiscence  of  their  abandonment  of  this 
:e  of  their  once  anxious  labourings,  is  all 
at  remains  to  point  out  that  Leamington  had 
1 master  builders ; for  all  the  rest  It  might 
eve  been  the  work  of  a migratory  horde  of 
inferior  craft  of  freemasons,  who  had 
tied  here  for  the  purpose  of  the  day,  and 
parted  on  its  being  served. 

There  is  a sad  canker  in  that  which  pro- 
kes  such  a state  of  things  as  this  we  have 
Averted  to  ; and  it  is  not  alone  as  regards  the 
■tsters  either  that  we  deplore  it,  but  for  its 
dmous  moral  consequences  on  all  concerned, 
ti<|  particularly  the  men  ; and  we  advert  to  it 


now,  because  there  are  several  speculations  on 
foot  in  many  parts  of  England,  pushed  for- 
ward on  similar  principles,  and  under  similar 
auspices,  to  that  which  led  to  the  lamentable 
end  in  question,  and  which,  if  not  minded,  will, 
we  fear,  have  a resemblance  also  in  the  ending. 

We  wish  not  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any 
parties;  but  it  is  well  known  that  fortunes 
have  been  reaped,  or  businesses  founded,  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  builder,  excited  and  urged  on 
by  tempting  facilities,  furnished  by  those  ivho 
have  taken  good  heed  to  their  own  special 
safety.  It  is  against  this  that  we  would  ear- 
nestly warn  our  friends,  and  we  shall  return 
to  the  subject  for  this  purpose.  There  is  a 
middle  line  between  over  confidence  and  cun- 
ning suspicion— and  this  line  is  to  be  trodden 
on  by  the  discreet,  yet  energetic ; the  prudent, 
yet  enterprising  of  our  aspiring  fellow-crafts-’ 
men.  How  to  detect  it,  and  having  detected, 
to  walk  in  and  confine  the  steps  to  it,  shall  be 
the  purpose  of  our  future  suggestions  and  re- 
flections. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


Wk  took  advantage,  when  inserting  last 
week  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Norwich 
Union  Society,  to  observe  upon  the  compara- 
tive decrease  of  business  at  the  Equitable 
Office.  All  who  are  interested  in  these  mat- 
ters should  recollect  that  the  establishment 
and  progress  of  the  latter  are  the  index  to  what- 
ever has  subsequently  been  done,  or  attempted, 
in  the  formation  of  Life  Assurance  Companies’ 
or  societies.  Its  establishment  proved  the 
practicability  of  working  the  system,  not  only 
upon  the  mutual assuranceplan,  but  fiftyothers ; 
its  realization  of  capital  demonstrated  that  no 
prior  conceptions  of  accumulation  had  been 
attended  by  such  mighty  results.  A concur- 
rence ot  favourable  circumstances,  such  as  no 
other  association  may  hope  for,  had,  however, 
much  influence  in  advancing  the  prosperity  of 
the  Equitable.  In  the  first  place,  its  affairs  were 
for  more  than  half  a century  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  late  Mr.  Morgan, 
who  had  the  singular  chance  and  good  fortune 
to  see  a fund  of  probably  not  less  than  twelve 
millions  grow  up  under  his  eye.  An  adminis- 
tration so  successful,  enjoyed  a dignified  exemp- 
tion from  that  species  of  meddling  interference 
so  frequently  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
public  bodies;  it  was,  therefore,  charac- 
terized by  an  undeviating  policy,  and  if  Mr. 
Morgan’s  life  could  have  been  extended 
another  half-century,  the  wonder-workings  of 
compound  interest  might  have  rendered  the 
Equitable  Society  creditors  for  a very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  national  debt.  The  calcu- 
lations of  that  society  were  erroneous,  as 
being  deduced  from  a ratio  of  mortality  inap- 
plicable for  general  purposes,  but  it  was  error 
on  the  safe  side,  and  therefore  persevered  in  by 
Life  Assurance  Societies  as  a sure  source  of 
stability  and  wealth ; in  annuity  business,  how- 
ever,  much  mischief  was  wrought  thereby 
For  many  years  the  Equitable,  or  rather  thj 
Northampton  tables,  were  used  in  the  purchase 
and  grant  of  annuities,  which  were  consequently 
bought  and  sold  precisely  as  much  below  as 
the  premiums  for  life  assurance  were  above  true 
values.  A second  cause  of  the  prosperity  of 
this  society  was  the  state  of  the  public  secu- 
rities during  a period  occupying  „ large  pro- 
portion  of  its  most  active  operations  ; its  tables 
assume  3 per  cent,  only  as  the  rate  at  which 
money  can  be  invested  and  improved  at  com- 
pound interest,  and  in  this  assumption  of  a 
standard  rate  for  business  purposes,  the  example 
is  followed  by  all  the  offices;  anyone,  how- 


ever, referring  to  prices  of  the  funds  during 
the  twenty  years  of  war  which  terminated  with 
the  victory  of  Waterloo,  will  find  that  the  ave- 
rage price  of  consols  admitted  of  purchases 
yielding  permanent  annuities  of  between  5 and 
C per  cent.,  thus  doubling  the  rate  assumed  by 
the  offices.  In  a question  relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  money  by  perpetually  adding 
nterest  to  capital,  this  was  a feature  of  the 
first  importance,  and  of  itself  sufficient  to  have 
created  the  bonuses  or  additions  to  policies 
made  by  the  Equitable  Society.  The  recur- 
rence of  depression  of  such  a continuance  is 
very  problematical,  and  while  the  public  funds 
retain  any  thing  like  buoyancy,  the  newer 
offices  will  fail  to  realize  any  very  material 
advantage  beyond  the  rate  of  interest  prevail- 
ing in  their  tables  ; but  whatever,  in  addition 
to  the  standard  rate  of  3 per  cent,  may  be  ob- 
tained, is  one  of  the  sources  of  indirect  profit , 
Ot  like  kind,  but  more  certain  in  favourable" 
results  to  the  offices,  are  lapsed  premiums,  or 
assurances  discontinued  either  from  inability 
to  pay  them,  or  from  an  alteration  in  the  views 
of  parties  who  had  entered  into  contracts  for 
the  payment  of  annual  or  other  periodical  sums, 
do  the  middle  and  industrious  classes,  a mode- 
rate rate  is,  upon  the  ground  of  many  casualties 
affecting  their  means,  a consideration  in  which 
a very  great  extension  of  the  system  is  in- 
volved. While  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  bands 
that  the  premiums  should  be  sufficient,  and  even 
ample,  excessive  demands  should  be  avoided  by 
offices  who  may  desire  to  obtain  the  preference 
of  these  classes;  the  difference  of  even  a few 
superfluous  shillings  may  delay  or  prevent  the 
small  tradesman  or  mechanic  from  paying  a 
premium,  and  cause  the  forfeiture  of  many 
previous  investments.  Considerations  of  this 
nature  induce  us  to  think  highly  of  offices 
who  permit  a portion  of  the  premium  to  re- 
main unpaid,  subject  to  ultimate  deduction  with 
interest  from  the  amount  assured  ; we  are  per- 
suaded that  an  extension  of  this  plan,  which 
could  not  in  any  manner  trench  upon  the 
security  of  the  offices  adopting  it,  would  be  a 
great  and  appreciated  benefit,  and  it  seems, 
moreover,  that  the  amount  of  premium  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  arrear  admits  of  beino- 
apportioned  in  a manner  to  prove  greatly  adt 
vantageous  to  them.  The  reigning  princ!ple 
upon  which  money  is  heaped  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  some  prospective  addition  to  policies 
in  the  shape  of  thirds,  fifths,  or  fiftceenths  of 
profits,  will  not  bear  comparison  in  point  of 
Utility  with  that  of  lessening  the  strain  upon 
the  current  resources  of  the  assured.  We  are 
speaking  now,  and  particularly,  of  the  middle 
rank  of  our  own  class  ; for  the  richer  amomr 
society  the  system  of  high  premiums  and  large 

uture  expectations  is  peculiarly  adapted  ; these 

features  of  the  Tontine  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  have  attractions,  but  they  are  the  least  useful 
in  a broad  and  popular  sense.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent to  our  readers  that  the  points  at  which 
we  have  glanced  are  severally  of  much  im- 
portance, and  that  they  require  the  further 
notice  and  illustration  which  we  purpose  de- 
voting to  them.  The  assurance  of  life  is  no 
matter  of  speculation.  Mortality  holds  a do- 
minion which  experience  shews  to  be  exercised 
with  an  even  hand ; it  is  this  unerring  law 
that  enables  us  to  reason  upon  and  to  demon- 
strate the  value  in  present  or  periodical  pay- 
ments of  given  sums  when  the  casualty  of 
death  shall  successively  happen  to  each  indi- 
vidual composing  a society  or  mass. 


Cistern  Cement.— Ashes  two  parts,  three 

parts  clay,  one  part  sand,  mixed  with  oil.  It  will 

by t'ate™*  “ hard  “S  “arb'e  “d  i“P«=trab?e 


The  public  has  alreadybeen  made  acquainted, 
through  the  medium  of  contemporary  publi- 

cations,  with  the  particular  merits  and  .mner- 
fections  of  the  Cartoons  now  exhibited  in  West- 
minster Hall.  It  is  not,  therefore,  oar  inten- 
tion to  renew  the  discussion  upon  this  subject, 
nor  to  canvass  the  correctness  of  the  decisions 
which  these  journals  have  recorded.  ' W< s are 
anxious  rather  to  induce  our  readers  to  visit 
the  exhibition  themselves,  and  to  exercise  their 
own  judgment  and  discrimination,  instead  of 
placing  implicit  confidence  in  the  opinions  of 
writer!  whose  criticisms,  unfortunately,  are  not 
always  characterized  by  fair  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation, but  whose  writings  too  frequently 
headstrong  evidence  of  a dispositton  to  wi  h- 
hold  commendation  from  the  gifted  artist,  “* 
the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  a private  pique 
nr  a personal  aversion  ; while,  on  the  otn  r 
hand,Pthey  elevate  the  merits  of  their  fnends 
into  undue  importance,  and  touch  their  many 

and  glaring  faults  with  tenderness. 

ifis  our  intention,  therefore  to  view  this 
subject  in  a different  light — to  take  these  Car- 
toons as  illustrative  of  the  principles  and  fid- 
inns  at  presmt  existing  vl  the  public  mind,  l o 
efFect  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  analyze 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  chosen  by  the  artists 
for  this  exhibition.  It  will  be  remembeied 
that  the  EoyalCommission  of  Fine  Arts  required 
the  artists  to  select  their  subjects  from  British 
History,  or  from  the  works  of  Spensei,  Shak- 
spearej  or  Milton.  Now  how  many  artists  have 
supplied  themselves  from  these  sources  ? Upon 
examining  the  catalogue,  we  shall  And  that 
from  British  History  there  are  about  76  Car- 
toons, 18  of  which  are  distinctly  of  an , eccle 
siastical  nature  ; from  the  works  °f  Spenser  9 
subjects  have  been  chosen,  from  bhakspeare 
16,  and  from  Milton  32.  There  are  also  about 
a dozen  of  an  allegorical  nature,  and  a few 
miscellaneous  ; but  there  are  not  more  than  six 
Cartoons  which  attempt  to  embody  conceP" 
tions  of  a national  or  a philosophical  character 
——which  attempt  to  clothe  in  material  forms 
the  loftiest  conceptions  of  genius,  and  thus 
tend  to  raise  the  country  in  which  they  are 
produced,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  renown 
P Now,  in  viewing  the  Cartoons  in  this  light, 
it  may  happen  that  the  subjects  which  we  point 
out  as  illustrating  our  position  may  not  he 
works  which  display  the  greatest  amount  of 
artistic  talent,  but  such  a c'yums*a"ce"^i”° 
militate  against  our  principles.  1 he  humblest 
artist  may  have  had  the  loftiest  conception  of 
his  subject,  although  he  may  not  have  been 
proportionately  successful  in  the  execution  of 
it-  and  it  is  with  the  former  only  that  lie  hare 
to’ do  on  the  present  occasion.  Among  the 
Cartoons,  then,  which,  in  our  opinion,  embody 
conceptions  of  a national  a“l  ?hllos°Phia?' 
character,  we  would  instance  Edward  I.  ad- 
dressing the  First  Deputies  ot  Boroughs.  Al- 
fred the  Great  submitting  his  Code  ot  Laws  for 
the  approval  of  the  Witan.  ‘‘First  Trial  by 
Jury.”  “ King  John  signing  Magna  Charts. 

“ A Witch  led  to  Execution.  T he  Fight 
for  the  Beacon.”  Such  subjects  as  these  are 
eminently  fitted  for  exercising  the  talents  of 
ttfted  artists.  They  form,  too,  so  prominent  a 
portion  of  our  national  history,  they  have  to 
do  with  times  which  nerved  men  s hearts  for 
heroic  deeds  and  lofty  actions.  Stirring  times 
were  these  which  these  artists  have  chosen 
whether  we  view  them  with  reference  to  the 
period  when  the  people’s  representatives  first 
formed  a rough  and  important  sketch  of  the 
future  House  of  Commons,  or  to  the  time  when 
the  mighty  Saxon  arranged  those  laws  which, 
thouglf  now  lost,  served  long  as  the  basis  of 
English  jurisprudence,  and  which  are  ge  - 
rally  considered  to  have  been  the  ongmof 
what  is  now  called  the  Common  Law.  Then 
there  is  the  Trial  by  Jury,  and  the  signing  of 
the  Great  Charter;  then  again  th°sa  Pe™ls 
when  superstition  stalked  through  the  land, 
when  men’s  minds,  in  their  fearful  and  gloomy 
imaginings,  peopled  this  beautifol  earth  of  ours 
with  scarcely  other  than  demoniacal  exist- 
ences. There  are  others,  too,  which  refer  to 
those  fierce  and  half-barbarian  days  when 
pirates  and  midnight  marauders  infested  our 
coasts.  These  subjects,  we  repeat,  have  been 
well  chosen,  because  they  constitute  a part  ot 
our  national  history,  and  of  our  parliamentary 
legislation,  but  how  small  a part  do  these  form 
of  the  entire  collection ! 

Place  in  contrast  to  this  circumstance  the 


fact  of  there  being  nearly  20  Cartoons  descrip- 
tive of  battles,  of  the  warfare  of  physical  strife 
and  of  brute  force.  Such  a circumstance  can- 
not be  spoken  of  but  with  deprecatory  feelings 
it  is  the  old  stigma  on  our  national  taste  t 
reminds  us  of  those  days  of  fierce  conflict, 
when  this  ruling  passion  found  a lieartyresponse 
in  the  domestic  circle,  and  eleven  out  of  every 
twelve  pictures  in  a room  were  battle-pieces. 
Thevwere  times  when  it  seemed  men  delighted 
in  nothing  so  much  as  to  view  heaps  of  slain 
and  fields  of  carnage.  These  feelings  indeed, 
have  not  yet  passed  away,  as  is  proved  by  the 
laro-e  proportion  which  those  subjects  bear  1 
the& present  collection  of  Cartoons.  1 hev  are, 
however,  the  necessary  result  of  giving  undue 
importance  to  military  achievements  and  their 
consequences, -fire,  bloodshed,  and  desolation, 
—rather  than  to  the  encouragement  of  the  more 
humanizing  principles  of  civilization,  the 
magnanimity  of  self-devotion,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  kindliest  feelings  of  our  nature. 

In  passing  through  the  list  of  these  140  Car- 
toons, we  cannot  but  regret  the  absence  of 
works  of  intellectual  grasp  and  vigorous  com- 
prehension, such  productions  as  were  the  pr.de 
and  glory  of  Grecian  art,  and  which  still 
command  the  admiration  of  the  world.  There 
are  devils  and  fiends  in  abundance,  hut  only 
one  Caractacus— a captive  in  the  streets  ot 
Home,  with  his  soul  soaring  above  his  misfor- 
tunes. The  eventful  period  of  Charles  theFirst  s 
reign  has  produced  only  one  Cartoon.  1 here  is 
a complete  absence,  too,  of  subjects  connected 
with  modern  events,  many  and  stirring  as  those 
events  have  been ; there  is  a yielding  to  the 
common  error  that  we  must  look  to  past  times 
for  heroic  deeds  and  soul-stirnng  aspirations. 

Does  the  human  heart,  then,  beat  less  proudly 

and  less  strongly  now  than  in  days  of  yortrt 

Do  we  not  find  it  now  throbbing  with  towering 
ambition,  and  anon  silently  breaking  under  un- 
merited suffering?  Do  we  not  find  it  rising  and 
falling  as  frequently  now— incased  in  coat  and 
waistcoat  though  it  be— as  ever  it  did  in s° 
much  vaunted  times  of  the  steel-clad  age? 
Human  character  can  never  be  placed  in  such 
circumstances  that  there  is  not  some  important 
truth  to  be  told  respecting  it,  some  dignity  to 
be  discovered,  or  a lesson  to  be  taught. 

There  is  also  much  that  is  tamely  beautiful 
and  coldly  correct  among  these  Cartoons  a 
display  of  a smoothness  of  outline  and  a pi  etti- 
ncss  olf  treatment,  with  a due  portion  of  silk 
and  satin,  and  a crowding  together  °f  B™P'® 

shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  which  betrays 

butPa  mediocre  appreciation  of  the  truly  beau- 
tiful. Such  a mode  of  treatment  shews  the 
subjugation  of  talent  to  the  conventionalities .of 
a profession,  and  often  produces  creatures 
which  nature  would  not  own  as  her  legituna  a 
offspring.  It  reminds  one  of  Lucian,  who  to 
2 the  portrait  of  a perfect .beauty  recom 
mends  that  she  should  have  ‘the  forehead  ami 
eves  of  Praxiteles’s  Venus ; the  turnof  the  face, 
cheeks,  and  nose  of  Phidias’.  Lenman  woman; 
the  mouth  and  shoulders  of  his  Amazon  , the 
neck  and  fine  hand  of  the  Venus  of  Alcamene 
the  smile,  modest  appearance,  and  drapery ' 
Calamis’s  Sosandrian  ; the  youthful  air  of  the 
Venus  of  Cnidus  ; the  hair  of  Euphranor  s 
Juno;  the  beautiful  colours  and  paces  of  the 
Cassandra  of  Polygnotus  ; the  delicate  tints  of 
the  Pacata  of  Apelles  ; and  the  lips .of  Aetmn 
Roxana.”  This  mode  of  “ embellishing  na- 
ture will  not  do,  no  student  will  follow  his 
advice,  for  it  would  produce  a monster  rather 
than  a beauty. 

Art  is  seriously  abused  when  made  to  su°‘ 
serve  such  caprices  as  these ; neither  should 
it  be  used  to  delineate  unfortunate  creatures  in 
the  agonies  of  a violent  death,  or  expiring 
under  the  poisonous  breath  of  pestilence.  1 he 
Greeks,  it  is  true,  were  familiarized  to  the 
effusion  of  blood  and  to  spectacles  of  death, 
but  a mind  of  sensibility  must  lament  over  the 
most  successful  production  of  an  artist  who 
could  form  his  idea  from  the  dying  gladiator, 
paint  from  a man  involved  in  grief  and  dis- 
tress, or  describe  a situation  like  that  of  the 
unfortunate  Laocoon  and  his  children  devoured 
bv  frightful  serpents.  It  was  not  such  scenes 
as  these  that  immortalized  Grecian  art,  and 
though  they  may  excite  admiration  in  some 
minds,  they  must  ever  occasion  pain  to  the 
humanized"  and  tender-hearted.  God  knows 
we  behold  enough  misery,  wretchedness,  and 
privation  around  us  to  excite  our  commisera- 
tion, without  the  artist  labouring  to  perpetuate 
recollections  at  which  the  heart  sickens.  Dot 


us  not,  however,  be  mistaken  ; we  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  those  whose  feelings  are  so  ex- 
quisitely refined  that  they  must  have  every 
thing  removed  from  their  eyes  and  ears  which 
may  excite  unpleasant  emotions;  such  persons 
as  they  who  cannot  encounter  a ease  of  suffer- 
ing because  it  may  percliance  disturb  the 
placidness  of  their ' countenance.  What  we 
contend  for  is,  that  the  constant  delineation  ot 
these  subjects  does  not  tend  to  increase  our 
sympathy  for  suffering  humanity,  or  stimulate 
our  exertions  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  our  fellow-creatures.  'There  are  deeds  ot 
heroism  and  of  self-devotion  iu  the  field  ot 
battle,  which  are  as  fitting  subjects  tor  the 
pencil  as  the  pen,  but  such  subjects  are  seldom 
chosen, — the  present  exhibition,  to  wit  ; ihe 
painter  too  frequently  delineates  only  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scene,  without  leaving  an  object 
worthy  for  the  mind  to  rest  on. 

One  word  more  before  we  close  these  ob- 
servations ; although  there  is  in  this  collection 
much  that  is  bad,  exceedingly  bad,  both  in 
the  choice  of  the  subject  and  in  the  style  ot 
execution,  yet,  viewing  the  whole  as  a reflec- 
tion of  the  public  mind,  and  as  a fair  embodi- 
ment of  the  public  taste  and  feeling,  we  see  in 
it  much  that  is  worthy  of  commendation,  much 
which  proves  to  us  that  there  is  a gradual 
cultivation  of  a healthier  moral  sense  in  the 
community.  There  is  another  circumstance, 
too,  which  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed,  namely, 
an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  be  admitted  free  of  charge  to  all  the  national 
depositories  of  art  and  science.  Our  own  opi- 
nion is  that  such  a measure  would  be  attended 
with  the  best  results  ; we  shall  therefore  always 
advocate  the  free  and  unreserved  admission  ot 
the  public  to  them,  without  money  and  with- 
out price.  The  working  classes  have  proved  by 
their  conduct  that  the  opprobrium  cast  upon 
them  was  extremely  unmerited  and  unjust, 
they  have  shewn  that  they  can  visit  the  soul- 
stirring realization  of  the  poet  s fancy  without 
leaving  behind  them  such  marks  of  spoliation 
as  many  persons  above  them  in  station  have 
left  in  almost  every  city  in  Europe;  in  short, 
the  working  classes  have  avoided  that  which 
is  a disgrace  to  the  English  character,  and 
which  leads  every  English  traveller  of  culti- 
vated taste  and  refined  feelings  to  blush  for 
his  countrymen.  We  shall  always  advocate 
the  free  admission  of  the  public  to  these  in- 
stitutions, because  we  believe  that  the  r me 
Arts  have  ever  exercised  a benign  influence 
over  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  mankind ; 
they  remove  man  for  a time  from  the  chilling 
effects  of  the  selfishness  andthehard-heartednes: 
which  surround  him  in  life  ; they  abstract  hi« 
thoughts  from  the  mere  materiality  ot  his 
existence  ; they  leave  his  imagination  free  t< 
rove  in  the  bright  world  of  ideality;  the] 
purify  his  thoughts,  they  turn  his  actions  intc 
the  kindliest  channels,  and  they  lead  him  t< 
cherish  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  his  nature. 


The  Smoke  Nuisance.— The  committee  o 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  Mr.  Mackinnoi 
is  chairman,  sat  for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday  week 
During  the  course  of  last  week  Dr. Rmd,  Dr.  Lr< 
Mr.  West,  of  Leeds;  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams,  c 
Liverpool ; and  many  other  scientific  men,  engi 
neers,  manufacturers,  and  others,  were  examinee 
The  general  opinion  expressed  by  the  witness* 
was,  that  the  smoke  given  off  by  the  chimneys  c 
the  furnaces  in  the  metropolis  was  a great  evil,  an 
that  there  were  abundant  means  for  its  almost, 
not  total,  suppression.  Mr.  West  stated,  that 
Leeds,  where  active  measures  had  been  adopted  E 
the  corporation,  there  was  a great  deal  less  given  o 
in  the  atmosphere ; and  Mr.  Smith,  a commission 
of  police  from  Bradford,  stated,  that  from  the  e. 
ertions  of  the  commissioners,  aided  by  a local  ac 
out  of  138  mills  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tow- 
there  were  but  four  in  which  smoke-consuming  a 
paratus  of  some  kind  had  not  been  introduced.  T 
effect  of  this  was  that  the  smoke  had  been  lessen 
one-fourth,  whilst  in  the  course  of  a short  till 
there  would  be  no  difference  in  the  atmosphere  or- 
week  day  to  that  of  a Sunday.  The  evidence  v 
also  very  conclusive  as  regards  the  influence  t 
smoke  upon  the  personal  appearance,  social  habr 
and  moral  condition  of  the  poor.  The  sittings; 
the  committee  will  probably  extend  another  fol 
night,  and  one  part  of  its  object  is  the  examm&ta 
of  the  various  patented  and  other  plans  that  h 
been  brought  forward  for  its  suppression, 
members  are  composed  chiefly  of  the  represen 
tives  of  towns  and  districts  who  complain  most^ 
the  evils.  [We  shall  notice  the  report  wl 
printed.] 
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FLINT  WORK. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — In  my  last  to  you,  I described  how  walls 
were  constructed  with  mud,  presuming  it  would  be 
interesting  to  those  who  have  not  seen  buildings 
put  up  with  any  thing  but  stone  and  brick  (and  I 
know  there  are  many)  ; in  this  I am  influenced  by 
the  same  motives,  i.  e.  of  giving  information  to 
those  who  are  hundreds  of  miles  off,  how  we  con- 
struct our  buildings,  and  the  materials  we  use,  and 
again,  that  others  may  do  the  same.  What  a fund 
of  practical  information  might  be  gained  by  such  a 
course,  and  how  useful  it  would  be  to  those  who 
have  to  seek  the  country  over  for  employment. 
Many  will  be  deterred  from  doing  so,  from  not 
using  themselves  to  any  thing  of  the  sort,  and  the 
fear  of  committing  mistakes  ; to  those  I would  say, 
fear  not,  do  your  best ; should  we  commit  errors  in 
our  descriptions,  we  are  sure  to  be  corrected  by  our 
editor,  and  how  pleasant  to  be  corrected  by  those 
who  are  “ zealously  burning  ” for  our  welfare. 

Flints  are  very  plentiful  in  this  part,  the  soil  is 
thickly  strewed  with  them  ; this  plentiful  supply  we 
take  advantage  of  in  constructing  walls.  Those 
found  on  the  surface  and  in  the  soil  are  not  so  good 
as  those  got  from  the  chalk,  on  account  of  being 
disfigured  in  colour  by  some  chemical  action,  and 
rather  shaky,  and  generally  too  small.  About  two 
years  ago,  a friend  of  mine  was  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, and  hearing  of  my  being  in  this  quarter, 
came  to  see  me ; I was  having  at  the  time  flints 
used  in  walling ; not  having  before  seen  any  flint 
but  in  a tinder-box  or  on  the  lock  of  a gun,  he  said, 
evidently  with  the  feeling  of  giving  me  a valuable 
suggestion,  “Mr.  F.,  this  flint  appears  to  be  a 
prime  material  for  outside  work,  as  it  may  be  con- 
sidered imperishable  and  impervious  to  the  weather, 
but  I think  it  would  be  much  better  if  you  could 
contrive  some  means  of  getting  it  in  large  blocks, 
thereby  avoiding  so  much  labour  in  setting,  and 
fewer  joints.”  My  friend  was  labouring  under  the 
impression  that  flint  was  got  from  quarries,  the 
same  as  stone.  I explained  to  him  that  flints  are 
got  when  digging  in  the  chalk  ; that  they  are  found 
in  detached  pieces,  and  that  we  seldom  find  one, 
when  worked,  that  would  be  more  than  six  or  eight 
inches  square.  When  they  are  found,  they  have  a 
sort  of  white  enamel  on  them  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  they  are  in  all  kinds  of  shapes  ; 
sometimes  they  occur  in  veins  or  strata  like  a string 
course,  six  or  seven  feet  apart,  but  still  detached. 
The  chalk  in  this  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are 
embedded  is  about  six  hundred  feet  deep  ! 

My  friend  seemed  somewhat  astonished  at  my 
explanation  of  how  we  came  at  our  flints,  then  felt 
somewhat  curious  to  know  how  they  came  there  ; 
but  I could  not  inform  him.  I recollect  reading  an 
essay  on  flint,  which  attempted  to  prove  that  they 
had  been  fish ; and  have  heard  a geologist  of  some 
note  say  they  have  been  sponges ; how  they  have 
originated  I cannot  tell. 

The  process  of  working  flints,  in  preparing  them 
fitted  for  use  is  simple,  though  it  requires  some 
practice,  on  account  of  their  brittleness  and  liability 
to  break  in  the  wrong  place.  The  first  process  is 
to  break  them  with  a large  hammer,  then  with  a 
smaller  one  to  square  up  the  pieces  ; the  generality 
of  the  larger  pieces  and  those  that  look  the  best  are 
about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  the  same  in 
depth,  so  that  they  course  with  the  bricks  when 
used.  A great  deal  depends  upon  the  cutter  of 
flints,  in  making  flint-work  look  well,  in  squaring 
them  up  well. 

If  these  humble  remarks  meet  your  approval,  I 
will  in  my  next  supply  a sketch  as  they  appear  in 
the  wall.  I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Flitcroft. 

Near  Stockbridge,  Hants,  July  30th,  1843. 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — I enclose  you  a sketch  of  the  building 
mentioned  in  my  letter  in  The  Builder  of  the 
6th  May.  A jury  would  certainly  decide  when 
they  had  an  example  like  the  building  mentioned 
before  their  eyes.  It  is  merely  work-rooms. 

Yours  obediently,  T.  H.  C. 

The  plan  and  sections  of  the  hot  hearth  or  stove 
shew  the  bottom  of  grate  ; the  cold  air- flues,  a,  en- 
tering into  what  may  be  called  the  air-chamber, 
and  the  hot-air  flues,  b,  passing  out ; the  arrows 
the  current ; c brickbreadth  casing  inside  the  front 
and  end  stove-plates  and  partition  ; the  strong  lines 
the  iron-work.  It  will  be  perceived  there  is  a plate 
of  iron  under  the  top,  to  prevent  it  becoming  too 
hot.  S,  the  smoke-flue,  which  passes  into  the  gable  ; 
one  hot-air  flue  passes  under  the  windows  in  the 
wall  at  F,  ground  plan,  and  as  shewn  in  the  section, 


from  thence  over  the  window  and  door,  in  the  wall 
between  the  staircase  and  work-room,  and  back  in 
the  wall,  G,  and  continues  a separate  flue  up  the  gable. 
Theother  hot-air  flue  passesover  thewindows,  without 
any  outlet,  into  the  room  below,  and  back  just  over 
the  floor,  with  a ventilator  into  each  small  room, 


and  so  on  a separate  flue  up  the  gable.  The  small 
rooms  are  divided  by  quarter  partitions,  lighted  each 
with  a skylight.  There  are  ventilators  in  the  ceil- 
ing and  roof.  This,  in  summer,  is  used  to  ventilate 
the  building  with  cold  air,  the  drying  stove  not 
being  required. 


Plan  of  Stove. 
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INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Session  1843. 

No.  559. — Account  of  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  erected  across  the  River  Wear, 
on  the  Line  of  the  Durham  Junction  Rail- 
ivay.  By  David  Bremner,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 
— Thedistrict  through  which  the  Durham  Junc- 
tion Railway  passes,  for  the  purpose  of  complet- 
ing the  connection  between  the  city  of  Durham 
and  the  towns  of  Newcastle,  South  Shields, 
and  Sunderland,  is  extensively  undermined  by 
coal- workings,  and  great  caution  was  requisite 
in  the  selection  of  a spot  which  suited  the  level 
of  the  railway,  and  where  a foundation  could 
be  formed  sufficiently  sound  to  support  such  a 
structure  as  the  bridge  described  in  the  paper. 
The  advice  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Burges 
was  therefore  sought  by  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
engineer  of  the  line,  and  their  design  was 
adopted ; but  subsequently  several  alterations 
were  made,  either  to  favour  the  locality  or  from 
motives  of  economy.  The  bridge  is  810  feet 
9 inches  long,  and  21  feet  wide  between  the 
parapets.  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
quoins  of  the  main  arches,  built  of  freestone 
from  the  Pensher  quarries ; there  are  three 
semicircular  arches,  of  144  feet,  100  feet,  and 
60  feet  span  respectively,  a centre  arch  of  160 
span,  with  a radius  of  7'2  feet,  and  three  arches 
of  20  feet  span  each  at  either  end,  forming  the 
abutments.  The  main  pier  is  founded  upon  a 
rock,  24  feet  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river:  and 
the  height  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of 
the  parapet  is  156  feet  6 inches;  the  under 
side  of  the  main  arch,  at  the  crown,  is  thus 
121  feet  9 inches  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  paper  describes  at  length  the  nature  of  the 
building  materials  employed,  the  dressing  of 
the  stones,  the  composition  of  the  mortar,  the 
general  detail  and  dimensions  of  the  construc- 
tion, the  centering  of  the  arches,  with  the  pre- 
cautions used  in  striking  them,  and  gives  a very 
full  account  of  the  travelling  and  other  cranes 
emploj’ed  in  the  construction  ; these  are  stated 
to  have  been  very  efficient.  The  north  arch, 
of  100  feet  span,  containing  about  980  tons  of 
stone,  was  entirely  turned  with  two  of  the 
cranes,  in  twenty-eight  hours,  giving  an  aver- 
age weight  of  IJi  tons  of  stone  laid  by  each 
crane  per  hour.  The  perseverance  and  prac- 
tical skill  of  Messrs.  Gibb,  of  Aberdeen,  the 
contractors,  are  particularly  mentioned,  as  the 
difficulties  attending  the  getting  down  the 
foundations,  especially  that  of  the  main  pier, 
were  very  great,  and  required  all  their  talent 
and  energy-  The  detail  is  given  of  the  pre- 
cautions taken  with  the  coffer-dam,  in  which, 
at  one  period,  a steam-engine  of  twenty-horse 
power,  working  two  pumps  of  18  inches 
diameter  each,  was  insufficient  to  keep  down 
the  water,  and  it  became  necessary  to  drive  a 
range  of  sheet  piling  all  round  withinside  the 
dam,  before  the  leakage  through  the  bad  strata 
above  the  rock  could  be  stopped.  By  calcula- 
tion it  appears,  that  the  pressure  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  highest  pier  of  the  bridge  is 
about  37  tons  on  each  square  foot,  exclusive  of 
the  additional  weight  of  the  passing  coal  trains, 
which  frequently  weigh  120  tons  each.  The 
bridge  was  commenced  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1836,  and  was  finished  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1838,  occupying  about  714  working  days,  and 
cost,  with  extra  works,  nearly  40,000/.  The 
paper  is  illustrated  by  three  drawings,  shewing 
a plan  and  elevation  of  the  bridge  in  several 
stages  of  its  construction,  and  when  completed ; 
the  details  of  the  centres,  hoists,  and  cranes, 
the  coffer-dam,  engine,  pumps,  and  of  the 
foundations  of  the  whole  structure.  Mr. 
Vignoles  had  examined  the  bridge  very  mi- 
nutely, and  had  been  much  struck  with  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanship,  which  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  original  design  ; it  was  an  ex- 
traordinary example  of  care  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  contractors,  and  did  infinite 
credit  to  all  engaged  in  it : yet  with  all  this,  it 
had  cost  less,  in  proportion  to  its  dimensions, 
than  any  similar  structure  in  this  country. 
The  President  observed,  that  the  structure 
first  proposed  was  to  have  been  of  cast  iron, 
but  when  he  and  his  partner  (Mr.  Burges) 
were  consulted,  they  advised  the  employment 
of  the  freestone  from  the  adjoining  quarries  on 
Lord  Londonderry’s  estate,  and  they  furnished 
a design,  based  upon  that  of  Trajan’s  bridge, 
at  Alcantara,  which  was  adopted  by  the  direc- 
tors; but  subsequently  an  alteration  was  made, 
by  introducing  three  small  arches  in  each 
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abutment,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  injured 
the  design  ; that  was  the  extent  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  bridge  ; the  merit  of  the  con- 
struction must  be  given  to  the  engineer  and 
the  contractors,  and  he  must  corroborate  the 
statement  of  the  superior  manner  in  which  the 
work  had  been  executed.  The  bridge  had 
been  placed  nearly  at  the  spot  marked  out  by 
Mr.  Telford,  for  the  great  north  road  to  cross 
the  Wear,  and  as  the  railway  would  now  form 
part  of  the  line  between  Newcastle  and  Dar- 
lington, Mr.  Telford’s  plan  would  be  virtually 
executed,  although  with  the  difference  of  sub- 
stituting a railway  for  a turnpike  road. 


INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS, 
July  24. 

W.  Tite,  Esq.,  V.P.  in  the  chair. — A 
paper  was  read  by  Professor  Donaldson,  V.P., 
explanatory  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  fronts  of  some  houses  in  Belgian  towns 
erected  in  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries, 
illustrated  by  a numerous  collection  of  sketches 
of  decorated  fronts  of  ancient  dwelling- 
houses,  &e.,  formed  of  stone,  brick,  and  wood, 
in  Tournay,  Mechlin,  Antwerp,  and  Bruges, 
taken  by  him  during  a tour  last  Autumn. 

Mr.  Maugham  explained  the  process  adopt- 
ed by  Mr.  C.  Payne,  the  patentee,  for  the  pre- 
servation and  improvement  of  wood  and  other 
vegetable  matters. 

This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  session, 
the  chairman  addressed  the  members,  and 
alluded  generally  to  the  results  of  the  session 
as  having  been  satisfactory ; that  many  papers 
of  great  interest  had  been  read  at  the  meetings, 
and  various  committees  had  been  engaged 
during  the  session  in  the  consideration  of 
topics  of  an  important  nature,  connected  both 
with  the  practice  of  architecture  in  general, 
and  the  interests  of  the  Institute.  He  alluded, 
likewise,  to  the  proposed  New  Building  Act, 
now  before  Parliament,  as  having  met  with 
very  general  opposition,  but  was  now  referred 
for  revision  to  three  gentlemen,  two  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Institute,  and  there  was 
reason,  therefore,  to  expect  that  it  would  be 
greatly  modified  and  improved  ; that  the  sub- 
ject had  much  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
council,  who  were  desirous  of  doing  every 
thing  in  their  power  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  desirable  object.  He  further  no- 
ticed the  increased  attention  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Gothic  architecture,  of  which  he 
avowed  himself  a warm  admirer,  but  at  the 
same  time  considered  it  proper  to  caution  the 
junior  members  from  being  led  astray  by  the 
very  strong  and  unqualified  language  of  some 
writers  of  the  present  day  on  the  subject, 
which  tended  to  recommend  the  exclusive 
practice  of  that  style  on  all  occasions  and  for  I 
all  purposes,  to  the  total  neglect  of  the  clas- 
sical styles  of  Greece  and  Italy,  which  must 
nevertheless  be  acknowledged  as  infinitely 
more  suitable  on  many  occasions  for  modern 
purposes. 


YOUNG  ENGLAND. 
to  the  editor. 

Sir, — In  a late  number  of  your  very  interesting 
journal,  in  treating  of  the  application  of  Life 
Assurance  to  securing  to  tenants  the  absolute  free- 
hold of  the  house  or  farm,  in  which  by  the  present 
system  of  occupation  they  can  have  no  living 
interest,  you  observe  that  the  dearest  interests  of 
“Old  England”  are  involved  in  the  projected 
scheme  of  freehold  assurance,  inasmuch  as  it  pro- 
mised to  give  to  every  man  a new  and  lasting  tie  to 
his  country. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  “Young  England” 
has  even  more  to  hope  from  the  system  than  the 
mother  country,  and  promises  more  advantages  to 
the  capitalist  who  will  enter  upon  it.  By  “ Young 
England,”  I may  observe  that  I do  not  here  intend 
any  allusion  to  the  “Young  England”  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume  and  the  Spectator,  that  Heraclitus  of 
the  press,  viz.,  the  white- waistcoated  and  white- 
neckclothed  gentry,  whose  pleasure  and  business  it 
is  to  make  speeches  of  a certain  class  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  the  young  colonies  of  Englishmen, 
now  forming  in  all  parts  of  our  colonial  empire. 
You  propose  to  give  to  the  house  tenant  the  free- 
hold of  his  house  on  condition  of  his  paying  you  an 
annuity  on  his  life  instead  of  a rent.  Doubtless, 
with  proper  precautions  against  the  effects  of  depre- 
ciation of  property  in  England,  by  deferring  the 
period  of  purchase,  for  example,  until  some  years’ 
payments  had  been  made,  and  charging  a bonus 
premium  for  the  bare  insurance,  a large  proportion 


of  the  locked-up  capital  of  this  country  might  thus 
find  ample  investment.  But  colonial  land,  under 
proper  and  active  colonization,  must  increase  in 
value ; it  is  at  its  minimum  on  the  formation 
of  the  settlement,  and  therefore  here  there  would 
be  inexhaustible  scope  for  the  application  of  this 
freehold  assurance  project.  It  is  to  be  observed 
with  the  Examiner  newspaper,  one  of  the  most 
sensible  and  impartial  of  the  opponents  of  syste- 
matic colonization,  that  there  is  one  radical  evil  in 
the  Wakefield  system,  as  at  pjesent  in  operation, 
that  it  involves  in  the  very  outset  the  sinking  of 
capital  in  land  and  labour. 

The  colonist  is,  in  general,  not  a capitalist  (never 
a large  capitalist),  but  what  we  may  call  an  incomist, 
his  income  often  being  not  in  his  pocket,  but  in  his 
character  and  in  his  head  and  his  hands.  He  has 
not  20/.  of  capital , even  though  he  may  have  2Q/.  ; 
for  capital,  in  the  wide  sense,  is  the  accumulation  of 
years  of  industry  : and  the  20/.  saved  out  of  a few 
years’  toil  represents  only  the  aggregate  income  of 
these  years,  but  does  not  in  the  available  sense  claim 
the  name  of  capital.  The  colonist,  therefore,  can 
pay  an  annual  sum,  but  he  is  not  justified  in  launch- 
ing out  the  hoardings  of  a few  years  in  land.  But, 
again,  the  general  feeling  in  the  new  colonies  is 
decidedly  against  sinking  income  in  the  shape  of 
rent,  so  common  in  this  country,  and  productive  of 
such  disastrous  consequences  and  cruel  injustice  in 
Ireland.  What  then  remains  ? Either,  on  a small 
scale,  to  secure  the  freehold  of  small  properties  by 
combination  of  annual  contributions,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish building  societies  : or,  on  a large  and  truly 
effective  scale,  by  payment  of  life  annuity  instead  of 
rent ; one  annual  payment  so  calculated,  guarantee- 
ing the  freehold  to  the  heirs  of  the  annuity  payer, 
as  well  as  securing  the  lender  the  return  of  his 
capital. 

A Scottish  Kirk  colony  has  been  lately  established 
in  New  Zealand  on  a very  excellent  theory  of  pre- 
paration : and  as  far  as  the  funds  will  provide  for 
such  preparation,  the  result  will  be  a flourishing 
and  a comfortable  settlement.  The  charge  of  21. 
an  acre  is  made  for  the  land  : and  out  of  this  21., 
thirty-shillings  is  devoted  to  emigration,  the  build- 
ing of  roads  and  bridges,  &c.  We  would  go  a step 
further,  and  without  waiting  for  gradual  sales  of 
land,  make  every  preparation  at  once : and  the 
necessary  means — the  money — we  should  gather  in 
this  way. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  Church  of  England 
establishes  the  next  New  Zealand  settlement.  Let 
the  friends  of  the  church  and  the  English  capitalist 
purchase  of  the  Government  or  the  New  Zealand 
Company  at  once,  by  combined  capital,  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  at  (on  an  average  of  town, 
rural,  and  suburban  land)  four  pounds  an  acre. 


Out  of  this  allot  to  the 

New  Zealand  Company ,£100,000 

Emigration 100,000 

Religion  and  Education 100,000 

Roads,  Bridges,  Clearing,  &c.  100,000 


£400,000 

And  charge  the  public  at  the  rate  of  5/.  an  acre,  to 
be  paid,  not  at  once,  but  by  annuity,  secured  on 
land  necessarily  increasing  year  by  year  in  value 
from  such  effective  combination.  A yeoman  (whose 
physical  health  must  of  course  be  certified)  of  30 
years  of  age  might,  on  this  principle,  be  secured  in 
the  immediate  freehold  of  a farm  of  100  acres  by  a 
payment  of  37/.  10s.  per  annum,  to  revert  to  his 
children  or  heirs  at  his  death,  unincumbered.  The 
New  Zealand  Company,  and  the  English  capitalist, 
and  the  English  people,  would  rapidly  feel  the  good 
effects  of  such  a system.  For  the  security  would  be 
unexceptionable,  the  advantage  to  the  yeoman  un- 
precedented in  any  colonial  scheme,  while  the  good 
result  to  the  church  or  sect  forming  the  settlement, 
as  well  as  to  the  settlers,  would  be  realized  in  a very 
few  years.  Let  the  church  do  this — and  let  the 
Wesleyans,  and  the  Catholics,  and  other  religious 
denominations,  follow  their  example,  and  colonial 
and  social  progress  will  receive  a new  stimulus,  and 
sectarian  jealousies  will  be  abolished  with  their  causes. 
You  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  enter  more  fully  into 
detail  on  a future  occasion. 

Meanwhile  I am,  respectfully,  yours, 

Middleaged  England. 


Further  Extension  and  Acceleratiox 
of  the  Morning  Mails. — By  command  of  the 
Postmaster- General,  Salisbury  and  Stockbridgeare 
added  to  the  list  of  130  post  towns  despatched 
every  morning  from  the  General  Post-office  in  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand.  We  understand  also,  that  on 
and  after  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  August,  the  down 
mail  to  Birmingham  will  leave  the  chief  office  at 
half-past  nine,  a.m.,  instead  of  ten,  as  heretofore. 
This  acceleration  will  not,  it  is  expected,  cause  any 
alteration  in  the  time  of  posting  letters  and  news- 
papers either  at  the  General  Post-office  or  at  the 
several  branch  offices  throughout  the  metropolis. 
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MR.  BERNHARDT’S  SYSTEM  OF  WARM- 
ING AND  VENTILATING. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  feel  it  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  general  public 
that  this  question  should  be  set  at  rest  if  pos- 
sible, and  a determination  come  to  on  the 
inode  of  most  economically  and  effectually 
giving  warmth  to  our  apartments,  and  chang- 
ing the  air,  so  as  to  render  it  perfectly  whole- 
some for  respiration,  yet  we  cannot  occupy 
so  large  a space  with  the  discussion  as  to  in- 
sert all  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  papers  now  before  us. 
They  consist  of,  first,  a general  letter  of  notice 
of  the  previous  correspondence  in  this  paper, 
recapitulating  facts,  &c. ; secondly,  the  reply 
of  Mr.  Bernhardt  to  the  official  report  of  Dr. 
Ure,  published  in  the  Architectural  Magazine , 
for  1838;  thirdly,  testimonials  from  at  least 
half-a-dozen  eminent  men,  founded  on  the 
successful  issue  of  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  opera- 
tions ; and  lastly,  a brief  reply  to  two 
points  urged  against  him  by  T.  H.  C.,  and 
Mr.  Spencer,  in  number  24  of  this  journal, 
which  we  will  give  in  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  own 
Avords. 

“ The  readers  of  this  paper  will  find  that  I was 
1 aware  that  there  were  upright  pipes  in  use  before 
: I heard  the  name  of  Dr.  Ure,  and  that  Mr.  Angel, 

1 and  the  royal  engineer,  under  whose  direction  the 
I eight  apparatus  were  erected  in  the  hospital  of  the 
city  of  Magdeburg,  did  not  know  the  science  re- 
j quired  to  erect  any  warm  apparatus,  without  liability 
I to  mistake,  as  the  testimonials  of  “ Franck,”  the 
j minister,  in  my  behalf  will  shew.  The  said  engineer 
4 published  a pamphlet,  announcing  to  the  public 
| that  he  could  cure  every  smoky  chimney,  but  he 
I proved  unable  to  cure  even  the  mistakes  made 
| under  his  order. 

I “In  answer  to  the  questions  of  Mr.  Spencer, 

I say,  having  made  him  acquainted  with  the  quan- 
\ tity  of  fuel  the  fire-places  require,  I advise  him  to 
i take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
i and  to  make  the  calculation  himself,  as  I think  the 

(public  in  general  will  be  satisfied  to  find  that  I 
know  how  large  or  how'  small  the  apparatus  must  be 
to  warm  a room  or  building  perfectly  ; and  that 
this  can  be  effected  without  the  least  waste  of  fuel, 

I and  without  any  experiment.  If  Mr.  Spencer  will 
| visit  Mr.  Frey’s  Warehouse,  No.  130,  Fenchurch- 
jj  street,  and  observe  the  large  surface  of  skylight  in 
the  roof  of  the  same,  he  will  hardly  believe  that  one 
single  fire-grate  of  middling  size  can  warm,  notwith- 
standing the  large  surface  of  skylight  and  windows, 
a warehouse  of  such  large  dimensions,  where  four 
j fires  were  formerly  insufficient.” 

| At  the  same  time  that  Ave  feel  compelled  to 
exclude  what  would  occupy  so  much  of  our 
space,  Ave  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 

U Bernhardt,  by  summing  up  at  considerable 
trouble  to  ourselves,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  the  amount  of  that  Avhich  is  urged  in 
the  three  papers  above  named.  We  agree  in 
the  main  with  a correspondent  of  this  Aveek, 
Avho  says,  “ that  if  the  infringement  or  non- 
infringement of  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  patent,  is  to 
be  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  discussion,  the 
sooner  it  is  brought  to  a close  the  better.” 
(Not  that  Ave  Avould  have  it  understood  that  Ave 
lare  indifferent,  nor  do  we  think  our  corre- 
spondent indifferent,  to  the  question  of  right 
and  justice,  or  to  the  “ dog-eat-dog  ” principle 
I |upon  Arhich  unfortunately  so  many  of  our  ta- 
lented and  inventive  minds  are  at  this  day 
proceeding.)  “ But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
discussion  be  carried  on  without  running  into 
personalities  or  channels  of  mere  personal  in- 
terest, but  Arith  a view  to  practical  results,  I 
m persuaded  it  will  be  attended  Avitli  much 
good,  and  be  hailed  by  your  readers  gene- 
rally, as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  to  be  a 
subject  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  on  which 
very  imperfect  ideas  generally  prevail.” 

To  proceed,  then,  Avith  paper  No.  1. — Mr. 
Bernhardt  appeals  to  our  own  experience,  ex- 
amination, and  approval  of  his  plan,  together 
with  that  of  Dr.  Toulmin,  and  above  twenty 
architects  Avho  preceded  us,  referring  to  the 
drawing  Ave  gave  in  No.  0,  of  one  of  his 
1 Britannia  Fire-grates.”  He  terms  Dr. 

I Lire’s  a “ jealous  and  invidious  attack,”  and 
j lidverts  to  the  reply — the  subject  of  paper 
1*40. 2,  Avhich  he  says  “ the  editor  of  the 
'Mechanics'  Magazine  did  not  in  fairness  insert. 
Te  insists,  in  contradistinction  to  Mr.  Spencer, 

Iihat  “ testimonials  proceeding  from  pratical 
men,  and  gentlemen  of  honour  and  veracity, 
ire  not  to  be  borne  down  by  the  shalloAV 
"pinions  of  partial  judges,  founded  on  a super- 
ficial glance  of  that  Avhich  they  knoAV  not  hoAV 
|j  o appreciate,  because  they  have  not  dived  into 


its  principles.”  He  says  that  in  the  Avorks  of 
Montgolfier,  Rees,  Sylvester,  Tredgold,  Gilbert, 
Beclct,  Franklin,  J.  Bull,  &c.,  there  may  be 
found  abundance  of  theory  and  perplexing 
calculation,  but  these  are  useless  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  “ that  the  science  Avhich 
treats  of  the  properties  of  the  material  ele- 
ments of  our  atmosphere  is  as  yet  imperfect,” 
which  he  has  proved  by  hundreds  of  facts — 
and  then  refers  to  the  several  successful  in- 
stances of  his  operations. 

He  disputes  Dr.  Ure’s  qualifications  for 
judging  in  this  matter,  on  the  ground  of  the 
doctor’s  oAvn  confession  as  to  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  his  OAvn  apartment,  and  of  his  incom- 
petency to  secure  good  ventilation  for  himself, 
and  asks,  “ Can  Dr.  Ure  inform  the  public 
Avhat  knowledge  is  requisite  to  direct  the  smoke- 
flues  from  ten  fire-places  into  one  chimney  15 
inches  square?  Can  he  do  this  at  once, 
Avithout  experiments,  and  Avithout  in  the  least 
inconveniencing  the  ten  different  apartments?” 
Avhich  he  (Mr.  Bernhardt)  “ did  successfully, 
eleven  years  ago,  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Potsdam.” 

Mr.  Bernhardt  says,  “ he  defies  explosion 
with  his  apparatus,  the  possibility  of  setting 
the  soot  on  fire,  or  injuring  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  disposes  of  the  absurd 
idea  started  by  Dr.  Ure — absurd  as  would  be 
the  act  impossible,  of  bloAving  or  attempting  to 
bloAv  up  the  Parliament  House,  like  a second 
Guy  Fawkes.”  After  two  years’  trial  of  his 
apparatus  at  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Barry’s  report  Avas — “ From  the  experiments 
I have  made,  and  from  the  evidence  of  others, 
I believe  that  any  degree  of  warmth  may  at 
all  times  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  stoves 
Avhich  he  has  erected.”  “ The  warmth,”  Mr. 
Bernhardt  continues,  “ as  produced  by  my 
apparatus,  is  from  a continual  change  of  air, 
properly  called  ventilation.” 

Until  his  discovery,  Mr.  Bernhardt  “ asserts 
the  whole  system  to  have  been  one  of  quackery, 
a process  of  art  Avithout  science,  and  conse- 
quently uncertain  in  its  results,”  and  points  to 
various  instances  of  fatal  effect  upon  persons 
breathing  the  bad  atmosphere  produced  by  the 
plans  of  “ modern  experimenters  and  philoso- 
phers,” and  concludes  the  first  paper  by  stating 
as  a fact  that  it  Avas  actually  intended  to  have 
placed  in  the  Queen’s  travelling  carriage  one 
of  these  “ poison-producing  apparatus.” 

Of  the  second  (paper  the  reply  to  Doctor 
Ure,  published  in  1838)  Ave  need  only  take  a 
cursory  notice,  as  so  much  of  the  same  ground 
has  been  already  travelled  upon.  We  must 
say  for  it,  that  it  is  ivritten  in  a fair  and  unex- 
ceptionable spirit,  and  Avould,  in  our  opinion, 
if  inserted  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  at  the 
time  referred  to  by  Mr.  Spencer,  have  differ- 
ently influenced  his  conclusions  and  opinions. 

The  principal  question  turns  on  the  point  of 
Mr.  Bernhardt’s  plan  as  applied  to  Lord 
King’s  house,  Avhich  Dr.  Ure  examined  and 
reported  upon,  and  it  does  appear  that  the 
doctor  is  involved  in  something  of  unfair  deal- 
ing when  he  applies  his  judgment  of  an  appa- 
ratus used  for  forcing  the  drying  of  a newly 
plastered  house,  and  draAvs  conclusions  preju- 
dicial to  it  in  reference  to  the  ordinary  and 
proper  usage  of  the  apparatus,  Avhich  it  appears 
he  never  Avitnessed.  When  Dr.  Ure  saAv  it  in 
work,  it  Avas  in  the  interval  of  three  Aveeks, 
during  which  the  whole  house  was  perfectly 
dried. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Ure’s  charge  upon  him,  that 
he  is  but  very  slenderly  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  Avarming  and  ventilating,  Mr. 
Bernhardt  says  that  the  best  ansAver  is  a refer- 
ence to  the  various  Avorks  he  has  executed. 
He  then  retorts  : “If  Dr.  Ure  had  any  prac- 
tical knoAvledge  of  Avarming  and  ventilating 
apartments,  he  AA-ould  have  knoAvn  beforehand 
Avhat  effects  Avould  be  produced  by  the  stove 
he  put  up  in  his  bed-room,  and  Avhich  might 
have  caused  his  premature  death.  I am  sure 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  present  paper  could 
have  told  him  the  consequences,  if  he  had 
consulted  them  beforehand.  Can  it  be  healthy 
Avhere  there  is  no  ventilation  ? And  is  there 
any  kind  of  a stove  to  be  put  in  a room  that 
produces  effective  ventilation  ?” 

Mr.  Bernhardt  meets  the  charge  concerning 
the  accumulation  of  soot,  bysheAving  that  it  is 
not  necessary  more  than  tAvice  or  thrice  in  the 
year  to  sweep  the  flues,  and  that  this  can  be 
done  Avith  the  greatest  ease  in  the  basement  story, 
and  Avithout  the  necessity  of  climbing-boys; 
and  he  demonstrates  the  perfect  safety  from 


fire.  With  regard  to  the  expense  in  Lord 
King’s  house,  he  says  it  was  greater,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  lordship’s  choice  and  resolution 
to  use  slate  instead  of  the  usual  plan  of  brick 
flues. 

We  have  thus,  ive  trust,  given  the  necessary 
full  and  fair  abstract  of  Mr.  Bernhardt’s 
replies,  after  Avhich  let  us  hope  that  the  import- 
ant subject  of  “ Avarming  and  ventilating  ” 
Avill  be  treated  on  its  OAvn  merits,  and  Avith 
pure  consideration  of  the  public  advantage,  in 
Avhich  AA'ay  avc  also  hope  that  every  aspirant  to 
public  favour  Avill  reap  his  due  reward. 

We  ought  to  add  that  there  is  another  paper 
of  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  accompanying  these,  not 
bearing,  hoivever,  upon  the  question  immedi- 
ately at  issue,  and  therefore  to  be  noted  on  a 
different  occasion  ; it  is  a printed  tract, 
addressed  to  Earl  de  Grey,  the  President  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  con- 
tains fifty-two  searching,  and  some  of  them 
somewhat  puzzling,  questions  on  the  matter  of 
fires,  fire-places,  flues,  &c.,  from  which  Ave  may 
in  future  quote,  not  so  much  for  Mr.  Bern- 
hardt’s sake  as  for  the  general  enlighten- 
ment. 


SONNET  TO  JOHN  BRITTON 

(the  anti giu ar y ) , 

On  attaining  his  Seventieth  Year,  7lh  Julg,  1841. 

Britton  ! I do  rejoice  that  thou  has  gained 
Fulness  of  years  : the  past  doth  honour  thee 
As  thou  the  past  hast  honoured  ; thou  shalt  be 
For  a long  age  in  memory  retained 
With  those  stone  deeds  Avhose  glories  have  re- 
mained, 

And  hallowed  now  by  “ hoar  antiquitie,” 

As  is  the  storm-enduring  Druid  tree, 

Or  echoing  aisle  with  storied  windows-stained, 
Antient  of  days,  but  aye  a boy  in  heart, 

Still  hoping  on  with  sympathies  unspent, 
Example  to  the  Apathist  thou  art ! 

Would  that  thy  frame  might  fitly  represent 
Thy  spirit's  freshness  ! — then  should  ills  depart 
And  the  grey  tyrant,  Time,  for  once,  relent. 

Joseph  Ellis,  jun. 
Extract  from  “ Friendship’s  Offering.” 

What  a croAvd  of  thoughts  rush  in  upon  the 
mind  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Britton — 
grateful  recollections  of  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  architectural  and  general  archaeolo- 
gical research — vain  attempts  to  estimate  the 
large  amount  of  service  he  has  thereby  ren- 
dered — speculations  as  to  the  position  avg 
should  have  been  in  Avithout  him — the  eye 
tracing,  or  endeavouring  to  trace  out  the  vast 
gap  in  the  chart  of  our  knoAvledge  that  he  has 
filled  up.  We  see  him  toiling  up  the  moun- 
tain steep  of  difficult  and  painful  investigation, 
cheered  on,  and  cheering  by  his  devotion, 
passion,  perseverance,  the  zealous  leader  of 
many  Avho  rose  under  him  to  eminence,  and 
creating  in  thousands  a spirit  of  emulation 
out  of  which  greater  good  has  sprung  forth. 
We  admire  his  simplicity  of  mind,  and  its 
admirable  fitness  to  the  times,  and  the  Avork  he 
had  undertaken.  Oh,  that  every  head  noAv 
enriched  with  the  stores  of  Britton’s  gathering 
Avould  subject  itself  to  the  suggestions  of  a 
grateful  heart,  and  consider  hoiv  much  of  the 
advance  ground  upon  Avhich  they  stand  has 
been  opened  and  secured  to  them  by  that  Co- 
lumbus in  adventure  and  discovery.  It  is  not 
for  us,  however,  to  enlarge  upon  a topic  of 
this  cast,  Avhile  the  ears  of  the  veteran  are  yet 
open  to  the  sounds  of  mortal  minstrelsy.  Let 
us  hope  that  our  rude  and  harsh  attunings 
may  not  fall  discordantly,  Avhere  the  more  re- 
fined gratulations  of  his  OAvn  conscience  and 
the  iviser  approvings  of  better  Alices  produce 
a music  of  more  fitting  melody. 

“ May  he  live  all  the  years  of  his  life,”  and 
may  they  be  many.  Coronets  and  stars  have 
been  conferred  on  the  bravely  struggling  in  the 
path  of  Avar,  on  the  laborious  aspirant  to  emi- 
nence, too,  in  the  channels  of  the  law.  Who 
shall  say  that  the  desert  of  a champion  in  the 
arts  of  peace  is  not  full  Avell  as  Avorthy  of 
croAvn  and  renoAvn  ? Those  others  obtain 
applause  and  reward  in  life  as  well  as  memorials 
after.  Shall  ive  Avait  the  expiry  of  the  life  of 
one  Avho  has  so  signalized  himself  in  our  be- 
half, and  then  vote  him  a bootless  cenotaph? 
Hoav  much  better  would  it  tell  for  future 
emulators  to  see  the  laurel  of  reward  placed 
on  the  living  broiv,  rather  than  one  of  cypress 
on  the  cold  marble!  We  pray  that  our 
brethren  Avould  think  of  this ! 


• * 
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WINDOW  IN  BURWELL  CHURCH,  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


LYCH-GATE  OF  WEST  WICKHAM 
CHURCH,  KENT. 

Lych,  or  lich-gate,  is  the  covered  gate  or 
porch  under  which  the  corpse  and  mourners 
stood  sheltered  at  the  entrance  to  the  burial- 
ground  or  churchyard  in  early  times.  Lyc-h 
is  derived  from  the  Saxon  lie  or  lice,  meaning 
a corpse  ; the  German  designation  for  this  sort 
of  gate  being  very  similar,  and  evincing  the 
common  derivation  of  the  words — it  is  leichen- 
gang.  There  are  several  interesting  speci- 
mens of  this  sort  of  gate  remaining  in  this 
country,  and  the  practice  of  setting  them  up  is 
beginning  to  be  renewed,  especially  under 
Mr. Pugin’s  direction,  in  Catholic  churchyards. 


ELEVATION  OF  CLOISTERS,  SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL. 


SHIP  JOINERY. 

This  is  a subject  which  to  a maritime  people, 
and  in  maritime  cities,  is  never  wanting  in  in- 
terest; it  is  one  that  might  be  elaborately 
treated  on,  and  presents  more  of  general  in- 
terest than  would  at  first  sight  appear  proba- 
ble. The  joiner's  work,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is, 
the  [fitting  up  of  a ship’s  cabins,  is  now  ad- 
vanced along  with  decorative  painting  to  a 
high  pitch,  we  may  almost  call  it  a luxurious 
extravagance ; and  since  many  members  of 
the  ordinary  building  craft  are  interested  in 
such  things,  we  shalf  just  glance  at  a descrip- 
tion of  the  fittings  of  the  famous  new  Ameri- 
can packet  ship,  the  Victoria,  which  is  now 
lying  in  the  St.  Katherine’s  Docks.  She  is 
just  arrived  over  here, — the  work  of  the  New 
York  shipwrights, — her  architect  is  her  Cap- 
tain,— Morgan,  and  a splendid  work  of  struc- 
ture and  design  she  is.  Named  after  our  be- 
loved sovereign,  and  bearing  a figure-head 
respectably  carved  to  represent  her  Majesty, 
look  like  not  unmeaning  or  ungrateful  com- 
pliments ; the  froe-masonry  of  our  craft  draw- 
ing us  also  towards  her,  it  was  with  peculiar 
pleasure  we  stepped  on  board  the  Victoria  to 
scan  her  first  attraction,  and,  if  need  be,  to  re- 
sume our  visit  and  be  more  discursive  on  the 
subject  of  her  general  merits. 

The  whole  of  the  chief  cabin  may  be  said 
to  be  lined  with  satin  wood,  and  margins  of 
rose  and  zebra  wood,  and  American  bird’s  eye 
maple  ; the  handles  of  the  doors  to  the  berths 
are  of  glass  ; the  ceiling  is  in  white  and  gold. 
The  ladies’  cabinis  most  appropriatelydelieate, 
in  the  like  white’  and  gold,  sides  and  ceiling; 
the  chairs  and  tables  of  beautiful  drawing- 
room fabric,  with  silk  damask  curtains  ; car- 
pets of  most  select  pattern  and  staple,  and 
altogether  the  sight  is  particularly  choice  and 
unique. 

One  thing  struck  us  regarding  the  seats  by 
the  side  of  the  dining-table  of  the  chief  cabin  ; 
the  back  rail  is  ingeniously  contrived  for  the 
comfort  of  sitting  to  the  table  or  turning  away 
from  it ; the  supports  of  the  back  rail  are  metal 
uprights,  made  to  hinge  below  the  seat,  and 
thus  to  admit  of  being  turned  over  either  edge 
of  the  seat.  The  same  principle  may  be 
upplied  in  many  instances  of  an  ordinary 
nature.  We  shall  endeavour  to  get  a drawing 
of  it  for  the  instruction  of  our  readers. 


We  are  indebted  to  our  painstaking  con- 
tributor, J.  L.  C.,  for  the  beautiful  specimen 
of  a window  from  Burwell  Church,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  for  a drawing  of  part  of  the 
famed  cloisters  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  both 
of  which  we  now  produce  from  the  hands  of 
the  engraver.  The  matter  of  supplying  our 
columns  in  the  mostefficient  way  for  the  public 
andprivate  benefit, is  beginningto  be  displayed 
as  we  had  promised.  The  Builder  is  notthe 
production  of  dull,  plodding  hirelings,  who 
sit  down  to  a task  of  daily  drudgery,  in  which 
intellectual  interest  has  little  or  no  part ; but 
it  is  composed  of  the  varied  contributions  of 
zealous  and  friendly  fellow-labourers  with  us  in 


ON  JOINING  SHEETS  OF  PAPER 
TOGETHER. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — In  one  of  your  late  numbers  I find  that 
you  recommend  (as  the  best  method  for  joining 
sheets  of  paper)  the  use  of  paste  made  of  flour, 
water,  and  alum.  That  method  I have  frequently 
tried,  as  also  glue,  gums,  &c.,  but  have  invariably 
found  that  each  of  them  leaves  a puckering  or 
uneven  surface,  the  result  of  all  watery  solutions. 


thegood  causeof  architectural  andbuildingpro- 
gress.  We  owe  to  a friend  near  Southampton 
an  apology  for  not  before  replying  to  his 
obliging  offer  to  delineate  the  details  of  Netley 
Abbey;  but  we  have  so  much  before  us  just 
now,  that  we  would  gladly  defer  for  a period 
engaging  in  more.  One  thing,  however,  we 
would  beg  to  impress  upon  our  friends,  that  is, 
to  attend  to  details.  Sections  of  mullions, 
jambs,  mouldings,  the  joints  of  the  stones,  and 
the  like,  should  be  given,  with  their  communi- 
cations and  dimensions.  Let  them  sit  down  to 
their  task  in  a careful  spirit,  and  the  discharge 
of  it  will  be  pleasant  and  profitable  in  a greater 
degree. 


I have  now,  however,  in  use,  a method  which  ob- 
viates that  evil.  The  cement  I use  is  a thick  solu- 
tion of  caoutchouc,  which  being  applied  to  the 
edges  of  the  paper  (and  suffered  to  remain  a short 
time  before  put  together,  in  order  that  it  may  get  a 
little  dry  and  sticky),  makes  a clean,  firm,  and 
even  joint ; it  is  far  before  glue,  gum,  or  paste,  as 
it  is  no  inconvenience  to  prepare,  and  makes  a much 
better  joint.  Yours,  &c., 

William  Curtis. 

London,  July  31,  18-13. 
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CROTON  WATER. 

Oun  readers  will  recollect  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  The  Builder  an  account  of  the 
Croton  aqueduct  for  conveying  water  to  New 
York  ; the  following  is  an  extract  from  an 
American  paper  adverting  to  the  results. 
There  are  many  positions  in  this  country  in 
which  water  might  and  ought  to  be  supplied 
upon  the  same  principle  ; but  the  Americans 
appear  to  he  destined  in  every  thing  to  “ go  a 
head ” of  the  parent  country — and  not  a little 
so  in  matters  of  unquestioned  public  benefit: 

“ The  impression  is  becoming  general  among  our 
citizens,  that  the  abundant  supply  of  “ pure  and 
wholesome  water  ” furnished  to  300,000  inhabitants, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Croton  river  into  this 
city,  was  not  too  dearly  purchased,  even  at  12  or 
13  million  dollars.  The  hydrants  are  now  so  regu- 
lated that  a constant  stream  flows  from  each,  say 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  these  1200  fountains, 
scattered  all  over  the  city,  are  free  to  all.  There  is 
no  labour  at  pumping  or  drawing — just  hold  your 
bucket,  or  set  it  down,  and  it  will  soon  be  filled 
with  hs  wholesome  and  palatable  water  as  can  be 
desired.  If  any  one  would  see  how  much  comfort 
is  afforded  by  this  abundant  supply  of  water,  let 
him  pass  through  the  streets  in  a hot  day  or  evening, 
especially  those  which  are  occupied  chiefly  by  la- 
bouring people,  and  he  will  want  no  further  evidence. 
To  such  an  observer  it  will  seem  as  if  everybody 
wanted  water.  The  children — and  adults  too,  in 
many  cases — are  drinking  at  the  hydrants  ; the 
women  and  men  come  with  pails,  pitchers,  and  cups, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  wants  which  are  to  be 
supplied ; and  none  go  away  empty,  or  stinted  in 
their  allowance — for  there  is  enough  and  to  spare. 
If  you  walk  on  till  late  in  the  evening  (but  perhaps 
you  had  better  not),  the  same  impressions  will  meet 
you  in  another  shape.  The  streets  are  now  still ; 
the  hydrants  are  nearly  or  quite  deserted ; but  the 
sound  of  running  water,  cool  and  refreshing,  meets 
your  ear  on  every  side,  and  you  wonder  if  it  is  pos- 
sible that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a great  city,  noted 
for  its  filth  and  swine  ! It  requires  no  great  stretch 
of  fancy  to  imagine  yourself  in  some  rural  retreat, 
abounding  with  rivulets  and  streams,  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  and,  with  such  voices  as  they 
have,  uttering  his  praises.  If  you  enter  the  houses 
of  the  affluent,  or  those  of  persons  who,  without 
wealth,  are  accustomed  to  all  the  conveniences  of 
life,  you  will  find  a branch  of  the  same  Croton, 
supplying  all  the  wants  of  the  family— kitchen, 
bed-rooms  and  all — with  perhaps  a shower-bath  in 
the  garret.  If  a house  takes  fire,  all  you  have  to 
do  is,  to  attach  a hose  to  one  of  the  hydrants,  and 
direct  the  full  stream  upon  the  burning  building. 
Before  many  of  the  engines  arrive,  the  fire  will 
probably  be  extinguished.  If  you  want  to  supply  a 
vessel  with  water  for  a voyage,  just  attach  a hose  to 
the  nearest  hydrant,  and  conduct  the  other  end  to 
the  water  casks  on  board,  and  they  will  soon  be  full. 
If  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  gutters  foul,  open  the 
hydrants  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  filth  will  have 
disappeared.  Then  there  are  the  beautiful  fountains 
playing  in  the  public  squares,  delighting  the  eye 
with  their  ever-varying  forms,  and  the  ear  with  their 
music.  These,  too,  are  branches  of  the  same  inva- 
luable Croton.” 


FOLKSTONE  PAVILION,  ON  THE  LONDON 
AND  DOVER  RAILWAY. 

This  building  is  much  admired,  and  yet  it  is 
a mere  conversion  of  a boat-building  and 
shipwright’s  shed — shewing  how  much  may 
be  done  with  the  meanest  materials  by  the 
hand  of  the  man  of  taste.  This  title  has  been 
earned  by  Mr.  Lewis  Cubitt,  the  able  engineer 
of  the  London  and  Dover  Railway,  who  has 
contrived  a complete  establishment  for  travel- 
lers— refreshment-rooms,  parlours,  and  bed- 
rooms— within  the  despised  carcase  we  have 
described. 

The  conversion  of  the  meaner  structure  to  the 
purposes  of  a pavilion,  furnished  and  furbished 
up,  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  tenancy  of  Mr. 
Vantini,  the  well-known  artist,  if  we  may  so 
term  him,  and  surveyor  for  the  public  taste  in 
matters  of  haut-goat , was  effected  in  the  short 
space  of  five  weeks,  and  is  now  nothing  less 
than  an  attraction  to  the  traveller  by  this  well- 
managed  and  economic  railway,  and  the  visitor 
to  Folkstone. 


Paris  and  Orleans  Railroad.— The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Orleans  railroad  for  the  week  ending 
on  the  18th  inst.,  are  113,971f.  99c.,  about  4,5601. 

Washington  Irving  has  succeeded  to  a large  for- 
tune, which  has  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  one  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  to  whom  the  distinguished 
American  author  was  personally  unknown. 


POMPEIAN  PAPER-HANGINGS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — I have  recently,  in  the  course  of  my  per- 
ambulations, happened  fortuitously  upon  some  works 
of  decorative  art,  such  as  I had  not  been  previ- 
ously aware  lay  at  all  within  our  power;  in  fact, 
so  far  from  believing  they  were  available,  I did  not 
know  that  they  existed. 

I trust,  should  this  meet  the  eye  of  the  gentleman 
to  whose  establishment  I have  here  occasion  to 
refer,  he  will  not  deem  me  taking  an  unwarrantable 
liberty  in  doing  so,  but  excuse  it  as  a duty  which  a 
professional  individual  owes  to  the  body  to  which  he 
belongs.  If  men  who,  possessing  superior  taste 
and  talent,  carry  the  branch  of  art  they  have 
adopted  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of  excellence, 
yet,  in  their  labour  of  love,  overlook  or  hesitate  to 
make  use  of  those  means  of  publishing  their  suc- 
cess which  lie  within  their  power,  and  which  it  is  a 
duty  they  owe  to  themselves,  and  the  community 
they  move  in,  to  employ,  it  becomes  the  more  the 
privilege  of  others,  interested  in  the  produce  of 
their  industry,  to  take  the  steps  for  that  purpose 
which  they  may  consider  expedient  and  desirable, 
with  a view  to  the  general  good. 

It  is  in  this  feeling  then,  after  having  visited 
with  a friend  the  paper-hanging  munufactory  of 
Mr.  Clarke,  High  Holborn,  I am  prompted  to 
briefly  communicate  to  you  what  I had  there  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting.  The  papers  that  particu- 
larly attracted  my  attention,  and  in  the  production 


| of  which  the  manufacturer  has  exercised  so  credit- 
able a taste  and  had  to  exert  so  much  perseverance, 
are  Pompeian  and  Herculanean,  and  exhibit  faithful 
copies  of  the  peculiar  and  beautiful  style  presented 
to  us  in  those  long-sealed-up  treasuries  of  art ; the 
drawing,  the  colours,  the  tone  and  character  are  ad- 
mirably followed,  and  excellent  fac-similes  obtained : 
and  whether  we  regard  the  varied  architectural 
combinations,  or  the  graceful  and  pleasing  groups 
that  are  shrined  within  them,  we  are  struck  with 
the  importance  of  such  an  acquisition  ; but  we  are 
also  impressed  with  a wondering  veneration  for  a 
people  whose  imaginative  pencils  delineated,  whose 
intelligent  and  appreciating  tastes  enjoyed,  nearly 
two  thousaud  years  bygone,  those  same  triumphs  of 
conception  and  skill  which  still  live,  to  command 
admiration. 

The  introduction  of  these  Pompeian  hangings  is 
a circumstance  to  be  hailed  with  lively  satisfaction, 
as  an  addition  to  our  architectural  resources  ; in- 
deed, in  the  narrowest  view,  it  is  so,  as  offering  a 
stimulus  in  a trade  which  really  stands  in  need  of 
some  impulse  towards  freshness  and  originality,  to 
rescue  it  from  its  present  generally  meaningless 
state,  and  stamp  it  with  a higher  character. 

I saw  papers  also,  of  great  merit,  in  Elizabethan, 
Moorish,  &c. ; but  as  my  wish  is  only  to  direct 
attention  to  what  I find  standing  out  in  marked 
and  bold  relief  from  what  is  usually  met  with,  I 
shall  refrain  from  encroaching  further  upon  your 
other  matter.  Remaining  Sir,  very  obediently  your 
Peregrine,  b.a.a.d.  s' 


Ibiwn 

PORCH  WINDOW,  STANFIELD  CIIURCII,  SUFFOLK. 


Details  of  Porch  Window. 


Sir,  With  the  view  of  contributing  to  the 

S?S?p8t0ikTJ-fjrWar^  tllC  accomPanying  sketch 
of  the  Porch  Window  of  Stanfield  Church,  Suffolk. 
Should  you  deem  it  worthy  of  a place  in  The 
Builder  I shall  be  happy  to  forwardyou  others  as 
opportunities  occur.  I have  sketched  the  details  to 
twice  the  scale,  as,  to  my  mind,  the  value  of  many  of 


the  sketches  of  Gothic  windows,  which  have 
ready  appeared  in  your  paper,  would  have  been  co 
siderably  enhanced  had  they  been  thus  illustrate 
With  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  your  endt 
vours  for  the  general  weal, 

I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  H.  I. 


I 
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De  V Art  en  AUemagne  (Of  Art  in  Germany, 
by)  ParHippoLYTK  Fortoul. — Paris,  1842: 
Jules  Labitte. 

We  were  induced  to  examine  this  work,  of 
which  as  yet  no  English  translation  has  ap- 
peared, by  the  immense  reputation  which  it 
has  acquired,  as  well  among  the  people  for 
whose  instruction  it  was  written,  as  in  the 
country  the  monuments  and  works  of  which  it 
describes.  The  perusal  of  a few  chapters  was 
sufficient  to  assure  us  that  in  this  instance 
extraordinary  celebrity  had  been  produced  by 
unusual  merit.  Great  learning,  a pure  and 
delicate  taste,  nice  powers  of  criticism,  an 
ardent  fancy,  eloquence  of  the  highest  order, 
an  enthusiasm  unsurpassed  for  art,  and 
thorough  honesty,  are  properties  ot  mind 
which  M.  Fortoul  has  brought  to  hear  on 
the  task  which  he  has  accomplished.  Some 
detached  portions  of  the  work  we  had  already 
seen  in  the  reviews,  and  though  they  failed  not 
to  make  a deep  impression  on  our  mind,  it 
was  not  until  we  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  general  plan  of  the  author,  and  its  execu- 
tion, that  we  arrived  at  the  full  appreciation 
of  their  value,  and  his  claims  on  our  respect. 
The  hook  professes  to  be  composed  of  letters 
addressed  to  intimate  friends  of  the  writer, 
and  such  letters,  it  would  appear,  were  its 
foundation : much,  however,  htks  since  been 
added;  the  letters  have  becomfe  a treatise, 
methodical  and  comprehensive,  not  on  German 
art  only,  hut  on  art  in  general,  considered  in 
its  history,  its  philosophy,  its  technicalities. 

M.  Fortoul  looks  on  architecture  as  the 
parent  of  art,  as  the  index  of  a nation’s  sensi- 
bilities to  art,  as  the  test  of  its  artistic  powers, 
and  their  bent  at  any  given  epoch.  On  this 
theme  he  speaks  thus  : — 

“ Why  should  I address  to  you  a panegyric  on 
architecture,  to  you  who  have  visited  Italy  ? You 
have  seen  the  genius  of  each  of  its  cities  written 
with  the  ineffaceable  characters  of  stone  and 
marble  ; you  have  seen  the  palaces  of  the  Merchants 
of  Genoa  and  Florence,  those  of  the  patricians  of 
Venice,  those  of  the  Roman  prelates ; you  have 
seen  the  history  of  each  of  these  great  cities 
summed  up  in  one  single  edifice : Venice,  In  the 
palace  of  its  doges,  that  monument,  half  Oriental, 
half  Gothic  ; Milan,  in  its  cathedral,  in  which  the 
art  of  Italy  and  that  of  Germany  meet  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps;  Pisa,  in  the  Campo  Santo,  where  the 
cloister  and  Holy  Land  still  speak  of  the  Crusaders’ 
conquests  ; Florence,  in  that  church  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore,  which  Arnolfo  di  Lapo  constructed  by  wed- 
ding the  ogive  vault  of  the  Ghibelline  to  the  semicir- 
cular arch  of  the  Guelph,  and  on  which  Brunelleschi 
raised  his  cupola  like  a pharos  of  the  Revival ; and 
finally  Rome, whereSt.  Peter’sapproximatesantiquity 
to  modern  times,  and  unites  the  city  of  the  Pagans 
to  the  city  of  the  Popes.  You  have  seen  all  this, 
happy  that  you  are,  and  more  than  this  ! you  have 
seen  the  Italians  venerate  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
great  men  who  raised  these  monuments,  more  than 
we  revere  the  memory  of  our  dearest  and  most 
illustrious  poets.  Our  antiquaries  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  with  certainty  the  house  where 
Molicre  was  born  ; but  you  have  seen  the  people  of 
Vicenza  shew  with  pride  the  dwelling  of  Palladio. 
At  Verona  you  have  heard  the  name  of  San 
Micheli  pronounced  in  accents  such  as  we  would 
not  utter,  when  speaking  of  the  defender  of  his 
country.  At  Mantua,  you  have  sought  in  vain 
the  traces  of  Virgil ; but  you  have  found  Giulio 
Romano  honoured  for  having  raised  those  temples 
of  pleasure  for  the  Gonzagos.  At  Rome  you  have 
heard  the  painting  of  Raphael  compared  to  the 
architecture  of  Bramante. 

***** 

“ Yes,  architecture  is  the  parent  of  all  arts,  and 
therefore  also  the  most  rare,  appearing  at  long 
intervals  of  ages,  and  only  under  conditions  so 
rigorous  as  to  be  difficult  of  realization.  Sculpture, 
painting,  poetry  may,  up  to  a certain  point,  bor- 
row life  from  caprice,  and  be  indebted  to  the  potent 
imagination  of  one  man  for  an  apparent  splendour  ; 
but  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  produce 
any  thing,  save  by  the  assent  of  an  entire  people, 
and  under  the  empire  of  one  idea  generally  adopted. 
Itjis  not  until  nations  have  reached  the  highest 
step  of  their  development,  until  they  have  full  pos- 
session of  their  strength,  that  they  raise  up  on  the 
soil  monuments  that  retain  for  ever  the  traces  of 
their  passage  and  the  marks  of  their  civiliza- 
tion ; thus  was  it  that  the  religious  temples 
of  Greece  and  of  the  middle  ages  were  built 
at  the  latest  epochs  of  faith,  and  amidst 
that  universal  concert  of  minds  which  announces 
the  approaching  dawn  of  scepticism.  Vitruvius 
was  right  when  he  said  that  architects  ought 
to  study  philosophy  with  earnestness;  for  there  is 


no  great  structure  that  does  not  express  a complete 
cycle  of  metaphysics.  Paganism,  does  it  not  still 
breathe  in  the  Parthenon  ? and  under  the  vaults  of 
Cologne's  cathedral,  does  not  one  feel  that  the 
boundless  aspirations  of  Christian  dogma  are  there 
soaring  towards  heaven?  As  often  as  the  forms  of 
architecture  change,  so  often,  be  assured,  is  civiliz- 
ation renewed  ; and  if  you  live  at  an  epoch  of 
which  the  structures  want  originality,  say  without 
fear  that  its  ideas  have  none.  Monuments  are  the 
real  handwriting  of  a people. 

“ What  then  is  the  character  of  that  architecture 
which  the  new  schools  of  Germany  practise  ? 
Since  architecture  is  the  beginning,  the  abridgement 
of  all  the  other  arts,  the  answer  to  this  question  will 
announce  the  law  of  development  in  painting  and 
sculpture." 

We  shall  not  pause  to  criticise  this  theory. 
One  not  altogether  dissimilar  from  it  is  pro- 
pounded by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  Notre-Dame 
de  Paris.  The  writer  shews  most  distinctly 
in  his  work  the  positive  subordination  of 
modern  painting  and  sculpture  in  Germany 
to  the  law  that  governs  and  animates  archi- 
tecture, and  traces,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such 
an  image,  the  generation  of  the  former  by 
the  latter.  So  far,  therefore,  the  theory  has  a 
practical  value.  We  come,  then,  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  architecture  : — 

“ Lutherans  of  the  North,  Catholics  of  the 
South,  all  the  Germans  of  our  day  agree  in  this, 
that  no  one  of  the  known  forms  of  art  can  of  itself 
satisfy  them.  At  the  same  time  the  creation  of  the 
new  forms,  that  should  suffice  for  new  wants,  does 
not  seem  to  tempt  their  ambition.  In  no  other 
country  would  it  be  possible  to  meet  with  that 
variety  of  systems  and  luxury  of  reminiscences 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  constructions  of  the 
capital  of  Bavaria. 

“ The  modern  art  of  Germany  is  essentially  histo- 
rical. Erudition  is  one  of  the  principal  character- 
istics of  this  nation.  Born  in  the  universities  of 
Italy,  it  was  brought  into  France  by  the  Scaligers  ; 
but  since  the  seventeenth  century  it  has  found  in 
Germany  the  most  patient  intelligences,  and  there  it 
has  established  its  principal  seat.  It  is  erudition, 
combined  with  Catholicism,  that  has  produced  all 
the  monuments  which  are  now  in  the  progress  of 
erection  at  Munich.  Animated  by  the  political 
and  religious  passions  of  Bavaria,  it  has  contrived 
to  realize  a living  and  almost  complete  history  of 
architecture.  It  will  interest  you,  I think,  to  make 
with  me  a pilgrimage  through  the  streets  of  this 
city,  when  all  the  forms  with  which  modern  art 
has  clothed  the  different  parts  of  Europe  will  pass 
in  succession  before  your  eyes.  In  France,  it  seems 
to  be  agreed  that  art  consists  above  all  in  invention  ; 
but  this  great  principle,  which  not  infrequently  en- 
courages ignorance,  neither  preserves  from  monotony 
nor  from  bad  taste.  In  Bavaria  art  is  practised  as 
if  men  had  made  up  their  minds  that  it  resided  in 
the  memory.  But  in  exhibiting  more  of  knowledge 
than  of  genius,  the  architects  of  that  country  furnish 
a curious  field  for  the  study  of  critics,  and  prepare 
a new  epoch,  in  which,  according  to  the  ordinary 
law,  and  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  each  people,  the  transfigured 
forms  of  anterior  epochs  will  mingle  and  become 
incorporate." 

The  writer  then,  in  a succession  of  chapters, 
describes  the  Latin  basilica,  the  Greek  basi- 
lica, and  the  specimens  that  belong  to  the 
Italian  middle  age,  to  the  Teutonic  middle 
age,  and  to  the  period  of  the  Revival.  He 
commences  with 

THE  LATIN  BASILICA. 

“ The  basilica  of  St.  Boniface,  which  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Maximilian  suburb,  opposite  the 
Glyptothek,  is  the  last  edifice  to  which  hand  has 
been  put  in  Munich.  It  was  founded  in  1835,  and 
the  entire  completion  was  fixed  for  the  year  1842. 
M.  Zeibland,  who  has  been  charged  with  the  con- 
struction, was  born  at  Ratisbon  in  the  year  1800. 
He  is  a distinguished  man,  and  has  lately  returned 
from  Italy,  where  he  travelled  at  the  expense  of  the 
King,  for  the  special  purpose  of  studying  the  archi- 
tecture of  basilicas.  At  the  moment  at  which  I 
write,  the  monument  which  he  is  erecting  has 
not  received  the  whole  of  its  exterior  coating; 
nothing  has  been  done  to  the  interior,  beyond 
placing  in  it  sixty-four  columns  of  granite,  covered 
with  white  marble  from  the  Tyrol  at  the  base  and  the 
top,  which  divide  the  edifice  into  five  naves.  Though 
the  most  recent  of  the  churches  of  Munich,  it  is 
that  one  of  which  the  forms  are  the  most  ancient, 
bringing  us  back,  indeed,  to  the  very  commence- 
ment of  Christianity. 

“ When  the  Christians  issued  forth  from  the 
catacombs  and  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  light  of 
heaven,  they  sought  on  earth  for  edifices  in  which 
they  might  adore  their  God.  They  were  too  igno- 
rant of  art — their  dogma  itself  was  not  as  yet  im- 
pressed profoundly  enough  on  their  minds, — to  in- 


vent an  architectural  form  congenial  with  their 
faith.  Still  they  would  not  place  their  tabernacle 
in  a Pagan  sanctuary.  Besides  that  it  was  repug- 
nant to  them  to  assimilate  their  worship  to  poly- 
theism, they  could  not  accommodate  themselves  to 
these  narrow  temples,  in  which  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  concealed  the  unworthy  impostures  of 
their  sacrifices  and  their  oracles  ; they  had  neither 
idols  nor  jugglers  to  veil  from  the  eyes  of  the  crowd. 
Their  object,  on  the  contrary,  was,  to  collect  at 
the  bleeding  feet  of  Him  crucified  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  the  faithful  whom  his  passion  had  made  a 
people  of  brothers ; they  sought  that  one  of  all  the 
ancient  monuments  which  might  best  suit  their  re- 
ligion ; they  chose  the  basilica. 

“ The  basilica  was  a change,  a tribunal,  a vast 
place  in  which  the  affairs  of  commerce  and  those  of 
justice  were  carried  on.  At  one  time  business  and 
law  proceedings  had  been  carried  on  in  the  public 
forum ; but  they  were  driven  from  an  asylum 
which  liberty  had  rendered  strong  and  formidable  ; 
they  were  put  under  the  shelter  of  lofty  structures, 
in  which  nothing  could  recall  to  the  degenerate 
Romans  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  republic.  A 
large  precinct  for  solemn  affairs  that  were  discussed 
aloud ; at  the  back  part  a •liemicycle  for  the 
judges,  or  the  privileged  spoilers  of  the  public  for- 
tune ; all  around,  accessory  galleries,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  the  pleus,  enclosures  aloft  for 
concealing  persons  who  wished  to  debate  in  secret 
their  particular  interests ; above  all  this,  carpentry 
placed  nakedly  on  the  walls,  and  inclining  on  each 
side,  so  that  the  lateral  naves  became  less  elevated 
in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  central 
axis  of  the  edifice;*  such  was  the  plan  of  the 
Roman  basilicas.  Palladio  has  traced  the  design  of 
them  after  the  text  of  Vitruvius,  and  excavations 
made  at  Pompeii  have  demonstrated  the  exactness 
of  Vicentino's  conjectures.  The  Christians  drove 
the  merchants  from  their  temple  ; and  established 
themselves  in  their  place.  The  liemicycle  became 
the  choir,  the  galleries  the  naves ; and  thus  was 
found  the  form  of  the  first  churches. 

“ It  was  after  this  plan  that  Constans  founded  at 
Rome,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  famous  basilica  of 
St.  Paul  extra  muros,  that  precious  monument  of 
earliest  Christian  art,  which  was  almost  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1825. f In  this  con- 

struction, however,  two  remarkable  alterations  on 
the  design  of  the  ancient  basilicas  were  made.  In- 
stead of  carrying  on  the  lateral  naves  to  the  apsis, 
they  were  separated  from  it  by  a double  transverse 
nave,  which  formed  with  a principal  nave  the  figure 
of  a cross.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
this  change,  it  was  thenceforward  universally 
adopted,  and  became  a necessary  datum  of  Christian 
churches.  Another  alteration,  not  less  important, 
is  the  introduction  of  arches,  which  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  architraves  which  united  the  columns 
that  supported  the  different  naves.  The  semicircle, 
which  succeeded  the  right  lines  of  Greek  architec- 
ture, underwent  an  alteration  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  engendered  in  its  turn  a new  order  of  architec- 
ture. But  centuries  march  slowly,  and  it  was  only 
by  passing  through  Byzantine  architecture  that  the 
Gothic  was  reached. 

“ The  basilica  of  St.  Boniface  at  Munich  is 
imitated  from  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  extra  muros ; 
but  whether  it  was  that  M.  Ziebland  intended  ex- 
pressly to  approach  nearer  to  the  purity  of  the  an- 
cient basilicas  by  suppressing  the  additions  to  them 
which  Christianity  made,  or  that  he  was  with  regret 
compelled  to  sacrifice  them  to  restrictions  imposed 
by  his  budget  or  his  site,  he  has  not  given  to  his 
temple  the  posterior  and  symbolic  form  of  the  cross. 
For  the  rest,  although  the  edifice  is  not  vast,  its 
proportions  appear  to  me  to  be  combined  in  a 
fashion  that  will  produce  the  effect  of  real  gran- 
deur.” 

We  propose  to  give  the  author’s  account  of 
the  other  buildings  at  Munich  in  a future 
number. 


New  Parish  Church,  Leven. — The  first 
stone  of  this  church  was  laid  on  Thursday  last,  by 
R.  Bethell,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Leven.  On 
the  silver  trowel  were  these  words — “ Presented 
to  Richard  Bethell,  Esq.,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
laying  the  first  stone  of  the  new  parish  church  of 
Leven,  by  George  Wray,  M.A.,  rector  of  Leven, 
A.D.  1843.”  On  the  brass  plate  was  the  following 
inscription  :■ — “ This  first  stone  of  the  new  parish 
church  of  Leven,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
was  laid  July  11,  A.D.  1843. — Richard  Bethell, 
Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Leven;  George  Wray, 
M.A.,  rector  of  Leven;  R.  Dennis  Chantrell,  of 
Leeds,  architect." — The  church  is  to  be  built  by 
private  subscription;  Mr.  Bethell  gave  the  site, 
above  an  acre  of  ground,  and  500/. 


* The  writer,  .it  must  be  confessed,  treats  the  triple  ceil- 
ing of  the  basilica  somewhat  superficially. 

t There  is  now  exhibiting  at  the  Diorama  a view  of  the 
interior  of  this  basilica  as  it  appeared  before  and  after  the 
fire. 
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LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 

IV. — Continuation  of  Lecture  I. 

SACRED  ARCHITECTURE. 

Among  the  extraordinary  instances  of  the  asto- 
nishing strength  with  which  Samson  was  gifted,  one 
in  particular  may  be  here  noticed,  viz.  that  last  proof 
which  he  gave  of  his  recovered  strength  when  he 
avenged  in  so  fearful  a manner  the  loss  of  his  eyes, 
and  brought  down  destruction  at  once  upon  his 
enemies  and  upon  himself.  The  Philistines  were 
gathered  together  at  a great  feast  in  the  house  of 
their  god  Dagon,  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of 
their  enemy,  Samson,  into  their  hands.  “ And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  their  hearts  were  merry,  that 
they  said,  Call  for  Samson  that  he  may  make  us 
sport ; and  they  called  for  Samson  out  of  the  prison- 
house,  and  he  made  them  sport,  and  they  set  him 
between  the  pillars,  and  Samson  said  unto  the  lad 
that  held  him  by  the  hand,  Suffer  me  that  I may  feel 
the  pillars  whereon  the  house  standeth,  that  I may 
lean  upon  them.  Now  the  house  was  full  of  men 
and  women,  and  all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  were 
there,  and  there  were  upon  the  roof  about  three  thou- 
sand men  and  women  that  beheld  while  Samson  made 
sport.  And  Samson  called  unto  the  Lord  and 
said,  O Lord  God,  remember  me,  I pray  thee,  and 
strengthen  me,  I pray  thee,  only  this  once,  O God, 
that  I may  be  at  once  avenged  of  the  Philistines  for 
my  two  eyes.  And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two 
middle  pillars  upon  which  the  house  stood  and  on 
which  it  was  borne  up,  of  the  one  with  his  right 
hand,  of  the  other  with  his  left.  And  Samson  said, 
Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines,  and  he  bowed  himself 
with  all  his  might,  and  the  house  fell  upon  the  lords 
and  upon  all  the  people  that  were  therein.”  (Judges 
xvi.  25  to  30.)  Now,  if  we  suppose  this  building 
to  have  been  of  a circular  form,  with  a gallery 
running  round,  which  is  the  same  perhaps  with  what 
is  termed  the  roof,  and  place  in  it  two  principal 
pillars  supporting  beams  to  carry  the  gallery,  we 
shall  be  able  to  form  a notion  of  the  temple  of 
Dagon,  and  considering  the  edifice  to  be  constructed 
of  wood,  we  shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
Samson,  by  removing  the  chief  supports,  could 
bring  down  the  whole  of  the  edifice.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  centre  of  the  temple  was  open  to 
the  sky  ; if  so,  the  flat  roof  or  terrace  would  hold  a 
great  many  persons,  whose  very  pressure  would  ac- 
celerate their  destruction  after  the  first  disruption. 
We  may  bring  forward  two  apposite  illustrations 
from  profane  history.  The  celebrated  athleta, 
Cleomedes  of  Astypalsea,  who  was  called  the  last  of 
the  heroes,  tore  down  the  pillars  of  a school,  when 
sixty  boys  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  roof.  (Pausanias,  1.  vi.  c.  9.)  Another  cele- 
brated hero,  Milo,  exerted  his  vast  strength  to  a 
better  purpose.  He  was  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Pythagoras,  and  when  the  pillar  which  supported 
the  roof  of  the  school  suddenly  gave  way,  he  sus- 
tained the  entire  weight  of  the  building  and  gave 
the  philosopher  and  his  pupils  time  to  escape. 
Many  large  rooms  in  Eastern  countries  are  found 
with  only  one  supporting  column  in  the  centre,  and 
some  of  our  own  chapter-houses  are  similarly  con- 
structed. When  the  Philistines  resolved  on  restor- 
ing the  Ark  of  the  Lord,  the  possession  of  which 
had  been  so  fatal  to  them,  the  hitherto  unyoked 
lcine  brought  it  of  their  own  accord  into  the  field  of 
Joshua,  “ where  there  was  a great  stone,”  (1 
Samuel  vi.  14),  which  is  called  in  verse  18,  “ the 
great  stone  of  Abel,  which  stone  remaineth  unto 
this  day.” 

Twenty  years  after  this  return  of  the  Ark,  the 
Philistines  were  signally  discomfited,  on  which  oc- 
casion Samuel  set  up  a stone  near  Mizpeh,  “ and 
called  the  name  of  it  Eben-ezer,  saying,  Hitherto 
hath  the  Lord  helped  us.”  (vii.  12.)  In  the  16th 
and  17th  verses  it  is  stated  that  Samuel  “ went 
from  year  to  year  in  circuit  to  Beth-el,  and  Gilgal, 
and  Mizpeh,  and  judged  Israel  in  all  those  places. 
And  his  return  was  to  Ramali ; for  there  was  his 
house,  and  there  he  judged  Israel ; and  there  he 
built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord.”  Of  the  stone 
“ Eben-ezer,”  Josephus  says,  “ it  was  set  up  as  a 
boundary  of  the  Israelites’ victory,  and  their  enemies’ 
flight,”  and  that  it  was  called  the  “ Stone  of 
Power.”  (Jos.  Ant.  B.  vi.  ch.  ii.  s.  2.)  With  good 
reason  therefore  were  the  people  of  Israel  periodi- 
cally assembled  at  places  intimately  associated  with 
the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors,  and  iden- 
' tified  by  landmarks  which  could  not  be  mistaken  : 

1 one  brought  to  mind  the  early  patriarchs,  another 
1 the  victorious  camp  of  their  great  captain  Joshua  ; 

1;  a third  was  connected  with  their  recent  victories, 

I:  and  in  the  fourth  they  were  brought  more  imme- 
|i  diately  under  the  eye  of  their  revered  ruler  Samuel. 

1'  When  the  people  required  that  Samuel  should  give 
r them  a king,  he  was  by  Divine  command  instructed 
It  to  choose  Saul,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  his  father’s 
r asses  being  lost,  sought  the  prophet  to  consult  him 
i|;  ?s  to  their  recovery.  Saul  found  Samuel  entertain- 
u ing  a large  party,  thirty  in  number,  according  to 
U the  Scriptural  account  (1  Samuel  ix.  22), 
though  Josephus  says  that  the  guests  were  seventy 


in  number,  probably  the  Sanhedrim.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
B.  iii.  cb.  iv.  s.  1.)  Samuel  took  Saul  with  him  to  the 
top  of  his  house,  and  there  communed  with  him ; 
when  he  dismissed  him,  after  having  privately 
anointed  him,  he  informed  him  that  he  should  find 
two  men  by  Rachel’s  sepulchre — Josephus  says 
(B.  iii.  ch.  iv.)  Rachel’s  monument — who  should 
give  him  tidings  of  the  safety  of  his  father’s  asses. 
This  monument,  the  same  erected  by  Jacob,  was 


therefore  standing  in  Samuel’s  time,  between  sic 
and  seven  centuries  after  its  original  dedication ; 
and  it  appears  not  impossible  that  it  may  exist  to 
this  very  hour,  for  Mr.  Buckingham  says,  “A 
little  distance  from  the  road,  near  Ephrah,  is  shewn 
the  reputed  tomb  of  Rachel,  which  we  turned  off 
to  enter.  Instead  of  a pillar,  the  spot  is  now 
covered  by  a Mahomedan  building  resembling 
tombs  of  saints  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  We  entered 


on  the  south  side  by  an  aperture  through  which  it 
was  difficult  to  crawl,  and  found  on  the  inside  a 
square  mass  of  masonry  in  the  centre,  built  up 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  and  leaving  barely  a 
narrow  passage  for  walking  round  it.  It  is  plas- 
tered with  white  stucco  on  the  outer  surface,  and  is 
sufficiently  large  and  high  to  enclose  within  it  any 
ancient  pillar  that  might  have  been  formed  on  the 
grave  of  Rachel.  Within,  on  its  walls,  are  written 
many  names  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Roman  cha- 
racters.” Particular  mention  is  made  of  the  first 
altar  erected  by  Saul : “ And  Saul  built  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord  ; the  same  was  the  first  altar  that  he  built 
unto  the  Lord.”  (1  Sam.  xiv.  35.)  The  disinter- 
ested friendship  which  subsisted  between  David  and 

Jonathan  gave  occasion  to  the  latter  to  exert  him- 
self frequently  in  behalf  of  the  former,  when  exposed 
to  the  jealous  fury  of  Saul,  even  at  the  risk  of 
falling  a victim  himself.  Once  David  was  directed 
by  his  friend  to  hide  himself  by  the  stone  Ezel 


(1  Sam.  xx.  19),  and  there  to  remain  until  he 
should  receive  assurance  by  the  shooting  of  an  arrow 
of  the  king’s  disposition  towards  him.  This  stone 
is  not  spoken  of  elsewhere  ; we  can  only  conjecture 
therefore  that  it  was  similar  in  design  to  the  other 
pillars  of  memorial.  The  last  instance  of  this 
nature  which  we  can  bring  forward  is  the  pillar  set 
up  by  Absalom.  “ Now  Absalom  in  his  lifetime 
had  taken  and  reared  up  for  himself  a pillar,  which 
is  in  the  king’s  dale,  for  he  said,  I have  no  son  to 
keep  my  name  in  remembrance  ; aud  he  called  the 
pillar  after  his  own  name,  and  it  is  called  unto 
this  day  “Absalom’s  place.”  (2  Sam.  xviii.  18.) 
To  this  account  Josephus  adds  (Antiq.  B.  vii.  ch.  x. 
s.  3),  that  it  was  of  marble,  and  called  “ Absalom's 
hand;”  and  Bishop  Wilson  says  that,  “according 
Sandys,  this  pillar  is  still  standing,  and  the 
Turks,  when  they  pass  it,  throw  a stone  at  it,  so 
that  it  is  half  covered,  in  abhorrence  of  his  unnatu- 
ral rebellion.”  r p 


ON  THE  PROPER  DISPLAY  OF  MODELS. 

“ When  we  mean  to  build, 

WTe  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model ; 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 

Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  : 
Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability, 

What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices  ; or,  at  least,  desist 
To  build  at  all  ?” 

— Shakspeare,  by  Bardolpli  in  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Models  of  lands  and  buildings  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  employed  toconvey  to  the 
minds  of  individuals  correct  in  formation  oftheir 
forms;  and  of  late,  the  models  of  houses  and 
other  structures,  with  their  adjoining  grounds, 
have  been  used  by  our  intelligent  architects 
and  civil  engineers,  in  order  to  convey  to 
themselves  and  to  those  interested  an  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  real  or  proposed  ori- 
ginals, when  viewed  from  corresponding  posi- 
tions to  those  arranged  by  the  models;  as  the 
greater  number  of  the  models  of  our  public 
and  private  buildings  are  formed  so  small,  that 
they  merely  shew  their  exterior  forms,  and, 
in  a few  cases,  are  prepared  to  exhibit  their  in- 
terior arrangements.  These  facts  being 
borne  in  memory,  does  it  not  seem  strange 
that  nearly  all  those  which  are  exhibited  in 
public  are  either  placed  so  low  that  a person 
is  compelled  to  6toop,  to  view  them  properly; 
or  reared  upon  some  lofty  shelf,  where  you 
must  mount  a step-ladder,  or  employ  one  of 
the  many  optical  instruments  at  present  in  use,  j 
to  scan  a few  of  their  parts  ? 

Models  that  are  merely  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  form  of  any  struc- *  1 
ture  should  in  general  be  placed  so  that  their  i 
parts  and  connection  with  each  other  may  be  ; 
clearly  traced  and  perceived  by  merely  walk-  | 
ing  around  them  ; but  when  they  are  prepai-ed  j 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  any  1 
celebrated  or  proposed  building,  it  then  de- 
vo  'es  upon  those  who  have  the  care  of  them 
to  place  them  so  that  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  1 
can  only  be  brought  to  view  them  in  such  ! 
corresponding  positions  as  the  originals  might  I 
be  seen  from. 

As  an  example,  we  now  place  before  us  a | 


small  model  of  the  exterior  form  of  a house. 
1 he  first  thing  we  have  to  determine  is  the 
proportional  scale  by  which  its  various  parts 
have  been  measured.  By  referring  to  the 
plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  the  proposed 
house,  we  find  that  the  model  is  so  constructed 
that  every  quarter  of  an  inchin  length  is  ini 
tended  to  represent  one  foot  in  length  of  the 
proposed  building;  or,  in  other  words,  it  has 
been  measured  by  a scale  of  a quarter  of  an 
inch  to- a foot.  This  being  the  case,  assume 
that  the  building  is  to  be  erected  upon  a level 
I P1?1  °*  ground ; it  is  then  requisite  to  deter- 
mine the  height  that  the  eye  ought  to  be 
| placed  above  the  plane  representing  the  ground 
| level,  and  allowing  the  average  height  of  the 
| eyes  of  the  gentler  sex  to  be  4 feet  8 inches 
| above  the  surface  upon  which  they  mav  stand 
| and  that  of  their  protectors  5 feet  4 inches 
, above  the  same  surface;  by  taking  the  medium 
; height,  which  is  5 feet,  this  will,  under  o-eneral 
j circumstances,  be  found  the  best  height  from 
which  to  view  models  of  buildings,  &c. 
j Returning,  then,  to  apply  this  rule  to  the 
model  alluded  to:  as  5 feet  from  the  £ inch 
! scale  is  equal  to  1 i inches;  by  deducting  this 
j length  trom  5 fee t,  it  leaves  4 feet  10?  inches 
| as  the  proper  height  of  the  plane  upon  which 
i tlie  model  pught  to  be  placed.  These  two  im- 
i portant  points  being  ascertained,  it  only  re- 
! mains  to  make  arrangements,  so  that  the  ob- 
l servers  may  view  the  model  in  such  corre- 
| spondmg  positions  as  the  original  miMit  be 
I seen  from.  ° 

| By  placing  the  model  upon  any  even  surface 
I the  * 6cal?  of  feet>  P^t  off  the  positions 

I ot  the  principal  roads  and  footpaths  connected 
| with  it;  then  take  a piece  of  card,  and  place 
it  so  as  to  correspond  with  all  the  windings  of 
I the  roads  and  paths  already  described  • after- 
wards raise  it  perpendicularly  1*  inch  above 
the  plane  upon  which  the  ihodel  is  placed 
and  then  proceed  to  view  it  from  any  position 
from  which  it  can  be  seen  below  the  ed.>e  of 
the  card.  ° 

If  this  simple  method  of  exhibiting  models 
ot  our  proposed  public  and  private  buildings 
was  once  adopted  by  our  leading  architects,  it 
would  prevent  many  after  disappointments ; 
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for  not  only  they,  but  the  public,  who  soon 
give  a character  to  any  building  when  once 
erected,  would  be  spared  from  making  those 
remarks  which  they  are  so  frequently  led  to 
do,  on  examining  those  structures  which  they 
are  desirous  of  seeing  models  of  taste  to  the 
present  and  to  future  generations. 

As  there  are  many  models  which  cannot  be 
viewed  from  all  suitable  positions  according  to 
the  foregoing  rule ; it  then  remains  for  the 
projector  to  execute  perspective  views  of  them, 
allowing  the  eye  or  principal  point  to  be 
placed  in  various  favourable  situations.  In 
fact,  with  regard  to  the  greater  number  of  in- 
terior views,  architects  are  in  general  obliged 
to  employ  perspective  representations,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  are  likely  to 
find  the  means  of  erecting  the  proposed  struc- 
tures. 

We  might  proceed  to  explain  many  simple 
and  effective  methods  which  we  have  adopted 
in  order  to  give  effect  whilst  reviewing  models  ; 
but  as  architects  are  generally  sufficiently  well 
versed  in  the  science  of  optics,  it  seems  need- 
less to  give  such  illustrations  ; more  particu- 
larly, as  we  could  scarcely  do  justice  to  this 
part  of  the  subject  without  a few  lineal  or  pic- 
torial illustrations. 


ASSESSED  TAXES  CASES. 

Determined  by  the  Judges  on  Appeal. 

(No.  1477) — Windows— House — Due  Assessment 
— What  is. 

A party  appearing  in  the  late  survey  to  have  eleven 
windows  in  his  house,  is  liable  to  be  charged  for 
the  same,  although  he  had  been  assessed  for 
eight  only  since  1834,  he  not  shewing  that  he 
had  opened  additional  ones  since,  or  that  he  had 
been  duly  assessed  in  the  year  ending  5th  April, 
1835.  (48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch.  (A.)  and  4 <8f5 

Will.  4,  c.  54,  8.  7;  and  3 Sf  4 Viet.  c.  17, 
s.  12.) 

At  a meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  Assessed 
Taxes,  held  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  in  Hayle, 
within  the  said  division,  on  the  12th  day  of  October, 
1840,  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  against  the 
first  assessment ; Mr.  William  Hichens,  of  St. 
Ives,  appealed  against  a charge  made  on  him  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  surveyor,  in  the  course  of  his 
late  survey,  for  three  additional  windows.  The 
party  being  charged  by  the  assessors  for  eight,  and 
by  the  surveyor  from  eight  to  eleven  windows. 
(48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch.  A). 

The  appellant  being  sworn,  stated  that  in  the 
year  1834,  ending  5th  April,  1835,  he  was  assessed 
for  eight  windows  in  respect  of  his  present  dwelling- 
house,  wherein  he  then  resided,  and  has  continued 
to  reside  ever  since,  without  having  made  any 
addition  thereto,  and  that  there  are  now  eleven 
windows  in  his  house. 

That  having  been  so  assessed  in  1834,  and  still 
occupying  the  same  house,  to  which  no  addition 
whatever  has  since  been  made,  he  claimed,  under 
the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  4 & 5 Will.  4,  c.  54, 
as  extended  by  the  12th  section  of  the  act  of  3 Viet, 
c.  17,  to  be  exempted  from  any  increased  charge 
in  respect  of  the  additional  number  of  windows  now 
found  therein. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  the  surveyor  for  the  crown,  in 
support  of  the  charge,  contended  that  finding  on 
his  survey  of  the  appellant’s  house  there  were  eleven 
windows  therein,  and  believing  from  inquiry  then 
made  that  no  additional  windows  had  been  opened 
since  the  year  1833,  the  appellant  was  bound  not 
only  to  prove  that  he  was  so  assessed  in  1834,  but 
that  he  was  then  “ duly  assessed,”  and  therefore 
called  upon  him  to  prove  that  there  were  no  more 
than  eight  windows  in  the  house  at  that  time,  and 
that  he  had  since  opened  the  additional  number 
(three). 

But  the  appellant  declined  to  answer  the  question, 
and  contended  that  by  the  facts  already  proved,  he 
had  satisfied  the  statutes  referred  to,  and  that  no 
further  onus  probandi  lay  on  him. 

The  Commissioners,  however,  determined  other- 
wise, and  confirmed  the  charge,  with  which  deter- 
mination the  appellant  was  dissatisfied,  and 
prayed  a case  for  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty  s 
Judges,  which  we  hereby  state  and  sign  accordingly. 
Dated  17th  November,  1840. 

Thomas  Pascoe. 

Wm.  Cornish. 

John  Ponnett. 

18M  May,  1841. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
determination  of  the  Commissioners  is  right. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wightman. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ON  FRAMING  THE  ANGLES  OF  BREST-  | 
SUMMERS,  WALL-PLATES,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor,— Having  by  chance  taken  up  a 
number  of  The  Builder  about  three  weeks  ago, 

I was  so  much  pleased  with  the  good-feeling  and 
kind  encouragement  shewn  towards  the  working 
classes,  that  I immediately  ordered  all  the  back 
numbers,  with  the  intention  of  becommg  a perma- 
nent subscriber  to  a work  which  1 find  deserves 
better  support  than  it  appears  to  receive  from  that 
class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  particularly  intended. 

I have  known  other  works  published  with  the  same 
professed  views,  but  so  far  from  soliciting  contribu- 
tions from  the  operative  class,  they  seldom  noticed 
any  such  when  sent  to  them.  Now,  Sir,  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  The  Builder  is  the  very  thing 
required  to  enable  those  who  have  no  wish  to  hide 
their  light  under  a bushel  to  communicate  any 
little  piece  of  useful  knowledge  they  may  exclu- 
sively possess  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  body, 
but  particularly  the  rising  generation.  Should  my 
first  essay  be  favourably  received,  I shall  endeavour, 
as  opportunities  offer,  to  contribute  my  mite 
towards  the  mountain  of  information  which  by 
your  means  may  be  raised.  This,  my  first  essay 
to  the  Editor  of  The  Builder,  will  be  upon  the 
methods  used  by  carpenters  in  framing  together 
the  angles  of  brestsummers,  plates,  templets,  &c. 
The  most  common  method  is  dovetailing,  and  I 
think  it  the  best,  but  as  it  is  well  known  that  the 
dovetail  will  draw  apart  the  same  way  as  it  is  put 
together,  it  is  usual  to  put  a wooden  pin  or  an  iron 
bolt  through  the  angle  ; now  this  is  what  I object 
to,  because  it  is  expensive,  unnecessary,  and  injuri- 
ous, particularly  in  wet  or  damp  situations,  for  it 


is  well  known  to  all  practical  men  that  wherever  a 
pin  is  driven,  the  wet  is  sure  to  follow,  and  the 
parts  adjacent  become  rotten  ; and  in  case  of  a bolt 
being  used,  it  in  a short  time  becomes  so  much 
corroded  as  to  be  of  very  little  service.  I will  now 
endeavour  to  explain  my  method  of  putting  such 
work  together,  which  if  once  seen  is  easily  under- 
stood. Suppose  a pair  of  brestsummers,  &c. 
about  to  be  dovetailed  together,  it  is  usual  to  cut 
out  the  mortice  part  first,  and  at  the  same  time 
taking  care  to  cut  the  parallel  part  of  the  mortice 
or  mortices  at  the  end  quite  parallel  with  the  edge 
of  the  piece  of  timber  ; but  I take  care  to  cut  them 
bevelling  down  towards  the  shoulder  side,  say  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a quarter  to  a foot,  by  which 
simple  method  you  will  perceive  the  impossibility 
of  its  coming  apart  again  when  it  has  got  weight 
upon  it ; in  fact,  the  more  weight  there  is  upon  it 
the  more  closely  the  one  piece  will  keep  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  other,  because  it  is  in  a manner 
always  sliding  down  an  incline,  and  thus  the  dove- 
tail holds  it  one  way,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
its  rising  prevents  separation  the  other  way.  This 
method  is  particularly  useful  in  putting  together 
the  angles  of  large  oak  plates  or  templets,  on 
which  to  build  wharf  or  other  walls,  Greenwich 
Pier  fronts,  for  instance,  where  the  body  of  earth 
behind  is  continually  tending  to  thrust  out  the 
walls.  In  conclusion,  I beg  to  say,  that  simple  as 
it  is,  I believe  it  has  never  been  thought  of  by  any 
one  but  myself,  and  I have  sufficiently  proved  its 
efficiency.  Sketch  A shews  the  common  method, 
B shews  mine.  I have  only  shewn  one  dovetail,  in 
order  to  shew  it  more . clearly ; and  I have  drawn 
the  sketches  as  little  out  of  proportion,  for  the  same 
reason. 


It  must  be  remembered,  that  to  mark  the  second 
piece  correctly  by  the  first,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  first  piece  as  much  higher  than  the  second  as 
the  mortice  is  cut  out  of  a level  or  parallel  line.  If 
this  is  not  attended  to,  the  work  will  be  spoiled,  in 


consequence  of  one  piece  being  about  an  inch  below 
the  other,  instead  of  coming  together  flush. 

Wishing  success  to  The  Builder,  I beg  leave  to 
subscribe  myself,  Yours,  Sir,  respectfully, 

Charles  Newnham. 
No.  1,  Walcot-square,  Lambeth. 


THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  SCREW 
PROPELLER. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — I recently  read  a most  interesting  account 
in  a French  magazine  {Les  Guepes),  from  the  pen  of 
the  clever  Alphonse  Karr,  of  one  of  those  inven- 
tive spirits  who,  while  they  seem  born  for  the 
benefit  of  their  contemporaries,  rarely  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  own  industry.  Without  pretending 
to  the  eloquent  style  of  the  original,  I shall  merely 
transcribe  a few  facts.  A man  named  Sauvage  in- 
vented a new  method  of  propelling  steam-vessels 
by  means  of  a helix  in  place  of  the  paddle-wheels, 
which  incapacitate  them  for  war.  Thanks  to  his 
system,  the  steamer  is  rendered  independent  of  the 
changes  of  the  wind.  After  thirteen  years  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  call  attention  to  his  invention,  after 
entirely  exhausting  his  slender  pecuniary  resources, 
wasting  his  health,  and  maintaining  an  incessant  , 
struggle  against  the  malice  of  some  and  the  incredu-  j 
lity  of  others,  Sauvage  at  length  obtained  the  favour 
of  a trial.  Accordingly,  the  Napoleon  was  built  at 
Havre  by  M.  Normand  for  the  government,  and 
after  several  vain  attempts  at  improvement  (for 
improvement,  read  endeavours  to  evade  ths  patent 
by  some  paltry  alteration  which  should  answer  the 
end  of  robbing  the  clever  inventor  of  the  benefit  of 
his  labours,  and  enriching  others  at  his  expense), 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  parent  idea— 
the  steamer  was  completed  and  performed  its 
passage  from  Havre  to  Cherbourg  triumphantly, 
saluting  Portsmouth  and  Southampton  on  its  way 
back.  On  board  the  Napoleon  was  a committee 
composed  of  engineers  and  naval  men,  presided  by 
M.  Comte,  postmaster-general.  Where,  meantime, 
it  may  be  asked,  was  the  real  mainspring  of  all, 
the  head  that  set  them  going  ? In  prison  at  Havre 
for  a paltry  debt,  contracted  during  his  struggles  to 


bring  his  invention  into  notice.  He,  who  ought  to 
have  been  the  hero  of  the  day,  “ cabined  and  con- 
fined ” within  four  walls,  while  the  offspring  of  Ins 
brain  was  riding  on  the  waters  ! Would  not  some 
men  be  maddened  in  such  a situation  ? T et  Sauvage 
only  complained  that  the  Napoleon  did  not  com- 
I pletely  answer  his  expectations  : and  hopes  still  to 
I perfect  his  helix,  and  solaces  the  tedious  hours  by 
I constructing  numerous  little  ingenious  machines. 
The  curious  in  these  matters  may  refer  to  the 
Guepes,  and  see  how,  with  a little  paper,  a few  fea- 
thers, and  a bottle,  this  ingenious  man  has  contrived 
a model  of  a mill,  to  be  propelled  likewise  by 
means  of  a helix.  Is  it  believable  that  neither  the 
King  of  the  French,  nor  the  Ministre  de  la  Marine, 
nor  indeed  the  inhabitants  of  Havre,  who  ought  to 
be  proud  of  such  a genius,  should  have  felt  com- 
pelled from  mere  shame  to  redeem  him  from  his  un- 
■ happy  condition  ? 

Now  it  strikes  me,  Mr.  Editor,  that  were  Sau- 
! vage’s  case  known  in  this  country , a subscription 
would  be  raised  in  his  behalf.  It  would  be  a noble 
deed  to  atone  to  such  a man  for  the  ingratitude  of 
his  countrymen — the  only  species  of  waifare 
against  our  neighbours  that  philanthropists  ought 
to  approve — because  a war  against  injustice  ancl 
prejudice.  It  is  not  to  our  government  that  the 
appeal  is  made— though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  to 
their  advantage  to  secure  his  services— but  to  private 
individuals,  and  there  are  plenty  of  generous  spirits 
who  would  cheerfully  contribute  to  the  enlargement 
of  one  of  the  martyrs  to  invention,  who,  alas  ! are 
seldom  pitied  till  after  their  death.  Should  you 
think  it  worth  while  to  insert  this  letter  in  your 
Journal,  you  will,  perhaps,  render  good  assistance 
to  a deserving  individual — publicity  being  help  m 
a case  like  this— and  greatly  oblige  one  of  your 
subscribers,  A Friend  to  Inventors. 

July  31,  1843. 
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UcgtssUtioit. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. 

Lord  Portman  is  the  author  of  this  bill,  which  is 
intituled  “ An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Landlord  and  Tenant.”  The  order  for  the  second 
reading  this  week  was  discharged  ; but  his  lordship 
expressed  his  intention  of  carrying  it  through  this 
session,  so  that  our  readers  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  it.  It  recites,  sect.  1,  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  provision  should  in  certain  cases  be 
made  for  securing  compensation  to  tenants,  who 
shall  make  permanent  improvements  on  the  lands 
they  occupy,  and  proposes  to  enact,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  tenant  of  any  farm  or  land,  who 
shall  hold  the  same  from  the  freeholder  or  tenant  for 
life,  for  a term  not  less  than  twelve  years,  intending 
to  make  any  permanent  improvements  thereon,  and 
for  which  an  adequate  immediate  return  cannot  be 
obtained,  to  give  notice  thereof  to  his  landlord,  or 
to  the  agent  of  such  landlord,  specifying  in  detail 
the  nature  of  such  intended  improvements  ; and 
such  landlord,  on  receiving  such  notice  as  aforesaid, 
shall,  within  the  space  of  three  months  then  next 
following,  signify  in  writing,  to  be  given  to  the  said 
tenant,  or  left  for  him  on  the  premises  occupied  by 
him  as  aforesaid,  his  dissent  thereto. 

Sect.  2.  In  case  such  landlord  shall  not  within 
the  said  space  of  three  months  signify  his  dissent  as 
aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  tenant  to  proceed 
with  such  permanent  improvement  as  aforesaid  ; 
and  in  case  such  tenant  is  compelled  to  quit  the  said 
premises  by  notice  from  his  landlord,  previous  to 
the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  twelve  years,  and 
in  case  of  disagreement  as  to  the  value  of  such  im- 
provement, or  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
made  to  the  said  tenant,  the  same  shall  be  settled 
and  determined  by  two  surveyors,  one  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  said  landlord,  and  the  other  by  the 
said  tenant,  and  in  case  they  cannot  agree,  then  by 
an  umpire  to  be  appointed  by  such  surveyors  ; and 
the  award  or  umpirage  so  made  by  them  as  afore- 
said shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  be  binding 
and  conclusive  on  all  parties,  and  the  performance 
thereof  shall  and  may  be  enforced  by  action  in  any 
of  her  Majesty’s  superior  courts  of  record. 

[There  should  be  an  express  enactment  that  the 
landlord  shall  be  liable  to  pay  compensation  for  the 
improvement.  As  the  bill  at  present  stands,  that 
main  cause  of  its  introduction  is  to  be  gathered 
from  it  by  implication  only.  After  the  words  in 
the  2nd  section,  “ improvement  as  aforesaid,”  some 
such  words  as  these  should  be  added  : “ and  such 
landlord  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  the  said  tenant 
such  compensation  for  such  permanent  improve- 
ment as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  them.” — 
Justice  of  the  Peace.} 

COPYRIGHT  OF  DESIGNS  BILL. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Copyright 
of  Designs. 

The  preamble  recites  an  act  passed  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty, 
intituled,  “ an  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  the  copyright  of  designs  for  orna- 
menting articles  of  manufacture,”  whereby  was 
granted  to  the  proprietor  of  any  new  and  original 
design,  with  the  exceptions  therein  mentioned,  the 
sole  right  to  apply  the  same  to  the  ornamenting  of 
any  article  of  manufacture,  or  any  such  substance 
as  therein  described,  during  the  respective  periods 
therein  mentioned  ; and  that  it  is  expedient  to  ex- 
tend the  protection  afforded  by  the  said  act  to  such 
designs  hereinafter  mentioned,  not  being  of  an  or- 
namental character,  as  are  not  included  therein. 
Section  1 enacts,  That  this  act  shall  come  into 
operation  on  the 

Section  2 enacts,  That  with  regard  to  any  new 
and  original  design  for  any  article  of  manufacture 
(except  such  designs  as  are  within  the  provisions  of 
the  said  act,  or  of  two  other  acts,  passed  respec- 
tively in  the  thirty-eighth  aud  fifty-fourth  years  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  George  III.,  and  inti- 
tuled, respectively,  “ an  act  for  encouraging  the  art 
of  making  new  models  and  casts  of  busts,  and 
other  things  therein  mentioned,”  and  “ an  act  to 
amend  and  render  more  effectual  an  act  for  encou- 
raging the  art  of  making  new  models  and  casts  of 
busts  and  other  things  therein  mentioned,  and  for 
giving  further  encougement  to  such  art,”)  so  far  as 
such  design  shall  be  for  the  shape  or  configuration 
of  such  article,  and  whether  it  be  for  the  whole  of 
such  shape  and  configuration,  or  only  for  a part 
thereof.  The  proprietor  of  such  design,  not  pre- 
viously published  within  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  shall  have 
the  sole  right  to  apply  such  design  to  any  article,  or 
make  or  sell  any  article  according  to  such  design, 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  to  be  computed  from 
the  time  of  such  design  being  registered  according 
to  this  act. 

Section  3 provides,  That  no  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  this  act  unless  such  design 
have,  before  publication  thereof,  been  registered  ac- 


cording to  this  act,  and  unless  the  name  of  such 
person  shall  be  registered  according  to  this  act  as  a 
proprietor  of  such  design,  and  unless  after  publi- 
cation of  such  design  every  article  of  manufacture 
made  by  him  according  to  such  design,  or  on  which 
such  design  is  used,  hath  thereon  the  word,  11  re- 
gistered,” with  the  date  of  registration. 

Section  4 enacts,  That  unless  a design  applied  to 
any  article  of  manufacture  be  registered  either  as 
aforesaid  or  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
first-mentioned  act,  and  also  after  the  copyright  of 
such  design  shall  have  expired,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  put  on  any  such  article  the  word  “ registered,” 
or  to  advertise  the  same  for  sale  as  a registered 
article  ; and  if  any  person  shall  so  unlawfully  pub- 
lish, sell,  or  expose  or  advertise  for  sale  any  such 
article  of  manufacture,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every 
such  offence  a sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds  nor 
less  than  one  pound,  which  may  be  recovered  by 
any  person  proceeding  for  the  same  by  any  of  the  re- 
medies hereby  given  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  for 
pirating  any  such  design. 

Section  5 enacts,  That  all  such  articles  of  manu- 
facture as  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
floor-cloths  or  oil-cloths  shall  henceforth  be  con- 
sidered as  included  in  class  six  in  the  said  first- 
mentioned  act  in  that  behalf  mentioned,  and  be  re- 
gistered accordingly. 

Section  6 enacts,  That  all  and  every  the  clauses 
and  provisions  contained  in  the  said  first-mentioned 
act,  so  far  as  they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  this  act,  relating  respectively  to 
the  explanation  of  the  term  proprietor,  to  the 
transfer  of  designs,  to  the  piracy  of  designs,  to  the 
mode  of  recovering  penalties,  to  actions  for  da- 
mages, to  cancelling  and  amending  registrations,  to 
the  limitation  of  actions,  to  the  awarding  of  costs, 
to  the  certificate  of  registration,  to  the  fixing  and 
application  of  fees  of  registration,  and  to  the 
penalty  for  extortion,  shall  be  applied  and  extended 
to  this  present  act,  as  fully  and  effectually  to  all  in- 
tents aud  purposes,  as  if  the  said  several  clauses 
and  provisoes  had  been  particularly  repeated  and 
re-enacted  in  the  body  of  this  act. 

Section  7 provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
registrar. 

Section  8 enacts,  That  the  said  registrar  shall 
not  register  any  design  for  the  shape  or  configura- 
tion of  any  article  of  manufacture  as  aforesaid, 
unless  he  be  furnished  with  two  exactly  similar 
drawings  or  prints  of  such  design,  with  such  des- 
cription in  writing  as  may  be  necessary  to  render 
the  same  intelligible,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  said  registrar,  together  with  the  title  of  the  said 
design,  and  the  name  of  evei'y  person  who  shall 
claim  to  be  proprietor,  or  of  the  style  or  title  of  the 
firm  under  which  such  proprietor  may  be  trading, 
with  his  place  of  abode,  or  place  of  carrying  on 
business,  or  other  place  of  address  ; and  every  such 
drawing  or  print,  together  with  the  title  and  des- 
cription of  such  design,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  proprietor  aforesaid,  shall  be  on  one  sheet  of 
paper  or  parchment,  and  on  the  same  side  thereof ; 
and  the  size  of  the  said  sheet  shall  not  exceed 
twenty-four  inches  by  fifteen  inches  ; and  there 
shall  be  left  on  one  of  the  said  sheets  a blank  space 
on  the  same  side  on  which  are  the  said  drawings, 
title,  description,  name,  and  address  of  the  size  ot 
six  inches  by  four  inches,  for  the  certificate  herein 
mentioned  ; and  the  said  drawings  or  prints  shall 
be  made  on  a proper  geometric  scale ; and 
the  said  description  shall  6et  forth  such  part 
or  parts  of  the  said  design  (if  any)  as  shall 
not  be  new  or  original ; and  the  said  registrar 
shall  register  all  such  drawings  or  prints  from 
time  to  time  as  they  are  received  by  him  for 
that  purpose ; and  on  every  such  drawing  or 
print  he  shall  affix  a number  corresponding  to 
the  order  of  succession  in  the  register,  and  he  shall 
retain  one  drawing  or  print  which  he  shall  file  at  his 
office,  and  the  other  he  shall  return  to  the  person 
by  whom  the  same  has  been  forwarded  to  him ; and 
in  order  to  give  a ready  access  to  the  designs  so 
registered,  he  shall  keep  a proper  index  of  the  titles 
thereof. 

Section  9 enacts,  That  if  any  design  be  brought 
to  the  said  registrar  to  be  registered  under  the  said 
first-mentioned  Act,  and  it  shall  appear  to  him  that 
the  same  ought  to  be  registered  under  this  present 
act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  registrar  to  refuse 
to  registrar  such  design  otherwise  than  under  the 
present  act,  and  in  the  manner  hereby  provided  ; 
and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  registrar  that  the 
design  brought  to  be  registered  under  the  first- 
mentioned  act  or  this  act  is  not  intended  to  be 
applied  to  any  article  of  manufacture,  but  only  to 
some  label,  wrapper,  or  other  covering  in  which 
such  article  might  be  exposed  for  sale,  or  that  such 
design  is  contrary  to  public  morality  or  order,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  registrar,  in  his  discre- 
tion, wholly  to  refuse  to  register  such  design : 
Provided  always,  That  the  Lords  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  may,  on  representation 
made  to  them  by  the  proprietor  of  any  design  so 
wholly  refused  to  be  registered  as  aforesaid,  if  they 
6hall  see  fit,  direct  the  said  registrar  to  register 


such  design,  whereupon  and  in  such  case  the  said 
registrar  shall  be  and  is  hereby  required  to  register 
the  same  accordingly. 

Section  10  enacts,  “That  every  person  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  inspect  the  index  of  the  titles  of  the 
designs,  not  being  ornamental  designs,  registered 
under  this  act,  and  to  take  copies  from  the  same, 
paying  only  such  fees  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
virtue  of  this  act  in  that  behalf ; and  every  person 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  inspect  any  such  design,  and 
to  take  copies  thereof,  paying  such  fee  as  aforesaid  ; 
but  no  design  whereof  the  copyright  shall  not  have 
expired  shall  be  open  to  inspection,  except  in  the 
presence  of  such  registrar,  or  in  the  presence  of 
some  person  holding  an  appointment  under  this 
act,  and  not  so  as  to  take  a copy  of  such  design,  nor 
without  paying  such  fee  as  aforesaid.” 

Section  11 — Interpretation  clause. 


House  of  Lords,  July  25. — Fine  Arts  — 
Houses  of  Parliament.— Lord  Brougham, 
knowing  the  character  of  the  artists  of  this  country, 
wished  to  notice  something  which  had  occurred  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  building  committee. 
The  Committee  of  Taste  had  issued  an  advertisement 
addressed  to  all  the  artists  of  this  country,  inviting 
them  to  send  in  drawings  or  models  of  an  orna- 
mental nature  for  the  two  houses  of  Parliament. 
He  looked  upon  this,  not  so  much  as  a matter  of 
delay,  because  their  lordships  could  sit  in  the  new 
houses  before  they  were  adorned,  and  they  might 
be  adorned  during  the  long  recess,  but  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a source  of  great  expense.  He  was  far 
from  saying  what  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of 
Parliament  might  do,  but  it  was  only  charity  to 
give  those  persons  who  were  likely  to  send  in 
models  or  drawings  timely  notice  that  they  would 
do  so  at  their  own  risk.  The  artists  who  sent 
must  be  told  they  would  be  wrong,  if  they  thought 
thereby  that  they  were  certain  of  public  orders  to 
execute  the  work,  or  if  they  took  for  granted  that 
they  would  obtain  remuneration  for  their  labour. — 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said  that  great  care 
had  been  taken,  in  all  the  notices  with  regard  to  the 
works  alluded  to,  to  guard  the  artists  against  sup- 
posing that  they  would  receive  any  remuneration 
besides  that  specifically  stated  in  the  notice.  No 
expense  would  be  incurred,  except  for  the  prizes, 
on  the  subject  of  the  cartoons.  With  regard  to  them, 
persons  had  to  go  out  of  their  usual  habits  of  study, 
which  they  could  not  be  expected  to  do  without  a 
remuneration  in  the  shape  of  prizes.  With  respect 
to  other  departments  of  the  art,  they  would  only 
have  to  execute  works  in  accordance  with  their 
usual  studies  : the  object  was  only  to  give  specimens 
of  the  public  proficiency  of  each  artist.  He  would 
be  as  jealous  as  his  noble  friend  if  any  great  ex- 
pense were  to  be  incurred  ; but  a committee  of  the 
other  house  had  advised  that  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  decoration  of  the  new  houses  to  give 
encouragement  to  art.— —Lord  Brougham  was 
aware  that  there  was  to  be  no  payment  for  the 
models  or  drawings,  but  the  artists  would  expect 
afterwards  to  have  employment ; now  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  after  the  artists  had  sent  in  their 
models  they  would  obtain  employment : they  should 
know  it  was  not  certain  that  the  wisdom  or  economy 

of  Parliament  would  allow  it. July  31. — Upon 

the  motion  of  Lord  Wharncliffe,  the  Loan 
Societies  Act  Continuance  Bill  was  read  a third 

time  and  passed. Upon  the  motion  of  the 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Bridges  (Ireland) 
Bill  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

House  of  Commons,  July  27. — Lord  Ashley 
moved  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Industrious  Classes  Bill  be  now  read, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  discharged.  The  noble 
lord  intimated  that  he  would  again  introduce  the 

bill  during  the  next  session.- July  28. — On  the 

motion  of  Mr.  M.  Sutton,  the  Loan  Societies  Bill 
was  read  a second  time  ; went  through  committee, 

and  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. July  31. 

— Metropolitan  Improvement  Bill.  — On 
reading  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  bill,  Mr.  Hawes  wished  to  know  from 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Woods  and  Forests 
when  he  intended  to  proceed  with  this  bill  ? — The 
Earl  of  Lincoln  said  that  he  would  postpone  this 
measure  until  next  session,  as  he  found  so  many 
honourable  members  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  it.  [We  shall  take  an  opportunity  before 
the  next  sessiofi  of  laying  these  bills  before  the 
reader.]  _____ ____ _____ 

Wood  Pavement. — Since  Wednesday  week,  a 
number  of  labourers  have  been  engaged  in  picking 
up  and  removing  the  Macadamised  stones  on  that 
portion  of  the  Great  Western  road  extending  from 
the  entrance  to  Kensington  Palace  to  the  western  end 
of  Kensington  High-street,  a distance  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  preparatory  to  the  whole  being 
laid  with  wood  pavememt,  by  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Metropolis  Roads.  The  contractor! 
(Messrs.  Mylne  and  Co.)  are  under  bond  to  com- 
plete it  within  two  months. 
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COURT  OF  THE  VICE-CHANCELLOR  OF 
ENGLAND. 

Thursday,  July  27. 

Back  v.  Rennie. 

Injunction — Patent  Archimedean  Screw. 

Mr.  Bethel  made  an  application  ex  parte  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants,  Messrs.  J. 
and  G.  Rennie,  the  engineers,  from  making  use  of 
the  patent  invention  of  the  plaintiffs  employed  in 
the  navigation  of  steam -vessels,  and  commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  “ Archimedean 
screw.”  The  patent,  which  was  granted  in  1836 
to  Francis  Petit  Smith,  had  become  vested  in  a 
company  called  the  Ship  Propelling  Company,  who 
were  empowered  by  their  Act  of  Parliament  to  sue 
in  the  name  of  their  secretary.  The  company  had 
■worked  the  patent  very  extensively,  and  granted 
numerous  licences  to  other  persons  for  the  same 
purpose.  Under  one  of  these  licences  the  patent 
had  been  very  successfully  applied  by  the  Commer- 
cial Steam  Company  to  a vessel  called  the  Mer- 
maid. This  vessel  having  become  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Rennie,  had  been  so  worked  as  to  excite 
the  suspicions  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  after  much 
difficulty  it  was  discovered,  on  the  16th  of  June 
last,  that  the  defendants  had  employed,  as  it  was 
alleged,  a somewhat  varied  machinery  from  the  in- 
vention of  the  plaintiff,  but  so  completely  identical 
in  principle  and  in  its  position  in  the  vessel  ( which 
formed  an  important  feature  in  the  invention),  as 
to  be  a manifest  invasion  of  the  patent.  The  present 
suit  was  instituted  by  the  company  in  the  name  of 
their  secretary,  to  restrain  the  alleged  infringement 
of  the  patent. 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  after  a minute  inspection 
of  the  models  of  the  machinery,  expressed  his  opi- 
nion that  there  had  been  an  invasion  of  the  patent, 
and  directed  the  injunction  to  issue. 

[A  motion  for  dissolving  the  injunction 
will,  we  presume,  be  made,  and  the  arguments 
thereon  shall  receive  our  attention.  Should 
there  he  a variance  in  the  machinery,  and  the 
injunction  be  sustained  on  the  ground  that  the 
position  is  the  same,  the  case  will  become  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.] 


MARGARY’S  PATENT  FOR  PRESERVING 

TIMBER,  CANVAS,  AND  CORDAGE 

FROM  DRY-ROT  AND  DECAY. 

This  process  consists  in  steeping  the  sub- 
stances to  be  preserved  in  a solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  of  the  strength  of  one  pound 
of  the  sulphate  to  eight  gallons  of  water,  and 
leaving  them  in  it  till  thoroughly  saturated. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
timber  to  remain  in  the  tank  two  days  for  every 
inch  of  its  thickness. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  tried  by 
the  Admiralty,  the  Ordnance,  and  several 
eminent  engineers,  to  ascertain  the  efficacy  of 
the  process,  and  specimens  of  wood  prepared 
according  to  the  patent,  after  being  subjected 
to  the  severest  trials  (such  as  the  fungus  pit  at 
>V oolwich,  exposure  in  wet  saw-dust,  &c.),  have 
always,  on  examination,  been  found  perfectly 
sound,  while  the  corresponding  pieces  unpre- 
ared  were  completely  rotten.  It  has  even 
een  applied  with  success  for  stopping  the 
ravages  of  dry-rot  already  commenced  in  a 
building. 

The  expense  is  very  trifling,  for  assuming, 
from  the  result  of  a variety  of  experiments, 
that  a load  of  timber  absorbs  twenty-four 
gallons  of  the  solution,  three  pounds  of  sul- 
phate of  eopper  will  be  consumed,  and  this 
being  fourpence  per  pound,  a load  of  timber 
can  be  rendered  imperishable  for  the  small 
sum  of  one  shilling,  exclusive  of  labour  and 
the  patent  right,  for  the  particulars  of  which 
we  must  refer  to  our  advertising  columns. 

Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  perceive  the 
immense  advantages  it  offers  to  the  building 
classes,  and  when  we  mention  that  it  is  used 
by  her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  on 
some  of  the  principal  railroads  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  they  will  see  that  the 
most  eminent  of  our  engineers  have  been  fully 
alive  to  its  merits.  It  is  also  used  by  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  on  their  estates. 

As  a preservative  against  the  effects  of  dry- 
rot  and  decay  in  timber,  it  is  perfect,  and  we 
believe  it  at  present  to  be  the  cheapest  process 
jet  patented. 


The  second  number  of  the  Archceological  Maga- 
zine  will  appear  next  month,  and,  according  to  the 
advertisements,  will  prove  a rich  treat  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  having  in  their  possession  descrip- 
tions of  the  very  beautiful  churches  with  which  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol  abounds. 


FINE  ARTS  COMMISSION. 

The  following  notices  have  been  issued  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  under  date  of  July  28th.  We  have 
printed  some  passages  in  italics,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  neutralizing  the  effect  of  certain 
remarks  which  fell,  and,  as  we  humbly  con- 
ceive, quite  gratuitously,  from  the  lips  ol'  Lord 
Brougham  in  his  place  in  Parliament  on  one 
evening  of  last  week  : — • 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  having,  in  the 
notice  issued  by  them  in  April,  1842,  announced 
their  intention  of  adopting  means  to  enable  them  to 
decide  on  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  em- 
ployment in  fresco  painting;  having  thereupon 
invited  artists  to  send  in  cartoons  as  specimens  of 
their  practice  in  design  and  composition,  and  being 
of  opinion  that  the  exhibition  of  such  cartoons, 
which  has  taken  place,  has  afforded  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  ability  of  many  artists  in  these 
respects ; in  pursuance  of  the  plan  proposed  as 
aforesaid,  now  give  notice  : — 

1.  That  whereas  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
frescoes  of  moderate  dimensions  can  be  conveni- 
ently executed  on  portable  frames  composed  of 
laths  or  other  materials,  artists  are  invited  to  send 
specimens  of  such  frescoes  to  be  exhibited,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  commissioners  in  the  selec- 
tion of  persons  to  be  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
portions  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster. 

2.  The  works  are  to  be  sent  in  the  course  of  the 
first  week  in  June,  1844,  to  a place  of  exhibition 
hereafter  to  be  appointed. 

3.  The  number  of  specimens  to  be  exhibited  by 
each  artist  is  limited  to  three.  The  size  of  the 
specimens  is  to  be  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  eight  feet  in  their  longest  dimension.  The 
figures  or  portions  of  figures,  in  at  least  one  speci- 
men by  each  exhibitor,  are  to  be  not  less  than  the 
size  of  life.  The  subjects  are  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  artists. 

4 . Each  specimen  is  required  to  be  composed  of 
not  less  than  two  applications  of  the  superficial 
mortar,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  skill  of  the  artist  in 
joining  the  work  of  two  or  more  days. 

5.  Each  exhibitor  is  at  liberty  to  send  a cartoon, 
as  a specimen  of  his  ability  in  design  and  composi- 
tion, together  with  his  specimen  or  specimens  of 
fresco.  The  mode  of  execution,  subjects,  and 
dimensions  of  such  cartoons  are  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  specified  on  those  points 
in  the  notice  issued  in  April,  1842. 

6.  No  ornamental  frames  to  the  cartoons  will  be 
admissible,  but  each  specimen  in  fresco  may  be 
surrounded  by  a flat  frame  or  border,  adorned  with 
painted  arabesques,  which  may  be  executed  by  the 
artist  himself  or  under  his  direction,  and  either  in 
fresco  or  in  any  other  method. 

7.  The  competition  hereby  invited  has  for  its 
object  the  execution  of  frescoes  for  the  decoration  of 
the  Palace  at  Westminster.  But  whereas  paintings 
executed  in  other  methods  may  be  free  from  a 
shining  surface,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
by  various  artists  to  be  fit  for  the  decoration  of 
walls,  the  Commissioners  invite  such  artists  to 
exhibit  specimens  of  the  methods  in  question,  under 
the  conditions  before  expressed,  except  that  with 
regard  to  such  specimens  the  dimensions  are  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  exhibitors. 

8.  The  claims  of  candidates  for  employment  in 
oil  painting,  and  in  other  departments  of  the  art 
besides  historical  painting,  will  be  duly  considered. 

9.  The  invitation  to  send  works  for  the  proposed 
exhibition  is  confined  to  British  artists,  including 
foreigners  who  may  have  resided  ten  years  or  up- 
wards in  the  United  Kingdom. 

10.  Artists  who  propose  to  exhibit  are  requested 
to  signify  their  intention  on  or  before  the  15  th  of 
March,  1844,  to  the  secretary,  who  is  empowered 
to  give  such  further  explanations  as  may  be  required 
relative  to  the  terms  of  this  and  of  the  other  notices 
issued  by  the  commissioners. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  hereby  give 
notice : — 

1 . That  whereas  arabesque  paintings  and  heraldic 
decorations  for  the  enrichment  of  panels,  friezes,  &c., 
in  colour  and  gold,  will  be  required  for  the  Palace 
at  Westminster,  artists  and  others  are  invited  to 
send  designs  for  such  decorations,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  commissioners  in  the  selection  of 
persons  to  be  employed. 

2.  The  designs  are  to  be  sent  in  the  course  of  the 
first  week  in  March,  1844,  to  a place  of  exhibition 
hereafter  to  be  appointed. 

3.  The  designs  may  be  executed  in  water-colours, 
in  tempera,  in  oil,  or  in  encaustic.  The  dimensions 
are  left  to  the  choice  of  the  exhibitors. 

4.  The  invitation  to  send  designs  for  the  pro- 
posed exhibition  is  confined  to  British  subjects,  in- 
cluding foreigners  who  may  have  resided  ten  years 
or  upwards  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

5.  Artists  and  others  who  propose  to  exhibit  are 
required  to  signify  their  intention  to  the  Secretary  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1844. 


Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  hereby  give 
notice  : — 

1.  That  whereas  ornamental  metal- work  for 
screens,  railings,  gates,  &c.,  will  be  required  in  the 
Palace  at  Westminster,  artists  and  others  are  in- 
vited to  send  designs  for  such  works,  with  specimens, 
suitable  to  the  style  of  the  building,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  commissioners  in  the  selection  of 
persons  to  be  employed. 

2.  The  designs  and  specimens  are  to  be  sent  in 
the  course  of  the  first  week  in  March,  1844,  to  a 
place  of  exhibition  hereafter  to  be  appointed. 

3.  The  materials  and  dimensions  are  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  exhibitors. 

4.  The  invitation  to  send  designs  and  specimens 
for  the  proposed  exhibition  is  confined  to  British 
subjects,  including  foreigners  who  may  have  resided 
ten  years  or  upwards  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

5.  Artists  and  others  who  propose  to  exhibit  are 
required  to  signify  their  intention  to  the  Secretary 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1844. 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  hereby  give 
notice : — 

1.  That  whereas  ornamental  pavements  will  be 
required  for  the  halls  and  corridors  of  the  Palace 
at  Westminster,  artists  and  others  are  invited  to 
send  designs  for  such  pavements,  with  specimens, 
suitable  to  the  style  of  the  building,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  commissioners  in  the  selection  of 
persons  to  be  employed. 

2.  The  designs  and  specimens  are  to  be  sent  in 
the  course  of  the  first  week  in  March,  1S44,  to  a 
place  of  exhibition  hereafter  to  be  appointed. 

3.  The  specimens  are  not  to  exceed  six  feet  in  the 
longest  dimension.  The  materials  are  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  exhibitors. 

4.  The  invitation  to  send  designs  for  the  proposed 
exhibition  is  confined  to  British  subjects,  including 
foreigners  who  may  have  resided  ten  years  or  up- 
wards in  the  United  Kingdom. 

5.  Artists  and  others  who  propose  to  exhibit  are 
required  to  signify  their  intention  to  the  Secretary, 
or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1844. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUD\r 
OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  DESIGN. 

Mr.  Editor, — Permit  me  to  state  that  I hope 
you  will  not  be  deterred  from  your  purpose  of  giving 
such  information  as  will  be  advantageous  to  those 
classes  of  persons  who  may  be,  in  some  way  or  other, 
connected  with  building  matters  ; and  as  regards 
churches,  your  correspondent,  who  has  objected 
to  the  information  you  have  placed  before  the  public 
upon  those  important  edifices,  I am  sure  he  will 
soon  cease  to  object  when  he  is  made  acquainted 
that  our  ancient  churches  are  the  only  buildings 
which  contain  the  true  principles  of  design.  Such 
valuable  information  will  be  admitted  by  all  lovers 
of  art  and  science  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  every  one  who  follows  the  building  craft ; for 
upon  those  principles  it  will  be  seen  that  design  in 
every  branch  of  art  must  be  based,  if  success  in  it 
is  to  be  obtained.  For  one  simple  reason  are 
churches  the  best  works  of  art  to  refer  for  informa- 
tion on  design — and  which  is  this,  the  subject  being 
the  worship  of  God,  and  for  which  churches  are 
erected,  is  in  itself  unity,  admitting  of  no  contra- 
diction ; consequently,  vain  and  disordered  imagina- 
tions have  but  seldom  been  suffered  to  be  added  to 
them,  and  where  they  unfortunately  have  been,  are 
easily  detected,  and  will  be  seen  by  every  one  as 
soon  as  they  become  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  design.  Churches,  therefore,  must 
be  considered  as  the  only  works  of  art  which  con- 
tain that  information,  and  which  will,  when  well 
understood,  serve  for  the  foundation  of  all  other 
works  of  art,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  range  of  the 
building  craft. 

I trust,  ere  long,  to  see  the  principles  of  design 
firmly  established  in  the  mind  of  every  builder — at 
least  I will  do  my  utmost  to  promulgate  them 
among  those  of  our  mechanics  who  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  them,  and  who  ought  not  to  remain  one 
moment  longer  unacquainted  upon  so  important  a 
subject. 

I am,  Mr.  Editor,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  R.  Lewis. 

61,  Upper  Norton-street,  Aug.  1,  1843. 


A marble  column,  with  an  inscription,  has  been 
erected  on  the  Hill  of  Colonus,  near  the  Academy 
at  Athens,  to  the  memory  of  the  great  classical 
scholar,  Ottfried  Muller.  An  observatory  is  in  the 
course  of  erection,  and  will  soon  be  completed,  on 
the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs,  in  the  same  city.  It  is 
cruciform,  built  of  materials  dug  on  the  spot,  and 
stands  so  high  that  it  is  visible  from  the  Pine  us. 
Freiherr  von  Lina,  a Viennese  gentleman,  has  con- 
tributed 60,000  drachms  towards  the  work.  A 
beautiful  colossal  statue,  in  good  preservation,  has 
been  found  in  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  deposited 
in  the  Museum  at  Athens.  It  is  Egyptian  in  style, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  either  an  Antinous  or  an 
Apollo. 


THE  BUILDER 
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To  any  of  our  Subscribers  who  are  in 
possession  of  copies  of  Nos.  3,  4,  and  8,  in  an 
unsoiled  state,  and  who  do  not  require  them  for 
binding  up,  we  shall  be  happy  to  return  the  full 
sum  of  Threepence  in  co-change  for  such 
Nos.,  they  being  now  entirely  out  of  print. 


THE  BUILDER, 

no.  savn. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1843. 

Four  destructive  fires  took  place  in  this 
metropolis  within  the  twenty-four  hours  in- 
cluded between  Saturday  and  Sunday  morning1 
last,  and  a fifth  was  recorded  on  Monday 
morning.  The  loss  to  the  Insurance  offices  is 
of  a serious  nature,  and  ruinous  to  the  indi- 
viduals whose  property  was  involved  in  the 
fires.  Our  ears  have  been  literally  stunned 
with  the  frequency  and  appalling  nature  of  these 
reports.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  have  been 
almost  proscribed  as  to  protection, — by  the 
fire-offices  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  raising 
their  premiums ; the  fire-offices  have  been 
shaken,  literally  shaken — one  has  given  way — 
the  premiums  in  London  are  being  advanced  ; 
and  knowing  what  we  do  of  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  constant  drain  on  the  fire-insur- 
ance funds,  we  are  enabled  to  predict  as  for  a 
certainty,  that  other  serious  and  mischievous 
effects  must  follow  ; public  and  private  involve- 
ment, and  a good  deal  of  public  and  private  ruin 
will  be  the  certain  consequence  of  any  longer 
delay  of  measures  of  security  and  of  fire  pre- 
vention. 

Yes,  fire  prevention,  not  fire  cure,  must  be 
the  principle,  and  it  must  be  acted  upon 
promptly  and  speedily. 

We  are  no  alarmists,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  speak  in  full  confidence,  as  having  a clear 
view  of  the  danger,  and  as  clear  a view  of  the 
remedy.  That  danger,  however,  there  is,  and 
danger  of  an  extreme  kind,  imminent,  peril- 
ous, awful ; we  are  warranted  in  using  the 
strongest  terms — there  is,  we  repeat  it,  an 
awful  danger  impending  over  us,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  convince  ourselves  of  it  before  we 
can  be  induced  to  apply  seriously  in  search  of, 
or  to  consider  the  remedy. 

Last  Sunday  morning,  before  one  fire  was 
out,  the  alarm  was  raised  in  another  quarter, 
and  a draft  of  engines  and  half-exhausted 
men  was  m from  the  former  fire  to  suppress 
the  latter;  had  there  been  three  or  four  fires 
all  at  the  same  time — a not  improbable  con- 
tingency, and  added  to  these,  a deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  water  — and  these  fires,  or  but 
one  of  them,  in  a crowded  rotten  quarter  of  the 
city — among  inflammable  materials  and  build- 
ings— we  ask,  in  such  a contingency  what  se- 
curity have  we  against  a second  “ Fire  of 
London  ? ” Do  we  rely,  or  dure  we  rely,  upon 
the  efficiency  of  our  engines,  or  our  fire-brigade? 
Do  we  plume  ourselves  upon  the  supply  of  water 
from  the  Thames,  or  from  sources  of  higher 
site?  Are  our  buildings  so  constructed, 
our  streets  so  wide  and  well-disposed,  the  vigi- 
lance and  care  of  our  people,  such  as  to  give 
warranty  of  greater  security  than  on  former 
occasions,  or  in  other  countries  and  districts? 
Is  this  coal-consuming,  smoke-dried,  and  gas- 
stoved  city  less  at  hazard  than  in  times  of  nig- 
gard or  necessitous  economy  in  the  matter  of 
firing  and  lighting  ? Is  the  “ touch-wood  ” of 
our  older  fabrics,  or  the  lath  and  plaster  quar- 
tering partitions  of  our  newest  ones,  a reliance  ? 


Is  the  modern  manufacture  of  Manchester  and 
Glasgow,  the  “ tinder  ” of  cottons  and  mus- 
lins, to  be  set  against  or  be  held  superior  to  the 
linens  and  “ huckabacks  ” of  a century  and  a 
halfback?  In  fine,  is  the  crowded  and  accu- 
mulated London  of  this  day,  with  its  constant 
record  of  fires,  and  this  sketched  out  summary 
of  risks,  in  a position  to  claim  immunity  over 
the  lesser  London  of  1666  ? Say  rather,  is  it 
not  in  all  or  most  respects  at  the  greater 
hazard — and  say  whether  the  late  terrific  in- 
stance of  the  conflagration  of  a neighbouring 
city — with  all  these  “ messenger  ” or  portent 
fires  of  our  own — say  whether  these  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  warnings — as  the  dread 
symptoms  of  a lurking  danger,  which,  if  not 
averted  by  timely  remedial  measures,  will 
work  its  ravages  on  a scale  that  shall  at  once 
mock  at  our  folly,  our  blindness,  our  deafness, 
our  dulness,  our  heedlessness,  and  at  all  former 
records  of  devastation,  whether  of  fire  or 
flood. 

It  is  now  but  little  more  than  a ^twelve- 
month  since  Hamburgh  was  gutted  out  by  a 
four  days’  fire,  and  look  how  it  was  circum- 
stanced to  compete  against  or  withstand  such 
a catastrophe.  Lying  at  its  feet,  and  coursing 
along  its  very  streets,  are  the  waters  of  the 
Elbe  ; above,  and  yet  within  the  city  one  might 
say,  at  least  within  the  suburbs,  is  a perfect  lake 
of  waters,  those  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
Alsters,  the  overflow  from  which  joins  with 
the  canal  streets  that  alternate  as  it  were  with 
those  for  carriage  traffic.  Fires  had  had  their 
frequency,  sufficiently  so  to  awaken  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  inhabitants,  and  inspire  them 
to  take  all  the  precaution  of  their  “ watch 
and  ward,”  their  fire  engines,  and  well- 
appointed  fire  police.  The  whole  town  was 
assessed,  as  it  were,  to  a “ fire  fund,”  out  of 
which  previous  sufferers  had  received  their  due 
compensation;  all  curative,  and,  as  they  con- 
sidered, all  the  necessary  preventive  measures 
and  policies  were  in  action.  They  had  every 
confidence  in  the  well-trained  and  hitherto 
successful  fire-suppression  force,  and  when  on 
Palm  Sunday  morning  (we  think  it  was)  of 
last  year,  or  about  the  midnight  of  Saturday, 
a fire  broke  out  in  some  slop  or  rag  shop  of  a 
little  “ IN ipping  ” or  “ Field-lane  ” of  Ham- 
burgh, when  it  spread  from  the  house  of  its 
origin  to  two  or  three  houses,  and  even  at  10 
o’clock  in  the  day,  when  it  had  well-nigh 
embraced  a whole  street,  people  passed  to  and 
fro  to  church,  and  pursued  their  usual  avoca- 
tions, thinking  much  of  the  “ large  fire,”  but 
nothing  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  powers  to 
arrest  it.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  sequel, 
the  calamitous  sequel ; it  is  summed  up  in  this, 
that  in  four  days  the  heart  of  the  city  was  a 
blazing  ruin,  and  ruined  were  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  its  inhabitants.  The  “ fire  fund” 
was  bankrupt,  and  the  sympathies  and  gene- 
rosities of  Europe  were  hard,  though  volun- 
tarily and  nobly,  taxed,  to  make  good  the 
pecuniary  deprivations  of  the  sorely  afflicted 
people  of  that  once  apparently  secure  and  well- 
favoured  city. 

There  was  something  said  at  the  time  among 
our  neighbours  across  the  channel  of  a resolu- 
tion to  put  Paris  in  a state  of  defence  against 
such  an  emergency,  from  which,  while  the  sen- 
sations which  the  Hamburgh  fire  had  excited 
were  fresh,  it  was  thought  she  was  not  more 
than  ordinarily  secure;  but  that  fitful  or  wake- 
ful anxiety  appears  now  to  have  passed  off- — 
to  be  renewed  again  only  upon  a second 
warning,  if  such  should  not  knock  at  and 
knock  down  their  own  doors.  Here  in  England 
it  hardly  seemed  to  excite  a thought  of  any 
jeopardy  in  which  we  ourselves  might  stand. 


We  looked  on  in  a sort  of  gaping  awe 
and  wonderment,  paid  and  pitied  our  full 
quota  ; cared  little  and  thought  less  about  the 
cause,  and  least  of  all  dreamed,  nor  do  we  yet 
dream  of  the  cause  or  consequence  of  the 
like  to  ourselves.  But  we  take  upon  us  to 
aver  that  never  people  in  the  world  have  or 
have  had  more  right  to  read  the  lesson  as  one 
specially  indited  for  our  warning  and  instruc- 
tion. Where  Hamburgh  had  one  element  of 
danger  we  have  at  least  two.  Where  Ham- 
burgh now  has  her  gain  to  reap,  to  extract 
good  out  of  gaunt  adversity,  we  have  the  ad- 
versity much  of  our  own  choosing — we  have 
the  turning  of  the  tables,  and  all  for  profit,  if 
we  so  elect. 

We  have  had  great  talk  of  a new  Metropo- 
litan Building  Act,  and  are  well  familiarized 
with  the  precaution  of  stout  party-walls.  For- 
tunately, the  Act  is  deferred  for  a session  ; we 
hope  that  it  may  embrace  something  more, 
and  that  in  the  interval  no  greater  cause  may 
arise  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject  of  farther 
fire-preventive  regulations.  We  throw  in  our 
mite  of  counsel  meanwhile,  importuning  never- 
theless in  the  same  breath,  that  a good  look- 
out be  kept  during  the  ensuing  winter  upon 
the  irremediable  and  irremoveable  causes  of 
risk,  causes  at  least  which  we  must  endure  for 
a time.  Let  double  watch  be  instituted,  and 
extraordinary  precautions — we  are  sure  it  will 
pay — and  along  with  them,  let  the  following 
plan,  or  some  such  plan,  for  such  object,  be 
taken  in  hand,  matured,  and  prosecuted. 

To  think  of  rebuilding  London  on  a fire- 
proof plan  would  be  an  absurdity,  but  we  think 
it  may  be  shewn  how  largely  or  how  nearly 
we  may  approximate  to  some  such  plan  without 
stepping  beyond  the  bounds  of  a practicable 
and  intelligible  purpose.  Let  fire-proof  blocks, 
or  compartments  of  buildings,  be  set  up  at 
intervals  in  certain  streets,  and  the  danger  may 
be  greatly  diminished,  and  gradually  all  but 
removed.  What  we  mean  by  a “ fire-proof 
block,”  is  a house,  say  at  first  every  tenth 
house  in  a street,  and  ultimately  every  fifth 
house,  built  upon  an  approved  fire-proof 
model,  which  will  interpose  itself  to  the 
spread  or  communication  of  fire  to  houses  on 
its  opposite  sides.  If  every  fifth  house  were 
of-this  class,  and  provided  with  a large  cistern 
of  water  at  the  top,  the  four  intervening  houses 
would  be  under  the  play  of  hose  or  water-pipes 
from  the  cisterns,  and  might  be  inundated 
without  the  aid  of  engines  or  the  labour  of 
firemen.  As  to  the  supply  of  water,  we  shall 
speak  presently. 

At  first  we  would  suggest  to  begin  in  the 
more  dangerous  and  crowded  districts  of  Lon- 
don. A commission  should  be  instituted, 
whose  province  it  would  be  to  search  into  and 
report  upon  such  districts,  and  to  mark  out  the 
sites  of  the  “ tire-proof  blocks.”  In  all  cases 
of  rebuilding,  the  proprietors  or  builders  would 
be  required,  as  at  present,  to  give  notice  to  the 
district  surveyor  of  their  intention,  and  the 
surveyor  should  apprize  the  commissioners, 
who,  having  powers,  would  confer  with  the  pro. 
prietor  or  builder,  and  arrange  whether  such 
house  and  such  an  opportunity  were  to  be 
used  as  an  occasion  for  erecting  a fire-proof 
one,  awarding  compensation  or  providing  the 
means  for  the  extras  in  a fire-proof  construc- 
tion. Buildings  are  taken  down  every  day, 
as  thousands  more  ought  to  be,  or  be 
indicted,  which  a judicious  arrangement 
would  adapt  to  favour  this  plan  ; there  could 
be  no  tyranny  in  it — no  case  should  be,  nor  in 
a properly-constituted  commission  could  be, 
improperly  forced  forward — the  public  safety, 
however,  would  even  justify  a little  apparent 
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interference  with  the  plans  of  private  indivi- 
duals— it  does  so  now  in  innumerable  instances 
—but  we  question  whether  the  being  required 
to  build  a fire-proof  house,  aided  by  the  counsel 
and  the  well-matured  plans  of  a commission, 
would  not  be  in  all  cases  a gain  to  the  owner; 
his  house  would  be  preferred  by  many  tenants 
and  for  many  businesses,  and  his  insurance 
premium  would  be  proportionately,  that  is  very 
much  lessened,  if  not  done  away  with. 

We  are  afraid  to  be  tedious,  though  the 
subject  is  of  vast  importance  ; but  we  will  not 
dwell  longer  upon  house  erections  farther 
than  to  say  that  our  belief  is  that  the  ratio  of 
houses  built  in  this  fashion  and  under  such 
auspices  would  not  differ  much  from  the 
number  ordinarily  in  progress.  It  is  therefore 
only  to  substitute  iron  roofs,  girders,  and 
rafters,  slate  or  stone  stairs,  timber  inpregnated 
with  Payne’s,  or  any  other  semi  fire-proof  solu- 
tion, iron  laths  or  strips  for  plastering  upon, 
and  we  should  say  iron  ceiling  and  stoothing 
ribs,  fire-proof  plasters  and  cements.  These  are 
the  principal  things  that  occur  to  be  named  in 
this  general  outline  ; and  the  great  cistern,  a 
cistern  roof  or  cover  to  the  whole  house,  might 
also  be  of  iron. 

But  now  as  to  the  supply  of  water. 

If  Loudon  had  a proper  and  sufficient  supply 
for  the  ordinary  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  we 
might  be  disposed  to  hesitate  in  the  considera- 
tion of  any  plan  involving  the  scheme  of  a new 
provision;  but  London  is  confessedly  very  far 
deficient  in  the  provision  of  water. 

While  New  York  has  an  arrangement  for  25 
gallons  of  water  per  diem  for  every  head  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  could  maintain  this  supply  were 
the  population  to  increase  from  400,000  to  two 
millions  ; — whilst  Philadelphia  has  a supply  of 
21  gallons  per  head  per  diem,  the  rate  at  which 
the  principal  European  cities  (among  which 
London  ranks)  are  supplied,  varies,  we  believe, 
from  6 gallons  per  diem  to  a maximum  of  13 
gallons  only ! here  is  a great  and  a humiliating, 
perhaps  we  may  add  an  alarming,  disparity. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  necessity  and  the 
benefits  of  a liberal  supply  of  wholesome  and 
salubrious  water. 

Whence,  however,  and  how  is  this  supply 
of  water  to  be  obtained?  We  may  at  this 
point  recapitulate  the  facts  connected  with 
the  doings  of  the  New  Yorkists , the  Ameri- 
cans, in  this  way.  We  have  already,  in 
No.  2 and  No.  25,  given  accouuts  of  the  famed 
Croton  river  aqueduct,  which  supplies  the  city 
of  New  York  in  the  liberal  measure  we  have 
adverted  to.  This  aqueduct  is  about  forty- 
eight  miles  in  its  entire  length ; it  runs  through 
and  on  the  side  of  mountains  and  crosses 
rivers ; the  tunnel  which  conveys  it  is,  we 
believe,  an  elliptical  one,  9 feet  high  and  7 feet 
wide,  deeply  or  stoutly  encased  in  earth,  to 
protect  the  water  from  the  frost,  which  it  does 
effectually.  The  Croton  river,  which  is  the 
source,  runs  copiously  out  of  a gorge  or  throat 
of  the  mountains,  and  finds,  or  rather  did  find, 
the  lower  level  which  led  to  the  sea,  where  it 
emptied  itself  at  a point  of  some  two  feet 
higher  than  at  New  York.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  dam  the  river  up  at  its  head, 
near  the  gorge  already  spoken  of,  and  this  was 
done  to  throw  back  the  waters  so  as  to  form  a 
lake  or  grand  reservoir  of  seven  hundred  acres ! 
'I  he  reservoir  is  said  to  be  very  deep,  but  at 
any  rate  there  is  secured  a supply  in  the  driest 
summer  of  the  700  acres  by  9 feet,  the  depth 
of  the  tunnel.  Besides  this,  there  is  another 
reservoir  near  the  city  of  36  acres,  dug  out  of 
the  earth  and  rock  to  hold  150  millions  of 
gallons  of  water.  It  is  divided  into  two  com- 
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partments  for  the  convenience  of  cleaning  out 
or  repairs,  as  is  also  the  distributing  or  smaller 
reservoir  of  four  acres  and  30  millions  of 
gallons,  from  whence  branches  200  miles  of 
iron  main  pipes,  dispersing  all  over  the  city. 

The  reservoirs  are  ornamental  and  very  at- 
tractive ; three  fountains,  throwing  up  to  a great 
height,  play  in  different  parts  of  the  city ; hy- 
drants or  spout  pipes  are  constantly  running 
in  numerous  places  in  the  city  for  the  supply 
of  the  poor;  and  the  most  liberal  disposition 
has  been  observed  in  the  whole  management  of 
this  stupendous  undertaking. 

And  how  was  all  this  managed  and  concerted, 
at  what  cost,  and  in  what  time?  A public 
conclave  and  vote  of  the  citizens  first  de- 
creed that  the  work  should  be  undertaken  ; and 
in  three  years  and  seven  months  from  the  date 
of  the  decree,  the  fountain  played  in  the  park. 
The  whole  cost  was  fourteen  million  of  dollars, 
or  about  three  million  pounds  sterling ! 

Instantly  the  rate  of  insurances  fell ; so  much 
so,  that  it  is  computed  to  go  far  to  meet  the 
amount  of  interest  on  the  capital  expended  in 
the  work.  The  rate  of  supply  to  a full-sized 
three-storied  house  of  twenty-five  feet  front  and 
thirty-six  feet  deep,  occupied  by  one  family, 
without  boarders,  is  about  two  pounds  per 
annum. 

And  now,  let  us  ask,  can  nothing  of  the  kind 
be  accomplished  for  London — for  this  mighty 
and  imperial  metropolis,  which  numbers  in 
amount  four  or  five  times  the  population  of 
New  York?  Is  there  no  Tring,  nor  Berk- 
hampstead,  nor  Boxmoor,  fruitful  in  waters, 
where  springs  and  fountains  may  be  congre- 
gated to  form  one  grand  reservoir,  and,  with  a 
distance  of  less  than  thirty  miles  of  duct,  be 
brought  to  Hampstead  or  Highgate  to  a second 
reservoir,  again  to  fall  into  a third  about  Isling- 
ton, and  thence,  coursing  liberally  through 
the  streets,  rise  to  the  heights  of  the  afore- 
mentioned cisterns  of  the  house-tops,  and 
supply  artificial  fountains,  and  the  constant 
runnings  of  the  public  spouts  ? Cannot  secu- 
rity, cannot  salubrity  be  purchased  for  Lon- 
don ; and  along  with  them  immunity  from 
fires,  and  greatly  diminished  rates  of  fire  as- 
surance be  compassed?  Will  not  public  and 
privatq  weal  be  thus  promoted?  Will  not 
stimulus  be  thus  given  to  our  iron  manufac- 
tures, employment  for  the  labourer  and  arti- 
ficer be  found,  and  capital  be  disseminated,  not 
to  perish,  but  to  fertilize,  to  fructify?  Might 
not  the  arts  of  design  be  practised  in  this 
respect  with  equal  credit  to  our  countrymen 
and  equal  avail  to  the  aspect  of  the  country 
as  they  were  in  those  grand  works  of  the  an- 
cient Romans — their  aqueducts  ? The  Lon- 
don reservoirs  might  be  appropriate  struc- 
tures of  masonry  instead  of  outrages  on  nature, 
attempts  to  grow  stunted  and  sickly  trees  and 
plants  on  an  unfriendly  soil. 

And  now  we  are  prepared  to  shew  that  by 
a diversion  of  part  of  the  surplus  capital  of  the 
Insurance  offices,  and  a union  with  the  Water 
Companies,  whose  mains  and  supply  pipes 
might  for  the  most  part,  if  not  wholly,  remain, 
and  be  used,  and  the  addition  of  a fair  amount 
of  public  stock,  the  whole  of  this  may  be  ac- 
complished. We  will  also  venture  to  say,  that 
a more  important  or  pressing  undertaking 
cannot  occupy  the  attention  of  a government 
or  a commission  deputed  by  it.  A few  more 
fires,  and  the  destruction  of  life  and  property, 
would  tell  reproachfully  after  this  warning ; let 
us  hope  that  such  will  not  be  the  case.  Smoke- 
consuming Commissions  or  Commissions  for 
forming  new  streets  fall  into  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  the  paramount  and  superior 


functions  of  one  appointed  to  provide  for  secu- 
rity from  fire,  and  the  proper  supply  of  ivater 
in  the  Metropolis. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  deliver  ourselves  of 
one  remaining  remark  as  to  the  advantages  of 
a supply  of  water  in  the  manner  we  advocate  — 
the  desideratum  with  us  has  long  been  that 
the  wood  pavements  should  be  kept  clean 
washed.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  an 
abundant  supply  of  water ; let  the  work  be 
performed  early  in  a morning,  either  by  a brush- 
machine  or  by  men,  sweeping  all  away  down 
the  kennels  and  the  common  sewers,  and  Mre 
should  hear  no  more  of  the  slippery  and  greasy 
nature  of  wood  pavements  ; the  salubrity  and 
pleasantness  of  the  streets  would  also  be 
thereby  greatly  improved.  One  thing,  however, 
above  all  the  details,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of ; 
a “ second  fire  of  London^  ought  to  he  averted 
by  every  human  provision  and  precaution.  W e 
look  back  on  the  sad  catalogue  of  life  and 
property  lately  consigned  to  the  destruction  of 
unexpected  and  unaccounted-for  fires — who 
knows  what,  if  we  are  apathetic,  may  result 
next? 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

An  advertisement  in  our  last  number,  headed 
“ Every  man  his  own  Landlord,”  has  attracted 
particular  attention.  The  society  from  which 
it  emanates  merits  the  notice  sought  by  that 
means,  as  being  the  first  to  avow  its  purport, 
independently  of  the  specious  appariture  of  a 
society  for  building  purposes.  Here  is  an  as- 
sociation calling  itself  the  “ Provident,”  and 
inviting  members  to  join  a “ savings’  fund,” 
for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  becoming  their 
own  landlords,  by  the  purchase  of  premises 
suited  to  their  occupation.  Now  this  is  intel- 
ligible language,  and  men  inferior  to  none  in 
public  reputation  and  private  worth  join  in 
putting  it  forth.  We  have  previously  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  willing  adherence  of  mo- 
nied men  to  these  societies,  and  the  connec- 
tion seems  to  be  brought  about  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner.  The  capitalist,  in  reply  to 
an  invitation  of  this  description,  says,  “ Prove 
to  me  that  you  have  a sufficient  number  of  con- 
tributors to  lessen  my  advances  by  some  thirty 
or  forty  per  cent,  upon  your  valuation  of  pro- 
perty to  be  purchased,  and  I am  ready  to  fur- 
nish the  remainder.”  It  must,  however,  be  evi- 
dent to  every  inquiring  mind,  that  the  utmost 
realization  of  advantage  from  these  societies, 
as  at  present  constituted,  is  confined  to  the 
difference  between  five  per  cent.,  the  usually 
acknowledged  value  of  money  when  secure 
from  diminution  and  risk,  and  the  return  ex- 
pected where  capital  has  been  invested  in 
buildings,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  ten 
per  cent.,  and  paid  by  the  tenant;  now,  if  he 
can  borrow  money  at  the  former  rate  of  interest 
to  buy  out  the  latter,  he  is  a gainer  to  that  ex- 
tent. To  put  a case:  a house,  for  which  the 
tenant  had  been  paying  30/.  per  annum,  is 
purchased  with  300/.,  borrowed  at  five  per 
cent. ; this  leaves  a redemption  fund,  that  in 
twenty  years  will,  independently  of  interest, 
cancel  the  mortgage,  by  the  mere  operation  of 
the  difference  in  the  return  expected  from 
capital  according  to  the  natux-e  of  the  invest- 
ment; it  is  also  clear  that  if  the  members  are 
allowed  only  to  make  purchases  in  a ratio 
agreeing  with  a pre-calculated  scheme,  the 
mortgages  will  be  sufficiently  secured.  The 
short  case  stated  is,  however,  one  in  which 
there  is  no  reference  to  biddings  for  preference ; 
the  bidder  above  five  per  cent,  for  an  advance, 
trenches  for  every  shilling  upon  the  remaining 
five  per  cent.,  which  constitutes  his  sole  advan- 
tage in  the  transaction,  and  if  some  statements 
are  to  be  credited,  many  persons  will  eventually 
find  themselves  in  a worse  position  as  land- 
lords than  as  tenants.  At  the  termination  of 
associations,  enrolled  under  the  Building  So- 
cieties’ Acts  (which,  as  we  recollect,  limit 
their  operations  to  ten  years),  those  who  have 
proceeded  upon  the  plan  of  encouraging  bid- 
dings, will  find  that  there  remain  many  unsatis- 
fied mortgages,  depending  in  number  and 
amount  upon  the  improvidence  of  the  mort- 
gagers. The  society  at  large  will  have  realized 
certain  profits,  represented,  not  by  money  in 
hand,  but  by  incumbrances  upon  property  pur- 
chased at  a price  beyond  its  value. 
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Although  we  arc  somewhat  late  in  the  dis- 
Cf  S+Si!°n  'vhlch  ,las  been  raised  upon  the  merits 
ot  the  above  materials,  and  although  almost 
every  portion  of  the  public  press  has  had  its 
say  and  spent  its  encomiums  upon  them,  yet 
we  teel  that  our  opinion  will  not  be  the  less 
authoritative  and  welcome.  Several  have 
already  spoken  upon  the  subject  whose  opi- 
nions like  our  own,  may  be  said  to  be  profes- 
sional, such,  for  instance,  as  the  Civil  Enai- 
neer  and  Architects'  Journal,  the  Art  Union , 
the  Railway  Magazine,  and  the  Railway 
limes,  and  without  depreciating  the  judgment 
ma“ers  0f  the  "^-professional 
Srt™  prop"*  to  take  our  stand  in  the 
the  others>  and  t0  speak  “ fnm  the 

lin^an  ‘ "P  a”  "'6  ha'  e t0  i"  a 
1 ne— and  in  these  words—"  This  is  one  of 

the  most  important  inventions  of  it,  class  in 
these  days  » It  is  a PA  int,  and  it  is 
As  a paint  it  „ cheap,  durable,  highly  pro- 
tective of  the  material  it  covers,  pleaLFtfo 
working  and  application  (unlike  gritty  and 
Ldn  ^'“nees),  its  colour  highly  Igreeable 

ft  ma  ''-''■“titgJoss.  Is  igaVs  cost 

it  maj  be  said  to  average  4d.  or  5d.bper  yard 

fboff  3?  nr'Vhen  w “ for  the  first  eoatfand 
about  3d.  per  yard  for  each  succeeding  ioat 
There  being  no  white  lead  in  its  cornffsidon 
if  fhwf  °U‘  no  fieIeterious  exhalations  or  odonr 

In  <11  villO" ant]  <1G  *lan  . -1  


buUyh,!?7and  “ lh0  cannoffivaporate 
Wi  h “‘ISff  “,d  tofiissoluble  union 


anu  indissoluble  union 
with  the  other  materials,  there  can  be  no  decay 
neither  in  the  paint  nor  in  the  cement,  an  ot 

fpen  to  i°t  re°  -masti0  ,is  we"  knmvn  to  be 
open  o.  It  lequires  no  dryers  nor  turpentine 

work  6,  ■“?!•  ‘fiPreforef  that  for  Cwde 
r1; a"d  ,n,sule  alike,  and  we  may  say  upon 
ilmost  all  substances,  it  can  be  applied. 

,n,N,Td 38  ‘h-e  cement-  It  may  strike 
101  leaders  as  ,t  struck  us,  that  this  if 
m entire  nov.lt,  that  one  composition  shfuld 
le  applicable  botli  as  a paint  and  a cement  ■ 
nd,  moreover,  that  both  should  be  presenTed  to 
em  a fluid  state;  bul  it  is  DQ,  P“‘° 
ovelty,  though  we  must  borrow  ou“ parallel 
•om  a widely  different  source.  Bye™ pfos 
•rer  will  recognize  in  lime  putty  and  ime 
ash  or  Whitmg  the  similitudi;  lime  putty  if 


ueco  paint  cement,”  and"  lime  whitinffSf 

o paint;”  like  lime  putty 

U'nrL-  onrl  4-,  T._  11  In..*.’ 


if.nfb  <patenli  ?tllCC0  PamI  i Jlke  hme  putty 
looth,  agreeable  to  work  and  to  handle.Thu 
ment  is  packed  up  in  casks  and  forwarded  for 
e,  requires  to  be  mixed  up  with  sand,  as 
es  the  former,  to  make  a stucco,  and  will 

ffrd'drg*Cr°ir  “ "“o'1"  proportion  of  sand 
cording  to  the  quality  thereof.  Good,  sharp 
an  sand  may  bo  added  in  the  proportion  of 
few  t0  f"?  of  tlle.  pioparcd  cement ; the 
thod  of  applying  is  the  same  as  that  for  any 
iei  stucco,  and  it  will  adhere  with  equal  tena- 
' to  Slass>  won,  slate,  wood,  old  plaster  or 
man  cement.  Like  stucco,  it  reoforfs 
ger  to  dry  than  Roman  cement,  hut  just  so 
ch  more  as  to  constitute  one  of  its  chief 
antages  in  giving  the  workman  more  time 
command  over  it ; but  when  once  set,  it  is 
unplete  stone  casino,  hard,  impervious 
et.  and  damp,  and  ot  a beautiful  texture 
colour ; one  coat  of  its  own  paint,  so  to 
rk'“Ch  '‘will  take  in  twenty-four 
s aftei  being  laid  on,  is  sufficient  for  it 
Idmgs  are  run  in  it,  casts  and  embellish- 
s produced,  m the  same  way  as  in  ordi- 
eements  imside  or  outside  of  a building 
alike  applicable,  and  it  has  stood  the  test 
le  seieiest  trials  in  exposed  marine  situa- 
, porous  bricks,  lime-stones,  and  ill- 
,’d  masonry  or  brick-work  will  receive 
K mafterml  that  finish  which  the 
j«ty  and  comfort  of  every  house  requires. 


mmm 

Tile  price  of  stuccoing  in  this  material  may 
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be  taken  at  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  superficial  yard- 

Kby' Mr.8' SHoppehriteilea1; 

So5,  whfof  rtef  l,h’e  7‘ats  “filf 

, vhich  lime  fails  in  many  instances  to  do 

Gases.06™601  WlH  be  0f  menTia0.uch 


lt  masonry. 

CIRCULAR  ON  CIRCULAR  WORK.” 


T J T°  THE  EDITOR. 

mg,  have  never  before  Ji  pubSdf 


ret's  *h°  “ 

difficult  part  of  mason „ v Senendly  considered 
simple  anPdea,;f„fXSDtby  at  ““ 

pSSSSSSS =F 
ssr-i# 


u ia‘Ufinff  states,  tiles,  and  general  roofing,  I 

U be  found  doubly  valuable,  holding- the 

ials  in  perfect  bond,  and  interposing  a 

iete  water- proof  casing.  1 ° 

J'  exportation  or  removal,  and  for  keep- 
I ™?’  “ 1S  corlsPicuo“sIy  pre-eminent 
|rrafo“yCeagee.n'’  masmach  as  * does  not 

I!  Tf  ”'c  are  enabled  to  say  of  it,  and 
Jaatisfactory  ground  of  careful  and  ripe 
Been  is.  Like  the  old  builders  of  London 
| caat“™3  la  risking  their  reputation  on 


A'  ^tofe  &r  topbedof  sP™ger  and  bed  of  key. 

B.  Section  of  waUonlineB  on  elevation, 

C.  Section  of  wall  on  line  C on  elevation. 

‘ iS“refe°vSf  °f  °f 

The  Spires  on  B,  on  plan  at  F,  and  on  elevation 
A an?!?’  corresPoad  with  each  other. 

meffiodeaPsrB<!UCed  * * tha  “me 

The  letters  a a a a a a a and  i b 6 i b l at  D 


Stone  Window  Head.  Circular  on  Circular. 


- e—  U duu  ouuObL/rtT) 

eCS°nad  With  the  sa“eon  pl“aadon 


F-  is  produced  by  the  same  method. 


SpvawaS 

[In  this  place  we  wish  to  take  notice  of  an 
error  in  the  engraving  of  Mr.  Lindley’s 
former  communication,  in  Number  23.  The 
line  on  the  left,  crossing  the  second  archstone 
from  the  springing,  is  superfluous ; the  line  un 
, the  centre  should  hive  been  a dotted  oneP 
?>  on  ,h,e  elevation  should  have  been  d,  d- 
and  one  b on  the  face  mould  should  have’ 


THE  BUILDER. 


ON  VARNISHING  AM  W » 
tion  OF  different  varnishes. 


-fc-»“2SS£»S, 

ing  matter,  or,  »t  all  ^ ^ jly  ot 


mu-  •„  i TJiio  rlUrnssion  relieves  us  from  the  task  of 

during  the  process,  losing  all  ^d'ln-  commenting  on  the  letter  of  Mr.  Westmacott 

occasioned  by  moisture  in  the  atmo.p  , , |. ,,  Mil  man,  which  we  trnnsfei led 

dicates  that  a close  room  and  a tire  .are  1 > | to  Athenaeum  to  the  columns  of  a recent 

essential,  and  without  such  precautions  it  will  “ °,«ber  All  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr. 

that  many  of  the  preceding  Westnracott-a  distinct  building  for^monu, 
11  . ,U  mmiches  in  eeneral,  as  they 


ing  matter,  ui  , , Y01.  xlv.  of 

colourless  for  the  use  o • f Vrt  ->  two  such 

the  “Transactions  ofthe  hoc, ety  ^ ^ 


the  “lrnnsavu oo,  ----  --  . Mr.  Field,  is 

ProfoUows,Usi°r  ounces  of  shell-lac,  coarsely 


- "ded  ’am  to  he  dissolved  by  gentle  heat  in  a 

PTi  ;„irit  of  Wine;  to  this  is  to  be  added  a 
pint  of  spmt  oi  ’ v dissolving  purified  car- 

bleaching  liquor,  m 5 impregnating 

bonate  of  potash  in  water,  imd tb en  mp^.  ^ 
it  With  Chlorine  gas  till  0f  this 

the  solution  becomes  shghtly <^o  to  the 

bleaching  liquor  add  one * or  whoie  well 

spirituous  solution  of  lac,  and  st 


reLt\bpy;e  t“Srit  ,arnishe/in  general,  as  they 
The  mode  of  polishing,  and  some  other  parhculars, 


ceases,  add  more  01  me  teomc 

made  by  diluting  muriatic  acid  with  thr  * 
bulb  of  water,  and  w™. 


bulk  of  water,  anu  aiuppu.b  — * become 

red-lead,  till  the  last  added l portions  do  n°^“°“ 
white.  Of  this  acid  ‘ | T half-bleached 

titles  at  a time  are  to  be  added  to  tbe^  takes 

lae  solution,  allowing  the  eflervesce  , ^ ^ p(jr_ 
place  on  each  add, non,  to^ceas  ^„ed tillthe iac, 
“E,  separates  fmm  the  Rp-  The  super- 

liable  to  chill  or  bloom.  .-Dissolve 

The  second  process  ts  byM^Lun^g 

fi”tTrf%tae boil  for  a few  minutes  with  ten 
ounces  of  well  burnt  ^ — JgfSS 

eTually effl- 

##1=11 

sm^mi 

OCCventn?hey  absorption  of  the  varnish  by  an  inter- 

prevent  the  at* ; p nce  ,hB  is  not  soluble 

Xm  When  linseed  mils  med,  i*«£* 

^SfdStTtadi,  previously  to  varnish- 


- ToVni  down,  or  Prepare  no  Varnished  Surface 
for  Polishing- — For  common  work,  shell-lac  varnish 
does  not  require  to  be  rubbed  down  and  polished, 

“^^^"IShTsnr^untaitM^. 

"ndemd^th,1  partieiA  if  there  ta  any  sharp 

Cdfo'f  vS'betv^ Surface,  to  ensure 
the  requisite  thickness  of^resin  ^ 

ffiTsIme  method  may  be  adopted H. grubbing 
down  mouldings,  by  merely  cutting  the  cork 
the  shape  of  the  moulding. 


Westmacott-— a uisuuut 

ments  purely  commemorative,  the  removal  ot 
Zcl  monuments  from  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
the  exclusion  from  those  structures  of  menu 
ments  not  conceived  in  a spirit  of  piety,  hu 
militv,  and  the  subordination  of  all  te™Por“1 
2;  to  the  sense  of  religion-were  affirmed 

a«,  indeed,  they  could  not  well  be  repudiated. 

The  choice  of  some  place  whither  the  old 

monuments  shall  be  removed,  and  wherein  for 

the  future  national  memorials  should 
erected,  remains.  Westminster-haU  would 
undoubtedly  be  a fit  place,  hut  so  also  would 
the  vestibules  of  the  two  House!  of  Far  ia 
ment,  and  the  larger  corridors  through  which 
the  public  would  be  passing  and  repassing , 
there  “s  no  reason  why  all  should  be  crowded 
together  on  one  spot,  why  there  should  be  a 
sort  of  Walhalla.  The  main  point  is  that 
such  monuments,  as  they  must  be  under  cover 
he  erected  in  some  place  to  which  the  public 
not  mily  has  free  aciess,  but  which  ,t  has i some 
incentive  to  visit.  The  monuments  should  be 
brought  prominently  before  the  public  eye, 
and  lot  bPe  merely  open  to  the  J»<W '« 
those  who  have  time  and  curiosity  *"r  ”aI™g 

them  Weetminster-hall  and  the  whole  range 

of  oublic  galleries  in  the  Houses  of  Pal  Lament 
%%  on 

Lme  principles  M ^ifieMioo,  ‘haf  ehonU 


VrS  MeTarS-Supposing  the  surface 

ESSSSlgS  I5S3Sl^«ss: 


0 ° the  hand,  it  will  produce  the  highest  degree  o 
polish. — Penny  Mechanic. 


NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 


connect  the  several  Siam*.  w - -- 

or  the  actual  business  of  the  place  in  which  the 

spectator  might  behold  them. 

We  trust  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  a body 
with  which  TenCnowLoflrntTna^nto 
imrerive  thal  Uternffiject  is,  collaterally  at  least, 
within  the  scope  of  its  functions. 


Ox  the  evening  of  Monday  last  a votfe  was 
taken  fur  1,500/.  to  be  expended  in  defia)m„ 
the  cost  of  monuments  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smiffi!  Lord  Exmouth  and  Admiral 

‘^ll^ntitiedwU^X  defenders”  of  their 
country  to  enduring  testimonials  of  natiomd 

SohLMn^eXt=S 

would  be  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of 

£m  i’;  of  oj 

a most  cosily  material,  bronze  ; and  there  was 
?hk  obieotion  to  placing  them  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical edifice,  that  the  public  would  not  neces- 
, ° v have  free  access  to  them,  and  so  the 
Seat  public  object  fail  of  being  attained. 
¥he  propriety  of  referring  the  matter  to  the 
FinePArts  Commission  lie  could  not  determine 

until  after  consideration.  Mr.  VernonS, 
proposed  that  the  commission  should  be  in 
ftructed  to  inquire  whether  some  part  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  could  not  he  set 
aside  for  the  reception  of  such  statues , at  all 
events,  if  Westminster-haU  was  to  form  an 
access  to  them,  such  statues  might  be  placed 
therein.  Mr.  Hume  hoped  that  the  statues  of 
our  naval  heroes  would  be  removed  from  the 


TiZii » KSc 


COMPARATIVE  PLANS  OF  ST.  PETER’! 
ROME,  AND  ST.  PAUL'S,  LONDON. 


of  the  brush  may  not  oe  nne.  " 
thin,  and  the  articles  to  be  varnished  are  of  I iheh 
kind,  or  the  sniface  considerable,  the  flateamel 
hair  brushes  are  to  be  preferred.  In  general, 
or  four  applications  will  be  found  requisite,  and 
when  the  wood  is  very  porous,  or  the  vanish  to  be 
rubbed  down  and  polished,  double  the  number  may 
he  necessary ; but  this  depends  so  much  on  the 
character  of  the  materials,  that  no  certain  rule  can 
he  prescribed.  In  dry  weather,  the  spirit  evaporates 
SO  rapidly,  that  the  coats  may  follow  each  other  at 
an  interval  of  a few  minutes  only  ; yet  it  ^ impor- 
tant to  observe,  that  the  last  be  perfectly  hard 
before  another  is  laid  on.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  varnish  assumes  an  opaque  white  appearance 


an  admission  icc  , a.i^  _ TVinr 

from  the  want  of  a suitable  building  Thor 
waldsen’s  statue  of  Byron  had  been  \jins  at 
the  Custom-house  for  the  last  ten  5 ears.  • 
Monckton  Milnes  stated  that  there  were  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  opening  St.  Paul  s and 
Westminster  Abbey  gratuitously,  and  thought 
tLt  there  was  a class  of  monuments  much 
better  calculated  for  other  buildings  than  for 
a Christian  church;  he  should  be  glad,  there- 
fore  if  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barry,  as  to  the 
admission  of  such  into  Westmmster-WL  we.e 
to  meet  with  attention.  The  vote  ua»  then 
agreed  to. 


The  black  represents  the  g™an£plan 
St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome,  and  the  wh 
part  contained  within  it,  that  of  St . Paul 

London.  The  outline  is  accurately  defined 

each.  The  smaller  circle  shews  the  size 
the  space  under  the  dome  of  St.  Pan 
namely,  100  feet  in  the  clair.  The naq 
circle,  in  like  manner,  gtves  that  of  St.  1 era 
145  feet.  The  piers  supporting  the  dome 
j St.  Peter’s  measure  in  the  angle  8 fc  , 
of  St.  Paul’s  are  under  40  feet,  ibis  s 
diagram  and  description  will  convey  at 
o-lance  the  relative  magnitude  and  compl 
live  forms  of  the  two  buildings. 


THE  BUILDER, 
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THE  BUILDERS  OF  LEAMINGTON. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — I was  forcibly  struck  with  your  remarks 
last  week  respecting  the  builders  of  the  famed  town 
of  Leamington,  and  am  sorry  they  are  too  true, 
and  not  as  regards  Leamington  only,  but  of  almost 
every  town  in  England  more  or  less.  I remember 
calling  upon  a timber  merchant  in  Hull  a few 
years  ago,  when  he  made  a remark  to  the  same 
effect.  He  spoke  of  Leamington  as  well  as  other 
places,  and  he  said  “ A few  years  back  the  builders 
were  a highly  respectable  class  of  people,  but  now 
we  are  almost  afraid  to  deal  with  them.” 

Now,  Sir,  things  ought  not  to  be  in  this  condi- 
tion. I am  well  satisfied  they  are  not  deficient  in 
either  moral  principle  or  moral  courage ; a more 
laborious  class  of  men  cannot  be  found  ; they  have 
not  merely  to  stand  behind  their  counters  to  supply 
their  customers,  but  their  moral  and  physical  capa- 
cities are  tried  to  the  uttermost.  But,  Sir,  there  is 
a cause,  and  that,  with  your  permission,  I will  en- 
deavour to  explain,  and  point  out  a few  remedies. 

You  are  well  aware,  Sir,  the  builders  in  general 
are  men  brought  out  of  the  ranks,  as  there  are  few 
parents  of  affluence  who  apprentice  their  sons  to 
the  trades  of  a carpenter,  bricklayer,  or  mason, 
they  being  too  laborious  and  too  much  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ; and  as  these  are  the 
branches  from  whence  the  builders  spring,  it  follows 
as  a matter  of  course  they  have  but  limited  means 
to  commence  business  with,  but  in  general  some- 
thing far  better,  industry  and  enterprise ; with  these 
they  set  sail,  and  encounter  and  overcome  many  a 
storm,  and  if  they  were  willing  to  stand  upon  these 
resources  within  themselves,  they  would  seldom  fail ; 
but  over-anxious  to  make  haste  and  get  rich,  too 
many  have  listened  to  some  money-lending  concern, 
they  have  taken  hold  of  a false  capital,  launched 
out  further  than  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  in 
many  cases  where  they  have  been  just  on  the  turn- 
ing point,  a whisper  has  gone  abroad,  such  a person 
is  in  difficulties,  and  down  he  has  gone. 

Another,  perhaps  a greater  evil,  has  been  the 
great  competition  which  has  existed  of  late  years. 
The  over-anxious  desire  in  individuals  has  been  to 
carry  on  a large  trade,  and,  Sir,  every  one  must  be 
aware,  if  carried  to  excess,  of  the  consequences  that 
will  follow.  If,  for  instance,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  say  six  persons  compete  for  a job,  the  highest 
will  be  say  2,000/.,  and  the  lowest  1,500/.  How 
can  these  things  be  ? there  must  be  something  wrong, 
and  in  how  many  cases  have  such  broken  down 
before  their  jobs  have  been  complete,  themselves 
Gazetted,  and  their  families  in  want,  whilst  good 
and  useful  members  to  society  have  been  lost  and 
died  in  despair. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  calamities,  it  would  be 
well  for  every  young  man  commencing  business  to 
let  his  steps  be  slow  and  sure ; if  temptation 
presents  itself,  ponder  the  matter  well  over.  If, 
for  instance,  a gentleman  has  a piece  of  ground 
suitable  for  building  purposes,  and  is  willing  to  let 
it  on  building  leases,  and  advance  a certain  amount 
of  capital,  let  him  take  care  how  he  makes  his 
bargain;  take  plenty  of  time  to  cover  the  ground, 
and  not  pay  a farthing  ground-rent  until  it  is 
covered ; the  mere  ground  itself  is  scarcely  worth 
any  thing,  and  therefore  why  ought  it  to  be  paid  for? 

I almost  every  day  see  a similar  case.  A gentle- 
man had  a piece  of  ground  of  this  description, 
which  he  let  out  for  five  pair  of  villas,  to  be  erected 
thereon  at  a ground-rent,  I believe,  of  80/.  per 
annum,  to  commence  at  first : three  pair  were  built 
and  covered  in,  and  the  others  commenced  ; the 
! gentleman  advanced  about  2,000/.,  and  there  they 
; stand,  and  have  been  some  years,  the  builder  a 
bankrupt,  and  the  gentleman  minus  interests, 

; ground-rent,  and,  I am  afraid,  capital  too,  if  he 
1 does  not  soon  finish  them  himself,  or  give  them 
somebody  else  to  finish.  Now,  Sir,  I think  with 
i proper  precaution  all  this  may  be  avoided. 

As  regards  competition,  I have  no  objection  to  it 
! if  it  be  carried  on  on  honourable  principles ; I 

I think  it  right  for  a gentleman  to  know  what  a 
building  will  cost,  and  to  get  it  done  in  the  best 
manner,  and  I think  it  stimulates  the  builder  to 
make  the  best  of  his  bargain,  only  let  it  be  done  on 

ji  right  principles  : first  ascertain  the  exact  quantities 

I I of  labour  and  material  required,  then  go  to  the  best 
limarkets  to  purchase  them,  and  then  put  on  a price 
mthat  will  pay  for  them  ; I know  one  man  can  in 
jimany  instances  work  lower  than  another,  either  by 

Ihis  superior  knowledge  or  other  causes,  and  he  will 
have  the  advantage  of  them  ; let  him,  and  let  all 
■Others  be  honourably  stimulated  to  overtake  him, 
and  we  should  have  very  few  stopping  in  the  midst 
of  a job,  and  gentlemen  have  to  pay  double  for 
cheir  works  being  completed.  If  you  think  this 
worthy  a place  in  The  Builder,  you  will  oblige  by 
the  insertion, 

Your  humble  servant  and  well-wisher, 
Richmond,  Aug.  8,  1843,  J.  P.  H. 


POMPEIAN  PAPER-HANGINGS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — The  Builder  has,  from  the  commence- 
ment, been  my  companion  at  the  tea-table  on  the 
Saturday  evenings  of  publication  ; and  in  the  last 
number  I read  the  correspondence  of  the  profes- 
sional gentlemen , ‘ ‘ Peregrine ,B . A . A. D . , ” as  relating 
to  the  “ excellence”  of  the  paper-hangings,  which 
he  describes  as  the  faithful  representations  of  the 
“ Pompeian”  and  “ Herculanean”  decorations. 

Relying  on  your  impartiality,  I beg  to  submit  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  note  of  your 
correspondent.  “Peregrine”  tells  us  that  he  saw 
them  in  the  manufactory,  and,  I think,  that  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  see  them  in 
some  suit  of  rooms  in  which  they  had  been  used  ; 
then,  I believe,  he  would  not  have  given  an  opinion 
so  opposed  to  almost  every  person  who  had  written 
on  the  subject  of  architecture  as  applied  to  domestic 
purposes.  The  workman  who  makes  the  description 
of  papers  to  which  he  alludes,  seldom  or  never  sees 
the  rooms  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  if  he 
were  perfectly  informed  in  this,  it  would  not  be  of 
the  least  advantage,  because  the  process  of  printing 
is  invariable  : he  cannot  reverse  the  shade — neither 
can  he  diminish  nor  enlarge  the  pattern  to  suit  the 
compartments,  so  that  the  rooms,  when  they  are 
said  to  be  completed,  constitute  a piece  of  incon- 
sistency and  patchwork.  The  only  method  by 
which  decorative  paper-hangings  can  be  executed 
with  correctness  is  by  working  according  to  the 
preliminary  of  having  the  plan  and  elevations  of  the 
apartments  for  which  they  are  intended ; otherwise 
they  must,  of  necessity,  be  nothing  superior  to  base 
counterfeits  of  the  originals. 

Now  there  are  paper-hangings  made,  to  a very 
great  extent,  on  the  principle  which  I have  men- 
tioned ; perhaps  “Peregrine”  would  like  to  see 
and  judge  for  himself : therefore,  I beg  to  refer  him 
to  the  works  of  Mr.  Norwood,  Messrs.  Archer  and 
Taverner;  I might  mention  several  others,  but  I 
think  these  sufficient ; and  1 have  no  doubt  he  will 
consider  himself  amply  remunerated,  after  inspec- 
tion, for  the  perambulation  which  he  might  take  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Pugin’s  remarks  are,  I think,  well  worth  at- 
tention here ; in  speaking  of  paper-hangings,  he 
says,  “ those  papers  which  are  shaded  are  defective 
in  principle  ; for  as  a paper  is  hung  round  a room, 
the  ornament  must  frequently  be  shadowed  on  the 
light  side.”  Again,  “ flock-papers  are  admirable 
substitutes  for  the  ancient  hangings ; but  then  they 
must  consist  of  patterns  without  shadow.” 

Respecting  flock-papers,  I will  here  take  the 
liberty  to  say,  that  at  an  early  opportunity,  and 
having  your  permission,  I will  explain  the  method 
which  I use  for  flocking  ceilings  or  walls.  The 
whole  space  may  be  covered  with  ease,  or  it  may  be 
introduced  with  great  advantage  in  ornamental  re- 
presentations of  large  dimensions,  as  the  unsightly 
appearance  of  seam  or  join  is  entirely  avoided. 

I am,  Mr.  Editor,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
John  Barr. 


INSTITUTE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

A general  meeting  and  converzatione  of 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  above  insti- 
stute  was  held  on  Sunday  evening  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  St.  James’s,  and  was  numerously  and 
highly  respectably  attended.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  Mr.  YVyse,  M.P.,  delivered  a short 
but  able  address,  explanatory  of  the  objects  of 
the  institution,  which  is  to  unite, by  intellectual 
and  social  means,  the  interests  of  artists,  and 
to  attempt  to  establish  a free  and  liberal  inter- 
course between  the  patrons,  the  lovers  of  art, 
and  its  professors.  Mr.  Wyse  declared  his  en- 
tire approval  of  the  design,’ which,  indeed,  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  been  hitherto 
chiefly  instrumental  in  carrying  out,  and 
avowed  his  intention  of  continuing  to  co- 
operate with  the  institution  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  lie  impressed  upon  artists  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  union,  and  exhorted 
all  to  lay  aside  prejudices  and  exclusive  par- 
tialities. At  the  conclusion  of  the  address, 
which  was  received  with  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy by  all  present,  a very  clever  and  learned 
paper  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Rippingille,  upon  “ the 
causes  and  circumstances  which  favour  and  op- 
pose the  progress  of  art,”  was  read,  and 
elicited  much  approbation.  The  company  en- 
tertained themselves  with  the  various  objects 
of  art  and  vortu  which  were  profusely  spread 
about  the  rooms,  and  many  of  which  were 
highly  interesting  and  curious. 


PASSING  THOUGHTS. 

i. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  subject,  if  well 
carried  out,  to  note  the  praises  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  our  art,  not  only  by  his- 
torians, antiquarians,  and  others,  but  even  by 
poets,  a fact  which  proves  how  highly  honour- 
able every  branch  of  the  profession  is,  and 
how  esteemed  their  labours  are.  Milton, 
without  doubt,  had  the  very  soul  of  an  artist  in 
him.  Thomson  is  allowed  to  have  been  the 
best  informed  upon  the  arts  of  all  our  poets. 
Pope’s  lines  on  Sir  J.  Vanbrugh  evince  that 
he  knew  something  about  it : — 

Lie  heavy  on  him  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a heavy  weight  on  thee. 
Somerville  in  the  “ Chase”  describes  the 
situation,  extent,  and  arrangement  of  a kennel 
Let  no  Corinthian  pillar  prop  the  dome 
A vain  expense,  on  charitable  deeds 
Better  disposed,  to  clothe  the  tatter’d  wretch, 
Who  shrinks  beneath  the  blast,  to  feed  the  poor, 
Pinched  with  afflictive  want : for  use,  not  state, 
Gracefully  plain,  let  each  apartment  rise. 

It  is  rather  a “ feather  in  the  cap”  of  the 
profession,  that  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English 
poetry,  was  also  a clerk  of  works  of  all  the 
royal  palaces,  with  a salary  of  two  shillings  a 
day  ; his  poetry,  therefore,  will  be  found  to 
smack  heartily  of  architecture.  His  descrip- 
tions of  castles  are  always  gorgeous  : — 
jFor  eberlc  gate  of  fine  gold. 

S3  thousand  fanes  ate  turning, 
and  of  asute  lucre  alt  t&e  tourcs. 

Subtlllp  cardcn  after  flouers; 
caRitJj  mans  a small  turret  jjle. 

— Chaucer’s  '<  Dreme.” 

Shakspeare,  Gray,  Bentham,  Scott,  and  all 
our  poets  of  any  note,  have  all  been  indebted 
to  architecture  for  many  of  their  descriptions, 
and  this  predilection  of  theirs  fully  bears  out 
our  respected  Professor’s  assertion  that  “The 
art  might  be  termed  the  epitome  of  civilization, 
the  first  fruit  of  social  order  and  combination, 
of  every  [discovery  in  science,  and  of  every 
conception  in  beauty.” 
ii. 

The  two  following  epitaphs,  one  on  an 
architect,  the  other  on  a builder,  may  possibly 
serve  to  amuse  some  portion  of  your  readers. 
They  are  singular  on  account  of  their  quaint- 
ness, and  may  be  interesting  because  they  ap- 
pertain to  the  “ shop.” 

a speaking  stone. 

Reason  may  chance  to  blame, 

But  did  it  know 
Those  ashes  here  doth  lie 
Which  brought  the  stones 
That  hide  the  steeple’s  shame, 

It  would  affirm 
There  were  no  reason  why 
Stones  should  not  speak 
Before  their  Builder  die, 

For  here  John  Warren 
•Sleeps  among  the  dead, 

Who  with  the  church 
His  own  life  finished. 

Anno  Domini  1608, 

December  17th. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  remark  that 
this  epitaph  is  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  at 
Cambridge,  the  tower  of  which  church  was 
not  built  for  more  than  fifty  years  after  the 
other  part  of  the  church,  and  which  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  line  “That  hide  the 
steeple’s  shame.” 

The  following  is  upon  an  architect  of  New- 
castle: he  built  the  Guildhall  and  Exchange, 
and  also  Gateshead  Church,  in  which  church- 
yard he  lies  buried. 

Here  lies  Robert  Trollope, 

Who  made  yon  stones  roll  up  ; 

When  death  took  his  soul  up, 

His  body  filled  this  hole  up. 

J.  L.  C. 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  committee  charged  to 
superintend  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Cologne,  Archbishop  de  Geissel  stated  that  he  had 
received  a letter  from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  directed  his  representative  at 
the  Germanic  Diet  to  present  a proposition  to  the 
other  members,  calling  on  each  to  engage  to  pay 
some  certain  sum  every  year  until  the  edifice  was 
completely  finished.  Should  this  proposition,  as 
he  hoped,  be  acceded  to,  the  king  undertook  to 
contribute  10,000  florins  a-year  from  his  privy 
purse  during  his  lifetime,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
his  successor  would  continue  the  same  contribu- 
tion. 
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A few  weeks  back,  we  presented  our  readers 
with  a view  of  that  bold  and  somewhat  singulai 
structure,  the  Church  of  Somerton  ; we  this 
week  bring  forward  the  ancient  Market  Cross, 
and  a group  of  companion  buildings,  with 
which  it  is  so  happily  associated.  Strange  to 


HISTORICAL  MEMORANDA  RESPECTING 
BRICKS  AND  BRICKLAYING. 

BY  JAMES  WYLSOX,  BOX.  SEC.  B.A.A.D. 

The  Brickt.aykks  of  London  are,  by  a 
charter  granted  in  1568,  a corporate  company, 
consisting  of  a master,  two  wardens,  twenty 
assistants,  and  seventy-eight  livery.  Their 
art  is  that  of  erecting  (with  mortar  or  cement 
as  a necessary  auxiliary)  edifices,  or  minor 
works  of  a similar  nature,  with  bricks,  which 
are  artificial  stones,  whose  figure  is  a rectan- 
cular  parallelepiped  of  long  and  flat  propor- 
tions, uniform  in  shape  and  dimensions;  their 
size  is  regulated  in  its  limits  by  the  duty  which 
has  been  imposed  from  time  to  time  by  Act  of 
Parliament  since  the  first  levy  in  1784*  T lie 
impost  at  the  present  time  is  five  shillings  for 
British,  and  ten  shillings  for  foreign  per  mille, 
payable  by  the  maker,  on  such  bricks  as  do 
not  exceed  10  inches  in  length,  by  5 wide  and 
3 thick  : on  other  sorts  it  is  7s.  6d.  and  15s. 
The  size  mentioned  is  that  of  the  mould  inside, 
and  consequently  of  the  bricks  when  newly 
made ; that  being  their  condition  when  they 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  excise 
officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  quantities  previous  to  their  being 
burnt.  Their  dimensions,  after  that  operation, 
are  about  9 in.  by  4^  by  2J,  varying  a little  ac- 
cording to  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed  ; the  magnitude  of  those  manufac- 
tured in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  being 
generally  a fraction  less,  particularly  in  the 
length,  the  shrinkage  being  most  in  the 
greatest  dimension. 

On  reference  to  the  sacred  records,  we  find 
that  the  use  of  brick  has  arisen  in  very  pri- 
meval times  ; the  city  of  Babel,  the  earliest  in 
our  ancient  history,  having  been  built  of  it. 
If,  however,  we  set  aside  the  testimony  offered 
by  these  writings,  the  pyramid  of  unburnt 
brick,  which  modern  travellers  describe  as 


MARKET  CROSS,  SOMERTON. 


say,  that  in  all  the  itineraries  into  which  we 
have  searched,  we  can  find  no  account  of  this 
interesting  relic.  Is  it  that  Somersetshire  is 
so  rich  in  those  of  a superior  class  as  to  deny 
to  the  antiquary  and  the  archajologist  leisure 
for  a passing  review  of  this  ? Crosses  and 


still  existing  at  Sakhara,  and  occupying  an 
area  of  upwards  of  30,000  square  feet,  affords 
a sufficient  mass  of  evidence  in  support  of  its 
high  antiquity.  Turning  to  the  favoured 
cities  of  Athens  and  Rome,  we  trace  that  even 
in  the  Pentelican  temples  of  the  former,  the 
application  of  this  homely  material  to  interior 
work  was  not  rejected;  while  among  the 
proud  remains  of  the  latter,  external  and  even 
carved  works  still  present  themselves  ; as  is 
also  the  case  to  a much  greater  extent  at 
Pompeii,  where  the  facilities  for  building  in 
stone  were  of  an  inferior  order. 

Thesimilaritybetween  theseornamental  works 
at  Rome,  and  the  fine  old  Italian  specimens 
of  moulded  brickwork  which  arc  extant  in 
England,  naturally  suggests  the  idea  that  it  is 
to  Italy  we  are  indebted  for  the  degree  of  ex- 
cellence which  it  attained  in  this  country; 
and  probably  the  inference  is  fair  and  correct ; 
and  it  is  curious  that  when  we  seek  the  origin 
of  the  use  of  brick,  in  its  more  ordinary  form, 
in  our  island,  we  are  carried  back  to  a period 
at  which  no  other  conclusion  seems  tenable, 
than  that  we  owed  its  first  introduction  to  the 
same  source ; for  it  is  in  the  scattered  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  boundary  walls  that  our 
earliest  examples  are  found;  and  although 
there  is  a shade  of  probability  that  the  inhabi- 
tants had,  prior  to  the  inroads  of  that  people, 
something  of  a rude  description  bearing  an 
analogy  to  brickwork,  yet  its  utter  absence 
amon»-'  the  well-scanned  remnants  of  past 
ages  must  discountenance  any  hypothesis  that 
would  confer  on  it  aught  of  a higher  character 
than  mere  perishable  clod- work  ; such  as  that 
in  which  the  peasant  of  Ireland  and  moun- 
taineer of  Scotland  construct  their  huts  and 
hovels  in  the  present  day. 

Although  so  much  of  the  rudiments  of  art 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  it  is  generally  thought  that  there  is 
not  evidence  to  justify  the  assumption  that 


churches  of  matchless  beauty  and  elegance,  wo 
know  the  country  abounds  in  ; in  fact  it  may  be 
termed,  if  not  the  “ classic  land  ” of  English 
art,  that  of  its  congregated  excellencies  ; and 
we  do  not  think  this  specimen  of  the  market 
cross  the  least  worthy  of  note  and  illustration. 


their  knowledge  in  this  branch  extended  to 
the  important  operation  of  burning  ; and  the 
circumstances  of  those  magnificent  yet  mourn- 
ful memorials  which  now  tell  the  tale  of  their 
once  wondrous  greatness,  being  almost  all  of 
granite  or  other  stone,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  their  not  excelling  in  a manufacture  for 
which  they  had  not  extreme  occasion.  If  they 
ever  did  possess  that  art,  however,  certain  it  is 
that  now  there  is  no  vestige  of  it  visible,  either 
in  the  mighty  monuments  of  the  past,  or  tho 
mean  and  short-lived  fabrics  of  the  present. 

The  ancient  Babylonian  and  Persian,  as 
well  as  Roman  remains,  exhibit  both  sun-baked 
and  kiln-burnt  bricks,  the  former  being  in  tho 
east,  where  rain  is  unfrequent,  and  they  under- 
go the  action  of  a very  powerful  solar  heat, 
found  to  be  not  only  sufficient  for  general  pur- 
poses, but  even  of  a ringing  hardness  ; respect- 
ing those  in  Greece,  we  arc  uncertain  whether 
they  were  burnt  or  merely  dried,  but  the  pre- 
sumption, on  considering  the  nature  of  its  re- 
lations, is  in  favour  of  the  former. 

The  Babylonian  bricks  are  objects  of  curio- 
sity and  interest,  on  account  of  the  Chaldean 
characters  which  are  inscribed  on  them  ; those 
of  the  burnt  description  are  of  good  quality, 
varying  in  form,  size,  and  colour,  some  being 
of  long  proportions,  about  a foot  in  length,  and 
three  to  four  inches  thick,  others  about  a foot 
and  a half  square  and  of  similar  thickness  : 
their  hues  arc  similar  to  the  red  and  yellow, 
so  familiar  here  ; they  are  usually  built  with 
coarse  lime  or  with  bitumen,  but  sometimes 
only  with  clay,  and  the  work  is  bonded  to- 
gether by  layers  of  reeds,  which  in  Babylon 
are  frequently  found  introduced  to  every 
course,  but  in  other  parts  to  about  every  sixth 
or  eighth  ; according  to  Herodotus,  the  Gre- 
cian historian,  they  were  placed  to  evory 
thirtieth  course. 

The  Persian  sun-dried  bricks  of  modern 
times  are  described  as  being  made  of  tempered 
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earth  and  finely  chopped  straw,  in  moulds 
about  8 inches  by  6 by  2$  ; those  of  the  fur- 
nace-baked sort,  of  two  parts  earth  and  one  of 
cinders,  well  incorporated,  and  cast  in  moulds 
somewhat  larger  than  the  above,  to  provide  for 
about  seventy  hours’ baking. 

The  Greek  bricks,  as  described  by  Vitru- 
vius, were  of  three  sorts,  called  Pcntadorony 
Tetradoron , and  Didoron ; the  two  first  were 
square,  and  as  their  names  imply,  measured,  the 
former  five,  and  the  latter  four  palms  on  the 
side ; the  Didoron  were  oblong,  being  two 
palms  in  breadth,  and  four  in  length,  that  is,  a 
foot  by  a half  ft  foot ; to  each  of  these  they 
made  half  bricks,  which  gave  them  the  choice 
of  a greater  variety  of  thicknesses  for  their 
walls  than  they  should  otherwise  have  had; 
the  same  writer  states  that  the  Greeks  used  the 
Pentadoron  for  public  and  the  Tetradoron  for 
private  works ; but  on  the  use  to  which  they 
applied  the  Didoron  he  is  silent,  as  he  also  is 
respecting  the  thicknesses  of  their  bricks ; 
and  it  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  imagine 
that  as  the  Didoron  corresponds  with  the  half 
Tetradoron  in  length  and  width,  it  must  have 
been  different  in  its  depth  : the  bricks  made 
by  the  ancients  generally,  were  very  thin. 

The  Romans  had  several  sizes  of  bricks  : — 
Vitruvius  mentions,  that  they  had  the  Didoron 
of  the  Greeks,  and  Pliny  says,  that  those 
chiefly  used  were  a foot  and  a half  long,  and 
a foot  broad  ; while,  according  to  Alberti’s  ob- 
servations, they  have  in  some  of  their  build- 
ings, particularly  in  arch-work,  bricks  two 
feet  square  ; besides  which  he  mentions  a kind 
used  in  pavements  and  borders  that  are  about 
6 inches  by  3,  and  an  inch  thick,  being  similar 
to  the  Dutch  clinkers.  Tavellce  are  also 
mentioned  by  writers  and  described  as  being 
7x3$  ; they  had  also  had  a sort  called  Bipeda , 
which  were  two  Roman  feet  in  length  ; and 
Quatremere  de  Quincy  describes  three  sizes 
that  he  found  among  their  ancient  buildings  ; 
the  largest  22  inches  square  by  21  or  22  lines 
thick  ; the  next  16$  inches  square  and  from  18 
to  20  lines  thick ; and  the  smallest  7i  inches 
square  by  1$  inch  thick.  In  addition  to  the 
quadrangular  bricks  here  enumerated,  Al- 
berti directs  attention  to  a right-angled  tri- 
angular kind,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  walls  of 
Rome,  more  especially  in  the  Aurelian  portion, 
and  four  of  which,  he  informs  us,  were  made 
from  one  brick  a foot  square,  and  an  inch  and 
a half  thick  (corresponding  in  breadth  to  the 
Tetradoron  of  the  Greeks),  by  cutting  it  twice 
across  diagonally  before  burning  ; and  that  the 
practice  being  to  lay  them  with  the  right- 
angle  inwards,  the  work  seemed,  externally,  to 
consist  of  the  square  bricks  from  which  they 
were  formed  ; and  De  Quincy  says,  that  the 
small  bricks  above  mentioned  were  halved 
diagonally,  and  used  in  the  facing  of  rubble 
walls,  the  work  being  bonded  by  courses  of  the 
large  square  bricks  at  every  four  feet  in  height. 
These  three-cornered  bricks  suggest  the  idea  of 
building  walls  with  a system  of  triangular 
facings  and  quadrangular  fillings  (if  such  is  not 
what  Alberti  describes),  in  which  the  bond 
would  be  secured  in  the  usual  way  by  breaking 
the  vertical  joints  in  the  face;  in  Palladio’s 
time,  bricks  were  termed  Quadrels,  and  with 
regard  to  their  sizes,  he  says  they  may  be 
larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

In  a description  in  the  Archseologia,  of  one 
of  the  most  extensive  Roman  villas  discovered 
in  Great  Britain,  there  are,  a hearth  formed 
of  bricks  about  7 inches  square  ; a mosaic 
pavement,  bordered  by  three  rows  of  black  and 
red  tiles,  6 inches  square,  laid  checquer-wise, 
bounded  next  the  wall  by  a row  of  bricks  15$ 
by  11  inches;  and  piers  of  the  prsefurnium, 
2 feet  9 high  and  7$  inches  square,  consisting 
of  eighteen  layers  of  bricks,  with  a larger  one 
10$  square  at  top  and  bottom. 

Vitruvius  has  handed  down  to  us  his  profes- 
sional impressions  on  the  subject  of  brick- 
making, and  which  will  be  found  not  to  differ 
materially  from  the  principles  and  practice  of 
our  own  period.  Treating  of  unburnl  bricks, 
he  says,  that  sandy,  stony,  or  gravelly  loam, 
should  not  be  employed,  because  the  straw 
that  is  put  in  the  bricks  would  not  combine 
well  ; they  would  be  heavy,  also  very  liable  to 
swell,  and  disunite  and  dissolve  on  being  much 
wetted  ; they  ought  to  be  made  either  of  a red, 
a chalky  white,  or  a coarse-grit,  sandy  earth, 
as  these  are  pliable  and  unite  well,  and  being 
light,  are  handled  with  facility  in  building. 


They  should  not  be  made  in  summer,  because 
when  dried  in  the  intense  heat  of  that  season, 
they  are  parched  outside,  and,  apparently, 
thoroughly  dried,  while  the  heart  is  but  imper- 
fectly so  ; and  if  used  in  that  condition,  their 
subsequent  shrinkage  causes  unsightly  fractures 
in  the  incrustation  or  plastering,  as  well  as  se- 
rious defects  in  the  walls  themselves  ; they 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  cither- in  the  spring 
or  autumn,  when  they  dry  more  equally;  bur, 
he  adds,  to  insure  their  being  sufficiently  sea-  J 
soned,  it  is  best  not  to  use  them  before  they 
have  been  made  two  years  ; and,  indeed,  at 
Utica,  the  law  permits  none  to  be  used  within 
five.  This  writer  informs  us  that  at  Pitome  in 
Asia,  Calentum  in  the  farther  Spain,  and  also 
at  Marseilles  in  Gaul,  there  were  bricks  made 
of  a pumicosious  earth,  which  would  swim  if 
thrown  into  water,  being  light  and  porous  in 
their  texture,  replete  with  air,  and  impervious 
to  wet.  Alberti  states  that  the  ancients  mixed 
marble  with  the  red  earth  of  which  they  made 
their  bricks  ; and  it  appears  that  in  order  they 
might  be  burnt  the  better,  they  made  holes  in 
the  larger  sorts  when  moulding  them. 

On  turning  our  attention  to  the  introduction 
and  progress  of  the  art  in  this  country,  we 
find,  as  already  stated,  that  the  earliest  exam- 
ples are  in  the  ancient  Roman  walls,  in  which 
it  appears  in  the  form  of  arches  and  bonding 
to  rag  and  rubble  stone-work,  courses  being 
laid  through,  averaging  four  or  five  in  number, 
at  intervals  of  about  three  or  four  feet  in 
height.  The  size  of  these  bricks  is  mentioned 
by  Stowe  as  being  171  by  1 1 1 inches,  and  l$m* 
thick.  The  Saxons  and  Normans  both  prac- 
tised it  (under  the  name  of  Tigel,  whence  our 
word  Tile),  and  although  it  seems  that  they 
availed  themselves  largely  of  the  Roman  bricks, 
yet  it  also  appears  that  they  manufactured 
them,  and  in  their  later  remains,  even  of  va- 
ried and  moulded  forms,  as  in  the  abbey  church 
at  St.  Alban’s  and  the  Priory  of  St.  Botolph, 
at  Colchester.  But  it  wa9  not  until  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century  that  they  were  made  in 
England  similar  to  the  present  or  Flemish 
mode,  that  is,  oblong  in  form,  and  thick  in  pro- 
portion compared  to  the  tile-like  brick  of  the 
ancients  ; and  at  that  period  they  were  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  some  being  12  by  6 by  3,  others 
10  by  5 by  2.  The  name  of  bricks  belongs  to 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which 
time  their  price  was  about  6s.  per  thousand  ; 
up  to  this  time  they  were  only  used  after  a 
fashion  similar  to  that  of  the  Romans,  com- 
bined with  flint  and  rag  stone-work,  in  bond- 
ing tiers,  piers  at  intervals  in  the  solid  walls, 
with  lozenge  interlacings  of  dark  headers 


among  the  black  even-dressed  flint-work  be- 
tween, such  being  the  general  appearance  of 
the  castellated  buildings  of  that  period  ; and  it 
was  not  until  three-fourths  of  the  century  had 
gone  by  that  the  first  houses  entirely  con- 
structed of  brick  were  erected.  In  the  Tudor 
times  very  fanciful  yet  pleasing  forms  of 
moulded-work  were  introduced  pertaining  to 
the  style  of  architecture  that  arose  and  reigned 
during  that  period;  and  which,  after  de- 
clining for  some  time  and  being  superseded 
by  the  Romano-Italian  style  of  Inigo  Jones, 
in  the  outset  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  gave  way 
to  the  forms  and  details  of  a more  severe  and 
classic  school.  It  is  said  to  have  been  Sir 
Richard  Crispe,  the  friend  of  Charles  tho 
Fifth,  who  conceived  the  mode  of  making 
bricks  according  to  the  present  practice,  and 
we  may  date  the  perfection  of  the  system  of 
combination  called  English  bond  to  that  period. 
In  1605,  a law  was  passed  enjoining  that  all 
buildings  should  thenceforth  be  of  stone  or 
brick,  and  which  was  enforced  with  a fluc- 
tuating rigour  up  to  that  memorable  era  in  the 
history  of  London,  when  an  insatiable  element 
convinced  its  citizens  of  the  unquestionable 
expediency  of  such  an  enactment.  Then  the 
“wooden  walls  ” disappeared,  and  the  geolo- 
gical position  of  the  Great  Metropolis  deny- 
ing it  the  advantages  of  stone,  the  use  of  brick 
from  that  time  universally  obtained. 

About  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  was 
imported  to  this  country,  along  with  other  Dutch 
fashions,  the  mode  of  building  distinguished  by 
thename  of  Flemish  Bond,  and  whichsoou,  and 
indeed  almost  ever  since,  bore  the  bell,  by 
reason  of  its  plausible  exterior.  We  are  now, 
however,  more  sensible  of  its  counterbalancing 
inferiority  as  a bond,  and  what  with  the  spread- 
ing use  of  compo,  and  the  fact  that  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  English  bond  is  only 
discernible  at  a small  distance  from  the  work, 
together  with  a germinating  disposition  to  re- 
turn to  the  fashions  of  our  forefathers,  it  is 
likely  to  drop  into  desuetude.  Unfortunately, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the 
practice  of  stuccoing  above  alluded  to,  while  it 
is  attended  with  manifest  advantages,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  facilities  it  offers  for  architectural 
design,  and  its  beneficial  agency  in  preserving 
the  walls  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
will  favour  a tendency  to  carelessness  on  tho 
part  of  bricklayers,  both  in  regard  to  materials 
and  workmanship,  which  the  vigilance  of  the 
superintendent  may  not  always  detect ; indeed 
it  is  scarcely  extravagant  to  suppose  that  were 
the  practice  to  become  universal,  a regular 
principle  of  bond  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 
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VISIT  OF  THE  QUEEN  TO  THE  NEW 
HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

On  Saturday,  July  29th,  at  half-past  one 
o’clock,  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  and  a 
select  suite,  arrived  in  New  Palace-yard,  in  two 
plain  carriages,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  which  are  now  in  a 
state  of  rapid  progression.  The  royal  party  were 
joined  at  the  gate  of  the  works  by  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  Augusta  of 
Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  and  his  Serene  Highness 
Prince  Leopold,  who  had  but  just  left  the  exhibi- 
tion of  cartoons.  No  preparations  had  been  made 
to  receive  the  royal  visitors,  although  they  were 
expected.  On  Friday  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  honoured  Mr.  Barry,  the  architect,  with  an 
interview,  and  informed  that  gentleman  of  her 
Majesty’s  intention,  but  at  the  same  time  begged 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  as  the  visit 
would  be  private,  the  labour  of  the  workmen 
should  not  be  suspended,  or  in  any  way  interfered 
with,  and  these  instructions  were  implicitly  obeyed. 
The  Queen  and  her  suite  were  received  in  the 
Speaker’s  court  by  Mr.  Barry,  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Grissell,  who  with  his  partner,  Mr.  Peto,  are 
the  contractors.  The  royal  party  were  first  con- 
ducted through  the  Speaker’s  court  to  the  river 
terrace.  The  splendid  view  that  this  noble  terrace 
affords  was  not  lost  to  the  royal  party  ; her  Majesty 
especially  remarked  upon  it.  The  Queen’s  atten- 
tion was  next  directed  by  Mr.  Barry  to  the  river 
frontage,  the  whole  of  which  is  so  rich  is  architec- 
tural embellishments.  Her  Majesty,  as  indeed  did 
the  entire  party,  greatly  admired  the  heraldic  sculp- 
ture. From  the  terrace  the  Queen,  Prince,  and 
suite  were  conducted  to  the  sculpture  and  model 
rooms.  Here  there  were  many  objects  that  occu- 
pied her  Majesty’s  attention.  A model  of  the 
new  House  of  Lords  was  shewn  to  her  Majesty, 
with  which  she  was  so  much  pleased  that  the  royal 
wish  was  expressed  that  duplicates  of  the  orna- 
mental parts  might  be  taken  in  plaster  and  for- 
warded to  the  palace.  The  Queen  also  inspected 
the  various  descriptions  of  stone  of  which  the  new 
houses  are  built.  The  royal  party  proceeded  from 
the  sculpture  and  model  rooms  to  the  south  and 
north  wings,  where  the  statues  of  the  Saxon  kings 
and  queens,  in  niches,  occupied  the  royal  attention 
for  a considerable  time.  From  the  south  wing  the 
Queen  and  suite  were  escorted  to  the  Victoria 
Tower,  and  thence  through  the  cloisters  and  crypt 
of  St.  Stephen's  to  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  exceedingly  plain  appearance  of  the  inte- 
rior caused  her  Majesty  to  remark  that  it  was 
wholly  unbecoming  the  high  purposes  to  which  it 
was  appropriated.  The  House  of  Lords  was  next 
visited  ; and  then  Dr.  Reid’s  Experimental  Room. 
Dr.  Reid  was  in  attendance,  and  minutely  explained 
to  the  Queen  and  suite  the  process  proposed  to  be 
adopted  in  the  ventilation  and  warming  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Queen,  previous  to 
leaving  the  works,  was  pleased  to  express  her  high 
approbation  of  the  present  appearance  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  acknowledged  in  flatter- 
ing terms  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Barry,  and  Mr. 
Grissell,  the  contractor.  This  was  the  Queen’s  first 
visit  to  the  house,  and  it  occupied  about  an  hour 
and  a half.  Her  Majesty  appeared  in  excellent 
health. 


fUterature. 

Tales  of  the  Colonies;  or,  the  Adventures  of 
an  Emigrant.  Edited  by  a late  Colonial 
Magistrate.  In  three  volumes.  London: 
Saunders  and  Otley,  1843. 

This  work  has  the  merit,  now,  indeed,  un- 
usual, of  novelty  ; novelty  in  matter,  novelty 
in  treatment.  Of  all  the  countries  which  the 
British  merchant  visits,  the  adventurer  has 
explored,  there  are  none  concerning-  which  it 
is  so  difficult  to  obtain  faithworthy  informa- 
tion, from  books  or  from  men,  as  the  two  penal 
colonies  of  Australia.  Like  the  convicts,  to 
whose  enforced  labour  they  owe  so  much, 
these  settlements  appear  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  care  or  curiosity  of  civilized  com- 
munities. Neither  French  travellers,  who 
regard  the  antipodes  as  the  legitimate  heritage 
of  France,  without,  however,  troubling  them- 
selves to  make  out  the  title;  nor  German 
tourists,  who  love  to  expend  labour  and  en- 
quiry on  any  thing  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  concur  in  neglecting  ; nor  Russian  emis- 
saries, whose  impertinence  is  as  surprising  as 
their  ubiquity,  condescend  to  trouble  them- 
selves with  the  social  condition  of  a people 
destined,  peradventure,  one  day  to  assure 
peace  to  the  world  by  countervailing  the  inor- 
dinate power  of  the  American  Union.  That 
the. theme  would  not  have  proved  barren  there 
is  in  the  work  before  us  ample  proof.  It 


describes,  indeed,  the  adventures  of  an  agri- 
cultural settler  only,  and  this  at  a period  that 
in  relation  to  the  growth  of  a new  country 
must  be  considered  remote  ; nevertheless,  it  is 
the  most  interesting  and  most  instructive 
work  in  its  class  that  has  appeared  since  Mr. 
Catlin  first  startled  thinking  men  with  an 
account  of  all  that  remains — we  should,  un- 
fortunately, say  remained — of  the  red  man  in 
North  America.  Not,  unlike  the  work  of  Mr. 
Catlin  is  it  in  other  respects ; in  the  nervous 
simplicity  of  style,  and  the  internal  evidence 
which  it  leaves  of  its  own  usefulness. 

The  book  professes  to  set  forth  the  recollec- 
tions of  a man  who  left  England,  where  he 
had  been  a sort  of  half-farmer  near  London, 
soon  after  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  and 
proceeded  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land  in  hope 
of  bettering  his  fortune.  It  details  the  adven- 
tures which  might  have  befallen  any  one  so 
circumstanced,  from  the  time  when  he  set  out 
to  look  for  land  which  he  might  reclaim,  down 
to  the  commencement  of  a period  which,  it  is 
evident  to  the  reader,  must  end  in  pros- 
perity. Herein  we  read  of  settlers,  convicts, 
aboriginal  savages,  and  those  far  worse  than 
savages,  the  bushrangers,  for  with  each  class 
does  the  emigrant  come  in  contact ; of  climate 
and  soil,  of  pasture,  wood  and  river,  and  of 
the  living  things,  ministering  unto  man,  with 
which  they  abound.  On  these  subjects,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell;  there  is  a 
chapter  in  the  form  of  a letter  to  a friend  in 
England,  who  is  supposed  to  ask  counsel  re- 
specting the  prudence  of  emigrating,  that  has 
far  greater  practical  value.  From  this  chapter 
we  lay  some  extracts  before  the  reader. 

REASONS  FOR  EMIGRATING. 

“As  to  your  inquiries  about  the  prudence  of 
emigration,  and  of  bringing  your  family  to  this 
colony,  I will  reply  to  them  as  well  as  I can,  and 
at  least  you  may  be  certain  that  I would  not  wilfully 
mislead  you.  But  I may,  perhaps,  be  imbued 
with  the  feeling  which  one  acquires  in  this  place, 
and  I suppose  it  is  the  same  in  all  colonies ; I 
mean,  the  desire  which  one  conceives  of  inducing 
others  to  come  out.  This  feeling,  I think,  is  often 
prompted  by  the  consideration  that  all  new-comers 
help  to  keep  up  the  price  of  stock  and  to  increase 
the  value  of  land  ; for  the  more  inhabitants  there 
are  in  a country,  the  more  valuable  stock  and  land 
must  necessarily  become.  I don’t  know  how  far 
such  a feeling  may  possess  me  in  writing  to  you  this 
letter ; but  I trust  that  I am  actuated  by  a better 
motive  ; by  the  sincere  desire  of  preventing  you 
from  gradually  eating  up  your  remaining  capital  in 
England,  and  of  assisting  you  to  realise  an  inde- 
pendence in  this  part  of  the  globe  for  yourself  and 
your  family.  Mind,  I do  not  advise  any  one  to  quit 
an  established  country,  in  which  all  the  arts  of 
civilization  and  refinement  are  in  full  operation,  and 
to  change  an  old  country  for  a new  one,  if  his  means 
will  allow  him  to  remain  on  the  soil  where  he  was 
born,  with  a fair  prospect  of  settling  his  children 
well  in  life ; for  that  is  the  main  point  after  all.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  voluntarily  to  remove  to  a new 
colony  is  like  putting  yourself  back  in  the  age  of 
the  world  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  by  relinquish- 
ing the  point  of  civilization  and  progress  reached  by 
the  old  country.  I regard  emigration  merely  as  a 
question  of  necessity  ; and  taking  for  granted  that 
such  a necessity  has  arisen  in  your  case,  according 
to  the  expressions  in  your  letter,  I will  give  you  my 
reasons  for  advising  you  not  to  waste  your  time 
and  money  by  useless  delay.  The  great  induce- 
ment for  your  leaving  England  for  this  colony  is 
the  certainty  of  gaining  an  independence  here  for 
your  family,  which  it  seems  is  a very  uncertain 
matter  at  home.  Perfect  ease  is  out  of  the  question 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  country ; but  a 
country  life  may  be  passed  here  very  pleasantly, 
and  every  day  society  is  getting  better.  You  can 
easily  imagine  that  there  cannot  be  a very  numerous 
society  in  a country  where,  of  necessity,  settlers 
must  live  widely  apart,  in  order  to  have  room  for 
the  breed  of  the  sheep  and  cattle ; but  the  colonists 
here  are  of  a good  class,  and  as  they  are  all  of  an 
active  and  adventurous  turn  of  mind — as  their 
coming  here  proves — they  are  always  pleasant 
companions,  full  of  thoughts  and  inventions,  to 
which  their  position  incessantly  incites  them.” 

BREEDING  OF  SHEEP. 

“ I don’t  think  a tillage  farm  the  best  pursuit  to 
engage  in  if  you  have  capital  enough  to  buy  stock. 
Sheep  and  cattle  increase  of  themselves  with  little 
trouble  and  with  little  expense  ; and,  as  the  land 
they  graze  over  costs  nothing  to  bring  into  pasture, 
the  profits  are  proportionably  great.  I grow  as 
much  wheat  as  I want  for  my  own  use,  and  I sell 
the  rest  to  those  round  about,  to  new  settlers  and 
others  who  do  not  grow  wheat,  or  not  enough  for 
their  own  consumption.  But  cattle  and  sheep  are 
the  best  things  to  invest  your  money  in  ; both  very 


profitable,  but  I think  sheep  the  best  of  the  two, 
because  they  are  the  easiest  to  manage,  and  their 
wool  is  sure  to  be  a valuable  and  saleable  com- 
modity, in  the  event  of  the  increase  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  on  the  island  causing  meat  to  be  too 
cheap  to  make  it  worth  while  to  breed  them  for  the 
carcase. 

“ I have  made  a calculation  of  the  probable  in- 
crease of  a flock  of  five  hundred  ewes,  which  may 
be  useful  to  you  and  perhaps  to  others  who  may 
think  of  emigrating  to  these  colonies;  but  you 
must  observe  that  this  calculation  of  increase  is 
made  on  the  supposition  that  the  sheep  are  allowed 
to  increase  ; for  if  the  emigrant  is  obliged  to  eat  his 
breeding  stock,  the  result  would  be,  of  course,  very 
different.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  largest  possible 
increase,  it  is  necessary  that  the  emigrant  should 
possess  sufficient  capital  to  support  himself  in  the 
interim ; for  if  he  eats  his  flocks,  he  will  be  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  farmer  who  is  obliged  to  eat 
his  seed-wheat ; he  can  have  no  crop ; and  every 
ewe,  and,  indeed,  by  every  wether  that  the  grazier 
eats  he  destroys  the  compound-interest  profit  which 
would  otherwise  accrue  to  him — for  he  might  ex- 
change his  wether  for  a breeding  ewe — from  the 
increase  in  a geometrical  ratio  of  the  breeding 
animal.  The  sheep-farmer  ought  to  be  a sort  of 
stoic  for  some  years  : he  must  be  content  to  live  in 
a humble  cottage  instead  of  a large  house  ; and  he 
must  eat  and  drink  frugally  ; carefully  avoiding  the 
seductive  expenses  of  the  town,  and  the  many  temp- 
tations to  lead  him  from  his  grand  object.  I must 
confess  that  I have  never  seen  such  a resolution 
completely  carried  out ; but  my  calculation  of  the 
possible  increase  of  sheep  is  beyond  a question  an 
accurate  statement  of  what  might  be  done  by  any 
one  determined  to  do  it. 

“ As  to  diseases  of  sheep,  we  have  no  such  things 
here ; of  course,  if  the  sheep  are  neglected  to  be 
sheared  at  the  proper  season,  their  coats  will  hang 
about  them  in  rags,  presenting  a very  unseemly 
appearance,  and  they  will  shew  the  usual  symptoms 
of  disease  ; but  a little  tobacco  quickly  sets  them  to 
rights ; and  with  ordinary  care  there  is  no  fear  of 
losing  a single  sheep  from  disease  in  a dozen  years. 
Among  the  great  advantages  attendant  on  the 
breeding  of  sheep  is  this  freedom  of  disease.  They 
are  not  touched  by  the  fly ; they  never  have  the 
foot-rot ; and  are  not  affected  with  the  scab,  so 
common  in  England,  except  from  neglect.  No 
extra  care  is  requisite  in  the  lambing  season  ; and 
'every  ewe  is  certain  to  produce  three  lambs  in  two 
years ; and  their  wool  is  always  a saleable  article 
either  here  or  in  England.” 

There  follow  several  pages  filled  with  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  increase  and  produce  of  a 
flock  of  five  hundred  ewes  in  six  years  and  a 
half.  The  result  is  thus  stated  : — 


“ At  the  end  of  the  six  and  a half 
therefore,  the  account  will  stand  thus 
“ Outlay. 

years’  course, 

Expense  of  shepherds 

Their  incidental  expenses 

Merino  rams 

j£5,360 

“ Receipts. 

“ Sales  of  wool,  clear  of  all  expenses  £ 5,730 

1/,000  sheep,  at  20s.  per  head  . . 

..  17,000 

.£22,730 

“With  respect  to  my  valuation  of  the  17,000 
sheep,  at  20s.  per  head,  at  the  end  of  six  and  a 
half  years,  I may  as  well  take  that  estimate  as  any 
other,  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  their  value  may  be 
less  from  the  increase  of  flocks  on  the  island,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  value  may  be  greater  from  the 
increased  influx  of  emigrants  to  these  colonies,  and 
very  likely  to  new  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  continental  island,  who  will  buy  sheep  from  this 
colony.  But  supposing  the  emigrant  were  to  dis- 
regard the  increase  of  his  flocks  beyond  the  17,000 
which  I have  enumerated  ; supposing  he  were  to 
kill  his  lambs  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  he  would 
still  have  the  wool  of  17,000  sheep  to  depend  on, 
producing  at  least  5,000/.  a year. 

“ These  prospects  appear  very  flattering,  but 
the  calculations  are  strictly  correct.  I am  shewing 
what  may  be  done  with  sufficient  capital,  and  that 
capital  not  much ; such  a capital,  indeed,  as  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  enable  a man  to  enter  into  any 
extensive  operations  in  farming  or  in  merchandizing 
in  the  old  country.  The  reason  of  these  great  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  sheep-farming  in  these 
colonies  is  obvious  enough.  You  have  the  land  for 
nothing ; there  is  no  house  rent ; no  taxes ; no 
rates  ; no  pens  wanted  for  the  sheep,  summer  or 
winter  the  genial  nature  of  the  climate  allowing 
them  to  lie  out  in  the  open  air  during  the  whole 
year ; there  is  no  artificial  food  necessary  for  winter 
keep ; the  sheep  are  subject  to  no  diseases,  and 
any  ordinary  person,  whether  used  to  sheep  and 
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Dteme  , Home  Government  encou- 

possible  means,  the  establishment  of 
» aging,  y P f s ;n  these  colonies,  inasmuch 

SSi  ^ack-bone  in  cur 

tastes,'  our  habits,  and  our 

• i*  c ,iin  articles  which  a settler 

it  are  worthy  of  attention. 

..  I don’t  pretend  to  give  you  an  enact  list  of  all 
the  articles  that  it  would  be  proper  or  advantageous 
for  you  to  bring  out  with  you  ; that  must  depend 
means  and  vour  particular  views , but  tne 
articles  which'  I have  mentioned  will  give  you  a 
eeneral  idea  of  what  is  wanted,  and  will  serve  to 
g en*  nrhpr  things  For  instance,  if  your  means 
SSffiSS  you  during  .be  «r?  year  in  a 
position,  which  other  emigrants  ot  ,eSs  caP'^J 
good  hous?  itonoe, 

lompts1 “tLTdesfralde  such  case, 

bring  out  with  you  all  the  furniture— the  chairs,  and 
tables,  and  sofas,  and  curtains,  of  a commodious 
and  well -furnished  house.  By  the  bye,  do  no 
neglect  to  bring  a couple  of  commodious  tents,  whic 
neglect  to  u 6 r in  London  second-hand. 

You'may  Eve  delightfully  in  a tent  for  at  least  six 
Months  of  the  year  ; but  take  care  they  are  douMe 
tents,  to  defend  you  from  the  ram.  1 read  tu  the 
London  newspapers  of  various  projects of  f ame 

your  preparations  for  emigrating,  I will  give  you  a 
little  advice  as  to  your  passage  on  board  ship  , but 
first  1 must  say  a word  about  servants.  Don 
think  of  bringing  out  any  servant  either  for  domes- 
tic or  for  field  purposes,  in  the  ekpeetation  ftaUhey 
will  remain  with 


V- 1 ®‘.=ss"  ■ " " ' 

oblrv'afioiis  on  thelron  trade,  and  in  furtherance.  I Your  obedient  . 

Thames,  the  subjoined  sketch  admits  of  e m 
economical,  andat  the  same  time  most  perman n 
means  of  effecting  the  same.  To  afford  prompt 


Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Sibley. 

39,  Great  Ormond  Street, 

24th  July,  1843.  . . 

economical,  _ a-  j nrnmnt  I P S.  Your  language  is  better  fitted  for  pu  ic 

S:  InfSsa'nd  tens' might' tlW  1 P— ■ “ 1 ^ ^ 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


For  Shallow  Water. 


REFERENCE. 

A.  A.  Cast  iron  piles. 

B.  B.  Cast  iron  plates. 

C.  C.  Wrought  iron  tyes. 

D.  D.  Concrete. 

E.  E.  Granite  Cap  stone. 
G.  G.  Ground  line. 
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Fig.  1.  Piles  and  plates  1 in.  metal. 

Fig.  2.  Piles  and  plates  li  in.  metal. 

1st  Example. — Island  Lead  Works.  Ltaehouse. 
2nd  Example.— Venning’s  Wharf,  London  Bnd„e. 


For  Deep  Water. 


THE  CURVES  OF  FANCY  EQUATED. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir -For  some  timT^st  I have  been  engaged 

in  nn  less  a task  than  the  formation  of  • « 


will  remain  with  you— unless  you  g ve  - in  no  less  a task  man  me  icw.  «...  --  - --- 

saL  high  wages  which  are  obtained  by  good  free  ^ tQ  whid>  j u„e  given  . jhun Bngbsh  name 

servants^ in  the  colony.  Some  have  brought  out  „ The  curTes  0f  fancy  equated  sS 

servants  nnd  caroen-  1 . . without  the  sanction  or  assist 


servants  in  the  colony,  oume  & 

ploughmen  and  sawyers,  blacksmiths  and  earpen 
ters  in  the  hope  of  making  a sort  of  profit  by 
tlreir  labour,  at  the  low  rate  of  English  wages,  to 

compensate  for  the  speculation  of  bringing  them 

out!  and  to  ensure  their  services  they  have  bound 
them  to  their  service  by  regular  legal  indenture. 

But  what  has  been  almost  invariably  the  result 
As  soon  as  they  have  arrived  in  the  colony,  and 
have  ascertained  the  rate  of  wages,  so  far  above  the 
rate  for  which  they  hound  themselves,  they  have 
become  discontented,  and  have  refused  to  work.  I 
remember  in  one  case  at  which  I was  present,  when 

ben ch ^'magistrate s "for^  bEe^ach  oThis  covenant, 

the  imprisonment  to  the  master,  or  to  any. 
hodv  else  ? The  man  would  not  woik  a bit  the 
more  for  it;  and  as  to  the  example,  it  was  totally 
useless  in  preventing  other  such  servants  from  being 
affected  by  the  same  discontent— a discontent,  I 
should  say,  almost  unavoidable  under  the  circum- 
stances. As  to  female  servants,  they  are  so  much 
in  request,  that  if  they  are  at  all  marnageabk 
must  not  expect  to  keep  them  long,  and  if  they  are 
pretty  or  young,  they  are  snapped  up  in  a moment. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  select  some  old 
crone,  not  past  work,  who  is  very  ugly,  and  even 
«,en  you  must  not  count  on  keeping  her  for  certain  i 
or  else  bring  out  a married  couple  on  whom  you 
can  depend,  and  make  it  worth  their  while  to  stay 
with  yon,  and  look  after  your  property. 

This  work, unfortunately,  does notcontain  any 
information  touching  tiie  condition  of  the  artisan 
in  the  colony,  or  the  probable  change  of  fortune 
to  which  an  emigrant  craftsman  may  look  for- 
ward We  trust  that  ere  long  some  work  will 
appear  that  will  enlighten  us  on  that  most  in- 
teresting subject.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  all 
confidence  in  matters  that  relate  to  emigration 
with  a view  to  agriculture,  and  this  no  matter 
to  which  of  the  Australian  settlements  the 
emigrant  may  desire  to  proceed.  Indeed,  so 
rapidly  has  society  been  developed  m the 
ancient  dependencies, — it  is  more  ti  lie  of  Ade 
iaide  and  Leschenhault,  than  of  Sydney  and 
Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Whether  it  be  taken 
up  for  purposes  of  amusement  or  instruction, 
it  will  be  found  valuable  by  those  who  shall 
peruse  it. 


‘ ‘ The  curves  oi  iaucy  equate.  - ~ • t_ 

science  and  christen  it  without  the  MMhonor asmst 
ance  of  any  learned  society,  may  be  considered 
rather  presumptuous  in  me.  Howev“'  ?S 
learned  bodies  seldom  or  never  undert^e  such 
tasks,  I cannot  any  how  be  considered  an  intruder. 

I never  heard  of  a learned  society  christening  a 
curve,  except  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement „Pf  Science.  I witnessed  the  ceremony 
but  did  not  stand  as  sponsor ; that  honour  devolve 
upon  some  of  the  leading  paid  members  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

The  design  of  this  new  science  is  to  give  equa- 
tions to  curves  formed,  or  rather  sketched, by  fancy. 
Formerly,  we  could  trace  curves,  find  tlieir  lengths, 
areas  enclosed,  singular  points,  orders  of  contact, 
Sic.,  from  their  equations,  or  determine  the  eq 
tions  of  certain  curves  or  surfaces  f°™'4  'T° 

laws  or  under  given  restrictions.  What  we  have 
just  named  may,  at  first  sight  appear  to  involve 
that  which  we  have  termed  “ The  curves  of  fancy 
equated from  a little  reflection,  the  difference 
will  readily  he  seen:  for  example,  " 

sketch,  or  roughly  form,  a trace  like  that  in  the 
margin,  and  require  an 
equation  that  will  repre- 
sent such  a curve  either 
partially  or  generally. 

This  is  the  object  of  ‘ ‘ The 

which  I EhinP will  readily  be  admitted  to  be  entirely 
new.  It  may  be  necessary  to  note,  as  I intend  to 
publish  this  subject  piecemeal,  I expect  a fe 
jumpers-up- behind,  whom  I shall  lea%e  to  be 
chastised  by  your  editorial  whip. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations,  I was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  approximate  forms  “JJ®' 3= 
instance;  these  were  chiefly  composed  of  segments 
of  circles  approaching  those  of  curvature  at  parti- 
cular points.  From  the  simplicity  of  their  construc- 
tion many  of  them  may  be  of  use  to  the  orna- 
mental  builder  ; I therefore  send  fln«pm*on  of  my 
labours  for  insertion  in  your  valuable  paper,  winch 
has  filled  up  that  which  might  not  be  improperly 
termed  a chasm  in  our  world  of  periodical  publics- 
tions-  „ , . - 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add  for  the  information  of 
those  not  much  skilled  in  the  investigation  of  curves 
and  their  properties,  that  approximate  forms ^ com- 
posed of  circular  arcs  do  not  exactly  corie8P°“?£ 
‘ceptat  certain  points,  with  the  rue  currowhidithey 
renresent;  in  fact,  tile  smallest  portion  of  one 
curve  cannot  be  said  to  form  part  of  another,  how- 


ever closely  they  may  appear  to  coincide,  except 
they  be  identically  equal.— I am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant  Oliver  Byrrg,  Mathematician, 

Author  of  “The  Doctrine  of  Proportion,  &c. 

Problem  l.-Fram  two  centra  to  *«•«•  « 
.pirate — Join  s *,  and  produce  it  both  ways  With 
a as  a centre,  describe  the  semicircle  a m b,  then 
with  any  other  point  a,  describe  the 
S» a';  again,  with  a as  centre,  describe  the  semi- 
circle at  i»'  S' ; with  a again  as  centre,  describe  the 
semicircle  V ri  a",  and  so  on  b,  alternately  ohjpng 
the  centres  a a,  the  spiral  a m S n a m S n a , &c. 
may  be  traced. 


Problem  IT.— To  describe  a spiral  of  eccentrical 
appearance. — Draw  the  line  A B.  With  the  point 
marked  1,  as  centre,  describe  semicircle  abci  then 
with  2,  as  centre,  describe  semicircle  erf;  with  ■>, 
as  centre,  describe  semicircle  deft  with  4,  as  cen- 
tre, describe/ rf  b ; and  so  on  with  o,  0,  “nd  ®s 
centres  the  spiral  abe  ief'J,  &e-  i”ay  be  de- 
scribed with  any  amount  of  eccentrical  appearance 
required. 


L-JiLi.  ■ -o  ' f.Vv,L'  Ve'c, 
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Problem  III. — To  describe  a compound  spiral. 
—-The  compound  spiral  described  in  figure.  Pro- 
blem III.,  is  constructed  by  Problems  I.  & II.  The 
Part  a b c d e,  &c.,  till  we  arrive  at  m,  is  made  by 
Prob  em  II. ; the  part  m n q p,  &c.,  is  made  by 
problem  I.  By  judicious  combinations  of  Problems 
I.  and  II.,  many  curious  spirals  may  be  formed 
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f°r 

J°°hr°  thef  Mr.  Editor,  why  should 
we  not  at  once  adopt  the  plan  pursued  on  the  Con- 

“V"  tba  parting,  of  each  year’s 
exhibition  . Namely,  about  the  middle  of  th/ 


f 


the  cartoons. 

T , T0  THE  editor. 

lasLu’mbL"' U‘e  f eat“‘  pIeasnre’  in 

Seth's  t,f„“  rl ?* " y~  £ 

sake  of  offering  In?  g remarks>  “ is  Iess  the 
tion,  than  in  hfpes  tbltTfJ'  ^ the  l™5™1  eahibi- 

the  subject  may  give  “ hint  ^T™  ‘'eflecti™s  °» 
powers  against  the  “ ■ 1"  t,mc  to  ,he  “ling 

heat  June,  according^  “bibition 

your  journal.  Now  I certain!  p™pectus  given  in 
and,  for  the  most  pm  «,>h  7 T,,ewed  wlth  interest, 
exhibition  of  the  cartn  ’ r®al  gratification,  the 
Myself  an  £ttaiS?SL£ 

Rome  with  the  scanty  niff  toP?ls  day  Wishes 

tiality ; and  that, bore  ah  f™"  ?f  imP«- 

have  taken  upon  themselves,  coteX8!!11111 
dents  amoncst  ntW  ‘-ontraiy  to  all  prece- 

before  a public  e^hiSouTi  °,  aWard  P™es 
public  aloP„e  twebj‘r.  “v  ak?'  p!““.  I the 


“““»  Namely, ItoSttrSddleTaieXe8 

that  the  exhibition  lasts,  the  gallery  is  closed  for  a 
few  days,  and  the  pictures  undergo  a complete 
change  of  places.  Some  are  brought  into  the  broad 
M M °f  daybfh.t'  ,,bile  others  which  had  been 

thn«rf70Ured  a°  fhe  brs‘  inst““ce,  are  in  turn 
thrust  into  some  dark  corner,  to  stand  by  their  own 
merits  as  best  they  may.  Public  opinion  thus 
forcibly  becomes  founded  at  least  on  justice  and 
I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  were  siich  a 

tbe'dP“rSUM,nt  W'stmi”ster.hall,  very  many  of 
the  designs  hitherto  disregarded  would  rise  in  public 

link  it  pr0p°rt‘°n  as  otbera  would  inevitably 
sink.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  would  be  but  an 
act  of  justice  which  ought  to  be  claimed  from  the 
powers  thut  he,”  not  only  for  the  sake  of  a”  ex 
tahtraii,  but  f°r  the  bon°urof  ‘he  country  who  bv 
jetting  the  example  of  such  a competition,  has  imm 
facto  shewn  itself  deserving  of  the  whitest  of  whitest 
marks  in  the  history  of  the  regeneration  of  the  fine 

I remain,  Sir,  one  of  your  constant  readers, 

’th  August.  A Non-Candidate. 


JlfSislatton. 

th?£uforc7'°"i‘i\thc  la  amend 

TO  B -The  r?ms  °n  Fuhnc  m,is  ‘"Ireland— 

Commit^  ClTe  ’"artd  (A)  "Mi*  h th « 

t-ommutee.  J— The  preamble  recites  “An  act  forth. 

1 &Twm  4Pr°T,ti  0,1  °/ publio  works  in  Ireland/' 
Wftl  4 . ini  °-,3w’-  and  tbe  se'e™>  6*7 

2 l i V;  i * V,ct’  o-  21  1 1 & 2 Viet.  c.  88  • 

same^  IW  5,°’i  ',b‘ch  amend  and  extend  the 

loans teveeSS,ehr  b“n  tal"d  fro” 

withbH  “ 13  "l,edient  ‘ha‘  such  loans,  together 

chequer  bills  required  by  the  said  act  except  such 
biIlTaLdefoTCaDSSi7  f°r faril,g  °,r  the  outsiandiug 

£**-!  tUmS  1SSUed  from  the  ctms°Iidated  fuid  to 
pay  the  interest  and  principal  on  those  bills 

out  of  the"  eipeulnt  t0  mak=  advances  of  money 
■?  -pay- 


What  earthly  interest  can  „ 7 C,ffic,?nt  organ- 
—take  in  an  exhibition  where  raM,!?111861!  ?“b]‘C 
solicited,  but  where  wp  a™  °U,  JudSment  is  not 
approve’,  JJ*  to 

had  no  voice  ? In  the  namp  J#  have 

this  a proper  manner  of  conductiiw^h0  SenSC’ iS 
tition  in  a free  nation,  and  o“i 
throwing  off  those  prejudices  whicllfj  'te’“’°U3  °f 
censure  ? ‘ZT*3  Jusl,y 


CTre  "I , ^‘rS°n  “SWerS  loudlJ:  So  . 
a into 

the  prizes.  Several  of  the  worksttuS  e™ ■ u™ 
are  possessed  of  real  merit  as  feriStaJv“‘!'d 
Cfesar’s  First  Invasion^ of  Britata  by  Mr  Fd'  2 

S,iSo2  ?h°bIeoutf  'in  V h£S 

with  the  rest  of  his  bod"“c  &c  P™Pnrt>ou 

t0 

works  which  would  require  “ bad  h511*’  th°Se 
amined  with  any  change  of  1 “ rer  vlew  *°  be  ex- 
ciated  ? Three7  cartel  f-  be“s  Properly  appre- 
these  reflections.  (N°DSl!^ 21  P2ftlcular  .enggestecl 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  f iS?.mas  “ Becte‘, 
be  read  against  him  ■ fNif’on rt>1iJdlIls  s™‘ence  to 
and  her  Son  robbed  hv  * ~ J Margaret  of  Anjou 
(No.  42)  Eve  lookhu-a7  her  own7"  °f  b“dits’  “d 
This  last  composition  r.n  °aQ  lmage  111  a stream. 

“ Paradise  7“by  °f  Milton’s 

the  public  is  concerned.  Bv  thchl^  “ far  as 
opera  glass  alone  were  we  eMbled  t ' 'P 
of  the  finish  and  delicacy  of  the  deitwhfcfet 


™eese  e,“  'nea'1S  f°r  “akL’g  tba  W ad-' 

iien  “j-1,  °r  °ny  of  ,he  acts  amendinv  the  same' 
shall  he  discontinued  ; and  as  soon  as  notice  of  such 

| st  “ ,“hfU  1,a,e  be“  «ivcn  to  the  comm“s 

sioneis  appointed  or  to  be  appointed  for  the  excm 
ion  of  the  said  first-recited  act,  they  shall  cause  the 
I same  to  be  published  in  the  Dublin  Gazeltl  w 
this  notice  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  a notice 
m inaH  thaproy>s“>"s  of  ‘he  first-recited  act  for  ter! 
minatmg  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
nnhvifl!  ^Ppamtsd  for  the  execution  thereof  and 
notwithstanding  the  discontinuance  of  further  issues 

shdieCwAenaCl8’  That  as  so™  aa  a“ah  notice 
Public  Works'^ they60  t0  th<3  S3ld  Commissi°ners  of 
them  fnr  Hi  f’  or  some  person  employed  by 
tnem  tor  that  purpose,  shall  y 


S'by“i  fvfctthc°TttP0UDdS  Prtr  amiUM’ 

charge  on  the 

Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  whth 
they  are  authorized  to  direct  to  be  naid  t„  th.  . 

Nafenfl  MU^T1  f°r  ‘be  RsdMti“"  of  the 

national  Debt  during  the  term  of  five  years  nevf- 
ensmog  the  fifth  day  of  April  one  tho  Jand  St 

b™JenoTexf!!!r'tWO’-by  <iuarlCTly  instalments5^ 
issues,  not  exceeding  ninety  thousand  pounds  ner 

imto  Bie  a^aI°reSaid’  ^ ShaU  issuea»d  be  paid 
“e  Nattond  D.M  rs?,°".lrs  f“  the  Rad>'etioP  of 
tem  of  five1  D b d"ring  he  ramainder  of  the  said 
tenn  of  five  years,  a sum  not  exceeding  fifteen 

of  H ea“aid°UC^  Pe‘'  ■'IartC'''  *°  be  at  tha' disposal 
or  the  said  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  as 

or  Usuesto  br*10®!?’  S“Cl!  q"arteriy  i"stalments 
the  fifth  dav  of  a'  dr,?  tbC,*ftb  day  of  January, 

tne  wth  day  of  April,  the  fifth  day  of  Julv  and 
the  tenth  day  of  October  in  each  year,  the  first  in 

totmofnth.her  Mf  t0  h6001”0  due  ond  payable  °n  the 
shall  h tbes“ld  goarterly  days  of  payment  which 
shall  happen  next  after  the  passing  of  Ibis  act 
Sectmn  6 enacts,  That  to } the  purpose  of  receiv- 
rng  the  said  quarterly  instalments,  the  said  Com- 
shalTrafrS  ^ Ae  Reductio“  of  ‘he  National  Debt 
them  at  tte  B^of  kgfanT  * te  °Pe"ed  "’itb 
said  Commissioners  ^ 

proval°of  th! T 7 l0a”  0r  l0a"5’  and- with  the  ap. 

1 wJ  1 ' h?  Commissloners  of  her  Majesty’s  Trea- 
sury to  make  such  loans  upon  such  and  the  like 

ofXTrt 

“Xy’:Tb°Xb7  th°  Eominissioners  of^her 
. ^nbon  ® enacts,  That  when  the  said  Commit 
t me?  °f  I”  Maiesly'3  Treasury  shall  have  sanc- 
tioned any  loan  under  this  act,  or  any  of  the 7bn£ 

Wo*!kd  aiCt|i  und  lbC  S“id  Commissioners  of  Public 
V orks  shall  have  ascertained  that  any  sum  of  monev 
u required  to  be  issued  on  account  70f  such  loa/ 
toethebCom''thWdh  “‘'fy ‘he  amount  of  such  issue 

NaftXSrr^tein^rd-nlve^ 

imon  18  intended  to  be  made,  shall  be  stated;  and 

orereV„efr|hrsCMdCrrti<iCate  being  produc'd  t0  ‘ho 

me  fu  XT  A-  , d Commissioners  for  the  Reduction 

ZSZSZ*?*  tbe  Comptroller-general,  or 
Assistant  Comptroller,  or  chief  clerk  acting  under 
the  last-named  commissioners,  shall  upon  the  back 
of  such  certificate  indorse  and  sign  an  onto 

t‘otheenGnf  fte  ‘Um  “entioned  in  such  certificate 
to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 

the^Governo  bC  Vr*"™  pIa“d  ‘°  the  accotfi‘  of 
for  th!  ! Company  °f  ‘he  Bank  of  Ireland, 

of  Civil  Tra-e  a0C°Un,t  and  Credit  of  th=  Paymaster 
plhr  w ,"T3  “ Irela,Kl’  0,1  account  of  tie 
paid  'ovrer  orka, Loan  Fund  for  Ireland,  to  be  by  him 
of  Publi!  w i War„ran‘?Jof  ‘he  said  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  : Provided  always,  That  anoroval 
such  issue  by  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s 
Treasury  shaft  appear  on  such  certificate,  under  th! 
hand  of  one  of  their  secretaries,  and  that  te  am onn! 
of  such  issue  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  for  the  time 
being  standing  in  the  names  of  the  Sid  CommU 
sStet!  ,RedUf°n  °ftbe  National  Debt, 

PublTc  Work5  P°6  the  S“id  Commissioners  of 

q““on  9 ’ proyides  the  mode  of  making  transfer 
\°J'T‘ct3  *he  Commissioners  for  the 

Xrjn'dSX.^4  t0  f“-ba-a>at 

I of' afSmk1  djef, ‘he  Governor  and  Company 

pSwX“Tdof  tbe  'T7mEnt  of  ,oa“s 

I none  woiks  , and  monies  which  shall  from  time 

tM1”!  bE  r.epa,d  “ ^Pect  of  loans  made  utter 

be  carried  tnmtl.re8pe!t  “'.“l6  intercs‘  ‘hereof,  shaft 
DC  carrmd  to  the  credit  of  this  account. 

Sectmn  12  directs  that  the  receipt  of  Pay 
Sr|e  5 7 enlered'sbaUbE  a proper 


sir to  *?' rz  ^rpXteXr 

I coXrdX.be  carrMto  abd”adb  ^of*. 

works  m Ireland,  or  any  of  them,  in  relation  to  an! 
advances  of  exchequer  bills,  or  money  made  or  to 
be  made  under  tile  said  recited  acts,  or  any  of  them 
!h,pr  he  rf°tery  0r  rePayment  of  such’ advances’ 
to  aft  2 ,"  18  ercm  °‘b<!rwise  provided,  extend 
rite  of  T 0f.m°n,ey  t0  he  made  under  the  autho- 
n‘y  of  this  act,  and  to  all  things  done  or  directed 

Widest  d0nq’  by  tbe  sald  Commissioners  of  Her 
Pubftc  W IrCaSniZ’  .0r  tbe  sakI  Commissioners  of 
ubhc  Works,  or  their  Secretary  for  the  time  being, 


-SKtessfrjBBa.  - 

Pubftc  Wort  ef“ac,n'  Tba‘  lbe  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  for  the  time  being  under  the  said 

cteln  Co’fteth.aCLStha11  bC  “mmissi°Mrs  *»  ‘he  exe- 

hefSaStteT™’  tha!tbe  Said  CPtwraieeioners  of 
of!!;  « 7 Trcasury’  by  warrant  under  the  hands 
of  any  three  or  more  of  them,  may  direct  from  “me 

to  time  that  out  of  the  sum,  not  exceeding  thte 
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or  any  other  persons  or  bodies  corporate  under  the 
authority  of  the  said  recited  acts  or  this  act,  or  any 
of  them,  and  the  recovery  and  repayment  of  such 
loans,  in  such  or  the  like  manner  as  if  they  had 
been  particularly  and  severally  re-enacted  in  the 
body  of  this  act,  except  so  far  only  as  the  same  is 
amended  or  altered  by  any  of  the  said  acts  or  by 
this  act. 

Section  15  enacts,  That  in  case  the  6aid  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  shall,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  any  of  the  said  recited  acts  or  this  act,  make 
any  sale  or  other  absolute  disposition  of  any  public 
•works,  interest,  property  or  effects  comprised  in 
any  mortgage,  assignment  or  other  charge  already 
executed  or  hereafter  to  be  executed  under  the  pro- 
▼isions  of  any  of  the  said  recited  acts  or  this  act, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  them,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  out  of 
the  clear  monies  thereby  produced,  after  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  preparing  for  and  making  such 
sale  or  other  disposition,  so  far  as  such  clear  monies 
will  extend,  to  deduct  and  retain  all  the  principal 
monies  for  the  time  being  remaining  due  or  secured 
upon  such  mortgage,  assignment  or  charge,  not- 
withstanding the  whole  of  such  principal  money,  or 
any  instalment  thereof,  may  not,  according  to  the 
terms  of  such  mortgage,  assignment  or  charge, 
have  become  actually  due  and  payable,  together 
with  all  interest  (if  any)  for  the  time  being  accrued 
due  on  such  principal  monies. 

Section  16,  Clause  (A..),  contains  powers  for  re- 
covering loans  to  Trustees  of  Turnpike  Roads  ex- 
tended to  loans  under  45  Geo.  3,  c.  43. 

Section  17  recites  1 and  2 Viet.  c.  83,  which 
makes  it  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury  to  appropriate  out  of  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  exchequer  bills, 
authorized  to  be  advanced  under  the  authority  of 
the  said  act,  any  sum  or  sums  in  exchequer  bills, 
not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  the  whole, 
for  the  promotion  and  extension  of  public  works 
in  Ireland,  to  be  applied  by  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  authority  of  the  said  first-recited 
act ; and  2 and  3 Viet.  c.  50,  whereby,  after  recit- 
ing that  the  said  sum  or  sums  so  authorized  by  1 
and  2 Viet.  c.  83,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
motion and  extension  of  public  works  in  Ireland 
should  be  made  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
acts  therein  mentioned,  it  is  enacted,  that  in  case 
any  such  appropriation  should  be  or  had  been  made, 
it  should  be  lawful  to  apply  the  exchequer  bills  so 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  all  or  any  of  the 
acts  therein  recited,  and  to  make  advances  thereout 
accordingly,  either  by  way  of  loan  or  by  way  of 
grant,  or  partly  by  way  of  loan  and  partly  by  way 
of  grant,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  acts 
therein  recited  and  the  said  act  respectively.  That 
it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  and  was  intended  that  one- 
half  of  the  said  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  should 
be  applied  in  loans,  and  one-half  in  grants ; but 
nevertheless,  the  sum  of  forty-six  thousand  pounds, 
part  thereof,  has  been  inadvertently  issued  in  the 
way  of  loans,  and  only  the  remaining  four  thousand 
pounds  in  the  way  of  grants.  That  it  is  expedient 
that  the  sum  of  twenty-one  thousand  pounds  should 
be  repaid  to  the  fund  to  be  issued  in  the  way  of 
grant ; and  enacts,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ti’easury  to  order 
that,  out  of  such  monies  as  at  or  after  the  passing 
of  this  act  may  be  in  the  exchequer,  or  as  may  be 
.hereafter  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  to  the 
credit  of  Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer  in  repayment  of 
loans  made  for  public  works  in  Ireland,  any  sum  or 
sums  of  money,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  twenty- 
one  thousand  pounds,  may  be  set  apart  and  appro- 
priated for  grants  by  the  said  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works,  with  the  approval  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  in  such  and 
ithe  same  manner  as  the  said  sum  of  twenty-one 
[thousand  pounds  might  have  been  used  and  applied 
4or  grants  if  the  same  had  not  been  inadvertently 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  loans. 

Section  18  is  the  construction  clause. 

Scientific  and  Literary  Societies’  Exemption 
from  Rates  Act  {passed ) c.  36. — This  act  enacts, 
that  after  the  first  of  October,  1843,  no  person  or 
persons  shall  be  assessed  or  rated,  or  liable  to  be 
[assessed  or  rated,  or  liable  to  pay  to  any  county, 
thorough,  parochial,  or  other  local  rates  or  cesses, 
in  respect  of  any  land,  houses,  or  buildings,  or 
jiparts  of  houses,  or  buildings,  belonging  to  any 

I society  instituted  for  purposes  of  science,  lite- 
rature, or  the  fine  arts  exclusively,  either  as 
tenant  or  as  owner,  and  occupied  by  it,  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business,  and  for  carrying  into 
*f:ffect  its  purposes,  provided  that  such  society  shall 
joe  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  annual  volun- 

irary  contributions,  and  shall  not,  and  by  its  laws 
may  not,  make  any  dividend,  gift,  division, 
tr  bonus  in  money  unto  or  between  its  members, 
ind  provided  also,  that  such  society  shall 
'‘btain  the  certificate  of  the  barrister-at-law  or  lord 
Jxdvocate  as  hereinafter-mentioned.  Scientific  so- 
cieties, &c.,  before  taking  benefit  of  this  act  are  to 


cause  three  copies  of  their  rules  of  management  to 
be  submitted  to  the  barrister  or  person  appointed  to 
certify  the  rules  of  friendly  societies,  or  lord  advo- 
cate in  Scotland,  who  shall  certify  them  if  entitled. 
One  certified  copy  to  be  returned  to  the  society  ; 
one  to  be  retained  by  the  barrister ; and  the  other 
transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  confirmation 
at  the  session,  and  to  be  there  deposited.  When 
rules  of  any  society  are  altered  so  as  to  affect  or 
relate  to  the  property  or  constitution  of  such  so- 
ciety, the  alterations  are  to  be  so  certified  within 
one  calendar  month  after  the  alteration,  and  to  be 
filed  at  the  sessions  as  aforesaid,  and  society  to  be 
entitled  meantime  to  benefit  of  act  as  if  no  such 
alteration  had  been  made  ; but  where  barrister  re- 
fuses to  certify,  society  not  to  have  benefit  of  the 
act  from  the  time  that  such  rules  shall  have  come 
into  operation.  Fee  to  barrister  not  to  exceed  one 
guinea,  either  for  certifying  rules  or  alterations  ; the 
fee,  with  the  expenses  of  transmitting  the  rules  to 
and  from  the  barrister,  to  be  borne  by  the  society. 
If  barrister  refuse  to  certify  rules,  quarter  sessions, 
&c.  may  order  them  to  be  filed  notwithstanding. 
Persons  assessed  to  rates  from  which  any  such 
society  shall  be  exempted  by  this  act  may  appeal  to 
the  quarter  sessions,  &c.  on  giving  the  notice  pre- 
scribed by  the  act,  and  the  court  may  adjudge  the 
appeal  with  costs  to  the  successful  party. 


ASSESSED  TAXES  CASES. 
Determined  by  the  Judges  on  Appeal. 

(No.  1478) — Windows — House — Due  Assessment 
— What  is. 


A party  appearing  in  1840  to  have  twenty-two 
windows  is  liable  to  be  charged  for  the  same, 
although  he  had  been  assessed  for  eighteen 
only  since  1834,  by  error  of  the  surveyor : nor 
is  he  entitled  to  open  windows  free  of  duty,  not 
having  been  so  duly  assessed  in  1834.  (48  Geo.  3, 
c.  55,  sch.  (A.)  and  4 S{ 5 Will.  4,  c.  54,  s.  7.) 
At  a meeting  of  the  commissioners  acting  in 
execution  of  the  several  acts  relating  to  land  and 
assessed  taxes,  held  at  the  court-house,  Maryle- 
boue-lane,  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  day  of  September, 
1840,  and  by  adjournment  at  the  same  place,  on 
Tuesday,  the  1st  day  of  December,  1840  ; Mr. 
Samuel  Belton,  of  Bryanston-street,  in  the  said 
division,  appealed  against  the  assessment  upon  him 
for  1840,  for  twenty-two  windows  in  his  house, 
No.  21,  Bryanston-street,  being  an  increase  from 
eighteen  windows  which  were  charged  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  (48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch.  A.) 

The  appellant  did  not  adduce  any  evidence  to 
shew  that  there  were  not  twenty-two  windows  in  his 
house;  but  his  son,  Richard  Belton,  who  attended 
in  consequence  of  his  father’s  illness,  stated  upon 
oath  that  one  of  the  windows  had  been  made  and 
opened  since  1834,  and  claimed  on  behalf  of  his 
father  to  be  exempted  from  such  one  window,  under 
the  act  of  4 & 5 Will.  4,  c.  54,  s.  7. 


It  appeared  from  the  assessment  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1S35,  which  was 
produced,  that  the  appellant  was  therein  assessed 
in  respect  of  his  said  dwelling-house  for  eighteen 
windows,  such  assessment  having  been  made  out, 
signed,  and  sworn  to  by  the  assessors  duly  ap- 
pointed, examined  by  the  crown  surveyor,  and 
sigued,  sealed,  and  allowed  by  the  commissioners. 

The  superintending  surveyor  objected  to  the 
appellant  being  relieved  from  duty  for  the  window 
in  question,  contending  that  as  it  appeared  he  was 
charged  for  only  eighteen  windows  in  1834,  and  as 
he  had  now  twenty-two  windows,  of  which  only 
one  was  stated  to  have  been  opened  since  1834,  he 
could  not  therefore  have  been  duly  assessed  for  the 
year  ending  5th  April,  1835,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to 
make  or  open  any  additional  window  free  of  duty 
under  the  meaning  of  the  act  above  referred  to. 

The  commissioners  considering  that  even  if  there 
were  twenty-one  windows  in  the  house  in  1834,  the 
appellant  was  not  in  any  way  instrumental  in 
making  the  assessment  upon  himself,  since  no 
return  of  the  number  of  windows  is  called  for  from 
the  parties  chargeable  with  the  duty  thereon ; and 
being  of  opinion  (as  the  assessment  had  been  made 
upon  him  in  1834,  in  the  proper  and  legal  mode 
pointed  out  by  the  acts  of  parliament  relative  to 
assessed  taxes)  that  he  was  duly  assessed  within  the 
intention  of  the  act  before-mentioned,  so  as  to 
entitle  him  to  make  and  open  any  additional  window 
free  of  duty,  relieved  him  for  one  window,  reducing 
the  charge  upon  him  to  the  duty  for  twenty-one 
windows. 

But  the  superintending  surveyor  not  being  satis- 
fied with  their  decision,  required  that  the  case 
should  be  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
which  is  hereby  done  accordingly. 

Thomas  Fielder,  1 r, 

Joseph  Sihpkin,  J Commissioners. 

18 th  May,  1841. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
determination  of  the  Commissioners  is  wrong. 


J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltmax.  W.  Wightmax. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace. 


LIST  OF  ENGLISH  PATENTS. 

( From  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions.) 

John  Duncan,  of  Lombard-street,  gentleman,  for 
improvements  in  the  casting  and  construction  of 
types  for  printing— Sealed  June  26,  1843.  (Six 
months.)  Communication. 

Charles  Townsend  Christian,  of  St.  Martin's  - 
place,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  East  India  Army  Agent, 
for  improvements  in  the  construction  of  steam- 
engines.— Sealed  June  27,  1843.  (Six  months.) 
Communication. 

Richard  Waller,  of  Bradford,  coach  builder,  for 
improvements  in  locomotive  carriages,  and  in  steam- 
boilers  and  engines.— Sealed  June  27,  1843.  (Six 
months.) 

John  Thomas  Betts,  of  Battersea,  gentleman,  for 
improvements  in  covering  and  stopping  the  tops  of 
boxes,  jars,  pots,  and  other  vessels. — Sealed  June 
27,  1843. — (Six  months.)  Communication. 

Edward  Johnson,  of  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars- 
road,  surgeon,  for  improvements  in  apparatus  for 
bathing.— Sealed  June  27,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

Alexander  Parkes,  of  Birmingham,  artist,  for 
improvements  in  preparing  solutions  of  certain 
vegetable  and  animal  matters,  applicable  to  pre- 
serving wood  and  other  substances,  and  for  other 
uses. — Sealed  June  27,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

Charles  Kent,  of  Liverpool,  manufacturing  che- 
mist, for  an  improved  lamp  for  the  combustion  of 
naphtha,  turpentine,  and  other  resinous  oils. — Sealed 
June  30,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

Charles  Tetley,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  gentle- 
man, for  certain  improvement  or  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  boilers,  otherwise  generators,  for 
producing  steam. — Sealed  June  30,  1843.  (Six 
month*.) 

James  Lancaster  Lucena,  of  Garden-court,  Mid- 
dle Temple,  London,  barrister-at-law,  for  certain 
improvements  in  steam-engines  and  in  machinery 
for  propelling  vessels,  which  improvements  were 
applicable  to  other  purposes,  being  an  extension  of 
a patent  for  the  term  of  five  years,  granted  by  his 
late  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  to  Elijah 
Galloway,  of  King-street,  Southwark,  engineer. — 
Sealed  July  1,  1843. 

James  John  Greer,  of  Woolwich,  surgeon,  for 
improvements  in  apparatus  for  securing  or  fixing 
standing  rigging  and  chains,  and  other  tackle. — 
Sealed  July  1,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

Charles  Phillips,  of  Chipping  Norton,  Oxford, 
engineer,  for  improvements  in  apparatus  or  machi- 
nery for  cutting  corn,  grass,  or  such  like  standing  or 
growing  crops,  and  in  apparatus  or  machinery  for 
cutting  vegetable  substances  as  food  for  cattle. — 
Sealed  July  3,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

Thomas  Wedlake,  of  Hornchurch,  Essex,  ma- 
chinist, for  improvements  in  machinery  for  making 
hay,  which  improvements  are  applicable  to  other 
agricultural  purposes.— Sealed  July  3,  1843.  (Six 
months.) 

James  Verity,  of  Leicester- street,  Regent -street, 
boot  and  shoe  maker,  for  improvements  in  the  heels 
and  soles  of  boots  and  shoes. — Sealed  July  3,  1843. 
(Six  months.) 

James  Hartley,  of  Wear  Glass  Works,.  Sunder- 
land,  glass  manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass. — Sealed  July  6,  1843.  (Six 
months.) 

James  Boydell,  jun.,  of  Oak  Farm  Works,  near 
Dudley,  Stafford,  iron  master,  for  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  metallic  roofs  and  joists,  and 
improvements  in  joining  sheets  or  plates  of  metal  for 
various  purposes. — Sealed  July  6,  1843.  (Six 
months.) 

Florimond  Delcroix,  jun.,  of  Norfolk-street, 
Strand,  merchant,  for  improvements  in  furnaces 
for  locomotive  and  other  engines,  and  in  the  appa- 
ratus used  for  regulating  the  escape  of  steam  and 
the  passage  of  air  in  chimneys  or  furnaces. — 
Sealed  July  6,  1843.  (Six  months.)  Communi- 
cation. 

James  Neville,  of  Walworth,  civil  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  form  and  manufacture 
of  horse-shoes. — Sealed  July  6,  1843.  (Six 

month*.) 

John  Wright  and  Richard  Wright,  both  of  Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  for  certain 
improvements  in  boots  and  shoes,  and  other  the  like 
coverings  for  the  feet. — Sealed  July  6,  1843.  (Six 
months.) 

Joseph  Cooke  Grant,  of  Stamford,  ironmonger, 
for  improvements  in  the  construction  of  harrows. — 
Sealed  July  6,  1843.  (SLx  months.) 

John  Woodhouse  Day,  of  Wellfield  Castle,  Eden, 
Durham,  land  agent,  for  certain  improvements  in 
apparatus  to  facilitate  the  loading  of  vessels  with 
coal,  culm,  or  cinders— Sealed  July  6,  1843.  (Six 
months.) 

{To  be  continued.) 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — If  you  should  think  these  few  exercises 
worthy  a place  in  your  Journal,  they  are  at  your 
service  ; though  they  be  easy,  they  have  the  merit 
of  originality,  I am,  Sir, 

Belfast,  July  16,  Architectus. 

Two  given  circles  intersect  one  another.  It  is 
required  to  describe  two  equal  circles  touching  one 
another,  and  having  their  circumferences  bisected 
by  each  of  the  given  circles. 

A hollow  cylinder  whose  external  diameter  is 
equal  to  its  height  is  2261*952  inches  in  solid  con- 
tent, the  thickness  is  2 inches  ; required  the  length 
and  internal  diameter. 

To  shew  a regular  method  of  laying  off  the 
panels  or  coffers  in  the  interior  of  a dome,  whether 
spheroidal  or  ellipsoidal. 

Divide  a straight  line  into  two  parts,  that  their 
rectangle  may  be  equal  to  the  square  of  their  differ- 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — I was  conversing  a few  days  since  with  a 
brother  on  the  desirableness  of  a society  for  the 
protection  and  benefit  of  clerks  in  architects’  offices, 
when  very  opportunely  the  announcement  of  the 

British  Association  of  Architectural  Draughts- 
men” appeared.  There  is  a minor,  though  not  the 
smallest , benefit  arising  from  such  societies,  the  im- 
provement of  the  miserable  remuneration  which  the 
greater  part  of  our  class  are  obliged  to  submit  to. 
Surely  it  is  not  right  that  the  professional  man  who 
has  established  a good  connection,  should  get  one 
or  two  thousand  per  cent,  profit  on  the  labour  of 
his  assistants,  which  is  generally,  or  at  least  very 
often , the  case. 

May  I request  information  as  to  whether  the 
number  of  members  in  the  before-named  Association 
is  complete  ? or  how  the  admission  of  new  members 
is  regulated  ? 

Wishing  good  health  and  long  life  to  your  (and 
our)  magazine,  I remain,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Ax  Architectural  Draughtsman. 

18th  July,  1843. 


to  the  editor. 

Sir, — Though  it  is  desirable  that  parties  with 
small  incomes  should  have  decent  houses,  with  as 
few  windows  as  possible,  yet  still  the  majority  of 
builders  generally  follow  the  old  plan  of  placing 
two  attenuated  windows  in  rooms,  the  size  of  which 
could  be  better  lighted  and  as  well  ventilated  by  one 
of  fair  and  legal  proportions.  What  purpose  it  is 
to  serve  I know  not,  except  that  it  avoids  the  outlay 
which  the  architect  would  receive  for  new  designs 
and  for  the  exercise  of  improved  taste  and  inge- 
nuity. The  French  laugh  at  us  for  our  monotony  and 
for  our  want  of  invention,  and  truly  we  are  open  to 
their  ridicule,  as  we  follow  the  beaten  track  without 
regarding  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  times. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Encaustic. 


fHisrrUaitra. 


The  Power  of  Oil  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  Waves. — The  existence  of  this  pro- 
perty in  oil  has  been  so  often  asserted,  that  a com- 
mission was  lately  appointed  by  the  Royal  Institute 
of  the  Pays  Bas  to  make  experiments  on  the  sub- 
ject : — “ The  commission  assembled  at  Zandvoort, 
on  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea.  Some  of  them 
proceeded  a short  distance  from  the  shore,  in  order 
to  pour  the  oil  upon  the  water,  and  observe  the  re- 
sults ; the  others  remaining  on  land,  and  not  know- 
ing either  at  what  moment  or  how  many  times  the 
oil  was  poured  out,  were  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  waves,  which  rolled  from  the  boat  towards  the 
shore  ; by  these  means  their  opinion,  exempt  from 
all  influence,  might  be  considered  as  so  much  the 
more  impartial.  The  wind  was  south-west,  and  of 
moderate  force ; the  quantity  of  oil  poured  out  at 
four  different  times,  namely,  at  43,  45,  50,  and  54 
minutes  past  nine  o’clock, amounted  to  15  litres  (up- 
wards of  3 imperial  gallons)  ; the  tide  was  flowing, 
and  would  not  reach  its  full  height  till  21  minutes 
past  eleven  o'clock.  The  commissioners  who  re- 
mained on  the  shore  not  having  remarked  any  ef- 
fect which  could  be  ascribed  to  the  effusion  of  the 
oil,  and  the  same  thing  being  the  case  with  those 
engaged  in  pouring  it,  we  might  already  consider 
the  question,  if  oil  poured  at  a little  distance  from 
our  piers  could  protect  them  from  the  fury  of  the 
waves,  as  answered  in  the  negative.  Nevertheless, 
the  commissioners  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  make  a second  trial  at  a somewhat  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  Two  of  them  were  rowed 
beyond  the  rocks,  and  then  cast  anchor.  The  dis- 
tance was  calculated  by  the  boatmen  at  300  yards  ; 
the  sounding  line  indicated  a depth  of  about  three 
yards  ; and  the  waves  were  rolling  considerably. 
More  than  the  half  of  15  litres  of  oil  was  poured 
out  in  the  space  of  five  minutes  (from  15  to  10 
minutes  before  twelve  o’clock),  and  the  commis- 
sioners did  not  observe  the  slightest  effect  in  rela- 


tion to  the  object  of  their  mission.  They  saw  the 
oil  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  partly 
united  in  spots  of  an  irregular  form,  partly  extended 
and  forming  a pellicle,  and  partly  mingling  with  the 
foam  of  the  waves,  and  sharing  in  their  oscillatory 
movements.  When  returning  to  the  shore,  at  the 
moment  of  passing  the  rocks,  the  commissioners 
caused  the  rest  of  the  oil  to  be  poured  on  the  water, 
and  they  can  testify  that  it  had  no  effect  in  dimi- 
nishing the  motion  of  the  waves,  for  they  were 
many  times  abundantly  sprinkled  with  the  spray. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  those  who  remained 
on  land  had  remarked  nothing  at  all  which  could  be 
attributed  to  the  effusion  of  the  oil.  After  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  the  com- 
missioners are  astonished  at  the  negative  result  of 
their  experiments,  and,  limiting  themselves  to  the 
account  of  them,  they  add  no  observations.  They 
believe  themselves,  however,  authorized  to  assert  as 
their  personal  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  protecting 
our  piers  by  means  of  oil  is  not  a happy  one.” — 
Athenaeum . 

Machine  for  Raising  and  Lowering 
Miners. — The  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society 
have  awarded  to  the  adventurers  of  the  Tresavean 
mine  a premium  of  500/.  offered  by  the  society  for 
the  most  efficient  machine  for  raising  and  lowering 
miners.  The  following  account  is  given  in  the 
Mining  Journal  of  an  experiment  lately  made  with 
it.  J.  D.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men descended  into  the  mine  to  the  depth  of  280 
fathoms  by  the  machine,  which  is  the  full  depth  to 
which  it  is  carried.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mine,  which  was  reached  by  20 
fathoms  of  ladders,  and  11  fathoms  of  rope,  making 
the  extraordinary  depth  of  1866  feet  from  the 
surface.  Thus  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of 
testing  the  advantages  of  the  “man  engine”  over 
the  usual  means  of  ascent  and  descent.  It  appears 
that  in  time  and  wages  a saving  to  the  adventurers 
of  a very  considerable  sum  will  be  effected ; thus 
this  machine,  which  was  first  adopted  through  pure 
motives  of  humanity,  appears  likely  to  prove  a 
source  of  pecuniary  profit  to  the  adventurers.  It 
may  be  satisfactory  to  state,  that  the  machine  for 
raising  and  lowering  men  to  this  depth  (280 
fathoms)  effects  it  in  about  twenty  minutes,  whereas 
by  the  ladders,  upwards  of  an  hour  was  consumed, 
and  the  men  greatly  exhausted,  and  now,  without 
the  slightest  fatigue,  they  are  landed  near  then- 
work,  or  brought  to  the  surface. 

Artesian  Wells. — The  greatest  of  these  inter- 
esting works  yet  existing  in  Aberdeen  has  just  been 
successfully  completed,  at  the  tape-works  of  Messrs. 
Milne,  Low,  and  Co.,  at  Woolmanhill.  The  bore  is 
8 inches  in  diameter,  and  250  feet  9 inches  deep. 
It  required  nearly  11  months’  working  to  complete 
the  excavation.  The  temperature  of  the  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  when  completed,  was  found 
to  be  within  a fraction  of  50°  Fahrenheit ; and  the 
average  temperature  of  the  locality,  deduced  from 
twenty-three  years’  observation,  by  the  late  George 
Innis,  F.R.S.,  is  47°  1':  hence,  nearly  3°  of  in- 
crease appear  as  the  effects  of  central  heat.  The 
supply  of  water  obtained  is  excellent  in  quality,  and 
sufficient  in  quantity  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
works. — Aberdeen  Herald. 

Windsor  Castle. — A royal  residence  nobler 
and  grander  than  this  Castle  there  cannot  be  in  all 
the  universe.  The  peculiar  architecture,  the  mas- 
sive walls,  the  mighty  towers,  spacious  doorways, 
and  majestic  avenues,  the  grandeur  of  its  compass, 
the  extent  of  its  courts,  even  the  blueish  grey  hue 
of  the  building,  and  finally,  the  elevated  site  of  the 
palace,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  spectator  with  a 
feeling  not  only  pleasurable,  but  imposing. — From 
the  Travelling  Diary  of  a German  Naturalist. 

New  Steam  Ship  Bentinck. — This  splendid 
vessel  is  now  moored  off  Blackwall,  she  is  of  2,000 
tons  burden,  520  horse  power,  has  accommodation 
for  110  passengers  in  20  single,  22  double,  and  12 
family  cabins.  Light  and  ventilation  has  been 
particularly  attended  to  in  the  cabins,  the  lowest 
ones  being  fitted  up  with  Lang’s  patent  posts,  and 
the  sides  and  doors  throughout  being  principally 
Venetian  ; there  are  hot,  cold,  and  shower  baths,  and 
a bath-room  on  deck,  on  a most  luxuriant  scale. 

Rodda’s  Patent  Method  of  Consuming 
Smoke. — Among  the  numerous  patents  lately  ob- 
tained for  consuming  smoke,  there  are  none  that 
can  vie  in  simplicity  with  that  of  M.  Rodda.  The 
method  adopted  is,  to  partition  off  a portion  of  the 
back  of  a furnace  with  fire  bricks,  so  that  when  the 
coal  has  been  coked  in  the  fore  part,  it  is  thrust 
into  the  hinder  division,  and  the  smoke  from  the 
freshly  supplied  coal  being  compelled  to  pass  over 
the  incandescent  coked  fuel,  is  consumed.  The 
principal  merit  is  the  simplicity,  consisting  merely 
of  a few  fire  bricks  which  may  be  placed  in  any 
furnace  without  expensive  alteration. 

The  iron  and  coal  trade  in  Scotland  never  was  so 
bad  as  at  present ; the  prices  are  ruinously  low,  and 
half  the  furnaces  in  Lanarkshire  will  very  soon  be 
thrown  out  of  blast. 


State  of  the  Iron  Trade. — The  crash  in  the 
iron  districts  has  at  length  begun  ; the  banks  are 
going,  and  with  them  the  remaining  accommodation 
which  served  to  sustain  the  almost  desperate  energies 
of  the  masters.  Works  are  being  stopped,  furnaces 
blown  out,  and  every  one  knows  the  consequence ; 
thousands  of  workmen  are  unemployed,  and  starva- 
tion threatening  them  and  their  families.  A general 
decrease  in  the  demand  for  iron  goods,  betokens 
also  the  general  distress.  God  knows  whut  is  to 
be  the  end  of  it. 

Cast-iron  Buildings  in  China. — The  Mis- 
sionary Gutzlaff  writes,  that  he  has  discovered  a 
pagoda,  near  the  town  of  Tsing  Kiang  Fou,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang  Warn,  which  is  entirely  composed 
of  cast  iron.  It  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  and  in- 
scriptions, which  shew  that  they  are  as  old  as  the 
dynasty  of  Tang,  which  was  upon  the  throne  as  far 
back  as  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  an  octagonal  py- 
ramid, forty  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  diameter  at 
the  base  ; it  has  seven  stories  ; the  Missionary  re- 
presents it  as  being  strikingly  elegant  and  surpass- 
ing any  thing  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen  in  China. 
What  are  we  to  say  to  this  ? 

The  British  Iron  Company  is  to  be  formed 
anew,  with  a capital  of  ,£400,000,  one-half  of 
which  is  to  pay  off  the  old  shareholders.  6,380 
shares  are  said  to  be  subscribed  for  already,  not- 
withstanding the  depressed  condition  of  the  iron 
trade.  The  shares  are  £20  each. 

A new  method  of  preserving  iron-work  from 
rust  has  been  communicated  by  M.  Pay  men  to  the 
French  Institute.  It  consists  in  plunging  the 
pieces  of  metal  to  be  preserved  in  a mixture  of  one 
part  concentrated  solution  of  impure  soda  (soda  of 
commerce)  and  three  parts  water.  Pieces  of  non 
left  three  months  in  this  liquid,  lost  neither  weight 
nor  polish,  whilst  similar  pieces  immersed  for  five 
days  in  simple  water  were  covered  with  rust. 

Health  of  Towns  Commission. — Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  who  has  been  appointed  a commissioner 
for  inquiring  into  the  present  state  of  the  health  of 
large  towns  and  populous  districts  in  England  and 
Wales,  is  expected  in  Manchester  to  conduct  his 
inquiries. 

To  clean  Marble,  Sienna,  Jasper.  Por- 
phyry, and  Scagliola. — Mix  up  a quantity  of 
the  strongest  soap  lees  with  quick  lime  to  the  con- 
sistence of  milk,  and  lay  it  on  the  stone,  &c.  for  24 
hours,  clean  it  afterwards  w ith  soap  and  water,  and 
it  will  appear  like  new. 

The  Temple  Church  is  again  closed  for  two 
months,  for  further  beautifications.  The  marble 
pillars  are  to  be  polished  in  a superior  manner,  and 
the  entire  wood-work  is  to  be  stained  dark  and 
polished.  The  pulpit  will  also  be  finished,  as  well 
as  the  new  seats  for  the  choristers.  There  is  also 
a building  in  progress  attached  to  the  church,  lor 
the  choir. 

Wells'  Cathedral. — The  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Wells  have  just  concluded  arrangements  for  the 
immediate  and  thorough  repair  of  this  beautiful 
edifice  at  an  expense  of  about  70,000/. 

The  Smoke  Nuisance. — The  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  health  ot  towns,  of 
which  Mr.  Mackinnon  is  chairman,  has  been  much 
occupied  with  this  subject. 

A Sawyers’ Anniversary  was  held  in  Lancas-j 
ter  last  week,  when  a large  party  of  sawyers  and 
their  wives  dined  and  enjoyed  themselves  in  excel- 
lent style.  The  “ Lancashire  witches”  of  the  fra- 
ternity came  in  for  their  deserved  honours,  the 
healths  of  the  wives  of  the  sawyers  being  drank 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

Sweeping  Orthography. — At  a chimney- 
sweeper’s shed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westimii-S 
ster,  is  a board  stuck  up  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion chalked  upon  it.  “ W — C — Swepe — /cents 
all  sortes  of  srnokey  fleios  and  chimbleys  at  aney 
houses.  N.  B.  Fires  put  out  by  paten  tnachien .” 

Incombustible  Thatch. — It  has  been  proved 
by  repeated  experiments  that  straw,  saturated  with 
a solution  of  lime,  or  common  whitewash,  is  in- 
combustible. 

It  is  said  that  Benjamin  Gaskell,  Esq.,  of  Thorne’s 
House,  is  about  to  lay  out  nearly  ten  acres  of  land, 
near  the  village  of  Thornes  (Yorkshire),  not  far 
from  the  Church,  as  a public  cemetery. 

A chimney  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Woolwich 
Dockyard  as  a vent  for  the  whole  of  the  smoke 
from  the  different  flues  in  the  yard.  It  is  to  be 
30  feet  higher  than  the  Monument. 

New  churches  at  Llanlleched  and  Llanddeiniolen 
are  being  now  erected. 

An  improvement  in  our  ship-building  has  been 
patented  by  Mr.  Fairbarn,  which  consists  in  pre- 
paring the  plates  with  a turned-up  edge  or  flange, 
and  so  joining  them  together  by  rivets  through  the 
two  flanges,  as  to  leave  the  work  smooth  .nd  flush 
outside,  for  greater  strength  a T bar  is  united  and 
rivetted  with  the  joining. 
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To  any  of  our  Subscribers  who  are  in 
possession  of  copies  of  Nos.  3,  4,  and  8,  in  an 
unsoiled  state , and  who  do  not  require  them  for 
binding  up,  we  shall  be  happy  to  return  the  full 
sum  of  Three  pence  in  exchange  for  such 
Nos.,  they  being  noiu  entirely  out  of  print. 
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SATURDAY , AUGUST  19,  1843. 

BUILDERS’  DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

Now  that  the  season  is  approaching-  for 
men  to  yield  themselves  the  more  cheerfully  to 
the  labours  of  study,  that  the  long-  nights  of 
winter  and  the  severities  of  the  weather  in- 
cline them  to  seek  in-door  occupations,  we 
may  calculate  upon  a probability  of  carrying 
out  the  object  to  which  we  have  been  invited, 
and  for  which  we  have  in  some  anxiety  la- 
boured, namely,  the  formation  of  the  Builders' 
Drawing  School.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  mat- 
ters, much  requires  to  be  done  in  “ feeling  the 
way,''  as  it  is  termed,  in  preparing  the  public 
mind,  and  bringing  together  the  elements  or 
agents  by  which  the  work  is  to  be  effected  ; 
and  looking  at  our  very  recent  entrance  into 
existence,  and  the  comparatively  partial  or 
limited  circle  in  which  we  have  yet  attained  to 
move,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  could  do 
much,  however  resolute  and  energetic  in  pur- 
pose we  might  be;  besides  which,  the  builders 
have  yet  so  little  of  united  purpose,  and  re- 
quire so  much,  that  the  task  of  uniting  them  is 
one  unvarying  phase  of  labour.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  effected  our  purpose  in  part,  and  from 
the  advanced  position  we  have  gained,  we  pro- 
ceed to  lay  down  plans  for  farther  progress. 

We  think  we  see  our  way  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  great  ends  by  steady  and  safe 
experiments.  What  is  wanted  in  a Builders’ 
Drawing  School  of  the  present  day,  is  a pro- 
vision for  a full  course  of  tuition  in  the  con- 
structive, decorative,  and  a third  department, 
which  we  may  call  that  of  general  design  : the 
first  and  second  pertain  to  the  workshop,  but 
the  first  more  than  the  second  ; the  second 
being  in  fact  allied  equally  to  the  first  and 
third  departments. 

The  general  workman  requires  tobe  initiated, 
and  as  far  as  possible  well  grounded  in  the 
art  and  science  of  construction,  the  decorator 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  con- 
struction theoretically,  if  not  practically,  and 
it  will  be  all  the  better  for  him  if  he  know  it 
practically ; the  general  designer,  who  is  in- 
deed the  architect,  should  be  well  grounded  in 
a knowledge  of  the  two  preceding,  and  since  no 
building,  with  any  pretensions  to  fitness,  can 
be  reared  without  the  union  of  all  the  three 
agents,  the  constructor,  the  decorator,  and  the 
designer,  so  no  school  of  building  art  can  be 
complete  without  the  supervision  and  union 
of  these  three, — and  it  has  been  our  anxious 
desire  to  see  the  way  to  such  a union. 

In  the  first  place  we  tried  to  turn  to  this 
account  the  Institution  so  lately  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  Government,  known  as  the 
Somerset  House  School  of  Design.  We 
saw  thousands  of  pounds  of  the  public  money 
voted  for  the  purpose  implied  in  the  title  of 
the  Institution,  and  knowing  as  we  do  that  no 
efficient  progress  can  be  made  in  such  purpose 
without  reference  to  constructive  science,  that, 
in  fact,  without  a basis  of  practical  working, 
the  whole  affair  must  be  a bauble  and  a play- 


thing, filling  men’s  heads  with  fancies  and 
vagaries,  and  overspreading  the  land  with  the 
superficialities  of  art ; — knowing  this,  we  pro- 
posed that  the  basis,  a Builders’  School  of 
Design,  should  be  annexed  to  it ; but  the  en- 
couragement we  met  with  was  very  small, 
was,  in  fact,  any  thing  but  encouragement  from 
the  right  quarter.  We  have  no  right  to  dis- 
pute the  judgment  of  the  presiding  parties 
over  that  institution  ; they  may  be,  and  sitting 
many  of  them  together,  in  all  likelihood  are, 
far  more  competent  to  decide  correctly  on 
such  a matter  than  ourselves;  we  therefore 
bow  to  their  decision. 

It  would  be  hard,  however,  if,  after  the  re- 
jection of  this  our  proposition,  whether  from 
the  motive  that  they  prefer  such  matters  to 
originate  with  themselves,  or  a still  less  worthy  1 
motive  which  their  twofold  influence  of  per- 
sonal station  and  public  money  and  authority 
may  give  them,  they  should,  upon  our  having 
started  and  brought  into  existence  the  practi- 
cal institution  we  contemplate  in  obedience  to 
the  call  of  our  craft,  it  would  be  hard,  we  say, 
that  they  should  step  in  and  adopt  a plan  which 
their  present  rejection  drives  us  to  consider, 
and  lay  down  the  means  of  accomplishing. 
But  we  must  proceed  regardless  of  this  fear. 
Martyrs  there  must  be  in  every  cause,  and  if 
we  should  be  added  to  the  number,  so  that  a 
public  good  is  effected,  based  upon  a large 
amount  of  private  happiness,  we  care  little. 

What  adds  to  our  determination  is  this. 
We  find  that  the  Somerset  House  School  of 
Design  stands  very  much  in  the  position  of  the 
dog  in  the  fable — not  willingly  or  wittingly 
we  are  inclined  to  grant — but  it  is  not  eating 
the  hay  itself,  nor  does  it  allow  others  to  eat 
it.  It  is  injuring  every  private  drawing  esta- 
blishment in  the  metropolis,  and  yet  not  sup- 
plying that  which  those  establishments  did  or 
can  supply — the  forced  cheap  system;  the 
“ protection  system  ” which  it  proceeds  upon 
gives  it  an  advantage  which  may  bo  and  we 
fear  is  abused.  It  is  not  alone  facility  and  gifts 
to  the  learner  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  dispense  ; 
but  we  contend  it  should  do  so  by  the  teacher, 
instead  of  which  it  h inflicting  injury  on  the 
latter,  and  not  giving  substantial  good  to  the 
former. 

No  one  will  deny  that  something  was  wanted, 
no  one  denies  that  a builders’  drawing  school 
is  wanted,  a general  school,  and  extension  in 
numbers  and  usefulness  of  the  smaller  ones ; 
but  need  we  on  this  account  lay  down  such  a 
plan  as  will  work  ruin  to  those  already  esta- 
blished ? By  no  means.  If  common  funds  are 
to  be  raised  and  applied,  let  them  be  for  a com- 
mon good,  and,  above  all  things,  let  those  who 
have  their  interests  locked  up  in,  and  depen- 
dent on  a system  or  state  of  things  previously 
established,  be  first  considered  in  any  change 
that  maybe  likely  to  affect  their  interest. 

In  saying  thus  much,  we  have  particular  allu- 
sion to  make  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Grayson, 
the  conductor  of  an  old-established  and  well- 
reputed  builders’  drawing  school,  in  Banner- 
street,  Finsbury  ; we  select  his  particular  case 
to  elucidate  others.  Mr.  Grayson  conducts  an 
establishment  which  was  founded  by  his  late 
father  nearly  sixty  years  back.  The  elder 
Mr.  Grayson,  with  this  gentleman  and  his 
brother,  have  had  to  do  with  the  training  of 
many  of  our  principal  builders  and  architects  ; 
the  establishment  has  grown  time-honoured 
and  respectable ; the  selection  of  models, 
drawings,  &c.,  is  first-rate,  and  altogether,  if 
we  were  to  look  about  for  a gentleman  to 
rely  upon  in  the  extension  of  a scheme  of 
builders’  schools,  we  should  say  that  Mr. 
Grayson  and  Mr.  Grayson’s  interest,  with  others 


in  like  manner  situated,  demand  tobe  firstcon- 
sulted. 

A new  appointment  in  prejudice  to  his  and 
their  interests  would  be  unjust,  unless  the  re- 
quired good  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
such  new  appointment ; and  we  say  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  Somerset  House  School 
had  embraced  a practical  plan  like  a builders’ 
drawing  school,  with  such  a gentleman  as  Mr. 
Grayson  invited  and  appointed  to  superintend 
in  his  department,  and  properly  compensated. 
His  former  meritorious  labours  and  every 
circumstance  demand  this  species  of  delicate 
and  just  consideration. 

Well,  this  has  not  been  done  ; but  how  are 
we  to  proceed  ? We  are  anxious  to  do  so  in 
every  way  that  may  avoid  that  of  which  we 
have  to  complain.  The  builders  want  no  unfair 
sacrifices  from  any  body ; they  look  to  their 
own  proper  pay,  and  cannot  withhold  it  from 
another.  A good  school  can  be  formed  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  remunerate  Mr.  Grayson, 
or  any  other  gentleman  best  entitled  to  super- 
intend it.  The  models  and  collections  can  be 
availed  of  and  properly  paid  for;  and  it  is  upon 
this  principle  we  would  proceed,  if  the  working 
builders  will  support  us  in  our  proposition. 

We  cannot  occupy  more  time  in  the  laving 
out  our  plan  for  the  present,  farther  than  to 
say,  that  we  think  a most  favourable  opportunity 
is  before  us  all  if  we  now  embrace  it.  In  de- 
coration, Mr.  Lewis,  whose  excellent  letters  we 
have  had  in  3 iie  Builder,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Barker,  appears  willing  to  take  the 
lead;  and  we  know  where  we  can  refer  to  for 
the  chief  architectural  direction  : what  more 
then  is  wanted?  Let  the  builders  comeforward. 
prepared  to  support  their  leaders,  and  they 
will  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  erecting 
their  own  house,  and  possessing  their  own 
ivell-earned  patrimony. 


THE  PATENT  STUCCO  PAINT  CEMENT, 
AND  PATENT  STUCCO  PAINT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — In  the  notice  given  in  your  last  num- 
ber (page  3:23),  of  the  “ Patent  Stucco  Paint 
Cement  and  Patent  Stucco  Paint  ” manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Johns  & Co.,  of  Plymouth, 
you  have  inadvertently  stated  them  to ‘be  one 
and  the  same  material,  and  have  led  your 
readers  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  used  either 
as  a paint  or  a cement,  according  as  it  is  em- 
ployed by  the  painter  or  the  plasterer. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  this  misapprehen- 
sion on  your  part,  for  the  facts  of  the  materials 
being  both  embodied  in  one  patent,  the  simi- 
larity of  their  appearance,  and  there  being 
only  a trifling  difference  in  the  titles  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  patentees,  have  led  to  much 
doubt  and  confusion,  and  have  caused  us  con- 
siderable trouble  in  explanation;  and  there 
can  he  no  doubt  but  that  the  further  propaga- 
tion of  the  error  through  the  medium  of  a jour- 
nal circulating  so  extensively  as  yours  does 
among  all  parties  connected  with  or  interested 
in  building  matters,  will  be  of  some  disservice 
to  us  unless  counteracted  by  an  explanation 
through  the  same  channel;  and  we  therefore 
crave  the  indulgence  of  being  allowed  space 
in  your  columns  to  give  a succinct  account  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  two  materials. 
We  shall  commence  with — 

the  stucoo  paint  cement. 

This  is  the  plasterer’s  article  exelusivelv, 
and  is  sold  in  a fluid  stale  or  of  the  consistence 
of  paint  (hence  its  name).  This  paint  cement 
or  fluid  stone,  when  mixed  with  sand  in  the 
proportion  of  from  2\  to  3 parts  of  sand  to  1 
part  of  the  fluid,  forms  a stucco  of  a most 
extraordinary  kind,  of  which  the  followin'--  are 
the  leading  characteristics  : — 

1st.  It  will  adhere  with  a tenacity  (hitherto 
unknown)  to  any  surface  whatever,  whether  of 
brick,  tile,  slate,  wood,  iron  and  all  the  metals, 
and  even  to  glass. 

2nd.  It  will  form  a perfect  casing  of  stone 
to  any  building  that  is  covered  with  it,  by 
which  the  walls  will  be  materially  strengthened, 
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and  such  is  its  waterproof  quality,  that  all 
wet  or  damp  will  be  effectually  excluded. 

3rd.  It  is  of  a most  elegant  appearance, 
resembling  the  finest  dressed  stone,  and  any 
tint  may  be  imparted  to  it  by  the  colour  of  the 
sand  selected  for  mixture  with  it;  it  may  thus 
be  made  to  imitate  Granite,  Portland,  Bath,  or 
Yorkshire  stone,  and  that  so  closely  that  the 
most  experienced  mason  could  with  difficulty 
detect  it. 

4th.  It  is  not  subject  to  discolouration,  it 
never  turns  green,  it  is  never  known  to  crack 
or  blister,  the  hardest  frost  has  no  effect  upon 
it,  it  stands  in  no  need  of  paint ; but  should  at 
any  time  paint  be  applied  to  it,  such  is  its 
non-absorbent  property  that  one  coat  will  bear 
out  and  finish. 

5tb.  For  repairing  damaged  stone  and 
fractures,  cracks,  or  perished  portions  in  Ro- 
man cement,  or  any  description  of  stucco  or 
plaster,  preparatory  to  painting,  it  is  invaluable, 
for  the  places  so  repaired  may  be  painted  over 
immediately  without  the  slightest  chance  of 
any  stain  afterwards  appearing;  and  internal 
walls  covered  with  this  cement  may  be  painted 
upon,  or  the  most  costly  flock-paper  hung  upon 
them  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  plasterer 
.has  finished. 

4Jth.  The  unexampled  success  which,  with- 
out any  one  exception,  has  attended  the  appli- 
cation of  this  cement  in  the  most  exposed 
parts  of  the  sea  coast,  warrants  the  assertion 
that  it  is  the  only  cement  yet  discovered  which 
may  he  employed  with  confidence  in  marine 
situations,  experience  having  proved  that  the 
worst  weather  that  can  assail  it  tends  only  to 
harden  and  improve  it. 

7th.  As  an  article  of  export,  one  most  deci- 
ded advantage  that  this  cement  possesses  is, 
that  there  is  no  perishable  property  in  it  which 
requires  it  to  be  used  immediately,  or  soon  after 
it  is  made.  It,  in  fact,  improves  by  age  ; it 
may,  therefore,  be  exported  to  any  part  of  the 
globe,  to  the  hottest  or  the  coldest  climate, 
and  the  contents  of  a cask  will  be  found  as 
sound  and  as  serviceable  for  building  purposes 
five  years  after  its  arrival  as  on  the  day  of  its 
shipment. 

8th.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  this  mate- 
rial, the  application  of  it  is  computed  by  the 
most  careful  calculations  to  be  half  the  price 
of  mastic,  and  will  not  exceed  the  average  cost 
of  Roman  cement ; but  when  its  great  advan- 
tages of  permanency  andits  highly  ornamental 
character  are  considered,  it  is  infinitely  cheaper 
than  any  cement  ever  introduced. 

We  come  now  to  Messrs.  Johns  and  Co.’s 
other  invention, 

“ THE  PATENT  STUCCO  PAINT.” 

This  material  embraces  all  the  prominent 
advantages  of  the  cement,  with  which  patent 
it  is  incorporated  ; but  it  is  so  prepared  as  to 
form  essentially  an  oil  paint  peculiarly  adapted 
for  painting  over  stucco  or  plaster  surfaces. 
It  is  intended  as  a substitute  for  white  lead, 
which  is  expensive ; and  for  the  common 
colouring-washes,  which,  although  cheaper, 
have  no  durability. 

This  paint,  from  its  composition,  has  a pecu- 
liar affinity  for  cement  and  stucco,  and  being 
of  a highly  water-proof  character,  is  greatly 
preservative  of  any  walls  on  which  it  may  be 
applied.  It  requires  only  thinning  with  linseed 
oil  for  the  brush,  and  without  any  addition  of 
turpentine  or  driers.  It  is  more  durable  than 
white  lead,  and  in  its  application  is  about  half 
the  cost  of  that  material.  Any  painter  may 
use  it.  Its  colour  is  that  of  pure  stone,  and 
has  a most  pleasing  effect.  Like  its  twin  ma- 
terial, the  cement,  this  paint  has  the  decided 
advantage  over  every  other  in  marine  situa- 
tions, and,  as  an  interior  paint  for  large  public 
buildings,  churches,  hospitals,  barracks,  public 
schools,  prisons,  union  workhouses,  manufac- 
tories, railway  stations,  public  markets,  &c. 
&c.,  it  will  be  found  a most  economical  appli- 
cation, it  being  of  an  exceedingly  clean  and 
wholesome  character,  and  particularly  adapted 
for  all  wards,  lobbies,  and  dormitories,  as  a 
dis-infecting  agent,  and  utterly  destructive 
of  the  encroach  of  vermin,  and  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  brick,  iron,  and  wood  work, 
and  in  any  climate  will  remain  good  for 
years. 

We  have  thus  Sir,  endeavoured,  to  give  a plain 
account  of  these  two  materials,  and  in  so 
doing  we  have  carefully  avoided  saying  one 
word  of  their  qualifications  and  value  to  the 


architect  and  builder,  which  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  doing,  by  the  mass  of  evidence  now 
before  us  from  practical  men  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  who  have  made  trial  of  one  or 
both  of  them,  and  have  forwarded  us,  unsoli- 
cited, their  unqualified  approbation  of  their 
merits. 

We  apologize  for  occupying  so  much  space 
in  your  valuable  journal,  at  the  same  time  we 
think  you  could  hardly  impart  to  your  readers 
intelligence  that  may,  in  the  end,  prove  more 
useful  to  them  than  the  above. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servants, 
Mann  & Co., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Patentees. 

5,  Maiden-lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside, 
London,  15th  August,  1843. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — In  your  valuable  Journal  of  the  15th  ult., 

I perceive  a communication  from  a correspondent 
signed  “ 4>tX.£vrpox'.” 

The  subject  is  one  of  vast  importance,  particularly 
to  the  architect  and  builder,  viz.  the  effectual  pro- 
tection of  buildings  and  property  from  the  effects  of 
discharges  of  atmospheric  electricity. 

Your  correspondent  wishes  to  “convince”  us  of  the 
“utility”  of  the  “ lightning  rod ;”  it  should  be 
known  that  it  is  admitted  by  those  professing  ac- 
quaintance with  the  science  of  electricity  that  a con- 
ductor of  the  proper  dimensions,  altitude,  metal, 
&c.,  with  due  regard  to  situation,  termination,  and 
fixing,  will  protect  not  only  the  building  to  which 
it  is  fixed,  but  also  those  within  a circle  or  hori- 
zontal distance  of  which  the  length  of  the  conductor 
is  the  radius. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  general  unprotected  state 
of  “ our  village  churches  ” from  lightning,  and  the 
danger  they  are  exposed  to  from  this,  the  most  for- 
midable element  of  nature,  he  makes  no  “ venture  ” 
or  “ assertion  ” when  he  says  “ that  9-10ths  of  our 
village  churches  are  left  without  any  safeguard  from 
its  fury.”  In  fact,  from  personal  observation,  I am 
satisfied  that  the  average  number  protected  by  proper 
conductors  is  as  low,  or  lower,  than  1 in  30 ; and 
in  a number  of  churches  but  recently  erected,  there 
is  neither  any  arrangement  for  their  protection 
against  a storm  of  this  description,  nor  has  it 
entered  the  mind  (I  should  conceive)  or  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  party  to  whom  the  construc- 
tion of  the  edifice  has  been  committed.  On  the 
contrary,  in  some  cases  I could  narrate,  so  little 
regard  has  been  paid  to  what  the  probable  effects  of 
a disoharge  of  the  electric  element  upon  it  would 
be,  that  the  metal,  clamps,  strings,  &c.,  together 
with  the  vane,  rod,  or  spindle,  and  other 
metal  work  (often  unnecessarily  and  injudiciously 
applied),  form  facilities  for  the  most  destructive  ex- 
plosions. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  subject  of  remark  that  archi- 
tects, with  but  solitary  exceptions,  are  wholly  (or 
nearly  so)  unacquainted  with  the  science  of  elec- 
tricity, the  facts  connected  with  or  laws  that  govern 
it ; and  until  some  catastrophe  occur  of  a more 
serious  nature  and  greater  extent  than  those  which 
have  recently  happened  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  little  or  no  attention 
will  be  paid  to  it  by  them. 

Butturningto  theletter  of“  Philektron” — itshould 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  use  of  a metallic  con- 
ductor is  not  to  attract  the  electric  fluid,  nor  will  it 
do  so,  though  it  is  true  that  electricity  has  a greater 
affinity  for  metals  than  other  ordinary  bodies  in  that 
respect ; but  it  is  well  understood  (though  I admit 
there  is  a popular  notion  that  the  contrary  is  the 
case)  that  an  electric  cloud,  unless  indeed  hovering 
over  or  passing  immediately  in  the  vicinity,  is  but 
little  affected  by  even  a metallic  body  until  it  come 
almost  in  contact. 

Allow  me  to  remark,  as  regards  the  best  material, 
form,  proportions,  &c.,  for  lightning  conductors, 
that : — 

1st.  The  metal  now  generally  employed  is  copper, 
as  it  possesses  several  advantages  over  iron,  amongst 
which  are,  that  of  its  being  a better  conductor, 
possessing  about  five  times  the  conducting  power, 
and  not  being  oxidized  to  any  extent  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  first  admits  of  a conductor  of  a decreased 
size  or  diameter  being  used,  and  the  second,  that  of 
its  being  but  little  affected  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere upon  its  being  necessary  at  any  time  to 
take  it  down,  is  worth  three-fifths  of  its  original 
value. 

2nd.  The  form  of  a conductor  for  buildings  may 
be  that  of  the  round  rod,  or  any  other  that  can  ex- 
pose a greater  extent  of  surface  in  the  same  dimen- 
sion without  a sacrifice  of  strength  or  durability. 

3rd.  As  to  the  size,  if  a copper  rod  be  used,  it 
should  be  | of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; the  upper  extre- 
mity should  stand  some  feet  above  the  building  and 
project  freely  into  the  air;  it  should  terminate  by  ex- 


posing three  or  more  arms,  or  branches,  each  ter- 
minating upwards  in  the  form  of  a leaf,  the  thinner 
edges  of  which  to  be  tinned  or  gilt,  the  latter  pre- 
ferable ; the  conductor  to  be  carried  in  as  direct  a 
line  as  possible  to  the  ground,  should  be  fastened 
close  to  the  wall  with  copper  staples,  and  terminate 
at  its  lower  end  a few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  it  having  two  branches  projecting  from  it 
horizontally  and  carried  in  any  convenient  direction 
away  from  the  building ; where  there  is  a drain  or 
pool  of  water  immediately  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  much 
better  to  connect  it  therewith. 

If  the  building  be  a church  having  a metal  vane, 
the  conductor  should  commence  at,  and  be  attached 
to  the  collar  of  the  spindle  below  the  socket  and 
continued  down,  taking  into  connection  as  much  of 
the  metal  work  as  possible  ; the  methods  of  attach- 
ing it  therewith  entirely  depend  on  circumstances. 

But  here,  Mr.  Editor,  I must  terminate  for  the 
present,  having  already  absorbed  too  much  of 
your  valuable  space.  In  conclusion,  I shall  be  glad 
if  these  remarks  at  all  tend  to  produce  the  desired 
effect : at  the  same  time  let  it  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  my  observation  on  and  reference  to  the 
letter  of  your  correspondent  “Philektron”  emanate 
but  with  a view  of  preventing  a misconception  of 
facts.  I am,  yours  respectfully, 

Regent-street,  Aug.  8,  1843.  M.  A. 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — The  article  in  your  last  publication  re- 
specting these  societies  having  reference  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  “ London  and  Westminster  Provi- 
dent Association  and  Savings’  Fund,”  merits  the 
acknowledgment  of  every  admirer  and  well-wisher 
of  that  excellent  association. 

As  I am  well  aware  that  the  workings  of  these 
societies  are  complicated,  and  are  at  present  the 
theme  of  conversation  and  inquiry  among  the 
readers  of  your  valuable  publication,  I beg  leave  to 
trespass  on  your  kindness  in  requesting  the  favour 
of  your  inserting  the  following  short  explanation  of 
its  object  and  operation,  especially  as  in  one  respect 
you  are  slightly  inaccurate  in  your  statement  re- 
garding it,  and  am  confident  that  you  will  furnish 
your  readers,  who  are  anxious  for  information,  a 
further  detailed  account  of  them. 

The  members  of  that  association  contribute  out 
of  their  savings  a small  monthly  payment,  which, 
as  it  accumulates,  is  lent  out  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  house  property,  geuerllay  producing  about 
10/.  per  cent.,  which  the  borrower  liquidates  by 
instalments,  with  about  4/.  per  cent,  interest,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  society  in  about  ten  years, 
the  property  will  become  gradually  freed  from  all 
the  charge  upon  it  at  the  least  possible  expense  and 
inconvenience  to  the  borrower,  as  by  the  favourable 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  it 
is  established,  the  necessity  of  reconveyance  and 
stamps  thereon  has  been  abolished.  The  Act  does 
not  limit  the  society  to  ten  years,  but  its  termina- 
tion takes  place  when  the  association  can  pay  120/. 
per  share  to  those  members  who  have  not  previously 
bad  their  shares  advanced  to  them  ; but  in  order  to 
protect  those  members  who  have  done  so  from  loss 
by  reason  of  a protracted  duration  of  the  association, 
in  consequence  of  too  great  a portion  of  the  non- 
borrowing members,  an  event  very  improbable,  the 
rules  provide  that  if  it  shall  happen  that  there  are 
not  borrowers  for  the  accumulated  capital  at  such  a 
bonus  as  the  directors  may  think  reasonable,  it 
shall  be  ballotted  for  by  those  members  who  have 
not  had  their  shares  previously  advanced.  There 
will  be  no  danger  of  the  association  being  incum- 
bered at  its  close  with  unpaid  mortgages,  as  they 
will  be  returned  to  them  in  satisfaction  of  their 
shares. 

To  illustrate  more  clearly  the  beneficial  working, 
suppose  a member  to  occupy  a house  at  a rental  of 
30/.  a year,  the  purchase-money  of  which  is  300/. ; 
it  is  calculated  that  he  will  have  to  pay  42/.  a year 
to  the  association,  being  12/.  a year  more  than  he 
would  have  to  pay  his  landlord,  and  he  has  thus,  by 
prudent  and  judicious  economy,  became  possessed 
of  his  house  at  the  cost  of  120/.  (only  three  years’ 
rent  or  purchase),  which  had  it  not  been  for  such  an 
association,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  without  encroaching  upon  his  trade 
capital,  or,  not  having  made  the  purchase,  he  would 
in  thirteen  years  have  paid  his  landlord  the  value 
of  the  house,  without  becoming  the  owner. 

Surely,  an  association  calculated  to  do  so  much 
good  to  the  industrious  tradesman  is  well  entitled 
to  the  encouragement  and  support  of  all  classes  of 
the  community. 

A Member. 


There  are,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cow- 
lyne,  a land  surveyor,  before  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton’s 
Emigration  Committee,  fifteen  millions  of  profitably 
cultivatable  acres  of  waste  land  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland. 
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ALL  SAINTS,  LEAMINGTON. 

We  were  in  error  in  our  last  number  in  fix- 
ing the  time  for  laying  the  foundation  stone  on 
the  12th  of  the  present  month,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  a gentleman  of  Leamington  for  cor- 
recting us:  it  appears  it  is  for  the  12th  of  the 
next  month.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we 
may  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  we  have  re- 
ceived a coloured  lithographic  view  of  that 
church,  shewn  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  complete  it,  according  to  the  design 
of  Mr.  Jackson  of  Leamington,  as  stated  in 
the  paragraph  inserted  in  number  25. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  naturally  anxious  for  his  due 
share  of  credit  in  the  production  of  this  design, 
and  he  forwards  us  an  extract  from  the  Eccle- 
siologist,  which,  if  we  had  space,  we  would 
gladly  reprint  in  our  columns.  The  tenor  of  it 
is  in  accordance  with  our  own  opinions,  and  it 
is  encomiastic;  and  sorry  we  are  that  any- 
thing should  have  occurred  (we  know  not 
what)  to  disappoint  the  hopes  expressed  in  the 
concluding  paragraph,  which  we  transcribe. 

“ In  congratulating  Mr.  Jackson  upon  his  suc- 
cessful design,  we  are  glad  to  express  our  confidence 
that  he  will  be  permitted  to  carry  out  his  plans  to 
the  full  extent,  without  limitation  of  funds,  or  the 
interference  of  unqualified  committees.” 

Mr.  Jackson’s  own  words  are — 

“ Having  devoted  many  an  anxious  hour  to  the 
study  of  this  subject,  I beg  to  state  that,  admitting 
to  the  full  extent  the  capability  of  Mr.  Mitchell  in 
carrying  out  the  designs  placed  before  him  ‘ in 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  formularies  of  the 
Camden  Society  (which,  by  the  way,  is  rather  an 
ambiguous  phraseology),’  I cannot  consent  to  be 
deprived  of  whatever  merit  may  be  supposed  to  be 
attached  to  the  design  for  the  re-edification  of  this 
church.” 

Limitation  of  funds,  we  believe,  there  is 
none  ; nor  a committee  qualified  or  unqualified. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say  where  the  wrong 
is,  but,  in  our  humble  opinion,  there  is  a great 
deal  too  much  attention  paid  to  “ formularies  of 
design,”  and  too  little  to  principles  of  right 
and  justice.  Could  we  see  all  the  blots  and 
stains,  the  worse  than  “churchwardens’  white- 
wash ” — the  bt.ackwash  of  unjust  committees, 
or  other  directors— the  lines  of  ugliness  play- 
ing hideously  in  the  otherwise  fair  forms  of 
the  styles  we  imitate ; flaws  in  probity,  not- 
withstanding the  boasted  soundness  of  mate- 
rials, — many  of  our  fairest  structures  would 
be  at  best  but  “whitened  sepulchres.”  We 
might  wish  to  know  what  considerate  judg- 
ment, what  righteous  verdict,  had  disturbed  the 
usual  order  of  things  as  far  as  regards  the  ar- 
chitect of  All  Saints,  Leamington,  but  we 
shall  hear  much  more  of  wrathful  remonstrance 
as  to  where  a font  should  stand,  or  of  its  dese- 
cration to  unworthy  uses,  than  where  an  archi- 
tect should  stand,  or  of  the  violation  by  unjust 
hands  of  his  genius.  Give  us  justice  to 
“ God’s  image  ” first,  and  then  to  carved 
stone  and  the  inferior  vessels. 


Erection  of  Catacombs  in  connection 
with  St.  George's  Chapei.  at  Windsor.— 
In  consequence  of  the  extremely  small,  inconve- 
nient, and  crowded  state  of  that  portion  of  conse- 
crated ground  attached  to  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St. 
George,  which  is  appropriated  for  the  interment  of 
the  dead,  the  dean  and  canons  have,  for  a long  time 
past,  contemplated  the  erection  of  catacombs,  and 
have  only  waited  to  carry  those  intentions  into 
effect  until  a favourable  opportunity  and  site  offered 
themselves.  A short  time  since  three  houses, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  great  western  entrance  to  the 
chapel,  were  pulled  down ; and  a good  opening 
having  thus  been  obtained,  the  authorities  of  the 
chapel  immediately  determined  to  have  extensive 
vaults  excavated  on  the  open  space  of  ground  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  chapel,  and  extending  to 
within  a few  feet  of  the  west  door  leading  into  the 
nave.  The  catacombs,  which  are  nearly  completed, 
will  contain  between  200  and  300  coffins,  and  con- 
sist of  18  recesses  (nine  on  each  side  of  an  arched 
passage,  up  the  centre,  sixty-four  feet  long,  seven 
feet  high,  and  six  feet  wide),  each  of  which  will 
contain  from  ten  to  twelve  coffins.  Each  catacomb 
is  eight  feet  in  length,  and  between  six  and  seven 
feet  wide,  so  as  to  contain  the  several  coffins  when 
laid  side  by  side.  When  these  eighteen  recesses 
are  filled,  it  is  computed  that  the  arched  passage, 
along  the  centre  of  the  vaults,  will  be  capable  of 
receiving  from  sixty  to  seventy  additional  coffins. 
These  extensive  catacombs,  which  are  bricked 
throughout,  and  arched  over  with  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  thickly  covered  with  compost  and  cement, 
to  render  them  impervious  to  the  wet,  have  been 
excellently  executed  by  Mr.  Ingleton,  of  Eton,  the 
builder  to  the  dean  and  canons. 


&tutont’0  aroiunun 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — Enclosed  I send  you  a sketch  of  Llan- 
badarn  Church,  near  Aberystwith,  Cardiganshire, 
built  about  the  time  Henry  the  First  lost  his  only 
son,  Prince  William,  by  shipwreck,  off  the  coast  of 
France,  dated  1117.  The  entrance  is  under  a very 
handsome  early-English  arch,  and  until  lately  it  was 
covered  with  white  lime,  but  some  lover  of  an- 
tiquity (I  was  told  from  Oxford),  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, had  it  picked  out,  and  restored  it  to  its  ori- 
ginal beauty. 

I regret  I cannot  furnish  you  with  a drawing  of 
it,  nor  with  the  beautiful  perpendicular  chancel 
window.  The  walls  are  very  thick,  and  the  lancet 


[We  have  inserted  the  above  to  gratify  our 
correspondent  whose  painstaking  has  been  as 
great  in  our  behalf  and  in  that  of  the  public 
as  that  of  more  practised  hands.  We  have 


lights  small,  as  shewn  on  plan  and  elevation.  Seeing 
your  instructive  and  interesting  work  so  rapidly  in- 
crease in  illustrations,  and  improve  in  matter  gene- 
rally, I confess  I felt  timid  in  fulfilling  my  pro- 
mise. And,  moreover,  perusing  the  letter  of  a 
Sheffield  correspondent,  in  reference  to  fag-ends, 
&c.  &c.  ; and  when  I came  to  consider  that  I had 
promised  and  let  No.  21  make  its  appearance 
and  not  performed,  I must  say  I felt  ashamed  of  my 
procrastination.  If  it  is  worth  a place,  it  is  at  your 
service,  if  not,  reject  it.  I cannot  close  my 
letter  without  first  thanking  you  for  the  many  use- 
ful articles  embodied  in  The  Builder,  and  your 
further  promise  of  useful  inventions. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  a well-wisher  to  the  work. 
Bristol,  July  2,  1843.  T.  M.  V 


another  effort  or  two  of  a similar  character, 
which  we  shall  deal  with  in  the  same  way,  and 
accompany  them  by  such  remarks  as  the  sub- 
ject appears  to  call  for,  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents and  our  readers  generally.] 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE. 

In  a recent  number  we  stated  that  a select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
now  sitting;  for  the  purpose  of  devising-  some 
plan  by  which,  with  the  sanction  of  a legisla- 
tive enactment,  that  which  is  called  the  smoke 
nuisance  may  be  suppressed.  A report  of  the 
proceedings  before  that  committee  appears  in 
the  last  number  of  an  excellent  weekly  contem- 
porary, The  Mining  Journal , from  which  we 
have  framed  the  following  account. 

Mr.  Mackinnon,  the  chairman,  opened  the 
proceedings  by  stating  the  objects  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  committee  should  be  directed, 
and  the  results  which  he  hoped  would  follow 
the  inquiry — viz.  the  enactment  of  some  le- 
gislative provision  by  which  the  reluctant 
would  be  coerced  into  ridding  the  atmosphere 
of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  localities 
from  the  nuisance  of  an  over-charged  atmos- 
phere, loaded  with  the  unconsumed  pro- 
ducts of  our  great  furnaces,  and  alike  destruc- 
tive of  the  health,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  of 
their  population.  The  committee  then  ex- 
amined two  members  of  its  own  body,  Mr. 
Beckett  and  Mr.  Muntz.  The  former  stated 
that  in  the  borough  of  Leeds  the  manufacturers 
had  shewn  the  greatest  readiness  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  a local  act,  which  com- 
pelled the  adoption  by  them  of  the  best  mode 
discovered  for  the  consumption  of  smoke:  the 
plans  of  several  patentees  had  been  adopted 
with  more  or  less  success,  and  the  result  was 
a considerable  improvement  in  the  atmosphere, 
effected  at  a very  trifling  expense.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  seemed  to  be  the  admission  of 
atmospheric  air  to  cause  the  ignition  of  the 
smoke  or  gases.  Mr.  Muntz  also  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  inclination  of  manufacturers  to 
abate  the  nuisance.  He  had  made  numerous 
experiments  on  all  kinds  of  furnaces,  and  all 
the  proposed  plans,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  safest  and  cheapest  principle  was 
to  have  an  excess  of  boiler  room,  and  never  to 
have  the  fire  forced  in  its  work — that  is,  raked 
up,  so  as  to  keep  the  coal  in  a quick  state  of 
combustion.  He  had  tried  all  the  plans,  and 
never  found  any  that  would  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  smoke  where  a certain  heat  was  wanted 
in  a certain  space.  He  had  never  seen  an  ex- 
periment but.  where  the  admission  of  air,  with- 
out an  increased  quantity  of  boiler  room,  has 
not  only  not  been  a saving,  but  a loss. 

Dr.  Ure  was  then  called  in,  when  theebair- 
man  said  that  the  committee  wished  to  divide 
the  subject  under  three  heads — 1st,  the  feasi- 
bility of  correcting  the  nuisance;  2nd,  the 
policy  of  compelling  parties  to  adopt  measures 
for  that  purpose  ; and,  3rd,  the  expediency  of 
legislative  compulsory  enactments.  Dr.  Ure, 
thereupon,  stated  the  general  principles  on 
which  combustion  proceeds  in  a furnace. 

“ When  coals  are  thrown  on  a grate  a large 
quantity  of  gas  is  distilled  off.  These  gases  require 
a great  deal  of  atmospheric  oxygen  to  consume 
them,  and  their  combustion  has  hitherto  been  very 
much  overlooked  in  furnaces.  Their  consumption 
has  been  trusted,  hitherto,  very  much  to  the  intro- 
duction of  air  up  through  the  bars  of  the  grate ; 
that  air ’producing  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  its 
combination  with  the  carbon  on  the  bars,  is,  never- 
theless, quite  incapable  of  burning  the  gases  that 
occupy  the  space  above  the  fuel,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  furnace.  The  attempt  to  bum  those 
gases,  by  the  air  which  passes  up  through  the  bars 
(and  which  he  shewed  was  quite  incompetent  to  the 
purpose),  has  been,  the  Doctor  observes,  ‘ the 
radical  defect  of  almost  all  furnaces  hitherto  the 
consequence  was,  that  this  gaseous  matter  gets  too 
little  oxygen,  and,  instead  of  burning  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  which  constitutes  the  gases,  the 
carbon  is  deposited  in  a pulverised  form,  constitut- 
ing smoke  and  soot,  and  a great  deal  of  it  gets  half 
burnt,  forming  what  is  well  known  under  the  name 
of  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  but  half-burnt  charcoal 
— charcoal  burnt  with  but  half  its  quantity  of 
oxygen,  constituting  carbonic  oxide.  This  goes  off 
in  an  invisible  form,  and  people  then  say  the  com- 
bustion is  complete ; in  this  way,  however,  only 
one-half  of  the  heat  is  got  out  of  the  carbon  of  the 
coals,  and  this  mixes  with  the  deposited  charcoal, 
or  fine  soot,  and  constitutes  smoke.  With  respect 
to  its  effect  on  health,  Dr.  Ure  observed,  that  it 
was  a very  important  part  of  the  subject,  as  this 
invisible  gas,  resulting  from  the  semi-combustion  of 
the  carbon,  is  the  most  noxious  of  gases,  and  more 
so  than  the  full-burnt  charcoal,  or  carbonic  acid. 
Carbonic  acid,  we  know,  when  condensed  in  water, 
forms  a very  agreeable  beverage — viz.  soda-water. 
Carbonic  acid  is  condensed  by  moisture  ; it  leaves 
the  atmosphere,  and  what  remains  forms  the  food 


of  plants.  Carbonic  oxide,  which  proceeds  from 
the  half-burnt  charcoal  of  the  coal,  and  which 
passes  from  our  chimneys  in  an  invisible  state,  is 
the  most  noxious  of  gases  in  the  atmosphere  ; two 
or  three  inhalations  of  it  are  capable  completely  of 
destroying  life.  This  is  dangerous,  as  it  may  be 
breathed,  and  may  enter  the  lungs,  but  the  full- 
burnt  charcoal  cannot  be  breathed.  The  moment 
it  gets  to  the  windpipe,  the  epiglottis  shuts,  but 
the  carbonic  oxide  is  a light  gas,  enters  the  lungs 
easily,  and  is  most  fatal.  This  gas,  of  which  so 
little  has  been  said,  as  the  production  of  combus- 
tion, is  much  more  injurious  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  health  of  towns,  than  the  gas  from  full- 
burnt  charcoal.  This  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  is 
so  injurious,  is  produced  by  those  bad  contrivances 
which  have  been  patented,  and  not  patented,  and 
which  began  with  the  celebrated  James  Watt,  who 
thought  that,  if  he  could  render  the  productions  of 
combustion  from  furnaces  invisible,  he  had  ac- 
complished the  purpose  of  burning  those  pro- 
ducts. His  contrivance  was  the  making  the 
smoke  pass  over  incandescent  fuel — that  is  to 
say,  red-hot  cinders.  He  thought,  by  that 
means,  if  he  effected  the  annihilation  of  the  smoke, 
he  had  made  a great  discovery  ; but,  the  fact  was, 
as  the  Doctor  described  it,  that  which  had  been 
completely  burnt  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  furnace, 
and  rendered  it  carbonic  acid — meeting  the  red-hot 
cinders,  dissolved  or  combined  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  their  carbon,  and  became  carbonic  oxide ; 
that,  indeed,  is  the  way  they  make  carbonic  oxide. 
Carbonic  acid,  passing  over  red-hot  fuel,  takes  up 
a second  dose  of  charcoal,  and  thus,  instead  of  con- 
sisting of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  and  one  of  charcoal 
(which  is  carbonic  acid),  it  comes  out  one  atom  of 
oxygen  and  one  of  charcoal,  which  is  carbonic  oxide. 
This,  the  Doctor  stated,  he  considered  a very  im- 
poitant  view  of  the  subject ; as,  since  the  patent  of 
Mr.  Watt,  there  had  been  an  immense  number  of 
patents  in  the  same  line  for  consuming  smoke,  nine- 
tenths  of  which  consist  of  this  leading  principle. 
Atmospherical  air,  admitted  in  a stratum  over  the 
coals,  chilled  their  combustion,  and  precipitated  the 
smoke.  In  order,  then,  to  get  qnit  of  this  smoke, 
he  kept  the  remote  end  of  the  furnace  covered  with 
red-hot  cinders,  or  coked  coal.  Thus,  the  carbonic 
acid  and  smoke,  getting  into  contact  with  those  red- 
hot  cinders,  became  carbonic  oxide,  and  went  off 
invisibly,  no  doubt,  but  then  it  polluted  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  fuel  was  only  half  burnt.  The  error 
of  Watt,  then,  was  admitting  too  much  air  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  in  too  thick  a body. 

“ The  following  portion  of  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Ure  is  highly  instructive  and  interesting  : — Q.  One 
of  the  erroneous  impressions  you  wish  to  remove  is, 
that  of  the  noxious  quality  of  the  smoke  being 
cured  by  the  annihilation  of  its  blackness  ? A. 
Just  so  ; you  convert  the  smoke  into  carbonic  oxide 
gas. — Q.  And,  therefore,  persons  suppose  that, 
because  they  remove  the  colour,  they  get  rid  of  the 
evil  ? A.  Just  so  ; but  I would  say  that  it  is  better 
to  have  a little  dust,  than  to  be  breathing  carbonic 
oxide. — Q.  Is  not  the  great  object  which  you  have 
in  view  to  prevent  smoke  ? A.  Decidedly. — Q. 
Is  it  not  the  case,  that  the  more  perfect  the  com- 
bustion, the  more  complete  the  prevention  of  smoke? 
A.  There  is  a perfect  combustion  which  prevents 
smoke,  and  there  is  an  imperfect  combustion  which 
also  prevents  smoke — I want  the  perfect  combus- 
tion.— Q.  With  regard  to  the  perfect  combustion, 
would  there  not  be,  not  only  a prevention  of  smoke, 
but  a saving  of  fuel  ? A.  That  is  so. — Q.  But, 
when  the  smoke  is  once  produced,  it  may,  in  appear- 
ance, be  consumed,  but  that  would  require  an  in- 
crease of  fuel?  A.  That  is  the  case.— Q.  The 
gases  would  not  be  destroyed,  but  only  covered  ? 
A.  Just  so. — Q.  Then  the  committee  are  to  under- 
stand, that  what  is  called  the  burning  of  the  smoke 
is  a great  error  ? A.  It  is  a great  error." 

Dr.  Ure  then  went  on  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  admitted  air  should  be  in- 
troduced, so  as  to  effect  the  required  perfect 
admixture  of  the  gas  and  the  air,  to  insure 
perfect  combustion.  lie  recommended  the 
plan  of  Mr.  C,  Wye  Williams,  and  the 
introduction  of  air  through  numerous  small 
apertures,  so  as  to  effect  a more  rapid 
mixture.  The  effect,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Ure,  was,  that  the  moment  the  orifices  were 
opened,  and  the  air  admitted  in  this  divided 
state,  if  there  had  been  volumes  of  air  the 
moment  before,  the  smoke  instantly  va- 
nished; 

We  shall  give  the  evidence  of  Professor 
Brande  and  other  scientific  persons,  as  it  shall 
be  made  known. 


The  sculptor  Schaller,  and  the  Belgian  painters 
De  Keyser,  Gallait,  and  De  Biefve,  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Arts  in 
Vienna. — The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred  on 
M.  Horace  Vernet  the  order  of  Ste.  Anne  of  the 
second  class  with  the  star,  enriched  with  diamonds. 


THE  CURVES  OF  FANCY  EQUATED. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Problem  IV. — To  describe  a compound  spiral. 
— The  spiral  in  Fig.  4 is  formed  by  problems  I.  and 
II.,  but  the  combinations  of  these  two  problems 
would  form  numerous  curves  according  to  the  posi- 
tions assumed  as  centres  are  made  to  vary  : we  shall 
therefore  leave  other  combinations  to  the  fancy  of 
the  student. 


Problem  V. — To  describe  a spiral  from  any 
number  of  equidistant  centres. — In  this  case  we 
shall  select  three  points,  1,  2,  3,  produce  them  in 
the  directions  I A,  2 C,  3 B.  With  1 as  centre 
and  any  distance  1 o,  describe  the  arc  o a;  with  2 
as  centre  and  2 a as  distance,  describe  the  arc  a b ; 
with  3 as  centre  and  distance  3 b describe  the  arc 
b c;  again,  with  centre  1 and  distance  1 c,  describe 
the 'arc  c d ; and  so  on,  may  the  spiral  o a b c d e 
f g,  & c.,  be  continued. 


which  appeared  in  No.  27. 

I am,  Mr.  Editor,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Barr. 
7> 


Let  the  given  line  be  A B,  which  is  to  be  divided 
into  two  such  parts  that  the  rectangle  shall  be  equal 
to  the  square  of  their  difference. 

With  A C,  equal  to  half  A B,  as  radius,  describe 
the  circle  A D B E ; and  draw  D C equal  to  A C 
and  perpendicular  to  A B. 

Put  F G,  twice  F C,  parallel  C D,  and  produce 
the  line  C G to  meet  the  circumference  at  H.  From 
the  point  H draw  H I parallel  to  D C,  and  in  H I 
produced  take  I N equal  to  I B. 

Take  C K equal  to  C I,  join  K and  H,  and  com- 
plete the  square  H I K L.  Draw  the  tangent 
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A M equal  to  I N,  and  M N parallel  to  A I.  An 
tlie  line  A B is  divided  at  the  point  I,  A I is  one 
part,  and  I B the  other,  K I being  their  elements. 
By  13th  P.  6th  Bk.  of  the  Elements. 

A I : I II  : : I H (I  K)  : I B (I  N) 
Therefore  A I X I N = I K3. 


Hitevatuve. 

De  l ’ Art  en  Allemagne , par  ( Of  Art  in  Ger- 
many, by)  LI ippoij yte  Fortoul. — Paris, 

1842.  JulesLabitte. 

[second  notice.] 

Our  former  paper  on  the  book  of  M. 
Fortout.  terminated  with  his  description  of 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Boniface  at  Munich,  with 
which  he  had  intermingled  some  short  and 
general  notes  on  the  Latin  Basilica.  _ The 
next  chapter,  which  is  not  too  long  for  inser- 
tion at  length,  is  devoted  to 

THE  GREEK  BASILICA. 

“ Christian  architecture  passed  with  the  govern- 
ment from  the  west  to  the  east.  The  emperors  who 
sojourned  at  Byzantium,  cultivated  it  there  at  great 
cost.  They  raised  rival  basilicas  to  those  of  Rome. 
But  the  roofage  of  these  buildings,  which  was  still 
of  wood,  as  in  the  days  when  the  centumviri  and 
the  bankers  of  Rome  vociferated  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  basilica,  often  took  fire  from  lightning, 
or  through  the  awkwardness  of  workmen  employed 
in  the  repairs.  When  means  were  sought  for  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  similar  disasters,  there 
presented  themselves  Greek  artists,  who  proposed 
to  substitute  for  this  ruinous  carpentry,  so  easily 
destroyed,  those  forms  which  had  already  been  ap- 
plied, in  smaller  proportions,  to  the  temples  and  the 
thermic  of  Rome.  They,  it  was,  who  suspended 
over  the  basilicas  those  bold  cupolas  of  which  the 
curves  have  impressed  a peculiar  character  on  the 
architecture.  Some  time  afterwards  Asia  borrowed 
of  Rome  the  lines  of  its  arch,  which,  carved  in  a 
capricious  taste,  and  adorned  with  an  efflorescence 
luxuriant  and  altogether  symbolical,  founded  a new 
order  among  the  Arabs.  But  the  cupola  was  not 
the  sole  element  which  the  Greeks  introduced  into 
Christian  architecture ; the  elevation  of  this  new 
. form  rendered  stronger  supports  necessary,  and  the 
Byzantine  architects  were  compelled  to  substitute, 
in  the  important  points  of  their  church,  massive 
pillars  for  those  columns  which  would  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  support  the  dome.  Thus  was  raised 
St.  Sophia,  the  miracle  of  Oriental  Catholicism. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Venetians,  called  to  Byzantium 
by  the  interests  of  commerce  and  by  the  Crusades, 
saw  this  Christian  mosque,  and  returning  to  their 
isles,  sought  to  reproduce  the  dazzling  image  in  the 
basilica  of  St.  Mark.  Venice,  then,  which  had  ad- 
mired the  wonders  of  the  east,  became  in  her  turn 
the  object  of  admiration  to  Italy  ; and  Padua,  that 
was  to  be  her  slave,  wishing  to  be  her  rival,  copied 
the  cupolas  of  St.  Mark,  and  built  those  of  St. 
Antony.  Thus,  step  by  step,  the  cupola  traversed 
lands  and  seas,  to  reach  even  the  gates  of  Florence  and 
ofllome,  whereBrunelleschiandMichael  Angelo  were 
destined  togive  italltheausterityof  Occidental  taste, 
by  placing  it  above  those  long  and  sombre  naves 
which  the  middle  age  had  bequeathed  to  the  revival. 

“ Louis,  King  of  Bavaria,  being  in  Sicily  with 
M.  de  Klenze,  heard  midnight  mass  at  Palermo, 
in  a church  where  the  divers  styles  of  Asiastic 
architecture  are  all  mingled,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
■ Saracens.  The  prince  (for  such  he  then  was)  was 
greatly  struck  by  these  unusual  forms,  the  effect  of 
i which  was  augmented  by  the  light  of  the  tapers  and 
the  countless  reflections  from  the  gilding.  When 
he  became  master,  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had 
< constructed  in  his  own  palace  an  Oriental  church, 

, which  is  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Court,  or  All 
[ Saints  Chapel.  M.  de  Klenze,  who  was  commis- 
i sioned  to  erect  this  edifice,  drew  inspiration  from 
i the  very  types  of  Byzantine  art,  and  I have  some 
i reason  to  believe  that  he  intended  specially  to  imitate 
I the  basilica  of  St.  Mark,  which  is,  among  the  nations 
of  Christendom,  the  most  perfect  model  of  its  kind. 

“ Take,  then,  from  St.  Mark  its  transverse  nave, 
i substitute  a semi-cupola  for  the  full  cupola  of  the 
1 choir,  diminish  all  the  proportions  in  an  analogous 
measure,  suppress  the  external  developments  of  the 
i cupolas  and  the  portal,  replace  the  mosaics  bypaint- 
ling,  the  marble  by  stucco,  and  you  will  have  an 
lidea  of  the  plan  which  M.  de  Klenze  has  executed. 
iBut  to  judge  of  the  impression  which  his  chapel 
iproduces,  it  should  be  visited,  as  by  me  it  was, 
^every  day  and  at  every  hour ; the  sun  should  be 
seen  gliding  from  windows  hidden  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  tribunes,  and  completely  invisible  to 
ithe  spectator,  who  feels  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
light  comes  from  the  sparkling  surface  of  the  walls, 
l The  pictures  which  M.  Hess  has  traced  on  the  innu- 
I imerable  vaultings  of  the  cupolas  and  arches  should 
i ebe  seen  quickening  into  life  under  the  rays  of  this 
| Extraordinary  effulgence,  and  shining  in  the  midst 
fof  the  gold  and  the  legends  that  surround  them. 
I in  raising  this  church,  M.  de  Klenze  has  derogated 


from  his  habitual  style,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  loves 
forms  more  general  and  more  severe.  He  has, 
however,  a particular  predilection  for  it,  and  that  I 
can  well  understand  ; he  has  already  heard  midnight 
mass  in  his  Oriental  chapel ; all  modest  as  he  is,  he 
could  not  help  finding  that  under  such  circumstances 
his  chef  d' oeuvre  was  admirable. 

The  next  era  in  the  succession  of  time,  in 
the  history  of  art  and  civilization,  is  known  as 
the  middle  ages.  Our  author,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  theme,  distinguishes  between  the 
Italian  and  the  Teutonic  middle  age.  He 
begins  with  the  former,  and  at  the  risk  of 
being  compelled  to  enlarge  the  space  which 
we  had  allotted  to  the  notice  of  M.  Fortoul’s 
work,  we  give  entire  the  chapter  devoted  to 

THE  ITALIAN  MIDDLE  AGE. 

M.  Frederick  Gartner,  who  was  born  at  Coblentz 
in  1792,  and  at  this  day  is  professor  of  architecture 
in  the  Academy  of  Munich,  has  the  special  mission 
to  raise,  in  the  Louis-street,  monuments  in  imita- 
tion of  those  that  were  erected  in  Italy  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  that  place,  then,  and  on  that 
model,  he  has  constructed  the  church  of  St.  Louis. 
The  influence  of  Oriental  architecture  is  felt  only  in 
the  internal  cupolas  of  this  edifice,  and  they  are  so 
much  depressed,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name. 
The  square  and  massive  pillars  that  sustain  the 
vaults  into  which  they  merge,  form  chapels  only, 
in  the  place  where  the  Romans  pierced  their  small 
naves,  and  the  Byzantines  their  low  aisles.  For 
the  rest,  the  two  lateral  chapels,  neighbours  to  the 
choir,  project  externally,  and  give  to  the  building 
the  form  of  a Latin  cross.  The  portal  is  com- 
posed of  three  stones ; a portico  adorned  with 
slender  columns  fronts  the  entrance ; large  niches, 
for  which  M.  Schwantaler  has  carved  statues,  sur- 
mount the  porch ; a carved  rose  blooms  on  the 
highest  part,  under  the  ridges  of  the  gable.  Two 
twin  steeples  flank  each  side  of  the  fa9ade,  and  raise 
their  pyramidal  points  high  above  the  acute-angled 
roof,  which  is  covered  with  a carpeting  of  enamelled 
tiles. 

‘ ‘ Assuredly  it  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce 
more  faithfully  the  churches  that  were  raised  in 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages,  not  the  large  churches 
such  as  Buschetto,  Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  and  Gambodia 
built,  awaiting  the  advent  of  Brunelleschi  and  Bra- 
mante,  but  the  little  churches  that  are  to  be  found 
in  inferior  cities,  and  which,  though  blind  and  pell- 
mell  collections  of  all  the  forms  and  all  the  rub- 
bish at  hand,  composed  nevertheless,  thanks  to  the 
national  taste  of  the  country,  if  not  pure  works,  at 
least  monuments  full  of  fancy  and  grace.  You, 
my  friends,  must  have  often  met  such  in  your  tra- 
vels. The  columns  of  the  portal  were  taken  from 
some  ancient  temple  ; the  jambs  of  the  niches  from 
some  Roman  palace ; the  triangular  cutting  of  the 
roof  recalled  the  carpentry  of  the  ancient  basilicas  ; 
the  Byzantine  forms  still  prevailed  in  the  pillars  and 
the  vaults  ; and  German  taste,  too,  shewed  itself  in 
the  design  of  the  carved  rose  and  the  leafage  that 
ran  beneath  the  cornices.  Doubtless,  on  beholding 
this  curious  and  gross  assemblage  at  the  spot  where 
the  necessities  of  a barbarous  age  formed  it,  you 
have  felt  a sensation  that  was  not  disagreeable,  and 
to  which  were  associated  recollections  of  all  the 
great  things  of  which  it  was  composed.  But,  in 
this  our  age,  when  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  in  their 
purity  the  principal  forms  of  human  genius,  the 
reconstruction  of  an  amalgam  which  quaint  sim- 
plicity of  invention  could  alone  save  from  censure, 
appears  to  me  a fault  which  even  the  most  exalted 
erudition  could  not  justify. 

“ In  the  other  works  of  M.  Gartner,  though  I 
have  met  the  same  style,  I have  recognized  the 
marks  of  real  talent.  Lower  down  than  the  Church 
of  St.  Louis,  in  the  street  that  has  the  same  name, 
the  seminary  and  the  university  enclose  within  a 
double  horseshoe  a vast  space.  Those  buildings, 
which  correspond,  affect  all  the  peculiarities  of  that 
style  whicli  Italy  composed  for  itself  under  the 
triple  influence  of  antiquity,  of  the  East,  and  of 
Germany,  at  a time  when  the  spire  had  already  be- 
come for  the  races  of  the  north  the  basis  of  a 
system  at  once  more  audacious  and  more  united. 
The  windows  are  formed  of  two  small  semicircular 
arches  tending  to  the  pointed,  separated  by  a little 
column ; those  of  the  seminary,  moreover,  are 
enveloped  by  a semicircle  which  embraces  and  sur- 
mounts the  two  small  lateral  openings.  These  co- 
quettings  cause  an  astonishment  that  is  not  without 
pleasure.  But  what  will  you  think  when  I tell  you 
that  the  small  columns  which  are  the  charm  of  this 
kind  of  architecture,  and  which,  in  Italy,  were  cut 
from  Roman  marbles,  are  made  of  bricks,  like  the 
rest  of  the  structure  ? 

“ The  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  faces  the 
Church  of  St.  Louis,  is  the  first  building  in  this 
quarter  of  the  town  that  has  been  finished  ; it  is 
already  inhabited.  I have  often  heard  the  sounds 
of  a piano  floating  from  the  windows  of  this  house, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  know  no  other  art  than 
music.  Two  portals,  which  adorn  the  extremities 
of  this  grand  edifice,  have  received  the  form  and 


decorations  of  the  Gothic  steeple  : curious  approxi- 
mation made,  not  without  design,  by  a man  of 
genius,  of  the  Teutonic  and  Italian  elements,  which 
in  point  of  fact  are  associated  in  more  than  one 
spot  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

“ The  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  a foggy  colour 
that  suits  its  austere  mass.  But  do  you  think  that 
this  colour  lias  been  given  to  it  by  stone  ? the 
edifice  is  of  bricks  from  head  to  foot ; and  the  se- 
minary and  the  university  are  of  bricks,  as  I have 
already  mentioned.  And  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Boniface  ? of  bricks.  And  the  chapel  of  the  Court, 
and  the  residence  of  the  king,  new  and  old  ? of 
bricks  in  every  case.  Here,  nevertheless,  we  are 
nearer  to  the  mountains  than  we  were  at  Ulm  ; the 
Alps,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  terraces  of  the 
palace,  and  the  summit  of  the  Chinese  tower  in  the 
English  garden,  are  not  further  off  than  twenty 
leagues ; but,  besides  that  the  rivers  which  come 
from  this  side  are  not  navigable,  Bavaria  is  no  longer 
mistress  of  the  quarries  of  the  Tyrol ; she  lost  them 
when  she  made  her  peace  with  Austria  in  1814. 
This  complete  destitution  of  materials  has  contri- 
buted towards  making  me  regard  as  the  more  mar- 
vellous that  development  which  architecture  has  re- 
ceived at  Munich.  Forced  to  create  every  thing 
from  nothing,  it  has  used  bricks  like  soft  wax, 
and  given  them  a thousand  figures.  Without  speak- 
ing of  Asia  and  Greece,  we  may  observe  that  Italy,  in 
ancient  times  and  during  the  middle  ages,  has  made 
use  of  this  material,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  with  rapidity  a nucleus  of  masonry  which 
was  afterwards  covered  with  substances  more  pre- 
cious, but  also  for  that  of  composing  in  facades, 
conjointly  with  the  latter,  or  even  without  them, 
contrasts  or  entire  linings  from  which  the  eye  and 
the  mind  might  derive  equal  .satisfaction.  Once  in 
possession  of  this  principle  of  architecture,  which 
may  be  termed  ceramic,  the  Romans,  ns  well  as 
their  descendants,  raised  it  to  a complete  art,  and 
lavished  on  it,  by  variety  of  tones  and  elegance  of 
forms,  those  ornaments  which  still  decorate  so 
charmingly  the  old  palaces  of  Bologna  and  Sienna. 
At  Munich,  instead  of  adopting  the  brick  with  that 
simplicity  to  which  taste  does  not  refuse  to  lend 
ornaments,  men  have  gone  in  quest  of  plasterings 
and  preparations  designed  to  induce  the  belief  that 
the  monuments  of  this  city  have  been  built  with 
grand  materials  1 

“ All  this  hypocrisy  of  matter  and  of  form  excites 
sovereign  displeasure.  There  is  not  an  art  to  which 
sincerity  is  more  necessary  than  it  is  to  architecture. 
You  have  often  recalled  to  my  mind  those  palaces 
of  Vicenza  which  Palladio  has  replaced  by  buildings 
more  pompous  and  more  learned,  but  of  which, 
without  doubt,  he  himself  admired  the  elegance ; 
buildings  without  dissimulation,  like  the  times  in 
which  they  were  raised,  that  reveal  by  the  happy 
disorder  of  their  fa9ades,  not  only  all  the  artifices  of 
the  masonry,  but  the  secret  of  their  internal  distri- 
bution. Yes,  to  translate  the  spirit  by  the  form, 
the  inward  by  the  outward,  that  is  the  true  princi- 
ple of  all  the  arts.  How,  then,  can  architecture, 
which  comprehends  them  all,  emancipate  itself 
from  this  rule,  which  is  common  to  all  ? If  it  has 
fallen  so  much  in  public  esteem,  it  is  precisely 
because  it  appears  no  longer  to  have  any  sentiment 
for  the  iutimute  and  proper  life  of  things,  and  that, 
abandoned  to  a vile  combination  of  forms  destitute 
of  sense,  it  sets  its  chief  merit  in  first  disguising  all 
the  poetry  and  all  the  diversity  of  human  life  beneath 
large  and  uniform  lines  of  windows,  and  afterwards 
effacing  the  very  originality  of  the  materials  which  it 
employs,  by  a thick  shirting  of  plaster. 

“ M.  Gartner  has  himself  felt  all  the  impro- 
prieties of  this  lie;  and,  as  if  he  wished  to  prove 
how  much  he  detested  it,  he  has  left  to  the  Library, 
which  he  has  constructed  above  the  church  of  St. 
Louis,  the  colour  which  the  materials  gave  it. 
Over  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  built,  he  has  passed 
a cement  of  hydraulic  lime,  dipped  in  their  hue, 
and  destined  to  preserve,  not  to  conceal  them. 
Through  the  arched  coronal  which  surmounts  the 
windows  he  has  allowed  the  naked  bricks  to  pene- 
trate, and  their  tints,  more  crude  than  that  of  the 
cement,  form  with  it  a graceful  harmony.  This  is 
called  here,  dichromatic  decoration.  For  the  rest, 
the  proportions  of  this  edifice  are  altogether  grand. 
Three  high  portals,  approached  by  a double  stair- 
case, lead  to  the  ground  floor,  in  which  will  be  de- 
posited the  archives  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the 
royal  family.  The  two  upper  stories,  which  are  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  will  receive  the  library  now  de- 
posited in  the  old  college  of  the  Jesuits,  which,  in 
books,  rare  manuscripts,  and  precious  autographs, 
is  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe.  This  building  has 
a true  and  decided  mien  that  pleases  in  the  midst  of 
the  foppish  masonry  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
He  who  beholds  it  will  form  a just  and  excellent 
idea  of  these  brick  palaces,  admirably  charac- 
terized, which  the  Scaligersin  the  fourteenth  century 
caused  to  be  constructed  in  their  royal  signory  of 
Verona.” 

At  another  opportunity  we  shall  complete 
this  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of 
architecture. 
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LADY  OWEN’S  SCHOOL,  ISLINGTON. 


Thf.  traditional  origin  of  this  very  excellent 
foundation  runs : — that  in  tire  year  of  our 
Lord,  1610,  or  thereabout,  as  the  Lady  Alice 
Owen,  the  widow  of  a rich  brewer  of  the  city 
of  London,  was  passing  along  the  St.  John- 
street  Road,  between  Owen-street  and  the 
Angel  at  Islington,  an  arrow  touched  her  head 
so  carefully  that  she  very  narrowly  escaped 
“ braining.”  The  old  lady,  thinking  such 
close  shooting  dangerous,  made  instant  vow 
that  she  would  do  some  charitable  act  to  Pro- 
vidence, as  an  acknowledgment  for  this  kind 
intervention  on  her  behalf;  and  she  accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  1613,  built  a free  school,  and 
ten  almshouses  upon  the  scene  of  her  adven- 
ture (then  known  as  the  Hermitage  Fields) 
and  at  her  death,  bequeathed  upwards  of  ten 
acres  of  ground,  in  trust,  to  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Brewers,  as  an  endowment  for 


the  maintenance  of  this  charity  ; the  said  ten 
acres  extending  from  the  Old  Red  Lion,  in  the 
St.  John-street  Road,  southward,  to  Rawstorne- 
street;  and  having  a double  frontage  on  Gos- 
well-road  and  St.  John-street.  The  original 
buildings  erected  by  Lady  Owen  remain  to 
this  day,  but  they  are  both  dilapidated  and  in- 
convenient; the  school-house  accommodating 
only  fifty  boys  ; and  the  funds  of  the  charity 
having  been,  of  late  years,  much  increased,  by 
the  falling  in  of  some  leases,  the  Company 
determined  upon  rebuilding  the  school  and 
almshouses. 

The  new  building,  just  erected  in  Owen- 
street,  is  in,  what  is  generally  termed,  the 
Elizabethan  style,  worked  in  red-brick,  with 
Bath  stone  finishings.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
George  Tattersall,  of  Parliament-street,  the 
surveyor  to  the  Brewers’  Company,  &c.  The 


elevation  consists  of  a master’s  house,  of  seven 
rooms;  with  a school-room  in  the  rear,  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  boys.  The  plan  and  arrangement  of 
the  school-room  are  very  complete  ; and  the 
whole  is  fitted  up  in  handsome  keeping  with 
the  taste  of  the  structure.  The  almshouses 
are  to  occupy  the  opposite  site,  in  a correspond- 
ing style  of  architecture. 

The  almshouses  are  for  poor  old  women,  of 
the  parishes  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  and  St. 
James,  Clerkenwell : and  the  school  for  poor 
boys  of  the  same  parishes ; an  equal  number 
from  each. 

The  above  engraving  is  extracted  from  the 
“ Literary  World,”  which  contains  numerous 
engravings  of  the  principal  public  buildings  of 
the  metropolis. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  following  document  has  been  issued  by 
the  honorary  secretary  to  “ the  Institute  of  the 
Fine  Arts.” 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

“ The  grand  object  of  the  Institute  of  the  Fine  j 
Arts  is  to  unite,  by  intellectual  and  social  means, 
the  interests  of  artists,  and  to  attempt  to  establish 
a free  and  liberal  intercourse  between  the  patrons, 
the  lovers  of  art,  and  its  professors. 

“ Considering  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
interests  of  art  are  involved,  the  causes  become  ap- 
parent by  which  they  are  affected,  and  a course  is 
clearly  indicated  by  which  the  progress  and  welfare, 
both  of  art  and  artists,  may  be  strengthened,  sus- 
tained, and  protected. 

“ In  contemplating  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
art,  in  looking  back  upon  its  history  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  has  progressed  and 
declined,  in  viewing  the  present  state  of  society, 
and  in  considering  the  station  and  condition  of  the 
artist,  together  with  the  advantages  it  is  necessary 
he  should  possess  for  the  successful  exercise  of  his 
art,  it  is  fully  apparent  that  many  obstacles  oppose 
his  progress,  which  no  attempts  have  been  made  to 
remove,  and  which  it  is  conceived  would  yield  to 
certain  means,  backed  by  honest  endeavour  and 
united  effort. 

‘ ‘ It  will  be  the  object  of  this  society  to  study 
to  define,  to  adopt,  and  to  recommend  these  means. 

“We  observe,  in  looking  to  cause  and  effect, 
that  the  successful  in  art  are  those  principally  who 
are  most  favoured  by  circumstances  ; and  although 
we  are  fully  aware  that  these  cannot  confer  genius 
upon  aspirants,  no  evidence  is  wanting  to  prove 
that  they  are  capable  of  checking  its  operation,  of 
defeating  its  object,  and  of  effecting  its  utter  des- 
truction. 

“ If  we  look  at  the  progress  of  art,  we  shall  see 
that,  whilst  it  continued  to  struggle  alone  and 
unaided,  it  did  nothing ; after  a while  it  attracted  | 


attention,  excited  an  interest,  and,  presently,  those 
who  until  then  had  looked  with  coldness  and  indif- 
ference upon  its  condition  began  to  warm  in  its 
favour,  to  listen,  to  learn,  to  study,  to  enjoy,  and 
at  last  to  feel  an  affectionate  regard  for  its  produc- 
tions and  its  interests  ; and  some  even  who  had  no 
relish  for  its  beauties  still  found  themselves  capable 
of  sympathizing  with  those  they  saw  struggling  in 
its  cause,  and  thus  an  alliance  was  formed,  which 
became  the  groundwork  of  its  establishment,  and 
the  guarantee  of  its  prosperity  and  success. 

“ It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  mode 
in  which  this  alliance,  this  union  of  forces,  has 
been  found  operating : but  made  up,  as  it  is,  of 
| mutual  sympathies,  the  interchange  of  intelligences, 
and  a species  of  intertuition,  it  must,  as  a matter 
of  course,  have  led  to  great  and  mutual  advantages, 

' and  been  productive  of  excellence  in  art  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  establishment  and  refinement  of 
taste  on  the  other. 

“ It  is  greatly  to  undervalue  patronage  to  regard 
it  only  as  the  source  from  whence  the  painter  draws 
the  means  of  existence.  To  know  art  only  through 
the  medium  of  its  productions,  however  important 
that  knowledge  may  be,  is  still  defective  when  com- 
pared with  the  acquirement  which  is  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a free  and  liberal  intercourse  with  its  pro- 
fessors. Leonardi  da  Vinci,  dying  in  the  arms  of 
Francis  I.,  indicates  something  more  than  the  cold 
relation  of  buyer  and  seller.  If  we  refer  to  men 
who  have  stood  forward  in  public  observation  and 
respect,  who  have  been  the  benefactors  of  art  and 
the  arbiters  of  taste,  we  shall  find  them  to  have 
; been  such  as  did  not  disdain  to  become  the  allies  of 
! the  artist, — to  join  in  the  spirit  of  his  operations, 
i to  participate  in  his  acquirements,  to  enter  into  his 
! feelings  and  perceptions,  to  comprehend  his  motives, 

: to  learn  his  objects,  and  to  know  his  means ; to 
look  with  his  perceptions,  to  feel  with  his  sensations, 

[ and  to  think  with  his  thoughts  : whoever  first  learnt 
i to  think  and  feel,  in  the  mode  of  the  painter,  first 
ercised  the  faculty  of  taste. 

“ There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  this  alli- 


ance, in  its  various  modifications  and  extent,  the 
operation  of  which  may  be  denominated  the  mutual 
faculty,  which  has  lifted  art  from  its  first  lowly  con- 
dition, sustained  and  carried  it  to  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion, and  which  will,  whenever  more  powerful  in- 
fluences meet  and  unite  in  friendly  co-operation,  be 
the  means  of  advancing  it  to  the  highest  point  of 
excellence  it  is  ever  destined  to  attain.” 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
THE  FINE  ARTS. 

“ That  it  shall  be  formed  to  facilitate  a general 
intercourse  of  the  members  of  the  profession  and  the 
friends  of  art ; to  effect  which,  suitable  premises 
shall  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  Institute 
shall  permit. 

“ That  the  Institute  shall  be  essentially  an  inde- 
pendent and  deliberative  body,  and  shall  not  origi- 
nate or  connect  itself  with  any  Exhibition  or  School 
of  Instruction  in  Art. 

“ That  the  subscription  shall  be  one  guinea  an- 
nually, payable  in  advance. 

“ That  all  artists,  by  profession,  shall  be  eligible 
as  members. 

“ That  men  eminent  in  station  and  acquirement, 
in  literature,  science,  or  art,  wherever  resident,  shall 
be  eligible  as  honorary  members. 

“ That  the  council  be  empowered,  in  special  cases, 
to  elect  honorary  members,  free  from  the  usual  sub- 
scription. 

“ That  a committee,  consisting  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, shall  be  appointed  annually,  whose  business  it 
shall  be  to  correspond  with  artists  and  literary  and 
scientific  men,  and  lay  the  result  of  their  communi- 
cations before  the  council,  at  the  quarterly  meetings. 
Members,  honorary  members,  or  freehonorarymem- 
bers,  shall  be  equally  eligible  to  be  elected  upon  this 
committee. 

“ It  is  proposed  to  hold  six  general  meetings  an- 
nually, at  which  papers  illustrative  of  the  objects 
of  the  society  will  be  read,  and  to  which  members, 
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honorary  members,  free  honorary  members,  and  cor- 
respondents, are  invited  to  contribute. 

“ It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  society  to  pub- 
lish, at  convenient  times,  a journal  of  its  trans- 
actions.” 

We  have  read  this  document  with  the  greatest 
attention  more  than  once,  and  are  utterly  un- 
able to  glean  therefrom  any  definite  notion  of 
the  object  which  this  association  has  in  view, 
or  the  means,  beyond  the  receipt  of  subscrip- 
tions, by  which  it  proposes  to  operate.  If  the 
real  good  of  art  be  contemplated,  the  object  is 
praiseworthy  and  deserving  of  support ; but 
until  the  scheme  shall  be  clearly  and  explicitly 
defined,  it  would  be  absurd  in  us,  as  public 
writers,  to  do  more  than  announce  the  name 
of  the  association,  and  do  our  best  to  give  cir- 
culation to  the  announcement  which  it  has 
made. 


s.  2.)  Many  nations  courted  his  friendship  by 
valuable  gifts,  and  others  paid  him  large  tribute. 
Some  idea  of  the  preparations  may  be  formed  when 
we  are  told  that  30,000  men  were  appointed  to  cut 
the  timber,  70,000  strangers  to  carry  the  burdens, 
and  80,000  to  cut  the  stones ; and  over  all  these 
were  3,300  overseers,  probably  superior  workmen 
and  draughtsmen.  The  stones  were  all  shaped  and 
fitted  together  before  the  commencement  of  the 
building,  so  that  no  sound  was  heard  of  any  tools 
during  the  progress.  The  temple  was  built  on  that 
spot  whereon  David  erected  an  altar,  even  at  the 
threshing-floor  of  Arannah,  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  18),  the  identical  place  where  the  great 
founder  of  the  race  had  offered  up  his  son  Isaac.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of 
a building  of  which  nothing  remains  but  a written 
description.  It  has,  however,  been  attempted,  and 
Villalpandus,  a Spanish  jesuit,  who  is  celebrated 
for  his  commentary  on  Ezekiel,  and  for  a topogra- 
phy of  Jerusalem,  wrote  a dissertation  in  which 
lie  insists  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  permanent 
architecture  commenced  with  the  building  of 
Solomon’s  Temple,  and  that  the  orders,  which  he 
says  are  falsely  attributed  to  the  Greeks,  came  into 
existence  with  it.  lie  also  endeavours  to  shew, 
that  the  proportions  assigned  by  Vitruvius  to  the 
different  orders,  agree  exactly  with  the  description 
given  of  the  temple.  This  opinion,  that  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  was  the  type  of  Grecian  architecture, 
has  had  a powerful  advocate  in  our  own  day,  in  an 
architect  to  whom  no  one  can  refuse  the  recognition 
of  great  learning  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks,  viz.  the  late 
Professor  Wilkins,  who  in  the  first  part  (and  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  last)  of  his  “ Prolusiones  Architec- 
tonics,” has  put  forth  as  his  opinion,  that  the  pro- 


portions of  Solomon’s  Temple,  and  those  of  one  of 
the  temples  at  Ptestum,  coincide  in  so  extraordi- 
nary a degree,  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  latter  adopted  the  former  as  their 
model.  In  the  work  alluded  to,  Mr.  Wilkins  gives 
an  elevation  of  the  front  of  Solomon's  Temple,  in 
a pure  Doric  design,  with  a complete  entablature, 
pediment,  and  fluted  columns.  But  there  seems 
more  reason  to  rely  upon  the  opinion  entertained 
by  many  that  the  style  of  the  Jewish  temple  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Egyptians.  In  the  first  place,  the  prin- 
cipal architect  was  a Tyrian,  of  the  same  name  with 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  and  Lucian  says  that  the 
Phoenicians  built  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  and  that 
this  manner  was  imitated  in  the  temple  appears  (we 
think)  from  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  structure. 
The  lofty  porch  answers  to  the  propyleca  or  moles 
in  front  of  Egyptian  temples  ; the  courts,  with  the 
chambers  around,  are  also  similar  in  each ; the 
Holy  of  Holies,  placed  at  the  extreme  end,  and  ap- 
proached through  successive  apartments,  accords 
with  the  situation  of  the  sanctuary  in  Egyptian 
buildings  : but  if  there  is  coincidence  in  the  plan, 
there  is  still  more  in  the  details.  The  two  brazen 
pillars  made  by  Hiram,  which  were  so  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  design  and  workmanship  as  to  be 
distinguished  by  name,  Jac/iin  and  Booz  (1  Kings 
vii  21),  correspond  with  the  proportions  of 
Egyptian  columns  ; they  were  only  four-and-a-half 
times  so  high  as  their  diameter.  The  “ lily-work,” 
which  is  spoken  of  as  the  ornament  of  these 
columns,  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  the' lotus  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  of  which  we  see  no  trace  in  a 
Doric  capital.  The  position  of  these  pillars  is  very 
much  to  our  purpose  ; they  were  set  up  in  front  of 
the  porch,  one  on  each  hand  ; and  there  is  hardly  a 
temple  of  any  note  in  Egypt,  without  obelisks  or 


ON  PREPARING  PLASTER  FOR  THE  USE 
OF  MARBLE  MASONS,  &c. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — As  marble  and  stone  masons  frequently 
experience  considerable  trouble  in  putting  together 
the  component  parts  of  chimney-pieces,  tablets,  and 
other  work  of  the  kind,  in  consequence  of  a great 
deal  of  the  plaster  now  in  general  use  being  liable 
to  blow  or  expand,  and  therefore  lifting  some  parts 
of  the  work  from  its  bed  and  forcing  other  parts 
out  of  their  intended  positions,  causing  great  incon- 
venience to  the  mason,  and  preventing  him  from 
turning  out  his  work  in  a sound  and  secure  manner, 
it  may  be  useful  to  many  of  your  readers  to  know 
how  to  prepare  this  useful  material  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  prevent  these  effects  taking  place. 

Plaster  in  its  raw  state,  I believe,  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  acid,  which  should  be  totally  dis- 
pelled before  the  workman  can,  with  certainty  and 
confidence,  make  use  of  it  to  the  end  of  turning  out 
his  job  in  a sound  and  perfect  state.  Baking  in  a 
common  oven  is  not  sufficient  for  this,  as  the  steam 
which  rises  as  the  plaster  becomes  heated,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  escape,  descends  to  whence  it 
rose  and  is  again  imbibed  by  the  plaster,  and  causes 
it,  when  used,  to  set  quick,  to  blow,  and  to  become 
Boft  by  giving  again.  If  prepared  in  the  following 
manner,  many  years’  experience  has  taught  me  that 
all  this  may  be  avoided,  and  that  plaster  thus  pre- 
pared will  give  the  person  who  uses  it  more  time 
by  setting  slowly  ; it  will  not  expand,  and  will  be 
much  harder  when  set  than  any  plaster  baked  in  an 
oven. 

■ After  grinding  to  a powder  in  its  raw  state,  sift 
it  through  a fine  sieve,  put  it  in  an  iron  pot  over  a 
brisk  fire,  and  stir  it  well  about  with  an  iron  ladle 
or  other  suitable  implement  until  it  ceases  bubbling 
and  falls  to  a solid  mass,  something  like  a body  of 
wet  sand  ; let  it  cool,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  ; the 
fire  must  be  kept  up  brisk  until  the  operation  is 
finished. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

One  of  the  Craft. 

Leicester,  August  13th,  18-13. 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 


V. — Continuation  of  Lecture  I. 

SACRED  ARCHITECTURE. 

When  David  was  peaceably  settled  on  his  throne, 
“ and  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest  round  about 
from  all  his  enemies,”  (2  Samuel  vii.  1),  he 
wished  to  shew  at  once  his  gratitude  and  devotion, 
by  erecting  a temple  worthy  of  his  maker.  “ See 
now,”  he  said  to  the  prophet  Nathan,  “ I dwell  in 
an  house  of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  God  dwelleth 
within  curtains.”  (v.  2.)  But  the  pious  intention 
was  not  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  himself,  and 
the  honour  of  building  the  temple  was  reserved  for 
his  son  Solomon,  who  was  a man  of  peace ; whereas 
David  had  “shed  much  blood  upon  the  earth.” 
(1  Chron.  xxii.  8.)  Although  not  permitted  to 
achieve  the  glorious  task  himself,  he  made  early 
provision  for  his  successor  to  carry  it  out.  “ And 
David  said,  Solomon,  my  son,  is  young  and  tender, 
and  the  house  that  is  to  be  builded  for  the  Lord 
must  be  exceeding  magnifical  of  fame  and  of  glory 
throughout  all  countries  ; I will,  therefore,  now 
make  preparation  for  it.”  (v.  5.)  In  this  under- 
taking, David  derived  great  assistance  from  the 
friendship  of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  who  floated  all 
the  timber  which  was  cut  down  in  Lebanon,  from 
Tyre  to  Joppa,  whence  it  was  conveyed  across  the 
land  to  Jerusalem.  The  letters  and  agreement  for 
wages  are  highly  interesting  as  recorded  in  the 
Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  The  conquests  of 
David,  (see  in  particular,  1 Chron.  ch.  xviii.), 
enabled  him  to  set  apart  for  the  great  work,  abun- 
dance of  materials  in  all  the  metals,  and  especially 
in  brass,  which  was  accounted,  says  Josephus, 
“ more  precious  than  gold.”  (Antiq.  B,  xi.  ch.  v. 
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pillars,  occupying  a similar  position.  Tt  may  be 
added,  also,  that  Solomon’s  connection  with  the 
Egyptians,  as  well  by  commerce  as  by  marriage, 
favours  the  idea  that  he  not  only  imitated  their 
style,  but  that  he  likewise  engaged  their  assist- 
ance, more  particularly  in  the  preparation  of 
the  masonry,  in  which  they  were  extremely 
skilful,  as  their  works  to  this  day  testify. 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  Mosaic  command, 
“ Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,” 
prevented  the  Jew's  from  ever  attaining  to  any  great 
excellence  in  sculpture,  even  w'lien  they  exercised 
the  art  for  laudable  purposes.  The  building  of  the 
temple  took  place  about  ten  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  whereas  half  that  date  is  as  much  as 


can  be  with  truth  ascribed  to  the  earliest  specimen 
of  the  Doric,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  orders. 
Lord  Aberdeen  ascribes  the  date  of  437  B.  C.  to  the 
Parthenon.  The  age  of  the  Egyptian  temples  is 
lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity  ; some  were  probably 
erected  sixteen  or  eighteen  centuries  before  Christ. 
The  whole  of  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Temple 
is  calculated  to  convey  an  impression  of  great 
splendour.  Josephus  observes,  “ Now,  the  whole 
structure  of  the  Temple  was  made  with  great  skill, 
of  polished  stones,  and  those  laid  together  so  very 
harmoniously  and  smoothly,  that  there  appeared  to 
the  spectators  no  sign  of  any  hammer,  or  other  in- 
strument of  architecture,  but  as  if,  without  any  use 
of  them,  the  entire  materials  had  naturally  united 
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themselves  together,  that  the  agreement  of  one  part 
with  another  seemed  rather  to  have  been  natural 
than  to  have  arisen  from  the  force  of  tools  upon 
them.”  (Ant.  B.  viii.  ch.  in.  s.  2.)  I imagine  that 
Ezekiel,  in  his  vision  in  the  25th  year  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, describes  the  temple,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  King  of  Babylon,  in  the  most  exact  manner,  to 
console  the  Jews  under  their  calamity,  and  as  an 
assurance  that  it  should  be  rebuilt,  and  also  to  serve 
as  a model  or  guide  when  they  should  return  from 
their  captivity  ; thus  we  find  that  the  description  in 
his  dream  accords  both  with  Solomon’s  Temple 
which  was  destroyed,  and  with  that  which  was  after- 
wards raised  by  Zerubbabel,  under  the  auspices  of 
Cyrus,  as  described  by  the  Prophet  Ezra.  The 
Phoenicians  rendered  the  same  assistance  on  the 
occasion  of  the  restoration  of  the  temple  which  they 
had  given  at  its  foundation.  Josephus  says,  “ The 
Sidonians  also  were  very  ready  and  willing  to  bring 
the  cedar  trees  from  Libanus,  to  bind  them  together, 
and  to  make  a united  float  of  them,  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  port  of  Joppa.”  (Ant.  B.  xi.  ch.iv.). 
The  furniture  and  accessories  to  the  Temple  of  So- 
lomon were  designed  in  a style  suitable  to  the  glorious 
structure  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  value  of 
these  materials,  and  the  costly  nature  of  their  work- 
manship, would  appear  incredible,  had  we  not  an 
account  in  Scripture  of  the  surpassing  wealth  and 
splendour  of  the  wise  King  of  Israel,  who,  we  are 
told,  “ made  silver  and  gold  at  Jerusalem  as  plen- 
teous as  stones,  and  cedar  trees  made  he  as  the 
sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  vale  for  abundance.’ 

(2  Chron.  i.  15.)  Some  idea  may  be  formed  o 
Solomon’s  wealth  from  the  fact  that  his  ships  an- 
nually brought  him  from  Ophir,  the  modern  India, 
a sum  in  gold  amounting  to  about  3^  millions  ster- 
ling. (Jos.  Ant.  B.  viii.  ch.  5.  and  2 Chron.  i. 
15.) 

Solomon  was  indeed  a royal  builder,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  the  temple,  he  built  two  palaces  for  himself 
and  one  for  his  queen,  and  when  he  fell  from  the 
worship  of  his  fathers,  and  turned  after  strange 
gods,  he  built  temples  for  them.  Josephus  de- 
scribes some  of  these  royal  palaces  as  truly  splendid 
buildings.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  years  after 
the  building  of  the  temple  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
command  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon, 
when  all  its  precious  ornaments  were  carried  away 
by  the  conqueror  to  enrich  his  own  capital ; he  also 
burnt  the  palaces,  and  overthrew  the  city  to  the 
very  foundations,  and  took  the  King  Zedekiah  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  into  captivity. 

“ The  temple  that  Solomon  built  to  his  name, 

Now  lives  but  in  history’s  story  ; 

Extinguished  long  since  is  its  altar’s  bright  flame, 

And  vanished  each  glimpse  of  its  glory.” 

B.  Barton. 

Thus  were  the  magnificent  structures  which  So- 
lomon built  with  such  cost,  upon  which  was  lavished 
all  that  art  could  invent  and  wealth  procure,  levelled 
with  the  ground,  in  fulfilment  of  the  predictions 
that  were  uttered  by  the  prophets,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  divine  threatening  given  to  Solomon 
even  at  the  very  dedication  : ‘‘  If  ye  turn  away  and 
go  and  serve  other  gods,  and  worship  them,  this 
house  which  I have  sanctified  for  my  name  will  I 
cast  out  of  my  sight,  and  will  make  it  to  be  a pro- 
verb and  a byword  among  all  nations.  And  this 
house  which  is  high  shall  be  an  astonishment  to 
every  one  that  passeth  by,  so  that  he  shall  say, 
Why  hath  the  Lord  done  this  unto  this  land  and 
unto  this  house  ?”  (2  Chron.  vii.  19,  20,  21.)  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  who  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  were,  of  course,  imitated  by  their  own 
subjects  in  the  worship  of  false  gods.  In  Jeremiah 
(xi.  13)  it  is  said,  “ According  to  the  number  of 
thy  cities  were  thy  gods,  O Judah,  and  according  to 
the  number  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  have  ye  set 
up  altars  to  that  shameful  thing,  even  altars  to  burn 
incense  unto  Baal.”  Some  of  the  Kings,  not 
content  with  building  temples  and  altars  for  the 
gods  of  the  Phoenicians  on  every  high  place,  carried 
their  impiety  so  far  as  to  erect  altars  even  in  the 
temple  itself,  as  did  Manasseh,  who  “ built  altars 
for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.”  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  5.) 

The  temple  which  was  rebuilt  by  the  Jews,  on 
their  return  out  of  captivity,  as  recorded  by  Ezra 
(iii.  12),  appears  to  have  remained  in  nearly  the 
same  state,  though  suffering  occasional  spoliations 
during  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  until  the  time  of 
Herod,  who  deserves  to  be  classed  with  Solomon 
among  royal  builders,  and  who  wished  to  restore 
the  temple  to  its  pristine  magnificence.  His 
motive  is  given  by  Josephus,  in  a speech  which 
Herod  made  to  the  people,  wherein  he  observed 
that  their  fathers  when  they  returned  from  Babylon 
built  the  temple,  but  that  it  wanted  sixty  cubits  of 
the  height  of  the  one  built  by  Solomon,  and  that 
they  had  not  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  original 
model  of  that  pious  edifice,  but  that  since  he  was 
now  their  governor,  and  well  regarded  by  the 
Romans,  and  had  great  riches  and  large  revenues, 


he  wished  to  correct  the  imperfection,  and  to  render 
the  temple  as  complete  as  he  was  able,  as  a thank- 
ful return  for  the  blessings  he  had  received  from 
God  in  giving  him  the  kingdom.  (Ant.  B.  xv.  ch. 
xi.  s.  1.)  “So  Herod  took  away  the  old  founda- 
tions, and  laid  others,  and  expected  the  temple  upon 
them ; now  the  temple  was  built  of  stones  that 
were  white  (marble  ?)  and  strong,  and  each  of  their 
length  was  twenty-five  cubits,  their  height  was  eight, 
and  their  breadth  about  twelve.”  (s.  3.)  The  vast 
size  of  these  stones  excited  the  wonder  of  all  who 
beheld  them ; and  we  find  recorded  iix  the  13th 
chapter  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  (and  also  in  St.  Luke 
xxi.  5-G,  “ goodly  stones  and  gifts”),  that  one  of 
our  Saviour’s  disciples  said  unto  him,  as  they  were 
going  out  of  the  temple,  “ Master,  see  what  man- 
ner of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here  !”  It 
was  in  answer  to  this  remark  that  our  Saviour 
delivered  his  prophetic  reply,  “ See’st  thou  these 
great  buildings  ? there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone 
upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.” 

(v.  2.)  The  magnitude  of  these  stones  might  well 
raise  the  astonishment  of  the  spectator,  for  they 
must  have  been  at  the  least  forty-three  feet  nine 
inches  long,  fourteen  feet  high,  and  twenty-one  feet 
broard.  By  the  description  of  Hex'od’s  temple,  it 
would  appear  that  it  completely  rivalled,  even  if  it 
did  not  excel,  that  of  Solomon  ; of  one  cloister  it 
is  said  (Ant.  B.  xv.  ch.  xi.  s.  5)  that  “ it  deserved 
to  be  better  mentioned  than  any  cloister  under  the 
sun,  for  its  elevation  above  the  valley  was  60  great, 
that  if  any  one  looked  down  from  the  battlements, 
he  would  be  giddy,  whilst  his  sight  could  not  reach 
to  such  an  immense  depth.”  Will  not  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  precipitous  elevation  of  the  temple  above 
the  vale  throw  some  light  on  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  temptation,  when  Satan  carried  our  Saviour 
and  set  him  on  a pinnacle  of  the  temple  (St.  Matt, 
iv.  5),  and  bade  him  cast  himself  thence  ? Perhaps 
we  should  read  parapet  or  battlement  for  pinnacle. 
The  length  of  the  Roman  siege  and  the  labour  it 
cost  Titus  to  take  Jerusalem  are  proofs  of  the  great 
strength  of  the  place;  indeed,  from  its  position,  and 
the  admirable  maimer  in  which  it  was  fortified 
(having  no  less  than  three  encircling  walls),  it  might 
have  defied  all  his  efforts,  and  resisted  his  utmost 
force,  had  he  not  been  assisted  by  the  factions 
which  divided  the  unhappy  Jews,  who,  instead  of 
uniting  in  one  common  cause  against  the  enemy 
before  their  city,  were  destroying  each  other  with  the 
most  ungovernable  fury  within  its  walls,  thus  blindly 
rushing  on  to  their  own  destruction,  and  themselves 
hastening  the  fulfilment  of  the  pi-ediction  uttered 
against  them  by  Him  whom  they  had  rejected,  and 
whose  blood  they  had  so  awfully  imprecated  upon 
themselves  and  upon  their  children,  (St.  Matt,  xxvii. 
25.j 

The  complete  destruction  of  the  temple  was  ac- 
complished when  Terentius  Rufus,  who  was  left  in 
command  of  the  Roman  army  at  Jerusalem  after  its 
capture,  actually  ploughed  up  the  foundations  of 
the  temple,  thus  bringing  to  pass  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Micali,  uttex-ed  seven  centuries  before : 

“ Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be  ploughed 
as  a field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and 
the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  the 
forest.”  (Micah  iii.  12.)  And  alluded  to  by  Jere- 
miah (xxvi.  18).  Josephus  states  that  Moses 
foretold  not  only  the  building  of  the  temple,  but  its 
destruction  also,  and  subsequent  restoration.  None 
of  the  known  Scripture  copies  record  this  fact. 
(Ant.  B.  vii.  ch.  iv.,  and  B.  iv.  ch.  viii.) 

In  the  magnificent  and  glowing  descriptions  of 
the  prophets  we  find  many  of  their  splendid  images 
derived  from  architectural  terms.  They  abound 
in  particular  in  the  lofty  and  majestic  compositions 
of  the  three  great  inspired  writers,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Ezekiel ; and  in  the  vision  which  was 
vouchsafed  to  St.  John  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  he 
describes  the  new  Jerusalem  as  built  in  the  most 
gorgeous  manner,  with  its  streets  of  gold,  its 
gates  of  single  pearls,  and  its  walls  of  precious 
stones.  (Rev.  xxi.)  Many  passages  are  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament  in  which  axe  employed 
images  of  the  like  nature,  chiefly  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  which  possess  peculiar  force  and  beauty. 
With  one  metaphor  of  this  kind  we  will  close  our 
subject.  When  our  Lord  alluded  to  the  difficulty 
which  they  who  trusted  in  riches  should  experience 
in  entering  Heaven,  He  said,  “It  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle.”  (Matt, 
six.  24.)  This  passage  has  given  rise  to  much 
learned  discussion,  but  to  those  who  would  substi- 
tute cable  (Kapi\og)  for  camel  (va/i/jXof)  as  the 
true  reading,  it  is  humbly  suggested  that  they  seek 
to  destroy  the  great  force  of  the  passage  by  the 
change.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a proverb  at  this 
very  day  in  Persia,  when  speaking  of  an  impossi- 
bility, to  use  the  identical  words,  and  in  India  the 
word  “elephant”  is  placed  in  a like  phrase  for 
“camel.”  As  an  Eastern  well-known  form  of 
speech,  therefore,  it  might  be  respected.  But  its 
peculiar  strength  goes  even  further.  There  was  at 
Jerusalem  a narrow  entrance  or  gateway  which 
faced  the  open  country,  and  which  was  called  “the  * 


needle’s  eye  ;”  it  was  so  low  that  those  who  rode 
upon  camels  or  any  beast  of  burden  had  to  dis- 
moxint  in  order  to  enter.  In  the  present  walls  of 
the  city  such  low  and  narrow  entrances  are  still 
visible  to  prevent  the  Arab  horseman  riding  in  at 
full  speed.  If  we  merely  change  the  article,  the 
real  meaning  will  at  once  appear,  “ It  is  easier  for 
a camel  to  go  through  the  needle’s  eye.” 

We  have  now  brought  to  a conclusion  the  ac- 
count, as  far  as  possible,  of  sacred  architecture 
during  forty  centuxies,  and  of  all  that  has  been  de- 
scribed, hardly  a remnant  is  left.  A few  broken 
walls  here  and  there  mark  the  site  of  some  ancient 
Israelitish  city,  but  the  memorials  of  the  patriarchs 
are  gone,  and  the  Land  of  Px-omise  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Infidel.  To  obtain  possession  of  the  Holy 
Sepxilchre  was  the  object  of  the  early  Christian 
crxisaders,  who  lavished  the  blood  of  millions  of 
men,  and  tens  of  millions  of  treasure,  to  effect  their 
purpose,  in  those  celebrated  expeditions  undertaken 
to  wrest  the  Holy  City  from  the  gi'asp  of  the  Sara- 
cen, and  in  those  tremendous  conflicts  in  which  the 
whole  strength  of  the  champions  of  the  cross  and  of 
the  cresent  was  displayed.  The  latter  still  reigns 
in  the  ascendant,  and  its  emblem  floats  over  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem ; but  the  despised  and  exiled 
children  of  Israel  still  fondly  look  forward  to  the 
time  when,  iix  the  stead  of  the  hated  crescent,  they 
shall  behold  the  proud  standard  of  the  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah ; 

“ When  he  who  fixed,  shall  break  his  people’s  chain, 
And  Sion  be  the  loved,  the  crowned  of  God  again;” 
Croly. 

and,  restored  to  their  ancient  fatherland,  their  Sion 
will  once  more  lift  up  her  head  from  the  dust,  and 
their  temple  become  again  the  delight  of  the  whole 
earth,  “ the  holy  and  beautiful  house,”  as  in  the 
days  of  Solomon.  G.  R.  F. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAUGHTSMEN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  inform  your  cor- 
respondent, the  “Architectural  Draughtsman,” 
that  while  the  Draughtsmen’s  Association  is  con- 
fined to  approved  members  of  the  profession,  it  is 
not  limited  in  point  of  number  ; also,  that  I shall  be 
happy  to  enter  into  communication  with  him  about 
his  joining,  should  he  be  desirous  of  doing  so. 

On  the  subject  of  his  remark  respecting  the 
remuneration  afforded  to  draughtsmen,  I believe 
much  might  be  said ; but  as  one  object  of  this 
association  is  to  improve  the  relations  existing 
between  architects  and  assistants,  the  opposite  of 
the  trades  union  spirit,  which  a cotemporary 
journal  once,  without  any  grounds,  but  sufficient 
bad  taste  imputed  to  it,  I conceive  it  would  not 
be  attended  with  advantage  to  enter  upon  it.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  explain  any  particulars,  and  meet 
the  views  of  those  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  belonging  to  our  body,  who  may 
communicate  with  me,  or  visit  at  any  of  the  meet- 
ings for  that  purpose. 

I remain,  Sir,  very  obediently  yours, 

James  Wylson,  Hon.  Sec.,  b.a.a.d. 

28,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 


Restoration  of  York  Minster. — We  are 
happy  to  state  that  the  restoration  of  this  noble 
edifice  is  proceeding  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  completed,  and  the 
scaffolding  has  been  removed,  thus  presenting  to 
view  this  stupendous  undertaking.  The  carved 
bosses  and  ribs  are  executed  in  the  first  style,  and 
we  may  add  that  they  are  exact  copies  of  the  origi- 
nal, having  been  worked  by  Mr.  Wolstenholme 
from  drawings  which  Mr.  Brown,  artist,  had  taken 
before  the  fire,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
dean  and  chapter.  The  walls  of  the  nave  have 
been  cleaned,  and  harmonize  well  with  the  new 
ceiling.  The  wall  at  the  west  end,  including  the 
stone  work  around  the  great  doors  and  the  great 
west  window,  has  been  restored  with  a most  faithful 
accuracy.  The  small  figures  which  abound  in  the 
richly  carved  stone  work  of  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing, have  all  been  restored  with  a faithfulness  and 
accuracy  which  is  astonishing.  The  masons  are 
now  engaged  in  reinstating  the  compartments  on 
each  side  the  nave.  The  shafts  and  base  of  the 
pillars  separating  the  nave  from  the  aisles  have  been 
all  restored,  the  damaged  stone  being  entirely  cut 
out  and  renewed.  The  paving  of  the  floor  x-emains 
among  the  work  yet  to  be  done,  but  we  believe  we 
are  justified  in  holding  out  the  expectation  that  the 
whole  will  be  completed  by  the  spring  assizes  of 
next  year.  The  workmen  ax-e  also  busily  engaged 
in  the  work  of  restoring  external  portions  of  the 
fabric,  on  the  south  side  choir,  which  was  in  so 
ruinous  a state  as  to  be  very  dangerous.  Several 
pinnacles,  also  the  pai’apet  and  windows,  are  being 
entirely  renewed.  Preparations  are  also  being 
made  for  putting  on  a new  roof  to  the  great  lantern 
tower.  All  these  extensive  woi'ks  are  conducted 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Dent,  and  they 
reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  that  gentleman  for 
the  substantial  manner  in  which  they  are  executed. 


ARCHITECTURAL  MODELLING.  — THE 
PAPYRUS  POWDER. 

*"*  * TO  THE  EDITOR. 

F Sir, — Since  I wrote  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
architectural  modelling,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 


THE  BUILDER. 


a drawing  of  the  apparatus,  such  as  I had  intended 
to  use  for  that  purpose,  would  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  your  readers.  It  is  of  simple  construction, 
and  may  be  made  in  any  place  where  there  is  a lathe 
and  carpenter's  bench. 

Figure  1 , in  the  accompanying  drawing,  which  is 
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the  full  size  for  a column  one  inch  in  diameter, 
shews  the  moulding  trough  (A),  made  of  any  hard 
wood,  and  B B are  loose  fillets  of  wood  which  will 
be  used  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  space 
required  to  be  filled  up  betwixt  the  sides  of  the 
trough  and  the  moulding-wheel  (C).  The  moulding- 
wheel  may  be  in  one  piece,  the  whole  height  of  an 
entablature,  or  it  may  be  in  three  pieces,  namely, 
the  cornice,  frieze,  and  architrave ; it  may  be  still 
further  subdivided,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
enriched  mouldings.  The  several  parts  slip  on  to 
the  spindle  (D),  and  are  screwed  up  tight  against  the 
pin  (E)  by  means  of  the  nut  (F).  The  two  wrought- 
iron  uprights  (G  G)  are  bolted  down  upon  the  mould- 
ing bench  (H)  the  one  on  the  left  slides  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow,  a slit  being  made  in  the  bench 
for  that  purpose.  The  pulley  (I),  has  the  ends  of 
two  leather  straps  made  fast  to  it,  the  other  ends 
being  secured  to  the  moulding  trough  ; by  turning 
the  winch  it  was  not  necessary  to  shew  (which  in  the 


plan)  the  trough  is  made  to  move  backwards  and 
forwards  as  the  moulding- wheel  revolves  in  it.  The 
moulding-trough  runs  upon  wheels  (K  K),  one  pair 
being  placed  at  each  end  ; the  bench  should  be  per- 
fectly level,  as  any  inequality  in  the  surface  will  alter 
the  proportions  of  the  mouldings  upon  the  entabla- 
ture, &c.  The  straps  should  be  kept  tight  by 
means  of  wedges,  in  order  that  when  the  motion  of 
the  trough  is  reversed,  the  enrichments  impressed 
upon  the  compost  may  not  run  into  one  another. 
\Vhen  it  is  required  to  change  the  moulding-wheel, 
withdraw  the  trough  from  under  it,  take  out  the 
pin  E,  slide  the  upright  (G)  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  and  then  slip  off  the  wheel.  In  placing 
another  wheel  upon  the  spindle,  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  shift  the  nut  (F)  so  as  to  get  in  the  pin 
(E) ; when  the  latter  is  in  its  place,  slide  the  wheel  up 
to  it,  and  screw  tight  the  nut,  the  trough  is  then 
run  underneath  and  suitable  sized  fillets  put  in  to 
fill  up  the  space. 


Fig.  2. 


i - shews  the  two  cylinders  for  moulding 

■ columns  ; the  one  here  represented  as  being  in  the 

■ mould,  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  of  the  Grecian 
■Doric  order,  and  presents  no  difficulties  to  its  being 


(L  L)  is  in  one  piece,  the  sides  about  an  inch  thick 
and  the  inside  bored  through  to  receive  the  inner 
one  (M  M),  which  is  in  three  pieces  as  shewn  in 
Fig.  3.  The  papyrus  compost  (N  N)  is  rolled  round 
the  iron  spindle  (O)  placed  in  the  mould  or  inner 
cylinder,  and  then  compressed  into  all  parts  of  it  by 
driving  down  the  spindle  which  is  a little  tapered  for 
that  purpose. 

The  column  may  be  removed  from  the  mould  by 
turning  the  cylinders  upside  down,  over  another 
whose  outside  diameter  is  something  less  than  M M; 
drive  out  the  spindle,  and  then  drive  down  the 
cylinder  (L  L) ; when  about  half  off,  lay  hold  of  the 
inner  one  until  they  are  clear,  after  which  remove 
the  three  parts  from  the  sides  of  the  column. 

Fig.  3 is  a horizontal  section  of  the  cylinders. 
&c. 

Where  expense  is  not  an  object  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  apparatus  such  as  I have  here  described, 
a rack  and  pinion  might  be  substituted  for  the 
straps  ; it  could  also  be  furnished  with  complete 
sets  of  moulding-wheels,  & c.  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  ancient  orders,  of  the  various  Gothic  moudlings, 
and  of  any  fancy  ones,  such  as  patterns  for  borders, 
cornices,  &c.,  for  rooms.  Many  designs  for  orna- 
ments in  various  branches  of  the  fine  and  useful 
arts  may  be  engraved  in  the  papyrus  compost,  and 
it  may  be,  although  I have  not  tried  it  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose,  made  hard  enough  to  be  used  in 
some  cases  as  a substitute  for  wood  engravings ; 
perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  increase  its  hardness 
(after  being  engraved  upon)  by  a slight  baking,  so 
as  to  take  impressions  from  it. 

There  is  another  purpose  for  which  the  compost 
would  be  very  useful,  namely,  the  engraving  of 
patterns  for  small  ornamental  castings  in  metals  • 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  engraved  is  an 
important  advantage,  and  it  would  also  be  superior 
to  wood,  as  leaving  a clearer  impression  in  the 
mould. 

The  carving  of  groups  of  figures,  flowers,  &c.  in 
relief  would  afford  fine  opportunities  for  exercising 
the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  individuals  ; they  could 
be  coloured  and  framed  like  any  other  pictorial 
subject. 

The  kneading  of  the  compost  is  of  primary  im- 
portance in  some  of  the  uses  to  whicli  it  may  be 
applied.  The  two  well-known  articles,  vermicelli 
and  macaroni,  are,  I believe,  prepared  from  wheat 
flour,  and  it  is  by  incipient  kneading  that  the 
proper  degree  of  consistence  is  given  to  the  paste, 
before  it  can  be  forced  through  the  perforated 
plates  ; an  examination  of  these  articles  will  shew 
what  may  be  done  by  kneading  with  one  of  the 
two  ingredients  in  the  papyrus  compost. 

The  greater  part  of  this  communication  being  of 
a speculative  nature,  it  cannot  for  that  reason  be  of 
value,  only  so  far  as  it  may  induce  the  creation  of 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  others.  Your  having  attached 
considerable  importance  to  the  discovery  of  the 
papyrus  compost,  has  induced  me  to  trouble  you 
again  on  the  subject ; at  the  same  time  it  is 
left  to  your  better  judgment  whether  or  not  any 
part  of  it  should  be  inserted  in  The  Builder  ; 
such  publications  should  be  vehicles  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  sound,  practical  information,  and  it  is  only 
under  particular  circumstances  that  any  other 
should  be  admitted. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Liddell. 


done  entire  ; but  in  such  as  the  Corinthian,  where 
the  capitals  are  foliated,  and  the  bases  in  some  cases 
enriched,  it  would  be  better  to  mould  base,  shaft, 
and  capital,  in  separate  parts.  The  outer  cylinder 


New  Royal  Exchange. — This  national  edi- 
fice has  advanced  lately  with  giant  strides,  and 
grows  more  and  more  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  The  progress  made  is  really 
astonishing.  The  facades  on  the  north,  south,  and 
west  sides,  are  so  far  completed  that  the  great 
timber  scaffoldings  are  partially  removed,  leaving 
only  the  carving  and  cleaning  of  the  work  remain- 
ing to  be  done.  At  the  west  end  all  the  columns  of 
the  portico  are  in  their  places,  and  at  the  east  end 
the  first  story  of  the  tower  is  almost  finished.  The 
interior  of  the  'Change  is  arranged  like  the  old  one, 
with  a large  open  area,  and  a covered  walk.  The 
area  is  altogether  larger  than  the  old  Exchange,  but 
different  in  form,  and  considered  by  the  citizens  in 
better  proportion.  The  space  covered  by  the  walks 
is  also  greater.  The  internal  area  is  arranged  on 
the  ground  floor  as  an  arcade,  forming  the  covered 
walk.  The  arches  are  separated  by  Doric  columns 
and  pilasters.  Over  this  is  another  story  of  Ionic 
columns,  having  arched  windows  between  them. 
Over  the  windows  are  decorated  and  carved  key- 
stones bearing  the  arms  of  the  various  kingdoms  of 
the  European  family,  marking  the  walks  or  dis- 
tricts to  which  the  space  below  is  appropriated. 
The  masonry  of  this  area  is  complete,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  carving.  The  approach  to 
it  from  the  east  and  west,  under  enormous  arches, 
is,  wen  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  very  striking 
and  imposing. 

Messrs.  Adams  and  Fox,  the  extensive  engineers 
at  Old  Ford,  Bow,  have  taken  the  contract  for  build- 
ing the  aerial  machine. 
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DECORATIVE  IMITATIONS.  — “ THE 
G RAINER’S  GUIDE.” 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

g1R) — Having  seen  frequent  and  honourable 
mention  made  of  the  imitative  works  of  Mr. 
Charles  Moxon,  of  Marylebone,  in  the  journals 
of  the  day,  amongst  which  such  authorities  as 
Loudon’s'  well-known  work  on  “ Cottage  and 
Villa  Architecture,”  and  the  “Gardener’s  and 
Mechanic’s  Magazines,”  I may  quote  as  pro- 
minent, wherein  also  particular  reference  is 
made  to  a large  and  finely-illustrated  volume 
published  by  him,  bearing  the  above  title,  I 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  obtain  the  means 
of  judging  personally  of  the  merits  of  his 
productions,  both  as  an  artist  and  as  an  author. 
The  first  step  I attained  was  an  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  public  apartments  of  Mr.  Eastlake, 
the  academician’s  residence,  in  Fitzroy-square, 
where  I found  imitations  of  woods,  marbles, 
&c.,  and  was  struck  with  the  general  harmony 
that  manifested  itself,  both  in  the  leading  con- 
stituents and  minor  accessaries  of  the  decora- 
tions employed,  shewing  at  once  unquestion- 
able taste  on  the  part  of  the  eminent  pro- 
prietor, and  high  ability  and  experience  in  the 
artist.  These  works  were  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Donaldson.  I then 
learnt  that  an  important  and  recent  instance 
of  Mr.  Moxon’s  imitations  was  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Tomline,  member  of  parliament,  Carlton- 
terrace  (formerly  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn's), 
to  which  I was  fortunate  enough  likewise  to 
obtain  admission,  and  was  even  more  highly 
pleased  with  the  work  there  executed.  I had 
previously  seen  the  princely  mansion  of  his 
Grace  of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  Rothschild’s,  at 
Gunnersbury-park,  Gloucester-house,  and  other 
residences,  where  the  refined  tastes  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  our  profession 
had  had  that  broad  scope  which  only  such 
abodes  of  wealth  can  afford,  and  was  well 
familiarized  to  the  profuse  blandishments  of 
scagliola  in  all  its  species  of  natural  and  un- 
natural marbles  and  granites,  as  well  as  sensi* 
ble  of  the  crude  and  opaque  characteristics  of 
that  composition  ; and  I was  the  more  agree- 
ably surprised  to  see,  in  the  vestibules  and 
staircases  above  mentioned,  the  work  of  the 
brush  brought,  though  by  some  peculiar  pro- 
cess, to  a degree  of  perfection  which,  but  for 
my  previous  information,  I could  not  possibly 
have  believed  otherwise  than  the  produce  of 
the  quarry  ; and  that,  too,  as  I learnt,  at  a fourth 
the  cost  of  scagliola,  a consideration  which 
alone  is  of  sufficient  weight. 

To  give  these  deceptions  their  full  effect,  I 
find  that  the  painter  avoids,  where  possible, 
committing  them  to  wood,  that  substance  not 
approaching  a stone-like  coldness  sufficiently 
to  bear  them  out;  and  whether  in  walls,  co- 
lumns, or  slabs,  plaster,  stone,  and  slate  are 
best  suited  to  his  purpose.  I remarked  also 
that  the  building  of  his  walls  was  in  large, 
massive-looking  blocks,  giving  an  enhancing 
and  Roman  grandeur  to  them,  which  would 
hardly  have  appeared  had  they  been  of  nar- 
rower-minded dimensions.  But  a most  im- 
portant feature  is  the  entire  absence  of  the 
brush-streaks,  the  cold  surface  having  the 
polish  of  a mirror,  and  giving  full  beauty  to 
the  deep  transparency  and  shadowy  half-tints 
that  are  so  captivating  in  these  imitations,  and 
which  seem  totally  unattainable  in  the  sca- 
gliola. 

In  the  wood  imitations,  I find  he  does  not 
revel  in  knots,  or  indeed  indulge  in  anyknarly, 
cross-grained  stuff  which  the  architect  would 
avoid  in  the  real  material : also  that  there  is, 
in  his  doors  and  wainscotting,  a fine  feeling  for 
that  harmony  which  should  appear  in  the  stiles, 
rails,  and  panelling.  Generally,  I can  only 
describe  them  as  being  of  surpassing  truth  and 
beauty;  they,  with  the  marbles,  I understand, 
have  received  the  encomiums  of  several  leading 
architects,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  discern- 
ing of  the  nobility,  who  were  admitted  to  view 
them,  and  which  were  indeed  well  earned. 
Two  of  the  oldest  families,  I was  glad  to  learn, 
have  lately  taken  him  by  the  hand. 

Respecting  his  published  work,  it  would, 
after  the  notices  which  have  appeared,  be  su- 
pererogatory in  me  to  occupy  space  here  with 
my  remarks,  especially  as  I wish  to  glean  some 
of  his,  where,  I think,  they  may  be  equally  a 
guide  to  the  architect  as  to  the  grainer.  These 
selections  are  appended  to  this  letter,  the 


practical  matter  altogether  omitted,  being  too 
copious  to  enter  into. 

I remain,  Sir,  very  obediently  yours, 

Peregrine,  d.a.a.d. 

P.S.  In  reference  to  the  letter  of  your 
correspondent,  “ John  Barr,”  in  page  325, 
who  has  promised  to  explain  his  method  of 
flocking  walls  and  ceilings,  I may  observe  that 
I have  seen  the  Pompeian  hangings  put  up,  and 
have  had  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  respect- 
ing them. 

If  I had  thought  that  in  expressing  approba- 
tion of  these  papers,  I should  be  giving  offence 
to  any  gentleman  in  the  flock  line,  or  any 
other,’ 1 would,  perhaps,  have  refrained  from 
taking  up  the  subject  at  all,  and  especially  if  I 
could  anticipate  the  offended  party’s  thinking 
himself  called  upon,  in  supporting  his  own 
branch,  to  depreciate  or  run  down  the  other. 

For  John  Barr’s  information,  the  Pompeian 
patterns  may  be  both  diminished  and  enlarged, 
by  curtailment  or  elongation.  When,  however, 
tlie  size  of  the  apartment  is  such  as  that  too 
much  of  one  of  those  means  would  have  to  be 
had  recourse  to,  with  respect  to  good  propor- 
tions, then  another  pattern  should  be  chosen 
whose  scale  is  more  suitable,  and  which 
would  be  attended  with  no  difficulty  where  I 
was  favoured  with  an  inspection. 

It  would  be  almost  imprudent  in  me  to  visit 
the  works  of  the  gentlemen  your  correspon- 
dent names,  since  1 might  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  their  productions  on  the  walls, 
and  be  in  danger  of  forming  more  false  im- 
pressions. Yours, 

Peregrine. 

Extracts  from  Moxon’s  “ Grainer’s  Guide.” 

In  his  chapter  on  Preparing  Grounds  and  Po- 
lishing, he  says,  “ Smoothness  is  a quality  essen- 
tially necessary  in  house-painting,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  imitations  ; for,  however  well  managed 
the  work  may  be  in  other  respects,  without  a smooth 
surface  your  labour  will  lose  half  its  value.”  Again, 

“ But  where  the  house-painter’s  judgment  is  most 
required,  is  in  old  houses,  or  in  houses  that  have 
formerly  been  painted  by  other  painters,  perhaps  on 
the  cheap  system  of  contract,  which  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  grainer,  as  his  work  would  be  de- 
stroyed should  the  paint  peel  off  after  it  is  varnished. 
This  is  generally  in  consequence  of  the  painter  be- 
ing cheapened  down  to  such  a low  price  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  take  off  the  old  paint  where  neces- 
sary, and  the  person  who  employs  him  finds,  when 
it  is  too  late,  that  he  is  the  loser.” 

^Marbles. — “ The  chief  beauty  in  a good  imita- 
tion of  marble  is  the  transparent  effect.” — “In  var- 
nishing marbles,  use  the  best  polishing  copal,  and 
never  put  turpentine  into  it.” 

Sienna. — “ When  Sienna  marble  is  imitated  on 
very  uneven  plaster,  it  is  well  to  use  flat  colours, 
and  not  varnish  the  work.” — “ This  style  (the 
deep-toned)  of  Sienna  marble  is  adapted  for 
columns  and  pilasters,  where  a rich  style  of  colour- 
ing is  required.  Suppose  the  walls  of  a vestibule 
or  corridor  to  be  Sienna,  in  the  crayon  style,  with 
pillars  and  pilasters  in  this,  the  effect  would  be 
rich  without  detracting  from  the  architectural  ef- 
fect.” 

Egyptian  Green. — “ Sometimes  there  are  beau- 
tiful brown  patches  in  Egyptian  green,  and  although 
this  colour  is  considered  a defect  in  the  marble,  in 
imitations  it  undoubtedly  adds  much  beauty.”— 
“ This  marble  being  dark  and  strong  in  colour,  is 
adapted  for  columns  and  chimney-pieces.” 

Black  and  Gold. — “This  is  a useful  imitation 
for  chimney-pieces.” 

Roso  Antiquo. — “ This  is  a scarce  marble.  The 
imitation  of  it  is  very  simple,  and  when  the  light 
patches  are  properly  grouped,  produces  a pleasing 
effect  on  pillars  and  pilasters.” 

Lapis  lazuli. — “ As  this  valuable  marble  can  only 
be  found  in  small  pieces,  a little  judgment  is  neces- 
sary in  introducing  it  for  decorative  purposes.  A 
corresponding  degree  of  richness  should  prevail 
w’here  it  is  introduced.  Gilding  forms  a beautiful 
contrast,  and  never  fails  to  produce  a pleasing 
effect.” 

Bloodstone. — “ This  famous  stone  is  a native  of 
the  East,  but  it  is  also  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  island  of  Rum,  in  Scotland,  and  can 
only  be  had  in  small  pieces.  The  imitation  is  very 
useful  for  mosaic  painting,  and  therefore  necessary  to 
painters ; and  as  the  winter  season  is  generally  a 
dull  time  of  year  for  the  trade,  those  young  people 
who  do  not  practise  the  more  useful  woods  and 
marbles,  might  be  employed  in  making  fancy 
work-tables,  chess-tables,  &c.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  the  stones  might  be  arranged,  but  I 
shall  only  suggest  two.  Suppose  you  make  the 
centre  squares  bloodstone  and  white,  and  the  border 
jasper,  the  effect  would  be  good ; or  the  centre 
squares  jasper  and  white,  and  the  border  verd 
antique  or  Egyptian  green.” 


Scotch  Jasper. — “ As  it  seldom  happens  tha 
there  are  two  of  these  pebbles  of  the  same  colour, 
there  can  be  no  particular  method  adopted  for 
imitating  them  ; all  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the 
painter.” — “ These  stones  are  very  useful  for 
mosaic  work,  which  should  be  polished,  as  it  is  often 
closely  examined,  and  the  polishing  adds  greatly  to 
their  beauty.” 

Woods. — “Although  a specimen  might  be  more 
beautiful  when  painted  like  a picture,  the  wood  of 
a room  would  be  spoiled  by  being  overwrought.” — 

“ It  is  of  great  importance  that  a decided  difference 
should  be  made  between  the  stiles  and  rails  of  doors  ; 
for  instance,  if  you  make  cross  rails  full  of  work, 
make  the  upright  stiles  plain  ; for  if  you  take  a 
piece  of  mahogany,  or  any  other  wood,  and  change  its 
position  with  regard  to  the  light,  you  will  perceive 
a great  difference  in  its  appearance.” — “ Some 
grainers  find  great  difficulty  in  making  their  colours 
have  a soft,  woody  appearance.  Perhaps  the  reason 
of  this  is,  that  they  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  other  arrangement  of  colours  in  the  apart- 
ment. If  the  prevailing  colour  be  warm  and  glow- 
ing, the  imitation  should  partake  of  the  same  cha- 
racter : for  instance,  suppose  the  walls  to  be  crim- 
son, the  wood,  if  maple,  satin-wood,  or  oak,  should 
be  highly  coloured ; or  suppose  the  prevailing 
colour  to  be  green,  or  any  other  cool- toned  colour, 
then  the  wood  should  be  cool  and  fight.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  all  other  arrangements  of  colours 
where  harmony  is  required.  If  contrast  be  desired, 
it  ought  rather  to  be  in  the  furniture  than  the  archi- 
tecture.” 

Mahogany. — “ A young  painter  cannot  have 
better  practice  than  copying  a good  curl  of  maho- 
gany, as  it  will  teach  him  the  art  of  curvilinear 
composition,  from  which  are  composed  all  elegant 
forms.” — “ In  graining  work  that  is  panelled,  the 
fights  and  shades  in  the  panels  should  be  stronger 
than  in  the  stiles  or  rails.” 

Maple  Wood. — “ This  beautiful  wood  being 
light  and  delicate,  is  particularly  adapted  for  the 
wood-work  of  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs,  where 
a cheerful  style  of  decoration  generally  prevails.” — 
“ The  colour  may  vary  very  much.” 

Rose  Wood. — “ The  rails  and  stiles  should  be 
more  simple  in  the  grain  than  the  panels.” 

Satin  Wood. — “ This  wood  is  much  used  for 
drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs.” — “ The  straight - 
grained  satin-wood  is  the  best  adapted  for  stiles  and 
rails.” 

Pollard  Oak. — “ When  this  imitation  is  well 
done,  it  has  a beautifully  rich  effect.  It  harmonizes 
with  warm  stone  colours,  while  with  sage  green  it 
forms  a very  pleasing  contrast.  From  its  colour  it 
is  well  adapted  for  dining-rooms,  libraries,  and 
lobbies.  The  colour  may  vary  from  the  lightness 
of  maple  to  the  depth  of  mahogany,  and  conse- 
quently is  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes.” — 
“ In  consequence  of  the  brittle  nature  of  the  wood, 
it  does  not  stand,  so  that  a good  imitation  is  much 
better  than  the  reality.” 

Wainscot. — “ The  knowledge  of  the  best  and 
quickest  method  of  imitating  this,  the  most  useful 
of  all  imitations,  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
both  to  masters  and  workmen.” — “ Oak  is  adapted 
for  all  styles  of  building,  and  never  fails  to  please 
when  well  done.  It  harmonizes  with  warm  colours, 
and  makes  a pleasant  contrast  with  cold  ones.  It 
looks  well  on  ceilings,  cornices,  walls,  and  wood, 
in  dining-rooms,  libraries,  and  lobbies,  especially  in 
Gothic  buildings.” — “ In  some  situations,  the  panels 
painted  pollard  oak,  and  the  stiles  plain  oak,  have  a 
very  good  effect.” 

Morocco. — “ The  imitation  of  morocco  is  useful 
where  a clothed  and  comfortable  effect  is  required 
to  be  produced.  It  may  be  any  colour.” — “It 
may  be  here  observed,  that  in  apartments  where 
there  are  green  or  crimson  walls,  cream-colour  or 
French  white  is  the  most  appropriate  for  ceilings 
and  cornices,  unless  the  imitation  of  some  fight 
wood  be  preferred.  Gilded  stars  or  other  orna- 
ments look  well  on  morocco,  and  the  effect  of  an 
apartment  will  be  more  beautiful  if  the  enrichments 
on  the  ceilings,  cornices,  and  wood-work,  be  hatched 
with  gold,  and  sometimes  the  effect  may  be  further 
improved  by  painting  the  back-ground  of  the  en- 
richments with  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  apart- 
ment ; or,  if  a gay  or  brilliant  effect  be  desired, 
bright  colours  may  be  introduced  from  the  carpet 
into  the  back -ground  of  the  enrichments  on  the 
ceilings  and  cornices.  This  style  of  painting  is 
called  the  Polychrome,  and  requires  a tasteful  judg- 
ment to  select  the  most  appropriate  colours,  so  as 
to  relieve  each  other,  and  produce  the  desired  gaiety 
without  harshness  or  glare.*  But  one  hint  I beg  to 
suggest  to  our  master-painters  : that  is,  that  in  all 
decorations  a proper  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
character  of  the  building,  and  particularly  of  each 
apartment  in  which  he  is  employed  to  exercise  his 
professional  skill ; as  painters  should  rather  endea- 


* Those  who  are  desirous  for  information  on  this  styk  of 
painting  and  its  origin,  are  referred  to  Art.  VIII.  in  the  35th 
number  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1836. 
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vour  to  have  their  painting  in  accordance  with  the 
architectural  design,  than  attempt  to  deviate  from 
it,  and  mar  the  effect  which  was  intended'to  be  pro- 
duced ; and  that  they  should  not  be  led  away  by 
absurd  manias  which  are  pushed  forward  and  called 
fashionable  ; for  what  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
to  introduce  those  harlequin-looking  Moorish 
borders  in  our  beautiful  Grecian  and  Italian  build- 
ings, when  there  are  within  the  reach  of  all  abun- 
dance of  Grecian  and  Italian  ornaments  ? It  is  a 
blessing  to  society  that  our  architects  partly  check 
such  absurdities.” 


REMUNERATION  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMEN. 

It  is  a fact  not  generally  known  to  the 
public,  and  scarcely  to  be  credited,  that  archi- 
tectural drawing  clerks  are  the  worst  paid  class 
of  men  of  the  whole  body  of  clerks.  Con- 
sidering the  talent  and  education  expected  of 
them,  they  ought  to  be  the  best  paid,  for  an  ar- 
chitectural draughtsman  must  be  acquainted 
with  practical  geometry,  mensuration,  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  arithmetic,  every  thing 
relating  to  building  in  its  various  branches,  a 
neat  and  expeditious  draughtsman,  well  read 
in  the  old  authors  on  the  art,  and,  in  fact,  he  is 
supposed  to  know  as  much  as  his  employer  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  taste.  His  education 
must  be  liberal  of  course,  as  the  various 
branches  I have  enumerated  will  testify;  and 
his  personal  appearance  must  be  gentlemanly ; 
and  yet  he  is  so  inadequately  paid,  that  mer- 
chants’ clerks,  of  whom  no  particular  talent  is 
required  beyond  arithmetic,  are  much  better 
paid  than  he  is. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  is  this  so?  Why  are 
they  not  better  paid?  Probably  the  system  of 
taking  pupils  tends  much  to  the  bad  pay  of 
drawing  clerks.  Some  architects  of  large 
practice  take  as  many  as  six  pupils,  and  only 
employ  one  or  two  paid  clerks  ; the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  the  pupils  when  out  of 
their  articles  are  obliged  to  seek  situations  in 
other  offices  ; they  find  pupils  in  every  office, 
so  that  they  are  obliged  to  receive  low  salaries 
or  be  idle.  Architects  will  not  give  high 
salaries  while  they  can  fill  their  offices  with 
pupils  who  pay  large  premiums  ; they  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  have  one  or  two  paid 
clerks,  for  the  pupils,  know  scarcely  any  thing 
beyond  drawing,  or  it  is  probable  that  the  class 
of  draughtsmen  would  soon  become  extinct. 
There  is  something  exceedingly  galling  in  this, 
for  ayoungmodestfellow  when  he  is  informed  of 
the  amount  of  salaryheis  to  receive,  erroneously 
supposes  that  his  services  are  not  worth  more, 
and  is  content  to  accept  the  terms  in  hopes  that 
brighter  days  may  succeed;  but,  alas!  his 
hopes  have  no  foundation  save  in  his  own 
mind.  His  employer,  seeing  him  seemingly 
content  with  his  situation  and  salarv,  thinks 
that  he  is  satisfied,  and  is  glad  that  he  can  get 
such  a clever  fellow  for  such  a small  salary; 
but  should  this  young  fellow  at  last,  getting 
more  confidence  as  he  gets  rubbed  by  the 
world,  summon  up  his  courage  to  the  “ stick- 
ing point,”  and,  as  conscious  ability  and  talent 
swells  within  his  breast,  politely  request  to 
have  his  salary  raised,  or  be  allowed  to  resign 
his  situation,  his  employer  then,  as  it  were, 
forced  to  acknowledge  h'is  abilities  by  the  fear 
of  losing  them,  agrees  to  augment  his  salary, 
stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  “he  had  ob- 
served for  some  time  his  attention  to  business, 
and  had  intended  to  have  raised  it  had  he  not 
spoken  first ; ” by  which  species  of  humbug  the 
poor  clerk  is  induced  to  believe  that  his  em- 
ployer was  not  so  bad  as  he  believed  him  to  be, 
and,  like  another  Tom  Pinch,  would  quarrel 
with  his  dearest  friend  for  saying  aught  against 
I him. 

I believe  draughtsmen  who  serve  with  the 
I great  men  of  the  profession  are  the  most 
| unlucky  of  the  class  ; one  certain  advantage 
I they  have,  which  is,  that  being  constantly  asso- 
I dated  with  the  great  men , they  to  a certain 
I extent  imbibe  some  of  their  genius,  and  cer- 
I tainly  gain  a great  deal  in  the  matter  of  taste, 
I which  it  is  probable  they  might  not  if  they 
| were  in  an  office  of  less  importance  ; but  this 
r very  advantage  is  a great  disadvantage  in  a 
\ pecuniary  point  of  view ; the  great  men  know  the 
J advantage  which  their  draughtsmen  have  in 
I being  associated  with  them,  and  therefore  give 
| them  low  salaries,  comforting  themselves  with 
j the  assurance  that  if  they  do  not  pay  in  the 
a coin  of  the  realm,  they  do  in  that  of  the  brain, 

'j  which  they  (not  being  in  any  pecuniary  strait, 


nor  perhaps  never  having  been  in  a “ tin  di- 
lemma”) consider  to  be  the  more  valuable  coin 
of  the  two.  In  this  case,  the  poor  clerk  sub- 
mits not  to  necessity,  but  to  this  consideration, 
that  the  credit  attached  to  him  by  having  been 
with  such  and  such  a great  man  for  so  many 
years  will  get  him  a good  situation  in  any  other 
office,  at  a good  salary  ; this  he  has  a right  to 
expect,  but  even  in  this  he  is  too  often  disap- 
pointed. 

I am  sorry  to  be  able  to  record  it,  that 
builders  have  much  more  respect  for  the  ability 
of  their  draughtsmen  than  architects,  who 
would  be  supposed  to  appreciate  and  reward 
it  more  ; but  so  it  is,  even  mediocre  talent  is 
much  better  paid  by  builders  than  by  architects. 

It  may  perhaps  be  running  away  from  the 
subject,  but  I may  be  excused  when  I say  that 
to  “ give  every  devil  his  due,”  I think  that 
the  builder  is  a much  more  enterprising  and  in 
a great  many  instances  a more  liberal-minded 
man  than  the  architect.  To  whom,  I may 
ask,  are  we  indebted  for  all  of  the  improve- 
ments of  any  magnitude  or  note,  either  in 
London  or  the  provincial  towns  ? Nobody 
can  deny  that  it  is  the  builders  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  all  the  improvements  at  the 
West  End ; the  very  extensive  buildings  at 
Eaton  and  Lowndes  squares,  Wilton  and  Bur- 
ton crescents,  the  Regent’s  Park,  Ivent-terrace, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  squares,  Hyde  Park 
Gardens,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  London  that  has 
been  built  within  this  last  twenty  years  has 
been  entirely  through  the  enterprise  of  build- 
ers ; they  are  a speculative  race  of  men.  I am 
sorry,  though,  that  so  few  of  them  make  their 
way  in  the  world ; they  do  an  extensive  deal  of 
good  to  others  and  harm  to  themselves,  but 
whoever  heard  of  an  architect  failing  by  his 
profession  ? oh,  no,  they  play  a safer  game, 
and  not  at  all  times  a very  honourable  one,  as 
many  a builder  can  testify  to  his  cost;  but 
to  return  from  whence  I left  off. 

That  architectural  draughtsmen  have  them- 
selves to  blame  in  a great  measure  for  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  remuneration  is  very  evident. 
I hate  combinations,  and  I therefore  would 
not  advise  my  brother  draughtsmen  to  enter 
into  them,  because  I conceive  that  the  dignity 
of  the  profession  would  be  much  lowered  by  so 
doing.  A much  better  way  which  we  have  of 
enforcing  our  pecuniary  claims  is  by  making 
ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  pro- 
fession, extensively  useful  to  our  employers, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
mense sacrifice  to  do  without  us,  and  the  result 
is  easily  forseen. 

“ Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win 
By  fearing  to  attempt.” — Shakspeare. 

J.  L.  C. 


firgtslntioit. 

House  of  Commons,  Wednesday,  Avgust  1G. 
— Payne's  Wood  Patent. — Mr.  Barclay  rose  to 
put  a question  to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  department  concerning  a subject 
which  to  his  constituents  and  the  shipping  interest 
generally,  as  well  as  to  those  engaged  in  domestic 
building,  was  of  considerable  importance — he 
alluded  to  the  patent  process  of  Mr.  Payne  for 
preserving  timber  from  dry  rot,  and  the  ravages  of 
iusects.  He  understood  that  the  properties  of  the 
patent  to  this  extent  had  been  pretty  fully  tested, 
and  more  than  all  by  the  department  over  which  his 
lordship  presides,  and  that  it  had  been  satisfactorily 
shewn  that  it  had  the  property  of  rendering  wood 
prepared  by  it  uninflammable,  or  at  any  rate  of 
depriving  it  of  a large  degree  of  combustibility. 
For  his  own  part,  he  (the  hon.  member  for 
Sunderland)  had  no  interest  in  the  matter  what- 
ever ; but  anxious  on  account  of  his  constitu- 
ents, and,  as  he  had  said,  on  account  of  the 
general  public,  he  wished  to  know  from  the  noble 
lord  whether  any  and  what  report  had  been  agreed 
upon,  in  order  that  it  might  go  forth  to  the  country 
upon  satisfactory  grounds. — Lord  Lincoln  said  he 
felt  most  happy  to  give  the  honourable  member  the 
fullest  information  he  possessed  on  the  subject.  The 
matter  had  been  brought  before  him  in  his  official 
capacity,  and  he  had  thought  it  right  to  take  con- 
siderable pains  to  be  well  informed  on  so  important 
an  invention.  He  had  paid  a visit  to  the  premises 
and  inspected  the  very  ingenious  machinery  and 
process  of  Mr.  Payne,  but  not  liking  to  trust  his 
own  judgment  in  a matter  where  great  professional 
skill  was  essential,  he  had  directed  Mr.  Phillips, 
Professor  of  Economic  Geology,  to  examine  into  the 
invention  and  report  upon  it.  That  report  the  noble 
lord  said  was  highly  favourable  ; and  since  then  he 


bad  directed  the  erection  of  a structure  in  his  de- 
partment in  which  the  process  had  been  applied  to 
all  the  timbers,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  surveyors.  He  had  no  doubt 
himself  of  the  great  value  of  the  invention,  and 
believed  that  experience  would  confirm  his  present 
favourable  opinion,  but  time  would  be  necessary  to 
test  it.  A comparison  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Payne’s, 
Mr.  Kyan’s,  Sir  William  Burnett’s,  and  another 
process,  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  which  he  could 
not  recollect,  had  been  instituted,  we  understood 
the  noble  lord  to  say,  in  Regent-street  or  Regent’s- 
park.  He  should  be  happy  to  lay  before  the  hon. 
member  for  Sunderland  the  report  of  Mr.  Phillips. 
— Mr.  Barclay  thanked  the  noble  lord  for  his 
satisfactory  statement,  and  moved  that  the  report 
be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

ASSESSED  TAXES  CASES. 
Determined  by  the  Judges  on  Appeal. 

(No.  1179)  — Windows  — Dwelling-house  — Due 
Assessment  in  1834-5 — Who  to  prove. 

It  is  incumbent  on  an  appellant  to  shew  that  he  was 
duly  assessed  for  the  year  ending  5th  of  April, 
1835,  when  he  seeks  to  be  relieved  from  an  in- 
creased charge  for  the  windows  in  his  dwellina- 
house. 

At  a meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  assessed 
taxes  acting  in  and  for  the  said  division  and  county, 
held  at  the  court  house,  Osborn-street,  Whitechapel, 
on  the  23rd  day  of  December,  1840  (48  Geo.  3, 
c.  55,  sch.  (A.);  4 & 5 Will.  4,  c.  45,  s.  7), — 
Gregorie  Grago,  of  Parson-street,  St.  George, 
Middlesex,  toymaker,  appealed  against  an  increased 
charge  for  the  windows  in  his  dwelling-house,  being 
from  eight  to  eleven.  It  appeared  on  the  statement 
of  the  appellant,  that  in  front  of  the  house  (exclu- 
sive of  his  shop  window)  there  are  four  glazed 
windows,  and  four  behind,  and  one  which  he  has 
opened  in  a washhouse  in  the  yard  since  1835, 
which  was  before  that  time  lighted  by  an  aperture 
unglazed  ; there  is  besides  under  the  stall-board  of 
his  shop  in  the  front  an  opening  into  his  cellar  ad- 
mitting light  therein,  which  is  supported  by  iron 
bars  and  not  glazed,  and  there  is  also  a hole  in  the 
wall  of  the  back  cellar,  admitting  light  therein,  of 
the  dimensions  of  eighteen  inches  by  fourteen,  like- 
wise unglazed. 

The  commissioners  being  of  opinion,  that  unless 
the  contrary  is  made  to  appear  by  the  surveyor  to 
the  crown  on  evidence  to  be  adduced  by  him,  it  is 
to  be  assumed,  that  parties  were  duly  assessed  to 
the  window  duties  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  day 
of  April,  1835,  and  that  the  assessment  of  the 
assessors  upon  oath  should  be  held  to  be  conclusive, 
unless  the  contrary  appear,  relieved  the  appellant, 
but  the  surveyor  being  dissatisfied  with  their  deci- 
sion, demanded  a case,  which  we  have  stated  and 
signed  for  the  opinion  of  some  or  one  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s judges,  or  barons  of  the  Exchequer. 

George  Offer. 

Edward  Jones. 

18 th  May,  1841. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
determination  of  the  Commissioners  is  wrong. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wightman. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Cologne  Cathedral. — This  famous  cathedral 
is  a fine  building,  but  not  half  finished.  I speak 
especially  of  the  interior.  Your  first  impression  on 
entering  it  is  of  its  exquisite  lightness.  The  very 
materials  seem  to  have  lost  their  materialism  in  the 
hands  of  the  architect,  in  conformity  with  the  de- 
sign of  a great  genius  spiritualised  by  its  fervent 
homage  to  the  Divine  Spirit.  In  looking  upward 
along  the  tall,  slender  columns  which  seem  to  have 
sprung  spontaneously  from  the  earth  like  so  many 
reeds,  and  afterwards  to  have  been  petrified — for 
only  nature  herself  seemed  capable  of  combining  so 
much  lightness  with  durability — I almost  felt,  as 
the  architect  must  have  done,  that  I had  cast  off  the 
burden  of  the  flesh,  and  had  a tendency  to  mount 
skywards.  In  this  particular  it  presented  a re- 
markable contrast  to  the  feelings  excited  by  any 
other  Gothic  edifice  with  which  I am  acquainted. 
In  Westminster  Abbey,  for  instance,  whose  more 
solid  architecture  is  chiefly  visible  by  a “ dim  reli- 
gious light,”  I was  almost  overcome  with  an  awe 
amounting  to  gloom  ; whereas  at  Cologne,  the  state 
of  my  mind  rose  somewhat  above  serenity.  Lofty, 
aspiring,  cheerful,  the  light  of  heaven  more  abun- 
dantly admitted  than  excluded,  and  streaming 
through  painted  panes,  with  all  the  varied  colours  of 
the  first  promise ; the  distant  roof  seemed  to  re- 
echo with  any  other  strains  than  those  of  that  awful 
hymn  the  “ Dies  lire.”  In  opposition  to  the 
Temple  of  Religious  Fear,  I should  call  it  the 
Temple  of  Pious  Hope. — Up  the  Rhine. 

In  the  intended  new  dock  at  Liverpool,  called  the 
Albert  Dock,  the  estimated  quantity  of  cast  iron  is 
no  less  than  7,000  tons. 
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LIST  OF  ENGLISH  PATENTS. 

(From  ihe  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions.) 

George  John  Newbery,  of  King  William-street, 
artist,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
and  construction  of  window-blinds,  screens,  shutters, 
and  other  similar  articles,  parts  of  which  improve- 
ments are  applicable  to  other  purposes. — Sealed  July 
6, 1843.  (Six  months.) 

Henry  Clarke  Ash,  of  Birmingham,  manufac- 
turer, for  certain  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  teapots. — Sealed  July  6,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

James  Booth,  of  Liverpool,  clerk  and  doctor  of 
laws,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  means  of  con- 
verting rectilinear  into  rotary  motion,  and  of  con- 
verting rotary  motion  into  rectilinear. — Sealed  July 
6,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

Thomas  Masters,  of  Upper  Charlotte-street,  St. 
Pancras,  confectioner,  for  an  improved  freezing, 
cooling,  churning,  and  ice-preserving  apparatus, 
the  parts  of  which  may  be  used  separately  or  in 
combination. — Sealed  July  6, 1843.  (Six  months.) 

John  Joseph  Brunet,  of  Limehouse,  Esq.,  for 
certain  improvements  in  propelling. — Sealed  July  G, 
1843.  (Six  months.)  Invention  and  communi- 
cation. 

George  Parsons,  of  West  Lambrook,  Somerset, 
gentleman,  for  a portable  roof  for  various  agricul- 
tural and  for  other  purposes. — Sealed  July  7, 1843. 
(SLx  months.) 

George  Parsons,  of  West  Lambrook,  Somerset, 
gentleman,  and  Richard  Clyburn,  of  Uley,  Glou- 
cester, engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  beating,  cleansing,  and  crushing  various 
animal  and  vegetable  materials  or  substances. — 
Sealed  July  10,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

Jacob  Samuda,  of  Southwark  Iron  Works,  Sur- 
rey, engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  steam-engines  particularly  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  steam  navigation. — .Sealed  July  10,  1843. 
(Six  months.) 

John  Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  Chester,  ship-builder, 
for  improvements  in  the  construction  of  steam  and 
other  vessels. — Sealed  July  10, 1843.  (Six  months.) 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
civil  engineer,  for  an  improved  agricultural  machine 
or  implement  for  ploughing,  harrowing,  or  tilling 
land. — Sealed  July  13,  1843.  (Six  months.)  Com- 
munication. 

Richard  Laming,  of  Radley’s  Hotel,  New 
Bridge-street,  Black  friars,  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  purification  and  application  of  ammonia,  to 
obtain  certain  chemical  products. — Sealed  July  13, 
1843.  (Six  months.) 

Joseph  Maudslay,  of  Lambeth,  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  machinery  used  for  pro- 
pelling vessels  by  steam  power. — Sealed  July  13, 
1843.  (Six  months.) 

George  King  Sculthorpe,  of  Frederick’s  Cottages, 
Coleharbor-lane,  Surrey,  gentleman,  for  an  im- 
proved method  of  fastening  and  securing  bedsteads. 
— Sealed  July  13,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

Henry  Pinkus,  of  Duke-street,  Portland-place, 
Middlesex,  Esquire,  for  improvements  in  the  me- 
thods of  applying  motive  power,  in  combination 
with  apparatus  and  machinery,  to  certain  purposes 
in  propelling,  and  applicable  to  railways,  to  ships, 
or  other  vessels  afloat. — Sealed  July  13,  1843. 
(Six  months.) 

Stephen  Geary,  of  10,  Hamilton-place,  King’s- 
cross,  architect  and  civil  engineer,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  clearing, 
cleansing,  watering,  or  wholly  or  partially  covering 
with  sand,  or  other  materials,  roads,  streets,  or 
ways ; and  which  machinery  is  also  applicable  to 
other  similar  purposes. — Sealed  July  13,  1843. 
(Six  months.) 

William  Midworth,  of  Mansfield,  Nottingham, 
brass-founder,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  what  are  commonly  called  street  guard- 
plates,  for  public  water  services,  and  in  the  mode  of 
constructing  the  stop-valves,  stoppers,  or  stop- 
cocks used  therein,  and  which  stop-valves,  stoppers, 
or  stop-cocks,  are  also  applicable  to  various  other 
purposes,  where  the  flow  of  water,  or  other  liquids, 
is  required  to  be  regulated  or  suspended. — Sealed 
July  13,  1843.  (SLx  months.) 

Henry  Smith,  of  Birmingham,  for  improvements 
in  apparatus  for  fastening  doors,  and  in  apparatus 
for  giving  action  to  alarums. — Sealed  July  13, 
1843.  (Six  months.) 

V.  illiam  Hutchison,  of  Ivy  Bridge-lane,  Strand, 
marble  and  stone  merchant,  for  improvements  in 
machinery  for  cutting  marble  and  other  stones. — 
Sealed  July  13,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

James  Neville,  of  W alworth,  civil  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  obtaining  power  by  means  of 
gases,  applicable  to  working  machinery. — Sealed 
July  13,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

Ann  v1.  ise,  of  Saville-row,  Burlington-gardens, 
Parisian  corset-maker,  for  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  stays  and  umbilical  belts. — Sealed 
July  13,  1843.  (Six  months.) 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — To  trace  the  progress  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
pursuits  of  literature,  and  I have  perused  the  Memo- 
randa on  Bricks  and  Bricklaying,  by  Mr.  Wylson , 
in  this  day’s  Builder,  with  much  pleasure  and 
profit.  But  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  correct  an 
error,  however  slight,  and  when  speaking  of  the 
brickmaking  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Mr.  Wrylson 
has  fallen  into  one  when  he  asserts  that  they  did  not 
possess  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  bricks. 
As  I have  always  considered  Egypt  the  parent  of 
civilization,  I have  ever  sought  information  respect- 
ing her  arts,  and  particularly  as  relates  to  the  art  of 
building. 

If  Mr.  Wylson  will  consult  the  great  work  of 
Mr.  Perring  (the  civil  engineer)  on  the  Pyramids, 
or  some  practical  papers  of  the  same  gentleman’s 
in  Newtoun  Journal  last  year,  he  will  find  that  the 
Egyptians  not  only  burned  their  bricks  for  the  for- 
mation of  quay  walls,  and  for  substructiug  of  their 
houses  in  damp  situations,  but  that  those  bricks  are 
good  and  solid,  and  impressed  with  hieroglyphics, 
shewing  that  they  were  burned  in  a kiln,  and  not 
clamped.  Except  in  such  localities  the  necessity 
for  burning  did  not  exist  in  a country  without 
rain ; hence  the  fact  that  they  possessed  the  art 
escaped  the  notice  of  all  mere  travellers. 

Wishing  your  practical  work  all  the  success  it 
deserves,  I remain  your  well-wisher, 

August  12,  1843.  Architectus. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me 
what  kind  of  colouring  I ought  to  put  on  a brick 
house  which  has  been  built  at  different  *times,  so 
that  there  is  various  hues  of  brickwork  ? I,  at 
the  same  time,  wish  to  preserve  the  character  of 
the  brickwork.  Also,  some  cheap  composition  for 
bronzing  some  iron  railings. 

Thames  Tunnel.  Thomas  Rumball. 


iiltsrrllan.fa. 

Metropolitan  Improvements. — Mr.  Brunei 
and  Mr.  Barry  are  surveying  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  from  Vauxhall-bridge  to  Battersea-bridge, 
preparatory  to  its  being  embanked  for  the  new  road. 
This  will  much  enhance  the  value  of  the  Grosvenor 
and  Cadogan  property.  When  completed,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  drives  near  London.  The 
houses  from  Abingdon-street  to  Wood-street  are  to 
be  taken  down. 

The  Wellington  and  Nelson  Monuments. 
— A mass  of  gun  metal  remaining  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  of  the  City  Wellington  Statue, 
its  appropriation  has  been  sought  by  the  committees 
respectively  of  the  Nelson  Column  and  the  West- 
end  Wellington  Testimonial.  By  the  latter  it  is 
urged  that,  for  a monument  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  material  best  suited  is  assuredly  the  gun 
metal  captured  in  his  campaigns  ; on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  claimed  by  the  committee  of  the  Nelson  Co- 
lumn, on  the  score  of  poverty.  A meeting  has 
taken  place  at  the  Mansion-house  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  claims  ; but  the  matter  is  yet  undecided. 
In  such  disputes  sculptors  and  artists  cannot  them- 
selves interfere;  although,  generally,  they  suffer 
from  the  evil  impressions  which  get  abroad  in  con- 
sequence of  such  contentions.  We  cannot  blame  a 
committee  man  for  the  entertainment  of  a decent 
anxiety  for  the  discharge  of  his  trust,  but  assuredly 
all  reckless  and  “ thick  and  thin  ” exertion  of  pa- 
tronage is  most  disgusting.  This  we  conceive  to  be 
entirely  an  affair  of  the  Government : there  is  surely 
old  gun  metal  enough  for  both  purposes  ; and  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  for  such  purposes  it  should  be 
withheld. — Art  Union. 

The  Nelson  Monument. — The  construction 
of  the  Nelson  monument,  Trafalgar-square,  the 
progress  of  which  was  interrupted  in  consequence 
of  the  Corinthian  capital  not  being  completed, 
has,  after  a suspension  of  some  months,  been 
again  proceeded  with.  The  workmenhave  commenced 
fixing  on  the  leaves  and  volutes  of  the  capital, 
which  were  cast  at  Woolwich  dock-yard,  and  which 
have  been  upon  the  ground  in  Trafalgar-square 
some  days.  Some  of  the  leaves  and  volutes,  which 
have  taken  between  two  and  three  years  for  their 
execution,  weigh  two  or  three  tons.  They  have 
not  all  yet  arrived  from  Woolwich,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected the  whole  will  be  forwarded  in  the  course 
of  a month.  There  will  be  then  nothing  to  impede 
the  operations  of  the  workmen,  who  have  already 
prepared  the  stone-work  which  will  be  necessary 
to  connect  the  capital  upon  which  the  pedestal  will 
have  to  be  placed.  The  statue  will  be  next  raised, 
but  it  will  require  another  tier  of  scaffolding  to  be 
erected  for  that  purpose.  The  statue  of  the  great 
naval  hero  is  nearly  finished  ; it  is  composed  of 
two  solid  blocks  of  stone,  and  has  been  formed  in  a 
temporary  house  on  the  ground  by  Mr.  Bailey, 
R.  A.,  who  daily  superintends  its  formation.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  monument  will  be  finished  by  the 
j end  of  the  year. 


Hebretv  National  School. — At  Birmingham, 
on  Wednesday  week,  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
stone  of  a Hebrew  national  school  took  place  with 
great  ceremony  by  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  who  was 
accompanied  by  his  lady,  the  Baroness  de  Rothschild 
(the  Baron  being  detained  in  London),  and  several 
Israelites  of  distinction.  A banquet  on  a splendid 
scale  took  place  in  the  evening  at  Dee’s  Royal  Hotel, 
at  which  the  mayor  presided.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
delivered  a brief  but  impressive  address  to  the  au- 
dience on  laying  the  stone.  The  religious  services 
were  conducted  by  Dr.  Raphall,  of  the  synagogue, 
Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Isaacs,  of  Liverpool.  A 
band  of  choristers  from  the  synagogue,  St.  Helen’s, 
London,  were  in  attendance,  and  took  part  in  the 
services  of  the  day.  Altogether  the  proceedings 
were  of  great  interest,  and  drew  together  a large 
number  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hebrew  community 
from  the  metropolis  and  other  parts  of  England. 

The  Hebrew  congregation  are  about  to  erect  a 
school  in  Lower  Hurst -street,  Birmingham. 

Two  new  cartoons  by  Raffael,  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Messrs.  Colnaghi,  Pall  Mall  East,  disco- 
vered not  long  since  under  the  usual  circumstances — 
defoulment  and  dilapidation.  Both  cartoons  have 
attracted  much  notice  from  connoisseurs,  especially 
that  for  the  * Virgin  and  Child,'  a picture  now 
belonging  to  Mr.  Rogers  ; of  which  we  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  as  a genuine  design  by  the  hand, 
and  the  sole  hand,  of  Raffael.  An  engraving  has 
been  well  taken,  in  full-size  lithograph,  yet  its  tone, 
at  first  glance,  suggested  to  us  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
but  the  cartoon  itself  dissipated  this  suspicion ; 
there  is  a character,  palpable  though  indefinable, 
about  the  Child  far  above  Andrea,  whether  we  re- 
gard its  artistical  or  poetical  attributes.  Consider- 
ing the  faded  state  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  once  admirable, 
and  still  beautiful  picture,  this  cartoon  has  a high 
value  : Messrs.  Colnaghi  ask,  we  believe,  1000/.  for 
it  from  any  individual  purchaser,  but  would,  per- 
haps, with  a fair  compromise  between  their  private 
interest  and  public  spirit,  accept  a fifth  less  from  the 
nation.  Of  the  other  cartoon,  ‘ David  slaying 
Goliah,’  it  might  be  enough  to  say  that  Raffael  exe- 
cuted sketches  only,  not  designs,  for  the  Loggie 
subjects,  of  which  this  is  one,  at  least  for  none 
beyond  the  first  cupoletta : yet  his  inspiration 
renders  itself  visible  throughout  the  copies  made  by 
his  pupils,  and  gives  them  special  worth  ; the  pre- 
sent specimen,  though  almost  obliterated,  w’ould  do 
honour  to  Giulio  Romano. — Athenceum. 

The  premium  of  300/.,  awarded  to  Mr.  Armitage 
for  his  cartoon,  representing  “ Ctesar’s  Invasion  of 
Britain,”  was  withheld  in  consequence  of  the  draw- 
ing having  been  executed  in  Paris  ; and,  agreeably 
to  the  conditions  originally  laid  down  by  the  com- 
missioners, Mr.  Armitage  was  required  to  execute 
another  drawing,  the  subject  “ An  Ancient  Briton 
defending  his  wounded  Son  from  the  attack  of  a 
Roman  Soldier.”  This  he  has  done  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  tbe  commissioners,  who  have  now 
declared  that  he  is  entitled  to  receive  the  premium. 

The  Lady  Chapel  of  the  church  of  Saint  Nicolas - 
des-Champs,  Paris,  has  recently  been  enriched  by 
a Christ,  of  colossal  proportions,  painted  on  lava, 
on  a gold  ground,  by  M.  S.  Perlet,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Byzantine  mosaics  which  still  adorn  some  of 
the  Italian  churches.  This  modern  painting  on  lava 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  essays  of  a kind  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  a northern  climate,  by  its  present- 
ing a surface  enamelled  by  fire,  and  therefore  proof 
against  damp. 

Some  time  since  we  announced,  with  such  com- 
mendatory terms  as  both  the  project  and  execution 
deserved,  a volume  which  had  then  gone  through 
the  press,  and  was  entitled  ‘ Arabesque  Frescoes  by 
Raffael  and  his  Scholars,’  otherwise,  ‘ The  Archi- 
tectural Decorations  of  Rome  during  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Centuries.’  Its  editor,  Ludwiy 
Gruner,  (the  eminent  engraver,)  has  thought  good 
to  enlarge  its  plan,  to  give  double  the  number  of 
plates,  and  thus  to  render  it  illustrative  of  Italian 
arabesques,  rather  than  of  Roman  alone.  It  is  now 
entitled  ‘ Fresco  Decorations  and  Stuccoes  of  the 
Churches  and  Palaces  in  Italy,’  exemplifying  the 
Milanese,  Umbrian,  Parmesan,  and  other  styles  as 
well  as  the  one  first  illustrated.  We  could  wish  the 
plan  had  been  still  more  comprehensive,  for  it  falls 
short  of  all  the  beautiful  embraced  by  the  name  ; 
but  we  have,  at  present,  only  to  make  brief  and 
favourable  report  on  the  additional  plates,  while  we 
reserve  our  criticism  upon  the  whole  work  till  it 
comes  before  the  public  together  with  the  promised 
letter-press.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  distin- 
guished artist,  and  to  his  royal  patrons — not  yet 
much  distinguished  for  their  encouragement  of  high 
art — we  must  add,  that  his  work  was  presented  last 
week  to  the  Queen,  from  whom  it  received  a most 
gracious  approval ; and  that  it  is,  by  a permission 
as  creditable,  dedicated  to  Prince  Albert,  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Fine 
Arts. — Athenaeum. 
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To  any  of  our  Subscribers  who  are  in 
possession  of  copies  of  Nos.  3,  4,  and  8,  in  an 
unsoiled  state,  and  who  do  not  require  them  for 
binding  up,  we  shall  be  happy  to  return  the  full 
sum  of  Threepence  in  exchange  for  such 
Nos.,  they  being  note  entirely  out  of  print. 


THE  BUILDER, 

NO.  XXIX. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  26,  1843. 

ON  THE  RECENT  DESTRUCTIVE  FIRES 
IN  LONDON. 

Last  Tuesday  evening,  we  were  ruminating 
on  the  account  of  fires  that  had  occurred  in 
this  metropolis  since  the  day  of  our  last  pub- 
lication, and  we  reckoned  up  the  alarming 
number  of  ten  ! with  a total  of  some  hundred 
thousand  pounds’  worth  of  property  destroyed, 
not  to  dwell  on  the  fearful  loss  of  life  by  the 
explosion.  We  were  in  too  grave  a mood, 
although  our  gravity  would  hardly  have  been 
compromised  by  the  bitter  humour  of  a jest  of 
such  a cast ; but  we  had  no  heart  even  for 
such  a jest  as  to  direct  that  a “ head  line” 
should  be  set  up  in  The  Builder,  dating  from 
the  publication  of  No.  27,  wherein  we  ventured 
to  express  our  fears,  our  surmises,  suggestions, 
warnings,  and  we  may  almost  add  predictions — 
and  that  that  “ head  line”  should  be  “ Lon- 
don Fire-prevention  Fund” — payments 
made  to  credit  of  “ London  Fire-cure  Fund” 
— and  so  to  register  the  thousands  and  fifty 
thousands  of  pounds  that  each  week  pass  in 
fearful  rapidity  from  one  column  to  the  other, 
and  pass,  be  it  observed,  from  a bank  or  stock 
each  day  growing  less,  into  a widening,  deep- 
ening gulph  of  absolute  loss.  Yes,  ten  fires 
we  had  reckoned  up,  and  closed  the  heart- 
sickening  account  with  fervent  hope  that  a 
respite  would  ensue  for  at  least  a week  or  two, 
premising  to  enter  into  our  calculations  delibe- 
rately as  to  the  furtherance  of  our  aforesaid 
recommendations,  when,  lo ! on  Wednesday 
morning,  we  are  disturbed  from  our  propriety 
by  the  rumour  of  Fire  No.  11,  in  the  short 
time  from  the  Saturday  previous,  and  we  were 
thus  impelled  to  take  up  our  pen  again. 

We  had  but  a few  days  before  passed  through 
hands  the  amended  Building  Act  Bill,  and 
thanked  the  fates  that  the  Parliamentary  ses- 
sion was  so  far  advanced  as  to  give  assurance 
that  it  must  lie  over  to  a period  that  would 
admit  of  incorporating  with  it  an  enlarged 
measure  of  fire- preventive  arrangements  or 
provisoes.  We  had  received  communications 
anent  our  plan  of  an  aqueduct,  and  for  fire- 
proof buildings,  &c.  We  had  heard  com- 
ments on  the  suspected  apathy  of  the  classes 
we  had  addressed,  and  had  been  told  by  one 
prophetic  voice,  that  nothing  but  the  actual 
setting  in  of  the  too  probable  second  fire 
would  rouse  the  London  public  to  a sense 
of  the  common  danger.  We  had  heard  these, 
hut  not  a word  of  objection  to  our  plans;  one 
class  of  objectors  being  silenced  as  to  the 
■practicability,  and  shamed  into  its  admission 
»y  what  we  had  said  of  the  doings  at  New 
JTork;  the  other  class,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
h “second  fire,”  by  what  we  had  said  of  Ilam- 
tuurgh.  So  far  the  way  seemed  promising  and 
plear,  but  we  did  not  think  of  so  soon  and  in 
i o startling  a manner  being  impelled  to  take  up 
|ihe  question  again.  Here,  however,  it  is,  and 
Henceforth  it  must  be  continued  with  some 
•legree  of  pertinacity;  it  must  be  bawled  into 
iihe  ears  of  the  sleepers,  and  hammered  into 
she  comprehension  of  the  dullards  ; they  must 
know,  and  all  London  must  know,  and  it  shall 


not  be  our  fault  if  they  do  not  know,  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a second  fire,  that  preven- 
tive measures  are  indispensable,  and  are  our 
only  reasonable  human  chance  of  averting  it. 

We  shall  not  waste  breath  to  insist  again  on 
the  practicability  of  the  proposal  we  advanced 
in  Number  27.  The  Croton  aqueduct  is  our 
short  answer  to  all  disputants.  We  shall  not 
waste  breath  to  insist  on  the  possibility  of  a 
second  general  conflagration — Hamburgh  and 
these  “ portent  fires,”  is  all  our  response  in 
that  respect  ; and,  if  it  were  a question  of  su- 
perseding half-a-dozen  stage-coaches  and  as 
many  carriers’  waggons  by  a railway  and  loco- 
motive appliances,  we  should  have  no  trouble  in 
shewing  that  a turnpike  road  was  an  unworthy 
retainer  of  an  almost  obsolete  system  of  goods 
and  passenger  transit,  and  that  two  or  three 
millions  would  be  well  expended  on  an  iron 
road  and  its  correlatives;  but  although  our 
firstanswersare  not  to  be  gainsaid,  and  although 
our  task  in  demonstrating  this  latter  position 
is  so  comparatively  easy,  yet,  with  the  light 
before  us  and  the  fire  behind  us,  and  a super- 
abundance of  means  and  energies  at  hand,  as 
a comparatively  insignificant  case  has  proved, 
— with  all  this,  how  hard,  how  difficult,  to 
arouse  the  people — the  fire  offices  for  the  secu- 
rity of  their  funds — the  water  companies  for 
the  security  of  their  trusts  and  investments, — 
and  the  general  public  for  the  security  of  life 
and  common  property ! Aroused,  however, 
they  shall  and  must  be,  or  it  shall  go  hard  if  we 
thunder  not  in  the  ears  of  some,  startling  and 
unpleasant  truths,  and  convert  the  most  stolid 
and  stupid  of  listeners  into  the  nervouslv  sen- 
sitive— their  fears  shall  be  worked  upon,  if 
their  common  sense  be  so  inapproachable — 
their  apprehensions  of  pressing  danger  shall  be 
aroused,  if  their  6ense  of  duty  be  insufficient 
to  prompt  them  to  action. 

But  it  was  always  so.  Stage-coach  pro- 
prietors and  turnpike  trustees  slept  and  mocked 
during  the  advent  of  the  railway  visitation, 
and  they  have  been  well-nigh  overwhelmed  as 
well  as  overtaken,  and  so  it  will  be  with  in- 
terests now  in  jeopardy.  Impending  by  a 
thread,  by  the  hair  of  destiny,  is  that  sword 
which  an  extra  breath,  a mere  breath  of  the 
raging  lungs  of  fire,  may  cause  to  fall  upon 
this  city  for  its  devastation  and  destruction. 

£58,500  is  the  amount  of  insurance  in  the 
several  offices  involved  in  the  destruction  of 
the  premises  at  Topping’s  Wharf,  and  we  sup- 
pose we  may  safely  calculate  on  £100,000  as 
being  the  least  sum  which  this  week's  burnings 
will  have  swallowed  up  in  London  alone. 
One  hundred  thousand  pounds  ! that  would 
have  given  comfort  and  employment  to  numer- 
ous artificers,  and  spared  the  irreparable  losses, 
besides  guaranteeing  ten  and  a hundred  times 
the  security  for  the  future. 

Our  hand  is  to  this  subject  now — it  is  not  to 
be  exhausted  in  one  or  two  essays — and  we 
fear,  as  we  feared  before,  that  our  justification 
will  be  found  in  the  adverse  turn  of  events. 
Fire  upon  fire  and  loss  upon  loss  will  preach 
their  stern  monitions  without  relent  or  follow- 
ing remorse.  Our  voice  is  that  of  the  look- 
out-watch, and  may  not  be  disregarded.  A 
wise  people  will  pay  heed  to  it— let  fools  con- 
temn or  esteem  our  sayings  folly. 


Prince  Albert  has  received  as  a present  twelve 
statuettes  in  metal,  representing  the  emperors  of 
the  house  of  Bavaria,  executed  by  Schwanthaler,  of 
colossal  size,  in  the  throne-room  at  Munich.  In 
order  that  such  artists  as  might  be  anxious  to  com- 
pete for  the  execution  of  sculpture  in  the  House  of 
Lords  should  see  in  what  way  Schwanthaler  had 
treated  similar  subjects,  he  sent  them  to  Gwydir 
House  for  their  inspection.  It  was  kindly  and  con- 
siderately done.  We  have  reason  to  rejoice  indeed 
that  the  prince  feels  so  peisonally  interested  in  the 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  British  art. 


THIRTEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION— 1843. 

The  proceedings  of  this  learned  body  com- 
menced on  Wednesday  evening,  the  16th  inst. 
The  sectional  meetings  have  not,  generally 
speaking,  been  well  attended;  the  subjects 
discussed  have  not  been  entirely  popular — and 
the  technical  dress  they  are  paraded  in  does 
not  add  to  their  attraction.  The  ordinaries, 
are  more  gaily  frequented,  and  the 
“ soirees  ” promise  to  be  thronged. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  presided  in 
the  place  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  who  was 
prevented  from  attending,  and  handed  over  the 
presidency  to  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  a nobtleman 
distinguished  for  his  success  in  astronomical 
pursuits.  The  section  of  mechanical  science 
is  thus  constituted:  — President — Profes- 
sor John  Nacneil.  Vice-Presidents  — John 
Taylor,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  F.  G.  Burgin,  Esq.; 
Sir  T.  D eane.  Secretaries — James  Thompson, 
Esq.,  C.E.;  — Bakewell,  Esq.  Committee 
— Isaac  Hawkins,  Esq.;  Charles  Vignolles, 
Esq.;  Archdeacon  Kyle;  Robert  Mallett,  Esq. 

It  met  for  the  first  time  on  Thursday  week, 
when  Mr.  Russell  delivered  a lecture  on  the 
application  of  some  laws  of  sound  on  the  con- 
struction of  buildings.  He  said  what  he  was 
going  to  read  was  a practical  subject.  It  may 
he  known,  perhaps,  to  some  members  of  that 
section  that  a committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  phenomenon  of  the  laws  that 
communicate  motion  to  water  waves;  there, 
many  difficulties  were  got  rid  of  with  regard 
to  the  undulation  of  sound  in  the  air,  and  the 
laws  of  sound  were  satisfactorily  explained  by 
the  illustration  of  the  causes  of  the  motion  of 
water  waves.  In  consequence,  there  were  con 
structed  buildings  in  a most  perfect  manner 
for  hearing.  He  would  not  have  brought 
forward  his  paper  on  the  subject,  but  that  his 
views  were  successfully  applied,  and  houses 
built  on  his  principle  capable  of  containing 

4.000  persons.  There  were  several  of  the 
same  kind  in  Scotland  ; and  having  perfectly 
succeeded,  he  felt  himself  warranted  in  laying 
it  before  the  Association,  not  as  an  idle  specu- 
lation, but  as  a practical  result.  Some  of 
the  laws  of  sound  were  not  known  till  very 
recently — still  a great  many  of  them  were 
known  always.  He  would  at  once  proceed  to 
explain  a plan  of  construction  by  which  20,000 

persons  can  be  accommodated  in  asingle  building, 

if  necessary,  in  such  a manner  that  each  indivi- 
dual should  hear  with  the  greatest  ease  the 
voice  of  a single  speaker.  It  was  well  known 
that  sound  proceeds  in  a straight  line,  not 
round  angles.  The  first  elementof  the  con- 
struction was  that  all  the  heads  of  the  au- 
dience should  form  a certain  curve,  the  focus  of 
which  was  the  head  of  the  speaker,  so  that  the 
head  of  each  auditor  should  not  interfere  with 
another,  and  that  each  should  imagine  himself 
in  as  good  a position  as  possible  for  both  hear- 
ing and  seeing  the  speaker.  He  (Mr.  Russell) 
found  by  experiment,  that  a person  speaking  in 
a moderate  tone  of  voice  in  the  open  air,  could 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  280  feet.  That 
distance  in  a building  would  accommodate 

15.000  persons.  Such  buildings  had  not  as 
yet  been  made  to  contain  more  than  4,000 
persons,  and  they  were  very  successful.  He 
proceeded  then  to  explain  the  geometrical 
construction  of  the  curve,  which  was  almost 
semicircular,  and  from  which  it  was  clearly 
evidentthat  the  undulation  of  sound  from  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker  reached  the  auditor  in  a 
direct  line,  and  without  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption. He  had  published  a paper  on  it  some 
time  ago,  which  had  not  been  attended  to, 
until  a young  architeetadopted  his  modeofeon 
struction  and  built  twenty  or  thirty  houses  of 
the  kind.  After  some  further  observations,  he 
remarked  that  speakers  should  always  adapt 
the  tone  of  his  voice  to  the  key-note  of  the 
room  he  was  about  to  speak  in,  which  could  be 
easily  done  by  a tuning  fork.  For  if  he  tried 
to  speak  in  any  other  note  he  would  create  in- 
harmonious sounds,  and  render  his  voice  very 
indistinct.  If  he  took  a room  32  feet  lon<>-,  its 
key-note  would  be  C,  the  same  as  on  an  organ 
pipe  of  the  same  length  ; if  25g  feet,  the  key- 
note would  be  E,  and  so  on,  and  the  speaker 
should  pitch  his  voice  to  a tone  most  suitable 
to  the  room,  and  thereby  he  would  speak  with 
the  greatest  ease.  Rooms  ought  not  to  be  con- 
structed in  transverse  parallelograms  of  a dif- 
ferent size,  tor  then  the  speaker  could  not 
possibly  suit  his  voice  to  both,  but  would  create 
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an  inharmonious  jarring,  or  what  he  would 
call  the  phenomenon  of  spontaneous  oscilla- 
tion in  a room. 

Mr.  Dircks  explained  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  Luntley’s  Shadowless  Gas-burner 
as  being  admirably  calculated  to  favour  the 
chemical  conditions  requisite  to  promote  the 
perfect  combustion  of  coal-gas.  He  shewed 
that  by  bringing  the  atmospheric  air,  without 
being  heated,  to  play  directly  on  the  inflamed 
gas  immediately  as  it  escaped  from  the  nu- 
merous orifices  of  the  burner,  a larger  quantity 
of  the  atmospherical  oxygen  was  obtained  in 
the  same  time  and  in  equal  measures  of  air, 
than  if  the  same  air  had  been  previously 
heated ; at  the  common  temperature  he  ob- 
served that  every  cubic  inch  of  gas  would  re- 
quire 10  cubic  inches  of  air  for  its  entire  com- 
bustion and  consequent  freedom  from  smoke, 
but  that  if  heated  to  480  degrees,  every  cubic 
inch  of  gas  would  require  20  cubic  inches  of 
such  heated  air,  because  the  absolute  quantity 
of  oxygen  in  either  case  remains  the  same,  the 
bulk  only  being  increased  in  the  latter  instance, 
and  a mechanical  obstacle  interposed  by  such 
expansion.  What  he  recommended  was  rather 
to  heat  the  gas.  He  stated  that  inasmuch  as 
less  metal  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
improved  burner  it  communicated  its  heat  with 
greater  facility  and  rapidity  to  the  gas,  a con- 
dition highly  favourable  to  the  combustion  of 
gas.  The  glass  chimney,  too,  was  of  a shape 
that  gave  a more  cylindrical  form  to  the  flame, 
being  made  of  enlarged  openings  upwards. 
The  flame  was  one  of  intense  brightness,  and 
of  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the  flame  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  the  purest  sperm 
oil.  The  intensity  of  the  light  he  attributed 
to  direct  application  of  a more  than  usual 
quantity  of  the  atmospherical  oxygen  just  at 
the  point  where  the  gas  was  bursting  into 
flame,  and  that  therefore  a less  quantity  of  gas 
served  to  produce  a light  of  equal  intensity 
with  that  of  the  ordinary  burner,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  diminished  combustion  was  not 
only  a source  of  economy  to  the  consumer, 
but  the  products  of  combustion  and  hot  air 
were  considerably  diminished,  serving  to  keep 
the  apartments ’of  Club  Houses,  Concert 
Rooms,  and  other  places  using  a great  number 
of  argand  burners,  much  cooler  than  usual, 
the  escaping  hot  air  and  carbonic  acid  being 
greatly  diminished.  Mr.  Dircks  warmly  re- 
commended the  invention  to  more  extended 
notice. 

This  paper  led  to  some  excellent  remarks 
from  Mr.  Taylor  on  Mr.  Farady’s  improve- 
ments in  the  Ventilation  of  gas  lamps  and  the 
lanterns  of  light-houses ; Mr.  Hawkins  on 
increasing  the  draught  of  chimneys;  and  Dr. 
Scoresby  on  the  improper  construction  of 
house  chimneys. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE. 

We  find  in  the  Mining  Journal  of  Saturday 
last  a continuation  of  the  summary  of  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  smoke  nuisance. 
It  relates  chiefly  to  the  invention  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Williams,  for  'blending  the  atmospheric  air 
with  the  gases  generated  in  the  furnace,  and  so 
producing  perfect  combustion  ; in  other  words, 
preventing  the  formation  of  smoke.  Dr.  Ure 
described  the  process  thus : — 

“ 1 he  air  passes  through  a great  number  of  small 
apertures,  and,  by  this  means,  it  gets  thoroughly 
intermixed  before  it  loses  the  temperature  of  in- 
candescence, and  thus  insures  its  perfect  combus- 
tion. In  furnaces  a great  deal  of  carbonic  oxide  is 
formed,  which  also  thus  gets  its  additional  dose  of 
oxygen.  The  air  passing  up  through  the  bars  is  for 
the  combustion  of  the  coke,  while  the  air  passing 
through  the  chamber  and  its  numerous  apertures  is 
for  the  combustion  of  the  gases;  the  carbonic 
oxide  formed,  being  also  burnt,  escapes  as  carbonic 
acid.  By  this  means  the  whole  of  the  fuel  is  en- 
tirely burnt — only  half  the  heat  is  given  out  when 
the  carbonic  oxide  is  formed.  When  the  fireman 
sees  any  smoke,  he  admits  the  air.  The  furnace 
bars  should  be  covered,  and  no  holes  left  in  the 
fuel ; after  a little  time,  in  every  furnace,  the  fuel 
burns  into  holes,  and  by  which  means  the  air  passes 
up  through  them,  carbonic  oxide  is  formed,  and 
this  requires  its  portion  of  air  also.  To  know  what 
heat  is  produced,  Mr.  H.  Houldsworth,  of  Man- 
chester (whom  the  Doctor  described  as  his  old 
pupil),  has  contrived  a very  ingenious  pyrometer, 
which  consists  of  a long  wire,  acting  on  a bent 
lever  ; the  long  leg  of  which  traverses  along  a gra- 


duated arc — thus  the  workman  sees  the  degree  of 
heat  in  the  furnace.  The  first  process  in  the  fur- 
nace is  coking,  and  during  that  process,  much 
gaseous  matter  is  given  off,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
plan,  cannot  be  consumed ; and  as  the  hydrogen  of 
the  gas  gives  off  three  times  more  heat  than  the 
carbon  or  coke,  this  produces  a great  loss,  if  not 
burnt.  If  you  burn  a pound  of  carbon,  you 
get  only  one-third  of  the  heat  you  get  from  a 
pound  of  hydrogen  ; so  that  in  hydrogenous  or  bi- 
tuminous coals — as  Newcastle  coals — the  hydrogen 
gives  three  times  more  heat  than  the  carbon.  It  is 
the  bituminous  coal  which  produces  the  greatest 
nuisance  from  smoke,  and  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  rightly  viewed.  Formerly  (the  Doctor  said) 
he  attached  much  importance  to  the  mode  of  feed- 
ing the  fires  gradually,  as  by  Brunton’s  furnace, 
which  he  described.  With  Mr.  Williams’s  furnace, 
as  you  can  shut  off  the  air,  and  reduce  it  to  the 
plan  of  a common  furnace,  you  can  institute  the 
most  accurate  experiments.  It  is  found  that  by 
opening  the  hole  and  admitting  the  air,  the  smoke 
disappears,  and  the  evaporation  increases  in  the 
ratio  of  10  to  8 — so  that,  with  the  same  fuel,  you 
evaporate  10  lbs.  of  water,  and  but  8 lbs.  only 
when  the  aperture  is  closed.  With  respect  to  heat- 
ing the  air  (the  Doctor  continued),  it  would  not  be 
any  improvement;  and  he  stated,  decidedly,  that  a 
simple  plan  may  be  adoptel,  that  would  not  only 
prevent  smoke,  but  likewise  save  fuel.  With  re- 
spect to  durability,  the  Doctor  further  observed, 
that  the  perforated  plates  stand  admirably  for 
years,  and  without  any  trouble — the  fact  is,  they  are 
kept  cool,  and  not  exposed  to  any  great  heat.  To  a 
question  respecting  Mr.  Watt’s  principle,  of  not 
putting  the  coal  on  to  the  fire,  by  means  of  a 
hopper,  until  it  was  coked,  Dr.  Ure  observed,  that 
that  produced  a great  evil,  as  the  carbonic  acid 
formed  in  the  front  part  became  carbonic  oxide  in 
the  other.  Mr.  Watt  thought  that,  in  preventing 
smoke,  he  had  accomplished  the  sole  object ; by 
more  minute  investigation,  however,  it  is  now  found, 
that  what  is  called  the  destruction  of  smoke,  in 
many  cases,  is  merely  the  production  of  carbonic 
oxide,  the  destruction  of  the  fuel,  and  the  pollution 
of  the  atmosphere.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Williams’s 
plan,  which  is  a simple  and  effectual  one,  the 
Doctor  stated  that  he  understood  that  he  will  meet 
Parliament  more  than  half-way,  and  not  allow  his 
patent  to  be  any  obstacle  to  the  universal  adoption 
of  his  principle.  The  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
many  furnaces,  and  Mr.  Houldsworth  (of  Man- 
chester), who  "has  adopted  it,  has  given  a very 
favourable  report  of  it.  1 have  known  many  pa- 
tents, but  there  is  none  in  which  that  blending  of 
the  gases  with  the  atmospherical  oxygen  admitted 
from  many  orifices  has  been  so  well  effected.  In 
conclusion,  the  chairman  observed  : To  come  back 
to  the  first  position,  your  decided  opinion  is  this, 
that  the  means  of  preventing  smoke  from  fires  and 
furnaces  are  feasible  ?; — A.  Yes. — Q.  And  that  it 
would  be  eligible  for  manufacturers  to  be  obliged  to 
adopt  them  ? A.  That  is  quite  my  opinion.” 

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  John  Chanter. 
It  will  be  observed  that  he  supports  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  Mr.  Williams  acts,  though  his 
arrangement  is  totally  different. 

“ He  was  of  opinion  that  smoke  can  be  con- 
sumed with  considerable  advantages  to  the  manu- 
facturer. He  had  taken  out  a patent  for  the  im- 
provement of  Whitty’s  patent,  and  had  joined  some 
engineers  at  Liverpool,  and  taken  out  other  patents. 
Some  years  ago  he  had  hundreds  of  engineers  at- 
tending where  he  had  a furnace,  and  every  one  saw 
that  there  was  no  smoke  whatever  from  it.  He 
had  put  up  1,000  furnaces.  At  first  several  failed, 
but  now  he  did  not  know  of  one  doing  so.  He 
had  guaranteed  a saving  of  10  per  cent,  upon 
steam-engine  boilers,  and  20  per  cent,  on  the  fires 
of  dyeing-pans.  He  then  described  his  plan. 
Since  the  meeting  at  Leeds,  he  had  bought  two  ad- 
ditional patents,  and  made  a combination  with  his 
own.  The  present  patent  which  he  submitted  to 
the  committee  is  not  the  same  as  was  proposed  to 
the  Leeds  committee.  The  principle  of  his  patent 
was  much  like  Mr.  Williams’s,  but  with  a totally 
different  arrangement.  He  thinks  smoke,  after  it 
is  once  formed,  cannot  be  burnt.  His  plan  is  a 
union  of  several  different  plans,  twelve  in  number. 
He  applies  his  plan  by  double  fire-grates,  which 
are  under  the  whole  of  the  boiler  ; one  is  under,  a 
little  inside,  and  he  keeps  up  a heavy  coke  fire. 
He  recommended  paying  the  stokers  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  Is.  a-day  extra,  and  that  little 
difficulty  would  then  occur  in  doing  away  with  the 
nuisance.  The  majority  of  the  firemen  are  of  the 
lowest  grades,  but  by  paying  them  better  the  nui- 
sance would  be  got  rid  of.” 

This  last  remark  is  significant.  “ Wrong 
never  comes  right”  was  the  favourite  maxim 
of  Theodore  Hook.  Here  we  see  it  exempli- 
fied. The  injustice  of  paying  a friendless  class 
of  men  inadequate  wages,  has  been  visited  by 
a more  than  equivalent  expenditure  on  experi- 
ments to  abate  a nuisance  resulting  from  the 


apathy  and  sluggishness  which  low  wages 
naturally  engender;  nay,  further,  by  the  injury 
to  the  general  health  of  the  community  which 
the  nuisance  inflicts. 

The  next  witness  speaks  favourably  of  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Williams: — 

“Mr.  Henry  Dircks  was  particularly  acquainted 
with  the  argand  furnaces  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams, 
was  practically  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  de- 
tails, and  was  also  well  acquainted  with  chemistry, 
and  its  connection  with  combustion.  Had  erected 
above  200  furnaces  on  Mr.  Williams’s  plan  within 
the  last  eighteen  months,  and  it  had  since  been  ap- 
plied to  many  steam-vessels.  The  expense  was 
about  from  3/.  to  5/.  for  each  furnace.  The  saving 
he  found  to  vary  from  10  to  30  per  cent. ; this 
arose  from  the  various  qualities  of  the  coal,  some 
producing  more  gaseous  matter  than  others,  and,  of 
course,  more  economy  by  their  combustion. 
Besides,  some  furnaces  are  already  carefully 
managed  on  the  common  plan,  and,  of  course,  there 
is  less  room  for  improvement,  and,  therefore,  there 
cannot  be  as  great  a saving.  Still  there  is  always  a 
saving  by  effecting  the  burning  of  the  gases.  As 
to  preference  of  plans,  there  is  none  which  effects 
the  same  perfection  as  to  the  mixing  of  the  gas  and 
air ; and,  of  course,  so  complete  a combustion  of 
those  gases.  On  being  asked  to  describe  the  che- 
mical principles  of  this  argand  furnace,  Mr.  Dircks 
said,  the  principle  is  that  gas  emanating  from  coal 
requires  much  atmospheric  air.  There  is  no  novelty 
in  the  principle  of  admitting  air,  but  the  novelty  is 
in  the  mode  of  applying  that  principle — viz.,  in 
dividing  the  air  by  a great  many  apertures  or  jets. 
Every  measure  of  gas  requires  ten  measures  of  air ; 
but  if  you  admit  the  proper  quantity  in  a body,  or 
in  bulk,  it  overpowers  the  gas,  and  cools  it ; it  is 
like  pouring  oil  on  the  wick  of  a lamp. — Q.  The 
secret  then  is  to  admit  just  sufficient  supply  of  air 
to  create  combustion  ? — A.  Yes,  and  to  get  it  mixed 
immediately.  It  would  mix  in  the  furnace,  but  the 
loss  of  time  would  cool  the  furnace  ; the  jets,  or 
divisions,  make  the  mixture  immediately.  With 
respect  to  apportioning  the  quantity  of  air  required, 
Mr.  Dircks  observed,  that  the  orifice  for  its  admis- 
sion being  adjusted,  no  more  adjustment  is  required 
than  for  the  argand  lamp.  Whefi  you  ascertain,  by 
observing  the  chimney,  that  a given  quantity  will 
produce  a bright  flame  in  the  flues,  and  the  chimney 
free  from  smoke,  then  you  have  a safe  gauge,  and 
are  not  admitting  too  much.  By  an  experiment, 
the  valve  was  kept  open  the  whole  day,  and  by  a 
meter  attached  to  it,  the  air  had  to  pass  through 
the  meter,  and  the  quantity  was  ascertained.  On 
each  charge  being  put  on  the  furnace,  an  increased 
rapidity  was  given  to  the  meter,  shewing  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  air  admitted ; but  as  the 
quantity  of  gas  diminished,  the  admission  of  air 
diminished  also,  as  indicated  by  the  meter ; the 
natural  demand  for  the  air  thus  adjusting  itself.” 
(To  be  continued .) 


The  Motion  ok  Vessels  caused  by  Waves 
Applied  as  a Motive  Power. — A power  whicl 
has  long  been  vaguely  known  to  exist,  but  the  idee 
of  ever  bringing  it  into  use  never  appears  to  have 
been  even  thought  of,  is  just  now  being  brought 
under  notice  by  Y.  A.  Etzler,  Esq.,  who,  by  means 
of  some  very  simple  machinery,  has  made  the  alter- 
nating perpendicular  motion  of  a ship,  by  the 
power  of  the  waves,  subservient  to  her  horizontal 
motion  through  the  water.  To  conceive  how  thii 
power  can  be  brought  into  action,  it  is  necessary  tc 
know,  that  to  whatever  height  a wave  rises,  it  hai 
no  effect  on  the  calm  of  the  water  below,  furthei 
than  at  a depth  equal  to  its  height,  and  hence  it  ii 
easy  to  render  the  power  of  waves  efficient,  b] 
offering  them  a resistance  ; for  the  propulsion  of  i 
vessel,  this  resistance  is  obtained  by  connecting  ; 
sort  of  platform  placed  beneath  the  undulation  o 
the  waves,  with  the  vessel  floating  in  them  ; at  botl 
ends  of  this  platform,  and  brought  up  on  each  sidi 
of  the  vessel,  are  strong  connecting  rods,  attache! 
to  arms  working  on  an  axis ; to  these  arms  ar 
fixed  ratchet  rods,  working  in  tooth  wheels,  con 
nected  with  the  paddles,  and  at  every  pitch  of  th 
vessel  the  alternate  perpendicular  motion  causes  th 
paddle-wheels  to  revolve.  This  is  the  most  simpl 
application  of  the  power,  but  by  a proper  arrange 
ment  of  requisite  machinery,  fly-wheel,  &c.,  th 
motion  of  the  vessel  may  be  regulated  as  true  as  b; 
the  steam-engine,  and  by  springs  placed  in  prope 
parts  of  the  two  floating  bodies — viz.,  the  vesse 
and  the  platform — all  danger  may  be  resisted,  an 
concussion  rendered  harmless.  Mr.  Etzler  ealeu 
lates  that  20  to  30  miles  per  hour  can  be  easily  an 
safely  attained  by  these  means,  and  that,  takin 
into  consideration  the  duration  of  calms,  when  ther 
is  always  an  undulation  of  the  sea,  the  average  rat 
of  velocity  on  loDg  sea  voyages  may  be  estimated  a 
from  10  to  20  miles  an  hour.  A perfectly  sue 
cessful  experiment  has  been  made  off  Margate 
with  the  most  simple  mechanism,  and  a model  i 
exhibited  in  the  captains’ -room  at  Lloyd’s  for  publi 
inspection. — Mining  Journal. 
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WARMING  AND  VENTILATING. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — Great  press  of  other  business  must  form 
my  apology  to  you  and  the  readers  of  The 
Builder  for  neglecting  to  notice  last  week  T.  H. 
C.’s  plan  for  warming  and  ventilating.  In  a former 
paper  I have  asserted  the  fact,  that  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  I made  myself  perfectly  familiar  with 
Professor  Meisner’s  plan  for  warming  and  ventilat- 
ing with  hot  air.  T.  H.  C.  is,  therefore,  far  from 
being  the  original  inventor  of  that  system.  Like 
many  others  who  have  followed  Meisner,  if  he  had 
published  the  delineation  of  his  plan  and  sections  of 
building  at  the  time  of  their  completion,  he  might 
probably  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  orders  ; 
and,  also,  like  them,  in  destroying  the  vitality  of 
the  atmosphere  with  poisonous  effluvia. 

The  plan  exhibited  is  as  dangerous  as  that  in  the 
princely  palace  at  Dusseldorf,  which  set  a bedstead 
on  fire,  and  as  unwholesome  as  that  in  the  Long- 
room  of  the  Custom-house,  of  which  the  gentle- 
men there  employed  made,  with  so  much  reason, 
such  loud  complaints.  Eight  years  ago,  I saw  at 
Cumberland-place,  an  apparatus  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, upon  the  ventilators  of  which  water  might  be 
boiled.  The  proprietor  came  to  my  house  to  ascer- 
tain the  difference  of  atmosphere  produced  by  my 
apparatus  and  his  own.  He  also  invited  me  to 
accompany  him,  on  his  return,  to  witness  the  boiling 
of  water  on  the  ventilators  in  his  drawing-room. 
About  six  months  afterwards  the  same  gentleman, 
besides  many  others  in  the  course  of  that  time, 
came  to  my  house,  and  while  standing  opposite  the 
entrance  of  warm  air,  was  unconscious  whence  the 
warmth  proceeded  until  I pointed  out  the  fact  of  I 
the  warm  air  gently  breathing  upon  him. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  the  royal  stove -manu- 
facturer of  Berlin  advertised  a stove  of  wondrous 
merit,  from  which  no  smoke  could  escape,  because 
it  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  fire,  by  which  it  was 
entirely  consumed.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  I was 
called  to  an  ambassador’s  residence  in  William- 
street,  to  examine  the  atmosphere  produced  by  the 
said  stove,  and  to  direct  its  improvement.  This  I 
did,  also  advising  the  proprietor  of  the  house  to 
report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police  (called  presi- 
dent), apprizing  him  that  the  lives  of  the  people 
were  in  danger  wherever  such  apparatus  was  fixed 
in  a room.  The  authorities  at  Berlin,  well  aware 
of  my  judgment  in  such  matters,  published  a notice 
in  all  the  newspapers,  that  all  persons  selling  such 
poisonous  apparatus  within  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  should  be  prosecuted  and  punished. 
Such  a notice  would,  no  doubt,  have  saved  many 
valuable  lives  in  this  country  during  the  last  eight 
years ; but  henceforth,  it  is  hoped,  that  a faithful 
exposition  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  most 
important  inventions,  widely  circulated  by  The 
Builder,  will  quickly  supersede  the  necessity  of 
all  authoritative  interference  in  such  matters.  I 
have  to  thank  you  much  for  your  very  liberal 
notice  of  my  last  communication,  which  I feared 
would  be  found  too  lengthy  for  one  insertion  ; but, 

I trust  it  will  be  deemed  but  an  act  of  justice  to 
me  and  my  system,  to  give  early  or  convenient 
insertion  to  the  most  important  testimonials,  of 
which  I esteem  not  the  least  that  of  Dr.  Toulmin. 
Other  portions  of  my  last  communication  I did 
esteem  of  considerable  value,  entirely  to  remove 
all  prejudice  from  minds  imperfectly  informed  on  the 
subject,  but  I must  willingly  and  gratefully  bow  to 
your  superior  judgment  in  respect  of  publication, 
and  with  great  pleasure  rely  upon  your  honour  to 
give  insertion  to  such  further  portions  as  you  may 
deem  essential  to  a clear  understanding  of  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
of  your  position,  and  again  thanking  you  for  your 
enlightened  and  impartial  treatment  of  the  subject, 
I remain,  Sir,  most  respectfully, 

F.  A.  Bernhardt. 

August  lGtb,  1843. 


The  Rebuilding  of  Exeter  Change. — The 
old  adage,  “ out  of  sight  out  of  mind,”  is  not  true 
as  regards  this  once  ancient  and  venerable  pile.  The 
, Marquis  of  Exeter,  with  a spirit  worthy  his  high 
j and  honourable  name,  is  about  to  restore  the  build- 
f ing  so  dear  and  familiar  to  our  boyish  recollections  ; 

I the  erection  of  a new  and  elegant  arcade  from  the 
i lower  end  of  Catherine-street,  in  the  Strand,  to 
t King-street,  Covent-garden,  is  already  commenced, 
f which  building  will  be  known  by  the  name  of 
| “ Exeter  Change.”  The  architecture  of  the  prin- 
|:i  cipal  entrances  of  the  proposed  arcade  is  of  the 
7 Elizabethan  style,  with  red  brick  and  stone,  and  the 
Iji  interior,  having  a curvelinear  roof  of  glass  the  en- 
i tire  length  of  the  building,  will  be  fitted  up  with 
| : shops,  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  hard- 
|'  ware,  as  in  the  ancient  building.  The  whole  will  be 
I t erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  noble  marquis.  The 
r,  architect  is  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  Messrs.  Grissell 
I:  and  Peto  the  builders. 


DOCTOR  SFURGIN’S  MACHINE  FOR  HOISTING  BRICKS,  MORTAR,  &c. 


In  No.  25  of  Tiie  Builder  we  gave  a de-  1 
scription  of  Dr.  Spurgin’s  machine,  and  at  the  : 
same  time  expressed  a hope  to  be  able  to  illus- 
trate it  in  a future  number.  That  hope  we  are 
now  enabled  to  realize,  and  to  make  the 
illustration  perfectly  clear  to  our  readers,  we 
transcribe  the  words  of  Dr.  Spurgin  : — 

“ The  main  part  of  the  machine  rests  upon  the 
ground  (fig.  A). 

“ The  second  part  of  the  machine  is  a trestle, 
which  may  be  placed  upon  the  scaffolding  of  the 
bricklayers  (fig.  B)  ; in  the  upper  part  of  this  trestle 
is  a wheel  which  corresponds  perpendicularly  with 
another  wheel  (fig.  C)  attached  to  the  principal 
body  of  the  machine  resting  on  the  ground. 

“ The  wheel  C is  put  in  motion  by  one  or  several 
men,  who  turn  the  handle  (fig.  D)  by  which  the 
chain  operates  its  rotation.  The  workmen  attach 
their  hods  full  of  materials,  as  at  fig.  E,  and  others 
detach  them  (fig.  F)  to  carry  them  to  the  brick- 
layers. The  empty  hods  are  attached  to  the  chain 
as  at  fig.  G,  and  they  are  detached  as  at  fig.  H. 

‘ * The  chain  may  be  lengthened  and  shortened  as 
necessary.  When  a story  is  added  to  the  scaffold- 
ing, the  trestle  is  placed  upon  the  new  story,  and 
the  chain  lengthened  as  required. 

“ The  figures  I K L are  accessaries  used  for 
hoisting  the  materials  ; viz.  I for  the  broken  bricks, 
K for  the  water,  and  L for  the  pieces  of  stone  for 
windows,  chimneys,  &c. 

1 ‘ At  the  top  (fig.  C C)  is  a screw  for  tightening 
or  relaxing  the  chain,  as  occasion  may  require.” 

Dr.  Spurgin  conceives  he  has  accomplished 
certain  desirable  ends. 

‘‘1st.  To  relieve  the  workman  from  the  most 
toilsome  part  of  his  labour,  by  doing  away  with 
the  practice  of  ascending  the  ladder. 

‘ ‘ 2nd.  To  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  acci- 
dents arising  from  this  practice,  to  which  he  so 
often  falls  a victim. 


“ 3rd.  To  enable  building  operations  to  be 
I carried  on  with  much  greater  expedition  than  here- 
tofore. And, 

I “ 4th.'  To  diminish  the  cost  of  such  works, 
j “ Of  late  years  building  in  England  has  been 
i carried  on  to  an  extent  formerly  unknown  ; houses 
! are  now,  for  the  most  part,  raised  to  four  or  five 
! stories,  where  two  or  three  used  to  be  the  height ; 
the  consequence  is  that  the  labour  of  the  men  em- 
ployed in  conveying  the  materials  for  the  building 
has  become  much  more  severe  than  it  was,  and  their 
strength  fails  and  becomes  unequal  to  the  task  im- 
posed on  them. 

“ To  explain  the  immense  advantage  which  the 
machine  offers  in  expediting  the  work  of  building, 
and  diminishing  the  expense  of  raising  the  bricks 
and  mortar,  it  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  to  refer  to  the  following 

“dynamical  table  of  the  strength  of 

A MAN. 


Height. 

A Minute. 

An  Hour. 

Ten  Hours. 

to  10  feet 
„ 20  „ 

„ 30  ,, 

, , 40  „ 

„ 50  ,, 

„ 60  ,, 

90  bricks 
45  ,, 

30  „ 

22  „ 

18  „ 

15  ,, 

5,400 

2,700 

1,800 

1,350 

1,030 

900 

54.000 

27.000 

18.000 
13,500 
10,800 

9,000 

“ Messrs.  Grissell  & Peto  and  Mr.  Cubitt  have 
adopted  the  machine,  and  have  it  in  use  at  this 
time,  the  former  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  latter  at  Prince  Albert’s  Gate,  Hyde  Park  (as 
stated  by  us),  and  other  eminent  contractors  have 
also  certified  in  favour  of  the  invention.” 

We  understand  that  licenses  are  granted  by 
Mf.  Journet,  of  No,  2,  Chester-terrace,  Eaton- 
square,  Pimlico. 
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LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

We  read  in  the  Law  Times  of  Saturday- 
last  the  report  of  a case,  Toe  dem.  Fleming  and 
Another  v.  Duckat,  recently  tried  at  Croydon 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  in  which 
some  most  important  questions  were  raised 
touching  the  remedy  given  to  lessors  by  the 
statute  4 Geo.  2,  c.  28,  sec.  2,  by  which,  if  a 
half-year’s  rent  be  in  arrear,  the  landlord  can 
re-enter,  serving  a declaration  in  ejectment. 
That  section  enacts  that,  “ in  all  cases  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  as  often  as  it  shall  happen 
that  one  half-year’s  rent  shall  be  in  arrear,  and 
the  landlord  or  lessor,  to  whom  the  same  is  due, 
hath  right  by  law  to  re-enter  for  the  non-pay- 
ment thereof  \ such  landlord  or  lessor  shall  and 
may,  without  any  formal  demand  or  re-entry, 
serve  a declaration  in  ejectment  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  demised  premises ; or  in  case  the 
same  cannot  be  legally  served,  or  no  tenant  be 
in  actual  possession  of  the  premises,  then  to 
affix  the  same  upon  the  door  of  any  demised 
messuage,  or  in  case  such  ejectment  shall  not 
be  for  the  recovery  of  any  messuages,  then 
upon  some  notorious  place  of  the  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  comprised  in  such 
declaration  in  ejectment,  and  such  affixing 
shall  be  deemed  legal  service  thereof,  which 
service  or  affixing  such  declaration  in  ejectment, 
shall  standin  the  place  or  stead  of  a demand  and 
re-entry:  and  in  case  of  judgment  against  the 
casual  ejector,  or  nonsuit  for  not  confessing 
lease,  entry,  or  ouster,  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear  to  the  court  where  the  said  suit  is  de- 
pending, by  affidavit,  or  be  proved  upon  the 
trial,  in  case  the  defendant  appears,  that  half  a 
year’s  rent  was  due  before  the  said  declaration 
was  served,  and  that  no  sufficient  distress  was  to 
be  found  on  the  demised  premises,  countervailing 
the  arrears  then  due,  and  that  the  lessor  or 
lessors  in  ejectment  had  power  to  re-enter;  then 
and  in  every  such  case  the  lessor  or  lessors  in 
ejectment  shall  recover  judgment  and  execu- 
tion in  the  same  mauner  as  if  the  rent  in  ar- 
rear had  been  legally  demanded  and  a re-entry' 
made.”  The  words  “ no  sufficient  distress 
was  to  be  found  on  the  demised  premises  ” 
mean  no  sufficient  distress  which  can  be  got 
at:  thus,  when  the  outer  door  was  locked,  so 
that  the  landlord  could  not  get  at  the  premises, 
Lord  Tenterden  held,  that  there  was  not  any 
sufficient  distress,  for  there  was  not  any  avail- 
able distress. 

It  happens,  however,  not  infrequently,  that 
the  tenant  is  let  into  possession  under  an  agree- 
ment for  a demise,  instead  of  under  an  actual 
demise;  and  then  the  question  arises  whether 
the  agreement  is  sufficient  to  support  proceed- 
ings under  the  statute.  Such  was  the  fact  in 
the  case  recently  tried  at  Croydon. 

“ The  plaintiffs  are  trustees  over  a certain  estate 
in  the  county  of  Surrey ; their  agent  verbally  let  a 
tenement  to  one  Perkins,  and  soon  after,  when 
alone,  made  the  following  minutes  of  the  letting. 
‘Nov.  17, 1840.  Agreement — Joint  estate — Thomas 
Perkins,  of  No.  16,  New-street,  Kennington,  to 
take  the  premises,  late  Warner,  in  Manor-place, 
consisting  of  a cottage,  with  garden-ground,  for 
seven  years,  subject  to  being  given  up,  should  the 
same  be  required  for  building,  at  the  rent  of  25/., 
pay  all  taxes  of  every  description,  and  usual  cove- 
nants.’ Without  shewing  this  document  to  the 
trustees,  or  Perkins,  the  tenant,  the  agent  called 
upon  Mr.  Fleming,  the  solicitor  to  the  estate,  to 
prepare  the  lease  at  the  rental  mentioned,  with  in- 
sertion of  the  4 usual  covenants.’  Perkins,  without 
waiting  to  execute  the  lease  (and  a knowledge  of 
the  agent’s  instructions  to  Mr.  Fleming  not  being 
established  as  against  Perkins),  left  the  house,  and 
let  in  a family  named  Duckat,  who  refused  to 
pay  rent  or  acknowledge  any  landlord  but  Perkins, 
and  kept  the  house  partially  closed  and  bolted,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  a suffi- 
cient distress  could  be  made.  Perkins  being  gone, 
no  lease  executed,  nor  any  thing  to  levy  upon  ex- 
cept an  old  bedstead,  as  proved  at  the  trial,  the 
present  action  of  ejectment  was  brought,  when  the 
Duckat  family  denied  the  title  of  the  plaintiffs. 

“ A severe  contest  between  the  counsel  took  place 
on  the  operation  of  the  statute  4 Geo.  2,  c.  28  ; the 
plaintiffs  contending  that,  assuming  there  was  a 
valid  demise,  under  the  circumstances,  the  action  of 
ejectment  was  well  brought  under  the  intended  clause 
of  re-entry,  to  bring  them  within  the  benefit  of  that 
statute. 

I he  counsel  for  the  defendant,  on  the  other 
hand,  raised  the  following  questions 

“ Is  the  memorandum  made  in  and  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case  a parol  demise 
or  not,  and  if  so,  then  within  the  operation  of  the 


stat.  4 Geo.  2,  c.  28,  or  will  it  bear  such  a construc- 
tion by  the  operation  of  law,  to  enable  both  land- 
lord and  tenant  so  to  act  as  to  entitle  the  alleged 
tenant  to  have  a seven  years’  lease  granted,  incor- 
porating the  usual  covenants  contained  in  such  an 
instrument,  and  likewise  entitle  the  landlord  to  an 
enforcement  of  his  rights,  as  though  such  lease  had 
been  duly  prepared,  and  the  covenants  duly  set 
forth,  on  breach  of  any  one  ? Or  is  the  tenant  merely 
under  a yearly  holding  ? 

“ Do  the  facts  disclosed  in  this  case  shew  a 
sufficient  stipulation  in  law,  that  a lease  shall  at  a 
future  period  be  executed  between  the  parties,  con- 
taining the  usual  covenants,  upon  the  breach  of  any 
one  of  which  (particularly  the  covenants  not  to 
assign,  or  on  non-payment  of  rent,  a right  of  re- 
entry), would  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover  suffi- 
cient damages  to  cover  the  amount  of  rent  due  in  an 
action  for  use  and  occupation,  the  tenant  quitting 
without  leaving  a sufficient  distress  on  the  premises 
to  pay  the  rent,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the 
landlord  going  into  a court  of  equity  for  specific 
performance  : the  whole  facts,  when  taken  together, 
operating  in  equity  as  a valid  demise  for  seven 
years  ? 

“ Will  the  bare  minutes  of  letting,  placed  on 
paper  by  an  agent  of  the  alleged  lessor,  after  such 
agent  has  arranged  with  a tenant,  be  sufficient  and 
binding  instructions  to  justify  a solicitor  to  prepare 
a lease  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  (such 
minutes  not  having  been  shewn  either  to  the  land- 
lord or  tenant  to  receive  their  approval),  and  also 
authorize  in  such  lease  the  insertion  of  such  1 usual 
covenants  ’ as  would  entitle  the  landlord  to  sustain 
an  ejectment  under  the  intended  clause  of  re-entry 
on  breach  of  any  one  of  such  intended  4 usual 
covenants,'  although  demised,  never  prepared, 
beyond  receiving  instructions  for  its  preparation  ? 

“ Would  the  landlord  be  entitled  (on  such  agent’s 
bare  minutes),  and  could  he  successfully  in  law 
sustain  an  action  for  damages  sufficient  to  cover 
the  amount  of  rent  due  and  unpaid,  also  treat  the 
intended  lease  as  forfeited  by  tenant’s  breach  of 
these  intended  covenants,  as  if  the  demise  had  been 
duly  prepared  and  executed  between  the  parties  ? 

“Is  it  the  usual  and  invariable  custom  and 
practice  of  solicitors  to  insert  a clause  of  re-entry 
on  non-payment  of  rent,  or  assigning  without  leave, 
when  preparing  leases  for  terms  of  years  ? 

“ Can  a court  of  law  take  upon  itself  to  determine 
or  treat  this  case  as  though  a lease  had  been  in  fact 
executed  between  the  parties,  and  assist  the  land- 
lord in  his  action  of  ejectment  under  an  assumption 
that  a clause  and  power  of  re-entry  would  have  been 
inserted  along  with  1 the  usual  covenants  ’ for 
non-payment  of  rent,  &c.  ?” 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Justice,  a 
verdict  was  taken  for  the  plaintiffs  ; and  of  the 
questions  raised  for  the  defendant,  three,  we 
are  told,  were  selected  for  argument  next 
term.  Which  three  the  reporter  does  not  say  ; 
but  the  questions,  we  presume,  are  these  : — 
1st.  Are  the  minutes  of  letting  made  by  an 
agent,  and  neither  shewn  to  the  lessor  nor  the 
lessee,  binding  on  them,  so  as  to  form  the 
basis  of  a lease  by  which  both  will  be  bound  ? 
2nd.  Is  a clause  of  re-entry  on  non-payment  of 
rent,  or  assignment  without  leave,  a usual 
covenant  in  a lease  for  years  ? 3rd.  Will  the 
court  allow  a landlord  to  avail  himself  of  the 
benefit  of  the  statute  4 Geo.  2,  c.  28,  on  such 
minutes  only,  before  the  actual  execution  of 
the  lease?  We  shall  not  presume  to  give  our 
opinion  on  these  questions,  although  we  have 
one.  The  decision  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
given  next  term.  As  a caution  both  to  land- 
lords and  agents,  the  insertion  of  the  case 
appears  useful,  notwithstanding  that  the  final 
determination  is  postponed. 


The  Temperance  Societies  of  Liverpool  are  aboi 
to  erect  a monument  to  the  great  apostle  of  the 
cause,  Father  Mathew.  One  to  another  great  ph 
lauthropist,  the  Abbe  de  l’Epee,  is  to  be  inaugurate 
at  Versailles  on  the  25th  of  the  present  montl 
A monument  is  also  about  to  be  erected  in  the  Churc 
of  the  Frari,  at  Venice,  to  the  memory  of  Titiai 
The  sculptor  is  Zandomeneghi.  The  society  fc 
erecting  statues  of  celebrated  Tuscans  has  recent! 
exhibited  at  Florence  the  productions  of  this  yea: 
which  consist  of  a statue  of  Boccaccio,  by  Fantac 
chiotti,  and  of  Orgagna,  by  Bazzanti.  Last  ye: 
the  statues  were  Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  Leonard 
da  Vinci,  and  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico.  The  numbf 
of  niches  to  be  filled  by  the  society  is  twenty-eigh 
The  bronze  statue  of  Rubens  was  last  week  place 
upon  its  pedestal  in  the  Place  Verte,  at  Antwerp 
The  figure  itself  is  14  feet  high,  and  weighs  20,00011 
The  whole  monument  rises  to  30  feet.  The  inau 
guration  was  celebrated  with  music  from  the  band 
of  the  regiments  quartered  in  the  garrison,  and  tli 
amateur  societies  of  the  city.  At  night  the  Plac 
Verte  was  illuminated. 


HUNT’S  PATENT  GARDEN-POT  AND 
STAND. 

We  might  be  spared  any  observations  of 
our  own  in  favour  of  this  invention  by 
quoting  from  the  various  standard  authorities 
on  gardening,  for  there  is  hardly  one  under 
whose  review  it  has  not  already  passed,  and 
that  too,  in  the  most  favourable  terms  ; but  we 
have  a twofold  privilege  to  have  our  own  say 
on  the  subject.  First,  it  is  included  under  that 
general  head  which  pertains  to  the  finished 
building  operations  where  gardening  and  the 
greenhouse  form  the  concluding  touches  of  the 
architect  and  designer’s  hand  ; and,  secondly, 
it  relates  to  that  section  of  builders’  manufac- 
ture, the  clay-field  and  earthenware  products. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  invention  is  such  as  to 
ensure, 

1st.  A complete  drainage,  the  under  part  of 
the  hold  in  the  bottom  being  so  that  the  pot  is 
made  to  stand  an  inch  or  more  from  the 
ground. 

2nd.  A complete  current  of  air  under  the 
pots,  however  thickly  they  may  stand. 

3rd.  They  prevent  the* roots  of  plants  grow- 
ing into  the  earth. 

The  construction  is  such,  in  fact,  that  most, 
if  not  all  the  desiderata  in  a garden  pot  are  ob- 
tained, whether  by  the  use  of  pot  itself  placed 
in  an  ordinary  saucer,  or  with  an  ordinary  pot 
placed  in  Mr.  Hunt’s  improved  saucer.  The 
pot  may  be  said  to  stand  upon  legs,  and  the 
saucer  has  a perforated  ledge  to  sustain  the 
base  of  the  pot.  Many  of  the  articles  are 
manufactured  in  what  is  called  the  Lambeth 
stone,  a species  of  china  or  delf,  of  agreeable 
colour,  and  equally  choice  as  to  design,  so  that 
as  ornaments  for  the  vestibule,  the  balcony,  the 
terrace,  and  down  to  the  common  cottage 
window,  they  are  to  be  preferred. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MOSAIC  AT  ROME. 

It  is  well  known  that  mosaic  work  consists  of 
variously- shaped  pieces  of  coloured  glass  enamel, 
and  when  these  pieces  are  cemented  together, 
they  form  those  regular  and  other  beautiful  figures 
which  constitute  tesselated  pavements.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactory  of  mosaic  is  at  Rome,  and  belongs 
to  his  Holiness  the  Pope.  The  enamel,  consisting 
of  glass  mixed  with  metallic  colouring  matter,  is 
heated  for  eight  days  in  a glass-house,  each  colour 
in  a separate  pot.  The  melted  enamel  is  taken  out 
with  an  iron  spoon,  and  poured  on  polished  marble 
placed  horizontally,  and  another  flat  marble  slab  is 
laid  upon  the  surface,  so  that  the  enamel  cools  into 
the  form  of  a round  cake,  of  the  thickness  of of 
an  inch.  In  order  to  divide  the  cake  into  smaller 
pieces,  it  is  placed  on  a sharp  steel  anvil,  called 
tagliulo,  which  has  the  edge  uppermost,  and  a stroke 
of  an  edged  hammer  is  given  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  cake,  which  is  thus  divided  into  long  parallel- 
epipeds or  prisms,  whose  bases  are  of  an  inch 
square.  These  parallelopipeds  are  again  divided 
across  their  length  by  the  tagliulo  and  hammer  into 
pieces  of  the  length  of  ^ of  an  inch,  to  be  used  in 
the  mosaic  pictures.  Sometimes  the  cakes  are  made 
larger  and  thicker. 

For  smaller  pictures  the  enamel  whilst  fused  is 
drawn  into  long  parallelopipeds,  or  quadrangular 
sticks,  and  these  are  divided  across  by  the  tagliulo 
and  hammer,  or  by  a file  ; sometimes  also  these  pieces 
are  divided  by  a saw  without  teeth,  consisting  of  a 
blade  of  copper  and  emery,  and  are  polished  on  a 
"horizontal  wheel  of  lead  with  emery. 

Gilded  mosaic  is  formed  by  applying  the  gold- 
leaf  on  the  hot  surface  of  a brown  enamel ; imme- 
diately after  the  enamel  is  taken  from  the  furnace, 
the  whole  is  put  into  the  furnace  again  for  a short 
time,  and  when  it  is  taken  out,  the  gold  is  firmly 
fixed  on  the  surface.  In  the  gilded  enamel  used  in 
mosaic  at  Rome  there  is  a 44  thin,  transparent  coat 
of  glass  over  the  gold.” 

Amours. 


The  German  papers  announce  that  the  King  of 
Bavaria  has  determined  on  the  decoration  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Spire.  A beautiful  font  and  a fine 
organ  have  already  been  placed  in  it,  as  also  a 
monument  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph,  of  Hapsburg, 
by  Schwanthaler.  The  frescoes  have  been  intrusted 
to  the  painter  Johann  Schraudolph.  The  nave  is  to 
be  decorated  with  frescoes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  choirs  with  incidents  from  the  history 
of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Bernard.  A bronze  statue 
of  an  Amazon  has  recently  been  finished  by  Prof. 
Kisz,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  eastern  flight  of 
steps  of  the  museum  at  Berlin.  Rauch  is  commis- 
sioned to  execute  a group  of  Hercules  and  the 
Neraean  Lion  for  the  western  flight. 
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WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — After  a careful  perusal  of  your  abstract  of 
Mr.  Bernhardt’s  papers,  I confess  (with  due  sub- 
mission) that  I am  unable  to  discover  any  thing 
therein  that  at  all  changes  my  opinion  of  that  gen- 
tleman’s pretensions,  or  of  Dr.  lire’s  qualifications. 

I am  sorry  Mr.  Bernhardt  still  refuses  to  furnish 
any  data  by  which  the  merits  of  his  system  might 
be  fairly  judged,  as  much  time  and  space  would 
have  been  thereby  saved  ; however,  he  must  of 
course  act  as  he  pleases.  I think  your  readers  will 
agree  with  me  that  he  has  failed  to  shew  how  his 
interests  could  suffer  by  the  disclosure  of  what  he 
calls  his  secret. 

I shall  not  pursue  this  subject  any  farther  at  pre- 
sent, as  I am  anxious  to  enter  upon  a course  which 
I think  more  likely  to  be  useful  to  your  readers  and 
the  public,  namely,  a developement  of  the  princi- 
ples of  a system  of  warming  and  ventilating  large 
buildings  efficiently  and  economically.  Before, 
however  I go  into  this  subject,  I wish  to  lay  before 
your  readers  a few  examples  in  which  these  objects 
have  been  sought  to  be  attained  in  some  cases  that 
have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  which  will, 

I think,  prove  the  necessity  of  the  present  discus- 
sion which  some  appear  to  doubt. 

The  first  case  which  I shall  mention  is  that  of  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Bentley,  the  eminent  bookseller 
and  publisher  of  Burlington-street.  About  the 
year  1838,  Mr.  Perkins  was  employed  to  fit  up  this 
establishment  with  his  sy  stem  of  hot  water  circula- 
tion, which,  to  those  unacquainted  with  it,  may  be 
thus  described.  In  the  basement  is  placed  a furnace 
in  which  is  coiled  a quantity  of  iron  pipes,  the  top 
of  which  coil  is  carried  up  through  the  flooring  and 
down  one  side  of  the  range  of  offices  intended  to 
be  warmed,  returns  by  the  opposite  side  to  the  same 
room,  and  again  passing  through  the  floor  is  con- 
nected to  the  bottom  of  the  coil  in  the  furnace.  I 
should  mention  that  a larger  pipe  is  attached  to  the 
upper  range  of  pipe,  so  that  as  the  water  in  the 
pipes  is  expanded  by  the  heat,  it  rises  in  this  larger 
pipe,  and  thus  relieves  the  pressure  which  would 
prevent  the  circulation  of  the  water  in  and  burst  the 
pipes. 

The  whole  of  the  small  pipe  being  filled  with 
water,  and  a fire  lighted  in  the  furnace,  the  heated 
particles  of  water  (being  lighter)  rise  to  the  upper 
level  and  are  replaced  by  the  colder  water  in  that 
part  of  the  pipe  connected  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  coil ; thus  the  water  is  continually  circulating 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe,  and  in  its 
passage  gives  out  heat  (chiefly  by  contact)  to  the 
surrounding  air.  These  pipes  are  about  one  inch 
and  an  eighth  diameter,  and  pass,  as  was  observed, 
once  round  the  rooms.  I was  informed  that  the 
apparatus  was  fitted  up  under  Mr.  Perkins’s  own 
direction,  and  costa  large  sum  ; open  fires  had  been 
previously  in  use. 

This  system  was  continued  in  use  three  successive 
seasons,  and  then  given  up  for  the  following 
reasons  : — 

First — The  cost  was  nearly  equal  to  the  open 
fires. 

Secondly — The  warmth  obtained  very  local  and 
insufficient. 

Thirdly — The  furnace  required  replacing  fre- 
quently at  a considerable  expense. 

Fourthly — The  health  of  all  the  gentlemen  em- 
ployed there  suffered  very  much  from  the  effects 
produced  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  offices  by  the 
overheated  surfaces  of  the  pipes ; producing  the 
identical  symptoms  of  disturbed  health  described 
by  Dr.  Ure  in  his  Custom-house  Report  quoted  in 
a former  letter. 

I measured  one  of  these  offices,  and  the  quantity  of 
pipe  in  it,  carefully,  and  will  shew  by-and-by  the 
heat  which  the  pipes  would  have  required  to  be  kept 
at  in  order  to  maintain  this  office  at  a proper  tem- 
I perature,  supposing  it  to  have  been  ventilated,  for 
I which  (to  my  surprise)  no  provision  whatever  had 
I been  made  ! ! ! except  that  the  chimney-place  was 
I left  open. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remembered,  that  in  this 
I case,  all  the  pernicious  consequences  of  warming 
I air  by  overheated  metallic  surfaces  followed,  and 
I yet  that  the  amount  of  heat  produced  was  insuffi- 

[ cient  to  raise  the  air  to  a comfortable  temperature, 

1 and  that  a return  to  the  use  of  open  fires  was 
I attended  with  exemption  from  the  symptoms  of 
[ disturbed  health  mentioned  above.  (See  Note  1.) 

The  second  case  which  I have  selected  is  that  of 
f an  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  chest,  situated  in 
1 Artillery-street,  Bishopsgate-street,  in  which  neigh- 
I bourhood  it  has  been  established  about  thirty  years, 
I and  gives  medical  aid,  in  that  particular  class  of 
1 disease,  to  a great  number  of  out-patients,  and  also 

I to  a more  limited  number  who  are  received  into  the 

I infirmary  and  provided  for  during  the  winter 
1 season. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  value  to  the 
j public  of  establishments  of  this  nature,  conducted 
i upon  proper  principles,  when  it  is  remembered  that 


fully  one-third  of  our  population  die  of  these  for- 
midable diseases,  consumption  and  asthma,  and 
that  from  their  lingering  nature  they  are  not  gene- 
rally received  into  the  hospitals ; in  such  an  institu- 
tution  we  expect  to  meet  with  every  arrangement 
for  alleviating  the  distressing  symptoms  peculiar  to 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  which  a sympa- 
thizing benevolence,  guided  by  science,  could  sug- 
gest ; but  above  all,  to  find  an  institution  of  the 
kind  established  so  many  years  a model  of  perfec- 
tion in  respect  of  warming  and  ventilation. 

Having  received  a hint  from  Dr.  T.  Herbert, 
who  appears  to  take  a great  interest  in  the  subject 
of  ventilation,  from  motives  of  benevolence,  I 
applied  to  Dr.  Ramadge,  the  senior  physician  to 
the  above  charity,  for  permission  to  inspect  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  infirmary,  particularly 
those  connected  with  the  subjects  I am  more  particu- 
larly interested  in,  which  request  that  gentleman 
very  politely  acceded  to,  and  I accordingly  proceeded 
to  view  the  place,  and  will  now  endeavour  to  convey 
some  idea  of  what  I observed. 

The  building,  as  I before  observed,  is  situated  in 
Artillery-street,  at  the  corner  of  Gun-street,  and  is 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wentworth- 
street  and  Petticoat-lane;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
trapezium,  having  its  two  longest  sides  nearest 
the  street ; the  other  two  sides,  abutting  against  the 
adjoining  buildings,  do  not  admit  of  ventilation  in 
that  direction  : it  is  three  stories  high.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  three  small  rooms ; that  to  the 
right  as  you  enter  is  the  consulting-room,  the  one 
on  the  left  the  dispensing-room,  and  one  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  being  used,  together  with  the 
passage,  by  the  patients  waiting  for  advice.  The 
first  floor,  by  far  the  best  in  the  house,  consists  of 
three  rooms,  and  is  occupied  by  the  house-keeper 
and  servants ; the  second  and  third  floors  being 
intended  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those 
patients  who  are  received  into  the  house. 

It  is  to  these  floors  that  I wish  to  direct  attention 
more  particularly  : the  front  room  (second  floor) 
is  about  28  by  14  feet,  the  back  room  about  11  by 
18  feet,  and  the  height  of  both  8 feet;  the  rooms 
on  the  third  floor  are  of  the  same  dimensions  of 
floor,  but  scarcely  6 feet  high,  from  which  reason 
it  has  been  deserted  as  useless ; seven  beds  are 
made  up  in  the  front  room  (second  floor),  and  three 
in  the  back  room,  which  I need  scarcely  say  are 
always  occupied  ; each  patient  is  also  allowed  two 
visitors,  crowding  occasionally  a large  number  of 
persons  into  a very  small  space. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  these  diseases  a uni- 
form and  warm  temperature  was  considered  by  the 
founder  of  the  institution,  Dr.  Buxton  (as  I was 
informed),  to  be  a desideratum,  and  accordingly,  to 
produce  an  artificial  atmosphere,  in  “imitation  of 
the  mild  and  genial  climes  of  Italy  or  Madeira,” 
was  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  arrangement  now  to 
be  described. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  chimncy-places,  except  a 
very  tiny  one  in  the  front  room,  are  carefully  stopped 
up  with  plates  of  sheet  iron,  to  prevent  any  commu- 
nication with  the  external  air  by  means  of  the  chim- 
neys. Secondly,  two  grotesque  antique  German 
stoves,  of  the  commonest  kind,  stand  about  three 
feet  into  the  room  on  sheets  of  lead,  in  such  close 
proximity  to  the  patients’  beds,  that  they  must 
suffer  the  greatest  inconvenience  from  the  heat; 
another  of  these  three-legged  German  stoves  is 
placed  in  the  back  room,  the  chimney  of  which  is 
also  (as  observed)  stopped  up  by  iron  plates, 
through  holes  in  which  the  pipes  or  flues  of  the 
stoves  pass  into  the  chimney. 

This  kind  of  stove,  notwithstanding  every  care, 
will  frequently  attain  a red  heat,  in  which  state  their 
temperature  will  be  1,077  degrees  Farenheit,  or 
just  865  degrees  more  than  the  proper  temperature 
for  heating  furnaces  as  laid  down  by  Tredgold  and 
others,  namely,  212  degrees  (see  note  2);  and  in 
ordinary  circumstances  the  temperature  of  these 
stoves  will  seldom  be  less  than  400  degrees. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  health  of  the  inmates, 
and  especially  on  that  of  the  unfortunate  patients, 
we  shall  speak  of  when  we  have  described  the  pecu- 
liar mode  by  which  the  air  is  furnished  to  this 
“ mimic  Madeira.” 

In  the  corner  where  the  adjoining  buildings  meet, 
a space  parallel  to  the  staircase,  and  passing  from 
the  ground  floor  to  a fixed!  skylight  in  the  roof,  is 
boarded  off ; and  small  hinge  windows  are  furnished 
at  each  floor  ; at  the  bottom  of  this  air-shaft,  on  the 
ground  floor,  are  the  two  small  privies  used  by  the 
patients,  communicating  by  an  open  drain  with  a 
large  cesspool  in  the  cellar,  into  which  the  rats 
have  opened  several  communications.  It  appears 
that  in  this  neighbourhood  there  are  no  sewers,  so 
that  this  place  must  be  occasionally  emptied  ; there 
being  no  outlet  from  this  shaft  except  through  the  small 
windows  mentioned,  no  one  can  conceive  the 
abominable  effluvia  with  which  this  place  is  conti- 
nually filled,  leaving  a thick  deposit  on  the  surface 
of  the  walls,  but  ill-concealed  by  daubs  of  white- 
wash. In  this  detestable  place  and  between  the  two 
privies  is  located  the  domestic  water-butt,  the  ab- 


surdity of  which  arrangement  I need  not  say  one 
word  about. 

Now,  in  the  winter,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
rooms  is  raised,  light,  the  cooler  air  in  this 
foul  air-shaft  must  be  drawn  into  the  rooms 
continually,  and  breathed.  by_  the  patients  and 
other  inmates,  thus  completing,  a picture  of  human 
folly  and  ignorance,  which,'  it  is, to  be  hoped,  has 
few  parallels  in  any  city  in  civilized  Europe. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  patients’-  health  are 
exactly  what  might  be  expected  : within  the  first 
few  weeks,  the  patients  almost  uniformly  exhibit 
constitutional  excitement,  manifested  by  headache, 
flushed  face,  glistening  and  suffused  eyes,  accele- 
rated pulse  and  respiration,  dry  heat  of  the  skin, 
&c. : to  these  often  succeed  symptoms  of  an  opposite 
character  ; such  as  general  depression,  debility  of  a 
sudden  and  marked  character,  cold,  clammy  perspi- 
rations, loss  of  appetite : these  have  at  times  re- 
duced the  patients  to  such  a state,  that,  unless 
promptly  withdrawn,  they  are  almost  certain  to 
sink  under  them. 

It  is  but  just  I should  add,  that  Dr.  Ramadge 
stated  he  felt  the  absurdity  and  mockery  both  of 
the  end  aimed  at,  and  the  means  mischievously  em- 
ployed to  attain  it ; that  he  had  often  urged  the 
necessity  of  a change  of  system,  but  that  he  pos- 
sessed no  control  over  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  infirmary  ; but  these  are  matters  which  of  course 
cannot  be  properly  discussed  in  The  Builder, 
my  aim  being  to  shew  that  great  ignorance  or 
apathy  exists  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subjects  of 
warming  and  ventilation. 

Case  3 is  that  of  a large  public  building  erected 
by  Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  architect  of ••  the  New 
Houses,  and  shews  how  many  hundreds  of  pounds 
were  thrown  away  to  no  purpose  in' the  said  build- 
ing ; and,  at  the  same  time,  shews  the  value  of  that 
gentleman’s  opinion  upon  such  matters  (see  Testi- 
monials); but  as  I have  already  exceeded  the  proper 
limits  of  this  letter,  I must  defer  it  until  another 
opportunity. 

There  is  just  one  point  in  Mr.  Bernhardt's  paper 
which,  in  conclusion,  I will  advert  to.  He  says  (third 
paragraph,  middle  column,'  page  313),  “ The 
warmth,  as  produced  by  my  apparatus,  is  from  a 
continual  change  of  air,  properly  called  ventila- 
tion.” The  warmth  is  properly  called  ventilation ! 1 
Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  you  must  have  been  quizzing 
him  in  placing  this  sentence  in  your  abstract. 

I remain,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 
George  Spencer,  Engineers’  Draughtman. 

5,  Hungerford-street,  Strand. 

Note  1.  The  facts  mentioned  in  this  case  I give 
on  the  authority  of  a gentleman  now  in  Mr. 
Bentley’s  employ,  and  whose  health  suffered  much 
during  the  time  the  pipes  were  in  use.  The  pipes 
and  furnace  are  still  where  Mr.  Perkins  left  them. 

Note  2.  Mr.  Bernhardt  surely  gives  a most  erro- 
neous opinion  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Tredgold’s 
work  on  ventilation,  as  a work  more  free  from 
useless  theory  does  not  exist  in  our  language.  Mr. 
Tredgold  states  in  his  preface  that  he  intended  to 
furnish  a work  of  a purely  practical  nature,  and 
therefore,  says  he,  “ 1 thought  it  best  to  suppress, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  technical  forms  of  science, 
and  where  it  was  not  easy  to  avoid  them,  without 
either  a sacrifice  of  generality,  or  giving  rules  with- 
out the  reasoning  on  which  they  are  formed,  I have 
added  them  in  notes,  so  that  they  may  be  consulted 
or  not  at  the  reader’s  pleasure  and  well  did  he 
perform  his  promise. 


The  Secretary  to  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission.— C.  L.  Eastlake,  Esq.,  R.A.,  has  re- 
ceived from  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  a 
present  of  a diamond  ring,  of  great  value,  in  testi- 
mony of  his  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Eastlake’s 
services  in  forwarding  the  objects  of  the  Commis- 
sion. We  rejoice  to  record  fin  incident  no  less 
honourable  to  the  illustrious  originator  of  the  com- 
mission than  to  the  distinguished  artist  by  whom  it 
has  been  conducted  to  results  which  even  already 
form  a glory  of  the  age  and  country.  We  under- 
stand that  the  autograph  letter  which  accompanied 
the  gift  is  such  as  to  render  that  gift  immeasurably 
more  valuable  in  the  estimation  of  the  receiver. 
The  public  owe  to  Mr.  Eastlake  a debt  which  can- 
not be  so  soon  discharged ; it  is  one  that  may  be 
paid  by  the  satisfaction  he  will  receive  in  having 
done  more  within  a year  to  elevate  his  profession 
than  any  single  individual  has  been  able  to  achieve 
in  half  a century.  To  that  profession  he  has  ren- 
dered incalculable  service — service  tangible,  solid, 
and  substantial.  We  know  that  in  art  and  in  lite- 
rature both,  it  has  been  said,  and  generally  believed, 
that  “ benefits  conferred  ” are  too  frequently  taken 
by  those  wTho  obtain  them  as  “ recompenses  earned ;” 
and  that,  consequently,  for  such  benefits  thanks  are 
not  only  not  required,  but  ought  not  to  be  paid. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  entertain  no  such  opinion, 
and  should  heartily  rejoice  to  see  that  artists  and 
men  of  letters  are  not  behind  corn-law  leaguers  and 
cotton-printers,  in  their  willingness  to  recognize  a 
great  and  important  benefit  to  individuals  as  well  as 
to  the  mass. 
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NEW  RAILWAY  HOTEL,  COLCHESTER. 


Sir,— Being  accustomed  to  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture, and  one  who  fully  appreciates  the  invaluable 
notices  that  weekly  appear  in  your  publication,  T 
beg  to  offer  a perspective  view  of  an  hotel,  now 
building  at  Colchester,  in  the  Italian  style,  from 
the  design  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Cubitt,  the  architect,  a gentleman  well  known 
for  his  very  correct  and  elegant  taste. 


It  will  have  a very  superb  coffee-room  37  feet 
long  by  27  wide  ; a commercial-room  24  feet  by  17 
feet ; and  a very  handsome  room  to  be  used  as  a 
refreshment  or  billiard  room  30  feet  by  18  feet. 

The  novelty  of  a tower  to  an  hotel  must  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  notice,  and  as  such  forms  a very 
beautiful  feature  in  the  building.  Those  resorting 
to  the  hotel  may  be  enabled  to  have  a fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  from  its  great  height, 


'<  ' — ; _ ^ * 

which  approaches  one  hundred  feet.  It  is  even 
imagined  that  the  sea  may  be  seen  from  this  point 
and  the  trains  on  the  railway  may  be  seen  coming 
for  many  miles.  I send  you  the  accompanying 
sketch,  as  one  I think  deserving  a page  in  The 
Builder.  I remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W. 

The  Cups  Inn,  Colchester,  August  5,  1843. 


CASINOS  IN  THE  PARKS. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  has  been  so 
much  pressed  upon  our  attention,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  our  readers  so  much  excited  by 
the  occasional  notices  we  have  given  in  our 
paper,  that  we  can  no  longer  defer  the  consi- 
deration of  it.  We  promised  almost  at  our 
first  setting  out,  to  do  what  we  are  now  doing, 
but  afterwards  we  heard,  and  in  No.  24  referred 
to  it,  that  Mr.  John  Harrison  Curtis,  the  aurist, 
had,  with  his  accustomed  praiseworthy  zeal  in 
such  matters  as  refer  to  public  health,  comfort, 
and  convenience,  brought  forward  plans,  and 
submitted  them  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  We 
therefore  thought  it  more  than  probable 
that  the  architect  of  those  plans  would  enable 
us  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating them,  especially  as  the  matter  is  purely 
and  essentially  a public  one — the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests  being  public 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the 

{>arks  being  the  public  property.  So  long  we 
lave  waited,  and  no  ripened  movement  appear- 
ing, it  therefore  devolves  upon  us  to  redeem 
our  promise  in  some  fashion,  and  to  give  a 
stimulus  to  that  progress  which  the  matter,  in 
our  estimation,  and  in  that  of  many,  impera- 
tively demands.  The  parks  are  incomplete 
without  a resting-house — their  attractions  are 
diminished  for  the  want  of  such,  and  their 
efficiency  is  so  far  short  of  the  true  measure; 
but  such  buildings  should  not  be  mere  resting- 
liouses — they  should  provide  for  the  refection 
or  refreshment  of  those  who  frequent  the 
parks,  especially  at  an  early  hour,  and  in  this 
sense  would  be  a temptation  to  health,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  for  thousands  would  use  the 
narks  and  go  there  before  breakfast,  the  most 
beneficial  period  of  the  day,  if  a breakfast 


I were  associated  with  the  parks  ; but  every  one 
knows  how  irksome  it  is  to  “fetch  a walk,” 
as  we  have  heard  designated  that  effort  for 
health-seeking  which  mere  walking  exercise 
supplies. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  sense  of  advocat- 
ing a building  scheme,  or  a mere  building  im- 
provement, that  we  write ; our  views  in  this 
article,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  conduct  of  this 
journal,  are  not  alone  to  promote  the  direct 
well-being  of  our  class,  but  much  more  to  pro- 
pound and  to  work  out  the  problem  of  the 
general  well-being,  and  to  shew  how  important 
a part  “ The  Builder  ” has  to  take,  and  may 
take,  in  the  direction  and  promotion  of  it.  An 
architect  should  be  essentially  a philosopher, 
deeply  read,  not  in  books,  not  in  stones,  not  in 
ruined  structures,  not  in  forms  and  exterior  fea- 
tures, but  in  human  nature;  this  philosophy 
is  the  light  that  must  guide  his  pencil,  assist 
him  in  his  designs  and  conclusions,  and  without 
which  he  is  a mere  formalist. 

We  return,  then,  and  ask  the  question,  of 
what  use  is  a public  park,  without  the  acces- 
sories that  invite  to,  nay,  command,  the  proper 
enjoyment  of  it?  People  must  be  beguiled,  as 
it  were,  into  availing  themselves  of  its  advan- 
tages, and  the  more  complete  you  make  it  in 
its  satiating  appliances,  the  more  naturally  do 
the  public  fall  in  and  associate  themselves  with 
its  salutary  influences.  A park  without  a 
casino  is  more  pleasant  to  look  upon  than  to 
walk  in  ; at  any  rate,  it  is  in  this  sense  more 
tempting;  the  social  charm  is  wanting,  where 
Art  has  not  in  some  quarter  of  the  green  and 
gravelled  area  put  the  unequivocal  stamp  of 
her  proprietorship.  We  never  yet  saw  a noble- 
man’s park  wanting  its  temple,  its  casino, 
and  appropriate  building  embellishments,  that 
did  not  look  to  us  more  like  an  ornamented 
paddock  or  grazing  ground,  and  was,  in  fact, 


esteemed  by  its  owner  as  little  better,  or  other 
than  such.  The  aspect  of  green  fields  may 
be  to  the  London  citizen  a novelty,  and,  in 
some  instances,  a charm  ; but  depend  upon  it, 
that,  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
cases,  there  is  something  more  wanting  to 
constitute  a permanent  attraction,  and  without 
this,  the  great  end  and  object  of  your  aim  in 
establishing  public  parks  will  fail.  The  parks 
and  squares  may  be  the  lungs  of  London,  as 
we  have  heard  them  called,  but,  ive  think,  they 
only  ought  to  be.  London  is  not  an  abstrac- 
tion, a mere  city  of  streets  and  dwellings  • 
London  is  two  millions  of  human  beings  ; and 
their  lungs  are  within  their  bodies,  to  inflate 
them  with  air,  as  God  intended  they  must  live 
in  it,  and  no  artificial  conduit  to  the  lungs  is 
so  good  as  the  natural  one.  The  exercise  of 
the  limbs  and  the  inhaling  the  pure  atmosphere 
are  essential  accompaniments.  Drive  the 
people  to  it  you  cannot,  inviting  them  alone 
will  not  do;  but  habits  may  be  insensibly 
created,  and  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
parks  must  be  made  one  of  familiar  and  easy 
acquirement.  J 

We  have  spoken  of  the  advantage  of  an 
early  hour  for  the  indulgence  in  this  habit. 
Habits  of  early  rising,  and  early  exercise  in 
the  pure  and  open  air,  would  be  a new  life  to 
London;  but  we  need  not  enforce  this— we 
may,  however,  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
whose  work  on  “Simplicity  ok  Living” 
we  have  before  referred  to  ; where,  in  a lecture 
on  the  Present  State  of  Aural  Surgery,  deli- 
vered at  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of 
the  Ear,  Dean-street,  Soho-square,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  governors  of  the 
institution,  he  says  : — 

“ The  vast  extent  of  London,  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  to  escape  from  its  interminable  streets 
into  any  open  space,  is  another  circumstance  highly 
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injurious  to  the  healthiness  of  its  inhabitants,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  engaged  in  sedentary  occupa- 
tions ; to  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  which,  they 
ought  habitually  to  take  considerable  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  But  what  inducement  is  there  for  the 
weary  tradesman  to  wander  up  and  down  streets, 
the  fac-similes  of  those  in  which  he  has  all  day 
been  toiling  ? And  yet  to  escape  from  them  he 
must  walk  perhaps  several  miles.  There  has  for 
some  years  been  a growing  sense  of  the  necessity 
for  providing  a remedy  for  this  evil;  and  at  length 
something  is  on  the  point  of  being  done  to  procure 
open  places  for  public  resort  and  amusement.  Were 
the  gardens  of  all  squares  opened  to  the  publiceven  for 
a short  time  daily,  an  important  step  would  be  taken 
towards  this  object ; and  if  casinos  were  erected  in 
all  the  parks,  where  visitors  could  be  furnished  with 
breakfast  or  tea  in  the  open  air  in  fine  weather,  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  would  attract  many,  and  thus 
induce  some  to  leave  their  beds  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  usual  time,  and  inhale  the  fresh  morning 
air  before  it  is  impregnated  with  smoke.”* 

Fortified  by  such  an  opinion  as  this,  coin- 
ciding' as  it  does  so  entirely  with  our  own,  we 
do  not  despair  of  accomplishing,  we  had  al- 
most said  enforcing,  the  object  we  have  in 
view.  Mr.  Curtis  is  a conspicuous  instance  of 
the  truth  of  that  proverb  which  applies  to  the 
efficacy  of  constant  iterations  and  their  eonse- 


* “ At  the  lodgeB  to  the  parks,  milk,  and  curds  and  whey, 
can  be  procured ; and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
something  more  substantial  should  not  be  provided  for  those 
who  dcBire  it,  in  the  parks  themselves.” 


quent  success.  He  may  be  said  to  have  esta- 
blished the  benevolent  institution  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  supported  as  it  now  is  by 
the  powerful  patronage  of  her  Majesty,  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Royal  Family,  as  well  as  many  of  the  first 
persons  in  rank,  science,  and  professional 
celebrity  ; an  institution  which  nothing  but  an 
unwearying  perseverance  on  his  part  could 
ever  have  established ; and  which,  indeed, 
was  the  only  one  wanting  to  complete  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  metropolis ; for 
previously  there  was  no  place  provided  for  the 
gratuitous  relief  of  the  poor  labouring  under 
deafness  and  other  diseases  of  the  ear,  and 
where  they  could  be  supplied  as  they  are  now 
wtth  advice,  medicine,  and,  when  necessary, 
with  acoustic  instruments.  We  are  proud  to 
support  or  second,  in  our  humble  way,  so  suc- 
cessful a champion  of  practical  philanthropy; 
and  again  we  fortify  ourselvesfor  this  new  work 
by  a retrospect  of  what  he  has  accomplished  in 
the  past.  In  acknowledging  a vote  of  thanks 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the 
Royal  Dispensary,  at  which  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland  presided,  he  says  : — 

“ From  the  report,  it  appears  that,  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  charity  in  1816,  upwards  of  13,250 
patients  have  been  cured  or  relieved,  and  that  as 
many  as  180  frequently  apply  for  assistance  in  a 
single  day.”  And  he  remarked,  “ that  most  diseases 
of  the  ear  were  from  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health, 


and  might  be  prevented  by  the  adoption  of  sanatory 
improvements.” 

Yes,  sanatory  improvements,  health-pro- 
moting regulations — preventive,  and  notmerely 
curative — arc  those  we  advocate.  In  the  words 
ot  the  old  proverb,  we  would  “ lock  the  stable 
door  before  the  steed  is  stolen.” 

The  English  people,  however,  are  peculiar 
in  many  respects  in  doubting  the  efficacy  of 
a thing  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  cost 
shall  be  attended  by  its  equivalent  per-centage. 
As  to  the  parks,  we  have  already  stated  in  our 
paper  that  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  is 
between  50,000/.  and  GO, 000/.  annually— an 
amount  which  we  are  sure  the  people  do  not 
now  begrudge,  though  it  was  long  before  they 
could  be  brought  to  spending  it ; but  as  to  the 
cost  of  casinos,  we  can  shew,  and  we  will  do  it 
in  Mr.  Curtis’s  own  words,  that  no  expenditu  re 
over  the  sum  necessary  to  set  up  the  building 
will  be  required.  He  says : “ A large  rent 
might  easily  be  obtained,  and  the  greater  part 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  parks.  As 
a proof  of  this,  I may  mention  that  the  rent 
received  for  the  refreshment-room  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  defrays  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  annual  rent  paid  to  government  for 
the  whole  of  the  grounds  occupied  by  the 
society.” 

But  it  is  time  to  say  a word  of  our  plan- 
We  would  have  the  principal  feature  one  large 
central  hall,  70  feet  by  35  feet,  for  common 
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public  resort,  fitted  up  with  moveable  chairs 
and  tables,  whether  for  indoors  or  the  open 
au-,  as  is  the  fashion  in  such  buildings  on 
the  continent;  round  tables,  so  that  parties 
may  group  themselves  without  formality,  two, 
or  three,  or  more,  at  a table.  In  one  building 
we  noticed  abroad,  the  slabs,  or  table-tops, 
were  of  marble,  and  being  ponderous,  it  is  an 
excellent  material,  and  could  be  had  cheap 
enough  for  such  purposes  here.  At  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  hall  is  a conservatory,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a glazed  partition,  but  acces- 
sible from  the  hall  under  proper  regulations, 
and  at  all  times  presenting  an  agreeable  fea- 
ture to  the  visitor.  Rare  plants  and  choice 
specimens  of  the  floral  world  would  occupy  it, 
and  beyond  it  would  be  a fine  terraced  garden, 
sloping  to  the  south  or  south-west.  On  one 
side  of  the  hall  is  the  bar,  from  whence  would 
be  served  out  to  waiters,  from  an  open  coun- 
ter, all  the  refreshments  ; and  on  the  opposite 
side  a spacious  coffee-room,  looking  out  on  to 
a terrace,  and  to  be  occupied  by  those  who 
would  read  or  spend  a quiet  hour  apart  from 
the  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  hall.  At  each  of 
the  four  angles  of  the  building  is  a private  par- 
lour, or  dining-room,  for  parties,  or  it  might 
be,  for  ladies  alone — or  for  children’s  parties. 
The  hall  is  lighted  by  a sort  of  clere  story, 
rising  above  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding 
apartments,  and  those  roofs  are  terraced  for  a 
public  promenade,  approached  by  capacious 
stairs  from  the  large  vestibule  to  the  hall. 
Above  the  hall,  again,  is  a still  more  elevated 
terrace,  or  verandah — a stage  of  ornamented 
iron-work,  roofed  in  low,  so  as  to  have  the 
character  of  an  awning,  and  be  a favourite 
place  of  resort  and  shade  in  hot  weather.  Be- 
hind the  bar  is  a semicircular  range  of  offices, 
and  all  around  the  building  we  would  have  it 
laid  out,  in  the  best  taste  of  public  walks  and 
gardens,  with  appropriate  fountains,  terraces, 
steps,  pavilions,  and  the  like. 

See  what  an  influence  such  a place  of  resort 
as  this  would  have  upon  public  manners.  We 
would  have  it  economical,  and  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  confined  to  the  simple  class  or  re- 
freshments, such  as  tea  and  coffee  and  confec- 
tionary. We  are  not  for  setting  up  a govern- 
ment or  a national  tavern,  nor  a government 
any  thing,  to  come  into  unfair  competition 
with  private  trading ; but  since  it  would  be 
manifestly  improper  to  permit  the  erection  of 
private  public-houses  in  the  people’s  parks,  so 
the  only  proper  alternative  appears  to  be  that, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  public  trustees, 
the  really  requisite  and  reasonable  provision 
should  be  made  of  the  kind  we  advocate. 

W e have  heard  much  of  the  sufferings  from 
the  over-toil  of  late  hours  and  confinement  of 
poor  and  respectable  females  in  the  employ- 
ment of  our  raantua-makers  and  milliners,  and 
of  the  drudgery  of  shopmen  in  drapers’  and 
other  establishments.  We  fly  to  our  authority 
again  on  this  head,  Mr.  Curtis,  who  says — 

” It  cannot  be  denied  that  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  diseases  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
including  those  of  the  ear,  are  produced  by  their 
long  sedentary  occupations ; and  unless  some 
abridgement  can  be  effected  in  the  hours  of  busi- 
ness, so  as  to  leave  time  for  healthful  recreation,  the 
opening  of  parks  and  squares  will  be  attended  with 
but  little  advantage  to  the  adult  population.  It  is 
custom  and  prejudice  only  which  prevent  some 
change  of  this  sort ; for,  by  beginning  business  an 
hour  or  two  earlier,  quite  as  much  work  would  be 
got  through  as  at  present,  even  though  all  places  of 
business  should  be  closed  at  six  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing. When  in  Dublin  I was  informed  that  all  the 
banks  leave  off  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  no 
complaint  is  made  of  this  arrangement ; nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  how  any  harm  can  result  from  it.” 

Confident,  therefore,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  our  object,  we  have  taken  this  decisive  step 
as  a beginning  of  progress,  and  we  shall  be 
happy  if  what  we  have  done  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  abler  heads  to  the  design  and  suggestion 
of  these  or  similar  structures.  Again  we 
urge  the  union  of  the  dulce  cum  utile,  as  the 
perfection  of  the  arts  and  workings  of  civi- 
lization, and  we  will  conclude  as  we  have  been 
prompted  to  refer  all  along  to  our  precursor 
friend  in  the  path  we  are  treading. 

“ It  has  been  said,  1 See  Paris,  and  die !’  As  if 
the  sight  of  that  city  were  the  supremest  enjoyment 
in  which  man  could  participate  ; but  I would  much 
rather,”  says  Mr.  Curtis,  “ have  it  said,  ‘ See 
London  and  live!'  and  live  happily  and  joyously 
too.  Napoleon  called  us  a nation  of  shop-keepers, 
meaning  to  reproach  us  with  a sordid  devotion  to 
mere  commerce,  and  with  incapacity  for  compre- 


hending the  loftier  pleasures  derivable  from  the 
triumphs  of  art ; but  I doubt  not  yet  to  see  the 
time  when  this  reproach  shall  be  utterly  inapplica- 
ble to  England ; already  we  have  made  great  pro- 
gress in  a better  state  of  things,  and  no  limit  can  be 
set  to  our  progression.  A dramatic  writer  has 
called  London  the  fons  delectabilis,  but  I should 
like  to  see  it  deserve  the  appellation  of  fons  saluiaris 
also ; and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  every 
change  which  adds  to  its  external  attractions  con- 
tributes to  its  healthiness  at  the  same  time. 


ON  VARNISHING  AND  THE  PREPARA- 
TION OF  DIFFERENT  VARNISHES. 

(Continued  from  page  324.) 

To  prepare  the  Rotten-stone. — We  rarely  obtain 
rotten-stone  free  from  grit  and  harsh  particles. 
The  best,  but  certainly  not  the  most  agreeable  way 
of  ascertaining  its  quality,  is  to  take  a little  between 
the  teeth,  when  the  least  portion  of  grit  is  instantly 
detected.  An  equally  certain  and  far  more  cleanly 
method  is  that  invariably  adopted  by  careful  work- 
men, who  always  wash  it  previously  to  use.  This 
is  done  by  stirring  the  fine  powder  in  a large  quan- 
tity of  water,  then  allowing  it  to  remain  at  rest  for 
a few  seconds,  and  pouring  the  water  into  a vessel 
of  glazed  earthenware  ; the  powder  which  then  pre- 
cipitates will  be  perfectly  fine  and  smooth  ; by 
washing  the  remaining  portion,  the  whole  of  the 
finer  parts  may  be  separated  from  the  grit. 

The  gloss  upon  shell-lac  varnish  which  has  been 
polished  is  less  brilliant  than  that  of  the  unpolished 
varnish  ; but  this  gloss  may  be  imparted  by  a single 
coat  of  seed-lac  varnish,  which  will  not  materially 
affect  the  perfect  surface  produced  by  polishing. 

Black  Shell- lac  Varnish. — We  may  easily  render 
this  varnish  black,  by  the  admixture  of  either  ivory 
or  lamp-black.  We  are  assured  by  a gentleman 
who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject,  that 
the  latter  is  to  be  preferred ; but  it  should  not  be 
used  as  obtained  from  the  shops,  being  then  greasy, 
as  the  workmen  term  it,  and  will  neither  mix  nor 
dry  well.  Not  unfrequently,  the  lamp-black  con- 
tains particles  of  plaster,  from  the  walls  of  the 
chamber  in  which  it  is  prepared  ; this,  of  course, 
must  be  rejected. 

To  prepare  Lamp-black  for  Use. — Press  a por- 
tion of  it  into  an  earthenware  or  metallic  vessel, 
which  is  to  be  made  red-hot  in  a clear  fire.  It  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  close  the  vessel,  but  the 
powder  should  be  well  rammed  in,  and  a regular 
heat  sustained  until  the  contents  are  red-hot  through- 
out ; this  may  be  known  by  the  lamp-black  ceasing 
to  flame  at  the  exposed  parts.  Now  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  and  allow  it  to  become  quite  cold  before 
taking  it  out  of  the  vessel,  otherwise  it  will  burn 
into  ashes.  Lamp-black  thus  prepared  will  mix 
readily  with  water,  and  will  dry  well  in  paint  or 
varnish,  added  to  which,  its  colour  is  improved. 

To  mix  the  Colour  with  the  Varnish. — Rub  the 
lamp-black  up  with  a little  alcohol,  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, or  weak  varnish,  taking  care  to  make  it  per- 
fectly smooth  before  adding  it  to  the  varnish.  To 
ensure  a good  black  colour,  the  quantity  of  lamp- 
black must  be  considerable  ; this,  doubtless,  will 
lessen  the  brilliancy  of  the  varnish  in  some  degree, 
but  a thin  coat  of  seed-lac  tends  to  diminish  the 
fault.  When  a small  quantity  only  of  black  var- 
nish is  wanted,  it  may  be  conveniently  made  by  the 
solution  of  black  sealing-wax  in  alcohol ; the  seal- 
ing-wax being  composed  principally  of  shell-lac. 
This  preparation  must  be  made  with  very  little 
heat,  or  the  black  colour  will  be  precipitated. 

Shell-lac  Varnish  for  various  Colours. — This 
may  be  easily  made  by  mixing  strong  body  colours 
in  fine  powder,  with  the  varnish,  observing  to 
levigate  them  in  the  manner  already  recommended. 
None  but  full  deep  colours  will  answer  the  purpose, 
as  the  colour  of  the  varnish  will  deteriorate  all  those 
which  possess  any  transparency,  or  are  of  a light 
shade. 

White  or  Light-coloured  Spirit  Varnishes. — 
We  have  observed,  that  although  varnishes  made 
from  lac  are,  in  many  respects,  preferable  to  those 
made  from  the  more  colourless  resins,  yet  they  cannot 
be  applied  where  a tinge  of  brown  would  be  inad- 
missible. In  this  case  the  varnish  must  obviously 
be  devoid  of  colour,  or  nearly  so.  The  resins  prin- 
cipally employed  are  mastic,  sandarac,  elemi,  and 
animi ; but  the  two  latter  are  rarely  used.  Neither 
mastic  nor  sandarac  alone  constitutes  a good  varnish  ; 
the  former  is  deficient  in  hardness  and  solidity,  and 
the  latter  has  too  little  gloss  ; they  are,  therefore, 
best  employed  in  combination,  and  the  following 
proportions  are  strongly  recommended  : — Mastic 
and  sandarac,  in  the  ratio  of  1 to  3 (by  weight)  ; 
alcohol,  10|  (by  measure) — that  is,  assuming  the 
joint  weight  of  the  resins  to  be  four  ounces,  the 
proper  quantity  of  alcohol  would  be  10J  ounces. 

Tingrey  recommends,  in  making  varnishes  of  this 
description,  to  pulverize  the  resins,  and  add  about 


one-third  of  their  weight  of  pounded  glass  when 
they  are  mixed  with  the  alcohol ; this  prevents  the 
particles  of  resin  from  agglutinating,  and  likewise 
from  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  is 
apt  to  take  place  if  the  ingredients  are  not  shaken 
or  stirred  very  frequently.  A moderate  degree  of 
heat  must  be  employed,  but  this  should  be  carefully 
regulated,  and  in  the  summer  season  is  unnecessary, 
as  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  is  generally  suffi- 
cient. 

Copal. — This  valuable  and  singular  description  of 
resin  is  imported  from  South  America  and  the  East 
Indies  : it  is  a natural  exudation  from  a large  tree, 
which  hardens  in  the  air.  The  best  copal  is  a hard 
brittle  resin,  in  rouuded  lumps  of  moderate  size, 
easily  reducible  to  fine  powder,  beautifully  trans- 
parent, but  often  like  amber,  containing  parts  of 
iusects  and  other  small  extraneous  bodies  impacted 
in  its  substance. 

The  colour  of  copal  is  a light  lemon  yellow, 
varying  to  orange,  but,  when  dissolved  and  thinly 
spread  over  any  surface,  the  colour  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, and  it  only  gives  a fine,  hard,  smooth, 
transparent  gloss.  It  is  this  union  of  hardness 
and  transparency,  with  a want  of  colour,  that 
renders  copal  peculiarly  valuable  as  a varnish. 

Copal  is  the  most  intractable  of  the  class  of  resins, 
and  differs  from  most  of  these  substances  in  the 
great  difficulty  with  which  its  solution  is  effected  in 
alcohol  and  the  essential  oils,  so  as  to  require  great 
purity  of  these  menstrua  and  particular  manage- 
ment. Alcohol,  which  so  readily  dissolves  the 
other  resins,  has  but  little  action  on  copal ; for  if 
this  resin,  in  fine  powder,  be  digested  with  the  very 
purest  alcohol,  with  or  without  heat,  scarcely  any 
of  it  is  dissolved,  and  the  copal  coalesces  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  into  a tough  cohesive  mass.  A 
solution  may  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  camphor, 
which  acts  powerfully  upon  all  resins,  but  upon  none 
are  its  effects  more  striking  than  upon  copal.  When 
the  two  are  separately  powdered  and  mixed,  the 
copal  absorbs  the  camphor,  swells  and  softens  into 
a pasty  mass,  which  will  remain  for  months  of  the 
same  consistence,  without  hardening.  To  make  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  copal,  dissolve  half-an-ounce 
of  camphor  in  one  pint  of  highly  rectified  alcohol ; 
put  it  into  a glass  vessel  over  a lamp,  and  add  four 
ounces  of  copal  in  small  pieces ; continue  the  heat 
just  to  that  degree  at  which  the  bubbles  may  be 
counted,  till  the  solution  is  complete.  A portion 
of  the  copal  will  separate  when  cold,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  remains  in  permanent  solution.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  first  to  dissolve  the  camphor  in 
the  alcohol ; for,  if  the  pasty  mass  arising  from  the 
mixture  of  copal  and  camphor  be  added  to  alcohol, 
the  solution  will  not  succeed. 

Copal  may  be  dissolved  in  spirit  of  turpentine, 
by  the  aid  of  an  essential  oil,  of  which  the  oil  of 
spike  and  lavender  are  considered  the  best,  although 
we  do  not  find  any  material  difference.  The  process 
is  as  follows  : — Take  2 oz.  of  oil  of  lavender,  heat 
it  in  a glass  matrass,  add  thereto  1 oz.  of  copal,  in 
coarse  powder,  and,  at  different  times,  stirring  the 
mixture  with  a stick  of  white  wood.  When  the 
copal  is  dissolved,  add  6 oz.  of  spirit  of  turpentine, 
nearly  boiling,  and  incorporate  the  whole  thoroughly. 
This  gives  a fine  gold-coloured  varnish. 

Camphor  also  assists  the  solution  of  copal  in 
spirit  of  turpentine,  as  it  does  in  alcohol,  and  the 
same  precaution  must  be  observed  to  dissolve  the 
camphor  completely  in  the  spirit  of  turpentine 
before  the  copal  is  added.  As  a general  rule,  it  is 
found  that  ^ ounce  of  camphor  is  sufficient  to  1 
quart  of  spirit,  to  enable  it  to  take  up  as  much  copal 
as  will  constitute  a good  varnish. 

The  best  solvent  of  copal  is  caoutchouceene, 
combined  with  alcohol,  as  it  acts  rapidly  on  the 
resin,  and  without  heat ; nor  are  we  aware  that 
any  particular  care  or  attention  is  necessary.  To 
unite  copal  or  any  of  the  resins  with  a fixed  oil,  it 
must  first  be  rendered  drying  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air,  on  water  placed  in  shallow  leaden 
vessels,  for  at  least  three  weeks,  until  it  is  bleached 
and  becomes  white.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  how- 
ever, in  making  oil-varnishes,  to  expose  the  mate- 
rials to  a high  degree  of  heat,  not  less  than  is  suffi- 
cient to  liquify  the  resin.  This  invariably  gives  a 
brown  colour  to  the  resin,  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  frequently  detrimental.  Copal,  when 
melted  with  as  little  heat  as  possible,  and  then 
dropped  into  drying  oil,  dissolves  with  ease,  and 
this  solution,  mixed  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  forms  a 
very  fine  hard  varnish.  To  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  discolouration  of  the  copal,  Tingrey  recommends 
it  to  be  enclosed  in  a kind  of  wire  cage,  suspended 
in  a very  slow  and  well-regulated  furnace  ; and,  so 
soon  as  any  portion  melts,  it  falls  in  drops  into 
the  drying-oil,  heated  and  set  beneath  it. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Hand,  an  emi- 
nent painter  on  glass,  for  the  following  process : — 
Copal  or  amber  being  put  into  a suitable  vessel  or  ma- 
trass, of  very  thin  glass  the  same  must  be  held  by  its 
neck,  in  wooden  tongs,  over  aclear  fire — being  careful, 
however,  not  to  overheat  or  discolour  the  copal  or 
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amber — until  the  white  and  acid  vapours  cease  to 
be  disengaged.  The  vessel  is  then  to  be  placed  in 
a heated  sand-bath,  where  it  must  remain  until  it 
acquires  the  temperature  of  the  oil,  similarly  heated 
in  another  vessel,  and  in  the  same  sand-bath  ; the 
oil  is  then  to  be  added  to  the  copal  or  amber.  This 
mixture  is  to  be  diluted  for  use,  by  heating  it,  and 
a portion  of  highly-rectified  spirit  of  turpentine,  in 
separate  vessels,  to  a similar  degree  of  heat,  in  a 
sand-bath,  and  then  mixing  them  together  ; if  this 
precaution  be  not  observed,  a coagulum  will  be 
formed,  and  the  copal  or  amber  be  precipitated  in  a 
solid  mass. 

If  melted  copal  be  dropped  into  water,  a small 
quantity  of  oil  is  separated,  which  floats  on  the  top, 
and  the  resin  falls  to  the  bottom,  it  is  considered  to 
be  rendered,  by  this  simple  preparation,  somewhat 
more  soluble  in  the  different  menstrua. 

We  have  now  explained  the  theory  of  the  compo- 
sition of  different  kinds  of  varnish,  and  also  the 
method  of  using  the  same.  Here  we  must  conclude, 
reserving  the  practical  application,  more  especially 
the  process  termed  “ French  polishing,  ” as  well  as 
a large  collection  of  recipes  for  making  a great 
variety  of  varnishes  for  a future  opportunity. — 
Penny  Mechanic. 


WHO  SHOULD  EMIGRATE? 

CHAPTER  IX. 

“ Let  me  look  around  and  record  the  experiences 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  of  those  now  living  in  my 
neighbourhood,  not  individually  but  in  classes, 
within  a short  distance  of  each  other  and  many  of 
their  farms  adjoining,  live  about  thirty  farmers, 
occupying  five  well  farmed  and  well  tilled  farms, 
varying  in  size  from  two  to  four  hundred  acres  each, 
all  owned  by  the  proprietors  who  reside  upon  them. 
These  with  half-a-dozen  exceptions  all  came  here 
without  a dollar,  and  many  of  them  in  debt  for  the 
passage  money  that  brought  them  over ; and  a few 
hundred  dollars  composed  the  whole  of  the  wealth 
of  the  individual  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
the  absolute  absence  of  property.  They  were  mostly 
labouring  men  in  England,  some  were  little  farmers 
in  the  habit  of  working  with  their  own  hands  on 
their  rented  lands.  Their  scanty  means  in  most 
cases  were  barely  sufficient,  and  in  most  cases 
wholly  inadequate  to  bring  them  to  our  settlement 
in  Illinois,  but  they  brought  with  them  the  habit  of 
hard  work,  the  power  of  labour.  Most  of  these 
men  hired  out  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  at  first, 
after  a short  period  some  rented  lands  for  one  or 
two  years  more,  or  acquired  lands  of  their  own, 
hiring  out  at  intervals  to  obtain  a little  necessary 
ready  money,  whilst  the  crops  on  their  own  lands 
were  growing ; most  of  them  now  have  larger 
families  which  are  growing  or  are  grown  up,  many 
of  their  children  are  married  and  comfortably  set- 
tled. Their  whole  career  has  been  one  progressive 
state  of  improvement  in  circumstances,  habits,  and 
attainments.  This  little  community  is  one  of  the 
many  examples  of  the  sterling  good  qualities  of 
English  labourers,  spending  and  improving  under 
the  free  institutions  of  the  United  States;  what 
would  they  have  been  in  England  ? poor  and  de- 
pendant, and  their  children  left  in  the  same  condi- 
tion after  them.  Families  who  live  by  their  labour 
and  farm  labourers  may  safely  emigrate,  not  to  the 
Atlantic  towns,  not  to  the  crowded  cities  of  America, 
but  to  the  interior  of  the  continent,  where  land, 
and  bread,  and  meat,  is  cheap,  where,  if  their  ser- 
vices are  not  even  wanted  for  hire,  they  can  get  on 
land,  and  raise  their  own  provision.  Next  in  order 
i of  certain  success  are  all  of  the  handicrafts,  brick- 
. layers,  plasterers,  sawyers,  masons,  carpenters, 
i wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  and  all  the 
various  tradesmen  necessary  to  an  agricultural  corn- 
i munity.  These  assemble  in  our  small  towns,  which 
t are  scattered  in  the  interior  of  the  new  states,  and 
find  in  them  an  ever-expanding  field  open  for  the 
successful  enterprise  of  vast  numbers  of  workmen. 
This  class  are  too  apt  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
large  towns.  In  the  small  towns  in  the  interior  it 
i is  that  their  services  are  in  great  demand ; they 
I there  acquire  property  at  a cheap  rate,  which  is 
(i  continually  increasing  in  value.  Thus  they  grow 
I'  with  the  growth  of  the  town  and  the  country  around 
I them.  They  always  do  well,  or  might  do  well. 

IlHabits  of  intemperance  in  drink  are  more  common 
lamong  the  machanics  than  among  the  farmers. 
'The  drunkard  is  apt  to  blame  the  country  rather 
i than  his  own  bad  habits  for  his  ill-success.  They, 
(however,  feel  the  deprivation  more  than  other  men 
lof  social  town  habits.  They  miss  their  beer.  This 
1 is  too  much  ; they  may  increase  in  property — they 
fcimay  want  for  nothing ; but  if  the  beer  is  lacking, 
fithey  will  often  damn  the  country  and  all  things  in 
lit.  From  the  general  success  of  this  class,  we  may 
.safely  say  that  hard-working,  industrious  mechanics, 
jlwho  are  pressed  for  means  of  subsistence  in  the  old 
ricountry,  would  do  well  to  come  to  America.” 
CHAPTER  XII. 

“ An  European  emigrant  first  coming  into  Ame- 
rica changes  his  pounds  sterling  into  dollars.  This 
s a change  for  the  better,  for  he  gets  many  more 


dollars  than  he  had  pounds,  and  a dollar,  for  many 
purposes,  in  America  goes  quite  as  far  as  a pound 
sterling  in  England. 

“ A cow  worth  fifteen  pounds  in  England,  is 
worth  fifteen  dollars  in  Western  America.  A horse 
worth  fifty  pounds  in  England,  is  worth  fifty 
dollars  in  Western  America.  Land  in  the  Old 
States  is  worth  about  as  many  dollars  as  it  is  worth 
pounds  in  England. 

“ In  the  Western  States  land  iB  much  cheaper, 
clothing  and  labour  dearer.  Bread,  meat,  and 
fuel,  much  cheaper.  Taking  it  on  the  average,  a 
dollar  in  America  is  worth  as  much  as  a pound 
sterling  in  England.  Let  all  who  think  of  emi- 
grating, as  a last  resource  to  a failing  fortune, 
come  out  in  time,  and  not  wait  until  they  have  lost 
their  all.  By  gamblers  it  is  reckoned  a desperate 
chance  to  risk  the  last  shilling. 

“ What  an  imperative  duty  rests  upon  the 
father  of  a family  if  he  has  thoughts  of  emigrating, 
to  stop  in  time,  whilst  he  has  yet  two  thousand,  one 
thousand,  or  five  hundred  pounds  in  his  possession. 
How  improvident  is  his  conduct  who  flies  to  a new 
country  not  possessing  the  power  of  labour,  with  a 
large  family,  and  without  a dollar  ! More  than 
senseless  are  his  fruitless  complaints  that  he  cannot 
find  a comfortable  living  when  he  gets  there.  Yet 
there  are  such  ! 

“ Those  who  have  saved  a thousand  pounds  for 
investment,  will  find  when  it  is  turned  into  dollars, 
that  it  will  count  four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  dollars  ; and  for  all  the  purposes  of  life 
will  go  as  far  as  many  pounds  in  England.” 

The  foregoing-  extracts  we  have  much  plea- 
sure in  selecting  from  a useful  and  interesting 
compendium  bearing  the  title  of  “ Errors  of 
Emigrants.”  It  contains  twenty-one  chapters 
or  letters,  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  a Mr. 
George  Flower,  of  Albion,  Edward’s  County, 
Illinois,  to  his  brother  Edward  Fordham 
Flower,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  Great  Britain. 
We  have  not  seen  any  thing  within  the  com- 
pass and  price  of  this  work  (one  shilling)  of  a 
more  practical  character,  and  Mr.  Cleave  de- 
serves well  for  its  publication.  The  difficul- 
ties of  emigrants,  the  means  of  their  obtaining 
correct  information,  the  methods  of  farming 
and  advice  thereupon,  and  as  to  realizing 
stock,  advice  on  the  selection  of  land,  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity,  and  also  as  to  price  ; 
the  locality  to  be  made  choice  of;  the  state  of 
circumstances  of  emigrants ; annoyances ; 
money  and  currency  ; an  account  of  Rapp  and 
Owen’s  settlement,  and  a large  variety  of 
equally  important  information  and  subjects  are 
gone  into.  The  selection  we  have  made  will 
give  a fair  specimen  of  the  character  of  the 
work,  and  since  we  know  that  its  contents  are  of 
consequence  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  have 
performed  an  agreeable  duty  in  thus  far  bring- 
ing them  acquainted  with  it. 


CURVES  OF  FANCY  EQUATED. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Problem  VI. — To  describe  a spiral  from  any 
number  of  equidistant  centres  ( say  six). — Let  1 2 
3 4 5 6 be  a regular  hexagon  produce  the  sides  2 1 , 
3 2,  &c. 

With  1 as  centre,  and  any  distance  1 a,  describe 
the  arc  a b;  with  2 as  centre,  and  distance  2 b, 
describe  the  arc  b c;  then  with  3 as  centre,  and 
distance  3 c,  describe  the  arc  c d,  and  so  on  the 
spiral  may  be  continued  at  pleasure. 

If  necessary,  it  may  be  composed  of  a double,  &c. 
line.  From  this  similar  constructions  with  other 
polygons  are  easily  made. 


BUILDERS’  DRAWING  SCHOOL,  OR  A 
SCHOOL  FOR  A DUE  CULTIVATION  OF 
THEIR  FACULTIES  FOR  THE  ARTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — In  your  most  useful  work  The  Builder 
of  last  week,  I saw  there  were  in  the  Leader  many 
admirable  remarks  made  upon  a most  important 
matter,  the  formation  of  a Builders'  School.  The 
very  name  must  astonish  every  artist,  and  almost 
make  him  fancy  that  he  had  in  some  measure  lent 


a helping  hand  to  keep  from  that  valuable  class  of 
persons  the  school  they  are  in  such  great  need  of. 
It  is  not  a little  surprising  to  see  announced  pub- 
licly, that  a school  for  builders  should  be  established. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  schools  for  builders 
had  been  established  since  the  days  of  Alfred. 
Have  we  arrived  at  the  year  1843,  and  now  begin  to 
consider  it  is  high  time  that  the  builders  should 
have  a school  in,  which  their  faculties  for  the  arts 
should  have  a legitimate  training — and  such  a school 
is  now  considered  necessary — so  that  the  extra- 
ordinary drawing  schools  at’  Exeter  Hall  and  So- 
merset House  are — for  what  ? The  builders  say 
they  do  not  know.  Do  the  Government  Council  of 
Education  know  ? Perhaps  not  so  much  as  the 
builders,  who  have  given  them  trial,  and  have  found 
that  the  prisms  of  the  one,  and  the  carvings  of  the 
other,  are  out  of  harmony  with  their  faculties  for 
the  arts,  and  that  such  instruction  amounts  to  a 
drawback  on  their  understandings — the  matter  they 
are  not  in  search  of.  Builders,  because  they  are 
builders,  do  not  want  to  be  made  bad  artists  of,  or 
artificialists,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Surely  a 
carpenter,  a cabinet-maker,  a picture-frame-maker, 
an  upholsterer,  a carver,  a mason,  a bricklayer,  & c., 
would  execute  their  work  all  the  better  for  being 
naturalists,  and  if  so,  all  the  worse  for  being  artifi- 
cialisls,  and  in  which  quality  the  government  schools 
propose  to  perfect  them.  Is  this,  then,  the  end  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Council  of  Education  ? Surely 
the  Council  of  Education  are  not  aware  of  their 
having  established  the  wrong  thing ; or  have  the 
council  discovered  that  when  our  glorious  houses  of 
prayer,  the  cathedrals,  were  erected,  that  the  de- 
signers and  builders  of  them  were  taught  drawing 
according  to  the  prism  system  at  Exeter  Hall,  and 
design  by  artificial  curves  and  stone  foliage  designs 
at  Somerset  House  ? The  only  reason  for  the 
council  having  established  such  a backward  and 
round-about  system  wherewith  to  enlighten  the 
public,  would  be  in  their  having  discovered  that 
such  great  works  were  the  result  of  such  a system 
of  prism  drawing  teaching  as  taught  at  Exeter  Hall, 
and  stone  foliage  designing  as  developed  in  So- 
merset House.  And  should  such  a discovery  have 
been  made,  we  must  then  set  ourselves  to  work  to 
ascertain  in  what  way  the  faculties  for  the  arts 
arrive  at  a knowledge  of  the  works  of  creation.  That 
a knowledge  of  the  different  sciences  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  matter 
to  which  they  relate,  every  one  must  admit ; but 
then  let  the  time  that  certain  persons  have  only  to 
spare  for  obtaining  a certain  end  be  most  correctly 
applied,  and  as  immediately  as  possible  to  the  point 
they  want  to  arrive  at,  and  not  send  the  Londoners 
to  Edmonton  as  the  best  route  for  arriving  at 
Brentford.  All  round-about  methods  of  communi- 
cating information  should  be  abolished,  and  a 
straight  path  should  be  made  for  the  poor  and  our 
artisans  to  walk  in ; for  the  well-intentioned  of 
them  have  neither  time  nor  money  to  waste  on 
erroneous  notions,  but  what  they  have  to  spare 
should  be  applied  to  sound  information,  such  as 
would  facilitate  them  in  their  various  callings,  and 
be  the  means  of  their  improving  daily  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  building  craft  in  which 
they  happen  to  be  placed.  A school  for  drawing 
and  design  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  working 
classes  forward  in  those  important  matters,  requires 
much  consideration,  and  without  its  being  well  di- 
gested and  based  upon  a natural  foundation,  it  will 
be  to  them  worse  than  useless.  No  one  will  leam 
to  draw  correctly,  or  design  consistently,  by  being 
subjected  to  capricious  and  artificial  forms  ; such 
arrangements  for  drawing  teaching  must  be  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms  possible,  that  the 
faculties  for  the  arts  may  not  be  corrupted,  and 
when  thus  injured,  are  beyond  the  pale  of  recovery. 
We  must,  therefore,  do  the  utmost  in  our  power  to 
correct  the  present  evil  of  wrong  teaching,  that  each 
individual  may  be  saved  from  the  mischief  that  he 
would  otherwise  fall  into.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  any  kind  of  artificial  teaching  will  do  for  the 
working  classes,  because  they  are  mechanics  and 
nut  artists  : for,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  sound  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  for  them,  that  the  least 
possible  time  as  well  as  expense  should  be  given, 
and  the  right  kind  of  information  obtained,  such 
as  will  be  made  available  by  them,  and  turned  to 
the  utmost  possible  account  in  every  part  of  their 
craft.  Defective  instruction  should  not  be  imparted  to 
any  one,  much  more  to  mechanics,  for  their  usefulness 
entirely  depends  upon  accuracy,  and  it  is  the  power 
to  perceive  and  represent  true  form  that  they  are  so 
much  in  want  of,  and  to  accomplish  this  important 
end  should  be  the  business  of  the  instructor.  The 
mechanics  have  been  greatly  neglected  in  their  edu- 
cation, and  however  limited  it  may  be,  yet,  what 
there  is  of  it  should  be  of  the  best  kind.  But  up 
to  this  time  the  faculties  for  the  arts  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  not  cultivated.  A little  artificial  draw- 
ing done  from  other  artificial  drawings,  is  about  the 
utmost  that  they  obtain  from  various  schools.  This 
is  far  from  cultivation,  it  may  even  do  more  mis- 
chief than  good : for  the  Creator  has  given  all  the 
faculties  for  legitimate  training  ; and  as  they  are 
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given  to  man  for  a wise  purpose,  so  should  they  be 
wisely  cultivated,  and  therefore  exercised  on  the 
works  of  creation,  with  which  they  are  in  perfect 
harmony.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  mechanics 
are  so  deficient  in  information  on  drawing  and  de- 
sign. No  one  will  ever  learn  the  one  or  the  other 
by  having  their  faculties  exercised  on  artificial  ob- 
jects. If  we  examine  the  works  of  the  ancient  de- 
signers, we  shall  be  sure  to  see  in  them  correct  re- 
presentations of  natural  forms— shewing  that  they 
were  accurate  observers  in  Nature’s  boundless  field  : 
and  when  corruption  worked  its  way  in  among 
them,  they  turned  after  its  contaminating  influence, 
and  began  to  fancy  all  sorts  of  vagaries  and  vain 
imaginations,  as  half-human  and  half-beast,  added 
together  to  patch  up  a being,  shewing  the  designer’s 
ignorance  and  consummate  impudence  in  the 
bargain.  From  those  times  to  these  more  or  less 
has  common  sense  been  insulted  with  monstrous 
productions — the  result  of  a vicious  education. 
Let  us  then  keep  clear  of  false  art  and  wrong  in- 
struction. It  is  much  more  important  that  the 
poorer  classes  should  have  the  best  instructors,  as 
their  minds  cannot  afford  a loss.  Not  so  with 
those  who  are  not  obliged  to  work  for  their  living, 
as  they  do  not  depend  upon  the  soundness  of  in- 
struction for  their  support.  Happy  ignorance  will 
not  distress  the  wealthy,  but  to  a certainty  it  will 
turn  out  of  employ  the  dependent.  That  most  im- 
portant class,  the  mechanics,  who,  by  their  toil  and 
laborious  ingenuity,  house  their  employers  against 
the  raging  elements,  and  secure  to  them  numberless 
comforts,  are  highly  entitled  to  the  best  exercise  of 
their  intellectual  faculties,  that  a due  reward  for 
their  great  services  they  may  receive  when  poverty 
and  ill-health  may  deprive  them  from  purchasing  it. 
They  are  too  valuable  a class  of  men  to  be  neglected, 
and  though,  unfortunately,  from  ignorance  and  a 
want  of  prudence,  they  often  neglect  to  benefit 
themselves  when  they  have  it  in  their  power,  yet  as 
the  wealthy  commit  the  same  faults,  they  are  highly 
entitled  to  be  assisted  with  sound  instruction,  when 
with  themselves  every  one  would  be  considerably 
the  gainer  by  their  increase  of  intellect.  And,  if 
this  due  cultivation  of  their  intellectual  faculties 
was  begun  at  the  time  they  enter  school,  they  would 
arrive  at  a certain  state  of  proficiency  in  drawing 
and  design,  so  as  to  be  of  importance  and  value  to 
their  masters  at  the  very  time  they  would  enter  into 
their  apprenticeship,  and  which  value  would  be 
more  than  an  equivalent  to  a premium  ; but  permit 
me  to  state  again  that  none  other  than  sound  in- 
struction will  do  to  arrive  at  that  proficiency  here 
enforced  ; for  any  thing  less  than  the  truth  will  be 
sure  to  lead  to  confusion — and  there  is  plenty  of 
the  latter  to  convince  any  one  who  will  open  his 
eyes  to  see  what  the  superficial  and  artificial  systems 
have  already  produced.  Most  assuredly  there  is 
enough  of  nonsense  already  without  adding  to  it. 
If  a builders’  school  is  established  upon  true  prin- 
ciples, I will,  if  wanted,  add  to  its  efficiency.  In 
the  interim,  if  required,  and  classes  are  formed,  I 
will,  with  Mr.  Barker,  do  my  utmost  to  bring  them 
forward  on  the  true  principles  of  drawing  and  de- 
sign, when  I am  sure  they  will  become  as  much 
better  mechanics  as  they  will  be  improved  as 
artists. 

I have  more  to  say  upon  this  important  subject, 
and  will  do  so  as  soon  as  I can  find  time  to  do  so. 

I am,  Mr.  Editor,  truly  yours, 

George  R.  Lewis. 

61,  Upper  Norton-street, 

August  21,  1843. 


Fresco.— A letter,  signed  “ A Traveller,”  has 
been  addressed  to  the  Spectator,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract the  following  important  passage  “ ‘ Fresco’ 
has  a grand  sound  in  the  ears  of  men  ignorant  of 
the  practice  of  art.  They  know  the  ‘ Stanze  of  the 
Vatican  ’ were  painted  in  fresco  by  Raftaelle  and 
the  4 Capella  Sistina  ’ by  Michael  Angelo  : and  be- 
cause this  mode  of  working  has  not  been  much 
practised  in  England,  they  think  it  confers  critical 
consequence  to  assert  that  English  artists  cannot  do 
it.  Not  so,  however,  say3  the  most  experienced 
fresco-painter  of  the  age.  I happened  to  be  at 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  when  the  Director  Cornelius,  on 
his  last  visit  to  England,  was  courted  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  subject ; and  from  long  personal  ac- 
quaintance I know  Cornelius  to  be  an  honest  man 
and  no  flatterer.  He  said,  English  artists  seemed 
to  him  to  be  especially  qualified  to  become  excellent 
fresco-painters : the  harmonious  arrangement  of 
colour  and  boldness  of  execution,  for  which  they 
are  remarkable,  would  add  a new  charm  to  the  art 
in  their  hands.  When  deficient  drawing  was  sug- 
gested as  an  impediment,  he  said,  the  necessity  of 
preparing  elaborate  cartoons  would  compel  a mode 
of  study  that  had  never  yet  been  called  for  in 
England  ; and  it  was  not  just  to  presume  the  talent 
could  not  be  found  till  the  call  were  made.  In  the 
case  of  decorating  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  he 
recommended  the  immediate  arrangement  of  sub- 
jects, and  setting  about  the  designs,  though  the 
walls  might  not  be  ready  to  receive  painting  for 
some  years.” — Art  Union. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  RESEARCHES  IN 
GREECE. 

The  Athenceum  of  Saturday,  Aug.  5,  contains 
a letter  signed  George  Finlay,  in  which  a most 
interesting  account  is  given  of  the  excavations, 
discoveries,  and  restorations  that  have  been 
effected  at  Athens  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  date  of  the  letter  is  “ July,  1843,”  and  the 
object  of  the  writer  was  to  awaken  the  atten- 
tion of  those  in  this  country  who  are  capable 
of  rendering  effective  service  to  the  cause  of 
archeology.  The  following  passage  will 
amply  repay  perusal  : — 

* • # # * 

In  1837,  a new  era  dawned  on  Greece.  Public 
opinion  extended  its  influence  everywhere,  and  the 
government  was  compelled  to  abandon  all  the  out- 
works of  its  anti-Hellenic  system,  in  order  to  defend 
Bavarianism  in  the  central  departments  of  public 
business.  An  Archaiological  Society  was  then  formed 
by  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  it  exists  to  this  day, 
though  its  funds  are  not  very  large,  as  the  annual 
subscription  of  the  members  is  only  about  10s.  6 d., 
and  from  the  Report  drawn  up  and  published  by  the 
president  and  secretary,  it  appears  that  a large  pro- 
portion have  allowed  even  this  small  subscription  to 
fall  into  arrear  during  the  last  two  years.  This  So- 
ciety has  nevertheless  rendered  great  service  to  art 
and  literature,  and  its  affairs  have  been  conducted 
in  the  most  popular  and  prudent  manner.  One 
general  meeting  has  been  held  annually  in  the 
Parthenon,  in  the  open  air,  and  all  the  world  has 
been  free  to  attend  ; nor  have  the  meetings  failed  to 
attract  some  of  the  fair  dames  from  distant  lands, 
who  have  chanced  to  visit  Athens  at  the  time.  In- 
deed it  must  be  owned,  that  such  sights  can  never 
fail  to  leave  agreeable  reminiscences.  The  un- 
rivalled splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  seen  from  the 
Acropolis,  has  excited  many  a noble  verse : an 
assembly  of  Greeks  discussing  in  their  own  lan- 
guage the  affairs  of  their  ancestors — the  venerable 
president,  Mr.  Rizos,  eloquently  expounding  the 
new  light  thrown  on  some  point  of  ancient  history, 
in  which  he  shines  far  more  than  in  penning  dis- 
patches as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — all  this 
makes  a stranger  proud  on  such  an  occasion  to  be  a 
member  of  this  society,  or  even  to  have  attended  one 
of  its  meetings.  At  this  annual  meeting  a com- 
mittee of  management  is  elected,  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  previous  year  is  read,  and  any 
question  concerning  the  administration  and  appli- 
cation of  the  funds  determined.  The  excavations 
already  made  have  been  very  successful,  and  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  committee  of  management. 

The  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  has  been  cleared, 
and  all  the  ruins  and  rubbish  which  encumbered  the 
centre  of  the  propylieum  have  been  removed.  All 
the  modern  buildings  have  been  taken  down  which 
blocked  up  the  northern  wing,  and  the  pinakotheke 
is  now  completely  laid  open.  A considerable  por- 
tion of  the  cell  of  the  Erechtheium  has  been  re-con- 
structed,  by  replacing  the  ancient  blocks  which  had 
fallen,  and  a sixth  caryatide  has  been  found,  so  that 
the  little  portico  might  be  restored,  except  for  the 
one  in  the  British  Museum. 

But  the  most  important  labour  of  the  society  is 
the  clearing  the  basement  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
restoration  of  those  parts  of  the  building  which 
were  uninjured,  to  the  original  places.  The  northern 
side  has  been  completely  cleared  from  the  earth  and 
rubbish  which  covered  the  fragments  of  the  temple, 
which  now  remain  exposed  to  view  in  ruined  ma- 
jesty. A well-preserved  metope,  three  more  pieces 
of  the  frieze,  and  several  fragments  of  sculpture  from 
different  parts  of  the  temple  have  been  found — 
amongst  the  rest  a colossal  owl,  about  whose  position 
the  Athenian  antiquaries  have  expressed  a multitude 
of  opinions.  The  old  mosque  in  the  centre  of  the 
Parthenon  has  disappeared,  but  it  was  not  removed 
until  the  fall  of  its  portico  warned  the  conservator  of 
antiquities  to  remove  all  the  fragments  of  sculpture 
it  contained,  and  destroy  it,  lest  it  should  destroy 
something  valuable,  by  the  fall  of  its  heavy  dome. 
The  centre  of  the  Parthenon  would  have  presented 
a verv  meagre  appearance  after  the  removal  of  the 
mosque,  and  even  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Acropolis  would  have  lost  something  of  its  pictu- 
resque beauty,  had  nothing  been  done  to  enable 
the  eye  to  connect  the  two  masses  of  building 
which  formed  the  eastern  and  western  fronts,  and 
which  were  left  almost  entirely  unconnected  by  the 
explosion  of  the  Turkish  powder  magazine,  during 
the  last  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians.  Several 
columns  in  this  interval  have  been  almost  restored 
from  the  fragments  found  merely  overturned  by  the 
explosion ; thirty-four  drums  of  columns  on  the 
northern  side  have  been  replaced  in  their  original 
positions,  and  twelve  on  the  south  side.  Part  of 
the  wall  of  the  cella,  and  several  of  the  large 
marble  flags  of  the  pavement  have  likewise  been 
replaced. 

These  excavations  have  not  been  made  on  the 
principle  adopted  by  Klenze,  the  celebrated  Bava- 


rian architect,  who  visited  Greece  in  1834,  in  order 
to  propose  a plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  Parthe- 
non, and  choose  a site  for  the  palace  of  King  Otho. 
He  seems  to  have  been  equally  unfortunate  in  his 
opinions  on  both  subjects,  though  his  hurried  visit 
may  afford  some  apology,  if  his  orders  were  not  to 
exceed  the  time  be  devoted  to  the  subject.  In  this 
work,  published  after  his  return,  he  expresses  some 
alarm  lest  the  actual  palace  should  be  flooded  by  the 
Ilyssus,  and  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Parthenon,  he  considered  it  sufficient  to  take  any 
drum  of  any  column  at  hand,  the  diameter  of  which 
nearly  corresponded  with  the  spot  it  was  to  occupy, 
and  replace  it  on  the  column  to  be  restored.  In  this 
way  he  replaced  one  of  the  drums  of  a column  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  temple,  where  it  still  re- 
mains, as  a specimen  of  the  unsightly  figure  which 
the  Parthenon  would  have  been  rendered  had  his 
plan  been  adopted.  I cannot,  myself,  understand 
how  a learned  scholar  and  an  architect  cf  the  classic 
school,  like  Klenze,  could  have  entertained  the  idea 
of  defacing  a work  of  the  purest  architectural  taste 
in  this  manner.  It  is  well  known  that  no  two  columns 
of  the  Parthenon  correspond  exactly.  The  axis  of 
no  column  being  exactly  through  its  centre,  every 
column  has  likewise  an  inclination  towards  the 
centre  of  the  building,  and  the  basement  on  which 
they  stand,  and  the  architrave  which  they  support 
rises  in  the  middle  of  the  side.  Since  the  time  of 
Verres  nothing  so  unclassical  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  restoration,  and  one  would  almost  fancy  Mr. 
Klenze  appreciated  so  little  the  true  principles  of 
Hellenic  art,  that  he  considered  it  sufficient  to  make 
a column  perpendicular. 

The  society  adopted  a very  different  principle,  as 
they  considered  the  plan  of  Mr.  Klenze  implied  a 
re-making,  not  a restoration,  of  the  Parthenon. 
No  piece  of  marble  has  been  replaced,  unless  in  the 
position  it  occupied  before  the  explosion  removed  it. 
The  Athenian  antiquaries  considered  that  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  discuss  the  question,  how  far  resto- 
ration ought  to  be  carried,  when  all  the  fragments 
in  the  Acropolis  still  prostrate  have  been  reinstated 
in  their  original  positions. 

Numerous  interesting  discoveries  have  likewise 
been  made,  but  they  appertain  too  exclusively  to  the 
domain  of  the  antiquary  and  topographer  to  be  in- 
teresting to  general  readers.  Part  of  a sculptured 
frieze  of  black  Eleusinian  marble  belonging  to  the 
Erechtheium  was  found  near  that  building.  An  ex- 
cavation behind  the  propylseum  has  exposed  to  view 
a beautiful  specimen  of  a building  destroyed  to  make 
way  for  the  magnificent  gateway  to  the  Acropolis, 
built  by  Pericles.  Many  of  the  sites  of  temples  and 
monuments  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  have  been  as- 
certained, and  the  inscription  on  the  Trojan  horse 
has  been  found  on  a vase  in  the  position  he  men- 
tions that  he  read  it.  Much,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
be  found,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  society  to 
clear  out  the  southern  side  of  the  Parthenon,  a3  they 
have  done  the  northern.  Only  about  the  half  of  the 
metopes  of  this  side  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
one  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  so  that  there 
seems  every  probability  that  many  may  be  found 
covered  with  the  rubbish,  which,  from  the  lowness  of 
the  level  of  the  soil  on  this  side,  has  accumulated  in 
a greater  degree  than  on  the  north. 

In  the  town,  a considerable  space  has  been  cleared 
out  round  the  tower  of  Andronicus  Kyrrhestes,  or 
the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  as  it  was  formerly  called. 
In  common  conversation  it  is  now  called  the  Temple 
of  Eolus,  and  forms  an  appropriate  termination  to 
one  of  the  new  streets,  of  course  Eolus-street.  An 
excavation  was  also  made  by  the  society  in  the 
Theatre  of  Bacchus,  and  near  it  a curious  statue  of 
Silenus,with  a young  Bacchus  sitting  on  his  shoulder, 
and  holding  a mask  in  his  hand,  was  found. 

As  a contrast  to  the  labours  of  the  society,  I shall 
now  mention  a proof  of  the  archaiological  zeal  and 
judgment  of  the  central  government.  For  some 
years  no  one  was  allowed  to  build,  nay,  the  houses 
half  built,  were  ordered  to  be  left  unfinished,  with- 
in a certain  limit,  and  government  determined  to 
purchase  all  the  ground  for  excavation.  Many  in- 
dividuals remained  ill-lodged,  with  half-finished 
houses,  and  paying  enormous  rents  for  upwards  of 
eighteen  months.  Suddenly  the  government  plans 
were  changed,  and  orders  were  given  to  build  a large 
barack  within  the  sacred  inclosure  ; and  in  order  to 
remove  any  respect  to  Hellenic  ruins  part  of  the 
building  was  erected  on  one  of  the  existing  walls  of 
the  gymnasium  of  Hadrian,  near  the  old  Turkish 
bazaar,  while  the  rest  of  the  area  was  filled  up  with 
a layer  of  rubbish  seven  feet  deep. 

The  services  which  the  Archaiological  Society  of 
Athens  has  rendered  to  Europe,  may  be  appreciated 
from  this  fact.  It  could  not,  however,  have  accom- 
plished at  much  as  it  has  already  executed,  had  it 
not  received  several  donations  from  W estem  Europe ; 
and  its  labours  would  have  been  interrupted  last  year 
if  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  not 
sent  a donation  of  300  drachmas.  A request  was 
lately  transmitted  to  Mr.Bracebridge.who  has  been 
a liberal  promoter  of  the  cause  of  education  in 
Greece,  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a society,  or  the 
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establishment  of  a branch  of  the  Athenian  Archaio- 
logical Society  in  London;  but  from  no  official  au- 
thority to  act  having  been  forwarded  by  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  this  was  found  to  be  diffi- 
cult. The  state  of  the  Athenian  Society  was,  how- 
ever, communicated  to  Colonel  Leake,  who,  with 
his  usual  promptness  and  liberality  in  aiding  the 
cause  of  Greece,  immediately  6ent  the  society  a 
subscription  of  500  drs.,  (18/.)  As  it  is  probable 
that  many  admirers  of  ancient  art  may  be  inclined 
to  support  this  useful  institution,  I have  ventured 
to  send  you  this  long  statement  of  its  affairs  and 
proceedings. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  archaiological  com- 
mission, charged  with  the  publication  of  the  Ep  he- 
mens  Archceoloyike,  in  which  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions are  printed,  is  not  a part  of  this  society.  It 
consists  of  persons  employed  by  government,  though 
several  members  of  the  comission  have  been  elected 
also  members  of  the  committee  of  management  of 
the  society,  from  possessing  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tion for  the  office  in  the  highest  degree.  All 
members  of  the  Archaiological  Society  are,  how- 
ever, entitled  to  receive  the  journal  of  the  commis- 
sion at  a moderate  price. 

I shall  not  recapitulate  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  in  the  Greek  pro- 
vinces. An  excavation  made  by  the  late  General 
Gordon  at  theHerteum,  near  Argos,  at  which  I was  ; 
present,  brought  to  light  two  interesting  fragments — 
a portion  of  a marble  peacock  and  a large  fragment 
of  a pnefix  of  terra-cotta,  painted  as  a peacock’s 
tail.  Several  trifles  in  terra-cotta  and  bronzes  were 
likewise  found,  and  an  extended  excavation  at  this 
place  would  probably  yield  important  results.  At 
Delphi  several  fragments  of  the  great  temple,  which 
it  was  supposed  had  entirely  disappeared,  were 
accidentally  discovered ; a small  temple  was  also 
found,  and  the  late  Professor  M filler  made  an  exca- 
vation into  the  ancient  treasury  under  the  cella  of 
the  great  temple. 

A considerable  collection  of  ancient  statues  from 
all  parts  of  Greece  has  been  assembled  in  the  Temple 
of  Theseus,  several  of  them  belonging  to  the  first 
school  of  art,  and  rendering  this  little  museum  of 
great  interest  to  antiquaries,  and  worthy  of  a visit 
from  all  admirers  of  classic  sculpture. 

One  of  the  most  curious  monuments  in  the  col- 
lection is  the  figure  of  a warrior  in  low  relief,  rather 
above  the  natural  size,  and  executed  with  a degree 
of  stiffness,  which  shews  far  more  affiuity  to  the 
style  of  the  Egina  marbles  than  to  the  Attic  school 
of  Phidias.  Its  antiquity,  and  the  visible  traces 
of  the  painting  with  which  it  was  adorned,  give  it 
great  value.  This  curious  piece  of  sculpture  was 
found  at  a place  called  Velanideza,  on  the  coast  of 
Attica,  two  or  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Araphen 
(Rafina),  between  Hake  and  Prasise,  in  the  year 
1839.  An  ancient  demos  existed  in  this  plain,  and 
near  it  there  were  forty  or  fifty  unopened  tumuli, 
which  had  excited  the  attention  of  several  antiqua- 
ries. It  is  said  that  a society  of  excavators  received 
permission  to  open  these  tumuli,  but  1 have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  any  exact  information  on  the 
subject,  though  1 have  applied  directly  to  Mr.  Pitta- 
kis ; and  Professor  Ross  was  also  as  unsuccessful  as 
I was.  Much  mystery  attended  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, for  the  Greek  government  has  generally  been 
extremely  averse  to  all  private  excavations,  and 
General  Gordon  was  requested  to  discontinue  his 
at  the  Hereum  ; I suppose  that  many  of  the  vases 
offered  to  travellers  for  sale,  in  1839,  were  from  Ve- 
lanideza. Mr.  Pittakis  has  published  no  account  of 
these  excavations,  and  the  Archaiological  Society 
took  no  notice  of  them,  as  it  is  dangerous  for  a body 
wishing  to  live  in  peace  with  all  men  to  attempt 
penetrating  where  there  is  mystery.  No  account  of 
these  excavations  has  appeared  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Archaiological  Institute  at  Rome ; and  the  only 
knowledge  the  world  possesses  of  them,  is  the 
singular  work  of  Aristocles,  which  we  have  noticed  ; 
this,  however,  is  the  best  preserved  monument  of 
the  most  ancient  style  of  Greek  art  when  it  began  to 
rise  towards  perfection. 


The  Queen’s  College  at  Birmingham. — 
The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Queen's  College  of  Medicine  at  Birmingham  took 
place  on  Friday,  August  18,  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  together  with  a large  body  of  students. 

New  Chapel,  Upper  Chelsea. — On  Wed- 
nesday week,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  chapel  in 
Turk’s-row,  in  the  parish  of  Upper  Chelsea,  was 
laid  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Paget,  G.C.B.  go- 
vernor of  Chelsea  Hospital,  who  officiated  in  the 
absence  of  the  Earl  of  Cadogan,  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

Birmingham. — A new  workhouse  is  about  to 
be  built  here ; the  cost  is  estimated  by  some  as 
likely  to  reach  50,000/. ; but  we  should  suppose 
half  that  amount  would  well  suffice.  The  design 
will,  no  doubt,  be  the  subject  of  a competition. 


^legislation. 

ASSESSED  TAXES  CASES. 

Determined  by  the  Judges  on  Appeal. 

(No.  1480)  — Windows  — Dwelling-house  — Due 
Assessment  in  1834-5 — Effect  of  want  of. 

Appellant  was  charged  in  1840  for  sixteen  win- 
dows, having  been  assessed  for  the  year  ending 
5th  April,  1835,  for  ten  only , and  having  open- 
ed four  new  ones  since.  The  commissioners  re- 
duced the  charge  for  1840  to  twelve ; being  of 
opinion  that  having  opened  the  four  on  the  faith 
of  the  statute,  he  was  exempt  for  them  : Held, 
that  the  determination  of  the  commissioners  was 
wrong. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  commissioners, 
acting  for  the  borough  of  Wigan,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  in  execution  of  the  acts  granting  the  du- 
ties of  assessed  taxes,  held  the  17th  September, 

1840,  for  hearing  appeals  against  the  first  assess- 

ment of  the  said  duties  for  the  year  1840,  ending 
the  5th  of  April,  1841  (48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch. 

A.) ; — Thomas  Coupe,  of  Wigan  aforesaid,  calen- 
derer,  appealed  against  an  assessment  in  respect  of 
the  windows  of  his  house,  the  number  charged  be- 
ing sixteen.  It  appears  that  in  1834,  the  appellant 
was  assessed  for  ten  windows,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  privilege  granted  by  the  act  of  4 & 5 
Will.  4,  c.  54,  s.  7,  he  has  opened  four  windows. 
The  commissioners  being  of  opinion,  that  the  ap- 
pellant had  opened  four  windows  on  the  faith  of  the 
privilege  granted  by  the  4 & 5 Will.  4,  c.  54,  re- 
lieved him  from  the  charge,  by  reducing  the  number 
to  twelve,  thereby  adding  to  the  ten  windows  as- 
sessed in  1834,  the  two  windows  omitted  to  be 
charged  in  that  year.  The  surveyor  contended, 
that  as  the  appellant,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, had  not  been  duly  assessed  in  1834,  he  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  entitled  to  be  relieved  from  the 
four  wiudows  he  had  opened  in  pursuance  of  the 
said  act,  and  requested  that  the  case  be  stated  for- 
the  opinion  of  the  judges. 

Witness  our  hands  this  4th  day  of  February, 

1841.  William  Lamb. 

Benjamin  Powell. 

18/A  May,  1841. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
determination  cf  the  Commissioners  is  wrong. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wiuhtman. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace. 


POMPEIAN  PAPER-HANGINGS. 

Mr.  Butler’s  Observations  on  the  Remarks  of 
B.  A.  A.  D. 

No  doubt  the  decorations  were  very  finely  drawn, 
and  aptly  designed  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  people  and  times  in  which  they  were  executed ; 
they  were  not  copied  from  remains  explored  by 
them,  they  were  original  designs,  and  referred  to 
their  then  existing  manners,  habits,  customs,  and 
religion  ; therefore  how  can  they  be  appropriate  or 
anywise  consistently  apply  in  the  present  day  ; what 
have  we  to  do  with  pagan  altars  and  sacrifices, 
Italian  vases  and  mythological  absurdities  ? 

Paper-hangings,  and  every  other  kind  of  decora- 
tion, whether  in  our  manufactures  or  architecture, 
should  be  the  index  to  our  state  of  civilization ; 
the  same  resources  of  design  exist  now  as  ever 
existed.  How  will  posterity  be  able  to  distinguish 
us,  or  know  how  to  class  us,  when  our  letter-press 
documents  are  belied  by  our  architectural  and  other 
remains  ? 

James  Butler. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — In  your  last  week’s  number,  at  the  bottom 
of  page  309,  is  a recipe  for  Cistern  Cement ; can 
you  give  or  obtain  a more  particular  description  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  material  for  making  the 
cement ; whether  the  clay  should  be  London,  and 
fresh  dug  from  the  earth,  or  made  moister  by  tem- 
pering ? What  sort  and  quality  of  sand  is  to  be 
used  ? And  as  to  the  oil,  whether  raw  linseed  or 
boiled,  or  any  other  sort  ? And  then,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  amalgamation  ? In  doing  which  you  will 
much  oblige  a subscriber  from  the  beginning,  and 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Plastic. 


Paintings  from  the  Cartoons. — Already 
instances  have  occurred  to  shew  the  advantages 
that  may  arise  out  of  the  cartoon  exhibition.  Mr. 
Stephanoff  has  received  a commission  to  paint  a 
picture  of  the  subject  of  his  cartoon  at  the  price  of 
200  guineas.  We  believe  other  cases  of  the  kind 
have  occurred. — Art  Union. 


LIST  OF  ENGLISH  PATENTS. 

( From  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions .) 


Robert  Ramrose,  of  Ipswich,  iron-founder  ; 
Charles  May,  of  the  same  place,  iron-founder ; 
Arthur  Biddell,  of  Playford,  Suffolk,  farmer  ; and 
William  Worbv,  of  Ipswich,  foreman  to  Messrs. 
T.  R.  and  A.  Ransome,  for  improvements  in 
machinery  and  apparatus  used  for  ploughing  and 
scarifying  land,  and  for  raking  ; and  improvements 
in  machinery  and  apparatus  used  for  thrashing, 
cutting,  and  grinding,  for  agricultural  purposes  ; 
and  improvements  in  the  construction  of  whipple- 
trees. — Sealed  July  15,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

James  Overend,  of  Liverpool,  Gent.,  for  im- 
provements in  printing  fabrics  with  metallic  matters, 
and  in  finishing  silks  and  other  fabrics. — Sealed 
July  15,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

William  Garnett  Taylor,  of  Halliwell,  Lancashire, 
cotton  spinner,  for  certain  improvements  in  machi- 
nery for  spinning  cotton  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances ; and  in  preparing  and  dressing  yarn  for 
weaving. — Sealed  July  15,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

James  Gollop  Beater,  of  St.  Clement’s-place, 
Worcester,  tailor,  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
fastenings  for  trousers-straps,  and  in  fastenings  for 
wearing  apparel  generally. — Sealed  July  20,  1843. 
(Six  months.) 

Henry  Austin,  of  Hatton  Garden,  civil  engineer, 
for  improvements  in  the  construction  of  water- 
closets. — Sealed  July  20, 1843.  (Six months.) 

Charles  Bertram,  of  the  Borough  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Esq.,  for  an  improved  mastic  or  cement, 
which  may  be  also  employed  as  an  artificial  stone  ; 
and  for  coating  metals  and  other  substances. — 
Sealed  July  20,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

Joseph  Harvey,  of  James-street,  Buckingham 
Gate,  Gent.,  for  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  two-wheeled  carriages. — Sealed  July  20,  1843, 
(Six  months.) 

William  Dauiell,  of  Abercarne,  Monmouth,  tin- 
plate manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  rolling 
iron  into  plates  or  sheets. — Sealed  July  22,  1843. 
(SLx  months.) 

James  Nasmyth,  of  Patricroft,  near  Manchester, 
engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  maciunery  or 
apparatus  for  driving  piles,,  part  or  parts  of  which 
improvements  are  applicable  also  to  forging  and 
stamping  metals  and  other  substances. — Sealed 
July  24,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

Joseph  Daniel  Davidge,  of  Greville-street,  Hat- 
ton Garden,  machinist,  for  improvements  in  manu- 
! facturing  certain  materials  as  substitutes  for  whale- 
bone, applicable  to  various  useful  purposes,  and  in 
the  machinery  for  effecting  the  same. — Sealed  July 
24,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

David  Napier,  of  York-road,  Lambeth,  Surrey, 
engineer,  for  improvements  applicable  to  boilers,  or 
apparatus  for  generating  steam. — Sealed  July  25, 
1843.  (Six  months.) 

Frederick  Lewis  Westenholz,  of  151,  Regent- 
street,  merchant,  for  a double-centered  steam- 
engine. — Sealed  July  25,  1843.  (Six  months.) 
Communication. 

Samuel  Faulkner,  of  Manchester,  cotton  spinner, 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  machinery  or  ap- 
paratus for  carding  cotton  and  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances.— Sealed  July  25,  1843.  (Six  months.) 

Edward  Eyre,  of  Poole’s  Hotel,  London,  Gent., 
for  certain  improvements  in  railways,  and  in  the 
machinery  or  apparatus  employed  thereon. — Sealed 
July  25,  1843.  (Six  months.)  Communication. 

William  Crofton  Moat,  of  Upper  Berkeley-street, 
Marylebone,  surgeon,  for  a method  of  obtaining 
aerial  locomotion. — Sealed  July  26,  1843.  (Six 
months.) 

IRISH  PATENTS. 


To  William  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents, 
66,  Chancery-lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
civil  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  pre- 
paration of  paper  designed  for  bank  notes,  govern- 
ment documents,  bills,  cheques,  deeds,  and  other 
purposes,  wherein  protection  and  safety  from  forge- 
ries or  counterfeits  are  required. — Sealed  July  5, 
1843.  Communication. 

Robert  Faraday,  of  Wardour-street,  Soho,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  gas-fitter,  for  improvements 
in  ventilating  gas-burners,  and  burners  for  consum- 
ing oil,  tallow,  or  other  matterB. — Sealed  July  IQ* 
1843.  Communication. 

Gregory  Seale  Walters,  of  Coleman-street,  in  the 
city  of  London,  Merchant,  for  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  chlorine  and  chlorides,  and  in 
obtaining  the  oxides  and  peroxides  of  manganese  in 
the  residuary  liquids  of  such  manufacture. — Sealed 
July  10,  1843.  Communication. 
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William  Mayo,  of  Lower  Clapton,  and  John 
Warmington,  of  Wandsworth-road,  gent.,  for  im- 
provements in  the  means  of,  and  apparatus  for  ma- 
nufacturing gaseous  liquors,  and  for  filling  bottles 
and  other  vessels  used  for  holding  the  same,  and  re- 
taining the  contents  therein,  and  emptying  the  same 
when  required. — Sealed  12th  July.  Communi- 
cation. 

Anthony  Bernhard  Baron  Von  Rathen,  of  Bir- 
mingham, in  the  county  of  Warwick,  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  fire-grates,  and  parts  connected 
therewith,  for  the  better  consumption  of  fuel  and 
generation  of  heat ; and  improvements  in  the  method 
and  apparatus  for  the  absorption  and  utilization  of 
heat. — Sealed  12th  July. 

SCOTCH  PATENTS. 

To  William  Newton,  of  the  Office  for  Patents,  G6, 
Chancery-lane,  London,  civil  engineer,  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  preparation  of  paper,  designed 
for  bank  notes,  government  documents,  bills,  che- 
ques, deeds,  and  other  purposes,  wherein  protection 
and  safety  from  forgeries  or  counterfeits  are  re- 
quired.— Sealed  June  23.  Communication. 

William  Needham,  of  Birmingham,  gun-smith, 
for  improvements  in  fire-arms. — Sealed  July  4. 

Robert  Smart,  of  Commercial-road,  Bristol, 
ship-owner,  for  improvements  in  paddle-wheels. — 
Sealed  July  4. 

{To  be  continued.) 


iHisrrUnitra. 

Thk  Fire-proof  Powder  Magazine. — A very 
interesting  experiment  took  place  recently  at  Paine’s 
Wharf,  Cannon-row,  Westminster,  in  the  presence 
of  several  distinguished  naval  and  military  officers, 
and  other  scientific  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  capabilities  of  a magazine  to  contain 
powder  in  ships  of  war,  recently  patented  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Holdsworth,  of  Dartmouth,  as  being  imper- 
vious to  fire,  though  subjected  on  all  sides  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  heat.  A model  of  a 
magazine,  about  nine  feet  square,  was  placed  on 
the  wharf,  within  a few  feet  of  the  water’s  edge. 
This  model  is  formed  of  a double  set  of  thin  iron 
plates,  rivetted  together  at  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  asunder,  the  hollow  being  filled  with  water 
supplied  from  a vat  placed  somewhat  above  the 
level  of  the  magazine,  and  entering  it  through  a pipe 
inserted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  model.  A channel 
of  communication  exists  through  every  side  as  well 
as  the  top  and  bottom,  and  from  the  upper  surface 
a second  pipe  conveys  the  stream  of  water  back 
to  the  vat  from  which  it  is  supplied.  The  door  of 
the  magazine  is  hung  on  hinges,  made  hollow,  and 
guarded  from  leaking  by  stuffing-boxes,  so  that  the 
water  flows  into  the  door  through  one  hinge,  and 
out  through  the  other.  This  appears  to  be  the 
principle  of  its  construction,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
it  will  be  as  impervious  to  fire  as  an  iron  kettle 
containing  water.  The  more  violently  the  fire  im- 
pinges against  its  side  the  more  rapidly  the  water 
within  the  hollow  circulates,  but  it  cannot  flow 
more  rapidly  out  of  the  upper  pipe,  through  the 
action  of  the  fire,  than  it  will  be  refilled  below  if 
the  supply  of  water  be  properly  arranged ; and  as 
long  as  the  hollows  contain  water,  the  metal  plates 
cannot  become  red-hot.  The  patentee  having  ex- 
plained this  much  of  his  invention,  placed  a quan- 
tity of  combustible  matter  within  the  model,  over 
which  the  gunpowder  was  laid  on  a sheet  of  paper. 
A regulating  thermometer  having  been  placed 
inside,  the  door  was  closed  and  a stack  of  dried 
timber  deposited  on  every  side  of  the  model,  which, 
on  being  ignited,  burnt  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
The  fire  was  kept  up  more  than  half  an  hour,  and 
the  water  rose  to  very  nearly  boiling  heat,  continu- 
ally passing  in  a stream  through  the  upper  pipe  into 
the  reservoir,  containing  cold  water.  On  the  door 
being  opened,  the  combustible  matters  and  powder 
were  found  to  be  perfectly  uninjured,  and  the 
highest  point  to  which  the  mercury  had  risen  within 
the  model  was  marked  at  100  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit. Great  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the 
gentlemen  present  at  the  successful  result  of  the 
trial,  and  the  inventor  explained  to  those  present 
that  the  position  of  the  pipes  in  the  side  of  a ship 
of  war  might  be  varied  in  any  way  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  ship,  care  being  taken  that  each 
was  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  so  arranged 
that  the  top  of  the  magazine,  when  exposed  to  a 
fire,  might  be  always  filled  with  water.  A some- 
what similar  principle  has  been  applied  to  the 
stoker’s-room  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  royal 
steam  yacht,  where  the  bulkheads  have  been  con- 
structed of  two  plates  of  sheet  iron,  instead  of  wood 
faced  with  iron,  a stream  of  water  constantly  flow- 
ing between,  by  which  means  the  temperature  of 
the  engiue-room  is  kept  perfectly  cool.  By  this 
contrivance  it  is  anticipated  that  great  advantage 
will  arise  to  war  steamers  on  the  tropical  stations, 
where  the  excessive  heat  of  this  part  of  the  vessel 
is  a fruitful  source  of  sickness  among  that  class  of 
znen. 


The  Queen’s  Summer-house  in  Buckingham- 
gardens  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  frescoes  pro- 
duced by  Maclise,  Ross,  Uwins,  Stanfield,  and 
Landseer,  to  whom  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  in- 
trusted the  adornment  of  this  enviable  spot,  are 
spoken  of  by  the  chosen  few  who  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  see  them  as  being  more  than  success- 
ful. The  subject  chosen  was  Cornua,  and  the  illus- 
trations are,  though  of  a small  size,  full  of  subject 
and  interest.  It  is  said  that  Landseer  completed 
his  between  sunrise  and  sunset ; Mr.  Eastlake’s  is 
still  untouched : he  has  been  so  occupied  with  the 
Commission  that  he  has  not  had  leisure,  we  have 
heard,  to  do  more  than  sketch  his  subject.  To 
paint  the  moral  of  the  tale  is  his  privilege,  and  it  is 
of  all,  the  portion  which  he  is  best  calculated  to 
illustrate.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  have  taken 
the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
adornment,  visiting  it  themselves  repeatedly,  without 
state  or  ceremony.  We  hope  the  example  they 
have  shewn  in  appropriating  this  branch  of  art  to 
such  a purpose  will  be  followed  by  those  of  our 
nobility  whose  princely  fortunes  enable  them  to  joy 
in  the  pure  and  high  art  which  such  men  can  pre- 
sent to  them. 

Chapel  of  Sablonville. — The  plan  is  that 
of  a Greek  cross,  the  upper  end  occupied  by  the 
altar,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  In  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  cross  is  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Ferdinand, 
and  in  the  other  a statue  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in 
the  dress  of  a general  officer,  and  in  the  position  in 
which  he  happened  to  be  at  the  moment  of  his 
death.  Above  the  head  of  this  figure  is  placed  an 
angel,  kneeling  as  if  in  prayer,  sculptured  by  the 
Princess  Mary.  The  reclining  figure  is  by  M. 
Triquetti,  after  a design  from  the  pencil  of  M.  Ary 
Scheffer.  On  the  principal  front  of  the  sarco- 
phagus is  represented  France  in  the  form  of  a ge- 
nius in  an  attitude  of  grief,  bewailing  the  loss  which 
she  has  sustained.  The  French  flag  lies  at  her  feet. 
On  the  walls  of  the  chapel  are  the  prince’s  cipher. 
There  are  ten  windows  in  the  building,  all  adorned 
with  stained  glass,  representing  fourteen  saints, 
seven  at  each  side  of  the  grand  altar.  The  three 
circular  arches  of  the  roof  are  ornamented  with 
statues  of  the  three  Apostolic  virtues  ; Faith  being 
placed  over  the  entrance,  Charity  at  the  side  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  Hope  in  the  part  of 
the  cross  occupied  by  the  figure  of  the  dying  prince. 
The  chapel,  in  the  Byzantine  style,  is  surmounted 
by  a stone  cross.  The  compositions  of  the  windows 
are  by  M.  Ingres.  In  front  of  the  chapel  a residence 
has  been  prepared  for  the  officiating  ecclesiastic. 

Lycian  Antiquities. — Mr.  Fellows  is  now  on 
his  way  to  Malta,  whence  the  expedition  will  start 
in  October.  It  will  consist  of  one  hundred  persons, 
engineers,  carpenters,  masons,  &c.,  besides  an  ar- 
chitect and  artist  (under  Mr.  Fellows’s  control,  who 
acts  gratuitously).  A government  steamer,  the 
Medea,  whose  officers,  having  been  employed  be- 
fore, have  volunteered  again,  is  placed  at  his  com- 
mand. They  will  arrive  during  the  healthy  season, 
and  not,  as  was  the  case  when  the  Syrian  marbles 
were  fetched  away,  exactly  at  the  time  when  the 
climate  became  intolerable,  and  even  the  natives 
had  deserted  the  banks  of  the  Xanthus,  a mistake 
which  occurred  in  spite  of  Mr.  Fellows’s  express 
warnings,  that  they  should  be  out  of  the  country 
before  the  month  of  June.  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  have  meanwhile  diplomati- 
cally made  all  the  arrangements  to  facilitate  pro- 
ceedings. The  firman  given  to  Mr.  Fellows  before 
is  still  in  force  ; the  local  pachas  are  prepared  to 
render  every  assistance  ; timber  is  felled  in  readiness 
to  pack  up  all  that  may  be  acquired  ; and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  every  thing  worth  having — on  the 
Xanthus,  at  least — besides  what  may  be  discovered 
elsewhere,  will  be  added  to  the  stores  in  the 
British  Museum. 

A large  quarry  has  been  accidentally  discovered 
at  Cirencester,  close  to  the  canal  wharf,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  suburbs  called  Querns  Hill,  where  the 
soil  is  so  picturesquely  uneven  from  old  quarry 
work.  The  name  of  Querns  signifies  quarryings, 
and  this  spot  lies  within  the  compass  of  the  ancient 
Roman  walls  of  Corinium.  The  quarry  laid  open 
is  evidently  very  ancient.  Unlike  our  present 
quarries,  it  is  not  worked  from  an  exposed  surface 
down  to  a pit,  but  extends  under  the  plane  surface 
horizontally.  On  entering,  you  diverge  into  several 
cells  or  chambers,  forming  passages  or  tunnels,  the 
roof  being  supported  by  shafts  of  the  original  rock, 
of  various  heights,  left  unhewn.  The  principal 
coal  mines  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  aie  worked  in  the 
same  way  into  passages,  and  the  ancient  Phoenician 
iron  mines  which  remain  there,  and  can  be  tra- 
versed to  a great  extent,  are  similarly  formed.  The 
ancient  title  of  this  suburban  spot  (the  Querns) — 
its  contiguity  to  the  city  walls  of  this  Roman 
station — and  the  manner  of  working  the  quarry  so 
closely  resembling  the  Phoenician  mines,  offer  a 
reasonable  ground  for  conjecturing  (till  better 
advised)  that  this  mine  was  prior  to  the  erection  of 
the  church,  as  has  been  guessed,  and  a Roman  ex- 
cavation.— From  a Correspondent. 


Cheltenham  in  the  Olden  Time. — A very 
curious  drawing  has  just  been  brought  to  light,  re- 
presenting a view  of  Cheltenham  nearly  a century 
ago.  The  drawing  is  in  body  colour,  executed  by 
Robins,  in  1748,  evidently  with  great  accuracy  and 
minuteness.  The  spectator  is  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  elevated  point  of  the  Bays  Hill  Estate — the 
old  church,  the  pump-room,  and  avenue  of  trees — 
mere  sappling  elms— in  the  foreground  the  Cotes- 
wold  Hills  rising  in  the  distance,  and,  on  the  whole, 
presents  a singular  contrast  to  Cheltenham  in  its 
present  rich  and  splendid  appearance.  An  inscrip- 
tion under  the  drawing  tells  the  tale  of  the  disco- 
very of  the  waters,  about  thirty  years  before  the 
painting  was  executed,  and  the  gratitude  of 
“ Gabriel  Davies,  a mason,  who,  receiving  a cure 
from  taking  them,  sunk  a well  and  laid  in  stones, 
which  was  afterw'ards  pallisaded  round  and  walled 
iu  ; and  that  Capt.  Henry  Skillicorne  (ancestor  of 
the  present  Mr.  Skillicorne)  made  a handsome 
walk,  and  additional  buildings  which  are  plainly 
shewn  in  the  drawing,  by  a double  row  of  young 
trees,  which  now,  in  their  green  old  age,  presents 
so  rich  and  conspicuous  a feature  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  This  very  interesting  relic  of  an- 
cient Cheltenham  ought  to  be  carefully  deposited 
in  the  museum  of  the  Philosophical  Institution,  as 
one  of  the  evidences  of  the  great  benefit  society  has 
reaped  from  the  discovery  of  the  health-inspiring 
waters  of  our  mineral  springs ; contrasting,  as  it 
does,  Cheltenham  as  an  insignificant  village,  with 
its  present  palmy  and  high  estate  as  the  Queen  of 
Watering  Places.  The  drawing  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Alder,  Promenade. — Cheltenham  Examiner. 

“ Let  no  man  that  intendeth  to  build  settle  his 
fancie  upon  a draught  of  the  worke  in  paper,  how 
exactly  soever  measured,  or  neately  set  off  in  per- 
spective ; and  much  lesse  upon  a bare  plant  thereof, 
as  they  call  the  schiographia  or  ground  lines,  with- 
out a modell  or  type  of  the  whole  structure,  and  of 
every  parcell  and  partition  in  pasteboard  or  wood. 
Next,  that  the  said  modell  be  as  plaine  as  may  be, 
without  colours  or  other  beautifying,  lest  the  plea- 
sure of  the  eye  pre-occupate  the  judgement ; which 
advise  omited  by  the  Italian  architects,  I finde  in 
Phillipe  de  l’Orme,  and  therefore  (though  France 
bee  not  the  theater  of  best  buildings)  it  did  merit 
some  mention  of  his  name.  Lastly,  the  bigger 
that  this  type  be,  it  is  still  the  better,  not  that  I 
will  perswade  a man  to  such  an  enormity,  as  that 
modell  made  by  Antonio  Labaco,  of  Saint  Peter’s 
Church  in  Rome,  cont  fining  22  foot  In  length,  10 
in  breadth,  and  13  in  height,  and  costing  4,184 
crownes ; the  price,  in  truth,  of  a reasonable  chap- 
pell.  Yet  in  a fabrique  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  pounds  charge,  I wish  thirty  pounds  at 
least  layd  out  before  hand  in  an  exact  modell ; for 
a little  misery  in  the  premises,  may  easily  breed 
some  absurdity  of  greater  charge  in  the  conclusion.” 
— Sir  Henry  Wootton's  Elements  of  Architecture, 
Ed.  1624,  yip.  64,  66. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  public  parks  of  the 
metropolis  is  .£59,478  per  annum. 

A plan  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Hudson,  of 
York,  Chairman  of  the  North  Midland  Railway,  to 
merge  the  North  Midland,  the  Birmingham  and 
Derby,  and  the  Midland  Counties  Railway,  under 
one  management,  and  thereby  to  effect  a great 
saving  of  expenses.  A committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  on  the  proposition. 

We  are  apt  to  inquire  how  much  a man  has 
done ; but  with  how  much  virtue  he  has  done  it,  is 
not  so  diligently  considered. 

Some  one  remarking  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  in- 
equality or  inferiority  of  Milton’s  sonnets,  was 
silenced  in  this  manner:  “ Milton  was  a genius 
that  would  carve  a Colossus  from  a rock,  though  he 
could  not  cut  heads  from  cherry-stones.” 

On  the  Harrow  Road  there  is  a memento  in  brick 
and  mortar,  connected  with  a story  of  singular  in- 
terest— two  houses  s.and  together,  the  one  spruce 
and  prim  in  its  comparative  newness,  the  other  tot- 
tering with  age  and  dilapidation  ; theirjuxtaposition 
cf  the  strangest ; and  this  is  the  tale  that  is  told  of 
and  concerning  them.  The  proprietor  had  secured 
the  affections  and  was  about  to  be  united  to  the 
person  of  the  damsel  of  his  choice,  intending  to 
carry  her  as  bride  into  the  venerated  home  of  his 
ancestors ; this,  however,  the  lady  resented,  and 
vowed  to  retain  her  hand  unless  a domicile  more  in 
accordance  with  her  taste  were  provided  by  her  as- 
pirant loro  and  master.  All  obedience  in  this  re- 
spect, the  good  man  built  by  the  side  of  his  ancient 
home,  a fairer  tenement,  according  1 1 modern  rules 
and  proportions,  upon  which  he  challenged  his  be- 
trothed to  the  fulfilment  of  her  promise  ; but  no! 
the  old  house  must  be  levelled,  it  was  odious  in  her 
eyes.  This  was  more  than  compliance  self  could 
comply  with — at  least  so  thought  the  hitherto  com- 
pliant suitor  ; the  bargain  was  off,  and  there  stands 
the  record  of  these  mutually  obstinate  sticklers  for 
mutual  absolute  concessions. 
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WANTED,  Three  or  Four  good  Joiners, 

for  Three  Months  certain,  and  probably  for  a longer 
period.  Also  Two  Stone  Masons  for  the  same  time. 

Address  for  Terms,  itc.,to  Alexander  Apsley,  Builder, 
Ashford,  Kent. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1843. 

FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS. 

We  care  not  if  the  under-current  of  a power- 
ful movement  which  is  now  setting  in  be  ac- 
knowledged as  put  in  motion  by  ourselves,  or 
be  attributed  to  and  claimed  by  the  straws 
which  float  upon  the  surface;  but  we  are' glad 
to  learn  that  after  all  we  have  said,  and  after 
the  stern  and  oft-repeated  monitions  of  dear 
experience,  a movement  is  being  made  towards 
a change  of  system  on  the  part  of  the  Fire- 
offices—  a wiser  system — that  of  foresight  and 
prevention  is  about  to  take  place  of  the  hap- 
hazard and  foolish  reliance  on  a power  to  cure 
or  to  suppress,  and  presently  we  shall  as  soon 
expect  to  hear  men  adverting  to  their  fire  in- 
surance policy  as  a ground  of  security,  as  to 
find  men  of  that  genus  of  the  Irishman  in  the 
storm,  who,  while  his  fellow-passengers  and 
the  crew  were  in  terror  and  apprehension  of 
instant  loss,  sat  full  at  ease  and  replied,  “ Faix, 
dow,  and  why  should  I be  concerned?  didn’t 
I insure  my  life  before  starting  on  the  voyage?” 
No  man,  and  no  body  of  men,  will  consider 
themselves  secure  upon  any  such  ground,  or 
upon  any  thing  less  than  having  taken  precau- 
tionary measures  of  another  class,  and  we  do 
Dot  despair  of  seeing  our  proposition  for  fire- 
proof structures,  fire-proof  blocks  of  buildings, 
but  above  all,  the  grand  aqueduct,  seriously 
thought  of  first,  and  then  carried  out.  We 
learn  that  a half-silent  movement  is  being 
made  in  the  way  of  bringing  public  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  convening  a suitable  meeting 
through  the  City  and  other  authorities.  This 
is  as  it  should  be  in  the  main,  and  shall  have 
our  best  attention  and  aid ; but  we  may  ven- 
ture to  offer  a word  of  advice  not  to  be  thrown 
away  or  lightly  heeded— “ Steer  clear  of  petty 
jealousies,  envious  ambitions,  and  private 
jobs.” 


We  do  not  conceal,  and  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  nature  to  attempt  to  conceal,  that 
we  are  to  a great  degree  satisfied  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Vicar  of  Lea- 
i mington,  which  appears  in  another  part  of  our 
I paper.  It  is  complimentary  to  ourselves,  but  it 
i is  more  valuable,  and  infinitely  more  honour- 
able to  the  reverend  vicar,  that  he  should  recog- 
nize in  the  frank  and  manly  manner  in  which 
he  has  done,  his  responsibility  to  the  archi- 
tectural public  for  any  supposed  or  imputed 
i breach  of  just  dealing  to  it  through  one  of  its 
'body.  The  liberal  and  art-loving  spirit  which 
i has  impelled  him  to  great  efforts  for  the  re-edi- 
fication and  enlargement  of  his  church,  could 
(Scarcely  exist  without  thus  much  of  amenity 
dn  the  defence  of  his  conduct,  or  without  this 
fine  sense  of  accountability  to  a tribunal  of 
nproper  jurisdiction,  and  where  the  forms  of 
! (arraignment  had  been  fairly  set  forth.  Our 
! first  notice  of  the  church  in  which  the  rev. 
incar  is  engaged,  referred  to  the  fact  of  the 
I works  as  viewed  then  in  progress;  the  next 
j step  was  setting  forth  the  substance  of  a letter 
l erom  Mr.  Jackson,  the  architect,  who  had  been 
nuperseded,  as  stated  by  us,  in  the  direction  of 
i he  works;  wherein  a case  appeared  to  be 


made  out  requiring  explanation.  We  were 
determined  not  to  prejudge  ; and  now  we  have 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  In  such  expla- 
nations as  these  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid, 
by  a statement  of  pure  fact,  the  mention  of 
things  of  such  a nature  or  in  such  a wav,  as 
to  produce  irritation  in  the  minds  of  even  the 
least  perturbable ; and  we  are  afraid  that  in  this 
instance  the  reverend  vicar  mav  have,  in  his 
own  justification,  stated  so  much  and  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  tend  to  such  a result  with  Mr. 
Jackson  ; but  we  conjure  both  parties,  and  es- 
pecially the  reverend  gentleman,  who  will  ex- 
cuse our  seeming  boldness,  while  we  have  a pro- 
found deference  for  his  better  knowledge  of 
duty — we  conjure  both  to  adhere  to  the  most 
scrupulous  resolutions  of  pacific  purpose. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  anticipate  Mr. 
Jackson’s  reply,  we  only  hope  it  may  be  in  the 
spirit  we  so  much  affect. 

While  we  are  upon  a subject  in  which  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society,  we  may  take  occasion  to  allude  to  a 
matter  personal  to  ourselves.  In  the  last 
number  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  and  an  interest- 
ing one  it  is,  a promise  is  made  to  deal  with 
some  “ unsound  and  mischievous  principles  ” 
alleged  to  have  been  propounded  by  us.  We 
are  far  from  deprecating  any  thing  like  a free 
snd  fair  criticism  upon  the  course  we  are 
pursuing,  or  the  opinions  we  hold;  and  if  our 
principles  are  really  in  fault,  we  shall  be  thank- 
ful to  the  hand  that  chastises  ; but  we  are  not 
so  hypocritical  or  so  filled  with  affectation  as 
to  assume  ignorance  of  what  is  meant.  We 
shrink  from  no  scrunity,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  invade  no  sanctuary  ; and  the  scrutiny 
we  invite  will  be  to  reveal  that  we  are  not 
without  some  pretensions  to  have  our  say,  to 
propound  and  to  maintain  our  opinions.  We 
wish  not  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  the  Cam- 
den or  any  other  society  for  the  sake  of  testing 
the  weight  of  opinion  emanating  from  thence. 
Independent,  therefore,  of  personal  matters, 
and  assuming  the  name  of  our  respective 
organs  to  be  a fair  exterior  index  of  qualifica- 
tion for  combat,  if  combatants  we  must  be,  we 
hold  at  the  outset  that  The  Builder  has  at 
least  as  fair  ground  as  the  Ecclesiologist  for 
privileged  opinion  in  matters  of  building  art. 
This  is  not  much,  to  be  sure,  and  we  do  not 
put  it  forward  as  an  argument,  but  taken  in  its 
full  significance  it  may  have  the  force  of  one. 
We  are  fully  alive  to  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  labours  of  the  Camden  Schools  of  Eccle- 
siologists. — Stimulated  from  without,  or  it  may 
be  more  correct  to  say  from  within,  for  the 
clergy  have  been  once,  and  may  be  again,  the 
leaders  and  arbiters  in  matters  of  art;  so 
stimulated,  we  say,  and  so  encouraged  and 
guided,  the  professors  of  Architecture  may  be 
found  forward  in  proficiency,  where  otherwise 
complaints  as  to  shallowness  and  empiricism 
might  lie.  But  we  opine  that  much  has  to  be 
conceded,  or  rather  acquired,  on  both  sides ; 
principles  are  the  things  at  issue,  and  right 
glad  we  are  that  it  is  upon  these  rather  than 
upon  any  fanciful  and  immaterial  accidents 
that  some  friend  has  stumbled,  and  so  re- 
ported us  to  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society, 
or  its  editors — principles  of  design  in- 
volving all  the  questions  of  propriety  in 
in  adaptation,  in  structure,  in  choice  of  mate- 
rials, in  forms  and  essentials — these  are  what 
we  are  in  quest  of — gladdened  with  somewhat 
of  glimpses  (we  boast  no  more),  and  humbly 
intent  on  pursuing.  In  this  progress  we  find 
ourselves  associate  with  ardent,  zealous,  and  in- 
defatigable spirits— chief  of  which,  and  chiefs 
among,  are  the  Camden  Societies.  We  see 
them  active  in  culling  flowers,  or  picking  up 


gems  from  the  fields  in  which  their  vocation 
has  charged  them  to  labour.  We  witness  with 
gladdest  feeling,  and  participate  in  their  de- 
light. We  echo  every  boast  of  their  disco- 
very—we  cry  repeats  to  all  their  assertions  of 

right,  and  remonstrances  against  wrong and 

suffer  or  grieve  only  when  the  clamour  of  the 
less  enlightened  of  the  party— the  mere  camp- 
folloivers , raise  a cry  of  war— or  when  their 
run-ahead  propensities  appear  more  dangerous 
to  the  cause  of  general  success  than  the  incur- 
sions of  the  savage,  the  barbarous,  and  the 
uncivilized.  In  arts  there  are  but  few  leaders ; 
indeed  it  is  in  this,  the  highest  of  emprizes, 
that  the  generalissimo  obtains  and  commands 
place,  more  than  in  great  campaigns  of  war 
and  conquests.  Art,  long  sunk  in  a night  of 
inaction,  following  the  spent-out  efforts  of  her 
day  of  great  achievements,  wakes  up  slowly  to 
renew  her  labours  and  assert  her  supremacy; 
the  recollection  of  past  efforts  is  excited,  but  a 
world  of  new  circumstances  and  new  agents 
have  been  born  to  her  in  her  sleep;  she 
draws  from  her  armoury  or  storehouse  her 
once  well-trusted  weapons  and  machinery,  and 
essays  a renewal  of  their  workings  ; but  if  we 
examine,  the  most  that  they  claim  of  attention 
or  admiration  is  based  on  reminiscences,  a 
little  to  fashion,  and  this  with  the  multitude, 
while  a few  only  of  the  profound  and  far-seeing 
observe  in  them  the  functions  of  precious  de- 
positaries of  eternal  principles  of  fitness, 
beauty,  and  design,  and  as  such  venerate  and 
esteem  them  in  a spirit  far  apart  from  the 
profanity  of  the  thoughtless  or  the  frivolity  of 
the  uninspired. 

A riper  age  than  this  produced  but  one 
Wykeham,  but  now  we  have  many,  or  many 
who  aspiring  to  be  commentators  and  interpre- 
ters of  his  spirit,  discharge  the  trust  in  the 
spii  it  of  such  functionaries.  Wykeham  spoke 
to  his  times  in  a burning  language— in  words 
of  living  and  active  intelligencies — let  us  in 
this  imitate  him  ; but  who  but  a Wykeham 
shall  emulate  a Wykeham?— and  these  are  not 
made  in  the  machinery  of  schools,  but  bom 
under  stars  and  in  times  of  God’s  appoint- 
ment. 

Principles,  indeed,  say  we.  Sit  we  down 
with  special  zest  to  the  discussion  and  diges- 
tion of  a feast  of  principles,  and  whether  with 
the  Camden  or  any  other,  the  patrons  and 
espousers  of  Archeology,  break  our  bread 
and  share  our  salt;  but— spare  the  grace  that 
pen  enes  the  feast  with  the  stigmas  of  “ unsound 
and  mischievous .” 


BUILDERS’  AGENCY. 

A correspondent,  under  the  signature  of 
“ ^ orick,”  is  impatient  as  to  progress  in  this 
matter;  so  are  we,  but  our  impatience,  unlike 
his,  must  cope  with  and  remove  the  obstacles. 
Ilis  suggestions  of  several  weeks  back  were 
neither  idly  laid  aside,  nor  did  they  fall  upon 
cur  minds  vacant  of  such  thoughts  and  plans 
for  months  and  months  before.  We  have  to 
the  best  of  our  power  kept  a registry  of  situa- 
tions and  applicants  for  situations  in  the  build- 
ing crafts  ; and,  as  we  have  announced  before 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  assisting  many ; 
but  we  were  aware  from  the  first  thought  of  the 
matter  entering  our  minds,  that  this  business 
would  become  too  extensive  and  important  for 
any  but  aspecial  and  systematic  dealingand  treat- 
ment. We  knew  that  our  stepping  forth  in  the 
capacity  of  caterers  for  our  class,  would  result 
in  the  erection  of  one  of  the  most  important 
structures  of  commercial  and  trading  enter- 
prise which  these  times'  have  been  destined 
to  produce.  We  knew  that  a class  of  half  a 
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million  of  the  pick  and  choice  of  British  in- 
dustrial interests,  such  as  we  have  the  honour 
to  serve  and  represent,  would,  upon  the  exhi- 
bition of  their  rallying  standard,  shew  signB 
of  power,  wealth,  and  influence  in  a way  to 
astonish,  although  before  so  little  thought  of, 
and  hardly  dreamed  about. 

But  five  hundred  thousand  builders,  scattered 
and  disorganized,  as  we  may  so  speak,  living 
in  half  ignqrance  each  man  of  the  other’s  ex- 
istence, exhibiting  to  the  world,  in  this  day  of 
class  representation  and  class  union,  the  almost 
astounding  paradox  of  having  no  organ  of 
public  expression,  while  the  “press  has 
groaned  under  the  duties  of  representing  little 
sections  of  a hundred  inferior  interests ; five 
hundred  thousand  builders,  we  say,  are  not  for 
the  first  time  enrolled,  and  their  census  taken, 
without  great  labour,  the  encountering  of  great 
difficulties,  and  what  may  seem  to  some  a tedi- 
ous process,  and  symptomatic  of  delay.  The 
Builder  and  the  Builder’s  agency  are  twin 
brothers,  so  to  speak,  of  coeval  existences  and 
coincident  progress  ; many  minor  or  appa- 
rently secondary  off-shoots  will  grow  out  of 
them,  but  these  proceed  in  parallel  lines,  and 
accumulate  in  equal  ratios.  What  we  have 
wished,  and  still  desire  to  accomplish,  is  as 
much  as  possible  to  preserve  a character  of 
liberal  and  generous  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  our  class  in  all  our  workings.  So  we 
have  sent  the  paper  forth,  relying  upon, 
and  we  are  happy  to  say  experiencing,  a large 
share  of  popular  support.  In  this  agency  busi- 
ness, promising  to  be,  as  we  have  said,  co- 
extensive in  importance  and  usefulness  with 
The  Builder  itself,  we  are  anxious  to 
conduct  ourselves  on  a footing  to  square  with 
the  rest  of  our  doings,  and  should  be  best 
satisfied  to  see  a suitable  gentleman  from  the 
Builders’  ranks,  entitled  to  their  confidence, 
placed  at  the  head  of  it.  Builders,  and 
Builders  only,  ought  to  reap  the  principal  ad- 
vantage in  what  so  distinctly  pertains  to  them 
as  does  this  business,  and  we  offer,  nay,  invite 
them  to  seize  these  advantages.  Hitherto  we 
have  borne  the  bruht  of  great  and  trying  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  vast  experiment.  Although 
we  are  convinced  that  thousands  would  have 
relieved  us  had  it  been  known  to  them  wbat  dif- 
ficulties we  have  had  to  encounter;  but  now 
much  of  the  ground  is  cleared,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  success  developed.  We  will  say  no 
more.  The  Builders’  Agency,  in  connection 
with  The  Builder  itself,  is  open  to  the  man 
of  right  qualifications,  and  one  qualification  is 
the  sense  to  perceive  its  extensive  ramifications 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  Builders’  wants 
and  requirements,  not  only, in  this  country,  but 
all  over  the  world. 


The  Earl  of  Pembroke  has  given  instructions  for 
a mansion  to  be  erected  for  his  lordship  at  the 
lower  end  of  Grosvenor-place.  It  will  command  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Buckingham  Gardens. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  church  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  South- 
ampton, was  laid  by  Sir  Launcelot  Shadwell,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  father  of  the  late  la- 
mented rector.  A beautiful  lithographic  represen- 
tation of  the  church,  as  it  will  appear  when  com- 
pleted, has  been  executed,  which  indicates  that  the 
intended  structure  will  add  to  the  well-deserved  re- 
putation of  Mr.  Owen  Carter,  of  Winchester,  who 
has  been  appointed  architect.  The  building  is  to 
be  in  the  Norman  style,  with  a tower  and  spire  of 
peculiar  but  extremely  characteristic  and  pictu- 
resque appearance.  The  material  is  to  be  of  stone, 
and  the  roof  covered  with  tiles,  the  construction 
substantial,  and  the  proposed  cost,  including  the 
tower,  will  be  under  3,000k  The  proposed  accom- 
modation is  for  upwards  of  500  persons,  of  which 
nearly  260  will  be  free  sittings,  and  the  contract 
for  the  building  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Wil- 
liams, formerly  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester. 


PATENT  ELASTIC  CAOUTCHOUC,  OR 
INDIA-RUBBER  PAVEMENT. 

This  pavement  is  termed  by  the  inventors 
and  proprietors  patent  elastic  pavement,  but 
we  have  appended  to  it  a name  of  our  own, 
because  we  like  such  designations  as  make  a 
matter  familiar  to  every  one  we  address ; we 
have  therefore  called  it  tho  India-rubber  pave- 
ment; the  term  caoutchouc  is  less  popular, 
and  less  understood  than  India-rubber.  We 
remember  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
various  fabrics,  in  which  caoutchouc  formed 
the  staple,  such  as  the  macintosh  cloaks, 
goloshes,  web,  & c.,  and  we  invariably  found  it 
preferred  to  attach  the  popular  rather  than  the 
technical  term ; for  this  reason,  therefore,  it  is 
that  we  adopt  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

If  we  had  been  writing  about  or  considering 
this  invention  for  the  first  time,  if,  for  instance, 
it  had  been  announced  to  us  only  to-day  that 
such  a discovery  or  such  an  application  of 
India-rubber  was  proposed  as  for  floors  and 
pavements,  we  should  have  been  overflowing 
with  the  feeling  and  expression  of  surprise, 
exclaiming  perhaps,  “ What  will  come  next? 

Gums  and  vegetable  extracts  for  floors  and 
pavements!  What  in  the  name  of  novelty  is 
it  we  are  tending  to  ? If  asphalte  and  artificial 
stones,  pitch  and  resin,  and  concretions  of 
lime,  glues  and  composts  had  not  in  an  almost 
endless  variation  of  shapes  been  presented  to 
us  for  thisjand  similar  uses,  and  if  this  india- 
rubber  pavement  itself  had  not  been  under 
our  observation  for  some  time,  quietly  watch- 
ing as  we  were  the  experiments  of  its  pro- 
moters and  projectors,  we  should  most  assur- 
edly have  been  at  this  present  writing  under 
the  influence  of  surprise,  astonishment,  and 
probably  incredulity;  but  prepared  as  we  say 
we  have  been  by  long  contemplation  of  ancil- 
lary workings,  we  are  enabled  to  speak  now  in 
the  sober  language  of  ordinary  lookers-on,  and 
what  we  are  most  interested  in  or  excited  by, 
is,  that  this  extraordinary,  though  familiar, 
substance  and  process  should  have  its  full,  fair, 
and  early  trial  and  judgment. 

And  the  builders  are  the  men  to  give  it  this, 
and  this  paper,  the  vehicle  of  information  to 
builders,  is  the  most  fitting  to  put  itself  forward 
to  ask  for  this  trial.  It  may  be  all  very  well 
for  the  common  curiosity  to  be  excited  through 
the  common  channels,  and  that  the  experi- 
ments of  a thousand  novices  in  the  building  art 
should  be  set  on  foot,  and  there  are  many  who 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  we  builders  are 
pushed  forward,  and,  in  fact,  that  all  regular 
professions  or  crafts  are  as  much  benefited  by 
experiments  and  practitioners  without  the  pale 
of  our  craft  as  by  those  made  in  it,  but,  after 
all,  we  contend  for  it  that  the  approving  fiat  of 
the  builders  is  necessary  to  stamp  a matter  of 
this  kind  with  value  and  authenticity.  We 
therefore  call  upon  the  builders  to  apply  their 
minds  to  the  consideration  and  trial  of  this 
India-rubber  pavement  and  flooring  ; there  are 
thousands  of  instances  where  the  experiment, 
if  successful,  would  be  signally  beneficial,  and 
where,  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  of  little 
consequence ; a few  instances  we  will  proceed  to 
mention. 

But  first,  by  the  way,  it  behoves  us  to  speak 
of  the  various  different  forms  and  uses  under 
which  this  material  is  presented  to  us.  We  find 
it  solid  and  compact  in  some  -instances  as  a 
wooden  block,  in  others  pliable  as  we  might 
expect  from  its  nature;  in  the  one  case  com- 
pressed by  great  hydraulic  force,  in  the  other 
laid  out, 'tenacious  and  cohesive  like  a sheet ; in 
one  instance  combined  with  sand,  rendering  it 
insoluble  in  wet,  a most  important  quality,  in 
another  instance  combined  with  sawdust, 
deriving  its  colour  from  the  different  qualities 
of  the  sawdust  used,  if  from  mahogany  one 
colour,  if  from  oak  another.  In  one  case  we 
find  it  an  inch  thick  for  stout  pavement,  in 
another  still  thinner,  for  the  floors  of  ordinary 
apartments  ; again,  a mere  sheet,  or  of  oil- 
cloth texture,  for  laying  over  damp  floors, 
sheathing,  or  casing  damp  walls  and  the  like. 

It  is  spoken  of  as  being  likely  to  be  very 
valuable  for  barn  floors,  resisting  damp  and 
decay,  and  from  its  elastic  quality  (like  wood) 
avoiding  the  bruising  or  cracking  of  the  grain 
in  thrashing.  In  stable  floors  it  is  already 
used,  as  at  Sir  Francis  Collier’s,  at  Woolwich, 
Mr.  Rolt’s,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  &c.,  and  the 
highest  commendations  of  it  are  given.  Unlike 
the  ordinary  pavement,  there  is  no  chance  of 
the  absorption,  either  in  joints  or  otherwise, 


of  the  dung  or  urine,  by  which  that  painful  and 
injurious  exhalation  of  ammoniacal  vapour,  so 
hurtful  to  the  eyes  and  health  of  horses,  is 
avoided  ; and  in  the  use  of  straw  we  hear  it  is 
remarkably  economical. 

The  patentees,  who  have  an  office  at  42, 
Lombard-street,  have  of  course  published  an 
account  of  the  particular  uses  and  advantages 
of  their  material,  and  our  readers  who  are 
desirous  of  making  themselves  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  it,  will  do  well  to  apply  for  the 
tract  and  specimens;  the  former  enters  into 
the  question  more  fully  than  we  can  pretend 
to  do,  speaks  of  the  rate  of  cost,  the  nature 
and  composition,  the  uses  and  trials  it  has 
been  put  to,  and  those  for  which  it  is  designed, 
such  as  matting,  roofing,  sheathing,  railway 
packing  in  lieu  of  felt  for  the  chairs  and  rails, 
for  foundations  and  floors,  and  lastly  for  ship 
and  boat  building,  by  way  of  protection  from 
splinters,  &c. 

Drawings  are  also  given  with  the  tract,  and 
a description  for  laying  stable  floors,  which 
will  be  found  more  than  merely  useful  in  refer- 
ence to  this  material,  and  a table  of  the  com- 
parative weights  of  different  roofing  materials, 
so  that  there  is  ample  promise  of  gain  and 
information,  if  only  by  looking  into  the  matter 
as  we  have  done. 


WATER-PRESSURE  ENGINE  AT 
FREYBERG. 


BY  W.  L.  BAKER,  GRAD.  INST.  C.  E. 

The  machine,  described  in  this  communication, 
was  designed  by  Herrn  Brendel,  in  1823,  and  con- 
structed in  1824,  for  draining  the  Alte  Mbrdgrube 
Mine,  one  of  the  largest  silver  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Freyberg,  in  Saxony.  This  engine, 
which  is  fixed  at  a depth  of  360  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  has  two  single-acting  cast-iron 
cylinders,  each  18  inches  in  diameter  and  9 feet 
stroke  ; to  the  pistons  of  which  are  fixed  strong 
timber  piston-rods,  each  attached  at  their  upper 
ends  by  a flat-iron  rod  and  chain,  to  the  opposite 
segments  of  a horizontal  working  beam,  thus  con- 
necting the  pistons  of  the  two  cylinders,  so  that, 
when  one  is  being  moved  upwards  by  the  pressure 
of  water  underneath  it,  the  other  is  depressed  by  the 
weight  of  all  the  pump -rods  and  other  moving 
parts  to  which  it  is  connected.  The  admission  and 
eduction  of  water  from  the  cylinders  is  regulated  by 
slide  valves,  worked  by  levers  and  tappets.  The 
piston-rods  give  motion  to  the  horizontal  arms  of 
two  bell-crank  levers,  the  diagonal  arms  of  which 
move  the  main  pump-rods,  working  forty-four 
pumps,  in  two  sets  of  twenty-two  each,  placed  one 
above  another,  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon, 
each  dipping  into  the  delivery  cistern  of  the  pump 
immediately  below  it ; this  is  repeated  downwards 
for  the  whole  series,  and  thus  the  water  is  raised 
from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  to  the  point  where  it 
runs  off  by  an  adit.  Each  pump  has  a lift  of 
30  feet  4 inches.  The  duty  performed  by  this  en- 
gine is  stated  by  Gerstner  ( Handbuch  der  Me- 
chanic, published  at  Vienna  in  1834)  to  be  as 
70  to  100.  The  author  then  gives  a very  minute 
account  of  the  construction  of  the  engine,  illus- 
trating the  paper  by  three  drawings,  giving  the 
general  arrangement  and  the  detailed  dimensions  of 
all  the  working  parts. 

Mr.  Taylor  remarked,  that  the  water-pressure  en- 
gine was  of  Hungarian  origin ; it  was  extensively 
used  in  Germany,  and  had  latterly  been  much  im- 
proved in  construction,  particularly  by  abandoning 
the  rude  mode  of  placing  a series  of  pumps  over 
each  other,  as  had  been  described  in  the  paper. 
He  believed  that  Smeaton  erected  the  first  engine  of 
the  kind  in  this  country.  Trevithick  built  one 
about  forty  years  since,  with  cylinders  of  30  inches 
diameter.  Another  was  erected  by  Mr.  Fairbairn, 
and,  since  then,  one  had  been  built  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Darlington,  with  cylinders  of  50 
inches  diameter  and  10  feet  stroke,  worked  by  a 
force  of  water  of  twenty-two  fathoms,  through  a 
descending  column  of*  30  inches  diameter,  the 
pumps  worked  by  the  engine  were  42  inches  in 
diameter,  raising  water  from  a depth  of  twenty- 
two  fathoms;  the  usual  speed  of  working  was  four 
strokes  per  minute,  but  he  had  seen  it  attain  six 
strokes.  The  concussion  produced  by  the  closing 
of  the  valve  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  was  generally 
very  prejudicial  to  these  engines,  but  in  that  made 
by  Mr  Darlington,  it  was  diminished  by  allowing 
the  large  valve  to  close  a short  tune  before  the 
stroke  finished,  and  bringing  the  piston  home  with 
a small  valve ; by  this  means  no  noise  was  heard  be- 
yond that  of  the  rush  of  the  water,  and  the  violent 
shocks  were  avoided.— Trans.  Inst.  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. 
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The  following  diagram  represents  the  isacoustic 
A 


curve,  or  curve  of  equal  hearing,  referred  to  in  Mr 
Scott  Russell’s  paper  “ On  the  Application  of  our 
Knowledge  of  the  Laws  of  Sound  to  the  Construc- 
tion of  Buildings.” 

IB 


Let  A B C D represent  the  vertical  section  of 
a building  for  public  speaking,  S the  height  of  the 
speaker  on  his  platform,  D C the  floor  of  the  build- 
ing : then,  for  the  purpose  that  all  the  auditors 
should  hear  and  see  equally  well,  they  should  be 
placed  on  the  line  S R B of  the  acoustic  curve. 
I his  curve  is  constructed  in  the  following  manner  : 
D C is  first  divided  into  equal  parts,  to  represent 
the  usual  breadth  of  a sitting,  and  vertical  lines 
are  drawn  through  these  points.  R being  the  place 
of  the  auditor  1 ; the  place  of  auditor  2 behind 
him  is  assigned  thus— join  S R,  and  produce  it  to  a 
‘rfrom  a upwards  set  off  a 2 = 9 inches,  and  2 is 
the  proper  height  of  the  next  spectator.  Then  join 
S 2,  produce  it  to  b,  and  set  off  b 3 = 9 inches, 
and  3 is  the  place  of  the  third  spectator;  and  so  on 
for  the  place  of  every  spectator.  Such  was  the 
vertical  section  of  the  building.  The  horizontal 
section  was  either  circular  or  polygonal,  having  the 
speaker  at  the  centre.  This  form  had  been  found 
perfectly  successful  in  affording  the  highest  degree 
of  comfort  both  to  hearer  and  speaker ; therefore 
he  submitted  it  with  confidence  to  the  Section,  as  a 
practical  and  established  principle,  more  than  as  a 
mere  theoretical  speculation.” 

general  committee— Monday,  Aug.  21. 

Invitations,  not  to  be  pressed  unless  circum- 
stances required,  were  presented  from  Derby  and 
Hull,  but  it  was  generally  known  that  all  parties 
had  agreed  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  York  ; and 
a resolution  to  this  effect  was  passed  by  acclama- 
tion. The  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were 
elected  office-bearers  for  the  next  year  : 

Rev.  J.  Peacock,  Dean  of  Ely,  President.— Earl 
Fitz william,  Viscount  Morpeth,  J.  S.  Wortley, 
Esq.,  Sir  D.  Brewster,  Professor  Faraday,  Rev! 
Vernon  Harcourt,  Vice-Presidents. — W.  Hatfield! 
Esq.,  Rev.  Mr.  Scoresby,  — Meynel,  Esq.,  w! 
West,  Esq.,  Secretaries. — W.  Gray,  Esq.,  Local 
Treasurer. 


. 11  was  resolved,  that  the  meeting  should  be  held 
m the  course  of  September,  the  particular  day  to 
be  determined  by  the  London  Council.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  appointed  to  the  Council  for 
the  ensuing  year  :— Sir  II . de  la  Beche,  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  Dr.  Daubeny,  Prof.  T.  Graham,  G.  B. 
Greenough,  Esq.,  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.,  Eaton 
Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  Robert  Hutton,  Esq.,  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  C.  Lyell,  Esq.,  Prof.  Lloyd,  D 
Macneill,  Esq.,  Prof.  M'Cullagh,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  Prof.  Moseley,  Dr.  Richardson, 
Prof.  Sedgwick,  Col.  Sykes,  W.  Thompson,  Esq. 

" lieatstone,  Rev.  Mr.  Whewell,  and  Dr. 
vv  Ilhams,  with  the  officers  of  the  Association.  The 
general  secretaries  and  treasurer  were  re-elected. 

section  g,  mechanical  science — Saturday 
Aug.  19. 

The  first  subject  for  discussion  being  Mr.  Dircks’ 
method  for  the  prevention  of  smoke,  as  applicable 
to  steam-engine  and  other  furnaces, 

Mr.  Dircks  said  the  subject  was  one  of  particular 
interest  at  the  present  time,  a parliamentary  com- 
mdtee  having  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
feasibility  of  burning  or  preventing  smoke,  with 
a view  to  promote  the  health  of  towns.  He  brieflv 
recapitulated  the  principle  and  arrangement  of  the 
Argand  Furnace  of  Mr.  C.  Wye  Williams,  which 
admitted  the  air  in  the  divided  form  of  jets  of  air 
The  advantage  of  the  plan  he  described  as  demon-’ 
strated  by  the  indications  of  Mr.  Houldsworth’s 
pyrometer.  This  view  he  further  supported  by 
reference  to  tables  of  the  relative  calorific  and  com- 
mercial value  of  fuels  for  evaporative  purposes, 
drawn  up  with  much  care,  and  giving,  among  other 
data,  the  escape  of  heat  in  the  chimney  as  indicated 

r a <F,5Tnmeter’  shewinS  a ra°ge  of  temperature 
from  240  to  1,020°,  in  other  words,  a loss  of 
power  equal  to  the  evaporation  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  water,  but  which  is  wholly  overlooked 
in  nrantifP  TKo  a.  l.u  j ....  . 
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ti.rf  -f  o 7 VT  u taken  at  Cd-  Per  statute  bos  of  20  cubic  feet.  The  bitumeniawt 
localities;  EdSS  considerably  under  that  price  in  man. 


I After  a few  observations  from  Mr.  Taylor,  at  th 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Dircks’  address,  in  which  he 
wished  to  shew  that  there  were  some  objections  to 
the  plan  proposed,  which  would  be  obviated  if 
turnaces  were  heated  on  Mr.  Meller’s  plan, 

.,  Taylor’  Treasurer  to  the  Association,  said 
that  it  was  only  a week  since  he  left  Cornwall,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  present  meetings  of 
the  Association.  That  before  he  left,  the  great 
engine  owners  of  that  district,  including  himself, 
had  tried  all  the  plans  now  before  Government  and 
the  country,  their  object  being  to  arrive  at  the  best 
method  of  economizing  fuel,  which  to  them  was  an 
object  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  result 
which  he  and  others  arrived  at,  after  a series  of 
experiments,  was,  that  different  plans  succeeded  at 
various  times,  success  in  almost  every  instance 
depending  more  upon  the  attention  and  care  of  the 
engineer  than  on  the  exceUence  of  the  plans  them- 
selves. In  Cornwall,  the  capability  of  every  engine 
was  known,  and  the  spirit  of  emulation  excited 
among  the  engineers,  and  the  pride  they  felt  in 
makmg  them  perform  the  greatest  quantity  of  work 
with  a small  supply  of  fuel,  was  well  known  to  the 
proprietors,  and  found  most  advantageous  to  them. 
Whenever  the  services  of  a person  was  required,  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  performance  which  the 
engine  had  previously  made,  and  if  he  did  not  make 
it  maintain  the  same  action,  his  salary  was  reduced 
or  his  services  dispensed  with. 

Doctor  Scoresby  said  that  he  came  from  the 
region  of  smoke,  where  the  practicability  of  its 
removal,  diminution,  and  conversion  into  heat, 
thereby  ensuring  an  economy  of  fuel,  had  been 
frequently  tried  in  the  extensive  factories  in  Lan- 
pasture,  every  plan  that  has  been  recommended  us 
| immediately  tested,  and  the  conclusion  that  he 
came  to  from  a careful  examination  of  the  subject 
was,  that  a very  indifferent  plan  succeeded  better 
than  a very  good  one  when  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  fire  happened  to  be  attentive  and  experienced, 
there  was  one  thing  greatly  to  be  censured  in  the 
conduct  of  engineers  and  proprietors  of  factories, 
that  is,  leaving  the  care  of  supplying  the  fuel  to  an 
interior  class  of  persons,  called  stokers,  who  are 
very  poorly  paid,  and  consequently  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  much  of  engineering  or  mechanical 
knowledge.  He  happened  to  visit  a factory  a short 
time  since  where  a plan  for  the  prevention  of 
smoke  had  been  most  successfully  tried.  At  the 
time  of  his  visit  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment 
was  absent,  but  on  being  made  aware  of  the  object 
for  which  he  came,  the  fireman  began  to  heap  coals 
upon  the  furnace,  as  the  fire  was  very  slack  at  the 
time  ; the  result  was  that  the  chimney  smoked  to  a 
degree  which  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  he  had 
already  formed,  that  the  most  efficacious  way  in 
every  instance  would  be  to  preserve  a strong,  clear 
fire,  and  gradually  feed  it  with  coals,  a free  current 
of  air  to  the  furnace  being  most  requisite. 

ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 

t iMr'  Chanter.— Ladies,  my  lords  and  gentlemen, 

1 have  the  honour  to  appear  before  you  to  explain 
the  various  modes  adopted  for  the  economy  of  fuel 
as  well  as  the  prevention  of  smoke,  and  which  is  my 
intention  to  compress  in  as  short  a space  as  this 
valuable  subject  will  admit  of.  The  inquiries  of 
the  legislature  having,  during  the  last  month,  been 
directed  to  the  best  mode  of  economizing  fuel  in 
furnaces,  and  the  prevention  of  the  nuisance  of 
smoke  therefrom,  numerous  plans  hove  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  for  undertaking  the  investigation,  the 
details  of  which  will,  I understand,  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. The  inquiries  of  the  Committee  have  not 
only  been  directed  to  ascertain  what  plans  are  in 
practical  use  to  prevent  smoke,  but  to  the  most 
efficient  means  which  have  been  adopted  to  econo- 
mize the  greatest  quantity  of  fuel  at  the  least  ex- 
pense, so  as  to  induce  manufacturers,  distillers 
brewers  and  others  who  not  only  use  large  quanti- 
ties of  fuel,  but  who  produce  the  largest  quantities 
ot  smoke  of  the  most  noxious  character,  to  adopt 
the  plan  which,  by  experience,  has  been  found  the 
most  successful.  My  attention  has  been  directed  to 
this  subject  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  I flatter 
myself,  that  I have  carried  out  the  principle  required 
with  success,  and  that  I can  apply  the  same  with 
advantage  to  every  description  of  boiler,  at  the  same 
time  guaranteeing  a very  large  economy  of  fuel, 
whilst  preventing  the  formation  and  distribution  of 
smoke.  To  elucidate  my  plans,  I beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  some  drawings  and  models,  to  illustrate 
part  of  my  arrangements.  Nos.  1,2,  3,  are  appli- 
cations to  steam  boilers.  No.  1 to  a waggon  boiler  • 
the  universal  plan  with  few  exceptions  in  Lanca- 
shire  and  Yorkshire.  No.  2,  a deflective  boiler, 
and  No.  3,  the  Cornish  boiler,  which  is  considered 
to  generate  a larger  proportion  of  steam  than  other 
forms.  It  will  be  perceived  that  by  my  arrange- 
ments I possess  the  power  of  regulating  the  exact 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air  which  is  required,  and 
which  I introduce  through  a pipe  or  pipes  at  the 
furnace  door.  In  conjunction  with  this  there  is  a 
slight  hole  through  which  the  state  of  combustion 
m the  interior  may  be  perceived.  The  air  is  carried 
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into  an  air  chamber  of  .sufficient  dimensions  to  | 
allow  for  its  expansion.  This  air  chamber  is  co- 
vered with  a brick  arch,  with  slits  or  apertures,  in 
order  to  equalize  the  supply  and  thoroughly  diffuse 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  gases  given 
off  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  coal,  which 
are  radiated  downwards  by  a deflective  arch  placed 
under  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Thus,  a perfect 
combination  is  effected  with  the  different  pseous 
substances,  which  are  often  given  off  as  colourless 
smoke  The  prevention  of  carbonic  oxide  is 
effected,  or  where  such  has  been  formed  in  the  first 
stave  of  the  process  of  combustion,  it  is  necessarily 
burnt,  by  having  an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen 
■whilst  there  is  sufficient  of  the  latter  lor  the  com- 
bustion of  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  other  gaseous 
products,  the  diffusion  or  formation  of  black  smoke 
having  been  previously  prevented  by  the  supply  ot 
a proper  quantity  of  oxygen,  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little. 


By  these  combinations  all  combustible  matters 
are  consumed.  The  deflective  arch  in  my  arrange- 
ments has  the  further  effect  of  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  cold  air  that  enters  the  feed  door  whilst 
firing,  and  which  under  average  drafts  is  admitted 
to  travel  at  fifty  miles  per  hour,  but  which  is  highly 
rarified  by  its  contact  with  the  former.  A second 
bridge  impinges  the  heat  direct  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  and  prevents  the  too  rapid  progress  of  the 
heated  air  to  the  chimney.  For  steam-boilers  1 re- 
commend one  length  of  fire  bar,  but  the  propor- 
tions are  so  well  understood,  that  it  is  needless  to 
enter  into  particulars  further  than  that  I prefer  a 
single  bar  as  long  as  can  be  conveniently  worked, 
and  narrow,  according  to  the  proportion  of  surface 
required.  The  fire-brick,  as  a heating  lor  the 
boiler,  should  be  sloped  back  as  far  as  possible,  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  irradiant  heat  of  the  former, 
and  the  exposure  of  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
bottom  or  legs  of  the  boiler  as  possible.  The  fire- 
bars here  shewn  are  a recent  improvement.  lhey 
are  not  only  suited  to  the  common  steam-engine 
furnaces,  but  can,  with  equal  facility,  be  applied  to 
the  furnaces  of  marine  engines.  The  principle  of 
the  invention  consists  in  moving  each  alternate  bar 
longitudinally  in  one  direction,  whilst  the  interme- 
diate bars  are  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 

This  movement,  aided  by  the  corrugated  surface  of 
the  bars,  effectually  prevents  the  formation  ot 
clinkers,  and  thus  keeps  the  airway  perfectly  free. 

The  advantages  which  they  secure  are  very  con- 
siderable, as  coal  of  an  inferior  character  can  be 
used  without  the  usual  effect  of  choking  up  the 
grate.  The  effects  are  a very  considerable  saving 
in  fuel,  whilst  the  draft  is  considerably  improved. 

In  reference  to  Nos.  4 and  5,  there  will  be  seen  a 
double  fire-grate,  applicable  to  short  boflers  and 
other  manufacturing  purposes.  This  double  fire- 
grate produces  numerous  advantages. — 1.  A quick 
combustion  is  insured — 2.  A more  regular,  steady , 
and  uniform  heat  produced  from  a second  or  coke 
fire,  which,  to  distillers,  brewers,  dyers,  and  all 
other  manufacturing  purposes,  is  of  the  first  conse- 
quence, as  it  not  only  produces  a steady  application 
of  heat,  but  retains  the  same  to  a treble  extent  over 
furnaces  of  the  ordinary  construction,  with  an 
economy  of  double  the  saving  as  when  applied  to 
steam-engine  boilers.  To  elucidate  the  difference, 
it  may  be  stated  that  a short  heat  and  a long  fire 
requires  an  entirely  different  arrangement ; a short 
boiler  or  pan  requires  the  whole  of  the  heat  to  be 
used  under  the  surface  of  the  boiler , whereas  a large 
fire  requires  the  gaseous  matter  in  combustion  to  be 
carried  round  the  boiler,  in  its  whole  length  and 
fines.  To  shew  the  expense  and  time  requisite 
for  the  adaptation  of  my  patent,  I may  state  that  I 
have  lately  applied  my  furnace  to  boilers  of  76-inch 
cylinder  in  Cornwall,  which  I commenced  and 
completed  in  12  hours.  My  terms  are  to  econo- 
mize fuel  to  an  extent  of  8 per  cent.,  or 
no  charge  made,  in  Cornish  boilers,  where 
the  utmost  economy  is  observed,  and  to  an  extent 
beyond  any  other  part  of  the  world ; whilst  to 
other  furnaces  (according  to  their  construction,  &c.) 

I guarantee  a saving  of  10,  20,  30,  or  40  per  cent. 

I have  numerous  testimonials  to  prove  this  fact 
from  the  first  manufacturers  in  Lancashire.  In 
one  manufactory  at  Clithero  I have  ten  steam 
boilers  on  my  principle,  and  in  one  house  in  York- 
shire I have  licensed  thirty  in  one  establishment. 

I am  desirous  to  call  the  attention  of  the  British 
Association  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  heat  given  off  in  the  combustion  of  the 
different  gases,  which  are  separated  in  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  coals,  either  separately  or  collec- 
tively, more  particularly  with  regard  to  carbonic 
oxide.  In  experiments  which  I made  at  London 
and  Liverpool  some  five  years  since,  the  satisfactory 
results  of  which  in  the  suppression  of  smoke  were 
demonstrated  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  upwards  of  300  scientific  men 
this  question  was  resolved  as  perfect ; by  careful 
observation,  I found  that  I did  not  evaporate  the 
quantity  of  water  as  I expected,  and  which  I can 
now  do  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  by  at  least 


30  per  cent.  My  ideas  are,  that  on  the  previous 
occasion  1 had  converted  the  black  smoke  or  carbon 
into  carbonic  oxide,  and  that  thus  the  power  of 
evaporation  was  diminished.  I consider  that  my 
present  plan  combines  all  the  principles  of  combus- 
tion, uniting  or  igniting  the  carbonic  oxide  with 
the  hydrogen  and  other  gases.  I hope  that  this 
meeting  may  consider  that  the  question  of  the  ascer- 
taining the  proportion  of  heat  given  off  in  the  sepa- 
rate gases  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  "British 
Association,”  more  particularly  as  regards  carbonic 
oxide,  which  I am  given  to  understand  is  applied  in 
Germanv  and  France  ; after  it  leaves  the  puddling 
or  other  furnaces,  is  collected  in  flues,  and  again 
used  under  boilers  with  great  economy  and  effect. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Taylor's  report  on  experiments 
made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
that  Mr.  Fairbon's  experiment  on  Mr.  Williams  s 
furnace  produced  a saving  of  4 per  cent.,  and  that 
those  boilers  on  which  the  experiment  at  Man-  , 
Chester  was  made,  consumed  10  cwt.  of  coal 
per  horse,  whereas  the  boilers  in  Cornwall  only 
consumed  2*  cwt.  My  recent  visit  into  Cornwall 
lias  enabled  me  to  examine  the  Tarious  boilers  at 
Combrea  mines,  and  I have  undertaken  to  reduce 
the  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  Cornish  boilers  at 
least  G per  cent.,  whereas  by  the  following  report  of 
one  of  the  first  houses  in  Manchester  I saved 
16  per  cent.,  and  on  short  copper  pans  from  20  to 
40  per  cent. 

" Primrose,  17th  July,  1843. 

“ Mr.  John  Chanter. 

n Sir, We  have  carefully  and  attentively  exa- 

mined the  evaporation  of  water  by  your  patent 
furnace,  which  we  now  send  you,  iu  accordance 
with  our  agreement  with  you,  to  economize  10  deg. 
in  fuel  on  our  steam  boilers,  and  20  deg.  in  our 
drying  and  pudding  stoves  and  other  small  boilers. 
The  result,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  greatly  m favour 
of  your  furnaces,  as  may  be  seen  by  perusing  the 
accompanying  statement,  giving  an  average  of  more 
than  16  deg.  on  our  steam  boilers,  of  30  deg.  on 
our  singe  plate,  and  nearly  38  deg.  upon  our 
blanket  drying  stoves. 

" We  are,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

"Thomson,  Brothers,  & Sons, 

" Per  James  Bold.” 


one  shaft  or  pit,  and  working  them  together  by  spur 
wheels  ; the  descending  load  will  assist  the  ascending 
one,  but  the  well-known  power  of  the  screw  is  such, 
that  it  is  considered  capable  of  raising  any  weight 
of  ore  and  stuff  and  men  required,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a balance,  and  mechanical  arrangements 
can  be  made  to  raise  or  lower  great  numbers  of  men 
at  once. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — The  British  Museum  is  a subject  which 
ought  to  be  strongly  taken  up  by  every  publication 
which  interests  itself  in  the  cause  of  architecture 
and  the  fine  arts.  It  is  time  that  the  public  should 
now  know  for  certain  what  the  intended  facade  is 
to  be,  and  have  some  positive  assurance  that  it  will 
be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  so  important  a 
national  edifice.  Let  us  not  have  a second  National 
Gallery  business  ; and  let  us  also  have  some  pledge 
beforehand  as  to  what  the  design  really  is.  There 
can  be  but  one  good  reason  for  now  withholding  it — 
the  consciousness  that  it  will  not  bear  critical  exa- 
mination, but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  found  very 
unsatisfactory,  a very  good  reason  for  the  design 
being  suppressed  altogether. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Booth  exhibited  his  model  of  a ma- 
chine for  raising  and  lowering  miners,  raising  mine- 
rals, and  ventilating  mines,  which  he  has  patented. 
It  consists  principally  of  a revolving  incline  plane, 
or  a continuous  screw  shaft,  the  threads  or  surfaces 
of  which  are  made  to  act  against  the  peripheres  of 
wheels  extended  from  a carriage  in  which  the  miners 
or  heavy  bodies  are  placed,  and  power  is  derived 
for  working  the  ventilating  apparatus  from  the  rota- 
tion of  the  screw  shaft.  The  principle  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  screw  jack  with  diminished 
friction,  it  is  capable  of  lifting  very  great  weights. 
Mr.  M'Swiney  has  cast  46  feet  of  full  working  size, 
which  is  fitted  up  at  the  Agricultural  Museum, 
and  two  men  have  raised  two  tons,  including  the  car- 
riage, which  proves  that  if  it  had  steam  power, 
which  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  it,  it  would  raise 
an  immense  weight  in  a short  time.  The  miners  in 
Cornwall  work  8 hours  per  day,  from  one  to  two  of 
which  are  laboriously  occupied  in  descending  and 
climbing  the  ladders,  which  impairs  their  strength 
for  the  remaining  time.  This  machine  will  raise 
and  lower  the  miners  in  shafts  of  moderate  depth 
in  about  30  min.,  or  15  min.  each  way,  without  any 
exertion,  and  with  safety  not  surpassed  by  any 
known  conveyance,  and  also  raise  a large  amount 
of  ore.  The  usual  mode  of  ascending  a house  or 
perpendicular  height  is  by  pursuing  a spiral  stair  or 
way ; the  revolving  incline  plane  effects  the  same 
object  by  bringing  the  road  to  the  carriage. 


Sir  R.  Smirke  seems  either  to  despise  public 
opinion,  or  else  to  be  dreadfully  afraid  of  exposing 
himself  to  it  one  moment  sooner  than  circumstances 
compel  him,  and  concealment  is  no  longer  possible. 
He  makes  a point  of  never  exhibiting  any  drawings 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  otherwise  we  might  have 
expected  to  behold  there  his  project  for  the  front  of 
the  British  Museum.  Instead  of  this  he  prefers 
leaving  us  to  conjecture,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  con- 
i jecture  what  sort  of  a design  it  will  prove.  It  will 
be  just  the  same  sort  of  Grecian  as  the  Post  Office 
and  College  of  Physicians,  or  of  a piece  with  the 
elevations  of  the  interior  quadrangle  of  the  Museum 
itself,  deceutly  dull  and  respectably  prosy.  Five 
and  twenty  years  ago  such  style  might  have  passed 
with  the  public  for  ultra-classical,  but  now  hardly 
so,  at  least  such  is  to  be  hoped.  Surely  Sir  Robert 
does  not  shut  himself  up  so  entirely  in  his  own 
studio  as  not  to  have  suspicion  of  what  is  doing 
out  of  doors.  Does  he  never  deign  to  look  at  the 
drawings  in  the  architectural  room  at  the  Royal 
Academy  ? If  he  does  not,  he  is  probably  not 
aware  that  the  building  now  in  progress  for  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  is  likely  to  prove  a most 
formidable  rival  to  his  facade  for  the  British 
Museum,  even  supposing  the  latter  to  be  by  many 
degrees  superior  to  any  thing  he  has  yet  produced. 
Though  what  grounds  there  can  be  for  forming  any 
such  supposition  I know  not,  since  it  is  a safer  and 
more  natural  course  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  what 
a man  can  do  from  what  he  has  done,  especially 
when,  like  the  architect  of  the  British  Museum,  he 
has  been  most  singularly  favoured  by  opportunities. 

Surely  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster  is  not  of 
such  all-absorbing  interest  that  no  one  can  bestow 
a thought  on  any  other  building,  not  even  on  such 
a truly  national  one  as  the  British  Museum  ? . If 
nothing  can  now  be  done  without  a commission  being 
formally  appointed,  then  let  there  be  such  commis- 
sion, and  that  without  any  loss  of  time. 


Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  he  had  just  returned  from 
Cornwall,  where  he  had  seen  an  invention  to  raise 
and  lower  the  miners  which  he  thought  preferable  for 
deep  mines,  as  he  foresaw  some  difficulty  in  extend- 
ing the  screw  sufficiently  to  answer  in  deep  mines. 


It  would,  moreover,  be  somewhat  satisfactory  to 
know  distinctly  by  whom  the  design  for  the  fa5ade 
of  the  Museum  has  been  approved  of  or  sanctioned, 
or  if  the  architect  has  been  left  to  have  it  all  his 
own  way.  I remain,  &c. 

Inquirer. 


Mr.  Booth  said  that  there  were  but  few  deep 
mines,  and  that  his  screw  could  be  extended  to  150 
or  200  fathoms,  as  a part  of  the  weight  could  be 
carried  at  the  top  and  the  remainder  at  the  toe  or 
bottom,  in  proof  of  which  there  are  vertical  shafts 
working  in  Manchester  carrying  weight  on  the  toe 
of  near  20  tons,  and  driving  heavy  and  numerous 
machines  with  more  tortionthan  will  be  required  by 
the  screw  in  a mine  of  150  fathoms. 


Mr.  M'Neill,  the  president,  stated  that  a screw 
shaft  on  a similar  principle  to  that  of  Mr.  Booth’s, 
is  used  at  the  Greenock  Railway  for  raising  carriages 
of  six  tons  each  from  one  level  to  another.  There 
are  but  few  of  the  Cornish  mines  that  have  a spare 
shaft,  which  the  reciprocating  rods  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Taylor  require,  and  the  cost  of  sinking  one  is 
from  5,000/.  to  20,000/.,  which  can  only  be  afforded 
by  very  rich  mines  ; as  the  revolving  incline  plane 
will  raise  the  ore  as  well  as  the  men  in  their  present 
drawing  shafts,  both  objects  wili  be  effected.  Reci- 
procity can  be  obtained  by  putting  two  screws  into 


Dorsetshire. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Swallowcliffe,  which  has  been  rebuilt  on  a new  site, 
and  which  has  for  some  time  past  been  completed, 
will  be  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, for  the  several  offices  of  religious  worship,  on 
Tuesday,  the  29th  instant.  The  old  church  has 
been  pulled  down,  it  having  been  found  much  too 
small  for  the  population  of  the  parish ; in  addition 
to  which  it  was  almost  wholly  surrounded  with 
water,  and  the  low  and  damp  situation  in  which  it 
stood  rendered  it  unhealthy  and  cold.  The  present 
church  is  built  on  a larger  scale,  and  on  a more 
elevated  site,  and  will  afford  accommodation  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  church  has 
been  built  wholly  by  voluntary  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions from  the  inhabitants  and  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  on  a piece  of  land  which  was 
given  by  Lord  Pembroke. 


South  Brent,  Somerset. — A handsome  new 
gothic  front  has  been  affixed  to  the  organ  of  the 
church,  according  to  a design  by  Mr.  Manners,  of 
Bath,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Smith,  organ-builder, 
of  Bristol.  A chaste  and  beautiful  gallery  has  also 
been  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  instrument,  in 
excellent  keeping  with  the  ancient  and  much-ad- 
mired church.  Further  improvements  in  the  inte- 
rior of  this  fine  church  are,  we  bear,  in  contempla- 
tion.— Bath  Chronicle, 


THE  BUILDER. 
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THE  DECORATIONS  AT  THE  TRAVEL- 
LERS’ CLUB. 

Tiie  following;  article  appeared  in  the 
Atheneeum  of  August  12.  It  will  be  found 
interesting-  as  a description,  and  not  altogether 
uninstructive  as  a piece  of  criticism  : — 
Extensive  decorations,  costing,  it  is  said,  some 
thousands  of  pounds,  have  recently  been  completed 
at  this  very  happy  adaptation  of  the  Bufalini  Palace. 
It  is  a satisfactory  sign  for  the  progress  of  Art  to 
find  a growing  attention  paid  to  architectural  deco- 
rations, and,  in  so  far  as  those  lately  executed  at 
the  Travellers’  Club  are  likely  to  promote  that 
desirable  result,  we  are  disposed  to  welcome  them  ; 
but,  in  proportion  to  their  probable  influence,  it  is 
the  more  necessary  to  protest  against  that  absence 
of  all  principles,  which  is  manifest  throughout— on 
floors,  on  walls,  on  ceilings,  in  passages,  and  in 
rooms.  Tasteless  and  chilling  as  may  be  the  uni- 
versal white  paint  of  Queen  Anne’s  days — of  which 
the  Library  at  Blenheim  affords  a cool  specimen — 
monotonous  and  depressing  as  are  the  drab  and 
slate  colours  patronized  by  George  the  Fourth, 
which  abound  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  are,  un- 
happily, conspicuous  in  Buckingham  House  (the 
pictures  in  the  Long  Gallery  are  hung  against  a 
drab -coloured  wall)— it  may  be  a question  whether 
they  are  not  preferable — exciting,  as  they  do,  no 
interest  whatever— to  bright  colouring  so  misem- 
ployed that  the  eye  cannot  turn  without  detecting 
some  false  principle  of  taste. 

The  greatest  offences  in  the  decorations  of  the 
Travellers’  Club  arises  from  the  employment  of 
affectations  and  unrealities,  which  abound  every- 
where—sham  granite  walls,  sham  marbled  columns 
and  dados,  sham  bronze  doors,  sham  bas-reliefs. 
As  soon  as  you  have  passed  the  hall  of  entrance 
into  the  corridor,  the  fictions  begin,  and  you 
traverse  a passage  of  universal  granites — pink,  grey, 
green,  &c.  Besides  being  an  affectation  itself,  this 
is  the  affectation  of  an  unfit  tiling.  Suppose  the 
thing  for  an  instant  to  be  all  real,  would  a granite 
passage  be  right  in  such  a place  ? We  are  not 
entering  an  Egyptian  temple,  or  the  basement  of  a 
castle,  but  the  light,  cheerful  passage  of  a sort  of 
democratic  modern  palace,  free  from  all  fear  of 
outward  violence,  and  with  a portal  no  more  capable 
of  resisting  attack  than  polished  mahogany  and  plate 
glass.  Granite  is  surely  not  a material  to  be  used 
here.  But  if  you  will  use  the  hardest  of  stones  for 
such  a purpose,  then  ought  not  the  forms  in  which 
you  employ  it  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
material  itself  ? Here  you  have  mock  granite  adapt- 
ing itself  to  Italian  mouldings — so  light  and  elegant 
that  you  would  select  the  softest  oolite  out  of  which 
to  chisel  them.  The  ceiling,  too,  is  painted  to 
affect  granite.  Do  not  all  analogies  drawn  from 
Nature,  as  well  as  all  good  architectural  precedents, 
tell  us  that  the  upper  part  of  a building  should  be 
in  all  respects  of  material,  form,  and  colour,  lighter 
than  the  lower  part  ? Let  us  forget  this  affectation 
of  a thing  out  of  place,  and  look  at  this  passage 
simply  for  its  colouring,  which  indeed  begets  the 
first  general  impression.  Banish  from  recollection 
that  the  colouring  is  grained,  and  look  at  it  as  a 
surface  of  pink  and  grey — which  is  its  aspect  to 
most  eyes.  It  may  be  a right  principle  to  keep  the 
passages  and  halls  duly  subordinate  to  the  rooms,  in 
respect  of  their  decorative  characteristics,  but 
surely  a passage  that  faces  the  north  needs  to  be  a 
little  warmer  and  more  cheerful  in  colouring  than 
one  which  looks  south.  Yet  there,  in  a due  north 
aspect,  we  have  shades  of  cool  colours.  The  mate- 
rials employed  in  the  building  of  this  hall,  and  its 
ornamental  parts  are  chiefly  wood  and  plaster,  made 
to  be  coloured.  Would  not  correct  taste,  then 
simply  colour  them,  producing  the  best  effects  out 
of  the  unlimited  range  of  colours  ? 

The  wainscot  staircase  of  the  club  remains  sub- 

i stantially  as  it  was  before  these  recent  decorations. 
Being  chiefly  of  oak,  its  very  reality  protected  it 

I from  change.  The  ceiling  here  has  been  richly 

I painted  in  various  bright  colours,  displayed  in  ara- 
j besque  forms  and  panels,  generally  resembling  those 
''  we  also  find  in  the  drawing-room — for  which  very 

reason  we  think  that  these  decorations  cannot  be 
■ altogether  consistent— certainly  they  do  not  accord 
r with  tlie  oak  stairs  and  banisters.  ’ The  walls  here, 

II  as  in  the  upper  corridor,  have  been  divided  into 
I panels  by  arabesque  borders  and  lines.  The  effect 
ji  *s  I'ght  and  tasteful ; but  the  carpet,  which  is  a mass 
I.  of  unbroken  crimson,  is  much  to  full-toned  and 
( Posltlve  to  accord  well  with  the  delicate  pale  hues  of 
; the  walls.  The  figures  in  the  arabesque  painting  do 
ID  not  rise  beyond  second-rate  decorative  art,  and  the 
hi  human  figures  which  are  sometimes  introduced,  are 
d by  no  means  well  drawn  or  well  proportioned.  The 

ii  highest  academical  excellence  in  drawing  ought  not 
i>  perhaps  to  be  demanded  under  such  circumstances, 

' U.t  Sls  ^ase’  as  was  thought  necessary  to  send 
h’out  of  England  for  a decorative  painter,  we  might 
r.ilairly  have  anticipated  something  better  than  what 
l we  could  have  produced  ourselves.  In  the  present 
locase,  the  work — both  in  design  and  execution — is 


certainly  not  beyond  the  mark  of  many  of  the 
London  decorative  painters.  If  our  school  of  design 
has  produced  any  fruits  at  all,  it  must  by  this  time 
have  educated  a score  of  pupils  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  these  decorations. 

Through  a mock  bronze  door — of  which  a few 
words  presently  — we  enter  the  drawing-rooms. 
What  is  the  first  general  impression,  without  ex- 
amining the  details  ? The  tone  of  the  colouring  is 
neither  warm  nor  cold — though  parts  are  of  both 
characters,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  many  varieties  of 
colour.  The  aspect  of  the  room  is  a north  one, 
and  being  such,  the  prevailing  arrangement  of 
colour  should  be  warm.  Modify  it  as  you  please  to 
suit  the  particular  character  of  the  apartment — but 
do  not  forget  that  the  room  receives  hardly  a ray  of 
direct  sunshine  throughout  the  year.  In  these 
drawing-rooms,  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  walls  is  of  a pale,  cool-looking  colour,  something 
between  a lemon  and  cream  colour,  arranged 
in  panels,  which  are  bordered  by  strong  and  rather 
dark  contrasts.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls,  the 
dado,  and  its  mouldings,  are  coloured  imitations  of 
marbles,  in  which  a blueish  green  predominates. 
Then  the  doors  and  window-shutters  are  coloured 
dark  green,  to  imitate  bronze — a violent  contrast  to 
the  walls — and  made  the  more  positive  by  the  deep 
crimsoned  draperies  of  the  curtains.  The  ceiling  is 
richly  coloured  and  gilt,  whilst  the  walls  are  com- 
paratively plain.  The  character  of  both  ought 
surely  to  be  more  consonant, — or,  if  there  were  any 
difference,  ought  not  the  more  attractive  features  to 
be  on  the  walls,  where  they  are  most  easily  seen  ? 
Look  from  the  ceiling  to  the  carpet,  and  in  the 
latter  there  is  the  same  absence  of  concordance  and 
propriety.  It  has  no  leading  key-note  of  colour, 
so  to  speak,  but  is  a sort  of  helter-skelter  of  many 
colours.  These  rooms  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
general  effect,  or  any  one  strong  point  to  which  all 
others  are  subordinate.  There  is  nothing  positive- 
nothing  consistent— one  part  is  warm,  another  cold. 

Richness  in  the  ceilings,  poverty  on  the  walls  ; 

deep-toned  colours  brought  into  violent  contrasts 
with  others  of  a very  low  tone.  As  for  harmony 
and  due  subordination  of  parts  one  with  another 
they  cannot  be  met  with.  The  whole  gives  an  im- 
pression as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  a committee, 
where  there  had  been  a compromise  to  suit  every 
one’s  taste,  and  each  member  had  undertaken  the 
independent  arrangement  of  different  parts— one 
superintending  the  floor,  another  the  ceiling,  a third 
the  walls,  a fourth  the  doors  and  shutters,  a fifth  the 
draperies,  and  so  on.  Having  looked  at  the  rooms 
thus  generally,  we  proceed  to  glance  at  some  of  the 
details,  which  in  their  want  of  principle  deserve 
severer  criticism. 


The  ornaments  are  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
Some  are  early  Grecian,  some  Pompeian,  some  of 
the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze  ! as  in  the  cornices  of 
the  window-curtains.  There  is  no  objection  per- 
haps to  a combination  of  different  styles,— but  it 
can  only  be  realized  successfully  by  a principle 
which,  depnvmg  each  of  its  distinctive  and  inde- 
pendent character,  succeeds  in  making  all  integral 
and  harmonious  parts  of  a novel  creation.  In 
architectural  forms  Palladio  and  Wren  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  this,  when  they  took  those  of  ancient 
Rome  and  adapted  them  to  the  buildings  of  modern 
Europe.  But  the  decorations  at  the  Travellers' 
Club  are  very  wide  of  the  application  of  such  a 
principle.  Each  different  part— said  cornices  es- 
pecially looks  like  an  independent  impertinence 
and  to  have  been  brought  together  by  chance  or 
caprice.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  doors  and 
window-shutters  are  painted  in  imitation  of  bronze 
ot  a dark  blueish  bottle-green  hue.  The  same 
question  suggests  itself  here  as  below  in  the  granite 
corridor.  What  want  could  there  be  even  for  real 
bronze  under  such  circumstances  ? The  doors  are 
subjected  to  no  violences  ; not  even  exposed  to 
corrosion  in  the  open  air.  At  best  they  are  un- 
sightly mockeries.  On  the  panels  of  the  doors  are 
painted  mutations  of  bas-relief  metal-work.  Imi- 
tations are  tolerable  in  proportion  to  their  successful 
approximation  to  realities.  When  it  was  decided  so 
to  ornament  these  panels,  the  use  of  real  metal,  iron 
if  bronze  was  too  costly,  would  not  have  been  an 
impossibility : a few  shillings’  worth  of  Mr.  Biel- 
field’s  papier  macU  ornaments  would  at  least  have 
given  an  actually  raised  surface,  and  insured  natural 
shadows  whenever  the  door  was  opened.  Now  under 
fixed  pamted  shadows,  every  time  the  door  is 
opened  a positive  untruth  is  told  in  the  face  of  the 
light.  What  can  be  said  of  the  drawing-room 
carpet  —a  thing  in  which  the  cost  of  pattern 
is  hardly  a consideration : certainly  not  to  such  a 
Uub  as  this.  It  is  just  the  carpet  you  would 
chance  to  find  adorning  the  drawing-room  of  a 
nourishing  cheesemonger  in  Aldgate  or  the  Mino- 
nes : flowers  of  every  hue  displayed  in  shaded 
golden  scrolls.  It  belongs  to  no  recognized  style, 
ancient  or  modern  ; even  that  lowest  of  styles,  the 
Louis  Quatorze,  would  not  own  it.  Is  it  not  a 
mistake  to  attempt  any  imitations  which  cannot 
succeed  ? If  we  want  the  representations  of  flowers, 


let  them  be  executed  by  means  which  insure  some- 
thing like  a correct  representation.  Employ  co- 
lours and  brushes  in  the  production  of  pictures  of 
them  if  you  will,  but  surely  not  worsted  threads. 
I he  Greeks  took  the  beautiful  forms  of  nature  and 
used  them  not  as  affectations  to  recal  feebly  the 
remembrance  of  the  originals,  but  adapted  them  in 
new  methods  to  new  purposes, — which  suggested 
new  views  of  their  intrinsic  beauty.  Even  the 
artists  of  the  middle  ages  exercised  a better  taste 
than  ourselves.  A bunch  of  flowers  or  group  of 
animals  worked  in  worsted,  with  its  angular  shapes 
affecting  to  imitate  the  flowing  lines  of  nature’s 
original,  with  its  crude  colouring  and  hard-marked 
blotches  meant  for  brilliant  hues  and  soft  graduated 
shadows,  merely  reminds  you  how  signally  it  is  un- 
like what  it  has  copied.  How  different  is  the  effect 
produced  by  the  pattern  of  the  Grecian  honeysuckle 
or  the  acanthus  leaf  on  the  Corinthian  capital ! We 
look  on  both  as  works  intrinsically  beautiful  in 
themselves,  as  new  creations  and  not  as  imitations. 
The  Arabs  have  taught  us  how  we  may  have  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  colours  almost  independent 
of  pattern.  But  we  do  not  now  intend  to  write  an 
essay  on  carpets ; and  we  can  only  despatch  that  of 
the  Travellers’  drawing-room  by  saying  that  it  has 
both  pattern  and  abundance  of  colours — but  com- 
bined on  such  false  principles  that  the  meanest  of 
Grecian  ornaments  or  Arab  combinations  of  colours 
rise  very  far  above  it. 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  enter  some- 
what at  length  into  this  matter,  because  the  members 
of  the  Travellers’  Club  belong  to  a class  who  will 
probably  exercise  some  influence  in  those  decorations 
of  our  national  buildings  which  seem  to  be  likely  to 
be  realized  at  no  distant  day.  Should  the  parties 
who  are  responsible  for  the  taste  of  the  decorations 
in  this  Club  have  any  voice  in  directing  those  of 
the  Palace  of  WesUninster,  we  hope  our  remarks 
may  induce  them  to  reflect  that  there  are  principles 
in  such  matters  which  cennot  be  neglected.  If  it 
be  true  that  some  thousands’  of  pounds  have  been 
spent  on  these  works,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say  that 
a more  satisfactory  result  might  ha  vc  been  produced 
at  a much  less  cost,  had  a more  correc^  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  decoration  been  applied. 

SMALL  STREET  HOUSES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sib,— My  object  in  the  following  remarks  i,  to 
call  the  attention  of  young  architects  and  architec- 
tural draughtsmen  to  the  subject  of  small  street 
houses,  with  the  hope  that  some  improyements  may 
be  suggested,  if  I can  raise  a discussion  on  the  sub! 
ject.  I am  aware  that  it  is  usual  for  young  archi 
tents  to  employ  their  leisure  hours  L dfsigning 
temples  palaces  &c„  which  are  never  likely  to  bf 
executed ; therefore  the  time  spent  in  arranging  the 

No  ' i°St  t0  themael™i  and  the  public. 

lNaJ’  -1  ™”lmonclnS  at  the  bottom  of  the 

adder  is  the  best  place,  and  if  wc  could  only  get 
the  poorer  class  to  wish  for  and  have  more  com. 
fortable  and  better  dwellings,  the  next  class  imme- 
diately above  them  would  catch  the  infection  and 
so  on  upwards.  » 111111 

The  building  societies  being  now  established 
many  persons  such  as  clerks,  workmen,  and  others 
are  about  to  build  or  purchase,  with  their  assistance 
m the  environs  of  London,  and  as  most  will  build 
for  their  own  occupations,  they  will  not  object  to 
spend  thirty  or  forty  pounds  more  than  usual  to 
obtain  a comfortable  and  complete  house,  in  which 
perhaps,  they  will  end  their  days.  Such  being 
the  cast,  I will  take  the  ordinary  six  roomed  house  5 
these  are  designed  generally  with  two-rooms  on  a 
floor,  and,  m consequence  of  the  Budding  Act 
limiting  the  ground  to  be  covered  to  550  feet,  thev 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  front  kitchen  on  the 
basement  and  the  one  pair  front  room,  mere 
boxes.  Now  our  object  would  be  to  see  whether  this 
plan  can  be  improved  upon  ; if  not,  take  a little 
more  ground,  and  if  a much  better  plan  can  be 
obtained,  now  is  the  time  to  point  it  out  wliile  the 
Building  Act  is  under  consideration.  Where  a 
person  lias  no  family,  perhaps  he  would  be  glad  to 
let  a portion  ; as  three  rooms  would  be  sufficient  for 
a man  and  his  wife,  he  could  well  do  so,  but  many 
are  deterred  from  it,  the  two  families  being  too 
much  mixed  together.  I would  suggest  here  that  a 
plan  might  be  so  arranged,  that  three  rooms  be  di- 
vided off,  with  a separate  entrance,  so  that  this  ob- 
jection might  be  got  rid  of,  and  would  thus  more 
readily  allow  the  purchaser  to  pay  off  the  amount 
of  its  cost.  There  are  many  little  things  in  the 
interior  arrangements  of  the  cupboards  and  fittings 
in  this  class  of  houses  that  might  be  much  im- 
proved. Means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  damn 
rising  up  the  walls,  and  every  room  should  be  so 
ventilated,  that  a constant  draft  of  air  be  kept  up 
without  the  necessity  of  opening ; windows  and 
doors  to  admit  dust.  All  these  and  other  addi- 
tional comforts  may  be  obtained  at  a very  trifling 
extra  expense,  if  well  considered  in,  and  form  part  of 
the  original  plan. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


The  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Ciron- 
cester,  is  considered  to  he  one  of  the  most 
splendid  parochial  edifices  m the  kingdom.  It 
consists  of  a large  body,  or  nave,  seventy-seten 
feet  in  length,  and  seventy-four  in  breadth, 
including  its  lateral  aisles;  a chancel  fifty  feet 
long  and  twenty-four  broad;  a rich  propor- 
tioned tower,  134  feet  in  height  with  enriched 
battlements,  and  surmounted  by  pinnacles  at 
the  angles,  rises  at  the  west  end;  and  it  as 
handsome  porches  on  the  north  and  south 
sides : adjoining  the  body  and  chancel  are  five 


chapels,  dedicated  to  Jesus,  St.  John,  St.  Ca- 
therine,  St.  Mary,  and  the  Holy  Trinity.  The 
building,  generally,  is  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  windows  contain  sumptuous  specimens  of 
ancient  stained  glass.  The  ceiling  of  the  entrance 
is  grained  with  pendents  and  beautiful  fan 
tracery. 

St;  Catherine’s  chapel,  on  the  north  side  ot 
the  chancel,  was  founded  by  Thomas  Ruthall, 
bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  in  that  see.  This  chapel  is 


THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  THE 
FINE  ARTS. 

To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  your 
Majesty  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether 
advantage  might  not  betaken  of  the  rebuilding 
of  you”  Majesty’s  Palace  at  Westminster, 
wherein  your  Majesty’s  Parliament  is  wont  to 
assemble,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  , 
encouraging  the  fine  arts  in  your  Majesty  s 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  what  manner  an  ob- 
ject of  so  much  importance  might  be  most 
effectually  promoted,  humbly  report  to  your 
Majesty,  that  having,  in  furtherance  ot  the 
objects  proposed  by  us  in  our  first  report,  and 
sanctioned  by  your  Majesty,  invited  a compe- 
tition in  cartoons,  we  have  now  humbly  to  state 
to  your  Majesty,  that  the  competition  referred 
to  has  taken  place,  and  that  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  of  ability  afforded,  not  only 
by  the  works  of  the  successful  candidates,  but 
by  those  of  many  others. 

" Having  satisfied  ourselves  respecting  the 
attainments  of  many  British  artists  in  the 
practice  of  cartoon-drawing,  and  respecting 
their  capacity  to  attain  excellence  in  those 


qualities  which  are  essential  in  historical  paint- 
ing, we  now  propose,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  | 
before  announced  by  us,  to  invite  artists  to  i 
exhibit  specimens  in  fresco-painting  of  a mo- 
derate  size,  which,  by  being  portable,  will 
enable  all  candidates  for  employment  in  that 
method  of  painting  to  send  in  works  exhibiting 
their  qualifications  therein  as  "painters  and 
colourists,  and  which,  taken  together  with  the 
larger  compositions  in  drawing  which  they 
have  exhibited  or  may  exhibit,  and  with  other 
existing  evidences  of  their  talents,  may  enable 
us  to  proceed  to  the  selection  of  artists  for  the 
decoration  in  fresco  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Palace.  Nevertheless,  as  paintings  executed 
in  other  methods  may  be  free  from  a shining 
surface,  and  may  therefore  be  deemed  by 
some  artists  to  he  fit  for  the  decoration  of  walls, 
we  have  invited  such  artists  to  exhibit  specimens 
of  the  methods  in  question,  and  shall  regard 
such  methods  as  open  for  consideration. 

With  respect  to  sculpture,  we  have  an- 
nounced that  various  statues  will  be  required 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Palace,  and  we  have 
invited  artists  to  exhibit  models,  in  order  to 
assist  us  in  the  selection  of  sculptors  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

With  regard  to  decorative  art  ot  various 


fifty-four  feet  long,  and  but  thirteen  wide;  the 
roof  is  a fine  specimen  of  fan  tracery,  sculp- 
tured in  stone.  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  is  forty- 
seven  feet,  by  twenty-one.  Trinity  Chapel  is 
a fine  example  of  pointed  architecture,  with  a 
richly-carved  oak  ceiling,  supported  by  brack- 
ets springing  from  figures  of  angels  holding 
shields.  These  chapels,  particularly  that  of 
St.  Mary,  were  anciently  endowed  with  great 
revenues.  The  monuments  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  cover  the  remains  of  persons  of 
great  distinction. 


kinds  — namely,  glass-staining,  arabesque- 
painting, wood-carving,  ornamental  metal- 
work, and  ornamental  pavements,  we  have,  in 
like  manner,  issued  notices  inviting  artists  and 
others  to  send  in  specimens,  in  order  to  assist 
us  in  the  selection  of  persons  to  be  employed. 

We  have  further  humbly  to  state  to  your 
Majesty,  that  the  claims  of  candidates  for  em- 
ployment in  oil  painting,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  art  besides  historical  painting, 
will  be  considered  hereafter,  and  that  the  order 
in  which  the  several  branches  of  art  and  deco- 
ration applicable  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
Palace  have  been  considered  by  us,  has  been, 
and  must  continue  to  be,  determined  by  the 
time  requisite  for  the  preparation  of  the  works, 
the  study  required  by  the  artists  in  modes  of 
execution  which  are  new  to  them,  and  by  the 
progress  of  particular  portions  of  the  building. 

We  humbly  subjoin,  as  an  appendix  to  this 
report,  some  papers  treating  in  detail  various 
matters  connected  with  the  subject  of  our  in- 
! quiry,  and  explanatory  of  the  proceedings  of 
! the  Commission;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
architect’s  report,  have  to  state  that  we  have 
: taken  it  into  our  attentive  consideration  ; but 
although  wo  have,  in  consequence,  issued 
I various  notices  calculated  to  assist  us  in  coming 


to  a final  decision  thereupon,  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  lay  any  specific  recommendation 
before  your  Majesty,  both  in  consequence  of 
the  building  not  being  sufficiently  advanced, 
and  the  result  of  the  inquiries  and  experiments 
made  and  making  by  and  under  our  direction 
not  being  sufficiently  ascertained,  to  justify  us 
in  coming  to  any  final  conclusion  in  this  respect. 
And  with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  architect’s 
report  which  relates  to  local  improvements  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace,  wo  consider 
that,  however  deserving  of  attention  the  im- 
provements in  question  may  be,  they  do  not 
come  within  the  inquiry  with  which  we  are 
intrusted. 

CoLBORNE. 

Chas.  Shaw  Lefevre. 
Robert  Peel. 

J.  R.  G.  Graham. 
Robert  Harry  Ingt.is. 
Henry  Gally  Knight. 
B.  Hawes,  Jun. 
Samuel  Rogers. 
Thomas  Wyse. 


Albert. 

Lyndhurst. 
Sutherland. 
Landsdowne. 

Lincoln. 

Aberdeen. 

J.  Russell. 
Palmerston. 
Melbourne. 

Whitehall,  July  28,  1843. 


THE  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY. 


The  preliminary  experiment  of  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Atmospheric  Railway  is  to  act,  was 
made  on  Saturday,  and  it  answered  in  every  respect 
the  expectations  of  the  patentees,  Messrs.  Clegg 
and  Samuda,  as  well  as  of  all  those  concerned  in 
the  introduction  of  this  most  important  national 
project  into  Ireland.  The  experiment  was  one  made 
solely  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineers,  the  works 
being  as  yet  in  a very  crude  and  imperfect  state, 
and,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather, 
there  was  scarcely  as  much  water  in  the  reservoir  as 
would  charge  the  boilers.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  accident  to  persons  who  might 
happen  to  be  on  the  line  of  rails  either  from  motives 
of  information  or  curiosity.  A cordon  of  police 
was  stationed  along  the  line,  and  large  placards 
were  posted  in  various  directions  to  warn  the  public 
of  the  consequences.  Numbers  of  persons  were 
attracted  to  the  place,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  men 
who  have  been  employed  on  the  works  was  intense, 
as  the  whole  affair  has  been  a perfect  riddle  to  them, 
solved  in  a variety  of  ways,  some  the  most  ludicrous. 
At  five  o’clock  the  scientific  gentlemen  interested 
arrived,  and  the  steam  was  soon  after  laid  on,  when 
the  leviathan  air-pump  commenced  its  labours — the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  soon  displayed  with  what 
Buccess.  In  sixty  strokes  an  altitude  of  twenty 
inches  was  obtained,  and  shortly  afterwards  it 
reached  twenty-two  inches  and  one-tenth.  This 
was  the  realization  of  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, and  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  com- 
pleteness and  power  of  the  machinery  and  its  capa- 
bility of  producing  sufficient  vacuum.  Mr.  J. 
Samuda  asserts  that  he  will,  with  the  efficient  means 
at  his  disposal,  have  twenty-seven  inches  at  any 
time,  if  required.  The  power  may  be  estimated 
thus  : — The  exhaustion  indicated  by  each  inch  of 
mercury  in  the  barometer  guage  is  capable  of  pro- 
pelling nearly  nine  tons  on  a level  road,  or  nearly 
two  and  a-half  tons  up  an  inclination  of  1 in  115 — 
that  of  the  Dalkey  line — at  a velocity  dependent  on 
the  speed  of  the  air-pump  piston  with  the  present 
apparatus  ; each  double  stroke  of  the  air-pump  is 
equivalent  to  upwards  of  two  miles  per  hour ; and 
the  Dalkey  engine  being  constructed  to  work  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-four  double  strokes  per  minute,  it 
follows  that,  if  desired,  the  trains  may  be  moved 
at  upwards  of  fifty  miles  per  hour  ! Thus  far 
having  progressed,  the  next  course  pursued  was  to 
introduce  the  piston  into  the  tube  at  the  equilibrium 
valve  near  Glasthule- bridge  ; but  while  this  was  be- 
ing done,  the  key  of  the  fly-wheel  slipped,  and  a 
delay  of  nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  it  was  ad- 
justed. It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  experi- 
ment was  but  preliminary,  and  to  this  may  be  ascribed 
this  trifling  incident,  for  accident  it  cannot  be  called. 
The  anxiety  of  the  spectators  was  now  considerably 
increased,  and  an  hour  was  spent  in  speculations  of 
all  sorts  by  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the  cause 
of  the  delay.  It  was  a time  of  anxious  hope  of 
success  on  the  part  of  the  uninformed,  confidence 
abiding  in  those  who  knew  the  utter  impossibility 
of  failure.  The  fly-wheel  movement  being  rectified, 
the  engine  was  set  going  once  more,  but  not  on  its 
condensation  principle,  for  there  was  no  cold  water 
to  condense.  It  was  at  high  pressure  and  half 
power ; the  height  of  mercury  in  the  guage  varied 
from  eleven  to  fourteen  inches.  The  signal  was 
given  by  men  stationed  with  small  flags  on  the  line, 
and  the  piston  carriage,  with  two  passenger  car- 
riages, one  second  and  one  third  class  attached, 
moved  along  per  se  amid  the  joyous  shouts  of  those 
assembled.  It  seemed  more  as  if  some  magic 
power  were  at  work — some  force  that  no  human 
energy  could  awaken  into  existence.  In  four 


minutes  they  accomplished  the  distance,  one  mile 
and  a quarter,  retarded  considerably  at  starting  by 
the  breaks  on  the  wheels,  to  keep  the  motive  power 
under  proper  control,  as  also  at  the  terminus,  not  to 
let  the  .train  overshoot  the  line  of  rails.  Mr.  J. 
Samuda  was  on  the  piston  carriage,  and  several 
gentlemen  took  seats  in  the  other  carriages,  and 
they  describe  the  motion  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
smooth  and  easy — the  curves  were  passed  without 
the  slightest  perceptible  difference  in  the  motion  of 
the  carriages  ; altogether,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  no 
longer  an  experiment,  but  tin  fait  accompli.  What 
was  deemed  to  be  a problem  by  the  uninitiated  is 
now  perfectly  solved. 

A few  data  of  the  line  of  railway  and  the  machi- 
nery may  not  be  uninteresting.  When  finished, 
there  will  be,  in  length,  9,200  feet  of  open  pipe  ; 
the  close  pipe  forming  the  connection  with  the  air 
pipe  is  upwards  of  400  yards.  The  engine  is  100 
horse-power — to  be  worked  on  the  expansive  con- 
densation principle.  The  air-pump  is  a double 
stroker ; its  diameter  sixty-seven  inches ; the 


diameter  of  the  tube  or  open  pipe  fifteen  inches. 
The  station  at  Dalkey  is  seventy-six  feet  higher 
than  that  at  Kingstown  ; the  elevation  varies — 1 in 
57  being  the  greatest,  1 in  240  being  the  least,  and 
the  main  ascent  being  1 in  115.  It  is  computed 
that  the  train  will  descend  from  Dalkey  by  its  own 
gravity,  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour.  The  sharpest  curve  is  only  547  feet 
radius. — Dublin  Pilot. 

Another  trial  has  taken  place  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  still  more  signal  success 
than  the  experiment  before  recorded.  Two  car- 
riages ascended  at  the  rate  of  twenty -five  miles  an 
hour,  in  three  minutes,  and  returned  down  the  in- 
clined plane,  by  their  own  momentum,  in  five  mi- 
nutes. A rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  may  be  easily 
obtained  with  perfect  safety,  with  the  impossibility 
almost  of  danger.  Young  as  the  railway  system  is, 
this  most  triumphant  experiment  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  working  a complete  revolution  in  locomo- 
tion.— Dublin  Evening  Post. 


DESIGNS  FOR  A COTTAGE. 


TO  the  editor. 

Sir, — I enclose  you  a design  for  a cottage  in- 
tended to  be  built  with  limestone  (the  only  material 
here)  in  random  courses,  the  chimney  stacks, 
window  and  door  jambs,  &c.  to  be  tooled  rough. 
The  roofs  of  the  bay  windows  lime-stone  built  into 
the  walls  ; the  chimney  breasts  and  flues  fire-bricks  ; 
the  flues  of  living  room  or  kitchen,  and  parlour, 
and  the  rooms  over  them,  to  be  carried  into  the 


wall  between  those  rooms,  a,  staircase,  10X10; 
b b b,  closets,  the  bottom  one  for  coats,  hats,  or  a 
water-closet;  c,  parlour,  16X14;  d,  living-room 
or  kitchen,  15X13,  without  the  bay;  e,  pantry, 
12X6  ; /,  back  kitchen,  12X9  ; g,  steps  to  cellars, 
to  be  sunk  under  the  pantry  and  back  kitchen,  and 
arched  over;  h h h,  bed  rooms.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  advisable  to  put  the  pantry  door  from  the  back 
kitchen  and  the  living  room  or  kitchen  fire-place, 
where  the  pantry  door  is  at  present  shewn  on  the 
plan.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Ruthin,  18th  August,  1843.  J.  II.  C. 


Side  Elevation. 


Entrance  Elevation. 
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Chamber  Plan. 


Ground  Plan. 


THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE. 

The  report  of  the  select  committee  has  ap- 
peared. It  is  not  by  any  means  a clever  do- 
cument, and  will  keep,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
until  a summary  of  the  evidence  shall  have 
been  laid  before  the  reader. 

The  Mining  Journal  of  Saturday  proceeds 
with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dircks,  who 

Explained  how  the  supply  of  air  required  for  the 
combustion  of  the  gases  evolved  in  the  furnace,  if 
admitted  by  a separate  orifice,  to  a certain  extent 
regulated  itself,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  supply 
of  air  to  the  centre  of  the  argand  gas-burner  regu- 
lates itself,  whether  more  or  less  gas  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  numerous  small  orifices  for  com- 
bustion. The  object  being  to  catch  the  gases  while 
at  their  high  temperature,  experience  has  shewn 
that  the  best  place  for  the  admission  of  the  air  is 
behind  the  bridge.  Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a 


great  differenae  between  the  argand  plan  and  the 
other  plans  which  have  been  recommended  ? A. 
There  is  a great  difference,  so  far  as  rela'tes  to  the 
plans  which  admit  air,  but  do  not  admit  it  in  a 
divided  form. — Q.  Admitting  the  air  in  jets  ? A. 
Yes  ; it  is  merely  the  principle  upon  which  we  burn 
gas.  When  we  burn  gas,  we  admit  it  in  jets  to  the 
air;  in  the  furnace  the  gas  is  in  a body.  We 
ought,  as  far  as  theory  goes,  to  divide  the  gas  into 
jets  in  the  furnace,  but  it  is  a chemical  fact,  that, 
although  you  reverse  the  principle,  and  bring  the 
air  into  jets,  the  action  is  the  same. — Q.  It  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  then,  whether  you  put  a jet  of 
air  upon  the  gas,  or  a jet  of  gas  upon  the  air  ? A. 
Yes  ; a jet  of  air  in  an  atmosphere  of  coal  gas  gives 
a flame  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  a jet  of 
gas  into  the  atmosphere. — Q.  Dr.  Ure  has  stated 
that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  admit  hot 
or  cold  air  ? A.  On  chemical  principles  it  makes 
no  difference.  It  is  better  to  admit  the  air  at  the 
atmospheric  temperature,  for  the  simple  reason  that 


it  then  contains  the  largest  measure  of  oxygen. 
The  coal  gas  requires  a certain  measure  of  air  ; if 
you  expand  that  measure  by  heating  it,  you  cannot 
get  the  same  quantity  in  the  same  space. — Q.  You 
are  aware  that  a jet  of  hot  air  upon  a fire  vivifies 
the  flame  ? A.  The  conditions  are  different ; you 
there  apply  the  hot  air  to  the  solid  fuel — here  we 
are  speaking  of  gaseous  combustion. — Q.  If  this 
jet  of  hot  air  has  such  an  effect  upon  the  combustion, 
why  should  it  not  upon  the  gas,  which  emanates 
from  the  combustion  ? A.  That  is  a very  important 
question,  in  reference  to  the  application  of  hot  air 
to  a furnace.  By  heating  the  air,  you  increase  its 
bulk,  and  every  cubic  foot  of  air  will  thus  have  less 
oxygen  in  it,  as  a matter  of  course — the  conse- 
quence is,  that  to  introduce  the  same  weight  of  air, 
when  in  a heated  state,  you  ought  to  apply  the  blast, 
but  if  you  admit  it  only  by  atmospheric  pressure, 
you  will  not  have  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen. 
With  respect  to  the  objections  raised  by  manufac- 
turers, the  witness  observed,  that  so  many  plans 
have  been  before  the  public  during  the  last  twenty- 
years,  that  there  is  a general  impression  that  they 
are  all  failures,  and  as  manufacturers  adopt 
plans  for  their  own  benefit,  rather  than  to  benefit 
the  neighbourhood,  they  must  have  a return. 
It  is  a prevailing  opinion,  that  there  is  no 
economy  in  the  plans  recommended,  yet  the 
combustion  of  the  coal  gas,  when  effected  by 
a judicious  admission  of  atmospheric  air,  cannot 
fail  of  being  economical.  There  are  many  modes 
of  getting  rid  of  smoke  ; a prevailing  one  is  the 
placing  the  coal  in  front ; a slow  distillation  then 
takes  place,  and  the  coal  gas  passes  over  a space  of 
red-hot  fuel  from  two  to  three  feet  long.  That 
cannot  be  economical ; it  is  based  on  a wrong 
principle.  It  is  a false  principle,  as  Dr.  Ure  says  ; 
but,  where  there  is  an  entire  combustion  of  the  gas, 
by  giving  it  air,  there  must  be  a saving.  But  air 
may  be  given  injudiciously,  in  two  large  bodies  ; 
laying  the  fuel  in  front  of  the  furnace  is  one  plan  by 
which  there  would  not  be  heavy  black  smoke,  but 
that  is  no  proof  of  economy — that  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  fallacy.  The  plan  of  introducing  steam 
into  the  furnace  the  witness  had  seen.  It  was  at 
first  supposed  that  a decomposition  of  the  steam 
took  place,  and  that  its  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
became  available.  They  may  do  so  slightly,  but, 
if  there  be  any  value  in  the  plan,  it  is,  that  it 
creates  a current  or  blast  in  the  furnace.  The  jet 
of  steam  passing  into  a furnace  forced  the  air,  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  passed  so  freely.  If 
smoke  be  once  produced  by  imperfect  combustion, 
it  will  take  • fuel  to  get  rid  of  it ; in  the  manner 
described,  by  a jet  of  steam,  it  will  never  be  attended 
with  economy.  The  prevention  of  smoke  by  com- 
plete combustion  is  attended  with  economy,  for 
then  smoke  is  never  formed.  The  reason  that  coal 
gas  has  a colour  when  first  evolved  from  coal  is 
owing  to  its  impurities ; it  has  a great  body  of 
coal-tar  mixed  with  it ; it  is,  in  fact,  though  called 
smoke,  but  impure  gas. — Q.  Such  smoke  must  be 
made  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  orifices  ? 
A.  It  is  very  easy  to  prove  that  it  is  all  coal  gas. 
It  is  as  much  coal  gas  in  the  furnace  as  if  you  took 
the  lid  from  a gas  retort  in  the  gas  works.  The 
witness  explained,  that  if  too  much  air  passes  up 
through  holes  in  the  fuel  on  the  bars  smoke  will  be 
made. — Q.  The  system  by  which  Mr.  Williams 
proposes  to  consume  the  smoke  is  not  one  which 
requires  an  addition  of  fuel,  is  it  ? A.  No. — 
Q.  Does  it  not  admit  the  air  beyond  the  bridge, 
and,  by  a certain  distribution  of  that  air  into  the 
gases,  consume  those  gases?  A.  The  general 
impression  is,  that  what  you  have  in  the  furnace  is 
smoke,  but  it  is  not  so  ; it  is  gas,  and  it  is  that  gas 
to  which  the  jets  of  air  are  given.  You  get  the 
combustion  of  the  gas,  and  of  course  you  get  a 
higher  temperature. — Q.  Then,  without  an  addition 
of  fuel,  you  get  a considerable  increase  of  heat,  and 
at  the  same  time  you  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  ? 
A.  You  get  an  increase  of  heat  and  you  get  rid  of 
the  nuisance  decidedly — that  is  the  source  of 
economy. — Q.  Therefore,  it  is  an  erroneous  im- 
pression to  say  that  you  get  a furnace  to  bum  its 
own  smoke  ; it  ought  to  be  that  you  get  a furnace 
to  prevent  the  smoke,  not  to  consume  it ; whereas, 
the  common  idea  is  that  the  smoke  is  to  be  gener- 
ated, and  by  passing  over  the  fire  is  to  be  con- 
sumed. That  is  an  improper  expression  according 
to  Dr.  Ure  and  Mr.  Williams.  Is  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  that  is  your  opinion  ? A.  Just  so  ; you 
must  consume  the  gas  in  its  nascent  state,  and  not 
let  it  get  to  a state  of  smoke. 

The  next  witness  examined  was  Dr.  Reid, 
but  as  the  abstract  of  bis  evidence  is  not  com- 
plete, we  postpone  notice  of  it  till  next  week. 


Extensive  alterations  are  being  carried  into  effect 
at  the  General  Post  Office,  Aldersgate-street,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  business  in  the 
money-order  department,  on  which  account  two 
large  rooms  are  in  course  of  erection. 
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MASONS’  MARKS. 

Thousands  of  our  readers,  and  if  all  who 
ought  to  read  our  work  read  it,  at  least  sixty 
thousand — for  there  are  upwards  of  sixty  thou- 
sand masons  in  Great  Britain — will  readily 
recognize  the  meaning  of  the  words  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  while  masons’  marks  as  a phrase, 
and  in  themselves,  will  be  to  many  a mystery 
and  hieroglyphics;  but  this  is  the  title  we 
choose  to  give  to  a brief  notice  of  a subject 
which  we  must  at  a more  leisure  period  more 
largely  enter  upon.  AVe  have  been  reading  two 
published  letters  of  Mr.  George  Godwin’s  on 
“ Certain  Marks  discoverable  on  the  Stones 
of  various  Buildings  erected  in  the  Middle 
Ages,”  which  letters  are  the  subject  of  a com- 
munication by  that  gentleman  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  through  Sir  Henry  Ellis— al'l 
honoured  names,  and  not  least  so  that  of  the 
author  of  these  letters.  Mr.  Godwin  is  yet  but 
a young  man,  but  he  has,  by  the  indefatigable 
and  earnest  exercise  of  a fitting  talent,  man- 
aged to  associate  his  name  with  some  of  the 
most  interesting  researches  and  doings  in  art 
that  have  engaged  our  attention  for  the  last 
seven  years ; and  we  sincerely  hope  that  his 
future  career  may  be  the  appropriate  continu- 
ance of  so  much  promise  at  setting  out.  In 
these  letters  he  brings  to  view  some  160  speci- 
mens of  masons’ marks,  from  various  edifices  of 
the  middle  ages,  from  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and 
Cologne  Cathedrals,  from  various  abbeys  and 
churches  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  from  Punic  inscriptions  found  upon  the 
site  of  Carthage.  We  could  say  a great  deal, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  this  interesting 
subject,  but  for  the  present  must  confine  our- 
selves to  an  extract  from  Mr.  Godwin’s  second 
letter,  headed  by  the  dedication  cross  taken 
from  his  work  as  from  Furness  Abbey. 


Dear  Sir, — In  the  month  of  December,  1841, 

I had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  Society  some 
observations  on  the  fact,  that  the  stones  both  inside 
and  outside  numerous  ancient  buildings  in  England 
and  France,  bear,  in  many  cases,  peculiar  marks  or 
symbols,  apparently  the  work  of  the  original 
builders.  Since  then  I have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  some 
other  sacred  edifices  in  that  city,  where  I found 
many  similar  marks.  Copies  of  some  of  these,  half 
real  size,  I beg  leave  to  forward  with  this  letter,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  compared  with  the  diagrams 
previously  sent. 

In  length  they  vary  from  1J  to  2 inches.  They 
are  not  so  deeply  cut  in  as  those  already  spoken  of, 
nor  are  they  formed  by  so  wide  a line,  but  never- 
theless they  are  all  remarkably  clear  and  distinct. 
More  order  is  perceptible  in  the  position  of  the 
marks  in  the  interior  of  this  cathedral  than  I have 
elsewhere  observed ; for  example,  they  appear  with 
considerable  regularity  up  the  centre  or  the  four 
chief  members  of  each  of  the  great  clusters  of 
columns  dividing  the  nave  and  aisles ; and  they 
commence  at  a certain  height  from  the  ground, 
nearly  uniformly. 

Monsieur  Didron,  of  Paris,  it  seems,  has  com- 
municated a series  of  observations  on  these  marks 
to  the  Comite  Historique  des  Arts  et  Monuments. 
He  has  found  them  at  Strasburgh,  Spire,  Worms, 
Rheims,  Basle,  and  elsewhere,  and  believes  he  can 
discover  in  them  reference  to  distinct  schools,  or 
lodges  of  masons.  The  marks  collected  by  M. 
Didron  divide  themselves,  according  to  his  opinion, 
into  two  classes,  those  of  the  overseers,  and  those 
of  the  men  who  worked  the  stones.  The  marks  of 
the  first  class  consist  generally  of  monogrammatic 
characters,  and  are  placed  separately  on  the  stones: 
those  of  the  second  class  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  symbols,  such  as  shoes,  trowels,  mallets,  &c. 
It  is  stated  that  at  Rheims,  in  one  of  the  portals, 
the  lowest  of  the  stones  forming  one  of  the  arcades, 
is  marked  with  a kind  of  monogrammatic  character, 
and  the  outline  of  the  sole  of  a shoe.  The  stone 
above  it  has  the  same  character,  and  two  soles  of 
shoes  ; the  third  the  same  character  and  three  soles 
and  so  all  round  the  arcade.  The  shoe  mark  he 
found  also  at  Strasburgh,  and  no  where  else,  and 
accounts  for  this  by  the  fact,  that  parts  of  the 


cathedral  of  Rheims  were  executed  by  masons 
fetched  from  Strasburgh. 

The  Committee  either  have  published,  or  are 
about  to  publish,  a set  of  instructions  to  their  cor- 
respondents on  this  point,  with  plates  of  the  marks 
already  collected,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain 
additional  information,  and  means  of  comparison. 

Strengthened  by  this  proceeding  on  their  part  in 
my  belief  before  expressed,  that  the  observation  and 
collation  of  these  marks  may  ultimately  aid  in 
elucidating  the  history  of  the  Free-Masons,  I feel 
encouraged  to  bring  the  subject  again  before  the 
Society,  which  otherwise  I should  not  have  done. 

The  lamented  Mr.  Rokewode,  in  a paper  on  the 
dedication  and  consecration  of  churches,  printed  in 
the  25th  volume  of  the  Archseologia,  observes  that 
“the  ancient  altar-stone,  known  by  the  crosses 
graven  in  the  centre  and  at  the  angles,  is  now  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  our  churches,  generally 
applied  to  sepulchral  purposes.  The  crosses  upon 
it  were  intended  to  mark  the  spots  anointed  with 
chrism,— and  if  I do  not  mistake,  this  was  the 
object  of  the  crosses  once  inlaid  with  metal,  cut  in 
the  external  walls  of  some  churches,  as  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salisbury,  and  the  churches  of  Edindon 
in  Wilts,  Cannington  in  Somersetshire,  and  Brent 
Pelham  in  Herts.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  on 
one  of  the  Norman  pillars  in  New  Shoreham  church, 
are  two  Jerusalem  crosses,  probably  graven  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication.” 

Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  in  a paper  which  follows  the 
last  quoted,  and  illustrates  it  from  [the  church  of 
St.  John  at  Syracuse,  refers  to  a pontifical  printed 
at  Rome  in  1595,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  the  Bishop  is  enjoined  to  mark  with  his  thumb 
dipped  in  the  chrism,  twelve  crosses  on  the  walls  of 
the  church  and  others  on  the  door,  and  altar.  It 
further  provides  that  these  crosses  are  to  be  at  the 
height  of  7 feet  5 inches  above  the  floor. 

I do  not  quote  these  observations  with  the  view 
of  shewing  an  immediate  connection  between  any 
religious  ceremonies  and  the  marks  in  question. 
They  may,  however,  be  deemed  to  bear,  although 
slightly,  upon  the  subject ; and  therefore  they  are 
introduced  ; the  more  so  too,  perhaps  because  in 
searching  for  marks  at  Furness  abbey  (where  they 
abound),  a large  cross,  14  inches  high,  and  14 
inches  wide,  was  found,  cut  on  the  external  face  of 
a stone,  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  as  repre- 
sented at  the  head  of  this  extract. 

The  marks  of  which  we  are  especially  speaking, 
it  can  perhaps  hardly  be  doubted,  were  made  chiefly 
to  distinguish  the  work  of  different  individuals.  At 
the  present  time  the  man  who  works  a stone  (being 
different  from  the  man  who  sets  it),  makes  his  mark 
on  the  bed  or  other  internal  face  of  it,  so  that  it 
may  be  identified.  The  fact,  however,  that  in  the 
ancient  buildings  it  is  only  a certain  number  of  the 
stones  which  bear  symbols, — that  the  marks  found 
in  different  countries  (although  the  variety  is  great), 
are  in  many  cases  identical,  and  in  all  have  a singu- 
lar accordance  in  character, — seems  to  shew  that 
the  men  who  employed  them  did  so  by  system,  and 
that  the  system,  if  not  the  same  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  was  closely  analogous  in  one 
country  to  that  of  the  others, 

Moreover,  many  of  the  signs  are  evidently  re- 
ligious and  symbolical,  and  agree  fully  with  our 
notions  of  the  body  of  men  known  as  the  Free 
Masons. 

With  reference  to  the  religious  character  of  as- 
sociated masons  in  very  early  times  (times  much 
earlier  than  any  of  the  works  already  mentioned 
belong  to),  I am  induced  to  allude  to  a curious  MS. 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  four  sculptors  who 
worked  “ in  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  It  is  in 
No.  91  of  the  Arundel  MSS.  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, described  as  “ Sanctorum  vitae  miracula,  et 
martyria,”  and  is  to  be  found  at  folio  218,  headed, 
“ Clatidii  Sociumq.  ejus .”  It  commences  thus  : 
“ At  the  time  Diocletian  was  Emperor,  various 
metallic  substances  were  cut  by  the  Pannonians 
from  the  mountains  in  his  presence.  It  came  to 
pass  that  when  he  had  collected  all  the  workers  in 
metal,  he  found  amongst  those  endowed  with  great 
skill  in  art  certain  men  named  Claudius,  Castor, 
Simphorianus,  and  Nicostratus,  who  were  wonder- 
ful in  the  art  of  masonry.  These  men  were  secretly 
Christians,  observing  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,  and,  whatsoever  work  in  the  art  of  sculpture 
they  performed,  they  did  it  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

Further  on,  it  proceeds  : “At  the  command  of 
Diocletian,  a porphyritic  shell  with  pomegrantes 
and  foliage,  was  perfected  by  the  hands  of  Claudius, 
Simphorianus,  Castor,  and  Nicostratus,  and  they 
were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Emperor. 
And  he  was  pleased  with  all  tilings,  and  made  them 
many  presents.  Then  said  Diocletian,  I desire  that 
some  columns  with  foliated  capitals  should  be 
carved  out  of  the  porphyritic  mountain  under  the 
direction  of  Claudius,  Simphorianus,  and  Castor. 
When  the  philosophers  heard  this  they  were  vehe- 
mently indignant  because  the  command  of  Diocle- 
tian provoked  them.  Coining,  however,  to  the 


mountain,  they  marked  out  the  portion  of  stone 
which  should  be  cut  away.  Then  the  artificers  in 
masonry  prayed,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  giving  directions  and  setting  to  work, 
they  began  to  cut  the  stone  for  the  neck  of  the 
columns,  and  they  worked  at  it  daily  for  three 
months.  When,  however,  one  wonderful  column 
had  been  produced  with  perfect  art,  the  philosophers 
said  to  Claudius  and  the  others,  Ye  who  are  en- 
riched with  gifts,  give  your  skill  to  the  shaping  of 
another  column.  Wherefore,  replied  they,  do  ye 
wish  to  learn  the  art  from  us  ? Still,  in  the  name 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  we  trust,  we 
will  shape  this  other  column  like  the  first.  And 
giving  their  labour  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
within  twenty-six  days  they  had  cut  the  other 
column.  Then  the  philosophers  indignantly  ex- 
claimed, These  mysterious  words  can  only  pertain 
to  art-magical.” 


ASSESSED  TAXES  CASES. 

Determined  by  the  Judges  on  Appeal. 

(No.  1481) — Windows — Due  Assessment  in  1834-5 
— What  is — Armorial  healings — What  are. 

A party  was  assessed  for  the  year  ending  5th  of 
April,  1855,  for  nine  windows;  he  had  opened, 
eleven  since,-  charge  increased  in  1840  for 
twenty-two  windotvs,  that  appearing  to  be  the 
then  number ; Held  legal ; as  appellant  did  not 
account  for  the  two  windows,  or  shew  that  they 
did  not  exist  in  1834-5. 

The  impression  of  a thistle  on  a common  pencil-case , 
with  the  motto  “ dinna  forget,"  are  chargeable 
as  armorial  bearings  when  used. 

At  a meeting  of  the  commissioners  acting  for  the 
borough  of  Wigan,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in 
execution  of  the  acts  granting  the  duties  of  assessed 
taxes,  held  the  15th  September,  1840,  for  hearing 
appeals  against  the  first  assessment  of  the  said  du- 
ties, for  the  year  1840,  ending  the  5th  of  April, 
1841  (48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch.  A.)  : — 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Wiganaforesaid,  draper,  appealed 
against  an  assessment  in  respect  of  the  windows  of 
his  house,  the  number  charged  being  twenty-two  ; 
and  also  against  the  charge  of  21.  8s.  for  armorial 
bearings  sch.  (K.) 

The  appellant  stated  that  he  resided,  and  was 
tenant  of  the  house  in  question  in  1834.  That  he 
then  carried  on  business  under  the  firm  or  style  of 
Edwards  and  Co.,  and  was  rated  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  under  that  title ; that  he  was  then  assessed  for 
nine  windows,  and  has  continued  to  be  60  assessed. 

That  by  error  or  mistake,  the  name  Madden  and 
Co.  was  inserted  in  the  assessment  of  1834,  instead 
of  Edwards  and  Co.  That  the  assessor  for  that 
year  made  out  a bill  in  the  name  of  Marsden  and 
Co.,  and  delivered  it  to  the  appellant,  who,  without 
observing  the  mistake  in  the  name,  paid  the  tax 
accordingly. 

That  in  pursuance  of  the  privilege  granted  by  the 
Act  of  4 and  5 Will.  4,  c.  54,  s.  7,  he  has  since 
opened  eleven  windows,  for  which  he  claims  exemp- 
tion. 

U ,The  surveyor  conceived,  that  as  the  appellant's 
name  did  not  appear  in  the  assessment  for  1834,  he 
was  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  before-men- 
tioned Act ; aud  further,  that  the  house  in  question 
was  not  duly  assessed  in  1834  ; the  number  of 
windows  therein  in  the  present  year,  1840,  being 
twenty-two,  and  the  appellant  having,  as  before 
stated,  opened  eleven  windows,  would  leave  eleven 
windows  in  1834,  whereas  the  assessment  in  that 
year  was  for  nine  windows  only. 

The  appellant  also  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  the 
charge  of  21.  8s.  made  upon  him  for  armorial  bear- 
ings, as  the  seal  upon  which  the  surveyor  grounded 
the  charge  was  not  the  arms  of  the  appellant  or  of 
any  other  person.  That  he  does  not  make  a practice  of 
using  any  device,  crest,  or  arms  whatever,  but  has 
occasionally  sealed  letters  with  a common  pencil- 
case,  upon  which  was  the  impression  of  a thistle, 
and  the  motto  “ dinna  forget.”  An  impression 
from  the  seal  accompanies  the  case.  We,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  commissioners  present,  having  some 
doubtas  to  theappellant’sliability, directed  theassess- 
ment  to  be  reduced  from  twenty-two  to  nine 
windows,  and  also  relieved  him  from  the  charge  for 
armorial  bearings  ; but  the  surveyor  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction  with  our  decision,  and  requested  a 
case,  both  as  to  windows  and  armorial  bearings,  to 
be  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges. 

Witness  our  hands  the  4th  day  of  February, 
1841.  William  Lamb. 

Benjamin  Powell. 

18 th  May,  1841. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
determinations  of  the  Commissioners  is  wrong. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wightman. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Ferintosh. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  free 
church  in  this  parish  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week, 
when  the  devotional  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Macdonald,  the  venerated  pastor. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


ENGLISH  ARCHITECTS. 


The  fac-simile  at  the  head  of  the  column 
we  have  traced,  by  permission,  from  a receipt 
for  monies  paid  at  the  exchequer  to  Henry 
Flitcroft,  a pupil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  one  of  those  useful  and  industrious  indi- 
viduals of  moderate  talent,  whom  the  great  ar- 
chitect had  the  judgment  to  select  as  assistants 
in  carrying  forward  the  numerous  works  in 
which  he  was  engaged  ; a class  neither  aiming 
or  pretending  to  rival  their  instructor  and 
patron,  yet  professionally  capable  of  important 
undertakings.  Flitcroft  was  fellow-clerk  with 
Hawksmoor,  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  al- 
though both  afterwards  held  official  situations, 
and  erected  several  churches  in  the  metropolis, 
the  sources  of  information  usually  referred  to 
are  silent  respecting  them  ; they  were  known 
only  as  performing  certain  public  duties,  and 
as  builders  of  certain  edifices  ; it  is  chiefly  in 
the  latter  capacity  that  a recollection  of  them 
is  interesting. 

Henry  Flitcroft  was  architect  of  the  church 
of  St.  Olave’s,  Southwark,  within  these  few 
days  nearly  destroyed  by  the  fire  at  Topping’s 
Wharf  ; that  edifice  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  from  an  unemployed  design  of  Sir 
C.  Wren,  but  in  the  absence  of  certainty  as  to 
the  truth  of  such  surmise,  must  be  cited  as  a 
creditable  example  of  the  talent  of  the  actual 
builder.  St.  Olave’s  was  one  of  those  plain, 
unostentatious  piles,  sufficiently  appropriate 
and  commodious  for  the  devotional  require- 
ments of  the  numerous  and  highly  respectable 
congregation  frequenting  it,  but  without  fur- 
ther pretension  to  particular  notice.  The  site 
has  been  occupied  by  successive  churches, 
dating  from  six  or  seven  centuries  back  ; the 
first  of  which,  in  conformity  to  the  immemo- 
rial custom  of  dedication,  was  named  after  St. 
Olave,  or  OlafF,  whose  martyrdom  (which  oc- 
curred probably  before  the  Conquest)  for  re- 
ligion’s sake,  by  the  hands  of  his  Danish  coun- 
trymen, had  been  commemorated  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  and  this  selection  of  a patron 
arose,  no  doubt,  from  some  spot  in  or  near  the 
parish  having  been  the  scene  of  his  suffering. 
St.  Olave’s  was  a very  interesting  locality  in 
the  olden  time  ; extending  to  the  drawbridge 
that,  in  the  reigns  of  the  Henrys  and  Edwards, 
barred  the  free  passage  of  London  Bridge, 
It  was  of  course  the  only  avenue  of  approach 
by  land  to  the  City  and  Westminster,  and  must, 
as  such,  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a hos- 
tile demonstration  as  well  as  stately  pageant. 
The  mitred  clergy  were  partial  to  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  city  defences  ; here  the  Abbot  of 
Lewes  had  a house,  upon  or  near  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  King’s  Head  Inn  ; and 
others  of  the  same  dignity  were  domiciled  in 
St.  Olave’s,  during  their  attendance  on  the 
Parliament  or  their  diocesan  of  Canterbury. 
If  our  recollection  serves  us  at  the  moment,  the 
first  bishops  of  Rochester  also  had  a palace  on 
the  Surrey  side,  and  one  of  the  Edwards  a 
noble  house  at  his  manor  of  Ivennington. 

Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  originality 
on  Flitcroft’s  part  with  respect  to  the  design 
for  St.  Olave’s,  he  has  indisputable  claim  to 
the  plan  and  building  throughout  of  the  church 
°f  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields.  This  edifice  is  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  our  readers,  and  is  a fair 
example  of  Wren’s  school  in  second-rate 


churches  ; the  architect  began  it  the  year  fol- 
lowingthe  completion  of  St.  Olave’s,  viz.  1730, 
and  finished  it  within  five  years,  at  a total  cost 
of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Interiorly,  St.  Giles’s 
presents  an  agreeable  variety  of  the  style  which 
prevails  in  the  new  growth  of  churches  conse- 
quent upon  the  great  fire  of  London  ; in  this 
instance  the  Ionic  order  is  adopted,  and  the 
enriched  ceiling,  wrought  in  square  panels, 
enclosing  circles  with  centre  ornaments,  has 
considerable  merit.  We  take  the  opportunity 
of  offering  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  a ge- 
nuine piece  of  criticism  which  followed  close 
upon  the  completion  of  St.  Giles’s,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Critical  Review  of  1735.  We 
find  little  to  carp  at  in  the  general  opinion  of 
the  writer,  except  the  flippant  manner  in  which 
innovation  upon  the  position  of  churches  to- 
wards the  cardinal  points,  sanctioned  by  uni- 
versal accord  and  practice,  is  advocated  ; what- 
ever of  ancient  custom  in  matters  of  religious 
feeling  can  be  preserved  without  exciting  dis- 
sent is  valuable,  and  this  nearly  solitary  fea- 
ture of  unity  we  would  not  see  disturbed.  The 
gentility  of  a steeple  is,  so  far  as  our  limited 
experience  extends,  a quality  hitherto  unde- 
fined. “ The  new  church  of  St.  Giles’s  is  one 
of  the  most  simple  and  elegant  of  the  modern 
structures  ; it  is  raised  at  very  little  expense, 
has  few  ornaments,  and  little  beside  the  pro- 
priety of  its  parts  and  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  to  excite  attention  and  challenge  ap- 
plause ; yet  still  it  pleases,  and  justly  too  ; the 
east  end  is  both  plain  and  majestic,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  west  to  object  to  but  the 
smallness  of  the  doors  and  the  poverty  of  ap- 
poarance  that  must  necesssarily  follow;  the 
steeple  is  light,  airy,  and  genteel,  and  argues  a 
good  deal  of  genius  in  the  architect,  and  looks 
very  well  in  comparison  with  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  when  it  is  considered  as  a build- 
ing by  itself  in  a distant  prospect.  Yet  after 
all  I have  confessed  in  favour  of  this  edifice,  I 
cannot  help  again  arraigning  the  superstition 
of  situating  churches  due  east  and  west,  for  in 
compliance  to  this  folly,  the  building  before  us 
has  lost  a great  advantage  it  might  otherwise 
have  enjoyed ; I mean  making  the  east  end 
the  front,  and  placing  it  in  such  a manner  as 
to  have  ended  the  vista  called  broad  St.  Giles’s; 
whereas  now  it  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  with 
ease  to  the  eye,  or  so  as  justly  to  compre- 
hend the  symmetry  and  connection  of  the 
whole.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  five  structures 
named  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  la- 
bours of  Flitcroft  were  limited  to  execution 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  supervision.  He  was 
many  years  contemporary  with  N.  Hawksmoor 
and  William  Kent,  in  the  service  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  as  clerk  of  the  works  for  St.  James’s, 
Whitehall,  and  Westminster,  at  a salary  of 
.£90  per  ann. ; Kent  (the  architectural  deco- 
rator, landscape  gardener,  &c.,  so  highly  pa- 
tronized by  the  Earl  of  Burlington),  being 
master  mason  under  the  same  board,  at  £200 
per  ann.;  and  Hawksmoor  secretary  at  £100 
per  ann.  Of  the  latter  we  gave  a sketch  in  a 
former  number.  The  works  of  William  Kent, 
whose  style  prevailed  to  some  extent,  and  of 
which  examples  are  still  fresh,  will  form  the 
subject  of  a future  notice. 


mises  was  laid  down  by  Mr.  Perkins.  Messrs. 
Burbidge  and  Healey,  of  Fleet-street,  who,  I believe, 
are  licensed  by  Mr.  Perkins  for  that  purpose,  are 
the  gentlemen  who  constructed  the  apparatus. 

I remain,  yours,  &c., 

J.  P.  Marsh. 

8,  New  Burlington -street, 

August  29,  1843. 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 

This  subject,  if  not  becoming  too  hot  for  us, 
and  threatening  a breeze  from  which  we  must 
somewhat  shroud  ourselves  or  escape,  bids  fair 
to  absorb  too  much  of  our  tenement  for  expe- 
riment. The  Builder  can  afford,  and  it  is 
its  province  to  assign,  a liberal  portion  of  its 
countenance  to  that  important  section  of  the 
fraternity  who  take  charge  of  the  important 
subject  in  question,  but  our  other  brethren 
must  not  be  stoved  out,  or  steamed  and  par- 
boiled altogether  against  their  will.  In  addition 
to  Dr.  Ramadge’s  letter,  which  is  important  in 
a twofold  sense,  and  goes  to  prove  that  which 
we  have  asserted  as  to  the  superior  part  which 
The  Builder  has  to  take  in  the  question  of 
publio  health,  we  have  Mr.  Bernhardt 
and  T.  H.  C.  again,  and,  for  the  first  time,  we 
have  Mr.  Perkins  in  the  field  of  controversy. 
Mr.  Perkins’  letter  is,  however,  highly  entitled 
to  admission,  and  it  shall  have  it;  but  we  must 
defer  it  for  a week.  Meanwhile  it  behoves 
us  to  hasten  to  correct,  from  its  statement, 
another  error  which  Mr.  Spencer  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  of  the  same  class  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Bernhardt,  and  which  he  should  be 
somewhat  more  cautious  to  avoid.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  first  commu- 
nication, he  stated  Mr.  Bernhardt’s  system  to 
have  been  in  use  at  the  Custom  House,  and 
arguing  upon  this  assumption  as  a fact,  drew, 
and  probably  led  others  to  draw,  most  unjust  or 
at  any  rate  incorrect  inferences  in  regard  of 
Mr.  Bernhardt’s  system,  for  it  turned  out  on 
explanation  thatthis  gentleman  hadhadnothiug 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Custom  House  appa- 
ratus, and  that  it  was  totally  contrary  to  his 
plan  or  principles.  So  now  it  also  appears  that 
Mr.  Perkins,  so  far  from  having  had  the  11  per- 
sonal direction"  of  the  fitting  and  application 
of  the  apparatus  at  Mr.  Bentley’s  establish- 
ment, as  alleged  by  Mr.  Spencer,  did  not  even 
know  of  its  existence  till  he  read  Mr.  Spencer’s 
letter  in  Thb  Builder.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Spencer  did,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bernhardt, 
make  the  apology,  as  he  will  no  doubt  do  in 
this  on  being  corrected  ; but  it  is  rather  hard 
upon  any  man  to  have  currency  given  to  pre- 
judicial reports  affecting  his  professional  ex- 
istence even  for  a week,  when  proper  care 
would  have  sufficed  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
mistakes. 


POMPEIAN  AND  HERCULEAN  PAPER- 
HANGINGS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — In  No.  28,  Peregrine  informs  us  that  he 
has  had  no  reason  to  alter  his  opinion,  and  I am 
not  at  all  surprised  at  this,  for  if  he  were,  he  would 
spoil  it ; and  it  is  not  yet  a month  old. 

I stated  certain  facts  which  I know  cannot  be 
refuted,  and  as  to  our  opinions,  nobody  cares  about 
either,  unless  it  be  substantiated,  though  B.  A.  A.  D. 
might  be  attached  to  each. 

Let  his  observation  about  the  ‘ 1 flack-line  ’ ’ pass 
with  this  notice  : I shall  do  as  I promised,  unless 
some  other  person  do  it  in  the  meantime  ; then,  as 
the  benefit  would  be  the  same,  come  from  whom  it 
may,  that  person  may  take  the  whole  credit  to  him- 
self, and  as  I am  never  disposed  to  quarrel  with  a 
man  because  he  happen  to  be  first  in  the  doing  of 
good,  I shall  be  perfectly  well  satisfied. 

Now,  if  a man  take  delight  in  the  innocent  and 
soul-invigurating  pleasure  of  cultivating  the  flower- 
garden,  does  he  not  twist  up  the  nasty,  noxious, 
illshapen,  and  devil -created  weeds  (for  mind,  they 
were  called  into  existence  by  the  curse),  and  then  he 
leaves  them  to  perish,  or  destroys  them  with  fire. 
When  they  are  in  blossom,  they  are  most  disgusting, 
for  their  smell  is  then  most  offensive,  and  even 
poisonous,  and  their  bloom,  as  it  is  called,  is  a sort 
of  burlesque,  and  their  colours  being  what  might 
very  properly  be  termed  the  neuter  gender.  As 
food,  even  the  beast  of  the  field  avoids  them,  and 
that  most  cautiously ; and  the  work  of  extermina- 
tion is  continually  going  on  against  them,  and  one 
might  almost  believe  that,  as  regards  them,  instinct 
is  transferred  to  humanity,  for  they  are  uprooted 
by  man,  woman,  and  child. 

Now,  is  all  this  done  in  depreciation  of  the 
pretty  flowers  ? Oh  no,  it  is  that  the  violet, 
jessamine,  the  honeysuckle,  and  the  others,  may 
flourish  in  sweetness  and  beauty. 

I am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

John  Barr. 

The  Government  has  insisted  upon  the  tunnels 
between  Paris  and  Rouen  being  lighted,  and  given 
an  order  that  all  railroad  companies  shall  light  their 
tunnels. 
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Uitcraturc. 

Villa  Rustica.  By  Charles  Parker,  F.S.A. 
Sprigg,  Library  of  Arts,  Great  Russell- 
street. 

This,  the  third  division  of  Mr.  Parker's 
work,  is  devoted  to  an  exemplification  of  build- 
ings intended  for  educational  purposes,  de- 
signed after  the  Italian  manner;  and  has  more 
than  common  claim  to  notice.  A style  which 
in  so  many  hands  has  degenerated  into  the 
fanciful  frippery,  largely  patronized  in  modern 
■villa  building,  had  need  of  rescue,  and  a better 
adaptation  to  the  climate  and  landscape  of 
England.  The  designs  for  schools  given  are  as 
various  in  point  of  affording  accommodation 
for  numbers,  as  in  degree  and  application  of 
ornament;  but  there  is,  to  our  mind,  a better 
feature  of  the  work,  namely  the  useful  hints  it 
affords  for  a more  satisfactory  carrying  out  of 
the  Italian  manner;  in  this  respect  even  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  routine  of  ordi- 
nary study,  will  find  the  “ Villa  Rustica  ” a 
valuable  remembrancer. 


Farmeries. 

A work  on  this  subject,  with  plans,  is  in 
progress  for  publication  by  Mr.  Bateman,  archi- 
tect, of  Leamington  and  Birmingham.  From 
this  gentleman’s  experience,  and  the  circle  of 
his  employment,  we  may  anticipate  a useful 
work  on  a subject  that  most  unaccountably  has 
obtained  a small  share  of  the  architect’s  atten- 
tion, and  none  can  much  exceed  it  in  import- 
ance. 


PRESERVATION  OF  BUILDINGS  FROM 
LIGHTNING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — The  subject  of  the  preservation  of  build- 
ings from  lightning  is  so  very  important,  that  I 
trust  you  will  excuse  my  troubling  you  with  a few 
observations  upon  it,  in  which,  though  there  may 
he  nothing  new,  yet  being  derived  from  actual  ex- 
perience, they  may  not  be  the  less  valuable  to  those 
who  wish  to  know  how  an  efficient  conductor 
may  be  executed.  Nearly  three  years  ago  I was 
requested  to  inform  myself  as  to  the  best  means  of 
protecting  the  spire  of  a church,  then  in  progress  of 
erection  under  my  immediate  superintendence.  The 
evidence  given  -before  a committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  upon  Mr.  Snow  Harris’s  conductors  for 
ships,  was  put  into  my  hands,  and  my  task  then  be- 
came very  simple.  I shall  not  give  any  lengthened 
extracts  from  the  report  of  the  committee,  my  ob- 
ject being  only  to  tell  you  what  was  done  in  the 
case  alluded  to.  I should  recommend  any  one 
wishing  for  information,  to  get  the  report  itself,  from 
which  they  cannot  fail  to  learn  much  that  it  is  use- 
ful to  know. 

I found  it  there  stated,  as  part  of  the  evidence  of 
Professor  Faraday  and  others,  1st.  That  the  con- 
ducting power  of  metallic  plates  would  be  but  little 
diminished  by  their  continuous  solidity  being  inter- 
rupted, so  long  as  the  portions  of  the  conductor 
remained  in  contact ; but  even  supposing  a slight 
opening  in  the  rod  of  half  an  inch  or  an  inch,  no 
injury  would  be  caused  by  the  electricity  leaping 
from  one  point  to  the  other. 

2nd.  That  when  electricity  finds  a metallic  road 
sufficient  to  conduct  it  completely,  it  never  flies  to 
surrounding  bodies  inferior  in  conducting  power. 

3rd.  The  power  of  a metal  rod  for  the  safe  trans- 
mission of  electricity  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
area  of  section. 

4th.  A copper  rod  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
has  never  been  known  to  be  fused  or  heated  red-hot 
by  an  atmospheric  discharge  of  electricity,  and  thus 
a standard  of  sufficiency  is  afforded.  Upon  these 
data  I proceeded,  and  to  H inch  copper  spindle 
passing  through  the  solid  stone  about  10  feet,  and 
terminating  in  a foliated  finial  above  a vane,  I at- 
tached a continued  series  of  a inch  copper  rods, 
linked  together,  hanging  loosely  in  the  spire,  passing 
through  the  luffers  of  the  belfry  windows  to 
the  outside,  and  thence  enclosed  in  a chase 
in  the  tower  wall  down  to  the  ground ; hence 
I continued  the  chain  in  a small  drain,  and 
made  it  terminate  in  a cesspool,  sunk  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  the  churchyard.  Nothing 
could  be  more  simple  or  easy  of  execution,  or,  at 
the  6ame  time,  more  effectual,  of  which  I had  satis- 
factory proof  shortly  after  its  completion.  The 
heavy  storm  which  on  Sunday  morning,  January  3, 
1841,  injured  the  tower  of  Streatham  church,  is 
believed  to  have  passed  immediately  over  the  spire 
in  question.  Within  a furlong,  a large  tree  was 
rent,  and  the  masons’  tools,  in  a shed  not  two  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  tower,  were  found  scattered 
afterwards  in  all  directions.  A portion  also  of  the 
wall  of  the  adjoining  blacksmith’s  shop  was]  dis- 
turbed. I need  hardly  say  that,  on  being  waked 


by  the  thunder,  which  was  terrific,  my  first 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  conductor,  and  how  I re- 
joiced in  finding  it  had  been  proved  and  stood  the 
test. 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  the  expense  being  so 
trifling,  every  spire  in  the  kingdom  is  not  furnished 
with  such  a chain.  Surely  the  necessity  of  such  a 
protection  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  all  churchwardens  or  persons  in  charge 
of  sacred  edifices,  who,  if  not  willing,  should  be 
obliged  to  do  their  duty,  and  then  we  should  bear 
no  more  of  beautiful  spires  destroyed  or  irrepa- 
rably injured. 

Ten  or  a dozen  years  ago,  one  of  the  finest 
spires  in  the  kingdom  (that  of  Rotherham  Church) 
was  struck,  and  much  of  it  destroyed.  I believe  it 
has  in  some  way  been  restored,  but  I very  much  ques- 
tion if  in  its  original  beauty,  and  I think  it  still  more 
problematical  whether  a lightning  conductor  has 
been  added.  Any  one  who  has  observed  attentively 
the  spires  in  most  parts  of  this  country,  cannot  fail 
to  have  noticed  in  how  many  cases  they  have  been 
topped  and  retopped ; doubtless,  in  most  cases, 
rendered  necessary  by  similar  visitations,  which 
never  would  have  happened  had  an  efficient  con- 
ductor been  provided ; but  the  recent  case  of  St. 
Martin’s  Church  ought  to  open  the  eyes  and  stir 
the  active  powers  of  all  in  charge  of  6uch  buildings 
who  are  not  wilfully  blind  or  negligent.  A timely 
expenditure  of  about  30/.,  or  perhaps  less,  would, 
in  that  instance,  have  saved  the  outlay  of,  I believe, 
1,000/. 

In  a church  now  in  progress  from  my  designs, 
having  a timber-framed  spire,  I propose  to  adopt  a 
similar  safeguard,  and  have  made  provision  for  hang- 
ing it  in  the  same  manner  to  the  vane  spindle.  I 
use  the  copper  rods,  because  the  trouble  of  connect- 
ing them  is  so  slight,  and  they  may  be  more  rea- 
dily twisted  about  than  would  a continuous  bar. 

I fear  I have  trespassed  too  long  upon  your  pa- 
tience, especially  after  the  letters  that  have  been  al- 
ready published  in  your  useful  paper  ; but  as  mine 
states  what  has  been  done,  and  proved  sufficient, 
perhaps  it  may  also  be  useful,  and  that  being  your 
aim  and  end  as  well  as  my  own,  I have  the  less 
scruple  in  making  what  might  otherwise  appear  a 
very  unnecessary  intrusion  upon  your  time  and 
space.  I am  Sir, 

your  obedient  servant  and  well-wisher, 
London,  Aug.  23,  1843.  C. 


THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  LEAMINGTON 
PRIORY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — As  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  the 
person  who  employed  both  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Mitchell,  permit  me  to  state  what  I consider  each 
of  these  architects  have  a right  to  claim  as  their  due 
in  the  design  for  the  re-edification  of  the  parish 
church. 

1st.  On  my  going  to  Mr.  Jackson,  I found  him 
preparing  a design  for  the  remodelling  of  the  parish 
church,  under  the  impression,  I believe,  that  this 
matter  would  be  put  up  to  competition,  and  the 
architect  whose  designs  would  be  most  approved  of 
should  be  employed  to  carry  them  into  effect.  I 
told  him  that  as  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  whole 
matter  rested  upon  me,  I would  not  consent  to  ad- 
vertise for  tenders,  as  I was  aware  old-established 
architects  disliked  such  a mode  of  procuring  busi- 
ness. I informed  him,  however,  it  was  only  a 
waste  of  time  and  perfectly  useless  for  him  to 
finish  the  design  he  shewed  me,  as  it  had  neither 
clerestory  nor  centre  tower,  and  its  elevation  was 
at  most  but  about  forty  feet.  I stated  that  under 
any  circumstances  no  such  design  would  be  ap- 
proved of  by  me,  and  being  willing  to  do  him  a 
service,  I took  the  opportunity  of  informing  him 
what  my  views  really  were,  namely,  to  have,  in  fact, 
a new,  and  I trusted,  splendid  church ; with  its 
lantern  tower,  spire,  chancel,  transepts,  and  cleres- 
tory. These  ideas  I requested  Mr.  Jackson  to  lose 
no  time  in  putting  upon  paper,  a brother  clergyman 
assisting  us  as  to  the  ground-plan,  &c.  This  Mr. 
Jackson  lost  no  time  in  doing,  and  he  sent  rough 
sketches  to  a friend  of  his  own  at  York,  to  make  a 
drawing  in  water  colours  from  the  same.  This 
drawing,  shewing  the  design  of  the  whole,  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  done,  and  Mr.  Jackson  certainly 
deserves  credit,  so  far  as  the  procuring  of  this 
drawing. 

2nd.  As  Mr.  Jackson  has  become  a complainant 
in  public,  I shall  now  state  where  Mr.  Jackson  did 
not  satisfy  his  employer.  It  was  one  thing  to  pro- 
cure a handsome  perspective  drawing,  and  another 
to  make  good  working  plans,  of  noble  and  correct 
proportions,  from  the  same.  This  was  the  turning- 
point  of  the  whole,  and  eminently  required  a prac- 
tical man  to  do  this  welh  I found,  however,  merely 
to  mention  a single  point,  that  Mr.  Jackson’s  work- 
ing drawings  shewed  columns  only  twelve  feet  high 
but  five  thick  in  diameter.  Now,  such  a mass  of 
heavy  masonry  as  this,  and  such  heavy  proportions 
as  it  involved,  filled  me  with  alarm  as  to  the  result, 


and  after  due  deliberation,  and  considering  how 
entirely  Mr.  Jackson  was  going  against  his  em- 
ployer’s views,  nothing  seemed  to  me  (even  if  hi3 
demeanour  and  temper  had  been  what  they  ought  to 
have  been)  but  to  go  elsewhere,  as  I could  not  take 
upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  cutting  his 
columns  in  two,  while  I added  several  feet  to  their 
altitude. 

3rd.  I then  turned  to  my  present  architect, 
having  told  him  I was  quite  decided  and  had  finally 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  employ  Mr.  Jackson 
further,  as  I could  not  get  from  him  what  I wanted. 
I instructed  him  that  I required  Mr.  Jackson’s 
columns  to  be  elevated,  and  only  half  their  diameter 
retained,  and  to  give  me  bold  buttresses,  lofty  ele- 
vations, large  and  noble  windows,  also  selecting,  not 
the  debased  style  of  perpendicular,  but  its  present 
period.  Mr.  Mitchell  certainly  undertook  to  say 
that  he  would  give  me  what  I wanted.  I have  given 
him  a trial,  and  he  is  in  all  points  satisfying  me.  In 
nothing  is  he  following  Mr.  Jackson's  plans.  In 
fact  they  could  not,  in  his  estimation,  be  worked 
out  at  all  without  considerable  alterations  and 
amendments,  and  as  I am  sure  you  would  be  ready 
to  secure  for  Mr.  Jackson  whatever  credit  can  be 
given  him,  still  I feel  certain  that  you  would  be 
glad  to  do  ample  justice  to  modest  aud  silent  merit, 
and  I now  invite  you  or  any  gentleman  whose  judg- 
ment you  can  depend  upon,  to  call  at  my  house, 
when  you  can  see  the  drawings  I have  rejected,  and 
I doubt  not  you  will  at  once  perceive  that  in  nothing 
are  we  following  out  the  plans  of  Mr.  Jackson. 
In  truth,  I would  much  rather  have  left  the  old 
church  as  it  was  than  sanction  such  specimens  of 
proportions  as  those  which  Mr.  Jackson  claims  the 
merit  of  having  executed,  while  the  averment,  that 
I am  now  carrying  them  out  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  another  architect,  is  altogether  contrary  to 
fact. 

4th.  And  now  with  reference  to  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society.  In  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Jackson  is  bringing  myself  and  them 
before  the  public  aud  in  print,  I shall  feel  it  my 
duty  not  only  to  myself  but  to  that  society,  to  let 
them  see  the  real  drawings  which  Mr.  Jackson  can 
alone  claim  as  his  designs.  IfMr.  Jackson  wanted 
the  true  opinion  of  the  Camden,  his  course  should 
have  been  not  simply  to  forward  them  the  noble 
idea  of  a cruciform  church,  which,  with  its  lantern 
tower,  and  lofty  spire  and  pierced  clerestory,  is  older 
than  the  days  of  Poone  or  Wykeham,  Waynflete  or 
Islip.  An  abbey-llke  church  they  must  praise,  aye 
and  feel  it  their  duty  to  encourage.  The  design, 
however,  of  such  a church  being  erected  in  Lea- 
mington originated  with  Mr.  Jackson's  employer, 
and  as  for  a mere  perspective  sketch  the  Camden 
Society  will  doubtless  be  able  to  tell  your  com- 
plainant that  the  Vicar  of  Leamington  need  not  go 
beyond  the  handy-work  of  some  of  the  young  ladies 
of  his  parish,  who  could  easily  have  given  a pretty 
water-colour  drawing  finished  to  a scale,  on  that 
scale  being  given  to  them.  Where  an  architect  was 
wanted,  and  where  he  could  exhibit  merit,  would  be 
in  furnishing  proper  drawings  from  the  perspective 
one,  which  would  shew  suitable  proportions  for 
columns,  buttresses,  windows,  aisles,  doorway,  Sec. 
Now,  it  was  precisely  here  that  Mr.  Jackson  failed 
me.  I would  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  ideas  of 
proportions,  or  his  selection  of  styles  ; and  I can 
assure  that  architect,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Camden  Society,  when  they  find  in  what  way  he 
has  procured  their  opinion,  and  how  he  has  been 
using  it  against  his  employer,  will  feel  it  their  duty 
to  be  careful  how  they  in  future  receive  his  commu- 
nications, while  his  entire  conduct  throughout  is 
more  aud  more  convincing  me  I exercised  a wise 
discretion  in  placing  myself  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Mitchell,  who,  I doubt  not,  were  I to  leave  him 
to-morrow,  knows  too  well  what  is  due  both  to 
himself  and  his  profession,  needlessly  to  rush  into 
print  with  insinuations  against  the  clergyman  of  a 
parish  who  had  given  him  for  some  months  a willing 
employment  in  carrying  out  and  restoring  amongst 
us  the  old  and  elegant  design  of  a cruciform  church 
with  all  its  suitable  beauties  and  exquisite  propor- 
tions. And  I now  can  only  assure  you  that  “ the 
pillars  elaborately  clustered,"  “ the  windows  liber- 
ally moulded  and  enriched  with  tracery,”  which 
you  were  so  good  as  favourably  to  notice,  are  en- 
tirely and  altogether  planned  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 
in  no  sense  whatever  can  they  be  considered  Mr. 
Jackson’s.  For  I again  repeat,  that  so  far  from  my 
consenting  to  adopt  Mr.  Jackson’s  short  and  thick, 
and  heavy  columns,  the  attempt  to  force  them  upon 
me  by  defending  their  necessity,  was  the  original 
cause  of  my  ceasing  to  employ  that  gentleman  as 
my  architect.  I feel  it  only  due  to  Mr.  Mitchell  to 
make  this  statement,  and  requesting  its  insertion 
in  your  very  interesting  publication,  to  which  I 
shall  be  thankful  if  you  add  my  name  as  one  of  ita 
subscribers,  for  the  more  it  is  known  amongst  the 
clergy,  the  more  good  will  it  do. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

The  Vicar  of  Leamington  Priort, 

The  Priory,  Leamington,  August  28,  1843. 
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WARMING  AND  VENTILATING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir,— A copy  of  the  last  number  of  your  excellent 
paper  having  been  forwarded  me,  in  which  my  name 
has  been  introduced  by  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Spencer,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  warming 
and  ventilation,  I feel  it  due  both  to  the  public  and 
myself  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  statement  made 
by  that  gentleman  relative  to  the  bad  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  extremely  improper  means  adopted  in 
the  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Artillery- 
street,  Bishopsgate-street,  for  heating  the  wards. 
The  picture  he  draws  is  certainly  not  exaggerated. 
The  total  want  of  sewerage  and  ventillation  on  the 
premises  of  the  institution,  the  highly  improper 
practice  [of  crowding  several  patients  into  rooms, 
the  largest  of  which,  for  seven  patients,  is  not  more 
than  28  feet  by  14  feet,  and  8 feet  high ; the  seclu- 
sion of  air  by  stopping  up  the  chimneys  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  the  atmosphere  by  means  of 
German  stoves  of  thin  sheet  iron,  which  are  very 
often  at  a red  heat,  and  emit  an  arid  carbonaceous 
odour  ; the  combination  of  the  various  smells 
emanating  from  the  patient’s  skin,  expectorations, 
dejections,  food,  bed-clothes,  &c.,  the  whole  aggra- 
vated by  the  foul  air  conducted  from  the  privies  and 
cesspool  below,  through  the  funnel-shaped  space 
extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  house  to  the 
roof,  without  any  exit  to  the  open  air,  present  a 
group  of  circumstances  which  must  have  astonished 
your  readers,  many  of  whom  will  doubtless  regard 
it  as  scarcely  possible  that  an  institution  professing 
to  receive  consumptive  and  asthmatic  patients,  and 
to  imitate  the  climate  of  Madeira ! in  the  heart 
of  London  ! and  middle  of  this  enlightened  cen- 
tury ! should  exhibit  such  gross  neglect  or  mis- 
management, or  something  worse. 

In  justice  to  my  own  character,  you  will  permit 
me  to  explain  through  the  medium  of  your  columns 
that  I have  from  time  to  time  urged  the  individuals 
•who  have  taken  on  themselves  the  management  of 
the  institution,  to  provide  suitable  accommodation 
for  the  patients.  So  far  from  succeeding  with  them, 
I have  been  personally  insulted  for  interfering,  as 
they  conceived,  with  matters  that  did  not  fall  pro- 
perly within  my  sphere.  Under  a sense  of  public 
duty  I at  length  represented  the  state  of  the  In- 
firmary to  Sir  James  Graham  and  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners.  By  the  latter  the  case  was  referred 
to  the  Guardians  of  the  East  London  Union,  who 
sent  a person  to  inquire  into  the  correctness  of  my 
representations.  That  person,  on  their  behalf,  re- 
gretted that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  interfere, 
but  expressed  his  abhorrence  and  disgust  at  the 
filthy  and  every  way  unsuited  state  of  the  premises. 
Several  highly  respectable  gentlemen,  medical  and 
others,  who  have  occasionally  called  on  me  at  the 
Infirmary,  have  expressed  themselves  in  similar 
terms  of  mixed  surprise  and  condemnation.  That 
which  renders  the  entire  matter  more  reprehensible, 
is  the  flattering  account  lately  presented  to  the 
public  in  what  is  styled  the  29th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Infirmary,*  a short  extract  from  which  I here 
beg  to  trouble  you  with.  Speaking  of  the  utility  of 
a warm  and  equable  temperature,  in  cases  of  pul- 
monary disease,  the  Report  goes  on  to  say  that  “ it 
may  be  provided  in  this  country ; though  the  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  the  purpose  may  not  per- 
haps be  equal  in  efficiency  with  the  more  natural 
remedy  of  removal  to  a southern  latitude.  Thus 
the  idea  suggested  itself  that  an  institution,  in  which 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  duly  regulated  night 
and  day,  and  having  proper  aid  and  superintendence, 
might  be  the  means  of  mitigating  pain  and  restoring 
the  inestimable  blessing  of  health  to  many  of  our 
suffering  poor,  and  experience  has  proved  it  to  be 
so.  The  trial  was  made  by  the  establishment  of 
this  Infirmary  in  1814,  and  has  succeeded  beyond 
expectation.  These  cheering  results,  whilst  they 
hold  out  the  strongest  inducements  to  the  suppor- 
ters of  so  valuable  an  institution  not  to  relax  their 
exertions  in  its  behalf,  give  it  a powerful  claim  to 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  public  at  large, 
Sec.  &c.” 

Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that  drawn  by  your 
correspondent.  I have  no  words  strong  enough  to 
express  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  painful  contrast 
between  the  simple  unvarnished  facts,  and  the  above 
delusive  representation. 

I am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  H.  Ramadge,  M.D. 
24,  Ely-place,  Aug.  29,  1843. 


Artificial  Glazixg. — As  a covering  for  flow- 
ers, &c.,  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  varnish  or 
solution  of  caoutchouc,  spread  with  a clean  brush 
upon  fine  holland — not  calico.  When  the  linen  is 
properly  strained  upon  frames  it  is  as  tight  as  a 
drum-head,  and  is  no  contemptible  substitute  for 
glass  ; — indeed,  its  chastened  light  renders  its  some- 
times preferable. 

* This  Institution  has  existed  for  29  years,  but  there  has 
been  no  Committee  meetings  for  several  years,  nor  Annual 
Reports,  though  this  is  styled  the  29th  Report. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — Having  observed  in  No.  27,  an  article 
upon  varnishes  as  applied  to  wood,  metal,  &c.,  and 
possessing  some  architectural  drawings  which  1 
should  like  to  varnish  (but  not  knowing  how),  per- 
haps some  of  your  correspondents  could  enlighten 
me  as  to  the  mode  of  sizing  the  drawing  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  varnish,  and  also  as  to  the  best  de- 
scription of  varnish  to  be  used,  as  both  should  be 
perfectly  colourless,  the  great  fault  in  varnishing 
architectural  drawings  being  their  liability  to  turn 
yellow. 

I remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

D.  V.  S. 

Wednesday,  August  30,  1843. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  copy  of  a letter 
from  Melbourne,  New  South  Wales,  addressed  to  a 
gentleman  in  Manchester,  dated  in  December  last, 
from  Mr.  Charles  Laing,  architect,  who  lately  emi- 
grated to  that  colony  from  Manchester.  The  docu- 
ment is  full  of  interest,  and  for  the  gratification  of 
our  readers  we  publish  the  following  portion  of 

it : — 

“ For  your  information  or  any  other  person,  I 
will  give  you  a short  description  of  the  locality  of 
this  place.  What  is  meant  by  Port  Phillip,  is  an 
immense  district  of  country  forming  the  southern 
part  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  west  by 
South  Australia,  on  the  north  by  _ the  Sydney  dis- 
trict, and  on  the  south  by  Bass's  Straits,  which 
divides  this  country  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 
The  distance  from  this  country  to  Sydney  is  about 
600  miles.  New  Zealand  is  about  2,000  miles  fur- 
ther to  the  eastward,  and  lies  in  175  deg.  east  lon- 
gitude. Port  Phillip  is  approached  from  Bass’s 
Straits  into  Hobson’s  Bay  by  a narrow  inlet  not 
more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  wide,  but  at  once 
expanding  into  a most  magnificent  bay  about  50 
miles  long,  in  some  places  20  and  30  miles  wide, 
possessing  deep  water  and  safe  anchorage.  A pilot- 
station  and  lighthouse  is  erected  at  the  heads  or 
entrances  of  the  bay,  from  whence  you  proceed  due 
north  40  or  50  miles  to  William’s  Town,  where  a 
lighthouse  is  erected,  and  the  Harbour-Master  s 
Office,  Water  Police,  and  other  Government  Offices 
are  placed  here.  After  rounding  a point  of  land, 
the  ship  anchors,  and  you  are  in  Australia  Felix  or 
Port  Phillip.  The  anchorage  ground  is  due  north, 
three  miles  from  Melbourne.  From  the  bay  you 
are  conveyed  by  a very  pretty  steam-boat  called  the 
Vesta,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Manton  and  Co.,  of 
this  place,  and  imported  by  them  from  London, 
and  built  by  Wm.  Fairbairn  and  Co.,  of  Blackwall. 
The  bay  is  joined  by  the  river  Yarra-Yarra,  a 
splendid  river,  not  so  wide  as  the  Irwell,  but  much 
deeper,  and  deep  up  to  the  banks  like  a canal. 
Small  crafts,  such  as  brigs,  schooners,  &c.,  of  two 
hundred  tons,  come  up  the  river,  up  the  Yarra- 
Yarra,  to  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Port  Phillip. 

I was  very  much  struck,  and  most  agreeably  dis- 
appointed, with  the  appearance  of  Melbourne. 
Instead  of  finding  a quantity  of  mud  and  wood  huts 
on  landing,  a goodly  town  presented  itself  to  my 
view— well  laid  out.  The  streets  are  spacious, 
being  22  yards  wide  for  the  principal  ones,  and  11 
yards  for  the  intermediate.  The  streets  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Many  excellent  buildings 
are  progressing,  and  the  streets  are  being  rapidly 
filled  up.  Collins-street  is  the  principal  thorough- 
fare. We  have  four  newspapers  published  here, 
viz.  the  Patriot,  Herald,  Gazette,  and  the  Times, 
of  which  I cannot  speak  very  favourably.  There 
are  of  religious  establishments  one  Episcopalian 
Church,  one  Scotch  Church,  one  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
one  Baptist,  and  one  Catholic ; a Mechanics’  School 
of  Arts,  but  not  used  for  such  purpose  at  present ; 
a respectable  Post  Office  ; three  banks,  each  issuing 
their  own  notes ; and  several  public  companies. 
There  are  two  very  good  and  substantial  com  and 
flour  mills  in  the  town,  one  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Manton  and  Co.,  and  another  to  Messrs.  Allison 
and  Knight,  and  a very  small  foundry  : this  is  the 
total  of  our  steam-power  on  land.  I forgot  to 
mention  that  Melbourne  is  proposed  to  be  divided 
by  the  Yarra-Yarra,  and  called  North  and  South 
Melbourne.  It  is  North.  Melbourne  that  is  now 
formed  ; South  Melbourne  is  in  embryo,  and  land 
reserved.  The  town  is  exceedingly  well  situated  ; 
the  proximity  of  the  Yarra-Yarra,  with  its  never- 
failing  supply  of  clear  water,  and  its  short  distance 
from  the  sea,  will  ensure,  to  a considerable  extent, 
health  and  facilities  for  the  various  mechanical 
operations  man  may  be  induced  to  bring  forth.  The 
meaning  in  the  native  tongue  of  the  Yarra-Yarra  is 
flow-flow,  or  overflowing.  Several  villages  are 
forming  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  go  on  slowly. 
The  scenery  is  in  many  cases  very  beautiful,  and 
wherever  this  beautiful  scenery  is,  the  land  is  culti- 
vated ; the  reason  is  obvious ; hill  and  dale  give 
shelter  to  the  crops,  &c.,  from  the  hot  winds  which 
blow  from  the  north  very  frequently  during  the 


summer  months,  which  are  very  hot  indeed.  I 
can  compare  it  to  nothing  less  than  a hot  flame 
blowing  against  your  person.  What  do  you  think 
of  125  degrees  of  heat  in  the  shade,  which  is  a 
moderate  estimation  ? When  you  take  a vapour- 
bath  at  home,  the  heat  seldom  exceeds  120  deg. ; 
in  fact,  a higher  degree  would  be  injurious,  but  in 
the  sun,  to  those  (as  I have  frequently)  who  are 
obliged  to  face  it,  it  is  distressing  indeed.  The 
usual  way  to  prevent  the  annoyance  of  its  full  effect 
is  to  shut  yourself  in  your  house,  close  your  sun- 
blinds,  and  keep  as  much  air  and  light  out  as  pos- 
sible. By  this  means  you  get  it  over.  But  as  the 
evening  closes  the  thunder  and  lightning  is  terrific  ; 
you  would  think  heaven  and  earth  were  coming 
together.  The  hot  winds  seldom  continue  more 
than  one  day,  but  they  occasionally  last  for  two  and 
three  days.  House-rent,  when  I arrived,  was  ex- 
ceedingly high.  When  we  arrived  in  November 
last,  we  occupied  a small  cottage  in  the  town,  con- 
taining three  very  inferior  rooms,  viz.  a small 
living  room,  a scullery  behind,  and  a bed-room 
formed  in  the  roof,  for  which  we  paid  17s.  6d.  per 
week,  or  45/.  10s.  per  annum — the  same  house 
could  be  got  in  Manchester  for  8/.  a-year  or  less. 

I subsequently  occupied  one  a short  distance  in  the 
bush,  for  which  I paid  for  six  months,  at  the  rate 
of  80/.  per  year,  for  four  rooms,  a detached  kitchen 
and  servant’s  room,  with  stable  and  garden — and 
was  considered  cheap.  I now  occupy  a good 
house  on  the  premises  of  the  company,  for  whom  I 
am  manager,  rent-free.  But  rents  are  considerably 
reduced — at  least  25  per  cent.  Provisions  were 
(but  now  reduced)  considerably  above  their  value — 
for  instance,  potatoes,  4d.  per  lb.  ; flour,  5d.  ; 
butter,  3s. ; eggs,  5s.  per  dozen  ; a bottle  of  ale  or 
porter,  2s.  6d.  They  are  now  just  half  the  price, 
and  beef  and  mutton  can  be  bought  of  the  best 
quality,  and  very  fine,  at  2£d.  per  lb.  Luxuries, 
such  as  wine  and  spirits,  ale  and  porter,  by  buying 
a quantity  from  the  merchants,  can  be  bought 
nearly  as  cheap  as  in  England,  but  the  poor  man 
cannot  manage  this  at  first;  he  must  purchase  by 
retail,  and  is  charged  accordingly.  In  a new  place 
like  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  it  may 
come  to  in  a commercial  point  of  view  ; it  is  only 
six  years  since  it  became  a settlement,  and  has  now 
about  10,000  inhabitants  in  it.  It  is  possible  that 
it  may  overdo  the  matter,  or,  in  other  words,  and  to 
use  a colonial  phrase,  it  may  have  gone  a-head  too 
fast.  I do  not  mean  to  say  such  is  the  case ; but  it 
is  not  improbable,  and  so  long  as  the  settlers  can 
realize  a profit  upon  their  productions,  Melbourne 
will  always  be  a flourishing  place.  One  thing  I 
will  mention  here,  and  I think  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  in  all  new  colonies,  agriculture  and  the 
production  of  stock  is  the  first  grand  principle. 
Now  the  Government  agents  have  been  sending 
ship-loads  of  unfortunate  operatives  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Spinners  and  such  like  men  are 
not  calculated  for  agricultural  labour ; the  work  is 
in  itself  too  heavy  for  them,  having  always  been 
employed  in  light  labour,  and  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  prior  employment,  cannot  work — that  is  to 
say,  to  do  a day’s  work  with  the  spade,  the  hoe,  the 
plough,  or  the  harrow.  Mechanics  are  equally  the 
same;  there  is  no  field  for  their  ingenuity,  and 
what  can  they  do  ? Many  have  been  obliged,  to 
save  themselves  from  starving,  to  work  upon  the 
Government  roads — men  who  at  home  could  earn 
their  21.  and  3/.  a-week.  Men  from  the  agricul- 
tural districts  are  what  we  require.  Regular  En- 
glish farm  servants  can  readily  find  employment  at 
40/.  a-year  and  their  rations — that  is,  meat,  drink, 
and  lodging.  Every  article  that  you  are  compelled 
to  purchase  is  dear  ; but  by  a little  experience  it  is 
found  that  we  can  purchase  what  we  require  at  a 
moderate  price,  by  attending  auctions,  & c.,  which 
are  frequent  enough.  Money  is  dear — that  is  to 
say,  a person  wanting  to  borrow  cash  upon  mort- 
gage, for  which  he  could  have  plenty  at  4 or  5 per 
cent,  in  England,  willingly  pays  20  per  cent. ; and 
I have  known  25  per  cent,  paid,  and  upon  good 
security.  In  fact,  I could  guarantee  12  per  cent, 
through  any  of  the  bankers  here  at  once,  and  I have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  a person  possessing 
2,000/.  per  annum  could  realise  400/.  per  annum 
upon  it.  At  home  it  is  not  worth  more  than  100/. 
You  may  say  that  on  the  other  hand  the  expense  of 
living  would  counterbalance  the  difference  ; but  I 
assure  you  that  I can  live  as  cheap  here  as  in 
England.  Within  the  last  few  days  Melbourne  has 
beenmade  a corporate  town,  and  I intend  offering 
myself  as  “ surveyor  ” to  the  corporation.  I forgot 
in  its  proper  place  to  give  you  the  names  of  the 
wild  animals  of  Port  Phillip.  There  is  the  kanga- 
roo, the  kangaroo-rat,  and  the  wallaby,  of  that 
tribe.  There  is  also  the  native  bear,  the  wild  cat, 
the  opossum,  the  flying  squirrel,  and  the  wild  dog, 
a creature  very  like  a huge  overgrown  fox  or  mode- 
rate-sized wolf ; indeed  its  habits  are  similar, 
making  sad  havoc  among  the  sheep.  Snakes  also 
are  numerous  in  the  bush  ; their  bite,  unless  im- 
mediate aid  is  procured,  is  fatal.  They  are  not 
large,  and  are  easily  destroyed.  I have  met  with 
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To  any  of  our  Subscribers  who  are  in 
possession  of  copies  of  Nos.  3,  4,  and  8,  in  an 
unsoiled  state , and  who  do  not  require  them  for 
binding  up , we  shall  be  happy  to  return  the  full 
sum  of  Threepence  in  exchange  for  such 
Nos.,  they  being  now  entirely  out  of  print. 


THE  BUILDER, 

NO.  XXXI. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1843. 

It  has  fallen  in  our  way  to  make  a limited 
tour  of  the  provinces  since  our  last  writing, 
and  in  such  measure  we  have  been  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  action, 
in  reference  to  building  matters,  and  to  col- 
lect some  little  more  of  building  statistics  to 
add  to  our  previous  stock — not  that  we  have 
learnt  much  of  any  thing  new,  but  we  have 
gathered  confirmation  of  that  which  was  old 
and  well  known  to  us  before.  We  find,  as  we 
averred  at  the  setting  out  of  our  vocation  as 
public  journalists,  and  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  reiterate  at  many  points  of  progress,  we  find 
the  most  extraordinary  ignorance  reigning  be- 
tween two  classes  of  men  whose  dependence 
on  each  other  is,  or  ought  to  be,  more 
intimate  and  absolute  than  could  be  said 
of  almost  any  two  classes  in  the  empire — we 
say  is,  or  ought  to  be,  for  we  are  afraid  that 
the  sound  and  healthy  action  of  the  natural 
principle  of  dependence  is  strangely  impeded  or 
interrupted,  and  it  is  for  us  to  examine  into,  to 
ascertain,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  cause. 
But  where  great  impediments  exist,  the  accu- 
mulation of  long  periods  of  misdirected  ef- 
forts, mountains  of  opposing  ignorance,  these 
require  great  time,  labour,  and  resolution,  to 
remove.  The  two  classes  to  which  we  allude 
as  being,  or  requiring  to  be,  more  intimately 
connected  and  acquainted  than  hitherto,  are 
the  builders  and  the  booksellers.  The  latter 
class  are  the  privileged  functionaries  through 
whom  the  draughts  of  knowledge  are  to  How 
for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  builders; 
they  hold  the  glass  in  hand  through  which 
many  rays  of  the  light  of  intelligence  are  to 
fall ; and  not  knowing  how  numerous  we  are, 
how  craving  of  knowledge,  where  we  are 
seated,  and  the  nature  of  the  light  that  is  to 
shine  upon  us,  we  are  in  effect  debarred  from 

i our  natural  and  lawful  advantages.  It  is  not 
to  be  said  that  the  builders  are  to  instruct  the 
booksellers  wholly  in  the  administration  of 
their  office.  A cry  may  be  raised  by  the  former, 

» and  it  is  being  raised  through  us,  which  it  be- 
,!  hoves  the  latter  to  attend  to.  We,  on  the  part 
I of  our  class,  say  to  the  booksellers,  Gentlemen, 

: it  is  your  province  to  transmit  knowledge  to  us 
r from  the  fund  supplied  to  your  hands;  the  high- 
| roads  and  bye-roads,  of  which  you  are  the 
trustees  and  toll-takers,  are  for  our  traffic 
hi  as  well  as  for  the  children  of  pleasure  and 
r frivolity,  or  the  more  serious  sections  of  your 
|:  customers.  Trade  knowledge  is  to  us  more 

ii  essential  than  politics,  pointless  narrative, 
1;  romance,  or  fiction  ; the  solid  bread  of  instruc- 
} tion  in  matters  that  pertain  to  our  craft  is  at 
in  any  rate  as  much  to  be  desired  by  us  as  aerated 
b i waters,  or  inebriating  wines,  and  infinitely 
hi  better  than  the  drugged  and  distilled  extracts 
nand  gaseous  fumes  upon  which  the  brains  of 

so  many  are  feeding.  Pray,  good  Gentlemen 
:j : Booksellers,  take  off  the  embargo  of  high  tolls, 
ii  and  the  prohibitions  that  affect  our  food,  or  at 
jj  any  rate  give  it  free  ingress  and  equal  favour, 
iso  far  as  you  are  concerned,  with  the  commo- 


dities that  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  well 
suited  to  the  stomach  of  many  others,  but  which 
we  do  not  so  much  affect.  Consider  it  worth 
your  while,  and  we  will  make  it  so,  to  expose 
your  bills  of  cargo  and  consignment  for  our 
valuables,  as  well  as  for  the  trinkets  and  toys 
of  the  multitude;  wherefore,  in  two  words, 
should  not  The  Builder  placard  grace  your 
door-cheeks  as  well  as  those  of  the  mere 
chronicles  of  weekly  gossip  or  idle  fiction  ? 

We  said  at  starting  with  our  “Precursor 
Number”  that  nobody  thought  it  worth  while 
to  cater  for  the  community  of  builders  cheap 
books  — that  is,  abundance  of  books  are 
launched  at  every  tide  of  your  upheavings  ; the 
daily  “flow”  precedes  the  “ebb”  with  all 
the  regularity  and  force  of  the  ocean’s  waters ; 
the  quarters  are  hebdomadally  defined,  and  not 
less  so  the  full  maturity  of  the  moon  by  monthly 
issues;  the  full  circle  of  our  orbit  is  again 
marked  by  annual  outpourings,  but  who  sees, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  or  yearly  journal  of  building  pro- 
gress ? Any  body  and  every  body  is  privileged 
to  comment  on  architecture,  albeit  in  a loose 
and  passing  manner ; but  as  a class,  entitled  to 
have  consideration  and  weight  in  the  body 
corporate,  social,  or  politic,  Builders ! (in 
which  we  include  as  usual  architects)  no  one 
fora  moment  thinks  of  their  claim,  and  yet,  as 
we  have  urged  so  frequently  before,  builders 
are  half  a million  at  least  of  the  male  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain. 

We  are  drawn  to  make  these  remarks  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  state  of  our  circula- 
tion in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  as  well  as  in 
several  other  important  yet  secondary  towns. 
We  know  how  to  distinguish  between  what 
may  result  from  our  own  demerits  and  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  our  workings,  and  we 
are  free  to  state  that  not  one  man  in  five  hun- 
dred of  those  who  would  read  and  desire  to 
read  The  Builder,  is  yet  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence. In  Liverpool  and  Manchester  news- 
agents and  booksellers  look  astonished,  many 
of  them,  when  they  are  asked,  in  this  period 
of  the  thirtieth  week  of  our  workings,  if  they 
have  or  sell  The  Builder,  and  it  surprises 
us  as  much,  in  turn,  as  to  walk  into  a coach- 
office  in  the  same  towns,  or,  which  was  the  fact 
as  to  Manchester,  to  ask  about  a conveyance  to 
Sheffield,  and  to  be  met  by  half  information  in 
reply. — “The  Builder!”  is  ejaculated — 
“ Oh,  yes,  by  the  way,”  says  one,  “ we  had  the 
people  asking  for  it  to-day,  but  we  know 
nothing  about  it;”  and  “ we  have  people  fre- 
quently inquiring  for  it,”  says  another,  “ but 
we  have  not  had  it,”  and  the  like.  Now  this 
is  a state  of  things  that  we  cannot  permit  any 
longer  to  continue. 

We  are  going  to  aim  at  no  revolution  in 
publishing  matters,  but  we  are  bent  upon 
effecting  a reform,  or  at  any  rate  to  promote 
the  healthy  and  just  working  of  the  functions 
of  the  publishing  executive.  We  must  either 
have  builders’  booksellers  out  of  the  class  of 
booksellers,  or  make  them  out  of  the  class  of 
builders  ; but  we  know  there  is  no  need  of  any 
constitutional  change,  or  change  of  power — it 
merely  requires  a right  direction  of  the  exist- 
ing power,  and  our  plans  are  now  to  be  pro- 
pounded for  effecting  this  necessary  and  salu- 
tary change. 

And  since  the  remarks  we  are  now.  making 
are  intended  and  are  likely  to  full  before 
the  observation  of  many  of  our  craft  for  the 
first  time, — we  mean  the  professors  or  practi- 
tioners of  the  art  of  building, — we  must,  at  the 
risk  of  being  tedious  to  our  many  constant 
readers,  reiterate,  for  the  hundredth  time,  that 
we  scruple  not  to  plead  strongly  for  the  support 


of  our  class,  because  we  have  sunk,  or  rather 
never  entertained,  many  of  the  notions  and 
views  which  prevail  in  the  conduct  of  the  ordi- 
nary class  of  publishing  speculations.  This 
Journal  i3  the  trade  book,  not  ours;  we  are 
more  in  the  light  of  its  honorary  conductors, 
than  its  profit-making  proprietors.  Profit,  no 
doubt,  will  ultimately  flow  from  its  workings, 
and  reward  those  who  deserve  for  their  dili- 
gence and  devotion,  in  their  proper  meed.  But 
the  grand  object  aimed  at  is  profit  to  the  class, 
in  collecting,  amassing,  and  distributing,  sound 
information.  The  price  must  speak  of  this  : 
that  price  we  would  not  have  enlarged,  but  the 
usefulness  of  the  journal  to  every  extent.  Let 
every  man,  therefore,  put  his  hand  to  it;  it  will 
be  his  treasury  of  strength,  deriving  from  and 
returning  it  to  him. 

We  have  sold  largely,  and,  considering  what 
we  have  learnt  on  our  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester mission,  we  almost  wonder  how  and 
why.  Our  paper  has  found  its  way  into  corners, 
but  not  into  crowds.  Every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom  has  made  it  a guest,  and  welcomed 
and  entertained  it  hospitably;  but  it  has  had  no 
public  greetings,  unless  it  be  here  in  London. 
A large  number  is  sold  in  London,  and  every 
day  adds  to  the  gratifying  testimony  of  appro- 
bation with  which  it  is  received  by  the  most 
learned  of  our  body.  Many  numbers  aro 
despatched  through  the  activity  of  some  of  the 
principal  agents  here,  but  these,  it  would  ap- 
pear, find  their  way  into  secret  or  quiet  re- 
cesses. Manchester  and  Liverpool,  that  will, 
in  all  probability,  take  between  them  as  many 
as  our  whole  present  impression  of  between 
3,000  and  4,000,  know  little  or  nothing  of  our 
doings  or  our  whereabouts;  and  the  reraedv, 
or  rather  the  agent  for  the  removal  of  this 
grievance,  this  double  grievance,  affecting  our- 
selves, but  still  more  our  class,  is  the  establish- 
ment in  those  places,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
of  corresponding  editors  or  contributors. 

We  therefore  invite,— and  we  do  it  without 
any  mock  gravity  or  pomposity,  while  we  as 
seriously  assume  an  importance  equal  to  boards 
or  committees  of  management, — we  invite  the 
formation  of  provincial  offices  of  correspon- 
dence. We  shall  obtain  these  in  their  full 
number  and  efficiency,  which  we  say  to  inspire 
the  courage  of  the  diffident  and  to  damp  the 
confidence  of  the  few,  for  unfortunately  there 
will  be  a'few  of  the  sneering  and  the  cynical.  We 
invite  the  studious,  the  observant,  the  diligent, 
and  the  talented  of  our  provincial  brethren  in 
the  architectural  and  building  sections  to  join 
hands  with  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  common 
duty.  There  are  many  gentlemen  in  the  towns 
we  have  mentioned  and  elsewhere,  disinter- 
ested and  right-hearted,  with  talent  equal  to  all 
the  requisition,  who  will  advance  the  public 
good,  and  also,  we  trust,  nay,  we  are  assured, 
their  own  legitimate  interests  by  such  co-oper- 
ation. We  would  appoint  a provincial  editor’s 
office  at  some  principal  publisher’s,  where  all 
business  could  be  transacted  in  correspondence 
with  our  office  here,  and  charge  upon  that 
editor,  whoever  he  maybe,  the  duty  of  super- 
intending his  district,  as  a centre  like  unto  our 
own  ; and  we  now  throw  out  the  matter  for 
experiment  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
where  we  would  begin  first;  we  await  only  the 
offers  and  the  proper  testimonials  of  candidates 
as  associates.  The  matter  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
hand  lightly,  a word  which  we  utter  by  way  of 
caution  ; character  and  right  principle  must 
sustain  the  officiant.  It  is  no  light  matter  to 
have  to  discharge  the  duty  of  reporting,  coun- 
selling, communicating  for  our  class  in  any 
district;  but  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
duty  is  the  honour,  the  consciousness,  if  not 
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the  public  approbation,  and  that  reward  which 
the  devoted  servant  of  a liberal  art  most  values 
and  prizes. 

Not  to  dwell  longer,  therefore,  we  sum  up 
our  purpose  in  two  words  : we  want  a profes- 
sional associate  as  well  as  a publishing  agent. 
Honour  and  profit  are  to  be  reaped  by  the 
right  pursuivants.  We  bind  ourselves  to  the 
best  exercise  of  our  humble  judgment  in  decid- 
ing on  the  claims  with  which  we  may  be  in- 
trusted. We  are  but  the  stewards  of  our 
class. 


MR.  WILSON’S  REPORT  ON  FRESCO 
PAINTING. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr. 
Wilson’s  report  to  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Fine  Arts,  contained  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Commissioners'  second  report,  just  delivered. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Govern- 
ment School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House, 
was  in  the  course  of  last  year  employed  by 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts 
to  proceed  to  the  Continent  to  collect  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  objects  of  the  Commission. 
Having  been  furnished  with  the  necessary  in- 
structions, he  left  England  in  August,  and  re- 
turned in  January  last. 

The  report  printed  in  the  appendix  is  the  re- 
sult. Having  described  “ the  state  of  middle- 
age  frescos  and  other  mural  pictures,”  the 
“ construction  of  the  walls  on  which  such 
paintings  are  executed,”  &c.,  Mr.  Wilson 
makes  the  following  representation  regarding 
the 

DURATION  OF  FRESCOS. 

“ The  circumstances  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  judging  of  the  duration  of  frescos 
have  already  been  adverted  to.  It  has  been  shewn 
that  where  proper  constructive  principles  have  been 
attended  to,  and  where  the  walls  are  of  good  and 
appropriate  materials,  the  safety  of  the  paintings  is 
in  a great  measure  secured,  and  it  may  be  certainly 
proved  that  fresco  is  a very  durable  mode  of  paint- 
ing, not  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  any  other,  if, 
indeed,  equalled. 

“ But,  independently  of  the  most  careful  build- 
ing, various  causes  may  contribute  to  the  deteriora- 
tion or  destruction  of  frescos,  and,  as  these  have 
been  very  distinctly  described  in  the  first  report,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  the  subject  further 
than  to  state  a few  facts. 

“ Damp  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  this  kind  of 
painting ; it  ascends  through  the  walls  from  the 
soil,  and  descends  from  ill-constructed  or  dilapidated 
roofs.  In  Venice,  where  the  houses  actually  stand 
in  the  water,  the  external  plastering  falls  off  entirely 
to  a height  of  20  feet ; in  Milan,  Padua,  and  else- 
where, I observed  that  paintings  are  obliterated  on 
walls  to  a height  of  from  7 to  8 feet  from  the 
ground.  The  destruction  of  many  fine  works  on 
roofs  and  on  the  upper  part  of  walls  is  entirely  to 
be  attributed  to  culpable  negligence  or  ignorance  ; 
this  is  painfully  exemplified  in  the  Duomo  at 
Parma;  the  old  insufficient  roof  over  the  dome 
still  exists  under  the  new  leaded  one,  which  has 
been  added  to  save  the  wrecks  of  Correggio’s  works 
from  final  destruction.  Many  examples  might  be 
adduced  of  injury  resulting  to  frescos  from  imper- 
fect roofing,  and,  the  fact  having  been  recognised, 
precautions  have  now  been  taken  after  irreparable 
injury  has  been  done.  The  tiled  roofs  of  Italy  have 
everywhere  been  a constant  source  of  injury  to  ! 
frescos,  but  in  some  few  instances  precautions  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  have  been  taken  to  make  the 
roof  water-tight.  At  the  Villa  Mazer  flat  tiles  have 
been  laid  at  right  angles  to  the  roof-timbers,  the 
joints  being  filled  with  lime.  These  tiles  represent 
the  planking  under  slates  in  this  country,  and  the 
ordinary  roof  tiles  are  put  over  them  in  the  usual 
way  ; this  makesan  impenetrablebut  very  heavy  roof. 
The  plan  has  lately  been  adopted  in  the  Palazzo  del 
Giardino  at  Parma  ; the  frescos  there  by  Annibale 
Caracci  having  suffered  from  damp.  The  Caracci 
have  evidently  been  alive  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
precautions  against  damps ; the  vault  in  the  Farnese 
Palace  in  Rome,  which  is  under  an  open  loggia,  is 
covered  with  lead  ; at  the  Palazzo  del  Giardino  the 
upper  surface  of  the  vaulls  has  been  carefully  plas- 
tered ; but  this  has  not  sufficed. 

“ Some  frescos  by  Allori,in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
at  Florence,  which  are  on  a six-inch  brick  wall, 
have  lately  been  destroyed  by  plastering  the  back  of 
the  wall.  In  the  library  at  Sienna  the  paintings  on 
the  vaults  were  ruined  by  some  masons  who  mixed 
lime  above  them.  All  these  facts  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  by  every  possible  means  the 
passage  of  damp  through  the  walls,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  effecting  this. 


44  External  frescos  may  never  be  executed  in  this 
country,  but  their  preservation  in  some  parts  of 
Italy  may  encourage  their  adoption  in  corridors 
and  porticos.  Paintings  are  found  to  be  well  pre- 
served on  external  walls  turned  to  a favourable 
weather  quarter.  Thus,  as  at  Genoa  and  Treviso, 
although  frescos  are  nearly  obliterated  by  the  action 
of  the  weather  on  stone  walls,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  wherever  they  are  protected  by  the  projection 
of  a roof  or  cornice,  they  are  well  preserved.  Ex- 
ternal damp  or  sea  air  has  no  bad  effect.  The 
obliteration  of  external  frescos  in  Venice  cannot  be 
attributed  to  this,  since  those  at  Genoa  are  pre- 
served ; and  those  in  the  Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa, 
are  doubtlessly  destroyed  by  damp  from  the  soil 
and  roof.  As  has  already  been  observed,  that  by 
Orgagna,  in  the  same  place,  has  not  suffered  at  all 
from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

“ The  paintings  in  the  upper  loggia  of  the  Vati- 
can have  suffered  severely,  owing  to  the  inefficient 
construction  of  the  roof.  Those  beneath,  from 
Raphael’s  designs,  have  been  much  obliterated, 
partly  by  damp  (the  corridor  above  having  been 
left  open  till  lately),  and  partly  from  their  having 
been  painted  on  an  intonaco  of  lime  and  marble 
dust ; they  have  also  suffered  in  some  measure 
from  violence  and  mischief.  To  this  last  cause, 
unfortunately,  the  destruction  of  many  valuable 
works  is  to  be  attributed,  as  a number  of  the  build- 
ings which  should  have  been  consecrated  by  the 
works  of  genius  have  occasionally  served  as  quarters 
for  the  rude  soldiery  of  ruder  times,  or  even  for  the 
galley  slave. 

“ Many  fine  works  have  been  irremediably  in- 
jured by  the  populace ; even  those  in  churches 
have  suffered  in  this  way,  and  those  in  cloisters  have 
also  been  much  injured  by  wanton  mischief.  It  is 
a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  natives  of  Italy  are 
exempt  from  this  disposition,  which  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  injury  inflicted  on  many  precious 
monuments  of  art  in  that  country. 

“ Smoke  has  frequently  been  mentioned  as  a 
dangerous  agent  of  destruction,  but  its  effects  can 
be  removed.  Thus,  in  the  Palace  at  Modena  there 
is  a large  hall  the  ceiling  of  which  is  painted  by 
Franceschini.  The  woodwork  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  hall  was  entirely  burnt  some  years  ago,  and  the 
frescoed  ceiling  was  completely  blackened  by  the 
smoke,  but  was  afterwards  cleaned  with  complete 
success. 

“ The  frescos  by  Guercino,  at  Piacenza,  have  been 
injured  in  a peculiar  manner  ; birds  getting  into 
the  dome  have  flown  against  and  scratched  them. 

“It  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  frescos  of  the 
Bolognese  school  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  the  climate 
of  which  resembles  that  of  this  country  ; with  the 
exception  of  one,  destroyed  by  the  infiltration  of 
water  carelessly  thrown  on  the  floor  above,  those 
paintings  are  in  a very  good  state.” 

Then  follow’  descriptions  of  paintings  in 
fresco  by  different  masters. 

The  following  interesting  details  on  the 
“ effect  of  coloured  glass  on  paintings,”  and 
on  “ fresco-secco,”  conclude  the  report: — 
EFFECT  OF  STAINED  GLASS  ON  PAINTINGS. 

“ A few  facts  and  observations  connected  with 
the  employment  of  stained  glass  in  rooms  with 
paintings  in  them  may  not  be  unimportant,  as  an 
opinion  has  been  expressed  that  windows  coloured 
in  any  degree  are  incompatible  with  paintings  in 
rooms  so  lighted.  It  rather  appears,  however, 
from  many  instances,  that  stained  glass  may  be 
sometimes  so  employed  with  great  advantage  ; and 
that  the  excess  of  light  may  be  thus  subdued,  or 
otherwise  modified,  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
pleasing  effect. 

“ In  the  cathedral  at  Munich  the  windows  are 
coloured  to  a certain  height,  aqd  although  the  effect 
is  far  from  pleasing,  considered  in  itself,  yet  it  is 
very  useful  as  regards  the  pictures  in  the  church, 
as  the  light  is  brought  in  from  above  in  an  advanta- 
geous manner. 

“ At  Saronno,  near  Milan,  there  are  two  small 
frescos  by  Luini  with  a coloured  circular  window 
between.  The  pictures  are  lighted  by  a window  on 
one  side,  and  could  not  be  seen  at  all  but  for  the 
exclusion  of  white  light  by  the  coloured  glass  in  the 
centre  window’.  In  S.  Patrizio,  at  Bologna,  there 
is  an  altar-piece  under  a window  filled  with  richly 
stained  glass  ; the  picture  is  well  lighted  from  an 
opposite  window,  but  if  the  window  over  it  had 
been  of  white  glass,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  see  the  picture,  which  is  very  dark.  The  sun 
happened  to  shine  through  the  rich  hues  of  the 
window  above,  and  I observed  here,  as  I had  previ- 
ously remarked  at  Saronno,  that  the  picture  did  not 
suffer  in  consequence. 

“ At  Assisi,  in  the  upper  church,  all  the 
windows,  one  excepted  over  the  door,  are  coloured, 
but  in  those  which  are  painted,  much  of  the  glass 
is  left  white ; the  light  is  weak  in  this  church,  and 
it  is  thus  apparent  that  it  does  not  always  answer  to 
tint  all  the  windows,  even  although  pure  light  is 
partially  admitted  ; but  where  the  light  is  sufficient 
every  window  in  a room  with  paintings  may  have  a 


certain  proportion  of  stained  glass  in  it,  provided 
pure  light  be  not  altogether  excluded.  It  may  be 
objected  that  coloured  rays  will  be  thrown  on  the 
frescos  when  the  sun  shines,  but  white  rays  are 
quite  as  objectionable,  and  besides,  frescos  never 
should  be  placed  where  the  sun  can  shine  upon  them, 
as,  like  other  pictures,  they  fade  sooner  or  later 
under  its  influence ; coloured  glass  in  such  a case 
might  be  an  advantage,  and  the  inconvenience  from 
the  coloured  rays  would  be  temporary.” 

FRESCO-SECCO. 

44  Certain  processes  of  painting  allied  to  fresco 
having  been  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  statement, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  add  a brief  account  of 
them. 

“ The  early  mural  pictures,  although  commenced 
in  fresco,  were,  as  before  observed,  usually  finished 
in  distemper,  and  the  vehicle  employed  was  a mix- 
ture of  yolk  of  egg  and  vinegar.  This  mode  of 
painting  was  adopted  also  on  panel  and  on  convass  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  Venetian  pictures, 
supposed  to  be  entirely  in  oil,  were  painted  in  this 
manner,  and  then  glazed  and  finished  with  oil 
colour. 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  durability  of  this 
mode  of  painting  on  walls,  as  there  are  many  well- 
preserved  examples  of  it  by  the  early  masters ; but 
I am  unable  to  quote  any  instance  of  the  successful 
adoption  of  the  process  *in  modern  times.  Pro- 
fessor Overbeck  informed  me  that  he  painted  in 
this  manner  at  Assisi,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to 
lay  a ground  of  whiting  on  the  wall  in  the  first 
place — a process  which  is  manifestly  objectionable, 
and  not  in  accordance  with  ancient  practice. 

“ An  Italian  artist  informed  me  that  it  is  necessary 
first  to  give  the  wall  a coat  of  strong  size,  and  then 
to  give  it  a second  coat  mixed  with  the  yolk  of 
egg  and  vinegar. 

4 4 Another  mode  of  painting,  of  which  there  appear 
to  be  a few  early  examples,  and  of  which  there  are 
many  later  ones,  is  called  by  the  Italians  fresco- 
secco.  I was  informed  that  a large  painting  by 
Orgagna,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  is 
in  fresco-secco.  I examined  it,  but  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion. 

“ The  later  masters  painted  extensive  works  in 
this  manner : the  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  in  the 
Barberini  Palace,  in  Rome,  appears  to  me  to  be  in 
fresco-secco  ; and  in  Rome,  Florence,  and  Genoa, 
the  ceilings  of  most  of  the  palaces  are  covered  with 
paintings  executed  in  this  manner ; it  is  the  mode ' 
of  painting  still  adopted  in  Italy  for  nearly  all  deco- 
rative purposes,  is  easy  of  execution,  and  unques- 
tionably durable,  whilst  it  is  certainly  the  most  eco- 
nomical process  which  can  be  followed. 

“ Fresco-secco  has  been  practised  for  some  time 
in  Munich : the  ceilings  of  corridors  and  loggie, 
and  those  of  staircases,  are  thus  painted  in  the 
palace  ; and  the  Chevalier  von  Klenze,  who  first  in- 
troduced the  process  at  Munich,  is  satisfied  with 
the  experiments  which  have  been  there  made  with 
it. 

“ The  following  is  a description  of  the  method. 
The  plastering  of  the  wall  having  been  completed, 
and  lime  and  sand  only  having  been  used  for  the 
last  coat,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly. 
When  a wall  is  intended  to  be  painted,  the  surface 
of  the  lime  is  rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the 
painting  is  to  be  commenced  the  plaster  is 
thoroughly  washed  with  water,  with  which  a little 
lime  has  been  mixed.  The  wall  is  again  wetted 
next  morning,  and  then  the  cartoons  are  fastened  up 
and  the  outline  is  pounced.  The  artist  then  begins 
to  paint.  The  colours  are  the  same  as  those  used 
in  fresco-buono,  and  are  mixed  with  water  in  the 
same  way,  lime  being  used  for  the  white. 

44  If  the  wall  should  become  too  dry,  a syringe, 
having  many  fine  holes  at  the  end,  is  used  to  wet  it. 
Work  done  in  this  way  will  bear  to  be  washed  as 
well  as  real  fresco,  and  is  as  durable ; for  ornament 
it  is  a better  method  than  real  fresco,  as  in  the 
latter  art  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  the  joinings 
at  outlines,  owing  to  the  complicated  forms  of 
ornaments ; on  this  account  walls  thus  decorated 
in  real  fresco  present  an  unsatisfactory  appearance. 
The  joinings  are  particularly  observable  in  the 
loggie  of  the  Vatican. 

44  Painting  in  fresco-secco  can  be  quitted  and 
resumed  at  any  point.  The  artist  need  not  rigidly 
calculate  his  day’s  work,  and  can  always  keep  the 
plaster  in  a good  state  for  working  on.  But  whilst 
it  offers  these  advantages,  and  is  particularly  useful 
where  mere  ornamental  painting  is  alone  contem- 
plated, it  is  in  every  important  respect  an  inferior 
art  to  real  fresco.  Paintings  executed  in  this  mode 
are  ever  heavy  and  opaque,  whereas  fresco  is  light 
and  transparent.  Fresco-secco  has  been  chiefly 
adopted  by  late  and  inferior  masters,  and  none  of 
the  works  executed  in  this  manner  are  of  great 
reputation.  The  early  pictures,  which  are  designed 
by  the  Italians  as  works  in  fresco-secco,  are  not 
probably  executed  in  this  manner.  The  method 
may  have  been  adopted  in  repainting  parts,  and 
this  may  have  led  to  the  idea  that  entire  works  were 
thus  executed. 
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hinge  to  crypt  doorway,  wells  cathedral. 
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I The  above  drawing  represents  the  upper  hi„ge 
' 7 Z °P'“i”g  ioio  the  Crypt  Of  W ils 

Ca  hedrai,  lt  is  of  the  thirteenth  Itury  ^d 

olftrnig  a vanatmn  in  the  iron-work  of  that  time, 

must  be  considered  interesting.  There  are  three 
hinges  on  the  door,  which  is  not  shewn  in  Britton  ; 
hut  a general  notion  is  given  of  it  in  Carter 
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The  surface-plate  and  th.  • "atural  Pr°eess. 
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hereby  the  degree 

StaJ**  which  they  respectively  hear. 
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that  after  a piece  of  J a53ames  a form 
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balance  previously  establish osed_vix.  how  to 
consider  the  rf  ® 1 AVief  description  of 

prepare  an  further  illustrate  the  case 

also  shew  how  surface- 

plates  are  to  be  corrected. 
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Latin  inscription,  engraved  with  ^singula. 
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with  as  little  violence  M P““  ‘n  being  released, 
form,  otherwise  they  wiU  P beSincreased  in  propor- 
and  the  labour  of  filing  chucks  before 

tion.  It  is  proper  * r““ precautions,  if  the 
taking  the  lastaut'  curate  and  the  tool  in  proper 

Htate  the  subsequent  processe^  ^ ^ 
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window,  or  was  one  “f  ‘^g^Noman  arch  be 
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the  intervention  of  colour  ""/taken  from  Mary’s  church,  Reading-  U*n*E  q{  th( 
true  plane,  equal  qua When  this  has  been  0f  last  week  three  very  discovered  i 

both  in  corresponding  p mechanic  may  early  English  archite  » j south  sid 

all  the  care  and  skill  m u„u;„d  the  wainscoting  on  tne  sou 


both  in  corresponding  P»ceJ-  h mechanic  may 

done  with  all  the  care  and  ^ 

possess,  and  Nos. . I ana  ^ applying  it  to 

next  step  is  to  get  up  N • t0  compare  the 

them  in  immediate  \ 

impressions.  I be  an  “e.lc  rtrnbable  direction  of 
between  the  two,  be^r^umed^that  No.  1 is 

the  true  plane.  It  is  to  be  p others,  and  it 

now  nearer  truth  than  either  [ th  m0(lel,  and 
is,  therefore,  to  be  again  taken  as  tne  m 

the  operation  repeated.  ow  described 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  process  « tbe 

includes  three  parts,  and  consists  in  g S 

surfaces  to  one  another  in  the  following  order  . 

1st.  Nos.  2 and  3,  to  No.  1. 

2nd.  Nos.  2 and  3,  to  each  other. 

5ra.No.ltoNoS.2and3Krtebyrepeattog 
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Lord  Byron  born  in  HoUes-street,  v 
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FRESCO  PAINTING. 


This  branch  of  art  seems  destined  to  ex- 
perience a revival  in  England  under  impulses 
and  circumstances  which  have  been  denied,  in 
a national  point  of  view,  to  other  and  sister 
departments  of  historical  commemoration. 
The  standards  of  excellence  in  fresco  are 
those  efforts  of  the  great  masters  which  adorn 
the  ecclesiastical,  and  some  of  the  palatial 
edifices  of  Italy,  and  include  all  names  of  th 

DTPntpcl  ‘ i r ,1 
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greatest  celebrity  among  painters,  from  the 
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middle  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  frescos  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raffael  in  the  Vatican  are  familiar 
from  description,  and  in  magnitude,  concep- 
tion, and  execution,  undoubtedly  surpass  pre- 
vious or  contemporary  examples  ; but  though 
these  have  been  most  frequently  seen  and  ad- 
mired, the  principal  churches  throughout  the 
papal  dominions  exhibit  the  same  mode  of 
adornment.  A style  so  productive  of  grandeur 
and  effect,  and  harmonizing  so  perfectly  with 
a ritual  essentially  commemorative,  was  culti- 
vated with  an  assiduity  proportioned  to  its  im- 
portance; it  is  indeed  to  the  devotional  feeling 
of  past  times  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  re- 
suscitation of  the  arts,  and  through  genius  and 
talent,  sought  and  fostered  by  the  munificence 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

The  practice  of  painting  in  fresco  the  walls 
of  churches  extended  to  Britain  at  an  early 
period,  and  when  the  artist  had  not  ability  to 
execute  pictorial  representations,  gilding  and 
colour  in  various  fanciful  patterns  was  sub- 
stituted ; remains  of  which  are  still  risible  in 
some  of  the  older  Norman  structures.  The 
style  itself  was  co-extensive  with  the  religion 
that  adopted  it,  differing  only  in  quality  ac- 
cording to  the  capabilities  under  which  it’came 
nto  “®e.  J.1  about  the  time  that  the  Italian 
md  Venetian  churches  had  become  replete 
vith  these  splendid  decorations  that  the  re- 
ormed  religion  acquired  vigour ; and  England, 
he  centre  of  the  anti-papal  movement,  pro- 
luced  in  the  sequel  a genus  of  fanatics,  who, 
varring  not  only  with  ancient  altars,  but  with 
he  throne,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  them, 
he  arts,  devoted  as  they  had  been  to  church 
lecoration,  were  now  to  experience  the  fury 
if  a crusade  directed  to  the  extermination  of 
11  similitudes  of  the  human  figure;  sculptures, 
arvings,  and  paintings,  whether  effigies  of 
ings  or  saints,  whether  portraitures  of 
iiracles  or  of  national  achievements,  met  in- 
lBcriminate  destruction  ; art  sank  with  the 
piiit,  and  we  may  say  growing  refinement, 
xat  had  been  levelled  and  trodden  upon,  and 
>r  a long  season  abandoned  a country  which, 
e tiust,  is  now  to  become  and  continue  her 
ivourite  seat.  It  may  not,  we  think,  be 
sasonably  objected  that  these  introductory 
ara graphs  have  little  bearing  upon  fresco 
unting ; the  plain  and  intelligible  understand- 
'g  we  desire  to  convey  on  subjects  of  imme- 
'ate  interest  applies  here  in  an  especial  man- 
?r;  the  encouragement  of  art,  the  estimation 
id  reward  of  its  professors,  and  solicitous 
Reservation  of  the  objects  of  their  labours, 
e evidences— the  strongest  evidences  — of  a 
sling  which  assuredly  extends  to  an  exercise 
I amenities  and  benevolences  which  serve  to 
Extinguish,  and  go  far  to  unite  a people. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  whose  habits 
d !»een  formed  after  the  French  models, 
ought  in  those  vitiated  tastes  and  manners 
which  his  reign  was  notorious  ; the  grosser 
ence  and  indulgences  of  the  court  of  his 
ditype  Louis  XIV.  were  adopted,  but  unac- 
pipanied  by  a single  trait  of  the  redeeming 
nity  evinced  by  that  monarch.  Hence,  in 
erior  architectural  decoration,  the  short- 
id  school  beginning  with  the  works  of 
rrio  at  Windsor,  and  closing,  or  nearly  so, 
h those  of  Thornhill  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  the 
nted  hall  at  Greenwich.  To  pass  over  the 
(ressed  state  of  art  during  the  reigns  inter- 
im g between  that  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
ession  of  George  III.,  during  which  inter- 
portrait painting  alone  was  encouraged 
; remunerated,  we  arrive  at  the  period  when, 
li'oyal  favour,  the  often-mooted  project  for 
^establishment  of  an  academy  of  painting 
■ii  realization.  The  first  president  of  that 
litution,  oir  Joshua  Reynolds,  had  certainly 
L merit  of  being  the  - founder  of  English 
[jirical  painting;  'his  plan  of  teaching, 
tnng  from  his  discourses,  was  impressive 
[‘calculated  to  raise  the  art,  though  the 
Bences  of  his  skill  fall  short  of  the  excel- 


lence he  has  so  well  described  in  others.  The 
advantage  of  a protracted  residence  at  Rome 
had  afforded  him  facilities  for  study,  and  he 
held  up  the  magnificent  productions  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raffael  as  models  for  emulation. 
Michael  Angelo,  whose  name  was  the  last 
word  pronounced  by  Reynolds  from  the  chair 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  the  idol  of  his 
professional  worship,  and  with  abundant 
reason,  as  the  institutor  of  that  great  style 
which  is  alone  worthy  of  adaptation  for  com- 
memorative purposes.  But  although  the  pre- 
sident reiterated  the  merit  of  these  works, 
applying  to  them  the  proper  term  “ Frescos,” 
he  appears  to  have  done  so  merely  to  designate 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  executed,  and 
without  any  idea,  or  hint,  of  the  desirableness 
of  cultivating  that  species  of  painting  in  Eng- 
land ; neither  has  it  been  suggested  from  the 
academic  chair  by  any  of  his  successors ; in 
truth,  the  particular  manipulation,  to  set  aside 
the  comparative  effect  of  colours,  may  not  be 
magically  arrived  at.  It  is  the  institution  of  a 
new  school ; the  revival  of  an  art,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  which  painting  in  oil 
had  entirely  superseded.  The  requirement  of 
appropriate  decorations  for  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  has,  however,  afforded  a singularly 
favourable  opportunity  for  testing  the  practica- 
bility and  fitness  of  the  style,  and  Mr.  Barry, 
though  not  uniting  in  his  own  person  all  the 
qualifications  of  a Michael  Angelo,  most  liber- 
ally' avails  himself  of  the  great  occasion  in 
hand  to  associate  the  Hite  in  auxiliary  depart- 
ments of  art;  his  first  invitation  has  produced 
the  cartoons,  an  assemblage  of  efforts  giving 
earnest  of  future  eminence  to  many  names, 
and  removing  many  doubts  as  to  the  amount 
of  latent  talent  awaiting  a stimulus  for 
action. 

With  respect  to  the  art  itself  we  have  beard 
and  read  remarks  highly  unfavourable  to  its 
prosecution  ; of  a long  novitiate  to  be  passed 
in  its  cultivation ; of  the  unsuitableness  of 
climate,  of  our  partiality  for  exuberant  colour- 
ing, of  the  inadequacy  of  our  structures  to  the 
reception  of  examples  in  this  “gigantesque 
art;”  and,  lastly,  general  observations  upon 
the  mediocrity'  of  judgment  which  rules  among 
the  vast  majority  qualified,  in  a pecuniary 
sense,  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a high 
standard  of  taste.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
question  the  existence  of  superlatively  qualified 
critics,  gifted  (it  may  be)  with  a presentiment 
of  limits  that  shall  circumscribe  and  fetter  na- 
tive genius  ; we  find  them  in  other  than  the 
more  elevated  precincts  of  the  fine  arts ; the 
legitimate  province  of  criticism  as  a correc- 
tive is  generally  deferred  to,  but  as  a barrier  to 
successive  efforts  of  the  thousand,  or  of  the 
million,  its  overstraining  is  to  be  deprecated. 
While  there  may  be  a few  individuals  well-in- 
formed on  the  subject  of  fresco  painting,  there 
is  much  disagreement  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  examples  in  many  countries  were  exe- 
cuted. The  so-called  frescos  of  Egypt,  on  the 
walls  of  temples  and  tombs,  and  those  at 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Stabia,  and  the  baths 
of  I itus,  probably  owe  a modified  preserva- 
tion to  climate,  and  not  to  the  peculiar  manipu- 
lation, which  constitutes  fresco.  The  ancients 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  practice-  of 
painting  in  distemper  and  water-colours  on 
stuccoed  walls,  and  especially  so  with  the  pre- 
paration and  use  of  hard,  transparent  varnishes, 
proper  to  the  embellishment  and  preservation 
ot  such  works;  the  Italian  manner,  with  an 
energetic  handling  of  events  which  sparkle  on 
the  pages  of  British  history,  and  invite  a 
ti  ansfer  to  the  palaces  and  halls  of  her  princes, 
legislators,  and  nobles,  and  of  many  a deed  of 
individual  patriotism  or  gallantry,  which  de- 
mands commemoration  at  the  hands  of 
Biitish  artists.  Such  works  will  at  once  en- 
sure an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  our  annals, 
excite  a love  of  art,  and  an  extension  of  the 
support  due  to  its  professors ; and  will  any 
critic  say  that  these  are  not  objects  worthy 
the  solicitude  of  a government,  and  right 
worthy  the  cost  that  may  be  incurred  in  pro- 
? The  peerless  imagination  of  a 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  exquisite  contours  of 
a ii  .ii®1  may  be  wanting,  but  the  generous 
call  will  meet  response  from  voices  loud  and 
musical,  from  forward  spirits  to  be  revealed  in 
embodyments  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful ; 
and  from  a still  larger  class,  useful  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  and  amongst  which  genius 
dwells  and  revels  independent  of  academic 
rules.  The  Burnses  and  Bloomfields  of  paint- 


falling  short  in  right  conceptions 
of  Milton  or  Shakspeare;  of  Norman  chi- 
valry, or  the  wars  of  the  roses ; ancient  feats  of 
daring,  or  the  tortuosities  of  modern  diplo- 
matics, will  be  drawn  from  obscurity  to  distinc- 
tion and  reward. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAUGHTSMEN. 


Sir,— I have  read  with  pleasure  the  circular 
stating  the  objects  of  the  B.  A.  A.  D.,  but  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  members,  I beg  to  suggest 
that  the  society  should  be  more  extended  in  its 
members,  and  also  in  its  views.  Why  should  not 
original  designs  be  allowed  in  object  No.  2,  of  their 
regulations  ? as  this  would  tend  to  bring  out  latent 
talent,  and  would  shew  to  the  world  that  architects 
and  builders  have  been  indebted  to  this  class  for 
something  more  than  mere  drawing ; would  oblige 
the  draughtsman  himself  to  think  upon  these  mat- 
ters, and  thus  carry  out  one  object  of  the  society, 
viz.  to  make  themselves  more  useful  to  their  em- 
ployers, and  consequently  enhance  the  value  of  their 
services. 

In  giving  drawings  of  buildings  executed,  it 
would  be  well  that  the  artist  should  send  a written 
description  of  the  same,  with  sketches  shelving  any 
improvements  in  design  he  may  consider  could  have 
been  made  ; this  would  be  good  practice  for  himself, 
would  cause  discussion,  and  consequently  improve- 
ment to  all  the  members  present  when  his  produc- 
tions are  exhibited,  and  it  should  be  open  at  any 
time  to  any  member  to  make  such  alterations  and 
suggestions,  by  sketches  or  otherwise,  as  they  may 
tlnnk  proper ; by  these  means  many  new  ideas 
would  arise  and  be  permanently  fixed  for  reference 
when  occasion  may  require  them. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way, 
take  one  of  the  plain  elevations  of  houses  in  Wim- 
P°Ie  or  Harley  streets,  they  being  generally  of  fair 
proportions,  ready  to  your  hands  to  receive  decora- 
tion, with  a bold  rustic  basement  and  entrance 
doors,  architraves  to  the  windows,  massive  balconies, 
throwing  deep  shadows,  and  enriched  cornices  ; many 
of  these  residences  would  give  grand  elevations,  and 
I think  there  are  many  of  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men living  in  those  houses  who,  if  they  were  aware 
they  could  be  made  handsome  at  a moderate  outlay, 
would  embrace  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

There  is  a doorway  to  a house  in  Berners-street 
Oxford-street,  occupied  by  Mr.  Knight,  by  Sir 
William  Chambers,  the  boldness  and  style  of  rustic 
I should  like  to  see  introduced  into  elevations  of 
street  houses ; but  columns  on  no  account  should 
be  used  as  main  features,  as  the  frontages  arc  too 
limited. 

With  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  members, 
why  should  not  almost  every  description  of  draughts- 
man be  included,  those  engaged  in  manufactures, 
such  as  upholsterers,  cabinet-makers,  decorators, 
and  others  ? this  would  give  a variety  to  the  collec- 
tion of  drawings,  and  by  being  associated  with 
architectural  draughtsmen,  would  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  improving  their  taste  in  composition, 
and  thus,  through  them,  disperse  a knowledge  of 
architecture  amongst  the  masses,  and  until  the 
people  are  better  informed  on  this  subject  it  cannot 
be  hoped  that  architecture  can  flourish  ; there  is 
much  to  be  done  in  the  improvement  of  the  ordi- 
nary dwelling,  in  its  internal  decoration,  furniture, 
ventilation,  and  general  arrangements  of  the  plan. 

In  consequence  of  there  being  no  place  for  the 
exhibition  of  architectural  drawings,  except  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  is  very  limited,  I should 
hope  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  society 
would  be,  after  it  is  established,  to  have  a public 
exhibition,  on  a broad  and  liberal  principle,  ad- 
mitting every  drawing  sufficiently  well  done,  includ- 
ing furniture  and  fittings,  as  then  we  might  hope 
that  the  subject  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
ladies,  and  having  once  brought  them  to  think  and 
inquire  into  the  principles  of  architecture  and 
furnishing,  we  shall  find  them  our  best  patrons. 

These  few  remarks  are  penned  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  for  the  consideration  of  the  members,  by 
one  of  the  fraternity,  with  every  wish  for  the 
success  of  the  society  so  well  begun.  jj. 


Somersetshire. — On  Thursday,  the  17th  inst., 
the  first  stone  of  a new  church  was  laid  by  the  rev! 
the  special  commissary  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  at  Chantry,  in  the  parish  of  Whatley,  near 
Frome,  Somerset.  We  understand  that  no  less  a 
sum  than  8,000/.  has  been  devoted  to  the  object  of 
building  and  endowing  this  sacred  edifice,  to  which 
a school  is  to  be  attached  by  James  Fussell,  Esq., 
of  Chantry-house,  in  whose  ground  it  is  to  stand. 
The  plans  are  furnished  by  Messrs.  Scott  and  Mof- 
fat, and  represent  a very  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
decorated  period. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CHATEAU  D’EU. 

Eu  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
Chateau,  belonging  to  King  Louis  Philippe, 
who  inherited  it  with  the  Comte  d’Eu  from 
his  mother,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Due 
de  Penthievre.  His  Majesty  spends  here  in 
retirement  a few  weeks  of  every  autumn.  It 
is  a low  building  of  red  brick  surmounted  by 
high  tent-shaped  roofs  of  slate,  like  the  pavi- 
lions of  the  Tuileries,  and  is  without  architec- 
tural beauty.  It  was  built  in  1578  by  Henry 
of  Lorraine,  Le  Balafre  Due  de  Guise,  on  the 
site  of  a castle  which  had  belonged  in  turn  to 
the  Lusignans,  the  Briennes,  the  Artois,  the 
Cleves,  and  the  St.  Pols,  and  which  was  burnt 
down  by  Louis  XI.  (1475),  to  punish  the  trea- 
chery of  the  Comte  de  St.  Pol.  It  has  been 
much  augmented  by  the  present  King,  and 
splendidly  fitted  up, the  walls  heingclothed  with 
a collection  of  historical  and  family  portraits, 
including  those  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
various  lines  of  the  Counts  of  Eu,  to  the 
number  of  1,100.  Many  of  them  are  copies, 
others  are  mere  furniture  pictures  ; yet  the  col- 
lection is  highly  interesting,  and  the  formation 
of  it  seems  to ‘have  given  rise  to  the  grander 
gallery  of  Versailles,  which  this  resembles  on 
a miniature  scale.  There  appears  to  be  no 
other  arrangement  than  that  of  making  a cer- 
tain number  of  pictures  fit  into  certain  spaces  ; 
names,  dates,  nations,  and  families  are  intei - 
mixed,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  them 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house. 

As  the  pictures  are  chiefly  valuable  in  an 
historical  point  of  view,  not  as  works  of  art, 
and  as  every  one  bears  its  name  on  the  frame, 
it  is  useless  to  enter  into  long  details,  which 
would  merely  be  to  give  a list  of  the  most 
eminent  names  in  French  history.  A few, 
however,  are  here  noted  down,  as  possessing 
some  peculiar  interest The  Regent  Duke  ot 
Orleans,  by  Mignard  ; Napoleon  and  his  lather, 
Charles  Buonaparte.  There  are  several  por- 
traits of  the  frivolous  and  Ambitious  Anne 
Marie  Louise  de  Montpensier,  called  sometimes 
La  Grande  Mademoiselle,  who,  after  having  as- 
pired to  the  hands  of  her  cousin  Louis  XI\  ., 
of  the  Grand  Conde,  of  Charles II.,  and  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  was  content  at  last  to 
be  married  to  Lauzun,  a simple  gentleman,  and 
endured  from  him,  according  to  report,  the 
insult  of  being  ordered,  by  the  undignified  ap- 
pellation of  “ Louise  d’Orleans,”  to  draw  oil 
his  boots  ! She  often  resided  in  this  chateau  ; 
and  one  of  these  likenesses,  at  the  age  of  43, 
in  which  she  is  drawn  holding  her  father  s 
(Gaston  Due  d’Orleans)  portrait,  is  mentioned 
by  her  in  her  Memoires.  Her  bedroom  was 
that  occupied  by  the  present  Queen.  Some  ol 
the  drawings  in  the  Cabinet  de  la  Coquille,  on 
the  first-floor, are  by  her.  She  became  possessor 
of  Eu  by  purchase  from  Mademoiselle  de  Guise, 
the  last  descendant  of  that  family  in  a.  direct 
line,  1661.  She  bequeathed  it  to  the  Due  de 
Maine,  natural  son  of  Louis  XI  V.,  by  Madame 
de  Montespan,  in  the  vain  hope  ot  ransoming 
Lauzun,  her  husband,  from  the  Bastille,  fehe 
first  commenced  the  historic  gallery  of  por- 
traits at  Eu,  and  her  collection  forms  the 
groundwork  of  that  still  existing.  At  the 
back  of  one  of  the  portraits  of  herself  there  is 
written  by  her  own  hand,  “ Bergere  alant  a la 
faite  du  Viloge  voisin.”  Portraits  continued— 
of  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  his  Queen, 
the  Dauphin  their  son,  who  died  in  the  Temple, 
and  all  the  other  members  of  their  family  , 
those  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family  occupy 
the  Salon  de  Famille:— the  most  pleasing  and 
interesting  is  the  Princess  Marie  ot  V urtem- 
berg,  the  sculptor  of  the  admirable  statue  o 
Jeanne  d’Arc.  There  are  two  portraits  of 
Louis  Philippe  Egalite  (died  1793),  one  as  a 
young  man  in  civic  dress,  the  other  m uniform, 
by  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

One  of  the  most  superband  interesting  apart- 

ments  is  the  Galerie  de  Guises,  tilled  with 
portraits  of  that  remarkable  family,  who  once 
owned  this  chateau ; among  them,  Claude  de 
Lorraine,  with  the  armour  and  sword  with 
which  he  fought  at  Marignan  ; Fran?ois  de 
Lorraine,  Due  de  Guise,  who  was  wounded  in 
the  face  before  Boulogne  by  an  English  lance, 
and  who  endured  the  pain  of  having  the  lance 
heai  extracted  from  his  cheek  with  a pair  ot 


pincers,  while  the  surgeon  rested  his  foot  on 
the  duke’s  head  to  obtain  a purchase.  He  was 
the  successful  defender  of  Metz  against 
Charles  V.,  and  the  capturer  of  Calais  from 
the  English;  he  was  killed  by  the  poisoned 
bullet  of  Poltrot,  1563.  His  son,  Due  Henri 
Balafre,  so  called  also  from  a wound  in  his 
cheek  received  from  an  arquebuse  at  tbe  battle 
of  Dormans.  lie  began  to  build  the  Chateau 
d’Eu  1578;  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Ligue, 
the  hero  of  the  Journee  des  Barricades,  and  the 
murderer  of  Coligny  on  St.  Bartholomew’s 
night.  He  was  assassinated  by  Henri  III.  at 
Blois  (Route  53),  1688,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther, the  Cardinal  de  Guise. 

Marie  de  Lorraine,  daughter  ot  Duke 
Claude,  Queen  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and 
mother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  Queen 
Mary  herself  in  her  widow’s  weeds  of  white 
(Royal  mourning);  Catherine,  Duchesse  de 
Montpensier,  sister  of  Le  Balafre,  who  re- 
venged his  death  by  instigating  Jaques 
Clement  to  assassinate  Henri  III. ; the  Due. 
de  Mayenne, brother  of  Le  Balafr^,  commander 
of  the  armies  of  the  Ligue  against  Henri  IV., 
Henri  II.  de  Lorraine,  Due  de  Guise,  con- 
queror and  viceroy  of  Naples  after  Mas- 
saniello’s  rebellion. 

Of  Louis  XIV.  there  are  several  likenesses, 
also  of  his  family,  his  mistresses,  his  generals, 
his  court;  and  even  more  of  Louis  XV.  In 
the  billiard-room  are  Charles  I.  and  II.,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
Agnes  Sorel. 

The  superb  Salle  des  Rois  is  so  called 
because  filled  with  portraits  of  kings  and 
queens  only.  Here  are  Marie  de  Medicis,  by 
V an  Dyk,  given  by  herself  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier,  and  Henri  IV. 

In  the  King’s  Cabinet,  among  portraits  of 
his  own  family,  including  his  father,  are 
Madame  de  Genlis,  his  preceptress,  Pamela, 
afterwards  Lady  Fitzgerald,  and  Madame  de 
Lambelle,  who  was  murdered  in  1793. 

The  small  chapel,  a mixture  of  Gothic  and 
Italian  in  its  decorations,  has  some  modern 
painted-glass  windows  from  Sevres;  one  is 
a portrait  of  St.  Amelic,  after  a picture  by  Paul 
de  la  Roche. 

The  park  or  grounds  are  less  attractive  than 


the  palace,  being  a wilderness  of  trees,  mostly 
weedy  elms,  planted  in  rows  with  angular 
terraces ; a gloomy  canal,  and  muddy  circular 
ponds  beset  with  willows.  No  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  slopes  of  the  ground— no 
taste  shewn  in  laying  out  the  brotherhood  of 
alleys  and  formal  parterres.  Mr.  Loudon 
might  make  something  good  out  of  it.  Only 
on  the  left  of  the  castle  a few  ancient  beeches 
survive  beneath  whose  branches  the  Balafre 
Due  de  Guise  heard  the  suits  of  his  vassals, 
and  concerted  plots  against  his  sovereign, 
llerc  a small  space  has  been  railed  in  by 
the  King,  who  has  affixed  this  inscription 
“ Ici  les  Guises  tenaient  conseil  au  XVI. 
sihcle.”  At  the  extremity  of  the  ground  is  a 
terrace  overlooking  the  gap  through  which  the 
Brcsle,  quitting  the  bare  and  dull  valley,  enters 
the  sea,  and  the  little  village,  Treport,  is  per- 
ceived at  its  mouth.  On  this  terrace  is  a brick 
pavilion,  fitted  up  l)y  poor  Mademoiselle,  du- 
ring the  time  she  was  banished  to  her  estate  at 
Eu  by  the  tyrant  Louis  XXV.,  for  refusing  to 
marry  the  paralytic  and  imbecile  King  of  Por- 
tugal. I.ouis  Philippe  has  restored  it,  and  or- 
namented it  with  pictures  of  the  events  of  her 

'^Treport,  the  port  of  Eu,  three  miles  distant, 
is  a fishing  village  of  2,265  inhabitants,  having 
an  old  church  with  a fine  portal.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ulterior  portus  of  Julius 

' There  remain  tobe  noticed  at  Eu  the  effigies 
of  the  Due  Henri  de  Guise  Le  Balafre,  mur- 
dered at  Blois,  and  of  his  wife,  Catherine  de 
Cleves,  in  the  Eglise  du  College , originally  ot 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  established  at  Eu  liy  Le 
Balafre.  The  church  built  out  of  the  rums  ot 
the  old  castle,  as  well  as  the  monuments,  were 
raised  at  her  expense  ; they  are  rich  in  marble, 
hut  of  no  value  as  works  of  art.  Heis  repre- 
sented in  armour,  she  in  ruff  and  farthingale  ; 
there  are  duplicate  effigies  of  both,  attended 
bv  figures  of  Prudence,  Strength,  Faith,  and 
Charity;  Gillot  was  the  sculptor.  From  the 
pulpit  of  this  church,  Bourdaloue  preached 
his  first  sermon.  On  the  Bresle,  close  to  the 
palace,  is  a mill  for  making  sea  biscuits,  esta- 
blished by  on  Englishman. — Hand  Book  for 
France. 


DOORWAY  IN  SOUTH  PORCH,  THORNBURY  CHURCH,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — If  you  think  the  above  drawing  worthy 
of  a place  in  your  magazine,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 
For  my  own  part,  I see  no  reason  why  doorways,  &c. 
of  less  elaborate  parts  should  not  be  engraved  for 


the  benefit  of  the  student  as  well  as  those  splendid 
ones  we  meet  with  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

I.  N.  Hawtin. 

Bristol,  August  21,  1843. 


HOGARTH’S  PICTURES. 

to  the  editor. 

Sir, — The  Fine  Arts  form  but  one  great  family, 
the  members  of  which  constitute  so  many  links  of 
the  same  chain,  although,  to  our  thinking,  there 
exist  two  distinct  sources  from  whence  inspiration 
may  be  drawn,  namely,  the  physical  and  every-day 
world  that  appears  to  us  under  an  endless  variety  of 
forms,  and  strikes  on  our  senses  in  a hundred  dif- 
ferent modes,  borrowing  at  one  time  the  sarcasm  of 
irony,  and  at  another,  the  touching  simplicity  which 
leads  us  to  appreciate  Nature’s  exquisite  beauties ; 
and  the  symbolical  world  modelled  upon  religious 
dogmas,  and  handed  down  by  tradition  from  age  to 
age,  in  which  imitation  plays  but  a secondary  part, 
and  objects  are  merely  delineated  to  recal  the  ideas 
they  are  intended  to  convey.  The  artist  here  be- 
comes a high  priest,  and  acts  under  the  direction  of 
a religious  instinct  that  points  out  what  he  is  to  in- 
scribe on  canvass,  on  stone,  or  on  marble  ; the  same 
religious  inspiration  guides  him  in  all  things — reli- 
gion makes  use  of  him  as  the  faithful  instrument  of 
her  ideographical  writing,  while  she  views  the  va- 
rious chef s-d.’  oeuvre  of  art  only  as  a solemn  and 
lasting  means  of  addressing  posterity  to  the  latest 
ages.  For  albeit  we  give  the  preference  to  these  crea- 
tionsof  thesymbolical  world  that  abound  in  the  beau- 
tiful ogival  structures  that  The  Builder  is  often 
pleased  to  reproduce  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  its  readers,  we  should  think  our- 
selves unjust  were  we  wholly  to  overlook  the  pro- 
ductions of  what  we  denominate  the  physical 
world,  especially  when  the  hand  of  a creative 
genius  has  set  his  stamp  upon  them  ; and  on  this 
account  is  it  that  we  address  you  these  few  lines  on 
the  Hogarths  discovered  at  Vauxhall,  and  brought 
to  light  and  life  again  in  the  most  felicitous  manner 
by  the  conscientious  and  patient  talents  of  the 
clever  picture-cleaner,  Mr.  Gwennap,  who  may  lay 
claims  to  the  appellation  of  an  artist. 

On  visiting  the  studio  of  Mr.  Gwennap,  in 
Titchboume-  street,  Piccadilly,  we  examined  several 
paintings  worthy  in  all  respects  of  the  pencil  that 
delineated  “ Marriage  a la  Mode,”  and  all  those 
charming  pictures  to  which  the  public  has  free  ac- 
cess at  the  National  Gallery.  “ A Moonlight,” 
“ The  Bonfire,”  and  “ The  Bird’s  Nest,”  are  the 
three  leading  pictures  of  this  new  collection  of 
paintings  redeemed  from  the  smoke  of  the  fetes  of 
Vauxhall,  and  which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Gwennap’s  re- 
novating powers,  have  recovered,  one  its  soft  moon- 
light tints  combined  with  the  magical  effects  of  a 
lamp  that  lights  up  the  scene  in  the  true  Rembrandt 
fashion  ; the  other,  the  bright  glare  and  hot-look- 
ing effects  of  a fire;  and  the  third,  all  the  pure 
freshness  of  early  morning.  Mr.  Gwennap  has 
also  renovated  a “Judgment  of  Paris,”  attributed 
to  Hogarth,  in  which  the  three  goddesses,  attired  in 
the  dresses  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth's  time,  are  dis- 
playing their  graces  before  a Paris,  whom  the  painter 
has  converted  into  a French  Pierrot,  no  doubt  in- 
tended as  a double  satire  against  the  historical  style, 
and  the  school  of  Watteau.  This  picture  forcibly 
reminded  us  of  a burlesque  Judgment  of  Paris, 
painted,  by  a French  artist  of  some  merit,  M. 
Roehn,  who  has  transformed  Helen’s  lover  into  a 
cobbler,  and  the  three  goddesses  into  three  saucy- 
looking  peasant  girls,  who  have  applied  to  the^Paris 
of  the  last  to  settle  their  respective  claims  to  the 
possession  of  the  neatest  foot  and  leg.  Although 
the  French  painter  has  imparted  a great  deal  of 
naivete  and  grace  to  his  subject,  he  is,  to  our  think- 
ing, far  surpassed  by  Hogarth  in  the  personifica- 
tion of  his  figures.  Those  among  your  readers, 
Mr.  Editor,  who  are  fond  of  the  fine  arts,  ought  by 
all  means  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Titchbourne- 
street,  where  they  will  find  in  Mr.  Gwennap  a well- 
informed  dilettante  and  the  most  obliging  of 
cicerones,  who,  besides  the  above  mentioned,  can 
shew  them  several  other  curious  and  interesting 
pieces,  amongst  which  we  particularly  noticed  a 
little  sketch,  Badly  injured  by  time,  but  a gem  in  its 
way,  entitled,  “The  Student;”  and  should  any  of 
the  said  visitors  feel  disinclined  to  follow  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  add  their  quota  to  the  thousands 
who  tender  the  pledge  to  Father  Mathew,  we  only 
wish  they  would  request  Mr.  Gwennap  to  shew 
them  “ The  Debauchee,”  which  “ holds  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,”  and  tells  a “ plain,  unvarnished 
tale”  with  such  startling  and  homely  truthfulness, 
as  to  induce  the  most  unbelieving  to  become  a zea- 
lous proselyte  to  the  great  apostle  of  temperance. 
Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  not  refuse  to  promote 
so  good  an  end,  by  inserting  these  few  lines  from 
one  of  your  subscribers. 

A Member  (though  a silent  one  and  without 
a diploma)  of  the  Temperance  Society. 

August  16th. 


A jetty,  similar  to  that  at  Margate,  is  to  be 
erected  at  Dover,  in  consequence  of  the  inconveni- 
ence attendant  upon  the  embarkation  and  disem- 
barkation of  passengers.  A meeting  was  held  on 
Friday  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  it  was  determined  to 
commence  immediately. 
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literature. 

Be  V Art  en  Allemagne,  par  (Of  Art  in  Ger- 
many, by)  Hippolyte  Fortoul. 
[third  notice.] 

We  proceed  to  the  author’s  account  of  ar- 
chitecture as  it  was  made  manifest  in 

THE  TEUTONIC  MIDDLE  AGE. 

“ Whilst  the  Italians  were  constructing  their 
churches  and  adorning  their  palaces  with  the  relics 
of  antiquity,  architecture,  which  had  penetrated  to 
the  north  in  company  with  faith,  not  finding  on 
this  soil  virgin  of  ruins,  those  small  columns  that 
suggested  the  partition  of  the  semicircular  arch, 
took  the  more  bold  step  of  allowing  its  arcades  to 
soar  in  full  liberty,  after  a fashion  that  seemed 
emulous  of  the  vast  shadows  of  the  German  forest. 
The  natural  development  of  the  religious  genius  in 
the  west,  the  parallel  progress  of  the  science  of 
construction,  the  knowledge  of  Saracen  monuments 
which  the  Crusades  had  imparted,  contributed, 
without  doubt,  to  that  happy  corruption  which  sub- 
stituted the  ogival  system  for  the  Roman  arch. 
A conjecture  put  forth  by  a man  who  died  too  early 
for  science,  M.  Mazois,  and  to  which  I have  heard 
M.  Augustin  Thierry  lend  the  authority  of  his  name 
and  erudition,  would  furnish  a more  positive  founda- 
tion to  Gothic  architecture,  without  excluding  any 
of  those  influences  which  are  ordinarily  supposed 
to  have  developed  the  art  of  the  middle  ages.  This 
conjecture,  assuming  a transformation  which  the 
example  of  antiquity  and  the  inspection  of  several 
monuments  and  texts  justify,  makes  the  Gothic 
cathedral  proceed  directly  from  the  Roman  church, 
which  itself  is  but  an  alteration  more  or  less  exten- 
sive of  the  Christian  basilica ; so  that,  in  fact,  it 
would  establish  the  continuity  of  the  great  forms  of 
architecture  in  the  west.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  at  barbarous  epochs,  in  the  provinces  com- 
prised between  the  Somme  and  the  Rhine,  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  stones,  of  hewing  them  and  of 
fixing  them,  restored  the  use  of  wood  in  buildings, 
which  was  universally  employed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  before  the  invasion  of  Caesar ; 
in  fact,  the  Gaulish  carpenters,  who  had  to  imitate 
with  materials  familiar  to  themselves  Roman 
structures,  would  naturally  translate  the  semicircular 
arches  of  the  porticos,  the  arcades,  the  windows, 
the  vaults,  by  the  ogive — the  columns  by  clusters  of 
small  columns — the  oculus  by  the  carved  rose — the 
circular  chapels  by  polygonal  chapels — the  vast  walls 
pierced  with  small  windows,  by  small  walls  pierced 
with  vast  embrasures — the  austere  nakedness  of  the 
ancient  basilica  by  the  decorations,  ever  getting 
more  angular,  of  the  cathedrals.  These  transla- 
tions undoubtedly  obtained,  and  not  unreasonably, 
much  favour  and  esteem  from  the  ancient  Gallo- 
Roman  peoples  ; and  then,  by  the  concurrence  of 
divers  circumstances  since  revived,  they  in  their 
turn  were  translated  into  stone.  Then  it  was  that 
they  rose  from  the  small  dimensions  to  which  there- 
tofore they  had  been  limited,  to  those  gigantic  pro- 
portions which,  but  for  them,  men  would  not  have 
dreamed  of,  much  less  have  compassed.  Thus,  then, 
construction  in  wood,  which  is  the  principle  of 
Greek  architecture,  must  be  that  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture also  ; thus  Nature,  according  as  she  was  in- 
terpreted by  the  Hellenic  or  the  Teutonic  genius, 
must  have  produced  the  most  simple  or  the  most 
complicated  forms  of  human  art.  This  opinion 
will  never  be  very  popular  among  the  Germans, 
first,  because  it  is  too  familiar,  and  then  because  it 
ruins  certain  pretensions  to  which  their  national 
pride  is  ardently  attached.  That  which  in  France 
is  vulgarly  called  the  Gothic  style,  is  designated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  German  style ; 
either  of  these  phrases  is  too  restricted,  and  it 
would  be  better  to  substitute,  as  do  the  Italians, 
that  of  Teutonic,  which  has  a larger  meaning, 
which  designates  the  northern  races  in  general, 
and  which  does  not  prejudge  the  geographical  ques- 
tion as  to  the  spot  where  the  ogival  system  received 
birth. 

‘ ‘ The  architectural  erudition  of  the  Bavarian 
school  could  not  well  have  abstained  from  produc- 
ing a form  so  essential  as  that  which  is  founded  on 
the  pointed  arch.  M.  Daniel  Ohlmiiller,  who  was 
born  at  Bamberg  in  1791,  was  the  person  commis- 
sioned to  erect  a small  church  in  the  old  German 
style,  as  the  phrase  goes  here.  Where  has  he 
erected  this  monument  ? There  is  outside  Munich, 
at  a reasonable  distance  from  the  ramparts,  on  the 
other  side  the  Isar,  a village  called  Au  ; this  village 
has  been  converted  into  a fauxbourg  towards  which 
the  city  stretches  its  arms  as  if  to  seize  it.  It  is  in 
this  fauxbourg  of  Au,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  pots 
of  beer  which  working  men  there  quaff,  that  Teu- 
tonic art  has  taken  refuge.  The  church  which 
M.  Ohlmiiller  constructed  at  this  spot  under  the 
invocation  of  St.  Mary-of-Succour,  is  not  entirely 
finished  ; when  I entered  it,  people  were  employed 
in  disguising  the  brick  with  that  plaster,  from 
which  there  seems  no  escape.  The  facade  has  one 
great  merit,  that  of  not  exhibiting  any  ornaments 


which  are  not  the  translation,  so  to  speak,  of  some 
internal  necessity.  It  is  cut  vertically  into  three 
sections  by  two  ridges,  the  prominences  of  which 
announce  the  plan  of  the  columns  that  divide  the 
interim  into  three  naves  ; the  portal,  which  occupies 
the  central  section,  is  surmounted  by  a carved  rose  ; 
each  of  the  two  extreme  sections  is  pierced  by  an 
ogival  window  and  a carved  rose,  the  object  of  which 
is,  as  well  companionship  to  the  principal  division, 
as  the  representation  and  illumination  of  the  lateral 
naves.  Above  the  three  roses,  small  Gothic  mouldings 
form  a happy  transition,  and  lead  to  the  spire,  single 
in  its  kind,  like  the  portal,  placed  also  at  the  centre 
of  the  fa?ade,  and  delicately  opened  to  send  forth 
with  ease  the  sounds  of  the  bells  which  it  shelters. 
On  penetrating  to  the  interior,  I was  much  struck 
by  the  abundance  in  which  the  light  is  distributed, 
and  also  by  a boldness  in  the  launch  of  all  the  pro- 
portions that  made  me  forget  the  contracted  space 
which  they  occupy ; the  columns  that  divide  the 
precinct  are  very  graceful ; the  apside  is  rounded 
off ; and,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  eye  as  to 
the  real  dimensions,  the  choir  is  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  church. 

“ I have  not  seen,  however,  that  which  will  be 
most  remarkable  in  this  miniature  cathedral ; the 
nineteen  windows  are  to  be  filled  with  most  beau- 
tiful stained  glass.  At  the  moment  in  which  I am 
writing  they  lie  packed  up  for  removal  from  a 
saloon,  in  which  they  were  exhibited,  to  the  church 
which  they  are  to  adorn.  But  though  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  see  them,  I have  seen  some 
specimens  so  admirable,  that  I doubt  whether  the 
painters  on  glass  of  our  day  have  any  cause  for 
envying  the  colourists  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Before  the  year  1825,  a citizen  of 
Nuremberg,  M.  Franck,  had  successfully  applied 
the  process  of  the  painters  on  glass  of  the  middle 
ages  ; another  inhabitant  of  that  city,  M.  Schwartz, 
has  since  carried  the  labours  of  his  countryman 
to  perfection.  The  Messieurs  Brisserie,  who  have 
all  along  contributed  so  potently  to  the  restoration 
of  Christian  art,  have  caused  some  small  paintings 
on  glass  to  be  executed  by  M.  Vortel,  that  are 
masterpieces  of  style  and  ability  ; I have  seen  some 
like  them  that  are  destined  to  ornament  the  windows 
of  the  romantic  castle  of  Hohenschwangau,  in  which 
the  energy  of  the  tones  and  the  complete  transfusion 
of  the  colour  are  allied  to  those  of  compositions 
the  most  remarkable  for  character.  The  King 
of  Bavaria  has  established  in  his  porcelain  manu- 
factory a particular  division  for  painting  on  glass, 
and  has  placed  it  under  the  superintendence  of  M. 
Gartner,  an  architect,  and  M.  H.  Hess,  a p unter. 
The  windows  of  the  Teutonic  church  in  the  faux- 
bourg of  Au,  were  executed  there.  May  France 
soon  produce  the  rivals  of  such  beautiful  works. 

“ One  cannot  help  remarking  the  scrupulosity 
with  which  the  Bavarians  reproduce  the  monuments 
which  they  imitate.  They  give  you  bricks  for 
marble  and  stone,  it  is  true  ; but  if  they  play  tricks 
with  the  substances,  the  appearances  are  irreproach- 
able. In  France,  and  in  the  name  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  invention  and  liberty  behind  which  they 
have  entrenched  themselves,  the  architects  who 
have  hitherto  carried  matters  with  a high  hand  in 
respect  of  their  art,  applaud  themselves  for  remain- 
ing indifferent  to  those  historic  studies,  in  virtue  of 
which  a new  generation  has  come  to  demand  from 
them  an  account  of  the  cold  and  equivocal  taste 
that  marks  their  monuments.  Since  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  there  has  been  spread  among  us  a pas- 
sion for  naked  stone  which  was  most  singularly 
abused  by  the  school  of  the  empire.  Even  at  this 
day  we  fancy  we  have  done  every  thing  when  we 
have  raised  mere  walls  ; and  if,  now  and  then,  we 
attach  to  them  some  shreds  of  painted  canvass,  we 
are  struck  with  admiration  of  our  luxury  and  pro- 
digality. The  common-sense  principle,  that  makes 
pre-existing  wants  the  basis  and  rule  of  good  ar- 
chitecture, ought  not  to  be  enforced  with  a rigour 
too  Lacedemonian  ; in  art,  as  in  philosophy,  tradi- 
tions have  a considerable  value,  and  should  be  suf- 
fered to  enrich  with  all  the  treasures  of  human  ex- 
perience, the  experience  that  is  limited  by  a present 
necessity  and  mere  dry  logic.  I have  already  spoken 
to  you  of  a new  school  that  is  educating  itself  in 
ideas,  mors  sound  at  once,  and  more  comprehensive ; 
there  exist,  without  its  bosom,  distinguished  spirits, 
whom  the  natural  progress  of  the  times  is  conduct- 
ing to  great  thoughts,  and  who  will  assuredly  make 
themselves  room.  Why  is  not  their  advent  has- 
tened ? with  their  support,  beyond  all  contradiction, 
it  would  be  easy  to  surpass  the  German  in  learned 
combinations  of  historic  forms,  and,  above  all,  in 
tasteful  ornament ; but  now,  it  must  be  admitted, 
they  have  outstripped  us.  Their  erudition  can  only 
be  satisfied  by  correctness  of  manner  in  the  monu- 
ments which  they  raise  ; this  makes  their  works  more 
complete,  but  also  less  natural  than  ours.” 

We  confidently  believe  that  much  of  what 
this  last  paragraph  contains  is  true  of  our  own 
country; — distinguished  spirits  are  at  work, 
though  not  united  in  a common  school  nor  ag- 
gregated to  a confederate  sect,  that  will  profit 


by  the  learning  and  by  the  errors  of  our 
German  kinsmen,  and  so  establish  a system  of 
architecture,  based  as  well  on  old  historic 
forms  as  on  the  principles  of  invention  and 
freedom,  congenial  with  the  exigencies  of 
climate  and  the  conditions  imposed  by  mate- 
rials at  hand,  which  shall  deserve  the  name  of 

NATIONAL. 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — In  your  last  week’s  paper  (No.  29),  there 
is  a letter  upon  the  subject  of  warming  and  venti- 
lation bearing  the  signature  of  Mr.  George  Spencer, 
in  which  there  are  mis-statements  in  connection 
with  my  name  which  require  refutation. 

The  letter  professes  to  be  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Spencer’s  own  scheme  for  warming  and  ventilating ; 
and  this  is  commenced  by  bringing  forward  an  ex- 
ample of  what  is  denounced  a failure  in  my  system ; 
a case  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  acknowledges  that  no 
attempt  whatever  had  been  made  at  ventilation. 
Upon  such  points  as  these,  however,  I do  not  dwell, 
mypresentobjectbeingto  correct  the  more  serious  in- 
accuracies into  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  no  doubt 
inadvertently  fallen. 

It  is  said  that  the  apparatus  the  failure  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  which  are  fully  described,  had  been 
erected  in  1838  under  my  “ personal  direction” 
at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Co., 
in  Burlington -street ; but  I beg  to  assert  that  I was 
never  employed  in  its  construction,  and,  moreover, 
that  I knew  not  of  its  existence  until  the  present 
occasion  ; and  this  fact,  it  is  conceived,  will  exon- 
erate me  from  all  responsibility  for  any  defects 
which  may  be  apparent  in  the  apparatus  alluded 
to. 

The  principle  of  my  mode  of  warming  is  also 
generally  censured  in  the  communication  in  ques- 
tion. I may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  add  a few 
remarks  in  its  defence  ; and  in  doing  this,  I would 
endeavour  to  remove  from  your  correspondent’s 
mind  the  impressions  under  which  he  seems  to 
labour,  by  expressing  my  full  concurrence  with  his 
views,  that  any  room,  by  whatever  means  it  may  be 
warmed , should  have  ample  provision  for  ventila- 
tion. Even  if  it  be  not  warmed  at  all,  ventilation 
is  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual living  in  it. 

I beg,  therefore,  to  suggest  whether  your  corre- 
spondent is  not  in  error  when  he  attributes  the  ill 
effects  which  are  stated  to  have  arisen  from  the  use 
of  the  hot-water  apparatus  at  Mr.  Bentley’s  to  this 
particular  mode  of  warming,  rather  than  to  the 
absence  of  a proper  ventilation. 

The  only  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  transmit 
heat  from  a furnace  to  the  rooms  of  a building  re- 
quiring to  be  heated  ; and  I know  of  no  other  more 
convenient,  more  efficient,  or  more  safe  mode  than 
this  to  effect  that  purpose. 

Having,  then,  the  power  in  this  apparatus  of  trans- 
mitting and  diffusing  heat,  it  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  person  employed, 
whether  it  be  economically  or  judiciously  applied  so 
as  to  answer  the  purpose  intended. 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  bringing  forward  this  subject, 
might  have  selected  some  out  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  complete  success  which  this  method  of 
hot-water  warming  apparatus  presents  in  various 
parts  of  London  and  elsewhere,  when  he  would 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  rooms  may  be 
and  are  warmed  by  these  hot-water  pipes  without 
the  prejudicial  effects  which  he  attributes  to  them ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibiting  good  specimens  of 
ventilation,  and  great  economy  over  the  open  fire- 
places. 

Your  correspondent  evinces  a laudable  desire  to 
be  useful  to  your  readers,  and  I shall  look  forward 
with  interest  to  his  promised  “ development  of  a 
system  of  warming  and  ventilating  large  buildings 
efficiently  and  economically.” 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  M.  Perkins. 

No.  6,  Francis-street,  Regent-square, 

Aug.  29,  1843. 


Electricity  Generated  Through  the 
Agency  of  Steam. — For  a fortnight  the  Royal 
Polytechnic  Institution  is  to  be  shut,  in  order  that 
due  preparation  may  be  made  for  a series  of  experi- 
ments which  are  to  be  exhibited  by  an  apparatus  of 
an  extraordinary  character,  which  fully  develops 
Mr.  Armstrong's  discovery  of  the  power  of  gene- 
rating electricity  through  the  agency  of  steam.  We 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
making  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  truths  that 
are  developed.  The  directors  are  zealously  and 
anxiously  performing  their  duty  to  the  public,  and 
we  trust  that  their  efforts  will  be  received  as  they 
richly  deserve. — Polytechnic  Review. 


THE  BUILDER. 


NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE. 


MR.  BERNHARDT'S  PATENT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sib,— Mv  object  in  writing  to  your  journal  was, 
to  shew  that  flues,  both  horizontal  andperpendiculai , 
buiUin  the  thickness  of  walls  for  Purpoae  of 

warming  and  ventilation  were  in  use  7^  befo  e 

Mr.  Bernhardt's  patent,  lie  having  m k,s  Wfers 
claimed  them  a,  his  sole  meant, on.  He 
acknowledged  they  were  m me  he/, re  («£'•'£ 
they  are  not  his  invention),  thus  contrad  cling  h us 
previous  statement.  Having  thus  gamed  the  point 
1 had  in  view,  I wish  to  remark  in  reply  to  his  last 
assertions,  that  if  he  had  referred  to  my  first  letter, 
he  would  have  found  I had  stated,  that  I did  not 
know  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  system  shewn 
in  the  plan  of  the  building  sent  you.  _ For  some 
reason  best  known  to  himself,  such  a straightforward 


course  he  has  not  taken,  being,  I suppose,  not 

,dTPhfreplybi ^objections  put  forward  by  him 
is Sat  ,Xr  near  stoen  years' 

mirably  and  suits  the  purpose  mtaided  (see  path 
culars  with  the  plans)  without  being  open  to  any 
one  of  them.  As  I am  neither  professoi  ot  waim 
ing  and  ventilating  buildings,  or  curer  of 

i s#  «« 

' to  himself),  will  soon  be  “ gone. 

I I am,  Mr.  Editor,  your  obedient  s“Ta”t'c> 

Ruthin,  26th  August,  1843. 

P S — I must  beg  of  you,  in  fairness,  to  insert 
this  answer  to  Mr.  B.’s  letter  in  The  Builder  of 
this  day. 


Nature,  in  her  productions  slow,  aspires 
By  just  degrees  to  reach  perfection's  heig  nt : 

So  mimic  Art  works  leisurely,  till  Time 
Improve  the  piece,  or  wise  Experience  give 
The  proper  finishing.” 

Somerville’s  “ Chase. 

The  style  of  architecture  introduced  by  the 
Normans  into  England  did  not  very  matamlly 
differ  from  the  last  period  of  Saxon,  the  only 
difference  discernible  being  in  the  magnitude  and 
length  of  the  buildings  of  the  conquerors,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Norman  architects  had 
been  invited  and  came  to  this  country  long  before 
the  Conquest ; therefore  it  need  not  be  matter  “ 
surprise  there  should  be  so  little  difference  m the 
styles.  It  is  an  ignorance  of  this  fact  which  has 
led  many  of  our  antiquaries  to  assign  the  date  of 
a building  as  posterior  to  the  Conquest,  when, 
fact,  it  was  built  anterior  to  it. 

Waiving  altogether  any  discussion  as  to  the  origin 
or  invention  of  the  erroneously  called  Gothic 
styles  (a  discussion  which  could  hardly  lead  to  any 
satisfactory  results),  1 will  remark,  that  however 
much  our  ancestors  might  have  thought  of  fame  in 
their  own  day,  they  did  not  seem  to  trouble  them- 
selves to  publish  it  to  future  ages;  Mr- 

Milner  observes,  they  were  more  anxious  about 
beine  good  than  appearing  so. 

1 Almost  immediately  that  William  tilf  Conqueror 

had  taken  possession  of  this  country,  he  filled  all 
the  ecclesiastical  benefices  with  Ins  Norman  follow 
ers.  and  they,  having  riches  in  abundance,  soon  set 
to  work  and  pulled  down  most  of  the  Saxon  build- 
ings of  any  consequence,  and  rebuilt  tham  *"  “ 
style  of  greater  magnificence  and  extent  , Saxon 
cathedrals,  which  before  were  only  a hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length,  now  became  extended  under 
the  Norman  prelates  to  the  length  of  six  hundred 
feet,  and  old  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  built  by  Mau- 
ritius, was  the  enormous  length  of  690  feet.  Such 
was  the  rage  for  building  grand  edifices  at  that 
time,  that  no  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen  cathedrals, 
nearly  the  same  number  of  monasteries,  and  village 
churches  without  number,  were  erected  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time. 

The  lay  barons,  for  their  own  safety,  weie  not 
behindhand  in  diligence  : castles  of  a formidable 
aspect  were  soon  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  Euglund, 
the  store-house  of  human  invention  was  ransacked 
for  their  service,  and  although  the  Norman  castles 
cannot  boast  of  the  domestic  comforts  ot  the  nine- 
teenth century,  yet  they  can  lay  claim  to  an  origi- 
nality of  design  and  strength  of  purpose  little  infe- 
rior to  the  present  time. 

To  quote  a much-respected  author  in  speaking 
of  the  style  introduced  by  the  Normans,  and  their 
rage  for  building,  he  says,  “ Such  were  the  Nor- 
mans at  the  time  when  they  entered  England  being 
without  question  the  most  valiant,  magnificent, 
studious,  enterprising,  and  religious  people  of  the 
eleventh  century  ; and,  we  must  add,  they  weie  the 
very  flower  of  Normandy  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  both  in  church  and  state,  who  crossed 
the  sea  and  settled  in  our  island.  The  Continent 
was  despoiled  to  enrich  England.  Such  being  the 
character  of  the  Normans,  is  it  surprising  that  they 
should  build  such  sumptuous  edifices,  such  a hold 
deviation  from  any  thing  that  had  ever  been  done 

lK  The  general  characteristics  of  the  Norman  style 
are  boldness,  both  of  the  parts  and  of  the  whole, 

semicircular  arches,  sometimes  with  plain  mould- 
ings, hut  most  frequently  the  mouldings  are  en- 
riched with  the  zig-zag  square  billet,  roll  billet,  or 
lozenge  ornaments  ; and  one  great  feature  may  be 
observed  in  the  annnexed engraving,  taking  one  com- 
partment—Winchester,  for  instance— the  lower  story 
has  one  opening,  the  second  story  two,  and .the 
triforium  has  three  openings  pierced  in  the  *aU, 
dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles  ; this  is  the  case 
also  with  Durham,  Hereford,  Rochester  Oxford 
Ely,  Peterborough,  and  most  of  the  abbatial  and 

conventual  churches. 

The  Norman  style  lasted  about  150  years  (allow- 
ing that  its  adoption  in  England  was  about  thirty 
years  anterior  to  the  Conquest)  Th%  transition 
style,  which  succeeded  it,  was  a kmd  of  sohdified 
conflict  between  two  different  kinds  of  arch  the 
semicircular  and  the  pointed ; but  the  latter  finally 
conquered  and  reigned  triumphant  for  a time  , but 
that  in  its  tun,  gave  place  to  other  styles,  and  it 
seems  as  though  a complete  war  of  stones,  mortar, 
and  novelty  was  kept  up  for  a space  of  nearly  five 
centuries,  till  finally  the  commotion  ceased  alto- 

6etJur'contemplating  the  interior  of  our  Norman 
cathedrals,  the  mind  is  impressed  with  a feeling  of 
the  sublime,  which  later  styles  fail  to  excite,  and  it 
is  not  to  association  to  which  we  must  ascribe  this 
feeling,  hut  to  the  harmony  and  proportion  ot  the 
parts  to  the  whole,  and  to  a certain  numbness  of 
character  about  it  which  inspires  the  mind ‘j?  * 
religious  awe.  J * * 


the  builder. 


SMOKE  PREVENTION. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  means 
and  the  expediency  of  presenting  the  nuisance  of 
smoke  arising  from  fires  or  furnaces,  and  mho 
were  empowered  to  report  their  opinion,  together 
with  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  leforc  them 
to  the  House, 

The  select  committee  having  considered  the 
matters  to  them  referred,  have  agreed  to  the 
following-  report : — 

In  their  endeavours  to  investigate  the  sub- 

have  deemed  it  expedient 
to  call  before  them  a variety  of  persons.  They 

ne^treCe-Veithe  eVidenCe  of  lhe  m08t  emi- 
nent men  in  the  science  of  chemistry,  of  prac- 

mMternS‘nee"f°f  bigh  rcPutati™.  of  leading 
mastei  manufacturers  and  proprietors  of 

whoh'ad^1”6*’  jand  °f  the  ingenious  persons 

for  thhe  nrdeT‘S,ed  a"d  'aken  °“‘  Pa<a"ts 

for  the  prevention  of  smoke.  The  attention 

ot  the  parlies  called  to  give  evidence  has  been 
principally  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the 

given*-108  h'adS’  0n  'Vhich  the'r  °Pinions  "’are 

1.  Whether  it  was  practicable  entirely  to 
prevent,  or  very  much  to  diminish,  the  nui- 
sance now  so  severely  felt  in  large  towns  and 
populous  districts,  from  the  smoke  of  furnaces 
or  of  steam-engines. 

wm,tdVhelbjr’-  *£,  th!s  were  pmeticable,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  take  any  steps  to  pre- 

with  thhenU,aanCI;’  aS  s“doi”?  might  interfere 
! „ the  P™Perty  or  interests  of  manufac- 
turers  °r  of  the  proprtetors  of  furnaces. 

tine  k • ln  the  event  of  the  former  ques- 
hons  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  they 
would  recommend  some  legislative  enactment 
smoke/  0ed  Prohlblt  nuisance  of 
In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions  it 

scientific  InT  *h?-  'Vth°le  °f  the  etidenoa  of 
scientific  and  practical  men,  including  master 

rnlrfT’  lh,at  S“°ke’  "hich  h tke  result 
of  imperfect  combustion,  may  in  all  cases  be 
much  diminished,  if  not  entirely  prevented. 

It  appears  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  witnesses  conversant  with  the  subject,  that 
imperfect  combustion  arises  from  a deficiency 
of  atmospheric  air  to  mix  with  and  act  on  the 
inflammable  matter  at  a proper  temperature 
and  under  circumstances  which  must  ensure 
its  effective  operation  ; that  this  admission  of 
air  properly  regulated,  is  the  great  if  not  the 
neie  p"nc,P'f.  of  preventing  smoke  which  is 
generally  applicable,  and  that  all  inventions  for 
the  prevention  of  smoke  (except  where  the 
smoke  has  been  separated  mechanically  by  an 
artificial  shower  of  water,  produced  in  a flue 

annh  V ed  ^ j-a  PUrPose>-  a'  e only  various 
applications,  in  different  forms,  of  this  general 

halnS  1 eVrnih,e  "0"'  or  Jet  of  steam  which 
has  been  applied  by  some  persons  to  prevent 

smoke  in  furnaces  being  merely  a modification 
ot  this  general  principle,  as,  though  steam  may 
modify  combustion,  air  must  necessarily  flow 
in  with  it,  otherwise  the  combustion  in  the 
furnace  is  arrested. 

The  evidence  before  your  committee  further 
shews,  that  theadmission  of  atmospheric  air 
under  proper  regulations,  into  the  furnace,  is 
productive  ot  saving  in  fuel,  by  causing  the 
pai  tides  of  carbon  which  would  otherwise  rise 
in  smoke  and  be  wasted,  to  ignite,  and  thereby 
to  increase  the  heat  in  the  boiler. 

It  appears  that  the  expense  attendant  on 
putting  up  whatever  apparatus  maybe  required 
i°  prevent  smoke  arising  from  furnaces  is  very 
inning,  and  as  some  of  the  witnesses  observed, 

J?*  !!•  ?y-  be  rePaid  within  the  year  by 
the  diminished  consumption  of  fuel.  For  ad- 
ditional  mformation  on  t|)is  suhjectj  com. 
nnttee  beg  to  refer  to  the  evidence. 

tions'fnv^ TOSt  inge"!ous  Pa‘™‘a  and  inven- 
vmnL  , Preventlon  and  consumption  of 
fromktl,e?e,  ald  befo;e  ?our  committee,  which, 

naces  ,v  h mODr  °f  the  Proprietors  of  fur- 
naces by  whom  they  were  adopted,  appeared 

moke’™  1 6 f 'rf0‘d  P^Pore  of  preventing 
required  '““““S  ,lle  quantity  of  fuel 

be/tulTed1^  Pfrevc"<ing  smoke  might  also 
he  applied  to  the  furnaces  of  steam-boats  but 
such  application  would  be  attended  with  rather 
more  expense  than  on  land,  from  the  occasional 
want  of  space  and  the  setting  of  boilers  in  a 
team-vessel.  No  doubt,  however,  exited  in  I 
the  opinions  of  those  examined,  that  the  pie-  I 


Bffiam-v  ^sselT.0^*  COuld  be  accomplished  in  all 

The  use  of  anthracite  coal  and  of  coke,  as 
he  means  of  preventing  smoke,  were  not  over- 
ooked  by  your  committee;  but,  being  well 

known,  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

In  reference  to  the  last  and  most  important 
point  under  the  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittee how  far  it  will  be  expedient  to  frame 
some  legislative  enactment  to  lessen  the  nui- 
sance  from  smoke,  your  committee,  after  a 
careful  survey  of  the  evidence  before  them 
seeing  that  the  evils  arising  from  smoke  are 
severe  y felt  in  all  populous  places,  and  are 
likely  to  increase  m proportion  as  wealth  and 
the  use  of  machinery  cause  a greater  extension 
ot  turn  aces  and  steam-engines,  come,  without 
hesitation,  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a legis- 
lative enactment  should  be  introduced  without 
delay ; and  they  trust  that  the  perusal  of  this 
evidence  will  ensure  cordial  aid  and  co-opera- 
ton,  on  the  part  of  proprietors  of  factories, 
n accomplishing  an  object  so  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
populationr-an  expectation  which  your  com- 
mittee feel  justified  in  entertaining,  by  the 
t”°'V,edg]e  °f  ,lle  laudable  exertions  which 
have  lately  been  made  with  much  success  by 
the  manufacturers  and  inhabitants  of  Leeds 


of  frn  1?d^0rfu in  1j?rksh're,  for  the  prevention 
of  smoke  in  those  districts. 

Your  committee  have  received  the  most 
grattfying  assurances  of  the  confident  hope  en- 
tertatned  hy  several  of  the  highest  scientific 
authorities  examined  by  them,  that  the  same 
black  smoke  proceeding  from  fires  in  private 
dwellings  and  all  other  places,  may  eventually 
be  entirely  prevented,  either  by  the  adoption 
of  stoves  and  grates  formed  for  a perfect  com- 
Dustion  of  the  common  bituminous  coal,  or  bv 
the  use  of  coke  or  of  anthracite ; but  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on 
that  subject  is  not  such  as  to  justify  any  legis- 
lative interference  with  these  smaller  fires.  6 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  your  committee 
beg  leave  to  recommend  that  a bill  should  be 
brought  into  Parliament  at  an  early  period  of 
the  next  session,  to  prohibit  the  production  of 
smoke  from  furnaces  and  steam-engines. 

it.  Tht.^  ‘"du'ge  a hope  that  the  matter  will  be 
thought  of  sufficient  national  importance  to 
induce  the  government  to  bring  in  a bill ; but 
in  the  event  of  their  not  doing  so  early  next 
session,  your  committee  recommend  that  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  should  frame  such 
a measure,  as  being  the  necessary  result  of  the 
complete  and  strong  conviction  to  which  they 
have  come  by  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry. 


SECTION  OF  ST.  MARY’S  CHAPEL,  STOURBRIDGE. 
Scale  1 of  on  inch  to  the  foot. 


To  THE  EDITOR. 

SIR,— The  above  chapel  formerly  belonged  to  a 
priory  founded  in  the  year  1092,  by  Picotf  a Nor 
man  lord,  and  his  lady.  At  the  Reformation  it  was 
granted,  38  Henry  VIII.,  to  Antony  Brown,  and  6 
Edward  VI.  to  Edward,  Lord  Clinton.  I Z,k 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  design  of  the  roof 
is  yery  good  ; all  the  timbers  are  oak,  and  appear  as 
sound  now  as  when  they  were  first  framed.  think 
if  the  church  architects  were  to  follow  this  examnle 

iook“i0cVte?edr,:CiDSlie  be,mS’  theiri°°h  ™“ld 

Stilt  iSm  Callel  -SJturbridge  was  formerly,  and  is 
still  held  in  a field  adjoining  the  chapel.  It  was 
returned  upon  inquest  to  King  Edward  I.,  that 

HnBg>°ihnAranted  this  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Hospital  of  Lepers,  which  stood  there. 


*rTliex^0Spital  for  ^P61,8  wa8  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  and  was  before  1245  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  burgess  of  Cambridge,  till  about  that 
year,  when  we  find  Hugh  de  Northwold,  Bishop  of 
*dy,  unjustly  got  the  patronage  of  it. 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  hospital,  but  the 
chapel  which  belonged  to  it  is  still  standing,  and 
was  used  as  a victualling  house  in  time  of  the  fair. 

In  1391,  Robert  Takell,  then  custos,  died,  and 
rordham,  JJishop  of  Ely,  granted  forty  days’  indul- 
gence to  all  who  assisted  in  the  repairs  of  this 
chapel,  or  extended  their  charitable  benevolence  to 
the  hospital. 

Stourbridge  takes  its  name  from  the  little  river 
Stere,  or  Stour,  that  runs  by  it. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  obediently,  W.  W 

Cambridge,  August  21,  1843. 


THE  BUILDER. 


MUSEUM  OF  THE  HERMITAGE, 

ST.  PETERSBURG. 

On  it  being  first  of  all  rumoured  that 
Klenze  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  to  prepare  designs  for  a Museum  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  natural  supposition  was,  that  the 
building  was  to  be  an  entirely  new  and  distinct 
one,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Glyptothek,  and  the 
Pinakothek  at  Munich,  the  reputation  of  which 
most  probably  led  to  the  architect’s  being  em- 
ployed by  the  Russian  sovereign.  It  now  turns 
out,  however,  that  the  structure  will  not  add  to  the 
number  of  the  architectural  monuments  of  St. 
Petersburg,  as  it  is  only  a rebuilding  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Hermitage  Palace,  in  which  the  “ Raf- 
faelle  Gallery,”  so  called  from  its  being  a fac- 
simile imitation  of  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  is 
retained.  Still,  if  description  may  be  trusted,  it  is 
very  greatly  superior  to  what  has  been  removed  to 
make  way  for  it ; and  though  only  an  appendage 
to  the  Imperial  Palace,  it  is  in  itself  much  larger 
than  many  palaces,  the  general  plan  forming  a 
parallelogram  of  520  by  380  feet,  English  mea- 
sure, which  is  not  very  far  short  of  the  area  of  the 
whole  of  the  quadrangle  and  buildings  of  the  up- 
per ward  of  Windsor  Castle.  The  largest  of  the 
inner  courts  is  215  by  130  feet ; the  general  height 
of  the  fa9ades  74  feet,  and  that  of  the  pavilions  at 
the  angles,  10G  feet.  In  regard  to  the  character 
of  its  details,  the  style  of  design  is  Greek,  and  it 
would  seem  the  design  itself  is  in  some  respects 
similar  to  the  architect’s  idea  for  the  Pantechni- 
kon,  at  Athens,  published  in  his  “ Entwiirfe.” 
Of  the  actual  composition,  however,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  from  the  verbal  description  given  of 
it ; for  let  the  last  be  ever  so  correct  as  far  as  it 
goes,  so  many  circumstances  indispensably  requi- 
site to  be  understood,  are  passed  over  in  it,  that 
it  is  more  tantalizing  than  satisfactory,  leaving 
altogether  doubtful  some  very  material  points. 
The  socle,  which  is  of  reddish  granite,  is  1 1 feet 
high,  and  must  therefore  be  of  colossal  proportions, 
and  produce  a most  imposing  effect,  if  it  be  really 
what  the  term  applied  to  it  imports — a solid  sub- 
structure, in  appearance  at  least,  without  windows 
of  any  sort.  Nothing  being  said  to  the  contrary, 
we  are  left  to  suppose  that  such  is  really  the  case ; 
but  it  would  have  been  far  more  satisfactory  to  have 
been  distinctly  assured  of  it,  since  it  makes  a most 
prodigious  difference  indeed  whether  it  be  so  or  not. 
Colossal  must  also  be  the  effect  of  a mass,  nearly 
the  entire  height  of  the  Reform  Club  House,  but 
with  only  two  ranges  of  windows,  reared  on  such  a 
basement.  This  part  of  the  structure  is  of  greyish 
stone,  with  some  intermixture  of  reddish  granite  for 
the  details,  yet  to  what  extent  the  latter  is  applied 
is  not  said  ; hardly  at  all,  we  should  think,  can  it 
have  been  employed  for  any  of  the  more  delicate 
and  enriched  parts,  and  enrichment  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  at  all  spared,  for  we  are  told  of  ara- 
besque panels,  sculptured  friezes,  statues,  some 
supported  on  consoles,  others  within  niches,  hermcs- 
pillars,  &c.  &c.  In  short,  the  description  makes 
magnificent  promise  to  the  ear ; but  whether  the 
structure  itself  would  keep  such  promise  to  the  eye, 
is  what  we  will  not  pledge  for.  Description  is 
equally  favourable  to  the  interior,  but  equally  per- 
plexing also,  being  by  far  too  indefinite  ; a vast  deal 
of  magnificence  is  spoken  of — variegated  marble 
columns,  inlaid  pavements  of  Grecian  design,  and 
I other  matters  of  that  kind,  but  it  is  all  shapeless. 
Almost  the  only  part  which  we  can  figure  to  our- 
I selves  at  all  intelligibly  is  the  grand  staircase,  130 
: feet  long,  by  50  in  breadth,  with  its  twenty  marble 
f Corinthian  columns,  and  three  successive  flights  of 
imarble  steps  (22  feet  wide),  ascending  in  a direct 
line.  At  any  rate,  in  such  a staircase  there  must 
be  an  air  of  extraordinary  pomp.  The  rooms  on 
the  lower  floor  are  intended  for  the  reception  of 
isculpture,  vases,  and  miscellaneous  antiquities ; 
those  above  for  a picture-gallery,  distributed  into  a 
series  of  rooms,  some  very  spacious,  and  lighted 
from  above,  as  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek,  for  larger 
pictures ; others  as  cabinets,  for  smaller  pictures, 
besides  various  loggies  and  corridors.  The  contents 
)f  the  museum  will  be  so  arranged,  that  the  apart- 
ments will  have  more  the  air  of  being  decorated 
vith  them,  as  in  a private  palace,  than  of  being  the 
Ikxhibition-rooms  of  a public  museum,  which  some- 
times give  the  idea  of  a bazaar,  at  others,  of  a 
ishamel-house  of  art,  stored  with  works,  immortal, 
lerhaps,  in  fame,  but  perishable,  and  even  perished  ; 
interesting,  but  utterly  illegible  inscriptions,  limb- 
less statues,  featureless  busts,  and  pictures  touched 
md  retouched  by  time,  till  they  have  become  only 
t o many  grim  blackened  canvasses,  and  melancholy 
nemento-mori’s. 

j Although  the  building  was  not  begun  until  the 
ipring  of  1842,  the  Museum  of  the  Hermitage  is 
inspected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present 
jammer,  notwithstanding  its  great  extent  and  the 
i!  prodigious  solidity  of  its  constructions.  In  some 
Maces  such  an  edifice  would  have  been  the  work  of 
; i quarter  of  a century. — Art  Union. 


AUCTION  DUTY. 

Wilson  v.  Carey  and  Cunnington. 

It  is  a common  practice  for  persons  who  employ 
an  auctioneer  to  sell  property,  to  instruct  another 
person  to  attend  at  the  sale  and  bid,  with  a view  to 
raise  the  price.  Some  very  nice  questions  of  law 
may  spring  out  of  such  a proceeding  ; for  instance, 
who  is  liable  to  the  auction  duty,  that  is,  who  is  the 
highest  bidder  ? What  is  a valid  demand  of  the 
auction  duty  ? 

As  a general  rule,  the  auctioneer,  agent,  or  seller 
by  commission,  is  bound  to  pay  the  auction  duty, 
which  he  may  deduct  out  of  the  money  he  receives 
at  the  sale  ; and  if  he  receive  none,  he  may  recover 
it  from  the  vendor  by  action.  Buying  in  by  the 
owner,  however,  is  a statutable  exemption,  if  it  take 
place  without  fraud  or  collusion,  and  notice  be  given 
in  writing  to  the  auctioneer  before  such  bidding, 
signed  by  the  owner,  and  the  person  intended  to  be 
the  bidder,  of  the  latter  being  appointed  by  the 
former,  and  having  accordingly  agreed  to  bid  at 
the  sale  for  his  use,  and  if  the  delivery  of  such  notice, 
as  also  the  fairness  of  the  transaction  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge,  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the 
auctioneer.  It  is  usual  to  make  some  provision 
respecting  the  payment  of  the  auction  duty,  as  that 
the  vendor  and  purchaser  shall  pay  it  in  equal 
moieties  : and  where  the  purchase-money  is  liable  to 
the  duty,  a stipulation  of  this  nature  should  never 
be  omitted,  unless  the  vendor  intends  to  pay  the 
whole  duty.  The  eighth  section  of  stat.  17  Geo. 
3,  c.  50,  directs,  that  in  case  it  is  made  a condition 
of  sale  that  the  auction  duty  shall  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser,  the  auctioneer  is  to  demand  payment  of 
it,  11  and  upon  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay  the  same, 
such  bidding  shall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.” 

At  the  last  spring  Assizes  for  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, the  case,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this 
article,  was  tried  before  Mr.  Baron  Alderson.  It 
appeared  that  the  two  defendants,  being  partners, 
and  jointly  interested  in  the  sale  of  certain  lands, 
which  they  had  employed  the  plaintiff  to  sell,  one 
of  them,  Cunnington,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
plaintiff,  engaged  one  J.  Hames  to  make  an  ad- 
vance of  100/.  upon  a bidding  of  3,000/.  for  the 
lot  No.  4,  with  a view  to  raise  the  price.  The  lot 
was  knocked  down  to  Hames  for  the  sum  of  3,100/. 
It  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  sale  read  by  the 
plaintiff,  that  the  auction  duty  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  purchaser  immediately  after  the  sale.  The  lot 
No.  4,  having  been  knocked  down  to  Hames,  two 
other  lots,  belonging  to  different  persons,  were  sold, 
and  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  entire  day’s  sale, 
the  plaintiff  demanded  the  auction  duty  of  Hames, 
who  refused  to  pay  it,  alleging  that  he  had  bid,  not 
for  himself,  but  for  Cunnington.  The  defendants 
also  refused  to  pay  it.  The  plaintiff  thereupon 
brought  his  action  in  debt,  and  at  the  trial  it  was 
contended  that  certain  issues  raised  by  the  pleadings 
ought  to  be  found  for  the  defendant  on  the  grounds, 
first,  that  Hames,  being  a mere  agent  bidding  for 
Cunnington,  was  not  to  be  considered  as  the  highest 
bidder  ; secondly,  that  there  was  no  legal  demand 
of  auction  duty,  the  demand  having  been  made,  not 
at  the  termination  of  the  bidding  for  lot  4,  but  at 
the  close  of  the  entire  day’s  sale.  Both  points  were 
overruled  by  the  learned  judge,  who  directed  the 
jury  to  find  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  reserving 
leave  to  the  defendants  to  move  to  enter  a verdict 
for  them  on  all  the  issues. 

On  the  22nd  of  April  last  Serjeant  Clarke  moved 
accordingly,  contending  that  the  language  of  the 
statute  17  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  s.  8,  ‘‘and  upon  neg- 
lect or  refusal  to  pay  the  same,  such  bidding  shall 
be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes,” 
shewed  that  the  demand  ought  to  have  been  made 
at  the  close  of  the  bidding  for  lot  4,  and  not  at  the 
end  of  the  business  for  the  day  ; the  object  of  the 
act  being,  that  the  parties  should  not.  be  too  late  to 
enforce  the  previous  bidding.  The  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  however,  unanimously  refused  the  rule 
for  which  the  learned  serjeant  applied ; and  Mr. 
Baron  Parke  said,  “ The  first  question  depends  upon 
the  construction  of  the  conditions  of  sale.  Un- 
doubtedly the  auctioneer  might  have  stipulated  for 
the  payment  of  the  duty  by  the  purchaser  at  the 
close  of  the  bidding ; but  it  is  enough,  for  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question,  to  say,  that  no  such  agree- 
ment appears  by  the  conditions  to  have  been  made ; 
secondly,  I think  Hames  is  to  be  considered  the 
highest  bidder  for  the  purposes  of  this  declara- 
tion. The  auctioneer  was  not  in  fault ; he  did  all 
that  was  required  of  him  ; he  did  not  know  that 
Hames  was  bidding  merely  as  the  agent  of  Cun- 
nington.” 

That  the  reader  may  understand  this  decision,  it 
must  be  stated,  that  a purchaser  of  goods  at  an 
auction,  cannot,  by  refusing  to  pay  the  auction 
duty,  to  which  he  is  made  liable  by  statute  17 
Geo.  3,  c.  50,  s.  8,  make  the  bidding  void.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  Malitis  v.  Freeman,  which  is  re- 
ported at  page  614  of  vol.  6 of  Serjeant  Dowling’s 
Practice  Cases,  Chief  Justice  Tindal  observed,  “ The 
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words  of  the  act  are  large : that  nothing  is  to  re- 
strain the  auctioneer  from  making  it  a condition  of 
sale,  that  the  purchaser  shall  pay  the  auction  duty  ; 
and  he  is  authorized  to  demand  it ; and  in  the 
event  of  a refusal  to  pay,  the  bidding  is  to  be  void. 
I cannot  distinguish  this  in  principle  from  the  case 
of  Doe  d.  Bryan  v.  Bancks,  4 B.  & A.  401 ; and 
there  it  was  held,  that  a lease  of  coals,  containing  a 
proviso,  that  it  should  be  void  to  all  interests  and 
purposes,  if  the  tenant  should  cease  working,  was 
not  absolutely  void  by  the  lessee  ceasing  to  work, 
but  voidable  only  at  the  option  of  the  lessor,  and 
not  of  the  lessee.  We  must  put  an  analogous  con- 
struction upon  the  act,  otherwise  we  should  con- 
vert this  provision,  which  is  intended  to  be  a pro- 
tection to  vendors,  into  one  favourable  to  pur- 
chasers, and  by  which  frauds  might  be  committed.” 
The  case  which  formed  the  subject-matter  of  this 
article  gives  a construction  to  the  Act  of  Geo.  III. 
still  more  extensive,  a construction  that  will  prevent 
concert  between  the  vendor  and  bidder  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defrauding  the  revenue.  If  it  were  optional 
in  the  vendor,  as  against  the  crown,  to  vitiate  the 
bidding  because  the  bidder  refuses  to  pay  the 
duty,  there  being  a stipulation  in  the  conditions 
of  sale  that  the  purchaser  shall  pay  it,  it  would  be 
easy  for  the  vendor  and  bidder  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  revenue  would  be  defrauded, 
and  the  vendor  still  have  all  the  advantages  of  a 
public  auction.  In  the  case  under  consideration 
the  vendors  had,  by  means  of  a public  auction, 
found  a person  willing  to  pay  3,000/.  for  lot  4 ; 
had  a verdict  passed  for  the  defendants,  they  would 
have  had  the  advantage  of  the  auction  without  any 
payment  of  duty.  Had  the  auctioneer  had  notice 
that  Hames  was  the  agent  of  Cunnington,  he  would 
have  called  upon  him  for  the  duty  at  once,  and  if 
the  instructions  of  Hames  were  to  let  the  property 
go  for  3,000/.,  he  would  have  refused  to  pay  the 
duty,  when  the  bidding  would  have  become  void, 
and  the  property  might  have  been  knocked  down  to 
the  next  bond  fide  bidder.  The  auctioneer  had  no 
choice  but  to  pay  the  duty,  for  the  second  section 
of  statute  42  Geo.  3,  c.  93,  provides  that,  to 
exempt  a vendor  from  payment  of  the  duty,  every 
notice  of  the  appointment  of  a bidder  must,  at  the 
time  appointed  by  law  for  the  auctioneer’s  passing 
his  account  of  the  sale,  be  produced  by  the  auc- 
tioneer to  the  officer  authorized  to  pass  the  account 
of  such  sale,  and  also  be  left  with  the  officer.  As 
the  case  of  Mallins  v.  Freeman  shews  that  the 
bidding,  as  between  vendor  and  purchaser,  is  void- 
able at  the  option  of  the  vendor  only,  it  is  obviously 
not  incumbent  on  the  auctioneer,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  towards  his  employer,  to  demand  the 
duty  even  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  sale,  though  for 
his  own  convenience  he  will  demand  it  then,  or 
immediately  after  the  bidding.  The  practical  in- 
struction to  be  gathered  from  the  case  of  Wilson  v. 
Carey  may  be  thus  expressed: — ‘‘Notice  of  the 
appointment  of  a bidder,  and  also  of  the  lowest 
price  for  which  the  vendor  is  willing  to  part  with 
his  property,  should  be  given  to  the  auctioneer,  who 
should  be  instructed,  in  the  event  of  the  appointed 
bidder  being  declared  the  highest  bidder  at  a sum 
that  exceeds  the  price  named  in  the  notice,  to  call 
on  him  at  once  for  the  auction  duty,  and,  on  his 
refusal,  to  declare  the  bidding  void  under  the 
statute  17  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  s.  8,  and  knock  down  the 
property  to  the  preceding  bidder.” 

The  appointment  of  a bidder,  and  a notice  to  the 
auctioneer  embodying  the  instruction  just  suggested 
by  one  of  several  parties  jointly  interested,  would 
appear  to  be  good,  even  without  notice  to  the  other 
parties,  because  his  right  so  to  do  would  be  clear  in 
the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary  ; and 
were  such  an  agreement  to  exist,  there  would  be  a 
remedy  by  action  for  the  breach. 


Folkstone. — A great  many  workmen  are  now 
employed  in  forming  the  railway  to  the  harbour  ; 
upwards  of  20  houses  are  already  down,  and  many 
more  will  be  removed  in  a short  time.  The  con- 
tractor for  clearing  the  harbour  has  put  on  more 
men,  who  work  night  and  day.  The  pier  is  being 
made  wider,  and  is  lighted  with  gas. 

A valuable  discovery  of  objects  of  antiquity  has 
just  been  made  by  M.  Boutarel,  inspector  of  rivers 
and  forests,  in  the  Crown  forest  of  Comouet  (Finis- 
terre),  not  far  from  the  chateau  of  that  name,  which 
is  now  in  ruins.  After  removing  a large  mass  of  earth 
of  a tumular  form,  and  a large  stone  beneath  it,  a 
tomb  was  discovered  in  perfect  preservation.  It 
was  formed  of  slabs  cemented  together  with  a wax- 
like substance,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  ac- 
quired the  hardness  of  stone.  In  the  tomb  were 
found  a massive  gold  chain,  about  19  feet  in  length, 
the  links  of  which  were  round,  and  six  in  number  ; 
six  small  arrows,  formed  of  transparent  flint ; three 
lance-heads,  one  of  which  was  of  solid  silver,  about 
18  inches  in  length,  and  a sword.  Some  remnants 
of  ashes  and  baked  earth  were  also  remarked  on 
the  slabs.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  burial- 
place  of  some  distinguished  Gaulic  chief. 
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SCOTCH  PATENTS. 

(From  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions.) 

Luke  Hebert,  of  Dover,  civil  engineer,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  mills  or  machines  for  the 
grinding  and  dressing,  or  reducing  and  separating 
grain  and  other  substances. — Sealed  13th  July. 

James  Greer,  of  Woolwich,  surgeon,  for  im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  securing  or  affixing 
standing  rigging  and  chains,  and  other  tackle. 
Sealed  16th  July. 

Alonzo  Grandison  Hull,  of  Clifford- street,  Lon- 
don, M.D.,  for  improvements  in  electrical  appa- 
ratus for  medical  purposes,  and  in  the  application 
thereof  to  the  same  purposes. — Sealed  15th  July. 

Joseph  Daniel  Davidge,  of  Greville-street,  Hat- 
ton-garden,  London,  mechanist,  for  improvements 
in  manufacturing  certain  materials  as  substitutes  for 
whalebone,  applicable  to  various  useful  purposes, 
and  in  machinery  for  effecting  the  same.  Sealed 
17th  July. 

George  Parsons,  of  West  Lambrook,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Richard  Clyburn,  of  Uley,  Gloucester- 
shire, engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  beating,  cleansing,  and  crushing  various 
animal  and  vegetable  materials  or  substances. 
Sealed  18th  July. 

Richard  Laming,  of  Radley’s  Hotel,  New  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  London,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  purification  and  application  of  am- 
monia, to  obtain  certain  chemical  products.  Sealed 
19th  July. 

Sir  John  Scott  Lillie,  of  Chelsea,  London,  Knt., 
for  certain  improvements  in  roads. — Sealed  19th 

July-  , e . 

Extension  to  James  Lancaster  Lucena,  ot  4, 
Garden-court,  Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  for 
the  term  of  five  years,  of  a patent  granted  to  Elijah 
Galloway,  for  improvements  in  steam-engines,  and 
in  machinery  for  propelling  vessels ; which  im- 
provements are  applicable  to  other  purposes. 
Sealed  20th  July. 

John  George  Bodmer,  of  Manchester,  engineer, 
for  certain  improvements  in  locomotive  steam- 
engines  and  carriages,  to  be  used  upon  railways,  in 
marine  engines  and  vessels,  and  in  the  apparatus  for 
propelling  the  same  ; and  also  in  stationary  engines, 
and  in  apparatus  to  be  connected  therewith,  for 
pumping  water,  raising  bodies,  and  for  blowing  or 
exhausting  air. — Sealed  21st  July. 

LIST  OF  DISCLAIMERS 
Of  parts  of  Inventions  and  Amendments  made 
under  Lord  Brougham's  Act. 

Thomas  Parkin,  disclaimer  and  memorandum  of 
alteration  to  patent,  granted  to  Thomas  Harper 
Bennett,  dated  April  9th,  1838,  for  “ improve- 
ments in  railroad  and  other  carriages  ; in  wheels  for 
such  carriages,  and  in  roads  and  ways  on  which  they 
are  to  travel.”  Filed  22nd  July,  1843. 

FRENCH  PATENTS. 

FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

To  Townsend,  of  the  United  States,  for  a me- 
thod of  manufacturing  iron. 

Viscount  de  Travenet,  of  Paris,  for  an  improved 
chain  with  curved  links. 

Varinet-Nauquette,  of  Sedan,  for  improvements 
in  the  dressing  of  woollen  cloths. 

Piel,  of  Vitre,  for  a preparation  of  balm  of 
copahu. 

Vouret  and  Braillet,  of  Melun,  for  an  improved 
pump. 

FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

To  Chagot,  of  Paris,  represented  by  M.  Perpigna, 
advocate  2,  ter  : Rue  Choiseuil,  for  improvements 
in  the  printing  of  calico,  paper,  and  other  surfaces. 

Clouchet,  of  Po'ntacq,  represented  in  Paris  by  M. 
Perpigna,  advocate,  for  an  improved  mill  for  pul- 
verizing plaster.  . 

Danse  Compagnon,  of  Beauvais,  represented  in 
Paris  by  M.  Perpigna,  advocate,  for  improvements 
in  tanning. 

Diot,  of  Lyons,  represented  by  M.  Perpigna,  ad- 
vocate, for  an  improved  dredging  machine. 

Fouque,  Sardou,  and  Armand,  of  Toulon,  repre- 
sented in  Paris  by  M.  Perpigna,  advocate,  for  im- 
proved manure. 

Gancel,  of  Roubaix,  represented  by  M.  Perpigna, 
advocate,  for  improved  machinery  for  actuating  the 
headles  in  looms. 

Huckvale,  of  London,  represented  by  M.  Per- 
pigna, advocate,  for  an  improved  method  for  weigh- 
ing fluids. 

Rice  Williams  Harris,  of  London,  represented  by 
M.  Perpigna,  advocate,  for  improvements  in  print- 
ing cylinders. 

Royer,  of  Poictiers,  represented  in  Paris  by  M. 
Perpigna,  advocate,  for  an  improved  cooking  appa- 
ratus. 

Andries,  of  Calais,  for  a straight  bolt-frame  for 
making  spotted  net. 

Ardillion,  of  Paris,  for  improved  opera  glasses. 
Armfield,  of  London,  for  a new  system  of  hooks 
and  eyes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ASSESSED  TAXES  CASES. 

Determined  by  the  Judges  on  Appeal. 

(No.  1482)— Windows— Due  Assessment  in  1834-5. 
Where  an  appellant  was  assessed  in  1840  for 
twenty  windows,  the  number  then  being,  he  was 
held  to  be  duly  assessed,  though  it  appeared  that 
he  had  opened  seven  new  ones  since  1834,  and 
perhaps  an  eighth ; it  appearing  also,  that  he 
was  assessed  for  the  year  ending  5lh  April, 
1835,  for  eleven  windows,  and  therefore  he  did 
not  account  for  two  windows. 

At  a meeting  of  the  commissioners  acting  for  the 
borough  of  Wigan,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in 
execution  of  the  acts  granting  the  duties  of  assessed 
taxes,  held  the  15th  September,  1840,  for  hearing 
appeals  against  the  first  assessment  of  the  said  du- 
ties, for  the  year  1840,  ending  the  5th  of  April, 
1841  (48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sell.  A.) :— The  Rev. 
Charles  Middlehurst,  of  Wigan  aforesaid,  appealed 
against  an  assessment  in  respect  of  the  windows  of 
his  house.  It  appears  that  in  1834  the  appellant 
was  assessed  for  eleven  windows,  and  he  stated  that 
he  had  opened  seven,  and  that  he  was  not  quite 
certain  as  to  an  eighth,  in  pursuance  of  the  privi- 
lege granted  by  the  4 & 5 Will.  4,  c.  54,  s.  7. 
The  surveyor  contended  that  the  appellant  was  not, 
in  his  opinion,  entitled  to  the  privilege  granted  by 
that  act,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  duly  assessed  in 
1834,  as  from  his  own  shewing  he  ought  to  have 
been  assessed  for  thirteen  windows  in  that  year,  and 
that  consequently  the  appellant  was  now  liable  to 
be  assessed  for  the  whole  of  the  windows  in  his 
house.  We,  the  majority  of  the  commissioners, 
having  some  doubt  as  to  the  appellant’s  liability  to  be 
charged  for  the  windows  opened  since  1834,  directed 
the  assessment  to  be  reduced  from  twenty  to  thir- 
teen windows,  thereby  adding  to  the  eleven  windows 
assessed  in  1834  the  two  windows  omitted  to  be 
assessed  in  that  year,  with  which  determination  the 
surveyor  being  dissatisfied,  requested  a case  to 
be  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges. 

Witness  our  hands  the  4th  day  of  February, 
1841.  Benjamin  Powell. 

William  Lamjj. 

18 th  May,  1841. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
determinations  of  the  Commissioners  is  wrong. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wightman. 
— Justice  qf  the  Peace. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ C ” states  his 
copper- chain  lightning  conductor  to  have  been 
placed  “in”  (i.  e.  within)  his  spire. 

Shall  I trouble  you  to  tell  me  if  “within”  is 
meant,  as  I have  hitherto  thought  it  should  he,  fixed 
externally?  I am,  Sir,  &c. 

A Young  Chip. 

London,  Sept.  5,  1843. 


MARINE  GLUE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir,— In  the  19th  number  of  The  Builder,  I 
find  some  useful  information  as  to  accounts,  &c.  ; 
probably  some  one  of  your  numerous  subscribers 
will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  publication,  the  ingredients,  with  their 
proper  proportions,  used  for  making  the  marine 
glue,  so  much  in  use  now  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock- 
yard, &c. 

By  so  doing,  it  will  greatly  oblige  yours  truly, 


Fresco  by  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.  Very 
many  artists  visited  Gwydyr  House  early  in  the 
month,  to  examine  a small  example  in  fresco, 
executed  by  Edwin  Landseer,  R.  A.  It  simply 
pictured  a page  holding  a pair  of  horses,  with 
a brace  of  dogs.  No  attempt  at  composition 
was  made,  the  object  being  merely  to  exhibit  the 
ease  and  freedom  with  which  the  (to  us)  new  mate- 
rial may  be  worked  upon.  In  tliis  respect  it  was 
fully  successful  •,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any 
painter  will  easily  master  the  difficulty  after  a little 
practice  ; and  there  can  be  no  question  that  after  a 
time  Mr.  Landseer  himself  will  attach  no  value  to 
this  first  effort,  which  he  will,  ere  long,  or  we  mis- 
take not,  greatly  surpass,  if,  indeed,  he  deign  to 
paint  in  fresco  ; for  unquestionably  the  class  of  art 
in  which  he  excels,  and  has  carried  to  the  very  verge 
of  perfection,  is  not  the  class  to  be  coveted  where 
walls  of  public  structures  are  to  record  national 
triumphs. — Athenceum. 

Art  Union  of  London. — During  the  week 
ending  Sept.  1st,  more  than  100,000  persons 
visited  the  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  selected 
by  the  prizeholders  of  the  present  year,  at  the 
Suffolk-street  Gallery.  In  one  day,  namely  Friday, 
no  less  than  25,000  persons  passed  through  the 
rooms,  aud,  fortunately,  without  the  slightest  acci- 
dent. 


fHtsrrUanra. 

British  Museum. — At  length  preparations  i 
have  been  actually  commenced  for  setting  about 
erecting  the  facade  of  this  national  edifice,  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  be  such  as  to  make  full  amends  i 
for  the  total  absence  of  architectural  pretension  i 
on  the  other  sides  of  the  exterior.  It  is,  however,  , 
greatly  to  be  apprehended  that,  unless  the  architect 
has  thoroughly  re-considered  his  design,  and  im- 
proved upon  his  first  ideas — about  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago — it  will  not  note  be  found  to  answer  ■ 
public  expectation.  Since  the  works  by  him  at  the 
British  Museum  were  first  commenced,  a very  great 
deal  has  been  done  in  architecture  almost  all  over 
the  country.  Consequently,  the  facade  of  the 
British  Museum  will  now  have  to  sustain  com- 
parisons that,  if  unfavourable,  must  be  doubly 
prejudicial,  because  it  will  come  after  worthier 
specimens,  which  it  ought  at  least  to  rival,  to  be 
equal  to,  if  not  to  surpass.  We  will  say  nothing  : 
of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  they  being  so  i 
totally  different  in  style,  but  there  will  be  the  noble 
portico  of  the  new  Royal  Exchange,  with  its  sculp- 
tured pediment,  and  the  splendid  Grecian  fa9ade, 
or  rather  fafades,  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool, 
which  will  have  no  rival  in  the  metropolis,  unless 
it  should  be  in  that  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
front  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  at  Cambridge,  is 
also  a noble  and  strikingly  picturesque  composition, 
of  more  than  usually  ornate  character.  Shall  we 
be  able  to  say  as  much  of  our  national  as  of  that  l 
provincial  one  ? Hardly  so  if,  as  we  surmise,  the 
style  of  the  fa9ade  to  the  former  will  be  of  a piece 
with  that  of  the  elevations  of  the  interior  court, 
which  are  exceedingly  frigid  and  meagre.  We 
ought,  perhaps,  not  to  be  so  impertinent  as  to 
make  any  surmises  at  all ; and  assuredly,  there 
ought  to  be  no  room  for  doing  so,  because  by  this 
time,  if  not  before,  the  public  ought  to  have  had 
some  positive  assurance  afforded  them  of  what  they  , 
are  to  expect.  Yet,  if  such  assurance  has  not  been 
given,  neither  has  it  been  refused,  since  it  has  not  ! 
even  been  demanded.  And  to  what  are  we  to 
ascribe  the  universal  apathy  manifested  on  this 
occasion  ? Is  it  that,  because  the  British  Museum 
is  not  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  does  not  particularly  , 
interest  Camdenists,  Ecclesiologists,  and  Puginists, 
it  is,  therefore,  matter  of  perfect  indifference  what 
be  made  of  it  ? It  is  very  true,  architects  cannot 
hope  now  to  get  a job  out  of  it ; but  is  it,  there- 
fore, no  concern  to  any  one  what  it  will  eventually 
turn  out  in  itself?  The  exclusive  admirers  of 
Gothic  architecture  would,  perhaps,  be  not  at  all 
sorry  should  it  turn  out  a complete  failure,  or,  at  all 
events,  a namby-pamby  affair ; in  which  case,  we 
shall  be  sure  to  have  not  a few  injurious  comparisons 
between  the  Museum  and  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
in  which  the  Grecian  style  will  be  made  responsible  > 
for  whatever  deficiencies  may  manifest  themselves 
in  the  design  of  the  first-mentioned  edifice.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  behoves  those  who  espouse  the  cause 
of  Grecian  architecture  to  bestir  themselves  a little 
in  the  case  of  the  British  Museum,  and  not  tamely 
stand  by,  leaving  it  to  take  its  chance  for  better  or 
worse,  without  making  some  effort  to  secure  for  us 
a splendid— at  any  rate  a satisfactory— example  of 
classical  design.  Let  us  on  this  occasion  endeavour 
to  wipe  away  some  of  the  reproaches  which,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  not  undeservedly  incurred  ; nor 
let  it  ever  have  to  be  said  that  the  fa9ade  of  the 
British  Museum  falls  far  short  of  those  at  Berlin  i 
and  Munich. — Art  Union. 

The  Nelson  Pillar. — The  works  at  the  Nelson  i 
Pillar  continue  to  progress  rapidly.  The  men  em- 
ployed in  fixing  the  several  castings  which  form  the 
Corinthian  capital  have  completed  that  part  of  the 
work.  The  whole  of  these  castings  are  of  the  best 
bell-metal,  weighing  several  tons.  They  are  fastened 
together  by  the  insertion  of  immense  hooks  into 
proportionate  eyes,  and  strongly  rivetted.  Next, 
several  more  tons  of  stone  will  be  raised  to  the 
summit  to  form  the  plinth  upon  which  the  statue  is  i 
to  be  placed.  The  full-length  figure  of  the  hero  is  l 
in  a state  of  considerable  forwardness.  It  is  hewn 
out  of  two  pieces  of  Cragleith  stone  of  great  hard-  I 
ness.  When  joined,  it  will  stand  17  feet  in  height,  I 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  proportions,  j 
which  arc  beautifully  preserved,  from  the  simple  1 
fact  that  the  foot,  from  toe  to  heel,  measures  three- ; 
quarters  of  a yard.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  i 
statue  is  placed  upon  the  pedestal.  The  rest  of  the  i 
design,  which  is  very  elaborate,  exhibits  a simulta- 1 
neous  and  satisfactory  state  of  progression. 

Foreign  Contributors  to  English  Exhibi-  i 
tions. — As  we  have  reason  to  know  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  purchase  of  M.  Jacobi’s  picture  by  i 
the  Art-Union  of  London,  for  200  guineas,  several  i 
French  and  German  artists  intend  sending  pictures  i 
to  our  exhibitions  in  March  and  May  next,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  the  committee  of  the  Art- 
Union  design  to  enact  a law  excluding  from  pur- 
chase the  works  of  any  except  British  artists.— 
Athenaeum. 


HIS  LATE  R..H.  THE  DUKE  of  SUSSES. 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  Proprietors  have  the  highest  satisfaction 
n being  able  to  announce  to  their  numerous 
■eaders,  that  they  will  be  enabled  next  week  to 
resent  to  their  notice 


TWO  SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS 


FROM  AN 

OBIGIWA1  DESIGN 

OF  TIIE 

ROPOSED  SUSSEX  MEMORIAL. 

-ds  a greatly  increased  demand  is  anticipated, 
'dors  arc  requested  to  be  immediately  forwarded 
the  Office , 2,  Y ork- street ^ Govent-garden. 


the  builder. 


a^o.  ssxii, 


ITURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1 G,  1843. 


LL  SAINTS  CHURCH,  LEAMINGTON, 


t may  be  necessary  in  again  reverting  to 
i subject,  which  wo  arc  constrained  to  bv 
receipt  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  letter,  to  explain 
t it  arrived  in  our  absence  last  Wednesday 
nigiit  ; this  will  shew  that  no  time  had  been 
by  that  gentleman  in  meeting  the  issues 
he  Rev.  Vicar  of  Leamington,  as  set  forth 
ur  previous  number.  If  we  had  been  at 
",  itwould  hardly  have  been  convenient  to 
t given  msertion  to  Mr.  Jackson’s  letter 
week  for  our  readers  may  be  given  to 
irstand  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
publish,  oblige  that  most  of  our  paper 
H be  made  up  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
t:  this  explanation  may  be  of  special  as 
as  of  general  service,  and  now  we  proceed 
the  remarks  that  appear  to  us  to  he  par- 
irly  called  for. 

Kl  here  we  must  pause  for  a moment  at 
Heshold  of  our  court  of  inquiry,  to  enforce 
as  it  seems  incumbent  on  us,  with  the  best 
nents  we  may  use,  the  importance  that  at- 
s to  this  species  of  inquiry.  If  „c  could 
upon  .t  ,n  any  thing  of  the  spirit  ofparti- 
"P, leaning  to  our  professional  brother  on 
“ ha"d,  or  to  our  patronizing  friend  on 
thei,  we  should  be  unworthy  of  the  post 
pu  e to,  or  of  the  confidence  we  seek  to 
-eposed  m us.  Just.ce  is  „„  a-  ^ 
iject  of  „„r  service.  Justice,  not  stern 
'*  bl“  clen,ent>  benignant,  merciful- 
ustice,  administered  by  human  hands,  is 
IS  and  wicked  tyranny-it  is  an  impious 
rtion  of  the  superhuman  prerogatiye-it 
1 in  the  scales  of  a day  the  issues  of  eter- 
Man  with  man  has  need  to  be  all-mer- 
Ill-placable,  to  be  just.  Who  shall  be 
in  the  balance,  and  found  not  wanting  ? 

; ay  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  find 
s impressed,  and  seeking  to  impress 
nth  a sense  of  gravity  and  solemnity  in 
mission  of  this  question.  Trifles  such 
jve  the  character  for  just  dealing  i„  the 
r th0  appointment  or  rejection  of  an 
;t-and  here  again  let  us  beg  that  our 
r‘^cm  justice  be  borne  in  mind— 
concerning  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 


e , * 1 '-jci.Tum  or 

,f  plans  scribhlings  and  pencilling, 
lp  ’ tnfles  concerning  the  reputation 


. . 6 'fpuration 

tin  an  architect,  and  discrimination  in 
foyer  ; trifles  like  these,  for  unfortu- 
,e  feel  to  be  making  use  of  the  right 
r^-^nd;  «««  like  these 
!f6  ,h°  S“bJect  “f  grave  and  solemn 

' on  “nd  '"'luiry!  Good  heavens 
’I  exclaim,  what  a farce!  To  have  to 


adjudicate  on  matters  of  right  and  claim  to 
territory,— to  a foot  of  land  on  this  or  thatside, 

an  easement  or  water-course,  a drain,— to  settle 

the  boundaries  of  an  acre  or  a rood  of  land 
by  the  bread Ih  of  a ditch  or  the  stump  of  a 
hedge,— the  privilege  of  a pane  of  glass  in  this 
direction,  or  ingress  and  egress  on  that, -to 
determine  a horse  warranty,  to  assess  the 
damage  of  a trespass,  to  award  on  a bet  or 
matter  of  debt,— these  are  issues  of  gravity 
befitting  the  solemnities  of  a tribunal ; calling 
for  the  presidency  of  the  ermined  seer,  the 
ompannellmg  of  a jury  of  "peers,"  the  advo- 
cacy of  trained  and  subtle  disputant,,  the 
forms  and  ceremonials  of  a court,  and,  above 
all,  the  awful  solemnity  of  an  oath;  these  are 
matters,  say  the  good  public,  that  we  can 
understand  and  appreciate,  but  an  inquest  on 
professional  fame  impugned  and  maligned,  on 
the  right  to  mental  conceptions,  labour,  and 
creations,  on  the  deportment  of  those  privi- 
egetl  with  the  custody  of  such  stuff’  who 
ever  heard,  or  could  think  of  such  things? 
Good  Public,  you  must  be  brought  to  hear,  to 
think,  and  to  ponder  on  such  things,  and  to 
give  them  prominent  place  in  your  considers- 
turn,  or  England  must  remain  what  it  so  long 
has  been, -inferior,  sunken,  lost  in  the  sphere 
of  art;  poets,  musicians,  painters,  sculptors 
architects,  philosophers,  divines,  burning 
lights  and  popular  excellence  in  no  one  walk 
ot  high  art  can  you  expect  to  have,  without  a 
great  reform  in  all  this;  great  in  war,  great  in 
policy,  great  in  commerce,  great  in  mechanical 
skill  you  may  be  ; but  the  life,  the  soul,  the  in- 
tellect  of  greatness  will  he  wanting;  and  want 
mg  these,  you  are  but  the  gaunt  skeleton,  the 
dry  bones  of  a great  mammoth,  eyeless 
tongueless,  bloodless,  brainless,  heartless,  and 
year  power  so  much  the  greater,  so  much  the 
sooner  like  Belshazzar’s,  will  he  written  down 
in  its  doom  upon  the  wall. 

Deaf  ears  and  vacant  astonishments  will  be 
turned  upon  our  exord.  What  in  the  name  of 
wonderment  can  all  this  pother  amount  to  a 
Again,  we  say,  it  is  not  for  us  to  tell,  but  for 
you  to  appreciate.  The  day  is  not  far  distant 
and,  by  God  s help,  we  will  hasten  it  on,  when 
the  empire  of  mind  will  have  its  sway  when 
its  privileges,  rights,  immunities,  will  be  un- 
derstood, and  trespass  on  blood  will  be  safer 
than  upon  blood’s  continent— the  seizure  of 
ife  more  free  than  murderous  profanation  of 
the  seed  of  life. 

This  Am,  Saints  affair  is  a little  matter 
and  ,t  is  a large  matter,  for  it  involves  a lare-o 
principle;  as  the  little  globule  partakes  of  all 
the  properties  of  the  globe  of  which  it  forms  a 
mynadth,  so  does  this  in  hand  involve  as  much 
as  we  eareto  dweli  upon  in  the  arrest  of  error. 

1 he  Rev.  \ icar  of  Leamington  and  his  once 
confidant-presumptive  have  done  us  the  honour 
to  appear  in  our  court ; hut  there  is  another 
witness  wanting,  or  rather  another  party 
whom  we  shall  not  presume  to  cite,  not  doubt- 
ing, however,  that  he  will  come  forward,  and 

this  is  Mr.  Mitchell.  He  can  say  with  speech 

unknown  to  either  of  the  other  two,  how  far 
he  is  carrying  out  the  designs  ami  conceptions 
of  h,s  predecessor,  and  upon  what  ground  he 
feels  to  he  justified  in  it.  The  ease  is  not  too 
hiph  to  set  any  one  above  accountability,  it  is 
not  too  low  for  inquiry;  and  we  would  fain 
that  the  principle  of  accountability,  and  the 
privilege  of  inquiry  should  be  put  upon  a right 

barr  «frr  \h'S  0nCe'  SS  “ Preced™‘  for  all- 

It  Mr.  Mitchell  be  qualified  for  the  task  he 
has  undertaken,  in  the  sense  conveyed  by  the 
rev.  vicar,  and  not  disputed  by  Mr.  Jackson 
he  ts  also  competent  to  help  us  out  in  a cor- 
rect decision  on  the  matter  before  us ; the 
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“modest  merit”  which  his  reverend  patron 
testifies  to,  and  to  which  we  shall  be  happy  to 
bear  witness,  may  not  be  best  exemplified  in 
silence  now;  the  modest  sense  of  one’s  own 
talent  ,s  generally  accompanied  by  an  active 
perception  with  regard  to  another’s.  Oh,  we 
should  not  be  wanting  in  great  architects  now- 
a-days;  ,f  manly  virtue,  if  Christian  virtue  lived 
freely  in  and  were  encouraged  among  us.  We 
lave  a tale  in  our  recollection,  hut  the  names 
are  not  certain  to  us  just  uow,  which  we  will 
tell.  It  has  perhaps  a higher  reference,  but 
do  we  not  always  draw  from  high  example  the 
precedent  for  humble  imitation  ?_  it  i,  0f 
Architects,  and  a Patron,  and  a Peopre, 
In  so  far  as  we  bring  them  forward,  worthy  of 
each  other.  Let  us  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  and  of  those  more  imme- 
diately concerned  in  this  matter. 

A king  of  France  sent  for  an  architect  from 
Italy  to  prepare  designs  for,  and  to  build  him  a 
palace  id  the  capital.  Honoured  by  royal  com- 
mands, the  architect  set  out  on  his  journey,  his 
reputation  preceding  him,  and  lie  was  met  on 
h.s  entrance  to  the  French  metropolis  with 
greetings  and  applauses,  and  entertained  at 
court  with  honours  such  as  few  but  sovereigns 
receive.  He  was  himself  a sovereign  in  the 
realms  of  art;  but  the  tmmAentaJ distinction 
the  crown  of  genius,  which  he  so  nobly  had 
won  anil  worn,  were  accompanied  with  fit  asso- 
ciate gifts  and  virtues.  That  eagle-eye  which  had 
prompted  his  soarings  in  the  sphere  empyreal 
glared  not  with  unholy  ambition,  was  bleared* 
not  with  selfish  and  mercenary  efforts  at  inward 
looking,  hut  shone  bright  and  piercing;  i„  it 
true  modesty  was  indeed  enthroned.  He  saw 
that  France  had  her  architects,  and  renounced 
for  himself  the  short-lived  distinction  of  build- 
mg  a palace  for  tho  immortal  renown  of  re- 
commending a French  contemporary.  Art  had 

made  them  brothers,  and  presenting  himself 
before  Ins  generous  patron,  he  claimed  for  and 

assigned  to  his  brother  his  privilege.  France 

Sire,  ’ said  he,  “ has  her  architects  in  her 
own,  children,  wherefore  send  you  for 
me?”  Not  the  commands  of  a patron, 
and  still  less  had  he  been  a capricious 
one;  not  the  commands  of  a bovai  pa. 
TRON  ; not  the  glory  of  building  a palace 
for  a king,  under  the  eye  of  a nation,  and  to 
he  seen  and  admired  by  the  world,  could 
tempt  that  great  man  to  swerve  from  the  path 
of  virtue.  Brotherly  love  and  brotherly  j„,. 
tice.-for  where  had  he  brothers  so  near  and  so 
dear  as  in  the  house  and  temple  of  their  com- 
mon mother,  Art, -brotherly  love  was  not  to  be 
profaned  under  the  roof  of  that  Illustrious 
He  retired  without  strife,  nay,  he  drew  forth 
and  placed  under  the  caressing  hand  that  was 
designed  for  his  own,  the  head  of  his  brother  • 
he  retired,  but  how  did  he  retire  ? The  wel- 
come,  the  acclamation,  the  glory,  of  his  en. 
trance  into  Paris  was  a mockery  of  that  of  his 
going  out;  he  was  venerated,  worshipped,  and 
adored  by  the  populaee-yes,  the  populace,  en- 
rolling  all  in  its  rauks,  king,  nobles,  citizens, 
did  full  measure  of  homage  to  this  more  than 
conqueror  of  nations-this  conqueror  of  self- 

and  Art,  and  Architecture  in  particular,  has  this 

golden  narrative  living  in  her  archives,  to  sti- 
mulate her  children  in  ail  times  of  future  read- 
ing, to  emulate  the  more  than  princely  virtue 
of  him  of  whose  example  it  so  eloquently 
speaks.  J 

Now  we  will  not  say  a word  more-  the 
minister  of  peace,  the  best  interpreter  and 
guide  m the  halls  of  charity,  and  who  has 
shewn  himself  keenly  alive  to  the  caIl 
for  the  fitting  and  beautiful  decoration  of 
the  sanctuary  of  the  God  of  charity 


sure  we  are  that  he  will  not  have  the  pillars 
Of  that  beautiful  temple  sprinkled  w.ffi the 
blood  of  rankling.  among  brethren.  Oh 
is  no  fable  to  tell  us  of  stains  indelible  on  floors 
and  pavements  where  murders  have  been  com- 
mitted: there  are  eyes,  and  Heaven  gives  such 
to  true  ministers  of  its  truths,  that  can  see 
„herc  these  confront  the  view.  Murders,  said 
we  f <i  he  who  loves  not  his  brother  is  a mur- 

deWe  care  not  for  papers,  though  of  these 

we  have  had  supplied  to  us  all  which  speak  of 

merits  and  demerits  in  their  essence  ; _a  beau- 
tiful plan  is  before  us,  a “ catholic 
as  the  rev.  vicar  is  said  to  have  instructed 
and  we  cannot  credit  that  a hand  has  been  put 
to  it  whose  deserts  ought  not  to  have  earned 
them  through.  Bickerings,  the  offspring  of  our 

little  passions,  will  now  and  then  arise,  but  if 

in  inferior  things,  in  matters  of  petty  amount 
and  consideration,  decency  hastes  to  soothe 
them  down — if  in  large  affairs,  forbids  and 
represses  them.  Let  the  good  vicar  reflect 
whether  he  has  not  yielded  something. to  provo- 
cation, and  proved  too  much  against  one  in 
whom  he  must  have  placed  some  share  of  con- 
fidence,  and  let  him  torn  the  hands  of  the 
separate,  to  prevent  nnholy  jealousies,  vam 
dissentions,  profanations,  and  sacrilege. 


WOOD  PAVEMENTS. 
rT  Will  be  in  the  rejection  of  our  readers, 
that  we  were,  singularly  euough,  thrown  upon 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Stead’s  patent  to  ' lustrate 
our  first  reference  to  wood  pavements.  We 

bad  not  then  seen  his  specification  although 

we  felt  that  considerable  merit,  on  the  score  of 
priority  alone,  was  due  to  him.  Knowing  how 
Lch  that  man  has  to  encounter  who  first 
braves  and  contends  against  public  F'jndice, 
even  in  introducing  matters  for  the  benefit  of 
that  same  public-knowing  how  much  Mr. 
Stead  must  have  been  assailed  with  ridicule, 
and  laughed  at,  as  a whimsical  and  idle  pro- 
lector-how  much  money  he  must  have  spent 
in  overcoming  the  prejudice,  the  sneer,  and 
the  leer — how  much  anxiety  he  must  have  suf- 
fered, and  how  much  of  disappointment  must 

have  beset  his  path,  we  felt  it  were  a pity  if  his 
title  to  the  protection  of  a patent  depended 
noton  a comprehensive  expression,  large  as 
the  measure  of  his  risks  rather  than  on 
a mere  description  of  form  of  block 
His  appeared  to  ns  a case  like  that 
reported  of  Columbus,  who  exemplified  the 
merit  of  his  own  labour  of  discovery  by 
Iking  an  egg  stand  on  end,  Mr  Stead  made 
the  egg  of  wood  paving,  so  to  speak,  stand . on 
end  - he  shewed  the  practicability,  he  smoothed 
the  path,  and  was  followed,  as  is  natural,  by  a 
host  of  minor  or  secondary  inventors.  What 
care  we  about  the  publication  of  Mr.  Finlay 
son  or  Mr.  Heard’s  letters,  or  Sir  W.  Worsley 
laying  down  a bit  of  spruce  pavement  at  hs 
own  doorway  for  the  comfort  and  luxury ' of  h 
visitors?  none  of  these  gentlemen  had  thought 
it  proper  to  run  the  large  and  fearful  risks  of 
bringing  the  invention  into  public  and  general 
use,  and  for  all  they  did,  the  public  were  ,n 
point  of  fact  not  a groat’s-worth  the  wiser  or 
better.  Hundreds  of  men  may  see  the  advan- 
tage which  is  to  bereaped  publicly  or  privately 
by  certain  inventions  and  expedients,  hut  it 
they  put  not  one  finger  forward,  or  choose  to 
shrink  from  every  little  sacrifice  that  may  be 
necessary  to  till  the  ground,  sow  the  seed,  to 
watch,  to  water,  and  manure  the  crop,  shall  it 
he  saidthat  they  ought  to  have  the  “lion’s  share’ 
of  the  reaping  of  that  crop,  or  debar  others  who 
havedonethe  thingstheyhave  declined,  or  were 


not  inclined  to  do?  Patents  are  rewards  or 
protections,  extending  over  a very  brief  period, 
to  protect  not  only  an  inventor  of  a new 
mechanical  or  other  product  hut  the  inventor 
and  practical  introducer  of  a new  thing  of 
public  usage  and  advantage,  and  it  would  be 
inequitable  in  the  extreme  if,  after  having 
solved  the  practical  problem  in  all  its  essence, 
he  were  free  to  he  superseded  on’.mere  matters 
of  form.  We  do  not  deny  the  ingenuity  and 
the  merit  of  future  labourers  in  the  field,  bn 
what  we  protest  against  is,  that  looseness  m 
the  law  which  risks  a man’s  whole  deprivation 
through  the  dexterity  of  mere  second  thoughts. 

A remedy  may  he  wanting,  and  a moans  of  se- 

enringthe  due  reward  of  improvers, andwethink 

this  remedy  should  he  sought  for  diligently  , 
but  we  do  sincerely  trust  that  the  issue  of  this 
case  of  Mr.  Stead’s  will  be  to  confirm  him  in 
his  full  title  of  the  first  public-spirited  mover 
and  adventurer  in,  a matter  of,  so  much  pub- 
lic advantage  as  wood  pavement  secures.  e 
were  to  have  had  first  facilities  for  giving  a 
full  and  authentic  report  of  the  trial,  and  we 
do  not  assume  too  much  in  holding  that  we 
had  a priority  of  title  to  it,  as  the  organ  of 
that  class  most  competent  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  matter  ; but  some  self-sufficiency  or  in- 
sufficiency in  some  quarter  precluded  it.  N«- 
vertheless,  we  do  of  ourselves,  undisparagingly, 
make  good  the  laches,  or  the  negligence  that 
lies  at  another  door. 


with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a fund  to  effect  a most  desirable  object 
,L.  the  erection  of  an  asylum,  “d  Per“an™‘ 
maintenance  ot  the  aged  and  infirm  members  of  the 
trade.’  ” . . . . . „ 

To  do  justice,  however,  to  this  subject,  we 
must  know  more  of  the  details,  and  have  to 
beg  their  transmission,  when  we  promise  to  pay 
our  best  attention  to  it. 


MODERN  BUILDINGS. 


SUSSEX  MEMORIAL. 


It  is  our  intention  next  week  to  present 
our  readers  with  two  full-page  engravings  of  a 
design  for  the  proposed  Sussex  Memorial, by  Mr. 
Joseph  Hansom,  the  architect  of  the  Birming- 
ham Town  Hall,  to  he  accompanied  by  a des- 
cription, including  some  remarks  on  memorial 
structures  generally.  We  trust  they  will  be 
considered  so  far  valuable  as  to  justify  our 
calling  special  attention  to  the  forthcoming 
number  by  this  notice;  we  have  m pre- 
paration other  important  papers  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  works  of  our  leading  architects  ; 
and  we  hope  that  the  example  thus  set  will  be 
followed  up  by  contributions  to  what  we  may 
term  our  Gallery  of  Architectural  Exhibitions, 
seeing  how  miserably  deficient  the  country  is 
in  any  other  resource  or  means  of  publicity. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 


As  soon  as  we  can  collect  all  the  necessary 
information,  we  propose  giving  a tabular  state- 
ment of  all  the  churches  and  other  edifices  of 
public  interest  in  England,  which  are  now  in 
progress  of  building.  We  must  request  our 
friends  in  the  country  to  assist  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing information  relative  to  any  public  build- 
ing now  in  course  of  erection  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood; namely,  title  of  building  and  its 
situation;  name  of  architect  and  builder; 
when  commenced;  first  stone  laid;  probable 
time  of  completion;  with  any  other  particulars. 
Should  we  receive  the  co-operation  we  now 
seek,  it  will  enable  us  to  make  up  an  account 
of  all  the  new  buildings  in  England,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  must  prove  interesting  to  all 
classes  of  our  readers. 


MASONS’  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 


We  are  almost  ashamed  to  prefer  any  matter 
in  this  paper  to  the  remarks  that  appear  to  ns 
to  be  called  for  in  reference  to  the  above  sub- 
ject. A printed  circular,  of  the  date  of  the 
28th  of  August,  is  in  our  hands,  which  sets 
out  with  the  following  important  heading  : — 

■ • In  pursuance  of  a resolution  passed  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Mason’s  Trade,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved, 1 that  a committee  should  be  appointed, 


..  A new  publication,  called  The  Builder 
has  recently  made  its  appearance,  and  we  hope 
it  will  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves.  I 
contains  much  information,  both  of  a practical 
and  scientific  nature,  besides  the  usual  quantity 
of  general  matter  appropriated  to  the  column, 

°f  “ Not  Standing  the  prodigious  ^““veam 

houses  which  have  been  run  up  of  late  years 

as  rapidTy  as  if  erected  by  the  architect  of  th, 
leery,  who  raised  the  famous  house  ha 
‘ Jack'built.’  it  may  be  questioned  whethe 
aiy  of  these’ bouses  L built  on  any  well-con 
ceived  and  well-executed  principles. 

“ Thousands  have  been  so  fragilely  orccte 
in  all  our  large  towns  that,  after  a few  year, 
they  are  a source  of  constant  expense  and  enc 
les?  Trouble  to  their  owners,  being  ne.the 

1 wind  nor  water  tight,’  the  foundations  ba 
ill-drained,  and  the  walls  and  carpenter  s u o 
so  slight  hat,  when  once  decay  begins,  tl 
cheapfstwayis  to  pull  the  whole  down  at 
rebuild.  Our  houses  are  also  so  constructe 
owing  to  the  value  of  frontage-ground,  that 
large  portion  of  them  are  underground,  and 
baf  situations  are  always  damp  and  subject 
miasma. 

“ Most  of  our  houses  are  also  very  co. 
nartlv  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  walls,  a 
Partly  to  the  mode  in  which  they  arc  cc 
stmeted,  by  which  there  are  always  draugl 
fight  through.  In  Germany,  houses  . 
erected  whil  are  nearly  of  the  same  tempe: 
tore  winter  and  summer.  Great  attentimi 
paid  to  aspect— the  house  always  foe  ng 
i , [h  . .j.„  sun  warms,  airs,  and  ligi 

thr  ’sides  oTtlbuilding.  All  the  windo 

and  doors  are  in  one  of  these  three  stdes,  a 
few  on  the  north  side. 

The  moment  the  front  door  is  open  in 
modern  houses  in  England  a humcane, 
windy  weather,  forces  itself  into  the  horn 
and  nothing  but  slapping  and  banging ; of  do, 
is  heard.  The  temperature  is  instantly  lowe 
several  degrees,  and  colds,  rheumatics,  coup 
.influenza,  and  a thousand  other  evils  arc 
consequence.  „ 

“ All  these  evils  are  avoided  >>1  simple j me 
in  the  houses  in  Germany.  The  hall 
noble,  useful,  and  most  comfortable  adjunt 
a house  of  tolerable  size,  is  now  generally 
pensed  with  in  our  modern  houses,  and  a 

narrow  passage,  with  a door  back  and  fr 
and  the  staircase  in  the  middle,  « the  nm|li 
proved  substitute,  and  has  generally  come 
use  because  of  the  frontage ; but,  how 
general  the  practice,  however  impel  ous 
necessity  that  has  led  to  its  adopter,  it  o 
not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  inconvenience 
ill  consequences  to  which  it  gives  iise- 
of  our  kitchens  are  also  situated  unde  g 
and  the  fumes  from  them  in  some  of  our 
houses  are  diffused,  to  the  no  small  offen 
the  olfactories,  all  over  the  house  ®".“ 
into  the  bed-rooms.  As  far  as  basin 
concerned,  it  is  necessary  that  houses  si 
be  built  in  a line  adjoining  cachot hei,  so 
form  a street ; bat  no  such  necessity  exis 
building  the  houses  of  the  gentry  and  p 
in  independent  circumstances;  and  a tas 
detached  houses  is  shown  m every  dire 
round  the  metropolis  and  will  do“'’t*e* 
to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  B 
contains  many  useful  hints  and  even  pta 
designs  for  houses  of  this  desenp on.  a 
important  is  the  subject  o 
the  humbler  classes  become,  that  the  g 
ment  itself  has  sent  out  plans  &c.,  tor 
better  construction,  and  certainly  a comfo 
habitaiion,  whether  for  rich  or  poor,  “ 1 
of  the  first  consideration  : and  as  build 
constantly  going  on,  those  interested 
cannot  do  better  than  consult  The  w 
periodical  that  we  have  been  noticing. 

[We  quote  the  foregoing  remarks  fn 
Sheffield  Iris,  not  the  more  readily  or  i 
I because  our  journal  is  favourably  notic 
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for  the  other  merits  of  the  paragraph.  If  we 
had  done  no  more  good  than  to  suggest  the 
oceasmn  of  a popular  treatment  of  the  subject 
“ buibUng  art  in  a paper  of  the  standing  of 
the  Sheffield  Ins,  we  should  not  have  laboured 
in  vain  ; by-and-by  builders  and  building 
statistics  will  come  to  have  their  proper  consi- 
deration in  all  popular  vehicles  of  information 
as  in  this — Ed.] 


THE  MERCHANTS'  HOUSE,  GLASGOW. 

StR,— I enclose  you  a notice  of  the  new 
Merchants’  House,  Glasgow,  which  I have  ex- 
tracted from  the  Courier  newspaper  of  that 
city,  a paper  distinguished  in  that  quarter  for 
its  devotion  to  architecture,  and  for  the  many 
judicious  criticisms  thereon.  3 

I may  add  that  much  more  sculpture  is  yet  to 
be  done  before  the  building  is  finished.  In  the 
frieze  already  executed  there  are  125  figures 
all  in  alto-relievo,  and  the  frieze  in  that  part  of 
the  building  appropriated  to  the  Savings’  Bank 
m-  an°  t0  be  ornamented  in  the  same  style. 
Mr.  Buchan  has  been  commissioned  to  embel- 
lish the  pediment  in  a style  similar  to  that  of 
aur  new  Royal  Exchange,  and,  among  our 
rising  young  men,  none  are  more  capable  of  ex- 
?cutmg  the  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  em- 
ployers,  the  pubHc,  and  his  own  honour,  than 
Vlr.  Buchan  ; he  is  well  known  to  many  of  our 
London  artists,  having  been  a considerable 
ime  located  amongst  them. 

I remain,  your  old  friend, 
n.  ..  A Practical  Mason. 

1 imlico,  September  11th. 

“ This  splendid  edifice,  lately  erected  in  Hut. 
heson -street,  is  eighty  feet  in  front,  is  three  stories 
a height,  and  forms  a centre  compartment  of  a 
ivision  of  Wilson-street,  the  new  County  Buildings 
irming  the  left  wing  ; and  though  harmonising  in 
* architecture  with  these  buildings,  is  more  ornate 
l character,  as  containing  the  large  hall  for  the 
leetings  of  the  wealthy  merchants  of  Glasgow, 
he  first  story  forms  a continuous  basement  or 
edestal  supporting  a columnar  ordonnance  of 
recian-Corinthian  columns,  flanked  by  pilasters 
mng  enriched  capitals.  The  frieze  is  ornamented 
ith  sculpture,  and  the  cornice  is  enriched  with 
mtles  and  modillions,  and  a honeysuckle  ornament 
, ?uPPv  mefmber-  The  Parapet  is  recessed 
.hind  the  line  of  the  columns,  which  are  in  full 
hef,  to  make  room  for  a row  of  vases  above  each 
classic  form,  and  wreathed  with  flowers.  Breadth 
id  simplicity  of  effect  has  been  studied,  the  windows 
)t  being  enriched,  save  by  plain  pilasters— the 
dy  ornament  on  the  general  surface  being  a simple 
reath  on  the  dados  of  the  windows.  The  example 
5m  which  it is  taken  is  that  elegant  little  Grecian 
mple  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates— the 
lumns  not  being  attached  as  in  the  example— and 
e capitals  reduced  something  in  their  height.  The 
lasters  and  capitals  are  a combination  from  the 
stibules  of  the  large  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  the 
pitals  of  the  Choragic  monument,  the  acanthus 
ives  and  hawk's-beak,  with  expanded  wings,  sup- 
rtmg  the  abacus,  being  from  the  Eleusinian 
nple,  and  the  helms  and  flowing  tendrils  from 

; Choragic  monument.  This  is  the  only  modern 
;cimen  which  we  have  seen  of  this  beautiful  order 
Jcuted  on  so  large  a scale,  with  the  exception  of 
! tw°  polumns  at  the  entrance  to  Exeter  Hall,  and 
s a triumphant  proof  of  the  superiority  of  this 
ler  as  practised  in  Greece  over  the  Roman— the 
3 being  easy,  flowery,  and  graceful ; the  other  stiff, 
iberant,  and  formal.*  (Sec  the  capitals  of  the 
change,  which  are  from  the  best  Roman  example.) 
e sculptures  on  the  frieze  are  carved  in  stone 
e centre  figure  represents  Neptune,  with  his  tri- 
t,  seated  behind  his  finny  coursers  ; to  the  right 
1 left  °f,the  “onarch  of  the  deep  are  two  groups, 

3 one  allegorical  of  a large  river — the  Clyde  of 
'i-se—thc  nther  the  shipping  and  manufacturing 
i-Test  being  a boat  m which  are  seated  three 
:on  lords,  with  bales,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  the 
e material.  The  other  figures  are  illustrative  of 
f,e  traffic  over  the  globe  ; the  elephant  and  lions 
i k of  climes  which  pour  forth  their  treasures  to 
Enterprising  merchant.  Some  of  the  figures  are 
tged  in  friendly  intercourse— one  points  to  a 
e.  .these  speak  of  the  effects  of  commerce  in 
tooting  amity  and  advancing  science.  At  one 
.mity  is  the  allegorical  representation  of  home, 

He  which  is  a group  of  girls  strewing  flowers  to 
inme  the  return  of  the  travellers,  &c.  &c.  But 
; e sculptures  of  this  frieze  are  chiefly  adaptations 
J the  works  of  Flaxman  and  Thorwaldsen,  it 
Knot  pretend  to  that  unity  of  design  which 
/It  have  been  expected  had  it  been  an  entirely 

!?“■  The  execution  is  very  able  and 
lied,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  artist,  Mr. 

, £e  Royal  Exchange  spoken  of  U the  Glasgow  Royal 


Buchan  of  this  city ; and  we  hope  the’example  here 
set  will  be  followed  in  future  public  buildings,  as  no 
ornament  can  be  more  appropriate  for  the  decora- 
tion of  flat  surfaces,  or  be  in  belter  keeping  with 
the  chaste  simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture. — 
Flowers  or  foliage  may  give  a character  of  richness 
to  a building,  but  they  never  can  inspire  sentiment 
or  feeling  ; and  in  a city  like  this,  already  so  dis- 
tinguished for  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  public 
buildings,  it  is  scarcely  creditable  that  an  art  so  ele- 
vating, and  which  calls  forth  a thousand  pleasing 
associations,  should  be  allowed  to  languish.  The 
internal  accommodation  of  the  Merchants’  House 
embraces— besides  the  large  hall  and  rooms 
for  the  secretary  and  directors— the  National 
Security  Savings’  Bank  and  two  counting-houses. 
The  Savings'  Bank,  which  is  now  occupied,  is 
large  and  commodious,  the  telling-room  being  the 
whole  depth  of  the  building.  It  is  divided  into  two  , 
compartments,  by  an  open  curtain  or  screen,  com- 
posed of  columns  and  pilasters,  the  capitals  of 
which  are  to  us  a novelty,  and  are  exceedingly 
chaste  and  beautiful.  The  whole  arrangement  of 
the  ceiling  and  walls,  which  are  panelled,  and  cor- 
responding with  each  other,  seem  to  us  exceedingly 
happy.  The  ornaments  are  few,  but  judiciously 
disposed  — having  altogether  a degree  of  simple 
elegance  which  we  have  not  seen  equalled.  The 
principal  entrance,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  opens  into  a corridor  10  or  12  feet  wide, 
to  the  sides  of  which  are  attached  a range  of  pilas- 
ters, resting  on  a continuous  basement  of  Ayrshire 
stone.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are  designed  in 
harmony  with  each  other,  the  mouldings  having  a 
fine  breadth  and  simplicity.  In  keeping  with  the 
external  architecture,  at  the  termination  of  the  cor- 
ridor, is  the  principal  staircase,  which  leads  to  the 
large  hall;  two  massive  pedestals  are  placed  on 
either  flank  as  you  ascend  (which,  we  believe,  are  to 
receive  sculptured  groups);  leading  off  the  first 
landing  is  the  Directors’  Room,  a fine  apartment, 
having  a highly  decorative  frieze  and  ceiling ; the 
spaces  in  the  ceiling  are  filled  with  flowing  tracery 
which  is  finely  brought  out  and  relieved  with  colour! 
From  this  landing  to  the  ceiling  the  staircase 
assumes  a more  imposing  character;  the  walls, 
ceiling,  and  dome  are  united  and  blended  in  fine 
harmony  ; the  dome  is,  in  our  estimation,  the  most 
successful  thing  we  have  seen ; the  light  is  so  intro- 
duced as  to  produce  a fine  aerial  softness,  without 
the  eye  being  able  to  detect  from  whence  it  cometh 
An  opportunity  is  here  offered,  perhaps  intended,’ 
for  fine  pictorial  illusion  or  sculpturesque  effect, 
which  should  not  be  lost,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  munificent  pro- 
jectors of  this  building.  We  now  come  to  the  hall. 
The  length  of  this  room  is  76  feet,  its  breadth  36,  and 
the  height  of  ceiling  in  proportion.  Wc  should 
perhaps,  say  nothing  on  the  design  of  this  truly 
magnificent  and  finely-proportioned  room,  as  the 
finishings  are  not  quite  completed.  Of  the  ceiling 
however,  we  may  say  a few  words— and  here  the  ar- 
chitects seem  to  have  given  the  rein  to  their  ima- 
gination, and  to  have  lavished  that  ornament  with  a 
profuse  hand,  which  they  seem  to  have  held  in 
check  in  the  approaches  to  this,  the  great  object  of 
their  efforts— the  ultima  thule  of  the  design.  A 
cove,  one-fifth  of  the  height,  surrounds  the  rooms 
springing  from  a highly-enriched  Corinthian  cornice 
the  flat  part  of  the  ceiling  forming  one  immense 
panel,  which  is  again  divided  into  a variety  of  pleas- 
ing geometric  forms.  Three  large  panels,  set  in 
deep  frames,  highly  enriched,  and  of  elegant  design, 
range  along  the  centre  ; these  again  are  surrounded 
with  a variety  of  smaller  panels,  filled  with  bosses 
and  flowing  tracery;  the  larger  beams  have  bold 
pendants  at  their  intersection  ; and  the  smaller  ones 
surrounding  the  larger  panels,  are  enriched  with  a 
beautiful  running  ornament,  and  have  rich  ties  at 
their  intersection ; antes  fixes,  of  chaste  design, 
are  placed  on  the  cornice  at  the  springing  of  the 
ribs,  and  the  spaces  between  these  are  panelled  and 
enriched  with  carved  mouldings.  Besides  its  other 
embellishments,  it  is  intended,  we  have  been  in- 
formed, to  place  the  statue  of  the  late  Kirkman 
Fmlay,  Esq.,  for  which  a liberal  public  sub- 
scription has  already  been  made,  in  this  magnificent 
hall,  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  a more  appro- 
priate situation.  In  conclusion,  we  have  only  far- 
ther to  remark,  that  the  architects  of  the  building 
Messrs  Clarke  and  Bell,  Buchanan-street,  have 
evinced  the  possession,  in  a high  degree,  of  a sound 
judgment  and  a cultivated  taste,  both  in  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  decorations ; and,  so  far  as  we 
have  heard,  the  edifice  altogether  is  regarded  with 
f un“ingled  admiration.  To  the  members  of 
the  Merchants  House,  as  well  as  the  architects, 
this  must  prove  highly  gratifying  ; and  to  the  latter, 
who  are  young  men,  we  believe,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  useful  in  their  future  professional  career. 


CURVES  OF  FANCY  EQUATED. 


Problem  YU.— With  compasses  to  describe 
spirals  from  centres,  variable  under  a given  law 
First,  let  a trace  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c.,  be  drawn 

1T2  ry3  4S&cr  P°lyg0n  1 and  Pr°dUCe  the  Unes 

With  2 as  centre,  and  distance  2 1,  describe  the 
5 Wlth  3 as  centre,  and  distance  3 a 

describe  the  arc  a b , and  with  4 as  centre,  and 
distance  4 b,  describe  the  arc  b c;  describe  c d, 

\ a V3  T/e’  and  ln  thi8  raanner  spiral 
i,  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.,  may  be  traced. 


Sufficient  funds  have  been  obtained  to  erect  a 

IT ZT  rif,  b e late.heroino  of  the  Fern  Islands, 
in  the  church  or  churchyard  of  Bambursh,  the 
resting-place  of  her  mortal  remains. 


Rotheram  Church,— The  workmen  employed 

chufrhTl-6  “nd  ‘,mPr°TinS  the  Rothcram  parish 
church  discovered  upon  the  walls  some  highly 

haye°Uhe™d  mt'restin«  Panting,  in  fresco,  which 
hand  H a!rS‘  °bl,terat«t  by  dirt  and  the 
arehahn  th  T7  lJrmciPal  work  surrounds  the 

side  nfthr-  7 en  ; to  the  ai»'e  °»  ‘he  western 
side  of  the  church,  and  is  apparently  intended  to 

cWh ' I°“!h  °ne  f lhe  tradi,ions  of  the  Romish 
L a haff  len  ih  a re'r  °Ver  t!,e  P°in‘  of  the  areh, 
is  a half-length  figure  of  our  Sayiour,  surrounded  by 

Tn  aT  7 7 '’7™’  WiH‘  their  hands  daaped 

rade  and  thTfi  ‘ .,The  desiS"  is  extremely 

style’  Th  » S“r<!S  “re  1raW"  “ “ h“rd  a“d  Gothic 
style.  The  figures  are  about  four  feet  in  height 

line  Ca<?  ‘V distinctly  defined  by  a broad  black  fut- 
line.  Such,  m fact,  is  the  general  character  of  the 
pamting,  that  there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt 
“'  “f  “remote  date;  if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
coeval  with  the  erection  of  the  church  itself.  The 

21?  7 er7ti0n’  “ “a°P  of  our  readl!ra  will,  no 
doubt,  he  quite  aware,  is  not  accurately  known; 

“ in  the  reign  of  Edward 

re  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  Seyeral 
a“‘h.nu7  ™ncur.m  ,he  opinion  that  the  church 
was  built  under  the  auspices  of  Thomas  Scot,  a 
native  of  Rotheram,  who  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  subsequently  Archbishop  of  York,  to  which 

Ko  n ,‘ed  ‘"r1'180'  He  died  at  Ca™°d 

ra  1500.  The  practice  of  ornamenting  the  walls  of 
chinches  and  other  buildings  in  this  country  appears 
to  have  had  its  origin  at  a period  long  anterior  to 
the  one  in  question,  for,  say,  Walpole,  the  national 
records  allude  to  certain  pictures  with  which  the 
wails  ot  Koyal  chapels  and  palaces  and  other  build- 
mgs  were  ornamented  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.,  by  William  the  Florentine,  Monk  of 
Windsor,  and  Master  Walter,  of  Westminster.  But 
few  specimens,  however,  of  the  state  of  British  art 

thrrrfnLPe"°d  of.  °“r  history  now  remain,  and, 
therefore,  those  winch  are  now  discovered  are  the 
more  curious  and  interesting.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Alport,  artist,  of  Rotheram,  is  engaged  in 
making  a drawing  of  the  picture  above  described, 
with  a view  to  the  publication  of  a lithograph 
plate. — Doncaster  Chronicle.  ° * 

The  estates  and  property  of  the  British  Iron 
Company,  which  cost  them  1,644,626/.  15s  4d 
and  which  were  valued  in  1841  at  1,078,667/.,  are 

now  offered  for  200,000/.  ’ e 
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THE  BUILDER. 


WOOD  PAVEMENT— INFRINGEMENT  OF 

PATENT. 

NORTHERN  CIRCUIT—  LIVERPOOL,  SEPT.  1. 

STEAD  V.  WILLIAMS  AND  OTHERS. 

This  was  an  action  fly  Mr.  Stead,  the  origi- 
nal patentee  of  wood  paving, 
fendants,  for  infringing  Ins  patent.-Mr.  Mar 
tin  and  Mr.  Webster  were  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  Warren  for  the  defendants.  Mr.  J . 
Duncan  (of  72,  Lombard-street)  was  solicitor 

f0Ijt  appeared^hat  the  defendants  (the  Metro- 
politan Wood  Pavement  Company),  who  have 
a patent  of  their  own  for  a certain  form  ot 
bloPck  in  wood  paving,  had  been  employed  to 
lay  down  several  of  the  streets  in  Manchester 
after  their  improved  mode.  Ihe  question  in 
dispute  was,  the  validity  of  Stead  s patent 
which  was  taken  out  in  1638,  and  confirmed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1841,  and  by  the  speci- 
fication of  which  the  wood  vyas  to  be  cut  in 
blocks  of  equal  sizes  and  dimensions,  and  ot 
square,  sexagonal,  and  triangular  forms,  which 
embraces  every  angular  sha pe,  and  placed  o" a 
hard  surface  of  gravel  rolled  smooth.  It  v as 
recommended  the  wood  should  he  saturated 
■with  tar,  and  covered  with  tar  and  pavel,  tl  e 
interstices  being  filled  np  with  sand  or  gravel, 
and  dowels  being  used  to  join  the  blocks  toge- 
ther: hut  these  latter  matters  were  not  claimed 
as  part  of  the  patent.  This  mode  of  paving 
had  been,  it  was  stated,  communicated  to  Mr. 
Stead  by  a foreigner.  There  were  seveial 
pleas  on  the  record,  in  substance  as  follows 
1 Not  guilty;  2.  That  the  plaintiff  was  not 
the  true  and  first  inventor  of  the  process  ; 
3.  That  this  was  not  a new  manufacture  , 4 
That  the  discovery  was  not  useful;  5.  ina 
it  was  not  properly  described  in  the  specifica- 
tion ; 6.  That  long  before  the  patent  was 
granted  the  invention  was  well  known  in  this 
country;  7-  That  the  title  of  the  specification 
was  too  large  and  vague.— The  principal  ques- 
tions between  the  parties  were,  respecting  the 

. . * .1  niniptift  w tt q tnp.nrsL 


tions  between  me 

second  plea — whether  the  plaintiff  was  the  fit  at 
inventor  in  this  country  ; and  the  sixth  plea 

, ir  L-nmvn 


inventor  in  tnis  couimj  , - — - r- 

whether  the  invention  was  publicly  known  in 
this  country  before  the  patent  was  granted. 

As  to  the  first,  it  appeared  that  in  the  London 
Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1825,  there  appeared  a letter  from  a 
Mr.  Finlavson,  recommending  a pavement  tor 
the  streets  of  London  and  other  large  cities, 
the  principal  material  of  which  was  to  be  wood. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  blocks  ot  wood  cut 
square  and  slightly  tapering,  were  to  be  in- 
serted into  oblong  iron  boxes,  so  large  as  to 
contain  eighteen  blocks,  each  block  to  fit  into 
a socket  prepared  for  it,  the  slight  tapering 
being  intended  to  make  the  block  fit  more  se- 
curely; these  boxes,  laid  alongside  one  another, 
were  to  constitute  the  pavement,  the  iron  bot- 
tom of  the  box  being  intended  to  prevent  one 
block  sinking  more  than  another.  No  public 
notice,  however,  appears  to  have  been  taken  ot 
this  suggestion— the  mode  recommended,  how- 
ever effectual  it  might  have  proved,  being  too 
expensive  for  general  use.  In  1W-,  a "lr* ' * 
Heard  wrote  a letter  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
which  was  inserted  in  their  Transactions,  and 
for  which  the  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted. 

It  described  a road  which  Mr.  Heard  had  seen 
made  near  St.Petersburg.  The  surface  was  first 
to  be  prepared  by  making  a hard  level  bed  ot 
cravel,  well  rolled,  about  ten  inches  lower  than 
the  intended  level  of  the  surface  of  the  road.  The 
blocks  were  then  to  be  cut,  by  a stamp  being 
driven  down  upon  them,  of  a sexangular  form, 
and  placed  alongside  of  one  another  on  the 
prepared  surface.  A hole  three  inches  deep 
was  to  be  drilled  in  the  side  of  each  block, 
into  which  a pin  of  six  inches  long  was  to  be 
inserted,  the  three  inches  which  would  project 
being  intended  to  fit  into  the  next  block  ; the 
whole  was  then  to  be  covered  with  tar,  and 
sand  scattered  on  the  top.  In  March,  1834, 
a communication  was  addressed  to  the  society 
of  Arts,  calling  their  attention  to  Mr.  Heard  s 
letter,  and  remarking  that  he  was  not  the 
original  inventor  of  wood  paving,  but  that  it 
had  been  previously  recommended  by  Mr. 
Finlayson,  in  the  communication  already  ie- 
ferred  to.  It  appeared  that  the  London  Jour- 
nal of  Arts  and  Sciences  had  an  extensive  cir- 
culation, both  here  and  abroad,  and  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  besides  the 
copies  sent  to  the  members,  are  extensively 
distributed  to  the  public.  Of  the  49th  volume, 
in  which  Mr.  Heard’s  letter  appeared,  upwards 
of  1500  copies  were  printed,  800  of  which 


belonged  to  members.  The  rest  were  distri- 
buted in  various  quarters.  As  to  the  sixth 
plea,  evidence  was  given  of  a species  of  wood 
pavement  having  been  previously  used  m va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  to  a small  extent.  At 
Brooker’s  Wood,  near  Trowbridge,  a path,  a 
ouarter  of  a mile  long,  was  many  years  ago 
made  by  cotting  young  trees  and  thick  branches 
into  short  lengths,  and  placing  them  on  end 
alongside  of  one  another,  sometimes  fitting 
them  a little  when  otherwise  too  mregudar. 

The  same  plan  had  been  adopted  at  the  Boa 
Inn,  in  Surrey,  and  at  Dorking,  in  1823  for 
paving  the  ground  round  the  entrance  to  a 
house?  and  for  the  floors  of  summer-houses. 

In  1827  Hammersmith-bridge  was  paved,  or 
rather  floored,  with  wood.  PI“k/ 
longitudinally  on  the  frame-work  of  the  budge, 
and  these  were  crossed  at  right  angles  bj 
others.  Between  these  latter,  however  were 
inserted  pieces  of  plank,  with  the  end  of  the 
fibre  upwards,  which  rose  an  inch  above  the 
surface  of  the  cross  plank.  jJWK 

spaces  between  these  planks  was  then  filled 
with  gravel,  and  in  the  course  of  time  moio 
gravel  was  laid  on  until  the  railroad  of  the 
bridge  assumed  the  appearance  of  a regular 
gravelled  road.  The  most  remarkable  case, 
however,  was  that  of  the  residence  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Worsley,  in  Yorkshire.  It  appeared  that 
a kind  of  vestibule  had  there  been  paved  wit 
regular  blocks  of  wood.  This  vestibule  as  it 
was  called,  led  from  the  riding-school  to  the 
pleasure-green.  It  was  under  cover,  and  car- 
riages drove  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
down  the  parties  in  them.  The  blocks  were 
about  eight  inches  long  sexangular,  and  being 

made  to  fit  into  one  another,  were  driven  down 
with  a rammer  into  a substratum  of  sand,  in  the 
same  way  as  pav  ing  stones.  I hey  tapered, 
however,  from  the  middle  to  the  bottom  more 
than  those  used  by  Mr.  Stead.  Tn  other  re- 
spects they  were  precisely  similar.  It  appealed 
that  in  1818  a patent  was  taken  out  by  a Mi. 
M'Carthy  for  a mode  of  cutting  stone  or  other 
suitable  material  for  paving  roads.  1 he  object 
of  this  was  to  so  shape  the  stone,  &c.,  that  each 
piece  would  derive  support  from  the  others, 
and  the  pressure  would  be  extended  Qver  a 
wider  surface.  In  1827  a patent  with  a simi- 
lar object  was  taken  out  by  a Mr.  M Naroara. 
Wood,  however,  was  not  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  “suitable  materials”  to  be  employed. 
Stead’s  patent  was  the  first  for  paving  with 
wood.  Since  it  appeared,  however,  forty-nine 
have  been  taken  out  for  that  purpose. 

His  Lordship,  in  summing  up,  went  over  the 
several  issues.  He  said  the  plaintiff  com- 
plained  of  his  patent,  and  it  was  admitted  that 
if  the  patent  was  a good  one  the  defendants 
had  exercised  a right  which  belonged  to  him. 
The  first  important  plea  upon  the  record  was 
that  alleging  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  the  true 
and  first  inventor  in  this  country.  It  he  had 
derived  his  knowledge  from  books  or  pub- 
lications known  to  the  public,  or  from  per- 
sons in  this  country,  he  would  not  be  the 
true  and  first  inventor  under  the  statute. 

If  however,  he  derived  his  knowledge  by  a 
communication  from  abroad,  and  was  the  nist 
person  to  convey  the  project  into  execution 
here,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  protection  ot 
the  statute.  In  his  specification  it  was  re- 
cited that  the  plan  had  been  communicated  to 
Mr.  Stead  by  a foreigner.  Of  this  no  proof 
had  been  adduced,  but,  on  the  other  hand  no 
I direct  proof  had  been  adduced  by  the  defen- 
dant to  show  that  these  publications  in  this 
country  had  come  to  the  knowledge  ot  Mr. 
Stead.'  It  would  be  for  the  jury  to  say,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  whether  they  thought  be 
had  such  knowledge  of  them.  It  he  had,  the 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Heard  seemed  as  nearly 
as  possible  identical  with  that  of  the  plaintiff. 
It  was  not,  however,  sufficient  on  this  plea  to 
deprive  a man  of  his  patent,  to  show  that 
another  person  had  previously  entertained  the 
same  idea,  if  the  patentee  had  himself  been  the 
inventor,  and  had  not  derived  his  plan  from  the 
inventor  who  had  preceded  him.  As  to  the 
sixth  plea,  that  long  before  the  patent  was 
granted  the  invention  had  been  publicly  known 
in  this  country,  there  was  a very  great  dif- 
ference between  a knowledge  of  it  as  a 
thing  that  would  suit,  and  a mere  experiment 
resulting  in  the  invention  being  cast  aside  as 
impracticable.  In  such  case,  the  party  carry- 
ing it  out  might  be  the  inventor.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  would  be  for  the  jury  to  say 
how  far  the  paths,  &c.,  spoken  to  by  the  wit- 


nesses, were  laid  down  on  the  same  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  plaintiff.  The  most  important 
case,  certainly,  was  that  at  Sir  William  M or- 
sley’s,  a block  of  which  had  been  produced. 
There  the  pavement  in  question  had  been  in 
use  for  a very  considerable  time;  it  had  been  , 
used  for  carriages  to  pass  over,  and  its  exist-  j 
ence  had  been  a matter  of  common  knowledge 
to  the  inmates  of  the  house,  or  to  visitors,  oi 
any  person  making  use  of  it.  Whether  such  a 
plan,  if  publicly  made  use  of,  had  been  used  by 
one  or  six,  made  no  difference,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  if  the  jury  should  think  the  two  plans 
identical,  there  was  an  end  of  the  patent. 
That,  however,  was  a matter  for  their  consi- 
deration solely.— The  jury,  after  being  shut 
up  for  nearly  two  hours,  returned  a verdict  for 
the  plaintiff.— This  important  case  appears  to 
resolve  itself  into  a very  narrow  compass— 
whether  Mr.  Stead’s  patent  is  a valid  one? 
and  whether  the  surveyors  of  Manchester  have 
infringed  upon  that  pa'tent,  by  using  the  Me- 
tropolitan Company’s  blocks  ? The  verdict  on 
both  points  has  been  given  in  favour  oi  Mr. 
Stead.  ________ 


BLASTING  AT  THE  DOVER  CLIFFS  BY  A 
NEW  MACHINE. 


We  learn  from  the  Dover  Chronicle  that 
during  the  past  few  weeks  several  interesting 
experiments  have  been  tried  with  a new  in- 
vention for  exploding  gunpowder.  The  appa- 
ratus used,  although  merely  a model  or  small 
machine  for  shewing  the  principle  of  the  in- 
vention, is  capable  of  exploding  several  charges 
simultaneously,  at  distances  from  one  to  two 
hundred  feet'  The  agent  employed  in  this 
plan  is  common  electricity,  collected  in  Ley 
den  jars.  It  will  occur  to  those  who  know 
any  thing  of  electricity,  that  it  cannot  be  pro- 
duced save  in  very  dry  weather.  The  inven- 
tor, Mr.  R.  W.  Thompson,  a young  Scotch 
engineer,  has  overcome  this  difficulty  by  a 
truly  ingenious  discovery.  He  surrounds  the 
battery  and  cylinder  by  an  atmosphere  kept 
dry  by  art : in  other  words,  he  encloses  the 
apparatus  in  an  air-tight  box.  The  provision 
for  drying,  and  keeping  dry  the  air  in  this 
box,  is  extremely  simple — a small  vessel  con- 
taining some  dried  chloride  of  calcium  being 
placed  inside  is  all  that  is  required.  So  great 
an  affinity  has  this  substance  for  water,  that  il 
absorbs  all  the  moisture  from  the  air  in  the 
box,  and  quickly  renders  it  perfectly  dry.  4 he 
box  being  air-tight,  the  air  contained  in  it  o 
course  remains  dry,  notwithstanding  the  damp' 
ness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  wires  being  pi  e 
viously  arranged,  the  electricity  is  dischargee 
through  the  bursting  cartridges,  one  of  thesi 
being  placed  in  each  bore  or  mine.  In  tin 
plan  of  blasting,  unlike  the  Galvanic  method 
the  whole  of  the  electricity  goes  through  eac, 
bursting  cartridge,  tbe  conducting  wires  bein 
cut,  and  the  ends  placed  a little  apart.  C 
course  a spark  takes  place,  and  explodes  th 
substance  of  which  these  cartridges  are  made. 

The  expense  and  inconvenience  of  workin 
galvanic  batteries  have  altogether  prevente 
their  general  introduction  ; and  although  l 
their  means  the  advantages  of  simultaneoi 
blasting  have  been  clearly  established,  yet  tbe 
have  proved  too  complicated  to  be  used  in  th 
way  in  ordinary  excavating  or  quarrying  op 
rations.  Mr.  Thompson’s  Electrical  Explodir 
Machine  is  certainly  on  a much  more  conv 
nient  and  simple  plan,  and  will  quickly  recoc 
mend  itself  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  e 
cavating  or  quarrying  works.  Nor  can  r 
beautiful  invention  for  improving  the  electric 
machine,  by  placing  it  in  an  artificial  atm 
sphere,  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  those  w 
have  occasion  to  use  electricity  either  in  t 
lecture-room  or  laboratory. 


Cavalry  and  infantry  barracks  have  been  co 
menced  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  The  a 
within  the  walls  will  be  about  ten  acres,  and 
estimated  cost  of  the  erection  is  reported  at  ft 
40,000/.  to  50,000/.  Messrs.  Rennie  and  Lb 
are  the  contractors. 

The  system  of  allotment  of  land,  as  a mean 
relief  to  the  citizen,  has  been  carried  out  to  s< 
extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester,  and 
progress  is  watched  with  great  interest  and  an» 
Hitherto  those  that  have  received  the  allotmi 
from  the  society  are  industrious  and  assiduous 
their  endeavours  to  bring  their  plots  to  the  hig 
state  of  cultivation ; and  the  results,  as  far  as 
matter  has  gone,  are  most  favourable,  both  l 
moral  and  physical  point  of  view. 
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EJECTMENT  WHEN  THE  RELATION  OF 

MORTGAGEE  AND  MORTGAGOR  SUB- 
SISTS BETWEEN  THE  LANDLORD  AND 

TENANT. 

DOE  d.  SNELL  AND  SHORT  V.  TOM. 

A notice  to  quit  must  be  given  previously 
to  bringing  ejectment  whenever  there  is  an 
existing  tenancy  from  year  to  year.  It  some- 
times happens,  in  order  that  the  debt  and 
interest  may  be  gradually  paid  off,  that  a 
mortgagor  becomes  the  tenant  of  the  mort- 
gagee at  a rent  certain.  Now  it  had  been 
decided  that  a morgagee  can  maintain  eject- 
ment against  a mortgagor,  after  the  forfeiture 
of  the  mortgage,  without  any  previous  notice 
to  quit,  or  demand  of  possession.  ( Doe  d.  Fisher 
v.  Giles,  5 Bing.  421.)  It  was  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  a previous  notice  to  quit  was  not 
necessary  to  enable  a landlord  mortgagee  to 
bring  ejectment  against  a tenant  mortgagor, 
despite  of  a clause  for  immediate  entry  in  case 
of  default  in  payment  of  the  principal,  a 
tenancy  being  expressly  created  by  the  words 
of  the  mortgage-deed.  This  doubt  has  been 
removed  by  the  case  of  which  the  title  is 
given  above. 

It  was  an  action  tried  at  the  Cornwall  Spring 
Assizes,  1843.  The  premises  in  question  had 
been  first  mortgaged  by  indenture,  dated  the 
16th  of  April,  1802,  by  Thomas  Tom,  the 
father  of  the  defendant, 'to  ope  William  Cole, 
for  300/.,  for  1,000  years.  By  indenture,  dated 
the  15th  of  November,  1805,  this  term  was 
assigned  to  S.  W.  and  R.  B.,  who  paid  off  the 
300/.  due  to  Cole,  and  advanced  Tom  the 
further  sum  of  20/.,  making  together  320/. 
By  indentures  of  lease  and  release,  dated  the 
2nd  and  3rd  of  April,  1819,  between  the  said 
Tom,  the  father,  of  the  first  part,  the  said  W. 
and  B.,  of  the  second  part,  J.  Baker,  of  the 
third  part,  and  N.  P.,  of  the  fourth  part,  after 
reciting  that  Tom  was  seised  in  fee,  and  that 
he  had  occasion  for  150/.,  it  was  witnessed 
that  in  consideration  of  150/.  paid  to  Tom  by 
Baker,  Tom  granted,  bargained,  sold,  and 
released  to  Baker  the  premises  in  question, 
called  Lower  New  Park  Tenement,  to  hold  to 
md  to  the  use  of  Baker,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for 
iver,  with  a proviso  for  redemption  on  pay- 
ment of  the  1501.  on  a certain  day,  and  a power 
)f  sale  in  default  of  payment.  The  same  in- 
itrument  then  went  on  to  assign  the  outstand- 
ing and  satisfied  term  of  1,000  years  to  N.  P., 
iis  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for 
he  residue  of  the  said  term,  upon  trust  for 
letter  securing  the  payment  of  the  said  sum 
if  150/.  and  interest  to  Baker,  and  after  pay- 
ment thereof,  upon  trust  for  the  said  Tom  and 
iis  assigns,  and  to  attend  the  inheritance. 
Phe  indenture  then  contained  the  following 
lause: — “ For  better  securing  the  said  prin- 
ipal  money,  &c.,  the  said  Thomas  Tom  doth 
ipreby  attorn  tenant  to  the  said  John  Baker, 
is  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for 
11  the  said  premises,  at  8/.  quarterly,  to  be 
ecovcrable  by  distress  and  sale,  action  of 
ebt,  and  otherwise  however.”  Baker  re- 
lained  the  mortgagee  until  1823,  when  by 
idenlures  of  lease  and  release,  dated  the  28th 
nd  29th  of  September,  expressed  to  be  made 
etween  Baker,  of  the  first  part,  Tom,  of  the 
Jcond  part,  and  Short  (one  of  the  lessees  of 
»e  plaintiff),  of  the  third  part,  the  mortgage 
as  transferred  to  Short,  he  advancing  as  well 
ie  150/.  due  to  Baker  as  the  further  sum  of 
1/.  Baker,  however,  never  executed  this 
2ed;  but  it  was  proved  that  he  received  the 
]>0l.  Thomas  Tom  occupied  the  premises  to 
s death,  in  1836,  since  which  time  they  had 
:en  occupied  by  the  defendant. 

'At  the  trial  before  Mr.  Serjeant  Atcherley, 
e first  objection  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
fendant  was,  that  by  the  deed  of  the  3rd  of 
oril,  1819,  a tenancy  was  created  which  re- 
ared six  months’  notice  in  order  to  bring 
nctment.  Another  objection,  founded  on  the 
amp  Laws,  but  immaterial  to  our  present  pur- 
[se,  was  also  taken ; and  verdict  passed  for  the 
'sors  of  the  plaintiff,  with  leave  to  the  de- 
lidant  to  move  to  enter  a nonsuit. 

A rule  nisi  having  been  obtained,  Mr.  Crow- 
! •,  Q.C.,  shewed  cause,  and  for  the  first  point 
j;ied  on  Doe  d.  Garrod  v.  Olley  (12  Ad.  & E. 
il).  In  that  case  a mortgage  deed,  reciting  a 
n of  850/. at  5 percent,  interest,  contained  an 
reemeut  that  the  mortgagor,  during  his  oc- 
lation  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  should 
lid  and  pay  for  the  same  to  the  mortgagee 
\ yearly  rent  or  sum  of  50/.,  payable  half- 
Irly,  and  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the 


mortgagee  to  use  such  remedies  by  distress 
and  sale  for  the  recovery  of  the  said  rent  as 
landlords  have  on  common  demises  ; provided 
that  the  reservation  of  such  rent  should  not 
prejudice  the  mortgagee’s  right  to  enter  and 
eject  the  mortgagor  at  any  time  after  default 
made  in  payment  of  the  moneys  secured,  or 
any  part  thereof.  Ejectment  was  brought, 
and,  along  with  other  objections,  it  was  urged 
that  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  (the  mortgagee) 
had  not  given  notice  to  quit.  The  Court, 
however,  held,  that  after  default  made  in  pay- 
ment of  the  principal,  and  of  one  half-year’s 
rent,  the  mortgagee  might  eject  the  mortgagor 
without  any  notice  to  quit,  though  he  had 
treated  the  mortgagor  as  tenant  by  distraining 
on  him  for  a previous  year’s  rent. 

Mr.  Crowder’s  argument  in  answer  to  the 
first  objection  was  not  shaken,  and  Lord  Den- 
man, in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
said — “ Two  objections  to  the  plaintiff’s  case 
are  stated  ; first,  that  although  the  action  is  by 
a mortgagee  against  the  mortgagor,  yet  that 
the  mortgage-deed  has  a clause  by  which  the 
mortgagor  attorned  tenant  to  the  mortgagee, 
at  a rent  of  8/.  per  annum,  and  that  no  notice 
to  quit  or  demand  of  possession  was  proved. 
The  answer  is,  that  there  is  also  a clause  for 
immediate  entry  in  case  of  default  in  payment 
of  the  mortgage-monev,  and,  therefore,  what- 
ever be  the  meaning  of  the  clause,  the  case  is 
brought  within  the  authority  of  Doe  d.  Garrod 
v.  Otley,  and  no  notice  or  demand  was  neces- 
sary.” 


In  the  case  of  Doe  d.  Garrod  v.  Otley,  it 
was  uncertain  whether  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  was  created  by  the  language  of  the 
mortgage-deed  ; but  the  Court  held,  that,  even 
though  it  were  created,  the  right  of  the  mort- 
gagor to  have  notice  to  quit  was  obviated  by 
the  annexed  proviso  that  the  right  to  enter 
and  eject  him  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the 
reservation  of  the  rent.  In  Doe  d.  Snell  v. 
Tom,  an  actual  and  unequivocal  tenancy  was 
created,  but  no  proviso  such  as  that  in  Doe 
d.  Garrod  v.  Otley  was  annexed.  The 
Court,  however,  seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  power  of  sale  in  default  of  payment  re- 
served by  the  mortgage-deed  was  equivalent 
to  such  a proviso.  In  each  case  the  effect  of 
the  instrument  was  to  create  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  but  with  liberty  for  the 
landlord  to  treat  the  tenant  as  a trespasser  at 
any  time  after  any  default.  The  substance  of 
the  two  decisions  may  be  expressed  in  the 
same  terms,  and  the  rule  of  law  be  thus  an- 
nounced : — Where  a mortgage-deed,  for  better 
securing  the  payment  of  the  principal  money 
and  interest,  creates  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  between  the  mortgagee  and  mort- 
gagor, the  landlord  will  be  at  liberty  to  treat 
the  tenant  as  a trespasser  at  anytime  after  any 
default,  unless  the  mortgagee  be  barred  by 
express  stipulations,  or  impliedly,  by  the 
absence  from  the  mortgage-deed  of  a clause 
of  entry  in  case  of  default  in  payment  of  the 
mortgage-money. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A WEIGH-BRIDGE  CON- 
STRUCTED AT  ANGERS,  WITH  A CEN- 
TUPLE DIMINUTION  OF  THE  BALANCE 

WEIGHT. 

Figures  land  2 represent  a weigh-bridge 
that  has  been  constructed  in  the  School  of 
Art  and  Industry  at  Angers.  It  was  first 
described  by  Janiez  in  his  Cours  Elementaire 
de  Micanique  Industrielle,  Part  1,  p.  130. 
Fig.  2 is  a vertical  section  of  the  apparatus  ; 
fig  1 a horizontal  section  of  the  leverage  em- 
ployed. a a fig  2 is  the  bridge  or  scale  in 
which  the  mass  to  be  weighed  is  placed,  and 
rests  on  the  four  points  b,  c , d,  e.  The  pres- 
sure which  it  exerts  on  the  two  points  b and  c 
is  received  by  the  lever  fg,  the  proportion  of 
the  arms  of  which  is  thus  expressed  fb  : fg 
= l : 10,  so  that  g receives  one-tenth  of  the 
pressure  which  a exerts  on  b and  e ; this  pres- 
sure is  transferred  by  means  of  the  sliding  bar 
g h to  the  lever  h i k,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is 
at  i,  and  the  arms  i h and  i k equal,  and  from 
fc  again  by  means  of  the  sliding  bar  k l,  to  the 
lever  / m n,  the  arms  of  which,  m /,  m n,  are 
equal,  so  that  as  h i lc  and  / m n merely  tran- 
sport pressure,  the  point  n receives  one-tenth 
of  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  points  b and  c. 
The  pressure  which  the  bridge  a exerts  on  the 
two  points  d and  e is  diminished  in  a similar 
manner  by  the  lever  m d n , so  that,  the  pro- 


portion of  its  arras  being  as  follows,  m d:  mn 
= 1 : 10,  the  point  n receives  one-tenth  of  it 
only.  Thus  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted 
on  the  point  n is  ten  times  smaller  than  that 
exerted  on  the  point  a.  This  pressure  is  pro- 
pagated by  the  bar  not o the  lever  op  q , in 
which  p is  the  fulcrum,  and  o p : p q = 1 : 10. 
A mass,  therefore,  placed  in  the  scale  r,  Avhich 
hangs  at  q,  will  be  in  equilibrium  with  a mass 
placed  on  the  bridge  a,  when  the  latter  weighs 
one  hundred  times  as  much  as  the  former. 

It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  the  scales, 
when  unloaded,  are  in  equilibrium,  which  may 
be  effected  by  placing  weights  on  the  scale  r, 
or,  as  in  the  ordinary  weigh-bridge,  by  a sliding 
weight  on  the  arm  p q of  the  lever  op  q.  The 
state  of  equilibrium  is  indicated,  as  in  the  com- 
mon weigh-bridges,  by  the  index  s.  The  posi- 
tion of  rest  is  given  by  turning  the  handle  of 
the  wheel  t so  as  to  force  down  the  toothed 
bar  u,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  the  bed 
for  the  axis  of  the  lever  o p q,  and  when  the 
bar  u is  lowered,  the  bar  o n will  sink  until 
the  bridge  a a rests  on  the  bearers  v v.  When 
the  apparatus  is  in  this  position,  weights  can 
be  placed  on  a or  taken  off  it,  without  injury 
to  the  moveable  parts  from  the  unavoidable 
concussion.  When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  put 
in  action,  the  bar  u is  raised  3gain,  and  its 
descent  prevented  by  ordinary  means.  A wall 
must,  of  course,  be  raised  between  a and  the 
bar  n o,  to  save  the  latter  from  accidental  vio- 
lence.— Polytechnisches  Central  B/att. 


A bronze  statue,  cast  after  a model  by  Schwan- 
thaler,  of  the  Margrave  Frederick  of  Bayreuth,  has 
lately  been  executed,  at  the  command  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  and  sent  to  the  university  of  Erlangen, 
of  which  the  Margrave  was  the  founder.  Two 
models  of  statues  by  Teneroni,  one  of  the  present  | 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  other  of  Bolivar, 
have  been  sent  from  Rome  to  Munich  to  be  cast  in  | 


bronze  by  Stiglmayr.  The  statue  of  Bichat,  the 
celebrated  physician,  and  author  of  Itecherches  sur 
la  Vie  et  la  Mort,  was  inaugurated  on  the  25th  ult. 
at  Bourg,  with  great  pomp.  Bichat  is  represented 
contemplating  the  movement  of  life  in  an  infant, 
whilst  at  his  feet  lies  a half-dissected  body.  The 
statue  of  the  Abbe  de  l’Espee,  was  last  week 
inaugurated  at  Versailles  with  great  ceremony. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


DESIGN  FOR  A CHURCH  IN  THE  CLASSIC  STYLE. 


gtutrmt*#  Column. 

Sir, — I herewith  send  you  a design  for  a 
church  in  the  classical  style,  hoping  you  will 
consider  it  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  valuable 
publication.  If  so,  by  your  giving  it  as  great 
a space  as  your  limits  will  allow,  will  be  es- 
teemed a favour.  The  length  of  the  church  is 
122  feet ; the  breadth  60  feet;  height  46  feet; 
total  height  from  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
cross  116  feet.  The  columns  are  of  the  Corin- 


thian order;  the  plan  of  the  towers  are  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  surmounted  by  a small  cu- 
pola; further  particulars  I have  not  deemed 
necessary.  By  your  inserting  the  design  as 
early  as  convenient,  will  greatly  oblige  a con- 
tributor. S.  B.  J. 

112,  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  July  7th,  1843. 

[We  must  express  our  disapprobation  of  the 
style  in  which  our  draughtsman  has  trans- 
ferred the  foregoing  design  to  the  wood  block  ; 


particularly  as  regards  the  balustrade  on  the 
roof,  and  the  mutules  in  the  cornice.  S.  B.  J. 
sent  us  an  end  elevation  also  of  his  design,  but 
we  cannot  spare  room  for  more  than  is  in- 
serted, and  we  do  this  only  to  invite  criticism 
from  his  fellow  students  and  designers.  Wei 
could  remark  upon  it  ourselves,  but  we  prefer  to  I 
excite  reflection  in  others,  rather  than  to  bind  | 
their  attention  simply  to  our  opinions ; let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  work  of  a 
scholar,  and  not  of  a master. — Ed.] 


THE  WINDOW  TAX. 

Sir, — The  public  are  indebted  to  you  for 
publishing  the  cases  of  assessed  taxes  appeals 
which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  1 he 
Builder.  The  result  of  those  appeals  is  not 
only  a striking  example  of  defective  legislation, 
hut  a lamentable  instance  of  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  government. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord  Althorpe 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1834  : 
that  the  injurious  effect  of  the  window-tax,  as 
affecting  both  light  and  ventilation,  was  pointed 
out  to  him : that  he  admitted  the  evil  and  pro- 
mised to  mitigate  it  by  allowing  any  person,  then 
duly  assessed,  to  open  as  many  additional 
windows  as  he  pleased  without  increase  of  tax- 
ation. This  promise  has  not  been  kept. 
Lawyers  have  been  allowed  to  raise  a quibble 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  term  “ duly  assessed.” 
Mistakes  made  by  former  assessors  have  been 
visited  upon  the  assessed,  imperfectly,  perhaps, 
acquainted  with  the  old  acts,  but  relying  upon 
the  obvious  spirit  and  intention  of  the  subse- 
quent Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  monstrous  in- 
justice has  been  committed  of  requiring  new 
tenants  in  possession  to  procure  evidence  of 
facts  which  transpired  in  the  time  of  their  pre- 
decessors, of  which  the  witnesses  conversant 
may  now  be  deceased.* 

* A gentleman  lately  surcharged  on  the  ground  that  one  of 
his  windows,  in  1 834 , had  been  stopped  up  with  lath  and  plaster 
instead  of  brick,  only  escaped  by  proving  that  the  window 
referred  to  had  been  in  that  state  for  fifty  years,  having  been 
stopped  prior  to  the  Act  by  which  lath  anil  plaster  were  dis- 
allowed. 


I need  not  explain  to  your  readers  the  many 
mischievous  consequences  which  arise  from 
this  judge-made  law.  My  object  is  to  suggest 
that  now  that  the  attention  of  the  legislature  is 
directed  to  the  causes  which  affect  the  health- 
fulness of  dwellings,  the  grievance  is  one  which, 
by  a little  exertion  on  the  part  of  architects  and 
builders,  might  be  removed.  It  is  true  we 
cannot  hope,  in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue, 
to  abolish  the  window-tax,  but  the  mode  of  its 
assessment  might  be  improved , so  that  the  tax 
should  no  longer  be  instrumental  in  producing 
disease,  as  well  as  in  creating  architectural 
deformities.  _ 

A health  of  towns  commission  is  sitting;  let 
every  witness  examined  by  that  board  endea- 
vour to  impress  the  minds  of  the  commissioners 
with  the  fact  that  the  temptation  to  shut  out 
light  and  air  in  order  to  save  taxes  is  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  healthful  ness  as  well  as  the 
comfort  of  a majority  of  the  existing  habita- 
tions. An  opening, a foot  square,  in  the  walls  of 
a moderate-sized  house  cannot  nowbemade  with- 
out an  addition  to  the  window-tax  of  8s.  3d.  per 
annum.  Privies,  cellars,  dark  closets,  roofs, 
the  very  places  where  mephitic  vapours  are 
most  apt  to  lodge,  are,  therefore,  very  gene- 
rally left  without  ventilation.  The  remedy  is 
very  simple,  and  as  the  revenue  does  not  gain, 
while  the  public  suffer,  by  the  existing  system, 
why  should  it  be  continued?  The  remedy 
would  be  to  pass  a short  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
introduce  some  newjclauses  into  Lord  Lincoln  s 
Building  Regulations  Bill,  to  the  following  ef- 


fect First.  That  no  existing  assessment  shall 
be  raised  whatever  new  w indoies  may  be  opened. 
Second.  That  upon  all  new  houses  the  window 
lax  shall  be  governed  by  the  cubic  contents  of 
tho  building,  not  by  the  actual  number  of  open- 
ings which  may  exist  this  year  or  next.  The 
principle  I assume  is,  that  every  1,000  feet  of 
space  covered  in  for  habitations,  require  for 
light  and  ventilation  a certain  number  of  ex-1 
ternal  openings.  Let  these  be  paid  for  whether' 
they  exist  or  not,  and  without  any  additional 
charge  if  the  number  be  exceeded,  and  the 
window-tax  would  no  longer  operate  as  a pre- 
mium upon  defective  construction.  | 

Should  you  approve  of  the  suggestion,  I 
trust  it  will  be  followed  up  in  your  columns, 
and  that  some  of  your  professional  readers  willi 
turn  their  attention  to  the  proportion  of  win- 
dows to  space  which  it  might  be  desirable  for 
government  to  adopt  as  a minimum,  in  alter- 
ing the  present  law. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  E.  Hickson.  1 
Manor  House,  Fairseat,  WTotham,  Kent,  V 
Sept.  10,  1843. 


A proposal  has  been  made  to  erect  a monumen 
to  Dr.  Southey,  in  Redcliffe  Church,  Bristol,  ol 
which  city  that  eminent  man  was  a native. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  the  choir  ii 
about  to  be  furnished  with  new  stalls  and  a throne: 
and  the  pews  are  to  be  removed. 
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DESIGN  FOR  A BUILDING. 

Sir  i — One  of  your  correspondents  having 
requested  to  see  some  plans  which  might  be 
suitable  for  cottages  of  individuals  of  limited 
means,  I send  you  the  accompanying  design  of 
a building  intended  for  a rather  small  family 
with  a moderate  income,  although  I do  not  ex- 
pect it  is  exactly  the  kind  of  building  to  meet 
your  correspondent’s  wishes.  Perhaps  it  may 
furnish  some  useful  hints  ; any  suggestions  for 
emendation,  will  be  acceptable,  subject  to  the 
following  restrictions. 

The  entire  expense  of  erection  not  to  ex- 
ceed £300. 

This  sum  to  include  grates,  chimney-pieces, 
bells  (if  any),  and,  in  fact,  every  requisite  to 


render  the  house  suitable  for  the  reception  of 
the  occupant. 

The  size  of  the  ground  on  front  is  limited 
to  7 yards. 

The  depth  may  be  30  or  60  yards. 

As  buildings  join  the  intended  site,  project- 
ing eaves,  except  on  front  and  back,  are  inad- 
missible. 

Remarks. 

The  closet  adjoining  the  front  bed-room  may 
be  fitted  with  shelves,  or  used  for  a shower- 
bath,  to  be  supplied  from  cistern  above  in 
closet  on  attic  landing,  into  which  the  water 
is  to  be  conducted,  and  a pipe  from  that  to 
lead  to  cistern  beneath  kitchen. 

The  attics  to  be  partitioned  on  each  side  to 
make  them  nearly  square,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween partitions  and  roof  may  be  used  as  store 
closets  if  desired. 

The  small  bed-room  on  the  front  may,  if 
desirable,  have  a door  to  communicate  with 
largerfront  bed-room,  and  be  usedas  a dressing- 
room,  or  as  a nurse’s  room  in  case  of  illness. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is 
obvious  to  inspection. 

Should  this  communication  prove  accept- 
able you  may  hear  from  me  again. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Johannes. 


Sherborne  Park. — Many  persons  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  park  of  Earl  Digby, 
at  Sherborne  Castle,  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
magnificence  of  some  of  the  venerable  oak  trees 
that  adorn  it,  without  being  aware  of  their  great 
dimensions.  From  one  of  these  noble  trees  a single 
limb  has  lately  dropped,  which  on  admeasurement 
was  found  to  contain  upwards  of  five  tons  of  sound 
timber  ! Though  thus  shorn  of  so  great  a limb,  the 
loss  is  scarcely  to  be  noticed,  and  the  fine  old  oak 
still  remains  in  its  towering  pride  and  beauty. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  CHAPEL,  WINDSOR. 

THe  extensive  alterations  and  embellish- 
ments which  have  been  in  progress  since  the 
early  part  of  May  last  (from  which  period  the 
chapel  has  been  closed),  at  an  outlay  of  several 
thousands  of  pounds,  throughout  the  interior 
of  this  sacred  edifice,  having  just  been  brought 
to  a close,  the  following  description  of  the 
ornamental  and  newly-emblazoned  portions  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  George,  the  curious  disco- 
veries made  during  the  progress  of  the  works, 
and  of  other  objects  of  interest  connected 
with  the  late  repairs,  will,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
teresting to  a numerous  portion  of  our  readers. 

It  is  now  nearly  a century  since  this  chapel 
had  undergone  any  repairs.  At  a chapter 
held  by  the  dean  and  canons  in  February  last, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  chapel  should  undergo 
throughout  a thorough  cleansing  and  renova- 
tion ; that  new  stained-glass  windows  should 
be  introduced  in  various  parts  ; the  organ  re- 
paired, ornamented,  and  many  additions  made 
to  it;  the  whole  of  the  elaborate  wood  carvings 
and  the  alabaster  and  marble  monuments  in 
the  several  private  chapels  and  aisles  restored 
to  their  original  state ; and  other  embellish- 
ments added,  so  as  to  render  this  ancient 
building  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sacred 
edifices  in  the  kingdom. 

The  beautifully  groined  ceilings  of  the  nave 
and  choir  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  by 
means  of  immense  scaffolding  reaching  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof;  and  the  whole  of  the  de- 
fective parts  carefully  pointed  and  restored 
by  experienced  workmen.  The  groined  ceil- 
ings, also,  of  the  side  aisles,  chapels,  and  tran- 
septs have  undergone  the  same  careful  and  ex- 
tensive renovation;  and  likewise  the  organ- 
loft  and  that  portion  of  the  chapel  at  the  back 
of  the  altar.  The  whole  of  the  whitewash 
and  colouring  matter  upon  the  stone  pillars, 
window-jambs,  arches,  and  piers,  and  upon  the 
hitherto  half-hidden  Gothic  screens  to  the 
Hastings,  Beaufort,  Lincoln, and  other  chapels, 
have  been  removed,  restoring  the  stonework 
to  its  rich  and  varied  natural  tints,  and  pro- 
ducing a most  beautiful  effect.  The  nume- 
rous monuments,  and  the  interiors  of  the 
private  chapels,  belonging  to  noble  and  distin- 
guished families,  have  also  been  carefully 
restored. 

The  whole  of  the  splendid  Gothic  oaken 
stalls  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  (on  either 
side  of  the  choir  and  those  facing  the  altar) 
have  been  cleaned,  and  repaired  where  ne- 
cessary, so  as  to  render  them  strictly  perfect, 
at  an  enormous  expense.  The  richly  and  most 
elaborately  carved  canopies  over  the  stalls  of 
the  knights  (above  which  are  suspended  their 
banners,  with  their  mantles,  swords,  helmets, 
and  crests)  were  taken  down  to  undergo  a 
similar  renovation  and  repair.  They  have 
also  been  re-stained  and  varnished. 

The  dark  and  dingy-looking  paint,  which 
covered  the  exquisite  wood-carving  of  the 
stalls,  has  been  carefully  scraped  off,  and  the 
wood  left  in  its  own  tint,  which  has  consider- 
ably improved  and  heightened  the  general 
effect  of  this  portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
chapel. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  on  the  pe- 
destals of  the  stalls  the  life  of  our  Saviour  is 
represented  in  richly  carved  work,  and  on 
those  under  the  organ-gallery  are  the  adven- 
tures of  St.  George.  In  1814  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  number  of  knights,  and  six  new 
stalls  were  in  consequence  added,  in  front  of 
which  are  carved  representations  of  the  at- 
tempt of  Margaret  Nicholson  to  assassinate 
George  III.;  the  procession  of  the  king  to  St. 
Paul’s  on  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  his  reco- 
very, in  1789  ; the  interior  of  the  cathedral  on 
that  occasion,  and  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  cha- 
rity school.  On  the  outside  of  the  upper  seat 
of  the  stalls,  a broad  girth,  continued  round 
both  sides  of  the  chapel,  is  carved  in  Saxon 
characters,  with  the  20th  psalm,  supposed  to  be 
intended  as  a supplication  for  the  sovereign 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

The  projecting  front  of  the  Royal  closet 
(over  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  and  above 
the  tomb  of  Edward  IV.),  which  had  always 
been  considered  to  be  composed  of  carved 
stone,  was  discovered,  upon  cleaning  off  va- 
rious thick  coats  of  paint  and  whitewash,  to  be 
of  carved  oak,  of  a very  early  date  and  in  a 
most  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Such  is 
the  rare  character  of  the  style  of  its  carving, 
that  there  is  but  one  other  specimen  of  its 
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kind  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  cathedral  at  Lincoln.  The  wainscot 
carved  front  of  her  Majesty’s  closet  has  been 
stained  and  varnished,  and  it  has  now  a most 
pleasing  effect  as  it  strikes  the  spectator  upon 
entering  the  choir  from  the  west. 

The  three  principal  lines  of  the  heraldic 
bosses  on  the  vaultings  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs have  been  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
former  knights  of  the  garter,  and  of  the  most 
ancient  and  distinguished  families  in  the  em- 
pire, and  the  entire  of  the  bosses,  pendants, 
and  knots  of  the  vaulting  in  the  choir  have 
been  similarly  emblazoned,  and  in  the  same 
rich  and  gorgeous  style,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Willement,  of  London, 
to  whom  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  em- 
bellishments of  the  chapel,  the  restoration  of 
the  great  west  window,  and  the  introduction 
of  new  windows  of  stained  glass,  had  been  con- 
fided bv  the  dean  and  canons. 

A magnificent  and  highly  wrought  brass 
lectern  (upwards  of  six  feet  high),  which  had 
lain  in  a dilapidated  and  neglected  state, 
amongst  some  rubbish,  in  a vault  of  the  chapel, 
for  upwards  of  a century,  and  which  had  been 
fortunately  discovered  by  the  dean,  has  under- 
gone a perfect  restoration,  and  now  occupies 
its  proper  place  in  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
choir,  at  the  west  end  of  the  stone  over  the 
vault  of  Jane  Seymour,  the  Queen  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  top,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
double  desk,  constructed  to  hold  the  sacred 
volume  on  one  side  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  on  the  other,  turns  round  upon  a pivot, 
and  from  this  lectern  the  lessons  will,  in 
future,  be  read  by  the  minor  canon  at  divine 
service  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

Ten  windows  (five  on  either  side)  of  stained 
glass,  containing  in  compartments  the  heraldic 
bearings  of  all  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  from 
the  institution  of  the  order,  have  been  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Willement  on  the  north  and 
south  sides,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
choir,  some  portions  being  over  the  banners 
of  the  Garter  Knights.  Four  other  windows 
(two  on  either  side  of  the  west  end)  only  remain 
to  be  similarly  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
future  knights  of  the  order. 

A most  pleasing  and  picturesque  effect  is 
produced  throughout  the  choir  by  the  intro- 
duction of  these  stained-glass  windows,  which 
give  a rich,  yet  soft  and  subdued  tone,  to  the 
whole  of  the  interior,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  religious  character  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

The  stained  glass  of  the  great  west  window, 
which  may  now  be  classed  amongst  the  most 
splendid  and  magnificent  in  the  kingdom,  has 
been  carefully  and  skilfully  restored  by  Mr. 
Willement,  and  an  entirely  new  and  improved 
arrangement  of  the  ancient  and  scriptural 
figures  and  devices  has  been  effected  under  his 
superintendence.  Within  the  four  chief  com* 
partments,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spacious 
arch,  are  the  badges,  initials,  and  crowns  of 
the  following  sovereigns: — Edward  TIL,  Ed- 
ward IV.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  the  centre  of  the  window  are  the  arms  of 
the  patron  saint  of  England,  with  the  initials 
“ S.  G.”  ( Sanctus  Georgius),  and  at  the  apex 
the  initials  “ I.II.S.”  The  whole  of  the 
numerous  figures  contained  in  the  other  com- 
partments represent  saints,  prophets,  and  apos- 
tles; but  from  the  absence,  with  but  very  few 
exceptions,  of  either  emblems  or  inscriptions, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  others  than  St. 
Luke,  the  physician  ; St.  Catherine,  St.  Dun- 
stan,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Edward  the  Confessor; 
and  St.  George. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  sacred  edi- 
fice, viewed  from  any  one  point,  is  now  gor- 
geous and  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  The 
removal  of  the  present  wretched  specimens  of 
coloured  glass  in  the  east  window  over  the 
altar,  and  the  restoration  of  its  fine  tracery 
and  old  stained  glass,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
at  the  west  end,  are  nearly  all  that  is  now  re- 
quired to  render  perfect  the  labour  which  has 
been  so  liberally  commenced,  and,  thus  far,  so 
admirably  brought  to  a close. — From  a Corre- 
spondent of  the  Times. 


It  has  been  ascertained  by  survey  that  New 
Brunswick  is  one  of  the  richest  coal  districts  in  the 
world. 

Lady  Bassett  has  headed  the  subscription  list  of 
the  Devon  and  Cornwall  railway  with  a donation  of 
her  land  (about  two  miles)  required  for  the  line,  and 
taken  shares  to  the  extent  of  5,000/. 


ALL  SAINTS,  LEAMINGTON. 

Sir, — The  leading  article  in  your  29th 
number,  and  a communication  therein  from 
the  Vicar  of  Leamington  Priors,  render  it 
necessary  that  I should  trouble  you  with  a few 
remarks. 

Having  been  engaged  for  a very  considerable 
time  in  designs  for  the  additions  to  the  parish 
church,  and  having,  up  to  the  first  week  in 
January  last,  proceeded  with  apparently  the 
approval  of  the  vicar,  it  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed that  a laconic  communication  on  the  18th, 
to  the  effect,  “that  our  engagements  must 
terminate,”  caused  me  much  disappointment 
and  regret,  and  feeling  satisfied  that  my  pre- 
vious studies  have  formed  the  groundwork  for 
the  addition  as  now  proceeding,  you  cannot  be 
surprised  that  I should  persevere  in  claiming 
credit  for  the  original  design  ; and  until  I see 
more  striking  deviations  from  it  than  are  at 
present  visible,  I must  still  continue  to  do  so. 
At  the  same  time  I have  no  desire  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  am  glad 
to  give  my  humble  meed  of  approbation  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  conducting  the  work. 

I must  now  more  particularly  notice  the 
communication  of  the  28th  ult.,  which,  in 
substance,  states  that  the  vicar  communicated 
to  me  his  ideas  respecting  a splendid  church, 
that  I put  these  ideas  on  paper,  and  forwarded 
rough  sketches  to  a friend  in  York,  who  made 
a water-colour  drawing  of  the  same.  That  my 
working  drawings  shewed  columns  only  12 
feet  high  and  5 feet  in  diameter,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  vicar  determined  not  to  employ 
me;  that  in  Mr.  Mitchell’s  estimation  my 
plans  couldwo/  be  worked  out  at  all,  except  with 
considerable  alterations  and  improvements. 
That  in  nothing  is  he  following  my  plans  ; and 
that,  finally,  I have  submitted  to  the  Camden 
Society,  drawings  which  I had  no  right  to 
claim,  as  designs  forthe  church  alteration.  Now 
I cannot  suppose  it  to  be  the  vicar’s  intention 
to  impute  to  me  that  which  seems  the  natural 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  pre- 
mises, viz.  that  I had  given  in  plans  which 
were  incapable  of  execution,  and  had  imposed 
a false  set  of  drawings  on  the  Camden  So- 
ciety. I will  now  give  you  my  statement. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  vicar  for 
a short  trip  to  Leeds  and  York,  he  requested 
me  to  prepare  “ as  Catholic  ” a design  as  I 
could  for  his  proposed  additions.  On  his  re- 
turn, I submitted  slight  pencil  sketches  of  a 
north  and  south  elevation  and  ground-plan, 
with  which  he  was  much  pleased.  These  I pro- 
ceeded to  work  out,  and  being,  of  course,  much 
occupied,  obtained  the  assistance  of  a friend  and 
fellow  pupil  at  York,  to  whom,  instead  of 
“ rough  sketches,”  I sent  a ground-plan,  north 
and  west  elevations,  from  which  he  made  a 
perspective  view,  of  which  the  lithograph  is  a 
half-size  copy.  As  the  inference  might  arise 
that  I was  unable  to  execute  such  drawing  my- 
self, I submit  to  your  inspection  a sketch, 
which  I have  no  doubt  will  satisfy  you  on  this 
point. 

The  next,  and  it  appears  unfortunate,  point 
of  disagreement,  is  the  thickness  and 
height  of  the  columns  or  piers, 
and  here  the  rev.  vicar  labours  \ 

under  a slight  mistake.  TheyK 
were  planned  anglewise  thus, ; 'v  / \ 
and  he  consequently  takes  the  two  : I 

dotted  lines  as  their  diameter, 5 feet. 

In  the  first  set  of  drawings  they 
measured  5 feet  between  these  two  points, 
and  18  feet  6 inches  in  height , for  the 
springing  of  the  arch,  which  was  11  feet 
wide.  Circumstances  afterwards  rendered 
a reduction  in  the  length  of  the  building  ne- 
cessary, and  in  September,  drawings  were  laid 
before  a parish  meeting  hy  the  vicar,  and  ap- 
proved, by  them.  In  these  the  thickness  of  the 
piers  was  reduced  to  4 feet,  their  height  to  17 
feet,  and  the  width  of  the  arch  to  10  feet  6 
nches. 

In  October,  by  the  vicar’s  desire,  I prepared 
and  sent  to  town,  in  order  to  obtain  an  esti- 
mate from  his  London  builders,  a set  of  draw- 
ings (see  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6),  and  the  tracings 
now  forwarded  will  shew  you  that  the  breadth 
between  the  two  points,  as  above  stated,  is  4 
feet,  their  diameter  3 feet,  and  height  15  feet. 

With  respect  to  the  Camden  Society,  I have 
briefly  to  state  that,  by  the  vicar’s  own  desire,  I 
was  preparing  a set  of  drawings  for  their  in- 
spection ; they  were  frequently  seen  by  him  in 
their  progress,  and  were  incomplete  when  he 


withdrew  from  me  his  patronage.  I wrote  to 
ask  him  whether  he  would  wish  them  com- 
pleted, and,  receiving  no  answer  to  my  note,  I 
finished  them,  and,  in  my  own  self-justification 
submitted  them  to  the  society. 

The  observations  on  my  demeanour  and 
temper,  and  the  concluding  lecture  with  which 
I am  favoured,  do  not,  I think,  savour  much 
of  that  charitable  feeling  which  should  belong 
to  a reverend  divine. 

I have  endeavoured  throughout  this  unplea- 
sant affair  (but  without  effect)  to  obtain  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  our  differences,  and 
trust  I have  on  all  occasions  expressed  myself 
with  moderation  and  temper.  My  present  ob- 
ject is  self-vindication,  not  recrimination  ; but, 
as  my  professional  disappointment  has  been 
severe,  I cannot,  and  will  not  tamely  submit  to 
the  imputation  of  professional  incapacity,  or 
dishonourable  conduct.  Your  early  insertion 
of  the  foregoing,  with  any  observations  you 
may  be  pleased  to  make,  will  oblige, 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
John  George  Jackson,  Architect. 

Newbold  Lodge,  September  5,  1843. 

P.S.  I cannot  at  present  spare  my  drawings, 
but  shall,  at  no  distant  period,  be  most  happy 
to  submit  them  all  to  your  inspection  and 
criticism. 


EXCAVATIONS  IN  CHELSEA. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  workmen  employed  in 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  the  new  houses, 
now  called  “ Cheyne  Row  West,”  discovered  ex- 
tensive remains  of  the  Chelsea  china  manufactory 
which  had  been  so  long  and  successfully  carried  on 
at  this  place,  the  specimens  of  which  are  still 
eagerly  sought  after  by  connoisseurs.  These  frag- 
ments consisted  of  a variety  of  broken  vases, 
figures,  animals,  urns,  teapots,  cups,  and  saucers, 
&c.  Among  the  most  perfect  and  interesting  of 
these  is  a ewe  and  a lamb,  in  one  piece,  which  has 
been  restored  by  a clever  artist,  and  is  much  ad- 
mired. The  relics  derive  an  adventitious  interest 
from  the  circumstance  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  Celsea  to  exercise  his  skill  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  beautiful  ware ; but  it 
seems  that  he  never  could  succeed  in  the  glazing 
department.  It  is  not  therefore  improbable  that 
some  of  these  unfinished  specimens  may  be  the 
work  of  his  hands.  After  this  concern  had  been 
carried  on  for  more  than  half  a century  in  Chelsea, 
it  was  removed  to  Derby,  where  it  still  flourishes  in 
all  its  original  lustre  and  beauty.  Adjoining  these 
premises,  on  the  south-west,  stood,  until  lately,  the 
capital  mansion  inhabited  by  Dr.  Smollett ; here  he 
wrote  several  of  his  novels,  and  he  spent  some  of 
his  happiest  days,  previous  to  the  death  of  his 
amiable  and  beloved  daughter,  whose  loss  he  has  so 
feelingly  deplored : — 

“ Guam  amata  ! Quam  amabilis  ! 

Eheu  ! quam  cito  et  immature  abrepta  1”  1 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancient  house  lately 
pulled  down,  called  “ Church  Place,”  was  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  Queen  i 
Anne’s  time ; a lodge  and  iron  gate  stood  facing  , 
the  street ; the  foundations  were  lately  dug  up,  and 
a large  quantity  of  bricks  obtained. 

As  the  workmen  were  employed  in  digging  for 
a new  sewer,  at  the  corner  of  Beaufort-street,  * 
running  to  the  River  Thames,  in  the  front  of  Mr. 
Hatchett’s  house,  they  discovered  the  foundations  j. 
of  a wall  extending  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  t 
length,  and  four  feet  in  thickness.  Itappears  from  old 
plans,  that  this  wall  formed  the  southern  boundary 
of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  premises,  and  that  formerly 
a tower  stood  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  this  wall, 
in  which  were  placed  engines  for  raising  water,  for  i 
the  supply  of  his  house  and  gardens.  It  is  to  be  i 
regretted  that  the  form  of  these  old  square  towers 
is  so  indistinctly  delineated  in  the  plans  as  not  to 
admit  of  an  accurate  architectural  description.  The  i 
foundations  of  the  western  tower  are  still  visible  at 
low-water  mark  every  day.  Hereabouts  were  dis- 
covered several  Roman  coins,  counters,  and  abbey 
pieces,  English  and  foreign,  which  have  been  care- 
fully deposited.  _ J 

The  crumbling  remains  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s 
house,  situated  to  the  north  of  this  sewer,  and  on 
the  south  of  the  Moravian  burial-ground,  are  still 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  already  desribed  in  the 
year  1829.  The  old  stables,  now  converted  into  a 
chapel  and  school  room,  form  the  boundary  of  the 
burial-ground.  The  north  front  still  retains  its 
original  state,  supported  by  six  massive  buttresses. 
The  wall  is  pierced  with  narrow  windows  or  loop- 
holes, and  between  the  two  centre  buttresses  may  be 
traced  an  elliptical  arched  gateway,  now  bricked  up; 
the  roof  is  of  a high  pitch,  and  altogether  this 
building  has  a very  venerable  appearance,  and 
shews  a great  similarity  in  the  style  of  building  to 
the  stables  attached  to  the  Manor-house  of  “ Du- 
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rants,”  near  Enfield.  The  “clock-house,”  ad- 
joining, was  built  in  the  year  1747,  by  old  Howard, 
a servant  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  chiefly  with  mate- 
rials of  Sir  Thomas  More's  house  adjoining,  then 
pulled  down.  In  the  garden  is  a vaulted  cave,  into 
which  you  descend  by  a flight  of  steps  still  in  good 
preservation,  which,  tradition  says,  communicated 
with  a subterraneous  way  leading  down  to  the 
Thames,  similar  to  those  underground  passages 
now  to  be  seen  at  Eltham  Palace.  It  is  to  be 


feared  that  the  series  of  drawings  of  the  subterra- 
nean passages  and  interiors  of  old  mansions  in 
Chelsea,  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Rouse,  will  be 
lost  to  the  public.  The  paragraph  “ going  the 
round  of  the  morning  papers,”  relative  to  the  dis- 
covery in  Cheyne-walk  of  skeletons,  sculls,  enor- 
mous bones,  &c.,  is  entirely  void  of  truth,  being 
merely  a fallacious  amplification  of  the  facts  already 
narrated  in  this  journal. — Illustrated  Polytechnic 
Review. 


ILiteratur;* 

Be  V Art  en  Allemagne , par  ( On  Art  in  Ger- 
many, by)  Hippolyte  Fortoul. 
[fourth  notice.] 

The  next,  the  last  of  those  periods  in  the 
history  of  architecture,  of  which  M.  Fortoul 
considers  a description  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  that  the  erudite  art  of  Germany  may  be 
properly  understood,  is  designated  by  the 
French  La  Renaissance;  this  phrase  \ye 
translate  by  the  following  term  : — 


METHOD  OF  SETTING  OUT  THE  RIBS 
FOR  STONE,  WOOD,  OR  PLASTER. 

Sir, — Should  you  deem  this  worthy  a place 
in  The  Builder,  it  may  perchance  be  of  use 
to  some  portion  of  your  numerous  readers. 

I am,  Sir,  y ours,  &c., 

W.  Lindley. 

Leicester,  Sept.  10,  1843. 

No.  1,  given  rib,  or  rib  A ; No  2,  rib  B ; 
INo.  3,  rib  C ; No.  4,  rib  D ; No.  5,  rib  E ; 
No.  G,  rib  F ; No.  7*  rib  G.  The  whole  of 
the  ribs,  are  produced  from  the  given  rib,  No.  1 , 
’by  dropping  any  number  of  ordinates  from  it 
rto  the  plan,  and  setting  up  their  respective 
heights  ; ribs  Nos.  1 and  5 shew  how  much  F 
.and  G fall  from  the  apex  of  the  arch  at  a and  a, 
[and  are  produced  from  the  upper  portion  of 
( those  ribs. 

[We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Lindley,  nor 
|his  avocations  and  pursuits,  further  than  for 
iitlie  previous  excellent  contributions  on  the 
iNiche  Head,  on  Circular  Upon  Circular 
Work,  and  a very  valuable  recipe,  but  we  know 
-renough  to  be  able  to  say  that  his  communica- 
Itions  furnish  evidence  of  rare  talent ; he  has  a 
'[knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  a happy  way  of 
(conveying  that  knowledge.  We  defy  any  one 
bto  produce  a simpler  working-out  and  arrange- 
liment  of  the  subject  before  us  than  he  has 
llshewn — it  is  concise,  clear,  and  methodical ; 

1 1 we  could,  from  sources  that  are  open  to  us,  or 


|l  How  the  Diamond  Cuts  Glass. — Dr.  Wol- 
lliaston  ascertained  that  the  parts  of  glass  to  which 
i rche  diamond  is  applied  are  forced  asunder,  as  by  a 
| ■wedge,  to  a most  minute  distance,  without  being 
) [removed,  so  that  a superficial  and  continuous  crack 
s made  from  one  end  of  the  intended  cut  to  the 

iibther.  After  this,  any  small  force  applied  to  one 
hxtremity  is  sufficient  to  extend  the  crack  through 
‘the  whole  substance  and  across  the  glass ; for,  since 
idle  strain  at  each  instant  in  the  progress  of  the 


from  our  own  store,  produce  these  instructions, 
but  we  have  laid  down  a rule  to  bring  it  out 
of  others,  to  evoke  the  good  and  useful  from 
dormant  or  hidden  minds,  and  therefore  have 
we  suffered  complaints  and  reproaches  rather 
than  depart  from  a rule  in  which  we  had  so 
much  faith  for  its  superiority — and  see  what  it 
produces  and  is  producing  every  day.  Why, 
compared  with  our  solitary  leading  and  in- 
struction, it  is  as  one  light  of  small  twinkling- 
compared  with  a galaxy  of  stars  ; the  same 
instruction  flows  to  the  public,  only  it  is  done 
in  a way,  as  in  this  instance  of  Mr.  Lindley,  to 
benefit  them  the  more  by  its  clearness  than  we 
might  succeed  in  ; a happier  choice  of  subjects 
is  hit  upon,  and  a more  seasonable  introduc- 
tion, since  they  must  be  living  types  and  expo- 
nents of  actual  practice  ; a hundred  and  a 
thousand  minds  are  set  to  work  in  like  man- 
ner, that  is,  teaching,  which  is  the  best  fashion 
of  learning,  and  obscure  or  partly  known 
merit  is  brought  forward.  Compare  it,  we  say, 
with  the  plan  which  many  of  our  good  friends 
have  been  urging  us  to  proceed  upon,  and  have 
been  impatient  fur,  and  confess,  as  you  must, 
that  we  have  chosen  the  better  course.  Not  that 
we  shall  altogether  refrain  from  putting  our 
own  hand  to  the  task  of  instruction,  or  that  we 
have  already  done  so ; but  again  we  contend 
for  it,  that  it  is  not  to  exhibit  our  own  pedantry, 
but  our  pupils’  precocity,  that  is  or  ought  to  be 
our  pride, — Ed.] 


crack  is  confined  nearly  to  a mathematical  point  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fissure,  the  effort  necessary  for 
carrying  it  through  is  proportionally  small.  Dr. 
Wollaston  found,  by  trial,  that  the  cut  caused  by 
the  mere  passage  of  the  diamond  need  not  penetrate 
so  much  as  the  two-hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 
He  found,  also,  that  other  mineral  bodies,  recently 
ground  into  the  same  form,  are  also  capable  of 
cutting  glass ; but  they  cannot  long  retain  that 
power  from  want  of  the  requisite  hardness. 


the  revival. 

‘ ‘ An  architect  whose  name  I have  often  cited  to 
you,  M.  Leo  de  Klenze,  who  was  born  in  Hessia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Harz,  in  1784,  and  called  to 
Munich,  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  prince  who 
at  this  day  rules  Bavaria,  has  since  then  inaugu- 
rated a system  of  architecture,  the  principle  of 
which  will,  doubtless,  appear  to  you  more  large 
and  pregnant  than  any  of  those  concerning  which  I 
have  hitherto  discoursed.  Not  less  an  imitator  of 
forms  than  his  rivals,  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
over  them  the  advantage  of  having  remodelled 
his  works  and  his  opinions  on  a species  of  civiliza- 
tion to  which  that  of  our  time  is  indissolubly 
linked  ; it  is  he  who  has  vindicated  the  Revival,  one 
of  the  most  violent  movements  of  the  human  mind, 
nay,  as  people  now  think,  one  of  the  most  myste- 
rious. What  is  the  Revival  ? In  what  age,  in  what 
place  did  it  commence  ? What  was  its  object  ? 
What  is  its  value  in  the  series  of  human  revolu- 
tions ? In  what  manner  should  we  accept  and 
cultivate  the  heritage  which  it  has  bequeathed  to 
us  ? These  be  vast  questions,  that  embrace  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future  in  art,  those  unavoidable 
problems  that  every  day  presents  for  solution,  in 
forms  more  and  more  inexorable, — problems  which 
I cannot  pretend  to  solve  here  and  in  a few  words. 

“ That  which  the  French  call  1 Renaissance’  is 
the  era  that  extends  from  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  to 
that  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  during  which  the  antique 
taste  was  gradually  substituted  for  the  Gothic  taste 
with  particular  refinements.  Seroux  d'Agincourt 
having  collected  the  plates  of  a history  on  the  origin 
of  art  in  Italy,  published  them  in  a work  in  which 
he  distinguished  the  revival  from  the  renovation  of 
art ; he  calls  the  revival  a sort  of  awakening  of  art, 
a beginning  of  cultivation  that  took  place  in  Italy 
in  the  1 3th  century  ; the  renovation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  name  which  he  gives  to  a movement 
produced  in  the  15th  century,  in  the  same  country, 
by  the  assiduous  study  of  antiquity,  and  the  glori- 
ous examples  of  Brunelleschi,  Ghiberti,  and  Mas- 
accio. The  Germans  consider  the  14  th  and  15th 
centuries  as  an  epoch  of  civilization  that  emanated 
directly  from  Christianity,  and  condemn,  under  the 
name  of  the  Revival  (regeneration),  the  invasion 
made  throughout  Europe  by  Pagan  art  in  the  1 6th 
century.  Who  is  to  be  believed  in  this  confusion  ? 

“ At  a time  when  the  Middle  Ages  were  regarded 
as  a sort  of  interruption  in  the  life  of  the  human 
species,  the  word  Renaissance  (Revival)  was  used 
to  indicate  that  moment  at  which  Europe  appeared 
to  issue  from  the  tomb.  If  this  word  expressed  a 
false  idea,  it  nevertheless  contained  another  less 
removed  from  truth,  to  which  we  may  apply  the 
term  at  the  present  day.  In  point  of  fact,  that 
which  was  called  the  darkness  of  those  times  was  in 
reality  the  absence  of  the  light  of  antiquity ; and  con- 
sequently the  so  called  second  birth  was  nothing  more 
than  a return  to  the  existence  of  the  ancients.  But 
then  to  what  epoch,  to  what  place  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  glory  of  this  second  birth  of  antiquity  ? 

“Were  the  traditions  of  Paganism  entirely  ex- 
tinct during  the  Middle  Ages  ? The  object  of  the 
more  recent  works  of  contemporaneous  philosophy 
is  to  find  in  the  Christian  dogmas  and  in  scholastic 
science  the  natural  continuation  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy ; on  the  other  hand,  the  more  profound  re- 
searches into  history  shew  that  the  Roman  element, 
which  at  a later  period  re-appeared  with  so  much 
splendour  in  the  organization  of  corporations  and 
the  policy  of  kings,  subsisted  side  by  side  with 
that  Teutonic  element,  which  was  so  violently  intro- 
duced among  the  people  of  Europe  by  the  invasions 
of  the  5th  century.  Neither  the  mind,  then,  nor 
the  institutions  of  antiquity  perished  altogether  in 
the  conquest  of  the  West  which  Christianity  and 
the  barbarians  conjointly  effected  ; but  they  under- 
went the  yoke  of  the  conquerors,  and  after  having 
been  the  law  of  the  world,  became  its  exception. 
Slavery,  however,  they  did  not  endure  without 
protest ; and  it  was  the  ruling  thought  of  antiquity, 
the  spirit  that  engendered  the  institutions  of  anti- 
quity, that  spake  when  Charlemagne  sought,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  to  resuscitate  the  literature  of 
Athens  and  the  empire  of  Rome.  After  the  death  of 
this  great  man,  the  Teutonic  and  Christian  genius 
had  a long  revenge  ; but  under  the  third  race  of  the 
Frank  kings,  Greek  philosophy  invaded  Christian 
theology,  and  the  Roman  law  made  breach  in  the 
feudal.  At  one  time  hostile  each  to  the  other,  at 
another,  intimately  united,  the  spirit  of  antiquity 
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and  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  advanced  in 
company  up  to  the  moment  when,  each  having 
become  equally  necessary  to  the  existence  of  our 
race,  the  first  seemed  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  the 
second,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  only  pursued  the 
development  and  renewed  the  form  of  the  ideas 
which  it  had  indelibly  imprinted  in  the  conscience 
of  man  in  modern  times.  In  the  midst  of  these 
combats,  and  these  transformations,  which  moment 
shall  we  fix  on  as  that  of  the  Revival  ? There  was 
a revival  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  another 
under  Louis  the  Fat,  another  in  the  age  of  St. 
Thomas  and  of  Accursius,  another  in  the  age  of 
Dante,  of  Petrarch,  of  Giotto,  of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo, 
which,  indeed,  extending  without  interruption, 
appears  not  as  yet  to  have  finished  its  career.  But 
who  does  not  see  that  all  these  revivals  are  con- 
nected, that  they  are  episodes  in  the  grand  struggle 
between  the  genius  of  Christianity  and  the  genius  of 
Paganism,  whose  conflict, — one  for  the  honour  and 
advancement  of  the  human  mind, — has  been  going 
on  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  for  the 
last  eighteen  centuries  ? 

1 1 What  is  the  definite  character  of  the  Revival  ? 
It  is  the  modification  effected  in  Christian  ideas  by 
the  philosophy  and  the  taste  of  the  ancients.  The 
substitution  of  antique  for  Teutonic  forms  does  no 
more  than  express  this.  But  then,  is  the  change  ne- 
cessary ? Is  it  good  or  bad  in  itself?  Has  it  any 
value  beyond  that  of  a transient  reaction  ? or  has 
it  placed  modern  nations  in  the  conditions  essential 
to  their  destiny  and  their  progress  ? These  be 
questions  that  would  frighten  any  one  who  might 
appreciate  the  originality  of  modern  races,  and  the 
perfection  of  ancient  civilization. 

“ M.  de  Klenze,  like  the  architects  of  France, 
has  resolved  these  problems  in  favour  of  Pagan  ge- 
nius. According  to  him,  antiquity,  that  is,  the  an- 
tiquity of  Greece  and  Rome,  cannot  become  indif- 
ferent to  us.  Initiated  by  a privilege  peculiar  to  it- 
self into  the  sentiment  that  links  in  material  forms 
and  the  linear  arts,  it  has  a right  to  impose  upon  us 
its  rules  and  its  models.  The  lines  which  it  has 
brought  into  use  escape,  by  reason  of  their  simple 
and  divine  beauty,  from  that  decadence  which  all 
the  posterior  forms  of  art  have,  successively,  had  to 
undergo  ; they  are  immortal,  like  the  eternal  types 
on  which  our  thought  moulds  itself,  and  of  which 
they  are,  in  the  order  of  things  material,  the  nearest 
and  the  most  perfect  representations.  According 
to  this  theory,  the  artists  of  the  Revival  discharged 
a pious  duty  when  they  unveiled  the  relics  of  Pa- 
ganism ; they  vindicated  the  general  traditions  of 
human  art.  If,  since  then,  we  have  made  any  pro- 
gress, it  has  assuredly  been  done  by  obtaining  a 
more  exact  acquaintance  with  the  simple  elements 
and  primitive  forms  of  this  ancient  civilization,  of 
which  the  masters  of  the  16th  century  could  only 
study  the  most  complex  performances,  those  too 
most  remote  from  their  origin.  At  this  day 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  very  principle  of 
Hellenic  art,  and  can  apply  it  according  to 
our  actual  wants,  learning  from  the  Greeks 
themselves  how  to  preserve  our  own  inde- 
pendence, and  to  be  different  or  new  according  to 
circumstances. 

“ Such  are  the  ideas  which* M.  de  Klenze  deter- 
mined to  realize  from  the  day  when  he  set  foot  in 
Munich.  Since  then  he  has  seen  many  other  sys- 
tems successively  appear  and  establish  themselves 
at  the  side  of  his  own ; he  has  seen  the  Italian 
Middle  Age  and  the  Teutonic  Middle  Age  raise 
themselves  up  anew.  These  protests  against  his 
own  system  have  not  moved  him  ; he  has  subjected 
them  to  the  dominion  of  his  own  intelligence.  What 
is  the  Italian  Middle  age  ? A reconstruction  of  the 
materials  employed  in  ancient  art.  What  is  the 
Teutonic  Middle  Age  ? A free  translation,  a parti- 
cular efflorescence  of  the  ancient  basilica.  By 
means  of  this  theory,  M.  de  Klenze  felt  assured  that 
he  was  working  on  a simple  form,  whilst  his  rivals 
were  dealing  with  derivative  forms.  The  latter 
were  limited  to  boundaries  which  they  could  not  ex- 
tend without  infidelity  to  certain  data,  and  those 
complex  ; he,  on  the  other  hand,  could  vary  infi- 
nitely the  applications  of  the  principle  which  he 
possessed,  and  even  make  it  subserve,  as  in  the 
Residence  (Palace)  and  the  Court  Chapel  he  has 
done,  the  imitation  of  the  Florentine  and  Byzan- 
tine styles.  In  fact,  are  not  all  forms,  known  and 
possible,  contained  in  the  divine  germ  of  Greek  art, 
and  may  they  not  all,  up  to  a certain  point,  be  easily 
referred  to  it  ? 

‘ ‘ In  the  first  edifice  which  M.  de  Klenze  erected  at 
Munich,  he  was  not  content  with  the  exhibition  of 
mere  traditional  respect  for  the  Hellenic  forms,  he 
reproduced  them  textually.  He  was  called  on,  it 
is  true,  to  raise  a monument  that  should  contain  the 
marbles  of  Egina,  one  of  the  most  precious  treasures 
of  sculpture,  of  the  art  pre-eminently  Greek.  On 
this  occasion  M.  de  Klenze  could  not  resist  the 
desire  of  fixing,  in  a striking  and  irrevocable  man- 
ner, the  poir.t  whence  he  was  about  to  set  out. 
Thus  it  was  that  in  1816  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Glypthothek,  the  envelope  of  which  is  the 


image  of  the  masterpieces  which  it  contains.  The 
facade  of  this  edifice,  small  and  square,  is  formed 
by  a portico,  twelve  Ionic  columns  of  which 
sustain  a Doric  pediment.  The  light  of  day  does 
not  pass  through  the  outer  walls,  which  are  adorned 
with  niches  and  surrounded  by  gardens.  Thus  the 
ancient  form  has  been  preserved  in  its  purity ; and 
the  monument,  closed  on  all  sides,  seems  to  throw 
mystery  over  the  magnificent  spoils  which  are  con- 
fided to  it.  The  internal  saloons  are  lighted  by  a 
square  court  round  which  they  are  erected.  The 
White  marble,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  which  covers 
the  fa9ade,  lends  to  it  those  golden  tints  which  in 
the  fulness  of  time  the  sun  would  give  it  under  an 
Ionian  sky.  Gigantic  staircases  lead  to  the  portico, 
under  which  a bronze  gate  affords  an  entrance  to 
the  single  story  of  which  the  monument  is  composed. 
As  to  the  contents  of  this  Greek  sanctuary,  it  is  not 
to-day  that  I shall  be  able  to  speak  to  you  of  it. 

“ The  Pinacothek  has  been  constructed  at  a short 
distance  from  the  Glyptothek  by  the  same  architect. 
On  the  3rd  of  May,  1836,  in  memory  of  the  natal 
day  of  Raphael,  the  first  stone  of  this  edifice  was 
placed  in  a luxurious  soil,  the  vegetation  of  which 
will  add  to  its  external  beauties.  The  form  is  that 
of  a lengthened  parallelogram,  terminated  by  two 
transverse  wings.  The  entrance  is  at  the  east  by 
one  of  the  small  frontages.  The  large  and  veritable 
facade  is  on  the  south  ; it  is  composed  of  two  galleries 
superimposed  and  unifiterrupted,  in  the  taste  of  the 
Roman  palaces  of  the  Revival.  The  difference 
between  the  two  galleries  shews  at  once  that  the 
first  story,  all  decorated  as  it  is  with  columns  and 
semicircular  arches,  is  the  principal,  while  that  of 
the  ground-floor,  less  luxuriantly  ornamented,  is 
the  accessory  only.  In  the  first  story  is  the  gallery 
of  pictures  ; on  the  ground-floor  are  classed  the 
ordinary  appendages  of  the  graphic  arts,  a collection 
of  vases  and  ancient  cups,  the  richest  that  I have 
seen,  and  a collection  of  enamels,  cartoons,  and 
drawings.  Above  the  attic  twenty-eight  statues 
rear  themselves  towards  the  sky,  and  present  por- 
traits of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  thus  com- 
prising an  abridged  history  of  modern  art.  Louis 
Schwantheler  has  modelled  the  greater  part  of  these 
figures. 

“ Do  you  wish  for  an  idea  of  the  internal  distri- 
bution of  the  Pinacothek  ? A description  of  their 
saloons  is  the  best  criticism  that  can  be  made  on 
any  of  the  museums  which  the  great  cities  of 
Europe  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess.  The  first 
story  of  the  Pinacothek  is  divided,  parallel  with  its 
length,  into  three  principal  compartments,  the 
middle  one  being  double  the  length  of  the  other 
two,  which  are  equal.  On  the  south,  and  along  the 
principal  facade,  is  a gallery,  which  is  destined,  not 
to  receive  the  pictures,  but  to  serve,  in  some  sort, 
as  a preface  and  introduction  to  those  which  are 
placed  in  the  other  parts.  Each  window  of  this 
gallery  gives  birth  to  a cupola,  decorated  with 
frescoes  that  represent  the  history  of  a celebrated 
painter  ; the  German  and  Italian  schools  will  share 
these  loggie,  which  will  make  known  the  great 
artists  whose  works  are  contained  in  the  ad- 
jacent galleries.  The  principal  section,  which 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  plan,  is  divided 
into  several  saloons,  in  which  the  pictures  are 
arranged  in  schools,  and  in  order  of  date.  Nothing 
can  be  more  charming  than  the  aspect  which  they 
present ; the  light,  which  comes  from  above,  is  so 
well  sifted,  that  not  a single  garish  ray  troubles  with 
its  reflections  the  calm,  harmonious  effulgence  that 
reigns  therein.  Rich  hangings  of  silk,  cased  in 
golden  frames,  are  thrown  on  the  walls  which  the 
pictures  cover  without  concealing ; these  hangings, 
moreover,  are  of  divers  colours,  so  that  the  atten- 
tion is  refreshed  and  sustained  unceasingly,  through- 
out the  long  series  of  apartments,  by  the  variety  of 
the  decoration.  To  the  right  of  the  grand  gallery 
is  one  more  narrow,  but  equally  long,  forming  a 
pendant  to  the  gallery  of  the  loggie.  This  is  com- 
posed of  a multitude  of  cabinets,  ornamented  like 
the  saloons,  but  much  lower  than  they,  and  lighted 
evenly  with  the  face,  but  with  every  possible  pre- 
caution ; you  guess  their  destination.  Have  you  not 
been  shocked  to  see  at  the  Museum  of  Paris  a small 
canvas  of  Ruysdael  or  of  Rembrandt  crushed 
under  the  gigantic  pages  of  Rubens  ? Do  you  not 
recollect  that  we  once  spent  a whole  day  in  the 
Italian  Gallery  looking  for  a landscape  of  Giorgione, 
which  was  lost  under  the  large  frames  of  L’Espag- 
nolet  ? Here  one  has  not  to  dread  contrasts  that 
offend  the  taste  and  distract  the  attention.  The 
pictures  of  large  dimensions-  occupy  the  saloons, 
which  are  vast,  and  fill  the  whole  elevation  of  the 
first  story  ; in  the  cabinets  are  to  be  found  the 
pages,  of  which  the  nice  proportions  and  delicate 
tints  must  be  considered  close  at  hand  and  sepa- 
rately. The  order  established  in  the  saloons  is  to 
be  met  again  in  the  cabinets  that  are  the  appendix 
to  them ; and  the  issues  have  been  distributed  in 
such  manner  that  one  can  wander,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  through  these  apartments  that  predispose 
the  mind  for  the  most  exquisite  sensations  of  art. 
The  doors,  by  which  the  saloons  communicate,  are 


placed  on  the  centre  of  their  axis  ; the  cabinets  are 
pierced  by  an  analogous  series  of  doors  ; but  inde- 
pendently of  these  openings,  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  spectator  from  one  end  of  the  building 
to  the  other,  there  are  in  each  saloon  others  placed 
at  the  sides  and  leading  to  the  cabinets  and  the 
loggie.  This  museum  is  altogether  so  varied,  so 
ornate,  so  comfortable,  that  we  would  be  content 
never  to  quit  it.” 

We  pause  for  the  present.  The  Walhalla, 
which  is  the  next  performance  ofM.  de  Klenze 
that  the  author  describes,  shall  be  treated  of  in 
another  number. 


COUNTRY  BILLS  AND  COUNTRY 
BUILDERS. 

It  is  a rare  treat  for  a Londoner,  a country 
trandesman’s  bill ; such  queer  items  and  such  as- 
tonishing terms  are  to  be  found  therein,  and  yet  he 
charges  nothing  extra  for  the  fun  he  causes.  By 
the  bye,  apropos  about  extras.  I remember  hearing 
a tale  in  a country  town  respecting  extras  which 
amused  me  exceedingly,  and  was  also  a source  of 
amusement  to  the  other  builders  of  the  same  town. 
A sort  of  half-inch  builder  had  contracted  with  a 
gentleman  to  do  some  repairs  to  a house,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  works  the  gentleman  ordered  a dresser 
to  be  made,  extra  to  the  contract.  The  job  was 
finished,  and  the  bills  taken  in,  the  money  paid, 
and  the  builder  taking  his  departure,  when  the 
gentleman  glancing  over  the  bill  and  not  finding 
the  dresser  mentioned,  said  to  the  builder,  “Stop, 
my  good  friend  ; were  there  not  any  extras  ?”  The 
builder,  who  pretended  to  a great  deal  of  honesty, 
said,  “ Oh,  no,  thir,  d — n all  eckthras — a man 
can’t  be  a honeth  man  to  charge  eckthras.”  “ Oh, 
very  well,”  says  the  gentleman  ; “you  understand 
your  business  better  than  I do,  probably;  if  you 
are  satisfied,  I am.”  The  only  remark  which  I 
have  to  make  upon  this  is,  that  we  don’t  find"many 
of  the  petty  builders  of  country  towns  entertaining 
such  notions  of  honesty  and  eckthras — they  are 
more  generally  inclined  to  overcharge  than  to  under- 
charge, but  it  is  a bad  policy. 

The  petty  builders  of  country  towns  are  generally 
a good-natured  soft  of  people,  for,  having  risen  from 
the  “ ranks,”  they  know  how  to  respect  their 
fellow-workmen.  Bullies  there  are  certainly  amongst 
them,  but  it  is  the  same  in  every  other  trade  ; for 
some  men  of  low  minds  and  still  lower  extraction, 
when  raised  above  their  station  by  some  lucky  cir- 
cumstances, are  apt  to  forget  from  whence  they 
sprung,  and  lord  it  over  their  fellow-men  with  a 
domineering  injustice  truly  disgusting;  but  such 
instances  are  rare,  I am  happy  to  say,  and  always 
meet  with  their  due  punishment,  for  gentlemen, 
when  they  know  their  characters,  will  not  employ 
them,  and  they  lose  the  respect  of  their  workmen, 
and  trade  fails — the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  is  the 
consequence. 

The  bills  of  small  tradesmen  connected  with  the 
building  profession  are  curious  enough,  and  sure 
to  excite  the  risible  faculties.  For  instance,  I have 
met  with  such  items  as  the  following  in  a black- 
smith's bill,  and  at  times  have  met  with  local 
terms,  to  which  I could  offer  no  explanation  what- 
ever : — 

“ To  repairing  and  stealing  achizel, 

To  grafting  a pump  handel, 

To  repairing  a boitel, 

To  stealing  a boitel.” 

The  name  of  the  latter  article  will  perhaps  be  a 
source  of  much  perplexity  to  the  English  reader, 
and  therefore,  for  his  benefit,  I will  translate  it 
into  wedge. 

But  the  bills  are  not  more  curious  than  the 
worthies  who  compose  them.  I know  a worthy 
man  in  a village  in  Wiltshire,  who  to  the  professions 
of  builder  and  surveyor  has  added  that  of  a baker, 
and  can  serve  the  neighbouring  villages  either  with 
gates,  hurdles,  or  bread.  This  worthy  man,  as  may 
be  supposed,  is  a singular  man  in  his  way,  and  his 
assurance  on  all  matters  is  only  equalled  by  his 
ignorance.  A curious  tale  is  told  of  him,  and 
which  I have  every  reason  to  believe  : — Acting  as 

steward  to  Lady  B , he  one  day  waited  upon 

her  ladyship,  with  some  of  the  petty  tradesmen’s 
bills,  the  amounts  of  all  which  said  bills  her  lady- 
ship (as  was  her  usual  custom)  disputed  ; he,  as 
steward,  thought  it  necessary  to  say  something,  and 
therefore  in  a very  strong  voice  said,  “ I’ll  see  you 

d — d,  Lady  B , Esq.,  before  you  Bhall  be  com- 

posed  upon.” 

I think  with  this  speech  I will  make  a wind  up 
of  this  affair,  thinking  it  almost  unnecessary  to 
remark  that  there  are  not  many  such  men  as  this  in 
the  ranks  of  the  builders,  for  the  generality  of 
them  are  a shrewd,  thinking  set  of  men,  and  a 
credit  to  their  profession.  J.  L.  C. 


The  mahogany  tree  is  full  grown  in  200  years. 
Cypress  trees  are  known  to  be  800  or  900  years 
old. 
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MEASURING  AND  SURVEYING. 

Sir, — I have  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  a 
reader  of  your  excellent  magazine  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  express  the  hope  that  my  friends 
and  self  may  long  enjoy  this  privilege.  While 
much  valuable  information  is  contained  within  its 
pages  for  all  classes,  there  is  one  class  or  profession 
whom  it  might  (along  with  others)  probably  aid  a 
little  more — I refer  to  measurers  in  particular.  On 
your  recommendation,  I procured  a copy  of  the 
“ Student’s  Guide  to  Measuring  Artificers’  Work 
it  is  a very  good  publication,  but  being  limited  in 
size,  it  could  not  contain  all  the  student  would 
require.  Perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
throw  out  hints  now  and  then  upon  the  different 
modes  of  measuring  and  surveying.  You  are 
aware  that  each  town  has  its  own  peculiar  mode, 
and  that  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch  there 
is  a material  difference.  I have  had  the  opinion  of 
many  among  the  measurers  here,  that  through  your 
magazine  essential  service  might  be  conferred  in  this 
way  to  the  numerous  professions  connected  with 
artificers’  work,  as  well  as  to  themselves  ; and  they 
join  with  me  in  requesting  that  you  will  turn  your 
attention  to  the  proposition  at  some  convenient 
season. 

I remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Glasgow,  9th  Sept.,  1843.  J-  D. 

[The  very  reasonable  and  properly- urged 
request  of  J.  D.  shall  have  our  best  attention. 

It  would  forward  our  purpose  a good  deal,  and 
perhaps  be  most  effectual,  if  some  of  our 
talented  brethren  in  the  provinces  would  take 
the  London  “ Builders’  Price  Book  ” in  hand, 
and  favour  us  with  notes  on  the  discrepancies 
or  differences  that  occur  in  relation  to  their 
practice. — Ed.] 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  suggest,  that  it  would  further 
the  interests  of  your  contributors  very  considerably, 
if  either  they  or  you  would  favour  the  public  with 
their  “ local  habitation  and  their  names.”  Now  I 
last  week  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a 
number  of  your  valuable  periodical,  and  straightway 
requested  my  bookseller  to  procure  for  me  every 
number  which  has  been  published  ; I find  them  on 
my  table  this  afternoon  ; and  am  more  than  repaid 
on  opening  them,  especially  by  Designs  for  an 
Elizabethan  Ceiling,  and  a Wardrobe  of  the  same 
style  ; I then  naturally  looked  for  the  address  of 
the  artist,  but  non  est  inventus.  “What  is  the 
price  or  estimate  ?”  is  the  next  question,  and  here 
again  are  we  left  to  imagination.  Now  all  this  is 
very  tantalizing ; why  not,  therefore,  place  the 
address  of  the  artists  under  the  designs  ? for  they 
are  such  as  would  do  credit  to  the  most  experienced 
of  the  profession.  Again,  the  Designs  for  Timber 
Buildings  are  excellent ; though,  were  I to  recom- 
mend them  to  a friend,  his  first  query  would  be, 

“ But  what  will  it  cost  ?” 

May  I then  request  to  be  obliged  by  the  address 
of  the  “Young  Architect,”  who  furnished  you 
with  the  Design  for  a Timber  House  in  No.  10, 
the  15th  of  April,  and  with  that  of  your  “ young 
friend  A.  B.,”  who  designed  the  Elizabethan  Ceil- 
ing, in  No.  9,  April  8th  ; and  the  Wardrobe,  in 
No.  19,  April  12th  ? Waiting  your  reply, 

I remain,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

* * * * * 

September  11th,  1843, 

[We  trust  it  will  not  be  taking  an  unbecoming 
liberty  with  the  foregoing  letter,  tbe  giving  it 
this  publicity.  We  withhold  the  name  and 
address,  although  it  would  have  added  much 
to  the  weight  of  the  circumstance ; but  we 
eagerly  seize  it  as  an  occasion  to  confirm  us 
and  our  contributors  in  the  purpose  we  have 
pursued  and  which  is  therein  adverted 
to.  Of  course  we  have  taken  care  to 
reply  to  the  inquiry,  as  became  us ; and  we 
sincerely  hope  it  may  lead  to  the  well-merited 
advantage  of  the  parties  referred  to  ; this  is, 
after  all,  but  the  setting  in  of  tbe  tide  which 
the  honest,  the  talented,  and  the  confiding  will 
sail  by  through  The  Builder  to  a haven  of 
prosperity  and  reward. — Ed.] 

COOKING-STOVES  AND  FIRE-GRATES. 

Sir, — As  suitable  domestic  arrangements  con- 
stitute one  of  the  principal  parts  in  the  fitting  up 
a large  house,  especially  the  cooking-kitchen,  I beg 
to  inform  your  subscribers,  through  the  medium  of 
The  Builder,  that  the  best,  most  effectual,  and 
most  economical  cooking  apparatus  I believe  now  in 
use,  is  one  invented  by  Messrs  Longden  and  Son, 
of  Sheffield.  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
one  recently  fixed  and  tried,  to  cook  for  about  one 
hundred  persons,  which  gives  the  most  perfect  satis- 
faction. 


A description  of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  opening  for  the  range  is  6 feet  6 inches  wide, 

5 feet  G inches  high,  and  3 feet  4 inches  back.  This 
is  occupied  by  an  oven  for  meat,  24  inches  X 22 
inches  X 28  inches  ; a small  ditto  for  pastry,  24  X 
14  X 21  ; the  opening  for  roasting  by  jack  is  32 
inches  wide,  at  back  of  which  is  a wrought-iron 
boiler  to  hold  55  gallons  of  water,  with  safety-valve, 
alarm-pipe,  Sec.  This  boiler  supplies  kitchen  and 
scullery  with  hot  water.  The  steam  from  this  also 
supplies  steam-closet  and  hot-closet,  which  occupies 
a similar  opening  to  the  above,  the  whole  beautifully 
filled  with  shelves,  doors,  and  every  other  requisite. 

A dishing-up  table  is  also  supplied  with  steam  from 
the  same  boiler.  There  is  also  a copper  bath 
boiler  fixed  between  the  ovens  and  iron  boiler, 
which  supplies  a bath  with  hot  water  at  least  40  feet 
distance  and  20  feet  high. 

The  whole  are  in  full  operation  with  a fire  not 
more  than  12  inches  wide,  12  inches  high,  and  7 
inches  deep.  The  whole  is  very  simple,  and  not  the 
least  danger  attending  it. 

I think,  Sir,  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel, 
there  is  not  any  other  in  operation  calculated  to  do 
near  as  much  work. 

If  you  think  this  worthy  a place  in  The  Builder, 
you  will  oblige  your  obedient  servant, 

J J.  P.  H. 

Richmond,  September  6th,  1843. 

[We  can,  of  our  own  knowledge,  bear  testi- 
mony in  corroboration  of  the  above. — Ed.] 

MONUMENTAL  BRASSES. 

Sir, — I see  by  the  newspapers  that  a paper  is 
now  manufactured  for  the  express  purpose  of  rub- 
bing in,  or  taking  impressions  from  “ antique 
brass”  and  other  such  matters.  You  will  find  that 
the  great  objection  in  using  paper  for  such  pur- 
poses is,  that  it  is  liable  to  tear,  and  also  to  crease, 
and  therefore  not  very  well  adapted  for  shewing  to 
persons  ; a much  better  article,  in  every  way,  is 
common  calico,  as  it  is  much  more  easily  procured, 
and  is  never  liable  to  tear,  and,  moreover,  can  be 
packed  up  in  less  space. 

As  some  of  your  readers  may  be  ignorant  of  this 
useful  but  simple  invention,  I may  as  well  add,  that 
it  is  effected  by  stretching  the  calico  tightly  over  the 
monumental  brass  (or,  for  experiment,  over  the  back 
of  a book)  and  then  rubbing  the  paper  with  com- 
mon heel-ball,  which  is  to  be  bought  at  every  cob- 
bler’s stall  in  the  kingdom. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  ANTICUJARIAN. 

London,  September  11th,  1843. 

SMALL  STREET  HOUSES. 

Sir, — Upon  looking  over  my  last  number  of 
The  Builder,  I find  an  article  upon  small  street 
houses,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Building  Act 
limits  the  ground  to  be  covered  (by  that  class  of 
houses  in  which  working  men  usually  reside)  to  550 
feet,  which  is  incorrect,  as  the  present  Act  only  per- 
mits the  poorer  classes  to  use  350  feet  for  a full- 
sized  fourth-rate  house,  and  this,  I am  inclined  to 
think,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  article  your 
correspondent  is  fully  acquainted  with,  and  that  it 
is  a mistake  of  the  press,  not  of  the  pen.  However, 
my  object  is  to  point  out  to  those  who  may  have  the 
framing,  &c.  of  the  intended  new  Building  Act,  the 
inconvenience  experienced  by  those  who  are  obliged 
to  live  in  such  cramped-up  habitations.  It  is  well 
known  to  builders,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  ground-rent,  the  ground  land- 
lord pinches  the  frontage  of  such  houses  to  15  feet, 
so  that  by  deducting  the  half  party  walls,  the  stair- 
case, staircase  partition,  and  chimney  breasts,  there 
remains  about  7 feet  3 in  clear  width  in  the  back 
rooms,  rendering  it  quite  impossible  to  place  the 
bedstead  across  the  room  without  (which  frequently 
happens)  setting  fire  to  the  bedding,  because  the 
foot  of  the  bedstead  comes  within  about  9 inches  of 
the  fire-place,  and  when  placed  end-ways  in  the 
room,  the  bedstead  is  seen  from  the  outside  of  the 
house  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  width  of 
the  window,  and  even  then  being  considerably  nearer 
the  fire  than  is  consistent  with  safety.  To  obviate 
these  inconveniences,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  an 
additional  hundred  feet  supl.  upon  the  ground -plan, 
making  the  frontage  about  18  feet  instead  of  15, 
and  the  depth  about  25  feet  instead  of  23  feet  4 
inches.  I would  also  suggest  that  the  present 
thickness  of  walls  be  retained  in  the  new  Act,  as  I 
feel  satisfied  that ' if  the  upright  joints  of  the  brick- 
work be  well  filled  with  mortal-  instead  of  the  com- 
mon practice  of  merely  filling  the  outside  part  of 
the  joint,  no  fire  will  be  likely  to  penetrate  through, 
and  every  person  must  know,  that  if  the  builder  is 
put  to  something  like  thirty  pounds’  expense  for 
extra  thickness  of  walls,  the  interest  of  that  sum 
must  be  paid  by  the  occupier,  who  is  at  the  present 
time  but  ill  able  to  pay  the  present  rents.  Another 
serious  and  uncalled  for  addition  to  the  present  rents 
will  take  place  if  we  are  to  be  compelled  to  use  all 


stock  bricks  inside  and  out ; the  object  of  keeping 
down  damp  may  be  obtained  by  using  stocks  up  to 
the  springing  of  the  fire-place,  say  about  4 or  5 feet 
high,  and  particularly  if  a course  or  two  of  slate  be 
introduced  in  the  lower  courses. 

Fearful  of  intruding  too  much  upon  your  columns, 

I leave  you  to  use  as  you  please  the  second  commu- 
nication of  yours,  Sir,  with  my  best  wishes, 

Charles  Newnham. 

1,  Walcot-square,  Lambeth,  Sept.  4,  1843. 

WOOD  PAVING. 

Sir, — As  an  humble  advocate  for  any  thing 
tending  to  public  improvements,  permit  me  to  state 
what  I feel  to  be  undeniable  ; that  the  adoption  of 
wood-paving  instead  of  granite  or  M‘  Adam’s  is  an 
inestimable  advantage  to  the  public.  I regret, 
however,  to  find  that  the  value  of  it  is  much  dete- 
riorated by  the  constant  use  of  water-carts,  which 
is  not  only  instrumental  in  its  premature  decay,  but 
also  the  principal  cause  of  the  “ slipperiness  ” com- 
plained of  in  those  localities  where  it  is  otherwise 
successfully  used. 

Permit  me  to  observe  that  there  exists  no  necessity 
for  watering  wood-paving,  as  the  dust  created  there- 
from is  so  inconsiderable,  that  if  sweeping-machines 
were  used  early  in  the  morning,  the  watering  would 
be  rendered  useless.  Our  parochial  authorities 
appear  to  be  willing  slaves  to  habit  and  precon- 
ceived notions,  watering  the  streets  for  custom's 
sake,  whilst  a host  of  poor  animals  are  suffering 
daily  from  such  prejudices.  I have  no  doubt  but 
that  Sir  Peter  Laurie  would  have  been  as  warmly 
devoted  in  the  cause  of  wood-paving  as  he  has  been 
in  strenuously  opposing  its  use,  had  it  not  been 
constantly  found  in  a wet  and  greasy  state.  I beg 
to  suggest  that  this  paramount  objection  can  easily 
be  overcome  by  simply  keeping  the  streets  dry  and 
clean  in  the  manner  which  I point  out. 

Sir,  1 remain  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Rex. 

15,  Winchester-row,  New-road,  Sept.  5,  1843. 

Sir, — A correspondent  wishes  to  know  how  to 
varnish  drawings,  &c.  I beg  leave  to  inform  him 
that  I have  successfully  used  the  following  method  : 
— Dissolve  isinglass  in  a little  water,  and  size  the 
drawings  with  it  two  or  three  times,  allowing  it  to 
get  thoioughly  dry  between  each  coating,  then  in  a 
warm  room  varnish  it  with  white  hard  varnish, 
using  a fine  soft  brush. 

C.  Newnham, 


NEW  PATENTS  SEALED  IN  ENGLAND. 

SIX  MONTHS  FOR  ENROLMENT. 

William  Davey,  of  Bath,  slate-merchant,  for 
certain  improvements  in  covering  the  ridges  and 
hips  of  roofs  of  buildings  with  slate  and  other  ma- 
terials.— Sealed  July  31. 

Charlton  James  Wollaston,  of  Welling,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in 
machinery  for  cutting  marble  and  stone. — Sealed 
Aug.  1. 

Peter  Borrie,  of  Princes -square,  Saint  George’s 
in  the  East,  engineer,  and  Mayer  Henry,  of 
Crutched  Friars,  merchant,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  steam-engines,  boilers,  and  propelling  ma- 
chinery.— Sealed  August  3. 

Frederick  Steiner,  of  Hyndburn  Cottage,  Lan- 
caster, Turkey-red  dyer,  for  a new  manufacture  of 
a certain  colouring  matter,  commonly  called  Garan- 
cine, — being  a communication. — Sealed  Aug.  8. 

James  Home,  of  Regent’s  Park,  esquire,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  horse-shoes. — 
Sealed  Aug.  8. 

Charles  Bouvjot,  of  Coleman-street,  Loudon, 
merchant,  for  improvements  in  apparatus  for  ob- 
taining the  profile  of  various  forms  or  figures, — 
being  a communication. — Sealed  Aug.  8. 

Richard  Archibald  Broomau,  of  1G6,  Fleet-street, 
gentleman,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  cordage, 
matting,  and  other  textile  fabrics,  from  certain  ve- 
getable matters  not  heretofore  made  use  of  for  that 
purpose ; as  also  for  the  application  of  the  said 
materials  to  the  stuffing  of  cushions  and  matrasses. 
— Sealed  Aug.  10, 

John  Wood,  of  Parkfield,  Chester,  merchant,  for 
certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for 
affording  additional  or  artificial  buoyancy  to  sea- 
going and  other  vessels,  or  for  lessening  their 
draught  of  water  ; and  which  said  improvements 
are  also  applicable  to  raising  vessels  or  other  heavy 
bodies,  aud  for  securing  or  supporting  the  same. 
— Sealed  Aug.  14. 

Archibald  Horn,  of  Aldersgate-street,  zinc- 
worker,  for  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
shutters  for  windows,  and  for  other  purposes. — 
Sealed  Aug.  15. 

George  Bennetts,  of  Gunnis  Lake,  Cornwall, 
civil-engineer,  for  improvements  in  steam-engines 
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and  boilers,  and  in  generating  steam. — Sealed  Aug. 

15. 

Thomas  Young,  of  Queen-street,  London,  mer- 
chant, for  improvements  in  obtaining  power. — 
Sealed  Aug.  15. 

James  Brown,  of  No.  2,  High-street  Place, 
White-horse  Lane,  Stepney,  esquire,  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  tackle  and  apparatus  for 
working  and  using  chain  cables  in  ships  and  other- 
wise ; and  also  certain  improvements  in  the  tillers 
of  rudders  of  ships  and  other  vessels. — Sealed  Aug. 

16. 

Frederick  Lipscombe,  of  University-street,  gent., 
for  an  hydrostatic  engine,  parts  whereof  are  appli- 
cable as  improvements  to  other  engines,  and  other 
purposes ; and  also  improvements  in  railway  car- 
riages.— Sealed  Aug.  1 7. 

John  Charlton,  of  Birmingham,  factor,  for  certain 
improvements  in  castors  for  furniture. — Sealed  Aug. 
17. 

John  Collard  Drake,  of  Elm-tree  Road,  St. 
John’s  Wood,  land-surveyor,  for  improvements  in 
lining  walls  of  houses. — Sealed  Aug.  22. 

Mark  Freeman,  of  Sutton,  Surrey,  gentleman, 
for  improvements  in  card-cases. — Sealed  Aug.  22. 

Gaspare  Conti,  of  Sherrard-street,  Golden-square, 
gentleman,  for  improvements  in  hydraulic  machi- 
nery, to  be  applied  as  a motive  power. — Sealed 
Aug.  22. 

William  Wilson,  John  Studholme  Brownrigg, 
John  Cockerell,  and  Sir  George  Gerard  de  Hoche- 
pied  Larpent,  bart.,  all  of  Belmont,  in  the  Wands- 
worth-road,  patent  cocoa-nut  candle  and  oil-ma- 
nufacturers, and  cocoa-nut  oil-merchants,  assignees 
of  a patent  granted  by  his  late  Majesty  King 
George  the  Fourth  unto  James  Soames,  jun.,  of 
Wheeler-street,  Spitalfields,  soap-maker,  for  a new 
preparation  or  manufacture  of  a certain  material 
produced  from  a vegetable  substance,  and  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  the  purposes  of  affording  light, 
and  other  uses,  for  the  term  of  three  years  from 
the  ninth  day  of  September  next,  the  expiration  of 
the  original  patent. — Sealed  Aug.  24. 

William  Fletcher,  of  Morton  House,  Buckingham , 
clerk,  for  certain  improvements  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  corks,  or  substitutes  for  corks,  in  the 
mouths  of  bottles  or  vessels  of  the  nature  of 
bottles,  whether  made  of  pottery  or  of  pottery  of 
the  kind  called  stone-ware,  or  of  glass. — Sealed 
Aug.  24. 

Alexander  Connison,  of  Everett-street,  Bruns- 
wick-square,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  steam- 
engines. — Sealed  Aug.  24. 


ASSESSED  TAXES  CASES. 

Determined  by  the  Judges  on  Appeal. 

(No.  1483.) — Windows — Due  Assessments  1831-5 
— Opening  new. 

Where  a party  was  assessed  for  the  year  ending 
5th  April , 1835,  for  fifteen  tvindows  only,  and 
had  since  opened  two  new  ones,  he  was  held  to 
be  properly  assessed  for  twenty-four  windoivs 
in  1840,  he  having  then  that  number,  and  being 
unable  to  account  for  the  non-assessment  of  the 
seven  in  1834-5,  or  to  shew  that  he  had  opened 
them  since. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  commissioners  acting 
for  the  borough  of  Wigan,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
in  execution  of  the  acts  granting  the  duties  of  assessed 
taxes,  held  the  15th  September,  1840,  for  hearing 
appeals  against  the  first  assessment  of  the  said  du- 
ties, for  the  year  1840,  ending  the  5th  of  April, 
1841  (48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch.  A.): — James  New- 
sham,  of  Wigan  aforesaid,  gentleman,  appealed 
against  an  assessment  in  respect  of  the  windows  of 
his  house,  the  number  charged  being  twenty-four. 
It  appears  that  in  1834  he  was  assessed  for  fifteen 
windows,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  privilege  granted 
by  the  act  of  4 & 5 Will.  4,  c.  54,  s.  7,  he  opened 
two  windows,  for  which  the  appellant  claimed  ex- 
emption. 

The  surveyor  contended  that  the  appellant  was 
liable  to  be  assessed  for  all  the  windows  now  open, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  duly  assessed  in 
1834. 

From  appellant’s  statement  it  appeared  he  must 
have  had  twenty-two  open  in  1834,  although  only 
assessed  at  fifteen. 

We,  the  commissioners,  being  of  opinion  that 
the  appellant  was  entitled  to  relief  to  the  extent  of 
the  two  windows  opened  since  the  passing  of  the 
4 & 5 Will.  4,  c.  54,  directed  the  assessment  to  be 
reduced  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-two,  with  which 
determination  the  surveyor  was  dissatisfied,  and  re- 
quested a case  to  be  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the 
judges. 

Witness  our  hands  this  4th  day  of  February, 
1841.  William  Lamb. 

Benjamin  Powell. 

18/A  May,  1841. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
determinations  of  the  Commissioners  is  wrong. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wightman. 


(No.  1484.) — The  same  point  as  in  No.  1483. 

At  a meeting  of  commissioners  acting  for  the 
borough  of  Wigan,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in 
execution  of  the  acts  granting  the  duties  of  assess- 
ed taxes,  held  the  15th  September,  1840,  for  hear- 
ing appeals  against  the  first  assessment  of  the  said 
duties  for  the  year  1840,  ending  the  5th  April, 
1841  (48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch.  A.); — Robert  Wad- 
dinyton,  of  Wigan  aforesaid,  victualler,  appealed 
against  an  assessment  in  respect  of  the  windows  of 
the  Black  Horse  Inn,  which  he  occupies,  the  num- 
ber charged  being  twenty-four.  It  appeared  the 
appellant  was  assessed  for  eighteen  windows  in 
1834,  and  that  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  4 & 5 
Will.  4,  c.  54,  s.  7,  he  has  since  opened  two  win- 
dows. The  surveyor  contended  that  the  appellant, 
by  his  own  shewing,  was  not  duly  assessed  in  1834, 
there  being  in  that  year  twenty-two  windows  in  his 
house,  and  being  only  assessed  for  eighteen ; he  was 
consequently  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  granted  by 
that  act. 

We,  the  majority  of  the  commissioners  present, 
relieved  the  appellant  from  the  charge  in  respect  of 
the  two  windows  opened  since  the  passing  of  the  4 
& 5 Will.  4,  c.  54.  It  appeared  the  appellant  had 
opened  them  in  consequence  of  the  provisions  of 
that  act,  and  we  directed  the  assessment  to  be  re- 
duced from  twenty-four  to  twenty-two  windows  ; 
but  the  surveyor  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with 
our  decision,  and  requested  the  case  to  be  stated  for 
the  opinion  of  the  judges. 

Witness  our  hands,  this  4th  day  of  Feb.,  1841. 

Benjamin  Powell. 

William  Lamb. 

18th  May,  1841. — We  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
determination  of  the  commissioners  is  wrong. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wightman. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Brunel  v.  Goodrick  and  Others  (S.  J.) — 
Mr.  Cockburn  and  Mr.  Butt  appeared  for  the  plain- 
tiff ; Mr.  Sergeant  Bompas  for  the  defendant,  Good- 
rick ; Messrs.  Crowder  and  Barstow  for  the  second 
defendant,  Colonel  Cameron ; and  Mr.  M.  Smith 
for  the  third  defendant,  Mr.  Summers  Harford. — 
The  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei,  the 
eminent  engineer,  to  recover  the  sum  of  1,800/., 
being  the  balance  of  an  account  of  3,050/.  for 
moneys  paid  and  personal  remuneration  for  making 
a survey  and  drawing  the  plan  of  a proposed  line 
of  railway  from  Gloucester  to  Milford  Haven, 
called  “ The  Gloucester  and  South  Wales  Railway.” 
The  personal  remuneration  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Cockburn,  in  his  opening,  to  be  a very  small  por- 
tion of  the  gross  sum — 250/.  The  defendants  were 
gentlemen  of  fortune  connected  with  towns  through 
which  the  railway  was  intended  to  pass,  and  who,  it 
was  alleged,  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  preli- 
minary meetings,  in  1836,  at  which  the  plaintiff 
was  appointed  engineer,  and  directed  to  make  the 
survey.  They  all,  by  their  pleadings,  denied  their 
liability,  and  also  pleaded  the  statute  of  limitations. 
Although  the  case  occupied  a long  time,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  details  of  an  interesting  character, 
the  evidence  principally  consisting  of  documents 
from  which  it  was  sought  to  fix  the  liability  of  the 
defendants.  His  lordship  more  than  once  sug- 
gested an  arrangement,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed 
to  take  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  a re- 
ference. 


The  terms  of  subscription  to  The  Builder 
as  follows  : 

UNSTAMPED  EDITION. 


Quarterly 3$.  3d. 

Half-Yearly 6 6 

Yearly 13  0 

STAMPED  EDITION. 

Quarterly 4 4 

Half-Yearly 8 8 

Yearly 17  4 


Part  VI.  (price  Is.),  containing  Four  Num- 
bers, is  ready  for  delivery. 

The  Builder  can  be  supplied  from  the  Office, 
2,  YorJc-street,  Covent  Garden,  on  the  remittance 
of  a post-office  order  in  advance. 


The  charge  for  Advertisements  will  be  as  under: 
£.  s.  d. 

For  Sixty  Words  or  under. ...  0 5 0 
Every  additional  Ten  Words . . 0 0 4 

One  Column 2 2 0 

One  entire  Page 5 5 0 

To  workmen  advertising  for' | 

situations,  the  price  will  be  * 0 3 6 
reduced  to 


If  more  than  One  Insertion  a Reduction  will  be 
made. 

Advertisements  for  The  Builder  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Office  on  or  before  Wednesday  in 
each  week. 


STenSere. 

Tenders  for  alterations  &c.  to  Mr.  F.  Waller’s 
house,  No.  49,  Fleet-street.  September  12th, 
1843. — Messrs  Baker  and  Waller,  Architects. 

Mr.  Yigers ,£690 

Messrs.  Woolcott  and  Son  . . 630 

Mr.  Winsland  . . . . 587 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

The  following  contracts  are  advertised  in  different 
papers,  and  we  have  kept  a register  of  the  particulars 
of  each  at  the  office,  which  may  be  referred  to  on  ap- 
plication. In  the  continuation  of  this  plan,  which  we 
flatter  ourselves  will  be  of  service  to  our  readers,  ma- 
terial assistance  will  be  rendered  by  the  forwarding  of 
papers  from  our  country  friends,  or  by  any  other 
means  of  notification  of  which  they  may  choose  to 
avail  themselves. 

Contracts  for  supplying  the  Holbom  Union. 
September  20. 

Contracts  for  serving  the  poor  of  Bermondsey. 
September  20. 

Contracts  for  supplying  the  parish  of  St.  Luke, 
Middlesex.  September  20. 

Contracts  for  supplying  the  Greenwich  Union. 
Sept.  20. 

Contracts  for  serving  the  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
Camberwell.  Sept.  20. 

Contracts  for  supplying  the  Hendon  Union. — 
Sept.  20. 

Tenders  for  supplying  chain,  not  exceeding 
1400  tons  on  the  whole,  for  the  Northampton  and 
Peterborough  Railway. — Office,  Euston  Station. 
Sept.  20. 

Contracts  for  supplying  the  parish  of  Lambeth 
for  six  months  ending  March  25.  Sept  21. 

Contracts  for  supplying  the  West  Ham  Union. 
Sept.  22. 

Tenders  for  supplying  wooden  sleepers  for  the 
Warwick  and  Leamington  Branch  Railway.  Sep- 
tember 22. 

Contract  for  building  a Workhouse  for  the 
Bromley  Union.  Sept.  22. 

Contract  for  building  a Workhouse  for  the 
Bromley  Union. — Poor-house.  Sept.  22. 

Contracts  for  supplying  the  Westminster  Bride- 
well.— Mr.  Allen,  17,  Carlisle-street,  Soho.  Sep- 
tember 23. 

Contracts  for  serving  the  parish  of  Mary-le- 
bonc.  Sept.  26. 

House  of  Correction,  Wisbeach.  — Mr. 
Basevi,  Architect,  17,  Saville-row,  London.  Sep- 
tember 29. 

Contracts  for  serving  the  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute. — Rev. 
W.  T.  Vance,  General  Committee-room,  Hackney- 
road.  Sept.  29. 

Tenders  for  executing  on  the  river  Shannon,  at 
Rooskey,  a lock  112  feet  in  length  and  30  feet  in 
width,  with  its  gates  and  machinery ; two  weirs, 
together  measuring  730  feet  in  length,  with  their 
retaining  walls  ; underpinning  and  altering  the  pre- 
sent bridge  ; constructing  a quay  wall  and  wharf, 
about  450  feet  in  length  ; excavating  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  forming  embankments  ; together  with 
other  works,  as  represented  on  the  drawings  to  be 
seen  at  the  Commissioners’  office  in  Dublin. — Se- 
cretary to  the  Shannon  Commission,  Dublin.  Oc- 
tober 1. 

Stations  at  Durham  and  other  places  on  the  New- 
castle and  Darlington  Railway. — Mr.  Andrews, 
architect,  York.  October  4. 

Tenders  for  erecting  a Workhouse  for  the 
Sevenoaks  Union. — Mr.  Camcll,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Sevenoaks.  November  1. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Premium  of  a gold  medal  or  money  for  the  best 
mode  of  cleansing  streets. — March  1,  1844.  J.  N. 
G.  Gutch,  20,  Vere-street. 

Plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  present  Hospital 
for  consumption  and  diseases  of  the  chest  at  Chelsea, 
30  guineas. — Office,  20,  Great  Marlborough-street. 
September  20. 


Errata. — Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
the  Editor  last  week,  two  or  three  awkward  mis- 
takes have  occurred.  The  first  relates  to  the  door- 
way stated  to  be  in  Thornbury  Church — the  letter 
headed  a Norman  Doorway,  and  signed  I.  N. 
Hawtin,  refers  to  it ; and  the  unfortunate  doorway 
which  that  letter  is  made  to  misrepresent  is  from 
Wells  Cathedral,  whence  the  beautiful  hinge  at  page 
371  is  taken.  In  fact,  these  two  latter  cuts  ought 
to  have  been  placed  together.  The  next  error  re- 
fers to  the  window,  which  is  from  Penton  Church, 
Andover,  Hants. 
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PREMIUM  OF  THIRTY-  GUINEAS. 
ENGINEERS,  MECHANICS,  INVENTORS,  &c. 

OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that 

the  Committee  of  the  Practical  and  Scientific  As*- 
i for  the  Promotion  of  Improved  Street  Pavinog, 
sing,  Drainage,  &c.  &c.,  No.  20,  Vere-street,  Oxford- 
, London,  have  resolved  on  offering  a PREMIUM  of  a 
D MEDAL  of  the  value  of  Thirty  Guineas,  or  the  like 
. in  money,  for  the  best  and  most  approved  mode  for 
xally  Cleansing  the  Public  Streets,  combining  the  fol- 
' requisites,  viz.  convenience,  efficiency,  and  economy, 
is  and  descriptions  are  to  be  sent  in  on  or  be  ore  the  1st 
rch,  1844,  in  sealed  covers,  bearing  a mot'o,  and  ac- 
inied  with  a letter,  enclosing  the  name  and  address  of 
mpeting  party. 

practical”  demonstration  of  the  Method  proposed  to 
>pted  will  be  required. 

field  of  competition  is  equally  open  to  Foreigners  in 
irt  of  the  world. 

By  order, 

J.  N.  G.  GUTCH,  Secretary. 
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VURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1843. 


THE  SUSSEX  MEMORIAL. 

{Mediately  upon  the  demise  of  the  late 
;e  of  Sussex,  my  attention  was  directed  by 
jntleman  who  had  been  attached  to  his 
al  Highness  during  his  life,  and  connected 
i sorrowing  friends  after  his  death,  to  the 
ect  of  a suitable  memorial.  We  both 
>ed  in  our  dissent  from  the  usual  practice 
olumns,  statues  upon  pedestals,  and  the 
, and  my  friend  urged  the  propriety  of  a 
cture,  having  some  useful  object  or  some 
ked  purpose  to  distinguish  it.  This  gave 
an  opportunity  of  enlarging  upon  the  like 
7,  which  I had  myself  entertained,  and  for 
tiling  to  mind  that  which  I had  given  ex- 
ision  to  so  far  back  as  in  the  competition  for 
Nelson  Memorial.  I took  the  liberty  at 
; time  of  submitting  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
Wellington,  who  was  a member  of  the 
igns’  Committee,  that  I thought  the  hack- 
],  and  at  best  questionable  appropriation  of 
iked  column  a poor  effort  or  expression  of 
ition’s  gratitude,  in  reference  to  the  greatest 
ts  naval  heroes,  and  that  a Nelson  Tower 
Naval  Hall  might  be  included  in  one 
icture.  The  tower,  a conspicuous  and  im- 
ing  object,  and  the  hall,  contained  within 
embellished  with  the  statues,  busts,  and 
:ures  of  the  other  renowned  defenders  of 
country  by  sea,  which  might  be  placed  in 
leried  niches  around  the  walls,  while  the 
,ue  of  the  great  Nelson  himself  should 
upy  the  centre,  or  a prominent  situation  on 
floor.  Naval  trophies  and  records  could 
e have  been  preserved  for  ages,  and  the 
;ory  of  England’s  greatness  thus  eloquently 
. emphatically  expounded, 
ify  mind  ran  so  far  in  favour  of  a prominent 
racter  being  given  to  it,  that  if  Trafalgar- 
are  had  been  irreversibly  assigned  as  a 
ition,  I would  have  had  the  Nelson  Memo- 
second  to  nothing  in  it:  the  National 
lery,  St.  Martin’s  Church,  or  any  thing  else 
t occupied,  or  could  have  occupied,  the 
t,  should  have  been  in  subordination  to  the 
(norial,  and  not,  as  has  been  the  question, 
r the  memorial  might  be  subordinate  to  the 
are.  A vast  tower,  something  in  resem- 
nce  of  that  which  “ leans  in  Pisa,”  or 
cting  the  expressiveness  of  the  Campaniles 
■ur  own  island,  such  as  the  church  tower  of 
pexham  and  Louth,  should  have  reared  its 
Id  loftily,  and  overshadowed  the  spot,  need- 
no  question  to  be  asked,  but  that  the  very 
:dren  might  lisp  of  it,  and  identify  it  in  its 
atness  with  the  prowess  of  him  whom  it 
pmemorated.  The  Nelson  Tower  should 
e been  a household  or  a townhold  term,  in 
Ich  Trafalgar-square  even  might  have  been 
k or  included.  A tower  like  this  would 
have  been  necessarily  a costly  one;  its 
lirior  plain  and  simple  in  form,  but  the 
prior  would  have  been  decked  out  by  constant 
‘icrings,  and  enriched  with  thousands  of 
usands  of  pounds’  worth  of  the  successive 
|igns  and  chisellings  of  our  artists.  The 
jeaes  of  a Smith,  a Saumarez,  and  an  Ex- 
hlh  would  herein  have  found  inexpensive 
I)  prepared  receptacles,  instead  of  its  being 
lestion  to  be  now  raised  and  discussed  as 
ih.heir  appropriate  placing;  Westminster 
aey  and  St.  Paul’s,  too,  would  have  been 


relieved  of  a large  portion  of  the  crowd  of 
objects  that  disfigure  them. 

These  preparatory  remarks  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain much  of  that  which  pertains  to  the  pre- 
sent subject.  I would  not  have  a barren  or 
useless  erection,  where  it  appeared  to  me 
worth  while  to  raise  one  at  all— there  seemed 
to  me  a moral  to  be  pointed,  a tale  to  be  adorned. 
On  the  other  hand,  I would  not  have  it  under- 
stood that  I would  ascribe  with  so  much  of 
parade  as  my  design  exemplifies,  a world  of 
superlative  merits  to  his  late  Royal  Highness. 
We  do  not  judge  of  character  by  monuments, 
but  we  may  look  in  them  for  an  index  of  that 
to  which  they  relate ; and  so  I would  make 
this  building  an  index  or  permanent  record  of 
objects,  a time,  and  circumstances,  that  may 
be  6aid  to  have  been  associated  with  the  life 
and  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Therefore  the  structure  would  not  be  less  a 
memorial  of  his  Royal  Highness  than  of  Free- 
masonry, with  which  he  was  associated  ; not 
less  as  ’indicating  his 'noble  and  princely  cha- 
racter, than  the  alliance  he  formed  with  arts 
and  sciences  that  ennoble  ; not  less  of  Free- 
masonry as  it  is  understood  now,  than  of  pure 
masonry  as  it  was  once,  and  as  it  is  still  prac- 
tised in  this  country.  I would  make  it  at  once 
a Sussex  Memorial,  a Sussex  Library  (for  here 
I would  have  his  books  preserved),  a Free- 
masons’ Hall,  a Hall  of  Literature  and  Science, 
and,  finally,  a living  type  of  the  arts  of  struc- 
ture and  design  as  understood  and  practised 
among  us  up  to  and  at  this  period.  I would 
have  it,  as  far  as  my  poor  powers  of  contrivance 
or  combination  go,  a master-piece  of  masonry, 
and  so,  in  all  senses,  to  be  viewed  as  a work 
of  the  time,  and  a national  monument.  And 
wherefore  should  we  not  seek  occasions  such 
as  these,  and  to  enlarge  upon  them  after  this 
fashion  ? It  was  thus  the  ancients  did,  and  our 
own  country  is  graced  with  many  of  its  most 
honoured  edifices,  devoted  to  great  and  useful 
purposes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allied  with  the 
names  of  men,  whose  life  or  death  furnished 
the  occasion  for  thinking  or  setting  about  their 
erection. 

Not  that  I would  pretend  to  the  possession 
of  any  extraordinary  qualifications  for  one  part 
of  the  task  I have  chosen;  to  make  a living 
type  of  the  “ arts  of  structure  and  design  ” 
of  this  day  may  seem  to  many  a superarrogant 
presumption  on  my  part  to  aim  at.  I am  aware 
of  the  charge  I expose  myself  to,  and  the  risk 
I have  to  run.  1 might  have  attempted  an  an- 
achronism in  the  classic  or  the  Gothic  styles, 
and  had  my  defenders  or  apologists  in  those 
who  espouse  the  one  and  the  other ; but  a 
living  type  of  the  styles  of  the  day  ! a combina- 
tion of  the  two  and  the  ten,  which  opposite 
sides  affect,  a union  in  one  building  of  the 
manner  and  principles  of  both,  or  all ! this  is 
to  brave  the  frown  of  all  parties,  and  win  the 
smiles  of  none.  There  are  some,  however, 
who  are  philosophers  in  architecture,  and  not 
mere  pedants  in  styles : to  these,  I must  take 
courage  and  appeal. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  I have  done 
nothing  with  a design  to  provoke  ; bad  or  good 
the  composition,  it  is,  barring  the  accidents, 
my  own.  I sat  down  to  my  task  thoughtful  of 
the  duke,  just  then  departed,  mindful  of  his 
royal  and  noble  lineage,  somewhat  of  his 
popular  character,  his  affection  for  art,  science, 
literature ; impressed  with  recollections  of  his 
Biblical  amassings,  which  I felt  anxious  to  see 
preserved — but,  above  all,  I thought  of  Ma- 
sonry, out  of  which  had  once  grown  forms 
with  whose  beauty  my  early  studies  had  made 
me  familiar  ; these  linked  together,  started  one 
impromptu  effort  of  my  pencil.  The  great  hall, 
a library  for  the  Bibles,  an  arch  of  stone  on 
each  fa$ade,  through  which  the  light  should  he 
admitted,  a farther  elaboration  of  the  arch  in 
skeleton  ribs  poising  upon  these,  and  these 
former  balanced  and  abutted,  the  convergence 
of  the  whole  to  form  a gallery,  and  crowning 
it  with  a globular  apexj  was  the  work  of  a few 
minutes. 

I started  with  the  cube  and  ended  with  the 
sphere,  there  lying  between  the  mutual  affi- 
nities of  either:  so  far  the  conjugation  pro- 
ceeded happily.  Principles  of  structure  too, 
common  to  all  styles  and  peculiar  to  some,  had 
run  in  and  blended,  and  appeared  to  me  so 
“joined  together”  as  to  forbid  being  “put 
asunder.”  The  arch,  that  once  novel  principle 
of  structure,  the  germ  from  whence  sprang  so 
much  of  the  beautiful  in  architectural  poesy, 
here  flows  out  of,  as  it  did  in  history,  the 


simple  cube  or  rectangle.  The  arch,  in  its 
ramifications  and  modifications,  has  expression 
upon  and  around  it,  and  bears  its  own  epithet, 
or  concentred  principle,  the  sphere,  as  a ter* 
minal — the  seed,  if  I may  term  it,  of  a beau* 
tiful  flower.  The  forms  of  one  age  became 
clad  in  the  dress  of  another,  and  it  seemed 
comely  to  me,  and  I learnt,  or  fancied  I learnt, 
more  of  what  were  eternal  principles  of  art, 
and  what  its  accidents,  than  I had  discovered 
before ; but  so  it  passed,  and  came  out  this 
my  design  for  the  Sussex  Memorial.  No 
statue  of  the  Duke,  at  least  none  on  the  exte- 
rior; but  yet  I must  have  something  to  indi- 
cate the  object  of  the  structure.  Allegories 
have  been  written  before  in  stone,  and  mine 
was  to  embody  in  it  a representation  of  the 
Genius  of  Science  presiding  over  the  entrance 
to  the  Temple  of  Science,  holding  in  her  hand, 
and  directing  attention  to,  the  medallion  like- 
ness of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  At  the  four 
angles,  stretching  out  as  the  arc-abutments  do, 
diagonally  and  quadrilaterally,  I place  em- 
blematical sculpture  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  and  the  minor  points  are  Zodiacal  signs, 
Masonic  emblems,  &c.  &c. 

To  many  this  description  of  mine  will  con- 
vey an  impression  that  fancy  and  a wide 
licence  of  the  imagination  have  had  to  do  with 
the  production  of  this  design ; it  was  not  so, 
however,  it  is  now  only  that  I have  produced 
it,  when  the  liveliness  of  fancy  re-acts  upon 
the  gravity  of  study,  and  clothes  the  more 
sober  product  of  the’ pencil  with  the  garniture 
of  idealities.  In  greater  affairs,  a Vitruvius 
has  amused  and  instructed  us  by  tracing  the 
resemblance  in  that  prime  unit  of  architectural 
proportions,  the  column,  to  the  proportions  of 
the  human  figure  ; and  we  have  a tale  ot  affect- 
ing interest  told  by  architectural  nurses  of 
the  invention  by  Callimachus  of  the  Corin- 
thian capital.  Many  have  been  the  speculations, 
too,  as  to  the  suggestive  sources  for  the 
groined  roofs  of  our  cathedrals,  they  being  as- 
cribed by  some  to  the  “embowered  grove;” 
and  not  a point  or  a pillar,  a buttress  or  a pier, 
a door  or  a window,  a moulding,  a curve,  a 
line,  but,  according  to  others,  has  been  deter- 
mined by  some  principle  of  pious  fancy,  rather 
than  by  the  steady  rule  of  constructive  expe- 
rience; the  truth  is,  or  at  any  rate  it  so 
appears  to  me,  that  there  being  so  intimate,  so 
indissoluble  a relation  between  truth  in  art 
and  the  truth  of  nature,  it  follows  as  a matter 
of  course  that  when  the  former  is  evolved  of 
the  process  of  correct  reasonings,  of  inductive 
experiences,  of  instructive  appreciations  of  the 
latter,  those  results  attend  which  a keen  per- 
ception detects,  and  which,  given  expression 
to  in  language,  look  like  a key  discovered  to 
unlock  some  secret  source  of  inspiration; 
whereas,  after  all,  we  have  only  discovered 
the  analogies  which  always  exist  between  art 
and  nature,  and  which  men  trained  in  the 
school  of  nature  produce  to  us  in  all  their 
better  labours  in  the  workshop  of  art. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  that  I sat  down 
to  give  vent  to  certain  corked-up  specula- 
tions and  fancies,  but  it  was  as  I have  told  it. 
Nor  did  the  cubical  form  for  this  the  first 
time  possess  my  affections.  I had  made  it  a 
consideration  of  many  years  past,  and  out  of 
this  had  grown  a choice  in  the  matter.  It  was 
not  that  1 designed  to  amalgamate  styles  or 
sat  down  to  order,  to  use,  or  invent  one.  It 
was  not  the  eye  alone  that  was  to  be  pleased ; 
but  that  the  eye  should  see  through  the  under- 
standing, and  know  why  it  should  be  pleased. 
It  was  certainly  not  prepared,  however,  to  be 
scared  away  with  the  bugbear  of  styles,  or  of 
styles  desecrated  necessarily  because  they  are 
mixed.  I had  studied  styles  too  long,  and  had 
sought  for  their  roots  and  origins,  which  I 
found  to  be  one,  to  be  afraid  of  contact  or  ad- 
mixture, so  that  it  proceeded  on  a principle. 
That  principle  I had  endeavoured  to  make 
myself  master  of,  though,  as  yet,  1 feel  to  he 
making,  and  in  this,  perhaps  my  first  public 
effort,  little  more  than  the  first  steps  of  my 
noviciate.  Humbly,  therefore,  do  I commit  my 
Thesis  to  mv  judges  and  examiners,  not  to  be 
maintained  or  defended  pertinaciously,  but  to 
be  maintained,  unless  assailed  by  better  argu- 
ment than  the  stock  and  staple  of  schools  and 
mannerists. 

One  friend  to  whom  I shewed  it,  exclaimed, 
“ Well,  this  is  the  ugliest  thing  I ever  saw  in  all 
ray  life  ; a bit  of  Greek,  a bit  of  Gothic,  a bit 
of  Roman,  a bit  of  Arabic,  a bit  of  Egyptian, 
a bit  of  Saracenic.  A Sussex  Memorial ! why 
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it  is  like  some  of  those  abominable  masses  of 
marble  in  Westminster  Abbey, — away  with  it.” 
I did  not  detect  any  argument  in  this,  though 
my  friend,  not  being  an  architect,  but  being 
educated  in  the  popular  school,  where  “ Pin- 
nock’s  Catechism  ” and  “ Pugin’s  Grammar  ” 
induct  in  all  the  mysteries  of  architectural  or- 
thography, etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody, 
might  be  taken,  as  I believe  him  to  be,  as  the 
lively  exponent  of  the  popular  voice.  If  I had 
not  known  it  before,  1 knew  then,  what  I 
should  have  to  contend  against  in  certain 
quarters.  If  I had  been  a Shakspeare  or  a 
Milton  appearing  in  these  our  days,  I should 
have  been  tried,  by  such  critics,  by  the  statutes 
of  Lindley  Murray,  and  ofFending  against  these, 
no  matter  the  pith  of  my  argument,  should 
have  been  condemned.  The  standard  Greek 
foot  of  measure  and  of  rhythm  would  have 
been  produced  against  me,  no  matter  for  the 
foot  or  scale  to  which  it  was  adapted ; and 
so  in  this.  The  five  orders  of  the  classic  or 
Rickman’s  five  ages  or  styles  of  the  Gothic, 
are  the  canon  law  of  our  profound  expositors. 
Shall  I be  hold  enough  to  say  they  are  no  law 
for  me  ? No,  but  contrariwise,  they  are  to  me 
alt,  law,  the  spirit  of  which  I would  study 
and  expound  ; but  you,  reading  from  the  letter, 
study  not,  and  know  not  the  spirit — “The 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.” 

So  my  friend’s  denunciations  were  really  and 
intrinsically  as  many  compliments  ; so  many 
good  things,  even  in  a hodge-podge,  should 
have  their  merits.  However,  I lent  him  some 
glasses  wherewith  to  make  a second  survey, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  soon  the  view  was 
changed  with  change  of  the  medium  of  view. 
I told  him  this  was  not  a monument,  or  a “ tiny 
conceit  in  stone,”  such  as  he  apprehended,  to 
be  put  under  a roof,  ridged  at  the  respectable 
height  even  of  sixty  or  a hundred  feet,  but 
a structure  of  itself  some  hundred  or  a hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  not  a useless  mausoleum 
either,  but  an  edifice  to  contain  within  it 
matter  of  useful  purport ; and  I recounted 
besides  what  I have  already  stated  in  this 
paper  as  to  my  desire  to  embody  certain  great 
characteristic  evidences  of  the  state  of  art, 
literature,  science,  &c.,  for  which  I had  my 
plea  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  design  ; that 
the  great  hall  at  the  base,  of  which  he  saw  the 
portal  or  entrance,  would  be  some  forty-five 
to  sixty  feet  square,  galleried  in  the  interior, 
not  with  petty  slabs  of  balconies,  but  in  storied 
screens,  that  is,  having  an  interior  wall  of 
open  masonry  or  bronze,  between  which  and 
the  exterior  wall,  books  should  be  stored  and 
access  had  to  them  ; that  opposite  the  entrance 
and  in  a corresponding  extension  on  the  exte- 
rior, I would  procure  an  interior  recess  or 
apsis,  in  which  should  be  placed  on  a slight 
elevation  a statue  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  this, 
with  the  medallion  likeness  on  the  exterior, 
the  Masonic  emblems,  and  his  books,  being 
all  the  attempt  at  panegyric,  the  whole  amount 
of  the  sin  eulogistic.  The  fioor  of  the  hall 
I propose  to  keep  clear,  except,  that  laid  in 
parti-coloured  stones,  and  inlaid  with  metals, 
it  might  suit  to  denote  certain  calendar  matter 
for  common  reference,  in  which  we  might 
borrow  useful  hints  from  the  ancients.  I ex- 
plained how  I should  procure  light  from  the 
four  large  semicircles  above  the  square, 
through  strong  plates  of  the  ordinary  cast 
glass,  wrought  crystalwise  and  set  in  metal 
frames  of  a mosaic  pattern,  which,  being  gilded, 
would  give  the  whole  sheet  an  air  of  great 
richness  and  brilliancy,  and  yet  at  no  more 
than  an  ordinary  expenditure ; that,  besides, 
this  would  be  a species  of  eye-light  in  the 
centre  of  the  vault  or  ceiling,  and  that  this  vault 
would  be  of  a bold  and  unique  character  ; the 
summits  of  the  four  arches,  and  the  upper 
rim  of  four  large  angular  brackets  or  pendants, 
serving  to  spring  eight  smaller  and  superior 
arches,  upon  which  would  rest  a bold  hori- 
zontal zone  or  curb,  containing  the  aforesaid 
eye  of  glazing  to  close  it  in.  I described, 
also,  that  from  this  roof  of  stone  would  ascend 
a spiral  and  open  central  staircase  to  the 
gallery;  and  from  this  gallery  also  would  be 
access  to  the  crowning  sphere  of  glass,  which 
sphere  would  be  some  15  or  20  feet  diameter, 
set  in  metal  frames,  suitable  for  a planisphere 
or  an  horologue,  and  that  as  this  spherical 
form,  transparent  without,  and  to  be  illumin- 
ated by  night,  would  have  an  aptitude  as  the 
emblem  of  superior  celestial  phenomena,  it 
iras  borne  by  bronze  representations  of  winged 
ipirits,  and  finally  crowned  by  that  “sign  in 


the  heavens,”  the  Cross.  These  things  set 
forth,  together  with  such  an  estimate  of  the 
general  boldness  and  vastness  of  the  exterior 
character  as  I could  but  imperfectly  describe 
or  he  comprehend  (for  the  effect  of  great  masses 
of  masonry  and  their  convolutions,  as  herein 
premised,  are  not  to  be  appreciated  from  de- 
scription)— these,  and  other  explanations  in 
which  I had  leisure  to  indulge,  served,  as  I have 
said,  to  change  the  view  to  mv  friend,  and  to 
obtain  for  me  a more  tolerant  consideration, 
until  a new  phase  of  architectural  refulgence, 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  shall  have  burst  in 
upon  the  world. 

These  are  not  my  defences,  however,  though 
they  involve  great  part  of  my  reasonings.  To 
these  I must  add  what,  with  many  under  si- 
milar circumstances,  would  have  been  made 
matter  of  dedication.  Setting  forth,  “To  the 
royal,  noble,  and  illustrious  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  his  late  Royal  Highness — To  the 
subscribers  fora  memorial,  &c.  &c.”  To  these, 
however,  I make  my  appeal,  and  I appeal, 
moreover,  to  the  Freemasons,  with  whom,  as  a 
body  and  as  their  head,  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
was  so  intimately  allied.  I appeal  also  to  the 
masons  proper ; and  I appeal  to  the 
people — I call  upon  all  to  make  this  an  occa- 
sion, or  rather  to  seize  the  occasion  already 
made,  for  money  is  being  subscribed  for  a 
memorial,  to  set  up  a truly  national  monument. 

The  market  and  memorial  crosses  of  the 
middle  ages  may  be  taken  as  our  archetypes. 
The  triumphal  arch,  the  column,  the  obelisk, 
the  pyramid,  the  mole,  the  mausoleum,  the 
tumulus, — all  these  may  be  borne  in  mind, 
but  not  servilely  copied.  The  principle  that 
prompted  and  regulated  the  erection  of  them 
may  be  observed  in  these  our  times,  but  the 
principle  is  of  and  in  the  times,  not  out  of 
them.  To  the  Masons-proper  I say,  unite  at 
the  era  of  your  familiarity  with  the  examples 
of  Greek  or  classic  ornature,  and  of  Gothic 
or  midoeval  structure,  unite  the  two,  the  ele- 
mental form  and  the  chaste  in  decoration. 
Let  it  be  seen  that  you  are  not  behind  in  the 
requisites  for  the  accomplishment  of  marvel- 
lous works  in  your  art;  that  the  vaulted  rib, 
the  equilibrated  arch,  can  be  erected  by  your 
skill,  a3  in  times  of  yore — that  the  recreations 
in  masonry,  which  grave  men  doubtless  in- 
dulged in,  when  St.  Mary’s  of  Newcastle,  the 
stone  Beam  of  Lincoln,  the  pendants  of  King’s 
College  and  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  the 
arc  boutants*of  all  the  cathedrals,  and,  finally, 
the  tower  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  were  created, — 
that  re-creations  such  as  these  are  not  above 
your  enjoyment,  and  with  something  of  equal 
good  taste  in  the  appropriation,  I would  ex- 
hort you  to  write  down  a free  translation  of 
these,  but  not  to  maul  the  sense  by  literal  tran- 
scripts : that  you  should  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
your  craft,  and  not  remain  sunken  at  the 
level  of  mere  hewers  and  wallers. 

And  to  the  Freemasons,  without  being  ini- 
tiated in  the  mysteries  of  your  order,  I beseech 
vou  not  to  affect  the  name.  Once  your  frater- 
nity were  emphatically  what  you  now  desig- 
nate yourselves,  and  such  it  may  be  again. 
Another  age  may  look  upon  the  memorial  of 
your  late  grand  master;  take  heed,  then, that  if 
you  incorporate  your  brotherhood  with  the 
mention  of  his  name,  it  be  not  an  enigma 
and  a sarcasm — that  Freemasonry  should  not 
have  been  a term  of  empty  signification  ; that 
the  science,  which  will  by  that  time  have  been 
traced  to  its  founders,  may  have  its  jottings 
down  in  the  records  of  the  craft  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  To  the  subscribers  for  the 
memorial,  among  whom  will  be  ranked  many 
illustrious  for  talent  in  the  arts  that  distinguish 
this  period,  I would  say,  seize  the  occasion,  to 
transmit  in  unwritten,  but  yet  indelible  terms, 
the  progress  you  had  made.  In  this  building 
you  may  enregister  most  of  the  discoveries  and 
titles  of  discovery  that  belong  to  the  times  in 
which  you  live.  Meteorology  may  be  favour- 
ably observed  on  and  noted  here.  The  states 
of  the  wind,  of  the  humidity  and  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  the  different  instru- 
ments, may  he  recorded  for  common  and 
public  observation;  the  globe  at  the  summit, 
being  brilliantly  lit  up  at  night  by  the  Bude  or 
Boccius  lights,  will  serve  to  illumine  a great 
space  around,  and  may  be  made  a huge  sphe- 
rical clock  with  a variety  of  indexes  of  plane- 
tary phenomena;  in  fine,  there  are  many  things 
to  be  suggested,  for  which  expensive  structures 
are  every  day  being  projected  and  erected,  that 
in  this  might  obtain  their  common  cultivation 


[ and  attention,  and  so  that  we  might  be  spar 
the  reproach  for  poverty  of  invention  and  o 
lavish  expenditure  of  money  in  useless  columr 
statues  stuck  among  laburnum  trees,  or  stan 
ing  upon  privet  hedges  in  our  garden  squan 

One  word  about  the  drawings — these  a 
necessarily  very  imperfect,  but  they  w 
serve  to  shew  the  most  of  ray  intention.  T 
perspective  view  would,  in  some  senses,  ha 
been  better  taken  as  at  a greater  distanc 
but  the  building  itself  would  have  been  r 
duced  in  apparent  size,  or  the  paper  must  ha 
been  enlarged.  I have  not  shewn  the  spir 
open  staircase,  wishing  to  avoid  the  confusii 
of  lines  it  would  have  produced  in  the  dra' 
ing ; the  figures  are  hastily  and  imperfect 
drawn  in,  and, in  fact,  the  whole  thing  requir 
the  polish  of  a second  sitting,  but  my  engag 
ments  prevented  this  being  given  to  it.  N 
that  the  little  matters  as  to  the  draughl 
manship,  or  the  right  introduction  of  the  et 
blematical  signs,  have  much  to  do  with  tl 
merits  of  design ; but  I mention  it  because 
know  many  will  look  at  these  little  points,  ai 
think  more  of  defects  in  them  than  of  ti 
larger  issue  in  which  they  are  involved, 
would  have  pleased  me  also  to  have  given  i 
interior  view,  and  probably  a ground  pla 
although  the  simple  character  of  the  structu 
would  hardly  requireone  for  its  being  general 
understood. 

These  minor  omissions  I must  plead  to  ha 
excused  ; and  now,  although  I may  seem 
have  levelled  certain  darts  at  the  practice 
many  of  my  contemporaries,  1 may,  in  this  f 
all,  give  the  most  earnest  assurances  that 
have  no  personal  end  or  enmity.  I have  ti 
much  esteem  for  the  individual  and  gener 
talent  which  is  now  being  set  forth  so  consj 
cuously,  to  venture  upon  the  impertinence 
even  appearing  to  undervalue  it ; and  though 
know  that  what  I have  done  must  of  necessi 
provoke  many  superficial  and  senseless  cril 
cisms,  yet  it  will  not  be  for  me  to  confoui 
these  with  the  considerate  and  profound  jud. 
ments  of  the  experienced  and  impartial, 
have  made  an  offering  to  what  I conceive  to  1 
the  requirements  of  art  in  my  own  time  ai 
sphere.  It  may  serve  at  least  as  a suggestio 
or,  in  this  day  of  cartoons,  as  mine,  referrir 
to  a new  or  revived  practice;  and  as  we  appe 
to  be  about  to  emerge,  in  one  branch  of  ai 
from  that  style  and  manner  which  Micha 
Angelo  characterized  as  being  fit  only  f 
children,  into  the  grander  one  of  fresco  wi 
all  its  concomitants  of  enlarged  conception 
expanded  thoughts,  and  great  realizations,  : 
may  I hope  that  the  portraiture  of  scul 
ture,  of  busts  and  statues,  or  that  highest  flig! 
of  impersonation,  the  equestrian — will,  wi 
the  portrait  style  in  painting,  have  its  elevatk 
and  change.  I have  much  more  to  urge 
reply  to  the  presumed  taste  to  which  my  view 
m»y  he  obnoxious  ; but  I will  pass  it  by,  i 
defer  it  to  an  opportunity  wherein  it  may  1 
more  appropriately  dealt  with.  The  practiflj 
bility  of  my  design  is  what  I am  assured  < 
and  well  fortified  in  by  past  experiences ; ar 
with  this  I leave  it  in  the  hands  of  those 
may  concern. 

JOSEPH  HANSOM. 

We  understand  that  other  designs  for  tl 
Sussex  Testimonial  are  in  a state  of  forwar< 
ness ; if  we  can  have  the  same  facilities  give 
us  which  have  kindly  been  afforded  by  M 
Hansom,  we  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  layin 
them  before  our  readers. — Editor. 


INSTITUTION  OF  BUILDERS’  FOREMEP 

It  is  astonishing  to  observe  the  onward  pre 
gress  towards  one  end  of  all  sections  of  sc 
ciety;  that  constant  process  of  accretion  amonj 
the  different  bodies  of  the  community  by  whic 
integral  masses  are  formed  of  heretofor 
scattered  or  unrecognized  individuals.  Lai 
week,  we  noticed  the  proposition  for  a Masons 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  now,  this  week,  w 
have  before  us  the  prospectus  and  rules  of 
body  as  above  designated.  We  wish  ther 
every  success,  and  will  do  all  in  our  power  t 
contribute  to  it.  It  is  well  known  that,  accord 
ing  to  the  present  practice  of  the  building  ar1 


THE  BUILDER. 


nen  are  a class  growing  gradually  into  im- 
ince,  both  as  to  numbers  and  influence  ; it 
rht  it  should  be  so,  as  self-respect  united 
. spirit  of  pride  in  one’s  order  are  the 
lgest  preservatives  of  independence,  and, 
efore,  we  are  glad  to  see  an  institution  set 
jot  to  encourage  this.  The  surplus  funds 
lo  be  appropriated  to  the  object  of  pro- 
ig  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and  decayed, 
likewise,  to  render  some  assistance  to  the 
)ws  and  orphans  of  deceased  members. 


ON  THE  ART  OF  MAKING  GLASS. 


HE  origin  of  the  art  of  making  glass,  like 
of  many  other  valuable  inventions,  is 
>ably  due  to  chance.  Pliny  relates  that  it 
first  accidentally  discovered  in  Syria,  by 
e travellers,  whilst  dressing  their  food. 

this  purpose  they  made  a fire  on  the 
and,  where  there  was  a large  quantity  of  the 
it  kali,  which  was  thus  burnt  to  ashes,  and 
salts  being  incorporated  with  the  sand,  it 
ime  vitrified.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
'labouring  city  of  Sidon  availed  themselves 
his  discovery,  and  soon  brought  the  art 
i use.  However  the  correctness  of  this 
aunt  of  the  discovery  may  be  questioned,  it 
srtain  that  the  most  ancient  glass-houses 
i which  we  are  acquainted  were  erected  in 
e,  which  was  for  many  years  the  staple  of 
: manufacture ; and,  as  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
e to  excite  an  intense  fire,  as  is  frequently 
essary  in  metallurgic  operations,  without 
ifying  some  part  of  the  bricks  or  stones  of 
ich  the  furnace  is  composed,  we  may  easily 
iceive  that  the  hint  of  making  glass  may 
e been  thus  accidentally  furnished, 
rhe  information  to  be  collected  from  ancient 
tings  respecting  the  manufacture  of  glass 
ery  scanty.  It  is  not  supposed  to  have  been 
de  at  Rome  before  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
vhich  period  an  artist  discovered  the  means 
rendering  it  flexible,  and  we  learn  that  he 
3 put  to  death  on  account  of  his  invention, 
vious  utensils  of  glass  were  found  amongst 
ruins  of  Herculaneum,  which  was  destroyed 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but 
se  were  most  probably  imported  from  the 
st;  and  although  it  has  been  conjectured 
m the  circumstance  of  a plate  ot  glass 
ring  been  found  there,  that  glass  windows 
re  at  that  time  in  use,  yet  the  first  positive 
ntion  of  them  does  not  occur  until  more 
in  two  hundred  years  later. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  art  of  making 
ass  was  understood  in  Britain  before  the 
>man  invasion,  for  thick  rings  of  glass  were 
that  period  found  in  the  island.  They  were 
lied  by  the  natives  glass  adders,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  were  distributed  by  the 
•uids  as  amulets.  Some  of  these  are  still 
casionally  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
untry;  they  are  of  different  colours,  and  a 
,v  of  them  curiously  streaked,  and  we  have 
» authority  of  historians  that  domestic  uten- 
s were  formed  of  the  same  metal. 

We  are  told  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  that 
tificers,  skilled  in  making  glass  for  windows, 
ere  first  brought  into  this  country  from  the 
mtinent  in  the  year  674,  and  were  employed 
glazing  the  church  of  the  monastery  at 
Yarmouth.  But  the  art  was  not  generally 
actised,  and  the  luxury  of  such  windows 
'is  slowly  adopted,  for  it  was  not  until  a cen- 
!ry  after  the  Norman  conquest  that  they  be- 
n to  be  used  in  private  houses,  and  even 
ren  they  were  considered  as  marks  of  great 
i^gni  licence. 

fThe  general  manufacture  of  glass  was  not 
(immenced  in  England  until  the  middle  of  the 
icteenth  century,  at  which  time  the  principal 
larks  were  in  Crutched  Friars ; but  the  finer 
|rt  of  flint-glass  was  first  made  at  the  Savoy- 
jiuse  in  the  Strand.  Considerable  improve- 
lents  were  made  about  the  year  1635,  when  a 
iitent  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Mansell, 
■no  also  possessed  a monopoly  of  the  impor- 
kion  of  Venetian  drinking  glasses,  the  art  of 
.aking  which  was  not  brought  to  perfection 
■ this  country  until  the  reign  of  William  HI. 
die  first  plate-glass  was  made  in  1673  at  Lam- 
1th,  and  this  manufacture  was  introduced  by 
!e  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  for  that  pur- 
ine brought  over  several  Venetian  workmen. 


YORKSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday  week,  the  members  of  this 
society  held  a meeting  at  the  Court  House, 
Rotherham,  when  a highly  interesting  paper 
was  read  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Howard, 
Rector  of  Whiston,  on  Rotherham  Church,  a 
cheap  copy  of  which  will  shortly  appear,  and 
will  well  repay  perusal.  An  instructive  paper 
was  also  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  Faucett,  on 
“ Churchyards,”  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  lie  delivered  a lecture  on  “ Church 
Architecture.”  The  rev.  gentleman  took  oc- 
casion to  allude  to  the  recent  improvements 
and  alterations  that  have  been  effected  on  the 
beautiful  edifice  at  Rotherham,  and  paid  a 
high  compliment  on  the  excellent  arrangement 
of  the  same.  At  the  request  of  several  gen- 
tlemen, the  Hon.  Mr.  Howard  again  produced 
the  paper  he  had  previously  read,  which  was 
listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention  and  in- 
terest. 

No  doubt  the  inhabitants  of  Rotherham  will 
be  glad  that  the  completion  of  this  improve- 
ment is  fast  drawing  to  a close,  but  there  still 
remains  a good  deal  to  be  done  before  the 
whole  will  be  entirely  completed. 

The  subject  as  to  the  best  situation  for  the 
organ,  was  brought  before  the  members  of  the 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  when  they 
unanimously  decided  upon  the  north  transept 
as  the  most  eligible.  Messrs.  Gray  and 
Davison  will  have  commenced  the  improve- 
ments and  additions  to  the  organ,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  the 
whole  of  the  church  service  will  be  performed 
with  its  accustomed  efficiency. — Sheffield  Mer- 
cury. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A CHEAP  TELL-TALE 
APPARATUS  FOR  CONTROLLING  WATCH- 
MEN. 


Fiiom  some  of  the  recent  fires  we  have 
learnt  how  important  it  is  that  premises  in 
which  combustible  matter  is  stored,  or  which 
from  any  cause  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fire, 
should  be  visited  from  time  to  time  during  the 
night,  so  that  early  notice  be  given  of  the  out- 
break of  fire,  and  timely  attempts  be  made  to 
to  check  its  progress.  The  appointment  of 
watchmen  will  not  of  itself  suffice,  simply 
because,  to  ensure  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  watchers  must  be  set  over  them.  Some 
ingenious  contrivance  for  controlling  watch- 
men, and  checking,  as  it  were,  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  have  from  time  to  time  been  in- 
vented. One  quite  infallible  is,  we  believe,  in 
use  at  the  India  House.  The  following,  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Folylechnisches  Central 
Blatt,  will  answer  the  purpose  when  watchmen 
of  ordinary  intelligence  are  to  be  dealt  with  : — 


KINGSTON  CHURCH,  HANTS. 

(From  a Correspondent ,) 

A church  is  now  being  erected  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Portsea,  Hants,  by  Mr.  D.  Nicholson, 
under  the  directions  of  W.  Moseley,  Esq.,  ar- 
chitect. The  style  is  Gothic;  the  walls  are 
faced  with  flint,  with  projecting  buttresses  ; 
the  external  angles  being  of  Caen  stone, 
and  the  internal  of  white  brick.  The 
doorways,  window-jambs,  mullions,  &c.,  are 
also  of  Caen  stone.  The  western  door- 
way, which  forms  the  principal  entrance, 
is  worthy  of  notice,  it  being  of  a neat  and 
chaste  design.  The  interior  when  finished 
will  doubtless  have  a very  light  appearance. 
The  principal  roof,  which  is  skeleton  framed, 
is  supported  on  octagonal  pillars,  from  the 
capitals  of  which  spring  Gothic  arches.  The 
chancel,  which  is  spacious,  will  have  a groined 
ceiling,  and  will  give  to  the  church  a noble  ap- 
pearance. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  Thursday, 
the  31st  day  of  August,  1843,  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  attended  on 
the  occasion  by  a lengthened  procession, 
which  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  the 
borough  formed  a prominent  part.  His  lord- 
ship  on  his  arrival  at  the  site  of  the  building, 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  progress  be- 
ing made  in  very  high  terms,  and  to  testify  the 
sincere  regard  he  bore  towards  the  sacred  edi- 
fice, presented  the  Rev.  the  Vicar  with  51.,  in 
addition  to  his  former  very  handsome  donation 

of  50/. 

The  Saw — The  saw  is  an  instrument  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  and  its  advantages  were  so 
well  appreciated  by  the  ancients,  that  they  ranked 
the  inventor  amongst  the  Gods.  The  discovery  is 
attributed  to  the  accidental  use  of  the  jaw  bone  of  a 
snake  in  cutting  through  a piece  of  wood.  This  is 
not  improbable,  as  some  snakes  have  teeth  of  that 
kind,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  natives  make  use  of  the  serrated  bones 
of  fish  for  a similar  purpose.  The  form  of  the  an- 
cient saw  has  been  accurately  shewn  in  a curious 
relic  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum.  It  is  a 
painting  in  which  are  represented  two  genii  in  the 
act  of  sawing  a piece  of  timber  ; the  plank  is  ex- 
tended on  a long  bench,  to  which  it  is  fastened  with 
cramp-irons,  and  over  one  end  of  which  it  projects. 
One  of  the  operators  is  standing,  the  other  seated 
on  the  ground,  performing  the  operation  with  a 
frame-saw,  which  appears  in  every  respect  similar 
to  that  now  in  use.  The  blade  is  fixed  in  a square 
frame  (the  handles  being  formed  as  at  present),  and 
the  teeth  stand  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
frame.  The  cramps  are  shaped  like  the  figure  7, 
which  is  the  form  still  adopted  in  some  kinds  ol 
work  ; and  the  bench  itself  bears  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  modern  carpenter’s  table. 


This  figure  presents  a profile  of  the  apparatus. 

A clock,  a , of  the  simplest  kind,  is  attached  to  a 
wall  at  a sufficient  height,  to  be  above  the  reach 
of  the  watchman,  or  of  any  instrument  he  may 
hold  in  his  hand.  The  hour  hand,  b— and  it 
may  be  observed  that  a minute  hand  is  not 
necessary  in  a tell-tale  apparatus, — is  curved  at 
its  extremity,  downwards,  towards  the  face  of 
the  clock,  without,  however,  touching  it,  and  is 
provided  with  a pin,  fixed  at  .right  angles  in  it. 

A thin,  flat  piece  of  wood,  c,  rather  larger  than 
the  face  of  the  clock,  is  fastened  by  a hinge  to 
the  lower  part  of  it,  and  by  means  of 
the  rope  d e d running  over  a pulley  at  e,  may 
be  drawn  up  from  a perpendicular  position 
until  it  presses  against  the  pin  on  the  outward 
surface  of  the  hour  hand  b.  A piece  of  paper 
of  the  same  form  as  the  dial-plate,  having  the 
figures  1—12,  marked  on  it  in  such  a manner, 
that  the  numbers  of  the  one  cover  the  numbers 
of  the  other,  when  the  paper  is  applied  con- 
centrically to  the  dial-plate,  is  pasted  or  pinned 
on,  each  time  that  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used. 
If  the  rope  d ed  be  pulled  until  the  board  c be 
pressed  forcibly  against  the  pin  on  the  hour- 
hand,  the  point  of  the  hour-hand  will  pierce  a 
hole  in  the  paper,  and,  as  the  hour-hand  is 
elastic,  it  will  resume  its  position  when  the 
pressure  of  the  board  c is  removed.  The  hole 
thus  pierced  will  denote  the  hour  at  which  the 
rope  has  been  pulled  ; and  the  number  of  holes 
in  the  paper  will  tell  howoften,and  at  what  hours, 
the  rope  has  been  pulled.  The  watchman  should 
be  ordered  to  pull  the  rope  each  time  that  he 
goes  his  round,  when  the  paper  will  of  course 
shew  how  often  and  at  what  hours  he  has  gone 
his  round.  If  it  be  desirable  that  he  go  into 
several  places  once  during  each  hour  of  the 
night,  a separate  apparatus  may  be  put  up  in 
each,  and  each  clock  may  be  put  a certain 
number  of  minutes  slower  than  the  preceding 
one  on  the  watchman’s  beat.  The  expense,  it 
is  obvious,  will  be  comparatively  trifling. 
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USE  AND  OCCUPATION.— NUISANCE. 

Smith  v.  Marrable. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  a naan  who  lets 
a house  to  another,  lets  it  under  an  implied 
condition  that  it  is  habitable.  This  implied 
condition  the  law  will  support.  Very  nice 
questions,  however,  arise  as  to  the  right  of  a 
tenant  to  quit,  when  he  finds  that  the  house  is 
not  habitable.  The  case,  the  name  of  which 
is  prefixed  to  this  article,  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject. 

It  was  an  action  for  use  and  occupation  to 
recover  the  balance  of  five  weeks’  rental  of  a 
furnished  house.  The  defendant  pleaded  the 
general  issue.  At  the  trial  before  Lord 
Abinger,  an  agreement  in  writing  was  proved 
as  follows: — “ Brighton,  September  14th,  1842. 
Mr.  John  Smith,  of  No.  24,  St.  James’s-street, 
agrees  to  let,  and  Sir  Thomas  Marrable  agrees 
to  take  the  house,  No.  5,  Brunswick-place,  at 
the  rate  of  eight  guineas  per  week,  for  five  or 
six  weeks,  at  the  option  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas 
Marrable.  Signed,  Thomas  Marrable,  John 
Smith.  The  rent  to  commence  on  the  15th  of 
September.  T.  M.,  J.  S.”  The  defendant 
entered  on  the  occupation  of  the  house  under 
this  agreement  on  Friday,  September  16, 1842, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  defendant’s  wife 
informed  the  plaintiff  that  the  house  was  in- 
fested with  bugs,  and  a person  was  sent  by  the 
plaintiff  to  try  and  get  rid  of  them,  but  Lady 
Marrable,  not  finding  the  means  used  for  that 
purpose  successful,  wrote  to  the  plaintiffs  wife 
as  follows  : — “ No.  5,  Brunswick-place,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1842.  Lady  Marrable  informs  Mrs. 
Smith  that  it  is  her  determination  to  leave  the 
house  in  Brunswick-place  as  soon  as  she  can 
take  another,  paying  a week’s  rent,  as  all  the 
bedrooms  occupied  but  one  are  so  infested  with 
bugs,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  remain.”  On 
the  completion  of  the  week,  the  defendant  sent 
the  key  totheplaintiff  and  removed  into  another 
house.  The  judge  told  the  jury  that  in  point 
of  law  the  house  must  be  taken  to  have  been 
let  on  the  implied  condition  that  it  was  fit  for 
habitation,  and  that  if  they  thought  the  defen- 
dant had  left  the  house  on  account  of  the  nui- 
sance being  so  intolerable  as  to  make  it  un- 
comfortable to  live  in  it  longer,  they  ought  to 
find  for  the  defendant;  but  if  they  were  of 
opinion  he  had  left  merely  because  he  pre- 
ferred another  residence,  and  made  the  bugs  an 
excuse  for  leaving  the  plaintiff’s  house,  then 
they  ought  to  find  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 
The  jury  found  for  the  defendant. 

In  Hilary  Term  Mr.  Hayward  moved  for 
a new  trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  and 
of  the  improper  reception  of  evidence.  The 
second  ground  was  supported  by  technical 
arguments  only,  and  therefore  we  omit  further 
notice  of  it.  The  first  amounted  to  this  : — 
the  nuisance  complained  of  by  the  defendant 
is  no  defence  to  the  action,  which  was  founded 
on  a written  agreement,  and  if  it  really  existed 
should  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a cross 
action. 

Mr.  Baron  Parke,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  “ The  first  question  is  whether,  in  point 
of  law,  every  person  who  lets  a house  must  be 
taken  to  have  done  so  under  an  implied  condi- 
tion that  it  is  in  a habitable  state.  Now  there 
is  a case  of  Edivards  v.  Etherington , Ry.  8f 
Moo.,  268,  which  is  very  nearly  in  point.  That 
was  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  use  and  occu- 
ation,  against  a tenant  from  year  to  year,  who 
ad  quitted  without  notice ; and  the  defence 
was,  that  the  premises  were,  by  reason  of 
their  dilapidated  state,  useless  to  the  defendant, 
and  unfit  to  reside  in.  Lord  Tenterden  held 
that  to  be  a good  defence,  and  told  the  jury 
that  “ Slight  circumstances  would  not  suffice, 
but  that  such  serious  reasons  might  exist  as 
would  justify  a tenant  in  quitting  at  any  time, 
and  that  it  was  for  them  to  say  whether  in  that 
case  any  such  did  exist.”  A new  trial  was 
afterwards  moved  for,  on  the  ground  of  mis- 
direction ; and  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
refused  to  disturb  the  verdict.  There  is  also 
a case  of  Collins  v.  Barroiv,  1 Moo.  8$  Rob.,  112, 
in  which  a party  who  had  taken  a house 
under  a written  agreement,  by  which  he  was 
to  occupy  it  for  three  years,  had  quitted  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months  without  any  notice, 
and  the  landlord  had  brought  an  action  for 
use  and  occupation,  to  recover  the  rent  accru- 
ing after  that  time.  The  defence  was,  the 
house  was  unfit  tor  occupation  on  account  of 
insufficient  drainage  ; and  Mr.  Baron  Bavley 
said,  “ I do  not  see  that  the  fact  of  the  tenancy 


in  this  case  being  under  a written  agreement 
is  material.  In  any  case  the  tenant  is  bound 
to  pay  rent  during  the  time  for  which  he  has 
contracted,  unless  he  satisfies  the  jury  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  was  justified  in 
quitting.  I think,  however,  that  in  point  of 
law  he  will  be  free  from  his  obligation  to 
reside  on  the  premises,  if  he  makes  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that  the  premises 
were  noxious  and  unwholesome  to  reside  in, 
and  that  this  state  arose  from  no  default  of  his 
own.”  These  cases  quite  warrant  the  posi- 
tion, that  a tenant  may  immediately  relin- 
quish his  tenancy  of  a house  which  is 
incumbered  with  a nuisance  of  so  seri- 
ous a nature  as  to  make  it  uncomfortable  and 
unfit  to  live  in.  There  was  no  contract  in 
this  case  on  the  plaintiff’s  part,  that  the  house 
was  free  from  the  nuisance  ; the  contract  was  by 
the  defendant,  that  he  would  take  the  house  of 
the  plaintiff  at  a certain  rent,  and  then  the  law 
attaches  a condition  that  the  house  shall  be  in 
such  a fit  state  as  for  the  description  of  house 
might  be  reasonably  expected.”  In  this  view 
the  other  judges  concurred,  Lord  Abinger  say- 
ing:— “I  am  glad  that  authorities  have  been 
found  to  support  this  defence,  though,  for  my 
own  part,  I think  the  case  one  which  common 
sense  alone  should  enable  us  to  decide.  A 
man  who  lets  a ready-furnished  house,  does 
so  on  implied  condition  or  obligation,  that  it  is 
in  a fit  state  for  occupation.  Suppose  the  de- 
fendant had  discovered  the  fact,  that  previous 
tenants  had  quitted  the  house  in  consequence 
of  a person  having  recently  died  there  of  the 
plague,  would  not  the  law  have  justified  him 
in  leaving  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  fact? 
I entertain  no  doubt  on  the  subject ; and  in  this 
case  I only  wonder  that  the  defendant  re- 
mained so  long,  and  gave  the  landlord  so  much 
opportunity  of  trying  to  remove  the  nuisance.” 
The  Court  was  against  Mr.  Hayward  on  the 
second  ground  also,  and  the  rule,  therefore, 
was  refused. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  remarks  of  ours 
could  render  this  case  more  clear,  or  more  in- 
structive, unless  it  be  that  a warning  to  the 
reader,  not  to  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  the 
house  in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Marrable  was  a 
furnished  one,  is  necessary. 


SINGULAR  ANECDOTE  OF  GEORGE  III. 

It  occurs  to  U3  to  introduce  a biographical 
anecdote  of  an  individual  eminent  in  the  annals 
of  Freemasonry,  recounted  by  a friend  at  our 
elbow,  when  just  now  handing  for  our  inspec- 
tion a very  old  masonic  certificate,  embellished 
with  emblems  which  he  thought  might  suggest 
some  hints  appropriate  to  the  subject  which  so 
largely  occupies  our  paper  this  week.  The 
late  Thomas  Dunkerley,  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  who  was  Supreme  Grand  Master  of  the 
order  of  Masonic  Knights  Templars,  and 
Provincial  Grand  Master  for  Hampshire,  &c., 
was  personally  known  to  him  in  the  year  1795 
and  he  is  probably  one  of  the  very  few  now 
living  who  were  fully  cognizant  of  the  re- 
markable incident  which,  in  procuring  for  that 
gentleman  the  notice  and  friendship  of  George 
III.,  raised  him  from  comparative  obscurity 
to  wealth  and  station. 

Thomas  Dunkerley  was  an  only  child, 
brought  up  by  his  mother,  who  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  Portsmouth,  and  who,  passing  as  a 
widow,  earned  a somewhat  scanty  livelihood  by 
the  labour  of  her  hands.  When  about  sixteen 
he  entered  the  navy,  and  his  uniform  good 
conduct  procured  for  him,  when  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  the  rank  of  a warrant  officer, 
viz.  gunner,  on  board  the  Alexander,  a ship  of 
the  line  of  74  guns.  He  was  in  this  capacity 
when  the  father  ot  our  friend  becameacquainted 
with  him,  and  who  being  a military  officer, 
was  embarked  on  board  that  ship'  with  a 
detachment  of  troops  about  the  year  1757,  to 
garrison  the  island  of  Minorca,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, then  taken  from  Spain.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  there  being  many  masons, 
both  on  board  the  Alexander  and  among  the 
troops,  that  the  intimacy  we  have  spoken  of 
sprung  up,  and  which  became  of  so  lasting 
a nature,  as  to  have  ceased  but  with  Mr. 
Dunkerley’s  life.  At  Minorca  these  friends 
separated,  each  continuing  his  career  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  service;  that  of  Mr.  Dun- 
kerley was,  however,  interrupted  in  the 
following  manner:  about  the  year  1776,  and 
while  still  serving  as  a gunner  in  the  fleet,  the 
death  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Dunkerley,  took 


place  at  the  same  village  where  she  had  I 
long  lived  on  the  produce  of  her  humble  i 
dustry.  It  was  within  a day  of  the  close  of  h 
life  that  she  entreated  the  attendance  of  t 
rector  of  the  parish  to  administer  the  sacn 
ment,  and  this  religious  rite  being  conclude 
made  to  him  the  extraordinary  declaration,  tb 
Thomas  Dunkerley  was  the  natural  son  of  t. 
late  king,  George  II.  The  manner  and  circuit 
stances  under  which  this  asseveration  was  mat 
impressed  the  minister  with  its  truth,  and  t 
in  conscience  and  justice  to  a man  from  who 
so  important  a fact  had  been  most  careful 
concealed,  and  who,  moreover,  had  raised  hii 
self  to  respectability  by  bravery  and  good  co: 
duct,  forwarded  a narrative  of  the  case  through 
channel  sufficiently  influential  to  reach  the  e 
of  George  III.  The  worthy  clergyman  who  w 
thus  interesting  himself  on  Mr'.  Dunkerley 
behalf  had  refrained  from  acquainting  him  till 
he  had  done  so,  lest  vague  hopes  and  disappoin 
ment  might  be  the  result.  It  was  not,  ther 
fore,  until  a command  for  his  personal  atten- 
ance  upon  the  king  at  St.  James’s  had  be< 
signified  to  him  on  ship-board,  that  he  becara 
aware  of  the  cause  for  so  singular  and  une; 
pected  an  honour.  At  the  audience  no  oth. 
persons  were  present,  and  Mr.  Dunkerley  di 
scribed  the  king  as  having  at  once  advanct 
close  to  him,  and  after  a scrutiny  of  his  featun 
extending  his  hand,  saying,  “ I want  no  furthi 
proof;  uncle,  I am  glad  to  have  found  and  \ 
see  you.”  This  recognition,  almost  spontam 
ous,  and  caused  no  doubt  by  the  almost  idei 
tical  likeness  borne  by  Mr.  Dunkerley  1 
George  II.,  proved  irrevocable;  no  one  vei 
tured  to  dispute  a relationship  thus  acknow 
ledged,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  royi 
family  concurred  in  kind  acts  of  encourage 
ment  towards  him.  The  king  assigned  to  him 
suite  of  apartments  in  Hampton  Court  Palaci 
the  pay  of  an  admiral,  and  a most  liberal  pen 
sion  ; he  bore  also  the  royal  arms,  with  tb 
bar  of  illegitimate  descent,  and  used  the  royi 
liveries.  George  III.,  with  his  characteristi 
determination,  was  strongly  inclined  to  distin 
guish  Mr.  Dunkerley  by  titles,  and  othe 
modes  at  the  disposal  of  royalty,  but  he  wa 
already  growing  into  years,  had  not  marrie- 
very  consistently  or  happily,  and  had  no  chii 
dren  for  whom  to  be  solicitous  ; further,  pre 
vious  habits  would  have  rendered  much  c 
formality  irksome,  and  he  wisely  preferred 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  abundance  that  ha- 
been  showered  upon  him  ; a large  portion  o 
which  he  distributed  in  acts  of  benevolence 
Our  friend,  who  relates  these  facts,  well  re 
members  Thomas  Dunkerley,  and  when  a bo- 
was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  his  fathe 
on  visits  to  him,  and  particularly  recollects  th- 
striking  likeness  he  bore  to  the  impress  on  th- 
coin  of  the  preceding  reign.  The  collatera1 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Airs.  Dunkerley’s  de- 
claration as  to  the  paternity  of  her  son  wail 
simply  her  having  been  a servant  in  a menia 
capacity  at  one  of  the  palaces  previous  to  hi: 
birth  ; but  her  retirement  to  absolute  seclusiot 
without  provision,  and  studious  concealment  o 
the  case  until  the  hour  of  her  death,  is  one  o 
those  extraordinary  circumstances  difficult  t< 
reconcile  with  the  ordinary  impulses  of  nature 
Mr.  Dunkerley  died  at  a venerable  age,  to 
wards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  leaving  no 
children  or  known  relatives. 


Sir  Christopher  Wren. — During  the  build, 
ing  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  a country  carpentei 
applied  to  the  overseer  of  the  works  for  employment 
as  a carver.  The  overseer  smiled  at  the  man’f 
temerity,  on  hearing  that  he  had  never  worked  ir 
London.  Sir  Christopher,  who  was  present, 
called  the  man  to  him,,  and  inquired  what  work  he 
had  been  employed  on  in  the  country.  “ Pig. 
troughs,”  was  the  answer.  “'Well,  then,”  said 
Sir  Christopher,  “ let  us  see  a specimen  of  you? 
workmanship  in  a sow  and  pigs.”  The  man 
returned  in  a few  days,  having  performed  his  task 
with  such  exquisite  skill,  that  he  was  immediately 
employed,  and  some  of  the  finest  and  the  most 
intricate  carving  in  the  cathedral  was  executed  by 
him. 

The  church  of  Ormskirk,  near  Liverpool,  has 
two  steeples,  one  of  which  is  pointed  the  other 
square.  This  irregularity  in  architecture  is  thus 
accounted  for : — two  sisters,  of  the  name  of  Orme, 
resolved  to  provide  the  town  with  a church,  but 
they  could  not  agree  as  to  the  form  of  the  steeple. 
It  was  at  length  decided  that  each  of  their  fancies 
should  be  carried  into  effect  by  having  two  steeples, 
built  according  to  their  different  tastes. 
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Aimf  Elinor's  Lectures  on  Architecture.  Oe- 
A7LteTto  the  Ladies  of  England.  London, 
1843.  a . , 

„ M if  ye  must,  ye  towers  and  pinnacles, 

With  what  ye  symbolize ; authentic  story  „ 
Will  say,  ye  disappeared  with  England  s glory. 
These  lines  of  Wordsworth,  beautiful  and 
.rue  as  the  many  in  which  he  has  ushered  to 
the  world  the  thoughts  which  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  country  had  inspn-ed  are  the 
motto  of  the  work  before  us.  Ihey  a 


of  open  arches,  through  which  the  central  space  is 

risible.  The  Chapter-Home  is  » «>°m  renter  in 

£1  Xr -rffwf0  An 
Z^a^^runtem!16  Tmrets  areTowers 

betwecn°the  windows.  Set-offs  are  the  moulding. 


motto  of  the  work  before  us.  iney  ...  i^en  the  windows,  set-op,'  are  - 


A Para ■ 


SEr 

'^opposed  to  the  Pagan  style  f architecture  i than  the  sprm  g.  AHorre  shoe*  ^ 
in  this  limited  sense  of  the  ton, .^rather  j above  thej^  or  Zones,  Arches.  An 


in  this  iimiieu  &cu=.t  - ■ ■ j„  to 

comprehensive  view  is  taken,  ■ , the 

include  the  illuminations  of  manuscripts,  th 
embroidery  of  altar  cloths  and  Mdstoo  . and 
the  like.  Aunt  Elinor  knows  very  1 ttle  or 

classic  architecture,  and  » 

communicative  on  the  subject , nodi &<*»«£ 
little  that  she  does  say  altogethei  correct. 
Her  object  seems  to  have  been  to  describe  the 
different  styles  that  prevail  in  our  ancient 
churches,  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the 
enurenes,  hranch  of  architectural 

nomenclature  of  this  biancn  oi  a.  , 

science,  and  to  furnish  a list  of  the  chuiches 
in  Sussex  and  Hants,  w herein  specimens  of  the 
things  concerning  which  she  writes  maybe  found. 

We  are  thus  particular  in  setting  forth  the 

Hal  intention  oPf  the  writer,  because  the  trtk 

of  the  book  is  a misnomer ; and  Aunt  Elinor, 
we  are  certain,  is  too  conscientious  a person 
to  wish  that  any  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
bargatoshouldbe  made  by  one  who  purchases 

^Haring  thus  disposed  of  the  intention  of 
the  work?  we  come  to  the  execution.  Setting 
aside  so  much  of  the  work  ss  eng™^  '"  be 
religious  feelings  and  social  notions  of  the 
writer,  we  find  little  more  than  a short  com- 
nendious  but  insufficient  explanation  of  the 
nomenclature  now  in  use.  The  d|ff“ent  styles 
of  English  architecture  are  described,  and  the 
eras  of  which  they  were  characteristic  fea- 
tures are  punctually  told  off,  but  tve  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  beginner  would  derive 
from  this  work  a clear  notion  of  any  thing  hut 
dates.  This,  perhaps,  is  owing  to  the  extreme 
paucity  of  illustrations,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  illustrations  which  are  given  are  not 
made  the  subjects  of  description  and  com- 
ment. Werethe  illustrations  more  numerousand 
apposite,  and  connected  bynumhersof  reference 

with  the  corresponding  sentences  in  the  text, the 

work  might  possibly  be  a useful  elementary  trea- 
tise ■ as  it  is,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  one 

whn’has  notreadanotherwould  be  able  to  distin- 
guish the  different  styles,  ot  which  it  professes 
to  detail  the  principal  and  essential  features. 

The  writer  lias  been  more  happy  in  explain- 
ing the  terms  of  art,  as  the  following  extract, 
which  m™  prove  instructive  to  some  of  our 
readers,  will  shew  * 


“ LIST  OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

“ Cathedrals  and  large  churches  are  usually 
built  in  the  form  of  a cross.  The  eastern  part  ot 
the  cross  is  the  Choir.  The  western • *•*  ’ 

The  part  running  north  and  south 
Tr«S.  The Lady  Chapel  is  a space  beyond 
the  altar  The  Screen  is  a frame-work,  generally 
"ived,  placedat  the  west  end  of  the  choir 
The  divisions  beyond  the  piers  are  Aisles  ibe 
Choir  is  the  part  immediately  in  front  of  the  altar, 
and  does  m/extend  beyond  the 
the  side  aisles  leading  to  the  Lady  Chape ' 
are  attached  to  all  parts,  and  are  I frequen  additr on  s. 
The  Font  is  generally  placed  at  the  west  ’ 
ought  never  to  be  placed  far  from  tha  entrance  to 
the  church,  that  position  being  emblematical  of 
Baptism  bring  the  door  to  Christ's  Church.  In 
some  ancient  churches  the  font  is  placed  outside 
the  door,  in  a sort  of  chapel  erected  over  it,  caked 
the  Baptistry.  The  Porch  is  a small  building 
attached  to  the  door.  In  large  churches  the  doors 
are  generally  at  the  west  end  ; in  small  ones  otten 
at  the  north  and  south  sides.  Cloisters  are  a 
covered  walk,  forming  originally  the  chief  means  o 
communication  between  the  various  parts  ot  the 
monastery  attached  to  the  church.  They  generally 
form  a quadrangle,  enclosing  an  open  space  in  the 
centre.  In  general  one  side  of  the  cloisters  is 
joined  to  the  church,  the  others  consist  of  a senes 


Equilateral  Arch  is  described  from  two  centres,  th 
whole  breadth  of  the  arch  from  each  other,  and 
form  the  arch  about  an  equilateral  ‘"“S1®-  ^ 

Drop  Arch  has  a radius  shorter  than  the  breadth  ot 
the  arch,  and  is  described  about  an  obtuse-angled 
triangle  A Lancet  Arch  has  a radius  longer  than 
the  breadth  of  the  arch,  and  is  described  about  an 
leuttangM  triangle,  All  these  arches  may  be  o 
the  nature  of  segmental  arches,  and .have  the 
centres  below  their  springs.  Mixed  Ma ^ * 

three  centres,  which  look  nearly  like e Uiptical 
arches  ■ or  of  four  centres,  commonly  called  the 
Tudor  Arch  ; this  is  flat  for  its  span,  and  has  two 
of  its  centres  in  and  near  the  spring  (or  point  from 
which  the  arch  springs)  and  he  ? "f 
helow  it.  The  Ogee  or  Contracted  Arch  has  mur 
centres.  Spandrells  are  the  spaces  “eluded 
between  the  Mch  and  the  square  outside i it.  M - 
lions  are  the  upright  dmsions  m window.  Tran 
" - 

the  heads'  fS  ta.  When  the  lines  branch 
out  into  leaves,  arches,  &c.  the  tracery  13  s“'d 

An  win  a when  the  mullions  are  continued  through- 

S1?  is  said  to  be 

are  small  points  ornamenting  the  parts  of  trace  7 

fW  are  little  arches  in  the  tracery.  According 
to (heft number  they  are  called  Trefoils,  «uatrefod is, 
Pinnuefoils  Double  feathering  is  when  the  Cusps 
are  feathered  again.  Tablets  are  srnaU  projectmg 
mouldings  or  strings,  mostly  honzontri. 

the  tablet  at  the  top  under  the  battlemenr. 
Basement  is  that  at  th e bottom 
tablet  that  runs  round  doors  and  window  ■ 
ornamented  it  is  called  a Canopy.  Band, ■ s“a“ 

strings  round  shafts,  or  a horizontal  line  of  square, 
found  or  other  panels  used  to  ornament  towers, 
snires  ’ &c  Niches  are  small  arches  sunk  in  wal  ., 
often  ’ornamented  very  richly  with  eimopies.^a^ 

mSprojittonffom' bewail  to  support  an  arch 

Pinnacle  is  a small  spire,  generally  “d 

ornamented  ; it  is  placed  on  the  tops  of  buttresses, 
S external  and  internal.  Crochets  are  the  small 
bunches  of  foliage  ornamenting  lunacies ' “d 
pies.  Finials  are  the  larger  bunches  on  the  top 
9/fiZ/s  are  seats  for  the  dean,  canons,  and  other 
S£££,  ta  ‘he  choirs  of  collegiate  churches. 
The  Throne  is  a rich  scat  for  the  bishop. 

TahZZole  work  h the  ornamented  open  work 
at  ”of  the  stalls,  .and  behind  the  altar  and 
any  minute  fret-work  in  general.  The  «ood  fo/( 
is  a screen,  with  a large  projection  at  the  top  to 
hold  images,  placed  between  the  nave  and  chan^, 
Sedilia  are  stone  stalls  on  the  south  mde 
wall,  cut  out  of  the  wall,  designed  for  the bacons 
or  priests  assisting  at  the  Holy  Edehans  . Th  y 

vary  in  number  from  one  to  five,  but  three  is  > 

usual  number.  The  Piscma  is  a stone  hasm  (taw 
i„g  a small  hole  at  the  bottom  to  carry  off  water), 

where  the  priest  washed  his  hands  before  P 

proached  the  altar.  In  some  old  churches  it  is 
rede  niche,  in  others  much  ornamented  with 
I canopffnd  pinnacles.  The  Credence  or  Credenlu, 
is  a ledge  (generally  within  the  same  niche  as  the 
Pisctaa),  intended  as  a place  for  the  elements 
before  their  consecration.  Stoops  are  small nmhes 
with  basins,  intended  for  holy  water.  The  Crypt 
is  a vaulted  chapel  under  the  church. 

We  should  give  a very  inadequate  notion  ot 
this  book  if  wo  were  to  omit  ail  notice  of  the 
religious  views  which  the  writer  entertains 
and  seeks  to  inculcate.  It  is  not  our  prov ince, 
however,  to  describe  such  matter,  much  less 
to  subject  it  to  comment.  To  treat  the  author 
0;  ? therefore  we  give  an  extract,  from 
which’  the  reader  will  be  enabled  for  himself  to 


appreciate  the  quality  of  that  portion  of  the 
work  which  is  beyond  our  jurisdiction. 

u In  the  present  day  it  is  very  common  to  hear 
of  ladies  uniting  to  present  testimonials  of  respect 
to  clergymen.  We  find  young  people,  all  zeal  and 
energy,  entering  into  schemes  of  the  kind.  I do 
St  mean  to  speak  slightingly  of  this  feeling  ; it  is 
nn  imiihle  one,  and  doubtless  every  pastor  who 
receives  testimonials  of  the  gratitude  of  his  flock, 
has  reason  to  thank  God  for  havkig  given  him 
the  power  of  gaining  their  affechoM.  Still  I 
should  like  to  see  this  done  and  the  other  not  left 
undone  And  more,  I should  like  to  see  the  first 
place  given  to  the  church.  I feel  sure  that  there  is 
hardly  a clergyman  who  would  not  be  more  graft- 
lied  at  receiving  an  altar-cloth,  fald-stools,  on 
stained  glass,  for  his  church,  from  the  hands  of  the 
ladies  of  his  flock,  than  a piece  of  plate,  « IP  J, 
or  six  dozen  cambric  handkerchiefs.  But  1 must, 
not  forget  that  many  individuals  among  us  have, 
akead,  set  us  a good  example.  Her  most  gracioua 
Maiest-y  the  Queen  Dowager  has  presented  morei 
In  Sie  altar-cloth  to  the  church,  and  we  have! 
heard  the  names  of  several  ladies  who  have  followed 
ta  Cen  Adelaide's  path.  The  altar-cloth  a, 
cathedral  is  the  work  of  a JlimE  lady. 


catnearai  is  luc  .r. 

The  altar-cloth  of  a recently -built  church  in  th< 
parish  of near  Bristol,  was  worked  bj 

f0l“  U may  be  urged  that  so  costly  a gift  can  bi 
offered  by  very  few.  I would  suggest  that  younf 
ladies  should  unite  both  their  money  and  tha 
labour,  and  this  plan  would  have  several  advantage! 
The  greatest  would  be  the  bond  of  union  it  wool, 
create.  Nothing  knits  hearts  closer  than  a sym 
iiatliv  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  brought. out  into 
stronger  light  by  opportunity  of  acting  in  concert 
And°tadeed,  in  these  hard.selflsh  days  we  want 
bond  of  union,  and  we  ought  to  encourage  eve 
thing  that  would  tend  to  make  yoimg  people  moi 
simple  in  their  tastes,  more  affectionate,  less  fon 
of  ridiculing  want  of  feeling  and  lofty  aspiration 
Many  a young  woman,  whose  heart  g ow 
Unfeeling,  assumes  a habit  of  saying  sarcast 
togs  f om  a dread  of  bring  thought  romantic  ■ 
sentimental.  Many  a girl  is  accused  of  hearties 
ness  and  frivolity,  because  she  has  been  train, 
from  childhood  to  say  she  despises  poetry  a 
heroics  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  bring 
S on  the  principle  of  looking  after  the  ms 
chance  ; and  yet  the  people  wonder  that  they  ml 
with  voung  ladies  in  society,  vulgar-minded,  ml 
rested? Vnd  mercenary,  in  spite  of  accomptahme 
and  grace.  A dread  of  making  a bad  match,  or 
dto  an  old  maid,  is  instilled  into  girls  ; the,  lo 
upon  the  space  between  their  first  entering  1 
world  and  their  marriage  as  a sort  of  tr™s“|?? ^ 
—something  too  uncertain  to  be  worth  tliinta 
of  As  long  as  they  do  not  neglect  some  of  th 
self-evident  duties,  as  daughters,  and  sisters, 
Christians  (for  1 am  not  speaking  of  girls  toq 
up  altogether  without  religion),  they  “re  satirf 
that  nothing  more  will  be  required  of  them 
they  never  imagine  it  necessary  to  thrnk  ot  I 
counting  for  time  and  money  wasted  on  things  t 
brtag  no  real  pleasure,  and  end  m weariness 

SP“we  must  all  have  something  to  fix  ourenel, 
and  minds  upon.  Men  have  public  life,  Prof«““ 
business : women  till  they  marry  (““1  8 

particular  cases),  nothing.  Why  11 13  1 do 
dertake  to  say;  but  it  is  au  admitted  fact, 
there  are  more  single  ladies  in  the  world  now  t 
there  used  to  be,  and  yet  nobody  seem,  to  bel 
that  they  are  so  from  their  own  choice  And 
tainly,  the  education  so  common  ”»";a-d“y3  “ 
women  for  a single  life  to  a remarkable  degree.  J 
if  children  were  brought  up  to  >?'re  th'  chJ” 
something  real  and  tangible,  to  “jugle  mtue  p 
and  sentiment  with  their  religion,  to  c»nsid«  ^ 
as  a mere  passage  to  another,  and  to  behold  in 

church  the  type  of  *he  b“venlyJ““ke  a’lt 
feelings  and  tastes  wood  insensibly .take  a k 
tone;  they  would  think  more  of  God,  mid  le 
themselves-  that  flippancy  and  love  of  ridi 
wSt  so  common  among  girls  otherwise 
would  vanish,  the,  would  become  more  hum' b le 

at  the  same  time  more  dignified ; that  res 
craving  for  attention,  that  love  of 
we  see  carried  eveu  iuto  religion,  would  be  less 
if  not  destroyed,  by  a real  enthusiasm  for  art, 
secratad  to  toe  Adornment  of  the  church ; m 
companions  they  would  see  fellow-pilgnm 
sisters  in  Christ,  instead  of  acquaintance^ 
cherished  cue  day,  and  cast  off  for  more  agr 
e ■ i tiior  If  thev  married,  their  path  1 
SeTdS'and'tS  former  ’habits^ori 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  their 
hut  if,  as  the  chances  seem  agemst  tot  f 
new  ties,  they  are  destined  to  a single  Me,  tb 
full  value  of  the  tastes  and  habits  they  na 
quired  will  shine  forth.  . The  <*urch  “ 
home  for  the  lonely;  a single  “e  enabtop 
to  devote  themselveB  more  entl 
togs,  without  neglectmg  every-day  duties. 


Scrintn?  *!hl?  decry  rdiISioii»  celibacy,  Holy 
totTtn  h!  X Wa'T,ntS  °Ur  beliCTin«  togto 
Strri ed  \»re°re  Cond“0',a  “>  holiness  than  the 

deariv  >'  F b“  ■!“/  S‘-  Pau1’  and  not  s“  “>ia 
clearly?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  that  equal 

holiness  is  not  attainable  in  the  married  state’  I 

taST  y She"’!  thi“  ‘hte  Si,ngle  "°man  has  the  easier 
idols’of  ho  b a "a  Sf.  temptations  of  making 

,“et;h0UgdhtS,  t0  the‘r  welfare’  t0  ‘he  neglect  of  ‘her 
religious  duties.  And  though,  no  doubt  most 

mrTthetth ^lted  by  n“t'lre  f°r  "'edded  life'  1 ™ 
sure  that  there  are  more  than  the  despisers  of  reli 

«SnCt;„gleyW0UldbelieVe'  Wh°  “re  ‘"tended  to 

caLYt'T'a0  .rplifal  may  ‘V  to  this  idea,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  a great  number  of 
single  ladies  in  the  world,  who  seem  to  lead  an  aim- 
ess,  cheerless  existence,  because  they  are  not  at  the 
head  of  a household,  and  because  the,  lire  in  ex! 
pectation  of  being  ridiculed  as  ‘old  maids.’  Surely 
«rea‘  tacre“e  of  happiness,  if  womeil 
of  this  class  could  see  the  matter  in  the  light  I have 
shewn  it,  and  find  a centre  for  their  thoughts  and 
affections  in  the  church,  the  true  ark  of  refuge  to 

teouM  7 S°'1  ’ WmCh  dieS  oyer  tlle  wavea  of  this 
troublesome  world,  seeking  a resting-place  in 

butYthfJk  Wanderf,d  far  from  architecture  to-night ; 
that  te  ! y°U'Vn!Pard0n  this  diSression,  sefing 
that  it  is  on  a subject  that  cannot  fail  of  being 
interesting.  I have  no  more  to  say  on  the  subject 

of  altar-cloths  but  this-that  if X twelve  young 
ladms  chose  to  associate  themselves  to  work  an 
altar-cloth  for  their  parish  church,  they  would  find 

^hiJryH“!  ‘I  ,Shar<!  0f  moneyand  time  from 
each  individual  would  enable  them  to  get  through 
^undertaking  “ “ year’  Th,!  “atoial  may  be 
velvet,  rich  silk,  or  cloth.  The  altar-cloth  at 

daughter,  f i"ear  Br;sto1’  worked  by  the  four 
S'”  of  * clergyman,  is  of  dark  cloth,  with  a 
rich  border  of  an  ecclesiastical  pattern,  formed  of 
scarlet  and  bright  blue  cloth  applique,  the  edges 
ibn‘Sn  hd  by  6°hl  braid,  and  short  sentences 
m Utin,  such  t GW  Deo,’  worked  with  gold 

stated  dS  characte‘-a.  within  compartments,  at 
stated  distances  in  the  border.  Designs  of  a 
strictly  ecclesiastical  character  may  be  obtained  in 
London,  together  with  embroidery  materials,  and 
directions  for  using  them.” 

Subject  to  the  remark  already  made  as  to  the 
paucity  of  the  illustrations,  the  work  is  well 
got  up. 

COUNTRY  HOUSES  OR  COTTAGES. 

Sir,— Some  time  since  I noticed  in  one  of 
the  numbers  of  your  really  excellent  paper  a 
wish  of  one  of  your  subscribers  to  see  plans 
lor  small  detached  country  houses  or  cottages. 

-Not  having;  seen  any  such  plans  from  your 
more  able  correspondents,  I have  ventured  to 
forward  you  the  inclosed,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
you  please.  The  mode  of  construction  is 
wooden  framing,  weather-boarded  externally 
and  lathed  and  plastered  on  the  inside.  This 
when  well  executed,  makes  a very  comfortable 
habitation,  and  with  good  material  and  a little 
attention,  may  be  made  to  last  many  years. 

1 he  principal  quarters  or  framings  are  to  pro- 
ject  beyond  the  weather-boards,  and  to  have  a 
hllet  nailed  to  them  over  the  boards,  to  exclude 
the  wet  from  the  joinings.  One  great  defect 
generally  found  in  structures  of  this  kind  is 
that  the  external  door  opens  directly  into  the 
principal  room,  which  is  thereby  rendered,  in 
bad  weather,  extremely  uncomfortable,  as  I 
have  personally  experienced  ; it  is  sometimes 
jndeed  sheltered  by  an  open  porch,  but  this 
affords  only  very  little  protection  from  wet,  and 
.ess  from  cold.  Another  disadvantage  is  the 
imall  number  of  bedrooms,  and  having  to  pass 
:h rough  one  to  reach  another  ; by  a little 
rontrivance,  and  at  small  expense,  these  incon- 
'eniences  may  be  avoided. 

On  the  enclosed  plans*  A is  the  principal 
l°°p,i  a scu^ery>  C porch  or  entrance,  D, 

J>  r,  bedrooms,  G store  for  coals,  wood,  &c.* 

I privy,  I shed-roof,  to  place  tubs  or  other 
utensils  under  shelter  from  rain,  and  K,  on 
Ian  2,  a pantry,  the  want  of  which  on  the 
, uber  plan  may  be  supplied  by  a safe,  as  is 
uual  in  such  cottages.  The  fire-places, 
liimneys,  and  shafts,  must  of  course  be  built 
IF  brick. 

P Placing  these  at  your  disposal,  with  thanks 
r the  information  which  I havereceived  from 
pur  esteemed  paper, 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D. 

* Drawn  to  a scale  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  a 


Elevation  and  Plan  No.  1 . 


Elevation  and  Plan  No.  2. 
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THE  BUILDER. 
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THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  _ 

cm Though  my  letter  appeared  in  the  30th 

NoS  of  The  Builder,  it  has  not,  I regret  to  say 
a thine-  further  relative  to  the  fa?ade  of 

=itherfrom  rjz 

tne  Driusu  s i as  n0  attempt  had  been 
“SeT  tot'  attention  to  the  matter  there  teas 
room  for  hoping  that  that  being  done,  the  public 
that  part  of  it  at  least  who  aflect  to  take : any  in- 
terest in  art— would  express  some  solicitude : about 
a structure  which,  whatever  it  mq _ prove  ai > to  ar- 
chitecture, will  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
metropolis.  We  shall  no  more  have  the  opportu- 
nity erecting  another  British  Museum,  ftan 
another  Tower  of  London,  or  a second  St.  1 aul  s. 
Wliat  is  more,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  another 
edifice  of  any  kind  which  will  afford  so  appropriate 
an  occasion  of  putting  forth  Grecian  architecture 
in  all  its  energy  and  intensity. 

A very  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  the 

encouragement  now  given  to  art,  the  more  intelli- 
gent views  entertained  of  it,  and  the  general  in- 
terest it  now  excites  : Fudge  I It  must  be  a very 
strange  kind  of  sympathy  with  art,  which  induces 
artists  and  the  public  to  leave  their  national  mu- 
seum to  take  its  chance,  for  better  or  worse,  at  the 
hands  of  Sir  R.  Smirke,  without  their  giving  them- 
selves any  concern  about  it.  The  public  see“  to 
have  taken  a Father  Mathew  s pledgeta .that  effect, 
at  least  all  the  newspapers  do,  for  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  Morning  Herald,  not  one  of  them, 
as  far  as  I can  perceive  and  leam,  has  touched  upon 
the  Bubiect  at  all ; on  the  contrary,  the  Times  has, 
to  my  own  knowledge,  positively  refused  to  do  so, 
by  declining  either  to  insert  or  otherwise  take  no- 
tice of  a letter  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  it, 
although  it  could  find  space  the  very  next  day  for 
sundry  notes  from  correspondents,  some  of  them 
on  the  most  frivolous  matters.  Accordingly,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  see  how  the  wind  sets  in  that 
quarter.  For  being  silent,  that  paper  may,  however, 
have  very  strong  though  secret  reasons ; and  for 
aught  I can  tell,  Sir  R.  Smirke  himself  may  hold  a 
share  in  the  property  of  that  journal,  in  which  case 
its  silence  would  be  plainly  accounted  for. 

If  not  from  the  Times,  we  shall  get  explanation 
in  time  as  to  the  architecture  of  the  Museum  from 
the  building  itself.  And  then?  why  then,  there 
will  be  a “ double  discovery  ;’  the  public  will  find 
out  that  the  British  Museum  has  been  “ damned 
by  Sir  R.  Smirke,  and  Sir  Robert  that  his  own 
professional  character  has  been  “ damned  by  the 
British  Museum. 

I remain,  as  before, 

Inquirer. 


dent  towards  the  society,  and  which  is now  hea 
on  all  sides,  must  be  followed  by  something  nmre 

than  professions  of  friendly  ““f^eXof  the 
who  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  object s ot  t me 
society,  for  by  numbers  alone  can  we  ever  hope  to 
effect  much, -we  want  men  who  can  not  only  work 
far  theTr  own  improvement,  but  those  who  can  do 
it  to  the  advancement  of  the  profession /Tt  exi 
by  bringing  before  the  society  such  of  the  best  ex. 
ample*  of  executed  works  that  may  be  wlthm  them 

own  immediate  province  to  possess,— we  want  men 

who  can  assist,  by  their  talent  and  perseverance^to 
get  up  an  annual  architectural  exhibition,  that  may 
eventually  lead  to  the  public  study  of  this,  our 
much-neglected  art. 


auch-neglected  art.  , . ., 

is  lT.;T”Pwedtck“Sdlen™t  r 

T"1 B .’Makes  for  granted  more  than  he  should  in 
supposing  that  ornamental  draughtsmen  as  a body 
are  excluded  from  the  society  ! we  have  no  such 
rule  : on  the  contrary,  I am  of  opinion  that  every 
one  connected  in  any  way  with  the  studP  of,  . likl" 
tecture,  whether  as  carvers,  decorators,  or  the  like, 
would  be  admissible  after  passing  the  uanal  ordeal , 
of  course  such  men  must  be  known  to  be  as  ca- 
pable of  producing  works  on  paper  as  they  are  on 
stone  or  wood,  though  such  a remark  is  unnecessary, 
for  it  may  be  inferred  that  none  of  the  former  class 
would  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  society  to  become 
members,  or  if  the,  did,  scrupulous  i™*0”™*' £ 
be  waived  on  such  a rare  occasion.  n‘° 

sketching  original  designs  on  the  nights : of . "“'etmg, 
the  members  at  present  seem  divided  as  to  the  re- 
mits that  might  arise  from  it. 

Your  usual  liberality  in  inserting  all  commumca- 
tious  connected  with  the  art,  makes  it  but  a mere 
ceremony  to  ask  the  favour  of  the  insertion  of  this 
in  your  next  number. 

1 have  the  pleasure  of  subscribing  myselt, 
Your  constant  reader,  &c. 

Member  of  the  b.a.a.d. 

September  11,  1843. 


masons’  provident  institution. 

SIR)_On  the  perusal  of  your  last  number,  I 
perceive  you  have  arrested  our  attention  on  the 
subject  of  the  “Masons’  Provident  Institution, 
with  a view  (as  I perceive)  to  assist  in  furthering 
its  objects. 

I beg  to  apologize  for  the  neglect  in  not  com- 
municating with  you  upon  the  subject  earlier,  ever 
considering  that  the  “press”  is  an  invaluable 
channel  (if  properly  directed)  through  which  objects 
of  any  nature  can  consummate  their  wishes,  and 
feel  assured  that  in  future  I shall  render  you  every 
information  connected  with  the  institution. 

The  matter  being  only  in  its  infant  state,  I can- 
not give  you  any  information,  further  than,  having 
made  personal  calls  upon  several  of  the  most  influ- 
ential employers,  I feel  proud  to  acknowledge 
the  handsome  manner  in  which  the  deputation  has 
been  invariably  received,  and  the  warmth  of  feel- 
ing expressed  leaves  no  doubt  of  our  most  sanguine 
hopes  being  realized.  , , , 

A public  meeting  will  shortly  be  held  upon  the 
subject,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given;  m the 
mean  time  we  should  appreciate  to  the  fullest 
extent  your  exertions  in  behalf  of  such  a benevolent 
institution. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

J.  T.  Whitehead,  Hon.  Sec. 

1,  Johnson-street,  Westminster, 

September  18,  1843. 


detatched  cottages. 

Sm In  No.  30  of  The  Builder  you  gave  a 

design' for  a Detached  Cottage.  As  I perceive  you 
are  catering  in  that  department  for  a class  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  overburdened  with  capital,  and 
as  the  Elizabethan  style  causes,  as  it  regards  the 
plan  of  walls,  roofs,  &c„  an  additional  expense  in 
the  carrying  out,  I should  like  some  of  the  readers 
of  your  paper  who  have  spare  time  to  give  one  or 
?wo  neat  elevations,  and  the  best  method  of  laying 
out  the  apartments  in  a square  building,  as  it  gives 
the  greatest  quantity  of  room  with  the  lessl : quan- 
tity of  walling  i the  money  so  saved  might  be  laid 

out  to  advantage  in  exterior  decoration  at  an  after 

period  if  the  party  wished.  For  '““TTlsTet 
of  two  stories,  20  feet  square,  on  plain  walls  18  feet 
high,  covers  400  superficial  feet,  and  would  take 
about  5 rods  of  brickwork;  whereas,  one  10  feet 
long  and  20  feet  deep,  on  plan,  and  the  same  height, 
would  require  4 rods  of  walling,  and  only  cover  on* 
half  the  ground.  The  money  so  saved  might  at  a 
future  time,  if  the  party  thought  fit,  be  laid  out  to 
advantage  in  decorating  the  exterior. 

I am  your  obedient  servant^  ^ 

P_  g, My  time  is  so  much  occupied,  or  I would 

have  sent  you  a rough  sketch. 


real  meaning  of  the  classical  style  would  be  Pagan 
style  and  which  is  a most  irreverent  naming  ot 
matter  (though  not  intended),  when  such  is  upon 
the  highest  and  most  important  of  all  matters  that 
man  can  take  in  hand.  If  the  word  style  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  subject  of  church  design,  then 
it  should  never  be  unconnected  with  the  word 
Christian,  and  therefore  Christian  style  ; but  there 
is  no  occasion  for  this,  and  nothing  farmer  than 
A Design  for  the  House  of  Prayer,  or  for  the  Temple 
to  the  Living  God  ; and  from  either  of  these  titles 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  whole  of  the 
sculptured  forms  and  architectural  divisions  and 
arrangements  which  make  up  the  design  of  the 
house  of  prayer  should  be  in ^ accordance  with  the 
Word  of  God,  and  not  with  the  words  of  the  Pagan 
Greeks  or  Romans,  as  we  see  to  our  shame  and 
disgrace  in  these  days  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  the 
two  last  centuries.  I could  make  many  remarks 
upon  the  impropriety  of  making  God  s House  out 
of  Pagan  materials,  but  at  present  I have  not  the 
time  j but  I will  beg  to  direct  S.  B.  J.  s attention 
to  my  works  on  Christian  art  and  ecclesiastical 
design  under  the  title  of  Illustrations  and  Descrip- 
tive Interpretation  of  Kilpech  Church,  Hereford- 
shire, and  Early  Fonts  of  England,  in  which  I have 
given  the  true  principles  for  designing  the  House  of 

Tt  would  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  have 
made  remarks  upon  S.  B.  J.’s  design,  but  I have 
not  the  time  for  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  sufficient 
reasons  are  given  in  my  work  of  Kilpech  Church 
for  designing  the  House  of  Prayer  religiously,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  occasion  for  stating  the  matter 
over  again  at  this  time. 

I am,  Mr.  Editor,  truly  yours, 

Geo.  R.  Lewis. 

61,  Upper  Norton-street,  Portland-place,  London, 
September  19,  1843.  , 

p s.—If  I had  the  time,  there  are  many  points 
that  I should  be  glad  to  say  a few  words  upon  which 
have  appeared  in  The  Builder  lately.  ? 

TWe  give  insertion  to  our  friend  Mr.  Lewis  s 
letter,  but  must  deprecate  the  introduction  ot 
polemics,  even  through  the  side  door  ot  a 
classic  church  design  ; and  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
the  giving  rise  to  a discussion  on  this  head,  we 
beer  to  be  tolerated  in  saying  a word  or  tvyo 
ourselves.  We  conceive  the  great  error  to  be 
expressed  in  the  title  of  Mr.  Lewis  s letter 
« P W in  not  Christian.”  Surely  he  will  nol 


“ Classic  not  Christian.”  Surely  he  will  not 
take  such  sweeping  ground  as  this.  Why,  we 
contend  that  all  that  is  good  and  true,  classic  or 
what  you  like  to  call  it,  is  Christian.  As  well 
might  we  object  to  stones  wrought  and  dressed 
in  the  fashion  of  classic,  or  if  you  please  Pagan, 
times,  as  to  the  form  in  which  they  shall  be 
upreared  ; what,  in  the  name  of  reason,  is  there 
of  an  un-Christian  character  m a column,  or 
an  assemblage  of  columns  ? While  we  do  not 
dispute  the  as  yet  superior  fitness  of  a Gothic 
pile  for  an  English  Christian  Church,  we  must 
take  care  not  to  Involve  ourselves  in  the  mon- 
strous  inconsistency  of  assenting  to  the  dogma 
“Classic  not  Christian.”  There  is  a great 
deal  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  we  are 
afraid  it  ought  not  to  be  introduced  here,  and 
as  we  have  closed  our  own  mouth  against  the 
utterance  of  it,  so  we  hope  the  subject  will 
not  be  unnecessarily  obtruded  on  us  by  others. 
-Ed.] 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Sir, — It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I,  with 
many  other  members  of  the  Association  of  Archi- 
tectural Draughtsmen,  read  the  sensible  letter  of 
your  correspondent  “ B.,”  inserted  in  your  last 
number,  but,  to  be  honest,  this  satisfaction  mainly 
arises  from  the  proof  that  it  affords  of  the  growing 
interest  the  profession  generally  are  taking  in  the 
society.  Moreover,  it  is  convincing  testimony  that 
its  real  objects  only  require  to  be  well  understood 
and  more  widely  disseminated  (which,  thanks  to 
your  journal,  is  now  rapidly  taking  place),  to  make 
hundreds  rally  round  the  standard  that  will  even- 
tually lead  to  an  academy  of  our  own. 

The  good  feeling  expressed  by  your  correspon- 


OS  CLEANING  MARBLE  STATUES,  &C. 

Sir,— Never  use  soap  or  any  other  substance 
containing  grease  for  cleaning  marble  statues, 
chimney-pieces,  alabaster  ornaments.  Sic.,  for  this 
reason/that  the  soap  will  generally,  it  not  always, 
discolour  it  with  a yellow  appearance.  Use  common 
rock  sola,  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  apply  it  to 
the  statue,  Sic.,  and  then  wash  it  off  with  a sponge 
and  cold  water  ; let  the  figure  dry  by  the  an,  and 

on  no  account  use  cloths.  The  marble  so  washed 
has,  when  dry,  a most  beautiful  appearance.  This 
will  also  take  stains  out  of  the  marble. 

For  taking  Grease,  Ifc.  out  of  Marhle,  Slone, 

.t-c Take  2 balls  of  unslacked  lime,  3 lbs.  ot 

American  potash,  half  a gallon  of  water;  mix  and 
boil  them  together  for  one  hour,  and  then  spread 
the  sediment  over  the  stained  stone  or  marhle. 


ON  VARNISHING  DRAWINGS. 

Sir, — A Correspondent  wishes  to  know  how  to 
varnish  drawings.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  give 
that  gentleman  the  benefit  of  my  experience, 
i.  Dissolve  loz.  of  the  best  isinglass  in  two-thirds 
of  a pint  of  water  ; when  sufficiently  cool,  size  the  , 
drawing  with  it  four  times;  after  which  get  the 
following,  viz.  Canada  balsam  1 oz., oil  of  turpen- 
tine 2j  oz.,  properly  mixed,  and  give  the  drawing 
four  coats  of  this  varnish.  For  W1?1”* 
and  varnish,  use  a flat  camel-hair  brush,  2}  inches 
in  width,  and  after  each  of  the  above  coat , take 
care  that  the  drawing  remains  m a h°s>z0"“  P°8‘ 
lion  until  dry;  and  it  is  important  that  the  above 
operations  be  performed  in  a room  free  from  dust. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant  and  subscriber,  , 
Thomas  Glegg. 

Liverpool,  September  16, 1843. 


CLASSIC  NOT  CHRISTIAN. 

Sm— In  your  useful  journal,  The  Builder, 
of  the  16th  inst.,  is  “ A Design  for  a Church  in 
the  Classic  Style,”  so  called  by  its  designer,  i 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  such  a title 
will  be  entirely  laid  asside,  and  the  proper  one  sub- 
stituted-as,  A Design  for  the  “ House  of  Prayer. 
The  words  “classical  style’’  imply  the  Greek 
style,  when  the  Greeks  were  Pagans.  The  word 
“ classical”  is  understood  to  “ relate  to  antique 
authors,”  but  it  does  not  include  the  Hebrews  or 
Christians  in  that  interpretation,  and  therefore  th 


Our  friend,  has  teen  pleased  I 

to  forward  the  following  useful  extr^t  from 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine  of  Feb.  IBM. 

“ To  fix  pencil  or  chalk  drawings,  they  should 
be  washed  in  water  in  which  a small 
isinglass  has  been  dissolved.  Any  colon rl lesi i g ■ 

will  be  available.  Skimmed  milk  is  used  tor  he  . 
same  purpose  by  some,  but  isinglass  » P"f^  ; 

“ To  varnish  the  same  drawings  after  having 
fixed  and  thoroughly  dried  them,  pass 
coat  of  spa,  or  colourless  spirit  varnish  , and,  when 
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perfectly  dry,  a second.  These  two  will  be  suffi 
cient. 

“ The  isinglass-water  must  be  applied  lightly, 
and  never  passed  twice  over  the  same  spot  until  the 
first  coat  be  dry,  otherwise  the  drawing  will  become 
smeary.  Care  also  must  be  taken  to  clear  the 
drawing  from  every  particle  of  dust  before  com- 
mencing the  operation,  and  to  preserve  it  from  the 
same  afterwards,  till  it  be  perfectly  dry;  otherwise 
in  the  former  case  it  will  be  cloudy  and  smutty,  and 
in  the  latter  the  particles  will  so  adhere  as  never  to 
be  removed.  Finally,  the  brushes  also  must  be 
perfectly  clean.  A better  plan  of  passing  over 
the  isinglass  wash  than  by  means  of  the  brush,  is 
to  pour  it  into  a flat  vessel,  such  as  a dish,  and  in- 
sert the  drawing  into  the  composition,  laying  the 
paper  flat  immediately  afterwards.  This  will  pre- 
clude the  chance  of  its  becoming  smeared,  which, 
m the  case  of  drawings  of  considerable  vigour  iil 
touch,  or  of  powerful  shading,  will  occasionally 
happen  to  the  most  cautious  user  of  the  brush.” 

SCAGLIOLA  COLUMNS. 

Sir,  It  being  a pretty  general  rule  with  archi- 
tects to  employ  in  interior  decorations  that  require 
magnificence  some  one  of  the  orders,  in  which  is 
frequently  employed  scagliola  columns  of  a strong 
colour,  frequently  green,  capitals  and  bases  of 
white  marble,  and  the  entablature  of  common 
plaster,  I should  feel  obliged  if  you  or  any  of 
your  correspondents  would  inform  me  if  such  a 
mixture  of  colours  and  materials  are  considered 
good  taste. 

I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I am  not  condemn- 
ing the  practice  of  employing  columns  in  the  deco- 
rative part  of  architecture,  but  it  is  to  the  strange- 
ness of  the  mixture  so  collected  I make  an  objec- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  if  there  is  any  composition  in  use,  or  that 
may  be  used  in  connection,  that  would  be  more 
consonantand  in  keeping  with  scagliola  than  plaster  ? 
13y  inserting  this  inquiry  you  will  oblige 
Yours  very  respectfully, 
c , , J-  Pickard. 

September  19,  1843. 
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NEW  PATENTS  SEALED  IN  ENGLAND. 
(From  tie  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions.) 

SIX  MONTHS  FOR  ENROLMENT. 

Bijan  Corcoran,  of  Mark-lane,  London,  mer- 
chant,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  grindinir 
of  wheat  and  other  substances,— being  a communi. 
cation. — Sealed  Aug.  25. 


ASSESSED  TAXES  CASES. 

Determined  by  the  Judges  on  Appeal. 

(No.  1485.)— Windows— Closing  same— Continued 
occupancy. 

A man,  previously  deceased,  was  assessed  in  1834- 
5 for  eighteen  windows;  his  widow  since  that 
opened  six  windows  which  had  been  closed  up 
with  lath  and  plaster,  and  two  with  boards.  She 
had  opened  two  new  ones  also.  Held,  that  the 
deceased  husband  being  assessed  in  1834-5,  it 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  the  assessment  of  the 
appellant,  and  therefore  she  was  not  entitled  to 
open  any  new  ones,  and  also  that  the  two  closed 
boards  only  should  have  been  assessed  in 
1834-5,  and  not  being  so,  there  was  no  due  assess- 
ment thereon. 

At  a meeting  of  the  commissioners,  held  at  the  Red 
Lion  Inn,  Dorking,  on  Monday,  the  28th  day  of 
September,  1840  (48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch.  A.)  :— 
Mrs.  Sarah  Young,  widow,  appealed  by  her  son, 
Johnloung,  against  a charge  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-six  windows  or  lights,  in  her  house,  for  the 
year  1840.  In  the  year  1834  the  windows  in  this 
house  were  assessed  to  and  in  the  name  of  her  late 
husband,  Mr.  Young,  and  in  number  eighteen  (43 
Geo.  3,  c.  161,  s.  18).  Since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  the  4 & 5 Will.  4,  c.  54,  Mrs.  Young,  who 
has  continued  in  the  house  since  her  husband’s 
death,  has  opened  four  windows  which  were  closed 
up  with  lath  and  plaster,  and  two  more  windows 
i which  were  closed  up  with  boards.  These  six  win- 
dows the  commissioners  adjudged  to  have  been 
closed  in  the  year  1834,  and  to  have  been  re-opened 
i since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  4 & 5 Will.  4.  Two 
'other  windows  have  been  opened,  one  in  the  door, 

I the  other  in  the  cellar,  for  which  the  appellant  has 
•now  been  assessed,  increasing  the  whole  number 
from  eighteen  to  twenty.  The  commissioners  have 
'.considered  the  continued  occupancy  of  the  widow 
ithe  same  as  that  of  the  husband  for  the  purpose  of 
ithis  Act,  he  having  died  since  1834. 

The  surveyor  thereupon  demanded  a case  for  the 
opinion  of  her  Majesty’s  judges,  and  submitted 
•rhat  as  Mrs.  Young  was  not  assessed  in  the  year 
'1834  (the  assessment  in  that  year  having  been  in 
Ner  husband’s  name),  she  was  not  entitled  to  open 
• ;.ny  windows  under  the  said  Act,  and  further,  that  as 
jiwo  of  the  windows  were  made  up  with  wood  only, 
(bey  were  not  duly  assessed  in  the  year  1834,  and 
perefore  that  all  the  twenty-six  windows  or  lights 
,ii  her  house  are  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  year 
MO.  W.  Crawford,  1 _ 

Ed.  Kerrick,  } Commissioners. 

|1  18th  May,  1841. — We  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
|.etermination  of  the  commissioners  is  wrong. 

JJ.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wightman. 
\1-Justice  of  the  Peace. 


IRISH  PATENTS. 

To  John  Hutcheson,  flax  grower,  and  James 
Edgar,  carpenter,  both  of  Killycairn,  near  Market- 
bill,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  for  improved  ma- 
chinery, which  may  be  worked  by  water,  steam,  or 
any  other  propelling  power,  for  breaking  and 
scraping  flax,  on  a system  entirely  new,  without 
danger  to  human  life  ; whereby  the  flax  is  greatly 
improved  and  cleaned  in  a very  superior  manner, 
and  the  value  of  it  much  enhanced.— Sealed  August 

Christopher  Nickels,  of  York-road,  Lambeth 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  Gent.,  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  plaited  fabrics.— Sealed 
August  12. 

Charles  Payne,  of  South  Lamheth,  in  the  countv 
of  Surrey,  chemist,  for  improvements  in  preserving 
vegetable  matters,  when  metallic  and  earthy  solu 
tions  are  employed. — Sealed  August  12. 

Sir  John  Scott  Liflie,  of  Chelsea,  In  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  Knt.,  for  certain  improvements  in 
roads.— Sealed  August  17. 

Thomas  Cardwell,  of  Bombay,  in  the  East 
Indies,  merchant,  for  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  presses  for  compressing  cotton  and  other 
articles.— Sealed  August  17. 


SCOTCH  PATENTS. 

To  Thomas  Oldham,  of  Manchester,  manufac- 
turer, for  a certain  improved  mode  of  manufactur- 
ing bonnets  and  hats.— Sealed  July  24. 

George  Parsons,  of  West  Lambrook,  near  South 
Petherton,  Somersetshire,  for  a portable  roof  for 
various  agricultural  and  other  purposes.— Sealed 
July  26. 

Samuel  Ellis,  of  Salford,  Manchester,  engineer, 
for  certain  improvements  in  weighing  machines, 
and  in  turn-tables,  to  be  used  on  or  in  connection 
with  railways,  and  in  weighing  machines  to  be  used 
in  other  situations. — Sealed  August  3. 

Charlton  James  Wollaston,  of  Welling,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  for  improvements  in  machinery 
for  cutting  marble  and  stone,— being  a foreign 
communication. — Sealed  August  14. 

Ernest  Lentz,  of  Eastcheap,  London,  for  im- 
provements in  machinery  for  raising  and  forcing 
water  and  other  fluids,  which  machinery,  when 
worked  by  steam  or  water,  may  be  employed  for 
driving  machinery,— being  a foreign  communication. 
— Sealed  August  3. 

Edmund  Morewood.of  Thornbridge,  Derbyshire, 
merchant,  end  George  Rogers,  of  Chelsea,  London,’ 
for  improved  processes  for  coating  metals. — Sealed 
August  8. 

Francis  Roubiliac  Conder,  of  Highgate,  London, 
civil  engineer,  for  improvements  in  the  cutting  and 
shaping  of  wood,  and  in  the  machinery  for  that 
purpose, — being  a foreign  communication. — Sealed 
August  9. 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Dundonald,  of  Regent’s  Park 
London,  for  improvements  in  rotatory  or  revolving 
engines,  and  in  apparatus  connected  with  steam- 
engines  and  in  propelling  vessels. — Sealed  August 

Samuel  Eccles,  of  Ilulme,  machinist,  and 
Matthew  Curtis,  of  Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  ma- 
chinist, for  certain  improvements  in  looms  for 
weaving. — Sealed  August  10. 

Fennel  Allman,  of  Salisbury -street,  London, 
surveyor,  for  certain  improvements  in  apparatus  for 
the  production  and  diffusion  of  light.— Sealed 
August  14. 

A)  illiam  Bates,  of  Leicester,  fuller  and  dresser, 
for  improvements  in  the  dressing  and  getting-up  of 
hosiery  goods  and  other  looped  fabrics,  made  from 
merino,  lambs’-wool,  worsted,  cotton,  silk,  and 
other  yarns.— Sealed  August  14. 

John  Laird,  of  Birkenhead,  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  ship-builder,  for  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  steam  and  other  vessels. — Sealed 
August  16. 

Gregory  Seale  Walters,  of  Coleman-street,  Lon- 
don, merchant,  for  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  chlorine  and  chlorides,  and  in  obtaining  the 
oxides  and  peroxides  of  manganese  in  the  residuary 
liquids  of  such  manufacture, — being  a foreign  com- 
munication.— Sealed  August  16. 

(To  be  continued.) 


i*U0frllnnra. 

Ancient  mode  op  Producing  Plank At 

an  early  period,  the  trunks  of  trees  were  split  into 
planks  with  wedges,  and  these  were  aftewards  re- 
duced  by  the  operation  of  the  adze.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  all  the  plank  in 
Norway  was  hewn  in  this  manner,  and  trees  from 
which  seren  or  eight  boards  could  now  he  formed, 
then  only  produced  two.  This  simple  but  wasteful 
mode  has  not  in  some  parts  of  the  north,  been  eren 
yet  entirely  exploded  ; and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  attended  with  some  advantages  which  the  use 
of  the  saw  does  not  afford.  The  work  is  more  ex. 
peditiously  performed,  and  split  timber  is  far 
stronger  than  that  which  has  been  sawn,  for  the 
fissure  follows  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  leaves  it 
undivided  ; whereas  the  saw,  by  cutting  along  a spe. 
cific  bne,  divides  the  fibres,  and  thus  weakens’its  co- 
hesion  and  solidity  . Besides,  as  the  fibres' retain 

their  natural  position,  they  are  easier  bent,  and  this 
is  an  advantage  in  many  kinds  of  work  which  more 
than  compensates  for  the  timber  being  sometimes 
warped. 

Wood  Paving  in  Canada.— The  side-walks  a 
loronto  are  principally  formed  of  wooden  plank 
placed  longitudinally,  as  on  a ship’s  deck,  and 
forming  a far  more  clean,  dry,  elastic,  and  comfort- 
able material  for  walking  on  than  any  pavement 
of  stone  or  brick.  Not  only  are  these  wooden 
side-walks  in  general  use,  but  in  one  instance  a long 
road  leading  to  Kingston  has  been  formed  with 
planks  of  fir.  The  planks  are  about  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  a foot  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  in  thickness  ; 
they  are  sawn  smoothly,  but  are  not  planed.  The  road 
is  first  levelled,  and  on  the  bed  thus  formed  these 
planks  are  laid  across  transversely,  and  not  length- 
wise, as  in  the  side-walks.  A small  portion  of 
soil  and  dust  is  strewn  over  the  whole,  to  prevent 
unnecessary  friction  on  the  wooden  surface;  so 
that,  unless  the  attention  of  the  traveller  was  called 
to  the  fact,  he  would  not  perceive  the  planks  over 
which  he  was  driving,  though  he  would  recognize 
the  unusual  smoothness  of  the  road  by  the  gentle 
motion  of  the  carriage.  But  while  to  the  casual 
observer  this  road  presents  the  same  earthy  and 
dusty  appearance  as  any  other,  there  are  no  ruts  or 
pits  in  it,  scarcely,  indeed,  a mark  of  the  horses’ 
feet  or  the  carriage-  wheels  that  pass  over  it.  On 
close  examination,  however,  lie  will  perceive  the 
separate  planks,  and  trace  their  lines  of  junction  ; 
and  he  will  also  hear  the  peculiar,  dull,  smooth 
sound  given  out  by  the  low  rumbling  of  his  vehi- 
cle over  this  wooden  pavement. 


The  Age  of  Readers.— If  you  travel  by  rail- 
way, in  stage-coach,  steamer,  or  omnibus,  be  sure 
two-thirds  cf  your  companions  are  reading.  If  you 
breakfast,  lunch,  or  dine,  in  coffee-house  or  club, 
the  majority  of  your  co- masticators  have  a news- 
paper or  pamphlet  beside  them,  to  which  they  turn 
in  the  intervals  of  their  repast.  Some  cannot  walk 
along  the  streets  without  a book  in  hand,  into  which 
they  dip  by  snatches,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  their 
own  shins  and  those  of  other  passengers,  living  edi- 
tions of  “ the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficul- 
ties.” Nor  are  these  driving,  masticating,  and 
peripatetic  readers  of  the  class  who,  unable  to  find 
other  and  more  convenient  seasons  for  their  studies, 
pick  up  what  they  can  at  these  odd  moments.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  persons  who  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  reading.  The  habit  has  so 
grown  upon  them  that  they  cannot  lay  it  aside. 
They  prefer  these  uneasy  methods  of  reading  to 
laying  aside  their  books  altogether  even  for  so  short 
a period.  They  read  as  some  people  take  drams, 
who  cannot  keep  their  noses  longer  than  a quarter 
of  an  hour  out  of  the  gin-palace ; and  the  mental 
health  of  the  one,  in  consequence  of  this  excess  of 
repletion,  thrives  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
bodily  health  of  the  other.  These  are  extreme 
cases  ; but,  more  or  less,  the  tone  of  thought  in  the 
present  age  is,  among  all  classes,  injured  by  excess 
of  reading.  Newspapers  and  similar  publications 
have,  among  others,  this  bad  effect,  that  they  in- 
crease the  tendency  to  isolation  created  by  extreme 
subdivision  of  occupations  and  the  constant  hurry 
of  business  in  which  we  live.  Men  vibrate  between 
their  homes  and  their  counting-houses.  They  are 
engaged  in  self-contemplation,  or  in  looking  at  a 
few  familiar  faces,  and  are  content  to  see  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  mirror  of  the  newspaper.  To  run 
out  and  gaze  at  a fire,  for  instance,  would  be  vulgar; 
but  they  read  the  account  of  one  in  the  morning 
papers  eagerly.  They  do  not  go  to  the  theatres,  or 
to  the  picture-exhibitions,  or  to  the  church ; but 
they  read  the  criticisms  of  each  and  all  in  their 
newspapers.  Hence,  even  at  public  places,  we  have 
no  crowd,  no  assembly,  but  a mere  juxta-position 
of  a number  of  small  family  parties.  All  this  has 
an  unhealthy  influence  on  the  mind.  It  gives  a 
second-hand,  common-place,  unreal  character  to 
all  a man’s  opinions.  It  fosters  a disproportionate 
estimate  of  his  own  importance,  and  a callousness 


fit 
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; accustoming 


to  b«r  too  hard  on  a foible  which  encourages  the 
ttaft  “ whereby  they  hare  their  hying.  -Spec- 
tutor. 

The  exhibition  of  pictures  this  year  in  Dresden 
ia  said  to  surpass  most  of  the  previous  ones  F ve 
cartoons  by  Prof.  Schnorr  and  a picture  by  Bende- 
n are  very  highly  spoken  of.  Respecting  alt  in 
Betfdum?  we  hare  a few  words  from  a corre- 
non^ent.  “ Though  on  a route  more  beaten  than 
the  old  Bath  road,  on  which  the  swarms  of  English, 
by  their  numbers,  their  impatience,  and  their  noisy 
curiosity,  remind  me  of  the  simile  of  Burns, 

‘ As  bees  bizz  out  in  angry  fyke,' 
vou  may  still  like  to  have  a paragraph  on  art  in 
Antwerp,  especially  about  the  new  statue  °f  Ruben,S; 
The  ample  richness  of  this  seems  suitable  to  the 
place  and  the  man:  rarely  have  the  sumptuous 
undulations  of  velvet  and  satin  been  better  tamed 
into  bronze;  the  expression,  too,  of  the  features  ia 
noble,  the  pose  of  the  figure  easy.  . In  sin ort  com- 
paring  this  effigy  with  the  new  Albrecht  Durer  at 
Nuremberg,  or  the  new  Mozart  which  I saw  in  the 
Stiglmayr  foundry  at  Munich,  I think  the  glace  of 
propriety  pre-eminently  attained  in  this  portrait 
statue.  To  be  sure,  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  Sir 
Peter  Paul  is  an  easier  thing  to  present  in  these 
our  days  than  the  more  highly  elevated  spirituality 
of  the  old  German,  while  his  robust  manly  beauty 
offers  a more  tempting  subject  than  the  feeble  if 
not  inexpressive  traits  of  the  musician  of  Salzburg. 
But  1 was  still  more  favourably  struck  by  the 
present  condition  of  Flemish  art,  while  going 
through  the  collection  of  modern  pictures  now  open 
in  Antwerp.  I am  familiar  with  our  own  provincial 
exhibitions,  and  have  seen  one  or  two  in  the  German 
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notices. 


Tenders  for  building  carcases  of  two  houses  at 
Erith  for  — Jones,  Estp  Ouantities  supplied— Mr. 
Cooper,  architect,  Verulam-buildings. 


Lushing  

Rcdhall 

Cobham 

Little  and  Sons 

Stevenson 1042 


Tenders  for  repairs  and  alterations  at  Messrs. 
Brown,  Lenox,  St  Co.,  Billiter-square. 

£310 

274 

251 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  beg  to  announce  that  having  made  arrange- 
ments for  an  interchange  of  good  offices  wiW  fl 
friend  in  Paris,  tee  shall  be  happy  to  promote  the 
inquiries  and  business  of  our  readers  in  that  city. 
— to  establish  the  same  description  of 


We  propose  t 


IUUCSC  to  I'liw'  — * - „ 

agency  with  the  other  principal  the^  C mi- 


tinentfor  the  benefit  of  our  undertaking,  and  for 
that  of  our  friends. 


Scott  

Redball  

Leach 

Tenders  for  a cottage  at  Maidenhead  Beach, 
Aug.  29.— C.  W.  Eppy,  Esq.,  Architect,  of  21, 
Lincoln' s-Inu-Fields. 

H award  and  Nixon £519  10 

Stevenson *L1  u 

Tenders  for  the  Westminster  Chapel  Sunday 
and  Day  Schools.— Under  the  same  architect. 

£2,694 

2,500 

2,345 

2,325 

2,297 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

<<  The  Provincial  Press.”—  We  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  several  county  newspapers 
containing  favourable  notices  of  our  publication. 

“ Mr.  Smith.” — His  paper,  under  consideration. 
««  b G ’’—His  offer  is  thankfully  accepted. 

“ Jean  M.  L.”  shall  not  have  unlimited  cause 


^i«Cp/T ^—His  excellent  Farmstead  plan  next 


capitals  and  smaUer  towns ; but  I tlnnk  m some 
respects  this  show  may  challenge  the  best  of  its 
competitors.  The  young  Flemings  have  come 
nearer  their  glorious  predecessors  than  either  the 
young  Germans,  or  the  young  French,  or  the  young 
English.  There  is  much  trash  ; but  among  it  one 
or  two  gems.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  the  con- 
temporary,  for  instance,  who  could  have  painted  a 
more  interesting  picture  on  Peter  the  Great  a 
Saardam  than  Prof.  Wappers,  the  director  of  the 
Antwerp  Academy.  De  Keyser  seems  to  be  lor- 
saking  his  first  forcible  choice  of  subjects  for  more 
graceful  and  thoughtful  combinations,  lie  has  a 
Tasso  reading  his  verses  to  Eleonora,  a Raphae 
and  Fornarina— the  last  really  an  exquisite  tableau 
de  qenre— and  all  the  three  works  I have  mentioned 
are  executed  with  brilliancy  and  solidity  of  colour 

equally  clear  of  lacquered  tameness  or  audacious 

flourish — most  worthy  of  honour,  and  carrying 
down  to  our  days  something  of  the  old  gorgeousness 
of  the  land  and  its  school.  This  is  as  it  should  be f 
worthy  and  characteristic.  Some  of  the  smaller 
pieces  reminded  me  honourably  of  Miens,  and 
Terburg,  and  Maas;  none,  however,  shared  the 
coarseness  which  by  fits  visited  all  these  clever 
artists.  The  landscapes  were  bad,  and  I was  proud 
to  see  that  in  the  cattle  piece  Paul  Potters  succes- 
sors are  distanced  by  our  own  Sidney  Cooper.  Une 
or  two  French  artists,  also,  have  contributed  to  this 
show  : I may  name  MM.  Collignon  and  Lepoittevin, 
though  the  nationality  of  their  tones  of  colour  made 
their  pictures  look  by  comparison  far  more  leaden 
at  Antwerp  than  at  home.” 


Ripon 

Freake  

Stevenson 

Spikins 

Janson  and  Co. 


Harrison ^,218 

Woolcott  and  Son  “'‘“r 

Little  and  Son 2,180 

Jackson  2,06 

Messrs.  Rigby {-0*7 

Tenders  for  repairs  to  the  Unitarian  Chapel, 
South-place,  Finsbury. — John  Wallen,  Esq.,  Sur- 
veyor, 68,  Aldermanbury.  Sept.  18. 

Waterlow  

Skinner  and  Haynes 

Burford 1 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

The  following  contracts  are  advertised  in  different 
papers,  and  we  have  kept  a register  of  the  particulars 
of  each  at  the  office,  which  may  be  referred  to  on  ap- 
plication. In  the  continuation  of  this  plan,  whichwe 
flatter  ourselves  will  be  of  service  to  our  readers,  ma- 
terial assistance  will  be  rendered  by  the  forwarding  of 
papers  from  our  country  friends,  or  by  any  other 
means  of  notification  of  which  they  may  choose  to 
avail  themselves. 

House  of  Correction,  Wisbeach.  - Mr. 
Basevi,  Architect,  17,  Saville-row,  London.  Sep- 
tember 29. 

the  river  Shannon,  at 


week.  . . 

i<  b.” His  second  communication. 

“ A Resident  of  Portsea.”  Received.  f> 

Received  “ Freehold  Property  for  Mechanics. 

“A  Y Z ” need  not  be  assured  that  we  are 
as  sensitive  on  the  point  a,  himself,  hut  we  cannot 
take  exceptions  at  every  piece  of  harmless  spa,  mug 
B ."—His  design  for  a parsonage  home  will 

be  given.  , 

BA  A.  D.”  will  appear  next  week. 

H.”— Our  old  Mentor;  for  once,  however, 
he  is  right  in  the  main. 

Z "—Bad  taste , indeed!  we  quite  agree  with 
him,  and  worse  sense  ; for  our  parts  we  have  hem 
constrained  to  leave  this  department 
hands,  thinking  our  desires  would  he  understood, 
and  we  are  perfectly  astonished  to  find  it  as  our 
correspondent  states  ; it  shall  be  so  no  more  : we 
thank  him  for  his  valuable  contributions. 

“ Mr.  Flitcroft”  does  not  say  to  what  prospectus 

he!‘ h’  s.,  Liverpool.” — His  drawing  was  put  in 
hand  a long  lime  hack,  hut  delayed  by  the  draughls- 

m°Our  Finsbury -square  correspondent  with  a 
strange  cognomen  knows  something  more  than  he 

chooses  to  tell,  we  guess. 

A Weekly  Reader"  inquires  who  arc  the  ar- 
chitect and  builder  for  the  New  Church  at  Nol- 
iing  \Hitl.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can 

"^Tb.”— Hi s plans  for  cottages  and  the  alms- 
houses under  consideration.  ,4, 

ii  h.  J.” — We  cannot  get  his  sketch  in  this 
week:  his  painstaking  is  duly  esteemed. 

u w.  Bennett,  Portishead.”— We  do  not  recol- 
lect receiving  that  which  he 

to  forward  another  drawing,  let  him  direct  to 
T>"L Cterkof  Works.”— Weshall  be  most  happy 


An  exceedingly  strong  cement,  will  that  become 
as  hard  as  stone  and  last  for  ages,  may  be  made  m 
the  following  way  —Take  lime,  well  slacked,  and 
sand,  in  equal  proportions,  and  temper  them  with 
linseed  oil  to  the  consistency  of  mortar,  then  beat 
it  well  in  a trough  or  upon  a floor,  and  it  will  be  tit 


to  'have  his  proffered  favours,  and  shall  not  be  de- 
terred from  giving  them  that  praise  to  which  we 

. ... . j : it 


f°  When  an  old  stone  or  brick  wall  is  to  be  covered 
with  this  cement,  let  the  face  be  chipped  a little 
then  drench  it  with 
will  drink  no  more. 


with  a bricklayer’s  hammer, 
linseed  oil  and  white  lead  till  it  v 


The  annals  of  last  year’s  proceedings  of  the 
Archeeological  Institution  of  Rome  have  been  re- 
cently published,  and  contain  drawings  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  Mount  Ocha,  near  Carystus, 
in  Euboea,  communicated  by  Professor  Ulrichs,  o 
Athens.  This  temple  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  and  best  preserved  specimen  of  the  land 
in  Greece,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
massiveness  of  its  walls,  and  the  peculiar  structure 
of  its  roof.  The  prize  proposed  by  this  Academy 
in  1842,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Coinage  of  Italy, 
has  been  gained  by  Dr.  Achille  Gennarelli,  author 
of  the  text  of  the  ‘ Museo  Gregoriano.’  He  op- 
poses many  of  the  opinions  advanced  iu  the  work 
published  by  Marche  and  Tessieri,  under  the  title  of 
' Aes  crave  del  Mueo  Kircheriano,’ which,  although 


Tenders  for  executing  on 
Rooskey,  a lock  112  feet  in  length  ami  30  feet  m 
width,  with  its  gates  and  machinery;  two  wens, 
together  measuring  730  feet  m length,  with  tor 
retaining  walls  ; underpinning  and  altering .the  pre- 
sent bridge  ; constructing  a quay  wall  and  wharf, 
about  450  feet  in  length  ; excavating  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  forming  embankments ; together  with 
other  works,  as  represented  on  the  drawings  *° Jf 
seen  at  the  Commissioners  office  in  Dublin,  be- 
cretary  to  the  Shannon  Commission,  Dublin.  Oc- 
tober  1. 

Stations  at  Durham  and  other  places  on  the  New- 
castle and  Darlington  Railway.— Mr.  Andrews, 
architect,  York.  • October  4. 

Contracts  for  cleansing  the  Kensington  Canal, 
and  repairing  the  slopes  of  the  same  * ” 

at  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  s Office,  35a  ureat 
George-street,  Westminster,  Sept.  27. 

Contracts  for  laying  down  and  keeping  in  re- 
pair about  11,000  yards  of  Wood  Pavement.— Mr. 
M'Gahey,  1,  Gordon-street,  Gordon-square,  Oct. 
3 

"tenders  for  erecting  a Workhouse  for  the 
Sevenoaks  Union— Mr.  Cornell,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Sevenoaks.  November  1. 


think  then  are  entitled.  . ,, 

“ The  “Principles  and  Practice  of  Surveying 
received,  and  will  be  noticed  in  our  next 
“ Hierebo.” — What  he  asks  shall  be  given. 

“ C C C ” The  nice  window  will  appear. 

“ Mr.  Lockwood  and  J.  L.  C.”  next 

.«  A West  Country  man.  ’ ’ -Is  received  as  we  are 

a’ Subscriber,  Huddersfield.”—^6 
“ St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  —The  error 
ii-ill  be  corrected  next  week. 

.!  H B..  Liverpool.” — Many  thanks:  will  be 
inserted.  _ 


Aes  grave  del  Mueo  Kircheriano,’  which,  although 
up  to  this  time  the  standard  work  on  Italian  coinage, 
was  yet  so  faulty  as  to  induce  the  Archieological 
Society  to  propose  a prize  for  another  on  the  same 
subject. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Plan  for  a Pier  at  Hythe,  near  Southampton, 


20/. Mr.  Moberly,  29,'  Portland-street,  South- 

ampton,  Oct.  7. 

Design  for  a testimonial  to  the  late  G.  Clendin- 
ing,  Esq.,  to  be  executed  at  Westport,  at  a pro*  of 
800  guineas.— Dr.  Dillon,  Infirmary,  Castlebar, 
Mayo,  20  guineas,  Jan.  1,  1844. 

Premium  of  a gold  medal  or  money  for  the  test 
mode  of  cleansing  streets— March  1,  1844.  J.  N. 
G.  Gutch,  20,  Vere-street. 
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SIR  ROBERT  SMIRKE  AND  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


The  architectural  reputation  of  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  and  that  of  the  British  Museum  are  in- 
volved in  one  issue.  So  far  as  that  ffentleman 
and  the  structure  have  proceeded  together 
hitherto,  they  have  served  pretty  well  as  the 
reflex  of  each  other,  and  no  pen  could  better 
describe,  or  pencil  portray,  the  architect, 
than  that  which  applied  itself  to  the  analytical 
delineation  of  this  the  structure  on  which  he 
has  been  so  long  employed.  We  must  confess 
to  never  having  felt  any  partial  likings  to  the 
latter,  and  this  would  involve  us  in  an  admis- 
sion of  the  like  purport  as  regarded  the  gen- 
tleman himself;  but  when  we  examine  into  the 
merit  or  the  value  of  the  opinions  we  had 
formed,  we  find  that  much  is  not  to  be  attached 
to  it.  We  have  walked  through  the  Biitish 
Museum,  and  around  it,  perhaps,  in  a too 
critical  and  fastidious  spirit,  thinking  more  of 
what  might  have  been  done  according  to  our 
own  estimate  of  the  resources  in  art  and  finance 
placed  at  Sir  Robert’s  disposal,  than  of 
attaching  the  right  value  to  what  had  already 
been  done.  We  pictured  to  ourselves  a design 
in  which  genius  of  another  cast  should  have 
been  employed,  and  overlooked,  or  lost  sight 
of,  the  character  of  that  genius  which  had 
really  been  exercised  upon  it,— for  genius  Sir 
Robert  Smirke  undoubtedly  has.  It  may  not 
be  soaring  and  ambitious  in  the  sphere  of  art, 
but  it  is  steady  and  practical,  and  indulges  in 
the  substantial — it  may  not  reside  in  the  in- 
ventive, the  creative,  and  the  imaginative  re- 
gion ; but  it  has  a discreet  inkling  in  that  di- 
rection, while  it  restrains  itself  within  bounds 
with  an  instinctive  tact  that  preserves  it  from 
the  commission  of  many  blunders  ; it  lies  in 
the  mean,  and  avoids  the  extremes— and  this 
is  a happy  genius  in  these  days,  or  in  those  for 
which  Sir  Robert  mainly  lived.  Wo  to  the 
man  who  goes  in  advance  of  his  day,  or  lags 
lazily  behind  it — this  is  not  what  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  has  done,  he  has  lived  well  up  to  it— . 
and  we  may  make  a trinity  of  our  types,  the 
architect,  the  structure,  and  the  age  are  w ell 
worthy  of  each  other;  all  that  was  respectable 
n the  latter  has  been  respectably  answered  and 
•esponded  to  in  the  other  two. 

But  now  it  appears  that  Sir  Robert  has 
ived  over  the  period  for  which  he  was  so  well 
'dapted  and  run  into  another;  we  wish  him 
leartily  many  days  and  happy  ones  in  it,  and 
ve  wish  him  more,  for  we  cannot  be  serious  in 
wishing  him  happiness  without  we  wouldjhave 
urn  adapt  himself  to  the  age  into  which  he 
as  run.  Our  contemporaries,  and  many 
ritics  who,  in  their  junior  days, saw  nothing  so 
|ie,  nothing  so  perfect  as  the  Post-office,  the 
llollege  of  Physicians,  &e.,  have  the  “ new 
\’ht”  shining  under  the  shadow  of  their 
ouched-hats,  and  as  it  has  been  Sir  Robert’s 
te  to  travel  steadily  on,  over  the  period  in 
iiich  railroads  and  aerial  machines  have 
nirled  them  to  and  fro,  they  wish  that  his 
jice  crack  and  respectable  “ turn-out  ” could 
Pe  a little  steam  “ put  on,”  and  that  the  tail 
'least  of  his  structure,  or  it  may  be  its  head, 
ii'ugh  it  come  the  last,  should  exhibit  some 
in  of  that  superior  vitality,  that  livelier  spirit 
j.ich  characterizes  all  that  surrounds  it;  they 
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look  upon  it  as  a national  legacy,  this  Museum 
edifice,  and  very  naturally  too;  and  since  tile 
old  gentleman  has  been  so  long  making  his 
will,  they  wish  that  this  codicil  should  make 
provision,  or  be  no  bar  at  least  to  their  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  “ the  mode."  We  wish  so 
too,  so  that  the  unities  be  preserved,  and  we 
think  they  may  be. 

Various  have  been  the  suggestions  and  the 
speculations  of  our  contemporaries, and  through 
them  we  detect  a lurking  purpose  that  would 
suggest  the  employment  of  another  architect, 
or  the  formation  of  a commission  to  control 
the  present  architect  in  the  completion  of  his 
design, or  rather  his  design  for  the  completion. 

I God  forbid,  we  say,  that  there  should  be  either! 
God  forbid  that  any  such  indignity  should  be 
heaped  on  such  a man  ! On  the  other  hand, 
we  would  affectionately  and  reverently  impor- 
tune Sir  Robert  to  give  some  mark  of  confi- 
dence in  the  age.  We  would  have  it  cherish 
his  memory  when  he  is  gone— we  would  have 
it  cheer  his  day  of  abiding  among  us;  but  let 
him  in  return  confide  in  it,  let  the  intimacy  be 
on  equal  terms,  and  the  parting  will  be  in  cor- 
respondence with  it. 

I here  is  another  Sir  Robert,  and  to  the  two 
we  think  this  matter  may  be  safely  confided. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  knows  the  talent  and  the 
“turn  of  mind”  of  the  architect  of  his  own 
mansion  of  Drayton  Manor,  and  with  a keen 
susceptibility  in  matters  of  art,  knows  how  to 
respect  if.  Let  an  enlarged  estimate  of  their 
responsibilities  take  possession  of  the  minds  of 
the  two,  and  we  have  no  fear  of  the  result. 
But  responsible  they  are.  The  public  who 
pay  for,  and  for  whose  use  this  structure  is 
erected,  have  as  much  of  a right  to  be  satis- 
fied in  respect  of  the  design,  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  in  respect  of  that  of  Drayton  Manor, 
and  they  are  as  good  judges  of  it,  when  not 
led  oft  on  a “ false  scent,”  and  when  left  to 
their  own  natural  bias  and  reflections.  They 
will  not  require  too  much,  and  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  can  abundantly  satisfy  them. 


MASONS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

T here  is  no  body  of  men  connected  with 
the  building  arts  for  whom  it  is  so  much  re- 
quired that  provision  should  be  made  against 
declining  years  and  accidents  as  the  masons, 
and  we  are  much  surprised  that  steps  have  not 
been  long  since  taken  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion with  this  view.  Masons  are  more  ex- 
posed to  the  vicissitudes  that  affect  trade  than 
any  other  of  their  brethren  of  the  building 
craft.  Employment  for  them  is  far  from  re- 
gular; the  use  of  stone  in  building  is  in  many 
instances  merely  occasional,  and  thus  they  are 
thrown  upon  the  necessity  of  constant  migra- 
tions of  tramping  as  it  is  termed,  from  place 
to  place,  having  no  fixed  residence  or  work- 
shop.  Again,  they  are  more  exposed  to  the 
adverse  influence  of  seasons.  Bricklayers  are 
much  the  same  in  this  respect,  but  by  no  means 
so  badly  circumstanced.  Bricklayers  have 
jobbing  and  indoor  work  to  fly  to  in  the 
winter  and  wet  seasons,  hut  the  mason  has  no 
such  resource  except  in  very  limited  instances. 
We  once  took  occasion  to  compute  the  average 
period  throughout  one  year  in  which  a mason 
w as  enabled  to  work,  taking  all  these  draw- 
backs into  account,  and  we  found  it  not  to  ex- 
ceed eight  months,  or  at  the  most  forty  weeks 
out  of  the  fifty-two.  Now,  very  few  of  the 
sagacious  and  clever  calculators  whom  we  so 
constantly  hear  alluding  to  the  high  wages  of 
mechanics,  are  found  to  take  this  into  account. 
We  shall  hear  them  talking  of  a mason  or  a 
carpenter  earning  his  70 1.  to  80/.  a year  in 


London,  whereas,  as  we  have  shewn,  the 
amount  may  be  taken  at  from  one-third  to 
one  fourth  less  in  positive  earnings,  and  a 
great  deal  in  many  instances  to  be  deducted 
for  expenses  in  travelling  to  and  in  search  of 
work. 

Occasionally,  it  i,  time,  in  the  summer 
season  a press  of  exertion  is  made,  and  « long 
tone  ” encouraged,  by  which  seven  day,  a 
week  is  accomplished,  but  this  is  not  all  'gain 
to  the  workman.  It  may  be  well  enough  in 
harvest  periods  of  agricultural  employment 
to  fall  upon  the  extra  push  of  a week  or  two's 
gathering  in,  the  excitements  and  stimulants, 
and  the  harvest  home,  rewarding  the  peasant’s 
toil  ; but  we  are  prepared  to  contend  that  the 
application  for  weeks  together  of  the  handi- 
craftsman, from  five  in  the  morning  to  seven  at 
night,  has  not  and  cannot  have  a beneficial  influ. 
ence,  and  more  particularly  in  regard  of  stone- 
masons. Their  work  is  of  a laborious  and,  in 
many  instances,  of  a drudging  and  monotonous 
character,  and  to  be  confined  to  it  through  the 
live-long  summer  season,  roused  from  bed  with 
the  sun-rise,  as  it  were,  and  falling  upon  it 
wearied  at  the  sun-setting,  is  but  poorly  com- 
pensated for  by  the  extra  day’s  wages — indeed, 
we  say  it  is  not  compensation  ; and  those  who 
know  the  habits  it  superinduces,  not  from  any 
perversity  in  the  character  of  the  man,  hut  in 
the  very  nature  ot  things,  can  corroborate  us; 
Youth  spends  its  energies,  and  seeks  counter- 
vailing enjoy  menls,  animal  strength  is  called 
into  requisition,  and  sensual  excitements 
follow.  The  passion  of  gain  in  some  is  stimu- 
lated, and  seldom  sustained;  the  hard  earn- 
mgs  are  free  spendings,  and  altogether,  we  say 
it  is  no  gain,  it  is  a Loss;  therefore,  for  the 
purposes  of  our  argument,  we  hold  that  little 
more  than  eight  months  of  the  year  are  secured 
to  the  mason  ; his  os.  wages  in  London  dwin- 
dies  down  to  3s.  4d.  or  3s.  (id.,  and  hi.  4s.  in 
the  country  to  2s.  8d„  from  which  the  relative 
abatement  comes  for  travelling,  tools,  &e. 
But  there  are  many  things  worse  than  all  this— 
the  uncertainty,  the  idle,  or  rather  the  unem- 
ployed season,  the  temptations  of  it  and  the 
rest  aggtaiate  what  we  have  so  feebly  depicted, 
and  not  depicted  fancifully,  for  the  facts  stand 
to  prove  it.  The  mason,  therefore,  has  more 
need  than  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  building  class, 
for  the  make- weight  of  institutions  of  a provi-' 
dent  and  hopeful  character  ; he  is  liable,  also, 
to  serious  accidents  and  ill.iees,  in  heavy  lifting 
and  exposure  to  wet  and  cold. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  how  is  it  that 
nothing  of  tile  kind  has  existed  before? 
and  why  call  for  its  establishment  parti- 
cularly now?  We  could  answer  the 
latter  query  bv  many  reasons  drawn  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  times  as 
affecting  labour,  but  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
them  at  present;  and  as  to  the  first  query,  we 
have  to  answer,  that  it  is  not  true  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  existed  before.  We  see  in  the 
relics  of  the  once  vigorous  and  important 
institutions  of  this  country,  the  trade  compa- 
nies, us,  for  instance,  the  Carpenters’  Company 
and  the  Bricklayers’,  in  London,  what  was 
done  or  thought  necessary  to  be  done  in  times 
past  in  reference  to  their  respective  crafts;  but 
where  do  we  find  the  Ma-ons’ Company?  it 
will  be  asked.  There  is  one  word  that  will 
ring  significantly  in  the  ear  byway  of  answer, 
though  it  be  spoken  in  a whisper;  but  what  a 
question  ! and  who  is  not  prepared  to  answer? 

I he  Fkkemxsons — yes,  the  Freemasons  were 
once  the  grand  corporation  and  brotherhood 
that  watched  over  the  interests  we  would  have 
provided  for  now  ; but  they  are  gone  or  turned 
away  to  other  ends  and  objects,  and  sixty 


thousand  masons  of  this  country  and  century 
have  yet  to  be  rallied  into  the  defensive  against 
the  aggressions  of  age,  sickness,  ancient,  and 
the  like,  for  which  the  league  of  Freemasonry 
once  in  another  age, but  in  this  same, as  well  as 
in  every  civilized  country, so  amply  and  hberally 
provided. 

Sixty  thousand  masons,  at  the  least  compu- 
tation, are  gathered  and  scattered  over  the 
thee  of  these  islands.  Their  unions  and  clubs 
have  given  expression  to  many  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  times,  and,  effectively  or  not  is 
no  matter,  have  done  their  best  to  meet  them. 
They  have  been  the  best,  because  the  only 
provision  ; and  pray  who  is  to  blame  if  we 
have  nothing  better?  Let  the  titled,  the  privi- 
leged, the  wealthy,  and  the  educated,  look  to  it. 

Do  they  throw  the  men,  heedless  of  their 
happiness  and  comfort,  on  their  own  resources? 
Oh!  we  are  afraid  they  do!  and  then  we  hear 
the  cant  of  “disordered"  and  “violent’ 
and  “turbulent."  Well,  after  all,  perhaps, 
there  is  not  much  of  special  blame  for  the 
time  past,  but  there  would  be  for  that  which  is 
to  come,  if  provision  were  not  to  be  made,  and 
if  the  leaders  of  the  people  were  not  to  take  a 
lead  in  it.  We  are  confident,  however,  that  it 
will  be  done,  and  done  as  speedily  as  so  much 
work  may  admit  of;  but  the  impetus  must  be 
given  and  the  work  must  begin  amongst  the 
workmen  themselves. 

It  would  be  easy  to  shew  how  all  could  be 
accomplished,  ho'w  the  means  reside  in  the 
hands  of  the  masons  themselves  ; how  of  the 
three  or  four  months  they  are  now  compelled 
to  waste,  a portion  could  be  turned  tn  a fund  of 
work  in  the  erection  of  a masons’  college  or 
many  colleges  ; how  many  things  could  be  ga- 
thered, and  accumulated,  and  stored,  for  the 
commonwealth  of  masonry  ; but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  shew  how  the  reasoning  would  be  attended 
to  This  is  the  first  step,  and,  like  most  other 
first  steps,  the  only  difficulty.  Sixty  thousand 
masons  could  give  a week’s  work  each  if  they 
wilted  it,  and  this  would  not  he  less  than  sixty 
thousand  pounds;  but  who  would  bawl  into 
the  ears  of  unwilling  listeners?  Let  them 
take  the  hint.  One  thing  they  have  now  to 
favour  them  which  they  never  had  before,  an 
organ  of  instant,  constant,  central,  and  wide- 
spreading  information.  The  Builder  is  at 
their  service.  This  is  the  first  element  of  suc- 
cess, let  us  see  how  it  may  he  used. 


edifices,  or  select  a ready-made  concretion; 
now  the  judgment  with  which  the  selection  is 
made,  and  the  materials  are  applied,  deter- 
mines the  question  of  superior  or  inferior  art, 
and  the  worker  in  cement  may  be  much  the 
greater  and  the  more  gifted  artist  than  the 
operator  in  stone  or  wood  ; the  former  begins 
his  operations,  and  trains  or  moulds  the  raw 
material  according  to  his  taste,  at  an  earlier 
stage,  or  under  conditions  involving  more  of 
acquaintance  with  primitive  natural  laws  than 
the  latter ; so  we  say  the  former  may  le  much 
the  greater  artist,  we  do  not  say  that  he  always 


deficiency  of  other  cohesive 


METALLIC  CEMENT. 


This  is  the  age  of  cements  ! and  that  which 
is  a merit  of  the  age  in  our  opinion  is  handled 
by  many  in  the  way  of  reproach,  as  if  a good 
fictitious  stone  were  not  better  than  a bad 
natural  one  ; the  combination  of  the  elements 
or  constituents  of  stone,  after  the  fashion  of 
Nature’s  own  working,  and  selecting  for  such 
combination  the  best  constituents,  a better 
choice  than  to  take  this  or  that  natural  product, 
just  as  it  may  offer,  and  to  prefer  it  simply 
because  it  is  natural.  But  here,  again,  the  non- 
reflecting mind  commits  an  error;  natural  pro- 
ducts are  those  produced  under  the  operation 
of  Nature's  laws,  and  whether  it  be  stone  in 
the  quarry,  the  brick  of  clay  passing  through 
the  laboratory  of  the  kiln,  or  the  union  by  their 
natural  affinities  of  particles  of  lime  and  parti- 
cles of  sand  to  form  one  coherent  mass,  the 
same  nature  has  regulated  the  formation  and 
production,  and  art  is  most  in  accordance  with 
truth  when  she  works  obediently  and  diligently 
under  the  dictates  of  her  laws.  Men  make 
large  concretions  of  brick,  and  stone,  and 
mortar,  and  call  them  edifices;  so,  in  like 
manner,  they  make  concretions  of  parts  of  those 


But  it  will  be  beside  our  purpose  to  engage 
in  a disquisition  on  the  proper  application  of 
cement  in  this  article;  our  object  now  is  to 
shew  to  our  building  friends  what  are  the  pecu- 
liar properties  or  characteristics  of  another 
description  of  cement  which  has  for  some  time 

been  in  the  market,  as  the  phrase  goes ; we  have 
been  interrupted  by  press  of  matter  and  other 
avocations  from  continuing  our  notices  of  each 
variety,  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  hope  to  pursue 
any  one  branch,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
cement,  consecutively;  our  plan  is  better 
pointed  out  to  ns  by  the  natural  order  of  our 
working,  and  to  this  order  we  must  he  obe- 
dient. 

Metallic  cement,  as  it  is  termed,  is  that  to 
which  our  attention  is  now  directed— but  the 
term  is  somewhat  of  a misnomer , the  material 
sold  under  this  name  being  a metallic  sand  or 
powder,  coarse  or  fine  as  it  may  be  required 
which  is  to  be  mixed  up  with  lime,  with  which 
it  forms  what  may  be  designated  a metallic 
cement;  the  epithet  metallic,  in  such  case,  is 
aptly  chosen,  for  it  is  the  metallic  constituent 
that  gives  the  peculiar  value  to  the  cement,  and 
a most  valuable  cement  it  appears  to  he,  not 
only  for  joining  brick  and  stone  together  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  for  concreteB  for 
foundations' hut  for  coating  and  facing  and  for 
moulding  in  the  solid. 

By  the  way,  we  cannot  forbear  putting  in  a 
query  for  the  solution  of  the  indiscriminate 
objectors  to  the  use  of  cement,  whose  best 
argument  against  it  is  that  it  is  sham  and 
mockery.  What  do  they  say  to  the  “shorn" 
of  an  artificial  stone  foundation— a concrete  to 
emulate  the  rock,  a cheap — for  cheap  is 
another  term  of  objection— a cheap  substitute 
for  blocks  of  granite,  or  other  huge  masses  of 
stone,  and  their  being  locked  together?  Ce- 
ment must  be  combated  or  opposed  by  better 
arguments  than  these,  otherwise  all  art  must 
fall,  and  the  most  favoured  materials  of  the 
anti-cement  men  suffer  in  the  debate  on  the 
proprieties  of  application. 

For  a concrete  this  metallic  cement  has  ex- 
traordinary merits.  It  was  used  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
at  the  great  tunnels  of  the  Birmingham  rail- 
road. One  measure  of  the  metallic  sand,  one 
of  lime,  and  six  of  gravel  are  the  proportions 
recommended.  We  have  observed  it  used  for 
the  concrete  foundation  of  wood-pavements — 
for  the  road  in  fact  to  which  the  wood  seems 
to  be  the  casing— and  it  acquires  a firmness 
and  tenacity  unexampled,  as  hard  almost  as  a 
vitrified  mass  ; indeed,  we  have  heard  that  the 
proportions  of  the  metallic  sand  have  under- 
gone a reduction  in  subsequent  cases,  the  con- 
crete having  become  so  hard  as  almost  to  defy 
breaking  into  in  the  case  of  requiring  to  work 
at  the  gas  and  water  pipes.  We  dare  say  that 
the  damp  situation  of  the  concrete  would  some- 
what favour  the  hardening,  as  a slight  oxida- 
tion of  the  metallic  particles  would  take  place, 
and  thus  knit  and  lock  together  where  there 


might  exist 
agents. 

We  are  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  a lough  cylindrical 
article  made  of  the  cement  we  are  now  de- 
scribing. It  has  been  used  for  a long  time  as 
a water-vessel,  and  exposed  to  wet  and  frost 
and  all  weathers  : it  is  not  more  than  an  inch 
thick,  yet  it  stands  the  test,  and  has  been 
knocked  about  and  carelessly  used ; cast-iron 
itself  could  hardly  have  withstood  more. 

As  a material  for  constructing  troughs  and 
cisterns,  it  is  therefore  very  valuable.  Malt- 
house  steeping-troughs  have  been  made  of  it, 
and  malthouse  floors;  in  this  latter  respect,  in- 
deed, and  for  floors  generally,  it  is  equally 
available.  We  have  seen  specimens  polished 
up  to  the  highest  and  finest  surface,  and  as  hard 
as  marble. 

For  exterior  casings,  as  stucco,  we  have  two 
very  fine  instances  in  the  city — one  at  57,  Cole- 
man-street;  the  other,  the  Alfred  Insurance 
Office,  Lothbury.  Here  it  is  used  in  combi- 
nation with  stone  dressings,  and  in  imitation 
of  stone ; and  whether  we  would  defend  the 
principle  of  imitation  or  not,  we  must  sub- 
scribe to  the  admission  of  its  successful  exte- 
rior emulation — the  ornaments,  such  as  tno- 
dillions,  trusses,  balusters,  pierced  parapets,  | 
are  wrought  in  it,  and  have  a character  and 
promise  of  durability  which  stone  itself  could 
not  farther  boast  of. 

Capitals,  delicate  capitals  of  columns,  are 
exquisitely  produced  in  it;  and  here  we  hate 
to  note  a remarkable  condition  required  in  the 
working  of  it:— the  sand  and  lime  are  to  he 
used  almost  dry -not  more  moistened,  in  fact,  j 
than  the  ordinary  state  in  which  we  find  pow- 
dered sugar— it  is  pressed  into  the  mould,  or 
slightly  punched  in  by  a small  hand  pestle,  and 
soon  acquires  the  necessary  hardness  and  inti- 
mate  junction  to  be  turned  out  a stone. 

Stone  is  a Cement  1 but  we  use  the  words 
stone  and  cement  to  denote  the  different  condi- 
tions under  which  the  two  are  produced  :— one 
by  the  slow  process  of  growth  in  the  mine,  the 
other  by  a similar  but  hastened  process  in  the 
laboratory  of  art.  Who  shall  say  that  we  can- 
not produce  blocks  of  the  supremest  marble  in 
this  way?  and  who  will  then  determine,  and 
upon  what  grounds,  the  superiority? 

Blue  lias  lime  is  to  be  preferred  in  using  up 
with  this  metallic  sand,  and  it  is  a valuable 
condition  of  it,  that  the  sand  alone  has  to  be 
transported  to  the  hands  of  the  consumer ; , 
whereas,  with  Roman  cement,  the  whole  ad-  . 
mixture,  or  that  which  exposure  and  lapse  of 
time  will  damage,  must  be  barrelled  up. 

Many  instances  of  the  application  of  the 
cement  may  be  referred  to,  but  the  most  va- 
luable one  in  our  estimation  is  at  Herne  Bay, 
where  a small  marine  turret,  or  “ look-out. 
has  been  stuccoed  with  it  for  ten  years,  and 
is  now,  we  are  informed,  harder  than  ever. 
The  F.arl  of  Egremont’s  mansion,  at  Sil- ’ 
verton  Park,  near  Exeter,  an  immense  build- 
ing, covering,  as  it  is  said,  an  acre  of 
ground,  has  been  in  process  of  re-model- 
ling, under  the  use  of  this  material,  for  the 
last  four  years— a large  number  of  foliated  ca- 
pitals of  columns,  and  an  interminable  lino  of 
ornament,  arc  being  done  in  it-these  furnish 
the  hest  arguments  or  test  of  quality  and  fit- 
ness ; but  it  was  not  exposed  to  them  before 
every  proper  experiment  had  been  tried  on  a 
smaller  scale,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  architect  as 
to  the  responsibility  he  ran  in  recommending 

it- 


A new  market-place  for  the  district  of  St.  Phi- 
lip’s,  Bristol,  is  proposed  to  be  erected. 


7rsmxmte%$  • : 


THE  NECROPOLIS  AND  GENERAL  CEME- 
TERY AND  FUNERAL  COMPANY. 

We  have  appropriately  enough  now  lyinn- 
before  us  the  prospectus  of  a company  lor 
forming  a General  Metropolitan  Cemetery 
under  the  abore  classic  and  significant  title 
and  Mr  George  Alfred  Walker's  work,  enti- 
tled, ' Gatherings  from  Grave  Yards,”  to 
which  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  in 
9 °fJ  aE  Buii.der.  We  can  only  refer 
back  to  that  article  lor  our  own  opinion  as  to 
the  indecency,  the  revolting  indecency  of  the 
pnncipal  provision  for  interments  in  the  citv 
of  London,  and  we  may  add  to  it  in  this  place 
what  is  stated  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Necro- 
polis— -namely, that  the  deathsin  London, being 
iipuaids  of  45,000  annually,  5,000  of  which 
number  of  persons  dying  are  interred  in  the 
present  suburban  cemeteries,  it  leaves  the  as 
founding  proportion  of  40,000  still  remaining 
to  make  up  the  pestiferous  mass  that  is  heinj 
constantly  thrown  into  the  tanks  of  the  London 
churchyards.  1 hts  of  itself,  however,  hideous 
and  loathsome  as  it  ,s  to  the  senses,  and 
threatening  as  it  is  to  the  lives  and  health  of 
he  survivors,  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  a more 
decent  and  sensible  practice,  especially  when 
expense  and  inconveniences  of  another  kind 
ilmN  r“.  tlus>  however,  the  attention  of 
the  Necropolis  or  General  Metropolitan  Ce- 
metery Company  has  been  directed,  and  it  is 
proposed,  ,n  the  words  of  their  prospectus,  '•  to 
supply  I,  burial-place  lor  the  many  at  such  a 
scale  ot  charges,  both  for  interment  and  con- 
veyance to  its  locality,  as  may  be  within  the 
means  of  persons  of  the  most  limited  in- 
comes.” 

It  has  been  calculated,  that  by  avoiding  the 
enormous  outlay  which  has  been  expended  on 
the  present  cemeteries,  and  by  combining  in 
one  comprehensive  scheme  boih  the  interment 
itse  i,  and  also  the  conveyance  of  the  body  to 
its  last  resting  place,  attended  bv  the  relatives 
ot  the  deceased,  a decent  and  respectable  fu- 
neral can  be  provided  by  this  company  at  less 
than  the  most  common  interments  in  our  me- 
tropolitan receptacles,  and  at  40  per  cent,  at 
least  below  the  expense  attending  an  inter- 
ment in  one  of  the  present  cemeteries.  This 
appears  to  us  to  he  the  grand  inducement,  for 
even  in  matters  of  the  most  serious  import  we 
are  so  much  the  slaves  of  custom  and  habit 
that  nothing  less  than  a direct  and  unequi- 
vocal appeal  to  our  pecuniary  interests  has  its 
influence.  Shareholders  in  'this  company  can 
only  be  brought  in  by  a sense  of  the  money  ad- 
vantage; though  it  is  a weighty  reason  with 
them  if  their  benevolence  and  interest  can  be 
associated  together,  and  that  they  can  be  so 
we  think  is  demonstrated  by  this  prospectus! 

A large  tract  of  freehold  ground  has  been  en- 
gaged at  Harles  len  Green,  close  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  with  the  provisoes  of  economy 
already  noted,  we  think  every  satisfaction  wil'l 
he  given.  There  are  extreme  features  pecu- 
liar to  this  company,  and  not  embraced  by  any 
. or,  which  may  have  their  weight  in  deter- 
mining many  persons  lo  aid  in  the  undertaking, 
md  these  are  the  provision  of  funeral  chain- 
>ers,  where  the  corpse  and  coffin  may  be,  at  a 
nodei ate  charge,  for  the  usual  period,  and 
hus  get  rid  of  that  painful  necessity  in  which 
housands  are  now  involved,  of  living  for  so 
nany  days  and  nights  in  the  same  apartment 
nth  their  deceased  relatives;  and  the  other  is 
provision  by  which  the  benevolent  may 
trgely  and  gratefully  aid  the  poor,  as  a pro- 
rietor  of  not  less  than  50  shares,  on  payment 
f 15  guineas,  and  any  person  not  being  a 
larcholder,  on  payment  of  30  guineas  will  be 

^ titled  to  a ticket  annually  during  life  for  the 
iterment,  free  of  expense,  of  any  poor 
?rson  ; and  two  mourners  will  be  provided 
Eth  decent  cloaks  and  conveyance  to  the  ce- 
letery. 

'We  cannot,  in  drawing  attention  to  the  sub- 
,'t,  do  justice  at  the  same  time  to  Mr.  YVal- 
r s hook,  but  it  is  an  extraordinary  one,  and 
it  could  be  read  at  the  same  time  as  the  hand 
) n the  pocket  awaiting  the  deliberate  resolve 
:>to  subscribing  or  not  subscribing  for  shares 
‘the  Cemetery  or  Necropolis,  it  would  deter- 
eie  many.  Such  a statement  of  facts,  bear- 
' upon  the  whole  question  of  interments, 

,ed  “P  from  every  record,  ancient  and  mo- 
1, n,  and  withal  so  interesting,  it  has  not  been 
f lot  frequently  to  look  into,  but  we  must  re- 
;ie  our  notice  of  it  at  a special  and  more 
ipg  opportunity. 


k in,  Having  been  a subscriber  from  the 
rst  to  your  valuable  paper,  and  having  derived 
much  gratification,  will  you  allow  me  to  draw 
irT  .^tlt.entlori  ,to  t,ie  necessary  improvement 
ot  buildings  suitable  for  the  allotment  system, 
as  through  the  expensive  machinery  of  the 
nf,W  Poor,Law  system,  and  the  want  of 
natural  and  moral  feeling  displayed  in  too 
many  instances  in  the  carrying  the  same  out 
many  landowners  are  disgusted  with  it,  and 


‘he  p'a"  nf  cn't-Ke  allotment  bv 
T’”1'8  10  havo  ‘'nee  room, 
tn  hi  h T than  half  a"  acre  of  ground, 
lo  be  occupied  by  day  labourers;  and  email 

land’, rill f,V%aeres;  Part  arable  and  meadow 
heen  farm  homeMead ; and  it  havim- 

P ofitaEr,?  Busbandi-y  i,  the  m<J 

profitable  to  the  land,  provided  a sufficiency  of 

divided  ititn  ° k|a<le’  !llis  is  pasil)'  llo,‘e  "-ten 
divided  into  arable  and  pasture. 

I he  enclosed  plan  I beg  to  submit  for  inser- 

SU“able  for  a five-acre  allotment  or 
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A. 

B. 

C. 
IX 

Porch  

Living-room 

Bed -room 

Ditto 

. J 4 by  10 

I P.  P.  Open  sheds. 

| D-  Farm  yard  about  GO  ft.  square. 

E. 

Pantry  

1 S.  Lawn  or  bleaching  ground,  40  by  30 
j T.  Flower  garden. 

F. 

G. 

Y V . Sheds  for  garden  produce,  &c. 

H. 

• 7 by  7 

Vv.  Kitchen  garden  and  orchard,  half  an 

I. 

J. 

K K. 
L. 

N B. 

Privy.  • 

Paved  yard  with  pump. 
Pigsties. 

Poultry. 

14  by  11 

The  cost  of  a homestead  of  this  description 
would  be  about  171V.  I quite  agree  with  your 
correspondent  in  No.  3d,  that  the  price  of  the 
designs,  when  completed,  should  be  stated 
1 remain.  Sir,  ike.  Sic.  and  constant  reader, 
P.  T.’ 

N. 

Dung  pit. 

Improvements  in  Pimlico.— The  mews  at 
the  corner  of  James-street  and  Stafford-row,  nearly 
opposite  the  equerries’  entrance  to  Buckingham 
ialace,  were  razed  to  the  ground  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  the  building  materials  h ving  been  previ- 
ously sold  by  auction,  in  order  to  clear  the  site  for 
the  intended  improvements  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

Palace.  The  demolition  of  the  White  Horse  public- 
house  is  deferred  for  the  present,  and  the  im- 
provements to  be  immediately  commenced  will  be 
limited  to  building  a wall  to  James-street;  ti  e wide 
space  thus  obtained  will  enable  government  to  re. 
move  the  hackney-coach  stand  several  feet  from 
where  it  at  present  stands. 

H \ 
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THE  BUILDER. 


the  smoke  nuisance. 


We  resume  the  summery  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  select  committee.  The 
witness  examined  was 

“ Dr  D.  B.  Reid,  M.D.-I*  professionally  a 
lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  has  attended  a good 
deal  to  the  ventilation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons The  chairman  having  described  the 
“biec't  of  the  committee,  requested  the  witness 
to  inform  the  committee,  as  a chemist, . what  he 
considered  the  nature  of  smoke  ? Dr.  Reid 

observed,  that  it  consisted  essentially  of  carbon, 

separated,  hy  decomposition,  from  the  gaseous 
matters  liberated  from  the  fuel-muted  with 
minute  particles  of  undecomposed  coal  and 
with  moisture  and  other  materials.  It  might 
be  considered  as  being  produced  by  imperfect 
combustion.  The  cause  of  the  production  of 
smoke  is  the  imperfect  oxygenation  of  .ndam- 
mable  matter.  Considers  it  can  be  corrected 
to  an  extreme  extent  with  benefit  to  the  pro- 
prietors,  as  well  as  to  the  puhhc,  and  by  a 
saving  of  fuel.  There  are  certa.n  chemical 
operations  where  it  is  important  to  have, 
powerful  deoxidating  influence  brought  to  bear 
Lon  the  materials,  as  ,n  some  reverberatorj- 
furnaces.  This  objection,  however,  has  no 
reference  to  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  here 
nuisance  arises.  With  respect  to  the  effect  of 
smoke  upon  air,  Dr.  Reid  observed,  he  should 
not  attribute  greater  essential  impurity  to  tlm 
air  from  the  development  ot  smoke  than  from 
absolute  combustion,  hut  the  impurity  pro- 
duced by  the  imperfect  combustion  which 
generates  smoke,  is  of  a much  more  offensive 
nature-in  particular,  bv  producing  those 
black  portions  of  soot  with  which  all  are  fa 
miliarl  and  which,  for  instance,  annoy  them  at 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  putting 
up  a veil  about  forty  feet  long  by  twelve  deep 
on  which,  in  a single  evening,  they  could 
count  200,0110  visible  portions,  with  the  naked 
eye,  upon  a square  inch.  On  one  occasion,  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  the  amount  of  smoke  de- 
posited was  so  great,  that  the  impress, on  of 
the  foot  as  he  walked  on  it  was  as  distinct  as 
when  snow  lies  on  the  ground  Considers  t 
injurious  to  the  lungs  bv  inhaling  it.  It 
obvious  that,  to  individuals  oj  a delicate 
constitution,  it  must  be  injurious  where 
such  an  atmosphere  ts  inspired.  Patents 
have  been  taken  out  hy  many  whose 
labours  are  advancing  the  cause  From  the 
experience  of  twenty-live  years,  he  had  found 
that,  when  more  precise  knowledge  was 
gained,  the  evil  was  reduced.  Ignorance  and 
carelessness  on  Hie  part  of  the  men,  and  want 
of  knowledge  among  proprietors,  are,  ,n  nu- 
merous cases,  the  causes  n the  nuisance 
Stokers  should  be  better  educated  ; would 
prefer  fining  the  masters,  that  they  may  look 
after  the  workmen.  Cannot  point  out  any  one 
plan  that  he  would  prefer,  as  he  is  examining 
the  subject  in  detail  at  present.  Have  declined 
giving  any  particular  preference,  being  some- 
times doubtful  as  to  the  patent  right.  Had 
suggested  a plan  of  a common  fire-Place’ 
which  gives  oft  the  greatest  heat  from  the 
least  fuel— it  will  be  introduced  into  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  fire  is  placed  on 
a level  with  the  floor,  and  which  is  thus 
warmed  bv  radiation.  The  Doctor  recom- 
mended the  use  of  coke,  against  which  how- 
ever, there  is  much  prejudice;  but  all  ordinary 
coal  cokes  itself,  and  becomes  so  in  the  fire, 
and  is  never  properly  calorific  until  it  is  in  the 
state  of  coke.  In  by  far  the  greater  sinn  er 
of  furnaces  where  smoke  is  produced,  there  is 
no  ingress  for  air  whatever.  Witness  could 
point  out  200  or  3110  cases,  where  there  is  no 
legitimate  ingress  for  air.  Much  is  to  be  as- 
certained respecting  the  peculiar  forms  of 
boilers;  he  would  leave  it  to  the  assistance  ot 
general  education,  with  legislative  enactments, 
and  the  interests  of  patentees.  I he  nuisance 
of  smoke  may  be  abolished  without  injury  to 
any  one. 

“ William  West,  Esq.,  was  next  examined 
— Is  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  Leeds  ; has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  nuisance  of  smoke. 
The  visible  portion  of  black  smoke  is  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  health.  Mechanical  im- 
purities in  the  air  are  more  hurtful  than  che- 
mi  al  impuriiies.  Many  of  the  most  revolt- 
ing employments  where  the  air  is  chemically 
impure,  are  not  known  to  shorten  life.  1 he 
inhaling  any  material  substance  is  injurious  to 
longevity.  Smoke  arises  from  imperfect  com- 


bustion by  an  insufficient  quaatity  of  oxygen, 
or  ils  being  introduced  too  early  or  too  late. 

A sufficient  quantity  of  air  should  be  intio- 
duced  at  the  right  periods  of  the  process,  ai  d 
in  the  right  parts  of  the  furnace.  Speaking 
generally,  prefers  those  plans  which  diffuse  nr 
mix  the  air,  instead  of  introducing  it  n . one 
volume — so  far  as  that  can  be  pract.ca  y ef- 
fected. Likes  those  plans  which  admit  the 
greatest  quantity  of  air  immediately  after  feed- 
ing and  which  shut  it  off  gradually,  so  that, 
when  the  coal  is  well  chaired,  no  more  ls 
admitted  than  what  passes  through  the 
bars.  There  is  a decided  difference  in 
the  abatement  of  the  nuisance  at  Leeds 
The  municipal  authorities  sent  notice  to  all 
mill-owners,  and  have  given  much  offence  ,n 
doing  so.  The  very  knowledge  that  the  Leeds 
Improvement  Bill  had  passed,  produced  some 
effect.  If  the  Act  were  strictly  enforced,  it 
would,  in  a great  measure,  abate  the  nuisance. 
Avrces  with  Dr.  Reid  that  particular  circum- 
stances require  different  plans.  Has  inspected 
about  ten  different  modes  in  operation  at 
Leeds -Q.  Will  you  detail  to  the  committee 
the  plans  you  most  approve?  A.  1 think  that 
Charles  Williams’s,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  best  in 
theory;  but  I think  there  are  great  objections 
to  that  theory  being  brought  into  full  ettec  . 

It  is  the  theory  of  diffusion  through  small 
holes.  I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  to 
that  plan  some  mode  of  shutting  off  the  air 
completely,  or  shutting  it  off  gradually,  in- 
stead of  suddenly,  which,  1 believe,  he  now 
does.  Then  1 should  say  the  three  or  four 
that  I should  next  recommend  are,  Pritchard  s, 
of  Leeds;  Thomas  Hall’s,  of  Leeds  ;Rodda  s, 
and  Billingsley’s,  ol  Bradford.  Billingsley 
is  a good  one;  Pritchard’s  15  llJe , Prlni 
ciple  of  admitting  air  when  the  fire  ,s  led,  and 
gradually  shutting  it  off;  Billingsleys  is 
highly  spoken  of— there  are  two  sets  ot  bars 
over  the  door,  which,  as  they  are  moved  to  the 
right  or  left,  leave  half  the  spaces  open  or  shut. 
Had  seen  Samuel  Hall’s  patent;  should  no 
put  it  in  the  first  rank.  There  is  no  mode  of 
testing  these  plans  equal  to  the  eye  ; the  black 
smoke,  or  soot,  can  be  judged  hy  he  eye.  If, 
instead  of  complete  combustion,  a large  pot  tion 
of  carbonic  oxide  were  sent  up  the  chimney, 
tl  at  carbonic  oxide  would  be  invisible.  Smoke, 
for  legal  purposes,  may  be  defined  to  be  soot 
sent  up  the  chimney  ; scientifically,  it  is  finely 
divided  carbon,  arising  from  imperfect  com- 
bustion. Believes  the  carbonic  oxide  notion  is 
a favourite  hobby  with  many  persons,  hut  that 
,h.  re  is  very  little  in  it.  There  are  some  per- 
sons who  can  only  he  induced  to  act  by  legis- 
lative enactments.  Would,  therefore,  recom- 
mend  legislation  on  the  subject. 

“ Mr.  John  Smith  (the  next  witness)  —Ts  a 
commissioner  at  Bradford,  under  the  Act  for 
improving  the  town.  Examined  many  patented 
nlans  The  commissioners  were  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  owners  of  fire  p aces 
were,  bv  the  Act  of  1803,  required  to  construct 
them  n>  as  most  effectually  to  destroy  the 
smoke,  provided  they  did  no,  infringe  on  any 
patent.  Mr.  Billingsley  invented  a plan,  but 
had  no  patent  for  it;  offered  to  put  up  the 
plan  for  others  ; the  consequence  was,  a good 
many  were  put  up  under  Mr.  Billingsley  s own 
superintendence.  Believes  Bradford  is  most 
forward  in  eradicating  the  nuisance.  Mr. 
Billingsley’s  plan  combines  every  chemical  re- 
quisite for  complete  combustion.  At  the 
periods  of  feeding  the  furnace,  so  much  gas  is 
given  oft',  as  to  require  an  additional  supply  ot 
air  more  than  can  get  through  the  hre  itself; 
hy  means  of  a sliding  rack  in  front  of  the  fur- 
naccs,  this  can  be  shut  and  Opened,  and  iegu- 
lated  at  discretion  ; if  additional  air  be  admitted 
beyond  the  bridge,  it  has  to  mix  not  only  with 
the  gaseous  productions  of  the  coal,  but  with 
the  incombustible  gases.  Mr.  Williams  s p an 
is  that  he  conducts  the  air  to  the  back  of  the 
furnace.  The  principle  of  consuming  the  gas 
Is  precisely  the  same  as  Mr.  Billingsley  s,  but 
the  mode  of  accomplishing  it  is  different.  A 
better  definition  of  combustion  cannot  be  given 
than  Mr.  Williams  lays  down  in  his  treatise  ; 
the  onlv  fault  is,  the  mechanical  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  chemical  process.  The  great 
distinction  between  Mr.  Billingsley  s plan  and 
that  of  Mr.  Williams  is,  simply,  that  Mr.  . Bil- 
lingsley admits  the  air  in  front— Mr.  \\  lll'd™s 
adniits.  it  after  the  gases  have  got  beyond  the 
fire  and  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal. Mr.  Billingsley  admits  the  air  either 
by  a rack,  as  shewn  by  the  model,  or  by  » 


door  — the  fornr  of  admission  is  perfectly  im- 
material ; it  Is  the  air  that  is  wanted,  no  matter 
in  what  form.  By  Mr.  Billingsley's  plan,  it 
enters  in  one  broad  connected  sheet,  not  in  a 
divided  form.  It  is  one  sheet  of  air  g«Jn&  °^er 
the  entire  surface  of  the  furnace.— Q.  What 
advantage  is  there  in  admitting  air  in  a sheet 
in  front,  instead  of  by  a single  aperture  ?- A. 
There  is  no  ditference ; because,  when  it  goes 
through  manv  apertures,  it  is  still  reduced  into 
one  body  — Q-  Then  why  do  yon  adopt  the 
plan  of  having  a number  of  apertures  instead 
of  one?  A.  Merely  for  the  nicety  of  the 
arrangement,  that  is  all.— Q.  And  not  from 
any  utility?  A.  Not  from  any  utility.  Has 
made  no  experiments  as  to  the  advantages  of 
Mr  Billingsley’s  or  Mr.  Williams  s plans. 

Has  never  seen  any  experiments  made  which 
would  shew  the  economy  or  capability  of  one 
furnace  over  the  other.  Has  not  made  any  ex- 
periment on  Mr.  Billingsley’s  plan. 

“ Mr.  Edward  Billingsley  examined — Has 
succeeded  in  completing  a plan  (spoken  to  by 
last  witness)  which  prevents  the  smoke  nui- 
sance. Has  applied  the  plan  to  upwards  of 
200  furnaces  in  the  last  six  months.  In  a plan 
for  abating  the  nuisance,  the  gases  must  bo 
heated,  bv  radiation,  to  the  degree  ol  ascension 
which  is  requisite  to  their  combining  with  an 
equivalent  supply  of  air.  The  saving  ol  luel 
is  proportional  to  tile  attention  of  the  stoker 
and  the  nature  of  the  coal  ; the  attention  of  the 
stoker  is  required  to  its  ever  varying  stages. 

If  the  coal  is  very  bituminous,  the  most  smoke 
will  be  made  if  improperly  consumed.  1 he 
master  of  a concern  should  be  legally  liable  to 
a penalty  for  the  smoke  nuisance— the  same  to 
be  stopped  from  the  fireman’s  wages.  Accounts 
for  the  saving,  by  the  perfect  combustion  ot  the 
gases  The  saving  is  20  per  cent,  Speaks  as 
a master  manufacturer.  His  plan  requires  a 
great  deal  of  attention  on  the  pait  of  stokers  , 
it  is  a chemical  manifestation  ; it  it  were  » me- 
chanical operation,  it  might  go  by  itsell.  It 
the  whole  ofthesmnke  escapes, the  steam  guago 
invariably  sinks  ; if  thrown  into  combustion, 
it  rises  again.  Could  not  produce  the  same 
quantity  of  work  if  he  did  not  consume  the 
smoke  Before  commencing  to  burn  the  smoke, 
was  obliged  to  work  two  boilers;  now,  works 

but  one.  _ . 

“C  W ye  Williams,  Esq.,  was  the  next 
witness  examined. — Is  managing  director  of 
the  Dublin  Steam  Company,  bounder  ot  the 
first  steam  establishment,  about  twenty  years 
ago  The  principles  of  destroying  smoke,  as 
laid  down  bv  the  first  chemical  authorities,  is, 
that  there  must  be  a mechanical  mixing  or 
diffusion  of  the  gas  and  the  air.  previous  to 
combustion,  so  that  the  atoms  ot  the  one  must 
come  into  contact  with  the  atoms  of  the  other, 
which  arc  to  combine  in  combustion.  In  the 
Argand  burner,  the  gas  is  divided  into  films  or 
jets  in  its  passage  to  the  air;  if  the  air  be 
divided  in  its  passage  to  the  gas,  the  effect  is 
the  same — chemically,  there  is  no  difference. 
The  principle  of  his  patent,  then,  is  to  intro- 
duce the  air  to  the  combustible  gases  in  a 
divided  form.  The  object  is  to  eftect  a rapid 
mechanical  mixture  before  the  gases  have 
passed  into  the  Sues  and  are  coo  ed.  In 
what  the  last  witness  said  he  is  mistaken,  that 
the  air  admitted  in  small  divisions  unites  again 
into  a body  ; like  water  issuing  from  the  rose 
of  a wateri  ng-pot,  each  drop  of  water  comes  m 
contact  with  a larger  surface  of  the  air,  and  as 
contact  only  takes  place  on  the  surface,  the 
mixture  is  'effected.  In  the  iurnace  there  is 
not  time  for  mixing,  because  the  gases,  an  fast 
as  generated,  are  carried  rapidly  into  the  flues , 
the  object,  therefore,  is,  to  effect  mechanically, 
by  dividing  the  air,  what  otherwise  there  is 
not  time  to  do.  There  may  be  more  convent- 
cnee  in  admitting  the  air  in  ODe  ?laCL°^r^ 
other;  always  admits  a large  port, on  of 
front  by  numerous  jets,  borne  kinds  of  coal 
make  a difference.  In  an  Argand  burner 
sixteen  holes  are  used,  instead  of  on. t large  one. 
The  last  witness  said  it  was  a matter  o 
ference  whether  he  used  a number  ot  holes  or 
a single  long  orifice-why,  then,  does  he  adopt 
a number,  if  one  will  do  ? His  using  so  many 
holes  shews  they  are  necessary.  Weuse  jets, 
because  jets  give  an  increased  surfdce\  . 
more  surface  is  given,  the  quicker  1 9 
mixture  in  a state  for  chemical  combustion. 
If  brought  together  in  a body,  they  beco4 
cooled  down.  The  solar  lamp  '=  d f“r£? 
illustration;  the  flame,  instead  of  beinH  , 
number  of  jets,  is  in  a continuous  line,  and  the 
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air  is  directed  against  the  flame  from  the  inside 
and  outside.  The  flame  is  in  a thin  film,  as  in 
a bat  s- wing  burner;  it  is  in  an  extended  sur- 
face— that  is  what  is  necessary.  The  more 
rapidly  the  mixture  is  effected,  the  more  cer- 
tainly the  chemical  union  will  take  place. 
1 here  must  be  a mechanical  mixture  before 
there  can  be  a chemical  union.  In  Mr.  Bil- 
lingsley’s plan,  the  vertical  apertures  have  the 
effect  of  a number  of  small  holes  joined  to- 
gether, as  in  a bat’s-wing  burner.  Have  made 
experiments  to  ascertain  the  comparative  ex- 
pense of  fuel  under  different  systems,  and  will 
lay  some  of  them  before  the  committee.  The 
quantity  of  water  evaporated  is  the  most  falla- 
cious test;  it  is  no  test  of  the  heating  quality 
ct  the  coal.  Mr.  Billingsley’s  suggestion  of 
the  bridge  but  remedies  a delect  in  the  mode 
of  introducing  the  air;  without  it,  a quantity 
of  air  would  pass  along  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  and  lower  its  temperature.  The  effect 
of  the  bridge  is  to  assist  the  mechanical  mix- 
ture. Air  admitted  in  that  way  decreases  the 
heat  on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler’  hut  creates  an 
increase  of  heat  along  the  flues.  Have  tried 
that  description  of  bridge  in  many  ways.  By 
opening  the  door,  air  is  admitted  in  front,  and 
there  is  a reduction  of  temperature,  as  indi- 
caied  by  the  pyrometer.  By  opening  the  door, 
the  air  is  admitted  in  a body,  and  the  temper- 
ature is  reduced;  if  admitud  in  thin  films,  it 
does  no  harm.  The  primary  law  of  com- 
bustion is,  that  no  more  air  should  be 
admitted  in  any  one  place  than  will 
unite  mechanically  and  chemically  with  the 
gas  with  which  it  first  comes  into  contact. 
When  too  much  air  passes  up  through  the  bars, 
there  is  a great  increase  of  carbonic  oxide, 
which  then  goes  off  unconsumed,  with  a great 
waste  of  heating  power.  Weight  for  weight, 
the  grealest  quantity  of  heat  is  fiom  the  gas. 

1 he  simp  e principle  of  preventing  smoke  is, 
admitting  air  to  the  gas  before  it  comes  to  the 
state  of  flame.  The  old  principle  is  the  de- 
pending on  the  supply  passing  up  through 
Combustion  is  the  act  of  chemical 
I ntroducing 
, . cooling  effect  ; 

properly  introduced,  it  will  produce  a heating 
effect.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  upon  an  average, 
what  is  the  saving  of  fuel;  it  depends  on  such 
a variety  of  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  any  fixed  amount  of  saving.  The  very 
state  of  the  atmosphere  will  make  a consider- 
able difference.  The  idea  of  any  fixed  amount 
of  saving  is  delusive ; there  is  no  foundation 
for  such  calculation.  In  even  ill-constructed 
furnaces  there  may  be  a considerable  saving 
effected.  In  frosty  weather,  when  the  air  is 
drier  and  colder,  the  combustion  is  more  per 
feet,  for  there  is  then  more  oxygen  in  any 
given  bulk  of  air.  If  you  could  increase 
the  heat  of  the  air  without  increasing  its  bulk, 
there  would  be  a great  advantage  in  hot  air, 
but  that  is  an  impossibility.  The  witness  ob- 
served, that  in  a puddling-furnace,  ii  air  is  ad- 
mitted before  it  comes  to  that  part  where  the 
melting  takes  place,  there  would  be  an  acces- 
sion of  heat.  In  beginning  his  experiments, 
and  until  he  had  ascertained  all  that  belonged 
to  the  generation  of  heat,  he  rejected  the 
boiler,  and  experimented  with  the  furnace 
alone.  Much  colourless  gas  escapes  by  the 
chimney.  That  was  the  great  source  of  error, 
from  the  time  of  Watt  to  this  day  ; the  inflam- 
mable gases  were  converted  into  colourless 
carbonic  oxide,  which  escaped  unconsumed, 
and  caused  much  waste.  Mature  has  but  one 
way  of  working,  and  the  largest  saving  will  be 
effected  by  whatever  plan  produces,  most  ra- 
pidly, a mechanical  admixture  of  the  combus- 
tible and  the  supporter  of  combustion.  If  the 
air  is  admitted  in  such  a way  that  the  gas  is  not 
of  sufficiently  high  temperature  before  it 
passes  to  the  flue,  it  will  not  ignite  at  all.  The 
carbonic  acid,  in  passing  through  the  incandes- 
cent fuel  on  the  bars,  is  converted  into  carbonic- 
oxide.” 

( To  be  continued.') 
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union  between  gas  and  the 
air  in  one  mode  may  produci 


Wk  read  in  the  Athenaeum  an  account  of  a 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Egyptian  Society,  held 
at  Cairo  in  the  “month  of  July,  at  which  Dr. 
Lepsius  gave  an  account  of  the  researches 
made  by  the  Prussian  expedition. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Lane  being  unanimously  called 
to  the  chair,  Dr.  Lepsius  commenced  by  stat- 
ing that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  whenever  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Cairo,  to  com- 
municate any  information  that  he  might  con- 
sider interesting  to  so  useful  and  liberal  a 
society.  He  felt  assured,  from  the  great  pro- 
gress already  made  in  the  few  years  since  its 
establishment,  that  it  was  destined  to  fill  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  scientific 
research  in  this  country.  The  Doctor  then 
alluded,  in  proof,  to  the  valuable  memoir  lately 
published  by  the  society,  contributed  by  M. 
Linant  “ Sur  le  Lac  Mceris.”  He  offered  some 
ouservations  on  the  mode  of  constructing  the 
pyramids,  and  enumerated  the  many  theories 
that  had  been  advanced  concerning  the  objects 
and  the  construction  of  these  vast  monuments. 
He,  however,  considered  the  fact  established, 
that  their  object  was  simply  to  mark  the  places 
of  tombs,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  explain  to 
the  meeting  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
constructed. 

1 he  gieat  pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  (in  com- 
parison with  many  others)  in  a good  state  of 
preservation.  From  the  largest,  little  besides 
the  casing  stones  have  been  removed.  In  the 
second  pyramid  a part  of  the  casing  yet  re- 
mains. In  these  it  is  impossible  to  see  the 
nteiior  construclion  of  the  stone  work  But 
some  of  the  small  ruined  pyramids  at  Gizeh 
consist  of  several  steps,  each  of  several  courses 
of  stone-work  in  Height,  instead  of  the  usual 
form  of  four  sides  regularly  converging  to  an 
apex;  and  in  the  more  ruined  parts  of  these 
pyramids  it  is  seen  that  the  steps  are  formed 
by  walls  built  aga.nst  each  other,  as  shewn  by 
the  dotted  Hues  in  the  following  sketch. 


Westminster  Bridge. — In  consequence  of  a 
material  sinking  of  the  bridge,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  remove  a great  portion  of  the  wall  and  the 
heavy  balustrades,  together  with  the  covered  stone 
recesses  on  each  siile,  and  to  substitute  a low  or 
breast-high  wall  similar  to  that  recently  adopted  at 
B acktriars-bridge.  The  road  and  footpaths  will 
also  be  reduced,  the  steep  inclination  at  each  end 
rendering  such  au  improvement  imperatively  neces- 
sary. 


The  masonry  of  the  pyramids  of  Abousir 
and  Saccara  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  pyra- 
mids of  Gizeh — in  all  of  these  the  step  con- 
struction is  clearly  seen,  and  also  that  the  steps 
are  separate  walls  built  against  each  other. 
I he  pyramid  at  Merdoon,  again,  exhibits  this 
mode  of  construction.  In  its  present  form  it 
rather  resembles  a huge  square  tower,  the  walls 
of  which  are  slightly  inclined,  than  a pyramid: 
the  outer  layers  having  been  mostly  removed, 
the  core  or  central  part  is  left  standing  alone. 
In  short,  in  the  examination  of  a great  number 
of  pyramids,  from  Gizeh  to  the  Fayoom,  the 
same  mode  of  construction  was  found. 

To  explain  a mode  of  building  apparently 
so  contrary  to  sound  masonry,  we  mustsuppose 
a chamber  A for  the  tomb,  in  or  under  the 
small  pyramid  B B B,  butlt  over  it : by  filling 


the  pyramid  would  be  increased  to  any  size. 
The  foregoing  sketch  thus  shews  five  pyra- 
mids, one  within  the  other.  Dr.  Lepsius 
stated  that  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Wild,  ar- 
chitect, for  this  suggestion,  and  it  agrees  with 
and  explains  the  account  given  by  Herodolus, 
who  states  that  machines  were  placed  upon 
the  steps,  and  the  stones  raised  from  one  step 
to  another.  '1  lie  Doctor  then  explained,  in 
confirmation  of  his  views,  the  remarkable  pyra- 
mid ot  Dashour;  he  considered  the  obtuse 
angle  of  the  upper  part,  as  the  original  angle 
intended.  .Moreover,  Dr.  Lepsius  observed 
that  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  in  harmony 
with  that  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  in  their 
tombs  excavated  in  the  rock.  It  is  found  at 
T hebes  that  the  first  care  of  the  reigning 
king  was  to  excavate  in  the  rock,  and  com- 
plete ami  decorate, -a  chamber  for  his  tomb. 
If  his  life  continued  after  the  end  of  this  la- 
bour, another  chamber  was  added,  and  then 
another,  and  so  on;  and  it  is  found  that  the 
largest  tombs  are  those  built  by  the  kings  who 
have  reigned  the  longest.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  pyramids  may  have  been  continually  en- 
larged during  the  lifetime  of  the  kings  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  All  the  evidence 
that  remains  shews  that  the  largest  pyramids 
were  of  kings  who  reigned  along  time.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  among  the  Egyptians 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  provide  a 
tomb  for  himself ; his  successor  was  immedi- 
ately occupied  upon  his  own,  and  thus  we  find 
many  tombs  either  hastily  or  imperfectly 
finished,  and  chambers  left  in  all  states  of  pro- 
gress. Could  a monument  of  such  stupendous 
s.ze  as  the  great  pyramid  ot  Gizeh  have  been 
contemplated  as  an  original  plan,  to  have  been 
finished,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  lifetime  of  one 
man  ? hut  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  by  perpe- 
tual additions  during  a long  reign,  such  a build- 
ing may  have  been  compleied. 

Dr.  Lepsius  then  exhibited  a selection  of 
beautifully-finished  drawings,  of  the  subjects 
and  inscriptions  decorating  the  tombs  round 
l he  pyramids  ot  Gizeh  and  Saccara,  architec- 
tural plans,  sections,  & c.  The  time  allowed 

was  too  short  for  more  than  a slight  examina- 
tion ot  them.  I he  explanations  given  of  some 
of  the  subjects  were  very  interesting. 


WOLFF’S  PENCILS. 

We  recollect  the  nuisance  and  inconve- 
nience we  were  subject  to  in  our  early  days  in 
preparing  pencils  for  the  bow-leg  of  our  com- 
passes, and  for  the  small  bow  instruments  ; and 
hundreds  of  our  readers  will  be  reminded  of 
similar  cause  of  provocation.  Cutting  down  a 
large  pencil  and  wasting  the  lead,  with,  after 
all,  a clumsy,  botching  job,  were  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  too  frequently  worked ; 
hut  now,  and  it  is  a surprise  it  has  never  been 
thought  of  before,  we  have  pencils  prepared 
of  all. gauges  and  sizes  for  the  purpose— and 
of  a quality  suited  to  the  fineness  of  point  re- 
quired. Another  advantage  is,  that  the  pencils 
are  just  of  the  length  to  be  inserted  withoue 
waste,  and  being  leaded  at  both  ends,  with  tht 
blank  of  Avood  in  the  middle,  can  be  cut  across 
so  as  to  supply  two  suitable-sized  pencils  in 
every  case.  There  is  another  kind,  the  half- 
round  pencil  for  the  spring  bow,  manufactured 
with  great  care,  for  which  we  are  also  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Wolff’s  ingenuity  and  careful  atten- 
tion ; and  we  can  most  satisfactorily  recommend 
these  articles  to  our  readers. 


up  the  angles  of  the  steps,  and  adding-  the  fine 
smooth  casing  stone,  this  small  pyramid  would 
he  completed  ; but  if  it  were  desiied  to  en- 
large the  work,  instead  of  filling  up  the  angles 
to  prepare  for  the  casing,  another  step,  of  the 
same  height  and  depth  as  the  first,  being  added 
to  each  siep  of  the  first- mentioned  pyramid, 
the  outline  touching  the  exterior  angles  of 
these  steps,  c c c,  &e.  would  be  parallel  to  the 
outline  of  t..e  first  pyramid ; and  so  on,  by 
continually  adding  steps  of  the  same  section, 


New  and  Improved  Iron  Roof. — At  the 
cotton  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Garnstay  and  Co.f 
at  Liverpool,  a fire-proof  roof  is  being  erected, 
composed  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  which  for 
lightness  and  elegance  of  appearance,  combining 
strength  and  solidity,  is  perhaps  unrivalled.  The 
building,  which  is  intended  for  the  stowage  of  cotton, 
is  150  feet  long  by  64  feet  wide,  the  span  of  the 
principals  being  equal  to  the  latter,  as  there 
are  no  central  supports.  These  principals 
are  formed  of  four  pieces,  locking  into  each 
other,  and  fastened  with  bolts  and  nuts,  toge- 
ther weighing  three  and  a half  tons  ; they  are  hand- 
somely moulded  and  perforated,  forming  a flattish 
elliptical  arch  below,  and  the  usual  straight  pitch 
for  the  roof  above.  When  the  whole  is  securely 
bolted  and  tied  together,  it  will  be  capable  of  sus- 
taining a much  greater  weight  than  it  will  have  to 
bear,  and  goods  may  be  stowed  up  to  the  very 
slates  ; the  laths  for  the  slates  are  of  wrought-iron 
secured  edgeways,  to  give  greater  strength,  while 
the  whole  is  fire-proof.  Tne  splendid  castings  are 
from  the  Soho  Foundry,  belonging  to  Mr.  John 
Clayton,  Preston. 


might  the  vilest  Gothic  effusion  of  Church  Com- 
missioners patronage  he  taken  as  a specimen  of 
the  true  Gothic.  After  all,  however,  this  Military 
Chapel  is  respectable  compared  with  some  of 
the  apil'gs  of  modern  imitators  in  both  styles. 
There  is  a deal  to  be  done  before  the  merit  of 
designing  better  things  in  either  style  will  be 
based  upon  a principle.  There  will  be  many 
critics,  and  few  improvers. 


THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  THE  RHINE. 


By  its  position  and  hy  the  genius  of  its  in- 
habitants, the  city  of  Mayence  had  acquired, 
even  in  the  earliest  times,  a political  import- 
ance of  which  art  has  been  a faithful  ex- 
pounder. Situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Rhine,  at  the  spot  where  the  river  makes  its 
strongest  inclination  towards  the  German  ter- 
ritory, peopled  by  the  Celts,  fortified  by  the  Ro- 
mans, honoured  and  enlarged  by  the  kings  of  the 
first  two  French  dynasties,  it  was  once  the  fron 
tier  bulwark  of  those  races  to  which  Provi- 
dence had  confided  the  government  of  Western 
Europe.  After  having  been  a mighty  fortress, 
in  the  hands  of  the  civil  power,  it  became,  in 
the  eighth  centurv,  a focus  of  civilization,  for 
St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  the  Germans, 
chose  it  as  the  centre  of  his  mission,  and  ob- 
tained for  the  Church,  which  he  there  esta- 
blished, supremacy  over  all  the  Teutonic 
churches.  The  sovereign  empire  which  reli- 
gion then  assumed  in  that  city  may  he  clearly 
seen  in  the  cathedral  which  he  there  erected. 

This  great  structure  presents,  not  only  the 
mostexaltedtype  that  has  ever  beensupplied  by 
religious  art  in  Germany,  but  a succession  of 
ail  the  forms  which  it  has  worn.  Fire,  which 
has  consumed  or  altered  so  many  Christian  mo- 
numents, has  also,  on  many  occasions,  waged  a 
cruel  war  against  it;  but  the  flames  have  each 
time  respected  a fragment  of  the  ancient 
buildings,  and  thus  there  stands  a record  of  all 
the  period  of  the  middle  ages.  Founded  by 
Archbishop  Willigisius,  who  dedicated  a por- 
tion of  it  in  97B,  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Mayence  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1009,  on  the 
night  of  the  very  day  on  which  it  had  been  de- 
finitively consecrated.  By  the  pious  care  of 
the  founder  it  was  at  once  recommenced,  and 
burnt  anew  in  1081,  under  the  episcopacy  of 
Siegfried  I.,  and  again  in  1190  under  the  epis 
copacy  of  Conrad  von  Wittelsbach.  The 
Archbishop  Siegfried  III.  undertook  the  re- 
construction at  bis  accession  in  1231,  and  fi- 
nished his  work  in  1239.  The  existing  edifice 
exhibits  most  precious  vestiges  of  these  three 
great  epochs.  The  critic  may  fearlessly  attri- 


bute to  Willigisius  and  the  10th  century  the 
exterior  of  the  eastern  apsis;  to  Siegfried  I., 
and  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  the  eastern 
cupola  and  the  general  plan  of  the  nave;  to 
Siegfried  III  , and  the  commencement  of  the 
13th  century, the  western  cupola,  the  apsis  that 
follows,  and  the  accompanying  cross.  The 
semicircular  arch  reigns  in  these  three  parts 
so  discrepant ; in  the  first  it  has  all  the  gravity  of 
Latin  art;  in  the  second  it  takes  an  oriental 
costume  ; in  the  third  it  mingles  with  the  rich- 
ness proper  to  the  schools  of  Constantinople 
the  first  departures  from  established  form  that 
mark  the  growing  influence  of  ogiyal  art. 

The  eastern  apsis  of  this  building,  not  less 
remarkable  from  its  beauty  than  from  its  date 


of  the  most  important  specimens  of  ar- 
ure  in  Western  Europe.  The  tenth 


is  one 

chitectu.w  ... 
century,  to  which  barbarity  and  barren- 
ness are  generally  imputed,  has  exhibited  in  it 
knowledge,  taste,  and  elegance,  such  as  might 
aptly  he  compared  with  that  choice  La- 
tinitv  which  Loup  de  Ferrikre  was  about  the 
same  time  teaching  in  the  Abbey  of  Fulda. 
The  studies  of  this  great  community,  which  had 
a common  origin  with  the  archbishopric  of 
Mayence,  and  was  the  seminary  of  German 
civilization,  had  preserved  the  traditions  of  an- 
cient architecture  in  a state  of  purity,  which 
the  invasions  of  the  oriental  style  soon  altered. 
The  apsis,  built  by  Archbishop  Willigisius,  a 
rare  and  decided  example  of  the  construction 
proper  to  the  10th  century,  is  almost  completely 
Roman  ; composed  entirely  of  stone,  round, 
bordered  by  an  elegant  basement,  with  one 
lofty  stage’  of  windows,  and  crowned  by  a 
gallery  boldly  drawn,  it  bears  a roofage,  the 
angle  of  which,  scarcely  acute,  merges  into  a 
pediment  that  approaches  those  obtuse  forms 
which  the  ancients  employed  in  similar  places. 
The  two  walls,  from  which  it  projects,  are 
pierced  by  the  two  principal  doors  of  the  edi- 
fice. That  on  the  left  is  adorned  with  columns 
of  which  the  Corinthian  capitals,  like  the  apsis, 
indicate  an  epoch  still  faithful  to  Roman  tra- 
ditions; the  corresponding  door  on  the  other 
side  is  conceived  in  a style  more  barbarous,  and 
belongs,  undoubtedly,  to  the  second  construc- 


tion, to  the  11th  century.  Two  lound  towers, 
destined  to  contain  the  staircases,  flank  the 
two  entries,  and  ri*e  to  a considerable  height 
above  the  roof.  The  upper  portions  of  them 
have  not  been  covered,  and  are  evidently  mo- 
dern ; while  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  either 
has  preserved  its  ancient  base. 

To  follow  the  progress  of  time  in  the  order 
already  indicated,  let  us  enter  the  interior  of  the 
church  The  two  doors  open  on  vestibules, 
curiously  adorned,  that,  on  either  side,  con- 
duct to  the  low  aisles  of  the  nave,  and  press 
the  flanks  of  a cupola  that  was  erected,  without 
any  doubt,  in  the  1 1th  century.  The  cupola, 
an  octagon  resting  on  a square  plane,  decorated 
with  drops,  naked  of  mouldings,  and  accompa- 
nied by  two  lofty  tribunes,  presents  all  the 
characteristics  of  Byzantine  art,  the  invasion 
of  which  ought  to  follow,  at  an  interval  of  one 
hundred  years,  the  development  of  that  beau- 
tiful Roman  art  of  the  10th  century,  which  is 
still  impressed  on  the  exterior  of  the  apsis. 
For  the  rest,  while  it  preserves  internally  the 
semicircular  line  in  all  its  purity,  it  has  been 
covered  externally,  and  in  modern  times,  by  a 
large  gallery,  which  forms,  so  to  sav,  its  second 
story,  and  is  lighted  by  lofty  pointed  windows, 
surmounted  by  pediments.  The  vase,  which 
is  to  be  seen  beneath  the  cupola  ; the  lateral 
inclosures  which  keep  it  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  church,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  baptistery. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  nave,  which 
reposes  on  square  pillars,  and  is  accompanied 
by  low  aisles  the  vaults  of  which  are  without 
mouldings,  another  cupola  has  been  suspended 
above  the  cross,  and  the  choir,  adorned  with 
three  apses,  has  been  projected  behind  the 
cupola.  The  complex  plan  of  this  mass  of 
building  evidently  belongs  to  the  13th  century; 
the  actual  construction  has  taken  place  at 
different  epochs.  The  interior  of  the  dome 
is  like  that  of  Cologne,  and  shews  the  pointed 
arch  taking  the  place  of  the  semicircular 
wherever  it  is  necessary  that  pressure  too 
violent  should  be  reduced, — in  the  vaults,  for 
example,  and  in  the  arches  which  sustain  the 
buttresses.  The  two  extremities  of  the  tran- 
sept are  square,  but  the  three  apses  diverging 
from  the  choir  have,  a polygonal  form,  which, 
consequently,  indicates  a subsequent  epoch. 

The  exterior  of  this  part  of  the  cathedral  is 
even  more  diversified  than  the  interior.  We 
shall  say  nothing  about  the  three  pediments  of 
the  choir,  the  three  polygonal  apses  that  lean 
against  the  pediments,  the  two  octagonal 
turrets  that  are  raised  on  the  common  axis  of 
the  apses,  and  add  their  heads  to  those  which, 
the  two  towers  of  the  eastern  front  and  the 
two  domes,  rear  towards  heaven.  There  are 
three  portions,  deserving  of  special  considera- 
tion, that  belong  to  the  period  in  which  the 
Byzantine  style  had  obtained  its  greatest  exten- 
sion in  Germany:  the  first  is  the  belfry  of  the 
western  dome,  the  base  of  which  is  decorated 
with  a splendour  altogether  Oriental,  supports 
a sort  of  octagonal  tower,  truncated  and  adorn- 
ed with  pointed  arches  from  a hand  of  the 
15th  century;  the  second  is  the  wall  that 
closes  the  southern  arm  of  the  transept,  and 
is  pierced  by  three  stories  of  arches,  the 
lines  of  which  are  multiplied  and  intertwine 
with  luxuriance ; the  third  is  the  frontispiece 
of  the  opposite  arm,  in  which  the  round  form 
seems  to  have  received  the  utmost  subtilties 
of  ornament  short  of  self-ahdication.  It  was 
this  degree  of  maturity  that  architecture 
founded  on  the  curve  line  attained,  before  it 
gave  place  to  ogival  art.  It  reached  this 
extreme  point  in  the  couise  of  the  13th 
centurv,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Freder- 
ick It.  The  accession  of  the  house  of 
Habsburir,  which  was  unexpected,  was  ac- 
companied by  an  era  of  disorder  and  bar- 
barity, and  followed  by  a revolution  that 
naturalized  the  pointed  arch  among  the  Ger- 
mans. In  one  of  the  side  chapels  that  are 
built  in  the  aisles  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mayence 
one  can  see  how  far  the  Teutonic  architects 
have  pushed  this  new  principle  of  art;  the 
small  columns  that  support  the  pointed  arches 
of  the  vault  are  fashioned  in  the  shape  of 
shrubs,  the  slender  stalks  of  which  are  adorned 
with  fully  developed  leaves.  The  excessive 
complexity  which  the  German  genius  intro- 
duces into  all  the  forms  which  it  touches  is 
there  plainly  seen  in  one  and  the  same  monu- 
ment, under  aspects  the  most  different. 


B 


the  builder. 


It  will  now  be  sufficient  to  indicate  briefly 
e manner  in  which  the  principal  cathedrals 
the  Rhine  have  modified  the  principle 
Inch  we  have  been  studying  in  that  one  which 
ipears  to  have  been  the  model  of  the  rest, 
or  ms,  which  in  the  first  centuries  had  en 
yed  supremacy,  both  religious  and  political, 
>t  it  when  St.  Boniface  transferred  it  to 
ayence.  I he  temple  that  was  constructed, 
ong  time  after  these  changes,  in  the  first  of 
ese  two  cities,  is  but  a repetition  of  that 
neh  we  have  just  been  considering  in  the 
■orH  * f nave,  having  a cupola  at  each  of 
exti emities,  accompanied  by  two  towers,  is 
? plan  common  to  both  monuments;  as  in 
2 ed'nce  at  Mayence,  so  in  that  of  Worms, 

; choir  placed  at  the  west  is  posterior  to  the 
ptistery,  which  is  at  the  eastern  side  ; the 
iygonal  apsis  of  the  choir,  adorned  with 
eral  round  windows,  and  covered  bv  an 
ite-angled  roof,  presents  the  character, 
eady  a mixed  one,  of  the  architecture  of 
1 / th  century.  The  eastern  extremity,  ordi- 
ily  consecrated  to  the  baptistery,  instead  of 
minuting  in  an  apsis  as  at  .Mayence,  affects 
rectangular  form,  and  exhibits  in  its  severe 
ntispiece  the  Roman  character, still  adhered 
vith  some  fidelity;  this  part,  in  its  beauty 
nparable  with  the  eastern  apsis  of  Mayence, 

■ ke  the  latter,  of  a date  anterior  to 
Ilth  century,  an  epoch  of  movement  and 
lation,  in  which  the  plan  of  the  two  cathe- 
ls  assumed  its  actual  form;  in  which 
cupolas  and  the  polygons  were  introduced 

• buildings;  in  which  the  taste  for  simple 
s and  care  for  Latin  traditions  began  to 

• e.  On  the  south  side  of  the  edifice  at 
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" orms  is  a Gothic  portal,  loaded  by  the  ] Sth 
century  with  jrrolesque  figures.  Even  to  this 
day  the  crowd  of  travellers  has  testified  more 
admiration  lor  the  quaintness  of  these  carica- 
tuns  than  for  the  melancholy  majesty  of  the 
great  temple  which  they  disfigure. 

Spnv,  which,  under 'the  Romans  and  under 
the  hrst  two  races  of  the  Frank  kings,  shared 
the  fortunes  Of  Worms  and  Mayence,  possesses 
a cathedral  like  those  of  these  two  cities.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  Uth  een- 
tun , and  was  founded  by  the  emperor  Conrad 
the  kalian,  hut  finished  under  his  grandson  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.,  the  celebrated  rival  of 
l ope  Gregory  VII.  The  octagonal  cupola, 
which  rises  up  at  the  eastern  extremity,  is 
accompanied  by  a round  apsis  that  appears  to 
have  been  accurately  imitated  from  that  of 
Mayence.  The  nave  is,  in  the  interior,  in  a 
taste  at  once  severe  and  delicate;  and,  as  the 
pillars  on  which  it  rests,  and  of  which  the  date 
is  certain,  are  more  slender  and  ornate  than 
those  of  the  naves  of  Mayence  and  Worms,  it 
seems  natural  to  conclude  that  the  latter  belong 
to  the  primitive  construction  of  the  l()th  cen- 
tury, and  mark  the  end  of  the  purely  Roman 
architecture,  while  the  former,  with  the  cupolas, 
mark  the  invasion  effected  by  the  new  Greek 
style  on  the  curve  of  the  11th  century.  Under 
the  rule  of  the  emperors  of  the  ‘house  of 
baxony,  the  ancient  tradition  continued  to 
maintain  itself;  the  Oriental  taste  was  propa- 
gated alter  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Fran- 
conia, the  tombs  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Spire,  as  though  the  better  to 
indicate  the  revolution  which  was  accomplished 
there. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


FIRES  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

THE  PAULINE  APPAREL. 

The  last  week  has  been  unfortunately  marked 
by  a series  of  calamities  arising  from  fire.  The 
numerous  spots  at  which  conflagrations  have  burst 
forth,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
occurred,  and  the  calamities  which  have  resulted 
from  them,  have  been  alike  the  fruitful  themes  of 
consideration  ; still,  however,  no  steps  have  been 
taken  to  inquire  into  their  causes,  nor  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusions  from  which  future  advantage  may 
be  derived,  or  the  sufferings  from  these  events  in 
any  way  mitigated.  An  examination  should  occur 
after  every  fire,  by  authorities  properly  constituted  : 
at  present,  unless  a life  is  sacrificed,  the  public 
know.-,  nothing  of  the  origin,  the  causes  of  the 
spreading  of  the  fire,  nor  the  loss  that  is  sustained. 
This  is  wrong— a private  suffering  often  becomes  a 
genera  good,  it  it  he  carefully  and  judiciously  ex- 
amined, and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a police  to 
ake  every  measure  to  protect  those  who  commit 
themselves  to  their  charge.  Of  all  the  dreadful 
spectacles  a life  m a metropolis  affords,  none  sinks 
deeper  on  the  mind  than  the  horrors  of  a fire,  where 
human  beings  are  actually  roasted  alive,  surrounded 
by  thousands,  who  would  almost,  in  the  moment  of 
excitement,  peril  their  own  existence  to  save  the 
miserable  beings  whose  shrieks  sound  dreadfully 
upon  the  ear.  He  who,  returning  from  the  delights 
ot  an  evening  spent  in  more  than  usual  festivity, 
has  had  Ins  footsteps  stopt  by  rushing  crowds,  by 
the  rattle  of  the  fire-engine,  and  has  been  irresisti- 
bly borne  on  to  a conflagration,  who  has  witnessed 
the  outstretched  arms,  who  has  heard  the  harrowing 
cry  for  assistance,  who  has  believed  that  assistance 
could  be  nnmediately’given,  yet  has  seen  his  fellow- 
beings  die  in  the  midst  of  agony  before  his  eyes 
because  the  usual  quantity  of  water  was  not  in  the 
pipes,  or  a ladder  could  not  be  obtained  sufficiently 
high,  will  to  the  last  hour  of  his  days,  have  the  re- 
membrance obtruded  on  him,  nay,  even  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  will  be  no  protection  from  the 
dreadful  vision.  In  England  every  thing  is  effected 
by  public  establishments,  and  for  their  own  sakes 
we  believe  those  which  are  devoted  to  fire  insurances 
do  all  m their  power  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
exist ; yet  they  are  not  the  only  safeguards  that  a 
public  should  have  : an  inquest  ought  to  be  held 
after  every  fire,  and  if  the  parish  were  to  be  the  in- 
surers at  a more  moderate  rate  than  any  office,  we 
are  persuaded  there  would  be  more  zeal  shewn  than 
at  the  present  time.  The  firemen  are  paid  by  the 
insurance  offices,  and  no  doubt  are  a most  service- 
able class  of  persons,  but,  as  in  Paris,  they  ought 
to  be  under  military  discipline,  to  have  proper  ap- 
paratus, and  be  selected  from  the  artillery  corps. 
Napoleon  established  a brigade  of  firemen  in  Paris, 
who  act  under  proper  officers,  who  are  dressed  in 
the  manner  which  we  have  represented,  their  faces 
covered  with  a glazed  mask,  the  bodies  protected 
by  a dress  which  is  incombustible,  and  they  carry 
an  apparatus  for  obtaining  fresh  air.  From  the 
commander  who  first  ordered  this  dress,  it  is  called 
the  Pauline  apparel. 


Elevation  and  Plan  No.  3. 


I;NTRY  houses  or  cottages.* 

I RENCK  : A is  the  principal  room,  B a 
C porch  or  entrance,  D,  E,  F,  bed- 

,i'  Omitted  for  want  of  apace  last  week, 


rooms,  G store  for  coals,  wood,  &c.,  II  privy,  T 
shed-roof,  to  place  tubs  or  other  utensils  under 
shelter  from  rain.  The  fire-places,  chimneys, 
and  shafts,  must  of  course  he  built  of  brick. 

The  above  elevation  and  plan  are  drawn  to  a 
scale  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  a foot. 


\ 
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The  great  advantage  offered  by  this  brigade  is  its 
, e at  nll  neriods  for  the  public  service,  its 
obedieoee,  and  the  confidence  which  each  pompier 
SL  in  his  comrade.  Here  the  eagerness  oi  indi- 
viduals  often  leads  to  daring  which  terminates  only 
in  the  destruction  of  the  counigeous  individua  who 
rushes  blindly  into  danger.  There  should  be  always 
ladders  of  escape  in  the  hands  ot  proper  persons 
and  by  the  joining  together  on  the  spot  a sufficient 
number  of  iron  ladders,  one  of  sufficient  height  to 
meet  an  emergency  could  easily  be  forced.  We 
see  an  apparatus  occasionally  paraded  in  the  streets, 
but  we  have  heard  that  it  is  never  near  the  spot 
which  requires  its  use.  Some  years  since  Aldmi, 
the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  the  immortal  Galvam, 
the  discoverer  of  the  power  which  is  now  pei  forming 
such  marvellous  agency,  delivered  a lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  the  subject  of  preservation 
against  tire,  and  exhibited  a uniform  mostly  com- 
posed of  asbestos,  and  a mask  tor  the  protection  of 
the  system  against  the  effects  of  smoke.  His  ex- 
periments were  perfectly  successful,  his  apparatus 
was  evidently  well  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  it 
was  proposed,  his  explanations  were  received  with 
great  approbation,  and  it  was  considered  that  any 
hints  dropped  from  a man  whose  reputation  was  so 
firmly  established,  would  be  joyfully  hailed  and 
acted  upon;  still,  however,  no  steps  have  been 
taken,  and  the  devastation  committed  by  fire  in 
London  is  a blot  upon  the  civilization  ot  the 
country,  shews  the  disregard  of  the  means  placed  in 
our  hands  for  our  protection,  and  that  that  which 
is  everybody’s  business  is  indeed  nob"dy  s. 

The  only  care  the  legislature  has  taken  is  to  be 
found  in  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act,  by 
which  the  duties  of  the  churchwardens  are,  to  have 
keys  to  open  the  water-pipes,  and  ph'gs  fixed  at 
proper  distances,  and  to  have  three  fire-engines.  The 
force  under  the  superintendent,  as  established  in 
1833  by  the  different  fire-offices,  has  ten  engineers, 
nine  sub-engineers,  thirty-one  senior  firemen,  and 
forty-one  junior  firemen,  who  are  clothed,  have  an 
apparatus,  and  are  an  organized  force  capable  ot 
doing  much  good  ; but  when  we  learn  that  five 
hundred  fires  in  the  year  are  not  unusual,  and  that 
thirteen  or  fourteen  lives  are  lost,  we  think  that 
enough  is  not  done,  and  that  an  inquest  ought  to  be 
held  after  every  fire. 


stead  of  servilely  imitating  particular  models, 
he  will  endeavour  to  work  out  these  funda- 
mental elements  according  to  the  ben to h s 
own  genius  and  the  conditions  by  whuh  ht  is 
restrained.  He  will  thus  have  secured  a hrm 
basis  of  laws  and  principles,  without  the  fear 
of  becoming  a mere  copier.  Dr.  K “frier  pro- 
ceed* to  apply  tins  last  theory  to  ChurLta  Ar- 
chiteciure: — , 


HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


DR  KUGLER’S  LECTURES  ON  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

The  Germans  have  views  and  perception  of 
art  differing  from  ours,  and  in  some  respects 
superior  to  us.  We  are  the  mechanics,  the 
great  builders  and  operators,  while  they  oc- 
cupy the  province  of  design  and  deal  with  the 
more  abstract  essences  of  beauty— a combina- 
tion of  the  two  would  benefit  both,  and  to  tins 
both  are  fast  proceeding.  A few  remarks 
from  our  excellent  contemporary,  the  Athe- 
nceum>  in  treating  on  Dr.  lvugler’s  Lectures  on 
Church  Architecture  delivered  in  Berlin,  may 
serve  to  usher  in  and  sustain  what  we  have 
ourselves  to  propound — and  for  the  present  we 
merely  quote  to  call  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject : — 

“ There  are,  says  Dr.  Kugler,  two  distinct 
theoiies  as  to  architecture;  one  of  which  re- 
gards all  that  distant  ages  and  countries  have 
produced  as  wholly  foreign  and  inapplicable 
to  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the  present  age,  and 
seeks  to  create  something  perfectly  new  and 
original ; the  other  pays  implicit  obedience  to 
the  laws  established  by  antiquity,  and  main- 
tains that  the  powers  of  the  artist  will  always 
find  sufficient  scope  and  exercise  in  the  appli- 
cation of  those  laws.  The  followers  ol  this 
system  either  choose  some  particular  style  — as 
tiie  Greek  — to  which  they  inflexibly  adhere  ; or 
they  copy  different  styles  according  to  the  cha- 
racter and  distinction  of  the  building  they  have 
to  execute;  as,  for  example,  a theatre  in  the 
Grecian,  a church  in  the  Gothic,  and  so  on. 
The  adherent  of  this  system  is,  however,  con 
stantly  met  by  the  conditions  ot  time  and  place, 
bv  which  all  architecture  is  limited;  and  con- 
sequently can  very  rarely  succeed  in  rendering 
his  imitation  pure.  _ 

“ There  is,  adds  Professor  Kugler,  a third 
system.  This  recognizes  certain  elementary 
and  necessary  laws,  which  lie  at  the  bottom. of 
all  architecture,  and  have  an  internal  and  in- 
destructible life  and  force,  however  various  the 
forms  under  which  they  develope  themselves. 
The  object  of  the  adherent  of  this  system  is  to 
discover  and  to  master  this  necessary  and  na- 
tural element,  and  to  separate  it  from  all  the 
local  and  historical  peculiarities  with  which  ii 
is  found  combined.  I t*  one  imbued  with  this 
view  of  the  subject,  there  is  no  style  ot  archi- 
tecture, however  rude  or  fantastic,  which  may 
not  suggest  useful  and  applicable  ideas,  In- 


“The  Gothic  style,  he  says,  lasted  only  a 
few  centuries.  The  age  of  the  revival  of 
science  destroyed  its  .way  : it  destroyed  no, 
onlv  that  which,  as  lo  form,  may  he  c »lle<!  tl,e 
peculiar  expression  of  the  taste  ot  the  noddle 
a ires,  but  also  the  entire  law,  according  to 
vvliieh  a completely  symmetrical  anil  slgnih 
cant  architectonic  whole  had  risen  into  exist- 
ence. The  fantastic  element,  winch  was  in- 
herent in  the  Gothic  style,  had  sometimes  been 
pushed  to  extravagance ; and  the  world,  sur- 
feited of  it,  now  demanded  simp  lolly  and 
clearness  It  found  them  in  the  works  ot  clas- 
sical antiquity,  to  w>  ich  the  literary  tendencies 
of  the  age  also  inclined.  Men  tried  to  re  in- 
troduce the  antique;  they  mealed  a learned 
architecture.  Buttheclassicalforrossel, Inn. cor- 
responded 10  the  conditions  ot  church  archi- 
tecture. The  works  of  this  time  are  mere 
returns  to  the  arched  basilica,  either  in  the 
Roman  or  the  properly  so  called  By  zanti tie 
style ; with  the  architrave  and  froze  pie- 
scribed  by  the  classical  rules, and  with  more  or 
less  of  decoration.  They  were  bastard  produc- 
tions, like  those  of  ancient  Roman  art.  bt. 
Peter's  at  Rome  is  the  great  type  til  tins 
modern  ecclesiastical  architecture  ; tt  doubtless 
impo-es  hv  the  vastness  of  its  dimensions  and 
the  grandeur  of  its  proportions:  but  in  no 

degree  bv  a conformation  inspired  with  lite  and 
harmonious  meaning.  In  this  state  has  church 
architecture  remained  for  centuries,  with  un- 
important variations;  such,  for  example  as 
the  tasteless  and  unmeaning  scrolls  and  nou- 
rishes of  the  former  halt  of  tire  last  century, 
which  only  deserve  notice  as  an  indication  of 
a decided  demand  tor  more  richness  and 
variety  of  form,  which  this  style  was  a, taste- 
less  and  grotesque  endeavour  to  satisfy. 


The  following  statement,  which  has  been 
abstracted  from  a parliamentary  return  made 
in  February  last,  contains  matter  of  interest  to 
our  readers,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  great 
national  work  of  the  building  of  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

Total  amount  voted  in  ses- 

-£438,500  0 0 

Amount  unexpended  to  Feb- 
ruary last,  required  for 

works  now  in  progress  of  - „ 

completion  58.016  10  0 


380,483  10  0 


- 


Details  of  above  expenditure  : — 

Purchase  of  property  in 
Abingdon-sti  eet  and  the 

vicinity  &c 90,605  6 6 

F-t  the  river  wall,  &c 55.902  ? ? 

For  the  general  building  ..  233,9,6  0 &.i 


3b0.483  10  0 


Estimate  of  the  further 
sums  that  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  buildings 
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COUNTRY  BILLS  AND  COUNTRY 
BUILDERS. 


A “ Wbu.-wishkr  to  The  Builder  and 
a West  Countryman,”  writes  us  a letter  in 
explanation  of  the  word  “ boitel,  which  was 
introduced  in  an  article  headed  ‘ Country 
Hills  and  Country  Builders.”  lie,  like  another 
correspondent,  finds  fault  with  the  tone  adopted 
in  that  article  to  that  highly  respected  and 
respectable  body,  the  country  builders,  and  so 
should  we  if  we  thought  there  was  any  thing 
serious  in  the  intention  ot  the  writer;  but  we 
think  the  sting  was  fairly  withdrawn,  or  the 
i meaning  and  motive  made  clear,  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph,  where  ample  justice  was 
1 done  to  that  deserving  body  ot  men.  The 
country  builders  rank  among  the  pride  o the 
British  yeomanry— we  now  particularly  allude 
to  builders  living  in  country  and  rural  districts, 
careful  and  thrifty,  vet  open-hearted,  generous, 
and  hospitable;  we  know  them  well,  and  have 
enjoyed  in  our  happiest  days  the  unfeigned 
welcome  of  their  unpretending,  but  well-ap- 
pointed homes.  Our  triends  may  depend  upon 
our  not  being  found  ranked  with  the  enemies 
of  the  coumry  builders;  it  would  be  .ngratitude 
to  a class,  and  ingratitude  to  principles  as  dear 
to  us  as  the  class.  However,  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “ boitel.” 

“ A West  Countryman  questions  the 
authenticity  of  the  blacksmith’s  lull,  i he 
words  “ To  stealing  a boitel,  ’ which  were 
translated  in  the  article  alluded  to  “ To  steel- 
ing a wedge,”  “ instead,”  says  he,  “ of  raising 
a laugh  at  the  poor  blacksmith’s  expense, 
recoil  upon  the  narrator  of  the  anecdote,  boitel 
beinT  onlv  a misnomer  for  beetle,  a heavy 
mallet  that  drives  a wedge,  and  never  requires 
‘stealing,’  having  merely  an  iron  hoop  at 
either  end,  to  prevent  its  splitting. 

We  have  thus  given  the  sum  of  the  explana- 
tion, and  cutout  the  acrimonious  matter  which 
the  article  had  provoked.  We  cannot  watch 
every  wold  that  creeps  into  our  columns,  nor 
pi  event  occasional  sparring,  but  we  would  beg 
to  remind  our  friends  that  they  may  spate  us 
some  trouble  if  each  will  consider  himself 
suiety,  as  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned,  lor 
the  good  behaviour  aud  good  conduct  ot  A he 

Builder  ! 


Details  of  the  above  estimate  : — 
Mr.  Barry’s  original  esti- 
mate for  the  building  ..  7°7 

Additions  to  the  above  estimate: 
For  extra  foundations,  in 
consequence  of  quick- 
sands and  springs,  and 
for  strengthening  the 

foun  datum  of  the  V ictoria 

and  other  towers  

Probable  excess  of  cost  by 
the  use,  for  the  whole  of 
the  exterior,  of  the  hard- 
est and  most  expensive  of 
the  stones  selected  for 

this  building  

For  rendering  the  building 

fire-proof  •••■* 

For  warming  and  ventilating 
the  building,  including 
the  cost  of  the  proposed 
central  ventilating  lower 
required  by  Dr.  Reid  to 
carry  bis  system  into  ef- 
fect   

For  providing  additional  ac- 
commodation for  attor- 
neys, as  recommended  by 
the  Law  Society  •••••• 

For  providing  an  official 
residence  for  the  librarian 
of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons   * * 

Ditto  for  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons  . • • • 
Contingencies  — probable 

amount  

Expense  incurred  in  build- 
ing the  river  wall,  includ- 
ing the  coffer-dam  . - • • • • 

For  purchase  of  premises 
and  various  miscellaneous 

expenses 

Total  amount  of  Mr.  Barry  s 
estimates  for  the  general 
building,  and  also  of  the 
actual  expenditure  tor 
building  the  river  wall  ; 
for  the  purchase  of  pre- 
mises required  to  lorm  a 
site  for  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  tor 
miscellaneous  services  re- 
lating to  the  same 

Amount  already  voted  


,424  12  9 

. 


,104  0 0 


35,063  3 1 


,000  0 ( 
.000  0 i 


65,000  0 


5,000  0 


12 


,250  0 
,000  0 
,000  0 


55. 


90. 


,902  3 
.605  6 


1,016. 

438 


,924  12; 
.500  0 


Estimated  amount  of  the 
future  votes  of  Parliament 
that  will  be  required  in 
the  present  and  subse- 
quent ses-tons  to  com-  10 

plete  the  buildings 578, 4l4  1-* 

In  addition  to  a hat  is  above  stated 
further  expenditure  will  he  requ.red  tor  e. 
ploling  the  landing-places  trout  the  V 
Thames,  connected  with  the  ne.i  Houses 
Parliament;  for  making  good  the  pavings, 
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of  the  streets  and  places  adjoining;  for  pro- 
viding furniture  and  fittings'for  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  several  offices  and  official 
residences  belonging  thereto  ; and  for  any  de- 
corations by  woi  ks  of  art  beyond  what  were 
included  in  Mr.  Barry’s  estimate. 


Uitrraturc* 

Pt  viciples  and  Practice  of  Land  Engineering, 
Trigonometrical , Subterraneous,  and  Marine 
Surveying,  8fc.~  By  C.  Bourns,  C.E.  and 
Surveyor.  Ollivier,  Pall  Mall. 

This  is  a truly  useful  book,  and  goes  far  to 
supply  the  desideratum  which  Mr.  Bourns  so 
correctly  states  in  his  Preface  to  be  wanted. 
We  have  only  one  thing  to  regret  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  that  is  its  price,  for  although 
it  contains  much  useful  practical  matter,  and  a 
good  deal  of  an  interesting  kind  in  relation  to 
|8omeof  the  large  undertakings  in  surveying, 
particularly  as  to  the  trigonometrical  survey  of 
Great  Briiain  and  Ireland,  commenced  under 
General  Roy  in  1783,  yet  this,  with  other 
I matter,  is  ot  that  miscellaneous  cast  which 
ordinary  works  of  compilation  give  at  an  ordi- 
nary cost;  fifteen  shillings  is  too  much  for  a 
work  intended  for  popular  use  and  reference, 
as  this  is.  It  is,  however,  the  besetting  sin  of 
publishers  of  works  on  architectutre,  engineer- 
ing, and  the  like;  they  mistake  the  class  they 
would  cater  for;  books  of  a suitable  kind  at  a fair 
and  reasonable  price  will  meet  with  no  lack  of 
‘buyers  and  readers  ; but  we  believe  there  never 
was  a class  of  men  in  this  world  who  had  more 
cause  ot  complaint  than  those  connected  with 
the  building  art  as  to  the  want  of  a popular 
library — source  and  dear  is  all  that  has  hither- 
to been  offered  to  them. 

This  work,  however,  is  not  dear  in  relation 
to  other  works  of  its  class;  it  has  cost  Mr. 
Bourns  much  labour  and  anxiety,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  intimate,  and  is  visible  on  the  face  of 
it,  and  we  trust  he  will  reap  his  reward  at 
least.  He  has  distributed  his  subject  under 
two  heads  : the  first,  the  “ principles  of  sur- 
veying;” and  the  second,  “the  practice.”  In 
the  first  we  have  the  rules  and  practice  of  de- 
cimals and  of  squares  and  roots,  useful  tables 
>f  gradients  and  curves,  a succinct  treatment 
>f  the  necessary  geometric,  logarithmic,  and 
rigonometrieal  matter,  a description  of,  and 
if  the  use  of,  mathematical,  surveying,  and 
ihilosophical  instruments,  required  by  the  ope- 
lator,  and  rules  for  proceeding  in  surveys 
mder  various  conditions. 


In  the  second  we  have  good  and  sound  prac- 
tical instruction  on  land  engineering,  trigo 
nometrical,  subterraneous,  and  marine  survey- 
ing, extending  over  150  pages,  and  referring 
to  seven  folded  plates  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  although  Mr. 
Bourns  does  not  pretend  to  so  much,  that  this 
work  will  be  a complete  guide  in  the  hands  of 
the  student,  and  serve  to  carry  him  to  every 
purpose  to  which  the  requirements  of  the  fullest 
practice  mav  lead. 


COVENANT  TO  IMPROVE  AND  REPAIR- 
CONDITION  PRECEDENT— BREACH. 

Coombe  v.  Greene. 

It  Is  a settled  rule  of  law  that  if  a promise 
or  a covenant  he  conditional  on  the  previous 
performance  of  some  act,  or  previous  render  of 
some  consideration,  the  act  must  be  done,  the 
condition  must  be  performed  before  an  action 
can  lie  maintained.  Such  a covenant  is  called 
“ a dependent  covenant,”  and  the  condition  on 
which  it  depends  “ a condition  precedent.” 
Not  only,  however,  must  a condition  precedent 
be  performed,  but  its  fulfilment  must  be 
averred;  or,  an  excuse  for  its  nonperformance 
must  be  shewn.  If  performance,  or  that  which 
is  equivalent  to  performance,  be  not  alleged 
and  proved,  the  defendant  can  plead  nonper- 
formance of  the  condition  precedent  in  har  to 
the  action  ; and  if  the  averment  of  perform- 
ance be  omitted  or  inaccurately  stated,  the 
defendant  can,  on  demurrer,  take  advantage 
of  it.  B 

Now,  there  will  not  be  any  difficulty  in 
averring,  with  accuracy,  the  performance  of 
the  condition.  Proof,  however,  that  it  has 
been  performed  is  another  thing.  The  case  of 
Coombe  v.  Greene , which  came  before  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  May  last,  involved,  in 
point  of  law,  the  question  of  the  necessity  for 
stating  a certain  condition  precedent ; in  point 
of  fact,  however,  the  nonstatement  arose  from 
the  nonperformance.  The  case,  therefore, 
will  throw  some  light  on  the  doctrine  of  per- 
formance of  conditions  precedent,  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried  by  the 
Courts. 

The  declaration  staled  that  the  plaintiff  had 
demised  certain  premises  to  the  defendant, 
subject  to  a covenant  that  the  defendant  should 
expend  1 00/.  in  substantial  improvements  of 
or  additions  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  in  the 
substantial  and  permanent  repairs  thereof, 
under  the  direction  and  icith  the  approbation  of 
some  competent  surveyor , to  be  named  by  and  on 
the  part  of  the  said  plaintiff;  and  alleged  for  I 


breach,  that  the  defendant  would  not  expend 
the  sum  of  100/.  in  substantial  improvements 
and  additions  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  in 
the  substantial  and  permanent  repairs  thereof 
under  the  direction  or  with  the  approbation  of 
a competent  surveyor,  to  be  named  by  and  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  but  wholly  n'eglected 
and  refused  so  to  do,  although  the  plaintiff 
always,  during  the  said  term,  was  ready  and 
willing  to  appoint  a competent  surveyor  to 
approve  of  such  substantial  improvements  of 
and  additions  to  the  said  dwelling-house.  To 
this  declaration  the  plaintiff  demurred,  and, 
along  with  other  reasons,  assigned  this  “ that 
it  is  not  alleged  in  the  breach  that  the  plaintiff 
had  ever  named  a competent,  or  any  surveyor, 
under  whose  direction  or  approbation  the'de- 
ton/  nt  .m,£ht  !lave  upended  ihe  said  sum  of 

M- /.  in  improving  the  said  premises  according 
to  the  said  covenant.” 

Mr.  Box  ill,  who  appeared  in  support  of  the 
demurrer,  argued  that  it  did  not  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  declaration,  that  the  defendant  had 
broken  his  covenant.  The  surveyor  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  plaintiff,  and  hot  by  the  de- 
fendant; and  unless  he  was  appointed,  the 
money  could  not  be  expended.  J he  plaintiff 
having  the  power  of  appointment,  it  was  a 
condition  precedent  to  his  light  to  recover  that 
he  should  exercise  that  power;  and  it  is  not 
enough  to  aver  his  readiness  and  willing- 
ness. 

Mr.  Ogle,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that 
the  declaration  was  good. 

1 he  Court  said — “ The  appointment  of  a 
surveyor  is  a preliminary  step,  and,  until  that 
is  taken,  the  defendant  cannot  fulfil  his  con- 
tract. He  cannot  begin  the  work  until  a 
surveyor  is  appointed  to  direct  and  approve  of 
his  proceedings.  That  appointment  is  a con- 
dition precedent  to  his  liability  to  expend  the 
100/.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  plaintiff  is 
ready  and  willing.”  So  the  judgment  passed 
for  the  plaintiff. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  plaintiff,  in  this 
case,  thought  that  there  was  no  necessity  to 
appoint  a surveyor  until  the  work  was  done,  or, 
at  least,  commenced.  It  may  be  very  fairly 
doubted  whether  there  would  have  been  any 
use  in  appointing  asurveyor  until  the  work  had 
been,  at  least,  begun.  The  decision,  therefore, 
shews  the  extreme  strictness  with  which  the 
Courts  will  enforce  conditions  precedent,  and 
will  serve,  therefore,  as  a warning  to  those 
who  are  about  to  sue  because  of  breaches  of 
covenant,  and  to  those  who  are  about  to  settle 
the  terms  of  covenants. 


SKEW  ARCHES. 


'Sir, — Seeing  in  The  Builder  many  in- 
nnces  of  contributions  that  encourage  me  to 
Tow  in  my  mite,  I beg,  as  a working-mason, 
tsupply  a copy  of  my  drawing  for  finding  the 
ds  and  joints  of  a “ skew  arch.”  It  is  a 
xawing  I got  up  under  the  direction  of  one 


who  has  rendered  no  little  service  to  me  and 
many  of  my  fellow-workmen,  by  his  instruc- 
tions and  the  example  of  his  skill.  I allude  to 
Green,  who  was  employed  as  foreman  of  ma- 
sons at  the  Birmingham  F ree  Grammar  School, 
in  1833  and  34,  at  which  time  I enjoyed  the 
benefit  1 speak  of,  and  drew  out  the  paper  I 


now  present.  A little  attention  to  the  lines  will 
make  the  problem  clear,  without  any  length- 
ened reference  ; and  I shall  be  most  happy  if 
the  benefit  I have  had  should  be  thus  still  far- 
ther diffused. 

1 am  your  very  faithful  servant, 

A Stonemason. 
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ON  KEEPING  A HOUSE  IN  REPAIR. 

Every  person  who  occupies  a house,  either 
on  lease,  nr  which  is  his  own  property,  must 
necessarily  be  aware  that  the  annual  expenses 
of  repairs  are  very  considerable;  so  much  so 
indeed,  that,  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  it  will 
invariably  be  found  much  cheaper  to  live  in 
unfurnished  lodgings,  at  a much  higher  rent 
than  would  be  paid  for  the  same  number  of 
rooms  in  a house.  The  case  is  different  in 
Edinburgh  and  Paris,  and  in  most  of  the  cities 
of  the  Continent;  because  there  the  houses 
have  common  staircases,  and  each  floor  is  let 
out  on  lease  to  one  or  two  separate  families. 
The  expenses  of  repairs  are  in  a great  measure 
unavoidable;  but  some  of  them  may  be  dimi- 
nished by  attending  rigidly  to  the  following 
rule,  which  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  pre- 
vention rather  than  cure. 

Agree  with  each  of  the  different  tradesmen 
who  are  employed  to  do  repairs  or  make  addi- 
tions to  a house,  such  as  the  carpenter  and 
joiner,  the  bricklayer  and  slater,  the  painter, 
plumber  and  glazier, the  smith  and  bell-hanger, 
and  the  locksmith  and  ironmonger,  to  look  over 
every  part  of  the  house  quarterly  or  half-yearly, 
on  a certain  fixed  day ; and  either  to  repair  or 
to  report  on  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  the 
day  following. 

In  small  houses,  the  carpenter  alone  will  be 
sufficient  to  point  out  what  is  wanting,  and  the 
other  tradesmen  need  only  be  called  in  if 
wanted;  but  in  very  large  establishments  all 
the  tradesmen  mentioned,  and  even  some  others, 
may  be  necessary.  The  carpenter,  in  small 
houses,  will  perform  the  part  of  the  locksmith 
in  oiling  all  the  locks  and  hinges  ; and  he  will 
also  examine  the  roof,  the  boarded  floors,  the 
fittings-up,  such  as  the  window-blinds,  cur- 
tains, &c.,  and  in  general  all  that,  strictly 
speaking,  belongs  to  the  joiner  and  cabinet- 
maker. The  plumber  and  glazier  will  attend 
to  cracked  or  broken  glass,  and  to  every  thing 
connected  with  lead  gutters,  painting,  traps  for 
smells,  &c. 

The  annual  expenses  of  houses  in  London 
and  its  environs  are  greatly  increased  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  painted,  papered, 
or  coloured.  These  repeated  operations  are 
not  only  expensive,  but  they  destroy  all  the 
sharpness  of  architectural  ornament,  whilst 
they  are  quite  unnecessary  as  a preservative 
against  decay.  On  examining  the  wooden 
staircases  in  some  of  the  old  houses  in  London, 
the  sharp  workmanship  of  the  richly  carved 
rails  and  balusters  will  be  found  to  be  entirely 
destroyed,  on  account  of  the  several  coats  of 
paint  which  have  been  laid  on  at  regular  inter- 
vals of  three  or  six  years.  The  ornaments  on 
the  ceilings  of  these  houses  are  equally  ob- 
literated by  repeated  coatings  of  whitewash. 
The  excuse  offered  for  this  frequent  painting 
and  whitewashing  is  the  dirt  which  attaches 
to  the  walls  a d ceilings  of  London  houses,  in 
consequence  of  the  soot  continually  floating  in 
the  atmosphere ; but  a much  better  mode,  both 
for  the  beauty  of  the  rooms  and  the  pocket  of 
the  occupier,  and  even  for  cleanliness,  would 
be  to  wash  all  the  work  painted  in  oil  with 
flannels  dipped  in  warm  water;  and  carefully 
to  wipe  with  a dry  cloth,  and  afterwards  to  rub 
over  with  a piece  of  bread,  the  paper,  if  not 
adapted  for  washing,  and  the  ceilings.  To 
lessen  the  trouble  of  reaching  the  upper  part  of 
lofty  rooms,  the  cloth  for  wiping  the  paper  may 
be  put  on  the  extremity  of  a brush  attached  to 
a long  handle,  and  a contrivance  might  easily 
be  devised  for  substituting  a piece  of  bread,  or 
a large  piece  of  India-rubber,  for  the  brush. 
In  general,  it  will  be  found  the  best  economy 
to  have  the  ceilings  of  the  living-rooms 
painted  in  oil,  and  to  have  the  walls  either 
painted,  or  covered  with  what  is  called  wash- 
ing-paper,  the  colours  of  which,  being  in  oil, 
admit  freely  of  being  washed  with  flanuel  or 
sponge  and  water. 


The  Breakwater  Lighthouse. — On  Monday 
fortnight  the  fourth  story  of  this  building  was  com- 
pleted, the  centre  stone  of  the  ceiling  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  edifice  having  been  then  put  in.  The 
air  chamber  only  has  now  to  be  put  up,  when  the 
entire  building  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  lantern,  which  is  now  being  made  in  London. 
The  part  of  the  tower  now  up  is  46  feet  above  the 
level  of  high  water,  and  when  finished  will  be 
56  feet  in  height  without  the  lantern. — Plymouth 
limes. 


ASSESSED  TAXES  CASES. 

Determined  by  the  Judges  on  Appeal. 

(No.  1486.) — Windows— Cottage  not  assessed  in 
1834-5,  nor  occupied  by  appellant. 

In  1834-5,  a cottage  was  not  assessed  to  the  win- 
dow duty,  as  it  /tad  not  seven  windows.  In 
1838  appellant  came  to  reside  in  it,  and  opened 
some  new  windows.  Held,  that  appellant  not 
being  the  occupier  in  1834-5,  could  not  claim 
exemption  from  the  duty  in  1840,  even  though 
the  cottage  was  not  assessed  at  all  in  1834-5. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1840,  (48  Geo.  3, 
c.  55,  sell.  A); — Mr.  Gude  appealed  before  the 
commissioners  of  assessed  taxes  for  the  division  of 
Godley,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  against  an  assess- 
ment made  upon  him  for  window  duty.  Mr.  Gude 
alleged  that  in  the  repairs  made  by  him  in  1838,  of 
an  old  cottage  belonging  to  him  at  Chobham,  he 
had  opened  some  additional  windows  upon  the  faith 
of  the  Act  of  4 & 5 Will.  4,  c.  54,  s.  7,  and  that  he 
was  not  liable  to  assessment,  as  the  cottage  had  not 
before  the  repairs  in  1838  been  assessed  to  the  win- 
dow duty,  by  reason  of  its  not  having  more  than 
seven  windows.  Mr.  Hall,  the  surveyor  of  taxes, 
on  behalf  of  the  crown,  contended  that  as  Mr. 
Gude  did  not  reside  in  the  cottage  previous  to  the 
5th  of  April,  1838  (which  Mr.  Gude  admitted  he 
did  not),  he  could  not  avail  himself  of  the  exemp- 
tions in  the  Act,  even  if  the  cottage  had  not  been 
charged  to  the  window  duty  prior  to  the  5th  of 
April,  1835,  by  reason  of  its  not  having  seven  win- 
dows. Mr.  Gude  contended  that  he  not  having 
been  assessed,  nor  the  cottage,  nor  the  tenant  by 
whom  the  cottage  was  then  occupied,  by  reason  of 
its  not  having  seven  windows,  for  the  year  ending 
the  5th  day  of  April,  1835,  he  was  within  the  ex- 
emption. 

The  commissioners  present  confirmed  the  charge 
on  Mr.  Gude,  who  being  dissatisfied  with  their  de- 
cision, demanded  a case  for  the  judges’  opinion, 
which  is  accordingly  stated. 

William  Adams. 

Peter  Horrocks. 

18th  May,  1841.— We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
determinations  cf  the  Commissioners  is  right. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wightman. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace. 


(ftoiTrspontirnre. 

CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number  of  The  Builder  I 
observed  a design  for  a church  in  the  classic  style. 

Setting  aside  prejudice,  I will,  with  your  per- 
mission, offer  a few  remarks  upon  church  architec- 
ture generally,  also  upon  the  design  just  alluded  to 
by  way  of  illustration. 

The  classic  style,  to  use  a wide  and  vague  term, 
appears  to  me  to  be  totally  inapplicable  to  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  ; in  the  first  place,  because  it  is 
not  calculated  to  convey  the  idea  on  first  view  of 
the  purpose  to  which  the  building  is  appropriated, 
a circumstance  which,  though  in  some  cases  it  cannot 
be  carried  to  that  extent  as  in  others,  yet  ought  in 
all  to  demand  the  architect’s  particular  attention  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  uniformity  of  design  exte- 
riorly, in  a classic  building,  is  so  strictly  to  be  stu- 
died, that  the  internal  arrangement  is  too  frequently 
cramped  in  order  to  carry  it  out. 

Blind  adherence  to  conventionalities,  either  in 
the  classic  or  pointed  styles,  I will  not  here  touch 
upon,  for  there  are  too  many  who  preach  this  doc- 
trine but  do  not  disentangle  themselves  from  its 
clutches  ; and  again,  the  majority  of  those  suffi- 
ciently capable  to  judge  the  matter,  would  immedi- 
ately prognosticate  the  downfal  of  art,  were  any 
one  found  bold  enough  to  strike  out  from  the  beaten 
path ; and  indeed  the  effect  produced  by  such  a 
course,  would,  being  novel,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  present  practice,  prove  unfavourable,  although 
to  a certain  extent  it  might  be  true  that  all  the  de- 
corations were  made  subservient  to  construction,  as 
was  the  practice  of  the  ancients  and  the  Gothic  ar- 
chitects of  the  middle  ages,  and  alluded  to  by  two 
architectural  professors  of  late  years,  of  a different 
school, — Chambers  and  Pugin. 

The  application  of  stucco  by  the  moderns  not 
only  in  their  church  architecture,  but  also  other 
edifices,  has,  undoubtedly,  in  a greater  measure  than 
any  other  circumstance,  tended  to  bring  architec- 
ture into  comparative  insignificance,  and  the  im- 
practicability of  using  the  material  it  is  intended  to 
represent  in  such  situations  as  one  frequently  sees 
it,  is  to  an  experienced  eye  the  very  cause  of  its 
dislike. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that,  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes  at  least,  it  will  be  entirely  abandoned,  and 
that  the  real  material — if  stone  be  too  expensive, 
brick — be  made  to  shew  itself  as  it  ought,  and  al- 
though a material  not  quite  reconcilable  to  one’s 
feelings,  yet  far  preferable  to  any  make-belief. 

Perhaps  1 am  somewhat  digressing,  but  I will 
proceed  to  endeavour  to  prove  the  assertion  with 


which  I set  out,  taking  for  granted  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  middle  ages 
are  to  be  our  models. 

From  the  general  appearance  of  your  correspon- 
dent’s design,  the  notion  would  not  be  conveyed  to 
one’s  mind,  that  it  was  an  ecclesiastical  building; 
the  campanile  at  the  west  end  would  be  the  only 
feature  to  lead  one  to  imagine  that  it  was  intended 
for  a sacred  edifice  ; the  lights  or  windows  are  so 
numerous,  and  occupying  so  much  of  the  area  of 
the  wall,  that  instead  of  the  “ dim  religious  light,”  i 
so  essential  to  an  ecclesiastical  structure,  it  would 
be  quite  the  reverse,  unless  stained  glass  were  intro- 
duced, which  would  be  an  expensive  way  of  over- 
coming a difficulty.  The  inclination  of  the  roof  is 
here  obliged  to  follow  the  angle  of  the  ancients,  in 
whose  climate  a steeper  pitch  would  have  been  unne-  : 
cessary  ; thus  adapting,  as  did  the  mediaeval  archi-  . 
tects  in  this  country,  their  architecture  to  the  cli- 
mate they  had  to  encounter  ; and  this  argument  is 
by  means  new,  having  been  urged  by  Pugin  and 
other  writers  ; but  I feel  it  cannot  be  too  repeatedly 
brought  into  notice. 

The  urns,  which  figure  in  the  balustrade,  are 
truly  anti-Christian,  and  refer  us  to  Heathenish  riles 
of  two  thousand  years  since,  instead  of  reminding 
us  of  the  Christian  times  in  which  we  now  happily 
exist.  | 

On  the  other  hand,  how  admirably  expressive  of 
its  purpose  is  a church  in  the  pointed  style,  de- 
signed in  a true  feeling  : the  very  plan  is  a cross  ; 
the  chancel  is  not  merely  a projection  of  a few  feet, 
but  standing  out  boldly.  The  tower  and  spire,  ; 
springing  probably  from  the  intersection  of  the 
nave,  transepts,  and  chancel,  rise  to  a majestic 
height  towering  to  the  sky.  The  high-pitched  roof, 
the  mullioned  windows,  filled  with  elaborate  and 
beautifully- twisting  tracery  of  a significant  meaning, 
the  crocketed  pinnacles  and  buttresses,  all  admir- 
ably tell  their  purpose  ; and  there  is  throughout 
that  exalted  and  upward  tendency,  so  peculiarly 
expressive,  and  which  cannot  be  arrived  at  in  any 
other  style.  Much  more  might  be  said,  and  of  the 
interior,  perhaps,  it  may  be  now  sufficient  to  re- 
mark, that  every  part  tends  to  impress.the  beholder 
with  those  sublime  feelings  so  necessary  in  a sacred 
edifice.  . I 

Some  there  are  who  assert  that,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  styles,  the  pointed  is  the  only  fit  one  for 
buildings  of  every  denomination.  To  this  I must 
disagree,  for  there  are  many  structures  in  which 
Greek  or  Roman  architecture  may  be  made  to 
speak  its  purpose  much  better  than  the  pointed,  and 
are  also  better  adapted  from  local  circumstances. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  true  feelings  for  ecclesiastical  architecture  will 
prevail,  and  architects  will  alone  for  such  purposes 
turn  their  eyes  for  examples  to  the  glorious  piles  of 
York,  Salisbury,  Canterbury,  Winchester,  &c.  &c., 
upon  which  to  base  their  future  designs. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W. 

Oxon,  September  21. 

SIR  JAMES  THORNHILL. 

Sir, — In  looking  over  some  back  numbers  of 
The  Builder,  1 found  a brief  notice  of  Sir  James 
Thornhill  in  one  of  them,  with  an  engraved  fac- si- 
mile of  his  autograph.  Some  little  time  since, 
having  occasion  to  go  down  to  Greenwich  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  works  of  the  Hospital,  I 
was  shewn  into  what  is  called  the  Committee-room 
of  the  Office  of  Works,  where,  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, and  no  less  gratification,  I saw  a number  of 
original  designs  and  drawings  both  by  Sir  James 
Thornhill  and  Benjamin  WTest  hung  round  the  room, 
all  well  preserved  in  good  substantial  frames  and 
glasses,  in  which  state  I trust  they  will  be  kept  for 
many  a long  year  yet  to  come,  as  they  are  worthy  of 
preserving,  although  they  are  but  sketches. 

Doubtless  many,  if  not  most,  of  your  architec- 
tural readers  must  have  been  to  the  beautiful 
chapel  of  the  College,  and  have  noticed  the  fine 
elaborate  carving  of  the  pulpit,  niches,  and  other 
parts  of  that  superb  little  edifice  : the  sketches  by 
West,  hung  up  in  the  Committee-room  above 
mentioned,  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  original 
designs  by  himself  for  the  various  carvings  there, 
as  well  as  one  or  two  others  for  the  statues,  which 
are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  two  of 
which  I only  now  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  chapel. 

There  is  also  the  original  design  of  the  great 
window  in  the  chapel,  by  West,  which,  however,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  quite  unworthy  both  of  him  and 
the  place  in  which  it  so  fearfully  obtrudes.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  Wreck  of  Saint  Paul,  but  the  whole 
picture  is  so  crowded  with  figures,  jumbled  as  it 
were  one  on  another,  that  it  is  really  difficult  to 
trace  the  action  of  the  design  ; and  the  colouring 
is  decidedly  not  by  any  means  of  the  first  order ; 
in  fact,  West’s  reputation  would  not  suffer  the  least 
injury  if  this  specimen  of  his  pencil  was  removed 
from  its  present  commanding  position,  for  which  it 
is  quite  unsuited.  In  my  estimation,  the  gem  of 
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all  the  drawings  in  the  Committee-room  is  Sir  James 
Thornhill’s  design  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Painted 
Hall ; though  it  is  but  on  a small  scale,  and  merely 
a pen  and  sepia  sketch,  yet  it  is  very  effective,  and 
shews  much  judgment  in  the  execution  ; I need  not 
here  enter  into  a detail  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
as  it  is  familiar  to  all  the  sight-seeing  visitors  of 
Greenwich,  who  invariably  take  a turn  into  the 
Painted  Hall.  There  are  two  other  little  sketches 
by  Thornhill,  one  representing  himself  explaining 
the  design  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  other, 
Sir  S.  Jennings  shewing  a plan  of  the  Hospital  to 
the  same  party.  From  this  sketch  we  are  able  to 
trace  the  portrait  of  the  painter,  which  is  intro- 
duced in  the  bottom  corner  of  the  painting  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  hall. 

There  arc  two  other  drawings  in  the  room,  being 
designs  for  the  sculpture  of  the  tympanum  of  two 
pediments,  but  where  these  pediments  are  I had  not 
time  to  ascertain  ; there  are  also  two  ancient  views 
of  Greenwich,  ccpied  from  drawings  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library.  All  the  above  drawings  are  merely 
pen  sketches,  slightly  tinted  in  with  sepia,  with 
here  and  there  a little  blue  to  heighten  the  effect ; 
some  of  them  are  very  good,  but  others  want  that 
fine  fiery  spirit  and  energy  which  we  always  expect 
to  see  in  the  works  of  a master. 

I here  are  also  two  or  three  oil-colour  views  of 
the  baronial  residence  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  whose  life  was  forfeited  along  with 
his  estates,  at  the  termination  of  the  “ old  Pre- 
tender’s” rebellion.  The  estates,  1 believe,  now 
:orm  part  of  the  College  property,  which,  I sup- 
pose, accounts  for  these  paintings*  being  here. 

I am  very  much  pleased  to  find  that  these  draw- 
ngs  are  so  carefully  preserved,  but  I will  venture 

0 suggest  that  the  sketches  of  Thornhill  ought  to 

)e  placed  in  the  Painted  Hall,  say  in  the  dais,  espe- 
:ially  as  they  exclusively  relate  to  the  paintine  of 
;he  haU  itself.  * 6 

I am,  Sir,  &c. 

Joseph  Lockwood,  Surveyor,  &c. 
52,  Lime-street,  City. 

LEEDS  NEW  GAOL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  “ H.”  in  the  last 
3uilder,  I supply  the  information  which  he  seeks. 

The  first  premium  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs, 
lurst  and  Moffatt,  of  Doncaster,  and  the  second 
iremium  to  Messrs.  Perkin  and  Backhouse,  of 
jeeds  ; the  former  of  these  parties  sent  in  three  sets 
f plans,  two  of  which  are  to  be  combined  to  make 

The  plans  selected  for  adoption  are  quite  different 
rom  the  model  plans  prepared  by  Major  Jebb, 
r-hich  accompanied  the  “ Instructions  to  Archi- 
ects.”  Most  of  the  competitors  followed  that 
lan,  but  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Moffatt  have  made,  all 
he  wings  to  radiate  from  the  central  building,  and 

1 this  consists  the  superiority. 

Some  parties  think  it  questionable  whether  the 
ommittee  have  acted  fairly  in  giving  the  premium 
3 a plan  the  arrangements  of  which  are  at  variance 
nth  the  lithographed  plans  furnished  for  the  guid- 
nce  of  competitors,  and  it  is  also  questionable 
hether  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Moffatt 
rere  entitled  to  either  premium,  as  no  detailed 
stimate  was  furnished  of  the  masons’  work  and 
rick  work,  although  the  “Instructions”  requited 
lat  all  designs  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
estimate  in  detail  ” of  the  cost. 

A Subscriber. 

September  20,  1843. 

MEASURING  AND  VALUING. 

Sir, — Having  seen  your  notice  of  a new  work 
ititled  “The  Students’  Guide  to  theArtof  Measur- 
ig,”  I was  induced  to  purchase  it,  and,  like  your 
irrespondent  J.  D.,  find  that  it  is  far  from  being 
jmplete.  Though  there  is  a great  deal  of  practical 
cperience  embodied  in  it  which  could  not  have 
:en  collected  without  considerable  labour  and 
;pense,  still  I think  if  you  or  some  of  your  elder 
;aders  who  have  been  iu  the  habit  of  measuring 
le  various  works  executed  connected  with  build - 
gs,  and  in  taking  quantities,  would  supply  the 
:ficiencies,  it  would  be  of  infinite  service  to  some 
' your  student  readers.  For  instance,  the  method 
measuring  plumbers’  work  is  entirely  omitted, 
nd  in  the  smiths’  work  the  student  would  but 
>orly  succeed  in  taking  the  quantities  of  cast- 
on  columns,  bressummers,  girders,  &c.,  from  the 
formation  given  under  that  head.  And  as  there 
a great  difference  in  the  mode  of  measuring 
ickwork  here  to  what  is  laid  down  in  this 
irk,  perhaps  it  will  add  to  the  information  of 
me  of  your  readers  if  I were  to  state  the  method 
ually  practised,  which  is  by  ordering  all  brick- 
i)rk  to  a standard  of  1 brick  length  thick  (or 
inches),  and  brought  into  superficial  square  yards, 
e openings  being  deducted,  and  labour  charged 
tra  to  door  and  window  jambs  for  plumbings, 

:.  The  flues  are  not  measured  (except  from  the 
sic  ceiling  line  to  the  top  of  chimney-shaft,  which  is 
ten  as  solid),  but  charged  for  work  and  material  at 


so  much  per  flue,  averaging  the  height  of  the  stories. 
The  method  given  of  abstracting  quantities  I think 
quite  unnecessary  and  attended  with  considerable 
trouble  and  loss  of  time.  If  in  taking  quantities 
each  kind  of  work  is  kept  under  its  proper  head 
and  proceeded  with  in  order,  they  can  be  at  once 
copied  into  the  bill  when  squared. 

Hoping  this  may  find  a place  'in  your  valuable 
journal,  I remain  yours, 

r.  H.  B. 

Liverpool,  September  19,  1843. 

NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE — HEREFORD  CATHE- 
DRAL. 

Sir, — I will  readily  allow  that  the  clerestory  of 
the  compartment  of  Hereford  Cathedral  (page  377) 
ought  to  be  dated  50  or  even  80  years  later  than  the 
two  lower  stories,  but  as  1 could  not  well  detach 
the  upper  from  the  lower  part,  I suffered  it  to 
remain,  thinking  that  any  one  moderately  acquainted 
with  Norman  architecture  would  be  able  to  see  the 
difference  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  ; how- 
ever, as  C.  thinks  that  all  of  it  ought  to  be  50  years 
later,  I will  endeavour  to  convince  him  by  respect- 
able authorities  that  he  is  wrong.  In  Britton’s 
account  of  Hereford  Cathedral  the  date  is  1107; 
this  of  course  is  intended  only  for  the  lower  parts ; 
knowing  Britton’s  general  accuracy  in  regard  to 
dates,  this  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  any 
body  ; but  I will  bring  another  respected  anti- 
quary, the  Rev.  J.  Dallaway,  who  shall  settle  the 
question.  In  the  “Discourses”  he  mentions  this 
part  of  the  cathedral  as  being  built  by  Robert  de 
Losinge,  date  1079-1095  ; I think  this  is  enough  to 
satisfy  C.,  or  any  body  else. 

I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  remark  further,  that 
the  groining  of  Norwich  and  the  clerestory  and 
groining  of  Gloucester  Cathedrals  is  considerably 
later  than  the  Norman  period  ; but  I should  not 
have  considered  it  necessary  to  have  remarked  this 
but  for  the  notice  from  C. 

As  some  atonement  for  the  barrenness  of  the 
foregoing  remarks,  allow  me  to  conclude  by  ap- 
pending the  following  table  of  the  various  classifi- 
cations of  the  styles  of  ecclesiastical  English  archi- 
tecture. From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  not 
one  of  these  antiquaries  agree  with  the  other  as  to 
the  time  a style  lasted,  or  when  it  came  in  and 
when  it  went  out ; I do  not  pretend  to  offer  an 
opinion  as  to  which  is  right,  for  “ Who  shall  decide 
when  doctors  disagree?” 
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I remain,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  obediently, 

J.  L.  C. 

IN  RE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Sir, — A letter  having  appeared  the  oilier  day  in 
the  Morning  Herald,  wherein  the  writer  stated 
that  the  model  for  the  intended  fafade  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  might  now  be  seen  by  the  public,  and 


was  attracting  a number  of  artists,  I lost  no  time 
in  repairing  thither,  but  found  there  was  no  truth  in 
the  report. 

I ascertained,  indeed,  lhat  there  was  such  model 
m the  building,  and  it  has  probably  been  there  for 
many  years  ; but  it  was  not  allowed  to  he  seen,  ex- 
cept by  a written  order  from  Sir  R.  Smirke  himself, 
therefore  is  no  more  accessible  to  artists  or  the 
public  than  Sir  Robert’s  own  house,  which  1.  s'  he 
would  perhaps  much  more  readily  shew, upon  ;p  di- 
cation  being  made  for  such  favour,  than  the  model 
of  his  design  for  the  front  of  the  Museum. 

One  thing,  however,  I did  see,  which  is  that  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  new  portion  is  tegun  and 
rapidly  advancing,  therefore  within  a short  time 
such  progress  will  have  been  made  as  will  entirely 
frustrate  all  attempt  to  set  aside  the  present  design 
for  one  that  shall  he  more  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  matter  has 
not  been  taken  up  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  public 
press  has,  with  few  exceptions,  carefully  avoided 
touching  upon  it,  and  that  no  one  of  influence  and 
authority  in  the  world  of  art,  and  among  those  who 
pretend  to  watch  over  its  interests,  has  come  for- 
ward on  this  important  occasion, — notwithstanding 
all  this,  it  cannot  be  hereafter  said  that  no  warning 
voice  was  raised  in  time  to  avert  mischief,  no 
anxiety  expressed  in  any  quarter. 

Has  not  the  British  Museum  a single  sincere 
friend  who  can  manfully  step  forward  to  its  rescue 
even  now  ? Are  its  own  trustees,  are  the  patrons 
of  art,  nobles  and  commoners  alike,  one  and  all 
asleep  ? or  are  they  one  and  all  indifferent  and  faith- 
less ? If  they  be  only  slumbering,  they  are  likely 
to  be  awakened  very  disagreeably  when  the  voice  of 
the  country  shall  pronounce  the  National  Museum 
of  Britain  to  be  a national  disgrace  as  a production 
of  architecture.  I remain,  yours,  &c., 

Vindicator. 

ORMSKIRK  CHURCH. 

Sir, — Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  correct 
your  account  of  the  church  at  Ormskirk  (13  miles 
from  Liverpool),  as  given  in  the  last  Builder. 
There  is  a tale  told  in  that  town  similar  to  the  one 
you  have  related  ; it  is  also  given  in  Baines’  “ History 
of  Lancashire,”  but  no  person  who  examines  the 
spire  and  the  tower  will,  I think,  say  they  were 
built  in  the  same  age.  The  spire  is  very  early  per- 
pendicular in  style,  about  1380  to  1440,  and  appears 
to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the  church  now  standing. 
The  tower  is  quite  different  in  style,  and  has  to  all 
appearance  been  erected  since  the  Reformation. 
Baines  says,  "A  more  probable  tradition  is,  that 
the  tower  was  built  after  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  for  the  reception  of  the  eight  bells 
from  Burscough  Priory.  In  a chapel  within  the 
church  of  Ormskirk  is  the  cemetery  of  the  Derby 
family,  being  a vault,  the  descent  to  which  is  closed 
by  folding  doors ; and  here  the  dust  of  that  illus- 
trious race  has  been  deposited  every  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  priory  at  Burscough,  at  which 
period  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  Stanleys,  not  then 
reduced  to  ashes,  were  brought  to  this  place.  The 
chapel  and  cemetery  were  erected  und  t ihe  direc’.i-  n 
of  the  will  of  Edward,  the  third  Earl  of  Derby, 
dated  in  1572.  This  nobleman  diet  at  Lath  m 
House  on  Friday,  the  24th  of  Octol  er,  1574.” 

In  the  “ Valor  Beneficiorum,”  taken  in  1291, 
Ormeschirche,  a vicarage,  is  valued  at  13/.  6s.  8d. 
Leland,  when  mentioning  the  church  in  his  “ Itin- 
erary,” does  not  state  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
two  steeples.  There  is  an  inscription  on  a brass 
plate  in  the  north  wall,  bearing  date  1661,  whereby 
Henry  Mosoke  avers  that  his  ancestors  have  been 
buried  here  385  years. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  H.  C. 

Ruthin,  26th  September,  1843. 

on  taking  stains  out  of  marble. 

Sir, — I see  by  The  Builder  of  yesterday  an 
excellent  recipe  for  taking  stains  out  of  marble  ; it 
is  one  that  I have  many  times  made  use  of,  and  in 
many  instances  with  success.  By  making  the  fol- 
lowing addition  to  it,  I have  found  it  s'ill  more 
efficacious  in  removing  all  stains  (iron-moulds  ex- 
cepted) : After  removing  the  ingredients,  the  lime 
and  the  American  ash,  lay  on  a coat  of  good  fresh 
plaster,  say  half-an-inch  thick  ; put  the  work  before 
a brick  fire,  or  hold  a hot  iron  over  the  plaster  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  marble  as  not  to  injure 
it.  Get  the  plaster  hot,  let  it  remain  on  the  marble 
a few  hours,  remove  it,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  stain  will  have  disappeared.  Should  it  fail  to 
produce  the  desired  effect,  by  repeating  the  process, 
success  will  be  the  result.  The  American  potash 
and  lime,  as  proposed  by  your  correspondent  “ Z,” 
will  remove  old  paint,  though  twenty  coats  should 
have  been  put  one  upon  another.  It  is  necessary 
that  real  American  ash  should  be  used ; it  may  be 
known  by  its  being  of  a granular  appearance,  some- 
thing like  common  sago. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Leicester,  September  24,  1843.  V.  L. 
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WAX  FOR  MODELLING. 

Sm,— Will  any  of  your  numerous  readers  be 


kind  enough  to  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of 
The  Buildeh,  the  best  method  of  preparing  a wax 
for  modelling  ? 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 


gIRi "Will  you  oblige  a constant  reader  and 

friend,’ by  requesting  some  of  your  numerous  and 
talented  subscribers  to  favour  me  with  a design  for 
a small  cottage  in  the  Swiss  style. 

It  is  to  stand  by  a lake  in  a pleasure-ground  ; it 
is  not  to  be  inhabited,  but  used  as  a summer-house, 
To  be  two  stories  high  (ground  and  first  floor)  ; the 
staircase  to  be  on  the  outside  ; a fire-place  in  each 
room,  to  be  deep  for  dog  irons  ; the  chimneys  and 
fire-places  to  project  behind  as  much  as  possible,  so 
as  not  to  detract  too  much  from  the  size  of  the 
rooms,  which  may  be  about  12  feet  square.  A 
balcony  round  the  house  (don’t  care  about  the 
back)  ; would  be  preferred  that  the  balcony  should 
be  supported  on  pillars,  so  as  to  form  a colonnade, 
and  also  requiring  less  strength  than  if  supported 
on  centilevers.  The  expense  not  to  exceed  100/. 
By  inserting  this  you  will  oblige, 

Yours  truly, 

Thomas  George. 
Hendon,  September  25,  1843. 


Fournier,  of  Aigre,  for  an  improved  distilling 
apparatus. 

Galesloot,  of  Liege,  for  an  improved  brick  ma- 
chine. 

Garbais,  of  Paris,  for  pearl  buttons. 

Garnot,  of  Paris,  for  an  improved  candlestick. 

Gautier,  of  Valenciennes,  for  an  improved  mode 
of  distilling  coal-gas. 

Girardot,  of  Fougerolles,  for  an  improved  mode 
of  carbonizing  peat. 

Gossin,  of  Lisieux,  for  an  improved  kitchen  stove. 

Guerin  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  for  an  improved  bucket, 
to  be  used  in  case  of  fire. 

Guerin,  Bouchon,  and  Co.,  for  an  improved  mill. 

Guindorff,  of  Paris,  for  a machine  for.  making 
metallic  eyelet-holes. 

Guyot,  of  Paris,  for  improvements  in  lamps. 

Guyot,  of  Paris,  for  the  application  to  coaches 
and  vessels,  of  a system  of  illumination  founded  on 
liquid  hydrogen. 

Harding-Cocker,  of  Lille,  for  improved  combs 
and  cards  used  in  the  preparing  of  wool  and  other 
fibrous  materials. 

Hayem  Brothers,  of  Paris,  for  an  improved  stock 
for  gentlemen. 

Herbe,  of  Paris,  for  an  improved  canvas. 

Hetru,  of  Paris,  for  Mauritan  lozenges,  for 
clearing  the  voice. 


SCOTCH  PATENTS. 

( From  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions., 

John  Barnes,  of  Church,  Lancashire,  manufac- 
turing chemist,  and  John  Mercer,  of  Oakenshaw, 
in  the  said  county,  calico-printer,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  articles  used  in 
printing  and  dyeing  cotton,  silk,  woollen,  and  other 
fabrics. — Sealed  19th  August. 

John  Burns  Smith,  late  of  Salford,  but  now  of 
Stockport,  cotton-spinner,  for  certain  improvements 
in  machinery  for  preparing,  carding,  roving,  and 
spinning  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances. — 
Sealed  21st  August. 

James  Overend,  of  Liverpool,  for  improvements 
in  printing  fabrics  with  metallic  matters,  and  in 
finishing  silk  and  other  fabrics,  being  a foreign 
communication. — Sealed  22ud  August. 


jfHtercUanfti. 


FRENCH  PATENTS. 

FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

Arnoult,  of  Paris,  for  improved  trouser- straps. 
Astier,  of  Nantes,  fora  new  mode  of  calcining 
sulphate  of  lime. 

Auxenfans,  of  Paris,  for  a new  inkstand. 

Baucher  de  Montuel,  of  Paris,  for  an  improved 
coining  press. 

Belicard,  of  Montmartre,  for  an  improved  appa- 
ratus applicable  to  privy  vaults. 

Bergue,  of  Paris,  for  an  improved  comb. 

Berteaux  de  Challevois,  of  Paris,  for  an  im- 
proved paste  for  cleansing  teeth. 

Bigot,  of  Paris,  for  an  improved  cock. 

Blevanus,  of  Paris,  for  improved  lamps. 

Brehon  and  Rivette,  of  Paris,  for  a method  of 
extracting  gluten  from  flour. 

Brouard,  of  Havre,  for  improved  tents. 
Canteloube,  of  Marmier  of  Aurillac,  for  an  im- 
proved primer. 

Carraine,  of  Salernes,  for  a machine  for  cutting 
panes  of  glass. 

Chambardel,  of  Poictiers,  for  a distilling  appa- 
ratus for  separating  alcohol  from  wine. 

De  Chavagneux,  of  Paris,  for  improved  waggons 
for  railroads. 

Claudot,  of  Verdun,  for  a mode  of  turning  into 
use  the  gases  which  escape  from  coal  fires. 

Clayette,  of  Paris,  for  an  improved  syringe. 
Cognier,  of  Paris,  for  a solar  lamp. 

Damy,  of  Berry  St.  Christophe,  for  the  applica- 
tion ot  ventilation  to  the  English  system  of  grinding 
flour. 

Dange  (Mademoiselle)  for  a method  of  imparting 
to  paper  and  other  fabrics  the  property  of  colouring 
hair. 

Daude,  of  Paris,  for  improved  buckles  and  hooks 
and  eyes. 

Debry,  of  Brest,  for  improved  trusses. 

Dennelle,  of  Herouville,  and  Burdett,  for  an 
improved  stopper. 

Deslandes,  of  Paris,  for  an  improved  mode  of 
setting  metallic  eyelet-holes. 

Digne,  of  Paris,  for  an  improved  hat. 

Dubus,  of  Paris,  for  an  expressive  organ. 

Dujet,  of  Dinan,  for  an  improved  wheel  for  spin- 
ning flax. 


Manufacture  of  Mosaic  at  Rome. — It  is 
well  known  that  mosaic  work  consists  of  variously- 
shaped  pieces  of  coloured  glass  enamel,  and  when 
these  pieces  are  cemented  together,  they  form  those 
regular  and  other  beautiful  figures  which  constitute 
tesselated  pavements.  The  principal  manufactory 
of  mosaic  is  at  Rome,  and  belongs  to  his  Holiness 
the  Pope.  The  enamel,  consisting  of  glass  mixed 
with  metallic  colouring  matter,  is  heated  for  eight 
days  in  a glass-house,  each  colour  in  a separate  pot. 
The  melted  enamel  is  taken  out  with  an  iron  spoon, 
and  poured  on  polished  marble  placed  horizontally, 
and  another  flar  marble  slab  is  laid  upon  the  sur- 
face, so  that  the  enamel  cools  into  the  form  of  a 
round  cake,  of  the  thickness  of  three-tenths  of  an 
inch.  In  order  to  divide  the  cake  into  smaller 
pieces,  it  is  placed  on  a sharp  steel  anvil,  called 
tagliulo,  which  has  the  edge  uppermost,  and  a stroke 
of  an  edged  hammer  is  given  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  cake,  which  is  thus  divided  into  long  paral- 
lelepipeds, or  prisms,  whose  bases  are  three-tenths 
of  an  inch  square.  These  parallelopipeds  are  again 
divided  across  their  length  by  the  tagliulo  and 
hammer  into  pieces  of  the  length  of  eight-tenths  of 
an  inch,  to  be  used  in  the  mosaic  pictures.  Some- 
times the  cakes  are  made  larger  and  thicker.  For 
smaller  pictures  the  enamel  whilst  fused  is  drawn 
into  long  parallelopipeds,  or  quadrangular  sticks, 
and  these  are  divided  across  by  the  tagliulo  and 
hammer,  or  by  a file  ; sometimes  also  these  pieces 
are  divided  by  a saw  without  teeth,  consisting  of  a 
blade  of  cupper  and  emery,  and  are  polished  on  a 
horizontal  wheel  of  lead  with  emery.  Gilded  mo- 
saic is  formed  by  applying  the  gold-leaf  on  the  hot 
surface  of  a brown  enamel ; immediately  after  the 
enamel  is  taken  from  the  furnace,  the  whole  is  put 
into  the  furnace  again  for  a short  time,  and  when  It 
is  taken  out,  the  gold  is  firmly  fixed  on  the  surface. 
In  the  gilded  enamel  used  in  mosaic  at  Rome  there 
is  a •*  thin,  transparent  coat  of  glass  over  the 
gold.” 

Newgate  Street.— It  is  not  generally  known 
that  some  very  good  buildings  are  being  erected  be- 
hind Christ’s  Hospital,  in  connection  with  the  new 
street  from  the  Bank  to  the  Post-office. 

Vauxhall  Bridge.— That  deserted  locality, 
the  Westminster  approach  to  Vauxhall  bridge,  shews 
promise  of  life  at  last.  A railed  inclosure  for  a 
square  has  been  laid  out,  and  building  is  actually 
going  on  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  New  Lincoln’s-Inn  Hall. — This  very 
extensive  and  commodious  edifice  has  so  rapidly 
advanced  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  as 
to  insure  its  being  roofed  by  the  early  part  of  the 
ensuing  spring.  In  the  southern  section  is  the 
banquetting-room,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  dine 
upwards  of  400  persons.  In  the  northern  is  the 
library,  destined  to  contain  the  finest  collection  of 
books  on  British  and  foreign  jurisprudence  to  be 
met  with  in  Europe.  Superb  windows  of  painted 
glass  will  adorn  these  two  principal  apartments, 
which,  together  with  the  numerous  heraldic  embla- 
zonings  of  distinguished  alliances  will  produce  an 
effect  perfectly  in  keeping  with  all  around  it.  The 
offices  and  other  minor  rooms  are  admirably 
planned,  and  the  spacious  and  well-arranged  kitchen 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  metropolis. 


A Gigantic  Scheme. — Instead  of  a superficial 
burying-place,  Mr.  Wilson  proposed  a pyramid 
cemetery: — “A  metropolitan  cemetery  on  a scale 
commensurate  with  the  necessities  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  world,  embracing  prospectively  the  de- 
mands of  centuries,  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive 
five  millions  of  the  dead,  where  they  may  repose  in 
perfect  security,  without  interfering  with  the  com- 
fort, the  health,  the  business,  or  the  pursuits  of  the 
living.”  This  stupendous  structure  would  occupy 
eighteen  acres,  but  was  intended  to  afford  accommo- 
dation equal  to  one  thousand  acres  of  church-yard. 
The  great  pyramid  of  Gizah  would  be  no  longer  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  as  Mr.  Wilson's 
would  far  surpass  its  magnitude.  The  design  of 
this  Babylonian  work  covered  a base  as  Urge  as  the 
area  of  Russell-square,  and  towered  twice  as  high 
as  St.  Paul’s  cross : for  cyclopean  flights  of  stairs 
ascending  from  the  pavement  to  the  pinnacle.  The 
whole  mass  was  to  be  faced  with  square  blocks  of 
granite,  and  surmounted  by  a plain  characteristic 
obelisk,  having  a circular  stone  staircase,  and  ter- 
minating in  an  astronomical  observatory.  The  in- 
closure surrounding  the  pyramid  would  contain  se- 
veral acres  beyond  its  base,  which  might  be  taste- 
fully laid  out  for  the  reception  of  cenotaphs  and 
monuments.  Next  there  were  to  be  within  the 
walls  a small  plain  chapel  and  a register  office  ; also 
four  neat  dwellings  for  the  keeper,  the  clerk,  the 
sexton,  and  the  superintendent.  There  were  to  be 
four  terrace-walks  along  the  four  walls,  each  angle 
crowned  wi'h  a watch-tower.  The  approach  would 
be  through  a lofty  Egyptian  portal.  The  estimate 
of  the  expense  was  two  millions  and  a-half;  a 
startling  sum  in  the  days  when  the  cost  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  was  unknown  ; 
but  assuming  the  annual  number  of  interments  to 
be  30,000,  and  the  accommodation  for  each  to  be 
51.,  the  income  of  the  pyramid  would  be  150,000/. 
or  fifteen  millions  in  one  hundred  years  ! — thus  sav- 
ing not  less  than  12.500,000/.  of  the  public  money 
in  the.  short  space  of  a century — and  what  signifies 
a century  in  the  progress  of  a work  designed  for 
eternal  duration,  or  for  a period  as  long  as  the 
earth  shall  endure  ! — Westminster  Review. 


Terminus  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
Railway. — The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
requisite  buildings  at  the  terminus  of  the  railway  at 
Exeter  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Hooper,  and  the 
works  will  forthwith  be  commenced,  and  we  have 
heard  are  to  be  finished  in  six  months. — Exeter 
Flying  Post. 


Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge. — We  have 
received  several  communications  respecting  this  un- 
dertaking. and,  as  a general  answer,  may  state  that 
the  very  slow  progress  which  has  appeared  to  tak( 
place  in  the  construction  of  the  piers  (as  explained 
by  the  engineer,  I.  K.  Brunei,  Esq.,  in  his  reporl 
to  the  proprietors,  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  ot  the 
company),  and  the  circumstance  of  the  south  piei 
being  so  far  behind  the  north  in  its  erection,  arose 
from  a bed  of  gravel  existing  on  the  spot  selectet 
for  the  foundation,  of  such  extreme  hardness,  thati 
resis'ed  the  driving  the  piles  to  sufficient  depth,  anc 
prevented  the  cofferdams  from  being  water-tight 
As  this  cause  is  now  no  longer  in  operation,  tin 
pier  being  carried  up  to  high-water  mark,  it  is  ti 
be  hoped  we  shall  now  see  the  works  proceed  witl 
that  spirit  which  has  hitherto  marked  every  under 
taking  placed  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Brunei 
We  are  informed  that  in  about  three  months  th 
whole  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  chains  and  plat 
form,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  delivered  am 
ready  for  raising,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thi 
apparently  interminable  work  will  be  open  to  th 
public  early  in  the  ensuing  year. — Mining  Journal 


Suspension  Bridges. — ( From  a Correspon 
dent.~) — Having  in  previous  numbers  noticed  variou 
plans  for  the  construction  of  suspension  bridges  o 
principles  which  each  designer  considers  to  combin 
the  most  scientific  development  with  perfecteconom] 
as  Motley’s,  Dredge’s,  &c.,  I hand  you  the  follow 
ing  slight  description  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  J.  H 
Clive,  of  Bath,  which  he  affirms,  and  I believe  t 
be,  the  most  eligible  mode  yet  adopted,  both  for  s( 
curity  and  economy.  For  a bridge  of  240  feet  spai 
the  platform  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  < 
ten  feet  each,  supported  by  twenty -four  rods  o 
each  side,  braced  by  ten  upright  connecting-rod 
For  the  purpose  of  economising  the  masonry  worl 
the  towers  are  made  tapering  towards  the  top,  whic 
is  very  narrow,  but  which  gives  equal  strength  wii 
square  buildings  ; the  chains  pass  through  the: 
towers  in  three  divisions,  four  at  one-third  tl 
height  above  the  platform,  four  at  two-thirds,  ar 
the  remaining  four  at  the  top.  This  arrangemei 
Mr.  Clive  considers  the  true  system  of  economical 
constructing  suspension  bridges,  as  by  proportioi 
ing  the  weight  of  the  rods  to  their  number,  and  tl 
weight  they  have  to  bear,  bridges  may  be  erecti 
with  mathematical  correctness,  and  at  far  less  e. 
pense,  with  equal  security,  than  on  any  other  pli 
hitherto  adopted. — Mining  Journal. 


BUILDERS.— By  direction  of  Her 

Cl^rches  n^UC^mTS8i?nera  (0r  Buil(lin&  Additional 
Churches  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a CHURCH  is  about 

TRACTAn, n0;?  Yo[,k'atrcct'  Lambeth,  upon  CON- 
miestedVnf-  y vUi  der  wllll.nB  to  tender  for  the  same  is  re- 
next  bVlef^1^^8  lntfntl0"  before  the  ,oth  of  October 
next,  by  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Rogers,  architect  Palace 

tinn^^8’  Lamb®th>  at  whosc  office  the  drawings,  specifica- 
Maie’stv,Cs’c!fmmbe -8eCn  Ejd  ful1  Particulars  obtained.  Her 
Majesty  s Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accent 
the  lowest  tender. — Lambeth,  Sept.  28,  1843.  P 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1843. 

There  is  no  position  in  life  in  which  a man 
may  be  placed  wherein  great  responsibilities 
do  not  devolve  upon  him.  He  may  or  he  may 
not  be  unconscious  of  his  responsibility, —he 
may,  like  a well-regulated  machine,  travail 
on,  or,  like  the  lower  animals,  with  little  better 
than  instinctive  motion,  choose  this  which 
suits  and  avoid  that  which  opposes  his  nature, 
seldom  or  ever  exercising  the  God-like  faculty 
of  reasoning,  analyzing,  weighing,  and  delibe- 
rating he  may  be  the  mere  creature  of  im- 
pulses on  the  one  hand,  going  by  tits  and  starts 
in  pursuit  of  this  or  that  object  as  they  arise, 
or,  like  the  dull  current  of  a heavy  river,  may 
roll  on  heedless  and  unobservant  of  all  that  it 
lies  between— he  may  lead,  run  with  the  crowd, 
or  follow— he  may  fly  off  in  this  direction  with 
one  party,  or  linger  behind  with  that— and  in 
every  ease  be  performing  a necessary  part  in 
the  great  economy  of  nature.  But  he  is  respon- 
sible! conscious  or  unconscious,  he  is  respon- 
sible—and  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
consciousness,  he  will  be  the  more  or  less 
responsible—"  To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 
much  will  be  required.” 

How  do  we  apply  all  this  ? Does  any  of  our 
numerous  readers  think  we  are  going  to  make 
a point  at  him  individually,  or  is  each  pre- 
paring himself,  like  the  old  lady  with  the  ser- 
mon, to  see  which  of  his  neighbours  this  allu- 
sion will  fit,  and  which  that,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all,  good  creature,  in  his  generosity,  wholly 
to  forget  himself  ? However,  we  are  not  going 
directly  to  apply  it  beyond  ourselves ; it  may 
have  its  indirect  bearings,  its  action  and  in- 
fluences may,  and  necessarily  will,  have  an  ex- 
pansive range  as  well  as  a central  point;  but 
it  is  to  ourselves  we  apply  tbe  moral  involved  in 
this  our  setting  out.  Our  editorial  responsibi- 
lities are  the  theme  upon  which  we  would  now 
dilate,  out  of  which  such  general  instruction 
may  be  drawn  as  we  shall  best  succeed  in  illus- 
trating. 

The  responsibilities  of  an  Editor  ! some  one 
will  exclaim  with  astonishment ; what  respon- 
sibilities can  an  Editor  have  ? Have  a care 
gentle  readers — and  some  not  of  the  gentlest, 
though  very  good  fellows  in  the  main,  we  dare 
say.  Have  a care ! how  you  select  caps  for 
your  own  fitting,  for  we  protest  we  are  only 
rummaging  over  the  stock  to  fit  ourselves. 
Have  a care  that,  in  the  free  movements  of  our 
bands  and  arms,  or  our  editorial  fingers,  dres- 
sing, and  trimming,  and  adjusting,  that  we 
may  look  becoming  in  your  presence,  have  a 
Jare  that  they  fall  not  upon  your  own  heads, 
carelessly  obtruded  in  our  way.  Some  caps 
ire  of  wood,  and  some  of  lead  (not  the  heads, 

Ion  t make  that  mistake  as  many  do),  and  a 
>low  not  intentionally  aimed  by  us  may  make 
hese  caps  fit  too  tight,  and  cause  the  heads 
o be  identified  with  them.  Caps  have  bumps, 
oo,  as  well  as  heads,  and  if  driven  too  hardly 


on,  may  find  out  the  hollow.  Have  a care, 
therefore,  we  say,  and  sit  still,  if  you  please! 
while  we  adjust  a cap  to  our  own  cranium! 
nor  do  any  one  cry  out  a fool’s  cap,  either  for 
us  or  himself,  lest  he  should  make  another 
mistake,  and  that  should  be  on  the  awkward 
side. 

1 here  are  some  unruly,  however,  urho  will 
not  sit  still ; there  is  friend  “H.”  there,  ever 
and  anon  poking  among  the  ugly  bonnets,  and 
rudely  donning  this  and  that,  according  to  his 
irresponsible  fancy,  upon  the  heads  of  some 
well-intentioned  of  our  company  who  may 
venture  to  put  a head  forward  in  compliance 
with  our  friendly  challenge;  and  he  actually 
has  the  audacity  to  beard  ourselves,  and  even 
now  is  mounting  high  on  his  seat,  threatening 
to  throw  rotten  eggs  at  us,  or  to  strip  us  of  our 
editorial  toga,  which  wemention  notin  fear  either 
of  the  commodity  he  handles,  or  of  any  thingpar- 
ticularly  unseemly  in  us,  in  our  undress;  we  will 
not  have  him  turned  out  of  the  company;  we 
have  more  than  once  invited  him  to  friendlycon- 
verse,  and  to  display  his  own  ability  in  matters 
so  obnoxious  to  his  criticism,  but  he  maintains 
somewhat  of  his  old  perverseness  ; we  let  him 
stand  out  once  to  shew  himself,  thinking  a 
little  display  of  his  unamiables  would  do  him 
no  harm,  and  might  ensure  good  behaviour  in 
the  rest  of  the  company  predisposed  to  follow 
his  example,  and  we  think  it  had  that  effect; 
but  he  breaks  loose  again,  and  is  after  his  old 
tricks.  We  thought  to  cozen  him  into  good- 
humour  by  telling  him  he  was  a clever  fellow, 
when,  like  the  precocious  American  boy,  who 
made  a guess  that  two  and  two  were  five,  and  was 
patted  on  the  head  for  being  within  one  the  first 
guessing,  we  told  him  on  some  such  guess  of 
his  that  “he  was  right  in  the  main.”  We 
cannot  afford  to  keep  a romping  critic,  a 
clever  unemployed,  on  our  establishment.  He 
may  have,  and  we  have  no  doubt  has,  useful 
talent  in  the  matter  he  chooses  to  criticize, 
but  we  would  rather  he  would  display  it,  aye, 
even  to  the  setting  up  of  another  shop,  for  we 
cannot  abdicate  our  editorial  seat,  our  deport- 
ment in  which  he  also  chooses  to  criticize. 
We  wish  him  well,  however,  we  would  not 
part  company  with  him  as  an  incurable  ; we 
believe  him  not  to  be  so,  and  that  there  is  good 
and  useful  stuff  in  him  ; but  we  will  have  no 
censor’s  chair  perched  up  above  our  own,  and 
of  our  own  carving  too.  There  is  a seat  for 
him  down  below,  and  there  let  him  take  his 
place,  till  the  reward  of  humble  merit  over- 
take him,  and  he  be  told,  in  the  language  of 
real  promotion,  “ Friend,  go  up  higher.” 

Good  reader,  excuse  this  interruption,  it  was 
worth  the  while  to  restore  order ; we  were  about 
to  descant  on  oar  own  responsibilities,  and  all 
unconsciously  it  may  seem  have  gone  over 
part  of  the  ground.  Plague  upon  it!  why 
should  we  be  diverted  thus  from  our  purpose  ? 
there  is  another  of  the  malcontents,  to  put  our 
good  nature  to  the  test,  or  to  make  us  say 
something  that  may  commit  us  with  a section 
or  a party,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  is 
one  of  our  own  craft,  “Torus,”  it  might  have 
been  Taurus,  and  he  had  got  into  a China-shop, 
as  well,  for  the  havoc  he  threatens,  and  the 
antics  he  indulges  in.  Hey-day!  what  is  to 
do  here?  What  is  that  he  parades  on  his 
forehead  ? “ Strength,  activity,  low  wages  ! ! !” 

Oh,  I see,  he  is  pouncing  upon  some  poor 
chop-fallen,  unskilled  rustic  or  citizen,  and 
pummelling  him  for  want  of  spirit ; chalking 
on  his  back,  “ white  slave,”  and  with  the  im- 
print of  his  own  fists  writing  out  a character 
for  himself,  as  a “white  tyrant.”  But  is  he 
only  in  the  wrong,  or  is  the  other  altogether 
an  offender?  Sit  down  both  of  you, and  be 


friends  : we  will  have  no  pugilism  here.  And 
now  let  us  take  a measure,  in  this  breathing 
space,  of  what  we  set  out  upon— our  own  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Are  we  responsible  for  the  good  behaviour 
Of  these  two,  and  of  the  class  they  represent? 
\ es,  indeed,  we  fear,  or  rather  we  tremble  to 
write  It,  we  believe  we  are.  Oh,  there  are 
others  looking  on,  there  is  a busy  crowd  out- 
side the  circle;  nay,  there  are  two  crowds 
party-crowds,  fearful  party-crowds,  urging  on 
the  combatants,  or  eager  to  urge  them  on,  but 
that  our  eye  is  set  upon  them,  and  our  poor 
eye  is  enough  to  face  the  scowl  of  the  multi- 
tude. It  „ set  i„  ,he  middle  of  our  forehead 
lull  in  the  region  of  thoughtfulness,  and  deep- 
seated  under  the  brow  of  benevolence  (who 
shall  say  so  much  for  themselves  !)  and  it  can 
confront  the  wildly-gazing,  the  eyes  lit  up  with 
frenzy-flashings,  the  eager  orbs  of  the  lovers  of 
conflict.  Stay  the  combat,  we  command  you, 
and  sit  down  in  deep  attention  while  we  read’ 
you  your  fates. 

That  young  man,  strong  and  active,  and 
begging  for  employment  at  low  wages  is  the 
precursor  of  a class,  and  that  class  a heaving 
wave  of  the  ocean  of  human  circumstances  that 
must  roll  on.  No  Canute  from  the  other  side 
can  command  or  dam  it  back. 

Oh  we  have  told  it  you  in  whispers,  but  the 
sound  of  that  whisper  was  unheeded;  we 
trembled  when  we  spoke  it,  and  we  suffered 
for  !t,  for  we  wanted  courage,  and  our  accent, 
fell  feebly  and  ill-formed.  The  powers  were 
not  against  us,  but  our  own  infirmity;  neverthe- 
less, the  word  was  to  be  whispered,  though  it 
had  blistered  the  mouth  of  the  , merer.  XVt 
told  of  the  coming  conflict,  and  we  have  told 
you  again;  our  whisper  was  taken  up,  and  the 
words  of  it  made  audihie;  and  they  have  been 
respoken  in  higher  quarters,  and  have  spread 
as  words  from  the  heights  spread  the  more 
around,  and  we  return  to  the  speaking,  catch- 
ing up  the  tone  from  the  gale  that  bore  it 
from  us  at  first  hand,  to  give  it  enforced 
clearness  and  shrillness,  and  to  make  it  heard 
to  the  bounds.  We  told  you  the  conflict  was 
coming ; you  have  bravely  staved  it  off  or 
patiently  borne  its  advent ; but  the  terrors  are 
thickening,  and  it  is  not  by  fights  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  children  of  labour  that  it  is  to  be 
impeded*  second  time ; you  have  had  nostrums 
for  remedies,  and  every  quack  of  party  has 
tried  his  hand,  or  bids  high  to  be  permitted  to 
give  you  the  coup  cfe  grace;  labour  must 
descend  to  humbler  pittance,  and  no  force  or 
violence  can  withstand  it.  Must  descend,  said 
we?  no,  there  is  a remedy,  there  is  the  old  and 
saving  remedy,  there  are  the  guilds.  The 
guilds  were  once  the  protectors  in  the  emer- 
gencies of  feudalism  of  another  sort;  they 
may  be  so  again,  and  spare  the  sons  of  labour 
from  the  feudality  of  machinery.  The  guild 
must  flourish  ere  the  workhouse  fade. 

The  responsibilities  of  an  Editor!  for  want 
of  better  speech  we  shall  hear  it  said,  “ the 
ravings  of  an  Editor !”  and  there  will  not  he 
wanting  some  Festus  to  judge  and  pass  a ver- 
dict; but  we  may  have  to  push  it  farther,  nor  fear 
to  be  much  charged  with  over  learning;  respon- 
sible, however,  we  are,  and  one  item  of  respon- 
sibility is  involved  in  the  matter  of  these  iden- 
tical guilds.  Our  Leamington  correspondent 
asks  for  more  than  we  have  yet  said  concerning 
them  ; this  is  something  like  the  first  fruit 
from  our  planting,  though  we  have  had  a re- 
sponse before  in  the  shape  of  a somewhat  differ- 
ent proposition,  a builders’  company — compa- 
nies or  guilds,  call  them  what  you  like;  it  is 
an  enrolment  we  mean,  a chartered  brother- 
hood, of  masters  and  men,  of  which  every  man 
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who  had  served  a proper  apprenticesh.p  should 
be  a freeman.  Masters  and  other  select  should 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  eldermen  or  aider- 
men  and  from  these  should  be  chosen  the  guild 
master  or  mayor.  The  corporation  should 
enjoy  and  hold  property,  should  build  schools, 
and  endow  colleges  or  hospitals  for  decayed 
members ; they  should  hold  courts  of  assess- 
ment as  to  wages  and  prices  of  work,  and 
adjudicate  on  disputed  matters  pertaining  to 
their  craft.  No  freeman  of  the  guild,  unless 
he  had  forfeited  his  privileges  by  crime,  should 
be  abandoned  in  the  hour  of  need  ; his  diploma 
should  be  a passport  through  every  guild  in  the 
empire;  mechanical  inventions,  and  other 
matters  involving  the  interests  of  the  craft, 
master  or  man,  should  be  submitted  to  the 
guild,  and  to  a certain  extent  regulated  by  it, 
and  placed  under  its  control.  These  are  a few 
of  the  prominent  heads  of  our  Guild  Plan, 
which  we  sow  again,  and  shall  stand  watchful 
of  their  growth  till  the  reaping  time. 

Our  friend  at  Leamington  holds  us  respon- 
sible as  to  our  pledges,  and  in  this  he  is  right. 

We  did  “ charge  ourselves  to  enter  upon  the 
investigation  and  elucidation  of  the  character 
and  principles  of  Gothic  architecture,”  and  we 
shrink  not  from  our  undertaking  ; but  how  did 
we  propose  to  do  it?  Not  by  any  set  school 
plan,  not  by  any  rigid,  uninstructive  method, 
but  practically  and  familiarly  imparting  the 
knowledge  as  men  best  imbibe  it,  in  our  daily 
walks,  in  our  weekly  communings  with  our 
readers.  But  we  did  more.  We  challenged 
the  painstaking  and  inquisitive  student  in  every 
quarter.  We  set  about  no  egotistical  or  impe- 
rious teachings,  we  would  bring  out  the  better 
talent  than  our  own.  Ours  is  no  school  of  pe- 
dagogue  and  pupils,  but  one  of  free  associates  , 
the  cramp  of  the  master  has  been  taken  oft 
the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  he  is  himself  a 
teacher  and  a learner,  without  any  marked  ef- 
fort either  at  teaching  or  learning.  By  this 
means  we  arrive  at  that  “ happy  ignorance 
which  feels  not,  nor  is  inflated  with  its  own 
knowledge.  We  are]wise  without  boastings, 
and  solve  that  enigma  of  the  poet,  « If  igno- 
rance is  bliss,  ’tis  tolly  to  be  wise. 

AVc  have  “entered  upon”  and  made  no 
little  progress  in  our  task;  thousands  have  al- 
ready had  conveyed  to  them  that  which  they 
knew  not  before  ; but  we  have  not  made  much 
progress.  The  alphabet  of  Gothic  art  is  be- 
ing laid  out,  and  thenceforth  we  may  have  our 
“ reading  made  easy.”  Many  correspondents 
have  most  laudably  responded  to  our  call,  some 
have  held  themselves  a little  too  high,  and  en- 
shrouded themselves  in  a narrow  selfishness  ; 
but  this  we  will  conquer  by  shewing  them  the 
beauty  of  essential  charity,  the  loveliness  of 
true  humility.  A word,  however,  we  may  add  : 
we  expected  more.  We  expected  from  the 
clergy  and  amateurs,  who  discourse  so  learn- 
edly on  art,  some  practical  contributions  ; pic- 
tures we  should  have  been  content  with;  and  by- 
and-hy  we  would  have  laid  down,  or  there 
would  have  grown  out  naturally  (which  is 
best)  a system  of  dissecting  structures  and 
parts  ofstuctures  ; but  we  have  not  been  much 
favoured  by  contributions  of  the  kind  ad- 
verted to,  except  from  plain,  practical  crafts- 
men. This,  however,  will  come.  We  must 
not  omit,  however,  to  acknowledge  that  we 
have  some  grateful  exceptions,  foremost  among 
which  we  ought  to  be  proud  to  mention  the  offer 
ofa  lady  ofrank,  far  away,  and  astranger  to  us, 
to  exercise  her  pencil  “ if  acceptable,”  in 
favour  of  The  Builder. 

This  brings  us  to  dealing  with  the  note  of  a 
Bristol  Correspondent,  who,  Heaven  reward 
him,  takes  up  cudgels  for  us  most  lustily,  and 


lays  about  among  the  “ Ecclesiologists  ” for 
their  threatened  attack  upon  us,  anent  a fancy 
they  have  got  in  their  heads  of  something 
« unsound  and  mischievous.”  Our  corre- 
spondent will  perceive  that  we  have  antici- 
pated the  compliment  in  a previous  number. 
The  Ecclesiologist,  which  we  suppose  is  to  be 
translated  into  plain  English  “ The  church- 
knowing-one,” may  do  much  good,  but  it  must 
not  arrogate  too  much.  It  is  the  organ  of  a 
class  whose  new-born  zeal  contrasts  strangely 
with  their  long  neglect  of  duty.  Let  them 
reflect,  that  zealots  are  not  always  “sound” 
guides,  and  let  them  mistrust  themselves  awhile 
seeing  how  much  “mischief,”  according  to 
their  own  pleadings,  they  have  been  guilty  of 
in  their  chrysalis  state  ; let  not  the  moth  flutter 
too  gaily — she  may  find  her  wings  fail  her,  and 
flying  too  near  the  light  which  she  mistakes 
for  the  sun,  discover  to  her  cost  that  it  is  only 
a farthing  rushlight. 

Connected  by  this  thread,  or  strung  upon  it 
we  have  the  bead  “ Classic  not  Christian,”  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  antithesis  of  an  “ Old- 
fashioned  Architect.”  We  would  that  these 
things  sparkled  none  the  less,  nor  do  we  think 
they  would  suffer  by  some  abatement  of  their 
roughness ; hard  points  and  long  prickly  beards 
stand  out  somewhat  unpleasant  to  our  handling, 
and  that  of  our  friend  Mr.  Lewis,  as  we  have 
before  said,  runs  crookedly,  and  all  askance  ; it 
worms  in  where  we  had  not  designed  to  go,  or 
so  worms  in,  as  would  take  us  by  surprise  at 
the  following.  We  are  not  yet  the  “ Church- 
man Architect”  as  Wykeham  was.  We  sup- 
pose “An  Old-fashioned  Architect”  is  like 
ourselves,  he  likes  every  thing  good  that  is  new, 
and  hates  every  thing  bad  that  is  old. 

If  we  have  not  said  much  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  of  our  responsibilities,  we  have  left  room 
for*  some  thing  to  be  inferred,  and  we  have 
shrewd  readers,  upon  whose  minds  the  matter 
will  not  long  lie  fallow.  “ Good  boys,  all.” 


STREET  PAVING  AND  CLEANSING. 


Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  im- 
portant subject  by  an  announcement  from  the 
Practical  and  Scientific  Association  tor  the 
Promotion  of  Improved  Street  Paving,  who 
very  liberally  offer  a premium  of  thirty  guineas 
for  the  most  approved  plan  for  effectually 
cleansing  the  public  streets,  combining  the  re- 
quisites of  convenience,  efficacy,  and  economy. 
We  have  been  favoured  with  a paper  addressed 
bv  Mr.  Cochrane,  the  president  of  the  society, 
tb  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 

on  the  importance  of  well-made  and  efficiently- 

cleansed  streets.  It  commences  by  referring 
to  reports  issued  by  the  Government  on  this 
subject,  giving  also  a brief  history  of  the 
different  kinds  of  carriage-ways  and  foot 
pavements,  and  shewing  how  little  the  re- 
sources of  art  and  science  have  been  consulted, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  system  of  making 
Macadamized  roads,  their  formation  being 
nearly  dependent  on  the  amount  of  traffic  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Cochrane  remarks  that 


The  professor  or  lover  of  architecture  must  be 
forcibly  struck  with  the  different  effects  produced 
on  buildings  according  to  the  immediate  l°c^hty  in 
which  they  are  erected.  What  a marked  difference 
there  is  in  the  appearance  and  condition  of  a line 
of  houses  along  a street  which  is  ill-paved,  lll- 
cleansed,  badly-drained,  and  without  any  foot- 
pavement,  and  one  with  all  the  opposite  advantages. 
Let  us  contrast  the  effect  of  Regent-street  on  the 
eye,  with  that  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  at  Paris,  the 
admiration  and  boast  of  the  Parisians.  The  beauty 
of  the  former  greatly  depends  on  the  exquisite  uni- 
formity created  by  the  admirable  condition  of  the 
foot  and  carriage  way.  From  the  absence  of  this 
advantage  in  the  latter,  although  an  infinitely  supe- 
rior pile  of  buildings,  its  beauty  and  general  effect 
are  very  considerably  diminished. 

Few  houses  situated  in  public  thoroughfares 
within  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  the  carriage  ways 
escape  being  greatly  defaced  by  the  splasbings  of 
mud  in  wet  weather.  Not  only  is  this  a disfigure- 
ment, but  it  is  attended  with  considerable  expense 


from  the  frequent  cleansing  which  ensues,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  created.  That  handsome  enclosure 
of  railings,  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul  s Cathedral, 
is  deprived  entirely  of  its  beauty  from  the  successive 
coatings  of  mud  it  is  constantly  receiving,  and 
which  the  City  authorities  evince  no  very  great 
anxiety  to  remove,  so  as  to  restore  the  railings  to 
their  pristine  beauty.  Indeed  there  is  not  a single 
church  in  any  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  in  the 
city  that  is  not  greatly  defaced  from  the  filth  and 
dirt  of  the  streets. 

If  mud  be  a disfigurement  to  architecture  in  wet. 
weather,  not  less  so  is  dust  in  dry.  Floating  as  it 
does  so  lightly  in  the  air,  not  a single  room  of  the 
highest  house,  wherever  situated,  can  escape  its 
influence.  The  most  exquisite  gems  of  art,  and  the 
skilful  labours  of  the  house  decorator,  fall  in  their 
turn  a prey  to  its  destructive  effects. 

From  inquiries  made  in  various  parts  of 
London,  it  appears  that  the  estimate  of  the 
loss  sustained  from  the  dirt  and  mud  of  the 
streets,  by  householders  varies  from  RR.  to 
100/.  per  annum,  and  from  20/.  to  300/.  by 
shopkeepers.  , . 

It  is  stated  that  wood-paving  is  more  dura- 
ble and  economical  than  any  other  form  of 
road  ; and  that  the  slipperness  may  be  traced 
to  the  mud  now  brought  from  the  other  kinds 
of  paving,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  it.  t 
appears,  from  a tabular  statement,  that  it 
streets  are  cleansed  by  machinery  three  times 
a week,  the  quantity  of  mud  produced  on  the 
surface  is  five  times  less  than  when  they  are 
swept  twice  in  three  weeks,  and  thirteen  times 
less  than  when  swept  but  once  a week. 

To  enlarge  greatly  on  the  importance  ot 
wood-paving  must  now  appear  altogether ^un- 
necessary, the  precision  and  skill  with  which 
it  can  be  laid  down  andtaken  up  the  strengtl 
of  its  construction— its  extraordinary  durabt- 
liti — absence  of  all  noise— facility  ot  traction 
—the  diminution  of  mud  in  wet  and  dust  in 
dry  weather,  and  the  increased  facility  of  their 
removal— its  salubrity  as  regards  the  health  ot 
tiie  publie— and,  though  last  not  least,  its  supe- 
rior cheapness  over  all  other  kinds  of  roads  . 
all  these  advantages  combined  tend  to  render 
it  a pavement  of  peculiar  eligibility,  Ibe 
only  tangible  objection  against  it,  is  its  slip- 
per,nets,  although  it  must  be  self-evident  that 
anv  kind  of  road,  the  surfaceof  which  is  hard, 
and  where  the  greasy  mud  of  London- is 
allowed  to  be  brought  upon  it,  must  inevitably 
be  attended  with  this  evil ; but  it  is  maintained, 
and  very  properly  so,  that  if  the  mud  be  re- 
moved, "the  pavement  would  not  be  slippery,  as 
wood  is  by  no  means  of  a slippery  nature. 

We  trust  that  the  day  is  not  tar  distant  when 
the  following  valuable  hints  submitted  by  the 
society  will  be  generally  adopted  throughout 
the  metropolis  and  the  provincial  cities  . 

1.  Carriage  and  footways  of  populous  and 
large  towns  ought  to  be  swept  every  day.-  - 
The  manure  ought  to  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  before  being  trodden  down  and 
scattered— its  utility  and  value  being  thus  in- 
creased, whilst  the  road  is  better  preserved  and 
the  atmosphere  freed  from  much  unpleasant 
effluvia.  When  the  manure  is  thus  removed, 
the  toad  scraping  becomes  available  for  com- 
bining the  loose  and  fresh  stones  employed  m 
repairing  the  Macadamized  roads.— d.  ihe 
sukace  of  a road  should  he  preserved  as  uni- 
form as  possible— without  ruts  and  hollows  for 
the  water  to  lodge  in.-4.  Wherever  mud  is 
permitted  to  accumulate, the  surface  of  the  road 

invariably  becomes  irregular 5.  Streets 

should  bi  so  watered  as  never  to  create  pud- 
dles ; if  they  are  properly  cleansed  much  less 
water  is  required  to  lay  the  dust,  and  it  is 
much  better  to  water  them  sparingly  and  more 
frequently  than  abundantly  and  at  distant  inter- 
vals, when  large  quantities  of  mud  are  created, 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  public  and  lnjuty  o 
the  road,  impeding  also  the  draft  of  public 
vehicles. -6.  Macadamized  roads  and  stl  Lets 
should  in  the  first  instance  be  made  fit  and 
complete  for  the  accommodation  ot  public 
traffic,  and  not  be  dependant  on  public  tiaffic 
for  their  completion. 


Caledonian  Canal— Conthactoes’  Esti- 
mates.—The  estimates  for  the  execution  of  the 
works  for  the  improvement  of  the  Caledonian  Canal 
shew  the  extraordinary  differences  which  sometimes 
occur  in  the  calculations  of  contractors.  Only  tour 
tenders  were  given  in  I the  respective  amounts  were, 
in  round  numbers,  as  follows  :-Lowest,  l^.OOOf. , 
second  lowest,  136,0001.;  third  lowest,  223  0001.  , 
highest,  230,000/.  It  seems  that  the  second  lowest 
offer  has  been  accepted. 
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SMALL  STREET  HOUSES— NO.  II.— VEN- 
TILATION, &c. 

When  erecting;  a house,  the  prevention  of 
damp  rising-  up  the  walls  and  ventilation  should 
be  considered.  To  effect  this  I beg  to  propose 
to  leave,  as  the  works  proceed,  a vacancy  or 
channel  in  the  centre  of  the  walls,  as  shewn  at 
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Fig.  1. 

a,  see  fig.  1,  laying  over  the  same  slabs  of  hard 
cheap  stone  or  slate  in  cement,  which  may  be 
champered  off  so  as  to  form  a neat  finish  to 
the  plinth  round  the  outside  of  the  building; 
this  would  prevent  the  damp  rising.  At  vari- 
ous intervals  small  openings,  with  gratings 
communicating  between  this  channel  and  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  the  building,  sis  shewn 
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Fig.  2. 

at  b b,  fig.  2,  should  be  made,  so  that  a constant 
current  of  air  may  bo  driven  through  the 
openings  under  the  floors  ; the  openings 
through  the  walls  should  be  more  numerous 
than  is  usual,  to  allow  the  air  to  freely  pass 
under  the  timbers,  and  by  having  a ventilator 
placed  in  the  floor  or  skirting  above,  would 
admit  the  same  into  the  room ; an  air-flue 
should  be  formed  by  the  side  of  the  flues  of  the 
chimney,  with  a ventilator  fixed  in  the  same 
in  the  return  of  the  chimney-breast,  just 
under  the  line  of  the  ceiling,  up  which  the 
foul  air  would  escape  at  the  same  rate  the  pure 
air  arrives  from  the  outside  through  the  venti- 
lator in  the  floor  ; to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the 
foul  air  one  of  the  improved  corkscrew  cowls 
should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  air-flue, 
which  being  constantly  kept  in  action  by  the 
wind,  would  draw  off  the  same.  By  following 
a similar  plan  with  the  other  floors,  the  same 
effect  would  be  obtained,  and  for  a small  house, 
I think  two  air-flues  would  be  sufficient.  If 
at  any  time  there  should  be  too  great  a draft, 
the  ventilator  might  be  partially  closed. 

By  ventilating  houses  of  this  class  in  this 
manner,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  open- 
ing the  windows  and  doors,  consequently  less 
labour  in  keeping  the  rooms  free  from  dust, 
also  bed-rooms  would  not  have  the  unpleasant 
smell  which  is  frequently  the  case  at  present, 
after  they  have  been  shut  up  all  night.  B. 

In  my  first  letter  read  350  feet  instead  of 
550  feet. 


No.  III.— PLANS. 

A house  as  generally  erected  under  the 
Building  Act,  to  contain  3j  squares  supl.  on 
the  ground-plan,  has  the  following  rooms  : — 

Front  parlour  11  ft.  3 in.  by  12  ft. — a full- 
sized  room. 

The  front  bed-room,  one-pair  story,  and 
kitchen  in  the  basement,  14  ft. 3 in.  by  12  ft. — 
comfortable  rooms. 

The  three  back  rooms  only  9 ft.  by  9 ft.  6 in. 
— very  small  and  inconvenient. 

By  increasing  the  number  of  feet  supl.  to  be 
covered  to  4 squares  would  give  a much  better 
plan  at  a small  extra  expense,  not  above  25/. 
on  the  first  outlay.  Fig.  1 is  the  one-pair  story 
plan  increased  to  4 squares  supl.,  and  would 
have  the  following  rooms  : — 

The  front  parlour  will  be  11  ft.  3 in.  by  12  ft. 
G in. — G inches  wider  than  present  plan. 

The  front  bed-room,  one-pair  story,  and 
kitchen  on  the  basement,  14  ft.  3 in.  by  12ft.  Gin. 
ditto. 

The  three  back  rooms,  13  ft.  9 in.  by  9 ft. — 
much  better  rooms,  and  well  worth  the  extra 
expense. 

As  the  Building  Act  is  now  under  considera- 
tion, I beg  to  call  the  attention  of  architects 
and  builders  to  this  fact,  as  I have  no  doubt 


many  other  great  improvements  might  be  sug- 
gested if  the  number  of  supl.  feet  to  be  covered 
be  extended  as  before  described,  and  the  risk 
from  fire  would  not  be  greatly  increased,  as 
only  one  of  the  party- walls  would  be  lengthened, 
and  that  only  about  five  feet.  I am  glad  the 
subject  has  been  noticed  by  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents, Mr.  Newnham,  and  the  more  it 
is  brought  forward  the  better,  as  then  we  might 
hope  the  referees  of  the  Building  Act  would 
he  induced  to  recommend  some  beneficial 
alteration.  With  respect  to  fire  happening 
from  the  bed  and  hangings  being  so  close  to 
the  chimney,  as  your  correspondent  remarks, 
I have  no  doubt  that  if  the  returns  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  were  examined,  it  would  be  found 
that  in  private  houses  more  fires  occur  from 
this  cause  than  any  other. 

CONTRI  VANCES. 

No.  1. — Cupboards  and  closets  are  useful 
appendages  in  a small  house,  particularly  when 
they  are  obtained  without  encroaching  upon 
the  space  devoted  to  the  rooms.  In  the  back 


ance  of  a window-back, 
window  front  complete. 


making  the  whole 


bed-room  one-pair  story  (an  inferior  room  used 
by  the  servant  or  children)  closets  for  bonnets, 
hats,  clothes,  &c.  could  be  formed  as  shewn  in 
the  annexed  sketch,  fig.  2,  along  all  sides 
of  the  room  if  required,  under  the  ceiling 
hung  from  the  timbers  above  by  small  iron 
bars,  and  the  fronts  inclosed  by  sliding  doors, 
or  curtains  running  on  rings  along  an  iron  rod 
to  match  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  which  would 
have  a neat  appearance.  A pair  of  small 
moveable  steps  would  be  requisite  to  reach  the 
closets,  and  be  useful  to  get  into  bed. 


No.  3.  Cupboard. 

No.  2. — In  all  the  hack  rooms  the  fire-places 
may  be  under  the  windows,  except  the  one- 
pair,  the  window  of  which  I have  shewn  in 
fig.  1,  at  the  side,  with  the  whole  of  the  brick- 
work projecting  outside,  consequently  the  bed 
would  be  7 feet  from  the  fire,  as  shewn,  an 
increased  extent  of  6 or  7 feet  superficial  be 
gained  in  the  room,  and  the  recess  (14  inches 
deep)  over  the  mantel  of  the  chimney-opening 
be  a good  situation  for  a few  plants,  summer 
and  winter,  and  have  a pleasing  and  cheerful 
effect;  in  the  warm  weather,  when  the  fire  is 
not  required,  a moveable  board,  panelled  to  fit, 
would  hide  the  fire-place,  and  have  the  appear 


No.  3. — A small  ironing-board  or  temporary 
table  in  the  front  kitchen  in  the  basement 
story,  might  be  hung  to  the  window  board,  of 
the  width  of  the  window,  with  two  swing 
brackets  under,  so  that,  when  not  in  use,  it 
would  fall  down  against  the  window  back  below, 
and  be  out  of  the  way,  and  at  night  be  turned 
up,  and  form  the  lower  half  of  the  shutter  to 
the  window,  the  other  half  of  the  shutter  being 
formed  in  the  usual  way,  hung  with  lines  and 
weights. 

CADASTRE  OF  FRANCE. 

Ancient  surveys  of  foreign  countries  are 
not  of  the  same  interest  to  us  as  those  of  our 
own  ; but  the  survey  or  Cadastre  of  France, 
now  in  progress,  is  a very  important  work,  and 
is  the  more  interesting  from  its  having  been  . 
the  moving  cause,  and  indeed  the  foundation 
of  the  ordnance  surveys  of  these  kingdoms. 

The  French  Cadastre,  which  is  composed 
of  the  acreage  partition,  and  of  the  correct 
delineation  ot  each  proprietorship,  has  been 
organized  by  the  establishment  of  a school  of 
geography,  and  the  creation  of  a central  and 
general  agency  of  contributions.  This  agency, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Bureau,  for  the 
direction  of  the  direct  contributors,  is  placed 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  consists  of  a' director,  an  in- 
spector, and  a comptroller,  and  about  sixty 
members,  who  are  charged  with  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  department  employed  in  taking 
the  acreage,  and  in  uniting  uniformity  of  prin- 
ciples by  communication  with  the  best  in- 
formed; and  by  a coincidence  of  ideas,  which 
has  in  particular  contributed  to  the  perfect 
success  of  these  operations.  The  valuation  of 
the  lands  is  confined  to  the  municipal  council, 
which  is  composed  of  the  mayor  and  his 
assistants,  and  of  twelve  persons,  selected  from 
amongst  thirty  of  the  most  intelligent  persons 
residing  within  the  commune ; and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  lands,  according  to  their 
qualities,  by  three  resident  proprietors  of 
each  commune,  who  are  selected  by  the 
municipal  council,  and  who  are  assisted 
by  the  comptroller  of  the  direct  con- 
tributors. In  this  same  way  errors  arc 
rectified  which  may  have  occurred  in  measur- 
ng  the  boundaries  of  proprietorships,  on  the 
complaint  to  this  effect  of  any  proprietor, 
being  addressed  to  the  prefSt.  La  contribution 
fonciere  is  calculated  on  a uniform  principle, 
and  is  of  a certain  variable  number  of  addi- 
tional centimes,  above  the  contributions  ex- 
acted by  government,  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  communes  : the  proportions  of  tax  to  terri- 
torial income  is  generally  about  one-ninth  to 
one-tenth.  In  the  valuation,  the  number  of 
classes  of  land  have  been  limited  to  five,  from 
the  nature  of  the  culture.  There  are  conse- 
quently five  classes  of  meadow  and  pasture,  and 
five  of  arable  land. 

The  maps  are  lithographed,  and  are  beauti- 
fully executed,  to  a scale  of  four  centimetres 
to  one  hundred  metres;  which  is  equal  to 
about  25J  inches  to  an  English  mile. 

The  Cadastre  of  France  was  first  commenced 
in  179G,  under  an  order  of  the  Directory  ; hut 
Bonaparte  not  approving  of  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  conducted,  abandoned  that  work,  and 
commenced  the  present  survey  in  ISO7.  The 
scale  being  so  large,  enables  the  surveyor  to 
exhibit  with  accuracy,  the  smallest  divisions  of 
property.  France  contains  a about  128,000,000 
of  English  acres,  the  estimtted  expense  of  the 
survey  is  4, GS0, 000/.,  or  raher  more  than  8fd. 
per  acre. — Bourn's  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surveying. 


St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bury  Sr.  Edmunds. — 
An  opportunity  is  now  afforded  to  the  admirer  of 
architectural  beauty,  such  as  in  all  probability  will 
never  again  occur.  A scaffolding  is  erected  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  nave  on  each  side,  which  is 
accessible  by  the  enclosed  staircase,  and  as  safe  as 
a permanent  gallery,  and  from  which  all  the  exqui- 
site carved  work  of  the  roof  may  he  closely  in- 
spected. Those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  beauty  of 
the  workmanship  may  be  induced  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  opportunity,  when  we  state  that  this 
roof  has  been  pronounced  by  so  high  an  authority 
as  Mr.  Pugin  to  be  unequalled.  We  are  sure  that 
the  inspection  will  open  the  hearts  as  well  as  gratify 
the  taste  of  the  visitors. — Burg  Post. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


ACTION  FOR  WORK  AND  LABOUR— IDEN- 
TITY OF  THE  PERSON  TO  WHOM  CRE- 
DIT WAS  GIVEN  WITH  THE  DEFENDANT 
ON  THE  RECORD. 

SEWELL  V.  EVANS. — RODEN  V.  RYDE. 
Two  cases  were  decided  by  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  in  last  Easter  term  that  will  have  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  fate  of  future  actions 
for  work  and  labour.  One  was  determinedonthe 
authority  of  the  other,  and  both  went  to  nega- 
tive an  alleged  necessity  for  proving  the  iden- 
tity of  the  person,  whose  liability  to  the  plain- 
tiff in  the  particular  action  is  established,  with 
the  defendant  on  the  record  ; — in  other  words, 
with  the  person  on  whom  proces  s has  been 
served,  who  appears  to  that  process  and  de- 
fends the  action.  They  are,  however,  far  from 
conclusive  against  the  necessity  for  such  proof 
in  many  cases  that  can  be  readily  imagined, 
nay,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  they  do 
not  establish  the  necessity  for  such  proof  when 
the  handwriting  of  the  defendant  has  not 
been  proved. 

In  Sewell  v.  Evans , an  action  was  brought 
by  an  executrix  against  the  acceptor  of  a bill 
of  exchange,  and  in  the  declaration  there  was 
a count  for  goods  sold  and  delivered.  At  the 
trial,  which  took  place  before  Lord  Denman, 
at  the  sittings  in  London,  after  Michalmas  term 
1842,  proof  was  shewn  of  the  delivery  of  goods 
to  the  amount  of  27 1-  to  one  William  Serle 
Evans,  which  was  the  name  of  the  person  who 
was  defendant  on  the  record  ; and  a witness 
who  had  known  a William  Serle  Evans  for 
years,  and  had  introduced  that  person  to  the 
plaintiff's  testator  (a  woollen-draper),  proved 
that  person’s  handwriting  to  a letter  addressed 
to  the  testator,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  , 
goods.  It  was  objected,  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant, that  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  shew, 
that  the  William  Serle  Evans,  to  whom  the  de- 
livery was  proved,  and  whose  handwriting  to 
the  letter  was  proved,  was  the  person  defend- 
ing the  action.  The  learned  judge  overruled 
the  objection,  and  a verdict  passed  for  the 
plaintiff,  upon  the  count  for  goods  sold.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  the  full  court,  on  a 
motion  for  a new  trial,  but  cause  was  not  shewn, 
on  the  ground  that  the  case  was  disposed  of  by 
the  decision  in  Roden  v.  Ryde , which  had  been 
pronounced  the  day  before. 

In  Roden  v.  Ryde,  an  action  was  brought  by 
an  indorsee  against  the  acceptor  of  two  bills  of 
exchange.  At  the  trial,  a banker’s  clerk,  in 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  was  called 
for  the  plaintiff,  -who  proved  the  handwriting 
of  the  acceptor,  John  Thomas  Ryde,  from 
having  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  across  the 
counter  cheques  by  a party  bearing  the  same 
name  ; and  that  a person  of  the  same  name 
kept  an  account  at  the  London  and  Westmin- 
ster Bank,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  the 
identity  of  that  person  with  the  defendant  on 
the  record.  The  learned  judge  thought  the 
evidence  sufficient.  Verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 
A rule  nisi  for  a nonsuit  having  been  obtained, 
the  Court  called  on  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  had 
obtained  it,  to  support  it.  He  relied  on  several 
cases,  of  which  Logan  v.  Allder,  3 Tyr.  557,  n. 
was  one.  There  Mr.  Baron  Bolland  said, 
“ The  rule  of  law  is  the  same  in  civil  as  in 
criminal  proceedings.  Now,  suppose  a person 
to  be  tried  for  forging  the  signature  of  W.  R. 
A.  of  H.  to  a bond,  and  that  the  subscribing 
witness  said,  ‘ I saw  that  bond  signed  at  the 
inn  I keep,  but  I never  saw  the  party  execut- 
ing before  or  since,’  could  the  case  against 
that  prisoner  be  left  to  the  jury?”  To  this 
citation  Mr.  Justice  Patteson  answered,  “ The 
witness  here  does  know  the  party  who  accepted 
the  bill,  and  has  often  seen  him.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  he  is  the  same  with  the  de- 
fendant on  whom  process  was  served.  Now, 
in  criminal  cases,  the  prisoner  is  in  court,  so 
that  the  witness  may  be  asked  whether  he  was 
the  person  whom  he  saw  write,  and  this  pecu- 
liar difficulty  could  not  arise.  Suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  proof  of  identity  to  be  neces- 
sary, how,  in  an  action  against  the  executors 
founded  on  handwriting  of  their  testator,  could 
the  identity  be  proved  ?” 

Lord  Denman,  with  whom  the  other  judges 
concurred,  gave  judgment  as  follows  : — “ I 
think  the  doubt,  in  this  case,  has  been  raised 
by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
Whitlock  v.  Musgrove , which  does  not  neces- 
sarily create  it.  There  the  defendant  was  a 
marksman,  which  may  have  rendered  greater 
■trictness  of  proof  necessary.  And  in  Jones  v. 
Jones,  the  judgment  proceeded  on  the  ground 


that  the  defendant’s  name,  Hugh  Jones,  was 
very  common  in  the  district.  These,  and 
many  similar  circumstances,  might  create  a 
necessity  for  some  proof  of  identity.  But,  in 
ordinary  cases,  I cannot  conceive  any  neces- 
sity for  calling  a witness  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  identifying  the  party  who  is  charged  on  his 
handwriting  with  the  defendant  in  the  suit; 
and  I question  whether  a witness  was  ever 
called  simply  with  that  object,  except  in  the 
case  of  Jones  v.  Jones  on  the  new  trial.  The 
name  of  John  Thomas  Ryde  is  not  a common 
one,  nor  was  any  reason  suggested  for  suppos- 
ing the  existence  of  two  of  the  name.  I think 
the  observation  of  Baron  Bolland  in  Logan  v. 
Allder  has  been  sufficiently  shewn,  by  my 
brother  Patteson,  to  have  no  bearing  on  this 
case.  In  Whitelockx.  Musgrove,  Lord  Lynd- 
burst  is  reported  to  ask,  ‘ Why  should  the 
onus  of  proving  a negative,  viz.  that  he  is  not 
the  person  named  in  the  note,  be  thrown  on  the 
defendant  ?’  I cannot  but  think  the  answer 
is,  because  it  is  so  easy  for  him  to  disprove  the 
identity ; and  because  great  danger  would  be 
incurred  by  any  one  who  should  so  abuse  the 
process  of  a court,  as  knowingly  to  serve  a 
wrong  party  with  process.  The  Court  would 
probably  exercise  its  jurisdiction  for  contempt 
in  a very  serious  manner ; and  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  a fraud  of  so  daring  a cha- 
racter, and  so  easily  detected,  would  occur  to 
any  one  to  commit.  The  constant  practice  of 
the  Courts,  from  the  earliest  period,  proves, 
indeed,  that  no  such  frauds  have  been  dis- 
covered, for  no  doubt  on  the  subject  existed 
until  lately.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a 
doubt  was  ever  raised.”  The  rule  was  accord- 


ingly discharged. 
Now,  v 


we  venture  to  think  that  so  much  of 
this  judgment  as  refers  to  the  punishment  that 
would  be  inflicted  for  abuse  of  the  process  of  a 
court  is  altogether  beside  the  question,  and  for 
the  very  obvious  reason,  that  the  possibility  of 
such  a punishment  being  inflicted  did  not  avail 
for  dispensing  with  the  proof  of  identity  in 
White  lock  v.  Musgrove  and  Jones  v.  Jones. 
The  judgment  in  Roden  v.  Ryde  proceeds  on 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  was  “ charged  on 
his  handwriting so,  in  Setvell  v.  Evans,  the 
handwriting  of  a person  named  Evans  was 
proved.  But,  how  will  it  be  when  there  is  no 
document  in  the  handwriting  of  the  real 
debtor?  When  the  handwriting  of  the  defen- 
dant is  to  be  proved,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a witness  will  be  brought  forward  who 
knows  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant  on  the 
record.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  fraud  in  such 
a case.  But  when  handwriting  does  not  form 
part  of  the  proof,  the  case  is  different,  and  the 
fact  that  Roden  v.  Ryde  and  Sewell  v.  Evans 
were  decided  on  the  ground  of  handwriting 
proved  will  be  urged  as  a reason  why  proof  of 
identity  must  be  given  when  handwriting  is 
not  proved.  In  an  action  for  work  and  labour 
in  the  shape  of  repairs  done  to  a house  in 
which  the  person  ordering  the  repairs  by  word 
of  mouth  does  not  live,  the  evidence  might  be 
this — a person  of  the  samenameas  thedefendant 
gave  the  orders,  superintended  the  execution 
of  the  repairs,  and  was  the  owner  of  the  house. 
The  cases  reported  in  this  paper  would  notbe  an 
answer  to  the  demand  of  proof  that  the  defen- 
dant on  the  record  was  the  person  who  gave 
the  orders,  for  the  parallelism  of  the  several 
schemes  of  facts  would  fail.  It  is  material, 
therefore,  to  provide  the  means  of  proving  the 
identity  of  the  person  shewn  to  be  the  debtor 
with  the  person  who  defends  the  action. 

The  proper  way  will  be  for  one  of  the 
plaintiff’s  witnesses,  who  at  the  trial  will  prove 
the  orders,  or  the  superintendence  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders,  by  a certain  person,  to  ac- 
company the  man  who  serves  the  process  on 
the  defendant,  and  then  to  identify  him  with  the 
person  whom  he  saw  giving  the  orders  and 
superintending  the  execution  of  them. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  lay  these  cases, 
which,  at  the  first  blush,  may  appear  to  be 
strictly  lawyers’  cases,  before  the  reader, 
because  experience  has  shewn  us  that  the 
failure  of  actions  brought  by  tradesmen  fre- 
quently arises  from  their  ignorance,  at  the  time 
when  a debt  is  contracted,  of  the  proofs  that 
will  be  required  from  them  when  they  seek  to 
establish  it. 


A Fact. — Brickmakershave  become  quite  scarce; 
as  not  a labourer  can  be  found,  since  the  growth  of 
temperance,  who  will  undertake  to  wet  his  clay  ! 
Punch. 


OLD  ENGLISH  AND  MODERN 
FURNITURE. 

In  no  respect  has  there  been  so  signal  an 
improvement  in  modern  times  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary domestic  furniture.  The  artizan  now 
enjoys  luxuries  of  this  kind,  which  were  but 
three  centuries  ago  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
crowned  head.  Heavy  tables,  formed  of 
planks  laid  upon  trestles,  massy  oak  benches 
or  stools  for  seats,  and  floors  covered  with 
straw  formed  the  accommodation  which  satisfied 
the  princes  and  prelates  of  our  early  history. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  comfort  of  a 
carpet  was  seldom  felt,  and  the  luxury  of  a 
fork  wholly  unknown. 

But  though  the  balance  in  point  of  comfort 
is  infinitely  in  favour  of  modern  upholstery,  on 
the  other  hand  the  splendour  of  our  hangings 
and  bed  furniture  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
earlier  periods.  Carved  and  inlaid  bedsteads, 
with  hangings  of  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered 
with  heraldic  badges ; blue  velvet  powdered 
with  silver  lions  ; black  satin,  with  gold  roses 
and  escutcheons  of  arms;  tapestry  of  cloths  of 
gold  and  silver  for  hangings  on  the  walls  ; — 
these  are  pomps  and  vanities  occurring  in  every 
page  of  the  elder  time — and  no  doubt  their 
effect  must  have  exceeded  in  magnificence  any 
thing  we  see  or  hear  of  in  the  present  day. 

Although  there  are  no  models  for  our  imita- 
tion in  the  furniture  of  an  early  English  house, 
yet  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her  immediate 
successors,  we  meet  with  a highly  rich  and 
elegant  style  of  moveables,  capable  of  easy 
adaptation’  to  all  the  luxurious  wants  of  our 
most  fastidious  Sybarites.  The  couches  and 
settees  of  carved  and  twisted  ebony,  the  velvet 
and  damask  cushions,  piled  upon  one  another 
like  our  ottomans,  the  canopied  hangings,  the 
ebony  and  ivory,  or  inlaid  cabinets,  elaborately 
carved  oaken  buffets,  tables  spread  with  velvet  or 
damask,  the  great  folding  screen  covered  with 
figured  cloths,  or  stamped  leather,  or  needle- 
work, and  the  embossed  andirons — these  are 
admissible  in  the  present  day  ; and  the  elegance 
of  no  modern  boudoir  would  be  disparaged,  or 
its  comforts  diminished,  by  their  introduction. 
And  though  there  may  appear  some  anachro- 
nism in  the  application  of  furniture  of  the  style 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  buildings  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth,  yet  this  is  fairly  ex- 
cusable of  such  perishable  articles,  and  the 
associations  connected  with  the  one  harmonize 
sufficiently  with  the  other.  Such  a style  of 
furniture  is,  at  all  events,  infinitely  more  appro- 
priate than  our  modern  upholstery.  What  a 
disagreeable  rebuff  have  our  highly-wrought 
feelings  sometimes  experienced,  when,  on  en- 
tering the  arched  porch  of  the  Gothic  abbey 
or  embattled  castle,  and  penetrating  its  vaulted 
galleries,  we  have  found  ourselves  in  a room 
fitted  up  in  all  the  flimsy  frippery  of  a Brighton 
or  Cheltenham  lodging-house,  with  marble 
chimney-pieces  from  Leghorn,  spindle-shanked 
rosewood  chairs  from  Oxford-street,  Grecian 
sofas,  Italian  cornices,  and  French  chiffoniers  ! 

W e are,  however,  pleased  to  be  able  to  trace 
a growing  improvement  in  the  taste  of  the 
furniture  of  our  living  apartments,  and  a predi- 
lection for  the  rich  and  elegant  designs  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  Already  there  is  a great  and 
constant  demand  for  its  carved  cabinets, 
scrolled  chairs,  tapestried  hangings,  and  figured 
velvet  cushions  ; and  France  and  Germany  are 
ransacked  for  these  articles  in  order  to  restore 
to  our  ancient  manor-houses  and  Tudor  man- 
sions their  appropriate  internal  fashion  ot  at- 
tire. Our  upholsterers  (or  rather,  we  beg  their 
pardon,  decorators)  are  now  imitating  the  fes- 
tooned canopies  of  Queen  Bess;  and  many  a 
carver  is  employed  in  framing  seats  after  the 
model  of  the  “ great  Turkey  leather  elbow- 
chair,  with  the  tapestried  cushions,”  which 
accommodated  the  person  of  his  “ most  sacred 
majesty”  at  the  castle  of  Tillietudlem.  In 
short,  ’though  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is 
rapidly  going  out  of  fashion,  it  is  some  conso- 
lation’that  we  are  becoming  daily  more  and 
more  alive  to  the  correctness  of  their  taste. 


Potato  Paint. — Take  a pound  of  potatoes, 
skinned  and  well  baked,  bruise  them  in  three  or 
four  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  then 
pass  them  through  a hair  seive.  Add  two  pounds 
of  chalk  in  fine  powder,  previously  mixed  with 
double  the  weight  of  water,  and  stir  the  whole  well 
together.  This  mixture  will  form  a glue,  to  which 
any  colouring  powder  may  be  added,  even  charcoal, 
brick,  or  soot,  for  painting  gate-posts,  &c.  which 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air. 
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BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

The  mode  of  construction  of  our  ancient 
houses,  and  much  of  their  architectural  cha- 
racter, was  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
materials  afforded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
site.  The  influence  of  these  local  circum- 
stances is  seldom  sufficiently  appreciated.  The 
architecture  of  the  ancients  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  other  eastern 
countries,  where  timber  is  rare,  but  which 
abound  in  strata  of  soft  freestone,  easily  exca- 
vated, and  of  granite,  which,  though  difficult 
to  cut,  is  raised  with  facility  in  large  and  solid 
blocks.  The  first  habitations,  as  well  as  the 
first  places  of  worship  in  these  countries,  were 
doubtless  caves  cut  out  of  the  soft  rock  ; for 
we  find  innumerable  examples  of  such  cave 
dwellings,  temples,  and  tombs,  throughout 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  &c.,  bearing 
the  marks  of  high  antiquity.  ‘The  entrance  is 
often  ornamented  with  pilasters  on  either  side, 
and  an  architrave  above,  rudely  carved  in  the 
surface  of  the  rock.  In  these  grottos  we 
think  we  see  the  rudiments  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, and,  ultimately,  even  of  the  Grecian 
temple.  \Y  hen,  afterwards,  the  building  was 
raised  in  the  open  air,  the  dark  and  narrow 
ceila  still  retained  much  of  the  character  of 
the  cave.  Immense  blocks  of  transported 
stone,  generally  granite,  were  raised  on  each 
other  to  form  the  walls,  and  still  larger  slabs, 
laid  horizontally  across  the  roof.  Hence  the 
flat  entablature  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
architecture.  But  among  the  vast  forests  of 
the  alluvial  regions  of  the  north,  where  stone 
was  rare  and  timber  most  plentiful,  the  log 
hut  or  the  osier  cot  wa*  the  earliest  and  rudest 
^ak*tati°n'  For  the  larger  sort  of 
buildings,  a frame  of  massive  timbers,  resem- 
bling the  inverted  hull  of  a ship,  formed  the 
skeleton  of  the  ancient  hall  or  place  of  worship; 
the  principal  beams  springing  from  the  ground, 
and  naturally  curved,  united  in  a pointed  or 
Gothic  arch  overhead.  The  intervals  were 
filled  up  with  wattled  osiers  plastered  with 
clay  or  lime. 

Again,  in  the  southern  climates,  where  an- 
cient architecture  arose  and  perfected  itself, 
little  shelter  was  needed  from  the  elements. 
Life  was  passed  almost  wholly  in  the  open  air. 
The  cell,  which  formed  the  sanctuary  of  the 
deity,  and  represented  the  original  cave,  was 
never  entered  by  his  worshippers,  and  the  open 
portico  or  peristyle  was  invented  to  protect 
them  from  the  scorching  sun.  But  the  tribes 
of  the  bleak  north  must  at  an  early  period  have 
found  the  advantage  of  a building  closed 
against  the  external  air  for  the  purposes  of 
worship  ; and  in  rearing  these  edifices  of  the 
only  materials  they  could  command,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  endeavour  to  imitate 
the  high  over-arching  groves  within  whose 
sacred  recesses  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
hold  their  religious  meetings.  And  long  after 
these  wooden  churches  gave  way  to  more 
costly  structures  in  stone,  we  cannot  but  fancy 
that  the  original  idea  of  the  forest-sanctuary 
was  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  the  ar- 
chitect, as  he  reared  the  tall  and  taper  shafts 
on  either  side  the  nave, — spread  them  upwards 
into  branching  ribs  which  over-arched  the 
lofty  vault,— confined  his  sculptured  orna- 
ments almost  exclusively  to  imitative  foliage, 
and  admitted,  through  the  traceried  net-work 
of  the  high  and  narrow  windows,  just  that 
dim  light  which  penetrates  the  gloom  of  the 
deep  forest,  and  produces  a reverential  awe 
predisposing  the  mind  to  religious  adoration. 
The  intention  and  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture  is 
certainly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  effect  produced 
by  the  interior  of  the  building.  In  the  Grecian 
temple,  on  the  contrary,  the  interior  is  nothing, 
the  exterior  every  thing.  And  this  considera 
tion  will  explain  much  of  the  contrast  which 
these  modes  exhibit : as  physiologists  have 
illustrated  the  structure  of  the  human  frame 
by  likening  it  to  a vegetable  turned  inside 
out — so 've  shall  perhaps  better  understand  the 
characteristic  differences  of  the  two  principal 
modes  of  architecture,  by  considering  the 
Gothic  church  as  a Grecian  temple  with  the 
outside  turned  inwards.  The  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  the  Grecian  exterior  is  the 
essence  and  object  of  its  construction.  The 
.Gothic  exterior  is  wholly  subsidiary  to  the 
interior.  Its  ornamental  parts,  including  the 
towers,  battlements,  and  pinnacles,  are  inven- 
tions intended  to  relieve  as  much  as  possible 


the  ungainly  and  heavy  aspect  of  the  exterior 
of  a huge  barn-like  building,  and  to  conceal 
or  make  the  best  of  the  buttress-work  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  its  lofty  and  spread- 
ing roof.  r 

The  same  local  circumstances  of  climate 
and  accessible  materials  occasioned  a like 
contrast  between  the  domestic  buildings  of  the 
northern  and  southern  nations  of  Europe. 
The  flat  terraced  roofs  of  the  latter  were  evi- 
dently intended  to  give  the  inhabitants  the  en- 
joyment of  the  cool  morning  and  evening  air 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses— the  steep  ridges 
and  pointed  roofs  of  the  former  to  throw  off 
the  weight  of  snow  which  in  high  latitudes 
would  often  break  in  a flat  roof.  There  was 
also  another  cause  for  this  difference.  The 
shores  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy  pro- 
duce a volcanic  sand  (pozzolana),  which,  mixed 
with  lime,  forms  a cement  of  as  firm  a texture 
as  stone  itself.  A flat  roof  covered  by  this 
cheap  and  simple  mixture  is,  in  the  climate  of 
the  south,  as  perfectly  impenetrable  to  mois- 
ture, and  as  durable,  as  if  sheeted  with  lead. 
But  in  the  north,  neither  is  there  any  such 
solid  cement  to  be  procured,  nor  perhaps,  if 
procurable,  would  it  standthefrequent  alterna- 
tions of  frost  and  moisture  common  in  those 
climates;  and  the  northern  architects  having 
only  slate,  shingle,  or  tile  for  the  coverings  of 
their  roofs,  were  thus  driven  into  the  adoption 
of  the  ridge  and  gable,  as  the  only  form  in 
which  these  materials  can  be  employed.  The 
Gothic  label  and  drip  mouldings  form  another 
characteristic  feature  of  this  style,  required  by 
the  northern  atmosphere  as  a protection  for 
the  stone-work  from  the  injurious  attacks  of 
moisture  and  frost.  The  stories,  projecting 
one  beyond  the  other,  as  commonly  met  with 
in  the  early  northern  houses,  were  doubtless 
intended  to  shelter  the  foundations  from  the 
wet;  and  as  this  was  only  required,  so  it  could 
only  be  completely  executed  in  timber-houses 
though  we  find  the  same  feature  imitated, 
after  habit  had  brought  it  to  be  esteemed  orna- 
mental, in  the  corbelled  oriels  of  stone  habi- 
tations. 


the  glass  manufacture. 

The  very  great  improvements  in  this  manu- 
facture, together  with  constant  announcements 
of  new  decorative  varieties,  and  the  lively  inter- 
est we  take  in  their  application  to  domestic 
architecture,  induces  us  to  gi\e  a digest  of  its 
early  history  and  progressive  introduction  to 
general  use  in  this  country. 

This  beautiful  art  was  certainly  known  in 
extremely  remote  times,  and  the  current  fable 
from  Pliny,  ascribing  the  invention  to  Phceni- 
cian  sailors,  who,  coasting  in  a barque  laden 
with  fossil  alkili,  formed  a temporary  cooking- 
place  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Belus , by  build- 
ing a stand  for  their  kettles  with  that  material, 
which  fusing  with  the  sand  of  the  shore,  pro- 
duced glass,  needs  correction.  That  it  origi- 
nated in  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  beautiful  imitations  in  glass 
of  precious  stones  have  been  found  adorning 
mummies  Avhich  had  reposed  in  their  cases 
for  three  thousand  years ; and  this  proves, 
moreover,  that  the  colouring  of  the  fluid  metal 
was  practised  at  a period  coeval  with  the  inven- 
tion itself,  though  requiring  much  chemical 
knowledge  and  expert  handling:  the  circular 
rings  and  amulets  of  coloured  glass  which  have 
been  found  amongst  British  druidical  remains, 
may  also  be  ascribed  to  Eastern  manufacture, 
procured  during  casual  visits  of  the  vessels  of 
other  countries  to  these  coasts;  these  trinkets, 
which  no  doubt  bore  a high,  if  not  mystical' 
value,  are  usually  green  and  blue,  but  others 
have  been  found  waved  with  streaks  of  blue, 
red,  and  white.  These  mummy  ornaments 
and  amulets  are,  then,  the  most  ancient  ex- 
amples of  glass-making,  and  of  a date  preced- 
ing the  foundations  of  Rome.  All  the  most 
ancient  writers  agree  in  mention  of  the  exist- 
ence of  specimens  in  glass  of  great  beauty  and 
value,  the  produce  of  the  East.  The  Roman 
emperor  Nero,  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  paid 
6,000  sestertii  for  two  glass  cups,  which  sum 
has  been  erroneously  rendered  as  equal  to 
50,000/.  of  our  money;  the  mistake  has  arisen 
from  taking  sestertii  for  sestertia,  which  reduces 
the  price  to  the  more  probable  sum  of  50/. 
Later  in  the  annals  of  the  empire  we  are  in- 
formed that  upon  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
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service  of  the  temple,  and  which  sparkled  with 
colours  of  every  hue  ; and  that  these  specimens 
were  so  highly  prized  as  to  have  been  after- 
wards produced  but  on  festivals  and  hig-h 
solemnities  With  respect  to  the  Roman  period, 
ot  which  alone  we  have  any  thing  approaching 
to  accurate  historical  data,  it  would  seem  that 
the  ancients  were  content  with  an  appli- 
cation of  the  art  to  the  requirements  of 
the  wealthy,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
extended  beyond  the  tables  and  sideboards  of 
the  luxurious  chiefs  and  partricians  of  the 
empire,  and  to  mementos  of  the  obsequies  of 
persons  of  rank,  a practice  which  had  de- 
scended  through  the  stream  of  time  from 
kgypt  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  which  the 
emblem  is  still  retained  in  our  own  funeral 
vase.  A great  variety  of  the  funeral  pottery 
and  glass  ware  of  the  ancients  is  preserved 
and  is  almost  invariably  turned  up  in  examina- 
tions of  sepulchres  and  tunmli.  The  most 
splendid  example  of  this  kind,  and  which 
proves  the  great  degree  of  perfection  the  art 
had  attained,  is  the  Barbereni,  or  Portland 
Vase,  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  composed 
of  deep  blue  glass,  with  figures  of  a delicate 
white  opaque  substance  in  relief,  and  was 
found  in  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Severus,  who 
died  A.D.  235.  The  curious  in  inquiries  of 
this  nature,  and  who  desire  more  detailed  in- 
formation than  our  space  permits,  will  do  well 
to  consult  the  works  of  Caylus  and  Winkle  - 
mann,  who  are  sufficiently  diffuse  in  citing  in- 
stances of  ancient  skill;  amongst  others,  the 
formation  of  pictures  by  means  of  glass  fibres 
of  various  colours,  which  being  accurately 
fitted  so  as  to  produce  the  design,  were  after- 
wards fused  into  a solid  mass. 

CHINESE  METHOD  OF  MANUFACTURING  THE 

EXTREMELY  THIN  SHEET  LEAD  WITH 

WHICH  THE  CHESTS  CONTAINING  TEAS  ARB 

LINED. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  lamina*  in 
which  teas  are  packed  by  this  ingenious 
people,  many  have  supposed  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  process  of  rolling;  such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case;  they  are  actually  cast  in 
the  state  we  see  them,  by  the  following  primi- 
tive method,  which  may  afford  hints  for  oper- 
ating upon  other  metals  fusible  at  low  tempera- 
tures. Two  men  are  employed  in  the  process  • 
one  of  them  is  seated  upon  the  floor,  with  a 
large  flat  stone  before  him,  and  a moveable  flat 
stone  at  his  side.  The  other  stands  beside  him 
with  a crucible  containing  the  melted  lead, 
from  which  he  pours  upon  the  large  flat  stone’ 
or  slab,  a sufficient  quantity  for  each  separate 
operation  ; the  seated  workman  then  lifts  the 
moveable  flat  stone,  and  placing  it  suddenly 
upon  the  fluid  metal,  presses  it  out  into  a thin 
flat  plate,  which  he  instantly  removes  ; and 
thus  the  process  goes  on  with  the  rapidity  inci- 
dent to  practice.  The  rough  edges  of  the 
plates  are  then  cut  off,  and  they  are  soldered 
together  to  any  required  extent.  Zinc  has 
been  thus  treated  to  obtain  very  thin  plates  for 
galvanic  purposes. 


The  Great  Railway  Station,  Manches- 
TER-  This  splendid  and  extraordinary  work,  which 
will  unite  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  lines  at  Hunt’s-bank,  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  The  station,  including  the  sliding 
lines,  turn-tables,  arrival  and  departure  platform, 
&c.,  will  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  kingdom, 
surpassing  the  justly  celebrated  one  at  Derby  ; it 
will  include  a space  of  852  feet  in  length,  by  an 
average  breadth  of  130  feet,  having  five  main  lines 
of  rail;  700  feet  of  this  length  will  be  covered 
with  an  iron  roof  in  three  compartments,  of  59  feet 
6 inches,  28  feet,  and  26  feet  3 inches  span  respec- 
tively, supported  by  elegant  iron  columns.  The 
station-house,  containing  the  waiting  and  refresh- 
ment-rooms, booking-offices,  &c.,  all  erected  in  the 
most  convenient  and  extensive  manner,  is  a hand- 
some building  in  the  Roman  Doric  style,  256  feet 
long  and  36  feet  wide,  raised  one  story  from  the 
ground,  and  surmounted  by  a parapet ; the  refresh- 
ment-saloon  is  lighted  by  elegant  circular-headed 
windows  with  stone  pilasters  and  dressings,  and 
surmounted  by  an  elegant  cornice,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  to  be  placed  a handsome  clock.  The  en- 
trances to  the  booking-offices  are  under  a covered 
way,  supported  by  brackets  nine  feet  six  inches 
long,  which,  though  perhaps  not  equal  in  architec- 
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CHURCH  OF  CURRY  RI V EL,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Cobby  Rivel,  an  extensive  hamlet,  of 
which  our  engraving  represents  the  church, 
is  situate  two  miles  west  from  Langport,  and 
eleven  east  from  Taunton,  Somerset.  We  are 
unable  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  erection, 
but  the  site  is  among  the  earliest  on  record 
occupied  by  an  ecclesiastical  building.  Dooms- 
day Book,  the  notable  record  of  the  Norman 
survey  of  England,  has  this  entry  respecting 
Churiy  or  Curry  — “ The  king  holds  Churi. 
King  Edward  the  Confessor  held  it.  It  never 
paid  tax,  nor  is  it  known  how  many  hides  (of 
land)  are  there.  In  demesne  are  three  caru- 
cates,  five  servants,  and  twenty  villanes,  and 
two  cottagers.  In  the  church  of  Churi  is  half 
a hide.  A priest  has  one  carucate.  Eddida, 
the  monk,  holds  in  free  alms  of  the  king 
twelve  acres  of  land,  eighty  acres  of  wood 
and  pasture.  It  is  worth  five  shillings.”  The 
demesne  appears  to  have  continued  in  the 
crown  until  the  reign  of  Richard  1st,  when 
it  was  granted,  together  with  Langport  to 
Richard  Rivel,  a person  of  great  note,  sheriff 


for  several  successive  years  of  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  from  the  tenure  of 
this  individual  derived  its  present  name  of 
Curry  Rivel. 

The  church  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  a 
fine  structure,  composed  of  a nave,  chancel, 
and  two  side  aisles,  covered  with  slate,  with  a 
large  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  contain- 
ing the  belfry.  Under  the  battlement,  on  the 
south  side,  is  a statue  of  the  patron  (St.  An- 
drew), to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  The 
roof  is  twenty-eight  feet  high,  but  plain  ; that 
of  the  chancel  twenty-six  feet,  wrought  in 
square  compartments  between  the  arches.  I he 
roof  is  supported  by  light  and  elegantly-clus- 
tered columns.  The  pulpit  is  a comparatively 
modern  appendage,  richly  carved  in  mahogany, 
with  gilding.  The  oldest  visible  inscription 
on  a tomb  within  the  church  is  1593;  but  there 
are  others,  upon  which  time  has  done  its  work 
of  obliteration,  of  a much  more  remote  period: 
under  the  north  wall,  at  the  end  of  the  aisle, 
I are  five  gothic  niches,  containing  effigies  in 


stone  of  the  ancient  families  of  Trevelyan  and 
Jennings,  so  much  mutilated  and  decayed,  as  to 
preclude  an  inspection  of  dates.  In  1292,  20th 
Edward  1st,  the  living  was  valued  at  thirty 
marks  : 26th  of  Henry  8th,  at  .£13.  16s. 

The  locality  of  Curry  Rivel  is  remarkable 
for  rural  beauty.  Within  a cove  open  to  the 
flat  land  of  Sedgmoor,  but  situate  on  the  top 
of  a ridge  of  considerable  altitude,  stands  the 
noble  seat  of  Burton  Pinsent,  with  its  fine 
slopes  and  richly-wooing  woods  ; commanding 
prospects  extending  northward  over  all  the  flat 
country,  between  Mendip  and  the  Oarstock 
bills,  the  Channel  and  Welsh  mountains.  From 
this  point  more  than  thirty  churches  are  in 
view.  On  the  north-east  point  of  the  ridge,  at 
a distance  of  about  two  furlongs  from  the  house, 
stands  a conspicuous  object;  on  a fine  green 
projecting  knoll,  with  a steep  declivity  de- 
scending to  the  flat  below,  is  a column  of  white 
stone  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Pyn- 
I sent,  a former  possessor  of  the  estate. 


SMALL  STREET  HOUSES.— NO.  IV. 

Figs.  1,  2,  and  3 are  plans  of  a house  of  this 
class,  in  accordance  with  one  passage  in  my 
first  letter,  viz.  to  let  off  three  rooms  without 
having  the  annoyance  of  lodgers,  and  by  these 
means  helping  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  erection 
through  the  building  societies  ; I have  taken 
4 squares  on  the  ground-plan  for  the  reasons 
given  in  letter  No.  3. 

The  first  feature  to  be  noticed  in  this  plan 
is  the  two  entrances,  and  having  one  stair- 
case over  the  other,  so  that  the  person  occupy- 
ing the  apartments  A,  would  have  the  stair- 
case leading  from  the  basement,  on  which  story 
there  is  a parlour  in  front  1 2ft.  3in.  by  1 Oft.  6in., 
with  two  closets,  a kitchen  15ft.  3in.  by  10ft., 
with  a large  closet  under  the  stairs.  Entrance 
into  back  garden,  and  a bed- room  over  same  on 


ground  story  12ft.  3in. by  10ft.;  in  the  front  area 
there  is  a capital  coal-cellar  and  larder.  The 
party  using  apartments  B would  have  the  en- 
trance on  the  ground  story,  with  passage  throug  h 
the  house  into  back  garden,'  and  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  one  pair  story  with  a parlour  in  | 
front  15ft.  3in.  by  10ft.  6in.,  with  three  closets,  | 
a kitchen  at  back  15ft. 3in.  by  10ft.,  withalarder  1 
and  closet  over  the  stairs  with  sink,  &c. ; and  a 
bed-room  in  front  on  ground-story  12ft.  3in.  by 
1 Oft. 6in.,  with  two  closets,  so  that  B.’s  apartments 
would  be  quite  separated  and  distinct  from  the  | 
other  parts  of  the  house.  If  it  should  be  thought  j 
desirable  to  have  both  entrances  on  the  ground-  , 
story,  it  may  be  easily  arranged  by  making  a 
passage  through  B.’s  bed-room  (which  it  would 
reduce  three  feet),  and  turn  the  stairs  of  base- 
ment ; this  alteration  would  make  A.’s  parlour 
three  feet  larger.  The  back  garden  might  be 


divided  off  by  a light  iron  fence;  the  two 
entrances  in  front  give  a good  outline  eleva- 
tion for  decoration,  which  could  be  done  when 
building  the  house,  or  at  any  future  time. 
The  porches  are  intended  to  be  partially 
open  on  the  inner  sides  and  ends  next  the 
street  as  shown,  and  also  at  top;  they  will  be 
found  useful  in  protecting  the  doors  and  win- 
dows from  high  winds,  keep  the  house  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  and  shady  in  summer,  in 
addition  to  the  quietness  and  seclusion,  pre- 
venting the  neighbours  from  having  a com- 
mand of  the  entrances,  and  save  the  trouble  of 
answering  the  doors  to  beggars  and  lucifer 
sellers  (a  great  nuisance),  as  from  all  the 
front  windows  the  entrance-gates  can  be  seen. 
By  this  plan  the  occupiers  will  have  th e full 
I enjoyment  of  a three-roomed  house,  with  all 
I the  respectability  of  neighbourhood  and  ap- 
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Fig.  1.  Elevation. 


trance  of  a six-roomed  one.  Fig.  4 is  an 
ration  in  the  modern  style,  but  any  other 
le  might  be  adopted,  which  is  a point  in  its 
our,  as  we  sadly  want  variety  in  our  street 
iscs. 

I’o  erect  a house  of  this  class  by  the  aid  of 
Building  Society,  the  following  will  he  the 
lulation,  putting’ the  actual  cost  at  275/. 
o raise  this  sum  it  will  he  necessary  to  take 
shares,  atG5/.  per  share,  is  27 0,1.  5s. — rather 
re  than  the  sum  required,  for  which  a 
ty  borrowing  will  have  to  pay — 
shares  at  1 Os.  per  month  is  . .226 

?rest  on  4j  shares  at  4$.  per 
ionth  is 0 17  0 

2 19  6 

Multiplied  by  . 12 


Is,  per  annum  . . . 35  14  0 

10 


ten  years,  gives  the’total  amount 
• be  paid  for  the  building  . 357  0 0 

part  to  be  let  off  will  fetch, 
ly,  at  the  least,  28/.  per  annum, 
hich,  multiplied  by  ten  years, 
ives 200  0 0 


157  0 0 


Fig.  2.  Basement  Plan. 


So  that  we  have  a house  which  cost  to  each 
275/.  for  157/.,  after  having  had  ten  years’  oc- 
cupancy ol  three  rooms ; and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  ten  years,  there  will  be  50  years  to 
run  ot  the  lease,  with  only  the  ground-rent 
and  repairs  to  pay,  which  we  will  put  at  8/. 
per  annum. 

To  occupy  a house  of  this  description,  the 
rent  to  be  paid  the  landlord  would  be  30/.  per 
annum  multiplied  by  50,  gives  no  less  a sum 

*han 1500  0 0 

cl.  per  annum  for  50  years  is  . 400  0 0 

Making  a saving  of  . . 1100  0 0 

or,  22/.  per  annum,  which,  if  again  invested  in 
the  Building  Society,  would  pay  for  nearly 
four  shares,  and  would,  in  ten  years  more, 
produce  480/.,  part  of  which  sum  might  be 
applied  in  decorating  the  elevation,  and  in 
other  improvements.  At  any  time,  at  a very 
small  expense,  the  house  might  be  turned  into 
a single  dwelling  of  six  good-sized  apartments, 
but  it  continued  to  let  three  rooms,  there  will 
be  a clear  income  of  the  difference  between 
the  8/.  for  the  ground  rent  and  repairs,  and  the 
20/.  received  of  the  tenant,  viz.  12/.  per 
annum. 

Having  now  made  a few  remarks  on  each 
subject  glanced  at  in  my  first  letter,  in  conclu- 
sion, I beg  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  to 


call  the  attention  of  all  parties  connected  with 
building  to  well  consider  whether  improve- 
ments cannot  be  made  in  this  class  of  houses, 
and  freely  communicate  their  ideas  to  this  pub- 
lication, in  which  they  will  be  registered  for 
use  when  occasion  may  require  them  for  the 
benefit  of  all;  even  if  it  is  only  the  better  ar- 
rangement of  a closet,  shelves,  or  a fire-place, 
it  will  be  something  towards  obtaining  a 
more  complete  plan  ; it  will  be  an  act  of  bene- 
volence to  endeavour  to  improve  the  dwellings 
of  the  poorer  class,  if  possible;  and  if  we 
could  only  instil  in  them  a feeling  to  wish  for 
and  have,  which  they  can  by  combination,  a 
better  and  more  comfortabie  description  of 
dwelling,  then  the  class  immediately  above 
them,  and  all  others  higher  up  in  the  scale  of 
society,  would  set  about  improving  their  habi- 
tations, so  as  not  to  be  behindhand  with  their 
poorer  neighbours  ; consequently  would  bene- 
fit ourselves  by  being  engaged  in  making  such 
alterations  as  would  then  be  necessary'  to  satisfy 
their  extended  views  and  wants  ; and  after  the 
many  had  felt  the  comfort  of  a well-arranged 
and  improved  dwelling,  they'  would  be  led  to 
think  and  inquire  more  into  the  capabilities  of 
architecture,  which  would,  in  due  course,  bring 
on  a better  taste  for  decoration  and  furnishing, 
and  consequently  more  employment  for  the 
whole  of  the  building  profession.  B. 


INTERIOR  ARRANGEMENTS  OF 
DOMESTIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  interior  of  an  an- 
cient residence  was  the  halt,  which  often  gave 
its  name  to  the  whole  house.  It  corresponded 
to  the  refectory  of  the  abbey,  and  its  disposi- 
tion and  plan  varied  very  little  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, or  at  any  time.  The  principal  en- 
trance to  the  main  building,  from  the  first  or 
outer  court,  opened  into  a thorough  lohhg, 
having  on  one  side  several  doors  or  arches 
leading  to  the  buttery,  kitchen,  and  domestic 
offices  ; on  the  other  side,  the  hall,  parted  off 
by  a screen,  generally  of  wood  elaborately 
carved,  and  enriched  with  shields  and  a variety 
of  ornament,  and  pierced  with  several  arches 
having  folding  doors.  Above  the  screen,  and 
over  the  lobby',  was  the  minstrel’s  gallery,  and 
on  its  front  were  usually  hung  armour,  antlers, 
and  similar  memorials  of  the  family  exploits. 
The  hall  itself  was  a large  and  lofty  room,  in 
shape  a parallelogram  ; the  roof,  the  timbers 
of  which  were  framed  with  pendents  richly 
carved  and  emblazoned  with  heraldic  insignia, 
formed  one  of  its  most  striking  features.  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  chamber,  furthest  from 
the  entrance,  the  floor  was  usually  raised  a step, 
and  this  part  was  styled  the  cfa/s,  or  high  pace! 
An  one  side  of  the  dais  was  a deep  embayed 
window,  reaching  nearly  down  to  the  floor; 
the  other  windows  ranged  along  one  or  bolh 
sides  of  the  hall,  at  some  height  above  the 
ground,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  wainscoting 
or  arras  below  them.  They  were  enriched 
with  stained  glass,  representing  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  family,  their  connections,  and 
royal  patrons,  and  between  the  windows  were 
hung  full-length  portraits  of  the  same  persons. 
The  royal  arms  usually  occupied  a conspicuous 
station  at  either  end  of  the  room.  The  head 
table  was  laid  for  the  lord  and  principal  guests 
on  the  raised  pace,  parallel  with  the  upper  end 
wall,  and  other  tables  were  ranged  along  the 
sides  for  inferior  visitors  and  retainers.  In 
the  centre  of  the  hall  was  the  rere-dosse,  or 
fire-iron,  against  which  faggots  were  piled, 
and  burnt  upon  the  stone  floor,  the  smoke  pas- 
sing through  an  aperture  in  the  roof  immedi- 
ately overhead,  which  was  generally  formed 
into  an  elevated  lantern,  a conspicuous  orna- 
ment to  the  exterior  of  the  building.  In  later 
times,  a wide  arched  fire-place  was  formed  in 
the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  room. 

The  halls  of  our  colleges,  at  either  university, 
and  the  inns  of  court,  still  remain  accurate 
examples  of  the  ancient  baronial  and  conven- 
tual halls  ; preserving,  not  merely  their  original 
form  and  appearance,  but  the  identical  arrange- 
ment and  service  of  the  tables.  Even  the 
central  fire  is,  in  some  instances,  kept  up, 
charcoal  being  burnt  in  a large  brazier  in  lieu 
of  the  rere-dosse.  In  other  respects,  probably 
little,  if  any  thing,  has  been  altered  since  the 
Tudor  era;  the  service  of  the  kitchen,  but- 
teries, and  cellars  is  conducted,  at  the  present 
day,  in  every  point  precisely  according  to 
ancient  unvaried  custom. 
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The  hall,  such  as  we  have  described  it,  is 
found  in  every  old  English  mansion  down  to 
the  Elizabethan  period  ; and  there  is  scarcely 
any  finer  example  left  than  that  of  Longleat, 
in  spite  of  its  Italianized  exterior.  But  about 
that  time,  or  still  earlier,  the  nobles  began  to 
disuse  the  custom  of  dining  in  company  with 
their  retainers  and  household  in  the  great  hall, 
and  a separate  apartment  was  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  family,  and  called  the  dining-par- 
lour, or  banquetting-room. 

The  chapel  was  another  principal  feature  in 
the  early  English  residence  of  every  class.  It 
usually  formed  one  side  of  the  first  court,  and 
was  occasionally  quite  detached  from  the 
main  building.  Both  the  hall  and  chapel  were 
often  overlooked  from  windows  in  galleries 
and  upper  rooms. 

The  other  apartments  were  the  great  cham- 
ber, or  withdrawing-room,  usually  reserved 
for  state  occasions,  and  hung  with  tapestry, 
and  the  gallery,  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  visitors,  to  amusement,  and  in-door  exer- 
cise. The  gallery  was  a long  room  with  se- 
veral bay  or  oriel  windows,  projecting  exter- 
nally, and  forming  agreeable  nooks  for  private 
conversation.  It  was  often  embellished  with 
royal  or  family  portraits,  maps,  and  genealo- 
gical tables.  The  larger  houses  had,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  apartments,  the  parlours — some- 
times divided  into  summer  and  winter 
rooms.  Of  these,  some  were  hung  with  arras, 
others  wainscotted  in  small  panels  of  richly- 
grained  oak.  The  ceilings  were  framed  into 
panels  by  moulded  ribs,  enriched  with  bosses 
and  pendants  at  their  intersections.  When 
plaster  was  substituted  for  timber  in  the  ceil- 
ings, the  patterns  became  more  intricate,  and 
the  ornaments  still  more  numerous. 

The  staircase  in  the  older  houses  was  car- 
ried up  in  a separate  turret,  generally  circular, 
the  steps  being  of  stone,  running  round  a cen- 
tral pillar,  and  the  outer  handrail  grooved  into 
the  substance  of  the  wall.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  staircases  first  became  splendid  or- 
namental features  in  houses,  being  framed  of 
wood,  enriched  with  massive  handrails  and  ba- 
bustrades  curiously  carved,  as  also  were  the 
bracketted  string-boards  and  soffits.  The 
newels  at  everv  landing  supported  the  figures 
of  heraldic  animals  or  other  devices,  as  well  as 
pendant  ornaments  at  their  lower  extremity. 
The  effect  of  these  elaborate  staircases  was 
highly  ornamental  and  characteristic;  and 
their  introduction  is  always  advisable  when 
that  style  of  building  is  attempted. 

That  the  whole  interior  of  a modern  house 
should  be  made  to  correspond  precisely  with 
the  external  architecture  is  unnecessary,  and 
would  be  highly  inconvenient.  The  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  great  hall  would  be  thrown  away 
on  an  apartment  now  never  applied  to  its  an- 
cient purposes,  from  the  total  change  in  do- 
mestic habits.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  the 
attempt  to  give  the  appearance  and  proportions 
of  the  ancient  hall  to  the  modern  vestibule, 
which  goes  by  that  name,  is  usually  a failure. 
The  idea  of  fitness  and  utility  is  wanting, 
The  room  we  know  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  old  hall,  and  the  association  is 
therefore  injured,  if  not  destroyed.  The  gal- 
lery is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  old  interiors  most  suited  for  adoption 
in  our  modern  residences.  When  employed  as 
a corridor  for  communication  with  the  princi- 
pal range  of  apartments,  whether  below  stairs 
or  above,  it  becomes  equally  ornamental  and 
useful.  Its  lofty  embayed  windows,  embla- 
zoned with  armorial  coats,  its  vaulted  or  fret- 
ted ceiling,  with  the  full-length  portraits,  old 
high-backed  chairs,  couches,  and  cabinets, 
which  form  the  appropriate  furniture  of  its 
walls,  compose  a rich  substitute  for  the  more 
homely  passage,  and  an  agreeable  place  for 
indoor  exercise  and  amusement. 


A Window  in  Custody. — A few  weeks  ago  a 
gentleman  in  Bakewell  having  to  make  some  altera- 
tions in  one  of  his  houses,  applied  to  a mason  to 
take  out  a very  large  shop  window,  which  was  im- 
mediately done ; but  instead  of  taking  the  window 
out  of  the  house,  the  mason  put  it  inside,  and  re- 
placed it  with  a much  smaller.  He  completely 
forgot  how  the  large  window  was  to  be  got  out,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  make  all  right  with  mallet  and 
tool.  To  the  gentleman’s  mortification,  he  found 
the  large  shop  window  in  safe  custody  and  so  it  re- 
mains. The  new  window  will  have  to  be  taken  out 
again,  or  else  the  large  shop  window  must  be  taken 
to  pieces  before  it  can  be  got  outside. 


MASONS’  MARKS. 

Sir, — I have  been  a subscriber  to  The 
Builder  since  its  commencement.  I have 
watched  its  progress  carefully, and  read  it  with 
pleasure.  On  its  appearance,  I certainly 
thought  you  were,  like  a great  many  others, 
pretending  to  be  of  the  craft,  but  really  I do 
honestly  think  you  are  one  of  us,  and  as 
such,  I' heartily 'and  sincerely  wish  you  suc- 
cess. 

Being  bred  a mason,  I was  forcibly  struck 
with  an  article  in  No.  30  entitled,  “ Masons’ 
Marks,”  in  which  the  writer  identifies  their 
uses  as  belonging  to  the  ancient  order  of  Free- 
masons. This  has  been  long  my  opinion,  and 
I know  a great  number  of  the  old  marks  to 
bear  a close  approximation  thereto,  for  when 
a boy,  carrying  the  tools  to  the  smithy,  I could 
almost  tell  the  difference  between  a good  andbad 
mason  by  the  appearance  of  his  tools.  I am, 
however,  in  possession  of  some  facts  regard- 
ing masons’  marks  which  I shall  relate,  and,  if 
you  think  them  worth  your  notice,  you  may 
make  what  use  you  please  of  them. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  the  late  Earl  of  Bristol, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Deny,  built  a spendid  epis- 
copal palace  at  a place  called  the  Ballyscullion, 
in  the  County  of  Derry;  it  was  scarcely  finished 
when  he  died,  and  it  was  taken  down  and  the 
materials  sold.  Among  other  splendid  speci- 
mens of  masonry  (for  he  had  carvers  from  Italy, 
&c.)  he  brought  entire , out  of  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum,  ten  beautiful  columns  of  Sienna 
marble  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  statuary, 
capitals,  and  bases,  13  feet  high  in  the  shaft, 
and  18  inches  diameter;  they  were  of  a pale 
kind  of  Sienna  with  red  streaks,  and  very 
handsome,  but  the  gallery  in  which  he  intended 
placing  them  not  being  finished,  they  lay  till 
the  cases  were  rotted  about  them ; no  person 
knew  their  value,  and  about  seventeen  years 
ago  the  remains  of  them  were  purchased  from 
the  bishop’s  heirs  for  a small  sum,  by  Mr. 
Alexander,  of  Portglenon,  and  I manufactured 
them  into  columns  and  antse  for  his  hall,  and 
chimney-pieces  for  his  house.  In  examining 
them  I found  “ masons’  marks,”  I dare  say 
nearly  3,000  years  old!!!  They  must  have 
been  about  that,  or  older.  It  is  a fact,  known 
to  masons  at  this  day,  that  in  working  a 
column,  the  mason  puts  his  mark  on  the  front  of 
the  head, to  denote  the  handsomest  and  soundest 
front,  no  matter  whether  it  is  at  a diagonal  line 
or  no,  and  this  I found  invariably  the  case. 
The  marks  were  generally 
Greek  letters,  but  on  four 
of  them  this  mark  was 
quite  plain,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  lower  score 
on  two  of  them.  The 
Greek  Delta  was,  I think, 
on  three,  and  different 
Greek  characters  on  the 
rest.  I also  found  patches 
inserted  with  cement,  the 
identical  kind  we  use  at 
present,  for  I had  it  ana- 
lyzed, except  it  being 
mixed  with  the  reddish 
part  of  the  Sienna,  pounded.  The  columns  were 
one-thirdup  from  the  bottom  the  same  diameter 
as  the  lower  cincture,  and  were  exceedingly  well 
and  true  worked,  the  scotia  being  beautifully  hol- 
lowed ; but  a strange  fact  still  I have  to  relate, 
that  on  the  ends  were  the  mark  of  a hack  tool. 
Now,  I remember  the  first  introduction  of  such 
a tool  here  about  twenty  years  ago  by  myself, 
to  work  Galway  marble,  since  which  it  has 
been  used  for  Stanty  stones,  and  is  considered 
a great  improvement,  so  that  the  use  of  it  must 
have  been  known  at  that  time  ; in  corrobora- 
tion of  this,  I read  some  years  ago,  I think  in 
the  Lancet,  of  a surgeon’s  shop  or  house  having 
been  discovered  in  Herculaneum,  and  on  the 
body  of  the  occupant  were  his  surgical  instru- 
ments, one  of  which  was  afac-simile  of  an  in- 
strument for  which  a patent  had  been  secured 
but  a short  time  ago  for  cutting  in  fistula,  or 
some  such  disorder. 

I remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J. 

Steam  Marble  VYorks,  Great  Patrick-street, 
Belfast,  Sept.  18,  1843. 


The  restoration  of  York  Minster  is  proceeding  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  expectation  is 
that  the  whole  work  will  be  completed  by  the  next 
spring. 


METHOD  OF  SILVERING  CAST-IRON. 

AS  PRACTISED  BY  MAJOR  JEWREINOFF  AT  SI 
PETERSBURGH. 

The  combination  of  iron  with  carbon  (cast 
iron)  from  the  ease  with  which  it  melts,  am 
the  consequent  possibility  of  taking  the  fines 
impressions  of  form,  has  come  into  very  exten 
sive  application.  The  art  of  founding  convert 
cast-iron  into  enormous  arches,  columns,  can 
nons,  and  also  into  the  most  delicate  bracelets 
ear-riDgs,  &c.  Unfortunately  the  mois 
atmosphere  very  soon  alters  the  surface  c 
these  objects,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  cos 
them  with  paint,  which  gives  the  cast-iron,  th 
colour  of  which  is  itself  not  very  attractivi 
the  appearance  of  mourning.  In  the  preset 
state  of  the  art  of  founding,  cast-iron  migl 
easily  be  substituted  for  bronze,  were  it  not  lc 
its  sombre  appearance,  which  entirely  exclude 
it.  This  disadvantage  may,  however,  be  er 
tirely  overcome,  from  the  possibility  of  platin 
it  with  silver ; in  fact,  cast-iron  may  be  readil 
silvered,  and  equally  as  well  as  copper  an 
bronze.  Some  successful  experiments  whic 
I have  made  on  this  subject,  induce  me  give 
short  description  of  the  method  which  I hat 
employed.  The  liquid  for  silvering  is  pr< 
pared  in  the  following  manner: — Cyanide  i 
potassium,  prepared  according  to  Liebig’s  mi 
thod,  is  introduced  into  a stoppered  vessel,  an 
freshly-prepared  pure  chloride  of  silver,  sti 
in  a moist  state,  added ; the  whole  bein 
covered  with  water,  and  shaken  violently  f< 
some  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  A 
excess  of  chloride  of  silver  is  taken,  ar 
should  a small  quantity  of  it  remain  ui 
dissolved,  a few  pieces  more  of  the  cyanit 
are  added  after  some  time,  taking  cai 
however,  to  avoid  having  an  excess  of  tl 
latter  salt,  but  always  a small  quantity  of  ui 
dissolved  chloride  at  the  bottom  of  the  vesse 
This  last  circumstance  is  important,  becaui 
when  the  liquor  contains  too  much  free  cyanii 
of  potassium,  it  is  easily  decomposed,  an 
moreover,  does  not  silver  so  well.  Before  en 
ploying  it,  it  is  filtered,  and  is  thus  renderf 
perfectly  clear,  iron  and  a little  chloride 
silver  remaining  on  the  filter.  1 effect  tl 
plating  by  means  of  a galvanic  battery  of  oi 
pair,  consisting  of  zinc  and  a coke  cylinde 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  mea 
of  an  earthen  diaphragm.  The  pair  are  placi 
in  a glass  vessel  containing  dilute  sulphui 
acid,  and  dilute  nitric  acid  is  conveyed  into  tl 
earthern  diaphragm.  Experience  has  shev 
me  that  the  best  mixture  for  the  coke  cylinde 
should  consist  of  five  parts  by  weight  of  fine 
pulverized  coke,  and  eight  parts  pulveriz' 
coal,  and  two  parts  common  rye  flour.  Whi 
the  cylinders  are  dry,  they  are  placed  in  earthi 
crucibles,  in  the  lids  of  which  there  is  an  apt 
ture  for  the  escape  of  the  gases,  and  are  th 
heated  to  redness.  Those  cast-iron  obje< 
may  be  most  easily  silvered  which  have  n 
been  painted,  as  the  removal  of  the  paint  frt 
the  surface  of  the  metal  is  somewhat  difficu 
The  cleansed  object  is  immersed  in  the  sih 
solution,  and  connected  with  the  zinc  pole 
means  of  a conducting  wire,  and  a platim 
plate  immersed  in  the  liquid  at  some  distan 
from  the  object  to  be  silvered,  and  connect 
with  the  coke  cylinder.  A plate  of  cast-ir( 
of  four  square  inches  surface,  is  generally  co 
pletely  plated  in  thirty  minutes. — Bulletin 
St.  Petersbourg, 


Substitute  for  Iron  in  the  Manufactu 
of  Rails. — The  Journal  des  Chemins  de  j 
says  . — “ An  inventor  announces  that  he  has  for 
a composition  which  will  reduce  to  a mere  trifle 
price  of  rails  for  railroads.  He  replaces  the  ii 
by  a combination  of  Kaolin  clay  (that  used 
making  pottery  and  china)  with  a certain  meta 
substance,  which  gives  a body  so  hard,  as  to  w 
out  iron,  without  being  injured  by  it  in  turn.  1 
kil.  of  this  substance  would  cost  less  than  15f.,  I 
would  furnish  2 a metres  of  rail.  The  Kaolin  c 
is  abundant  in  France,  and  the  valley  of  the  Son 
contains  immense  quantities  of  it.” 

London  and  its  Extent. — London,  wl 
extends  its  intellectual,  if  not  its  topograph' 
identity  from  Bethnal-green  to  Turnham -green  ( 
miles) ; from  Kentish-town  to  Brixton  (seven  mill 
whose  houses  are  said  to  number  upwards  of  2U0,0 
and  to  occupy  twenty  square  miles  of  ground,  hi 
population  of  little  less  than  2,000,000  of  souls; 
rather  mouths.  Its  leviathan  body  is  composed 
nearly  10,000  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  squares,  plai 
terraces,  &c. 
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CorrrstponBnue. 

“CLASSIC  AND  CHRISTIAN." 

At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et 
Laudavere  sales  ; nimium  patienter  utrumque, 
JVe  dicam  stulte,  mirati ; si  modo  ego,  et  yos 
Seim  us  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto, 
Legitimumque  sonum  digitis  callemus  et  aure." 

Hora tius,  De  Arti  Poetica,  270. 
Sir,— One  of  the  curses  of  our  profession  is  the 
sase  with  which  a smattering  in  technicalities  is 
acquired  ; and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  bored 


Cyprian  and  Minucius  Felix,  of  Athanasius  and 
Chrysostom,  Pagan  works,  because  they  are  written 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  to  call  these  Pagan  churches 
upon  the  diction,  forsooth,  that  classic  is  not 
Christian  ? 

Were  not  all  Christian  edifices  constructed  in  the 
classic  style  for  nearly  six  centuries  ? 

Were  not  all  Christian  edifices  constructed 
the  classic  style,  or  in  imitations  of  it,  gradually 
debased  to  the  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  other 
similar  styles,  for  at  least  five  centuries  more  ? 

^ . Was  there  any  building  in  what  Mr.  G.  R.  Lewis 

by 'the  use  of  them  by  quacks  andth'dr  superficial  I p'“sed  to  f11 , the  “Christian  stale"  till  at 
followers.  It  seldom,  however,  happens  that  these  °r  tw,e  TC  c“tur,es  °f  the  Christian  era 

iro  oitKov  t!mn  u i - : , I had  rolled  away  . and  is  not  the  foimier  period 

usually  considered  that  of  the  primitive  or  purer 


worthies  have  either  time  or  head-piece  enough  to 
icquire  any  information  about  more  than  one  style 
if  architecture ; this  they  laud  to  the  very  skies, 
ind  pour  all  sorts  of  contempt  upon  every  other! 
rhus  some  time  ago  the  Adam’s  style  was  all  the 
age,  and  your  “ men  of  true  taste"  would  have 
quare  and  oval  tablets,  with  vases  and  festoons  on 
hem,  stuck  up  everywhere.  Then  at  another 
•eriod  every  thing  must  be  Greek  ; we  had  the 
loneysuckle  and  lotus  in  every  enrichment ; huge, 
it,  gouty  columns  at  every  door  ; and  the  lantern  of 
Jemosthenes  formed  the  model  for  every  thing  it 
ould  be  tortured  into,  even  down  to  a cast-iron 
wish  pump. 

We  are  not  all  deaf,  and  so  cannot  do  like  Sir 
oshua  Reynolds, 

When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios, 
and  stuff, 


le  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff." 

P,  however,  we  escape  the  hearing  nonsense,  we 
innot  escape  it  in  print. 

Tim  cant  now-a-days  is  all  about  “ Early  En- 
lish,”  and  “Perpendicular,"  “Gargoyles,"  and 
Lychnoscopes, " “ Easter  Sepulchres,"  and 

Parvises,"  and,  though  the  churches  produced 
ider  such  auspices  (as  may  be  expected)  are  pro- 
undly  below  contempt,  one  thing  is  sure,  if  the 
hool  cannot  produce  any  thing  decent,  they  can 
aduce  every  thing  that  has  been  done  before 
em. 

Now  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  attack  what  is 
knowledged  to  be  classic,  in  either  painting, 
•etry,  music,  or  architecture.  An  habitue  of  the 
•era,  who  has  not  an  idea  beyond  Donizetti  or 
ercadante,  would  not  like  Handel’s  “ Israel  in 
fypt,"  or  Beethoven’s  “ Symphony  in  C Minor," 
t he  would  be  puzzled  how  to  criticise  them, 
owever,  a bold  assumption  of  taste  will  do  very 
ich.  So,  aboutsixty  years  ago  there  was  a great  rage 
• old  ballads,  and  the  “ men  of  true  taste  ” used 
exalt  “ Lord  Thomas  and  fair  Elinor  " above 
rgil  and  Horace.  So,  in  1843,  brick-and-a-half 
ithic  is  vastly  preferred  to  the  Parthenon,  or  Pan- 
:on,  to  St.  Peter’s  or  St.  Paul’s ; and  the  Eccle- 
logist  is  far  better  authority  than  Vitruvius, 
lladio,  Jones,  Wren,  or  Stuart.  Now,  among 
ny  other  vagaries,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
•°  make  out  that  no  architecture  can  be  Chris- 
n,  and  no  Christiaii  church  can  be  built  in  the 
:sent  day , save  and  except  the  aforesaid  stock  -brick - 
thic  ; and  we  have  in  No.  33  an  indignant  letter 
m Mr.  G.  R.  Lewis  (dated  at  full  length)  Cl, 
per  Norton-street,  Portland-place,  London, 
inst  every  body  who  shall  dare  to  design  a 
irch  in  the  classic  style.  It  is  true  you  have 
en  Mr.  G.  R.  Lewis  a gentle  rap  over  the 
ickles  with  your  editorial  ruler,  but  perhaps  you 
! oblige  me  by  asking  a few  questions  before 
. administer,  as  I hope  you  will,  a little  more 
tie  correction  to  him  and  his  friends, 
n what  style  were  the  early  Christian  churches 
:ted  before  Constantine  (for  there  were  many 
rches  built,  some  of  which  were  demolished, 
ie  merely  shut  up  by  Severu3  and  Dioclesian)  ? 
re  not  those  churches  probably  built  in  the 
e styles  as  the  Temples  of  Jupiter,  Vesta,  or 
Sybil,  and  were  they  not  nevertheless  Christian 
rches  ? 

Ir.  G.  R.  Lewis  tells  us  that  “the  words 
.ssic  style’  imply  the  Greek  style  (l)  when  the 
eks  were  Pagans  !!  ” Is  not  the  Roman  style 
sic  as  well  as  the  Greek?  Were  not  Virgil  and 
j as  much  classic  authors,  as  Homer  and  Hero- 
is  ? and  Vitruvius  as  much  a classic  architect 
Callimachus  ? and  was  not  the  classic  style  used 
be  Christians  many  years  after  both  Romans 
Greeks  ceased  to  be  Pagans  ? 
rhen  Constantine  became  Christian,  did  he  not 
ediately  erect  many  Christian  churches  in 
ie  (and  between  twenty  and  thirty  in  Constan- 
ce), some  of  which,  as  Santa  Croce,  San  Gio- 
>i  Laterano,  San  Paolo  fuori  le  mura,  San 
:nzo  fuori  le  mura,  &c.  &c.  are  now  in  exist- 
, and  are  they  not  all  classic  churches  ? 
as  not  the  principle  upon  which  the  first 
stian  churches  were  erected  not  that  of  the 
'le,  but  of  the  classic  Roman  Basilica  ? and  is 
! any  sort  of  record  of  any  other  style  of 
:hes  for  many  centuries  ? 
ive  you  not  as  much  right  to  call  the  of  works 


church,  and  the  latter  era  that  of  corruptions  . 

Supposing  an  order  given  to  an  architect  to  build 
a church  as  like  a primitive  Christian  church  as 
possible,  would  it  be  right  to  build  it  in  a classic  or 
Gothic  style  ? 

And  lastly,  will  you  ask  Mr.  G.  R.  Lewis  by 
what  special  inspiration  it  is,  that  to  him  alone  it 
should  be  reserved  to  point  out  the  “ true  princi- 
ples of  designing  the  house  of  prayer  religiously,’ 
and  is  he  not  rather  unkind  to  the  profession,  where 
so  much  information  is  needed,  in  sternly  resolving 
“ not  to  state  the  matter  over  again  at  this  time  ?" 

I am,  Mr.  Editor,  your  sincere  admirer, 

An  Old-fashioned  Architect. 

September  26,  1843. 


Sir, — There  are  several  little  matters  upon  which 
I have  for  some  time  been  thinking  of  addressing 
you  ; should  you,  therefore,  find  this,  my  first  com- 
munication, to  be  somewhat  of  a rambling  nature, 
I must  trust  to  the  kindness  always  hitherto  exhi 
bited  in  your  writings  to  excuse  me. 

I will  first,  in  all  sincerity  and  candour,  state  the 
impression  made  on  my  mind  by  different  numbers 
of  The  Builder,  not  by  way  of  criticism,  but 
because  I know  that  in  able  hands  the  slightest 
hints  are  sometimes  worked  out  so  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  benefits. 

In  your  second  number  I find  it  stated  that, 
have  charged  ourselves  to  enter  upon  the  investi- 
gation and  elucidation  of  the  character  and  prin- 
ciples of  Gothic  Architecture."  It  is  now  thirty 
weeks  since  you  thus  published  your  intention,  and 
I have  so  long  waited  patiently,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
the  promise  fulfilled,  but  now  begin  to  despair  (if 
the  elucidation  is  continued  at  the  same  rate  as 
hitherto)  of  ever  living  to  see  it  fully  carried  out. 

I sincerely  trust  that  you  will,  as  early  as  you  con- 
veniently can,  proceed  with  the  work,  for  I con- 
ceive it  to  be  one  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  your  readers  generally.  I find  in  No  3 
a circular  window  from  the  church  of  St.  Ouen, 
and  also  chimney-shafts  from  Hampton  Court  Pa- 
lace. I should  have  been  much  pleased  to  have 
seen  them  accompanied  by  sections  of  the  ribs,  &c., 
of  the  window,  and  plans  of  the  shafts.  I think 
that  sections  of  mouldings  from  foreign  examples 
would  be  very  useful  in  comparing  the  peculiar 
phases  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  our  conti- 
nental neighbours,  particularly  if  the  date  of  the 
erection  could  be  attached. 

In  No.  5,  I find  you  advocate  the  establishment 
of  trade  guilds.  This  important  subject  I hope  to 
see  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  all 
persons  in  any  way  connected  with  building,  for  I 
feel  confident  that  it  is  one  which  will  require  your 
best  energies,  assisted  by  those  of  your  most  ta- 
lented contributors,  to  bring  to  a successful  issue. 
Would  it  not  be  advisable,  as  early  as  possible,  to 
lay  before  your  readers  a definite  plan  of  pro- 
cedure, and  invite  discussion  on  the  different 
points  ? Unless  something  of  this  kind  is  done,  I 
fear  no  beneficial  result  will  be  effected. 


be  laid  up  m a napkin  ; and  though  they  be  only 
possessed  of  one  talent,  an  enlarged,  comprehensive, 
and  candid  criticism,  such  as  I hope  shortly  to  see 
on  the  various  designs  contained  in  The  Builder, 
will  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  adding  another  to 
it.  We  do  not  expect  to  receive  interest  for  gold 
locked  up  in  a coffer.  I trust  you  will  not  com- 
plain of  my  dwelling  so  long  on  this  subject,  as  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  is  one  upon  which  I write 
feelingly , having  had  particular  friends  of  my  own 
who,  after  in  vam  seeking  for  employment  for  several 
months,  one  upwards  of  eighteen,  have  at  last  been 
compelled  to  take  to  an  entirely  different  mode  of 
gaining  a livelihood— for  where  had  they  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  their  talents  ?— who  had  they  to 
advocate  their  cause  ? I hope  and  trust  that  this 
wiU  no  longer  be  the  case,  but  that  all  such  may 
long  continue  to  receive  the  support  and  advice  of 
Ihe  Butlder,  and  that  they  will  strenuously  sup- 
port The  Builder  in  return,  though  it  be  merely 
from  gratitude.  J 

In  connection  with  the  above  subject,  I observe  a 
letter  from  Mr.  James  Wylson,  Secretary  to  the 
B.  A.  A.  D.,  stating  that  the  society  keep  a register 
of  those  architectural  draughtsmen  who  may  be  in 
want  of  an  engagement.  From  the  title  British 
Association,  I presume  that  it  is  intended  to  consist 
of  members  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; if  so,  I 
beg  to  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  advantageous 
to  the  society,  and  also  to  “ all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern," if  the  association  would  insert  an  advertise- 
ment in  The  Builder,  comprising  the  whole  of 
the  rules  of  the  association,  as  I feel  confident  that 
many  societies  of  the  kind  fail  from  a want  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
them  being  made  sufficiently  public,  and  few  like  to 
become  members  of  a society  without  first  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to 
be  governed.  From  the  little  knowledge  to  be  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Wylson’s  letter,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  B.  A.  A.  D.  is  one  deserving  the  support  of 
every  member  of  the  profession. 

I have  been  much  gratified  with  the  various 
diagrams  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared,  and 
hope  many  young  members  of  the  profession  will 
perceive  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  exer- 
cising their  abilities  in  this  way,  recollecting  Byron's 
maid,  who 

— “ taught  so  well, 

That  she  by  teaching  learned  herself  to  spell." 


I now  come  to  a subject  (viz.  seeking  for  employ- 
ment) which  I think  every  well-wisher  to  his  race 
must  thank  you  for  having  taken  up  in  the  spirit 
you  have  done  ; but  I am,  at  the  same  time,  much 
surprised  that  greater  advantage  has  not  been  taken 
of  your  kindness  in  opening  the  columns  of  The 
Builder  to  employment-seekers  for  a display  of  the 
peculiar  talents  they  may  possess.  That  there  are  no 
persons  to  whom  your  benevolent  offer  would  be  a 
benefit  I cannot  believe.  That  they  are  all  of  the 
diffident  and  humble  class  you  allude  to  in  page  83, 
who  fear  that  their  productions  are  unworthy  a 
niche  in  the  edifice  you  are  erecting,  I cannot  believe, 
although  I am  aware  that  diffidence  is  a very  general 
accompaniment  of  talent,  and  that  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts  is  one  not  at  all  calculated  to  bring  a man 
to  that  state  in  which  it  is  said  that  “ impudence 
and  ignorance  go  together,” — a state  which  often  ad- 
vances the  worldly  prosperity  of  its  possessor  far 
beyond  that  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  greatest 
talents  when  clogged  by  diffidence.  I would,  there- 
fore, beg  those  who  are  prevented  by  mauvaise  honte 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now 
presented  to  them,  to  cast  off  at  least  a portion  of  it, 
if  possible,  and  recollect  that  their  talent  must  not 


I think  you  would  be  conferring  a great  favour 
upon  competing  architects  if  you  could  publish  the 
approved  designs  in  cases  of  competition,  as  I know 
that  many  disappointed  competitors  feel  very  much 
disposed  to  think  (and  perhaps  not  altogether 
without  reason)  that  an  undue  advantage  is  some- 
times taken  of  their  designs  without  any  acknow- 
ledgment. By  publishing  in  The  Builder  the 
ipproved  design,  the  various  competitors  would  have 
m opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  their  own,  and 
should  they  find  that  they  have  been  unfairly 
treated,  I doubt  not  but  your  love  of  justice  would 
allow  them  an  opportunity  of  placing  the  two 
designs  in  juxta-position,  which  mode  of  proceed- 
ing would,  I imagine,  prove  a great  check  upon  all 
parties  engaged,  as  their  conduct  would  be  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  whole  of  the  building  world. 

I shall  now  refer  to  what  is  perhaps  the  main 
cause  of  my  troubling  you  with  this  long  and 
hastily-written  letter,  viz.  your  Leader  in  No.  31  ; 

I find  it  there  stated,  that  in  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  doubtless  it  is  the  same  in  a degree  in  other  places, 
that  you  found  The  Builder  comparatively  un- 
known. One  reason  for  this,  I think,  is  that  avery  great 
majority  of  those  who  would  be  subscribers  for  the 
paper  obtain  their  periodicals,  &c.  from  newsmen 
who  generally  receive  their  parcels  from  London 
before  The  Builder  is  published  (at  least  I am  so 
informed),  so  that  any  person  who  orders  the 
unstamped  edition  does  not  get  it  until  it  is  nearly 
a week  old  ; I find  it  so  myself ; this  occasionally 
takes  of!'  part  of  the  interest,  for  though  The 
Builder  is  not  a newspaper , there  is  something  of 
the  same  feeling  of  expectation  attending  it,  some- 
thing akin  to  the  feeling  we  experience  on  breaking 
the  seal  of  a long-expected  letter  : “ hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick;’’  this  may  prevent  orders 
from  those  who  would  be  subscribers,  and  I think 
certainly  would  prevent  orders  from  newsmen  for 
a chance  sale.  If  you  could  get  The  Builder 
ready  for  the  country  parcels,  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  papers,  I think  good  would  result  there- 
from. In  the  same  article  I see  you  propose  having 
provincial  editors ; I do  not  exactly  understand 
your  plan,  whether  you  would  have  one  in  each 
considerable  town,  one  in  each  county,  or  whether 
you  would  apportion  out  districts  for  each  ; how- 
ever it  may  be,  I think  that  the  idea,  if  well  carried 
out,  will  be  a great  means  of  extending  the  circula- 
tion, usefulness,  and  interest  of  The  Builder. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  I should  think  Birming- 
ham would  be  a good  post  for  an  editor.  I am 
quit?  aware  that  you  have  correspondents  in  this 
place,  it  may  therefore  appear  superfluous  in  me  to 
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offer  my  services,  but  if  I can  be  of  the  least  use  in 
anyway,  I shall  be  most  happy  to  do  all  in  my 


oower  for  the  benefit  of  a paper  conducted  on  the 
very  benevolent  and  truly  philanthropic  principles 
of  The  Builder. 

Gratia  Dei  sum  auoD  sum. 
Leamington,  30th  September,  1843. 


STRENGTH,  ACTIVITY,  AND  LOW  WAGES  ! ! ! 

S,Bi In  The  Builder  of  last  week,  to  my 

astonishment,  I read  an  advertisement  comprising 
the  above-stated  qualities,  and  wages  one  guinea 
per  week,  from  a young  man  who  professes  to  be  a 
joiner  seeking  employment ; but  he  does  not  pos- 
sess the  spirit  of  a joiner,  or  worthy  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  society  of  mechanics. 

I have  read  with  pleasure  the  remarks  by  you  on 
this  class  of  the  building  profession,  but  read  with 
regret  the  step  taken  by  this  young  man.  I thought 
it  scarcely  possible  a young  man  could  possess' so 
mean  a spirit,  a spirit  of  the  worst  description,  and 
one  that  I hope  no  other  will  copy  as  an  example, 
but  will  treat  it  with  contempt,  and  not  try  to  re- 
duce the  earnings  of  the  industrious  by  such  pro- 
ceedings. There  are  masters  ever  ready  to  embrace 
such  characters,  but  I trust  they  are  in  general  more 
open  to  feelings  of  humanity  than  to  support  such 
principles.  If  this  young  man  gave  it  a moment  s 
reflection,  his  conscience  would,  I think,  have  pre- 
vented him  from  adopting  this  course,  which  cannot 
fail  of  securing  him  a master.  He  is  possessed  of 
all  a master  can  require,  strength  and  activity,  (a 
good  recommendation  for  a white  slave ) ; such  be- 
ing the  case,  he  drives  the  mechanic  that  has  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  honour  and  credit  to  lus 
master  and  himself  from  his  employment,  renders 
him  destitute,  while  around  him  his  family  cries  for 
bread.  He  must  then  work  for  the  same  wages, 
live  on  a starving  pittance,  or  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  the  workhouse  or  bastile  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  I hope  to  see  the  time  speedily  arrive 
when  such  characters  will  be  excluded  from  all  so- 
ciety, and  both  old  and  young  men  will  support  the 
present  rate  of  wages,  not  render  themselves  the 
slaves  of  a tyrant,  or  one  who  advocates  such  prin- 
ciples, but  stand  firmly  as  men  for  their  rights,  and 
not  submit  one  after  another  to  such  base  robbery. 
If  you  think  this  deserving  a space  in  The 
Builder,  you  would  oblige  a subscriber  by  insert- 
ing it.  Thinking  it  my  duty  to  expose  such  un- 
manlike  actions  of  reducing  wages, 

I remain  yours,  &c.,  truly, 

Torus. 

[It  will  be  seen  by  our  remarks  in  another 
place  what  we  think  of  the  foregoing  letter, 
and  the  reason  for  inserting  it.  W e have  made 
no  alterations  in  it,  or  done  any  thing  to  dis- 
guise its  spirit  and  character.  We  prefer  the 
honest  avowal  of  sentiments  to  any  studied  or 
skilful  hypocrisies;  but  for  all  that,  we  do  not 
run  into  the  other  extreme.  We  are  not  in 
love  with  avowed  viciousness;  still,  if  we  see  it, 
we  know  what  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  may 
have  a chance  of  correcting  it. — Ed.] 


“Johannes”  states  that  “any  suggestions  of 
emendation  will  be  acceptable  had  he  offered  a 
premium  for  a plan  containing  less  comfort,  I think 
there  would  have  been  a difficulty  in  supplying  his 
want.  I have  been  induced  to  offer  these  remarks 
without  the  slightest  wish  to  offend,  but  from  a 
sincere  desire  to  see  a work  (like  The  Builder) 
which  promises  to  effect  a great  and  lasting  benefit 
carried  to  its  greatest  perfection ; and  I always 
regret  the  insertion  of  articles  which  cannot  have 
received  due  consideration. 

I now  come  to  the  cost.  Two  houses  built  in  the 
environs  of  London,  with  about  the  same  number 
of  rooms,  but  not  so  large,  and  all  under  one  roof 
(not  detached,  as  the  kitchen,  &c.  in  this  instance), 
executed  in  the  most  economical  manner,  cost  above 
350/.  Taking  the  cube  contents  of  “ Johannes  ” 
house  at  the  same  rate,  it  will  amount  to  near  520/. 
and  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  a house  like  the  one 
shewn  could  not  be  erected  as  your  correspondent 
wishes,  with  stoves,  &c.,  for  a much  less  sum  than 
520/. 

Scales  are  not  usually  attached  to  the  drawings  ; 
it  would  not  be  any  great  trouble  to  your  corre- 
spondents, but  a great  benefit  to  your  readers 


B.  E.  N. 


Marylebone,  September  26th,  1843. 


DESIGN  FOR  A SWISS  COTTAGE. 

Sir, — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  permit  me  to 
speak  a few  words  through  your  paper  to  Mr.  T. 
George,  of  Hendon,  in  answer  to  his  application  to 
you  to  request  some  of  your  talented  subscribers 
to  furnish  him  with  a design  for  a Swiss  cottage. 

I must  surely  be  in  error  if  I imagine  Mr.  George 
expects  such  a favour  without  undertaking  to 
present  a compliment  in  some  degree  adequate  to 
the  advantage  he  wishes  to  receive  from  the  pro- 
fessional gentleman  whose  plan  he  would  be  pleased 
to  adopt. 

Now,  Sir,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  stated,  allow 
me  to  suggest  to  Mr.  George,  as  a gentleman  in 
easy  circumstances,  who,  it  appears,  can  afford  such 
a luxury,  whether  it  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  character  of  a gentleman  to  hold  out  some 
honorary  temptation  to  the  successful  competitor, 
say  a silver  snuff-box,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
and  I will  venture  to  say  Mr.  George  will  have 
ample  opportunity  of  selecting  from  the  productions 
of  our  young  architects  a Swiss  cottage  worthy  of 
his  consideration. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Allard. 

Tewkesbury,  October  4. 


LIST  OF  ENGLISH  PATENTS. 

( From  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions .) 
[six  months  for  enrolment.] 

Charles  Louis  Felix  Franchot,  of  Arundel-street, 
Middlesex,  civil  engineer,  and  Cyprien  Marie  Tessie 
du  Motay,  of  the  same  place,  gentleman,  for  an 
improved  method  of  connecting  and  laying  pipes  or 
vessels  beneath  the  surface  of  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  therewith  tunnels  or  viaducts  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods. — Sealed  August 
31. 

George  Catlin,  of  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury, 
artist,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  constructing 
of  vessels  for  navigation,  designed  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  life  in  cases  of  shipwreck  or  other  accidents 
at  sea. — Sealed  September  4. 

William  Thomas,  of  Cheapside,  merchant,  for  an 
improved  fastening  for  wearing  apparel,  and  which 
may  also  be  applied  as  a fastening  to  portmanteaus, 
bags,  boxes,  books,  and  other  things. — Sealed  Sep- 
tember G.  Communication. 

Alexander  Spears,  of  Glasgow,  merchant,  for 
improvements  on  or  appertaining  to  glass  bottles 
proper  for  wines  and  other  liquids. — Sealed  Sep- 
tember G.  Communication. 

Pierre  Pelletan,  of  Fitzroy-square,  Middlesex, 
Esq.,  for  improvements  in  the  production  of  light. 
— Sealed  September  6. 

William  Denley,  of  Hans-place,  Sloane-street, 
Middlesex,  bricklayer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  fire-places,  flues,  and  chimneys, 
— Sealed  September  21. 

John  Baptist  Wickes,  of  Leicester,  framework 
knitter,  for  improvements  in  machinery  employed  ic 
the  manufacture  of  framework,  knitted,  and  loopec 
fabrics. — Sealed  September  21. 

George  Robert  D’Harcourt,  of  Argyll-street 
Middlesex,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in  sorting 
checking,  and  delivering  letters,  newspapers,  anc 
other  articles. — Sealed  September  28. 


i^tSfrUanea. 


MODELLING  WAX. 

Your  correspondent  “ L.”  desires  a good 


COUNTRY  HOUSES  OR  COTTAGES. 

Sir, — In  your  32nd  No.  of  The  Builder,  I 
observe  a communication,  accompanied  with  draw- 
ings, from  a correspondent  who  signs  “ Johannes, 
and  as  the  whole  cost  of  erection  was  not  to  exceed 
300/.,  it  induced  me  to  pay  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tention to  it,  the  result  of  which  is  that  if  it  could 
be  built  for  the  sum  stated,  I think  no  one  would 
ever  lay  out  his  money  in  such  a manner.  In  the 
first  place,  the  staircase  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  and  buildings  on  each  side  of  the  house, 
there  can  be  no  light  or  ventilation  but  from  a sky- 
light in  the  roof.  The  staircase  being  only  six  feet 
wide  will  not  admit  of  a well-hole,  consequently 
very  little  light  will  reach  the  ground  story. 

2nd.  There  are,  I observe,  two  passages,  one  on 
each  side  the  parlour  ; this  compels  him  to  carry  the 
flue  from  the  parlour  chimney  on  an  arch  over  the 
passage  into  the  side  wall. 

3rd.  If  this  passage  is  not  to  be  covered  further 
than  the  stairs,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a door 
at  that  part,  so  that  the  kitchen  will  be  detached, 
and  the  servant  must  bring  the  dinners,  &c., 
through  perhaps  a heavy  rain.  It  the  passage  be 
covered,  there  will  be  no  light  but  from  the  doors, 
for  a length  of  36  feet. 

4th.  The  sitting-room  has  no  window  (rather  an 
unusual  thing),  bat  a door  opening  into  the  yard 
(not  at  all  a pleasant  thing).  This  brings  me  to 
the  kitchen  itself,  which  is  drawn  only  7 feet  by 
9 feet,  also  without  a window. 

5th.  The  closet  on  the  first  story  for  a shower- 
bath  is  not  more  than  2 ft.  deep  ; surely  something 
might  have  been  taken  from  the  W.  C.  to  admit 
elbow  room.  (I  observe  you  have  marked  the  plans 
wrong,  the  words  “First  Story”  and  “Second 
Story  ” should  change  places.) 

6th.  The  bedrooms  on  the  second  story  also  by 
his  plan  would  be  without  fire-places. 


modelling  wax  ; I have  experienced  the  following  to 
be  excellent : — 

1 pound  finest  white  wax,  2 ounces  flake  white 
(bladder  colour),  2 ounces  Venice  turpentine  if  in 
summer,  4 ounces  if  in  winter.  The  turpentine  to 
be  ground  on  a stone  with  a muller,  to  which  add  a 
little  vermilion  when  well  ground,  to  be  melted 
with  the  wax  very  slowly,  and  the  flake  white  added 
at  intervals.  Pour  out  on  a marble  slate. 

Oct.  3,  1843.  Nemo. 


Improvement  and  Enlargement  of  Liver- 
pool.— In  all  probability,  ever  since  Liverpool  was 
a town,  there  never  were  more  buildings  going  on 
than  there  are  at  present.  During  the  last  six 
months,  the  vacant  land  in  the  suburbs  has  been  in 
great  demand,  and  now,  go  where  we  will  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  we  find  such  numbers  of  new 
houses,  that  if  they  were  all  placed  together,  they 
would  form  a tolerably  good-sized  town.  We  be- 
lieve we  should  be  under  the  mark  if  we  estimated 
the  number  at  one  thousand,  which  are  now  in 
course  of  erection,  or  have  been  built  during  the 
last  six  or  eight  months.  Many  of  these  houses  are 
suitable  for  persons  in  the  middle  ranks,  but  the 
majority  decidedly  consist  of  cottages.  Those  of 
the  latter  description  now  in  course  of  erection  are 
all  built  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
when  formed  into  courts,  they  have  pretty  ample 
space  in  front,  with  two  good  entrances,  which  will 
always  secure  a thorough  ventilation,  so  long  needed 
in  houses  of  this  description  in  the  town.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  present  impulse  in  the  building 
line  has  been  principally  caused  by  the  recent  Act 
of  .Parliament  prohibiting  cellars,  which  are  too 
small,  or  otherwise  unfit  to  live  in,  from  being  the 
dwelling  places  of  the  poor,  and  a3  vast  numbers  of 
the  humbler  classes  have  hitherto  occupied  such  un- 
healthy places,  great  numbers  of  houses  will  be  re- 
quired when  the  act  comes  into  operation,  which  will 
now  be  in  a very  brief  space  of  time.  In  addition 
to  the  erection  of  houses,  we  have  also  to  state 
that,  during  the  same  period,  about  a dozen  fine 
warehouses  have  been  erected  in  the  north  end  of 
the  town  alone,  exclusive  of  those  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  great  fire  in  Formby-street. — Liverpool 
Standard. 


The  Nelson  Monument. — It  is  now  con 
fidently  stated  that  the  figure  of  Nelson  will  b 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  column  in  Trafalgar-squar 
on  the  29th  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  tli 
victory  of  Trafalgar.  There  will  be  a grand  cere 
mony  on  the  occasion,  at  which  all  the  Greenwic 
pensioners  are  to  be  present.  It  has  been  suggeste' 
that  the  public  should  be  permitted  to  inspect  th 
statue  some  time  previous  to  this  day,  to  enabl 
them  to  have  a just  idea  of  the  beautiful  workman 
ship  of  the  ai  tist,  for  the  statue  will  otherwise  t 
raised  beyond  the  reach  of  minute  criticism. 

Antiouahian  Researches. — Some  interestin 
investigations  are  now  in  progress  at  Richboroug 
Castle,  the  well-known  Roman  station,  under  tl 
direction  and  at  the  expense  of  W.  H.  Rolfe,  Esq 
of  Sandwich,  a gentleman  well  known  for  his  ardoi 
and  research  in  antiquarian  pursuits.  It  appeal 
that  an  excavation  was  commenced  in  1822,  to  ir 
vestigate  the  state  of  a subterranean  wall  an 
passage  known  to  exist  there,  but  which  wi 
relinquished  after  some  abortive  efforts.  Tl 
work  has  now  been  renewed,  and  Mr.  Rolfe  stat 
that  he  set  six  men  to  excavate  the  platform  in 
mediately  opposite  the  extremity  of  the  southei 
arm  of  the  cross  and  its  centre ; the  platfor 
at  this  spot  extends  twenty-four  feet  beyond  tl 
end  of  the  cross.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  mt 
came  to  another  excavation  previously  made,  in' 
which  they  descended  and  explored  to  a considers! 
distance  a passage  along  the  south  and  north  Sid 
of  the  platform.  On  the  following  day  they  we 
chiefly  employed  in  clearing  away  the  stones  ai 
clay  mixed  with  sand  at  the  south  of  the  excavatio 
upon  entering  which  they  found  it  similar  to  t 
one  made  in  1822,  with  a wall  12  feet  from  t 
under  edge  of  the  platform,  extending  in  a northei 
direction  fifty-four  feet  nine  inches,  and  continui 
round  to  the  north  side  to  the  distance  of  thirt 
work.  The  extraordinary  hardness  of  the  Rom 
mortar,  and  the  breaking  of  the  tools  in  cons 
quence,  did  not  in  the  least  dispirit  the  men,  a 
at  the  close  of  the  day’s  work,  Mr.  Rolfe  says 
found  they  had  made  an  aperture  of  three  fi 
within  the  wall,  five  feet  in  height,  and  about  t 
same  width.  On  the  following  day,  they  fou 
themselves  five  feet  through  the  wall  at  half-p 
five.  Nothing  of  interest  was  found  in  the  passt 
except  the  under  part  of  a Roman  vessel,  of  cli 
having  three  legs,  probably  used  for  cookn 
Some  bones  also  were  found.  Some  marble 
been  turned  up  of  exquisite  whiteness,  in  large  a 
small  fragments,  one  piece  measuring  two  feet 
one  and  a half  feet,  worked  with  mouldings,  ab< 
eighteen  inches  below  the  surface,  in  sinking  i 
shaft  on  Saturday.  A correspondent  says,  that ' 
subterranean  wall  in  question  is  about  one  hundi 
and  twenty  feet  long,  and  eighteen  feet  wide.  Th 
are  various  conjectures  as  to  what  may  be  fou 
inside. — Canterbury  Journal. 


New  Royal  Exchange.— The  exterior  is 
pidly  approaching  completion,  the  scaffolding 
iving  been  already  removed  from  the  north  and 
uth  fronts.  The  portico,  which  is  the  distinguish- 
g characteristic  of  the  west  front,  is  now  nearly 
lished,  with  the  exception  of  the  sloping  cornice 
the  pediment,  which  is  to  be  elaborately  decorated 
Ltli  sculpture  from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  Westmacott, 
is  expected  that  before  the  ensuing  spring,  the 
mle  area  between  this  front  and  the  Mansion 
ouse,  now  occupied  by  a cluster  of  old  houses, 
11  have  been  thrown  open,  and  distinguished  by 
e erection  of  the  Wellington  statue,  by  the  late  Sir 
•ancis  Chantrey.  The  general  masses  of  the 
>rth  and  south  fronts  are  complete,  with  the  ex- 
ption  of  the  ornamental  carving,  and  the  insertion 
the  shop  fronts  and  mezzanini  windows.  The 
.st  front  is  in  the  same  condition  with  the  last,  ex- 
iting that  the  cupola  or  tower  has  not  yet  attained 
5 intended  height.  The  old  houses  in  Freeman’s- 
urt  are  now  undergoing  demolition,  and  the  space 
ill  be  converted  into  a wide  thoroughfare.  The 
lurch  of  St.  Benet  Fink,  at  the  north  end,  is  to 
s preserved  and  adorned  with  a new  west  front, 
he  great  quadrangle,  consisting  of  two  arcades,  is 
impleted  with  the  exception  of  the  decorative 
ulpture,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  intentions  of 
e Gresham  Committee  to  open  the  structure  early 
2xt  summer  will  be  fully  realised. 

Dover  Terminus  of  the  South-Eastern 
ailway. — The  railway  operations  at  the  HayclifF 
ay  Viaduct  and  Archcliff  Fort  Tunnel  are  fast 
iproaching  to  a “ terminus.”  The  timber  portion 
the  viaduct  is  within  a few  feet  of  its  entire 
ngth  ; and  the  range  of  cliffs  in  its  rear  is  about 
be  scraped  down  to  a uniform  incline,  similar  to 
e cliff  at  the  entrance  of  Shakspeare  Tunnel, 
tie  trains  passing  along  the  viaduct  will  be  screened 
om  the  sprays  of  the  sea  by  a timber  fence  or 
irapet  along  its  side,  and  on  the  bottom  by  the 
nber  platform.  The  beautifully-finished  semi- 
rcular  arches  of  the  tunnel  are  completed,  but  at 
•esent  blocked  up,  and  concealed  by  exterior  min- 
g operations.  The  approach  walls  at  both  ends 
ive  reached  their  half  height.  The  brickwork  of 
ese  works,  like  that  throughout  the  whole  line,  is 
uch  to  be  admired,  both  for  soundness  and  execu- 
on  ; and,  in  this  instance,  there  are  not  only  the 
ills  of  a tunnel,  but  also  those  of  a fortress,  and 
eat  security  is  rendered  by  their  strong  and 
assive  masonry,  some  of  them  being,  we  perceive, 
n feet  thick.  The  levelling  of  the  area  for  the 
rminus  is  going  on  with  spirit.  The  seaward 
les  are  defended  by  a fence  formed  of  three-inch 
ank,  supported  by  a row  of  cast-iron  piles  driven 
to  the  shingle  to  a depth  of  11  or  12  feet.  Many 
ars  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  capability  of  this 
nee  to  resist  the  action  of  the  sea  ; but,  as  its 
otection  is  to  consist  of  a distribution  of  groins 
ojecting  seaward,  and  at  an  angle  so  as  to  retain 
permanent  thickness  of  shingle  seaward  of  it,  no 
•prehensions  of  danger  from  the  inroads  of  the 
a at  this  point  are  now  to  be  entertained. — Canter- 
iry  Journal. 

Colchester  Town  Hall. — On  the  13th  ult. 
oger  Nunn,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Colchester,  laid  the 
undation  stone  of  the  elegant  new  Town  Hall, 
lich  the  public  spirit  of  the  borough  is  about  to 
ise  on  the  site  of  the  venerable,  but  inconvenient, 
nk  and  dark  edifice  which  has  so  long  disfigured 
e principal  street  of  Colchester.  At  twelve  o’clock 
e corporate  authorities,  the  Masonic  Lodges  of 
ilchester,  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
untry,  the  subscribers,  and  all  who  were  to 
ke  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  assembled 
the  Castle,  where  the  arrangements  were  made, 
d the  procession  moved  towards  the  site  of  the 
lilding,  which  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  lligh- 
:eet.  The  parties  having  been  arranged  round 
e stone,  one  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  presented 
the  Mayor  the  collection  of  coins  of  the  present 
ign,  in  a glass,  which  he  deposited  in  the  cavity 
epared  for  them  ; the  mortar  was  then  laid  on, 
d another  Mason  advancing,  presented  the  Chief 
agistrate  with  a beautiful  silver  trowel,  with  which 
e Mayor  spread  the  mortar,  and  the  stone  was  then 
wered  to  its  bed  ; it  is  part  of  the  eastern  corner 
the  front  of  the  building,  six  or  eight  feet  from 
e ground,  and  bears  this  inscription:  ‘‘This 
)ne  was  laid  by  Roger  Nunn,  Esq.,  M.D., 
ayor,  September  13,  1843.”  An  engraving  of  this 
ilding  appeared  in  No.  13  of  The  Builder. 

The  Berlin  monument,  to  commemorate  the  du- 
tion  of  peace  for  a quarter  of  a century  in  Prussia, 
which  the  first  stone  was  laid  three  years  ago, 
is  uncovered  on  the  3rd  of  August  last.  The 
aft  is  a monolith  of  granite,  twenty-two  feet  high, 
lading  on  a pedestal,  with  a colossal  bronze  statue 
Victory,  by  Rauch,  on  its  summit.  The  capital 
Corinthian,  with  eagles  on  the  side,  and  the 
lole  monument  is  fifty-eight  feet  high.  The  new 
useum,  in  the  same  city,  is  rapidly  advancing 
yards  completion.  One  large  room  will  be  espe- 
illy  devoted  to  Etrurian  art,  of  which  Mr. 
aagen  has  formed  a large  collection. 
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Norwich  Cathedral.— Our  noble  Cathedral 
has  assumed  a new  appearance  ; and  its  spire  is 
converting  into  an  observatory,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trigonometrical  survey,  now  making  throughout 
the  kingdom,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 
A party  of  sappers  and  miners  have  arrived,  and 
have  commenced  their  works,  by  carrying  a scaffold- 
ing up  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  whence  they  will 
take  their  observations.  The  weather-cock  is  again 
taken  down,  and  its  place  will,  for  the  present,  be 
supplied  by  the  instruments,  &c.  used  in  the  survey. 
Now  that  the  scaffolding  is  again  replaced,  and  the 
vane  dismounted,  we  hope  the  opportunity  of  re- 
moving the  heavy  finial  recently  placed  there  will 
not  be  neglected. — Norfolk  Chronicle. 

Cologne  Cathedral.  — The  following  re- 
marks respecting  the  doings  at  Cologne  are  from  a 
correspondent: — “Who  could  pass  Cologne,  and 
not  look  at  its  cathedral,  though  for  the  thousandth 
time  ? Now  one  looks  hopefully,  for  the  choir  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion — the  frescos  and 
the  gilding  being  three  parts  finished,  and  all  the 
splendid  windows  cleaned  ; and  the  nave,  and  one 
of  the  transepts  that  are  to  be,  shew  emphatic  signs 
of  growth.  Whatever  the  result  may  be,  the  church 
is  now  a hive  of  workmen.  The  Freemasons  are 
said  to  have  bound  themselves  to  lay  a yearly  offer- 
ing on  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings — a journal  is 
published  exclusively  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee ; and  those  who  mark  from  year 
to  year  the  awakening  in  action  of  this  noble  and 
earnest  people,  as  testified  in  their  public  works, 
may  be  excused  for  dreaming  of  a day,  when  the 
Gothic  Cathedral  of  the  world  will  stand  forth  in 
the  fulness  of  all  its  glory. — Atheiueum. 

The  Round  Church  at  Cambridge. — The 
committee  for  conducting  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  have  just  reported 
progress.  The  church  is  celebrated  as  the  oldest  of 
the  four  round  churches  (built  in  imitation  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem)  now  remaining  in 
England,  having  been  consecrated  in  the  year  1101. 
Part  of  the  building  fell  in  1841,  and  prompt  mea- 
sures were  rendered  necessary  for  its  preservation. 
The  walls  have  been  carefully  rebuilt  with  the  ori- 
ginal materials  upon  a solid  foundation  of  concrete, 
the  fine  western  doorway  restored,  and  the  windows 
reduced  to  their  pristine  condition,  and  filled  with 
stained  glass,  some  of  which  is  old,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder part  was  executed  by  Mr.  Willement,  and 
part  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  Wailes’s 
glass  is  superior  in  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  tinc- 
ture to  any  specimens  of  modern  art  which  have 
fallen  under  our  notice.  The  circular  nave  is 
covered  externally  by  a conical  capping  of  North- 
amptonshire slate,  and  internally  by  a vaulted  dome. 
Encaustic  tiles  will  shortly  fill  the  whole  area,  and 
throw  back  the  rich  and  varied  hues  which  pour 
down  upon  them  through  the  tinted  glass.  The 
architect’s  estimate  for  the  completion  of  the  work 
is  1,206/.  10s.  The  amount  paid  for  work  already 
done  is  2,311/.  2s.  7d.  About  2,000/.  have  been 
received  in  subscriptions. 

A New  Pavement. — A newly-invented  wood 
pavement  has  been  laid  down  opposite  the  residence 
of  the  mayor,  in  the  Rue  del’Ecu.  It  is  a combina- 
tion of  wood  and  asphalte,  possessing  seemingly 
the  advantages  of  both,  without  the  inconvenience 
of  either,  being  impervious  to  water,  free  from 
danger  to  horses,  and  costing  25  per  cent,  less 
for  carriage  roads,  and  as  much  as  50  less  for  foot 
pavements.  Should  it  answer,  we  hear  it  is  talked 
of  laying  it  down  from  hence  to  Amiens,  and 
running  locomotive  carriages  upon  it.  It  is  the  in- 
vention of  Colonel  Sir  J.  Lilly.  The  cost  is  said 
to  be  about  5s.  a yard. — Boulogne  Gazette. 

A Cheap  Stucco. — One  hundred  parts  of  quick 
lime  are  to  be  slaked  by  degrees,  until  reduced  to 
the  consistence  of  cream  ; five  parts  of  white  clay, 
previously  diluted  with  water  to  a similar  consist- 
ence, are  then  to  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  lime, 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  a tub  or  other  vessel  for 
twenty-four  hours,  occasionally  stirring  it  up.  Any 
kind  of  colour  may  now  be  communicated  to  it ; 
but  two  parts  of  yellow  ochre  added  to  the  mixture 
is  found  to  give  it  an  agreeable  and  durable  tint. 
Buildings  much  exposed  to  wind  and  rain,  which 
were  covered  with  this  cement,  were  not  in  the 
least  injured  at  the  expiration  of  two  years. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  preparation  of  iron, 
called  steel,  may  either  be  soft,  like  pure  iron,  or  by 
being  heated  and  suddenly  cooled,  in  the  process 
called  tempering,  may  become  nearly  as  hard  as  the 
diamond.  The  discovery  of  this  fact  is  perhaps 
second  in  importance  to  few  discoveries  which  man 
has  made  ; for  it  has  given  him  nil  the  edge-tools 
and  cutting-instruments  by  which  he  now  moulds 
every  other  substance  to  his  wishes.  A savage  will 
work  for  twelve  months,  with  fire  and  sharp  stones, 
to  fell  a great  tree  and  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a 
canoe,  where  a modern  carpenter,  with  his  tools, 
could  accomplish  the  object  in  a day  or  two. 
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Manor  House,  Worksop. — This  noble  build- 
ing being  under  sentence  of  demolition,  the  work  of 
destruction  is  now  proceeding  rapidly ; for  some 
time  a number  of  workmen  have  been  engaged  in 
razing  it  to  the  ground,  but  so  substantial  is  the 
masonry,  and  compact  the  building,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  men  are  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  work.  A portion  of  the  north  side  of 
the  house,  together  with  the  entrance  and  flag-stone 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  building,  is  entirely  re- 
moved and  taken  away.  On  the  south  side  adjoin- 
ing the  noble  staircase,  where  the  walls  are  of  an 
immense  thickness,  attempts  have  been  made  during 
the  past  week  to  blow  up  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing with  gunpowder,  but  owing  to  the  immense 
weight  and  strength  of  the  walls,  it  did  not  succeed, 
to  the  disappointment  of  numbers  of  spectators, 
including  several  noblerneu  and  gentlemen  from  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
operation.  On  a succeeding  day  another  attempt 
was  made  with  more  success,  when  a considerable 
portion  of  the  wall  was  levelled  with  the  ground, 
but  not  near  to  so  great  an  extent  as  was  antici- 
pated. With  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  the 
house  adjoining  the  quadrangle,  the  whole  of  this 
once  magnificent  building  is  doomed  to  utter  de- 
struction.— Doncaster  Gazette. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Great  Western  Cotton  Works,  Bristol,  was  conse- 
crated last  week.  The  church  of  St.  Luke  is  designed 
after  and  intended  to  resemble  in  style  those  of  the  13  th 
century,  in  which  more  detail  and  ornament  can  be 
dispensed  with  than  in  any  other  style.  The  tower 
rises  about  100  feet  from  the  ground.  The  inte- 
rior is  100  feet  long  and  46  feet  broad,  and  pro- 
vides free  sittings  for  750  persons,  and  40  in  private 
pews  ; and  in  the  west  gallery  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  230  children : making  in  the  aggregate 
number,  1026.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  sup- 
ported on  brick  arches,  turned  upon  strong  cast-iron 
guilders,  and  under  the  church  are  spacious  schools 
for  700  children,  with  rooms  for  schoolmaster  and 
mistress,  and  large  committee-room,  together  with 
convenient  offices,  and  a plentiful  supply  of  water. 
The  cost  of  erecting  the  church,  including  warm- 
air  stove,  iron  railing  and  gates,  boundary  walls,  Sec., 
will  amount  to  about  2,700/. 

Hereford  Cathedral  is  now  fast  proceeding  under 
the  hands  of  its  restorers  ; a large  number  of  ma- 
sons are  employed  upon  it. 

Extraordinary  Bridge. — We  read,  in  a let- 
ter from  Venice  : — “ The  construction  of  the  bridge, 
which  is  to  connect  this  city  with  the  main  land,  is 
urged  on  with  great  activity.  Of  34  arches,  which 
it  is  to  have,  20  are  already  terminated,  and,  to  all 
appearances,  this  gigantic  monument  will  be  entirely 
finished  before  the  end  of  next  year.” 

An  experiment  of  a novel  character  is  now  in 
progress  on  the  King's  Bastion,  Portsmouth,  in 
which  materials  of  very  opposite  natures  will  be 
tested,  both  as  regards  utility  and  economy,  under 
circumstances  precisely  similar.  By  direction  of 
the  Ordnance  Department,  a gun  platform,  about 
120  feet  long,  and  about  20  feet  wide,  has  been 
divided  into  four  equal  compartments,  on  the  first 
of  which  is  laid  a thick  and  apparently  firm  sheet  of 
Bastenne  asphaltum  ; on  the  second  a super-stratum 
of  well-seasoned  Purbeck  stone,  newly  faced  and 
fitted;  on  the  third,  a specimen  of  wood  paving, 
patented  by  Mr.  John  Perring  ; and  on  the  fourth, 
a solid  flag  pavement  of  granite.  Excepting  their 
singular  juxta-position  in  such  a place,  there  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  construction  of  three  out  of 
these  four  competitive  platforms ; but  in  the  other, 
the  specimen  of  wood  paving,  there  is  something 
new,  and  is  assumed  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  for 
the  purpose  intended.  This  wood  paving  has  been 
laid  down  under  the  inspection  of  the  superintendent 
to  the  London  Wood  Paving  Company,  and  is 
formed  of  blocks  sLx  inches  deep,  with  surfaces  six 
inches  by  three,  so  cut  that  all  of  them  incline 
towards  the  parapet  and  present  the  vertical  grain 
of  the  wood  to  the  recoil  of  the  gun.  The  blocks 
arc  dowelled  together  in  an  entire  mass,  upon  the 
most  perfect  bonding  principle,  and  are  made  of 
Scotch  fir,  which,  after  having  been  cut  to  the 
requisite  form,  has  been  saturated  with  chloride  of 
zinc,  as  a preservative,  according  to  the  system 
patented  by  Sir  W.  Burnett,  and  now  so  extensively 
used  in  the  Royal  Dockyards.  The  figures  and 
proportions  of  the  blocks,  as  well  as  the  mode  of 
connecting  them,  differ  very  materially  from  the 
Count  de  Lisle’s  wood  paving,  and  the  surface  is 
quite  uniform.  The  comparison  of  cost  is,  of  course, 
a question  of  some  consideration  ; but  this,  we 
understand,  is  pretty  well  ascertained,  the  asphaltum 
and  wood  paving  being  about  equal,  the  Purbeck 
stone  some  40  per  cent,  dearer,  and  the  granite 
more  than  twice  the  cost  of  the  Purbeck.  That 
consideration,  however,  should  merge  into  the  more 
important  one  of  relative  resistence  to  wear  and 
tear,  and  violent  percussion,  and  of  safety  in  action. 
In  the  latter  case,  at  least,  the  wooden  platform 
must  be  preferable. — Plymouth  Times. 
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Windows. — In  order  to  light  a room  cheerfully, 
the  windows  should  be  brought  down  as  low  as  the 
nature  of  the  occupation  of  the  room  will  allow,  and 
be  carried  up  as  high,  nearly,  as  the  cornice.  None 
of  the  sashes  should  be  fixed ; and  particularly 
all  the  upper  sashes  should  be  made  to  open,  as  the 
confined  air  is  more  speedily  and  effectually  expelled 
by  opening  the  upper  than  the  lower  sashes  j and, 
therefore,  in  sleeping  rooms  the  upper  sashes 
should  be  opened  every  fine  day  thoughout  the 
year.  The  air,  in  a room  where  the  windows  are 
opened,  and  not  the  door,  is  changed  by  the  ex- 
ternal air  entering  by  the  window,  and  mixing 
with  and  expelling  a portion  of  the  air  of  the  room. 
This  admixture  will  be  slow  or  rapid,  according  to 
the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  air  of  the 
room  and  the  external  air.  If  there  were  no  differ- 
ence whatever,  no  change  would  take  place,  but 
there  is  always  a difference,  more  or  less  ; and,  as 
this  difference  is  greatest  near  the  ceiling  of  a room, 
in  consequence  of  heated  air  always  ascending, 
there  is  a more  ready  escape  of  the  heated  air,  and 
a greater  admission  of  the  external  air  to  supply  its 
place,  when  the  upper  sashes  are  opened  than  when 
the  lower  ones  are.  Supposing  the  lower  sashes 
only  to  be  opened,  and  that  there  were  some  degrees 
of  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  internal 
and  the  external  air,  the  latter  would  still  enter, 
expel  a portion  of  the  former,  and  mix  with  the 
remainder  ; but  the  process  would  not  go  on  with 
nearly  so  much  rapidity  as  when  the  upper  sashes 
were  opened.  Unfortunately,  in  houses  occupied 
by  the  poor,  the  upper  sashes  are  seldom  hung  ; 
and  the  close,  unwholesome  air  is  therefore  never 
effectually  dispersed,  even  when  the  windows  are 
opened. — Loudon. 

Roman  Pottery  discovered  at  Norwich. — 
A number  of  Roman  cinerary  urns  have  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  foundation  of  an  old  wall,  upon 
the  estates  of  Mr.  Browne,  in  Ber-street,  and  one 
of  them  has  been  presented  to  our  museum.  They 
are  found  embedded  in  mortar,  flint,  and  sand,  of 
which  the  wall  is  composed,  and  are  placed  in  a 
sloping  direction,  the  mouth  being  upwards ; they 
are  all  circular  or  bowl-shaped  at  the  bottom,  and 
appear  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire, 
which  is  to  be  traced  on  all  of  them  at  the  bottom 
and  side ; they  contained  sand  and  earth.  The 
remains  of  this  wall  are  within  a foot  of  the  surface, 
and  a large  number  of  fragments  of  urns  were  found 
in  uncovering  the  spot.  The  situation  corre- 
sponds with  the  site  of  a building  mentioned  in 
Blomefield's  History  of  Norwich,  p.  586,  called 
11  Blaks  Hall,  so  called  from  William  Blackamore, 
its  owner  in  Edward  the  Third’s  time.”  A silver 
coin  of  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  about  that 
period,  was  found  near  this  spot. — Cambridge 
Chronicle. 


NOTICES. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  beg  to  announce  that  having  made  arrange- 
ments for  an  interchange  of  good  offices  with  a 
friend  in  Paris,  we  shall  be  happy  to  promote  the 
inquiries  and  business  of  our  readers  in  that  city 
We  propose  to  establish  the  same  description  of 
agency  with  the  other  principal  cities  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  the  benefit  of  our  undertaking , and  for 
that  of  our  friends. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Mr.  Brodum  Jones  ” refers  to  our  remarks  on 
Stead's  Wood-pavement  in  No.  32.  Surely  he 
cannot  have  read  them  attentively . We  then  and 
there  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Finlayson's  plan.  Had  Mr.  Finlayson  gone  a few 
steps  farther — had  he  done  that  which  Mr.  Stead 
did  in  bringing  wood-pavements  into  public  use, 
and  for  the  public  benefit — had  he  spent  his  money, 
devoted  his  time,  risked  his  all  in  proof  of  his 
confidence  in  the  superiority  of  wood-pavements, 
he  would  have  deserved,  and  no  doubt  obtained, 
the  protection  which  the  public  gives  in  return  for 
such  devotion  to  its  interests — a fourteen  years’ 
patent  ; but  he  did  no  such  thing,  and  we  dare  say 
(if  living)  is  very  well  content  with  his  reward ; 
the  being  pointed  to  as  one  who  told  a sagacious 
public  what  would  be  for  its  benefit  years  before  it 
would  adopt  it — and  only  adopted  after  another’s 
life  and  fortune  had  been  as  it  were  laid  down  with 
the  wood-pavement,  and  which  life  and  fortune,  it 
would  seem,  there  are  many  disposed  to  consign  to 
the  same  uses  as  the  ivood-paoement  itself,  to  be 
ridden  over  and  trodden  under  foot. 

“ Mr.  Hawley.” — His  proffered  favour  will  be 
greatly  esteemed,  as  is  his  present. 

“ S.  M.  A.” — We  have  applied  for  the  infor- 
mation, and  if  it  arrive,  shall  give  it  in  our  next 
number. 

“ ^Ir-  Bernhardt.” — His  letter  in  reply  to 
“ T.  H.  C.  ” is  too  long  for  insertion,  and  is  little 
better  than  personal.  There  must  be  a limit;  he 
complains  of  the  abusive  manner  of  “ T.  H.  C.,” 


but  does  not  mend  the  matter  by  indulging  in  the 
same  strain.  If “ T.  H.  C.”  has  done  Mr.  Bern- 
hardt an  injustice,  we  do  not  see  how  mere  railing 
will  alter  the  case.  There  is  a better  revenge, 
which  the  man  on  the  right  side  can  always  safely 
take. 

“ A.  W.” — We  will  bring  the  subject  of  his  note 
forward. 

“ Mr.  Clark.” — We  are  greatly  pleased  to  have 
his  approbation. 

“ Country  Bills  and  Country  Builders.” — J.  L. 
C.,  who  supplied  the  article  under  this  head, 
writes  to  us  in  the  most  handsome  manner  to  dis- 
claim every  intention  or  feeling  of  disrespect 
towards  Country  Builders.  He  is  in  fact  quite 
concerned  that  his  writing  should  have  been  con- 
strued into  any  thing  of  the  sort.  He  vindicates 
himself  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Blacksmith’ s 
Bill,  and  says  there  was  another  item  which  he 
had  intended  to  have  inserted,  namely,  “ To  iron- 
ing a well  bucket.”  He  thanks  a West  Country- 
man for  the  correction  in  the  matter  of  the  word 
“ boitel.” 

“A  Subscriber”  enquires  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  preparing  for  and  laying  colour  on  parch- 
ment. 

“ S.  M.  V.,  Bristol.” — We  thank  him,  and  beg 
to  refer  him  to  No.  32  for  the  way  in  which  we 
met  the  matter. 

“ G.  S.”  enquires  as  to  the  name  of  the  painter 
employed  in  St.  James's  Palace,  which  he  says  is 
undergoing  a thorough  repair. 

“ W.  W.” — His  plans  under  consideration. 

“The  British  Museum.” — “ Bloomsburiensis.” 
— We  really  cannot  be  a party  to  his  self-expo- 
sure. The  sentiment  at  the  end  of  his  letter  would 
be  disgraceful  if  it  were  serious — but  we  are  sure 
it  is  not  so ; good  sense  like  his  cannot  accom- 
pany such  an  outburst  of  ill-nature.  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  deserves  far  differently  of  his  contempora- 
ries. 

“ Baptismal  Fonts.” — The  first  number  of  this 
truly  beautiful  and  interesting  work  (price  2 s.  6 d.) 
is  to  hand ; there  are  16  drawings  of  fonts,  sup- 
plied by  various  hands  and  from  various  districts, 
varying  each  of  them  also  very  largely  in  charac- 
ter. This  is  a work  that  was  very  much  wanted, 
and  now  that  it  is  produced,  it  is  all  that  we  could 
wish. 

We  beg  to  inform  our  correspondents  that  all 
letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  must  be  post- 
paid. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

The  following  contracts  are  advertised  in  different 
papers,  and  we  have  kept  a register  of  the  particulars 
of  each  at  the  office,  which  may  be  referred  to  on  ap- 
plication. In  the  continuation  of  this  plan,  which  we 
flatter  ourselves  will  be  of  service  to  our  readers,  ma- 
terial assistance  will  be  rendered  by  the  forwarding  of 
papers  from  our  country  friends,  or  by  any  other 
means  of  notification  of  which  they  may  choose  to 
avail  themselves. 

York  and  North  Midland  Railway. — 
Tenders  for  the  supply  of  5,000  tons  iron  rails  ; 
also  1,500  tons  of  iron  chairs. — Company’s  Office, 
York.  October  25. 

Erecting  a church  in  York-street,  Lambeth. — 
Mr.  Rogers,  architect. — Palace  Chambers,  Lambeth. 
October  10,  1843. 

Wood-Paving,  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand, 
1,000  yards. — Mr.  Henry  Cadogan,  Surveyor,  5, 
New  Church-court,  Strand.  Oct.  12. 

Lighting  with  gas,  naphtha,  oil,  or  any  other 
material. — Kentish  Town.  Oct.  13. 

Granite  Curbing,  parish  of  St.  John,  Hackney, 
1,250  yards. — C.  H.  Bulley,  Clerk.  October  12, 
1843. 

Repairing  Turnpike  Roads,  Bridgwater. — T. 
Symes,  Clerk.  October  20. 

Making  a Sewer,  Cambridge. — F.  Randall,  Clerk. 
October  10. 

Tenders  for  building  a sewer  in  Back  Gravel- 
lane  and  Stoney-lane,  in  the  city  of  London.  Sewers 
Office,  Guildhall.  October  10. 

Tenders  for  erecting  a Workhouse  for  the 
Seveuoaks  Union. — Mr.  Carnell,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Sevenoaks.  November  1. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Plan  for  a Pier  at  Hythe,  near  Southampton, 
20/. — Mr.  Moberly,  29,  Portland-street,  South- 
ampton, Oct.  7. 

Design  for  a testimonial  to  the  late  G.  Clendin- 
ing,  Esq.,  to  be  executed  at  Westport,  at  a price  of 
800  guineas. — Dr.  Dillon,  Infirmary,  Castlebar, 
Mayo,  20  guineas,  Jan.  1,  1844. 

Premium  of  a gold  medal  or  money  for  the  best 
mode  of  cleansing  streets. — March  1,  1844.  J.  N. 
G.  Gutch,  20,  Yere-street. 


CfiiOrrs. 

Sir, — Being  a constant  reader  of  your  excellent 
journal,  I take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the 
amounts  of  tenders  for  repairs  and  alterations  at 
the  Armoury  House  of  the  Honourable  Artillery 
Company. — Mr.  C.  F.  Maltby,  architect.  October 
3,  1843. 


Morland 

. ..£1,399 

0 

0 

Haynes  and  Co 

. ..  1,426 

0 

0 

Cubitt  and  Co 

..  1,456 

0 

0 

Burton  

..  1,495 

15 

0 

Ashby 

. ..  1,538 

0 

0 

PearseandGuerrier. . . 

. ..  1,573 

0 

0 

Bridger  

0 

0 

Hicks 

..  1,690 

0 

0 

The  above  tenders  were  delivered  on  Monday 
evening,  the  2nd  instant,  when  the  same  disagreeable 
system  of  opening  the  tenders  in  a private  room 
was  had  recourse  to,  and  which  was  so  justly  repu- 
diated by  you  in  last  week’s  journal. 

Your  insertion  of  the  above  amounts  will  greatly 
oblige, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

T.  M.  O. 

Tenders  delivered  for  the  Bromley  Union  in 
Kent. — Messrs.  Whichcord  and  Walker,  architects. 


Kempster £5,826 

Cooper  and  Davis 5,957 

Gerry 6,076 

Robson  and  Eslie 6,320 

Gooche  6,320 

Curtis  and  Son 6,384 

Milstead 6,400 

Constable  6,879 

Smith  and  Son  7,000 

Townsend  7,135 


Tenders  for  the  new  Custom-house,  &c.,  Ips- 
wich, as  received  after  deducting  sums  allowed  for 


old  materials  : — 

Rivett  and  Backhouse ,£6,201 

W.  N.  Faires 5,850 

George  Ellis  5,550 

Samuel  Baldiston  4,885 

G.  Mason  4,679 

Bennet  and  Wight 4,564 

Ribbans 4,300 

J.  A.  Pettitt  4,250 

A.  Lockwood 4,242 

1 l:  . 


ADV33ETISEMEWTS. 


Royal  Adelaide  gallery, 

LOWTHER  ARCADE,  STRAND.— Open  Daily 
from  Eleven  to  Five  o’Clock,  and  from  Seven  to  Half-past 
Ten  every  Evening.  This  splendid  Exhibition  contain*  I 
upwards  of  Three  Thousand  Models  of  MACHINERY, 
STEAM-BOATS,  RAILROADS,  SCULPTURES,  PAINT- 
INGS, &c.,  COLOSSAL  BURNING  LENS,  3 feet  in 
diameter,  THE  HERCULEAN  PLATE  MACHINE,  the 
Largest  in  the  World,  constructed  for  his  late  Majesty  I 
George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  at  a cost  of  One  Thou- 
sand Guineas.  The  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  CARRIAGE 
running  round  its  Railroad.  The  OXY-HYDROGEN  i 
MICROSCOPE.  Magnificent  TRANSPARENT  DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS.  Popular  Lectures.  Performances  of 
the  InfantTHALIA.  Grand  CONCERT,  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental, &c.  &c.  Admission,  One  Shilling.  LAUGHING 
GAS  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  Evening  at 
Half-past  Nine  o’clock. 

STEAM  GUN  daily  at  half-past  Three. 


A.  M.  PERKINS’S  PATENT  HOT-WATER; 
APPARATUS,  FOR  WARMING  AND  VEN-  I 
TILATING. 

FOR  the  successful  operation  of  the  above 

Plan,  references  maybe  made  to  the  British  Museum,  t 
the  Chapels  Royal,  Whitehall  and  St.  James’s,  Marlborough  ■ 
House  and  Whitley  Court,  the  residences  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  Dowager,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s 
Palaces  at  Lambeth  and  Addington  ; his  Grace  the  Duke  of  i 
Beaufort’s  at  Badminton;  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welling-  . 
ton’s  at  Strathfieldsaye  ; his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’* 
Palace  at  Hamilton  ; the  Lord  Chancellor’s  and  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Courts  at  Westminster  and  Lincoln’s  Inn;  the  In- 
solvent Debtors’  Court;  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  House;  1 
School  of  Design  and  Tithes  Commissioners'  Offices,  Somer- 
set House;  Register  of  Designs  and  Record-office;  Lincoln'*- 
inn  and  Gray’s-inn  Chapels  ; Inner  Temple  Hall ; County ' 
Fire-office  ; Register  Office  and  Justiciary  Courts,  Edinburgh 
Charles  Babbage’s,  Esq.,  Dorset- street,  Manchester-square  i 
and  many  other  Private  Residences,  Public  Building*, 
Churches,  Hospitals,  Lunatic  Asylums,  Union  Poor  Hou»e*,  ■ 
Prisons,  Hothouses,  Conservatories,  &c.  &c. 

Manufactory,  No.  6,  Francis-street,  Gray’s-inn-rotd. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1843. 


ON  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

AVhatever  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
construction  bears  upon  the  public  health  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  parts  of 
those  subjects,  and  must  deserve  no  small 
amount  of  attention  in  such  a journal  as  The 
Builder.  Accordingly,  under  the  above 
head,  we  intend  to  present  our  readers  from 
time  to  time  with  remarks  on  the  leading  topics 
relating  to  the  connection  and  influence  of  the 
constructive  arts  upon  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  an  article  in  our  29th  Number,  we  pointed 
out  the  necessity  for  casinos  in  our  public 
parks,  in  order  to  render  them  more  attractive 
places  of  public  resort,  and  consequently  to 
diffuse  more  widely  the  benefits  of  pure  air  and 
exercise — the  requisites,  after  wholesome  food, 
the  most  indispensable  to  health.  We  propose, 
in  the  following  remarks,  to  pursue  the  subject 
of  fresh  air,  &c.,  by  shewing  the  necessity  for 
improvements  in  the  ordinary  method  of  build- 
ing houses,  &c.,  in  order  that  the  vital  element 
may  be  enjoyed  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  open 
air  of  our  parks  and  streets.  Our  task  in  this 
matter  is  rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the 
work  which  we  repeatedly  quoted  in  our  article 
above  referred  to,  viz.  Mr.  Harrison  Curtis’s 
“ Simplicity  of  Living,”  from  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  make  a series  of  extracts,  making 
out  such  observations  of  our  own  as  may  seem 
to  be  necessary  : — 

“ In  the  construction  of  houses  and  public  build- 
ings, there  is  for  the  most  part,  but  little  care  taken 
to  provide  for  due  ventilation,  which  is  capable  of 
being  regulated  on  the  strictest  scientific  principles.* 
Who  has  not  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  this  ne- 
glect, in  headaches,  flushings,  languor,  and  debility, 
incurred  by  attending  meetings  of  large  numbers  of 
persons  ? These  evils  are  caused  by  the  inhalation 
of  air  from  which  much  of  the  oxygen  has  been  ab- 
stracted, and  which  has  thus  become  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  respiration. 

“ Many  persons  exhibit  a great  deal  of  anxiety 
to  make  their  houses  and  rooms  air-tight ; stopping 
up  every  crevice  with  sand-bags,  chimney-boards, 
and  other  devices  of  the  same  kind,  with  as  much 
care  as  if  they  were  endeavouring  to  exclude  some 
fatal  malaria.  It  is  true  that  drafts  are  to  be 
avoided ; and  I would  not  recommend  any  one  to 
occupy  a house  constructed  on  the  plan  lauded  in 
the  old  Irish  maxim, — that  a house  cannot  be 
healthy  unless  there  is  room  for  a bird  to  fly  in  at 
the  windows,  and  for  a dog  to  creep  under  the 
doors  ; yet  it  is  scarcely  less  improper  to  prevent 
altogether  the  gradual  but  constant  renewal  of  the 
air  of  our  apartments. 

“ It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  more  attention 
will  be  paid  to  this  subject,  and  that  provision  for 
perfect  ventilation  will  not  in  future  be  overlooked 
by  the  architects  either  of  private  or  public  build- 
ings. Meantime,  persons  of  delicate  health,  espe- 
cially those  whose  lungs  are  weak,  ought  to  beware 
of  frequenting  numerous  and  crowded  assemblies  : 
the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  and  other  fashionable 
places  of  resort,  have  destroyed  many  a victim. 

“ A German  writer  has  remarked,  that  persons 
who  constantly  frequent  theatres  never  live  long ; 
and  it  has  been  noticed  that  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  have  been  very  attentive  to  their  du- 
ties have  seldom  been  long  livers  : there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  bad  air  of  the  House  contributed  to 
shorten  their  lives.  And  what  can  be  worse  than 
many  of  the  modern  club-houses  ? which,  what 
with  the  number  of  water-closets,  the  smells  from 
the  cooking  and  lamps  (often  unnecessarily  numer- 
ous), the  crowded  state  of  the  apartments,  and  the 
“ aroma”  of  the  members  themselves, — are  any 
thing  but  wholesome.  Yet  few  attempts  are  made 


* This  observation  is  especially  applicable  in  London,  at 
least  to  the  theatres,  in  which  it  frequently  happens  that  in 
warm  weather  nearly  all  the  windows  are  closed,  and  in  cold 
weather  open.  It  would  be  useful  to  have  thermometers 
hung  in  various  parts  of  the  theatres  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
gulating the 'temperature. 
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to  remedy  this  evil  by  a proper  regard  to  ventila- 
tion. Since  the  publication  of  this  work,  consider- 
able attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a variety  of  experiments 
made,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  result  in  the 
adoption  of  some  plan  that  will  effectually  remedy 
the  evils  above  alluded  to. 

“It  is  still  a common  practice  to  surround  the 
bed  with  heavy  close-drawn  curtains,  as  if  for  the 
express  purpose  of  confining  the  impure  air  around 
the  sleepers  ; and  as  in  many  bed-rooms  (frequently 
the  smallest  in  the  house)  the  usual  channels  of 
ventilation,  such  as  chimneys,  &c.,  are  wanting,  and 
the  doors  continue  closed  for  several  hours  together, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  atmosphere  of  these 
rooms  should  become  much  vitiated  ; which  is  pro- 
bably the  chief  cause  of  the  languor  and  drowsi- 
ness experienced  by  many  persons  on  first  rising, 
instead  of  that  buoyant  cheerfulness  which  should 
be  the  result  of  rest  and  sleep. 

“ Care  should  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  con- 
stant admission  of  fresh  air  into  sleeping  apart- 
ments, which,  instead  of  being  the  smallest,  ought, 
in  reason,  to  be  the  largest  rooms  of  the  house.  At 
all  events,  during  the  day-time  they  ought  to  be 
perfectly  ventilated.  Perhaps  nothing  tends  more 
to  produce  disease  among  the  poorer  classes  of  so- 
ciety than  the  practice  of  occupying  the  sleeping 
apartments  throughout  the  day — a practice  which 
must  effectually  prevent  the  complete  renovation  of 
the  air,  with  them  the  more  necessary  on  account  of 
the  confined  situations  of  their  dwellings.  The 
custom  of  keeping  dogs  and  large  birds,  such  as 
parrots,  in  dwelling-houses,  frequently  causes  the 
vitiation  of  the  air  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  it 
exceedingly  unwholesome  and  unpleasant. 

“Oxygen  is  indispensable  to  combustion;  so 
that  the  effect  of  fires  (especially  if  coke  or  char- 
coal is  used),  candles  or  gas-lights,  upon  the  air  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  respiration,  but  in  a 
greater  degree.  Where  they  are  used,  therefore, 
attention  to  ventilation  is  still  more  important ; ex- 
press provision  ought  to  be  made  to  carry  off  di- 
rectly the  impure  air  which  they  so  plentifully 
generate.” 

With  these  remarks  we  need  hardly  say  that 
we  perfectly  agree,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
insisted  upon  the  imperative  necessity  for  im- 
provements in  the  ventilation  of  houses,  espe- 
cially those  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  visited  the  abodes  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  such  districts  as  West- 
minster or  Bethnal-green,  will  certainly  admit 
that  in  them  “ the  vitiation  of  the  air  exists  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  un- 
wholesome and  unpleasant,”  the  great  wonder 
being  how  it  is  possible  to  exist  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere at  all — and  the  sickly,  pallid  coun- 
tenances of  the  unfortunate  children  born  and 
bred  in  such  localities  prove  painfully  the  nox- 
ious influence  of  living  deprived  of  fresh  air. 
To  the  suggestions  of  our  author  we  would 
add  one  for  the  bestowal  of  greater  care  upon 
the  construction  of  chimneys,  many  houses 
being  made  scarcely  habitable  through  defects 
in  this  matter:  the  smoke  is  bad  enough  even 
when  diluted  to  the  extent  it  is  in  the  open  air, 
but  when  inhaled  in  the  state  of  density  in 
which  it  is  often  found  in  houses,  it  must  be 
positively  injurious. 

Light  and  air  are  so  intimately  connected, 
that  we  may  naturally  pass  from  the  latter  sub- 
ject to  the  former.  The  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  light,  especially  to  workshops,  count- 
ing-houses, offices,  &c.,  are  sadly  deficient, 
and  allow  only  such  a modicum  to  enter  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  various  pro- 
cesses to  be  carried  on,  so  that  in  the  winter 
season  artificial  light  has  to  be  employed  much 
longer  than  would  otherwise  be  required,  and 
this,  as  shewn  in  the  above  extract,  of  itself  is 
an  evil  as  tending  to  deteriorate  the  air.  The 
following  passage  from  Mr.  Curtis  will  shew, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  only  evil  arising 
from  shutting  out  the  light  of  heaven  : — 

“ That  light  exercises  a great  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  body,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ruddy,  fresh-coloured  complexions  of  those  who 
live  in  the  country,  and  engage  in  agricultural  oc- 
cupations, compared  with  the  dull,  sallow  coun- 
tenances of  miners,  criminals  confined  in  dark  dun- 
geons, and  other  persons  long  secluded  from  the 
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solar  beams;  the  effect  is  the  same  in  kind  on 
those  who  reside  in  narrow,  lofty  streets.  The 
complexion  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
blood  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  light  co-operates 
with  the  oxygen  to  communicate  to  the  blood  its 
scarlet  hue.” 

It  is  of  no  use,  however,  to  make  plenty  of 
windows  if  the  light  be  prevented  from  enter- 
ing them  by  trees  planted  close  before  them, 
or  by  thick  blinds  kept  constantly  drawn  down. 
We  have  often  wondered  how  any  one  could 
voluntarily  deprive  himself  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful of  nature’s  gifts,  the  warm  sun-shine 
which  alone  is  sufficient  to  inspire  the  mind 
with  joy  and  confidence,  and  in  that  way  can- 
not but  contribute  largely  to  the  preservation 
of  health. 

Here  for  the  present  we  must  stop,  but  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  subject  will  in- 
duce us  soon  to  return  to  it,  and  to  treat  of  its 
other  branches  ; and  such  has  of  late  been  the 
awakening  of  attention  to  whatever  affects  the 
public  health,  that  we  are  sure  of  not  tiring 
our  readers  while  pointing  out  the  sanatory 
measures  which  we  conceive  the  interests  of 
the  community  demand. 


BEAMS  TRUSSED  BY  TENSION. 

It  is  with  some  gratification  that  we  advert 
to  a series  of  plans  which  have  been  submitted 
to  us  of  the  patent  tensions  now  offered  to  the 
public;  these  are  for  bearings  of  40  feet  and 
upwards,  30  feet  and  20  feet  without  any  inter- 
mediate support  between  their  respective  ends. 
1 he  principle  is  that  of  adapting  continuous 
wrought-iron  bars  for  the  whole  lengths  of 
beams,  with  mortices  at  regular  distances  of 
about  o ieet  each,  to  correspond  nearly  with 
similar  mortices  in  the  beams,  so  arranged  as 
that  by  the  operation  of  keys  or  wedges  the 
lower  sides  of  the  beams  may  be  acted  upon  so 
as  to  produce  as  much  tension  as  the  bars  will 
reasonably  admit  of,  the  situation  of  the  bars 
being  as  much  below  the  centre  of  the  beam  or 
neutral  axis  as  will  suffice  for  holding  the  keys. 

AVe  are  aware  that  iron  and  timber  so  keyed 
up  are  capable  of  sustaining  great  weights 
between  the  fulcra  or  supports,  and  we  believe 
that  the  adaptation  of  these  materials,  as  above 
described,  may  lead  the  tension  principle  into 
general  practice,  because  beams  of  timber  are 
easily  placed  in  their  intended  positions,  either 
with  or  without  the  bars,  which  can  be  applied 
when  the  beams  are  up,  and  that  the  bars  and 
keys  can  be  placed  and  made  to  act  upon 
sunken  girders  and  other  timbers  in  existing 
buildings.  As  to  ships,  the  advantage  of 
adding  tension  to  trausvei’se  beams  must  be 
great,  because  a moderate  depth  of  timber  can 
be  made  available;  besides,  a beam  so  contrived 
will  neither  have  the  weight  or  be  so  fragile  as 
cast-iron  girders,  and  be  nearly  of  double 
strength,  especially  against  sudden  impulses; 
we  therefore  consider  that  this  invention  will 
greatly  benefit  the  marine. 

The  numerous  employments,  however, 
besides  ship-building,  in  which  long  and  strong 
bearings  are  required,  induce  us  to  allude  more 
particularly  to  this  invention  or  application  of 
the  tension  principle.  We  observe  that  the 
points  of  force  produced  by  the  keys  are  at  a 
moderate  distance  (about  5 feet)  from  each 
other,  all  acting  in  opposition  from  the  middle 
of  the  beam,  and  straining  the  iron  bar  and  the 
lower  side  of  it,  compressing  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  thus  expanding  the  upper  side  into  a 
cambering  form.  We  conclude  that  all  the 
keys  should  be  driven  seriatim  gently  from  the 
centre  each  way  to  the  ends  of  the’  beam,  in 
order  to  give  a due  tension  progressively 
throughout  the  lower  side. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  stronger  in  the 
grain  the  timber  is,  the  greater  the  tension 
which  can  be  applied  ; and  with  respect  to  the 
iron,  it  is  evidently  of  great  importance  that  it 
shall  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  of  a proper  and 
sufficient  degree  of  ductility,  because  if  it  too 
readily  yields  to  the  strain,  its  operation  will 
be  less  efficacious  than  if  acted  upon  according 
to  the  power  of  resistance  which  the  timber 
may  possess. 
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THE  GLASS  MANUFACTURE. 

(Continued  from  our  last.) 

Our  preceding  remarks  were  intended  to 
shew  that  glass-making  is  of  a period  anterior 
to  that  usually  assigned;  and,  indeed,  so  re- 
mote, that  .we  are  left  to  draw  our  own  infer- 
ences from  the  position  and  circumstances 
under  which  certain  specimens  of  ancient 
manufacture  have  been  found ; it  is,  however, 
of  JFindow  Glass,  the  introduction  of  that 
material,  and  the  various  useful  and  decorative 
applications  of  it  to  buildings,  that  we  are  prin- 
cipally to  treat. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  histories  make  no 
mention  of  window  glass  ; the  lapis  specularis 
of  the  latter  people  served  a similar  purpose, 
and,  there  is  no  question,  was  the  Talc  of 
modern  mineralogists  ; they  also  probably 
made  use  of  native  crystal  for  glazing,  but  to 
a very  limited  extent,  and  only  in  the  palaces 
of  the  inordinately  rich. 

The  first  allusion  to  glass  windows  is  by  St. 
Jerome,  A.D.  422 ; and  little  more  than  a cen- 
tury later  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  Constanti- 
nople, had  them.  The  venerable  Bede  mentions 
the  rebuilding  of  the  abbey  and  church  of 
Wearmouth,  in  the  year  674,  and  states  that 
the  abbot,  Benedict,  brought  over  from  France, 
among  other  artificers,  some  skilled  in  making 
glass,  to  be  used  in  the  new  erections;  other 
authorities  ascribe  the  introduction  to  Bishop 
Wilfred,  who  died  in  711,  but  it  may  be  col- 
lected that  between  these  periods  lies  the  accu- 
rate date.  These  notices  relate  to  common 
glass  ; the  coloured  material  we  purpose  speak- 
ing of  separately.  Pursuing,  then,  our  re- 
searches as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  intro- 
duction of  glass  windows  into  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  England,  we  gather  much  curious 
and  authentic  information  from  the  old  chroni- 
cles of  Hollinshed  and  Harrison;  it  is,  however, 
evident  that  for  many  centuries  the  use  of 
glass  was  confined  to  churches,  and  a very  few 
of  the  mansions  of  the  nobility.  The  latter 
authority,  who  wrote  in  1584,  says,  “Of  old 
our  country  houses,  instead  of  glass,  did  much 
use  lattice,  and  that  made  either  of  wicker  or 
fine  rafts  of  oak,  in  chequerwise;  I read,  also, 
that  some  of  the  better  sort  did  make  panels  of 
horn  instead  of  glass,  and  fixed  them  in  wooden 
calms  (casements)  ; but  as  horn  in  windows  is 
now  quite  laid  down  in  every  place,  so  our 
lattices  are  also  grown  into  disuse,  because 
glass  is  become  to  be  so  plentiful,  and  within 
very  little  so  good  cheap,  if  not  better  than  the 
other.  In  the  forementioned  old  time  the 
houses  of  our  princes  and  noblemen  were  often 
glazed  with  Beryl,  or  fine  chrystal ; an  ex- 
ample whereof  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  Sudley  Casle, 
but  this  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
whereof  fragments  have  been  taken  up  in  old 
ruins  ; but  now  these  are  not  in  use,  so  that  only 
the  dearest  glass  is  most  esteemed,  for  we  have 
divers  sorts  from  abroad;  but  English,  if  made 
with  diligence,  would  be  so  good  as  the  best.” 
Asa  set-off  against  the  plentifulness  of  glass 
indicated  by  Harrison,  the  following  extract 
from  the  Northumberland  Household  Booh 
shews  that  although  it  may  have  been  currently 
used  in  towns,  glass  was  still  considered  a 
costly  appendage  to  the  country  seats  and  resi- 
dences, even  of  the  great;  the  entry  in  this 
family  record  relates  to  a survey  of  Alnwick 
Castle,  taken  in  1573,  and  states  “ That 
because  of  extreme  winds,  the  glass  of  the 
windows  of  this  and  other  of  my  lord’s  castles 
and  houses  doth  decay  and  waste,  it  was  good 
the  whole  lights  of  every  window  were  taken 
down  and  laid  up  in  safety,  at  the  departure  of 
his  lordship  from  lying  at  any  of  his  said 
castles,  and  the  same  might  then  be  set  up  of 
new  at  small  charges  (when  required)  ; whereas 
now  the  decav  thereof  shall  be  very  costly.” 
The  above  is  certainly  as  curious  a specimen 
of  proposed  economy  as  any  we  have  met  with, 
but  considering  the"  then  expense  of  glazing, 
together  with  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
services  of  a glazier,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
it  may  have  been  a practice  to  take  out  and 
treasure  up  the  casements  of  a mansion  in  the 
absence  of  its  owner;  though,  perhaps,  sug- 
gested to  the  rich  and  puissant  Earl  of  North- 
umberland for  the  first  time  in  1573. 

The  making  of  window  glass  had  no  doubt 
been  long  practised  here,  but  imperfectly,  and 
at  intervals;  the  regular  manufacture  travelled 
from  the  staple  mart  in  the  Venetian  States, 
through  Frat.ce,  where  a rivalry  with  the 
Italians  was  first  attempted  and  highly  encou- 
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raged,  and  became  firmly  established  in 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  in  1557,  but  not 
without  exciting  much  popular  discontent. 
Harrison,  whom  we  have  previously  quoted, 
and  who  wrote  within  twenty  years  of  the 
time,  says  in  his  chapter  “ Of  the  metals  to  be 
had  in  our  own  land,"  “ the  smelting  of  iron 
breedeth  great  expense  and  waste  of  wood,  as 
doth  the  making  of  our  pots  and  table  vessels 
of  glass,  wherein  is  much  loss,  sith  it  is  so 
quickly  broken  ; ” and  this  opinion  spread  to 
so  great  an  extent,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
glass  houses  was  contemplated ; and,  indeed, 
on  the  4th  of  September,  1575,  the  large  glass 
house  in  Crutched  Friars  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  not  without  strong  suspicion  of  incendi- 
arism. Of  this  event  Harrison  says,  “ this 
house  of  Crossed  Friars  had  a small  time  be- 
fore consumed  a great  quantity  of  wood,  by 
making  of  fine  drinking  glasses,  and  yet  had 
within  it  forty  thousand  billets  of  wood,  which 
was  all  burned  to  the  stone  walls:  which  walls 
greatly  defended  the  fire  from  spreading  fur- 
ther.” He  laments  also  the  growing  predilec- 
tion for  glass  ware  in  these  words:  “ It  is  a 

world  to  Bee  in  these  our  days,  wherein  gold 
and  silver  aboundeth,  how  our  gentility,  as 
loathing  these  metals  because  of  their  plenty, 
do  choose  rather  of  the  Venice  glasses  both 
for  our  wine  and  beer,  than  any  of  these  metals, 
or  stone,  wherein  before  time  we  have  drank. 
But  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  hecoveteth 
things  difficult  to  be  attained,  and  so  es- 
teemeth  this  stuff,  that  many  become  rich  with 
trade  into  Murana  near  Venice,  from  whence 
the  very  best  is  daily  to  be  had ; such  as  for 
beauty  do  match  the  chrystal,  or  the  ancient 
Murrhina  Vasa,  whereof  now  no  man  hath 
knowledge.  In  the  wealthy  commonality  the 
like  desire  for  glass  is  not  neglected,  and  the 
poorest  will  have  glass  if  they  may;  but  sith 
the  Venetian  is  too  dear  for  them,  they  content 
themselves  with  such  as  are  made  at  home  of 
fern  and  burned  stone\  but,  in  fine,  all  go  one 
way,  that  is  to  shreds  at  last ; and  their  pieces 
do  turn  unto  no  profit.” 

The  premises  at  Crutched  Friars  were,  how- 
ever, speedily  re-established,  and  the  art  of 
window-glass  making  gradually  spread  to  other 
localities,  but  the  parent  site  retained  for  a long 
time  its  character  for  producing  the  best  quali- 
ties. Wood  continued  to  be  used  as  fuel  for 
smelting  until  about  the  year  1619,  when  Sir 
R.  Mansell  discovered  a method  of  making 
glass  with  coal,  and  obtained  a proclamation 
to  be  issued  by  James  I.  prohibiting  thence- 
forth the  use  of  wood,  which  had  the  effect  of 
establishing  a monopoly  in  the  inventor;  and, 
in  fact,  Mansell  subsequently  procured  a pa- 
tent right  for  a very  long  term  of  years.  In 
1635  Charles  I.  confirmed  the  patent,  and  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  foreign  glass,  other- 
wise than  through  the  agency  of  the  patentee, 
for  special  purposes,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
court  and  nobility.  The  earliest  flint  glass 
made  in  England  was  at  the  Savoy  House, 
Strand  ; and  the  first  plate  for  looking-glasses, 
coach  windows,  and  similar  purposes,  was 
made  at  Lambeth  by  Venetian  workmen 
brought  over  in  1670  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

The  colouring  of  glass,  that  i3  imparting 
various  tints  throughout  its  substance,  has 
been  noticed  as  originating  at  a period  beyond 
the  reach  of  investigation,  but  the  application 
of  this  branch  of  the  art  to  decorative  pur- 
poses is  much  more  recent,  most  authorities 
agreeing  to  place  it  about  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century ; when  the  universality  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  religious  feeling  of 
mankind,  stimulated  the  erection  of  numerous 
ecclesiastical  edifices  upon  a vast  and  magni- 
ficent scale.  The  earliest  specimens  of  stained 
glass  are  of  the  description  called  pot-metal, 
the  entire  pot,  or  make  of  glass,  being  co- 
loured previous  to  its  being  blown,  or  cast  into 
sheets  for  glazing,  and  differing,  therefore, 
from  the  modern  art  of  staining  several  colours 
upon  the  same  breadth  of  glass.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  at  what  date  coloured  glazing, 
with  home  manufacture,  came  into  use,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  John, 
about  1208,  previous  to  which  the  material 
was  wholly  imported  from  Venice  and  the 
Italian  states.  The  next  authentic  mention  of 
coloured  glazing  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III  , 
(who  succeeded  John  in  J216),  in  a command 
to  his  treasurer  for  the  painting  of  three 
windows  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  the  first 
with  a little  Virgin  Mary  holding  the  child,  a 


second  of  the  Trinity,  and  a third  of  St.  John 
the  Apostle.  From  this  time,  and  throughout 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  art 
was  in  great  requisition  as  an  indispensable 
auxiliary  to  the  splendour  of  the  pointed  style 
of  Gothic  architecture ; native  talent  shone 
forth,  and  remains  of  it  in  the  halls  and  chapels 
of  our  universities,  and  many  of  our  cathe- 
drals, attest  the  proficiency  attained.  The 
abbeys  and  monasteries  also,  no  doubt, 
exhibited  this  species  of  decoration  to  an  ex- 
tent and  perfection  of  which  we  have  but  very 
inadequate  ideas.  There  is  a contract  still 
extant  entered  into  by  the  authorities  of  York 
Cathedral  in  1388,  which  shews  the  trade  of  a 
glazier  to  have  been  then  an  established  one  ; 
in  this  instance  he  undertakes  to  perform  his 
work  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  foot  for  white 
glass,  and  one  shilling  for  coloured.  A little 
later  (in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.)  there  is  a 
contract  entered  into  by  the  same  parties  with 
John  Thornton,  glazier  of  Coventry,  for  put- 
ting up  the  eastern  window  of  York  Cathedral, 
which  he  undertakes  to  complete  in  three 
years,  receiving  four  shillings  per  week  as 
wages,  a gratuity  of  100  shillings  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  and  ten  pounds  upon  full  completion 
of  the  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  em- 
ployers. In  this  case  it  is  likely  the  coloured 
glass  was  imported  at  the  charge  of  the  clergy. 
We  have  seen  another  curious  document  dated 
in  1439,  which  goes  to  shew  that  English 
coloured  glass  was  not  then  greatly  esteemed  ; 
it  is  a contract  between  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick and  John  Pruddi,  glazier  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  stipulation  between  the  parties  being 
that  in  glazing  a magnificent  tomb  to  be 
erected  for  her  late  husband  (probably  one  of 
the  mortuary  chapels  of  the  period)  the  trades- 
man shall  use  no  glass  of  England,  but  glass 
from  beyond  seas.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  art  progressed  rapidly, 
until  the  Reformation  put  an  end  to  what  was 
termed  ungodly  ostentation,  and  idolatrous 
display,  and  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth it  had  nearly  disappeared.  A revival 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
produced  Isaac  Oliver  and  William  Price,  who 
were  eminent  in  the  very  limited  sphere  allotted 
to  their  talent.  After  the  death  of  the  former, 
Price  was  for  many  years  the  only  glass  painter 
in  the  country.  He  is  said  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  to  have  discovered  a method  of 
readily  staining  a clear,  bright,  and  transparent 
red,  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  colour  to 
strike,  but  this  desirable  secret  died  with  him. 
Price  was  succeeded  by  a person  at  Birming- 
ham, who,  in  1757,  fitted  up  a window  for 
Lord  Lyttleton,  in  the  church  of  Hagley. 
Subsequently  Peckit,  of  York,  attained  to  great 
repute  in  the  art. 

The  ancient  mode  of  combining  coloured 
glass  to  form  pictures  for  the  adornment  of 
church  architecture,  was  very  peculiar.  The 
pieces  used  were  generally  small,  and  held 
together  by  a vein  of  lead,  run  upon  the  back 
of  the  joinings  ; the  conception  of  the  subjects 
chosen  is  quaint,  and  stiffly  executed  ; and  in 
ornamental  borders  there  is  great  absence  of 
variety ; yet  the  scanty  remains  of  these  pic- 
torial representations  never  fail  to  awaken  a 
kind  of  veneration,  though  artistic  defects  are 
strikingly  apparent.  It  would  seem  that  this 
congenial  ornament,  like  the  style  that  origi- 
nated it,  had  peculiarities  of  application  which 
invariably  suffer  when  modern  innovation  is 
attempted  to  be  engrafted  upon  it.  Harmony 
of  colour,  which  the  ancients  appear  to  have 
arrived  at  almost  intuitively  in  this  branch  of 
art,  has  much  to  do  with  the  effect  we  admire. 
The  mosiac-like  work  to  which  they  limited 
themselves,  or  were  confined  to  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  glass,  and  the  avoidance  of  broad 
masses  of  strong  colour,  contribute  also  mate- 
rially to  the  same  end.  The  style  and  manner 
of  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
will  perhaps  never  be  successfully  emulated  ; 
nor  should  this  be  matter  of  regret;  the  pro- 
ficiency in  glass-staining  at  the  present  day, 
though  of  a different  class  and  character,  is 
more  extensively  available,  and  susceptible  of 
such  variety  of  application  as  to  invite  the 
attention  of  builders  of  every  rank.  We 
scarcely  need  mention  the  beautiful  effect  to 
be  produced  in  private  dwellings  by  extending 
the  demand  to  subjects  other  than  those  of  a 
religious  kind  ; landscape,  flowers,  diapered 
and  lace-work  patterns  in  subdued  colours,  are 
especially  congenial  for  these  purposes  ; and 
in  the  distribution  of  ornamental  subjects,  the 
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aspect  of  apartments,  the  degree  of  light  to  be 
admitted  or  excluded,  the  prevailing  Style  and 
colour  cultivated  in  the  interior,  &c„  might  be 
severally  considered,  and  effects  produced 
which  would  be  vainly  sought  by  any  other 
means  at  our  disposal.  J 

Crown  glass  is  generally  preferred  for  stain- 
log;  and  the  process  is  one  which  requires 
considerable  skill  and  practice;  neither  animal 
nor  vegetable  substances  are  available,  metallic 
and  mineral  oxides  alone  being  of  a nature  to 
withstand  the  degrees  of  heat  to  which  the 
material  is  necessarily  subjected  in  fixing  the 
colours.  Some  of  the  oxides  penetrate  the 
glass,  rendering  it  throughout  of  an  intended 
colour,  while  others  are  merely  fused  upon  the 


surface,  but  by  expert  handling  are  made  to 
yie.“.  tints  any  desired  intensity.  The 
fusible  nature  of  the  thin  plates  of  glass  em- 
ployed, the  different  degrees  of  heat  required 
by  various  oxides,  together  with  the  variety  of 
colours  to  be  struck,  will  always  render  this 
art  one  difficult  of  attainment.  We  have  ex- 
perience that  men  of  genius,  and  who  possess 
rare  talent  in  this  department,  are  not  generally 
the  best  qualified  to  make  known  and  introduce 
the  elegant,  and  really  cheap,  productions  of 
their  laboratories.  We  trust,  ere  long,  that 
they  will  be  sought,  and  that  stained  glass,  in 
its  endless  capabilities  of  conferring  richness 
and  splendour,  will  become  an  article  of  cur- 
rent requirement  in  our  domestic  architecture. 


ENGLISH  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.* 

Every  country  has  an  architecture  more  or 
less  peculiarly  its  own,  formed,  like  the  cha- 
racter and  language  of  its  inhabitants,  by  the 
mending  ot  various  foreign  ingredients  which 


SQUARE  OF  OAK  MARQUETTRY. 


Our  readers  may  recollect  that  in  an  early 
number  we  adverted  to  the  subject  of  Mar- 
quettry,  or  inlaid  wood  flooring.  We  ex- 
pressed a wish  at  that  time,  that  the  attention 
of  carpenters  and  joiners  should  he  directed  to 
a revival  of  this  once  prominent  feature  in 
their  art,  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  speak 
with  pleasure  of  the  steps  being  taken  for  its 
introduction.  Before,  however,  we  proceed 
to  that  part  of  the  subject,  we  will  occupy  a 
short  space  by  some  introductory  observations 
on  the  practice  in  times  past.  The  practice 
in  the  time  of  our  ancestors  was  to  make 
floors  of  common  wood  or  tiles,  and  only  per- 
sons of  opulence  had  floors  of  inlaid  wood. 
It  is  singular  that  its  origin  in  this  country 
should  be  marked  as  it  is  by  the  present 
French  designation  of  such  flooring,  Parquet 
a.  V Anglaisc. 

In  later  times  carpets  came  to  be  substituted 
for  inlaid  flooring,  and  that  which  was  at  first 
deemed  a luxury  has  now  became  almost  a 
necessity.  Carpets  are  an  importation  from  the 
East,  and  the  practice  of  their  use  is  more 
common  with  us  than  on  the  Continent;  at 
any  rate  it  is  so  as  regards  their  summer  use; 
our  European  neighbours  are  much  in  the  way 
of  removing  their  carpets  at  this  season,  at 
least  from  all  principal  rooms.  It  is  held  among 
them  to  be  a great  objection,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  inferior  character  of  the  wood  mostly 
used  under  carpets  (common  fir),  which  retains 
dust  in  a higher  degree  than  the  harder  and 
closer  grained.  The  carpet  holds  over  this, 
and  at  every  stepping  may  be  supposed  to  dis- 


seminate particles  of  dust,  which  in  respiratio11 
must  be  injurious,  especially  with  persons  o* 
delicate  health,  or  under  affections  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  In  low  situations  carpets 
also  retain  damps  and  moisture,  and,  how- 
ever great  their  luxury  in  a general  sense,  it 
i9  contended  by  many  that  the  better  formed 
foot  and  ancle  of  ladies  on  the  Continent  is 
attributable  to  the  coolness  of  their  boarded 
floors  and  their  other  influences  upon  action 
and  motion  in  walking. 

In  most  of  the  new  buildings  in  Belgium, 
France,  and  in  Germany,  flooring  of  hard' 
wood  is  beginning  to  be  adopted,  and  an  indul- 
gence in  ornamental  work  is  fast  spreading 
Great  care  is  in  many  instances  bestowed  in 
the  selection  of  the  rarest  woods,  and  work- 
ing them  into  the  richest  patterns,  so  that  the 
best  carpets  are  being  outvied  in  elegance, 
while  for  the  ball-room,  and  for  dancing,  it  an- 
swers the  purpose  admirably.  We  have  not 
time  to  dwell  farther  upon*  the  matter  at  pre- 
sent, and  since  we  intend  giving  a series  of 
papers  on  the  subject,  illustrated  by  drawings 
of  the  specimens  we  have  seen  in  progress  of 
manufactory  here  in  London,  we  have  the 
better  plea  for  postponing  our  remarks. 

1 he  change  in  the  tariff  upon  timber  is  one 
reason  also  favouring  the  re-introduction  of 
this  species  of  work,  as  we  understand  it  can 
be  furnished  in  plain  patterns,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  square  we  have  used  for  illus- 
tration, at  a price  little  exceeding  that  of  an 
ordinary  battin  floor. 


\ J lureiKn  ingredients  which 

r1  '?1<prent  periods  introduced  and 
naturalized  themselves,  but  which  have  been 
also  in  turn  modified  by  the  original  stock,  as 
we  I as  by  the  loeal  peculiarities  of  climate, 
soil,  social  condition,  and  political  history. 

1 his  national  character  attaches  itself  far 
t0  tl°mestic  architecture  than  to  that 
which  is  displayed  in  public  buildings,  eccle- 
siastical or  civil.  In  the  erection  of  these 
the  architect,  often  himself  astranger,  or  taught 
abroad,  has  sometimes  wholly  copied  a foreign 
model,  and  merely  transferred  the  entire  call! e- 
drai  or  palace  from  the  banka  of  the  Khine  or 
the  Po  to  those  of  the  Thames  or  Isis. 

liut  in  designing  tile  residences  of  the  ope- 
ent  classes  of  any  country,  it  became  necessary 
o consult  the  manners,  habits,  and  wants  ot' 
the  future  occupants,  the  character  of  the 
climate,  and  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  mate- 
rials within  reach.  And  in  whatever  degree 
the  architect  has  neglected  to  adapt  his  design 
to  the  type  required  by  these  local  circum- 
stances, to  that  extent  has  he  sinned  a.r;ii„9t 
taste  and  propriety,  and  failed  in  producin'*- 
that  harmony  of  ideas,  that  association  of  or- 
nament and  purpose,  which,  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  quality  of  beautv,  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  his  art  to  create. 

It  is  not  to  he  disputed  that  in  the  domestic 
architecture  of  our  towns,  the  classical  style 
in  some  of  its  modifications,  Grecian,  Roman, 
or  Italian,  has  proved  itself  correctly  applica- 
ble, and  from  its  constant  adoption  lias  become 
appropriate  to  such  situations,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  siyles  Its  horizontal  lines  and 
storied  orders,  pedimented  windows  and  balus- 
tered attics  accommodate  themselves  with 
peculiar  facility  to  the  disposition  and  purposes 
of  town  houses,  whether  connected  in  rows  or 
standing  separate  from  each  other.  The  same 
style,  in  some  of  its  varieties,  has  become 
equally  suited  to  suburban  villas;  and  the 
apparition  of  a Gothic  abbey  or  Baronial  castle 
in  \V  aterloo-place  could  be  hardly  more  start- 
ling or  offensive  than  at  Chelsea  or  Richmond. 
Even  Holland  House,  venerable  though  it  is 
as  a remnant  of  the  olden  time,  and  agreeably 
reminding  us,  as  we  pass  it,  of  the  days  when 
bt.  Giles  s stood  ‘ in  the  fields,’  and'  Covent 
Garden  was  the  pleasaunce  of  a rural  convent 
— now  that  London  has  embraced  it  looks 
quite  out  of  place  ; and  the  toy-shop  ar’cliitee- 
ture  of  Strmvbeiy  Ilill  and  oilier  soi-disant 
tiothic  villas,  supposing  even  they  were  pure 
examples  of  the  style  they  usually  caricature 
would  be  grating  to  the  feelings  from  their 
refusing  to  harmonize  with  the  character  of 
the  buildings  that  surround  them. 

The  same  incongruity  is,  in  our  estimation, 
a strong,  perhaps  a conclusive  argument  against 
the  adaptation  of  the  old  English,  or  what  is 
usually  called  the  Gothic,  style,  even  to 
churches  in  similar  situations,  and  compels  us 
to  regret  the  numerous  examples  of  the  kind 
which  are  daily  perpetrated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis.  Prepossessed  as  we  are  in 
favour  of  the  pointed  style  for  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  general,  yet  we  cannot  overcome 
the  sentiment  of  repugnance  excited  by  their 
striking  discrepancy  in  these  cases,  from  the 
characteristic  architecture  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring buildings.  However  pleasing  and 
appropriate  they  would  have  been  in  the  days 
when  Westminster  Abbey  was  reared,  and 
when  Cheapside  presented  a double  row  of 
fantastic  gables  like  the  market-place  of 
Rotterdam, 

1 Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus 
London  has  been  completely  Italianized  in  its 
general  architecture,  and  the  two  modes  con- 
trast too  strongly  to  please  in  juxta-position. 

In  the  greater  number  of  the  cathedral 
towns,  the  comparative  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  the  cathedral  itself  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  predominant  character  to  the  place,  or  at 
least  to  the  close  and  its  immediate  environs; 
and  hence  in  these  situations  the  inferior 
buildings  should  be  made  to  follow  the  tone 
impressed  upon  the  scene  by  that  edifice; 
and  the  residences  in  its  vicinity  are  most 


The  above  article  on  English  Domestic  Architecture 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  some  twelve  years  since, 
and  in  the  beliel  that  it  will  be  found  intoresting  and  perhaps 
amuse,  w»  place  it  before  our  readers. 
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pleasing  when  they  have  a monastic  character. 
But  when  a church  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
midst  of  rows  of  modern  Italianized  houses,  it 
is  for  the  ecclesiastical  building  to  follow,  not 
to  give,  the  prevailing  character  of  the  scene. 

In  such  a position,  however  rich  and  elegant 
the  design,  however  pure  the  style,  however 
perfect  the  execution  of  a Gothic  edifice,  its 
general  effect  is,  to  our  feelings,  completely 
destroyed  by  a want  of  harmony  with  the 
genius  loci.  Styles  so  distinct  will  no  more 
combine  in  an  architectural  scene  than  in  a 
single  building  ; and  there  seems  to  us  as  much 
incongruity,  and  even  barbarism,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a Gothic  church  among  the  hori- 
zontal cornices  and  Grecian  peristyles  of  a 
modern  street,  us  in  the  justly-ridiculed  Palla- 
dian  windows  which  pierce  the  west  front  of 
the  rich  Gothic  cathedral  of  Milan, — as  much 
as  there  would  be  in  placing  a Grecian  temple 
in  the  quadrangle  of  Trinity  or  of  Christ 
Church. 

In  such  cases  not  only  is  the  advantage  of 
assimilation,  one  of  the  principal  elements  ot 
beauty,  lost,  but  the  dissimilarity  of  the  objects 
brought  into  contact,  and  the  discordant  ideas 
they  suggest,  are  destructive  of  the  pleasurable 
effect  either  class  of  objects  would  produce  by 
themselves,  and  a source  of  positive  pain  to  the 
beholder. 

In  the  erection,  however,  of  a country  resi- 
dence, where  the  choice  of  a style  is  less  fet- 
tered by  the  proximity  of  other  buildings, 
associations  of  a more  general  and  imaginative 
nature  come  into  play,  and  dictate  the  adoption 
of  the  national  or’  indigenous  architecture. 
In  this  country,  which  is  still  rich  in  the  pos- 
session of  numerous  specimens  of  buildings, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  domestic,  belonging  to 
the  earlier  ages  of  its  history,  the  old  English 
style , in  seme  of  its  varieties,  is  that  which  we 
consider  specially  appropriate  to  an  English 
country  residence.  The  village  church  always 
— often  the  parsonage— and  usually  the  neigh- 
bouring farm  houses  and  cottages,  partake  in 
their  several  degrees  of  this  character,  and 
assist  in  determining  its  choice.  The  natural 
scenery  around  presents  congenial  images  in 
the  venerable  grove,  with  its  patriarchal 
rookery,  and  the  ancient  oaks  spreading  their 
broad  arms  over  the  lawns  and  glades  of  the 
feudal  park.  The  local  annals  of  the  estate, 
of  the  site  itself,  or  of  the  proprietor’s  family, 
combine  to  call  for  the  employment  of  a style 
which  is  connected  with  so  many  pleasing 
recollections  of  our  national  history.  The 
irregularity  of  outline  which  it  admits,  and 
indeed  almost  requires,  allows  of  any  arrange- 
ment of  the  apartments  which  fancy  or  comfort 
may  suggest,  and  accommodates  it  to  all  the 
varied  wants  of  modern  life.  Moreover,  it  is 
equally  appropriate  to  every  rank  of  habitation, 
from  the  princely  palace,  of  which  so  valuable 
an  illustration  has  been  afforded  in  the  recent 
magnificence  of  Windsor,  down  to  the  snug 
parsonage  or  humbler  cottage.  And  its  in- 
trinsic beauty  and  picturesqueness  are  thus 
increased  and  set  oft'  by  the  valuable  qualities 
of  harmony  with  the  neighbouring  buildings, 
fitness  for  all  its  possible  purposes  and  historical 
and  local  association.  In  all  these  points  it 
infinitely  excels  the  classical  styles.  The  sym- 
metry and  regularity  of  these  interfere  with 
the  convenient  disposition  of  modern  apart- 
ments; their  porticos  and  colonnades  shut  out 
the  light,  unless  made  so  shallow  as  to  destroy 
the  intended  effect;  nor,  in  our  opinion,  does 
their  outline  harmonize  with  the  general 
character  of  the  rural  scenery  of  this  country 
any  more  than  their  plans  with  its  climate,  or 
the  ideas  they  recal  with  its  history.  To  us, 
the  Grecian  temple  appears  as  completely  out 
of  place  in  an  English  landscape,  as  would  a 
cloistered  abbey  or  feudal  castle  in  the  prairies 
of  Kentucky  or  the  Illinois. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Railway  Traffic. — The  following  calculation 
of  the  last  weekly  returns  of  44  railways,  1,576 
miles  in  length,  will,  we  believe,  be  of  in- 
terest : — Number  of  passengers  on  31  rail- 
ways, 433,692 ; consequently  the  total  for 
the  week  must  be  above  600,000.  The  receipts  for 
passengers  cn  44  railways,  83,633/.  15s.  lid.; 
ditto  for  goods  on  40  railways,  25,782/.  14s.  lid.  ; 
total,  109,416/-  10s.  lOd.  This  is  an  average  of 
694  Per  mile  Per  week.  The  traffic,  therefore,  is 
certainly  at  the  rate  of  about  four  millions  and  a 
half  a year,  and  carrying  twenty  millions  of  pas- 
sengers.— Herapath's  Journal. 


METROPOLITAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

A STROLL  ROUND  THE  BANK. 

The  Bank  is  now  nearly  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  a cordon  of  lesser  banks  and 
public  offices.  Were  Sir  Robert  Taylor, 
therefore,  to  return  to  life,  and  revisit  this 
scene  of  his  architectural  exploits,  lie  would 
find  no  trace  whatever  of  his  bank— at  least 
not  externallv,  and  scarcely  any  of  its  locality, 
so  completely  has  the  latter  been  metamor 
phosed  since  his  time.  Nay,  even  Sir  John 
Soane,  though  he  would  recognise  his  own 
building,  still  in  statu  quo , would  fancy  that  it 
must  have  been  transported  to  some  very  dif- 
ferent and  newer  region  of  the  town,  for  on 
looking  around,  he  would  perceive  hardly  one 
of  his  whilom  architectural  familiars  and  ac- 
quaintances now  remaining.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Mansion  House — and  that  has  been 
decapitated  and  deprived  of  its  towering  crest, 
the  others  have  disappeared.  The  old  Royal 
Exchange  is  gone,  and  its  successor  has 
marched  forward  midway  of  the  principal 
front  of  the  Bank,  whose  central  portion  is 
not  likelv  to  look  more  dignified  by  being  seen 
in  immediate  proximity  with  Mr.  Tite’s  loftier 
and  more  richly  coluinniated  portico. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Church  is  no  longer 
standing,  but  on  its  site  has  arisen  the  Sun 
Assurance-office.  The  church  of  St.  Bennett 
Fink,  close  by,  with  its  rather  picturesque 
little  dome,  has  shared  a similar  fate;  and  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  which  stood  a 
little  further  eastward,  has  now  migrated 
westward  to  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  and  has 
thereby  made  way  for  another  building  of 
widely  different  character  and  purpose — viz, 
the  Commercial  Hall,  Threadneedle-street, 
which  we  will  make  the  easternmost  point  ot 
our  present  architectural  perambulation,  and 
set  out  from  it  accordingly. 

Although  of  no  very  great  extent — little 
more  than  90  feet  in  width — this  structure  has 
a fayade  very  far  more  monumental  than  usual 
in  aspect ; while  it  is  simple  almost  to  severity 
as  a composition,  it  is  more  highly  decorated 
in  some  respects  than  buildings  far  showier  in 
design.  It  proclaims  itself  at  the  first  glance 
to  be  exclusively  for  some  public  institution, 
exhibiting  externally  merely  a ground  floor, 
and  is  therefore  very  differently  constructed 
from  the  majority  of  our  public  edifices  of 
every  other  class  than  churches,  from  which 
last  again  it  differs  decidedly  in  its  physi- 
ognomy. It  is,  in  fact,  so  perfectly  sui generis 
in  this  respect  that  we  cannot  point  out  any 
parallel  instance  in  the  metropolis;  and  what 
serves  to  enhance  the  peculiarity  of  its  charac- 
ter is  the  circumstance  of  its  being  astylar,  or 
without  columns  or  pilasters  of  any  kind. 
Notwithstanding  that  there  is  a very  unusual 
degree  of  decoration  bestowed  upon  the  frieze 
and  cornice,  which,  however,  we  must  confess, 
are  not  altogether  so  carefully  studied  as  they 
deserve  to  have  been,  the  frieze  more  espe- 
cially, for  the  arabesque  foliage  is  of  rather  stiff 
and  poor  design,  and  withal  tends  to  destroy  the 
keeping  of  the  ensemble.  Either  embellishment 
should  have  been  moderated  there,  or  more  of 
it  should  have  been  bestowed  on  the  door  and 
windows ; and  some  base  mouldings  above  the 
plinth  or  socle  would  have  given  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  fa9ade  that  degree  of  archi- 
tectural marking  and  finish  in  which  it  is  at 
present  deficient.  Matters  of  this  kind  may 
be  thought  very  trifling,  and  scarcely  worth  no- 
tice, yet  are  they  in  reality  very  important,  be- 
cause attention  to  or  disregard  of  them  will 
occasion  beauties  or  blemishes  accordingly. 
Where  the  general  idea  is  poor,  minor  defects 
more  or  less  become  of  little  moment ; but 
the  case  is  far  otherwise  when  little  faults  ap- 
pear in  that  which,  but  for  them,  might  afford 
unmixed  satisfaction.  The  most  striking  and 
characteristic  feature,  however,  of  this  facade 
is  the  bas-relief,  which  claims  notice  not  only 
for  its  own  merit  as  a classical  production  of 
the  chisel,  but  as  being  a very  unusual  piece  of 
decoration  in  this  country. 

In  Greece  architecture  and  sculpture  went 
almost  uniformly  hand  in  hand,  but  in  our 
modern  Grecian  style,  sculpture  is  so  far  from 
being  considered  a component  element  of 
architectural  design,  that  it  very  rarely  enters 
into  it  at  all,  and  then  to  no  great  extent.  It 
is  indeed  rather  strange  that  those  who  are  so 
rigidly  exact  as  to  copying  with  hair-breadth 
precision  all  the  details  of  such  parts  as 
columns  and  mouldings,  should  nevertheless 


make  no  scruple  of  omitting  sculptural  deco- 
ration altogether,  without  even  attempting  to 
supply  its  place  by  such  as  would  be  equiva- 
lent, or  nearly  so,  in  effect.  When  sculpture 
is  introduced  at  all,  it  is  generally  upon  too 
petty  a scale,  and  distributed  in  such  little 
patches  as  not  to  tell  decidedly  of  itself,  or 
make  other  impression  than  that  attending  the 
same  quantity  of  mere  enrichment.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  sculpture  displays  itself 
both  markedly  and  distinctly,  and  has  also 
claims  to  attention  as  a piece  of  art  well  worthy 
of  examination.  As  to  the  interior  of  the 
edifice,  all  we  can  here  find  room  to  say  is  that 
it  answers,  and  in  some  respects  even  exceeds, 
the  promise  made  by  the  fa9ade.  It  must 
indeed  be  owned  that 'the  entrance  vestibule  is 
little  more  than  a mere  lobby;  but  the  great 
room,  or  hall,  is  a very  spacious  and  noble 
apartment,  lighted  almost  entirely  from  above, 
through  three  lanterns  in  the  ceiling  and  semi- 
dome over  a semicircular  recess  at  the  further 
end,  which  has  Corinthian  columns,  of  which 
order  there  are  also  some  pilasters  on  the  sides 
of  the  room.  The  chief  objection  to  be  made 
is,  that  owing  to  the  whole  being  of  a nearly 
uniform  white  hue,  there  is  a certain  coldness 
and  vacancy,  and  there  seems  to  be  a want  of 
some  positive  colour  on  the  walls,  it  only  as 
much  as  would  relieve  and  bring  out  the  archi- 
tectural forms. 

In  the  Sun  Assurance-office  Mr.  Cockerell 
has  shewn  himself  far  more  ambitious  of 
novelty  than  is  at  all  usual ; and  it  accordingly 
runs  so  counter  to  ordinary  examples  and 
rules,  that  those  who  speak  only  by  book  can 
quietly  set  it  down  at  once  as  being  capricious 
and  extravagant.  We  are  disposed  to  treat  it 
somewhat  differently  ; not  that  we  can,  by  any 
means,  commend  it  in  unqualified  terms. 
While  we  give  him  full  credit  for  the  laudable 
attempt  to  break  through  the  hackneyed  rou- 
tine of  design,  we  think  that,  having  deter- 
mined to  do  so,  he  might  have  done  it  more 
decidedly ; wherefore,  we  are  of  opinion  that, 
since  the  order  is  on  so  small  a scale  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  as  to  be  in  some  measure 
secondary  in  the  composition,  the  lower,  which 
is  also  the  principal  mass,  might  with  great 
propriety  have  been  treated  less  in  the  style  of 
a mere  basement — at  least  as  regards  the  first- 
iloor  windows.  Though  rather  plain  than 
otherwise  in  the  style  of  its  details,  this  lower 
portion  of  the  edifice  is  somewhat  deficient  in 
simplicity,  it  consisting,  if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves,  of  too  many  bits  and  patterns,  so 
that  it  looks  altogether  too  much  like  a series 
of  experiments. 

The  adjoining  building  of  the  Alliance- 
office  contrasts  strongly  with  the  preceding, 
for,  so  far  from  falling  into  Mr.  Cockerell’s 
errors,  its  architect  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
any  danger  at  all  of  being  seduced  into  con- 
ceits and  fancies  by  his  own  imagination. 
Would  it  not  sound  too  much  like  a bull,  we 
should  call  this  a singularly  common-place 
design,  belonging  to  what  may  not  inaptly  be 
termed  the  Della  Crusca  school  of  architec- 
ture. Invention  of  any  kind  has  not  been 
greatly  tasked  here  ; and  as  to  its  general  phy- 
siognomy, this  front  looks,  at  first  sight,  almost 
like  a repetition  of  one  that  was  erected  not 
very  long  before  in  the  same  neighbourhood — 
viz.  that  of  the  Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall, 
Bishopsgate-street ; for  the  general  disposition 
of  both  is  precisely  the  same — an  order  with 
fluted  Corinthian  columns  on  a basement,  and 
comprising  two  tiers  of  windows  (five  on  each 
floor).  In  both  instances,  too,  the  centre  com- 
partment consists  of  four  attached  columns 
and  a pediment  above  them.  Differences 
in  other  respects  there  certainly  are, 
and  they  are  all  in  favour  of  the  Bishops- 
gate-street building,  because  in  that  the 
basement  is  a degree  better  in  character,  the 
openings  being  arched  ; while  in  the  Alliance 
Office  they  are  no  more  than  so  many  gaps, 
the  spacesbetween  them  forming  only  upright 
piers,  without  other  finish  to  them  than  a lew 
coarse  streakings  by  way  of  expressing  rusti- 
cation; whence,  notwithstanding  the  solidity 
of  the  piers  themselves,  a most  unfortunate  ex- 
pression of  weakness  takes  place,  owing  to  there 
being  not  sufficient  apparent  support  for  the 
architrave  or  platband  of  the  basement,  laid 
immediately  on  the  piers.  The  bad  effect  of 
this  is  particularly  observable  in  the  centre 
opening,  which  is  merely  a wide  6quare-headed 
gap,  left  as  a passage  through  the  basement  to 
a sort  of  court  and  other  buildings  in  the  rear, 
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which  are  so  far  from  being1  in  a corresponding 
style,  or  at  all  ornamental,  that  the  more  they 
had  been  shut  out  of  view  the  better.  At  all 
events  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  immedi- 
ate opening  towards  the  street  being  left  so 
wide ; that  might  have  been  contracted  and 
rendered  less  of  yawning  vacuity,  by  the  inser- 
tion of  two  columns  or  pillars  of  some  sort, 
between  which  there  would  slill  have  been 
ample  space  for  an  open  thoroughfare.  In  like 
manner,  the  centre  intercolumn  of  the  order 
itself  is  offensively  wide,  and  is  filled  in  with 
a triple  window  on  both  floors,  the  effect  of 
which  is  decidedly  bad,  nor  is  it  hardly  possible 
'to  place  two  windows  of  that  kind  in  sequence 
one  over  the  other,  so  as  not  to  offend  the  eve  • 
these  windows  are  besides  of  very  ignoble  and 
jejune  design— certainly  not  at  all  in  comfor- 
mity  with  the  character  of  the  order — which  is 
also  the  case  with  all  the  rest  of  the  detail.  In 
fact,  the  architect  would  have  done  better  to 
omit  columns  altogether,  and  bestow  greater 
attention  on  features  that  cannot  be  so  conveni- 
ently got  rid  of,  but  which,  if  not  made 
beauties,  must  be  retained  as  blemishes. — 
Morning  Herald. 


RESTORATION  OF  TRENTHAM  CHURCH 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Trentham  Church,  like  many  of  our  most 
ancient  churches,  forms  an  appurtenance  to 
the  mansion  connected  with  the  domain  on 
which  it  is  situated.  Trentham  Hall  has  been 
the  family  seat  of  the  Levesons,  and  through 
them  of  the  Gowers,  upwards  of  three  cen- 
turies. The  present  duke,  soon  after  suc- 
ceeding to  the  estates  and  titles  of  his  fore- 
fathers, determined  to  repair  and  improve  the 
family  mansion,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Barry  (the  architect  who  has  so  much  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment), his  grace  has,  at  an  immense  expense, 
converted  a very  modest  and  ordinary-looking 
mansion  into  a splendid  Italian  palace,  and 
surrounded  it  with  terraces,  walks,  and  gardens, 
ornamented  with  pavilions,  fountains,  and 
statues. 

The  improvements  connected  with  the  Hall 
being  nearly  completed,  his  grace,  with  that 
munificence  which  has  always  distinguished 
his  family,  resolved  that  the  parish  church, 
which,  like  too  many  others,  had  been  as  much 
disfigured  by  the  hands  of  ignorant  conserva- 
tors, as  dilapidated  by  the  lapse  of  time,  should 
be  thoroughly  restored  and  repaired  at  his 
own  cost.  Mr.  Barry  being  intrusted  with  the 
work,  evinced  that  true  taste  which  ever  dis- 
tinguishes genius.  He  did  not  attempt  to  in- 
vent any  thing  new,  but  merely  to  restore  that 
which  was  worthy,  discarding  the  excrescences 
which  had  from  time  to  time  crept  in.  The 
consequence  is,  that  Trentham  Church  is  now 
a complete  chronicle  of  the  various  styles  of 
church  architecture  which  have  prevailed  in 
England  tor  the  last  800  years  ; indeed,  it  is 
upon  record  that  a church  has  existed  at 
Trentham  more  than  1200  years.  In  the  nave 
we  have  the  original  Norman  columns,  with 
their  quaint  caps  and  lofty  pointed  arches, 
the  porch  being  a specimen  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish style,  whilethe  windows  evidently  belong 
to  the  later  and  more  decorated  or  perpendi- 
cular style.  And  again,  within  the  church, 
the  oak  screens,  around  the  chapels  and  across 
the  choir,  belong  to  the  later  years  of  the 
Elizabethan  compositions,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  total  downfal  of  all  notions  of  fit- 
ness or  propriety  in  architecture,  when  even 
the  glorious  examples  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  Inigo  Jones  served  only  as  land- 
marks to  the  sinking  art. 

To  make  even  a tolerable  design  out  of  such 
incongruous  mixtures  must  have  been  a task 
of  no  small  difficulty.  How  well  the  architect 
has  succeeded,  let  the  many  approving  opi- 
nions which  have  been  passed  upon  it  testify; 
while  the  introduction  of  several  judicious 
alterations  has  tended  to  the  improvement  of 
the  whole,  and  has  contributed  to  render  the 
general  effect  pleasing  and  harmonious.  Among 
these  improvements  may  be  mentioned  the  ex- 
tension of  the  nave,  both  at  the  east  and  west 
ends,  and  the  introduction  of  ornamental 
glazing,  slightly  combined  with  stained  glass. 
We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  a beautiful 
window  of  stained  glass  has  been  placed  in 
the  north  aisle,  in  memory  of  the  late  highly 
respected  pastor  of  'Trentham,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Butt,  who  was  minister  nearly  40  years.  The 


expense  of  this  interesting  memorial  has  been 
defrayed  by  his  widow.  It  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Willement,  of  London,  the  architect  who 
has  been  similarly  employed  at  the  Temple 
Church.  The  floors  of  the  aisles,  choir,  and 
communion,  are  paved  with  the  new  encaustic 
tiles,  from  Messrs.  Minton’s  manufactory,  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  laid  in  various  devices,'  and 
relieved  with  plain  black  borders,  the  whole 
having  a very  excellent  effect.  And  to  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  congregation,  an  excellent 
warming  apparatus  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Bostock,  of  Hanley.  The  fitting  up  of  the 
church  is  not  yet  completed,  but  we  understand 
that  it  will  be  done  with  old  oak  panelling, 
seats,  &c.,  of  very  substantial  and  suitable 
design.  The  parishioners,  in  order  to  testify 
their  gratitude  and  respect  to  the  noble  duke, 
have  subscribed  for  the  expense  of  a new  font,’ 
and  his  grace  has  kindly  accepted  the  offer. 
All  the  work  has  been  executed  by  the  duke’s 
own  workmen,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Jenkins,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  in  a very 
superior  manner,  alike  creditable  to  all  con- 
nected with  it,  and  appropriate  to  the  sacred 
purposes  to  which  the  edifice  is  devoted. — 
North  Staffordshire  Mercury. 


NEW  MOTIVE  POWER. 

The  ew  motive  power  of  Dr.  Drake,  now 
exhibiting  at  No.  414,  Broadway,  is  indeed  a 
curiosity,  and  cannot  be  viewed  without  forcing 
upon  the  mind  the  importance  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  advancement  of  practical 
mechanics.  The  machine  in  motion  does  not 
appeal  more  directly  to  the  senses  than  it 
forces  upon  the  mind  the  conviction  that  the 
invisible  mechanical  agent  called  into  exist- 
ence, is  the  result  of  practical  philosophical  re- 
search and  experiment,  scientifically  directed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a particular  end,  and 
which  never  could  have  been  attained  by  the 
simple  exercise  of  any  mechanical  ingenuity, 
however  great. 

The  engine  in  operation  is  not  merely  a 
philosophical  toy,  as  may  be  imagined  by  those 
who  have  not  seen  it.  It  is  of  not  less  than 
three-horse  power,  and  consists  of  an  ordinary 
high  pressure  steam  cylinder  of  six  inches 
diameter,  traversed  by  a piston  having  eight 
inches  length  of  stroke,  connected  with  a crank 
axle  on  which  there  is  a heavy  fly  wheel.  It 
is  without  furnace,  boiler,  or  chimney,  and 
has  simply  an  atmospheric  air,  and  a gas  and 
exhaust  pipe  connected  with  the  cylinder.  The 
motion  is  created  by  the  combustion,  within 
the  cylinder,  of  atmospheric  air  combined 
with  a certain  proportion  of  gas,  which  is 
ignited  by  a process  known  only  to  the  in- 
ventor. By  this  combustion,  which  is  instan- 
taneous, the  air  within  the  cylinder  is  expanded 
with  great  power,  and  the  piston  is  forced  to 
recede,  and  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
machinery.  After  the  machine  is  put  in  mo- 
tion the  successive  ignitions  are  self-caused, 
and  are  produced,  as  far  as  the  mechanical 
operation  is  concerned,  by  the  same  arrange- 
ment and  with  the  same  exactness  as  the  steam 
is  made  to  act  in  an  ordinary  steam-engine; 
the  atmospheric  air  and  gas  being  supplied  by 
their  appropriate  pipes,  and  an  exhaust  pipe 
being  connected  with  the  cylinder  in  the  usual 
way.  By  means  of  a small  cock  in  the  supply 
pipe,  the  operator  with  his  thumb  and  finger 
controls  the  machine. 

In  the  experiment  now  being  made,  gas  is 
used  simply  because  it  is  more  conveniently  ob- 
tained than  any  other  combustible,  but  the  in- 
ventor states  that  the  engine  will,  with  equal 
facility  and  certainty,  burn  camphine  and  other 
preparations,  such  as  lard,  oil  combined  with 
whisky,  &c.  Its  ability  to  use  these  last  pro- 
ducts as  fuel,  makes  this  invention  of  immense 
importance  to  the  Great  West,  as  should  the 
transportation  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  mea- 
sureless tributaries  be  effected  by  this  power,  it 
will  furnish  a home  market  to  the  grower  of 
these  articles  entirely  new,  and  to  an  extent 
far  greater  than  all  others  now  in  existence. 
Without  pursuing  this  subject  further,  we  will 
state  what  appear  to  be  the  obvious  advan- 
tages of  this  invention  over  the  steam-engine. 
The  first  and  most  important  is  security — there 
is  no  danger  from  explosion  nor  from  fire, 
either  accidentally  communicated,  or  from  the 
spontaneous  combustion  of  the  fuel.  2nd.  The 
weight  of  an  engine  of  given  power  must  be 
greatly  less,  as  there  is  no  furnace,  no  boiler 


with  its  water,  no  chimney,  and  no  condensing 
apparatus,  and  comparatively  but  a trifling 
amount  of  fuel  either  in  weight  or  bulk.  3rd. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  machine  and  its 
fuel  is  so  much  less  as  to  give  great  additional 
room  for  freight  and  passengers.  4th  The 
ability  of  making  long  continuous  voyages,  as 
ships  supplied  with  this  invention  can  carry 
fuel  enough  to  propel  them  to  China,  without 
its  materially  interfering  with  their  available 
capacity  for  freight.  5th.  Economy  in  work- 
lng — as  there  is  no  expenditure  of  power  ex- 
cept to  produce  motion,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
steam-engine  in  irregular  work,  where  the 
steam  has  to  be  generated  and  preserved  at  its 
proper  temperature,  while  the  engine  may  be 
temporarily  stopped.  This  is  of  great  consi- 
deration on  the  Western  waters,  where  the 
trade  demands  frequent  stoppages  either  to  re- 
ceive or  deliver  passengers  or  freight,  or  to 
wood,  which  last  cause  of  detention  will  be 
altogether  obviated,  as  well  as  the  expense  and 
annoyance  of  firemen. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  experiment 
has  been  sufficiently  tested  to  make  these  things 
perfectly  certain  on  a large  scale,  but  that  they 
are  proved  to  be  so  in  an  engine  of  at  least 
three-horsepower;  and  that  no  well-grounded 
objection  has  been  urged,  and  none  appears  to 
exist  of  sufficient  force  to  create  a reasonable 
doubt  of  the  successful  adaption  of  this  inven- 
tion to  engines  of  the  largest  class.  In  a few 
days  a committee  of  scientific  and  practical 
gentlemen  will  accurately  ascertain  the  power 
of  the  present  machine,  and  the  quantity  and 
cost  of  the  fuel  it  consumes. — New  York 
Payer. 


PLANK  ROADS. 

A friend  from  Liverpool  favours  us  with 
the  following  from  the  American  paper  to 
which  his  attention  was  drawn  by  an  article  in 
The  Builder  on  Plank  Roads  in  Canada: — 
“A  Plank  Road  from  Buffalo  to  the 
Falls, — Yesterday  we  ventured  a few  remarks 
in  favour  of  constructing  a McAdam  road 
from  this  city  to  the  Falls.  It  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  a plank  road  would  probably 
be  much  cheaper,  and  far  more  agreeable  to 
travel  on.  Of  the  truth  of  the  latter  statement 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  from  the  remarkable 
cheapness  of  plank — especially  hemlock,  if 
they  will  answer — must  render  the  expense  of 
such  a road  quite  small  compared  with  what  it 
would  be  under  other  circumstances.  Allow- 
ing the  track  to  be  twenty  feet  wide,  as  many 
miles  in  length,  and  the  plank  three  inches  in 
thickness,  and  to  cost  4 dollars  per  1000  feet, 
board  measure,  then  this  item  of  expense  will 
be  25,344  dollars.  Allowing  seven  stringers 
or  sleepers  running  lengthwise  with  the  road 
for  the  plank  to  rest  on,  to  costone  cent  a foot 
each,  this  item  would  amount  to  7,332  dollars. 
It  is  a forest  country  much  of  the  way,  and  the 
facility  of  floating  timber  and  plank  by  the 
canal  and  river  will  render  the  cost  of  trans- 
port of  material  very  light;  while  the  general 
level  of  the  surface  will  also  reduce  the  cost  of 
grading  to  a mere  nominal  sum.  The  whole 
road  need  not  cost  to  exceed  40,000  dollars,  and 
with  a low  toll  could  not  fail  of  being  produc- 
tive stock. 

“ Plank  roads  are  comparatively  unknown 
among  us;  but  those  constructed  in  Canada 
West  have  been  found  to  answer  a good  pur- 
pose. They  enable  a horse  to  draw  great 
weight,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  favour 
speed  without  injury  either  to  horse  flesh  or 
carriages  by  incessant  concussions  against  an 
iron  pave.  We  throw  out  these  suggestions, 
which  will  pass  for  what  they  are  worth. 

“It  gives  us  pleasure  to  find  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  making  a good  public  road  of  some  kind; 
and  those  whose  money  is  to  pay  for  it  will 
consult  the  public  convenience  as  well  as 
their  own  in  constructing  it  in  that  way  which, 
under  all  circumstances  appertaining  thereto, 
is  most  feasible.” — Buffalo  Com.  sldo. 


A Portable  Lighthouse. — An  invention  has 
recently  been  made  for  shewing  the  position  of  a 
ship  in  danger,  and  thus  directing  the  movements 
of  persons  attempting  to  give  assistance  from  the 
shore.  It  condits  of  a composition,  which,  when 
ignited,  gives  a very  distinct  and  brilliant  light,  and 
has  been  tried,  it  is  said  with  success,  at  the  Gold- 
stone,  where  the  Pegasus  was  wrecked. 
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BLACKWALL  RAILWAY  TERMINUS. 


report  op  the  directors  of  the 

BLACKWALL  RAILWAY. 

Nothing  so  much  surprises  the  foreigner  as 
the  large  sums  expended  upon  railway  stations. 
The  Parisian  is  contented  with  a terminus 
which  costs  as  little  as  possible,  whilst  we  look 
to  substantial  edifices  which  are  to  last  to  fu- 
ture generations.  We  give  an  example  of  one 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
which  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  the  dili- 
gences arc  placed  upon  the  rails.  The  spa- 
cious Blackwall  terminus,  and  its  pier,  are  ob- 
jects of  great  interest  and  admiration  to  the 
stranger  on  his  arrival  j but  when  he  learns 
from  the  following  documents,  which  have  just 
been  presented  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
Blackwall  Railway  Company,  the  enormous 
sum  of  money  spent  upon  the  railway,  he  is 
not  surprised  at  the  outlay  upon  other  points. 
We  have  certainly  little  to  say  in  favour  of  a 
system  so  lavish  of  money. 


Statement  of  the  Capital  Account  to  30 th  April, 
1843. 

Dr.  £■  s.  d. 

Act  of  Incorporation,  &c.  . . 53,548  11  7 

Property  pur- 
chased and 

compensation  535,091  8 5 

Deduct  property 
sold,  71,457/. 

8s.  9d.  ; old 
materials  and 
rent,  19,459/. 


0s.  8d.  . 90,916  9 

5 

444,674 

19 

0 

Works  .... 

434,498 

17 

8 

Surveying  and  valuing 

9,004 

9 

0 

Engineering,  plans,  &c. 

9,621 

11 

2 

Carriages  and  trucks  . 

22,000 

0 

0 

Solicitors,  viz.: — 

Conveyancing 

20,373 

16 

2 

Jury  cases,  disputed  claims, 

and 

50  feet  cases  . 

12,691 

10 

7 

Suits,  actions,  and  appeals  . 

3,225 

3 

10 

Miscellaneous 

1,053 

13 

11 

Interest,  stamps,  commission 

on 

mortgages 

10,534 

16 

4 

Interest  on  tem- 

porary  loans  . 17,360  11 

8 

Deduct  interest 

received  . 4,929  5 

1 

12,431 

6 

7 

Venders’  cost  on  conveyances 

26,791 

15 

1 

Rates  and  taxes 

4,083 

6 

10 

Direction  .... 

5,900 

0 

0 

Advertisements  . 

1,446 

14 

1 

Office  expenses  . 

8,938 

17 

3 

£1,080,818 

9 

1 

Supposing  all  contingencies  settled,  the  real  cost 
of  the  railway  will  stand  as  follows  : — 


Statement  of  the  probable  ultimate  Charaes. 

Dr.  £ 

Act  of  incorporation,  inclusive  of  all  pre- 
liminary expenses, — subsequent  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  attendant  charges  . 53,540 

Property  purchased  and  compen- 
sation, 535,591/. ; due,  4,1 1G/.  539,707 
Deduct  property  sold  and  paid 
for,  71,457/.;  Rents  and  old 
materials  ditto,  19,459/.  ; 

Property  sold  and  not  paid 
for,  9,245/. ; Ditto  to  be  sold, 
estimated  at  31,000.  . 131,101 


408,546 

434,498 

1,210 

22,000 

1,470 

9,622 

9,004 

332 

37,343 

5,643 

. 17,360 
. 4,929 

12,431 


Interest,  stamps,  &c.,  on  mortgages  . . 10,534 
Venders'  costs  on  conveyances  . . . 26,791 

Rates  and  taxes  .....  4,083 

Advertisements  . . . . 1 447 

Direction  . . . . . . 5 900 

Office  expenses  . . . . . 8,939 

Outstanding  claims  under  litigation  . . 2,000 

Balance  11,030 


Works  paid  for 
Due  .... 

Carriages  and  trucks 
Due  .... 

Engineering,  drawings,  &c. 
Surveying  and  valuing,  paid 
Due  .... 

Solicitors,  paid 
Due  .... 

Interest  on  temporary  loans 
Less  received 


£1,066,572 


ST.  SEPULCHRE  CHURCH,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Own  readers  will  probably  be  anxious  to 
learn  what  progress  has  been  made,  since  our 
last  account,  in  the  restoration  of  this  church. 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the 
works  are  at  length  rapidly  approaching  their 
completion.  The  interior  of  the  church  has 
been  plastered  (with  a view  to  the  reception  at 
some  future  time  of  its  original  decorations  in 
fresco);  the  west  door,  with  its  beautiful 
recessed  mouldings  and  jamb-shafts,  entirely 
rebuilt.  Of  the  twelve  Norman  window's 
eleven  are  now  filled  with  stained  glass;  the 
oaken  roofs  of  the  chancel  and  north  aisle  have 
been  cleaned  and  varnished,  and  all  the  stone- 
work inside  and  outside  finally  cleaned  and 
dressed.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  round 
nave  already  assumes  a most  sombre  and  beau- 
tiful aspect,  the  deep  and  varied  tints  of  the 
narrow  windows  excluding  the  glare  of  day, 
and  imparting  a rich  dimness  of  effect,  which 


will  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any  building  in  the 
kingdom,  when  the  encaustic  pavement  of 
interlacing  circles  and  a stained  east  window 
shall  have  been  superadded  to  the  present 
works.  The  whole  church  will  very  shortly  be 
paved  with  the  former,  intersected  and  relieved 
by  lines  of  plain  red,  by  which  the  too  mono- 
tonous and  floor-cloth  like  appearance  observ- 
able in  the  Temple  Church  will  be  avoided. 
1 he  fittings  of  the  choir  and  aisles  will  be  low 
open  oak  sittings  with  carved  poppy-heads, 
exactly  in  the  ancient  style,  and  not  a single 
pew  will  be  reserved  in  any  part  of  the  church. 
1 he  wood  work  is  now  in  a forward  state  ; and 
as  every  portion  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  church  for  Divine  service  is 
now  rapidly  advancing,  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  the  building  will  be  re-opened  in  October 
next.  The  committee  are  most  desirous,  if 
possible,  to  add  an  oak  roof  to  the  new  aisle, 
similar  to  those  already  existing  of  Tudor  date, 
and  have  procured  a stained  east  window,  to  be 


put  in  hand  by  Mr.  Willement.  For  the  former  ] 
purpose  they  have  received  the  munificent 
promise  of  the  timber  required,  carriage  in- 
cluded ; and  for  the  latter  a special  subscription 
is  opened,  and  about  100/.  already  guaranteed. 

— Ecclesiologist. 


White  Ball  Tunnel. — So  many  hands  were 
wanted  in  the  operations  at  the  White  Ball  Tunnel, 
on  the  line  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway,  that 
7s.  per  day  was  offered  to  first  bricklayers,  5s.  6d. 
a day  for  good  workmen,  and  3s.  6d.  a day  for 
bricklayers’  labourers  ; and  if  any  were  disposed  to 
go  down  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  or 
Bristol,  the  contractors  gave  notice  that  they  would 
pay  their  fare  from  the  latter  city  in  the  second- 
class  trains  to  Beam  Bridge.  This  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  laziness  of  the  navigators  employed, 
who,  during  the  fine  weather,  refused  to  work,  ex- 
cept a day  or  two  a week,  to  pay  for  their  beer,  but 
lay  out  in  the  fields,  robbing  the  hen  roosts  and 
orchards. 


tillage ; he  reserved  for  that  purpose  dry  and 
sandy  grounds,  and  those  which  could  hi  em 
plowed  for  no  other  use. 

Manna  Tb,  r'Z  " CrC  in  force  in  Grecia 
, , Garthagimans  found  the  tombs 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse  outside  the  city 

RelM^T  h,ng-°CCUrred  al  Agrigentum.  (4) 
Religion  gave  its  sanction  to  this  custom  (5) 
1 he  holiness  of  tombs,  many  of  which  became 
reRardeedP  as  °f  c.ertai”  divinities,  and  were 
and  tl,ed  f-'  TS  for  lh=  unfortunate 
and  the 

tions  denounced  upon  them  by  the  priests  ■_ 
"i  one  word,  the  whole  religious  doctrine  and 
mythology  of  the  Greeks”  tended  only  to 

the£Vtoehla'VS’'Vhial,,'dir,>Cted  ,ho  bodies  of 
of  the  iiv  mre,'em0Ved  ftrfr0m  the  habitations 


CURIOUS  WINDOW. 

{Supplied  from  a. a old  Church  4 y a Correspondent.) 

ALBURY  CHURCH,  SURREY. 

porch.  1 he  parts  of  Anglo-Saxon  date are U,e 
tower  and  north  transept.  The  rest  of  the 

hurch  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  about  1260- 
the  tower  ha,  received  the  perpendicular  finish 

a dome  T„e"?;  'he  barbarolls  addition  of 
a dome.  In  its  general  contour  it  much 
resembles,  although  not  quite  so  high  as  St 
Benedict  s,  in  this  town  ; the  belfry  windows 
are  counter  splayed  (therein  differing  from 
Norman  work),  excessively  small,  and  very 
near  the  eaves.  The  second  stage  displays,  on 
he  eas  and  south,  the  baluster  wlncWithe 
lest  side  has  an  inserlinn,  and  the  north  is 
covered  by  ivy.  There  is  no  interna!  stair- 
-use,  the  east  and  west  belfry  arches  which 

■est  of”t'i?pd  (!"r  " i,s  rebuilt  with  the 

est  of  the  church,  and  the  north  has  been 
noderntaed  fora  gallery),  resemble  those  of 

hanLdterSk  iSt'  -V,[>ari ’s,  except  that  the 
hancel-arch  has  on  its  western  side  a rude 
nould.ng  something  resembling  a chevron, 
he  north  transept  is  plainly  original  - it  is 
inch  shorter  than  the  other,  hut  the  inserted 
'imlows  are  modern.  However,  the  height  of 
le  eaves,  and  the  moderate  though  unaltered 
Itch  ot  the  roof,  closely  resemble  those  Wlo- 
axon  buildings  which  have  as  yet  been  Sis 
J'  ered. — Ecclesiologist. 


t!.e<Iti»e°,ffeHarry,b“Ck,t,,e  °”si"  °f  this  ™il(om  to 
tne  time  ot  Hercules,  who  wished  to  carry  to  Kin. 

Licmius  the  sad  remains  of  ids  son  Arriyius  killed 
m battle.  {Horn,  seoliasl.  Iliad  7.)  Most  think 
where  theCUat°m-t“keS  “S  date  from  ‘be  Trojan  tar, 
the  Phrygians,  dSmS.  ote£ toTdZV' 
E;“  ■S6h)'  m0St  ‘uuple.  ( Vide  Poller  Arehloloyy, 

by  familiarizing  them  with  the  Idea  of  death  U 

endmi  , n‘  might  haie  oecomplished  the  same 
end^by  following,  in  raspect  toPfuneral  ri',^ 


S“pSftooiIT,  mVflS.f  Greece— CW* 

(3)  Towards  the  latter  period  nf 

ss ««*5tS53 

was  their  comfort  I n * ' Population.  What 
i buried  within  their  wS  / ““T'h  “l  de;d  *°  be 
j thus  fulfilled  the  intention ’of  ?he  Or°ade  It7  h“d 

s-HiiSisp? 

violated  tombs  were  considered  !«  • t.Those  who 
writers,  and  especially  the  poits,  have  left 1 , 

teresting  details  upon  this  subject (Vide  d .z  "/ 

and  Jlrodaus  Epiar.  or  ) I m»v  h.  L j V' 

t-  “lemV  „afhs)  pmnoT/ceS' „“vt  I'ol* 

were  ns  sacred  as  if  they  had  been  made  over  altars 

“g  the°n0Akatirth“  AlKas"der'  bef0r'  “0“e«ak- 
Achilles  -Gal  ' !acr,fi“d  UP°«  the  tomb  of 
Acuities.  (gatherings  from  Graveyards. 


FUNERAL  RITES  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

T he  most  ancient  custom  among-  the  Greeks 
is  inhumation.  The  custom  of  burnino*  tin 
ad  was  introduced  among  them  at  a subse- 
ent  period.  (1)  The  urns,  containing  the 
bes  of  the  dead,  were  kept  in  private  houses, 
the  interior  of  cities,  and  sometimes  even  in 
nples.  These  examples  were,  at  first  of 
•e  occurrence  : and  this  distinction  was  only 
inted  to  the  heads  of  the  government,  anil 
generals  who  had  saved  their  country.  In- 
itiation was  always  more  general  in  Greece 
n elsewhere,  and  the  very  salutary  custom 
conveying  the  dead  to  a distance  from  cities 
i inviolably  preserved.  The  Thebans,  the 
pie  of  Sicyon,  of  Delos,  and  of  Megara,  the 
cedonians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cherso- 
e,  and  of  almost  all  Greece,  adopted  the 
e custom  in  this  respect.  (2)  The  most 
brated  legislators  made  it  an  interesting 
it  in  their  code.  Cecrops,  at  Athens, 
led  the  dead  to  be  carried  beyond  the  walls, 
in  adopted  and  re-established  this  wise 
nation  in  all  its  vigour:  and  it  was  only 
ng  the  last  days  of  the  republic,  at  Athens, 
a small  number  of  persons  were  inhumed 
ie  interior  of  the  city.  This  honourable 
nction  was  only  permitted  in  favour  of 
i heroes.  It  was  thus  that  they  left  in  the 
mucus  the  tombs  of  those  brave  citizens 
sacrificed  themselves  for  the  defence  of 
country.  (3)  Plato,  in  his  republic,  did 
iven  permit  the  inhumation  in  fields  tit  for  , 
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THE  BUILDER. 


(Collectanea. 


BUIIDINO  MATElUAT.S.* 

Is  the  erection  of  the  great  abbeys  and  col- 
legiate churches,  where  no  expense  was 
spied,  the  materials  were  frequently  fetched 
from  o-reat  distances.  Thus,  the  soft  fieestone 
of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  many  of  the  principal  churches 
and  conventual  building  of  the  south  and  east 
of  England.  But  in  building  private  houses, 
the  cost  of  carriage  was  too  great  to  admit  ot 
the  use  of  such  distant  materials.  Hence,  stone 
houses  are  only  or  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  which  possess  beds 
of  workable  stone  ; as,  for  instance,  upon  that 
generally  broad  band  of  oolitic  freestone, 
which,  beginning  in  Dorsetshire,  stretches  in  a 
north-east  direction  across  Somerset,  the  north- 
west  of  Wilts,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Northamp- 
ton, Lincoln,  and  the  northern  extremity  of 
Yorkshire.  It  is  upon,  or  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  this  tract,  that  we  meet  with  nearly 
all  the  most  noble  and  decorated  specimens  ot 
early  domestic  architecture,  as  well  as  a rich 
assemblage  of  churches— all  highly  orna- 
mented, in  consequence  of  the  easy  working 
character  of  the  freestone.  It  is,  however, 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  in  some  parts  ot 
the  range,  this  stone  is  liable  to  weather,  as  it 
is  called,  or  scale  off;  a circumstance  from 
which  the  splendid  buildings  of  Oxford,  in  par- 
ticular, have  suffered  such  cruel  mutilation. 
Eastward  of  this  line  runs  the  range  of  chalk 
hills,  through  the  counties  of  Dorset,  South 
Wilts,  Hants,  Berks,  Bucks,  Hertford,  and 
Cambridge,  branching  off  likewise  into  Surrey 
and  Kent.  In  these,  flint  and  hard  chalk  are 
the  ordinary  building  materials,  very  unfa- 
vourable to  architectural  purposes,  and  occa- 
sioning a paucity  of  handsome  ancient  resi- 
dences throughout  that  district.  In  the  excep- 
tions which  occur,  as  at  Cambridge  itself,  the 
stone  has  been  laboriously  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  oolite  range.  In  the  remaining 
eastern  counties,  the  soil  chiefly  consists  ol 
alluvial  clays  and  gravel,  and  compelled  the 
adoption  of  bricks  as  a substitute  for  stone  in 
the  construction  of  houses  of  every  class ; by 
which  the  prevailing  character  of  their  archi- 
tecture was  materially  affected.  In  London, 
however,  the  buildings  are  said  by  Stow  to 
have  been  chiefly  of  wood,  up  to  the  time  of 
James  I.,  who,  by  divers  proclamations,  en- 
forced the  use  of  brick  and  stone,  as  well,  it  is 
said,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  too  rapid 
consumption  of  our  native  forests,  as  for  secu- 
rity against  fire.  In  the  western,  and  many 
of  the  midland  counties,  Devon,  Worcester, 
Shropshire,  Cheshire,  Stafford,  Leicestei, 
Warwick,  Nottinghamshire,  &c.,  where  the 
deep  marly  soil,  which  the  geologists  call  the 
new  red,  prevails,  and  which  were  anciently 
covered  with  extensive  oak  forests,  timber  has 
been  always  the  principal  material  employed 
in  the  construction  of  houses.  It  is  in  this 
district  that  we  still  see  so  many  of  those  pic- 
turesque buildings  in  which  the  wooden  frame- 
work, painted  black,  contrasts  so  strikingly 
with  the  intervals  of  white  plaster.  Where 
the  hard  beds  of  stone  which  are  interstratified 
with  the  marl,  have  been  employed,  as  in  so 
many  of  the  churches  in  these  counties,  the 
destruction  occasioned  by  its  weathering  has 
been  usually  greater  even  than  what  we  have 
remarked  of  the  Oxford  oolite.  Lamentable 
indeed  is  the  condition  of  many  of  their  exte- 
riors. Their  sculptured  ornaments  of  every 
kind,  pinnacle  and  crocket,  cusp  and  foliaged 
capital,  are  all  corroded  into  shapeless  knobs, 
while  each  separate  stone  of  the  angles  or  flat 
wall  is  worn  down  by  repeated  exfoliations  of 
the  edges  to  a round  lumpish  form.  The  na- 
tural dingy  red  colour  of  the  stone,  by  itself 
unfavourable,  completes  the  disfigurement  ot 
the  building.  The  architect  or  antiquary  may 
study  with  interest  these  faded  beauties,  and 
glean  some  information  even  from  their  un- 
sightly remains  ; but  as  architectural  objects, 
their  power  of  exciting  general  admiration  is 
gone  for  ever.  The  same  remark  is  unfortu- 
nately applicable  to  many  of  the  otherwise  most 
beautiful  buildings  of  Scotland,  where  this 
red  sandstone  is  still  in  use,  and  the  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  its  want  of  durability,  so  lament 
ably  attested. 


uiy  auesieu. 

But  not  only  did  the  materials  composing 
the  walls  of  our  forefathers’  houses  mainly 


* Continued  from  page  421. 


depend  on  the  geological  features  of  the 
country,  but  those  also  of  the  roof,  and  conse- 
quently, as  we  have  already  remarked  its  form 
and  structure.  In  woody  districts,  splinters  ot 
timber  (shingles)  were  formerly  much  used  in 
this  country,  as  they  still  are  in  Germany  and 
the  Alps.  'Near  the  slate  districts  of  v\  ales 
and  Westmorland,  that  material  was  of  course 
employed  for  the  purpose;  and  a coarser  but 
highly  picturesque  slab,  called  there  stone-tile, 
in  the  midland  oolite  range.  In  the  eastern 
counties,  burnt  tile  was  the  substitute ; and  in 
the  chalky  soils,  straw  thatch,  winch  is  still  the 
almost  universal  roofing  material  for  their 
farm-buildings  and  cottages  in  the  present  day 
Antiquarian  writers  have  usually  overlooked 
these  obvious  causes  for  the  local  preference  ot 
particular  building  materials,  and  have  errone- 
ously ascribed  the  general  substitution  of  stone 
or  brick  for  timber,  and  of  slate  or  tilefor  thatch, 
for  one  particular  epoch.  Thus,  it  has  been  as- 
serted that  up  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
houses  of  the  gentry  throughout  England  were 
entirely  built  of  timber;  whereas  it  is  certainly 
not  tod  much  to  say  that  of  the  mansions  ot 
earlier  date  than  that  reign,  which  remain 
entire  nr  in  part  at  this  day,  three-fourths  at 
least  ore  built  of  stone  or  brick.  1 he  latter 
material  is  stated  hv  Bagford  and  other  writers 
to  have  been  first  introduced  in  the  reign  ot 
Henry  VII.  Yet  Ewelme  Palace,  in  Oxford- 
shire,erected  by  William  Dehipole,  and  Hurst- 
monceaux  Castle,  in  Sussex,  both  of  hrick,  are 
attributed  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V I-  Oxburgh 
Hall,  in  Norfolk,  was  erected  in  the  reign  ot 
Edward  IV.  Leland  mentions  the  walls  ot 
Hungerford,  as  early  as  Richard  II  .being  of 
that  material  ; and  Stow  says  that  Ralph  Stlat- 
ford.  Bishop  of  London,  enclosed  the  burial- 
ground  in  the  Charter  House  for  those  that 
died  of  the  plague  in  13-18,  with  a wall  ot  brick. 
That  roofing-tiles  were  in  use  before  the  time 
of  Richard  I.,  is  proved  by  the  order  made  in 
the  first  year  of  that  reign,  that  the  houses  ot 
the  city 'of  London  should  be  covered  with 
“ brent  tyle  ” instead  of  straw  or  reeds.  Indeed, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  art  of  making 
bricks  and  tiles,  which  had  been  practised  in 
such  perfection  by  the  Romans  during  them 
occupation  of  the  island,  as  is  evident  in  the 
numerous  remains  of  their  buildings  should 
have  been  wholly  lost,  however  much  it  may 
have  deteriorated,  in  those  parts  of  thecountiy 
where  brick  earth  is  plentiful,  and  stone  and 
slate  impossible  to  be  procured. 

Many  of  the  characteristics  of  our  early 
domestic  architecture  seem  to  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed The  stories  jutting  forth  one  over  the 
other,  so  as  almost  to  arch  over  the  narrow 
streets,  and  allow  the  occupiers  ol  the  upper 
floors  not  only  to  converse,  but  occasional  y 
even  to  shake  hands  across  the  way,  could  only 
be  executed  in  houses  of  which  the  frame- 
work was  timber,  and  were  suggested  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  wooden  foundations 
dry  at  a time  when  no  other  mode  was 
employed  for  conveying  away  the  rain- 
water from  roofs  than  the  dropping  eaies 
or  dragon-mouthed  spout.  Tn  like  mannei 
the  deep  ornamental  verges  and  nelly 
figured  barge-pendants,  which  so  nign  y 
adorn  some' ancient  manor-houses,  are  ne- 
cessarily peculiar  to  wooden  structures, 
and  onlv  to  be  met  with  in  those  districts 
where  timber  was  the  most  accessible  material. 
Our  modern  imitators  constantly  misapply 
this  picturesque  ornament  by  attaching  it, 
with  the  far-projecting  eaves  which  it  accom- 
panies, to  buildings  entirely  ot  solid  stone, 
needing  no  such  protection  for  their  ground- 
course,  where  the  stone  coping  and  parapet 
would  he  far  more  appropriate.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  erection  of  residences  in  districts 
well  supplied  with  stone,  and  particularly  near 
the  oolite  quarries  which  we  have  traced  across 
the  heart  of  England,  the  beauty  of  this  ma- 
terial, and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  carved, 
suggested  a variety  of  characteristic  adorn- 
ments— the  pierced  and  battlemented  parapet 
—the  crocketted  pinnacle — the  grotesque 
sculptures  attached  to  the  dripstone  the 
feathered  window-arch — the  heraldic  figures 
that  terminate  the  gable — the  paralleled  angle 
turrets,  and  the  armorial  shields  scattered  over 
the  walls.  . 

Even  in  the  countries  where  brick  was  ne- 
cessarily substituted  for  stone,  the  facility  for 
moulding  and  colouring  that  material  gave  rise 
to  some  peculiarity  of  design  in  the  richly 


embossed  chimney-shafts  and  finials,  and  the 
devices  let  into  the  walls,  for  the  sake  ot 
giiing  variety  to  a flat  surface,  which  we  see 
in  the  beautiful  mansion^  of  Helmingham, 
Barham,  Hampton  CourJ,  Chenies,  Hengrave, 
and  Sutton,  in  Suffolk. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  POINTED  ARCHITEC- 
TURE.*— WINDOWS. 

Of  all  the  component  features  of  pointed 
architecture,  none  can  be  considered  more 
striking  than  the  window,— a feature  to  which 
that  style  lias  imparted  a beauty  ummagined  in 
the  finest  achievements  of  classic  times.  The 
windows  principally  recognised  in  the  perpen- 
dicular style  are  the  simple  pointed,  the  obtuse 
pointed,  'the  curtailed  segment-headed,  the 
square-headed,  and  the  oriel.  In  all  these  the 
consideration  which  most  directly  affects  then 
excellence  (propriety  of  moulding  being  pre-  " 
supposed)  is  that  any  ornamental  detail  occur- 
ing  in  their  heads  should  be  compounded  of 
continuous  lines  and  ramifications,  happily 
blending  with  and  issuing  from  each  other : 
and  that  any  geometrical  figures  introduced 
should  be  such  as  fill  up  with  most  complete- 
ness the  spaces  assigned  to  them. 

Another  circumstance  observable  in  the 
composition  of  the  most  satisfactory  specimens 
of  ancient  .arch-headed  windows,  and  one  se- 
cond only  to  the  former,  is,  that  where  a win- 
dow contains  a greater  number  than  three  01 
four  “ days,”  its  composition  is  divided  into 
two  or  three  principal  masses  by  means  of 
mullions,  strengthened  above  the  rest  by  the 
use  of  an  additional  moulding  on  the  face,  and 
terminating  onlv  in  the  great  arch  which 
bounds  the  whole:  a practice  essential  to  per- 
spicuity and  force  of  design.  The  east  win- 
dow of  York  Cathedral  has  by  some  been  ad- 
duced as  the  finest  existing  specimen  of  the 
perpendicular  style  of  window  ; hut  it  there  be 
any  ground  for  the  observation  just  made,  and 
any  distinction  of  import  between  the  terms 
fine  and  shoivy,  we  venture  to  think  that  com- 
positions may  be  found  in  this  country  of  a 
more  obviously  meritorious  character.  1 he 
stronger  mullions  which  divide  the  lower  part 
of  the  window  into  three  general  portions 
(each  of  three  again)  are  not  continued  in 
such  a manner  as  to  carry  their  full  substance 
up  into  the  mouldings  of  the  great  arch  ; and 
the  head,  therefore,  which  most  needs  the  dis- 
tinction, becomes,  though  crowded  with  orna- 
mental compartments,  somewhat  deficient  in 
character.  The  east  window  in  the  choir  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral,  though  composed  with 
no  such  dazzling  intricacy  as  the  former,  ex- 
hibits a design  in  which  the  relation  of  Paita 
is  marked  with  much  greater  judgment  and  ef- 
feet.  The  larger  mullions  running  to  the  top 
divide  the  whole  into  three  great  and  loftj 
portions  ; these  again  are  subdivided  in  widtt 
and  height,  and  terminate  above  in  compart- 
ments at  once  highly  elegant,  characteristic 
and  chaste.  Another  fine  example  ot  compO' 
sition  in  the  perpendicular  style  may  be  in- 
stanced in  the  great  front  window  of  W est 
minster  Hall.  ... J 

In  windows  of  the  obtusely-arched  outlim 
we  have  numberless  illustrations  of  design 
The  great  west  window  of  King’s  Coll  eg 
Chapel,  those  of  the  little  chapels  which  flan! 
the  same  magnificent  building,  those  ot  th 
clcre  story  of  Henry  the  Seventh  s Chape 
and  many  others,  might  be  adduced  to  exein 
plify  dignity  and  richness  of  effect,  and  freedot 
and  elegance  of  outline.  ■ 

The  curtailed  segment-headed  is  anothe 
pleasing  variety  of  window ; by  which  term  w 
would  designate  those  lights  whose  heads  ai 
formed  of  two  simple  curves,  not  flowing  oi 
of  the  upright  lines  of  the  sides,  but  meetm 
them  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  produce  in  the  hea 
three  angles  instead  of  one.  Of  this  kind  J 
window  (filled  up  in  a similar  style  to  ] 
former,  and  surmounted  by  a hood  mouknnj 
Winchester  Cathedral,  Boston  Church,  ar 
many  other  edifices  of  the  same  period,  wi 
afford  us  tasteful  examples.  The  square-head 
window  will  need  no  elucidation  to  the  perst 
who  has  visited  either  of  our  universities,  < 
any  of  the  existing  mansions  of  the  Judi 
times.  Few  specimens  of  this  feature,  hoi 
ever  (if  elaborate  finish  be  required),  can  e 
c-eed  in  elegance  a rich  form  of  window  ex 
cuted  in  the  cloisters  of  Christ  Church,  Ox  tot 
The  remaining  description  of  window,  U 

* From  a series  of  papers  on  the  Modern  Use  of  the  J 
chitectural  Styles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Mr.  E.  Irotman 
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e ground, 
itself  the 
entire  window 


one!  or  bay,  may  be  considered  as  of  two 
kinds,  which  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  dis- 
tinguish as  the  chamlcr-orieX  and  the  £«//- oriel. 
Bv  tlie  former  ot  these  we  would  understand 
that  smaller  oriel  which,  at  a considerable 
height  from  the  ground,  gains  its  projection  by 
the  support  of  a cluster  of  advancing  corbel- 
mouldings,  and  of  which  some  fine  examples 
may  be  seen  at  Magdalen  and  Christ  Church 
at  Windsor  Castle,  and 
(liiough  not.  with  equal  purity  of  detail)  at 
H.'impton  Court.  By  .ho  other  appellation, 
W"«-onei,  u-o  would  signify  that  larger  descrip- 
Hon  o window  so  common  in  our  colleges  an  - 
other halls, which  rises  at  once  from  the 
and  frequently  comprises  within 
forms  of  three,  or  even  five 
□1  this  kind  of  oriel  we  may  adduce  elenant 
specimens  from  Crosby  Hall,  London,  and 
Biltham  Palace,  in  Kent. 

In  the  composition  of  domestic  edifices  it  is 
mpossible  to  find  a more  useful  feature  than 
he  oriel  window,  under  either  of  these  forms 
is  imparting  to  an  exterior  a pleasing  variety 
. out‘.lne  and  of  shade,  and  cheering  an  inte- 
ior  with  an  air  of  lightness  and  gaiety,  and 
.n  amplitude  of  prospect. 
r Doorways. 

I he  character  and  decorations  of  doorways 
n this  style  are  not  less  varied  or  elegant  than 
hose  of  the  windows.  We  may  select, on  the 
ne  hand,  the  %/i-pointed  arch'  finished  wilh 
label  or  liood  moulding;  either  following 
lie  curvature  of  such  arch,  or  rising  into  the 
raceful  undulation  of  the  double  o^ee  figure 
r even  assuming  the  old  pyramidal  outline! 
nd  purtied  in  either  of  the  two  latter  cases  at 
iscretion.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  adopt 
ie  flattened  doorway;  with  or  without  its 
ibcl,  arched  or  ogee,— or  surmounted  by  a 
|uaie  label,  and  finished  out  thereto  by  span- 
rels  of  tracery  or  foliage— a form  of  decora- 
on  sometimes  applied  to  doorways  with  the 
wple- pointed  arch,  but  not  with  the  same 
equency  as  in  the  obtuse.  In  the  detail,  also 
iese  doorways  have  their  characteristic  deco- 
lions  of  moulding,  commonly  differing  from 
e ordinary  casement  and  mullion  mouldings 
windows,  by  the  adoption  of  a greater  com- 
exity  of  outline,  redundancy  of  columns,  oc- 
sional  introduction  of  tracery  in  the  jambs 
id  various  other  decorations.  ’ 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

Stoke  near  Plymouth— The  foundation- 
stone  Of  St.  Michael’s  Chapel  was  laid  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  on  the  29th  of  last 
month.  The  church  will  be  cruciform,  and  in 
tbe  Gothic  style.  It  will  have  six  turrets,  and 
a bell  turret  at  the  west  end,  but  there  will  lie 
no  tower.  Its  dimensions  will  be  : length,  124 
feet,  breadth,  50  feet,  and  it  will  contain  1,200 
sittings.  I he  stone  used  in  the  erection  of 
the  church  will  be  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment  quarries  atRicUfflond-wuIlc,  the  Board  of 
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RECENT  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  OF 
LONDON. 

No.  I.  THE  WESLEYAN  CENTENARY  HALL, 
Bepoiie  entering  upon  our  task  it  may  he 
as  veil  to  say  one  or  two  words  upon  the 
lu.p.es  which  will  guide  us  in  its  iroseeu- 
tion  inasmuch  as  n will  prevent  any  miscon- 
ception or  disappointment  which  some  of  our 
readers  might  otherwise  feel. 

Looking  upon  The  Bo.ldeu  as  the  organ 
of  its  class,  it  should  be  not  less  u record  of  the 


Ordnance  having  made  a C“"flhe  I™™*  than  a repertoy  of 

the  quantity  required.  Mr.  Kerrey,  of  Son  " 1 i “d  de,,?M  "f  lhe  i»  <he 

IS  the  architect,  and  Mr.  V>r  di..„ ait  to  which  it  now  particularly  helnncrs  • nnrl 


The  Porch. 

A valuable  adjunct  to  the  door  under  any 
:cu instances  is  the  porch,  whose  sweeping 
sh  displays  a depth  of  shadow  well  calcu- 
ed  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  contempla- 
n of  an  impressive  interior.  The  niches 
lich  frequently  decorate  its  front,  afford  a 
ice  for  the  effigies  of  the  patron  or  founder; 
it  is  otherwise  distinguished  by  heraldic 
izonry  and  badges;  the  whole  mass  having 
endency  to  increase  by  contrast  the  appa” 
it  height  of  the  main  building  to  which  it  is 
ached,  to  add  variety  of  distribution,  and  by 
■ken  lines  of  summit,  to  blend  with  the  lofty 
ms  of  tbe  principal  structure.  Where  a 
•ch  cannot  be  introduced,  its  effect  may  to 
ae  extent  bo  answered  by  tbe  use  of  a recess, 
interval,  between  the  entrance  opening  and 
door  itself,  the  shadow  derived  by  which 
ans  will  mark  tbe  point  with  an  appropriate 
ef  and  importance. 

( To  be  continued.) 


is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Clift,  of  Plymouth, 
the  builder;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  church 
will  be  completed  by  Christmas,  1844. 

Dorchester.— T he  rebuilding  of  All  Saints' 
Church,  Dorchester,  was  commenced  on  Wed 
nesday  the  4th  inst.,  when  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Clifton,  near  Bristol.— One  of  the  twelve 
churches  recently  mentioned  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol' as  in  cour 
r.r/,ec^on  in  his  diocese,  is  situated  ne„. 
Clifton  Down.  It  is  of  freestone,  and  so  far 
advanced,  that  it  will  be  roofed  before  winter. 
4 he  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  and 
transept  by  a noble  arch  ; the  windows  (in  the 
pointed  style)  at  the  transept  and  west  end  are 
peculiarly  elegant.  The  church  erecting  at 
Montpelier,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  has  also 
made  considerable  progress,  and  is  bein'*- 
roofed.  It  is  cruciform,  and  the  elevation  is 
very  handsome. 

Bur ton-upon- Trent.— The  first  stone  of  a 
new  church,  to  be  called  Christ  Church,  was 
aid  at  Burton,  on  Tuesday,  26th  September, 
by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  The  church  will 
be  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and 
is  intended  to  accommodate  about  1,000  per- 
sons. 

Yorkshire.— The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon 
consecrated  the  new  church  in  Wakefield  on 
Saturday,  September  30;  on  the  following 
Monday,  the  same  rite  r°  J 1 1 : 


the  i 


as  performed  by  him  at 
new  church  at  Thurgoland,  and  at  JDenby 
on  Tuesday  last.  The  first  stone  of  a new 
church  at  Dodworth,  near  Barnsley,  was  laid 
on  Monday. 


pswich.— Thursday,  the  19th  inst.,  is  the  day 
I upon  by  the  municipal  authorities  for  laying 
i first  stone  of  the  new  Custom  House.  The 
irs  and  alterations  of  the  church  of  St.  Matthew 
in  a satisfactory  state  of  progression.  The  old 
which  was  in  a very  dilapidated  state,  is  to  be 
iced  by  a new  one,  whilst  the  walls  being 
htened,  will  afford  a freer  circulation  of  air,  with 
iional  light. 

in other  Toad  Story. — A few  days  ago,  a 
on  was  employed  to  cut  down  an  ash  tree,  in 
ieighbourhood  of  Rusland.  Having  observed 
ccrescence  on  the  trunk,  he  proceeded  to  cut  it 
ith  an  axe,  and  was  surprised  to  find  a quantity 
;Oss  in  the  centre,  which  had  every  appearance 
lving  been  the  nest  of  a wren.  Several  other 
•were  present  at  the  time ; and  on  taking  out 
uoss  from  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  a large  toad 
^d  from  the  midst  of  it.  The  reptile  seemed 
lively  at  first,  but  in  a few  minutes  became 
r and  powerless,  though  our  informant  believes 
i not  die.  The  excrescence  was  twelve  feet 
'the  ground  when  the  tree  was  growing,  and, 
icamining  the  timber,  there  appeared  to  be 
y years’  growth  round  the  hollow  part. 


Gloucester. — There  arc  now  eleven  new 
churches  in  course  of  erection  in  the  diocese 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Warwick. — The  Earl  of  Warwick  has 
given  the  munificent  donation  of  400/.  in  aid 
of  the  fund  for  erecting  a chapel  of  ease  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Warwick.  The  noble 
earl  has  also  liberally  offered  gratuitously  to 
supply  all  the  stone  required  for  the  erection  of 
the  intended  church. 

Yeovil.— The  building  of  the  new  church  is 
rapidly  proceeding,  and  promises  to  be  a chaste 
and  beautiful  elevation,  and  will  add  to  the 
high  character  for  which  the  architect  is 
already  eminently  known.  The  work  is  bein'*- 
executed  in  a very  substantial  and  workman- 
like manner,  that  reflects  great  credit  on  those 
who  have  undertaken  it. 


Cleanliness  of  the  Canadian  Peasantry. 
— In  every  instance  in  which  we  had  yet  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  Canadian  peasantry,  we  had 
been  struck  with  their  peculiar  neatness  and  clean- 
liness, both  in  their  persons  and  dwellings,  and  all 
we  witnessed  in  our  journey  to-day  strengthened 
our  first  impressions.  Though  the  glass  windows 
of  the  cottages  were  cleaner  than  any  we  remember 
to  have  seen  in  the  country  dwellings  of  the  settlers 
in  the  United  States,  yet  they  were  all  undergoing 
the  usual  renovation  to  which  they  were  subjected 
every  Saturday  afternoon,  the  sashes  being  tsken 
out,  and  the  glass  washed  with  water,  while  the 
frames  were  scrubbed  with  brushes  and  soap,  and 
the  whole  wiped  perfectly  dry  before  the  sashes 
are  replaced.  Fresh  flowers  are  usually  placed  in 
the  windows  after  this,  and  every  part  of  the  inte- 
rior thoroughly  cleaned.  It  is  the  universal  custom 
of  the  habit  ans  to  whitewash  their  dwellings  every 
spring  ; and  as  the  roofs  as  well  as  the  sides  are  of 
wood,  the  former  being  covered  with  wooden  shin- 
gles overlapping  each  other,  exactly  in  the  shape  of 
slate  tiles  of  roofs  in  England,  every  part  of  the 
edifice  is  equally  subjected  to  the  white-washing 
process,  which  gives  the  distant  view  of  the  land- 
scape over  which  they  are  scattered  a lively  and 
even  brilliant  appearance,  and  inspires  all  who  see 
them  nearer  at  hand  with  great  respect  for  the 
cleanliness  and  order  of  their  occupants. — Buck- 
ingham's America. 


particularly  belongs  ; and 

‘‘  “S  1 16  inslr“cta-  Of  that  class,  it 
should  lose  no  opportunity  of  adding-  to  the 
stock  of  knowledge,  by  analyzing  the  causes 
ot  that  pleasure  or  disgust  tvliich  either  of  these 
productions  may  excite.  As  regards  the  past, 
H.e  contributors  to  this  journal  are  already  too 
numerous  and  too  well  informed  to  leave  much 
loom  tor  the  discussions  of  others  to  be  of 
service,  but  the  present  lias  as  yet  found  feiv  to 
record  its  achievements,  to  point  out  their 
merits,  or  to  lift  up  the  warning  voice  against 
then  defects.  To  carry  out  another  of  the 
principal  objects  for  which  this  journal  was 
instituted,  to  supply  the  deficiency  we  have 
alluded  to,  and  to  excite  a spirit  of  discussion 
and  inquiry  respecting  our  more  recent  edi- 
hces,  are  the  purposes  for  which  these  articles 
are  written,  and  as  they  can  be  and  are  the 
productions  of  only  one  among  many,  so  that 
individual  will  always  be  most  ready  to  meet 
and  cordially  to  welcome  the  criticisms  of  that 
any  upon  the  remarks  to  which  each  building 
may  give  rise  as  it  successively  passes  under 
review.  1 here  is  no  one  too  insignificant  to 
eilect  some  good,  little  though  it  may  he,  and 
none  too  wise  not  to  err  even  on  subjects  on 
which  they  may  be  supposed  to  he  best  in- 
formed. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  to  the  mind 
n accurate  idea  of  any  object  of  complex 
outline  by  mere  verbal  description,  and  more 
especially  buildings  of  any  architectural  pre- 
tension. In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  it  is 
practicable,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with 
drawings  of  the  elevations  and  plans  of  the 
arrangements  which  it  may  be  our  duty  to 
criticise.  There  arc  many'  buildings  which 
may  be  made  exceedingly  attractive  in  a per- 
spective view,  and  are  at  the  same  time  as 
poor  in  design  and  wanting  in  originality  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  production  of  any  thinking 
being  to  be.  For  this  reason,  and  also  for  the 
sake  of  shewing  correctly  the  proportions 
which  deserve  either  praise  or  censure,  and 
winch  wo  conceive  to  be  a most  important 
consideration,  we  shall  prefer  giving  outline 
elevations,  accompanied  by  small  plans  of  the 
portions  thus  delineated,  and  leave  the  student 
to  combine  them  in  perspective,  viewing  them 
at  different  points  and  distances  in  any  way 
which  may  seem  most  likely  to  tend  to  his 
instruction  in  the  art.  When  the  edifice  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  us  in  devoting 
the  6pace,  we  may  admit  of  perspective  draw- 
ings, but  generally  they  will  be  excluded. 

Having  thus  laid  down  the  principles  on 
which  we  intend  to  proceed,  we  may  observe 
that  we  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  by  any 
drawings  which  the  architects  of  any  of  the 
buildings  in  question  may  favour  us  with.  Nor 
do  we  anticipate  much  reluctance  in  them  to 
comply  with  our  wishes.  Their  reputation 
will  not  suffer  by  the  extensive  publicity  which 
will  be  thus  afforded  to  their  designs  if  they 
are  good  ; it  bad  they  are  the  more  likely  to 
improve  from  the  criticism  which  their  pro- 
ductions will  receive.  Harshnesss  for  harsh- 
ness’ sake  we  shall  always  most  carefully 
avoid. 

I bus  much  for  ourselves — now  for  the  build- 
ing which  we  have  chosen  for  this  week's  ar- 
ticle. 

The  Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall  is  from  its 
size  and  decoration  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  a lengthened  notice.  The  lower  part 
of  the  design  consists  of  a basement  of  five 
arches,  the  three  central  ones  with  their  piers 
being  considerably  advanced  beyond  the  main 
line  of  the  building,  to  form  a pedestal  for  tbe 
columns  by  which  they  are  surmounted.  The 
arc  hi  vo  Its  are  moulded  and  enriched,  and  the 
piers  are  rusticated  horizontally,  a strong 
course  with  an  enriched  moulding  crowns  the 
whole.  The  upper  portion  of  the  building  is 
composed  of  a centre  formed  by  four  fluted 
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Corinthian  columns  supporting  a highly  en- 
riched entablature,  crowned  by  a pediment, 
and  of  two  wings,  or  rather  compartments  at 
each  end  recessed  from  the  front,  and  having  a 
pilaster  at  each  extremity  over  which  the  en- 
tablature is  carried.  Two  tiers  of  windows 
are  carried  up  between  the  columns  and  pilas- 
ters with  highly  enriched  dressings,  those  of 
the  upper  storv  having  their  cornice  crowned 
with  a species  of  acanthus  flower,  which  pro- 
duces a rich  although  not  very  pleasing  effect. 
The  cornice  of  the  principal  entablature  is 
very  effective  in  every  respect,  being  good  in 


proportion,  and  judiciously  decorated.  Indeed, 
whole  of  the  details  evince  careful  study, 


and  are  satisfactory  in  proportion 

The  general  effect  of  the  building  is  not  so 
pleasing.  The  character  of  the  details  is  exclu- 
sively Greco-Roman,  the  plan  of  the  structure 
thatof  a large  three-storied  house,  with  which 
such  a style  by  no  means  assorts.  The  multi- 
plicity of  the  windows,  and  their  requisite 
width  imparts  to  them  an  appearance  of  being 
squeezed  up  by  the  columnar  portions,  which 
is  not  lessened  by  the  line  of  the  cornice  of 
those  in  the  upper  storv  cutting  the  Corinthian 
capitals  in  half.  Again,  the  projection  of  the 
centre  and  its  great  relative  height,  entirely  de- 
stroy that  breadth  and  repose  which  a building 
of  suchdimensionsand  for  such  apurposeshould 
exhibit.  The  pediment  over  it  increases  this  dis- 
agreeable effect  by  carrying  the  eye  upwards 
continuously,  when  vertical  lines  should  have 
been  a9  much  as  possible  avoided.  Had  the  ex- 
treme pilasters  been  advanced  so  as  to  range 
with  the  central  columns  and  the  pediment 
carried  over  all,  the  principal  defect  of  the  build- 
ing would  not  have  existed. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  style 


chosen  by  the  architect  is  that  which  suits  most 
effectively  with  a building  of  the  nature  of  this 
edifice.  That  which  is  generally  termed  the 
Italian  would  with  some  little  modification  have 
been  far  more  suitable  for  such  a structure. 
Three  tiers  of  windows  do  not  agree  well  with 
Greek  mouldings  and  ornaments,  copied  from 
examples  wherein  windows  were  never  intruded, 
and  which  were  composed  accordingly,  while 
the  variety  and  amplification,  90  to  speak,  of 
the  later  style  render  it  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  greater  number  of  modern  buildings  in 
which  convenience  of  arrangement  calls  for  an 
architectural  pliability,  of  which  the  Greek  and 
Roman  examples  present  us  no  specimens,  and 
their  principles  will  not  admit. 

But  that  we  may  not  be  accused  of  blaming 
without  suggesting  a remedy,  we  subjoin  an 
elevation  of  what  the  building  might  have  been 
with  a plan  of  the  front  as  at  present  existing, 
and  as  in  correspondence  with  the  elevation 
which  we  give.  Whether  our  design  will  be 
thought  an  improvement  upon  the  one  exe- 
cuted, and  which  we  have  just  criticised,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  predict.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
our  willingness  to  submit  our  own  ideas  to  the 
test  of  public  examination,  and  the  sentence 
which  it  will  receive  will,  we  hope,  be  as  gene- 
rous as  just.  Having  pointed  out  the  defects 
of  the  Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall,  we  ought,  in 
justice,  to  shew  how,  in  our  opinion,  they  might 
have  been  avoided.  We  have  done  this,  and 
we  leave  it  to  others  to  perform  a similar  duly 
with  regard  to  ourselves.  W.  C. 

September  25,  1843. 


fices  or  plan  for  that  very  numerous  class  of  build- 
ings termed  fourth  rate,  operates  against  the  effect- 
ing much  improvement  in  the  plans  for  dwellings  of 
this  description.  I have  much  pleasure  in  stating 
to  your  numerous  readers  and  the  public  generally 
that  in  the  intended  New  Building  Act  the  superfi- 
cial area  in  all  second,  third,  and  fourth  rates  will 
be  extended  to  twelve  squares,  beyond  which  it  is 
proposed  that  the  building  be  a first  rate.  The  rate 
or  class  under  twelve  squares  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  height  or  number  of  stories.  This  I am  sure 
will  be  admitted  to  be  a very  great  improvement 
upon  the  old  or  present  Building  Act,  and  for 
future  buildings  of  the  fourth  class  prevent  the 
necessity  of  those  closets  now  dignified  with  the 
name  of  back  rooms.  Perhaps  you  will  insert  this 
information  in  your  next  paper,  and  if  you  will 
grant  me  the  favour,  I will  on  some  future  occasions 
trouble  you  with  some  further  remarks,  both  upon 
the  old  and  the  intended  new  Bill. 

M.  L.  B. 


Owing  to  our  preparation  of  engravings  for 
a future  number,  the  elevation  could  not  be 
completed  in  time  for  the  present. — Ed. 


[Our  readers  will  be  delighted  to  have  the 
above  information — and  we  can  rely  upon  it. 
We  have  been  indebted  before  to  the  same 
source  for  authentic  matter  pertaining  to  this 
subject. — Ed.] 
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pian  | portions  we  cannot  vouch  for,  but  the  general 

Plan’as  the  Hall  now  stands.  The  pro*  | idea  is  the  same. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Sir, — A tolerably  strong  hint  has  been  given  in 
an  article  in  the  Athemcum  of  last  Saturday, 
headed  “ Our  Own  National  Museum,”  that  some- 
thing very  far  more  splendid  than  any  thing  Srairke 
will,  or  can  give  us,  should  be  made  of  the  faijade 
of  the  British  Museum.  Similar  notions  are,  I 
believe,  pretty  generally  entertained  among  archi- 
tects— in  private  at  least,  if  not  in  public.  I,  at 
least,  who  have  a pretty  extensive  acquaintance 
among  them,  find  such  to  be  the  case.  Yet  I fear 
that  the  Athenaum's  ideas  are  likely  to  be  considered 
ultra-extravagant,  not  that  I myself  think  so  by  any 
means.  If  the  nation  be  too  poor  to  incur  the 
necessary  expense,  let  it  be  done  by  subscription ; 
and  since,  though  patriotism  may  be  very  lukewarm, 
vanity  is  generally  at  fever  heat  with  most  of  us 
let  it  be  announced  that  a statue  will  be  erected  lr 
the  colonnades  of  the  facade  to  every  donor  of  ter 
thousand  pounds,  and  you  may  raise  a million  to- 
morrow.  What  is  a poor  ten  thousand  pounds  foi 
an  eternity  of  fame  ? Verily  a mere  bagatelle;  no1 
much  more  than  is  sometimes  expended  in  on< 
evening  for  lollypops  and  fireworks. 

No  matter  to  the  public  who  the  generoui 
worthies  may  be,  aristocratic  or  plebeian,  nobs  01 
snobs,  lord  dukes  or  lord  mayors. 

Yours,  &c.  &c. 

Bloomsburiensis.  1 

Temple,  October  9,  1843. 


(•'omcyeiiSntrf. 


CLASSIC  NOT  CHRISTIAN. 

Sir,— In  No.  35  we  have  “ An  Old-fashioned 
Architect”  making  many  old-fashioned,  worn-out 
statements,  as  thoughhe  wished  them  to  be  considered 
by  all  reasonable  beings  as  settled  truths.  But  I 
verily  believe  he  intends  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
only  makes  them  for  the  sake  of  mystifying  the  sub- 
ject because  he  is  unable  to  throw  that  light  upon 
it  which, if  he  had  it  to  shed, he  ought  to  have  done, 
and  not  waste  readers’  time  and  the  paper  with  so 
many  words  to  so  little  purpose.  I will  for  the 
present  pass  over  those  parts  of  his  letter  which 
are  unworthy  of  any  comment,  and  only  answer  his 
erroneous  statements  that  bear  upon  design. 

I do  not  say  that  Vitruvius  was  not  a classic  ar- 
chitect, but  churches  designed  in  his  style  of  archi- 
tecture would  be  buildings  In  Vitruvius’s  style,  and 
not  churches.  A building  is  a church  when  it  is 
designed  for  it,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  Word 
of  God,  and  made  by  its  forms,  divisions,  and  ar- 
rangements, to  speak  (as  it  were)  to  the  commu- 
nity on  his  Word,  for  which  it  was  erected  ; and 
this,  I beg  to  acquaint  “ An  Old-fashioned  Archi- 
tect ” is  the  essence  of  design,  and  on  which  prin- 
ciple the  sister  arts  can  only  be  carried  out ; and 
when  the  classic  style  has  been  resorted  to  by  Chris- 
tians lor  temples  to  the  living  God,  it  is  much  to  be 
deplored  that  those  Christians  had  not  the  power 
to  perceive  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contained  the 
true  principles  of  ecclesiastical  design,  and  on  which 
they  ought  to  have  acted.  But  they  were  in  the 
dark  on  Christian  art,  and  at  which  we  need  not 
wonder,  when  their  troublesome  times  we  take  into 
the  account.  But  this  important  point  is  lost  upon 
our  “ Old-fashioned  Architect,”  and  so  on  for  the 
rest  of  the  wordy  work  of  our  “ Old-fashioned  Ar- 
chitect,” and  which  of  necessity  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  But  I will  make  one  quotation  from  his 

etter,  to  shew  what  unfortunate  statements  can  be 
made.  He  thus  states  : — “ Have  you  not  as  much 
right  to  call  the  works  of  Cyprian  and  Minuciui 


Felix,  of  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom,  Pagan  works, 
because  they  are  written  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  to 
call  these  Pagan  churches,  upon  the  diction  for- 
sooth, that  classic  is  not  Christian?”  Now,  our 
“Old-fashioned  Architect”  cannot  perceive  the 
difference  between  sculptured  forms  and  architec- 
tural divisions  and  arrangements,  designed  and 


made  for  Pagan  worship,  and  writing  on  Christi- 
anity in  Greek  and  Latin.  After  this  unfortunate  UCIC  

specimen,  we  may  easily  passover  the  two  following  | having  sufficient  capital  for  that  purpose 

paragraphs,  too  weak  to  be  entertained  forgone  mo-  | 0hject,  as  a matter  of  course,  should  be  not  only 


■workmen’s  cottages. 

SiR) — As  a constant  reader  of  your  scientifk 
publication,  I shall  from  time  to  time  send  you  i 
few  remarks  upon  the  topics  you  embrace,  which 
perhaps,  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  youi 
readers.  , . . , .. , 

As  it  is  now  the  mania  for  working  men  to  builc 
their  own  cottages  (by  means  of  certain  societies, 
many  of  which  are  formed,  I fear,  by  crafty  design- 
ing  men,  for  their  own,  and  not  for  the  poor  share- 
holders’  benefit),  I conceive  one  or  two  hints  may 
not  be  unserviceable  to  them. 

Where  the  working  man  is  able  to  erect  his  owr 


ment,  and  we  come  to  “ was  there  any  building 
&c. and  suppose  there  were  not,  would  those 
glorious  Christian  works,  our  cathedrals,  abbeys, 
and  churches,  be  considered  corruptions,  because 
they  were  erected  eleven  or  twelve  centuries  after 
“the  Christian  era  had  rolled  away  ?”  And  is  this 
a specimen  of  “Old-fashioned  Architect’s”  rea- 
soning to  enlighten  the  readers  of  The  Builder  ? 
I,  for  one,  hope  the  readers  of  this  excellent  work 
will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  thus  confounded. 

The  next  paragraph  is  empty  enough,  and  the 
last  is  too  impertinent  to  notice.  1 think  now 
“ Old-fashioned  Architect  ” can  do  no  less  than 
sign  his  name  and  write  his  address,  that  we  may  be 
on  equal  ground,  when  I am  sure  he  will  make 
clearer  statements  for  it,  and  The  Builder  readers 
be  the  gainers. 

As  regards  the  “ gentle  rap,  &c.,”  if  the  editor 
intended  it,  I must  beg  to  say  that  it  fell  far  short  of 
“ Old-fashioned  Architect’s  ” assertion;  and  as  to 
his  notions  of  administering  correction,  I would  ad- 
vise him  to  search  after  consistency  of  design,  and 
when  he^has  attained  that,  he  may  venture  to  correct 
others.  I am,  Mr.  Editor,  truly  yours, 

George  R.  Lewis. 

61,  Upper  Norton-street,  Oct.  10,  1843. 


to  build  an  ornamental,  but  a truly  substantial, con' 
venient  edifice— one  that  shall  exist  for  several  ge. 
nerations,  and  be  fire-proof.  To  effect  the  lattei 
desideratum  (which  he  should  do),  although  it  wil 
cost  him  a trifle  more  money,  yet  he  will  ultimately 
find  it  the  cheapest.  Many  plans  have  been  pro 
posed  by  ingenious  artisans  and  philosophers  t< 
produce  it  capable  of  resisting  fire,  but  none,  u 
my  opinion,  equals  one  plan  for  simplicity  anc 
success,  viz.  each  of  the  rooms  forming  the  cottagi 
should  be  constructed  with  stout  brick  walls,  ceilin| 
(on  the  arch  system),  and  flooring  similar  to  tbi 
apartments  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Prison ; by  tin 
plan,  if  a fire  broke  out  in  one  room,  it  could  no; 
extend  further  ; and  where  i 


, communication  wai 


required  to  be  made  between  two  or  more  rooms 
— • ■ v which  woul< 


NEW  BUILDING  ACT  AND  SMALL  HOUSES. 

Sir, — In  the  several  suggestions  or  plans  for 
small  houses  which  from  time  to  time  have  appeared 
in  The  Builder,  the  complaint  is  general  that  the 
restriction  to  three  squares  and  a half  in  the  super- 


light  iron  doors  might  be  employed, 
cut  off  the  progress  of  fire  (should  it  occur  in  on. 
apartment),  and  prevent  it,  extending  further,  am 
thus  the  devastating  element  may  be  arrested,  u 
course,  the  brick  flooring  may  be  covered  with  wool 
in  the  usual  way,  the  walls  and  ceilings  may  no 
only  be  plastered,  but  ornamented  as  the  taste 
fancy,  and  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  architect  01 
builder  may  desire.  Having  stated  thus  much,, 
shall  conclude  by  noticing  some  of  tbe  beneilt 
which  the  above  method  confers  by  its  adoption  01 
the  proprietor  or  builder. 

First— No  fire  can  extend  beyond  the  room  n 
which  it  broke  out,  and  thus  the  entire  building! 


preserved. 

Secondly.— The  expenses  attendant  on  conflagra 


lions,  and  rebuilding  the  premises  wherein  they 
)ccur,  are  avoided.  3 

.erequIreiT”0  inSUr“Ce  °f  the  tuild“S  W will 
Fourthly  .—As  by  this  mode  of  erection  the  house 
>■11  last  much  longer  than  the  present  lath  and 
Raster  system,  where  showy  fronts  hide  crumbline 
'neks  and  rotten  timber,  consequently  the  crpense 
f lebuilding  and  inc.dental  substantial  repairs  to  a 
reat  extent  are  avoided. 

The  insertion  of  the  above  observations  will  eratifv 
our  obedient  servant,  6 3 

H.  W.  Dewhurst,  M.A.,  Ph.  D 
2,  Surrey  Cottages,  Oct.  9,  1843. 

RMORY  HOUSE,  HON.  ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 

m’ ll’e  ?bstrvat:°"  of  your  correspondent 
1 . M.  O.  relative  to  the  tenders  for  repairs  and 
terations  at  the  Armory  House  (which  appeared 
i your  journal  of  last  week),  I presume  he  must 
: an  unsuccessful  competitor,  and  should  have 
:en  glad  had  his  name  appeared  ; however,  as  I 
dieve  no  reasonable  builder  could  possibly  feel  in 

iy  way  dissatisfied,  Ido  not  consider  “ T M O's” 

iservations  worthy  of  further  notice,  otherwise  than 
am  opinion  it  will  not  tend  to  alter  the  system  of 
rich  he  unjustly  complained.  The  insertion  of 
e above  will  oblige,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

C.  F.  Maltbv, 

Surveyor  to  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company. 

, look  s-court,  Chancery-lane,  Oct.  11,  1813. 

STAKING  OUT  A BUILDING. 

Sir,— In  No.  24  of  our  excellent  Builder,  I 
d a correspondent  from  Manchester  asks  for  the 
it  method  of  staking  out  the  angles  of  a building 
e following  is  the  method  I adopt  in  staking  out 
the  excavators  to  work  from.  The  front  line  of 
i building  being  determined,  and  its  length 
iked  out,  the  stakes  are  driven,  say,  about  two 
t beyond  the  length  of  the  front  in  the  same 
5.  I he  length  of  the  front  being  correctly 
rked  a large  square  is  applied  to  the  mark, 

»ch  denotes  the  front  length,  and  held  parallel  to 
i outside  of  the  line  already  drawn,  which  will 
ermine  the  position  of  the  next  stake,  which 
uld  be  about  two  feet  from  the  angle.  The  line 
'rapt  round  the  outside  of  both  these  stakes  and 
itinued  along  the  gable  or  front,  as  the  case’ may 
about  two  feet  beyond  the  extent  of  the  wall  ; 
isquare  is  now  applied  inside  the  lines  of  the 
i angle,  to  determine  the  true  position  of  the  third 
e,  and  thus  I proceed  with  every  angle  about 
building,  no  matter  how  complicated  ; and  for 
partition  or  inside  wall  that  join  the  external 
, I generally  run  the  lines  across  the  outside 
3,  and  there  drive  the  stakes.  When  the  build- 
s not  cellared,  and  has  thick  walls,  four  stakes 
: be  driven,  the  outside  of  the  stakes  for  the  ex- 
tors,  and  the  inside  for  the  bricklayers  or  raa- 
• The  line  when  wrapt  round  the  stakes  at  the 
;;s  will  be  like  the  figure  4.  I have  adopted 
nbove  method,  and  have  found  little  or  no  in- 
lenience after  a slight  explanation  to  the  exca- 


temuwT*  .mPP°Se  a"y  thi"s  of  tbe  kind  is  on. 
ing  P * d m th“  CaSe’  ““  the  meant  wonld  lack- 

tl,.Th're  '”tn°  pIacc  Pr0Tided  to  keep  the  food  for 

smashed  ETeTk’USfSeSt,,tl,at  “ portion  of  tba 
small  shed  E be  taken  for  the  privy,  and  the  ground 

I hive  nTmeHei  “P  ° appr°l,ri*ted  for  the  purpose 
have  named,  leaving  a way  to  the  privy. 

he.ew"!,In0''prOCee‘ltothefrontof  tha  house  ■ 
here  we  have  a stove*  (oven,  I suppose)  and “he 

ve^  wed°tol°6ethtriLWrel1'  this  ™“ld  perhaps  be 

SeTbi^r  thmf°od  bei,,S  fro“"  “ ‘he 

Ser  T h°  ,l,would  answer  in  summer  “ it  is 
easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe.”  I had  another 

moTe  Tw'r  * but  I have  not  tffnTfor 

more,  I will  only  say  that  my  only  obiect  in 

vrnvpS  ,Sf  t0r  SUgSCSt  what  1 think  would  be  im- 

tbit  there'l  .*  1 am’  f th“  sarac  time’  free  confesa 
that  there  are  several  good  points  in  the  plan,  but 

the  whole  appears  to  me  ludicrously  out  of  propor 

tion  to  ••  the  farm  " it  is  intended  for.  P P 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.’  H.  J. 


theS,',uhlieCfh  “V'  y0Ur  correspohdents  inform 
the  public  through  your  columns  of  a remedy  or 
preventive  against  an  accumulation  of  black  beetle,  > 
W a>t«dyjbeen  tried 


lHisceiianra. 


any  of  your  numerous  experienced  correspon- 
can  supply  a better  method,  they  would,  no 
t,  confer  a benefit  on  your  Manchester  corre- 
lent,  and.  Yours,  &c., 

t.  9,  1843.  J.  Flitcroft. 

PLAN  FOR  A FARMSTEAD. 

t,— In  the  last  number  of  your  journal  there 
lan  for  a Farmstead,  which  the  correspondent 
urnishes  it  states  to  be  suitable  for  a farm  of 
cres.  Now,  from  this  opinion  I must  beg  to 

Your  correspondent  appears  to  me  to  have 
Islender  knowledge  of  farming  matters ; the 
li  arrangement  is  on  too  large  a scale  : if  it  had 
untended  for  a farm  of  35  or  40  acres,  it  would 
fhaye  been  ample.  But  I will  not  indulge 
r in  general  observations,  but  proceed  to 
I First,  there  is  a farm-yard  60X60,  an 
I"  3600  feet  for  a five  acre  farm,  and  half  that 
hland.  Why,  the  idea  is  ridiculous  : 600  or 
>;t  would  be  quite  sufficient.  I know  a farm 
f yard  about  60  feet  square,  divided  into  three 
hr  cows,  horses,  and  colts.  There  are  gener- 
ic cows,  and  two  or  three  calves,  and  from 
b twelve  horses  and  colts,  and  this  accommo- 
f is  found  to  be  ample. 

e we  have  a dung-pit  provided  ; this  is  an 
kl  of  accommodation,  the  farm-yard  answering 
Jipose  much  better,  and  the  smaller  it  is  (in 
*1  the  better  for  the  manure, 
bow-shed  might  very  well  be  dispensed  with, 
Portion  of  one  of  the  open  sheds  walled  off, 
liould  then  be  quite  sufficient  accommodation 
way.  Three  stalls  are  shewn  in  the  cow- 
hmplying  that  three  cows  would  be  kept; 
taws  on  a two  and  a-half  acre  meadow  ! I 
be  very  sorry  to  cross  the  path  of  those  three 

stalls  in  a cow-stable  are  unnecessary, 

|:ie  cows  are  to  be  fatted  for  the  butcher ; 


ABBOT!-  s Cliff,  Dover,— We  are  indebted  to 
Mr  Hodges  engineer  of  the  South-Eastern  Railyay, 
for  the  details  of  the  following  account  of  another 
blast  at  Abbott  s Cliff,  the  correctness  of  which 
may  therefore  be  relied  on  .—Another  of  those 
blasts  by  which  the  p regress  of  the  works  has 
been  so  greatly  facilitated,  and  having  for  its  object 
f™  thf  *^gle  of  the  sl°Pe  to  form  the 

face  of  the  Abbott  s Cliff  tunnel,  was  intended  to 
have  been  effected  on  Thursday  ; but,  from  some 
unaccountable  cause,  the  circuit  of  one  of  the 
voltaic  batteries  was  prematurely  completed,  dis- 
charging a portion  of  the  mines,  and  leaving  the 
rest  unsprung.  In  this  blast  (although  minor  in 
point  of  power,  yet  as  a piece  of  engineering,  much 
more  difficult  than  any  of  the  preceding)  3,6001b. 
of  gunpowder  were  to  have  been  exploded.  This 
Qnni?Vlde?  int°28  charges,  varying  from  281b.  to 
OUOlb.  each,  and  placed  upon  two  platforms,  100 
feet  apart  ; the  upper  having  12,  and  the  lower  16 
charges,  the  whole  of  which  were  intended  to  have 
been  simultaneously  ignited.  The  arrangements 
had  all  been  most  carefully  made  by  Mr.  Hodges 
assisted  by  Mr.  Graves,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  the  partial  and  premature  ignition  which 
took  place.  So,  however,  it  was  ; some  of  the 

mines  first  exploded,  and  Mr.  Hodges  finding  that 

to  be  the  case,  completed  the  circuit  of  the  whole 
of  the  batteries,  by  which  the  12  mines  on  the 
upper  platform  were  discharged.  Upon  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  spoil,  caused  by  the  pre- 
maturely exploded  mines,  had  disarranged  the 
whole  of  the  wires  connected  with  the  lower  mines, 
and,  of  course,  prevented  their  being  discharged 
until  this  spoil  could  be  removed.  The  dislodgement 
, effected  by  the  upper  mines  is  precisely  what  was 
| required ; and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
lower  mines,  when  discharged,  will  produce  the  de- 
sired result,  although  not  fired  with  the  upper. 
This  partial  check,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
failure,  is  the  first  with  which  Mr.  Hodges  has 
met  in  the  course  of  the  numerous  explosions  which 
have  been  planned  and  executed  by  him  during 
the  progress  of  the  works,  and  by  which  so  many 
thousands  of  pounds  and  so  much  time  have  been 
saved  the  company  and  contractors.  Since  the 
above  was  written,  the  lower  mines  were  discharged, 
and  the  result  is  precisely  what  was  desired 
by  the  projectors.  The  works  are  progressing  here 
with  great  rapidity,  the  outward  piles  of  the 
viaduct  are  now  being  driven,  and  its  completion 
will  take  place  during  the  month.  These  piles  go 
completely  into  a rocky  substratum,  and  give  great 
security  and  firmness  to  the  work.  The  sea-wall 
is  in  a state  of  rapid  completion,  and,  when  erected, 
will  prove  a most  perfect  barrier  to  the  inroads  of 
“ Davy  Jones,”  from  whose  attacks,  such  is  the 
natural  formation  of  the  beach,  we  think  there  is 
nothing  to  be  feared.  The  Archcliff  Fort  Tunnel 
will  be  finished  next  week  ; and  the  preparations 
are  now  being  made  for  laying  the  permanent  rails 
in  the  Shakspeare  Tunnel.  According  to  the  appear- 
ances at  present,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Cubitt’s  expectation  of  opening  the  line  to  Dover 
before  the  end  of  next  month  will  be  realized  ; at  all 
events,  we  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  year  1843 
will  witness  the  carriages  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  running  to  Dover.— Dover  Telegraph . 


SavS  ,A.T,0N  0F  TH'  Ro™  Cba™'  of  the 
beaMiforl  ji5'),”,0  g“erally  known  that  th. 

tteSavor  ? be  onSiig  to  the  ancient  palace  of 
"igge.tive  of  a long  train  of 

historical  remmiscencea— has  been  for  some  time 
by  ° ' c,omplete  restoration  and  fepair, 

by  express  command  and  at  the  expense  of  her 

the  SaBvov‘ i’"  “J  •S‘y  Qu“'1  Victoria-  Although 
the  Savoy  is  a private  chapel  belonging  to  the 

Duchv'of^I  n,a,nbu“ed  oat  of  the  i-evenufs  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  yet  the  present  improvements 

S .igPnredP?:rdtheCOr“ti0TCa""Ot  be  ooLdered  “ 

and  the  oml  per“T  comfort  of  tbe  Sovereign, 
worthy^  7n,rf“  e“a,,ifests  a “°st  praise. 
T, Th.  a T he  honour  of  God’»  house,  as  well 
as  a beneficent  anxiety  for  the  comfort  of  the  parish 
.oners,  most  of  whom  are  tenants  of  the  Crawn 
In  these  days  of  theological  inquiry  the  Savoy  has  a 

lPTtUatte„mtereSH  7 hT"g  bem  thc  scene  of  the 
T the  hP  — de  by  tbe  s,ate  and  the  authorities 
senter,  T ‘ rf°"ci,l!  the  aburch  and  the  Dis. 
senters.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  Savoy 
conference  finally  settled  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  that  there  the  admirable  preface  to  the 
Liturgy  was  wntten-indeed,  there  is,  we  believe, 
an  old  authority  to  shew  that  in  this  chapel  the 
Liturgy  was  first  publicly  read.  Here,  also,  in 
days  of  yore,  many  of  the  bishops  were  from  time 

“°rated\rd  among  tb"“  Wilson, 

S 1608  Sodor  and  Man,  by  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
in  1698  The  chapel,  according  to  Pennant,  was 
restored  and  royally  endowed  by  Henry  VII.,  under 
his  will,  dated  1508.  This  endowment  is  still  kept 
up,  the  incumbent  receiving  an  annual  fee  by  Royal 
warrant.  In  the  present  work  of  restoration  the 
architectural  department  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr 
Sydney  Smirke,  who  has  already  restored  a very 
beautiful  altar  screen,  originally  designed  by  Sir 
Keginald  Bray,  tempore  Henry  VII.  The  old 
carved  roof,  which  consists  partly  of  emblems  of 
the  rlantagenets  in  succession  down  to  the  last  of 
the  Tudors,  and  partly  of  devices  emblematic  of  our 
baviour  s Passion,  has  been  renovated  and  splen- 
dul  y emblazoned  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Willeraent.  In  addition  to  these  and  other  costly 
improvements,  her  Majesty  has  determined  to  add 
a new  organ,  and  Mr.  Bishop  has  been  selected  by 
Dord  Granville  Somerset,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  to  build  the  instrument.  The 
works  are  all  completed  with  the  exception  of  a new 
staiued-gJass  window  over  the  altar,  which  Mr. 

W lllement  has  designed  to  harmonize  with  the 
architecture  of  the  venerable  fabric.  The  chapel 
will  be  re-opened  on  the  29th  inst.,  before  which  it 
is  expected  her  Majesty  will  make  an  inspection  of 
the  alterations  and  improvements. 

Shutters.— AH  windows  should  be  provided 
with  inside  shutters,  where  comfort  is  an  object. 
Ihey  afford  the  only  effectual  means  of  completely 
excluding  the  light,  which  is  sometimes  desirable  in 
cases  of  illness  ; and  they  keep  the  rooms  warmer 
in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer,  to  say  nothing  of 
affording  security  from  thieves.  In  the  best  rooms, 
they  should  fold  back  into  boxings  ; that  is,  cases 
formed  in  the  jambs  or  sides  of  the  windows,  to  re- 
ceive them  during  the  day  ; but  where  the  rooms 
are  small,  the  shutters  may  be  made  to  slide  up  and 
down,  in  order  that  they  may  occupy  less  space, 
and  not  prevent  their  being  curtains  to  the  win- 
dows. 


* [We  are  afraid  there  is  a mistake  attributable  to  us,  and 
that  the  word  store  ought  to  have  been  used  instead  of  stove. 
—Ed.] 


T“E  ClTY  0F  -Dublin-  — The  appearance  of 
Dublin  is  very  much  improved  of  late  years.  Streets 
have  been  widened,  new  squares  skilfully  laid  out, 
and  many  public  monuments  freed  from  buildings 
which  concealed  their  beauties  ; the  police  is  also 
better  attended  to,  and  commercial  activity  seems 
to  have  taken  a new  energy.  But  the  most  beauti- 
ful spectacle  that  can  be  presented  to  the  eye  of  a 
stranger,  is  the  vast  panorama  which  suddenly 
opens  itself  on  Carlisle-bridge.  In  front  lies  the 
magnificent  Sackville-street,  with  its  monuments, 
its  splendid  hotels,  and  the  superb  column  erected 
in  honour  of  Nelson  ; on  the  left,  the  fine  quays  of 
granite,  with  their  handsome  balustrade,  which 
bound  for  several  miles  the  dark  waters  of  the 
Liffey  ; on  the  right,  and  almost  within  reach  of  the 
observer,  thousands  of  masts  rise  between  the 
banks  of  the  river,  between  two  ranges  of  lofty 
houses,  and  at  the  foot  of  that  admirable  building 
which,  with  its  majestic  portico,  its  elegant  colon- 
nade, its  pavement  of  marble,  and  its  dome  of 
bronze,  more  resembles  a noble  Venetian  palace 
than  a prosaic  custom-house.  From  the  heights 
of  the  Phoenix-park  one  also  enjoys  a splendid 
prospect.  In  the  midst  of  a vast  lawn  rises  the 
palace  of  the  Viceroy,  surrounded  by  a treble  fringe 
of  shrubs  and  exotic  plants,  and  defended  by  a large 
fosse.  In  turning  the  view  towards  the  Liffey,  the 
prospect  embraces  the  heavy  masses  of  the  old  city, 
with  its  steeples  and  towers,  the  ancient  gate  of 
Richmond,  the  Hospital  for  Invalids,  a noble  palace 
built  to  shelter  the  remains  of  the  army,  and,  in 
the  distance,  the  high  mountains  which  enclose,  as 
with  a girdle,  the  county  of  Dublin. — Letter  of  a 
French  Tourist  in  the  Constitutionnel, 
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roMutvcY  or  North  America.— A tradesman, 

. Xhteen  months  ago,  left  Paisley  to  Tint 
some  relatives  that  had  emigrated  to  Brookville, 
X Montreal.  These,  with  their  connections,  he 
found  in  possession  of  the  greater  number  of  faims 
S that  neighbourhood.  They  had  abundance  of 
every  thing  that  constitutes  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  but  no  money,  not  even  to  the  amount  of  five 
pounds,  amongst  the  whole.  _ His  sister,  who . had 
accompanied  him,  began  business  as  a s raw-bonnet 
maker  and  having  finished  one  for  the  wife  of  a 
druggist,  received  pay  t in  sticking -plaister 
She°had  previously  ordereu  worn  a block-maker  a 
block  for  a new  shape  of  bonnet,  and,  on  asking 
the  price,  was  told  it  was  sixpence,  but  cheapened 
it  down  to  fivepence.  She  then  presented  in  pay- 
ment fivepenny  woith  of  the  stickine-plaister, 
which  was  accepted,  after  much  grumbling,  and  an 
intimation  that  he  had  given  her  the  penny  down, 
expecting  to  be  paid  in  cash.  The  person  previ- 
ously alluded  to  taught  drawing,  and  he  was ' obliged , 
in  the  absence  of  money-fees,  to  board  alternately 
with  the  parents  of  each  scholar,  or  take  cords  of 
firewood  from  one;  bacon,  hams,  from  another  ; 
maple-sugar  from  a third  ; ashes  from  a fourth,  &.c. 

&c.  This  did  not  exactly  suit,  however,  and  he 

was  glad  to  return  home  again  to  his  native  place. 
Glasgow  Argus. 

New  Lines  of  Railway.— A prospectus  has 
been  issued  for  a proposed  railway  from  Norwich 
to  Brandon,  by  Attleborough  and  Croxton,  with  a 
branch  to  Thetford.  The  capital  to  be  raised  is 
300,000/.,  in  20/.  shares.  The  execubon  of  he 
work  will  be  under  the  control  of  Mr.  G.  Stephen- 
son and  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  and  Messrs.  Grissell 
and  Peto  have  offered  to  undertake  the  work  at  the 
rate  of  10,000/.  a mile.  The  Northern  and  Eastern 
Railway  Company  have  called  a meeting  for  the 
25th  of  October,  to  consider  the  expediency  ot  ap- 
plying to  Parliament  for  power  to  extend  their  rail- 
way from  Newport  to  Cambridge,  and  thence  to 
Brandon,  when  the  engineer,  Mr.  Stephenson,  will 
make  a report  of  his  survey  of  the  line  from  Cam- 
bridge, by  Ely,  to  Brandon,  which,  it  is  stated,  will 
be  extremely  favourable  both  as  regards  levels  and 
purchase  of  land.  The  Eastern  Counties  Com- 
pany also  meditate  the  prolongation  of  their  line 
to  Brandon 


St.  James's  Palace.— The  embelbsbments, 
according  to  estimates  submitted  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  of  the  state  rooms  have  c0“”m“d.'es“,^ 
the  works  are  in  a forward  state.  H ■ J J 
private  apartments  will  be  also  re-decorated,  and 
the  staircase,  corridors,  &c.  will  be  also  restored. 


The  two  principal  side  avenues  of  the  Champs 
Elysdes  are  being  laid  down  with  bitumen,  so  that 
they  may  form  dry  promenades  in  winter.  Men 
are  also  actively  employed  in  widening  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Rue  Royale  St.  Honore,  which  ts  to  be 
planted  with  trees  like  the  Rue  Tronehet  The 
sides  of  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  in  front  of  the 
church,  are  also  being  laid  down  with  bitumen. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

The  following  contracts  are  advertised  in  different 
papers,  and  we  have  kept  a register  of  the  particulars 
of  each  at  the  office,  which  may  be  referred  to  on  ap- 
plication. In  the  continuation  of  this  plan,  which  we 
flatter  ourselves  will  be  of  service  to  our  readers,  ma- 
terial assistance  will  be  rendered  by  the  forwarding  of 
papers  from  our  country  friends,  or  by  any  other 
means  of  notification  of  which  they  may  choose  to 
avail  themselves. 

Paving  Foot-paths,  St,  Paul's,  Deptford.— T. 
Marchant,  Vestry  Clork.— C.F.Maltby,  19,  Took  s- 
court,  Chancery-lane,  surveyor.  Oct.  17. 

York  and  North  Midland  Railway. 
Tenders  for  the  supply  of  5,000  tons  iron  rails  ; 
also  1,500  tons  of  iron  chairs. — Company  s Office, 
York.  October  25. 

Repairing  Turnpike  Roads,  Bridgwater.  T. 
Symes,  Clerk.  October  20. 

Tenders  for  erecting  a Workhouse  for  the 
Sevenoaks  Union.— Mr.  Carnell,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Sevenoaks.  November  1. 


The  terms  of  subscription  to  The  Builder  art} 
as  follows  : 

UNSTAMPED  EDITION. 

Quarterly 3s.  3d. 

Half-Yearly J ® 

Yearly 13  0 

STAMPED  EDITION. 

Quarterly * J 

Half-Yearly ° ° 

Yearly * 

Part  VII.  (price  Is.  3d.),  containing  Five  Num - j 
hers,  is  ready  for  delivery. 

The  Builder  can  be  supplied  from  the  Office, 

2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden , on  the  remittance  • 
of  a post-office  order  in  advance. 

The  charge  for  Advertisements  will  be  as  under:  } 
£.  s.  d. 

For  Sixty  Words  or  under 0 5 0 

Every  additional  Ten  Words  ..004 

One  Column 2 2 ® 

One  entire  Page  5 5 0 

To  workmen  advertising  ,/or'j 

situations,  the  price  will  be  0 3 6 

reduced  to  J . ■ 

If  more  than  One  Insertion  a Reduction  will  be 
made.  . I 

Advertisements  for  The  Builder  must  be  /or- 1 
warded  to  the  Office  on  or  before  Wednesday  in  s 
each  week. 


Fitting  of  Doors,  &c.— ' Whenever  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  soffit  of  a window  or  doorway  is 
sunk,  so  as  to  impede  the  door  or  shutter  from 
closing  easily,  it  should  be  examined ; and  it  wUl 
generally  be  found  that  the  defect  arises  from  the 
weakness  of  the  lintel,  and  that  the  arch  m brick- 
work, which  should  be  turned  over  every  opening 
where  it  is  possible,  has  been  omitted.  Tins  must 
be  remedied  without  delay,  or  it  will  get  worse. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Design  fora  testimonial  to  the  late  G.  Clendin. 
ing,  Esq.,  to  be  executed  at  Westport,  at  a price  of 
800  guineas.— Dr.  Dillon,  Infirmary,  Castlebar. 
Mayo,  20  guineas,  Jan.  1,  1844. 

Premium  of  a gold  medal  or  money  for  the  best 
mode  of  cleansing  streets.— March  1,  1844.  J.  N. 
G.  Gutch,  20,  Vere-street. 


Beech  Leaves.— The  leaves  of  this  tree  are 
often  used  as  a substitute  for  feathers  in  a bed 
Evelyn  says,  that  being  gathered  about  the  fall,  and 
somewhat  before  they  are  much  frost-bitten,  they 
form  the  best  and  easiest  mattresses  in  the  world, 
instead  of  straw  ; because,  besides  their  tenderness 
and  loose  lying  together,  they  continue  sweet  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  long  before  which  time  straw 
becomes  musty  and  hard, 


Warwick.— The  Earl  of  Warwick  has  given 
the  munificent  donation  of  400/.  in  aid  of  the  fund 
for  erecting  a chapel  of  ease  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary.  Warwick.  The  noble  earl  has  also  liberally 
offered  gratuitously  to  supply  all  the  stone  required 
for  the  erection  of  the  intended  church. 


Reading  Gaol.— The  whole  of  the  roofs  of 
this  gaol,  which  are  very  extensive,  are  being 
covered  with  asphalte  by  the  Seyssel  Company. 


ASVBSTIS3M3NT5 


RE.  CLARKE  and  SON,  I A1  ER-> 

O STAINERS,  3,  Chcnics-strcct,  Bcdford-squa«* 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  state  that  they  have  now  on  hand 
a i.Pi.“ui»tily  of  PAPER- HANGINGS,  wild,  tl»J  c*i 
offer  at  a very  great  reduction  of  price. 

Several  Hundred  Remnant  Lois  of  from  three  pieces  to. 
five  pieces  will  be  sold  at  one-half  the  usual  price.  | 


ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS# 

2s.  per  foot  super.  - CHARLES  LONG  having, 
greatly  improved  his  machinery  for  ornamenting  glass,  is 
enabled  to  offer  handsome  patterns  at  2s.  per  foot  super, 
glass  included.  1 00  feet  can  be  executed  and  delivered  in 
two  days.  Address  to  Charles  Long,  House  Decorator,  Ac., 
1,  King-street,  Portman-square. 


NOTICES. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  ley  to  announce  that  having  made  arrange- 
ments for  an  interchange  of  good  offices  with  a 
friend  in  Paris , we  shall  be  happy  to  promote  the 
inquiries  and  business  of  our  readers  in  that  city 
We  propose  to  establish  the  same  description  of 
agency  with  the  other  principal  cities  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  the  benefit  cf  our  undertaking,  and  J or 
that  of  our  friends. 


Damps  and  noises  ™ churches* 

The  INDlA-llURRER  FLOORCLOTH  or  Matting 
from  its  cheapness  and  durability,  is  strongly  recommend® 
to  he  applied  as  a preventive  of  the  above,  and  in  old 
Churches  the  escape  of  noxious  effluvia  from  the  vaults  ftr 
neath.  Every  information  may  be  obtained  and  orders  re- 
ceived at  the  cilice.  !2,  Lombard-street,  City.  Price  pd 

^STABLE  0PAVING  on  the  improved  principle,  Us.  3d, 
per  square  yard. 


TJORTABLE  water-closets.- 

B MARRIO  TT  & CROWE  recommend  their  improve* 
PATENT  PORTABLE  WATER-CLOSETS  as  the  most 
perfect  hitherto  introduced.  They  are  pecultarly  ail apjS 
for  sick  chamber*,  hotels,  ships,  and  hot  climates,  heint 
nuitc  free  from  smell.  Price  from  Ol.  M,  & C.  also  manu 
lecture  a water-closet  which  can  be  fixed  in  any  situaiffl 

in  it-rlf,  not  requiring  any  cisterns  over  it 

May  be  seen  at  &9,  Fleet-street,  26,  Ludgate-hill,  and  7^ 
Old’  Broad-street. 


We  have  the  highest  gratification  in  announcing 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has,  within  these  few  days,  for- 
warded a cheque  for  4,000/.  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  with  the  view  of  raising  a fund  to 
meet  the  demand  for  the  building  of  churches, 
•which  will  ensue  from  the  Act  that  was  passed  in 
the  last  session.  This  truly  seasonable  gift  was 
accompanied,  we  understand,  by  a letter  scarcely 
less  gratifying,  in  which  he  spoke  of  it  as  a debt 
due  from  him,  in  consideration  of  the  large  fortune 
he  had  derived  from  trade. — English  Churchman 


Cheap  Hydrometer.— A simple  way  to  detect 
the  presence  of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
is  to  wear  boots  with  holes  in  the  soles,  or  sit  upon 
the  ground  out  of  doors  for  two  hours,  and  then 
calculate  according  to  the  degree  of  rheumatism  to 
which  you  will  rise. — Punch. 

Title3  of  Honour.— The  keeper  of  a Scotch 
ale-house  having  ou  his  sign  after  his  name,  “ M.D. 
F.R.S.”  a physician  of  the  Royal  Society  asked 
him  how  he  presumed  to  affix  these  letters  to  his 
name.  “ Why,  Sir,”  said  Boniface,  “I  have  as 
good  a right  to  it  as  you  have.”  “ What  do  you 
mean,  you  scoundrel?”  replied  the  Doctor.  “ I 
mean,  Sir,”  returned  the  other,  “ that  I was  Drum- 
Major  of6the  Royal  Scotch  Fusileers.” — Edinburgh 
Register. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Church  of  St.  John’s,  Notting  Hill.”— Mr. 
Stevens,  of  Clement' s -Inn,  Strand,  is  the  architect 
of  this  building. 

“Torus”  knows  well  enough  that  there  are 
good  and  bad  advocates.  We  do  not  object  to  the 
cause  he  undertakes,  but  to  the  mode  of  advocat- 

Bloomsbuiiensis  ” has  our  thanks  for  his  dis- 
passionate reply  to  our  observations,  which  we  in- 
sert : perhaps  he  will  excuse  our  curtailing  his  first 
communication. 

“ Mr.  Estall.” — We  shall  always  be  glad  to  be 

set  right.  . ..  . 

“ W.  C.” — Both  his  communications  are  to 
appear  ] the  first  is  in  the  engraver's  hands. 

..  Carpenter  ” is  desirous  of  making  a model 
of  a skew  arch,  and  wishes  for  a reference  to  the 
drawing  furnished  in  The  Buildeb  of  September 
30/A.  He  will  find  other  papers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject following,  ivhich  our  insertion  of  that  drawing 
has  elicited. 

“ Mr.  Bryant”  has  our  thanks. 

“ J.  M.  S.,  Peckham.” — Something  of  the  kind 
has  been  in  our  thoughts,  but  it  would  take  much 
time  and  trouble. 

“ Mr.  Benson,  North  Shields.’  —Tie  have  heard 
of  his  talent  before.  We  shall  he  happy  to  pro- 
mote  his  views  if  he  will  confide  to  us  what  he  pro- 
poses. His  exertions  in  our  behalf  contrast 
strangely  with  the  inertness  of  many. 

“ Mr.  Glegg”  will  oblige  us  by  his  proffered 
good  service.  We  thank  him  also  for  what  he 

^ The  Building  Committee  of  the  Hospital  for 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest  have 
awarded  the  premium  of  30  guineas  for  the  best 
design  to  Mr.  Frederick  John  Francis,  of  251, 
Oxford-street. 


tjatent  portable  water 

Y CLOSETS  on  Wiss  anil  Hawkin’ a Principle.- 
Twcnty-three  years’  labour  and  experience  have  not  onl 
established  their  superiority, 

they  cannot  he  improved.  ROBERT  W ISS  the  a ® 
inventor  and  holder  of  the  Patent,  feels  justified  in 
attention  to  the  above,  as  the  most  simph j and  perfci ct  ai lid 
of  the  kind.  Also,  WATER-CLOSE  J S for  fixing  on  th 

same  principle,  particularly  recommended  for  the  co' untt 
and  exportation,  the  niaohmery  and  cistern  requinflgS 
more  room  than  is  occupied  by  the  : seat.  To  be  «£fl 
great  variety  at  the  Manufactory.  Plumbers  work  of  eve* 
description  executed  in  town  and  country.  Admiralty  • 
Address  to  No.  38,  Charing-cross,  near  the  AdmiraltyJ 
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MODERN  FRESCO  PAINTING. 


he  great  interest  this  subject  has  excited, 
which  will  necessarily  increase  as  the 
id  approaches  for  executing  the  proposed 
ior  decorations  of  the  new  Houses  of 
ament,  has  induced  us  to  refer  to  the  re- 
of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts 
ion  IS 42)  with  a view  to  a generally  dif- 
knowledge  of  the  practical  information 
ned  at  so  much  labour  and  cost, 
esco  painting  has  for  some  years  past  been 
cultivated  in  Germany,  particularly  at 
ch,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  where  many 
hes  and  some  public  buildings  are  deco’- 
in  this  manner;  the  commissioners  have 
d themselves  of  the  experience  of  the 
an  professors  of  the  art  to  abridge  the 
imental  labours  of  our  own  painters  in 
ting  upon  a material  new  to  them,  and  of 
the  preparation,  after  tried  methods, 
rs  to  be  one  of  the  essentials  of  success’, 
had  been  resorted  to  by  the  Germans, 
lly  for  conception  of  the  grandeur  of 
for  which  fresco  is  so  well  adapted,  but 
e best  method  of  coating  walls  to  re- 
he  paintings.  The  facts  elicited,  though 
and  obtained  for  this  especial  purpose, 
eresting  lo  the  building  craft  at  large, 
ich  as  the  treatment  of  time,  and  the 
ures  requisite  for  producing  the  finest, 
the  same  time  most  durable  surfaces,  is 
it  importance.  The  principal  point  with 
to  lime  seems  to  be  the  advantage  re- 
froni  its  being  kept  in  a slaked  state, 
iluded  from  the  external  air,  for  a verv 
mod.  The  preparation  at  Genoa  is 
ted  by  Mr.  C.  Wilson,  Professor  of  or. 
al  design  in  the  Royal  Edinburgh  In- 
1,  from  personal  observation.  The 
aving  been  slaked,  is  received  in  a 
six  feet  in  length  and  twenty  inches 
arrowing  to  the  bottom;  the  lime  is 
n this  vessel,  and  water  thrown  in  until 
he  consistence  of  cream.  At  the  end 
rough  there  is  a little  sluice  opening 
n inch  or  two  of  the  bottom,  which 
'he  dilute  lime  to  pass,  but  retains 
ad  other  impurities;  the  lime  is  re- 
i a pit  dug  in  the  mere  earth  to  the 
'several  feet;  the  process  is  repeated 
ipit  is  full,  and  the  lime  thus  prepared 
imeightto  twelve  months,  according  to 
iained  strength,  before  it  is  (it  for  use. 
ition,  while  it  effectively  siakes  every 
rod  frees  the  limefrom  all  extraneous 
r matter,  serves  also  to  deprive  it  of 
lof  its  more  caustic  property,  and  in 
"portion  destroys  also  that  of  cohe- 
pequently,  however,  and  upon  the 
n of  this  putty-like  substance  as 
ilalls  plastered  therewith  assume,  by 
p-ptinn  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
1 a surface  of  very  great  hardness  and 
1 This,  says  the  report,  is  what  takes 


place  during  and  after  the  process  of  fresco 
painting ; moisture  being  always  the  medium— 
the  conductor,  so  to  speak,  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  effects  the  induration.  The  Germans 
seem  to  have  varied,  if  they  have  not  improved 
the  method  just  described.  At  Munich  a pit  is 
illed  with  clean  burned  limestone,  which  on 
being  slaked  is  stirred  continually  till  the  sub- 
stance is  of  an  impalpable  consistence.  The 
surface  having  settled  to  a level,  clean  river 
sand  is  spread  over  it  to  the  depth  of  a foot  or 
more,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  earth,  so 
that  the  air  is  perfectly  excluded.  In  this 
state  the  lime  remains  for  at  least  three  years 
before  it  is  considered  fit  for  use  as  a ground 
for  fresco;  but  whatever  may  be  the  difference 
in  the  mode  of  storing  lime  for  the  finer  de- 
scriptions ofpIastcr.work.it  is  sufficiently  as- 
certained that  rich  limes  can  be  kept  in  a 
moist  state  for  any  length  of  time.  The  ge- 
neral  result  is  supposed  to  be,  first,  to  render 
the  lime  mild,  and  next  to  improve  its  consist- 
ence ; assuming,  then,  that  the  effect  of  keeping 
pure  lime  in  pits  is  to  promote  a more  perfect 
comminution  of  the  particles,  the  result  is  as 
completely  attained  by  the  practice  of  the 

Genoese  masons,  as  by  that  of  the  Germans  It 

must  he  observed  that  the  process  i,  objected 
to  by  modern  writers  on  cements  for  building 
purposes,  because  it  reduces  the  strength  of 
the  lime,  or,  in  other  words,  renders  it  less 
caustic;  this,  however,  is  its  principal  recom- 
mendation to  the  fresco  painter,  whose 
brushes  and  more  tender  colours  would  suffer 
y contact  with  a highly  caustic  surface.  The 
first,  or  rough  coat  of  plaster  applied  to  walls 
intended  to  receive  frescos,  is  composed  of  the 
usual  proportions  of  one  part  of  the  prepared 
lime  and  two  of  sand.  No  hair  is  used  by  the 
Italian  plasterers.  The  rough  coat  being 
thoroughly  drv  and  seasoned,  the  intomco  or 
coat  of  fine  plaster  is  applied  ; in  Italy  much 
care  is  taken  in  preparing  it;  the  lime  is  taken 
out  of  the  pit  with  a spade,  but  not  from  too 
[ near  the  bottom  or  sides.  It  is  thrown  again 
into  the  troughs,  mixed  with  water  until  not 
thicker  than  milk,  ami  is  allowed  to  escape  as 
before  through  the  open  sluice,  passing  through 
a fine  hair  sieve  into  earthenware  jars.  The 
lime  being  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  water  is 
poured  off,  and  the  lime  remains  about  the 
consistence  of  white  paint,  and  quite  as 
smooth. 

The  intonaco  is  composed  of  two  parts  sand 
and  one  of  lime.  In  Italy  great  pains  are 
taken  to  procure  a suitable  sand  ; it  must  be 
perfectly  clean  and  sharp,  the  grains  of  equal 
size,  and  its  colour  favourable,  or  the  intonaco 
would  be  too  dark.  The  presence  of  any 
earthy  particles  in  the  plaster  Mould  inevitably 
ruin  the  fresco.  T be  plaster  should  be  laid  on 
lightly  and  freely  with  a wooden  hand  float; 
in  connecting  the  successive  patches,  some 
portions  require,  however,  to  be  finished  with 
an  iron  trowel;  in  this  case  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  press  too  strongly,  otherwise  rust  spots 
might  appear  in  the  lime  ; a glass  float  seems 
preferable  where  a M'ooden  instrument  is  unfit. 

I he  plaster  should  be  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  ; the  surface  of  the  last  coat 
is  then  slightly  roughened  to  render  itfitterfor 
painting  on. 

Mr.  A.  Wilson,  writing; in  March,  1842,  gives 
the  following  very  interesting  description  of 
modern  fresco  painting,  from  actual  observa- 
tion : “I  lately  went  to  the  royal  palace 
(Genoa)  to  see  Signor  Pasciano  paint  a ceiling 
in  fresco.  His  tints  had  all  been  prepared 
before  my  arrival ; he  had  only  two  in  pots, 
viz.  pure  lime,  and  a very  pale  fiesh  tint.  He 
had  no  palette,  but  a table  with  a large  slate  for 
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Hie  top  ; on  it  he  set  in  a circle:  1.  Terra  vert 
;■  ®malt ; 3-  Vermilion  ; 4.  Yellow  ochre  • 
. Roman  ool’re:  6-  Darkerochre;  7.  Vene- 
tian red ; 8.  Umber;  9.  Burnt  umber ; 10 
Black.  These  colours  were  all  pure,  mixed 
only  with  water,  and  rather  stiff;  put  do,™ 
with  a palette  knife,  perhaps  about  an  ounce  or 
two  at  most  of  each.  He  mixed  each  tint  as  he 
wanted  it,  adding  to  each  from  the  pot  of  flesh 
tint  or  that  of  white.  Near  him  lay  a lump  of 
umber,  and  on  taking  up  a brushful  of  colour 
he  touched  this  with  it;  the  earth  instantly 
absorbed  the  water,  and  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  appearance  which  the  tint  would 
present  when  dry.  The  painter  used  a resting 
stick  With  cotton  on  the  top  to  prevent  injury 
to  tiie  intonaco.  The  intonaco  being  prepared 
■n  the  manner  previously  described,  the  moment 
it  would  bear  touching,  he  set  to  work.  The 
head  was  that  of  the  Virgin  ; he  began  with  a 
pale  tint  of  yellow  round  the  head  for  the  glory 
(the  colour  of  the  ground,  owing  to  the  mixture 
of  sand  with  the  lime,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
is  a cool  middle  tint)  ; he  then  laid  in  the  head 
and  neck  with  a pale  flesh  colour,  and  the  masses 
ol  drapery  round  the  head  and  shoulders  with 
a middle  tint,  and  with  brown  and  black  in  the 
shadows.  He  next,  with  terra  vertand  white, 
threw  in  the  cool  tints  of  the  face;  then,  with  a 
pale  tint  of  umber  and  white,  modelled  in  the 
features,  covered  with  the  same  tint  where  the 
hair  was  to  be  seen,  and  with  it  also  indicated 
the  folds  of  the  white  veil.  All  this  time  ho 
used  the  colours  as  thin  as  we  do  in  water 
colours ; he  touched  the  intomco  with  great 
tenderness,  and  allowed  ten  minutes  to  elapse 
before  touching  the  same  spot  a second  time. 
He  now  brought  his  coloured  study,  which 
stood  on  an  easel  near  him,  and  began  to  model 
the  features,  and  to  throw  in  the  shades  with 
greater  accuracy.  He  put  colour  in  the  cheeks 
and  put  in  the  mouth  slightly,  then  shaded  the 
hair  and  drapery,  deepening  always  with  tile 
same  colours,  which  become  darker  and  darker 
every  time  they  are  applied,  as  would  be  the 
case  on  paper,  for  instance.  Having  worked 
for  half  an  hour,  he  made  a halt  for  ten 
minutes,  during  which  time  lie  occupied  him- 
self ill  mixing  darker  tints,  and  then  began 
finishing,  loading  the  lights  and  usinv  ,he 
colours  much  stiffen,  and  putting  down  his 
touches  with  precision  and  firmness;  he  soft- 
ened with  a brush  with  a little  water  in  it. 
Another  rest  of  ten  minutes  ; but  by  this  time 
he  had  nearly  finished  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  his  figure,  which  being  uniformly  wet,  looked 
exactly  like  a picture  in  oil,  and  the  colours 
seemed  blended  with  equal  facility.  Referring 
again  to  his  oil  study,  he  put  in  some  few  light 
touches  for  the  hair,  again  heightened  gener- 
ally  in  the  lights,  touched  too  into  the  darks, 
threw  a little  white  into  the  yellow  round  the 
head,  and  this  portion  of  his  composition  was 
finished  all  in  about  an  hour  and  a half.  This 
was  rapid  work  ; but  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  artist  rested  four  times,  so  as  to  allow  the 
wet  to  he  sufficiently  absorbed,  to  enable  him  to 
repass  over  his  work. 

“Ihe  artist  now  required  an  addition  of 
intonaco,  the  tracing- was  lifted  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  the  space  to  be  covered  being  marked 
by  the  painter,  the  process  was  repeated,  and 
the  body  and  arms  of  the  Madonna  were 
finished  before  I left  him,  at  one  o’clock.” 


Pews.— In  Westminster  Abbey  the  choir  is  to 
be  altered,  the  present  miserable  screen-work  is  to 
be  removed,  and  pews  abolished.  In  the  cathedral 
at  Canterbury  the  choir  is  about  to  be  furnished 
with  new  stalls  and  a throne,  and  the  pews  are  to 
be  removed.  The  new  church  in  the  Broadway, 
W estminster,  has  been  built  without  pews. 
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ENGLISH  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE* 


The  history  of  domestic  architecture  in 
England  is  still  for  the  most  part  unwritten, 
and6  would  form  the  substance  of  a highly 
interesting  work.  From  the  remains,  so 
Ten  ploughed  up  in  our  fields,  o VlUas  w,  h 
tesselated  pavements,  and  baths  of  very 
artificial  construction,  there  can  be 
doubt  that  the  Homans,  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  island,  introduced  very  generally 
their °own  style  of  house  building;  and  the 
Britons  themselves  probably  copied  from  them 
to  a certain  extent,  as  their  descendants  evi- 
dently did  in  the  plan  and  decoration  of  their 
religious  edifices.  But  from  the  complete 
absence  of  anv  remnants  of  the  British  liabita 
tions  of  that  day,  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on 

their  form  or  materials.  The  same  remark 

uppUes  to  the  Saxon  era;  for  the  few  circular 
orlquare  towers  of  three  or  four  stones,  which 
are  the  most  ancient  buildings  we  can  trace  in 
the  island  after  the  departure  of  the  Ronmm, 
were  apparently  erected  ratliel  as  military 
posts  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  or  as 
places  of  temporary  refuge  during  an  mvasi  , 

Than  as  permanent  residences.  Conlgsbnrgh 
in  Yorkshire,  and  Castleton  in  Derbyshire, 
are  some  of  the  largest  and  best  preserved 
examples  of  these  early  Saxon  fortresses,  it 
they,  in  truth,  belong  to  that  era. 

But  our  Saxon  ancestors  rented  few  such 
places  of  strength.  Their  habits  were  peacef 
and  agricultural  rather  than  warlike,  and  they 
lived,  as  William  of  Malmsbury  informs  us, in  low 
and  mean  houses,  having  no  pretensions  either 
to  splendour  or  strength.  It  was  indeed,  this 
defenceless  condition  of  the  island  which  ren- 
dered it  so  easy  a prey  to  the  Norman  conque- 
rorTand  it  was  to  remedy  tins  defect,  and 
secure  his  newlv  acquired  dominions,  as  \\cH 
against  invasions  from  without  as  rebellions 
nothin,  that  William  lost  no  time  in  electing 
strong  castles  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  his 
kingdom,  as  at  Lincoln,  Rochester,  Norwich, 

&c  ff or  the  double  purpose  of  .strengthening 
the  towns  and  keeping  the  citizens  in  awe 

His  followers,  among  whom  he  had  pai celled 
out  the  lands  oftbe  English, had  l.kewiue  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  resentment  of  those 
thev  had  despoiled,  and  imitated  then  master  s 
example  hy  building  castles  on  “‘ates. 

The  turbulent  and  unsettled  state  ot  the  ki  g 
don.  during  the  succeeding  reigns  ca“se‘1 An 
rapid  multiplication  of  these  strong-holds,  until, 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  her 
are  said  to  have  been  no  fewer  than  1,115 
castles  completed  in  England  alone.  1 he 
whole  kingdom,”  says  the  author  of  th. 
Saxon  Chronicle , “ was  covered  with  them, 
and  the  poor  people  worn  out  with  the 
forced  labour  of  their  erection.  It  was  soon 
found,  also,  that  they  were  likely  to  be  no  less 
inconvenient  to  the  sovereign,  enabling  a cabal 
of  barons  to  beard  the  power  of  their  liege 
lord;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Henry  11. 
was  to  prohibit  the  erection  ot  any  castle 
without  a licence. 

Manv  of  the  castles  of  this  age  were  of  great 
size,  and  possessed  a certain  rude  grandeur  ot 
design.  To  the  simple  keep-tower  of  earlier 
date  several  other  towers,  both  round  and 
square,  were  added,  united  by  flanking  wa  Is, 
so  as  to  enclose  a polygonal  court-yard,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  usually  between  two 
strong  contiguous  towers.  An  outwork,  called 
the  tarbican"  often  still  further  defended  the 
approach,  as  well  as  a moat  and  drawbridge. 
Plates  of  iron  covered  the  massive  doors,  in 
front  of  which  the  grated  portcullis  was  et 
down  through  deep  grooves  in  the  stone-u  ork  , 
aid  overhead  projected  a parapet  resting  on 
corbels,  between  which  were  the  openings 
called  machicolations,  from  which  melted  lead, 
hot  water,  and  stones  could  be  thrown  on  the 
heads  of  the  assailants  who  should  attempt  an 
entrance  by  forcing,  or,  as  was  the  usual  mode 
of  attack,  filing  the  doors.  The  gateways  of 
Caeriaverock,  Tunbridge,  Conway,  Larls- 
brook,  and  Caernarvon  are  good  specimens  ot 
this  kind.  The  keep-tower,  or  strong-bold, 
rose  pre-eminently  above  the  rest,  ana  gene- 
rally from  an  artificial  mound.  Ii  contained 
the  well,  without  which  the  garrison  would  not 
have  been  enabled  to  hold  out  in  this  then  last 
place  of  refuge ; the  donjon  or  subterranean 
prison,  the  name  of  which  was  often  extended 
to  the  whole  keep;  and  several  stories  ot  apart- 
ments, which  were  probably  not  occupied  hy 


with  these  stories  was  either  pierced  in  the 
Thickness  of  the  walls,  or  built  on  the  outs.de 

°f  Afte1°tlie  * age  of  Edward  III.,  we  find  a 

considerable  improvement  in  the  char“cter  B f 
the  habitations  which  remain  to  us.  By 
degrees  it  was  found  possible  to  associate 
much  convenience  and  magnificence  with  the 
strength  requisite  for  defence  ; and  the  former 
confined  plan  of  the  close  fortress  expanded  into 
a mixture  of  the  castle  and  the  mansion.  I 
courts  were  multiplied.  The  tilt-yard  sur- 
rounded  by  the  stables  and  domestic  oftcra 
occupied  one.  A second  gate-wav  led  from 
thence  into  the  inner  court,  which  was  often 
double,  and  environed  by  the  principal  living 
range,  consisting  of  spacious  and  magnificent 
apartments,  the  hall,  the  banquet!, ng-room 
the  chapel,  with  galler.es  of  communication 
and  numerous  sleeping  chambers  T he  win- 
dows  were  often  large  and  beautifully  orna 

mented,  but  always  high  above  the  ground 

and  looking  inwards  to  tile  court.  1 he  keep 
was  always  entirely  detached  and  independent 
”These  buildings/  Such  was  the  royal  palace 
of  Windsor  erected  by  Edward  III.,  and  such 
the  splendid  baronial  castles  of  U arw.ck  Lud- 
low,' Spnfford,  Harewood,  Alnwick,  Kenil- 
worth, Ragland,  and  many  others.  1 he  last 
mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples 
we  are  acquainted  with  ot  the  union  of  vast 
strength  and  security  with  convenient  accom- 
modation and  great  ornamental  splendour 
The  keep  is  a perfect  fortress  in  itself,  and 
encircled  hy  a range  of  minor  towers  and 
moat.  Its  masonry  is  unrivalled. 

At  a later  period,  a still  further  change 
took  place.  The  powers  of  the  barons  had 

long  since  yielded  to  the  growing  dominance 

of  the  crown,  backed  by  the  wealthy  and  com- 
mercial classes  inhabiting  the  towns  who 
were  admitted  to  a considerable  share  of  poll- 
tical  power,  and  strongly  supported  the  royal 
authority,  as  a necessary  protection  for  their 
peaceful' and  industrious  pursuits,  and  for rthe 
wealth  which  they  accumulated  through  these 
means.  The  reign  of  law,  in  short,  had  gra- 
dually succeeded  to  that  of  the  strong  hand. 

The  peaceable  were  able  to  trust  to  the  execu- 
tive lor  the  defence  of  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty, rather  than  to  the  strength  of  heir  own 
walls,  or  the  falchions  and  iron  mail  of  their 
friends  and  retainers.  The  residences  of  the 
nobility  and  rich  landed  proprietors  again 
assumed,  though  by  degrees,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  districts,  like  the  borders  of 
England  and  Scotland,  a civil  in  place  of  a mili- 
tary appearance.  Beauty  and  ornament  were 
coiLltld  by  the  builders  instead  of  strength, 
and  the  convenient  accommodation  ot  the 
ordinary  indwellers,  in  lieu  of  the  means  for 
disposing  of  a crowded  garrison,  and  its  neces- 
sary provision  in  time  of  siege.  The  mansions 
ere'eted  under  these  circumstances  partook  but 
slightly  of  the  castellated  character.  I hey 
usually  retained  the  moat  and  battlemented 
gateway,  and  one  or  two  strong  turrets,  to 
build  which  a royal  license  was  necessary ; 
but  their  defensive  strength  could  only  have 
availed  against  a sudden  and  momentary 
attack.  They  were  generally  quadrangular  in 
form,  the  larger  class  enclosing  two  open 
courts-of  which  one  contained  the  stab  lee, 
offices,  and  lodging  of  the  household  , the 
second,  the  principal  or  state  chambers,  with 
the  hall  and  chapel.  Large  and  lofty  bay- 
windows,  reaching  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
several  of  them  opening  to  the  gardens  on  the 
outside  of  the  building,  though  these  weie 
enclosed  by  high  battlemented  walls,  and  gene- 
rally by  u moat  likewise,  evidenced  a sense  ot 
comparative  security  from  external  violence. 
Wingfield  manor-house,  in  Derbyshire ; Low- 
dray,  in  Sussex;  Kelmingham  Hall,  in  Suf- 
folk; Penshurst,  in  Kent;  Deene  Fork,  !n 
Northamptonshire;  and  Thornbury  Castle,  in 
Gloucestershire,  are  some  of  the  richest  speci- 
mens extant  of  the  highly  ornamented  em- 
battled mansions  of  the  time  of  Henry  V 1 . 
and  VIII.,  the  period  of  transition  from  the 
castle  to  the  palace,  and  undoubtedly  the  best 
era  of  English  architecture. 

Such  buildings  differed  but  little  from  the 
monastic  residences  of  the  same,  or  of  an 
earlier  date.  The  lordly  abbot  emulated  the 
proud  baron  in  all  the  outward  demonstrations 
I , . 1 1 tV.cn  ri vallpfl  11111 


* Continued  from  paRe  432. 


prouu  narun  m *■“  - . . . . 

of  wealth,  and  perhaps  more  than  rivalled  him 
in  the  interior  luxury  and  convenience  of  his 


establishment.  It  seems  probable,  indeed,  th 
the  latter  merely  imitated  the  improved  accoi 
modations  and  still  increasing  magmheen 
which  these  cloistered  virtuosi  were  the  hi 
to  invent  or  copy  from  their  continent 

brethren.  f,.n.  B 

Of  the  minor  country  residences  ot  that  a 
the  earlier  reigns,  many  interesting  examp 
remain  scattered  through  the  island,  so  me  tin 
fulfilling  their  original  destination,  but 
more  frequently  employed  only  asfarm-hous 
and  going  fast  to  decay.  Except  m an  oc 
sional  moat,  the  embattled  ga  eway,  an 
strong  wall  generally  embattled  also,  enclos 
the  court-yard  on  those  sides  where  the  bu 
ings  were 'wanting,  they  exhibit  but  few  me 

° The  leading  causes  of  the  decay  of  those  goo 

halls  which  were  formerly  so  thicklystrewno 
the  face  of  this  country,  that  scarcely  a pa. 
or  a manor  was  without  one  or  more  examp 
have  been  the  concentration  of  landed  pi  opl 
into  larger  estates  and  fewer  hands,  which 
been  gradually  in  progress  through  the 
century  or  more,  and  the  increasing  predil 
lion  of  our  wealthy  classes  for  the  gaietie 
the  metropolis  or  the  crowded  watering-p 
rather  than  the  quiet  and  simple  enjoyment 

the  rural  residence.  , J 

In  a few  of  the  houses  built  duung  the  r 
of  the  last  of  the  Henrys,  we  may  obs 
some  slight  traces  of  the  Italian  architect 
which  in  the  next  reign  was  more  liberal!; 
troduced  and  mixed  up  with  the  original  T. 
or  early  English,  into  an  irregular  ccrta 
but  in  most  instances,  an  exceedingly  rick 
effective  composition. 

At  this  late  period  the  intercourse  bet 
the  different  states  of  Europe  had  become 
siderable,  and  the  fame  ot  the  Italian  a 
tects  was  a subject  of  deep  interest  “ 
country,  where  the  rage  for  building  i 
less  strong  and  general  than  in  Italy  , u 
brilliant  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  « 
and  princely  proprietors  vied  more  than 
I with  each  other  in  the  magnificence  ot 
mansions.  It  might  have  been  suppose, 
the  noble  Tudor  houses,  such  as  we  ha, 
scribed  them,  with  their  panelled  walls, 
tresses,  and  battlements,  tracer.ed  win 
sculptural  dripstones,  florid  pinnacles,  an. 
bossed  chimney-shafts,  were  sufficiently 
and  gorgeous  to  satisfy  the  prevailing  tas 
splendour ; but  in  their  anxiety  to  sink 
surprise  the  admiration  of  their  countr 
many  deserted  the  native  styles  and  soui 
designs,  and  even  artists  from  abr oad.  J 

architecture  became,  by  degrees,  he 

and,  even  where  the  indigenous  style  w 
hered  to  in  the  general  design,  many  of  1 
richments  and  ornamental  features  ter 
rowed  from  the  Italian.  First  of  all  the 
or  gateway,  as  the  most  conspicuous  pel 
which  to  exhibit  these  exotic  noveltjp 
decorated  on  either  side  the  entranM 
perhaps  a second  an.1  third  story  aba, 
pilasters  belonging  to  the  different 
orders ; the  doorway  itself  exchanged  « 
pointed,  or  Tudor,  tor  the  circular  arc 
deep,  elegant,  and  sweeping  Gothic  moil 
for  the  Vitruvian  architrave,  cut  across 

awkward  projecting  imposts.  1 he  pi 

Milton  Abbey,  built  m the  reign  of 
VIII.,  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
innovation.  Lower  Marney  Hall,  in 
built  in  the  same  reign,  is  anothei.  ,| 
it  is  a regular  embattled  quadrangular  In 
built  entirely  of  brick,  the  ga 
flanked  by  large  and  lofty  octagonal 

with  narrow  pointed  windows,  but  topp 
lotus-leaved  ornaments  and  scrolls  lei 
battlements,  while  the  mnll.ons  ofl 
windows  terminate  above  in  debase! 
capitals  ; all  these  enrichments  are  mo 

briek. 

Next  was  introduced  the  cupola,  whos 
tion  in  Italy  had  made  so  much  now 
appears  our  country  squires  were  an 
have  miniature  specimens  of  > » 
was  applied  as  a covering  to  the ihieb 
round,  square,  or  polygonal,  which  fix 
entrance,  or  terminated  the  anKles  0 aa 
ing  and  surmounted  with  gilded 
tainly  produced  a rich  and  imposing 
we  experience  in  Burleigh  and  C at 
parapet  over  the  porch  and  the  pm  eel 
Sows,  was,  at  the  same  time  exchange 
pediment!  and  busts  of  the  twelve  C 

similar  devices  took  the  place  of  tW 
heraldic  animals  and  shields,  inei 


“ substitution  ‘ panelled  battlements,  and 

msmm 


I professional  dTcuIta?f\e™”ndTS 
-tungPind  isone  of  the  t^cL'iSi 

i of  s,fh  10  enfe'lneerinR'  c*'»ling.  The 
- I,»  S.ubi“lucous  communication  tea, 

e s o?  £?”  Ve'7  l0“V*°  P™P-cd  , 

Jr?  °‘  .,,le  to"'ns  of  North  and  South 

^rar„rtrS 

year  1800  ft  ' f ■ 0(id,  about 

iZ  , . 1 "as  early  in  1823  that  hi,. 

?'ws*S 

in;  ms;  resources  fro,,,  the  fertile  and  nn-' 

<1  mind  ot  the  engineer,  it  is  impossible 
at  this  moment  to  enter  noon.  Frm 

h faculty  and  triumph, 
h the  assistance  of  “ the  shield,”  an  in- 
dd  e 'of  he  frequently  described, 
v la4  Wl  r7,er  ,l,ud  h0™  reached  in 
-ructim,  *?  ,C  danBer  of  a second  or 
t upturn  of  the  superincumbent  Hood  he- 
'tore  and  more  imminent,  and  this  catas- 
bappened  on  the  12th  of  August  of 
ar,  at  a time  too  when  the  funds" of  I he 
ly  were  exhausted.  We  well  remem- 
etent,  and  the  almost  universal  opinion 
could  never  le  resumed-,  in  fact 

tl  a?  he  f'  PSC  °f  "Car,y  se'en  years’ 
that  the  Government,  after  repeated 
■ons  consented  to  make  the  requisite 


THE  BUILDER. 


01(1  style,  its  numerous  steep  gable,  and 

pinnacles,  were  succeeded  by  the  iff  Y 
horizontal  lines  of  the  new  Tift  . f rm 

;s.is;  Bss“.*fi£S| 


l :'.z=;sxs:^ 

nothing-  remidLd  of  t "r  ."ce-porch, -and 

andold-fashionelaspectK'r^fe'lTSg6 

(To  be  continued.) 


THAMES  TUNNEL  DESCENDING  SHAFT  AND  STAIRS 
reference  to  the  volumes  from  whirl,  " “’l'!.1  ‘?vo  ?PP*»«*  brighter  'from  £.7"!“ 


,11  ~ uuei  tii rot 

sc, worn  make  the  requisite  "‘X?’ 

Euiwithhe-"'°rk  f°,"'  reted^,  but  of  Angus"  'isiUlir  T if00^  that  on  the  13th 
and  with  increased  doubts  and  danger  shaft  L„„i  J hu  }■  Bru"cl  passed  down  the 

l't7  ”°T  anithen  impeding  Sthe  | by  a fm  5'  ZT*  at  a"d  ‘henfe 


Er.B^d  *.r,dm,,,t 

Not;  Should  the  laborers  ™forg„tteTm?t' 
whilst  cxnrpsmntr  ♦ 1 • . b®  ^(.n,  who, 

had  giteTmSV  '’'''a”  °f "'ho 

1 he  Tunnel  is  twelve  hundred  feet  in  l.„  „ 
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HEALTH  OF  TOWNS. 


D0.pns.LS  FOR  CONSTRUCTING  SUB-SEWERS  AS 
ACX.UM.Y  TO  THE  PRESENT 


Thk^e  sewers  may  he  constructed  of  cast- 
fixino-  into  a cast-iron  keelson, 
having  nn'a  cast-iron  crown  plate,  the  whole 
so  formed  as  to  key  into  one  another  without 
screws  or  bolts. 

The  sub-sewers  are  to  run  along  and  beneath 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  shores  of  the 
river  Thames,  a little  above  low  water  mark, 
and  proceed  down  the  river  to  the  lower  parts 
of Essex  and  Kent  into  receptacles  or  reser- 
voirs formed  of  cast-iron  plates  (something 
similar  to  gasometers),  and  with  partitions 
having  -ratings  or  meshes  of  sizes  proper  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  filth  from  the 
liana),  which  will  run  into  the  last  chamber, 
and  be  allowed  to  stand  to  settle.  Now,  if  a 
column  of  pulverized  q.l. *-Iime  rs  run  into 
the  sewer  at  any  given  point  previous  to 
„tt  from  thence  into  the  reservoirs,  every 
thing  that  is  held  in  solution  in  the  liquid  will 
be  chemically  thrown  down  (the  lhTJ  ol 
process  of  which  is,  the  contents  of  the  sewer 
Le  being  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
“rnmediafelv  the  pulverized  lime  comes  rn  com 
tact  therewith,  the  liquid  is  chemically  acted 
upon  and  what  was  held  in  solution  immedi- 
ately falls  down),  thereby  separating  the  -water, 
which  maybe  turned  off,  and  leaving  the  re- 
sidue, which  may  be  passed  through  “ 
ful  mill  in  order  to  pulverize  and  thoroughly 
incorporate  it,  after  which  it  can  be  put  into  an 
hydraulic  press  and  formed  into  blocks  of  any 
shape  or  size  best  fitted  for  conveying  to  any 
parts  of  the  empire.  A column  of  sea  water 
mTght  be  advantageously  run  into  the  sewers, 
the*  saline  portions  of  which  would  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  manure. 

The  Chinese  are  particularly  ingenious  m 
their  manures,  but  I question  whether  the  pro- 
posed admixture  would  not  be  superior  to  an)  . 
IVIessrs.  Rennie  and  1 elford  stated,  in  their 
evidence  delivered  before  the  London  Bridge 
Committee,  “ that  there  were  several  thousand 
tons  of  the  most  valuable  manure  running  into 
the  Thames  from  the  metropolitan  sewers  every 
hour  thereby  polluting  the  water  to  that  ex- 
cessive degree,  that  it  was  fast  approaching 
an  immense  ditch,  and  so  excessively  filthy  that 
no  tea-kettle  laboratory  could  properly  tilter 
the  water  so  as  to  be  fit  for  demesne  purpose. 

As  to  the  capability  of  the  soil,—  It  is  (says 

Sir  George  Stephenson,  the  eminent  eng.neer) 

5 my  decided^  conviction,  founded  upon 
close  anil  extensive  personal  observation, 
that  the  soil  of  England,  if  properly 
treated,  will  produce  four  times  the  amount 
of  human  food  that  it  yields  under  the 
present  system.  Upon  the  most  moderate 
supposition  by  adopting  these  sub-sewers,  there 
would  he  an  actual  saving  to  the  country  annu- 
ally of  upwards  of  two  millions  of  tons  of  he 
most  valuable  manure,  containmg  al  the 
urates  (animal  salts),  8tc.,  which,  if  sold  to  the 
land  holders  and  farmers  at  10s.  per  ton,  would 
materially  aid  them  to  meet  any  pressure 
“f  the  times.  Besides,  the  iron  trade  of  this 
great  nation  is  in  a depressed  state,  at  all  times 
luctuating  ; the  government,  by  constructing 
these  subisewers,  would  permanently  raise  the 
price  of  iron,  because  Bristol,  Hull,  Liverpool, 
and  other  towns  would  at  once  adopt  similar 
sewers  for  husbanding  the  manure.  From  a 
rough  calculation,! presume  these  metropolitan 
sub-sewers  would  cost  about  seven  millions 
sterling  and  the  revenue  derivable  therefrom 
would"amount  annually  to  upwards  of  one 
million.  And  if  the  whole  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  were  merged  or  consolidated 
into  one  hoard,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  not  to 
remain  the  irresponsible  bodies  without  any 
head,  in  the  receipt  of  enormous  sums  of  money, 
not  accountable  for  the  same,  and  continually 
fighting  at  cross  purposes  with  each  other,  the 
present  rates  that  art  collected  would  amply 
suffice  to  liquidate  the  construction  thereof. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  calculation  the 
immense  benefits  that  would  result  from  the 
government  or  country  adopting  these  su 
sewers.  „ , , , • 

In  Edinburgh,  the  watchmen,  at  6 o clock  m 
the  morning,  turn  on  the  fire,  or  rather  water, 
cocks  in  the  streets,  and  sweep  all  before  them 
down  the  gratings;  why  cannot  the  same  be 
done  by  the  able-bodied  poor  of  this  great 
dirty  metropolis,  which  might  be  made  the 


healthiest  and  cleanest  city  in  the  world,  and 

its  vast  expansive  river  rolling  through  it  kept 

free  from  all  impurities  polluting  it,  by  tbe 
legislature  compelling  the  water  compames  to 
erect  (free)  against  every  gas  lamp-post 
water  or  fire-plug,  the  same  to  be  kept  ala  ays 

char-red  (the  water  companies  would  above  ge 

an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  pure  water)  an 
enactment  to  compel  every  house,  manufactory, 
or  premises,  to  have  a good  and  sufficient  shoot 
from  their  privies  and  drains  into  the  common 
sewers  all  the  streets  to  be  thoroughly  washed 
every  twenty-four  hours,  the  grave-yards  of  the 
metropolis  to  be  for  ever  closed,  and  seven  feet 
of  clay  laid  thereon,  and  planted  with  trees. 
Bishop  Latimer,  in  his  days,  said  1 hat  it  was 
an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  clergy ‘ 
burials  to  go  on  in  a large  crowded  town,  as 
thev  were  then  increasing  to  an  alarming  ex 
tent  ■ what  would  he  have  said  at  this  time  of 
dav  mixing  up  45,000  dead  annually  amidst 
the  living?  By  washing  the  streets  once  every 
twenty-four  hours,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  scavengers’  carts,  or  nightmen,  or  watering 
carts.  These  sub-sewers  ought  to  precede  the 
Thames  embankment.  They  might  be  con' 
structcd  nearly  the  whole  extent  without  erect- 
ing any  coffer  dam,  which  will  appear  clear  ml 
a casual  survey  ; if  they  arc  commenced  at  the 
terminus  and  brought  up  the  river,  all  the 
water  accumulating  on  excavating  w 11  pass 
through  the  reservoirs.  Lastly,  it  would  for 
a legitimate  source  of  revenue  of  upwards  of 
one  million  sterling  annually ; and  it  the 
government  neglect  doing  it,  it  might  be  esta- 
blished  through  the  means  of  a public  com- 
Richard  Rowed. 

pany. 


in  every  instance,  and  relieved  him  from  the  charg 
for  the  whole  of  the  said  windows  ; with  which  de 
termination  the  surveyor  was  dissatisfied,  and  con 
tended,  with  respect  to  the  two  warehouse  window! 
that  such  being  a room  of  his  dwelling-house,  an 
having  an  internal  communication  therewith,  it  wi 
not  the  manufactory  or  warehouse  contemplated  E 
the  said  letter  ; its  windows,  therefore,  were  n< 
exempt  from  duty  ; and  with  regard  to  the  dan 
and  cheese-room  windows,  the  appellant  was  n 
entitled  to  the  relief  granted  in  respect  thereof,  J 
asmuch  as  his  house  is  not  a farm-house  bondfi 
used  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry  only , and  d 
manded  that  the  case  be  stated  for  the  opinion 
her  Majesty’s  judges.  i 

Rowland  Rees,  of  Dinas,  innkeeper,  also  a 
pealed  at  tbe  same  time  and  place,  and  was  allow 
two  brewhouse  windows,  under  precisely  the  sai 
circumstances  as  the  one  allowed  m the  foregoi 
case,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  judges  thereot 
Given  under  our  hands  this  2nd  day  of  Febiua 
1841. 


William  Pugh,  I commjssi0ners. 
John  Thomas,  J 


We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  determination  ofl 
commissioners  is  wrong. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.-Wightm. 


ASSESSED  TAXES  CASES. 

Determined  by  the  Judges  on  Appeal. 

Windows — Warehouse — Dairy  Brewhouse  Post- 
office  receiving-room. 

A warehouse  u,ei  solely. for  storing  grain  and  other 
things,  haring  an  internal  communication  with 
the  dwelling-house,  of  which  also  it  is  part  and 
varcel ; a dairy  aud  cheese-room  on  an  extensive 
farm,  held  by  a farmer  who  was  an  innkeeper 
and  postmaster,  held  liable  to  duty,  the  f°Jmer 
as  being  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  the 
latter  because  appellant's  house  was  not  appro- 
priated to  farming  purposes  only  : And  semble- 
that  brewhouse  windows,  made  without  glass, 
with  wooden  shutters  only,  and  placed  there  as 
much  for  the  purposes  of  letting  the  steam  escape 
as  far  admitting  light : and  windows  of  a room 
on  the  ground  floor  of  a dwelling-house,  set 
apart  wholly  for  receiving  and  sorting  letters, 
appellant  being  post-master,  are  chargeable  with 

duty . 

At  a meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  land  and 
assessed  taxes,  acting  in  and  for  the  division  o 
Mowddwy,  county  of  Merioneth,  held  at  the  Goat 
Inn  Dinas,  the  4th  September,  1840,  for  the  pul- 
pose  of  hearing  appeals  against  the  first  assessments 
(48  Geo.  3,  0.  55,  sc.  A)  ;-Charles  James  Lloyd, 
of  Mallwyd,  innkeeper,  post-master,  and  farmer, 
appealed  and  claimed  exemptions  for  six  windows. 

The  appellant  stated  that  he  claimed  exemption 
for  two  windows  in  a room  over  part  of  his  dwelling- 
house,  having-an  internal  communication  therewith, 
wherein  grain  and  other  things  are  stored  and  kept, 
and  is  used  as  a warehouse  only  ; that  such,  there- 
fore, are  exempt  from  duty  by  virtue  of  the  board  s 
letter,  dated  July  28,  1840-3363  ',  that  being  he 
tenant  and  occupier  of  an  extensive  farm,  and  the 
owner  of  a large  dairy,  he  claimed  exemption  under 
the  4th  section  of  6 Geo.  4,  c.  7,  seh.  (A,  R,  ) 
two  other  windows,  one  of  which  is  in  a dairy,  and 
one  in  a cheese-room,  both  of  which  are  only  par- 
tially glazed  ; that  the  said  rooms  are  wholly  set 
apart  for  the  purposes  of  the  farm,  and  are  used in 
no  other  way  than  as  a dairy  and  cheese-room,  the 
words  are  duly  and  properly  painted  on  the  doors  of 
the  said  rooms  ; that  by  virtue  of  the  said  Act,  he  is 
entitled  to  exemption  for  the  windows  thereon.  That 
he  claimed  exemption  also  for  one  brewhouse  window 
made  without  glass,  with  wooden  shutter  only,  and 
placed  there  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
steam  to  escape  as  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  ligh 
therein  ; that  it  never  could  be  intended  that  windows 
of  such  description  should  be  brought  into  an  assess- 
ment. That  he  claimed  exemption  also  for  one 
window  in  a small  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  Ins 
dwelling-house,  in  the  north  front  thereof,  appro- 
priated and  wholly  set  apart  for  the  receipt  and 
sorting  of  letters ; that  his  house  is  a recemng- 
house,  and  that  a letter-box  is  placed  in  the  said 
window,  and  country  letters  are  exposed  therein; 
that  it  being  the  window  of  a public  office,  and  e 
room  used  in  no  other  way,  it  must  be  considered 
to  be  exempt  from  duty.  The  commissioners  pre- 
sent concurred  with  the  view  taken  by  the  appellant 


Windows— Warehouse— What  is  not,  within 

Act. 

Appellant  claimed  exemption  for  one  window  \ 
back  shop  or  warehouse  in  addition  to  one 
ready  allowed  in  the  front  shop ; such  back  i 
or  warehouse  being  part  of  the  shop  and  on 
around  floor,  separated  from  the  shop  by  aj 
tition,  and  communicating  therewith  by  a d 
used  solely  as  a shop  or  warehouse,  and  tti 
the  same  roof  with  the  rest  oj  the  house.  £ 
not  exempt,  being  part  of  the  dwelling-how 

At  a meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  land 
assessed  taxes,  acting  in  and  for  the  divisu 
Ardudwyis,  county  of  Merioneth,  held  at  LI 
dwywe,  the  21st  and  22nd  days  of  August,  1 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals  against  the 
assessments  (48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch.  A.)  ; - ar 

Griffiths,  of  Llanddwywe,  grocer  and  draper 
limited  scale,  appealed  against  a charge  ol 
windows.  The  appellant  stated  that  she  clt 
exemption  for  one  window  in  a back  shop  or  ’ 
house  included  in  the  said  number,  in  additi 
one  already  allowed  in  the  front  shop  ; that  the 
in  question  is  part  of  the  shop  and  on  the  g 
floor,  separated  therefrom  by  a partition,  and 
municates  therewith  by  a door  ; that  it  is  used 
as  a shop  and  warehouse  ; that  the  dwelling 
extends  over  the  whole  of  the  front  and  back 
and  hath  an  internal  communication  therewitl 
forms  no  partwhatever  thereof ; that  the  said  w 
looks  into  a field  at  the  back,  through  or  n 
which  there  is  no  foot  or  road  way,  therefi 
goods  are  therein  exposed  for  sale ; that  tl 
emptions  provided  for  shops  and  warehouse^ 
1st  section  of  the  4 Geo.  4,  c.  11,  and  the  b 
letter  of  the  28th  July,  1840—3,363,  apj 
every  respect  to  this  case,  and  exempt  her  tre 
duty  on  the  said  windows.  The  commit 
present  being  also  of  that  opinion,  allowed! 
peal,  and  reduced  the  assessment  according! 
surveyor,  on  the  contrary,  contended  that  w 
cision  was  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  sa 
and  letter,  inasmuch  that  it  was  not  a front  O' 
of  the  house,  and  had  no  goods  exposed  tha 
sale,  and  that  he  considered  the  front  and  bat 
in  every  respect  a part  and  parcel  of  the  dv 
house,  demanded  that  a case  be  stated  for  t 
nion  of  her  Majesty’s  judges. 

Given  under  our  hands  this  4th  day  of  te 
1841. 


David  Evans,  1 Commission 
Davies,  J 


Richard  Davies,  . 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  determinate 
commissioners  is  wrong. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wist 


The  population  of  the  parish  of  Lira 
223  054  ; of  whom  160,000  belong  to  the  ; 
classes,  of  whom  a large  proportion  inhaltl 
and  cellars,  the  remainder  living  in  house! 
to  the  front  of  the  street.  The  courts  co 
two  rows  of  houses  placed  opposite  to  eafl 
with  an  intervening  space  of  from  nine 
feet,  and  having  two  to  six  or  erglrt ■ hw» 
row.  Of  these  courts  there  are  1 ,98.,  eo 
10  692  houses  and  55,534  inhabitants, 
are  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  frequently  hat 
the  bare  earth  for  a floor,  and  sometimes  ' 
six  feet  in  height.  There  is  frequent  J no 
There  is  sometimes  a back  cellar  used  as 
apartment,  having  no  direct  commune* 
the  external  atmosphere,  and  denvtlH 
supply  of  light  and  air  solely  from  the  Iroi 
meat. 


a z m a 
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?iitrraturr. 


the  builder. 
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Safe’s  Quarterly  Pnpm  m Architecture. 
Part  I. 

to  Sir  "•?,aki"*  a considerable  effort 
i IS  Pos,tlon  as  caterer  in  chief  for 
the  architectural  public  of  this  count™  W. 
may  regard  the  work  now  before  us,  in' fact  as 
the  quarterly  magazine  of  the  class’  tJVhom 

weeklT  wb?,S  h“"lbl-  *■*  »f  labour 
I.L  eklD  while  the  intermediate  grade  is 

so  that’.rr  resPected  monthly  contemporaries' 
so  that  the -.  vacuum,  as  *nW  to  us  a,  S 
s 8a,d  to  be  to  nature,  is  now  no  longer  t,  be 
?P°k™  ; ",e  measure  of  periodic^,  being 

M 4 w "!a-V  Say  “ 'S’  flH«l  "P-  y 
j '•  u ea,e  commences  well,  with  a a-nnJU, 

m York  1 if''”  cxamples  f™">  ohurches 

oik,  and  the  six  or  seven  referring  tn 

thei  had  been,  said  about  the  stained  Hass  • 

5 

the  MW  e”°,iceof  mat,ei's  in  handler 

Go^l'r^h^SSth^^et11  “"d  I 

inue  their  labours  m the  same  sphere  of  Ulus 
t™.  on,  and  from  the  same  quarter  Se  ti.y  rf 
rork.  There  IS  not  too  much  said  / 

5TM  ,hd  ohurche",  hui 

reflect ionh  mn  V’  8“j;Sesti>'e  of  profitable 
things  that  h U ,S  5tC"  " ,n  cause  many 
ansafd  and  i ^ J'eretof"''e  aaid  to  be 

“rack  „f  ui  ■ f ■ Proceed  much  farther  in  this 
-rack  of  illustration,  the  savings  and  specula 

we*  wonrtah  5’  wil1  SO  for  what  they 

* worth— waste  and  vapour.  They  two 
nean  the  dogmatists)  tell  us  of  the  gen  us' of 
tone  and  marble,  and  predicate  soTnch  of 
netals  and  factitious  materials,  that  we  wonder 
low  there  could  have  been  room  or  scope  fol 
be  soul  of  art  to  have  been  so  expresled  in 

t thUuT  U See jL  Nn’  we  do  wonder 
t this,  " e only  wonder  that  such  things  could 
ave  been  said  as  have  been  said.  However 
>ere  ,s  an  end  of  it,  or  the  end  is  command 
Ittle  raising  of  the  head  and  eyelids  may 
; ?,a  8-,iraPses  of  it  to  those  even  'whom  the 
undents  of  hard  crawling  have  confined 
mnewhat  too  closely  to  the*  range  of  S 

^7?.  by  tbf  ground  area  between,  or  just 
'out  their  bands  and  knees.  J 

ti°t°kthVr  ChSr,  aims  of  Sonndinavian 
lists  the  Convolvulus  of  Greece  and  of 
wble  done,  and  done  most  deftly  here  in 
10(1.  Here,  again,  a world  of  enlightenment 
suspended,  and  upon  it  turns,  who  shall  say 
what  measure,  and  for  what  range  of  in- 
uctmn  Who  shall  mark  its  coniines  ? 

Mr  Moore  has  speculated  somewhat  too 

th„nr  b thc  leilding  Essay  of  this 

rk  though  we  can  sec  the  drift  of  it,  as  far 
ie  is  himself  concerned.  It  js  a labour  of 
dable  investigation  with  him  ; he  isnotcon- 
t to  work  on,  building  up  structures  of 
bs  and  carcase  Without  being  inquisitive  as 
their  connection,  and  hence  he  delivers 
iself  of  speculations  which  are  here  worked 
into  an  “Essay  on  those  Powers  of 

: ol  I ND  WHICH  HAVE  REFERENCE  TO 

ohiteotural  Study  and  Desion.” 
ch  of  half  metaphysical  and  half  mechanical 
ter  has  been  expended  in  this  way,  hut 
ly  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  too' much 
.ing  about  the  bush,  and  we  are  too  long  in 
mg  to  the  point  wherein  is  centred  all  we 
in  search  of.  It  was  well  said  by  the  poet 
!E  NOm.EST  STUDY  OF  MANKIND  IS  MAN,” 

that  "'ord  noblest  comprehended  wisest, 

V*  briefest.  Let  man  understand  man, 
he  will  soon  know  how  stone  and  timber 
, form  tongues,  books,  mirrors — speaking 
ihg-,  l enacting-,  as  from  soul  to  soul,  how 
an  \vit  reciprocates,  and  how  that  secret  of 
is  inborn  in  man,  he  will  know  it  all. 
itects,  like  most  others,  begin  their  studies 
r " lo.n^  end>  or  father  commence  outside 
ircle  instead  of  at  the  eentre—tbey  take 
tckfor  the  sample  of  the  house  ; there  is 
(Uch  of  materialism  amongst  them.  We 


wonder  at  the  mythology  of  the  Heathen  i I 1 “ ~ 


,,,,  . — “ivaut-ism  m 

truth  ever  slept,  evel died'?3' Ob,ewhPat  pr^ 
! b“‘ il  «"  ■».’  to  sayC 


eyes  had  need  of 

SUX"/  Pagak-  ';raes  ’ f;“*h  «d  is 

upon  T her’  r’  wh,ch  ,S  thc  same,  is  unlooked 
upon.  I bere  ls  no  my„e  jn  laste  or 

haP  it  of  Mao’’  ,he|n,.-V8ter.';i8  m man,  and  he 
„ w ,T  °'vn  fo'ving,  “ an  he  will  ” 

.Jli  l"'''  VV!  havei"  ihese  papers 
a sort  of  Chapter  on  workhouses,  illustrated 
y plans  of  that  at  Greenwich,  which,  for  some 
leason  unseen  by  us,  has  been,  it  is  said  Z 
nominated  “ The  Model  Workhouse.”  WoJk- 
inuses— we  beg  our  author’s  pardon  (Mr.  U 

horn  s “”ne^7,e»  he  '<™>  ‘^m  A poor, 
nouses.  We  dare  not  trust  our  more  than 

p"r,aae„?l‘°ki0,0f,k  "Ponthis  Paper  and  these 

5£jS  ‘sis 

=:M-'S;Sir;s 

and  builders  build suV^fa",’ 


, ....a a ui  me  sain  e feature 

surm„unt!rb7aapurfl2Upl2cleS:aiTheafl,!ier 

s!-3r^=isS 

of  curvature  and  b? °r  do“ble  form 

IS 

majidi-aw  illustration  fromX ‘maletcZ 

the  introduction  oTlhe' ll)eurttb“il<lin?»-  VVhile 
astica]  structures  is  highly  1 8 eCC'esi- 
almost  essential  i i. ? 1 characterlstlc  and 

rpi  • . T7ie  Pinnacle. 

the  bu«re,“  Thea,“rally  ,C°nnec,s  “aelf  with 
rtre.ss-  Ahe  perpendicular  style  includp* 
yvanety;  and  the  simple  pyramidal  of 
four  or  eight  sides,  purfledP  up  Engle  in 
most  cases,  and  issuing,  either  Vom  . 

little  gables  as  i,  has  sMet  or  from  a 8 trSg”d 


nlafGfl  ; V ‘pump,  under  whose  glass  is  ^“.emnes  plain,  but  ordi- 

of  these  workhouses -but  not  till  then  Dread  oulllne  and  bold  but  distinct  purdinp-  » 

cons, ram,!  alike  controlling  the  Tatla‘8  of  the  most  obvious  Epo^ancm 


tCh0rlenan,!  a,S— - the  huilder'and 
tenant-  f here  is  a wide  jrulf  between 
cure  and  punishment,  but  we  dare  not  speak 

‘ be  remaining  paper  is  a business  litre 

Z"  Ar  b ,‘h!  Iate.  William  Vitruvius  Morrl 

sll’  the  weTl°  ’ “ Sa"  °f  Sir  Ricbard  Morri- 
S n,  the  Well-known  Architect  of  Dublin  Tt 

.S  written  by  a brother,  and  might  be  expe'cted 
to  betray  some  of  ike  .I:.”  . r f 'PPCIea 


ttr,hhrfTariety  <bUt  °ne  °nUa 

than  the  former)  ,s  that  0f  the  s quare 
pinnacle,  whose  sides,  instead  ofVingUlM 
are  perforated  in  compartments  of  light  tra’ 
oe  y.andsometimes  alsi,  i„  lieu  of  thertraigSt 

this  kind' T™  a,Blight  CUrve  in"a‘'d8-  Of 
this  kind  of  pinnacle,  we  may  adduce  examules 


fr,  tint  •’  and  might  be  expected  r , , ttUU  50utn  Porch  of  Gloucester 

bunE  »0me.,,‘lhe  partialities  of  a brother  - ^athedral  • The  other  descriplion  of  regulal 

but  U confines  itself  very  much  to  a narrative  f,  rT' ='f  .ls‘bat' s"  fre<luo„,  in  Tudor  archke" 
he  works  of  the  lamented  deceased  and  u i i' "“I1  differs  from  the  first-mentioned 
We  sba„rnuU“ldl".ary  !”  "umber.  !.h_e 0“tli?a  °f  ‘bp  ®?ee  instead 


'-“c  lamented  deceased  and 

WeshorMdXhra0rdinry  i”  aranunt  and  "umber 
irttl,  a se  u K?atly  P'eased  “>  bp  furnished 
of  young  M -fr°"10ne  °ftbe  raost  approved 
otjoung  Morrison’s  works.  We  could  not 

hU  Men  1°™  arfCceptable  or  &>-a‘eful  tribute  to 
his  fi  lends  and  memory,  or  one  more  to  the 
purpose  as  regards  our  art. 


CoIIrrtaiira. 


CHARACTERISTICS  op  pointed  architec- 
TURK.  — THE  BUTTRESS. 

Pald  snme  attention  to  the  varieties 
Drimarv  f Perpuncl iculai-  style  affords  of  those 
primary  features,  the  window  and  the  door,  we 
pass  on  to  other  constituent  parts  of  exterior 

ZtlTl'  ;-hich  are  '"“mately  connected 
«lth  the  distinctive  character  of  the  stvle 
under  review;  of  these  we  may  select  the 
butti ess  as  one  of  the  most  striking.  This 
feature  was  in  ancient  art  as  essential  as  it  was 
characteristic,  having  frequently  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  a ponderous  groi'ned  ceiling  of 
stone,  and  always  of  a weighty  roof.  The 
perpendicular  style  recognises  two  kinds  of 
buttresses  the  solid  and  the  flying.  0 
these,  the  former,  as  it  rises,  diminishes  its 
projection  by  successive  graduations,  which 
m their  simplest  aspect,  are  formed  by  one 
slope  of  weathering  or  water-table,  and 

ihoir  mnwn  i . ’ 1 


r>f  .u  l c i ° wulu,,e  or  me  ogee  instead 
Of  that  of  the  straight  line,  issuing  out  of  a 
level  and  usually  embattled  cornicf.  and  fre 

Ske”  fiChhed  rithx  a leaf  °—t  d‘  - 

S,  .1 h f’ ' Instances  “f  tbi® 

lanety  are  to  be  found  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace  and  in  other  works  of  a proximate  age. 

Tl  Parapets. 

iect  unm  rek‘  0f  f>araPets  was  another  sub- 
hl  l P j "!;h  °ur  ailc’ent  mason-architects 
indeeded  mUC,  at,en,i?n-  Their  labours  do, 
indeed,  sometimes  exhibit  a plain,  continued 
copmg- moulding,  but  they  wisely  preferred  in 
most  cases  to  meet  the  sk/ with  l LokeXe 
°/h.bY 1 nmeni t,  whose  simplest  form  is  that  in 
"A'ch  t,he  uPPer  utfge  only  of  each  battlemeot 
and  embrasure  is  ,„oulded,;  and  its  more  o„a- 
mental  aspect  that  in  which  the  moulding  is 
continued  round  the  entire  line  alter  which 
the  greatest  richness  is  procured  by  perforation 
and  elaborate  open  tracery.  The  west  frontof 
1 ork  Minster  will  furnish  us  with  some  of  the 
orcinaiy  varieties  of  pierced  battlements,— 
St.  George  s Chapel,  Windsor,  with  some  of 
the  more  varied  design, -various  fronts  a7o“ 
fold  wall  open  parapets  in  which  the  continued 
serpentine  or  the  zigzag  line  pre.  ails,— and 
lying  s College  Chapel,  with  specimens  of 
pierced  pointed  battlements,  and  of  the  elegant 
perforated  parapet  composed  of  quatreToil 
lozenges.  In  addition  to  these,  the4 architec' 
tural  traveller  will  have  occasion  to  notice 


,i  ••  b ' * » atci -iauje,  ana.  m i i ,,  mcae,  lae  arcniter- 

their  more  ornamental,  by  a little  gable,  and  raI  travell,er  wil1  have  occasion  to  notice 
correspondent  double  inclination  of  weather-  T?  exa.“Pie8  t0"  irregular  for  classification - 
moulding.  In  the  first  case,  where  somewhat  fd  he,  *,U  ”ot  lail  “>  observe  also,  that,  where 

char°anl,aS,kny  Pretensio"s  “=  a"  ornamental 
I I ms v V P^P'*  gmerally  exhibits  a 
climax  ot  airy  elegance,— one  of  the  many 
circumstannps  tr>  vulimi,  i_>  • . > . . .* 


i ,4  , ' im-iiiidlion  or  vvoatlipr- 

Zre  of  g,’arie?  th<!  CaSe’  " here  s"">a"  hat 
more  of  vanety  and  decoration  is  attempted, 

giotesque  figures  of  animals  are  often  intro- 
duced erect  for  purposes  of  emblematical 
a lueion  or  of  heraldical  support;  or  in  the 
place  of  these,  slender  piers  with  pinnacles 
frequently  occur  to  enrich  and  diversify,  I„ 
the  other  casp.  liitio  ... .... 


j y , uuc  ui  tne  uianv 

cireunis tances  to  which  the  Pointed  style  is 
indebted  tor  the  aptitude  with  which  its  masses 
harmonize  with  the  scenery  of  nature,  a result 
the  more  striking  as  contrasted  with  the  efftict 
of  flip  It  a . 1 1 M.i.l  . . 


1 vi.iit-,1  ana  ciiversifv.  In 

are  rend*”  Ca^e’  ‘ le  gables,  where  requisite,  I ,1’!,°!'  , ; :',T  ,.  T “ "““me  enect 

rendered  more  elegant  by  the  addition  of  , a har<l-hned  blockings,  attics,  and  balus- 
mockets  and  finiais.  Further  to  adorn  odes  of  classlc  arehr lecture.  The  same  may 

face  ot  each  graduation,  niches,  compartments  I b '“‘J d,  of  theH"Ue,  a feature  so  valuable  in 
of  tracery,  armorial  hearings,  &c.  are  usual  I °ur  sly,f’  and  »■>";*>,  together  with  the  roof 

and  appropriate;  and  to  decorate  the  summit  of  tel  m.mated  h)'.11.  18  generally  found,  bv  its 

XIT/T'-  “ Pin"acle  is  la88  requisite  ^ 
where  the  buttress  rises  above  the  parapet. 

°t  tbe  buttress,  characteristic  and 

BP-afnt.  hr  i(- Jo  j i-  _ ii  11 


- ^ ouuress,  characteristic  and 

e egant  as  it  is,  we  need  hardly  say  more  Zn 
that  the  aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey  will 
afford  an  illustration  of  this  feature  in  its  most 
unadorned  form,  with  simple  weatherings 
above  and  arch-mouldings  beneath;  and  that 

Hemy  VII,  s chapel  will  furnish  us,  on  thc 
* Continued  from  page  437. 


I ‘errn,nated  by  it,  is  generally  found, ^ "by “U 

greater  or  less  inclination,  to  adapt  itself  both 
to  the  high  and  to  the  flattened  character  of  its 
accompanying  members  of  composition,  and 
more  especially  to  that  of  the  large  window 
which  it  so  frequently  surmounts. 

( To  be  continued.) 


ii 
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Plan  as  proposed  by  “ W.  C.,”  vide  page  438. 


C.  Plan  as  the  Hall  noiv  stands. 


NELSON  COLUMN. 

The  opening  of  this  column,  so  to  speak, 
being  fixed  foJ-  this,  the  day  of  our  publica- 
tion, we  have  pleasure  in'  being  able  to  give 
the  most  favourable  illustration  of  it.  1 lie  un- 
pleasant effect  which  it  produces  on  the  view, 
in  reference  to  the  other  buildings  in  Trafal- 


spent  its  influence  upon  him;  but  with  the 
characteristic  pride  which  belongs  to  the  relic 
of  Trafalgar  Bay  and  the  compatriot  ot  a Nel- 
son, he  braved  and  smiled  upon  all.  i ralalgai- 
square  and  the  Nelson  Column  seemed  to  him 


the  be-all  and  end-all  of  hi: 
appeared  prepared  to  sing 
very  joy  and  pride.  A 

shared  his  teelin 
would  not  ? 


We  did 
d 


journey,  and  he 
nunc  dimrtlis  for  . 
not  envy,  but  we 
■hat  Englishman  . 


gar-square,  is  avoided  in  this  draught,  and 
there  is  hardly  another  point  from  whence  it 
can  be  seen  without  detriment  to  itself  and 
the  surrounding  area.  Coming  up  Y\  hitehall, 
it  has  a most  unsatisfactory  aspect.  We  do  not 
care  to  commit  ourselves  to  any  extravagant 
commendation  of  the  National  Gallery  front, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  determinedly 
opposed  to  the  unmeasured  strictures  of  the 
critics  who  have  spent  their  wrath  upon  it, 
and  we  will  vindicate  our  opinion  by  and  bye ; 
but  bad  or  good,  this  column  is  no  amend- 
ment—it  is  like  a great  stick  or  wand  laid 
across  a picture,  and  always  marring  the 
view  of  it.  The  opinion  of  some  experienced 
and  faithful  counsellors  was  disregarded  when  l 
the  column  was  set  about.  1 

The  late  Sir  Francis  Chantrev  said  no  little 
against  the  bad  choice  of  situation  and  subject,  j 
and  we  shall  produce  his  judgment,  with  that  j 
of  some  others,  at  a fitting  opportunity,  to  . 
shew  how  little  fit  are  commissioners  and 
committees  to  preside  over  and  decide  upon 
such  matters.  Passing  from  the  purely  tech- 
nical, we  cannot  forbear  an  expression  ot 
feeling  in  relation  to  the  great  event  and  hero 
the  column  is  designed  to  commemorate. 
There  is  nothing  of  class  in  this.  We  travelled 
the  other  night  with  an  old  veteran  from  Exeter. 
The  weather  was  most  inclement,  and  age  had 
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ORNAMENTAL  USES  OF  BRICK  AND 
CLAY  IN  BUILDING. 

Even  in  modern  Rome  very  great  use  has  been 
nade  of  brick.  Of  the  famous  Farnese  palace, 
jegun  by  Bramante  and  finished  by  Michael 
\ngelo,  the  plain  surfaces  are  of  brick,  so 
ine  in  its  texture,  and  so  neat  in  its  joints, 
hat  by  the  superficial  observer  it  is  generally 
;aken  for  stone.  The  balustrades,  the  enta- 
)latures,  and  other  raised  parts,  were  hewn 
Voni  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum.  In  the  plains 
)f  Lombardy,  where  stone  is  rare,  clay  has,  in 
juildings  of  importance,  been  moulded  into 
forms  so  exquisite,  as  to  have  been  raised  into 
i material  of  value  and  dignity.  In  the  an- 
cient churches  of  Pavia,  it  presents  itself  in 
ill  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  middle  ages  ; in 
he  great  hospital,  Campo  Santo  and  Castig- 
ione  palace,  at  Milan,  it  exhibits  the  arabesque, 
medallions,  and  scroll-work  of  the  cinque- 
:ento  style.  On  this  side  of  the  Alps,  clay 
bas  never  received  forms  so  elaborate;  still,  in 
[he  south  of  France,  particularly  at  Toulouse, 
remarkable  instances  exist.  Along  the  Rhone 
carved  tiles  are  formed  into  very  elegant  cor- 
nices and  balustrades.  Even  in  England. brick 
was,  in  days  long  gone  by,  moulded  into  vari- 
ous fanciful  forms,  denoting  similar  concep- 
tions of  its  uses.  But  whether  in  consequence  i 
of  the  duty  imposed,  and  the  consequent  very  j 
impolitic  limitation  of  the  size  and  shape,  the  i 
legal  English  brick  has  become  the  least  dura- 
ble, and  most  unsightly,  used  in  any  country. 
This  produces  dislike  to  it  as  a material  in 
buildings  of  importance,  not  from  any  intrinsic 
ugliness,  for  it  is  equally  fit  for  all  the  ele- 
gancies of  ornamental  structure,  but  from  long 
continued  association  of  the  imagination  with 
ideas  of  coarseness  and  meanness  of  con- 
struction. 


The  two  engravings  of  the  Thames  Tunnel, 
that  of  the  Nelson  Column,  and  this  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  have  been  selected  for  sub- 
jects of  appropriate  illustration  and  to  sub- 
serve the  end  of  bringing  forth  again  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  at  this  farther  and  im- 
proved stage  of  progression,  Mr.  Palmer’s 
process  of  Glyphographic  Drawing.  We  are 
not  without  a feeling  of  self-gratulation  in 
this  respect,  for  it  will  be  recollected,  that  in 
No.  3 of  The  Buii.der,  we  predicted  im- 
provement and  early  excellence.  We  saw  in 
the  process  germs  of  perfectibility,  and  hesi- 
tated not  to  indorse  the  note  of  credit  in  its 
favour.  Of  the  building  under  notice  we  may 
say,  that  the  more  noticeable  parts  are  now  be- 


j ginning  to  rear  their  heads.  Great  credit  is 
j undoubtedly  due  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  contrac- 
tor, for  the  spirited  carrying  forward  of  his 
works.  We  hear  the  citizens  crying  out  in 
amazement  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  ele- 
! vated  and  commanding  towers  or  turrets  at  the 
east  end.  More  than  as  passers-by  it  is  not 
I well  in  our  power  to  say ; there  is  an  unac- 
countable prudery,  we  may  be  bold  enough  to 
call  it  a mawkishness,  about  some  of  our 
reputed  men  of  eminence,  that  badly  squares 
with  real  talent;  they  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
good  things  to  communicate  to  the  public,  but, 
like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  they  will  not,  nor 
permit  others — we  will  mend  or  cure  them  of 
these  matters  by  and  bye. 


MIC: 


- 


PLAN 

CHIMNEY  PIECE  IN  THE  HALL  OF  TIIE  DEANERY  AT  WELLS. 


Fires. — Many  have  been  the  doubts  and  suspi- 
cions as  to  the  origin  of  fires,  and  great  excitement 
uas  occasionally  prevailed  when  the  cause  of  such 
kalamities  has  remained  in  mystery.  Very  recently 
che  total  or  partial  demolition  of  a noble  manorial 
ibile  in  Montgomeryshire  might  have  happened  by 
rare,  and  the  origin  been  involved  in  perfect  mystery, 
Inad  it  not  providentially  happened  that  one  of  the 
ttstablishment  discovered  smoke  in  time  to  prevent 
un  extension  of  mischief.  During  the  hot  days  of 


I the  last  month,  the  Countess  of  Powis's  attendant, 
I whilst  in  her  bed-room  at  Powis  Castle,  about  10 
! o’clock  in  the  morning,  was  somewhat  alarmed  at 
I the  smell  of  fire,  and  immediately  instituted  a 
! search.  Fire-place,  cupboards,  drawers,  &c.,  were 
: alike  subjected  to  a scrutiny,  when  it  was  disco- 
vered that  a toilet-cover  on  the  dressing-table  had 
just  taken  fire.  The  femme  de  chambre,  conscious 
that  no  one  had  been  or  ought  to  have  been  there 
during  the  morning  with  fire,  was  somewhat  puz- 
zled. Having  extinguished  the  ignited  article,  she 
resumed  her  occupation,  but  was  again  astonished 


to  smell  fire.  On  approaching  the  table  she  found 
that  the  sun’s  rays,  concentrated  on  a globular 
water  bottle,  which  formed  a lens,  had  burnt  the 
tablecloth  in  two  places  through  its  several  folds. 
Astonished,  and  incredible,  she  called  some  of  the 
servants,  who  were  witnesses  to  a third  ignition  by 
the  same  means.  Had  it  occurred  an  hour  after- 
wards, the  fire  would  not  probably  have  been  disco- 
vered until  it  had  attained  an  ascendancy,  and  thus 
would  a fire  of  an  alarming  nature  have  been 
created,  the  cause  being  wrapped  in  mystery  and 
suspicion. — Shropshire  Journal. 
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PASSING  THOUGHTS. 

in. 

I don’t  know  what  the  profession  will  come 
to  in  time,  but  at  present  it  appears  to  be  in  a 
pitiable  state.  Here  we  find  a man  willing-  to 
lend  himself  out  at  tenpence  the  hour  to  post 
books,  write  out  accounts,  and  measure  works 
— he  calls  himself  forsooth  a licensed  sur- 
veyor! What  this  may  be  I cannot  tell,  but 
if  men  are  licensed  to  pick  pockets,  it’s  an  odd 
ractice  of  our  government, — for  what  is  this 
ut  picking  pockets  ? Doeynot  this  man  work 
at  a price  which  no  man  of  his  calling  would 
do,  and  thereby  get  the  employment  which 
perhaps  three  or  four  ought  to  share  ? I hope, 
for  the  credit  of  the  builders,  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  this  “ cheap  Jack  ’’  of  the 
building  profession  will  try  to  get  employment 
by  more  honourable  means  than  those  which 
he  now  adopts,  for  if  he  is  such  a clever  fellow 
as  he  pretends  to  be,  he  surely  can  get  employ- 
ment in  some  establishment  where  his  services 
would  be  rewarded  handsomely.  He  has  only 
to  advertise  in  the  proper  manner,  and  I doubt 
not  he  would  meet  with  a situation. 

IV. 

Perhaps  in  a passing  note  or  two  I may  be 
allowed  to  address  a few  remarks  to  the 
“ B.A.A.D.”  I do  so,  however,  with  the 
greatest  humility,  and  I hope  those  members 
who  do  not  agree  with  me,  will  at  least  own 
that  my  efforts  are  for  the  general  good  of  all. 
I do  not  know  the  objects  of  the  society  at 
present,  but  intend  (if  circumstances  do  not 
prevent)  to  avail  myself  of  its  supposed  ad- 
vantages by  becoming  a member  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, perhaps,  the  following  remarks  may 
have  some  weight : — 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  publish  the 
rules  and  regulations,  or  at  least  the  object  of 
the  society,  in  The  Builder?  as,  by  this 
means,  many  would  become  acquainted  with 
its  advantages  which  otherwise  they  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  look  after. 

If  the  laws  are  not  already  drawn  up,  I 
would  suggest  that  members  be  admitted  only 
by  outline  drawings,  or  such  as  have  merely  a 
slight  tint;  that  drawings  of  effect  a la  Stans- 
field,  be  ineligible  at  an  election  for  a member. 
The  necessity  of  this  is  obvious — an  architec- 
tural draughtsman  is  necessarily  an  outline 
draughtsman,  and,  where  effect*  of  colour  is 
studied,  the  superior  claims  of  neat  outline 
are  disregarded,  much  to  the  injury  of  a good 
draughtsman. 

I conceive  that  the  architectural  draughts- 
men might  have  a public  exhibition  of  their 
drawings  annually,  where  not  only  coloured 
drawings  be  admitted,  but  also  outlines, but  in 
a separate  room.  The  necessity  of  this  is  ob- 
vious to  every  one.  By  these  means  outline 
drawing  would  be  much  more  encouraged  than 
it  is  at  present ; for  although  the  heads  of  the 
profession,  and  especially  our  respected  pro- 
fessor teaches  the  necessity  of  correct  outline, 
yet  we  do  not  see  any  such  drawings  at  the  ex- 
hibition in  the  Academy,  which  would  seem 
to  say  that  outline  drawings  were  held  in  low 
estimation,  and  that  coloured  drawings  were 
the  more  pretty  of  the  two,  and  therefore  the 
more  to  be  encouraged. 

The  advantages  of  an  exhibition  of  this  kind 
would  be  very  great,  independent  of  the  pre- 
sumable profits  arising  from  the  exhibition,  as 
architects  would  go  there  to  select  their 
draughtsmen,  for  one  room  might  be  set  apart 
for  the  drawings  of  members  wanting  situa- 
tions. 

I think  if  measures  were  taken  immediately 
we  might  have  an  exhibition  next  year.  I,  for 
one,  although  not  a member,  should  feel  happy 
and  proud  to  send  an  outline  drawing,  and 
I have  no  doubt  many  more  would  respond  to 
the  call. 

v. 

A great  deal  is  now  said  and  saving  about 
which  style  of  architecture  we  ought  to  adopt, 
but  I humbly  submit  that  we  ought  not  to 
adopt  any  style  that  exists  at  present,  but  in- 
vent a new  style,  and  not  copy  or  cobble  either 
Greek  or  Gothic,  however  much  Von  Klenze 
may  be  in  favour  of  the  one,  or  Von  Pugin  in 
favour  °f  the  other.  Gods,  I often  work 
myselt  into  a fever  with  thinking  that  genera- 
tion after  generation  are  passing  away  and  no 
new  style— nothing  to  distinguish  the  buildings 


of  one  century  from  another  except  it  is  the 
villanous  taste  displayed  in  some  of  them.  But 
I think  a spirit  of  originality  is  abroad,  and 
we  may  hope  for  better  things.  For  instance, 
I cannot  help  thinking,  as  I pass  the  new 
Royal  Exchange,  that  a new  style  is  attempted, 
something  which  might  be  aptly  enough  termed 
the  veniso7i  and  turtle  style  of  architecture, 
(being  a style  which  the  gastronomic  aldermen 
“ so  much  admire”),  for  the  mouldings  and 
enrichments  of  the  various  fronts  are  fat, 
bulky,  and  original,  and  the  enrichment  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  modillions  in  the  raking 
cornice  of  the  pediment,  seems  at  first  sight 
like  so  many  turtles  suspended  by  their  beaks, 
with  their  feet  sprawling  out  from  the  soffite  of 
the  cornice.  The  fat  turtle  aldermen,  I should 
say,  admire  this  building;  in  fact,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  greater  part  of  the  public  press, 
the  Royal  Exchange  is  the  finest  modern  build- 
ing in  London.  The  turtle  and  venison  style  ! 
What  next?  The  spirit  of  originality  of 
course  will  not  rest  here.  J.  L.  C. 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
ANTIQUITIES.* 

Lecture  II. 

The  greatest  monarchies  which  have  ever 
existed  arose  in  Asia,  a quarter  of  the  world 
which  has  always  been  famous  for  its  immense 
population  and  its  enormous  wealth.  These 
were  the  means,  therefore,  directed  to  con- 
struct the  mighty  fabrics  whose  ruins  exist  at 
this  day,  exciting  the  astonishment  of  the  be- 
holder, and  inducing  him  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  their  destruction.  To  the  sacred  vo- 
lume he  must  then  turn  for  an  answer  to  his 
question  — he  will  there  find  denunciations 
uttered  when  the  welfare  of  the  proudest  dy- 
nasties was  at  its  height;  threats  of  overthrow 
against  the  wealthiest  cities  in  the  midst  of 
their  prosperity  ; prophetic  warnings  delivered 
centuries  before  their  accomplishment.  And 
are  they  not  fulfilled?  Has  one  word  even 
failed  of  the  minutest  description  ? No.  The 
traveller  can  scarcely  find  the  site  of  Nineveh, 
“ that  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days’ 
journey.”  (Jonah  iii.  3.)  In  Babylon,  “the 
glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chal- 
dees’ excellency”  (Isaiah  xiii.  19),  is  literally 
fulfilled  the  prediction  that  it  should  be  made 
“heaps,”  and  “a  burnt  mountain.”  (Jer.  li. 
26.)  Tyre,  “ the  crowning  city,  whose  mer- 
chants were  princes,  whose  traffickers  were  the 
honourable  of  the  earth”  (Isaiah  xxiii.  8.), 
Tyre  is  no  more, — it  is  only  “ a place  for  the 
spreading  of  nets.”  (Ezekiel  xxvi.  5.)  We 
shall,  however,  more  particularly  notice  the 
various  predictions  against  these  and  other 
places,  and  their  exact  fulfilment,  in  their  due 
order.  I have  spoken  of  the  great  monarchies 
of  Asia,  but  in  Africa  we  find  the  ruins  of  one 
which  was  as  ancient,  as  powerful,  as  pros- 
perous, but  now  as  desolate, — Egypt.  The 
opinion  is  every  day  gaining  ground,  that  to 
this  ancient  kingdom  the  world  is  indebted 
not  merely  for  a knowledge  of  arts  and  com- 
merce, but  likewise  for  architecture;  for  this 
reason  I purpose  to  make  this  country  the 
scene  of  our  first  inquiry.  Wonderful  as  are 
the  remains  of  temples  and  tombs  which  are 
now  extant  in  Egypt,  ancient  historians  assert 
that  others,  which  no  longer  exist,  greatly  sur- 
passed them.  What  are  we  then  to  think  of 
the  energies  of  a people  who  could  rear  such 
piles,  when  those  which  remain  are  distin- 
guished as  much  for  the  delicacy  of  the  work- 
manship as  for  the  beauty  of  theii  design  and 
their  magnitude  ? Have  we  not  a right  to 
consider  Egypt  as  the  nursing  mother  of 
science,  and  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  affording 
types  and  models  from  which  succeeding  ages 
have  derived  nearly  all  that  is  useful  and  much 
that  is  ornamental,  without  acknowledging 
their  obligations  to  the  original  inventors  ? 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Mizraim,  the 
son  of  Iiam,  the  son  of  Noah,  led  a colony 
into,  and  founded  a kingdom  in  Egypt, 
B.C.  2190.  Now  the  Assyrian  kingdom  was 
not  founded  till  2059  years  B.C.  Athens  was 
founded  by  Cecrops.  who  was  a native  of 
Egypt,  1556  B.C.  Egypt  therefore  is  the 
earliest  recorded  kingdom,  and  it  must  soon 
have  made  great  progress  in  agriculture,  as  we 
find  that  Abraham  went  down  there  (Gen.  xii. 
10)  when  there  was  a famine  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  This  was  about  1921  years  B.C. 
(Jos.  Antiq.  b.  i.  c.  8.)  Fertilized  by  the  over- 

* Continued  from  page  317, 


flowings  of  the  Nile,  which  left  in  its  alluvial 
deposits  treasures  of  inestimable  worth  upon 
the  thirsting  soil  it  covered  periodically,  Egypt 
soon  became  the  great  corn  granary  of  the 
world  The  inhabitants  of  Canaan  were  chiefly 
shepherds,  and  the  wealth  of  the  patriarchs 
consisted  mostly  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  the 
land  therefore  was  principally?  pasture.  But 
Egypt  appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
arable,  and  its  inhabitants  corn-farmers,  and 
when  Joseph’s  family  came  to  settle  in  the  land 
of  plenty,  they  were  placed  in  Goshen,  remote 
from  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  it  is  said  “ every 
shepherd  was  an  abomination.”  (Gen.  xlvi. 
34.)  This  antipathy  was  in  consequence  of 
the  land  having  been  conquered  by  a race  of 
Ethiopian  shepherds  who  founded  a dynasty  in 
Egypt,  1827  B.C.  Of  its  ample  supply  in  the 
most  important  article  of  food,  we  find  fre- 
quent mention.  The  famous  provision  made 
by  the  foresight  of  Joseph  is  well  known,— on 
this  occasion  it  is  said  that  “ all  countries  came 
into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  to  buy  corn.”  (Gen. 
xli.  57.)  During  the  time  that  the  Israelites 
were  in  bondage  they  were  employed  in  making 
bricks,  straw  being  used  for  that  purpose  ; and 
we  know  that  barley, rye,  and  flax,  were  grown. 
The  wealth  of  Egypt  was  greatly  increased  by 
her  connection  with  the  Tyrians,  whose  ships 
conveyed  the  produce  of  the  bountiful  Nile  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Egypt  is  said  (by  Cal- 
mef)  to  have  furnished  Rume  annually  twenty 
millions  of  bushels  of  corn.  Among  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  the  hand  of  Moses  is  one 
which  must  have  excited  the  deepest  horror 
among  the  Egyptians,  I mean  the  turning  of 
the  river  into  blood.  Travellers  have  always 
spoken  with  admiration  of  the  sweetness  of 
the  waters  of  the  Nile.  Mascrier  says,  “All 
who  have  tasted  of  this  water  allow  that  they 
never  met  with  the  like  in  any  other  place  ; it 
has  in  it  something  so  inexpressibly  pleasing 
and  agreeable,  that  we  ought  to  give  it  the 
same  class  among  waters  as  we  do  champagne 
among  wines.”  Harmer  also  alludes  to  it,  and 
states  “ that  the  Turks  will  eat  salt  on  pur-  1 
pose  to  create  thirst,  that  they  may  slake  it  at 
this  river.”  The  pollution,  therefore,  of  that 
river,  so  pure  in  itself,  so  delightful  to  the  eye 
and  taste,  which  on  account  of  the  innumer- 
able  blessings  of  which  it  was  the  fruitful 
source,  was  worshipped  by  the  natives  as  a 
god  (in  a Greek  inscription  found  in  front  of 
the  Great  Sphinx,  the  l iver  is  termed  6 6i6g*), 
the  turning  of  its  life-imparting  and  wealth- 
bestowing  waters  into  blood,  loathsome  to  the 
sight,  offensive  in  every  respect,  this  miracle 
one  would  think  must  have  carried  conviction  i 
to  Pharaoh’s  mind,  did  we  not  read  that  it  was  I 
emphatically  said,  “ his  heart  was  hardened  !”  j 
It  will  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  map  of  j 
Egypt,  that  this  celebrated  river,  after  passing  I 
through  Abyssinia,  where  Bruce  discovered  its 
source,  and  Ethiopia,  or  Nubia,  traverses  the 
entire  length  of  the  country,  from  Syene  (men-  j 
tioned  in  Ezekiel  xxx.  10),  at  the  24th  degree  I 
of  latitude,  until  it  discharges  its  waters  j 
through  numerous  mouths  (formerly  seven,  to 
which  number  allusion  is  made  in  Scripture)  I 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  That  part  which 
lies  between  Syene  (now  Es  Suuan)  where  are 
the  cataracts,  and  the  ancient  granite  quarries, 
and  Ph i Ice  is  generally  called  Upper  Egypt  ! 
(now  Said),  also  known  as  the  Thebais ; the 
central  division,  from  Philce  to  the  ancient 
Heliopolis,  or  “On”  of  Scripture  (Gen.  xli. 
45),  now  Grand  Kairo,  bore  the  name  of  Hep-  . 
tanomis  (having  seven  nomades),  likewise  1 
Middle  Egypt,  now  Vostani;  the  remaining 
portion,  from  Kairo  to  the  sea,  is  called  Lower 
Egypt.  We  find  that,  great  as  the  length  of 
the  country  is,  about  7£  geographical  degrees,  a 
the  breadth  of  that  part  which  was  thickly  1 
populated  is  comparatively  trifling,  as  nearly  all 
the  principal  cities  were  built  close  to  the  Nile,  fl 
Some  of  the  mightiest  works  of  this  great 
people  are  to  be  found  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  1 
we  will  therefore  make  our  first  search  into  J 
the  remains  of  their  temples  and  other  extra-  ,1 
ordinary  edifices.  Little  was  known  of  the 
actual  state  of  Egyptian  architecture  until 
Bonaparte  invaded  the  country,  and  however  j 
posterity  may  differ  about  the  character  of  that 
wonderful  man,  whose  career  was  as  dazzling 
as  that  of  a meteor,  and  whose  fall  was  as  rapid 
as  that  of  a shooting  star,  to  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  opening  to  us  many  of  the  hidden 
secrets  of  antiquitv.  The  prospect  of  conquer- 
ing the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  was 

* Lktrobe. 
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associated  in  his  mind  with  a desire  to  rescue 
its  antiquities  from  the  long;  night  of  darkness 
in  which  they  had  remained  ; the  expedition 
was  therefore  accompanied  by  a troop  of 
“savans,”  whose  labours  have  brought  to  light 
the  magnificent  structures  which  for  ages 
had  been  only  known  by  the  descriptions  of 
Herodotus  and  succeeding  historians,  but 
which  had  been  looked  upon  mostly  but  as 
splendid  fables.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of 
eminent  men  of  letters  in  every  branch  of 
science  who  were  attached  to  the  French 
army,  we  may  justly  place  Monsieur  Denon, 
whose  magnificent  work  on  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt  is  a splendid  memorial  of  his  graphic 
genius,  patient  investigation,  and  laborious 
undertaking.*  From  this  work  we  shall 
derive  most  of  our  information,  quoting  occa- 
sionally from  other  French  writers  on  the 
subject,  claiming  indulgence  for  the  attempt  to 
convey  the  sense  of  the  authors,  much  of  whose 
lively  description  must  be  lost  by  translation. 

The  national  architecture  of  every  country 
has  been  found  to  have  some  relation  to  the 
natural  products  of  those  countries.  A leading 
feature  in  the  architecture  of  Egypt  is  a close 
resemblance  to  the  reed  of  the  Nile,  which 
formed  the  ornament  of  the  shafts  of  the 
columns,  the  sculptures  of  whose  capitals  are 
imitations  of  plants  indigenous  in  Egypt,  as 
the  lotus,  the  palm,  &c. 

Mr.  Barry  (the  architect  of  the  New  Palace 
at  Westminster),  in  his  travels  in  Egypt,  visited 
the  tombs  of  Beni-hassan,  which  are  excavated 
in  the  rocks  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  forty-eight  French  leagues  south  of 
Kairo.  In  one  of  these  tombs  he  found  some 
columns  supporting  the  roof,  which  seemed  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
Mr.  Barry  says,  “ The  prototype  would  appear 
to  have  consisted  of  four  large  reeds  of  the 
Nile  placed  upon  an  angular  block,  and  tied 
together  by  cords  near  the  top,  forming  thereby 
the  capital.  Small  sticks  are  introduced 
between  the  reeds  at  the  place  of  ligature,  to 
render  the  figure  of  a more  circular  form,  and 
afford  the  means  of  more  firmly  tying  the  whole 
together.  The  top  is  crowned  by  a square 
abacus,  and  the  reeds  being  thereby  confined, 
the  effect  of  any  incumbent  weight  upon  them 
would  be  to  produce  the  form  represented  in 
the  sketch  No  1 .”t 


No.  1. 


* “ Voyage  dans  la  Basse  et  la  Haute  Egypte.”  Par  V. 
Denon.  . 

f The  sketch  is  taken  from  Sir.  Gwilt’s  edition  of  “ Cham- 
ber*’ Civil  Architecture.” 


This  tomb  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  allu- 
sion will  be  made  hereafter  to  some  columns 
in  front  of  the  excavations  in  which  Mr.  Barry 
detects  a close  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Grecian  Doric  order.  Sketch  No.  2 is  from 


No.  2. 


the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  column 
composed  of  eight  reeds  still  more  resembles  a 
Doric  column.  Recent  travellers  have  counted 
no  less  than  twenty-six  temples  at  Beni-hassan 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

The  principal  city  of  Upper  Egypt  was 
Thebes,  which  gave  a name  to  the  district, 
Thcbais.  I will  now  quote  Denon.  “ This 
city,  of  which  Homer  has  pictured  the  extent 
in  one  expression,  ‘ Thebes  of  the  hundred 
gates,’  a poetical  phrase  which  for  so  many 
ages  has  been  repeated  with  confidence ; de- 
scribed in  some  pages  of  Herodotus,  who  had 
his  authority  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  and 
since  copied  by  other  historians,  celebrated  for 
its  number  of  kings  whose  wisdom  caused 
them  to  be  ranked  as  divinities,  for  its  laws, 
its  sciences;  this  sanctuary,  now  abandoned, 
isolated,  and  restored  to  the  desert  from  which 
it  was  rescued  ; this  city,  still  shrouded  in  its 
veil  of  mystery — seen  through  the  obscurity  of 
time — was  still  so  gigantic  a phantom  for  the 
imagination  to  dwell  upon,  that  the  army,  at 
sight  of  its  scattered  ruins,  paused  at  once, 
and  by  a spontaneous  movement,  clapped  their 
hands,  as  if  the  occupation  of  the  remains  of 
this  capital  had  been  the  aim  of  their  glorious 
campaign,  had  completed  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.”  Homer  says  (Iliad  ix.  v.  383),  that 
Thebes  could  furnish  20,000  chariots  of  war  ; 
and  Tacitus  relates  that  when  Germanicus 
visited  its  ruins  (in  the  first  century),  there 
were  seen  obelisks  bearing  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions which  recorded  the  ancient  splen- 
dour of  the  city ; from  one  of  which  a priest 
deciphered  to  him  that  it  once  contained 
700,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  From 
its  hundred  gates,  the  city  was  called  Hecaton- 
pylos,  and  because  it  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
it  had  also  the  name  of  Diospolis  Magna 
Sesostris,  who  overturned  the  Shepherd 
dynasty,  is  said  to  have  called  Thebes  after  his 
father,  Ammon  No,  and  to  have  founded 
Diospolis  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  to 
which  latter  place  the  prophecies  of  Nahum, 
under  the  name  of  “ Populous  No,”  are  be- 
lieved to  refer.  See  also  Jer.  xlvi.  25,  and 
Ezek.  xxx,  14,  16.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
Cambyses  525  B.C.  Thus  it  appears  that. 
Thebes  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Nile 
(which  is  wider  here  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Egypt),  as  the  remains  of  palaces  or  temples 
are  found  at  the  villages  of  Luxor  and  Car- 
nack  on  the  right  bank,  and  at  Kournou  and 
Medinet-dbou  (i.  e.  the  Town  of  our  Father) 
on  the  other.  Of  these,  Carnack  presents  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  most  astonishing  pro- 


ductions of  human  genius  and  labour.  Mr. 
Bardwell,  in  his  delightful  work,  “ Temples 
Ancient  and  Modern,”  considers  this  to  be  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Before  quoting 
the  account  from  Denon,  I will  give  the 
impression  which  the  sight  of  this  wondrous 
temple  made  on  the  minds  of  other  writers. 
Sonnini  says, — “ We  soon  reached  Carnack,  a 
miserable  village,  whose  cottages  would  serve 
to  heighten  the  magnificence  of  the  splendid 
ruins  which  surround  them  if  there  were  any 
thing  in  the  world  to  compare  with  the  re- 
mains of  Thebes — that  famous  city  of  anti- 
quity, which  was  celebrated  by  Homer.  It 
would  have  required  more  time  than  I had  to 
spare,  and  more  safety  than  was  to  be  found  in 
this  soil,  covered  over  with  ruins  and  highway 
robbers,  to  have  minutely  examined  relics 
which  immortality  had  preserved  amid  the 
shock  of  ages  and  the  rage  of  barbarism.  It 
would  be  no  less  difficult  to  describe  the  sen- 
sations which  the  sight  of  objects  so  grand,  so 
majestic,  raised  within  me.  It  was  not  a 
simple  admiration,  but  an  ecstasy  which  sus- 
pended the  use  of  all  my  faculties  ; I remained 
for  some  time  immovable  with  rapture,  and 
felt  inclined  more  than  once  to  prostrate 
myself  in  token  of  veneration  before  monu- 
ments, the  rearing  of  which  appeared  to  tran- 
scend the  strength  and  genius  of  man.” 
(Sonnini’s  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  234.)  Bossuet 
also  speaks  of  the  same  temple  in  an  animated 
strain: — “ The  works  of  the  Egyptians  were 
made  to  resist  the  effects  of  time;  their  statues 
were  colossal,  their  columns  were  immense. 
Egypt  aimed  at  vast  objects,  and  sought  to 
strike  the  eye  at  a distance,  but  always  gratify- 
ing it  by  justness  of  proportion.  Temples  and 
palaces  to  this  day,  almost  entire,  where  these 
pillars  and  statues  are  immovable,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Thebais.  One  palace  above 
all  is  admired,  whose  remains  seem  to  have 
subsisted  only  in  order  to  efface  the  glory  of 
all  the  greatest  productions  of  human  power 
and  skill.  Four  alleys  extending  farther  than 
the  eye  can  follow  them,  and  terminating  in 
each  in  sphinxes  of  a composition  as  rare 
as  their  size  is  remarkable,  serve  as  avenues 
to  four  porticos  whose  height  astonishes  the 
beholder.  What  magnificence  and  what  ex- 
tent! A hall  which  apparently  stood  in  the 
midst  of  this  superb  palace  was  supported  by 
120  columns  of  six  fathoms  in  thickness  arid 
lofty  in  proportion,  intermingled  with  obelisks 
which  so  many  ages  have  not  been  able  to  lay 
low.  Even  colours  which  yield  soonest  to  the 
power  of  time,  still  endure  amid  the  ruins  of 
this  wonderful  edifice  and  preserve  their  bright- 
ness, so  well  did  Egypt  know  how  to  impress 
the  character  of  immortality  on  all  her  works.” 
(Discourse  on  Univ.  Hist.  part,  iii,  sec.  3.)' 
Upon  one  of  the  colonnades  at  Carnack  has 
lately  been  discovered  the  name  of  Seconthis, 
who,  according  to  Blair,  flourished  874  B.C. 
We  will  now  return  to  Denon,  who  says — 
“ This  is  the  grandest  monument  in  Egypt 
Situated  three  or  four  hundred  toises  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  its  principal  entrance  is 
directed  from  W.  to  E. ; two  grand  colossal 
forms,  of  which  only  the  pedestals  remain, 
stood  before  the  door,  fianked  by  two  enor- 
mous moles  140  feet  long,  which  were  never 
finished.  Behind  is  a large  court  110  feet 
long,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  divided  in  two 
by  an  avenue  of  twelve  columns  ; on  the  left  i9 
a covered  gallery  with  small  cells,  on  the  right 
a private  edifice,  which  resembles  a palace 
more  than  any  oilier  part  of  the  building, 
having  a separate  door,  an  inner  court  deco- 
rated with  a gallery,  behind  which  is  a suite 
of  rooms  and  a lateral  gallery,  conducting  to 
the  great  portico  : at  the  end  of  the  first  court 
are  two  other  moles , not  so  large  as  the  first, 
in  front  of  which  also  are  two  colossal  figures, 
of  which  the  trunks  remain  ; beyond  these  is 
the  portico  which  is  the  most  extraordinary 
monument  of  Egyptian  magnificence.  In  the 
centre  of  this  court  is  a double  row  of  co- 
lumns, forty  in  all,  11  feet  (French  measure  ; 
the  Paris  foot  is  equal  to  12£  inches  English) 
in  diameter  (the  columns  of  the  Parthenon 
are  only  6 feet  3 inches,  and  of  Mars  Ultor,  at 
Rome,  6 feet),  and  on  each  side  were  five  rows 
of  forty  columns,  7 feet  in  diameter.”  The 
centre  avenue  rose  higher  than  its  side  por- 
ticos, carrying  an  attic  or  upper  story.  “ One 
is  more  than  surprised  at  such  magnificence  ; 
one  is  humiliated  at  the  comparison  of  our 

* The  splendid  illustrations  of  Mr.  David  Roberts  are 
probably  the  best  calculated  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  wonder- 
ful temples  of  Egypt. 
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buildings  with  these.  This  portico  is  entire, 
but  the  soil  having  given  way  in  several  places, 
has  occasioned  many  of  the  columns  to  deviate 
from  their  perpendicular,  and  the  ceiling  to 
open  in  many  places.  The  platforms  over 
these  covered  spaces  served  as  terraces  to  walk 
upon  when  the  sun  was  not  above  the  horizon.” 
Our  author  gives  a very  striking  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  this  court  when  he  calls  it  “ a 
forestof  columns.”  “Beyond,  again,  was  athird 
court,  with  chambers  right  and  left.  In  this 
court  are  four  obelisks  of  granite,  beautifully 
wrought,  two  large  and  two  smaller,  and  all 
covered  with  hieroglyphics.  These  tasteful 
and  elegant  productions  were  placed  to  adorn 
the  entrance  of  a small  sanctuary,  for  which 
it  appears  indeed  that  the  whole’  of  the  vast 
edifice  was  reared,  producing  a contrast  which 
excites  in  the  mind  a respect  for  the  sanctity 
of  the  tabernacle  which  occupies  the  centre  of 
all  these  edifices.  This  holy  of  holies  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  granite,  covered  with  small 


hieroglyphics  representing  offerings  being 
made  to  the  God  of  Plenty.  The  ceiling  is 
painted  blue  sprinkled  with  golden  stars.  On 
each  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  a small  chamber; 
beyond  the  sanctuary  is  another  large  court, 
adorned  with  porticos  and  galleries,  and  having 
at  the  end  a range  of  cells.  A wall  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  surrounds  the  entire  temple; 
an  avenue  of  sphinxes  led  to  the  north,  another 
on  the  south,  a mile  long,  communicated  with 
the  temple  at  Luxor;  each  held  between  its 
paws  a small  temple,  in  which  was  a figure  of 
Isis.  On  all  sides  are  remains  of  other  temples 
more  or  less  ruined,  and  at  last  Denon  ex- 
claims, “ One  is  fatigued  to  describe,  and  to 
read,  and  to  think  of  such  a conception  ; after 
having  seen  it,  one  can  hardly  credit  the  reality 
of  the  existence  of  so  many  structures,  col- 
lected in  one  spot,  of  their  size,  of  the  deter- 
mined resolution  (Constance  olstineej  which  ex- 
acted their  erection,  and  of  the  incalculable 
expense  of  such  magnificence.” 


THE  NEW  IRON  BEACON  FOR  THE  GOOD- 
WIN SANDS. 

In  consequence  of  the  strong  winds  which  have 
prevailed  during  the  last  week,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  plant  this  ingenious  invention  upon 
the  Goodwin,  which  was  intended  to  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  a chain  lighter,  to  have 
been  brought  down  by  the  Tartarus,  Captain  Bul- 
lock, R.N.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  weather 
having  proved  adverse,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
have  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  season  is  too 
far  advanced  safely  and  properly  to  plant  the 
beacon ; and  they  have  therefore  deferred  doing  so 
until  the  spring.  This  beacon,  which  has  cost  the 
inventor  no  little  pains  and  expense  to  mature,  is 
what  we  shall  term,  after  his  own  language,  “ pon- 
derous footed;”  and  it  consists  of  a cast-iron 
chamber,  6 ft.  G in.  high,  by  4 ft.  square,  terminat- 
ing in  a solid  point,  and  weighing  about  4 tons. 
Within  the  chamber  there  is  contained  a socket, 
which  is  strengthened  by  iron  brackets.  In  this 
socket  is  fixed  five  feet  of  the  circular  shaft  of  the 
beacon,  which  is  made  of  inch-iron,  cast  hollow, 
the  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  being 
seven  inches,  and  of  the  upper  six.  The  two  por- 
tions of  the  beacon  are  united  by  a flange  and  core ; 
and  the  entire  height,  from  the  top  of  the  chamber 
to  the  mark,  is  27  feet.  The  mark  is  an  ellipse, 

6 feet  by  4 in  diameter,  composed  of  round  bars  of 
wrought  inch  iron,  strongly  secured  to  the  shaft  by 
a flange  and  core,  constructed  so  as  to  form  a most 
conspicuous  beacon,  and  also  to  offer  the  least  pos- 
sible resistance  to  the  action  of  the  wind.  Next 
spring,  by  the  direction  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of 
the  Hon.  Trinity  Board,  it  will  be  planted  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  dangerous  Goodwin,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Swatchway  into  Trinity  Bay.  The 
sand  at  this  part  of  the  Goodwin  is  of  a very  hard 
and  compact  nature,  so  as  to  render  the  sinking  to 
any  depth  a task  of  no  very  easy  completion  ; but 
it  is  expected  that  the  ponderous  foot,  or  base  of 
the  beacon,  being  inserted  some  nine  feet  in  the 
sand,  the  pressure  from  without  of  (he  sand  upon 
the  sides  and  the  top  of  the  base,  in  addition  to  its 
own  weight  (which,  when  filled  with  sand,  will  be 
upwards  of  six  tons),  will  secure  its  perpendicular 
position  and  stability.  The  firmness  of  the  sand  at 
this  part  of  the  Goodwin,  where  the  beacon  is  to  be 
placed,  will,  of  course,  be  favourable  to  its  ultimate 
security.  We  hope  that  this  beacon  may  answer 
the  expectations  of  its  inventor,  and  be  the  means 
of  preserving  many  a vessel  and  hundreds  of  our 
fellow  creatures  from  destruction. — Dove r Tele- 
graph. 


An  experiment  with  the  electric  light,  which  has 
been  talked  of  so  much  as  a substitute  for  gas,  was 
made  a few  weeks  ago  on  the  top  of  a house  on  the 
Quay  Conti,  in  Paris.  The  light  was  so  brilliant, 
that  at  a distance  of  two  hundred  metres  (about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  imperial  yards),  it  was  possible 
to  read  print  or  manuscript. 

Glass  scratches  an  iron  hammer,  proving  that  it 
is  harder  than  iron  ; yet  glass  is  the  very  type  of 
fragility,  yielding  to  the  stroke  of  soft  woo'd,  or, 
indeed,  of  almost  any  thing. 

The  building  of  the  new  City  prison  at  Lincoln, 
for  which  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Hull,  is  contractor,  is 
proceeding  rapidly.  The  boundary  walls  have  been 
erected  to  their  full  height,  and  the  main  building 
is  now  completed  in  its  basement  stories,  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  Paver’s  Dog. — Every  one  will  remember 
the  fireman’s  dog,  which  for  many  years  was  the 
constant  attendant  at  a fire,  let  the.  distance  have 
been  ever  so  great.  Another  instance,  equally  ex- 
traordinary, of  the  devotedness  of  one  of  the  canine 
species  to  another  occupation,  may  be  daily  wit- 
nessed in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Borough.  The 
Commissioners  of  Pavements  of  the  Eastern  Divi- 
sion of  Southwark  have  a number  of  men  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  parishes  of  Bermondsey, 
St.  John’s,  St.  Thomas’s,  St.  Olave’s,  &c.,  and 
wherever  they  are,  will  be  seen  a brown  terrier  run- 
ning about  the  works  they  are  engaged  on,  and 
never  leaving  till  they  leave.  No  one  knows  where 
he  comes  from,  where  he  sleeps,  or  how  he  obtains 
his  food,  except  what  he  gets  from  the  men,  whose 
strange  companion  he  has  thus  been  for  no  less  than 
eight  years.  He  goes  regularly  to  the  stoneyard 
near  the  Greenwich  railway,  about  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning  in  the  summer,  but  later  in  the  winter, 
and  waits  till  the  men  go  to  their  work.  But  if  he 
should  have  missed  them  in  any  way,  lie  proceeds 
over  the  district  till  he  meets  with  them,  and  then 
takes  his  station  by  the  barrow.  No  other  dog 
dares  approach  the  spot,  or  a biped,  the  clothes  of 
the  men.  When  the  labour  is  over,  he  goes  away, 
but  no  one  knows  where.  As  a matter  of  course, 
he  is  a great  favourite  among  the  men,  and  from 
Mr.  Hall,  the  superintendent,  having  made  his 
peculiarities  known,  he  has  become  much  noticed. — 
London  Paper. 


SQUARE  OF  OAK  MARQUETRY. 


Our  last  number  exhibited  a [sketch  of  a 
plate  of  inlaid  wood  for  flooring,  and  we  now 
furnish  a second  design  of  a similar  kind. 
Both  these  and  many  other  patterns  are  manu- 
factured by  machinery  at  the  East  London 
Commercial  Saw  Mills,  Berners-street,  Com- 
mercial-road, East.  This  manufactory  appears 
not  have  adopted  the  overcharged  foreign  and 
costly  designs,  which  are  very  often  incrusted 
with  thin  plates  of  fancy  wood.  The  pro- 
prietors seem  to  have  preferred  solidity  and 
simple  designs  in  conformity  with  the  English 
taste.  The  material  of  which  the  plates  of 
inlaid  wood  for  flooring  is  made,  consists 
mostly  of  English  and  Baltic  oak,  which  is  to 
be  obtained  cheaper  in  England  than  else- 
where, from  remnants  in  ship-builders’  yards  ; 
and  from  the  great  stock  of  staves  imported* 
since  the  reduction  of  duty,  exotic  wood  is  for 
the  same  reason  much  cheaper  in  England 
than  in  any  other  place.  This  advantage, 
together  with  the  perfection  of  machinery”^ 
England,  renders  it  possible  to  produce  both 
the  simplest  and  richest  patterns  for  flooring 
cheaper  here  than  elsewhere,  and  for  these 
reasons  it  is  likely  to  become  an  article  of  ex- 
port. The  arrangement  of  the  manufactory  is 
well  worth  seeing.  Twenty  different  circular 
and  other  saw-frames  prepare  the  wood  from 


its  rawest  state,  through  various  stages,  to  per- 
fection. These  machines  cut  the  rails,  produce 
the  grooves  and  tongues,  and  the  panels  are 
made  to  the  strictest  rectangle  with  their 
groove  ; other  machines  produce  the  tenons 
and  shouldering  with  facility  and  precision  in 
such  a manner,  that  the  separate  parts  of  the 
plate  can  be  readily  put  together.  Another 
part  of  the  machinery  cuts  the  wood  into  dia- 
gonals, so  that  every  degree  of  pointed  and 
other  angles  may  be  obtained  ; and  thus,  by 
this  process,  it  is  possible  to  deliver  to  the 
public  the  pattern  of  inlaid  flooring  here  given 
at  a very  moderate  price.  A lathe  is  used  for 
planing  the  platesoffat  once, and  the  whole  pro- 
cess is  so  perfect,  that  it  is  possible  to  sell  these 
products  under  a third  of  the  price  of  what 
they  would  cost  were  they  made  by  hand. 
The  plates  are  made  of  the  cleanest  and  dryest 
English  and  foreign  oak,  joined  together  by 
tongues  and  grooves  without  glue,  and  every 
plate  is  20£  inches  scpiare  and  ]£  inches  thick  ; 
three  plates,  which  form  a square  yard,  are 
sold  in  oak  at  10s.,  with  a proportional  com- 
mission to  builders  and  agents.  This  price 
is  for  simple  patterns  similar  to  the  design  in 
the  last  number  of  The  Builder  ; but  richer 
designs,  before  the  reader,  made  in  oak  and  ma- 
hogany, are  valued  at  about  1 5s  per  square  yard. 
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Sir, — Injustice  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
pure  Gothic  architecture,  and  knowing  it  is  not 
your  wish  that  persons  should  be  misled  by  contri- 
butions that  may  appear  in  your  valuable  publica- 
4 This  is  not 


individual,  but  the  common  interest  of  every  man  in 
Britain.” 

I may  perhaps  beg  a little  corner  for  the  insertion 
of  the  following  correct  table,  as  drawn  up  by  the 
44  Cambridge  Camden  Society,”  which  incontro- 
vertible authority,  I trust,  will  clearly  prove  to 
44  J.  L.  C.,”  that  he  is  greatly  in  error. 


the  cause  of  faction,  or  of  party 

or  of  an  Cambridge,  October  11th,  f C f 

STYLE. 

DATE. 

REIGNING 

MONARCHS. 

EXAMPLES. 

600—1066 

Tower  of  St.  Benedict’s,  Cambridge  ; Doorway, 
Brixton,  Northamptonshire ; Chancel  Arch, 
Wikering,  Northamptonshire,  and  perhaps 
Chancel  Arch,  St.  Giles’s,  Cambridge  ; Tower 
Bithopstone,  Sussex. 

1066—1154 

William  I. 
William  II. 

Doors  and  Chancel  Arches,  Milton,  Hauxton, 
and  Duxford,  St.  John’s,  Cambridgeshire; 
Fonts  at  Darcnth,  Kent,  St.  Bride’s,  Cum- 
berland, and  Coton,  Cambridgeshire ; Nave 
of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Cambridge;  Barfreston, 
Kent;  Adel,  Yorkshire;  Chapter-house,  Bris- 
tol; St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  Stourbridge,  near 
Cambridge  ; Crypts,  York  Cathedral. 

Henry  I. 
Stephen. 

SEMI-NORMAN  

1154—1189 

Henry  II. 

Doorway  and  Font, -St.  Peter’s,  Cambridge; 
Fonts  at  Oakington,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Welford,  Berkshire  ; West  Tower  of  Ely  Ca- 
thedral ; Soham  and  Bourn  Churches,  Cam- 
bridgeshire ; and  Rothwell  Church,  North- 
amptonshire. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  .... 

118Q—1272 

Richard  I. 
John. 
Henry  III. 

Doorway,  Flore  Church,  Northamptonshire; 
Galileo  Porch,  Ely  Cathedral.  Fonts  at 
Witchan  and  Foxl.on,  Cambridgeshire  ; Wcl- 
low,  Somersetshire;  and  Milton,  Lislebon, 
Wiltshire.  Chancels  of  Cherry,  Hinton,  and 
Foxton,  Cambridgeshire.  Transept  of  Histon, 
Cambridgeshire;  Choir  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral; part  of  Salisbury;  and  Jesus  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge. 

1272— 1377 

Edward  I. 

Fonts  at  Carlton  and  Longstanton,  Cambridge- 
shire ; St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Oxford;  and  Wal- 
singham  (Little)  Norfolk.  West  Fronts, 
Exeter  Cathedral  and  York  Minster.  Clois- 
ters, Gloucester;  Chapter  House,  Ely;  Lady 
Chapel,  Fordham,  Cambridgeshire.  Chancel, 
Grantchester;  Little  St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge; 
Trumpington  and  Bottisham,  Cambridge- 
shire ; Byheld,  Northamptonshire  ; Shottes- 
brook,  Berkshire. 

Edward  III. 

-< 

E> 

PLANTAGENET  . . 

1377—1485 

Richard  II. 
Henry  IV. 
Henry  V. 
Henry  VI. 
Edward  IV. 
Edward  V. 
Richard  III. 

Fonts  in  St.  Edward’s  Church,  Cambridge  ; St. 
Ebbes,  Oxford  ; and  St.  Mary’s,  Nottingham  ; 
West  Windows  of  St.  Botolph's  Church, 
Cambridge,  and  of  Norwich  Cathedral ; Lady 
Chapel,  Gloucester;  South  Chapel,  Little 
Shelford.  Tower,  Magdalene  College,  Oxford  ; 
Landwadc  and  March  Churches,  Cambridge- 
shire. 

£ 

1485—1546 

Henry  VII. 
Henry  VIII. 

Fonts  in  Trumpington  and  Little  St.  Mary’s, 
Nave  of  Great  St.  Mary’s,  New  Gateway, 
St.  John’s  College,  and  King’s  Chapel,  Cam- 

bridge;  Saffron  Walden,  Essex;  St.  George’s, 
Westminster. 

1546—1640 

Edward  VI. 
Mary. 

St.  Peter’s  and  Trinity  College  Chapels,  St. 
John’s  College  Library,  St.  Mary’s.  Font, 
Cambridge ; Brasenose,  Wadham,  and  Oriel 

James  I. 

Charles  the  Martyr. 

Chapels,  Oxford;  Stanton,  Harold  Church, 
Leicestershire. 

COCKNEY— Tea-garden 
or  Churchwardens’  Go- 

From  Oliver  Crom- 
well to  the  present 

Christ’s  Church,  Worthing;  St.  Peter’s,  South- 
wark ; Lower  Easton,  Bath  ; St.  Pnul’s,  Fins- 
bury; St.  Luke’s  Old  Street  Road;  The  Hook, 
near  Kingston ; Christ  Church,  St.  Paul’s, 
and  Great  St-  Andrew’s  ; The  Cemetery  Chapel, 
and  Porter’s  Lodge,  all  at  Cambridge. 

SMALL  STREET  HOUSES — STATE  OF  BUILDING  IN 
GLASGOW. 

Sir, — In  glancing  over  your  30th  number,  I find 
a letter  signed  B.,  44  On  Small  Street  Houses,” 
followed  in  subsequent  numbers  by  others  on  the 
same  subject.  This  is  a matter  on  which  l have 
frequently  thought,  and,  had  my  time  permitted,  I 
intended  to  have  written  to  you  on  the  subject, 
calling  your  attention  to  it,  and  sent  a sketch  or  two 
of  the  way  in  which  I think  it  is  possible  to  adapt 
the  Scotch  method  to  structures  of  this  kind  in  the 
metropolis  and  large  towns  throughout  England. 
But  as  the  practice  of  living  in  flats,  in  use  among 
us,  has  been  so  much  run  down,  it  would  require  no 
small  degree  of  talent  and  judgment  to  disabuse  the 
minds  of  the  English  public  of  the  prejudices 
which  I think  they  entertain  with  regard  to  this 
system  ; but  I hold  that  when  properly  applied  it  is 
incomparably  superior  to  your  system  in  the  degree 
of  comfort  of  which  the  houses  are  capable,  and  in 
our  larger  towns  the  advantage  that  we  have  over 
you  in  external  appearance  and  substantiality  of 
interior  finishing  would  surprise  your  London 
builders. 

Except  in  very  inferior  situations,  what  we  call 
room-and-kitchen  houses  have  polished  stone  fronts, 
generally  with  architraves, round  doors  and  windows, 
and  sometimes  even  with  window  cornices,  and  a 
respectable  cornice  on  the  wall-head, — in  fact,  pos- 
sessing an  elevation  which  few  of  your  better  houses 
can  boast.  And  again,  those  houses  of  four,  five, 
or  6ix]  apartments  and  upwards  would,  in  their  in- 
terior finish  and  elegance,  not  a little  astonish  some 
of  the  London  cits,  occupying  premises  of  the  same 
extent  compressed  into  a little  brick  box  with  a 
wooden  door-piece,  and  plain  holes  in  the  walls  for 


windows.  This  description  is,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
not  exaggerated,  which  you  well  know,  and  how 
much  better  is  it  to  see  a respectable  tenement  with 
a common  entry  for  two  or  three  families,  tidily 
kept,  than  those  single  starved-like  efligies  to  which 
I have  alluded  ; but  as  this  is  a rambling  sort  of 
letter,  I will  leave  the  matter  at  present,  promising, 
that  should  you  think  it  worthy  of  insertion,  I will 
at  my  leisure  send  you  sketches  of  the  style  in  which 
we  get  up  44  Small  Street  Houses”  on  this  side  of 
the  Tweed. 

In  the  leading  article  after  your  provincial  tour, 
you  make  certain  remarks,  which  I believe  to  be  as 
applicable  to  Glasgow  as  the  places  mentioned. 
The  next  time  that  you  are  on  the  tramp  come  north, 
and  you  will  not  be  the  worse  for  it.  At  this  mo- 
ment we  have,  I believe,  more  masons  working  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  city  or  town  in  the  king- 
dom, with  our  proportion  of  other  tradesmen. 
The  field  is  worth  your  cultivation.  Here  we  are 
labouring  away,  silently  and  unnoticed  by  the  me- 
tropolitan journals,  who  keep  c leaving  us  with  long 
and  wonderful  accounts  of  what  turn  out,  upon  our 
going  to  see  them,  not  worth  the  looking  at.  If  I 
could  enumerate  all  that  we  have  been  doing  here 
during  the  last  half-dozen  years  in  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  you  would  scarcely  credit  me.  By 
the  church  extension  scheme  we  have  built,  I think, 
about  twenty  new  churches  in  connection  with  the 
Establishment ! besides  nearly  as  many  dissenting 
ones  ; these,  at  an  average  cost  of  from  1,000/.  to 
4,000/.  ; also  a very  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
Some  are  trashy,  others  handsome  and  worthy  of 
criticism.  At  the  present  time  the  44  free  church 
are  getting  up  nearly  a dozen  more  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  have  also  been  erected  within  the 


same  period  a magnificent  club-house  at  a cost  of 
upwards  of  25,000/.,  five  fine  new  banks,  varying 
from  12,000/.  to  30,000/.  ; a new  theatre,  court- 
houses and  merchants’  hall,  a lunatic  asylum  at 
an  expense  of  from  40,000/.  to  50,000/.,  a corn- 
exchange,  railway  termini,  a city  hall,  capable  of 
containing  upwards  of  three  thousand  individuals 
seated,  schools,  markets,  &c.  &c.,with  storehouses, 
displaying  at  the  same  time  a beauty  and  adaptation 
of  design  for  which  we  often  look  in  vain  in  build- 
ings of  higher  pretensions.  Amongst  the  various 
descriptions  of  buildings  mentioned,  there  are  many 
which  would  grace  your  most  aristocratic  streets, 
if  that  be  any  great  praise  ! Surely,  then,  among 
such  an  amount  of  public  buildings — not  to  men- 
tion private  speculations  which,  within  the  same 
period,  have  begun  and  finished  entire  streets, 
terraces,  crescents,  and  in  some  instances  the 
builders  also — our  metropolitan  friends  might  surely 
find  something  worth  saying  that  perhaps  would 
benefit  architects  engaged  in  their  construction  as 
well  as  give  useful  hints  to  some  at  a distance, 
London  ones  not  excepted. 

I am,  respectfully, 

B.  G.  R. 

Glasgow,  13th  October,  1843. 

CHAPEL  OF  ST.  MARY  MAGDALENE,  STOURBRIDGE, 
AND  BARNWELL  PRIORY. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ W.  W.,”  who  sent 
you  a drawing  of  a section  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Stourbridge,  has  so  unaccountably  com- 
bined the  histories  of  that  building  and  of  Barnwell 
Priory,  that  I am  induced  to  forwaid  you  a short 
account  of  the  two  foundations. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene  Chapel. — At  Stourbridge, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Cambridge,  is  a chapel  dedicated 
in  honour  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  which  was 
attached  to  a hospital  for  lepers.  There  is  no  record 
of  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  this  hospital,  but  it 
was  some  time  previous  to  the  year  1199,  for  in 
Michaelmas  term  in  that  year  the  lepers  recovered 
in  the  king’s  court  a free  tenement  in  Comberton, 
of  which  Allan  de  Berton  had  diseised  them.* 

About  the  year  1211  King  John  granted  to  the 
lepers  a fair  in  the  close  of  the  hospital,  on  the 
vigil  and  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Cooperf  believes 
this  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  famous  Stur- 
bridge  fair.  Camden  states  that  it  was  established 
by  a clothier  of  Kendale,  who  casually  wetting  his 
cloth  in  that  water  on  his  passage  to  London,  ex- 
posed it  there  to  sale  on  cheap  terms,  as  the  worse 
for  the  wetting,  and  yet,  it  seems,  saved  by  the 
bargain.  Next  year  he  returned  again  with  some 
other  of  his  townsmen,  proffering  drier  and  dearer 
cloth  to  be  sold  ; so  that  within  a few  years  hither 
came  a confluence  of  buyers,  sellers,  and  lookers- 
on,  which  are  the  three  principals  of  a fair. 

In  the  year  1278  Cambridgeshire  was  visited  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  king,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  inquiry  into  the  rights  and  revenues 
of  the  Crown,  the  oppressions  and  exactions  of 
officers,  the  privileges  of  corporate  bodies,  and  a 
variety  of  other  matters.  Under  the  head  of 
44  Religious  Houses  ” in  this  inquisition,  it  is  speci- 
ally presented  that  the  advowson  of  the  mastership 
of  the  hospital  of  Steresbrigge  belonged  to  the 
burgesses  of  Cambridge,  but  had  been  taken  away 
from  them  about  thirty  years  before  by  Hugh  de 
Norwold,  Bishop  of  Ely,  whose  successor  retained 
it,  having  placed  therein  chaplains,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  lepers,  who  ought  and  used  to  be  there  sup- 
ported ; that  this  usurpation  was  to  the  disinherit- 
ance of  the  king,  and  the  detriment  of  the  burgesses, 
who  held  the  town  of  the  king  in  fee  farm,  that 
complaint  had  been  made  on  this  subject  to  the 
king  and  his  council,  but  that  no  redress  had  been 
obtained.! 

King  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  chapel  on  lease  to 
the  corporation  of  Cambridge. 

In  1005  King  James  granted  this  chapel  and  the 
lands  thereto  belonging,  the  booths  and  booth 
grounds  belonging  to  the  fair,  with  the  liberty  of 
building  booths,  and  the  profit  thereto  belonging, 
to  Thomas  Willys,  Esq. 

The  chapel  and  grounds  are  now  the  property  of 
the  University. 

Barnwell  Priory. — This  is  the  most  ancient 
religious  house  which  we  read  of  as  founded  in 
Cambridge;  it  was  established  in  1092,  by  Picot, 
the  sheriff,  at  the  instance  of  his  wife,  Hugolina, 
for  a prior  and  six  canons  ; its  original  site  was  near 
the  castle.  The  foundation  having  been  left  incom- 
plete at  Picot’s  death,  and  his  son  having  been 
attainted  for  rebellion,  the  new  monastery  partook  of 
its  patron’s  misfortune,  and  fell  into  great  poverty.§ 

Payne  Peverell  (standard-bearer  to  Robert  Duke 
of  Normandy)  to  whom  the  king  had  given  the 
forfeited  barony  of  Bourn,  pitying  its  impoverished 
state,  begged  of  the  king  a spot  of  ground  in  the 
suburbs  of  Cambridge,  where  was  a spring  called 

* Palgrave.  Rotuli  Curia;  Regis  li.  62. 

t Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

\ Deeds  among  the  archives  of  King’s  College. 

$ Leland's  Collectanea,  vol.  i.  p.  437. 
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Bairnwell  (as  it  is  said)  from  its  being  the  resort 
of  children,  who  performed  certain  childish  ceremo- 
nies there  on  the  eve  of  the  Nativity,  and  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  On  this  site,  where  there  had 
been  a hermitage  and  an  oratory  dedicated  to  St, 
Andrew  ; he  built  a new  monastery  on  a larger 
scale,  dedicating  it  to  St.  Giles  and  St.  An- 
drew ; hither  he  removed  the  canons  from  their 
small  cell  near  the  castle  (of  which  some  ruins  were 
visible  in  Leland’s  time),  and  intended  to  increase 
their  number  to  thirty  (that  being  his  age),  but  died 
before  he  had  made  a sufficient  endowment.  The 
Pecches,  who  inherited  the  barony  of  Bourn,  were 
great  benefactors  to  this  convent.  In  1284  Sir 
Gilbert  Pecche  gave  the  patronage  to  King  Edward 
I.  In  1287  a part  of  the  convent  was  destroyed  by 
fire: ||  at  the  dissolution  its  revenues  were  rated  at 
256/.  10s.  lljd.  clear  yearly  value.  The  site  was 
granted  successively  to  Sir  Antony  Browne,  Edward 
Lord  Clinton,  and  Thomas  Wendy,  M.D.,and  John 
Wendy  (son  of  Thomas)  was  seised  of  it  in  1559. 
It  was  afterwards  in  the  Chicheley  family.  In  the 
year  1659,  Sir  Thomas  Chicheley  having  conveyed 
the  site  of  Barnwell  Priory,  and  the  estate  annexed, 
to  Neville  Alexander  Butler,  Esq.,  in  exchange  for 
the  manor  of  Orwell,  it  became  the  seat  of  the 
Butler  family.  After  the  death  of  the  late  Jacob 
Butler,  Esq.,  which  happened  in  1765,  the  estate 
was  sold  to  Thomas  Panton,  Esq.  There  are  some 
crypts,  &c.,  of  the  ancient  building  still  remain - 
ing-H 

I cannot  imagine  how  “W.  W.”  could  have 
made  this  most  extraordinary  blunder : he  states 
the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  priory  and  the  date 
of  its  foundation  ; and,  by  way  of  history  thereof, 
adds  a brief  statement  of  facts  relative  to  the 
hospital. 

At  the  end  he  states  that  “in  1391  Robert 
Takell,  then  custos,  died,  and  Fordham,  Bishop  of 
Ely.  granted  forty  days’  indulgence  to  all  who  as- 
sisted in  the  repairs  of  this  chapel,  or  extended 
their  charitable  benevolence  to  the  hospital.” 

I cannot  find  any  authority  for  this  assertion. 
Baker  (MS.  xlii.  206)  mentions  that  an  indulgence 
was  granted  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1392  to  such 
as  should  relieve  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
house  of  lepers  or  hospital  of  St.  Anthony  and 
Eligius. 

I presume  that  “ W.  W.”  has  misunderstood 
this,  and  that  he  supposes  the  indulgence  to  relate 
to  the  Hospital  of  Lepers  at  Stourbridge.  If  this 
is  not  the  case,  perhaps  he  will  oblige  me  by  naming 
his  authority. 

I am,  Mr.  Editor,  Yours  obediently. 

C.  J.  Hutt. 

Cambridge,  Eve  of  St.  Lukes,  1843. 

DR.  drake’s  NEW  MOTIVE  POWER. 

Sir, — I confess  to  having  been  very  much  struck 
with  the  feasibleness  of  the  “ New  Motive  Power  ” 
of  Dr.  Drake,  referred  to  in  your  last  Buii.der. 
It  is  there  stated  that  “the  motion  is  created  by 
the  combustion  within  the  cylinder  of  atmospheric 
air  combined  with  a certain  proportion  of  gas, 
which  is  ignited  by  a process  known  only  to  the 
inventor .”  Will  not  the  secret  be  exploded  when- 
ever we  contemplate  the  effects  of  the  electro-mag- 
netic or  of  the  galvanic  battery  ? The  project 
reminds  one  of  “ Brown’s  gas  vacuum  engine 
but  science  has  made  rapid  strides  since  then,  and 
the  notion  now  assumes  a more  tangible  shape.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  than  probable  that  the 
sources  for  the  “ combustible”  will  he  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  because  coals  yield  too  much 
sulphurous  gas  to  be  compatible  with  the  polished 
surface  of  the  working  cylinder.  The  proposition 
most  certainly  deserves  attention,  where  so  much 
economy  is  apparent. 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  E.  Gill. 

St.  Mathew’s-place,  Hackney-road. 

P.S. — Whenever  such  a project  is  carried  out, 
then  a few  casks  of  oil  may  be  found  to  supplant 
the  cumbersome  freight  of  coals,  whilst  space  would 
be  greatly  economized  also  in  the  engine  itself. 

TO  KILL  BLACK  BEETLES. NO.  I. 

Sir, — My  husband,  who  is  in  the  bricklaring 
line,  was  a readiuTiiE  Bilder  last  Sunday  mornin, 
when  he  ses  to  me,  ses  he,  “I  say  Bet,  here’s  a 
chap  as  wants  to  know  how  to  kill  black  beadles  ; 
cant  you  rite  a line  to  tell  un  how  you  got  rid  of 
the  varmint  ?”  “ Well,  ses  I,  Bill,  I’ll  try.”  And 
tins  is  how  it  was,  Mr.  Headeater.  We  has  a back 
kitchen  and  a attick,  for  which  we  pays  a matter  of 
four  shillins  a week  besides  the  other  occipants, 
these  nasty  black  beadles,  which  wouldn’t  go  no 
how.  Well,  what  do  you  think  I does  ?— Why,  I 
takes  a puddin  basin,  the  very  identicle  one  what  I 
uses  for  my  Bill’s  Sunday  puddin— but  that’s  no 
matter— and  I puts  a littel  water  in  it,  and  puts  it 
nere  the  fireplace  at  night,  and  piles  up  the  ashes 
all  around  it  so  as  jist  to  cum  to  the  edge  of  the 
basin.  So  the  nasty  black  beadles  gets  a crawlin 

9 Leland's  Collectanea,  vol.  i.  p,  443. 

If  Lysons. 


up  the  ashes  till  they  gets  to  the  edge,  when  in  they 
drops,  and  the  very  next  mornin  my  old  man 
counted  out  eighty-two  out  of  one  little  basin,  and 
he  digs  a hole  in  the  garden  and  berries  them. 

In  five  mornins  we  catched  more  than  300  ; and 
if  I’d  had  more  nor  one  puddin  basin,  I am  certain 
sure  I could  have  catched  many  more. 

My  old  man  thot  of  takin  out  a paten  for  the 
discovery,  but  on  second  thoughts  sends  it  to  The 
Bilder,  hopin  you’ll  forgiv  all  errurs. 

16  Oct.  Betsy. 

BLACK  BEETLES. NO.  II. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number,  “ M.  L.  B.”  wishes 
to  know  a remedy  against  the  accumulation  of 
black  beetles.  Let  him  get  a hedgehog  and  place 
it  where  they  are  most  numerous,  and  in  a month 
he  will  not  find  a beetle  in  the  house. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  B. 


JTrnDrre. 

Tenders  delivered  for  building  house  and 
stabling  for  Messrs.  Bellingham  and  Co.,  Great 
Cambridge-street,  Hackney-road.  — Mr.  Thomas 
Ward,  Surveyor,  95,  Kingsland-road. 

House.  Stabling.  Total. 

0 £488  £1,212  9 0 

0 498 

0 


Wilkinson. . £724  9 

Webb 996  0 

Threadgold..  940  10 

Wood 976  0 0 

Wythe..  ..  1,110  0 0 
Jay 993  0 0 


554 

671 

551 

722 


1,494  0 0 
1,494  10  0 
1,647  0 0 
1,661  0 0 
1,715  0 


The  tenders  were  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
several  parties,  and  Wilkinson’s  accepted. 

Tender  for  the  erection  of  a shop,  &c.  for  Mr. 
Wheeler,  at  29,  Frederick -place,  Hampstead-road. 
Mr.  Waller,  Surveyor. 

Monson £173  10  0 

Dunsmore  167  10  0 

Airey  and  Bellingham 165  10  0 

No  quantities  furnished.  Contract  12th  October, 
1843. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

The  following  contracts  are  advertised  in  different 
papers,  and  we  have  kept  a register  of  the  particulars 
of  each  at  the  office,  which  may  be  referred  to  on  ap- 
plication. In  the  continuation  of  this  plan,  which  we 
flatter  ourselves  will  be  of  service  to  our  readers,  ma- 
terial assistance  will  be  rendered  by  the  forwarding  of 
papers  from  our  country  friends,  or  by  any  other 
means  of  notification  of  which  they  may  choose  to 
avail  themselves. 

Building  a sewer,  Bridgewater-square,  city. — 
Sewers  Office,  Guildhall. — Joseph  Daw,  Prin.  Clerk. 
October  24,  1843. 

Constructing  a sewer,  Hinsh’s-court,  Blackfriars. 
Sewers  Office,  Guildhall. — Joseph  Daw,  Prin.  Clerk. 
October  24,  1843. 

Erecting  a new  gallery  in  a chapel  at  Houghton, 
Huntingdonshire,  re-roofing,  repairing,  and  painting 
cottages,  &c.  in  same  village. — Messrs.  Abbott  and 
Habershon,  architects,  St.  Neots  ; Mr.  Potto  Brown, 
Houghton.  Oct.  27,  1843. 

Adding  to  and  altering  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Up- 
ton-cum-Chalvey,  Bucks. — Ed. Davis,  Esq.,  archi- 
tect, Sussex-place,  Slough  ; William  Beauchamp, 
Esq.,  churchwarden,  Slough.  Nov.  1,  1843. 

Building  an  hotel  and  offices,  on  ground  occupied 
as  Banff  Hotel. — Edw.  Mortimer,  Esq.,  solicitor, 
Banff.  Oct.  31. 

To  Bridge  Builders. — New  Bridge,  Dairy 
Bank,  Burslem. — L.  G.  Hales  and  Son,  Cobridge, 
Staffordshire  Potteries.  October  23  to  28. 

Survey. — Parish  of  Whitchurch,  Devon. —Map- 
ping and  apportioning  5,000  acres. — Bridgman  and 
Scobell,  solicitors,  Tavistock  ; or  G.  and  J.  Prill- 
ham,  solicitors,  Plymouth.  October  25. 

York  and  North  Midland  Railway. — 
Tenders  for  the  supply  of  5,000  tons  iron  rails ; 
also  1,500  tons  of  iron  chairs. — Company's  Office, 
York.  October  25. 

Repairing  Turnpike  Roads,  Bridgwater. — T. 
Symes,  Clerk.  October  20. 

Tenders  for  erecting  a Workhouse  for  the 
Sevenoaks  Union. — Mr.  Carnell,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Sevenoaks.  November  1. 

COMPETITIONS. 

Design  for  a testimonial  to  the  late  G.  Clendin- 
ing,  Esq.,  to  be  executed  at  Westport,  at  a price  of 
800  guineas. — Dr.  Dillon,  Infirmary,  Castlebar, 
Mayo,  20  guineas,  Jan.  1,  1844. 

Premium  of  a gold  medal  or  money  for  the  best 
mode  of  cleansing  streets. — March  1,  1844.  J.  N. 
G.  Gutch,  20,  Vere-street. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ H- W- D.,  Surrey  Cottages.” — This  commu- 
nication is  reserved  for  more  deliberate  considera- 
tion than  we  can  just  now  bestow  upon  it. 

“ M.  Saul’s”  favour  will  be  made  available  in 
a future  number. 

“ O.  P.” — We  can  appreciate  the  research,  and 
much  of  the  argument  of  “ O.  P.”  We  may  be 
able  to  give  a portion,  at  least,  of  his  letter  next 
week. 

“ P.  T.”  received. 

“ A Young  Student.” — We  are  obliged  by  his 
well  intended  suggestions. 

“ W.  H.  M.”  received,  and  under  considera- 
tion. 

“ D.” — His  commendable  effort  shall  be  ade- 
quately seconded  by  us. 

“ Mr.  Brodum  Jones  ” shall  be  attended  to. 

“ G.  R.  W.” — Too  late  this  week  for  insertion. 
His  correction  would  be  just  as  likely  to  mislead 
our  printers  as  the  thing  referred  to. 

“ Mr.  Walheim.” — We  are  glad  to  hear  from 
him  again. 

“ An  Old-fashioned  Architect.” — We  will  re- 
serve a space  for  him. 

“ Tficrwi'.” — We  are  greatly  obliged  by  his 
kindness,  and  will  thank  him  for  the  proffered 
memoir. 

“ Mr.  M'Culloch.” — The  matter  he  refers  to 
has  been  the  same  subject  of  cotnplaint  here.  We 
shall  have  a word  to  say  upon  it,  and  anent  com- 
petitions generally.  We  can  get  no  infoi'mation 
ourselves. 

“ N.  H.  Kennanhare.” — We  thank  him,  and 
Shall  insert  his  paper. 

“ James  Pickard”  next  week,  with  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  (he  proper  spirit  of  criticism. 

“ An  Architect  and  Subscriber  ” shall  appear. 

“ Forrester.” — His  information  too  late  for  this 
week,  bw.  he  has  our  thanks. 

“ W.  B.,  Tring.” — The  font  drawing  is  received 
and  accepted  with  thanks. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 

THE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in  re- 
commending to  the  notice  of  Architects.  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  THE  ASPHALTE  OF  SEYSSEL 
as  the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS.  J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Seyssel  Asphaltc  Company, 

August,  1843.  Stangate,  Wcstminstcr-hridge. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
“ The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts  Report,” 
page  18. 

“ In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
building  is  constantly  in  water,  about  191  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground-floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  n layer  of  Seyssel  Asphalte, 
less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse  sand  was 

“ Since  the  above  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a grey  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted.  Yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  21  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  191,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  the  sheet  of  water. 

“ The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  base  of  the  door-posts. 


Bastenne  bitumen  company. 

Offices,  31,  Poultry. 

The  Directors  of  this  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  merchants  and  shippers  in  general  to  the  very  bene- 
ficial results  attendant  on  the  use  of  Bitumen  in  the  erection 
of  buildings,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

1st. — Its  application  as  a flooring  in  malt-houses,  grana- 
ries, tun-rooms  of  breweries,  distilleries,  & c.  will  be  found 
eminently  useful ; also,  in  lieu  of  stone  or  brick  for  the  base- 
ment of  dwelling-houses,  &c.  It  excludes  all  moisture, 
noxious  •.  apours  from  drains,  rats,  and  vermin  of  all  sorts  ; 
it  affords  a dry  warm  footing,  and  is  in  appearance  neater 
than  stone.  It  imparts  not  the  slightest  impurity  to  grain 
or  any  thing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

2ndly. — For  the  covering  of  railway  arches,  vaults,  or  cel- 
lars, a slight  coating  keeps  out  all  rain  or  dripping,  protects 
the  brickwork,  and  adds  solidity  to  the  arch. 

3rdly. — For  roofs  it  is  superior  to  any  thing  hitherto  intro- 
duced, and  on  flat-roofs  a tank  can  be  made  to  contain  rain 
water. 

•ithly. — For  baths,  water-tanks,  the  river  fronts  of  wharfs, 
&c.,  or  on  the  tops  ot  walls,  or  any  brickwork,  a coating  of 
Bitumen  serves  all  purposes  to  which  lead,  stone,  and  cement 
are  now  applied,  with  far  greater  effect  and  at  much  less 
cost.  Brickwork  cemented  with  Bitumen  instead  of  mortar 
is  impervious  to  wet,  far  more  solid,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
infinitely  more  durable,  and  in  wet  or  damp  situations  its 
use  in  this  way  tends  to  the  comfort  and  durability  of  houses 
in  an  inconceivable  degree. 

5thlv. — For  the  flooring  of  conservatories,  hothouses,  &c., 
it  is  eminently  preferable  to  any  other,  not  only  for  its  du- 
rability and  uniform  neatness,  but  from  its  being  of  an  equal 
temperature  in  all  seasons,  and  for  ornamental  garden-walks, 
as  it  excludes  weeds  and  fungi. 

The  company’s  prices  for  export  are  as  follow: — Bitumen 
without  grit,  61.  ; with,  5/. 

Works  executed  in  this  country,  I an  inch  thick,  6d.  per 
foot  square  ; j inch  thick,  7d.  per  foot  square  ; 1 inch  thick, 
8d.  per  foot  square. 

Works  not  measuring  400  feet,  Id.  per  foot  extra. 

Roofing  executed  at  6d.  and  7d.  per  foot  square. 

Concrete  is  charged  in  addition,  according  to  thickness, 
when  required. 

Carriage  and  men’s  time  are  charged  extra  when  works 
are  executed  beyond  three  mile*  from  the  General  Post-office. 

CHARLES  F.  TILSTONE,  Secretary. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  28.  1843. 

THE  SUSSEX  MEMORIAL  DESIGN,  BA' 
MR.  HANSOM* 

Extract  from  a Letter  to  Sir.  Hansom  concern- 
ini/  his  Design,  and  his  Reply. 

My  dear  Sir, — 

******* 

1 have  scarcely  made  up  my  mind  whether  to  like 
your  ‘ Sussex”  affair  or  not.  In  fact,  I would 
rather  say  I do  not  like  it.  What  other  verdict 
could  you  expect  from  a “ Pinnock's  Catechism," 
and  “ Pugin’s  Grammar”  man?  You  ought  to  think 
yourself  well  off  that  such  a fellow  speaks  of  it  in 
only  a half  condemnatory  way.  My  opinion  is 
that  these  experiments  of  yours  upon  the  “ Harmony 
lot  Discords  will  never  do.  It  can’t  succeed. 
People  see  that  it  is  neither  fish,  fowl,  nor  flesh ; 
and  if  you  tell  them  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that 
you  have  provided  them  with  all  three,  it  will  be 
just  as  little  to  their  tastes. 

I cannot  say  how  heartily  I fall  j„  with  your 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  the  insignificance  and 
[silliness  of  “ obelisks,”  and  ” pillars,”  and  “ single 
statues.’  You  certainly  are  quite  right  when  you 
insist  upon  ‘ edifices”  as  proper  monumental  memo- 
rials, and  I hope  you  will  never  give  up  the  agita- 
tion ot  this  question  in  all  right  places  and  times. 
Ihe  project  for  the  grand  “ Nelson  Tower  ” was 
conceived  m a very  just  and  worthy  spirit.  But,  if 
d carry  ill  my  memory  the  right  impression  of  what 
mu  used  to  say  about  it,  it  would  have  been  (almost 
•y  the  necessity  of  its  plainness  of  construction)  a 
mildmg  of  a most  decidedly  homogeneous  charac- 
er— its  mam  characteristic,  next  to  its  awful 
limensions,  was  to  have  been  its  homogenity.  How 
liflerent,  in  this  one  and  telling  respect,  from  the 
•ussex  conglomeration  of  uncombinable  elements, 
t is  a very  beautifully-devised  thing  as  far  as  ab- 
tract  shape  and  arrangement  go,  but  it  wants 
ugustness,  it  wants  oneness.  Ilow  easy  would  it 
■ave  been  to  have  taken  some  ancient  parish  cross, 
hd  to  have  swelled  it  out  to  the  desired  dimensions, 

|U  this  way  you  would  have  given  it  those  attributes 
ihich  (m  my  eye,  at  least)  it  very  much  wants, 
r hy  should  you  be  perpetually  hunting  after 
Rvelties  and  experimental  combinations,  while 
here  is  lying  all  around  you  such  a rich  legacy  of 
|eauty  which  the  men  of  old  have  left  you  in  the 
lunderfully  adaptable  and  all-pervading  architec- 
ere  of  ancient  England  ? 

Yours  very  faithfully,  J.  A. 


I My  Dear  Rev.  Sir, 
j I gladly  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  sup- 
ed  by  your  acceptable  letter  to  answer  a few 
ejections  that  have  fallen  in  my  way  concern- 
? my  Sussex  Memorial  Design.  Yours  is 
“ best  specimen  I am  enabled  to  select,  and 
iianswering  it,  I shall  have  done  the  most  that 
|iin  my  power  to  square  accounts  between 
rself  and  the  critics  up  to  this  period.  Seve- 
h letters  I have  had  of  a laudatory  kind,  but 
Itse  are  nothing-  to  the  purpose,  except  in  so 
1 1! as  they  confirm  me  in  the  hope  that  to  a 
josonable  degree  1 have  right  on  my  side,  and 
jiourage  me  to  persevere.  I have  a great 
pre  to  travel  in  the  world  with  a tolerably 
p passport,  and  would  rather  wait  till  my 
nnds  approve,  than  force  my  way  against 
::  r objections,  however  unreasonably  enter- 
sed.  I begrudge  not  the  labour,  therefore, 
||)  ndeavoui  ing  to  convince  them;  a little 
ijiring  of  the  road  at  first  may  prove  the 
lidiest  means  of  future  travelling, 
pou  say  you  “have  scarcely  made  up  your 
II i which  I interpret  favourably,  inas- 
llih  as  it  tends  to  shew  that  you  are  not  giv- 
I nimplicit  trust  to  mere  habits  of  thinking 

I liliking,  but  are  disposed  to  reason  and 
pe  with  yourself,  and  to  correct,  if  needs  be, 

| erroneous  impression  of  taste  you  may  have 
i bed.  I can  easily  understand  why  you 
jld  rather  say  you  do  not  like  it;  but  I per- 

I I *n  such  irresolution  many  influences  of 
|jilality,  prejudice,  and  fear;  and  these  things 

* See  No.  33  of  The  Builder. 


not  being  based  upon  a firm  bottom,  are  open 
to  attack  and  dislodgement,  about  which  I 
hesitate  not  to  set  myself,  as  resolutely 
as  my  anxiety  to  be  right  with  a friend, 
and  to  have  him  right,  will  admit  of.  And 
so  you  think  that  I am  experimenting  on 
the  “harmony  of  discords?”  Pray,  my  dear 
Sir,  are  you  not  begging  the  question  most 
hugely,  are  you  not  going  in  the  very  teeth  of 
all  that  is  to  be  affirmed  from  the  premises? 
Shew  me  that  I have  taken  the  discordant  and 
harsh  sounds  in  any  of  the  languages  of  art, 
and  then  it  will  be  right  to  charge  me  with  the 
vain  experiment  of  harmonizing  them?  Why 
the  directly  contrary  is  the  fact ! I have  been 
revelling  in  the  choice  of  concords,  at  least  so 
to  my  taste,  and  I have  not  heard  any  one  yet 
dispute  it,  or  shew  what  objectionable  or 
offensive  manner  of  ancient  art  I have  adopted 
You  know  a beautiful  speech  of  Chateau- 
briand’s about  the  prismatic  spectrum— how 
from  a single  pencil  or  ray  of  light 
many  and  beautiful  colours  are  thrown  out, 
which  he  applied  to  the  labours  of  that 
school  of  artists  who  issued  from  the  cloisters 
in  Florence,  with  Fra  Angelica,  whom  you 
and  I have  delighted  to  contemplate  ; how  the 
artist  brothers  out  of  their  cells  resembled 
each  the  rainbow  tint ; how  the  painter,  the 
poet,  the  preacher,  lived  in  their  refraction  or 
going  out;  but  how,  retired  within  the  sanc- 
tuary, one  soul  of  devotion,  one  ray  of  glo- 
rious light  alone  was  visible.  Time  has  been 
the  spectrum  in  art,  and  a very  rainbow,  wide 
arching  from  the  earth’s  extremes,  has  been 
built;  -from  one  principal  and  focal  light, 
primitive  and  compound  colours,  all  beautiful 
have  been  thrown  forth.  This  spectrum  is 
not  yet  set.  Harmonies  of  colour,  or,  to  re- 
vert to  your  simile,  harmonies  of  concords,  are 
yet  to  be  produced,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
still  one  primitive— a whole  tone  of  sound 
or  colour,  call  it  what  you  will, — is  in  reserve; 
and  half  tones  and  blendings  of  the  primitives, 
and  of  new  compounds,  remain  to  constitute 
the  good  and  the  pure  of  mundane  enjoyment. 

Your  good-natured  banter,  as  to  its  being 
neither  fish,  fowl,  nor  flesh,  reminds  me  of  a 
similar  compliment  paid  to  myself  in  a political 
discussion  in  which  I was  once  drawn  to  take 
a share  by  a zealot  of  party,  and,  in  truth,  I am 
constrained  to  lament  that  art  now-a-days,  like 
politics,  seems  to  be  considered  a party  ques- 
tion, and  mobs  and  clubs  are  mistaken  for 
arbiters.  Well,  my  hot  politician,  after  ex 
pending  a large  proportion  of  his  fire,  without 
warming  me  into  a siding  or  opposing,  turned 
his  weapon  of  assault  upon  me  for  being,  as 
he  termed  it,  “ neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.” 
Upon  which  I quietly  remarked,  that  I was 
content  with  his  definition,  and  should  he  glad 
to  know  which  of  the  three  he  considered  him- 
self. But  you  say  “ people  ” will  not  be  satis- 
fied without  they  have  one  or  the  other,  and 
you  very  appropriately  make  it  a question  of 
taste.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  in  these  days 
of  high  “ godt  ” a dish  made  up  of  the  three 
"ill  ,10^  he  acceptable  to  them.  Suppose  my 
design  to  be  fitly  characterized  as  being  neither 
“ fowl,  nor  flesh,”  what  say  you,  and 
what  will  people  say  to  a feast  of  genuine 
turtle?  Mind  you,  I do  not  vouch  for  its 
genuineness,  or  plume  myself  upon  my 
fishing  or  research,  and  perhaps  I ought  the 
less  to  do  so,  when  you  undertake  to  dub  it  a 
“conglomerate  of  uncombinable  elements.” 

You  may  have  the  true  smack  of  an  epicure, 
and  detect  in  it  a mockery,  and  being  made  of 
uncombinable  elements,  a bad  mockery  at  best; 
but  I am  not  quite  satisfied  that  if  not  a genu- 
ine primitive,  it  is  not  a good  conglomerate — J 


and  for  my  part  I had  as  lief  have  mock- 
turtle  as  mock-fish,  mock-flesh,  and  mock-fowl, 
to  which  th e gastronomes  in  the  kitchen  of  art 
are  so  liberally  treating  us  at  every  turn. 

\ ou  appear  to  me  to  confound  homogeneity 
with  a word  I will  coin,  monogeneity ; my  Nelson 
1 ower  design  was  a sort  of  monogeneous  struc- 
ture, single-featured  and  single-bodied,  so  is  an 
obelisk,  a pyramid,  a monolith;  but  a thing 
may  be  homogeneous,  and  yet  have  many  parts. 
Without  intending  a pun,  I may  instance  man 
as  the  best  definition  of  homogeneity;  he  is  a 
conglomerate,  too,  “ fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,  yet  he  is  an  incarnation  of  unity. 

You  say  my  design  wants  augustness  as  well 
as  this  feature  of  oneness.  In  this  T think  you 
are  unfortunate.  If  I pride  myself  upon  any 
thing  in  it,  it  is  in  obtaining  the  first  quality. 
One  little  word  I will  venture  to  say  in  this 
respect  let  it  be  built,  and  if  its  effect  be  not 
august,  august  to  almost  overpowering,  I will 
be  content  to  have  it  set  against  me  as  a miser- 
able failure.  I have  a notion  that  it  would  be 
fearfully  august,— four  huge  hemi  cycles  in 
masonry,  springing  from  a pedestal  of  sixty 
feet  cube,  and  supporting  a fabric  of  kindred 
limbs  of  masonry,  bold  and  expressive  as  the 
convolutions  of  so  many  master  oaks  of  the 
forest,  and  borne  on  the  top  of  this,  as  in 
the  calyx  of  a beautiful  flower,  the  germinating 
pi  inciple  ot  the  arch  which  pervades  the  de- 
sign. A combination  of  this  nature,  homoge- 
neous essentially,  and  absolutely  homogeneous 
as  I contend  it  to  be,  will  not,  I think,  be  want- 
ing in  augustness,  and  for  the  rest  it  is  an- 
swered. 

But  I may  be  told  it  is  not  practical.  Shades 
of  the  heroes  in  art ! who  reared  ribs  and 
vaults  and  domes  high  in  the  clouds,  with 
almost  unseen  dependence  upon  earth,  I offer 
it  to  you  devoutly,  fervently,  enthusiastically! 
Let  your  deeds  attest  whether  I have  too  dar- 
ingly emulated  you  in  this— whether  I have 
not  staid  at  humble  and  becoming  distance.  I 
am  confident  in  my  art— it  obtains  my  faith, 
my  hope,  and  my  love. 

A parish  cross— there  you  have  hit  the 
mark— but  how  you  should  stumble  on  it,  and 
see  that  I had  not  previously  taken  my  stand 
there.  Why,  I have  taken  the  parish  cross, 
reverently  and  without  profanity.  What  the 
parish  cross  contained  in  principle  and  in 
essence  applicable  to  a Freemason  and  a 
Sussex  Memorial  I have  taken,  but  not  prosti- 
tuted or  profaned  by  mechanical  and  doltish 
copyism— at  least  so  I hope. 

Lastly,  you  observe,  why  should  I be  perpetu- 
ally hunting  after  novelties,  &c.  Let  me  ask, 
why  should  I not?  Is  not  the  new  and  the 
old  alike  from  one  source;  may  I not  hunt 
after  novelty,  as  you  term  it,  as  well  as  rake 
into  antiquity?  is  the  inventive  less  honourable 
than  the  appropriative  genius?  Is  research, 
and  the  holding  up  the  telescope  to  the  future, 
less  commendable  than  poring  into  the  ruins  of 
the  past?  Would  you  decry  the  novelties  of 
gas  and  steam  in  favour  of  the  old  light  of  reeds 
and  rushes,  and  the  early  engine  of  locomo- 
tion ? Would  you  have  checked  a Watt  in  his 
career,  a Fulton  or  a Stephenson,  and  bid  them 
be  content  with  the  rich  legacy  of  utility  which 
the  old  world  found  suited  to  its  wants?  No,  I 
am  assured  you  would  not;  and  he  who  would 
were  an  impious  and  an  impotent.  All  we  re- 
quire is  to  turn  the  talent  with  which  Heaven 
has  blessed  us  to  the  best  account,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  its  laws;  and  that  I and  you  may  never 
deviate  from  this,  bounding  on  to  the  future, 
or  lingering  by  the  past,  is  the  earnest  prayer 
and  hope  of  your  faithful  and  sincere  friend, 

JOSEPH  HANSOM. 


THE  BUILDER. 


^TthUorigin  and  progress  or 
CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 


The  terms  “ Christian  ” and  “ Classic,  ’ as 
anoliedto  church  architecture,  have  originated 
controversy  of  a somewhat  acrimonious  cha- 
racter, and  given  rise  to  correspondence  which 
an  exercise  of  even-handed  impartiality  has 
induced  us  to  admit  into  the  columns  of  I he 
Buildeb;  the  subject,  though  interesting, 
threatens,  however,  to  overrun  reasonable 
limits,  and  we  therefore  decide  upon  termi- 
nating it  by  offering  an  elucidation  consistent 
w ith  the  best  authorities  open  to  us. 

Catacombs,  vaults,  and  sequestered  caves, 
were  the  abodes,  the  churches,  and  the  burial- 
places  of  the  first  Christians ; there  were  de- 
posited the  bodies  of  the  earlier  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  whose  tombs  served  as  altars,  on 
which  the  survivors  performed  their  sacred  and 
commemorative  rites ; when,  therefore,  the 
term  « Christian  Architecture  is  used  in  a 
broad  and  general  sense,  it  can  apply  only  to 
the  period  when  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
had  so  far  prevailed  over  polytheism  that  its 
followers  were  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
erect  temples.  Such  an  event  occurred  for  the 
first  time  a.d.  323,  when  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine embraced  the  Christian  faith.  1 he 
subversion  of  a popular  superstition,  its  mys- 
teries and  its  priesthood,  was  a hazardous 
measure  land  it  may  be  that  the  odium  in- 
curred by  the  emperor  had  considerable  in- 
fluence id  inducing  him  to  remove  the  seat  ot 
empire  to  Byzantium.*  The  leading  charac- 
teristics of  Constantine  were  decision,  and  ra- 
pidity in  executing  resolves,  and  he  was  true 
to  them  in  his  conduct  towards  the  successor 
of  the  apostles,  his  first  act  having  been  a gift 
to  Pope  Sylvester  of  the  Palace  of  the  La- 
teran  ; this  edifice  comprised  one  of  those 
large  halls  of  audience  and  justice,  named 
basilicas,  where  the  emperor  gave  Ins  decisions, 
and  to  which  a baptistry  of  an  octagonal  form 
being  added,  was  dedicated  to  St.  John.  It 
may  be  here  remarked  that  the  church  simi- 
larly named,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ot 
the  Lateran,  is  that  in  which  the  popes  are  to 
this  day  inaugurated,  and  which  is  inscribed 
with  the  pontifical  motto,  “Totius  urbis  et 

“^her 'imperial  buildings  were  bestowed bv 
Constantine  for  religious  purposes,  and 
several  were  built  on  the  skirts  of  Rome  by 
his  order,  but  in  all  the  original  feature  was 
preserved— the  hall  with  the  addition  of  the 
baptistry  for  celebration  of  the  essential  initia- 
tory rite  of  Christianity.  These,  then,  were 
the  first  structures  consecrated  to  Christian 
worship-buildings  in  which  Pagan  emblems 
abounded,  and  which  had  probably  been  the 
scene  of  Pagan  invocations  and  auguries— 
buildings  converted  on  an  impulse,  and  without 
thought  or  immediate  conception  of  fitness, 
save  only  in  provision  for  the  baptismal  rite, 
which  might  best  be  performed  within  an  area 
of  circular  construction,  that  all  present  should 
conveniently  witness  the  public  profession  and 
acceptance  of  the  convert.  . 

By  the  death  of  Constantine  in  33/,  Chris- 
tianity lost  its  great  supporter ; the  successors 
of  his  name  and  family  were  lukewarm,  their 
wavering  partialities  for  previous  superstitions 
being  scarcely  disguised,  and  further  persecu- 
tions were  perparing  for  the  church.  In  3b  1, 
Julian  publicly  sustained  the  old  Pagan  rites, 
and  in  375,  Valentinian  raised  altars  to  the 
Gods ; it  was  not  until  389  that  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  in  declaring  the  Christian  reli- 


j neouusius,  in  uvv.x..  — - 

gion  to  be  that  of  the  state,  gave  an  enduring 
stimulus  to  church  architecture',  the  churches 


stimulus  iu  niuiui  iuv.ii  — .-..-  , 
of  Constantine  at  Rome,  hastily  built  and 
already  in  ruins,  shared  in  the  common  fate  of 
demolition  with  the  temples  of  the  proscribed 
Gods,  and  were  replaced  by  immense  struc- 
tures suited  to  that  unity  of  belief  which  re- 
quires, at  certain  periods,  the  collection  of  the 
whole  community.  It  is  certain  that  church 
builders  of  this  era,  in  availing  themselves  ot 
the  appliances  at  their  command,  were  consi- 
derate in  the  uses  made  of  them ; the  form 
mid  title  of  the  lasilica  tccre  retained , and  lor 
this  decision  there  were  many  valid  reasons; 
the  churches  of  Byzantium  built  by  Constan- 
tine, and  already  claiming  that  species  of  ve- 
neration accorded  to  priority,  were  of  that 
form;  it  had,  moreover,  the  quality  of  fitness 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  the  retention  of  its 


title  was  a judicious  propitiation  of  the  fierce 
prejudices  of  Paganism,  as  being  associated 
with  popular  ideas  of  a site  and  scene  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  an  exercise  of 
the  attribute  of  mercy. 

Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  in- 
roads of  time,  and  its  innovations,  several  ot 
the  churches  at  Rome  still  retain  much  of  this 
primitive  shape.  We  have,  however,  m 
Hope’s  historical  essay  on  Architecture,  men- 
tion of  one  of  these  basilicas  brought  to  light 
in  the  course  of  excavations  made  at  Otncoli 
in  1775,  and  that  industrious  and  acute  ob- 
server’s remarks  upon  the  conversion  and 
adaptation  of  the  Roman  hall  to  the  purposes 
of  Christian  worship  are  well  worthy  attention. 

He  says  of  this  species  of  building—**  While 
the  temple  offered  to  view  external  rows  ot 
columns,  more  or  less  numerous,  preceding 
and  surrounding  its  cella,  the  basilica  seems  to 
have  presented  nothing  externally  but  a close, 
bare  wall.  Whatever  porch  it  might  possess 
was  within  this,  and  made  no  display  on  the 
exterior ; its  principal  area,  of  an  oblong 
form,  was  divided  by  a double  range  of  co- 
lumns in  a central  avenue,  and  two  lateral 
aisles,  in  one  of  which  waited  the  male,  in  the 
other  the  female  candidates  for  justice. 
These  three  longitudinal  divisions  were  termi- 
nated by  another  of  a transverse  direction, 
raised  a' few  steps  above  them,  whose  length 
embraced  their  collective  width,  and  whose 
destination  was  to  hold  the  advocates,  the 
notaries,  and  others  engaged  in  prosecuting 
causes.  Opposite  the  central  avenue,  this 
transept  swelled  out  into  one  of  those  semi- 
circular recesses,  or  terminations,  with  a ceil- 
ing rounded  off  like  the  head  or  couch  of  a 
niche,  so  frequent  in  the  later  Roman  buildings, 
called  in  Greek  Absis,  and  in  Latin  Tribuna. 

In  this  sat  the  magistrate,  with  his  assessors, 
and  from  this  courts  of  justice  have  since  been 
called  Tribunals.  Other  recesses,  semicircular 
or  square,  opposite  to  the  lateral  avenues 
served  for  different  purposes  of  convenience. 

The  basilica  was  thus,  not  only  from  its 
greater  size,  but  from  its  peculiar  distribution, 
well  suited  to  every  purpose  of  Christian 
worship.  Even  supposing  some  of  them  to 
have  been  open  at  the  sides  and  over  the 
centre  avenue,  a wall  might  close  m the  one, 
and  a wooden  roof  cover  the  other.  As  by  the 
apostolic  constitutions  the  church  was  to  re- 
present the  ship  of  St.  Peter,  the  centre  avenue 
might  represent  that  naos  or  nave,  and  even  pre- 
serve its  name,  while  the  lateral  aisles  might 
maintain  that  separation  between  the  sexes  con- 
sidered in  early  times  as  necessary  at  church  as 
in  a court  of  justice.  A part  of  the  nave  might  be 
screened  off  from  the  remainder  for  the  singers 
that  hymned  the  praises  of  the  Saviour,  and 
furnished  with  ambones,  or  pulpits,  for  the 
ministers  that  read  the  Scriptures.  The  altar 
on  which  the  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  man 
was  to  be  commemorated  might  be  placed  at 
the  termination  of  the  nave,  in  the  centre  ot 
the  transept,  already  in  heathen  times,  seeming 
by  its  disposition  with  regard  to  the  nave,  to 
have  foretold  the  future  triumph  of  the  cross. 
In  the  centre  Absis  might  sit,  elevated  both 
above  the  congregation  and  the  altar,  instead 
of  the  magistrate,  the  bishop,  whose  very 
name,  as  well  as  office,  called  upon  him  to 
look  around,  supported  right  and  lett  by  his 
clergy,  as  the  former  was  by  his  assessors  ; 
while  the  lateral  absides  might  serve  as  a 
sachristy  and  place  of  purification.  1 hence, 
after  Constantine  had  given  two  real  basilicas, 
the  Sessorian  and  the  Lateran,  to  serve  as 
churches,  he  built  his  other  churches  in  the 
same  form.” 

( To  be  continued.) 


PASSING  THOUGHTS. 


I cannot  afford  more  than  a passing  thought 
to  “ tCf,”  for  I am  happy  to  say  my  time  is  a 
little  better  taken  up  than  by  entering  into 
foolish  discussions,  which  can  have  no  other 
object  than  taking  up  space  in  this  valuable 
paper,  and  appear  to  be  commenced  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  words.  If  “ +Ct  ” had 
given  even  a little  reflection  to  his  note  in  last 
number,  he  would  have  discovered  that  he  has 
said  nothing  to  “ clearly  prove”  I am  “ greatly 
in  error.”  Surely  “ tCt must  be  very  sore- 
headed indeed  to  defend  his  initial  by  such 
formidable  characters  as  two  daggers ; I hope 
he  does  not  intend  to  be  “dagger*  drawn” 
with  me,  for  it  looks  very  like  the  commence- 
ment of  an  onslaught  on  behalf  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society;  however,  perhaps 
he  will  oblige  me  by  proving  more  clearly  to 
my  dull  brain  the  error  in  which  I am  at  pre- 
sent existing,  for  my  part  I cannot  make  it 
out  how  it  is.  Hereford  Cathedral  (the  part 
shewn  in  page  377),  according  to  two  autho- 
rities, Britton  and  Dallaway,  was  built  anterior 
to  1107,  and  according  to  “ tCt’s  ” own  ac- 
count, the  Norman  period  did  not  close  till 
1154,  so  that  unless  he  proves  that  Hereford 
Cathedral  was  not  built  in  1107,  his  statement 
must  go  for  nought,  and  he  be  set  down  as  a 
half-informed  carper. 


V 11. 

I was  much  pleased  with  the  remark* 
offered  in  the  last  number  respecting  the  Nel- 
son Column  ; their  justness,  l think,  no  one 
can  deny;  for  independently  of  the  bad  choice 
of  situation,  of  which  much  has  already  been 
said  and  sung,  it  is  very  clear  they  have  mis- 
taken the  means  by  which  to  erect  a memorial 
to  the  Hero  of  the  Nile— the  fact  is  there  is  no 
fitness,  and  that’s  summing  up  in  a few  words 
its  unfitness  for  the  situation  it  now  occupies. 

I should  like  to  see  in  the  designs  of  memo- 
rials a vast  deal  more  of  originality  ; why  should 
we  be  eternally  referring  to  precedent  for 
every  thing  we  do — did  the  inventors  of  these 
precedents  do  the  same?  No,  indeed,  they 
did  not,  or  we  should  not  at  this  time  be  in 
possession  of  such  a variety  of  styles  ; then  why 
should  we  look  to  precedents? 

“ The  reason’s  plain  as  way  to  parish  church,” 
because  the  generality  of  our  architects  will 
not  give  themselves  the  trouble  or  the  time  to 
think  and  invent  for  themselves.  Some  there 
are  who  begin  to  break  through  the  trammels 
of  rule  and  precedent,  but  their  attempts  at 
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OI  rule  ouu  jnei.fcuwii,  “““  ------  I 

present  are  crude  enough — still  they  deserve 
praise  as  pioneers;  the  Belvedere  Apollo  nr 


praise  as  piun cc/o, 

the  Medecean  Venus  were  not  perfected  at  one 
stroke  of  the  chisel. 


COMMUNICATION  WITH  IRELAND. 


* Constantinople. 


Captains  Back  and  Fair  have  made  a Re- 
port to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  by  whom 
they  were  employed,  as  to  the  pre-eminence 
to  be  given  to  the  harbours  of  Portdynllaen 
and  Holyhead,  in  connection  with  the  packet 
intercourse  of  this  country  and  Ireland.  1 hey 
have  examined  as  to  powers  of  making  the 
harbours  by  vessels  under  all  possible  circum- 
stances of  difficulty,  referring  to  the  exposure 
to  winds,  facility  of  lighting,  landmarks,  and 
depth  of  u ater ; also  as  to  the  capacity  for 
docks  and  harbourage,  and  their  Report  is 
succint,  forcible,  and  convincing.  They  give 
to  Holyhead  an  undisputed  preference. 


There  are  some  good  points  about  Mr.  Han- 
som’s  design  for  the  Sussex  Memorial,  and 
the  remarks  which  accompany  it  are  exceedingly 
good,  and  shew  a great  desire  to  break  through 
the  hackneyed  routine  of  every-day  design.  I 
do  not  attempt  to  say  that  we  cannot  design 
good  buildings  either  in  Greek,  Roman,  or 
Gothic,  because  I know  to  the  contrary ; but 
1 could  wish  to  see  something  which  would 
mark  our  era,  and  give  the  architecture  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a distinguished  and  distinc- 
tive position  in 'the  Temple  of  Fame;  but 
there  are  many  prejudices  to  be  overcome 
before  this  can  be  accomplished.  Most  archi- 
tects entertain  such  a veneration  and  affection 
for  columns  and  entablatures,  that  before  much 
can  be  done  with  the  generality  of  them,  it 
must  be  shewn  that  little  credit  is  due  to  an 
architect  who  makes  columns  the  principal 
feature  of  his  design,  and  relies  solely  upon 
them  to  create  a good  impression— they  are 
things  that  pass  with  the  vulgar;  but  no  man 
possessed  with  a feeling  for  architecture  w»u 
be  found  to  give  it  much  praise,  well  knowing 
that  any  person  moderately  acquainted  witn 
the  proportions  of  the  orders  can  design  a 
building  to  look  well  who  makes  one  ot  tne 
orders  the  principal  feature.  _ 

J.  L.  b. 


Chinese  Tariff.— We  observe  that  in  the  ne« 
tariff  under  the  treaty  with  China  building  maten»u 
are  to  be  exported  from  thence  duty  free.  Red  an 
white  lead  and  marble  slabs  have  duties  _»roP°““ 
but  of  no  great  amount.  Copper  may  be  lmpotw 
by  us,  though  at  a high  impost.  Iron  and  U» 
are  provided  for  more  favourably.  Colonial  H&1 
woods  are  also  provided  for. 


ELEVATION  OF  A DOUBLE  COTTAGE. 

(From  a Correspondent.) 


' “ CLASSIC  NOT  CHRISTIAN.” 

}oho. “ Classic,  national ! 

Mere  human  creature — cobwebs  all : 
They  are  idolatrous,  and  Pagan, 

Not  less  than  worshipping  of  Dagon.” 
Hudibras,  Canto  1. 

Next  to  the  self-consciousness  of  an  honest 
iour  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  I value  the  opinion 
aterested  and  competent  judges ; it  was,  there- 
lith  no  small  pleasure  that  I read  your  leading 
ain  No.  35.  1 trust,  like  yourself,  that  I have 
seasonable  prejudice  for  the  old  or  the  new,  as 
lout  that  I value  what  is  good  wherever  I find 
pspective  of  its  age  or  its  author.  I must 
Knowledge  the  justness  and  value  of  your 


remarks  upon  the  tone  of  conducting  a controversy. 
I believe  it  is  not  often  I offend  on  this  point ; but 
there  are  bounds  to  every  one’s  patience — there  are 
cases  where  “ difficile  est  satiram  non  scribere.” 
Few,  perhaps,  have  a greater  value  for  the  Gothic 
architecture  of  England  than  myself.  Few  feel  its 
grandeur  and  beauty  more.  Few  reverence  more 

* “ the  face  of  those  tall  piles, 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  the  arch’d  and  pond'rous  roof 
and  for  that  very  reason  I trust  I may  be  excused 
the  expression  of  indignation  at  the  quacks  and 
sciolists,  who  make  a pretended  admiration  of  the 
beauty  of  these  buildings  a cover  for  cant  and  jargon. 
When,  therefore,  Pseudo-Ecclesiologists,  wood- 
cutters, and  copper- scratchers  dictate,  Sir,  to  you,  to 


me,  and  to  the  whole  profession ; nay , more, jwhen'they 
abuse  all  other  men’s  works,  and  all  styles  but  their 
j own ; when  they  nick-name  the  monuments  of 
classic  antiquity,  and  revile  its  students,  I trust  you 
| will  allow  that  some  little  warmth  of  expression 
! may  be  tolerated.  He  who  professes  to  admire 
i Theocritus,  but  shews  his  folly  by  abusing  Homer 
| and  Aeschylus  : he  who  praises  Chaucer  and  Spenser, 
j deserves  the  indignation  of  every  true  lover  of 
poetry,  if  he  sneers  at  the  classic  mujesty  of  Milton. 

| Mr.  G.  R.  Lewis's  last  letter,  however,  is  of 
| that  extraordinary  character,  and  his  tone  is  so 
j extremely  peculiar,  that  there  is  something  unplea- 
j sant  in  handling  and  analyzing  it.  A a, an  who 
j can  coolly  write  that  “churches  designed  in  his 
j (Vitruvius's)  style  would  be  buildings  in  Vitruvius’s 
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style,  and  not  churches,”  must  either  be  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  words,  or  is  a person  not  to  be 
areued  with.  Equally  extraordinary  is  the  notion 
that  the  early  Christians  “ had  not  the  power  to 
perceive  the  Holy  Scriptures  contained  the  true 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  design,  on  which  they 
ought  to  have  acted.”  Surely  they  knew  more  of 
the  Scriptures  than  those  to  whom  their  perusal 
was  forbidden.  But  “ they  were  in  the  dark,  says 
Mr.  Lewis,  “ on  Christian  art,  at  which  we  need 
not  wonder  when  their  troublesome  times  we  take 
into  account.”  What,  when  the  emperors  of  the 
world  became  Christians,  when  they  bestowed  their 
silver  and  gold,  their  most  precious  marbles,  and 
richest  bronzes  ; when  all  that  the  arts  of  imperial 


oorticus  of  the  temple  (I  do  not  mean  the  entrance  time,  see  Bingham  s Christian  Antiquities,  yo  . m. 
™ Sco  but  the  ambulatory  inclosed  by  ranges  of  186),  the  circular  end  became  an  «?Sl!  the  pluteum 
ib.  walls  in  the  temple,  and  ami  supenores  columns  became  onr  clerestory  (see 
the  plates  to  book 


withinside  in  the  basilica.  Palladio’s  words  are 
“ We,  by  omitting  the  portico,  build  them  (1.  e. 
churches)  very  like  basilicas,  in  which,  as  it  has 
been  said,  porticos  were  made  in  the  part  within. 

It  is  true  that  the  larger  temples  to  Jupiter  and  the 
Dii  majorum  gentium  had  ranges  of  columns 
within,  but  these  were  all  hyp®thral,  or  without 
roof  : see  Vitruvius,  lib.  iii.,  chap.  2;  and  this 
Palladio  and  all  the  examples  confirm.  Besides 
this  the  temple  had  neither  pluteum,  chalcidicum, 
nor  tribunal.  There  was,  therefore,  very  material  dif- 
ference in  the  design  and  type  of  the  temple  and 
the  basilica.  The  classic  temple  was,  of  course,  of 


law-giver,  were  those  dark  times?  I will 
not  waste  words  in  refuting  such  dogmas. 

I will  not  take  up  your  valuable  columns 
nor  your  readers’  time,  by  further  notice  of 
Mr.  Lewis  than  to  request  he  will  quote  ms  fairly 
in  future,  and  not  represent  me  as  saying  such 
nonsense  as  “ after  the  Christian  era  had  rolled 
away,”  or  by  referring  my  notice  of  the  primitive 
and  purer  church,  and  its  subsequent  corruptions, 
to  the  architecture,  instead  of  the  religion  of  the 
times.  If  he  would  answer  my  “empty”  queries 
instead  of  misquoting  them,  it  would  be,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  the  most  creditable  way. 

I now  contend  that  a classic  church  is  a Christian 
church— nay,  more,  that  the  type  of  a Christian 
church  is  originally  classic,  and  yet  not  Pagan. 
The  classic  architecture  of  the  Romans  may  be 
called  “ Pagan”  when  applied  to  their  temples; 
as  we  call  the  Gothic  “ monastic”  when  applied  to 
abbeys  and  monasteries.  But  the  type  of  the 
Christian  church  was  not  the  temple,  but  the  classic 
basilica  BamXtoc  oik oq,  or  court,  of  justice,  to  which 
the  term  “ Pagan”  can  no  more  apply  than  the 
term  “ monastic”  to  “ castellated”  Gothic.  It  is 


true  that  a man  might  call  it  by  any  name  he  pleases, 
might  swevr  it  is  so,  might  dub  you  “ impertinent” 
if  you  modestly  doubt  it ; just  as  he  might  say,  “ St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields  is  not  a church,  but  a build- 
ing in  the  style  of  Gibbs,”  and  “ St.  Stephen  s, 

W allbrook,  is  not  a church,  but  a building  in  the 
style  of  Wren.”  But  a man  might  also  call  Dr. 
Croly  a priest  of  Jupiter,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Gibbs 
a vestal  virgin  ; my  business  is  not  with  any  such 
men,  but  with  you,  Sir,  and  your  readers,  who  I 
know  will  regard  argument  and  not  assertion. 

I now  further  contend,  that  the  prominent  features 
of  the  Roman  basilica  were,  what  we  now  call  nave, 
aisles,  clerestory,  choir,  and  transepts  ; and  that 
these  are  the  true  features  of  the  Christian  church ; 
that  they  were  maintained,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
through  the  different  debasements  of  the  Roman 
style,  the  Byzantine  and  Romanesque,  to  the  early 
grotesqueness  of  the  Norman.  From  thence,  as 
better  taste  and  fancy  prevailed,  the  same  type  was 
preserved  through  the  early  English,  ornamented, 
and  Tudor  styles  in  this  country  : and  I do  con- 
tend that  our  glorious  cathedrals  and  abbey  churches 
owe  their  original  to  a classic  style  ; though  parsi- 
mony on  the  one  hand  and  quackery  on  the  other 
forbid,  for  a time  at  least,  any  hope  of  a perfect  de- 
velopment of  it  in  our  days. 

Now  let  me  endeavour  to  prove  what  I say  point 
by  point.  Let  us  first  inquire  what  the  basilica 
was?  Turn  to  Vitruvius,  lib.  5,  cap.  1,  you  will 
find  he  describes  a rectangular  oblong  building,  di- 
vided into  three  parts  by  rows  of  columns.  The 
central  part,  or  nave,  he  calls  “ testudo  the  side 
divisions,  or  aisles,  he  calls  “ porticus  over  the 
testudo  he  describes  a blank  space,  or  “ pluteum,” 
against  which  the  rafters,  “ cantheria,”  of  the  por- 
ticus pitch;  behind  the  columns  are  pilasters, 

“ parastatic®,”  on  the  tops  of  which  the  timbers, 

“ contignationes  ” of  the  ceilings  of  the  aisles  rest; 
above  the  pluteum  are  other  columns,  “ superiores 
column®  ” (bearing  the  roof  of  the  testudo),  be- 
tween which,  it  appears,  were  windows,  “ lumina.” 
Much  difficulty  has  been  found  in  making  out  this 
passage  of  Vitruvius ; but  thanks  to  his  commen- 
tator Daniel  Barbaro,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the 
remains  of  a basilica  at  Pompeii,  I believe  the 
main  points  are  settled.  At  the  end  of  the  building, 
“ extremis  partibus,”  were  “ Chalcidica,”  of  which 
more  anon,  and  a “ /3jj  pa,”  or  “tribunal,”  form- 
ing a sweep  less  than  a semicircle,  “ hemicycli  sche- 
mata minore  curvatura  ” (the  chord  being  in  fact 
to  the  versed  sine  as  46  : 15),  and  curving  outwards 
to  make  room  “ negotiantes  in  basilica  ne  impedi- 
rent.”  So  much  for  the  general  features  of  the 
basilica,  as  described  by  Vitruvius,  and  commented 
on  (chiefly)  by  D.  Barbaro  (in  loco)  and  by  Pal- 
ladio in  his  third  book. 

The  next  step  is  to  shew  the  difference  between 
the  Pagan  Temple  and  the  Classic  Basilica.  This 
difference  may  be  gathered  partly  from  examples 
already  existing,  partly  from  Vitruvius,  lib.  3,  cap.  2 
et  seq.  or  more  shortly  from  Palladio,  book  iii., 
chap  7,  and  from  his  Fourth  Book  on  Temples, 
especially  the  5th  chapter.  It  is  shortly  this  : the 
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Pagan  temple  about  it ; and  can  no  more  be  called 
Psgan  than  Windsor  Castle  can  be  called  a mo- 
nastery.  , 

I must  now  crave  a few  words  with  regard  to  the 
chalcidicum.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  on 
this  point , and  when  I remember  that  the  best 
modern  authority,  a man  of  genius,  a scholar,  and 
a real  architect,  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt,  takes  a very 
different  view  from  mine,  in  which  he  is  supported 
both  by  Perrault  and  the  editor  of  the  fine  Utini 
edition  of  Vitruvius  (1827),  I must  necessarily  ad- 
vance my  own  opinion  with  diffidence.  At  page  90 
of  his  admirable  Encyclopaedia,  in  the  plan  of  Pom- 
peii, he  calls  the  chalcidicum  a single  building 
(marked  F)  at  a considerable  diftance  from  the 
basilica.  But  Vitruvius  uses  the  word  in  the  plural, 
and  expressly  says  they  (the  chalcidica)  were  to  be 
attached  to  the  basilica  at  its  extremity.  “ Sin 
autem  locus  erit  amplior  in  longitudine,  chalcidica 
in  extremis  partibus  constituantur,  uti  sunt  in 
Julia  Aquiliana.”  “ If  the  site  be  longer  (than 
the  proportions  he  has  laid  down  of  the  length  to 
the  width,  i.  e.  not  less  than  a third  nor  more  than 
a half),  let  the  chalcidica  (plural)  be  placed  at  the 
extreme  end  as  they  are  in  the  basilica  Julia  Aqui- 
liana.” It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Gwilt  observes,  that  S. 
Pompeiu9  Festus  (de  verborum  significatione  Amst. 
1699,  page  76)  derives  the  name  from  Chalcis,  a 
city  of  Euboea.  “ Chalcidicum,  genus  esteedificii,  a 
Chalcide  dictum.”  This,  however,  does  not  ex- 
plain either  its  use,  form,  or  situation.  Philander, 
however  (in  Vitruv.  page  80,  note,  Edit.  Amst. 
Elzevir.  1649),  derives  Chalcidicum  from 
money,  and  dirt)  justice  ; and  supposes  that  it  was 
either  a mint  or  treasury.  But  I think  it  far  more 
probable  that  they  were  places  where  the  monies 
awarded  by  justice  were  paid  : that  they  were,  in 
fact,  erections  right  and  left  of  the  tribunal,  to 
which  the  parties  retired  to  settle  their  money-mat- 
ters, and  to  consult  with  their  lawyers,  just  like  the 
room  at  the  side  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Court  at 
Guildhall,  where  the  court  feesand  witnesses  are  paid. 

I am  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  a passage  in 
Leon  Baptista  Alberti  (lib.  vii.  cap.  14,  edit.  G. 
Leoni,  1726),  a very  first-rate  authority  ; in  fact,  if  it 
is  conceded  that  his  Causidica  is  identical  with  the 
Chalcidica,  of  which  I have  very  little  doubt,  and 
in  which  1 am  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Polenus,  1 think  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 
Alberti’s  words  are  these  : “ Aggiunsero  dipoi  al 
traverso  del  Tribunale  una  Nave,  la  quale  noi  chi- 
amiamo  Causidica,  perciocbe  in  quel  luogo  concor- 
revano  Notari,  Procuratori,  ed  Avocati ; e congiun- 
sero  insieme  queste  Navi  a similitudine  della  lettera 
T.”  “ They  joined  then,  at  right  angles  to  the  Tri- 
bunal, a nave  which  we  call  Causidica,  because  in 
this  place  the  notaries,  proctors,  and  advocates, 
congregate,  and  they  joined  these  naves  (plural) 
together  like  the  letter  T.”  And  shortly  after  he 
says,  “ E la  nave  a traverso,  che  dicemmo  causi- 
dica.” “ And  the  cross  nave  which  we  call  Causi- 
dica.” The  firipa,  or  tribunal,  of  course  projected 
between  them,  and  formed  one  limb  of  a cross,  the 
testudo  and  al®  formed  the  long  limb,  and  the 
chalcidica  the  transepts  ; in  fact,  the  Italians  at 
this  day  call  the  transepts  “ crociata.” 

The  next  step  in  my  proof  is  that  the  early 
Christians  copied  the  basilica  in  building  their 
churches.  This  i9  commonly  known,  and  easily 
proved  by  reference  to  the  plans  of  those  now  ex- 
isting, as  San  Paolo,  &c.  &c.  But  there  is  a passage 
in  Palladio  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  I venture 
to  transcribe  it : it  is  in  Book  iv.  chap.  5.  “ This 

happened  because  the  first  who,  enlightened  by 
truth,  gave  themselves  up  to  our  religion,  were  ac- 
customed, for  fear  of  the  Gentiles,  to  assemble  in 
the  basilicas  of  private  men  ; whence,  seeing  that 
this  succeeded  very  well,  because  the  altar  was 
placed  with  great  dignity  in  the  place  of  the  tri- 
bunal, and  the  choir  stood  very  conveniently  about 
the  altar,  and  the  remaining  part  was  free  for  the 
people, it  has  not  been  altered  since.” 

Now,  Sir,  we  find  shortly  after  this  that  the 
testudo  took  the  name  of  navis,  or  ship,  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  Ark  that  saved  Noah  and 
the  human  race — the  porticus  were  called  al: 
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Leoni’s  edition),  and  the  Chalcidica  (nisi  fallor)  be-  1 
came  the  Italian  crociata,  and  our  own  transepts. 

Thus,  Sir,  from  a purely  classic  model,  we  have  1 
the  entire  type  of  a Christian  church. 

But  let  me  take  another  line  of  reasoning.  If  I 
churches  in  the  style  of  the  naves  of  Winchester  I 
and  Canterbury  are  conceded  to  be  Christian  I 
churches,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  exclude  Salis-  1 
bury  and  buildings  in  the  lancet  style  ; and  though  1 
previously  to  this  the  windows,  doors,  &c.  had  1 
circular  instead  of  pointed  arches,  and  instead  of 
piers  and  boltels  there  were  heavy  squat  columns,  ! 
there  can  be  no  cause  to  excommunicate  the  Anglo-  I 
Norman  or  Saxon  styles.  Surely  these  werealso  Chris-  1 
tian  churches.  If  this  be  conceded,  why  should  the  | 
Lombardic  and  Romanesque  churches  be  un-Chris-  i 
tianized,  whose  only  difference  was  that  the  columns 
were  smaller,  and  their  caps  more  like  Roman 
capitals?  And,  if  the  Christianity  of  these  be 
admitted,  why  not  that  of  the  Byzantine  churches, 
which  differed  only  in  a less  pure  style  from  those 
of  Constantine  ? And  these  last,  as  I trust  I have 
proved,  were  the  classic  basilic®. 

The  argument  against  classic  architecture  is  not 
new  to  me,  because  I have  met  with  pseudo- Eccle-  j 
siologists  before  ; it  stands  thus  SiaXturtKiog  : 

Churches  with  Roman  columns,  entablatures,  &c.  j 
are  classic  churches. 

But — the  Romans  were  Pagans. 

Ergo— St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  (being  in  the 
classic  style)  is  a Pagan  church. 

It  might  as  well  be  said,  “ The  Romans  were 
hook-nosed  ; ergo,  nobody  should  go  to  St.  Mar- 
tin’s but  hook-nosed  men.”  I 

You,  Mr.  Editor,  will  immediately  see  the  logical 
fallacy  in  the  syllogism.  I endeavoured  to  illustrate  1 
it  in  my  last  letter  by  a reductio  ad  absurdum,  j 
thus : — 

The  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  Romans. 

But — the  Romans  were  Pagans. 

Ergo — St.  Cyprian  (one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church),  who  wrote  in  Latin,  was  a Pagan.  I 

The  absurdity  is  apparent,  and  is,  I still  contend, 
an  exact  parallel  to  the  dictum,  “ Classic  is  not 
Christian.”  I 

I find  I am,  against  my  will,  compelled  to  notice 
Mr.  Lewis  once  more.  He  demands  my  name  and 
address,  “ that  we  may  be  on  equal  terms.”  I 
think  we  are  on  equal  terms  now  ; 1 have  made  no 
scrt  of  personal  allusion  to  him,  but  have  merely 
commented  on  his  letters.  “ Quod  scripsi,  scripsi, 
he  can  do  so  with  mine.  But  from  his  calling  me 
“empty,  impertinent,”  &c..  I fancy  he  seems  to 
be  inclined  to  be  personal.  This  is  a thing  I can- 
not stoop  to.  I think,  therefore,  by  giving  my 
name  I shall  put  myself  on  unequal  instead  of  equal 
terms  with  him.  No,  Sir,  I think  I shall  keep  to 
my  old  signature,  ’tis  one  I am  proud  of,  though,  1 
fear,  not  so  deserving  of  as  very  many.  I shall  con- 
tinue to  subscribe  myself  as,  Sir, 

Your  sincere  admirer, 

An  Old-Fashtoned  Architect. 


The  Leviathan  Telescope. — The  Rev.  Dr. 
Robinson,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  of  Armagh, 
in  a letter  to  the  writer,  describes  the  gigantic  tele- 
scope, now  constructing  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  as 
nearly  complete.  He  says — “ The  speculum,  which 
weighs  three  tons,  has  been  ground  to  figure,  and 
can  be  polished  in  a day.  The  tube,  partly  a cubic 
chamber  where  the  mirror  is  fixed,  and  partly  a 
cylinder,  of  inch  deal,  strongly  hooped,  and  eight 
feet  diameter  at  its  centre,  is  complete.  The  mas- 
sive centres  on  which  the  telescope  is  to  turn  are  in 
their  place,  and  the  apparatus  which  supports  the 
speculum,  which  is  of  iron  and  of  great  weight,  is 
also  complete.  The  telescope  is  not  to  be  turned  to 
any  part  of  the  sky,  but  limited  to  a range  of  half 
hour  on  each  side  of  the  meridian,  through  which 
its  motion  will  be  given  by  powerful  clockwork,  in- 
dependent of  the  observer.  For  this  purpose  it 
stands  between  two  pieces  of  masonry  of  Gothic 
architecture,  which  harmonize  well  with  the  castle. 
One  of  these  pillars  will  sustain  the  galleries  for  the 
observer,  and  the  other  the  clockwork  and  other 
machinery  ; one  of  which  is  finished,  and  the  other 
nearly  completed.  An  extremely  elegant  arrange- 
ment of  counterpoises  is  intended  to  balance  the 
enormous  mass,  so  that  a comparatively. slight  fora 
only  will  be  required  to  elevate  or  depress  it,  much 
of  which  is  also  completed  ; and  Lord  Rosse  con- 
siders that  two  months  will  be  sufficient  to  have  the 
instrument  fit  for  trial.  The  arrangements  will  not 
permit  the  examination  of  an  object  at  any  time, 
but  only  when  near  the  meridian,  when  objects  are 
best  seen.  So  large  a telescope  will  always  require 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  of  air,  &c.,  an 


me  Human  race — me  purueu.  „e.e  , there  will  always  be  enough  of  0^  ‘g 

aisles.  The  fiiipa,  or  tribunal,  became  the  choir  or  given  time  to  employ  ful*y-  aPert 

chancel  (in  fact,  it  retained  its  name  Pnpa  a long  | feet,  and  the  focal  length  52  feet. 


infant  orphan  asylum. 


Inis  building  is  designed  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  four  hundred  children,  hut  at  present 
contains  not  more  than  some  hundred  and  sixty. 
There  are  thousands,  unfortunately,  thousands 
Jf  candidates,  poor  orphan  children!  but  even 
:he  number  for  which  this  building  is  framed 
ran  not  be  provided  for,  unless  by  the  genor- 
isitv  of  a large  number  of  subscribers.  It  is 
lot  for  us  to  essay  an  appeal  to  the  hearts  and 
ympathies  of  the  public-;  we  should  hut  hung- 
ingly  discharge  such  a duty;  and  last  Tues- 
iay  the  matter  was  advocated  by  a distin- 
;uished  pleader,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dale.  We  can- 
10,>  ho,vever>  forbear  indulging  for  a moment 
a seconding  his  exertions,  and  calling  upon 
11  our  friends  of  the  building  class,  and  out  of 
he  building  class,  to  exercise  that  Ood-lilie 
berality  which  this  occasion  gives  the  scope 


P/an,  &heunng  the  General  Disposition  of  the  Structure. 


We  are  not  afraid  that  this  institution  will 
ot  be  nobly  supported.  The  building  which 
ur  engraving  presents  to  view  is  a type  of  the 
igh  purpose  by  11  Inch  men  are  to  be  animated, 
ad  of  the  high  impulses  to  which  thpy  yield 
a such  u subject.  How  frequently  do  we  hear 
f niggard  virtue— hut  howshall  we  apply  auch 
rm  to  that  virtue  of  benevolence?  It  is  a 
berul  and  a regal  virtue,  and  seeks,  as  in 
lildings  like  to  this,  for  adequate  and  correct 
:pression. 

Upwards  of  30,000/.  have  been  expended  on 
e structure,  and  yet  much  remains  to  be  done 
fittings  and  furnishing,  but  this  only  as  the 
mates  increase  in  numbers.  The  situation 
osen  is  a lovely  and  a favoured  one. 
Wanstead  Common,  although  so  near  to 
union,  bears  a 1 the  primitive  charms  for 
iich  it  has  ever  been  characterized,  and  a 
ance  spot  has  been  hit  upon  with  trees  and 
ubs  peculiar  to  the  Common,  and  yet  so  as 
appear  to  welcome  this  pile  of  well-affected 
fiestry  as  a thing  of  growth  or  founding 
jval  with  themselves.  The  mixed  Tudor 
3 Stuart  in  the  mode  or  style  of  building 


is  carried  out  with  the  accustomed  skill  of  the 
architects,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  describe 
how  much  is  owing  to  the  good  taste  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  the  materials.  White 
brick,  we  believe,  was  intended  in  the  original 
or  first  provisions  of  the  contract,  hut  the 
walls  have  been  very  wisely  constructed  of 
limestone  facings,  hammer  dressed,  from  the 
quarries  of  Sneaton,  near  Whitby.  This, 
which  is  so  largely  effective  in  raising 
the  exterior  character  of  the  building, 
was  accomplished  at  a cost  of  little  more 
than  1,000/.,  but  the  use  of  Caen  and 
of  Bath  and  W hitby  stone,  for  the  dress- 
ings of  the  windows,  for  quoins,  plinths,  cor- 
nices, &c.,  swelled  the  whole  extra  amount  to 
upwards  of  3,000/.  The  first  point,  however, 
is  a marvellous  one  to  make  note  of,  that  with 
sea  freights  from  Sneaton  to  London,  coming 
up  the  Thames,  and  the  carriage  from  the 
1 hairies  to  Wanstead  overland,  not  more  than 
a little  over  1,000/.,  should  have  been  ex- 
pended in  so  large  a work  for  the  exterior 
walling.  We  would  have  our  readers  judge 
for  themselves  as  to  the  superiority  of  cha- 
racter which  the  adoption  of  this  material  has 
secured;  it  reflects  great  credit  on  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Moffatt  to  have  hit  upon  and  carried 
out  so  successful  an  expedient. 

| We  have  not  hitherto  brought  the  names  of 
I these  gentlemen  forward  in  what  we  have  had 
to  say  regarding  this  edifice.  With  our  pro- 
fessional and  builder  readers  their  names 
will  he  familiar,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
non-professional  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  these  gentlemen,  particularly  in 
union  workhouses,  and  latterly  in  churches, 
foremost  among  which  we  may  mention  Cam- 
berwell New  Church  now  erecting,  and  we 
may  add  the  Martyr  Memorial  at  Oxford. 

1 heir  indefatigable  industry  and  talent,  un- 
questionable evidences  of  which  are  given  in 
the  work  before  us,  have  entitled  them  to  con- 
siderable reward  and  employment,  and  of  late 


there  is  scarcely  a competition  of  a certain  clasi 
in  which  they  have  not  been  the  successfu 
candidates.  This  matter  of  the  Infant  Orphar 
Asylum  was  so  contested  in  the  year  1841,  anc 
the  palm  awarded  to  those  gentlemen.  Mr, 
Jay,  of  London  Wall,  was  the  contractor,  anc 
the  work  commenced  about  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  without,  however,  much  more 
than  the  foundations  being  put  in  till 
the  spring  of  the  year  following.  Great 
progress  was  made  thenceforward,  as  will 
be  judged  of  by  the  building  being  at 
this  present  time  in  occupation,  and  so  pre- 
pared for  some  time  past.  It  may  be  a ques- 
tion, however,  whether  the  building  had  been, 
as  we  say,  sufficiently  seasoned  for  the  recep- 
tion of  its  juvenile  inmates.  We  thought, 
"’hen  we  looked  over  it,  that  the  effects  of  a 
little  precipitancy  in  this  respect  were  marked 
upon  the  countenances  of  some  of  the  chil- 
dren. This,  however,  might  arise  from  other 
causes,  or  be  altogether  unavoidable  in  the 
change  from  the  comparatively  wretched  pre- 
vious provision  of  three  or  four  accommodation 
houses  at  Dalston,  or  from  a change  in  the 
water,  a point,  by  the  way,  to  which  we  would 
venture  to  recommend  particular  atteniion. 
1 here  is  a lake,  or  sheet  of  water,  in  the  rear, 
or  out  from  the  right  wing  of  the  building, 
which,  as  part  of  the  landscape,  is  particularly 
pleasing  and  effective;  but  we  question  whe- 
ther it  will  not  be  found  that  its  quality  is  de- 
teriorated, or  that  it  possesses  a certain  rawness 
which  unfits  it  for  culinary  and  other  purposes 
of  diet,  derived  from  its  pt  at-iike  sources  or 
tributary  channels.  1 his  is  a matter  deserving 
of  grave  attention,  and  we  do  not  mention  it 
without  being  impressed  ourselves  with  the 
importance  of  calling  that  of  the  authorities 
to  it. 

This  consideration  brings  us  again  to  that 
part  of  the  subject  which  is  more  particularly 
allied  to  the  household  than  to  the  house,  to  the 
interesting  little  inmates,  and  that  charity 
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which  presides  over  their  domestic  care,  more 
than  to  the  architectural  character  of  the  edi- 
fice. 

In  the  particular  structure  in  question,  there 
has  been  much  hit  off  in  which  we  can  imagine 
the  architects  not  to  have  been  overruled  or 
trammelled  by  the  officious  or  unwise  inter- 
ference of  a committee.  It  is  not  always  so. 
Yet  we  must  observe  of  the  interior,  that  it 
hardly  squares  with  those  notions  of  complete- 
ness and  comfort  which  an  exterior  glance  at 
the  building  would  lead  you  to  expect.  Much 
of  that  breadth  of  exterior  character  is  obtained 
at  a sacrifice  which  in  our  minds  had  been 
better  avoided.  Considering  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal occupants  of  the  building,  it  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  as  to  what  are  the  chief 
constituents  of  comfort  in  some  of  the  apart- 
ments. A large  and  airy  bed-room  may  be  in 
some  instances  a desideratum,  but  we  think  in 
the  dormitories  of  this  institution,  there  is 
almost  twice  the  space  assigned  for  the 
purpose  that  the  exigencies  and  proprie- 
ties of  the  case  called  for.  The  beds  of 
little  children  seem  out  of  place  in  a large 
vacant  and  lofty  apartment ; there  is  a want  ot 
domesticity  in  the  appearance,  and,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  is  to  be  found  in  the  use.  Snug- 
ness and  cheerfulness — most  essential  qualities 
in  such  a structure— are  not  brought  into 
association  here;  and  the  moral  effect  ot  such 
qualities  in  that  which  surrounds  children  of  a 


tender  age  has  much  to  do  with  fitting  them 
for  their  future  position  in  the  social  .and  do- 
mestic circle. 

We  should  not,  however,  take  strict  note  of 
exceptions  where  all  is  so  far  good,  or  to- 
wards good,  as  in  this  instance,  and  we  only  do 
so  to  call  attention  to  any  remedy  that  may  be 
devised  in  the  future  fitting  up  of  the  apart- 
ments, as  well  as  to  awaken  the  consideration 
of  architects  to  such  points  in  future  edifices 
of  this  or  the  like  nature.  We  say  future  edi- 
fices, for  we  hope  to  see  many  others  spring 
up,  as  many  as  the  pressure  of  misfortune  and 
the  calamity  of  bereavements  shall  call 
for.  Take  away  a little  of  the  over-formal 
and  mechanical  aspect  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  working  of  these  institutions, 
and  we  have  then  supplied  to  us  that  which 
will  spread  a charm  over  the  land.  Loud 
preaching,  and  eloquently  appealing  to  our 
senses,  an  active  and  practical  benevolence 
will  be  aroused  within  us  at  the  very  sight  of 
these  structures — the  poor  themselves  will  not 
be  indifferent  to  their  influence,  they  will  feel 
that  a sacred  principle,  cognizant  and  protec- 
tive of  their  rights,  is  indicated  by  these  beau- 
tiful land-marks  ; they  will  see  the  soil  of  their 
country  devoted,  and  endowments  secured,  in 
which  is  their  freehold,  and  they  will  be  jealous 
of  the  desecration  and  decay  of  such  to  an  ex- 
tent that  will  animate  them  to  take  a main 
charge  in  its  maintenance. 


We  shall  not  dwell  more  at  length,  nor  can 
we  with  propriety  enter  into  further  details 
concerning  this  institution.  We  had  intended 
giving  plans  and  some  other  details  of  the 
edifice,  but  ascertaining  that  there  was  some 
feeling  of  objection  to  it,  we  were  not  rude 
enough  to  press  the  matter,  and  have  therefore 
contented  ourselves  with  a block  plan  to  shew 
the  general  disposition  and  proportions. 

We  may  observe  that  the  higher  wing  is 
devoted  to  schools,  day-rooms,  dining  room, 
and  dormitories  for  . the  elder  children;  and 
the  left  wing  to  stores,  nurseries,  &c.,  for  mere 
infants,  with  a general  chapel.  The  back  cen- 
tral projections  are  mainly  for  offices,  that  on 
the  left  being  conspicuous  for  a complete  ar- 
rangement for  washing  and  laundry  purposes. 
A steam-engine  in  the  basement  of  this  part  is 
employed  to  pump  water  to  the  various  cisterns 
in  the  building,  to  work  the  mangle,  and  a 
washing  and  wringing  machine.  The  drying 
closet  is  on  a very  complete  principle.  These, 
with  the  cooking  apparatus  of  the  kitchens, 
have  been  fitted  up,  we  understand,  by  the 
Messrs.  Haden,  of  Iron-bridge,  and  will  well 
repay  inspection. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  note  that  admission  to 
inspect  this  most  interesting  institution  is  regu- 
lated by  tickets,  obtained  of  the  committee,  and 
that  the  doors  are  only  open  for  this  purpose 
from  the  hours  of  ten  to  three  on  Mondays. 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ANTIQUITIES.* 


RUINS  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  PHILCE. 


LECTURE  II. 

The  Memnonium,  or  Palace  of  Memnon, 
was  a magnificent  structure  ; by  some  it  is 
considered  as  the  tomb  of  Osmandyas,  who 
flourished  2272  b.c.  It  stands  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Nile  to  that  where  the  temple 
at  Carnack  is  situated.  Memnon  was  nephew 
to  King  Priam,  to  whose  assistance  he  took 
10,000  men  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  where  he 
was  killed  by  Achilles,  and  great  honours 
were  paid  at  his  death.  The  Egyptians  erected 
a statue  to  his  memory,  which  became  famous 
in  all  after  age9.  (From  a lately-deciphered 
inscription  on  the  statue  it  is  conjectured  to 
be  that  of  Amenophis,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Joseph.)  It  was  supposed  to  have  the 
wonderful  property  of  uttering  a melodious 


sound  every  day  at  sun-rising,  like  that  which 
is  heard  at  the  breaking  of  the  string  of  a 
harp  when  it  is  wound  up — 

“ Dimidio  magic®  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chord®.” 
Juvenal,  Sat.  xv.f 

This  celebrated  statue  was  dismantled  by 
order  of  Cambyses,  but  its  ruins  still  astonish 
modern  travellers  by  their  grandeur  and 
beauty.  Denon  tells  us  that  this  far-famed 
statue  is  64  feet  high,  in  one  single  block  of  red 
granite  (one  foot  which  remains  is  4 feet  6 
inches  long,  one  of  its  ears  39  inches  long,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  60  feet  round  the  shoulders); 
it  is  perceived  at  a distance  of  five  leagues.  On 

t It  is  not  from  affectation  that  a Latin  quotation  will 
now  and  then  be  introduced ; translation  of  poetry  would 
weaken  its  force,  and  the  meaning  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  assist  the  test,  as  in  the  case  of  quoting  from  French  and 
other  prose  writers. 


its  knees  are  inscribed  the”names  of  illustri- 
ous Greek  and  Roman  travellers  who  came  to 
see  and  hear  it.  The  head  of  the  lesser  Mem- 
non, as  it  is  called,  is,  through  the  exertions  of 
Belzoni,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which 
place  a visit  will  reward  those  persons  who  wish 
to  form  an  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  anti- 
quities. 

I said  that  remains  of  Thebes  exist  at  the 
modern  Luxor;  the  view  given  in  the  first 
Lecture  shews  the  entrance  to  the  temple. 
Denon  here  exclaims,  “What  grandeur  and 
what  simplicity  in  this  one  view!  it  appeared 
to  me  the  most  picturesque  representation 
( tableau ) of  the  history  of  the  time,  and  that 
which  comparatively  best  proved  it.”  Whilst 
he  was  absorbed  in  reflections  on  its  past  and 
present  state,  the  shieck  of  the  village,  finding 
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him  on  one  of  these  occasions  thus  occupied, 
asked  him  very  gravely  “ If  the  French  or  thj 
English  built  all  these  structures  P”  This 
question  put  to  flight  the  reveries  of  the  French- 
man, who  quaintly  observes,  “ Cette  note 
acheva  mes  memoires.”  The  two  obelisks  of 
red  granite  rise  still  to  a height  of  70  feet  out 
of  the  ground ; he  judged  that  30  feet  more 
were  concealed,  so  that  these  obelisks  were 
100  feet  high,  of  single  blocks  of  granite. 
(There  is  an  obelisk  at  Rome  115  feet  high, 
which  was  transported  thither  by  Constantine 
II.  from  Heliopolis.)  They  are  entirely 
covered  with  beautifully-carved  hieroglyphics. 
The  two  great  moles  which.form  the  gateway 
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aie  covered  with  sculpture,  representing  com- 
bats with  chariots  in  ranks,  each  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  having  one  driver.  After  several 
other  remarks,  all  in  high  commendation, 
Denon  adds,  “Such  structures  appear  like 
dreams,  or  the  works  of  giants.”  So  Cham- 
pollion  exclaims  of  Carnack,  “ These  porticos 
must  be  the  work  of  men  100  feet  in  height!” 
The  columns  at  the  Temple  of  Luxor  are  9 feet 
in  diameter,  and  56  feet  high.  At  Medinet- 
Abou  is  a palace  in  a tolerable  state  of  preser- 
vation ; there  is  a court  55  feet  long  and  65  feet 
broad,  around  which  are  four  rows  of  columns  7 
feet  in  diameter,  and  45  feet  high;  at  the  distance 
of  a league  and  a half  is  a small  temple  dedi- 
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cated  to  Horus.  Ascending  the  Nile  from 
Thebes,  we  find  the  ruins  of  Apollinopolis 
Magna,  now  Edfou,  where  are  the  remains 
of  a temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  who  is  the 
same  as  Orus,  or  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris  and 
Isis.  Denon  states  that  he  made  a journey 
of  more  than  50  leagues,  for  the  single  purpose 
of  adding  this  design  to  his  collection.  This 
temple  is  about  1 70  feet  long,  180  feet  broad, 
and  70  feet  high.  In  general  arrangement  the 
temples  in  Egypt  resemble  each  other,  it  is  not 
therefore  necessary  to  give  a particular  descrip- 
tion of  each.  The  plan  of  the  temple  (which 
is  herewith  shewn)  will  suffice  to  give  a notion 
of  the  arrangement  of  Egyptian  templet  in 


PLAN  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  ORUS. 


general.  The  islands  of  Elephanta  and  Philce, 
situated  near  the  cataracts,  are  rich  in  temples, 
particularly  the  latter  (of  which  a view  is 
given) 

— "Whose  ruins  smile 

In  the  mirror  of  the  Nile.” — J.  Hope. 

It  is  800  feet  long,  and  420  feet  broad,  and  it 
is  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  most  stately 
monuments  of  different  ages.  The  front  is 
a rampart  wall,  to  serve  as  a protection  against 
the  rising  waters  of  the  Nile  ; the  entrance  to 
the  temple  was  approached  by  a magnificent 
double  range  of  columns  around  a court  250 
feet  long,  behind  which  were  rooms  for  the 
priests.  The  pyramidal  moles  are  each  47  feet 
long  and  27  feet  thick,  and  75  feet  high  ; two 
rows  of  gigantic  hieroglyphics  adorn  them, 
representing  five  of  their  grand  divinities; 
there  are  likewise  other  figures  of  priests,  &c. ; 
on  each  side  of  the  door  (which  is  26  feet  high) 
is  an  obelisk  18  feet  high,  and  a sphinx  7 feet 
long.  Behind  is  a court  80  feet  long,  and  45 
feet  wide,  also  flanked  by  galleries  of  columns. 
On  the  right,  behind  the  columns,  is  a suite  of 
cells  10  feet  deep,  and  on  the  left  a private 
dwelling,  composed  of  a portico  at  each  end, 
and  of  three  rooms  of  various  dimensions, 
communicating  one  with  another,  and  opening 
to  the  porticos;  this  is  the  only  building  that 
Denon  ever  saw  of  the  kind.  Two  other 
moles  serve  as  the  portal  to  the  most  beautiful 
and  regular  part  of  the  edifice  ; this  is  a species 
of  portico,  decorated  bv  10  columns  and  8 
pilasters,  4 feet  in  diameter,  as  magnificent  as 
they  are  elegant;  the  columns  and  walls  are 
covered  with  sculptures,  the  ceilings  are  either 
painted  in  astronomical  tables,  or  with  white 
stars  on  an  azure  ground.  Beyond  this,  again, 
was  the  secret  part  of  the  temple,  divided  into 
four  rooms,  one  leading  to  the  others  ; in  these 
remote  chambers  it  is  supposed  that  the  sacred 
birds  and  reptiles  were  kept.  (It  was  death 
to  any  one  to  kill  an  ibis,  a crocodile,  or  a cat.” 
Herod  B.  2,  c.  65  ) None  of  the  Egyptians, 
excepting  the  priests,  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
island  on  pain  of  death.  From  a passage  in 
Diodorus,  and  another  in  Seneca,  it  appears 
that  the  ancients  considered  Philce  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Osiris ; the  hawk  was  his  emblem,  and 


occars  frequently  in  the  sculptures  on  the 
temple. 

Descending  the  Nile,  on  its  right  bank,  we 
come  to  Ombos  (now  Koum-Ombo ),  where  the 
crocodile  was  worshipped,  and  where  are  the 
remains  of  a splendid  temple,  in  which  occurs 
the  singular  instance  of  two  entrances.  The 
temple  in  the  Isle  of  Elephanta  is  a monu- 
ment of  great  interest,  on  account  of  its  cele- 
brity, its  preservation,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
internal  sculptures.  It  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  island,  it  is  consecrated  cither  to  Wisdom, 
under  the  name  of  Cneph,  or  else  to  Horus, 
the  son  of  Isis.  It  is  preserved  nearly  entire 
in  the  mid6t  of  the  ruins  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded ; the  figure  of  granite,  which  is  seen 
in  front,  is  ten  feet  high,  and  is  probably  that 
of  a divinity  or  priest.  Still  lower  down  the 
Nile  is  Cnubis,  opposite  Latopolis  ; here  is 
also  the  ruin  of  a monument  which  is  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  At  Esneh,  the  ancient  La- 
topolis, are  the  remains  of  a temple,  the  portico 
of  which  is  called  by  Denon  the  most  perfect 
in  proportion  and  purest  in  execution  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  It  is  a very  excellent 
specimen  of  this  peculiar  style  ; three  rou-s  of 
columns  are  ranged  beyond  that  which  is  shewn 
(see  Sketch,  Latopolis).*  In  this  portico  we 
see  plainly  the  imitation  of  the  reed  in  the 
shaft  of  the  columns,  and  likewise  in  the  frieze, 
and  in  the  latter  instance  I think  we  may  see 
the  origin  of  the  triglyphs  in  the  Doric  order. 
The  lotus  flower  forms  the  principal  ornament 
to  the  capital,  to  which  it  gave  the  hint  for  its 
vase-lilce  shape,  and  which  bears  a significant 
resemblance  to  Corinthian  capitals.  This 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter-Ammnn, 
whose  emblem  was  a ram.  The  sculptures  on 
this  temple  are  curious  proofs  of  the  worship 
that  was  paid  to  the  crocodile  and  to  the 
Nile. 

Returning  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes, 
we  find  near  Medinet-Abou,  a modern  village 
with  the  name  of  Ermente;  ibis  was  the  an- 
cient Hermontis,  where  i.s  a temple  consecrated 
to  Isis,  the  portico  of  which  appears  never  to 
have  been  completely  finished,  whilst  the  sanc- 


tuary beyond  is  highly  wrought.  Denon  is  of 
opinion  that  the  very  early  practice  was  only 
to  build  the  sanctuary,  and  that  in  after  times, 
porticos,  galleries, and  walls  around,  were  added, 
to  render  the  ceremonies  more  imposing  or  to 
serve  as  residences  for  the  priests  and  perhaps 
the  kings.  At  Hermontis  is  an  ancient  reser- 
voir, built  to  receive  the  overflowings  of  the 
Nile,  four  staircases  descended  into  it,  and  in 
the  centre  it  is  supposed  stood  the  celebrated 
Nilometer,  mentioned  by  Aristides  the  sophist ; 
this  was  a column  on  which  were  marked  the 
different  degrees  of  the  inundation  : it  is  now 
in  the  island  of  RhoJa,  near  Kairo.  We  now 
come  to  Dendera,  the  ancient  Tentvris,  or 
Ton  tyre,  where  are  three  temples  ; the  most 
celebrated  is  that  dedicated  to  Isis.  Of  this 
temple  travellers  speak  in  unbounded  terms  of 
admiration  and  delight.  Denon  says,  when  be 
stood  beneath  its  portico,  “ I thought  myself, 
nay  I really  was,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Its  austere  architectural  sim- 
plicity is  enriched  by  its  sculptures,  which  do 
not,  however,  confuse  its  fine  lines  : its  large 
cornice  forms  a majestic  finish  to  the  edifice.” 
Belzoni,  when  he  saw  this  temple,  was  struck 
with  astonishment.  He  says — “ Early  in  the 
morning  my  curiosity  was  at  a high  pitch,  the 
noted  temple  of  Tentyra  being  the  only  thought 
I had  in  my  heart.  Accordingly  we  set  off  on 
asses,  as  usual,  and  proceeded  to  the  ruins. 
On  arriving  before  it,  I was  for  some  time  at 
a loss  to  know  where  I should  begin  my  exa- 
mination. The  numerous  objects  before  me, 
all  equally  attractive,  left  me  for  a while  in  a 
state  of  suspense  and  astonishment.  The 
enormous  masses  of  stone  employed  in  the 
edifice  are  so  well  disposed,  that  tlie  eve  dis- 
covers the  most  just  proportion  everywhere. 
The  majestic  appearance  of  its  construction, 
the  variety  of  its  ornaments,  and,  above  all,  the 
singularity  of  its  preservation,  had  such  an 
effecton  me,  that  I seated  myself  on  the  ground, 
and  for  a considerable  time'was  lost  in  admira- 
tion. The  quadrangular  form  of  the  capital 
first  strikes  the  eve — on  each  faca  there  is  a 
colossal  head  of  the  goddess  Isis  with  cow’s 
ears.  They  are  all  mutilated,  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  disadvantage,  and  the  flatness  of 
their  form,  there  is  a simplicity  in  their  coun- 


This  Sketch  will  be  given  in  a future  number. 
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Greeks,  said  to  be  built  by  Psarametichus, 
655  b.c.,  in  which  colossal  figures  took  the  | 
placeof  columns,  and  of  another  to  Serapis  (sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Osiris),  which  was 
noted  for  its  magnificence.  Few  of  its  columns 
and  ornaments  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  of 
“ This  ancient  city,  Memphis  the  renown  d, 

Almost  coeval  with  the  sun  himself, 

And  boasting  strength  scarce  sooner  to  decay. 

Young. 

The  greater  part  were  carried  away  to  adorn 
the  modern  cities  of  Kairo  and  Alexandria, 
where  are  frequently  found  columns  of  granite 
of  a single  block  adorning  the  halls  of  justice 
or  the  mosques. 

Monsieur  Ripaud,  one  of  the  savans  attached 
to  the  French  expedition,  says,  “The  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture  prove 
that  every  thing  was  done  either  for  their  gods 
ortheirkings.  Five  immensepalaces  and  thirty- 
four  temples  still  remain,  and  the  single  pri- 
vate habitation  that  we  can  discover  is  dis- 
cerned only  through  the  piles  of  rubbish  which 
faintly  announce  its  plan.”  Diodorus  biculus 
(lib.  1 cap.  iv.)  speaking  of  Memphis,  to  ac- 
count for  the  splendour  of  its  public  buildings 
and  especially  the  tombs,  and  the  comparative 
meanness  of  the  houses,  says,  “ They  call  the 
houses  of  the  living  inns,  because  they  stay  in 
them  but  a little  while;  but  the  sepulchres  of 
the  dead  they  call  everlasting  habitations,  be- 
cause they  abide  in  them  to  infinite  genera- 
tions. Therefore  they  are  not  very  curious  in 
the  building  of  their  houses  ; but  in  beautify- 
ing their  sepulchres  they  leave  nothing  undone 
that  can  be  thought  of.” 

Having  seen  what  is  most  worthy  of  notice 


among  the  palaces  of  the  kings  and  temples  of 
the  divinities  of  this  ancient  people,  we  will 
consider  a subject  which  excites  not  less  as- 
tonishment, viz.  the  receptacles  which  they 
provided  to  receive  the  embalmed  remains  of 
the  dead.  Before  we  proceed  to  this  inquiry, 
we  will  pause  to  gain  some  light  as  to  the  mo- 
tives which  dictated  such  extraordinary  efforts. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  that  after  a 
certain  number  of  ages,  they  should  return  to 
life,  if  their  bodies  had  not  experienced  any 
alteration  in  the  tomb ; thence  arose  their 
custom  of  embalming  (which  ceremony  occu- 
pied forty  days  as  we  learn  from  the  account 
of  Israel  being  embalmed,  Gen.  1.,  2,  3),  and 
the  great  care  they  took  to  place  their  mum- 
mies above  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  The 
king  and  his  subject,  the  rich  and  poor,  alike 
entertaining  this  expectation,  took  the  same 
precaution  for  their  bodies,  and  observed  the 
same  care  in  the  choice  of  their  sepulchres. 
The  chain  of  the  Libyan  mountains  is  pierced, 
in  front  of  Thebes,  with  a prodigious  number 
of  caverns,  or  sepulchral  grottos,  and  wherever 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  are  found,  there 
are  likewise  seen  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  the 
tombs  of  its  inhabitants;  in  every  tomb  the 
walls  are  covered  with  sculptures  which  no 
doubt  record  the  history  of  the  individual  who 
j is  enclosed  within.  Some  of  these  cavern- 
tombs  are  of  very  considerable  extent,  the 
j principal  are  the  Necropolis  at  Thebes,  the 
caverns  of  Silsilis,  those  at  Lycopolis,*  now 
Siont,  and  the  Grottoes  of  Beni-hassan. 

* The  Copts  have  a tradition  that  it  was  at  this  place  that 
our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  found  a refuge  from  Herod,  and 
i many  of  them  retire  hither  to  pass  their  last  days. 


tenance  which  approaches  to  a smile.  On  all 
the  walls,  columns,  ceilings,  or  architraves, 
there  is  nowhere  a space  of  two  feet  that  is 
not  covered  with  some  figures  of  human  beings, 
animals,  plants,  emblems  of  agriculture,  or  of 
religious  ceremony.”  Belzoni  ascribes  the 
date  of  its  erection  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Ptolemy,  who  was  contemporary  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (who  died  323  b.o.)  ; but  M. 
Champollion  asserts  that  the  Ptolemies  only 
rebuilt  the  temples  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  Pharaohs.  The  second  temple  is  small, 
dedicated  also  to  Isis  ; the  third  is  covered  like 
the  temple  at  Edfou,  with  sculptures  represent- 
ing the  birth  of  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence, 
(the  same  as  Orus,  or  Horus),  and  the  precau- 
tions taken  to  secure  him  against  the  attempts 
of  his  uncle  Typhon. 

Entering  Middle  Egypt  we  find  Hermo 
polis,  now  Eshmouneim,  where  is  a temple  de- 
dicated to  Hermes,  or  Mercury.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  colossal  proportions  of  this  pile  it 
will  suffice  to  state  that  the  diameter  of  the 
columns  is  8 feet  10  inches,  the  space  between 
them  is  the  same,  and  the  space  between 
the  two  middle  columns  is  12  feet.  The  por- 
tico is  60  feet  high,  the  architrave  is  composed 
of  five  stones,  each  22  feet  long,  and  the  same 
number  form  the  frieze;  the  single  stone 
which  remains  of  the  cornice  is  34  feet  long. 
These  details  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
capacity  of  the  Egyptians  to  raise  enormous 
masses,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  materials 
employed  by  them.  These  stones  are  of  a 
grfcs,  or  sandstone,  as  fine  as  marble  ; they  have 
no  cement  between  them.  The  shafts  of  the 
columns  represent  reeds,  and  the  base  the  lotus 
plant.  Denon  says  “ the  capital  has  nothing 
analogous  to  any  other  known  capital,  but  is 
equivalent  by  its  gravity  in  Egyptian  architec- 
ture to  the  Doric  capital  in  Greek  architec- 
ture, and  one  must  allow  that  it  is  richer.  All 
the  other  members  have  their  equivalent  in 
the  other  orders.”  I may  add  that  the  columns 
at  Hermopolis  bear  a close  resemblance  to 
that  in  Mr.  Barry’s  sketch,  and  with  that  jus- 
tify the  opinion  that  to  Egypt  we  must  look 
for  models  of  Greek  architecture.  Of  the 
ancient  Oxyrinchus,  now  Benesech,  once  the 
flourishing  capital  of  a province,  but  now 
buried  beneath  the  sands,  one  column  alone 
remains,  a melancholy  unit  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a desert.  The  sand,  that  scourge  in 
the  torrid  regions  of  Africa,  is  every  day 
burying  beneath  its  terrible  covering  the  ruins 
of  ancient  cities,  and  the  more  modern  habi- 
tations which  have  succeeded.  The  temples 
of  Egypt  are  very  uniform  in  their  general 
design  and  appearance.  The  entrance  was 
mostly  composed  of  two  pyramidal  masses, 
rising  to  a great  height,  with  a lofty  doorway 
filling  up  the  space  between.  Behind 
these  moles  was  a court  containing  a number  of 
columns  according  to  the  splendour  of  the 
temple,  beyond  which  was  usually  a second 
grand  gateway  like  the  former,  but  not  so  high  ; 
behind  this  was  the  sanctuary,  sometimes  as  at 
Carnack,  standing  alone  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  court,  or  sometimes  as  at  Philce,  situated 
at  the  end  of  several  chambers.  Obelisks, 
sphinxes,  and  other  colossal  forms,  made  the 
avenues  to  these  grand  edifices,  which  were 
well  calculated  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
worshippers  who  came  there  an  awful  re- 
verence for  the  divinities  enshrined  within 
such  wonderful  fabrics. 

We  have  now  noticed  nearly  all  the  temples 
which  can  give  us  an  idea  of  the  architecture 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Many  besides 
those  mentioned  existed  at  different  places 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  have  dis - 
appeared,  either  because  they  are  buried  be- 
neath the  sand,  or  were  removed  to  adorn  other 
cities  King  Amasis  built  many  temples  at 
Sais  (which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  Lower  Egypt),  in  one  of  which  was 
a room,  dedicated  to  Minerva,  of  a single 
stone  36  feet  long,  24  feet  broad,  and  14  feet 
high,  which  was  brought  by  water  along  the 
Nile  from  the  Isle  of  Elephanta,  a distance  of 
more  than  200  leagues;  it  employed  the  la- 
bours of  2,000  men  for  three  years.  At 
Buthos,  still  nearer  the  sea,  was  carried  another 
monolithic  temple  of  enormous  size  dedicated 
to  Latona. 

Memphis,  the  “ Noph  ” of  Scripture  (Ezek. 
xxx.  13),  was  the  capital  of  Middle  Egypt, 
and  after  the  decay  ot  Thebes,  rose  into  splen- 
dour. Here  were  the  ruins  of  a celebrated 
temple  dedicated  to  Phtha,  the  Vulcan  of  the 


ARMSTRONG'S  HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
MACHINE. 

Among  the  many  novelties  in  science  lately 
introduced  to  the  public,  this  machine  stands 
pre-eminent,  pointing  out,  as  it  does,  an  en- 
tirely new  mode  of  developing  electricity.  On 
a late  visit  to  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, we  were  much  pleased  with  the  extraor- 
dinary effects  exhibited  by  it,  and  not  less  with 
the  clear  and  lucid  manner  in  which  it  was 
lectured  upon  by  Professor  Bachhoffner,  under 
whose  direction  it  is.  The  singular  fact  of 
electricity  being  produced  by  the  discharge  of 
steam  at  a high  pressure  was  discovered  by 
mere  accident.  It  appears  that  in  1840  some 
trifling  defect  having  occurred  to  a stationary 
engine  at  Newcastle,  the  engineer  became  en- 
veloped in  a cloud  of  steam,  and  very  much  to 
his  surprise  received  an  electrical  shock.  On 
this  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, he  immediately  determined  on  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  the  result 


of  his  labour  is  the  introduction  in  London  of 
this  really  astonishing  machine. 

The  professor,  in  accounting  for  the  elec- 
trical excitation,  ascribed  it  to  the  friction  of 
the  particles  of  water  against  the  inner  surface 
of  the  tubes,  which  are  46  in  number,  and  which 
in  the  acompanying  engraving  will  be  clearly 
pointed  out.  In  this  view  of  the  case  Mr. 
Armstrong,  Dr.  Farraday,  and  other  authori- 
ties concur,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  theory  pointed  out  is  the  true  one. 
The  experiments  made  were  of  a singularly 
brilliant  character,  including  those  of  the 
spangled  plate,  the  spangled  tubes,  the  passage 
of  electricity  through  an  exhausted  tube,  exhi- 
biting the  artificial  aurora,  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  the  actual  ignition  of  wood  shav- 
ings (an  effect  that  could  never  be  produced  by 
electricity  until  done  by  this  machine),  the 
passage  of  the  electric  fluid  along  a line  of 
matter  formed  of  alternate  pieces  of  pith 
covered  with  tinfoil  and  beads  of  glass,  the 
effect  of  which  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
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a host  of  other  experiments  equally  interesting 
and  instructive. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  Mr. 
Armstrong  for  his  indefatigable  perseverance 
in  bringing  it  to  perfection  ; nor  to  the  direc- 
tors, for  their  public-spiritedness  in  placing 
before  the  public  a machine  at  once  so  interest- 
ing and  so  truly  scientific. 

The  following  description  will  enable  our 
readers  to  comprehend  the  form  and  make  of 
the  machine,  but  the  results  produced  by  it 
must  indeed  be  seen,  to  be  appreciated. 

The  Boiler. 

A.  The  boiler,  made  of  rolled  iron  plate, 
jths  of  an  inch  thick.  B.  The  fire  door.  ’ 

C.  The  ash  pit.  D.  The  water  gau<*"e. 

E.  The  feed  valve  to  attach  a force-p'ump  to. 

F F.  Tubes  which  convey  the  steam  to  the 
cross  tubes  G G,  into  which  are  inserted  46 
curved  condensing  pipes,  H H,at  the  extremi- 
ties of  which  are  the  jets,  from  which  the 
steam  issues  into  the  atmosphere.  The  jets 


consist  of  brass  sockets,  containing  short 
tubes  of  partridge  wood,  in  which  the  steam 
with  the  water  forced  out  of  the  condensing 
pipes,  is  subjected  to  intensely  violent  friction. 

I I.  Boxes  under  which  the  side  valves  are 
concealed,  and  which  are  opened  and  shut  by 
the  handles  projecting  from  the  round  surfaces 
K h. 

L.  The  safety  valve,  the  steam  from  which 
blows  up  the  chimney,  P,  which  is  furnished 
with  a sliding  funnel,  so  that  when  the  machine 
is  put  in  operation,  the  funnel  may  be  raised, 
by  which  means  the  boiler,  standing  on  the 
glass  legs  O,  is  completely  insulated. 

M.  The  indication  valve. 

N.  Jet  for  the  ball  experiment. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  the  institution  is  flourish- 
ing, and  feel  assured  that  the  diffusion  of 
scientific  information,  in  the  popular  way  in 
which  it  is  now  done,  cannot  fail  to  keep  this 
establishment  in  the  high  position  it  has  at- 
tained. 


RIM  OF  A SKEW  ARCH,  COURSES  WROUGHT  AT  RIGHT  ANGLES  FROM  THE 
FACE  OF  ARCH. 


Sir, — As  I assume  that  the  rim  of  a skew  | working-  the  stones  must  he  sections  of  that 
arch  is  a plane  cutting  a cylinder  in  an  oblique  I cylinder  as  far  as  the  lines  for  such  stones  go. 
direction  at  any  given  angle,  the  moulds  for  | Arches  constructed  with  the  beds  or  courses 


running  diagonally,  strengthen,  I believe,  the 
acute  angle  of  the  rim,  and  do  away  in  » 
great  measure  with  the  weak  corners  conse- 
quent on  working  them  with  the  beds  or 
courses  parallel  to  the  springing  line.  I have 
never  seen  any  work  treating  on  skew  arches, 
nor  ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with  one,  hut  I 
have  confidence  in  the  plan  I have  laid  down 
bring  easy  to  understand,  and  correct  in  prin- 
ciple ; as  such  1 submit  it  to  your  notice. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 
po  T , , W.  LiNni.EY. 

..  ' i Vm  p,  d t0  sce  that  one  worker  in 
stone  has  been  dragged  from  his  hole  : I hope 
more  of  them  will  be  brought  out.  I have 
known  masons  now  for  twenty  years,  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  have  never  known  any 
thing  of  them  in  the  way  of  improving  Iheni- 
selves  or  others  more  than  so  many  bat,  in 
winter,  huddled  together  in  the  roof  of  a barn. 

A.  Elevation  being  a section  of  the  cylinder 
produced  by  ordinates  from  its  right  section  or 
base. 

Mould  C,  for  line  C,  on  No.  3 stone  of  rim 
U and  R correspond  in  the  same  manner  a a 
corresponding  ordinates,  and  so  on  with  the 
whole  of  the  ordinates  throughout  the  work. 

m m,  the  soffit  produced  past  the  springing 
nnGf  ailC^  ^art^er  ^an  points  n n of  mould 
rr»  fo!l  the  purpose  of  producing  the  joint 
lines  O O.  1 be  lines  for  back  joints  of  moulds 
E and  G must  be  produced  in  the  same 
way. 

F is  the  stone  No.  3 transferred  to  shew  the 
rise  ot  the  mould  at  the  four  angles,  and  give 
the  twist  of  the  soffit. 

G is  the  cylinder  transferred  to  prevent  the 
lines  being  intermixed  and  confused  in  produc- 
ing F and  D,  a proper  application  of  the 
moulds,  which  I conceive  will  be  easy  to  ac- 
complish, will  give  the  twist  of  beds  and  soffit- 
the  soffit  may  then  be  wrought  by  a template 
made  from  section,  applying  it  at  right 
angles  to  the  springing  line  and  the  beds  by  a 
similar  method  to  that  by  which  the  soffit  of  a 
winding  step  is  wrought. 

The  stones  are  drawn  to  a much  larger  scale 
than  would  be  necessary  in  working  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  method  more  plain. 

Comjjponticnce. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Sir,— Notwithstanding  the  attempt  to  raise  op- 
position  and  obstacles  to  get  up,  if  possible,  a com- 
petition, the  British  Museum,  I am  happy  to  say, 
is  going  on  swimmingly.  The  row  of  houses  which 
is  to  form  one  wing,  is  far  advanced,  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  is  now  so  shaped  out,  that  to  suggest  any 
change  of  plan  would  be  futile.  If  not  particularly 
imposing , the  effect  will,  I have  no  doubt,  be  neat 
enough ; or  if  you  like,  chaste,  and  quite  as  much 
as  the  occasion  requires,  for  who,  after  all,  are  the 
people  who  either  visit  or  care  three  straws  about 
the  British  Museum  ? No  other  than  the  holiday 

public — the  Oi  JIoWoi,  washed  and  unwashed 

who  flock  to  gape  at  “ them  there  grim  old  Egyptian 
bodies,  and  the  Elgin  marbles.”  That  the  more 
aristocratic  classes  of  the  public,  and  the  patrons  of 
and  leaders  in  art,  are  altogether  indifferent  as  to 
what  the  British  Museum  turns  out  as  a piece  of 
architecture,  is  evident  enough.  Therefore,  so  let 
it  be,  and  let  us  hope  that  as  they  are  silent  now, 
silent  they  will  remain,  and  not  set  up  a howl  of 
blustering  lamentation  should  they  think  fit  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  what  Srnirke  will  have  given  them. 

Let  us,  at  all  events,  be  decently  philosophic,  and 
make  up  our  minds  to  admire  Srnirke.  Some 
people  of  course  do  admire  now,  and  why  cannot 
all  follow  their  example  ? Artists  are  apt  greatly  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  what  is  mere  matter  of 
taste,  and  to  attribute  to  it  influences  existing 
merely  in  their  own  imaginations,  just  as  those 
learned  Thebans,  the  Camdenists,  would  have  us 
believe  that  their  church-building  regulations  are 
part  and  parcel  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  church 
itself  is  in  danger — not  because  the  Bench  of  Bishops 
have  discarded  their  orthodox  episcopal  wigs,  but 
because  strict  architectural  precedent,  alias  copying, 
is  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  and  old  superstitious' 
conceits  duly  kept  up. 

As  to  the  British  Museum,  I don’t  suppose  it 
will  prove  a paragon  of  beauty,  but  even  should  it 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  unmitigated  ugliness,  we  may 
still  very  well  endure  it,  just  as  we  have  all  along 
endured  that  of  old  Montague  House.  So  let  us 
be  philosophical,  Mr.  Editor,  for  as  my  grand- 
mother used  to  remark,  “ philosophy  is  a very  fine 
thing,  and  it  costs  nothing.” 

I remain,  &c.,  Pococurante. 
Temple,  October  23. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  said  in  the 
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way  of  deprecating  unjust  and  ill-mannered 
attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Srairke,  we  would  not, 
we  cannot  have  it  supposed  that  we  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  character  ot  the  architecture  of 
the  great  national  tvoik  with  which  he  is  in- 
trusted. It  is  an  occasion  for  which  young 
men  may  languish,  nor  should  the  oldest  be 
indifferent  as  to  the  display  of  his  talent.  Sir 
Robert  Smirke  may  detect  in  all  tins  anxiety 
evinced  through  the  press,  a not  uncomplimen- 
tary feeling  towards  himself,  lor  the  more 
perfect  the  work,  the  greater  will  be  his  own 
fame. 

\Ve  shall  indeed  be  truly  sorry  if,  as  our 
correspondent  states,  some  house-row  fa?ade 
is  to  be  set  up,  when  so  fair  an  occasion 
offered,  without  the  risk  of  any  marked  disso- 
nance of  character,  to  give  us  a palatial  front. 
A noble  central  vestibule,  with  screen,  colon- 
nades, and  appropriate  extreme  wings,  might 
be  rendered  lor  ihe  nation’s  satisfaction,  after 
such  an  immense  cost  tor  the  storehouse  part, 
as  we  may  term  it,  of  the  Museum.  Surely, 
Sir  Robert  Smirke  will  not  be  above  all 
remonstrance.  We  protest  for  ourselves  to 
be  painfully  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  a good 
man’s  fame,  and  what  we  have  said  hitherto 
has  been  in  confidence  that  as  there  had  been 
no  haste  in  the  former  progress  of  the  works, 
so  there  would  be  least  now  in  rushing  to  a 
conclusion,  without  the  decency  of  some  slight 
heed  of  the  public  voice.  It  really  cannot  be 
borne,  and  we  respectfully  warn  Sir  Robert 
against  it,  that  he  should  not  be  absolutely 
heedless  of  the  public  anxiety.  They  have 
spoken  out  in  time,  which  makes  his  respon- 
sibility the  greater.  God  forbid  that  he  should 
live  to  hear  reproaches  which  he  shall  have 
himself  earned  and  provoked. 

There  is  one  chance  of  remedy  yet,  and  we 
think  we  are  justified  in  resorting  to  it  if 
Sir  Rohert  Smirke  does  not  shew  some  such 
becoming  amount  of  deference  to  public  feeling 
and  the  public  right,  as  to  satisfy  it  that  his 
work  is  not  vastly  inferior  to  what  it  might  by 
other  means  and  from  other  hands  obtain.  We 
are  willing  to  open  our  pages  to  designs,  and 
thus  to  place  on  record  that  which  may  be 
judged  of  when  Sir  Robert’s  heedless  perpe- 
tration should  unfortunately  stand  out,  and  by 
this  test  let  him  hr  judged,  and  if  he  deserve 
it,  let  him  be  condemned. 

Surely,  it  is  not  too  much  that  he  should 
tell  the  public  what  finish  he  is  about  to  give 
to  this  trust  of  his  ufe.  lie  has  had  the 
public  confidence  in  as  large  a degree  as  any 
man  : let  him  not  ahuse  it.  We  conjure  him  as 
a friend  painfully  anxious  in  his  behalf,  we 
conjure  him  not  to  abuse  the  public  confidence. 
He  will  repent  it  bitterly  if  he  doe6. 


HEIGHTS  OF  THE  SURREY  AND  MIDDLESEX  HILLS. 

Sir, — Will  any  of  your  numerous  readers  favour 
me  with  the  height  of  the  Surrey  and  Middlesex 
Hills  above  low-water  mark  of  the  river  Thames, 
viz.  Herne  Hill,  Denmark  Hill,  Blackheath,  Forest 
Hill,  Brixton  Hill,  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  Isling- 
ton, Hampstead,  Primrose  Hill,  Maida  Hill,  and 
Highgate,  on  the  Middlesex  side  ? Aud  they  will 
oblige  your  constant  reader  aud  subscriber, 

W.  X. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Sir, — Considerable  interest  is  at  present  excited 
in  regard  to  the  contemplated  improvements  in 
Westminster  Abbey — improvements  which,  although 
they  hfve  been  long  talked  of,  are,  nevertheless, 
most  unaccountably  postponed. 

What  the  exact  nature  of  the  proposed  altera- 
tions may  be  it  seems  difficult  to  ascertain ; one 
paper  asserts  that  it  is  intended  to  erect  a central 
spire ; another,  that  a design  for  a lantern  tower 
has  been  approved  ; whilst  both  declare  that  the  ex- 
terior of  the  sacred  edifice  is  about  to  undergo  a 
complete  restoration. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  that  the  repairs  about 
to  be  undertaken  will  be  confined  for  the  present  to 
the  interior  of  the  building,  in  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional accommodation,  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
for  the  immense  multitude  which  on  every  Sunday 
are  to  be  seen  endeavouring  to  obtain  admittance 
into  the  abbey  church,  and  that  this  will  be  effected 
by  the  removal  of  the  present  unsightly  screen - 
work,  and  by  throwing  open  the  aisles, — some  say, 
one  of  the  transepts  in  addition  ; others,  both. 
Again,  we  learn  that  all  the  pews  are  to  be  abolished, 
and  that  a splendid  window  of  foreign  stained  glass 
is  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  south  transept, 
and  (what  would  indeed  be  a cause  for  national  re- 
joicing) that  ill  fees  are  to  be  done  away  with,  and 
the  cathedral  thrown  open  gratuitously  to  the 


public  at  large,  as  is  the  invariable  custom  in  all 
the  great  continental  cities. 

It  is  likewise  currently  reported,  and  we  believe 
with  some  foundation,  that  the  Pagan  monuments 
which  now  disfigure  and  disgrace  the  hallowed  walls 
of  this  trulv  glorious  pile,  are  to  be  shortly  removed 
to  the  adjoining  chapter  house,  which  is  to  be  fitted 
up  for  their  reception  in  a manner  that  will  reflect 
both  credit  and  honour  upon  the  age. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  important  position 
which  The  Builder  is  already  beginning  to  occupy 
in  public  estimation,  l have  deemed  it  but  proper 
to  address  myself  to  you,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
correct  information  in  respect  to  the  proposed  im- 
provements in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  subject  not 
being  merely  one  of  professional,  but  of  national 
importance ; and  I have  done  so  in  the  firm  belief 
that  The  Builder  will  hereafter  be  found  to  ex- 
ercise a powerful  and  beneficial  influence  over  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  this  country,  and  to 
materially  assist  in  rescuing  from  neglect  and  dese- 
cration the  sacred  and  venerable  churches  of  the 
land,  which,  from  the  want  of  proper  and  judicious 
repairs,  are  fast  falling  into  ruin  and  decay. 

The  condition  of  our  metropolitan  cathedrals, 
as  likewise  of  the  generality  of  our  London  parish 
churches,  is  indeed  such  as  to  call  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  your  able  advocacy;  and  I feel  myself  justi- 
fied in  asserting  that  a very  general  desire  is  enter- 
tained by  a most  numerous  and  influential  body  of 
your  subscribers,  that  you  should  devote  some 
portion  of  your  valuable  publication  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  present  low  state  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  this  capital,  as  is  most  painfully  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  only  too  many  of  the  modern 
c urches  and  chapels  erected  within  the  diocese  of 
the  metropolitan  bishop. 

I have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself  your  very 
obedient  servant, 

PlETAS. 

NEW  STANNARIES  HALL,  TOWN  HALL,  AND 
MARKETS,  TRURO. 

Sir, — In  communicating  to  you  that  Messrs. 
Cope  and  Eales  are  the  successful  competitors  in 
the  Truro  market  designs,  and  the  second  premium 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Emslie,  I shall.  I suppose, 
be  telling  no  news  ; but  I wish  to  add,  those  gentle- 
men were  at  Truro,  and  managed  to  explain  their 
designs  to  some  of  the  corporation,  and  that  this 
circumstance  occasioned  some  of  the  delay  in  the 
decision — in  doing  which  I believe  myself  to  be 
forwarding  one  of  the  aims  of  your  opportune 
magazine.  Yours, 

A Young  Chip. 

Our  correspondent  seems  to  hint  at  some- 
thing which  he  would  disapprove  of,  by  men- 
tioning the  presence  of  Messrs.  Cope  and 
Eales  at  the  scene  of  competition,  and  certainly 
from  the  way  in  which  some  competitions  have 
been  managed  by  what  is  called  earwigging 
and  influence,  it  is  a conclusion  to  which 
many  persons  may  readily  jump,  that  inter- 
course between  competitors  and  committees, 
or  members  of  committees,  is  unfair  and 
should  be  prohibited.  So  it  is  with  many  of 
the  evils  of  life:  such  and  such  a thing  is  an 
objection,  or  appears  to  be,  therefore,— do  away 
with  it.  Now,  this  is  a sort  of  reasoning  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  the  very  reverse  of  a 
logical  and  correct  one.  Some  evils,  or  appre- 
hended evils,  are  cured  by  increase.  What  we 
want  is  not  a check  on  the  intercourse  of  com- 
petitors and  committees,  but  the  acknowledged 
and  free  exercise  of  it.  Many  members  of 
committees,  and  committees  also,  have  been 
ridiculously  chary  on  the  subject  of  giving  in- 
formation,'as  though  it  were  better  to  let  an 
architect  find  out  that  which  is  already  known 
to  themselves.  Committees  should  be  open 
courts  to  every  competitor,  and  the  most  intel- 
ligent member  of  a committee  should  be 
chairman,  and  accessible  under  proper  regula- 
tions to  every  competitor.  What  is  wanted  in 
these  cases?  Why  the  best  that  the  expe- 
rience, knowledge,  and  talent  of  all  parties 
can  produce.  An  architect  may  put  a ques- 
tion so  as  to  elicit  an  important  answer,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  embody  an  advantageous 
feature  in  his  designs,  that  silence  or  prohibited 
intercourse  would  have  foiled.  The  decisions 
too  should  be  regulated  by  more  of  openness 
and  candour  of  dealing.  It  is  all  a farce  to 
pretend  to  secrecy  and  adopt  mottoes  as  is 
usually  done.  We  want  duly  qualified  judges 
and  an  open  court  of  inquiry,  and  until  we  get 
this,  competitions  will  be  as  they  have  been, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  unsatisfactory. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lovat  is  at  present  build- 
ing houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor  in 
his  village  of  Beauly. 


"niact'g. 

Sir, — I beg  to  forward  to  you  the  amounts  of 
several  tenders  for  building  two  houses  in  Richmond- 
street,  St.  James’s,  which  were  delivered  last  Friday, 
the  20th  inst. — S.  T.  Bull,  Esq.,  16,  Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square,  architect. 


Waunt ,£1,290 

Pearse  and  Guerrier 1,547 

Payne  and  Co 1,640 

I ’Anson  1,657 

Newton  and  Kelk  1 ,698 


The  above  tenders  were  not  opened  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  builders,  but  in  an  adjoining  room,  a 
system  upon  which  you  have  lately  so  justly  ani- 
madverted, and  which,  I trust,  will  be  the  means  of 
altering  the  present  disagreeable  system. 

Remaining,  Sir,  yours  very  obediently, 
October  24,  1843.  G . 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

British  Oak  Timber,  &c. — 14,000  loads  of 
balk,  5,000  loads  of  plank,  400,000  British  Oak 
Treenails. — Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Somerset 
House.  Dec.  19. 

Banff,  Scotland. — Masons,  carpenters,  plas- 
terers, slaters,  and  plumber's  work  ; Hotel  and 
Offices. — Edward  Mortimer,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Banff. 
Oct.  31. 

Ballasting. — Bricklayers’  Arms,  Railway. — 
Engineer’s  Office,  11,  West  Terrace,  Upper  Grange 
Road,  Bermondsey.  Nov.  1. 

Adding  to  and  altering  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Up- 
ton-cum-Chalvey,  Bucks. — Ed. Davis,  Esq.,  archi- 
tect, Sussex-place,  Slough;  William  Beauchamp, 
Esq.,  churchwarden,  Slough.  Nov.  1,  1843. 

Tenders  for  erecting  a Workhouse  for  the 
Sevenoaks  Union. — Mr.  Carnell,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Sevenoaks.  November  1. 


COMPETITIONS. 

District  Surveyor  for  the  metropolitan  parishes  of 
St.  George-the-Martyr,  and  St.  Andrew,  Holborn- 
above-the-Bars,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls. 
Testimonials  to  be  sent  in  up  to  30th  December. 
Election  next  January  Sessions. — C.  H.  Ellis, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Design  fora  testimonial  to  the  late  G.  Clendin- 
ing,  Esq.,  to  be  executed  at  Westport,  at  a price  of 
800  guineas. — Dr.  Dillon,  Infirmary,  Castlebar, 
Mayo,  20  guineas,  Jan.  1,  1844. 

Premium  of  a gold  medal  or  money  for  the  best 
mode  of  cleansing  streets. — March  1,  1844.  J.  N. 
G.  Gutch,  20,  Vere-street. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Nemo.” — We  are  assured  that  Mr.  Woolff 
first  bilrodvced  the  mathematical  pencils.  He 
should  beware  how  he  imputes  motives.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Elliott  can  corroborate  this  if  he  inquires. 

“ A Young  Surveyor.  ’ ’ — There  is  no  alteration 
in  the  revised  Building  Act  respecting  the  age  of 
district  survei/ors  or  deputies. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


3 E.  CLARKE  and  SON,  PAPER- 

V 9 STAINERS,  3,  Chenies-street,  Bedford-square, 
spectfully  line  leave  to  slate  that  they  have  now  on  hand 
large  quantity  of  PAPER-HANGINGS,  which  they  can 
;er  at  a very  great  reduction  of  price. 

Several  Hundred  Remnant  Lots  of  from  three  pieces  to 
e pieces  will  be  sold  at  one-half  the  usual  price. 


E.  WOLFF  & SON’S 

NEWLY-INVENTED 

MATHEMATICAL  PENCILS, 

ron 

ATHEMATICIANS,  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

Manufactured  of  Extra  Hard  Lead,  and  Warranted  to 
retain  a very  Fine  Point. 

E WOLFF  & SON,  in  introducing  their  Extra  Hard  Lead 
■ncils  for  Mathematical  and  Architectural  purposes,  beg  to 
aw  attention  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  their  adop- 
>n  in  preference  to  the  ordinary  Pencils.  T hey  are  made 
six  distinct  si/.es,  by  which  means  they  can  he  fitted  to  all 
struments,  and  arc  so  constructed  that  each  Pencil  may  be 
t in  halves  without  waste,  thus  making  two  Pencils,  each 
a length  the  most  convenient  for  use,  and  obviating  the 
fficulties  existing  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  pencil. 

E.  Wolff  & Son  have  also  half-round  Pencils  suitable 
r the  Spring  Bow  Instrument,  thus  preventing  the  neces- 
ty  of  dividing  the  Pencil  down  the  centre.  They  area'80 
anufactured  of  extremely  hard  Lead,  of  the  finest  quality, 
hich  will  retain  a very  fine  point,  and  give  a clear,  even,  ana 
stinct  line. 

PATTERN  OF  SIZES. 


*,*  May  be  had  of  most  respectable  Stationers,  and  of  the 
Manufacturers,  23,  Church-street,  Spitalfields,  London. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1843. 

We  beg  to  announce  to  such  of  our  friends 
as  were  last  week  disappointed  in  obtaining 
impressions  of  our  paper  owing  to  the  greatly 
increased  demand  which  occurred,  that  having 
completed  the  reprint  of  that  Number,  orders 
sent  to  the  Office  will  meet  with  immediate 
attention. 


We  had  prepared  an  article  in  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  mode  by  which  even  the  advertise 
ments  in  Tun  Builder,  numerous,  practical, 
and  valuable  as  they  are,  may  be  read  and 
studied  with  profit : indeed,  we  may  challenge 
any  paper  in  the  kingdom  to  produce  such  an 
array  of  respectability  and  selectness  in  this 
department  as  is  weekly  presented  in  our 
columns,  finch  support  gives  vitality,  strength 
and  a promise  of  long  endurance  to  our 
paper,  which  we  are  anxious  to  raise  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  value  as  the  Trade  Journal 
of  the  first  trading  interest  of  the  empire. 
Our  remarks,  however,  on  this  subject,  are  of 
necessity  postponed  from  want  of  space. 


w"  “r-  Clendinning  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Westport,  where  he  resided  for  72  years-  was 
a ™aL'S'ratC  lf  jthv  county  for  mOTe  than  half 
filled  th^nffi  had,bke-eL  depnty-governor,  and 
filled  the  office  of  high  sheriff.  In  all  pul, lie 
institutions  and  all  public  business  of  the 

from  L T aCti?'y  and  in  which, 

tiom  character  and  superior  intellect,  he  al- 
ways maintained  a high  and  prominent  position. 

to  thoseSr  |0US-  chanty  lras  ever  “tended 

to  those  requiring  ,t ; and  from  numerous  acts 
manv  frZV  1 lonS  life-  ba  banned 

SpeLence  m<,an9  ‘°  °°mP°™tive  in- 

ta‘cL°  bis  "?‘ive  town  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached  and  from  his  moral  and  religious  ex- 
ample he  gave  to  its  society  a tone  inferior  to 
no  other  of  its  extent  in  the  kingdom.  It  may 
be  truly  Sa"l ‘ha,  he  was  mainly  instrumental 
he  A corporation,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  and 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  in  raising 
w estport  to  the  high  character  it  holds  in  th? 
mercantile  world. 

Dr  nm|nS  »0rbc  ^“warded,  postage  free,  to 
Ur  I), I on  Mayo  County  Infirmary,  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1844.’* 
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small  comparative  space  of  the  exterior  surface 
hei  e arc  few  modern  castles  which  satisfy  us 

how  „rPM-  Fvery  °"e  tedSt  have  felt 
how  unpleasing  and  absurd  is  the  union  so 

weakness^-'  P,[e!,e  1 by  lhem  °f  strength  and 
frownfrl’  heavy  raachicolated  parapet 
i owning  over  rows  of  sash  windows  the 

thewh'V  uZhlch  open  t0  the  ground,  while 

the  whole  building  is,  perhaps,  placed  'upon  a 

a.m„Iirenye^Snded  * ^ •» 


THE  CLENDINNING  TESTIMONIAL. 

Many  complaints  have  come  to  our  ears  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  to 
gu.de  he  competitors  in  preparing  designs. 
It  will  he  seen  lrom  the  weekly  notices  in  The 
Hihlukk  that  a premium  of  twenty  guineas  is 
offered  for  the  best  design  for  the  Clendinuing 
Testimonial  of  winch  we  have  given  notice; 
we  now  publish  the  particular  instructions 
given  out  by  the  committee  for  the  further 
guidance  of  those  intending  to  compete.  The 
market-place  of  Westport  is  an  octagon  of 
2H  feet  diameter.  Particulars  are  obtained  at 
i\o.  lb,  VV  impole-street,  London. 

“ 'Testimonial  to  the  late  George  Clendinning 
Esq. 

“ i he  committee  suggest  something  like  the 
crosses  of  Queen  Eleanor,  combining  a bust  in 
cronze  of  the  deceased  ; they  do  not,  however 
lesire  to  confino  the  taste  of  the  artist  to  a 
iross,  but  they  are  desirous  that  a bust  should 
Je  embodied  in  whatever  design  may  be  sub 
mtted.  The  drawing  will  not  require  to  be 
:oIoured.  A portrait  of  deceased  can  be 
eferred  to  in  order  to  assist  the  artist  in  the 

lUSt. 

“ Should  the  artist  be  fully  qualified,  he  will 
'e  employed  to  erect  and  superintend  the  testi- 
lonial,  provided  his  plans  and  estimates  are 
pproved  of ; at  the  same  time,  the  design  pos- 
essing  most  merit  will  be  taken  on  the  terms 
roposed,  without  reference  to  the  completion 
r erection  of  the  work.  Architects  must 
jpply  working  plans  without  additional  ex- 
ense. 

“ A sum  not  exceeding  800/.  will  be  ex- 
ended,  and  this  sum  is  to  include  every  expense 
ennected  with  the  testimonial. 

“The  stone  of  this  country  is  chiefly  se- 
mdary  limestone ; the  tradesmen  of  a very 
ferior  class.  The  committee  would  suggest 
aen  stone  or  granite;  carriage  by  sea  mode- 
te;  so  that  the  contractor  could,  at  a small 
:pense,  convey  the  work  ready  for  erection 
the  quay  of  Westport,  one  mile  from  the 

p. 


ENGLISH  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.* 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we  to  enter 
upon  „ erttical  examination  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  last  century  and  a half. 
1 hat  many  of  the  mansions  raised  throughout 

from  the"  y tbal  Perimi  imposing 

f.  om  them  grandeur  and  easiness,  or  that  a few 

V*™"*  "kmtt  them,  and  parts 

hit h may  fairly  escape  censure,  ive  are  far 
Irc.iii  denying.  But  where  is  there  one  which 
suttshes  as  a whole,  or  would  be  taken  safely 
as  a model  by  any  builder  of  taste  in  the  ml 
.ent  day?  Our  route  lies  among  the  earlier 
English  styles,  which  we  trust  „,-e  beginning 
to  obtain  the  notice  and  admiration,  toVhich 

entitle^P""0"’  th6y  “rl!  in  t,,e  hiKbes‘ 

\Ye  began  by  declaring  pur  partiality  to  our 
native  architecture,  at  least  for  country  resi- 
dences,admitting  the  classical  styles  to  satisfy 
the  varied  tastes  of  builders  and  iheir  patrons7 
1 hey  may  be  classed  as— 1.  The  castle.  2 


“A  plan  of  site,  furnished  with  particulars 
to  elevation  of  ground  at  two  leading  points, 
d the  altitude  of  surrounding  houses  in  the 
tagon,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  testimonial 
11  be  erected. 

“ I he  site  is  a weekly  market-place,  where 
>rast  concourse  of  people  assemble,  vending 
nous  commodities.  1 1 is  also  a thoroughfare 
>m  the  quay  to  the  town  of  Westport,  so 
it  adequate  protection  to  the  testimonial 
ist  be  afforded,  and  this  protection  not  to  be 
iron  railing. 


rf.  • f-.dsscu  as— j.  me  castle.  2 

The  ecclesiastical  residence,  abbey,  or  priory! 

1 he  e«nbattlod  mansion  of  the  Tudors.  4. 
1 he  gabled  manorial-house  of  the  same  or  an 
earlier  age  5.  The  Elizabethan.  Individual 
examples  of  three  classes  may  be  found  it  is 
true,  graduating  insensibly  into  each  other; 
but  yet  each  has  its  own  distinguishing  generic 
character,  which  forms  the  spirit  of  the  build- 
ing, and  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  mo- 
dern architects  have  seldom  preserved  in  their 
compositions.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  incongruous  than  the  union  we  so  fre- 
quently see  in  the  modern  Gothic,  as  it  is  called 
of  the  machicolated  towers  of  the  feudal  for- 
tress, with  the  large  pointed  and  traceried 
windows  flying  buttresses,  and  canopied  niches 
of  the  church?  Some  architects  seem  to 
imagine  that  a crenellated  parapet  running 
round  every  member  of  the  building,  down  to 
1 elaider  and  pig-stye,  with  a label  over  every 
gaping  sash-window,  make  a Gothic  edifice  ; 
while  the  addition  of  a few  circular  turrets 
stuck  full  of  loop-holes,  with  a flag-staff  on  the 
highest,  shall  convert  it  into  a castle.  Others 
surround  a plain  square  house  with  a multitude 
of  octagonal  turrets,  terminating  in  nonde- 
script cappings,  and  consider  they  have  accom- 
plished a Tudor  mansion  ! Juster  ideas  have 
it  is  true,  begun  of  late  to  prevail  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  several  works  lately  executed  afford 
pleasing  proofs  that  some  architects,  at  least 
have  learnt  to  distinguish  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  different  classes  we  have  enume- 
rated, and  have  the  taste  to  preserve  them 
separate.  Some  of  those  points  of  distinction 
which  appear  to  us  to  have  been  most  usually 
neglected  we  will  briefly  run  over. 

I he  castle  is  necessarily  of  a stern,  massive, 
and  gloomy  character  ; its  leading  idea  is  soli- 
dity and  defensive  strength.  The  principal 
windows  of  the  true  castle  always  looked 
inwards;  and  as  this  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  light,  airiness,  and  prospect  required 
in  a modern  residence,  at  least  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  they  he  at  a considerable  height 
from  the  ground,  unequal  in  size  and  range, 
deep-cut,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
great  thickness  of  wall,  and  occupying  but  a 
* Continued  from  page  443. 


1 he  ecdesiastical  residence,  the  dwelling  of 
otee  «r0t  'vi"1  bis  ‘™in  of  shaven^de- 
priest  ’„0ar.°  16  pnUC,dy  bisboP  am!  humbler 

with  he  y 'Va,S  deslencd  1°  correspond 
wit h the  consecrated  edifice  round  which  these 
buildings  were  usually  grouped : and  hence 
the  architecture  of  th'e  abbey  or  priory  i“ 

dral”  The0f  h pilCe-'vith  tU  of  tbe  calhe* 
dral.  The  church  itself,  with  its  lantern 

towers,  belfry,  and  flying  buttresses,  and  the 

jsstk;’’,*  ■"  *he 

m tins  class,  her  tne  square-headed  window 
of  course  there  is  t.o  deficiency  of  authority 
but  unless  the  later  styles  are  adopted,  the 
pointed  arch  Is  mere  characteristic.  We 
have  noticed  a moat  beautiful  of  the 

two  in  the  convent  of  St.  Martin  at  Bourges, 
a,  ™°r-.  of  tiat-headed  windows 

exactly  of  the  size  and  form  of  a large 

modern  French  casement,  have  their  iambs 
ennehed  with  clustered  shafts,  which  bend 
with  a very  acute  curie  over  the  upper 
ogles  oi  the  opening,  while  the  label  above, 
though  rectangular,  rises  with  an  ogee  curve 
m the  centre,  and  terminates  in  a highly-en- 
nched  hnial  1 lie  intirval  between  the  label 
and  the  window-bead  is  filled  up  with  rich 
toljage.  1 here  are  no  traces  of  either  tran- 
soms or  mulltons,  so  that  the  windows  seem 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  large  folding 
casements  which  now  occupy  them.  The  build- 
ing belongs  to  the  very  latest  Tudor  or  flat- 
arch  style,  and  the  design  of  the  whole  is 
peculiarly  rich  and  elegant.  The  abbey  of 
course,  is  most  congenial  to  a low  sequestered 
spot,  just  as  the  lordly  castle  courts  an  emi- 
nence. H ere  it  not  for  the  frequent  instances 
of  the  contrary  practice,  this  hint  might  bo 
unnecessary. 


, 1 be  quadrangular  embattled  mansion  of  the 
mat  Henrys  affords  scope  for  the  display  of 
much  grandeur  and  magnificence,  and  adapts 
itself  most  conveniently  to  the  plan  of  a modern 
house  The  carved  oriel,  and  deep  many- 
lighted  bay  window,  often  projecting  in  a mul- 
titude of  capricious  angles  and  curves  besides 
the  regular  octagon,  the  panelled  angle-turrets, 
with  richly  embossed  finials,  and  the  wreathed 
chimney-shafts  are  characteristic  beauties  of 
this  class  or  building. 

The  gabled  manor-house,  together  with  these 
ornamental  features,  admits,  at  the  same  time 
oi  a much  greater  irregularity  of  form  and 
outline,  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  every 
variety  of  disposition,  and  to  buildings  of  every 
size,  from  the  baronial  residence  to  the  par- 
sonage and  grange.  We  cannot  avoid  expres- 
sing a hope  that  the  parsonage-house  will  be 
more  frequently  in  this  old  English  style,  which 
alone  is  suited  to  their  ecclesiastical  character. 
W ho  has  not  had  his  feelings  rudely  grated  on 
seeing,  perched  by  the  side  of  the  venerable 
church,  with  its  ivy-covered  buttresses,  mossy 
battlements  and  pinnacles,  and  variety  of 
round,  lancet,  and  square-headed  windows,  the 
spruce  red- brick  rectory,  with  just  live  square 
holes  in  the  front  for  windows,  and  a central 
one  for  the  door  with  fanlight  over  it ; while  a 
slated  roof  and  rows  of  red  chimney-pots 
crown  this  specimen  of  modern  taste?  It  js 
true  that  cheapness  is  necessary  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a parsonage,  and  comfort,  not  appear- 
ance, the  first  object  ot  consideration  ; hut  in 
reality  unless  a superfluity  of  ornament  is 
adopted,  the  old  English  style  of  house  is  not 
necessarily  expensive.  All  the  forms  which 
particularly  mark  this  congenial  style  may  he 
wrought  in  the  cheapest  materials  with  com- 
paratively little  labour;  and  a small  portion  of 
ornamental  work,  tastefully  disposed,  is  capable 
ot  producing  very  considerable  effect.  It  is 
neither  in  the  elaborately  chiselled  buttress, 
nor  the  purtied  pinnacle,  that  the  character  is 
.developed;  these  belong  rather  to  the  cathe- 
dral pile,  or  spacious  baronial  hall,  than  to  the 
minor  domestic  edifice.  In  this  the  span  of 
the  root  is  seldom  so  wide  as  to  require  the 
counteracting  power  of  the  one,  or  the  con- 


tinuity  of  parapet-line  so  extensive  as  to  need 
the  intervention  of  the  other.  ,.  . 

T the  Elizabethan  house  is  distur- 

bed by  the  number  and  size  of  .ts  rectan- 
fular  and  many-mullioned  windows,  which 
live  a peculiar  lightness  and  elegance  to  its 
feveral  parts.  The  roof-line  may  be  either 
horizontal  or  broken  with  gables,  turrets,  and 
cupolas.  In  either  case  it  is  enriched  with 
perforated  parapets,  balustrades  or  other  ar- 
chitectural devices  ; while  similar  embellish- 
ments ornament  the  entrance  and  the  terraces 
which  connect  the  building  with  the  garden. 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 


A COMMITTEE  of  magistrates  of  the  county 
of  Kent  are  engaged  in  an  inquiry  i as  to  th 
propriety  of  enlarging  the  old  prison  at  Maid 
stone,  or  building  new  prisons  nearer  London. 

The  New  Royal  Exchange— The  last 
stone  of  the  tower  of  this  magnificent  build- 
ing was  set  by  the  contractor  on  Tuesday  last, 
on  which  occasion  all  the  workmen  were  en- 
tertained, and  some  bottles  of  champagne  were 
drunk  at  the  top  of  the  scaffold  in  honour  of 
the  completion.  All  that  now  remain  to  be 
added  to  the  tower  will  be  the  supports  of  t 
vane  and  the  vane  itself,  which  will  all  be  ot 
gilt  copper.  The  vane  will  be  the  same  grass- 
hopper (the  crest  of  Sir  lhoma.  Gresham) 
which  for  a long  time  adorned  the  old  Ex- 
change, and  escaped  the  lire  almost  uninjured. 

It  has  been  completely  repaired,  and  will  be 
regilt  before  it  will  be  raised  to  its  new  situa- 
tion. It  has  been  determined  that  the  chimes 
si, all  be  restored  upon  a greatly  improved  plan  ; 
the  Gresham  Committee,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  Professor  Taylor,  have  directed  that 
the  peal  of  notes  lie  increased  from  eight  to 
fifteen.  The  first  brick  of  this  structure  was 
laid  in  January,  1841,  and  the  contractors  say 
they  do  not  recollect  any  public  building  of  the 
same  substantial  character  having  been  erected 
in  a period  so  apparently  unequal  toils  extent, 
it  is  positively  stated  on  the  best  authority, 
that  it  will  he  finished  and  open  for  the  use  of 
the  merchants  by  the  time  originally  mentioned, 
viz.  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  next  year. 
The  portico  is  completed  with  the  exception  ot 
the  fixing  of  the  sculpture  in  the  pediment. 
The  sculpture  will  consist  of  sixteen  figures, 
in  high  relief,  by  Mr.  Richard  Westmacott, 
which,  it  is  said,  bid  fair  to  be  not  only  credit- 
able to  that  artist,  but  to  the  present  state  ot 
sculpture  in  England.  It  is  a matter  of  ge- 
neral complaint,  that  the  mass  o.  buildings 
called  Bank-buildings,  in  front  of  the  portico, 
has  not  been  cleared  away,  as  until  the  re- 
moval of  such  obstruction  be  effected,  no  just 
idea  of  the  New  Royal  Exchange  can  be 
formed  ; but  judging  of  the  proportions  of  the 
portico,  its  boldness,  depth,  and  beauty,  the 
committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  effect  of  the 
building  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any  public 
edifice  in  Europe.  We  understand,  however, 
that  the  purchase  of  these  bouses  is  completed, 
or  nearly  completed,  and  that  they  will  be 
pulled  down  in  the  early  part  of  next  year. 
As  soon  as  the  removal  shall  have  been  ac- 
complished, the  space  will  be  arranged  to  re- 
ceive the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by 
Sir  F.  Chantrev.  This  statue  is  an  equestrian 
one  in  bronze,  1 5 feet  high,  and  is  jost  finished. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  Exchange  the  improve- 
ments of  Freeman’s-court  are  proceeding  with 
rapidity.  All  the  houses  are  pulled  down,  and 
a handsome  street  of  ample  width  parallel 
with  the  new  building  will  be  made. 

Wood.  Pavement  in  Cheapside— An  injunc- 
tion having  been  obtained  by  the  directors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Wood  Paving  Company 
against  the  proprietors  of  “ Perring  s Patent 
with  which  process  that  portion  ot  Cheapside 
extending  from  Bow  Church  to  St.  Paid  s 
Churchyard  was  to  have  been  laid  down,  the 
works  were  discontinued  on  Monday  iast.  On 
Tuesday,  a deputation,  consisting  of  several  ot 
the  most  influential  inhabitants  of  Cheapside, 
waited  upon  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  at 
Guildhall  with  a representation  of  the  extreme 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  continued  ob- 
struction of  this  crowded  thoroughfare  ; and 
after  taking'  the  same  into  consideration,  the 
. • • - ,i,. „nftn  tliA  nrnnrietv 


New  County  Gaol  at  Reading.— The  new 
gaol  for  the  county  of  Berks,  at 
which  is  now  in  the  course  of  erection  at  an 
expense  of  very  nearly  33,0001.,  1 is  fast  ap- 
proaching towards  completion.  By  the  end 
Kis  month  the  east  wing  of  this  spac.ous 
building,  including  the  kitchens  and  all  the  ne- 
cessary offices,  will  he  fit  to  receive  prisoners. 
This  portion  of  the  gaol  contains  between  70 
and  80  cells.  The  whole  ot  the  internal  fit- 
lings  will  be  completed  by  the  1st  o January 
next,  when  the  prison  in  every  department  will 
be  open  for  the  reception  ol  the  county  pri- 
soners, a portion  of  whom  are  now  in  the  gaol 
It  Abingdon.  The  whole  cost  of  the  erection 
will  be  as  follows  i— The  budding,  28,2267. , the 
internal  fittings,  3,2737. 1 and  the  fees  to  the 

architect,  and  tile  salary  to  the  clerk  of  the 

works,  1,4607.;  total,  32, 9o97. 


Southampton.— Very  extensive 
ments  are  being  set  on  foot  in  this  important 
™d  thriving  town.  The  pavtng  board,  who 
take  cognizance  of  these  matters,  at  their  last 
meetinl  proposed  that  which  in  some  cases 
would  be  regarded  as  the  building  of  a new 
town — widening  Bridge-streetand  W est-street, 
a new  street  to  West-place,  and  a terraced 
road  from  this  along  the  shore  to  Four  Posts 
and  widening  and  forming  other  roads  to  a great 
extent. 

Yarmouth.— The  estimates  prepared  by  Mr 
Tillett,  the  town-surveyor,  for  the  pi  opose 
improvements  of  the  gaol,  amount  to  9007., 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  building-sites. 

Dorset  County  Hospital.— 2,0007.  have  been 

voted  for  the  enlargement  and  Improvement  ot 
this  building. 

On  the  30th  ult.  the  citizens  of  Bristol  wit- 


A new  mode  of  illuminating  clocks  has 
been  brought  into  operation  by  Mr.  H.  Hughes, 
of  Castle-street,  Liverpool,  of  which  more 
minute  descriptions  will  shortly  appear  ; but 
here  we  may  state  that  gas  is  conveyed  into  the 
spindle,  or  shaft,  on  which  the  hands  are 
fixed,  and  thence  to  the  hands  themselves  A 
light  burns  in  the  centre,  and  is  red  m colour. 
Two  lights  revolve  with  the  hands,  and  one  is  - 
green  while  the  other  is  white. 

The  two  revolving  lights  are  further  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  one  being  placed 
It  double  the  distance  from  the  centre.  It  is 
allowed  by  all,  that  by  these  three  lights  the 
time  can  be  accurately  told  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  principle,  and  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  acquiring  that  acquaint- 
ance. But  that  the  old  dial  should  possess 
no  exclusive  advantage  in  any  form,  but  j 
that  all  belonging  to  it  should  be  trans-  i 
formed  to  the  new,  figures  are  given  in  ; 

the  usual  way.  These  figures  are  seen  about 

as  far  as  the  hands  are  seen  in  the  old  dials.  I 
How  far  the  three  lights,  placed  from  two  to 
four  feet  apart,  can  be  seen,  is  easily  con-  I 
ceived  ; and  this  is  the  precise  distance  at 
which  the  time  can  be  told.  The  size  ot  the  j 
dial  alone  limits  the  distance.  The  present 
dial.it  is  expected,  will  shew  the  hour  easily, 
in  clear  weather,  in  Cheshire,  alter  the  lights, 
by  the  help  of  a little  experience,  are  properly 
regulated. 


Un  the  ouiu  uu.  r 

nessed  the  imposing  procession  of  the  corpora 
lion,  attending  with  the  Freemasons,  and  the 


NEW  CHURCHES. 


tion,  attenuin»  wm.  , ' , , • 

workmen  to  he  employed,  in  honour  of  ay.ng 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Guildhall, 
which  is  to  be  erected  alter  the  designs  of  Mr. 
R S Pope,  of  this  city,  who  gained  the  honour, 
« after  a sharp  competition  ” amongst  the  pro- 
fession, which  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
committee,  by  giving  the  same  chance  to 
others,  and  without  being  in  lie  least  vs  ay 
biassed  by  party  or  private  feelings.— Corn- 
spondent. 

The  long-pending  suit  between  Mr.  Ranger 
and  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  has 
been  decided  against  the  contractor,  with  costs. 

A new  pier  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Hvthe, 
and  many  building  improvements  are  expected 
to  follow. 


RAILWAYS. 


miii: i tatting  nit  oamt  — ' . 

commissioners  determined  upon  the  propriety 
of  giving  up  the  original  inleniion  of  paving 
the  whole  of  Cheapside  with  wood,  and  issued 

* I _ - . „ . . 11..  ..  . I ,, . nl  oil  nir  t llflt. 


Eastern  Union  Railway— The  line  from 
Colchester  to  Ipswich  has  been  staked  out  and 
at  a meeting  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
Company  on  Wednesday  week,  appeared  to  be 
favourably  thought  of. 

Harwich  Railway— ts  line  to  Harwich  is  on 
the  point  of  being  determined  on.  Mr.  Locke 
is  the  engineer  of  one  party,  tor  there  are  two 
in  the  field,  and  Mr.  Braithwatte,  the  engineer 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  is  employed 
by  the  other  party. 

Junction  of  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Nor- 
thern aud  Eastern  Railway  Companies—  Reso- 
lutions were  passed  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
companies  to  amalgamate  their  interests  and 
workings.  The  directors  of  the  former  com- 
pany are  about  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
powers  to  extend  the  railway  from  Newport  to 
Cambridge. 

South  Eastern  Railway.— About  300  men 
are  employed  night  and  day  on  the  slip  between 
the  viaduct  and  bridge  on  the  Canterbury- 
road. 

Junction  of  the  Toff  Vale  and  Birmingham 
and  Gloucester  Railways— A line  through 
Wales,  to  cross  the  Severn,  and  unite  with  the 
extension  to  Worcester  is  contemplated  at  a 
cost  of  one  million  and  a half  Stirling. 

A new  line  of  railway  from  Sheffield  to 
Chesterfield  has  been  resolved  upon  ; a meet- 
ing was  held  in  Sheffield  last  week  ; the  capital 
sum  is  250,000/.  Mr.  Locke  is  appointed  engi- 
neer. 


me  wi.uie  m y neapsiuu  mm  

the  necessary  directions  for  completing  that 
portion  already  unfinished  with  the  finest  Aber- 
deen granite. 


Paris  is  lighted  every  afternoon  by  13,221  lamps 
of  which  5,894  are  supplied  with  gas,  and  /,8-l 
with  oil. 


Grazely,  Berks— A site  has  been  given  for 
a church  and  parsonage  house,  by  01  B. 
Simeon,  and  1,3007.  has  been  collected  from 
the  neighbouring  gentry  and  clergy  toward* . 
their  erection,  the  stated  cost  ot  which  is  J007. 
for  the  former,  and  7 0 07.  lor  the  letter ; the 
Rev.  G.  Holme,  of  Shinheld,  who  is  to  have 
the  first  presentation,  has  given  the  sum  of 
1,000/.  towards  the  endowment,  the  build- 
ings are  to  commence  next  spring. 

Newton,  Montgomeryshire— The  first  stone' 
of  a new  church  was  laid  here  by  the  Countess 
of  Povvis  on  the  26tli  inst.,  the  site  being  a gilt 
from  D.  Pugh,  Esq.,  of  Llanerchydol ; we 
regret  to  find  that  a divided  feeling,  and  some 
bad  spirit  exists  among  parties  who  ought  to 
be  at  amity  on  such  a subject  as  tins. 

Red  Hill,  near  Reigate— The  Earl  of  Somers 

has  given  1,0007.  towards  defraying  the  cost  of 
this  church,  recently  consecrated  by  tbeBishop 
of  Winchester.  j 

Denholme  Gate,  near  Haworth,  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire— A new  church  is  about  to  be 
erected  here  forthwith. 

The  new  church  at  Wrotlia.n,  Kent,  is  now 
completed,  and  was  yesterday  consecrated  b) 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Two  new  churches  are  about  to  be  erectec 
in  Woolwich.  The  Roman  Catholic  church 
built  there  under  Mr.  Pugin,  was  opened  las 

A new  church  is  to  be  erected  for  the  Englisl 
residents  at  Lisbon,  nearer  the  port  than  t a 
one  at  present  in  use. 

The  new  church  at  Malta,  erected  at  th 
charge  of  the  Queen  Dowager  is  ne“'£®™ 
plated,  and  will  be  consecrated  by  the  Bisho 
of  Gibraltar  on  Christmas-day  next. 

It  is  mooted  in  some  circles  to  erect  an  almt 
house  or  college  for  aged  and  necessity 
clergymen. 

Evvie. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  re 

church,  under  the  Scotch  Secession  waag 

on  the  12th  nil.  by  Mr.  John  Strachan,  ot  La 
denwell,  one  of  the  elders.  I he  Earl 
Aberdeen  gave  the  ground  for  the  site. 

On  the  14th  ult.  the  foundation-stone  ot  t 
new  church  of  St.  John’s,  Cinderford,  on  t 
Forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire,  was  laid  1 

Mr.  Meehan,  the  Governor  ot  the  iciest, 
the  presence  of  a numerous  company.  1 
design  is  in  the  early  English  manner,  by 
E.  Blore,  of  Manchester-square,  London,  n 
walls  are  of  blue  stone,  and  the  drwmp 
Lawn  stone,  both  of  the  fores  . T he  work 
being  superintended  by  a gentleman  from  »1 
B lore's  office,  and  proceeds  very  stilish  t _ 
other  works  are  in  progress  and  contetnp 
tion  in  the  forest  liberty. 


the  builder. 


CANADA. 

the 

p3«EEi?S? 

due  even  to  criminals,”  lie  save  ■<,»•  ’ 

‘hut  they  should  not  be  sub/e/ted  to  iler 
pun,sl,ment  than  what  is  dLened  by  their 
entence,  and  that  disease,  or  death,  from  foul 
airand  ivantof  exercise  should  not  be  superadded 

veVThZr„n'-  ThUt  " ~ “at.  » it  ™ 

tonst’  S:  “ff  Z'imhU!"“"e  pnncip,e9  we 

to°?a7th&’”  9ti,l,°h'ai"Sto  pw  da^T'S  is 
. >i  he  public  health,  or  measures  for  se 
curing-  it,  are  first  tried  and  perfected  in  nri 
sons  and  places  of  restraint.  P 

DOUBLE  SPIRAL  STAIRCASES. 

An  ingenious  invention  is  here  shewn  of  a 
double  spiral  staircase,  such  as  is  now  being 
pioduced  a the  manufactory  in  Berners-streef 
Commerc, abroad;  it  is  extremely  simple 
ind  the  object,  as  will  be  perceived,  'is  to  pro-’ 
neeltow  a8cent  a"d  descent  without  chance  of 
ri  1 11  1C  ",0”'  , 0ur  cat’pentcr  friends 

ralinmT  to  ‘"TX'''  >"  tbe  description  and 
railings,  for  which  purpose  we  insert  them, 
v de.1  or  Other  board  of  suitable  thickness 
/Z  ? Sd  12  inche8  wid<'’  horms  a double 
eaa>  and  t,le  nser  crosses,  as  it  were,  from 
GXf  Pf  as  arranged  to  form  a 
ewelm  the  centre  of  about  5 inches  in  diame- 
As  applicable  tor  crowded  shops,  public 
ining-  and  coffee  rooms,  for  cabin  stairs  rail- 
ay  stations,  warehouses,  &c.,  they  mav  be 
and  peculiarly  suited,  but  they  are'not  to  be 
‘Commended  for  dwelling-houses.  They  are 
isceptible  of  being  made  most  ornamental 
ith  inlaid  and  fancy  woods,  and  of  being  deco- 
ted  with  drapery,  choice  balustrades,  &e. 

might  be  closed  in  with  a screen-work’ 
azed  or  lighted  from  the  top.  It  will  repay 
visit  to  inspect  this  ingenious  production,  and 
card  for  that  purpose  may  be  obtained  at 
e address,  as  above. 


Stairs  shewn— open  work . 


Stairs  shewn  with  drapery,  or  close  dado. 

ffotxrssuonDrnrr. 

C rp,  CIIURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

nei  in Ve,'y  ta‘ente,d  and  P-^eworthy  man- 
nei  m which  your  journal  has  been  conducted  since 
its  commencement,  and  the  zealous  and  spirited 
endeavours  you  have  made  to  call  forth  every  feel. 

SIstoTth'  n leaV°,  the  8j«ent  of  the 
von  wit]?  a f " h“8  ,"<luced  “=  t-  ‘rouble 
yon  with  a few  remarks  upon  the  subject ; and  I am 
more  particularly  resolved  to  do  so,  from  a eonve” 
sat, on  I accidentally  heard,  a few  days  ago,  between 
wo  travellers  with  whom  I happened  to  jomney  f“ 
a few  miles  inside  a stage-coach  in  this  county/  In 

rath?T5%°f  our  J°ur»oy.  rrc  happened  to  pass  a 
lather  handsome  church,  rendered  more  imposing 
perhaps,  from  the  commanding  eminence  onLhich 

It  stood ; it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  Charles  Barry’s 
earlier  productions,  and  though  possessing  consider- 
able interest  to  the  general  spectator,  still  is  not 
such  a structure  as  an  architect  would  expect  from 
the  author  of  the  Westminster  Palace  Opposite  to 
mem  the  coach  sat  two  gentlemen,  one  of  wh„£ 

"““S'?  the  other  0,1  rassing  the  church, 

« V »“  a Very  handsome  church,  Sir.” 

„ / j , W3S  tlie  rep,y  ; “ don’t  you  think  it  is  a 

great  deal  too  good  for  a country-place  like  this  >” 

speaker^"  tK?  y°U’”  returned  first 
speaker  , the  Lancashire  people  spend  too  much 

money  on  their  churches  and  simij  building^ I 
know  a town  a little  distance  from  here,  whiS'has 
row;  * “ rea“y  8P>“did’  -d  W been 
20  000/  r if™8,1  °',e’  1 belie™'  toore  than 

-0,000/.,  I think  they  are  quite  out  of  character 

they  wmd  l“  had  been  Bath  or  Cheltenham, 

hS  iTnt  A"  bCen  quite  a”d  eve-I 

then  1 think  it  is  a great  waste  of  money  on  a 

purple  :^Uy  X/A’”"  W°“ld  « 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  a great  deal  has  been  said 
and  more  has  been  written,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
0drrr/  archl‘ecture  duri"S  ‘be  lut  century 

forTsl  ? ”)’ehaTCbeen  the  causra  ™*l>ed 

for  its  decline;  architects  have  come  in  for  their 
share  of  abuse  (and  deservedly,  too),  but  it  seems  to 


Santo?  "p^SX^of  -PT*'  reas°" 

and  that  is  the  absence  of  nubb”1  the  Profession, 
art ; the  want  of  the  ?,?// P empathy  with  the 
the  beautiful  which  is  more*  /”  / tbat  feelitlg  for 
every  breast;  there  is  too  . less.  miP,an‘ad  in 
architecture  to  flourish  though' 1 for 

“ is  in  some  measure A™ ‘fU  d°  re‘°'»  “‘ink 
tual  and  liberal  spirit  ■ thrt  H a more  lntell«- 
to  a very  great  extent  ’.k»  * ‘ d s . Jct  ™s‘.  and 
I and  others  of  a similar  ktoXh™/™  given  above, 
any  day’s  ride,  too  forcibly  ASXand  ? b.ear  jn 
| is  this  mawkishness  this  sini-i  ■’  ’ ' •,  . lun’  ^ ask, 
overcome  ? How  are  we  th  7 Inse.nslbdity,  to  be 
Britain,  to  obtai/thaf / t & arch,tects  of  Great 

reason  and  by  rVht  7 In°3Whin0,hiS  °"r8  by 

must  be  effected  hv  th*>  r y 1Um^e  opinion  it 
are  arcMtecfs ^ and^vn^l6'6^' °nS  °f 

and  eti  masse  All  who  wn  n y ,l^e  name’  singly 
tecture  once  mole  t°  Xv  "ihe  ?«¥ 

bu°Td~°ot  with  ,h° 

cottages  of  peace  erected  in  * ^ . “ansions  and 

lPaW’;anhdenlSs°t  Z%  7 rfM,l°n’  hT  ”“8‘ 

children,  his  relations, Xs  f, -1^7'  ‘°d°’  f7ith,.h,ia 
Will  gradually  break  forth  like  the  ijd  ,g  lfc 

lVninrhentheyfirStdLperSe  the  ofthl 

hytori^  7“‘egdsa?adb““X7,waindiYidU?18  ha™ 

''rr*' 

beyond  the  foundation  of  Hu/  Ca"  B° 

would  see  raised  in  onr  hud  Str“CtUre  we 

As  I have  before  remarked,  there  nrp  en™ 
symptoms  that  architecture  is  makin^  so  a§ing 
vours  to  attain  her  original  t i °mC  endea' 
seen  at  length  that  those  hio-h-  Pi  d°ur  ; we  have 
nation  have  agreed  that  something °J  ‘be 

which  will  remain  a standing  molTmeZ'  to”f  r°°e 
ages  of  the  genius  of  man  the  c-lnrw  fi  tu^ure 
and  the  boast  of  the  age  in  which®!?  a/o/e  n<“'0"' 

respeerg  yoXpter  X?  A?  f 

too  long  on  your  columns  ; if,  however  /tTAJ 
meet  your  views,  I will  in  a short  time  .ne?k  to 
again.  At  present  let  me  merely  add  that  iA  I'  " 
number  of  The  Builder  hannened  hV?  , b,st 
to  find  its  way  to  the  place  hi  which  I rerte  Tnl 
since  its  first  appearance  I watched  it  with  n ' ‘ nd 
and  hopeful  feeling  that  **^*£*Z™ 
cause  too  long  and  grievously  neglected.  S 
I am,  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 
t , . „ A Voice  from  the  North 

Lancashire,  October  26th,  1843. 


BUILDING  REGULATIONS  BILL. 

T>:i]  As  it  >s  probable  the  Building  Regulations 
Bill  will  again  be  introduced  into  Parliamem  in  X 
ensuing  Session,  I would  beg  to  suggest,  Zonal  the 
medium  of  your  widely-circulated  journal,  (lift  the 
questiAs”  Aw™"  th“‘  a“  tria,s  0,1  building 

eaey  and  technicality  of  the  matters  usually  i„  q„es. 

nretoA  .AX,  t°,n’?ke  lhis  8"«Sesti™  from  being 
present  at  a trial  which  took  place  in  the  Courl  r>f 

Common  Pleas,  Guildhall,  in  December  last  (Price 
v.&e/ey)’  which  was  an  action  charging  the  defen- 
d t with  procuring  two  journeymen  bricklayers 
named  W.nny  and  Lee,  to  maliciously  indSthe 
plaintiff,  without  any  reasonable  or  probable  cause 
falsely  accusing  him  of  assaulting  them  ’ 

, *r°°;  ‘7  cv‘dence  it  appeared  that  these  brick- 
lajers  had  commenced  building  a nine-incli  fens. 
7 ,T“,  aa  old  foundation  end  wall  of  a house 

which  had  been  pulled  down  belonging  t0  th? 
plaintiff,  abutting  a yard  of  some  premises  which 
had  been  purchased  by  the  trustees  for  rebuildX 
St.  Dunstan  s Church,  Fleet-street,  of  which  tous® 
tees  the  defendant  was  one.  The  nln'nHfr 
lated  with  Mr.  Seeley  and^  hiss  X Ast?“  wX  w 
present,  and  on  their  persisting  in  proceeding  and 
refusing  even  to  await  the  arrival  5f  the  nlatoMFs 

~;hA  Ar,iff  kicked  *ba  — bZl 

the  egdity  of  the  building  and  the  propriety  o/X 

wall,  saying  that  these  were  not  put  Se  A 


THE  BUILDER. 
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. however,  who  was  evidently  a practical 

’TUia  have  it  out,  although  he  too  was  inter- 


Hi  altuuuQi 

“ZTwthe  indue.  This  honest  juryman  saw 
!’!Ipth!  that  these  matters  were  the  very  essence  of 
®}ear,.^nute  Winny,  in  giving  bis  evidence  for  the 
jUdLt  said  “The  old  foundation  wall  was  co- 
defendan  , ^ rubbish ; we  cleared  away  the 

Cubbish  and  strained  a line  and  began  to  lay  bricks. 

Mr  Price  came  and  took  the  line  away,  and  said  it 
was  his  wall,  and  that  he  would  not  allow  us  to  build 
noon  it  I set  our  brickwork  back  at  the  sou  h 
end  41  inches  from  the  face  of  Mr.  Place  sold  wall, 
hut  as’ the  old  wall  curved  at  the  north  end  in  to 
wards  the  trustees'  side,  1 was  compelled,  in  order 
to  get  a straight  wall  at  that  end,  to  carry  it  out 
fluili  with  the  face  of  Mr.  Price  s old  wall. 

By  a juryman  What  was  the  thickness  of 

the  wall  you  were  building  ?” 

“ Nine  inches.”  ,,, 

“ What  was  the  thickness  of  the  old  wall. 

“ Eighteen  inches."  , 

“ Then  that  would  leave  nine  niches  towards  the 
north  end;  what  became  of  it 

“Oh'  we  left  that  on  the  trustees  side. 

It  being  proved  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  assault 
these  mmOievond  pushing  them  from  off  his  premises, 
it  was  left  to  the  jury  bv  the  learned  judge  upon  the 
auesBon  of  maliL  His  lordship  told  the  jury 
they  must  find  what,  in  their  opinion,  was  going 
forward  in  Mr.  Seeley’s  mind  at  the  time  he  pre- 
ferred  the  indictment ; whether  he  conceived  he  had 
reasonable  grounds  for  indicting  the  plaintiff,  or 
whether  lie  acted  from  malicious  and  vindictive  mo- 
tives I and  that  they  must  discharge  from  their 
minds  all  considerations  as  regarded  the  rights .of 
the  wall  or  the  regularity  of  the  building  by  the 
defendant,  which,  he  repeated,  were  not  in  issue. 

From  this  summing  up  it  was  expected  by  many 
that  a verdict  would  have  been  for  the  defendant. 
The  jurymen  all  surrounded  this  practical  man 
whenFhe  time  came  for  them  to  consist  of  them 
verdict;  he  sat,  with  his  arms  a-kimboo,  in  the 
;eifd,t  of  them  and 

wrong1  by^heir  own  testimony.  The  jury  asked 
w"  to  retire.  They  did  so  for  two  hours  and  a 
\alf,  and  returned  with  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff 

'"There'appeared  to  have  been  considerable  other 
irregularities  and  harshness  of  conduct  in  the  whole 
affafr  towards  the  plaintiff,  but  1 have  already  ex- 
tended my  communication  beyond  the  intended 
limits,  and  must  subscribe  myself, 

Sir,  your  constant  readei , 

An  Architect. 

London,  October  25,  1843. 


The  roof  to  be  supported  with  2 pairs  p""F|Fhe 
and  4 halph  principles  on  the  octicon  part  all  the 
principles  to  have  one  King  and  two  quen  posts 
both  to  be  boulted  through  the  beams  and  all  the 
quen  post,  to  be  stroped  with  iron 
as  usual  to  such  principles  three  purlongs  on  each 
side  thesporsto  be  sed  elevin  inches  aport . well 
soiked  to  the  purlongs  to  the  first  peise  and  to  the 
wuUplote  oiling  JohS  to  be  set  the  same 1 d.s anc 
as  the  spors  mortised  into  and  spiked  under  the 
beam  bridged  and  well  stayed  to  the  roof  sasbei l and 
frames  to  be  hordwood  with  gffove  in  the  lusde 
casing  to  receve  the  plaster;  sashes  to  be  frankeu 

from  the  bead  to  the  cosing  11  inches  aport  for  latin 
on  Front  doors  to  he  in  too  holphes  one  panel  each 
planted  i scosio  circli  gothig  and  a counter  rail  on 
fhe  bock  to  form  four  ponels  insidge bunged  with 
three  pair  of  4 inch  Butt  to  a beaded  and  rebated 

framsccwred  with  boults  and  lock,  the  pulpit  and 

all  the  front  framing  to  be  planted  the  same  as  the 
? out  door  all  the  formes  in  the  front  of  pews  to 

have  fiulrael  under  all  the  doors  and  elbows  to  be 

formed  on  hevil  according  to  the  reak  of  the  posdge 
plonted  with  scosio  all  the  inside  framing  to  be  to 
the  underside  of  the  form  and  boarded  with  f board 
to  the  floor  the  floors  to  be  white  deal  dresed  and 
Jointed  nails  to  be  punsed  and  putyed  Also  ho  ph 
Jrin%le  beams  to  be  boulted  through  the  other 

principle  beam  and  an  iron  rod  from  then  to  the 
front  wall.” 

Ruthin,  26th  Oct.,  1843. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  TRAFALGAR- SQUARE. 

g1R a.s  I feel  much  interested  m the  success  ot 

your  valuable  publication,  I Dsenofime  m com- 
municating some  inteUigence  which  I believe  cannot 
fail  to  interest  at  the  present  moment. 

Her  Majesty’s  government,  in  a spirit  which  does 
them  honour,  have  determined  upon  placing  the 
fine  statue  of  his  Majesty,  George  the  Fourth  by 
Chantrey,  upon  the  eastern  pedestal  of  Trafalgar- 
square  facing  St.  Martin's  Church,  whilst  the 
statue 'of  King  George  the  Third  by  Vy.lt,  in 
Cockspur-street,  is  to  be  removed  from  it,  present 
position  and  placed  upon  the  western  pedestab 
opposite  the  College  of  Physicians.  Thus  will  this 
splendid  “ place  ” be  ornamented  at  once  by  two 
equestrian  statues  by  our  first  sculptors  and  we 
learn  that  the  steps,  the  lions,  and  the  relmvos  for 
the  Nelson  column  wiU  be  Ukewise  proceeded  with 
immediately.  . . . . . 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  another  decision,  not  less  im- 
portant than  the  one  just  mentioned,  has^  also  been 
come  to,  viz.  the  removal  of  St.  Margaret  s Church, 
Westminster,  from  its  present  locality  to  a more 
eligible  site,  by  which  means  a splendid  view  will  be 
obtained,  not  only  of  Westminster  Abbey,  but  of 
that  now  sadly  obscured  Chapel  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Tudor 
architecture  in  the  kingdom. 

The  funds  and  the  site  have  both  been  provided, 
and  the  proposed  removal  of  St.  Margaret  s will 
take  place  during  the  present  year. 

In  the  hope  that  The  Builder  will  be  the  first 
journal  to  promulgate  this  agreeable  intelligence, 
have  the  honour  to  remain, 

An  Original  Subscriber. 


CURIOUS  SPECIFICATION. 

Sir, — I beg  to  hand  you  the  following  curiosity , 
which  I think  will  amuse  your  readers.  It  is  a 
literal  copy  of  a specification  given  to  a carpenter 
in  this  town  a day  or  two  since,  to  enable  him  to 
send  in  prices  for  workmanship.  I copied  it  from 
the  original,  which  I know  came  direct  from  the 
party,  who,  I believe,  calls  himself  an  architect. 
The  chapel  is  to  be  built  about  two  miles  from  this 
place  : — 

“ Specifycation  of  thecapenter  and  Joiner  Work 
To  be  done  at  the  new  Chapel  Rbydycilgwyn  Roof 


“ CLASSIC  NOT  CHRISTIAN.” 

Srn  —My  only  reason  for  troubling  you  with  a 
few  lines  further  upon  this  most  important  subject, 
is  to  enforce  the  originality  of  design,  in  order  that 
the  rising  generation  may  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  invent  for  any  purpose  they  may  take  m hand. 

I still  say  a designer  should  invent  forms  to  suit  the 
subject  he  undertakes  to  design  for  and  “ 

idler  use  the  forms  which  were  made  by  other,  for 
inferior  purposes,  and  so  patch  them  together  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  equally  as  well  answer  the  more 
exalted  purpose  and  nobler  end  then  required.  Great 
Suds  will  never  descend  to  borrow.  . wen  from , thmr 
superiors;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raffaello , Tintoretto,  Titiano,  &c.  did  not  produce 
their  sublime  works  by  a patch-working  system. 
They  did  not  descend  to  slavish  imitation,  but  made 
their  works  the  offspring  of  their  own  minds  The 
Last  Supper,”  by  Leonardo  da  Vmrn , The  Last 
Judgment,”  by  Michael  Angelo  ; “ The  Transfi- 

X,"  by  Raffaello  ; “ The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,”  by  Titiano,”  &c.  were  not  produced  by 
the  deplorable  copying  system.  The  works  of  such 
great  men  bear  the  most  positive  signs  of  °nP"^ty- 
and  as  they  shew  talent  of  the  highest  order,  in  all 
the  essentials  connected  with  the  subjects  they  are 
made  to  illustrate,  they  are  sufficiently  encouraging 
for  every  student  to  endeavour  to  fill  their  minds 
with  nSv  materials,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
design  originally.  He  who  places  a dependence  on 
others,  will  be  sure  t . remain  behind  them  ; and 
no  intellectual  character  should  suffer  himself  to  be 
the  mere  imitator  of  another.  Great  minds are 
ever  sending  forth  new  ideas,  out  of  which  little 
minds  form  styles,  and  make  them  stumbling-blocks 
to  students.  Instructors  should  advise  their  pupils 
to  be  naturalists,  and  not  artificialists,  for  in  the 

boundless  field  of  nature  will  be  seen  the  materials 

for  every  calling.  He  that  hath  eyes  to  see  will  by 
looking  be  sure  to  gather  that  which  no  one  obtained 
before  ; and  surely  new  ideas  are  more  important 
than  those  which  have  been  incessantly  repeate  l, 
particularly  when  they  were  designed  for  Pagan 
purposes,  for  those  of  all  others  should  be  left  for 
what  they  were  designed,  end  not  brought  forth  and 
patched  together  to  illustrate  the  Word  of  God,  for 
Ft  would  be  next  to  a miracle  that  certain  forms 
which  were  expressly  designed  for  the  folly  of  Pagra 
worship  could  be  made  to  awaken  the  human  mind 
to  the  sublime  and  awful  truths  of  Holy  W rit.  Le 
us  go  straight  to  the  point,  and  not  wander  about 
in  a circuitous  path,  while  the  right  one  is  in  view. 
There  is  no  lack  of  talent  in  tliis  kingdom,  it  only 
requires  a right  direction,  and  our  faculties  legiti- 
mately  exercised,  when  we  should  soon  see  original 
works  produced,  and  an  end  put  to  classical  Pagan 
cabal.  The  human  mind  is  as  capable  now  of  sound 
and  original  thinking,  as  it  always  was  • it  only 
requires  due  cultivation,  and  to  be  sent  to  the  foun- 
tain-head for  the  waters  of  life.  I state  not  these 
matters  now  as  an  answer  to  “ An  Old-Fashioned 
Architect,”  but  for  the  purpose  of  directing  I he 
Builder  readers  to  the  importance  of  true  princi- 
ples of  design,  and  to  caution  them  not  to  be  led 
away  by  old-fashioned  notions.  ^ 

The  reason  the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  early 
English  designers  succeeded  so  welt  in  illustrating 
the°leading  features  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel  by 
the  sculptured  forms,  architectural  divisions,  and 
arrangements  they  produced,  was  entirely  owing  to 
their  minds  being  independent,  seeing  the  folly  ot 
endeavouring  to  adapt  forms  that  were  foreign  to 


their  purpose ; and  being  determined  to  think  for 
themselves,  they  invented  whatever  was  required ; 
thus  in  like  manner,  should  every  one  act.  Great 
inventors  are  great  observers.  I would  advise  every 
one  who  intends  to  excel  m either  of  the  sister  alts, 
to  become  active  observers  in  the  wide  range  of  na- 
ture, suffering  not  even  a blade  of  grass  to  escape 
their  observation,  and  continually  storing  up  a fund 
of  materials  in  nature’s  works,  which  will  always 
furnish  them  with  new  ideas  whenever  they  are  re- 
nuired  It  is  by  this  means,  and  this  only,  that 
the  human  mind  can  be  enlightened.  Antiquarian 
lore  will  never  make  a designer,  however  much  it  may 
make  a disputant ; but  your  valuable  Builder  is 
not  so  large  that  it  has  columns  to  spare  for  such 
useless  matter.  Tour  leading  articles  shew  that 
you  have  great  and  noble  ends  m view  ; and  1 Bust, 
from  the  great  ability  evinced  in  them , that  they 
will  make  your  admirable  journal  desired  by  every 
one  in  this  kingdom,  who  is  interested  in  the  all- 
important  building  art.  Let  your  work  be  what 
vou  call  it.  The  Builder,  and  not  allow  its  space 
or  your  readers'  time  to  be  taken  up  with  idle  dis- 
putes and  unwarrantable  attacks,  and,  fro  J 

own  resources,  which  bid  fair  to  be  great  you  will 
make  your  Builder  a work  of  the 
portauce  as  regards  all  matters  connected  with  the 
building  craft,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  impre^ 
mentof  the  minds  of  your  renders  .—the  gicateet 
of  all  gifts  which  may  be  in  your  mmd  to  bestow. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

George  R.  Lewis. 
01,  Upper  Nortou-street,  Oct.  30,  1813. 

We  have  inserted  Mr.  Lewis’s  letter,  because 
there  is  a spirit  in  it  not  altogether  unicorn- 
in„.  of  the  utterer  of  the  “ last  word.  \\  1 
were  disturbed  to  see  the  “ waxing  warm, 
and  a display  of  the  mettle  of  combatants 
but  feeling  confident  in  the  good  sense  tint 
awakened  courtesy  of  both  parties  we  let  th 
mutter  proceed  its  length,  because  there  wa 
pains  mixed  up  with  it;  and  to  those  who  da 
Fot  warm  with  the  fray,  there  was  profit.  W 
have  had  other  letters  on  the  subject  but  as  the 
were  not,  in  our  opinion,  calculated  tpthro 
much  additional  light  upon  the  matter,  an 
were  likely  to  confuse,  as  many  voices  do 
all  dispute's,  we  presumed  upon  our  pnvilegl 
and  held  them  back.  Now  that  the  matter 
over  for  we  must  beg  that  it  be  so  understooi 
leaving  the  public  to  form  their  own  jnclgmen 
we  mav  exercise  our  best  wit  in  selecting  th 
best  suggestions  that  have  been  thrown  out,  I 
we  have  said,  and  once  for  a while,  again  w 
must  beg  to  remind  our  friends  who  do  us  tl 
honour  to  conlribute  to  oar  pages  hat 
cannot  be  judged  a mark  of  fair  dealing  or 
honourable  purpose,  that  men  shop  d assume 
much  one  over  another.  It  is  really  lidiculo 
to  see  what  airs  and  strutting!;  one  may  indu 
in,  as  if  our  own  good  opinion  was  not  t 
first  thing  to  be  distrusted,  and  an  evil  opinu 
of  others  the  Inst  thing  to  be  cultivated.  W 
will  conclude  by  begging  our  fnenda  J 
Old-fashioned  Architect,  and  Mr.  Lew 
with  their  tested  ability,  to  join  with  us 
earnest,  practical  labours  for  the  beneh 
the  student  and  the  workman.  We  are  gettu 
a little  too  high  for  some  of  these,  and  a 
glad  to  make  ourselves  heard  in  calling  t 
hark  back  ” upon  our  original  purpose. 


Chichester.  ThFFnterior  of  the  cathedral 
now  undergoing  a reformation,  such  as tb“  °F3r 
ancient  tombs  and  their  effigies,  and  the  mutila 
Purbeck  marble  columns,  which  have  so  manyyt 
been  suffered  to  remain  m * Ri'cha 

whole  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  RicM 
son,  who  lately  displayed  his  talent  in  restonog 
Temple  Church  to  its  present  beautiful  state. 

The  senate  and  people  of  Hamburg,  in  ackm 
ledgment  of  her  Majesty  s bounty,  and  thel. 
ality  of  the  EngUsh  nation,  in  alleviating  the 
tress  occasioned  by  the  late  calamitous 
addressed  a letter  to  the  queen,  signed  by  the 
Siding  burgomaster,  and  forwarded  it  to  torj 
dent  here  Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  has  presented 
te  M^’ty  The  »ddr«s  is  beautifully  wn « 
vellum,  and  illuminated  with  gold  and  coin 
letters.  The  illustrations  and  the  writing  are 
rated  in  the  taste  which  began  to  prevail  at  the 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  combining 
Ideal  antiquity  with  the  Gothic,  and  forming  a 
tastic  style  Jually  designated  the  K™»'ssa“c^ 
whole  is  bound  in  boards,  made  from  the  oak  « 
rating  'of  the  council  chamber  of  the  Sena* H 
saved  from  thefire,  with  antique  bmges  st^l 
corners,  and  a clasp,  in  the  form  of  a book, 
ornaments  on  the  boards  are,  on  one  side  the  in 
crowned  figure  of  Hammoma,  the  Mutar Sf 
Hamburg;  and  on  the  other,  the  arm  m 
. city,  made  from  the  bells  of  the  chnrehes  destr 
I by  the  devouring  element. 


. NEW  LIGHT. 

It  isnowW  yt^rssi"^  the  first  experi- 
ment  °„  the  subject  of  lenderintx  cntimLs, 
and  fixing  at  a given  point,  the  electric  fluid 
and  making  it  applicable  to  the  general  pur- 
poses ot  lighting  was  made  in  Pm-is,  but  the 
discoverer  was  not  able  to  induce  any  person  to 
tdvance  even  l,000f.  for  an  apparatus  on  a 
lufficiently  large  scale  for  a public  experiment. 
4 public  experiment  took  place  at  the  Place 
if  Concorde,  in  the  presence  of  several  of 
he  authorities,  and  from  four  to  five  thousand 
? the  ‘“habitants  of  Paris,  on  the  ifOtli  inst 
> °"e  ‘he  bases  of  the  statues  called  the 
avillion  de  Lille,  a glass  globe  of  apparently 
welvo  or  thirteen  inches  diameter,  with  l 
soveable  reflector,  was  fixed  ,n  connection 
1th  a voltaic  battery,  and  at  a little  before 
ine  o clock  the  electric  fluid  was  thrown  into 
i by  a conductor.  At  this  time  ail  the  gas  lights 
i the  place,  about  100  in  number,  wire  bmm 
og.  As  soon  as  the  electric  light  appeared,  the 
iearest  gas  lights  had  the  same  dull,  thick 
nd  heavy  appearance  as  oil  lamps  have  by  the 
de  ot  gas.  Soon  afterwards  the  gas  lights 
ere  ext, ngu, shed  and  the  electric  light  shone 
«h  in  all  its  brill, ancy.  Within  100  yards  of 
lie  light  it  was  easy  to  read  the  smallest  print- 
; was  in  fact  as  light  as  day.  The  astonish- 
ient  of  the  assembled  multitude  was  very 
l eat,  and  their  delight  as  strong  as  their  as- 

jmshment.  The  estimate  made  by  scientific 
irsons  who  were  present,  was  that  tile  electric 
i "'“s  e<lual  to  twenty  of  the  gas  lamp. 

Id  consequently  that  five  of  these  lights  would 
Iffice  to  light  the  whole  place  most  brilliantly, 
i regards  the  expense  of  production,  nothing 
sitiye  has  transpired,  but  it  would  he  com 
tlerably  less  than  that  of  the  generation  of 
s,  whilst  the  first  outlay  for  machinery  and 
inductors  would  not  amount  to  a twentieth 
ft  ot  that  required  for  gas  works.  There 

uld  also  be  another  great  advantage  in  the 

(ctne  light.  It  gives  out  no  had  smell  ; 
temtts  none  of  those  elements  which,  in 
burning  of  gas,  are  so  injurious  to 
“th>  a“d  explosion  would  be  iinpos. 
jo-  The  only  danger  that  would 
he  would  be  at  the  battery  itself,  but 
|t  w““W  he  under  the  control  of  competent 
Isons  ; and  even  in  this  respect  there  would 
no  danger,  even  to  unskilful  persons,  with 
|>  apparatus  of  moderate  size.  Internal 
iting  would  be  as  practicable  as  external 
itmg  for  by  conductors  the  fluid  would  be 
veyed  to  every  part  of  the  house.  This 
?nment  was  with  a voltaic  battery  of  two 
dred  pairs,  composed  as  follows 1st,  an 
•r  globe  of  glass  ; 2ndly,  in  this  globe  a 
-nder  of  charcoal,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
iged  in  the  nitric  acid  contained  in  the  outer 
e ; 3rdly,  in  the  cylinder  of  charcoal  a 
-us  porcelain  vase,  containing  acidulated 
;r  (wit h sulphuric  acid)— this  replaces  the 
i in  the  common  battery  ; 4thly,  in  the  por- 
n vase  a cylinder  of  amalgam  of  zinc 
ged  '^  acidulated  water.  The  pile  was  on 
I Pavilion  de  Lisle ; the  two  copper 
uctors  from  the  two  poles,  and  pointed 
: charcoal,  lead  to  an  empty  globe  from 
h the  air  has  been  exhausted.  The 
fluids  on  meeting  produce  a soft  but 
intense  light.  The  experiment  Avas 
dered  highly  successful  by  the  autho- 
who  were  present,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
d on  a larger  scale.  Should  the  thing 
as  well  in  a general  way  as  it  did  last 
and  the  cost  be  less  than  that  of  gas 

if  mud  Kn  . . .:  1 1 1 . i .... 


I1  it  must  be,  there  will  be  a dreadful&re- 
>ion  in  gas-works.  A company  for  the 
y of  the  electric  light  would  realize  a 
jiome  profit  on  charging  only  a sixth  of 
is  now  paid  for  gas.  The  strength  of 
lectric  light  did  not  appear  to  exceed  that 
i e hydro-oxygen  ; hut  then  how  much 
isimple  is  the  apparatus ; how  much  less 
i the  expense  ot  production  ! The  hydro- 
in  light  requires  a double  and  most  ex- 
-'e  apparatus,  and  is  only  applicable  to  a 
.calities;  the  electric  light  may  be  ap- 
externally  and  internally  in  any  place. 

always.  Parliamentary  notices  have  been 
i.  to  the  doors  of  the  parish  churches  in  Edin- 
,r  bills  to  be  carried  through  Parliament  in 
iiuing  session— 1st,  for  the  prolongation  of 
unburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  to  the  North 
;;  and  2nd,  for  the  erection  of  a railway  from 
''Bridge,  Edinburgh,  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 

1 branch  line  to  Haddington.— Edinburgh 


Act. 

A room  on  a first  floor,  and  another  on  a second 
floor,  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  dwelling. 
House,  and  having  internal  communication  there - 
with,  are  not  warehouses  within  the  48  Geo.  3 
c.  55,  sch.  (A),  although  solely  used  as  ware- 
houses for  the  deposit  of  goods. 

At  a meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  land  and 
assessed  taxes,  acting  in  and  for  the  division  of 
Pennlyn,  m the  county  of  Merioneth,  held  at  the 
town-hall,  Bala,  the  8th  and  14th  September,  1840, 
tor  the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals  against  the  first 
assessment  (48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch.  A) 

Davies  of  the  town  of  Bala,  draper,  appealed  and 
claimed  exemption  for  five  warehouse  windows, 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Board’s  circular  letter 
to  surveyors,  dated  July  28,  1840—3363.  The  ap- 
pellant stated  that  her  dwelling-house,  shop,  and 
warehouse,  are  one  and  the  same  building  ; that  the 
shop  is  a continued  front  of  the  dwelling-house, 
having  an  internal  communication  therewith  ; there 
are  two  windows  in  the  same  not  charged  ; that  the 
warehouse  windows  which  she  claimed  to  be  exempt 
from  the  duty  by  virtue  of  the  said  letter,  are  two 
rooms  appropriated  and  wholly  set  apart  and  used 
as  a warehouse  only,  in  which  shop  goods  are 
lodged  and  kept,  and  are  used  in  no  other  way 
whatever;  that  one  of  the  said  rooms  is  on  the 
first  floor,  immediately  over  the  shop,  the  other  is 
on  the  second  floor,  immediately  over  the  same 
and  extends  over  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  building,  from  front  to  back;  that  the 
said  rooms  have  no  internal  communication 
whatever  with  any  part  of  the  dwelling-house, 
there  is  a door-place  in  the  first-floor  room, 
and  one  in  the  room  above,  but  are  never 
opened,  the  only  access  thereto  is  a stair  from 
the  shop  which  doth  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
the  dwelling-house.  At  the  back  of  the  shop,  on 
the  ground  floor,  there  is  a parlour  with  a door  into 
the  shop,  and  immediately  above  the  same,  and  at 
the  back  of  the  first  floor  front  warehouse,  there  is 
a sitting-room  ; the  said  warehouse  rooms  are  con- 
sidered in  every  respect  the  warehouse  contemplated 
by  the  said  latter,  the  windows  of  which  by  virtue 
thereof  are  exempt  from  duty,  in  which  opinion  the 
commissioners  concurred,  and  allowed  the  appeal 
with  which  determination  the  surveyor  was  dissatis- 
fied and  contended  the  appellant  was  not  entitled 
to  the  relief  granted,  inasmuch  as  the  rooms  used  as 
a warehouse  in  this  instance  are  in  every  respect  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house,  there  being 
a sitting-room  and  a parlour  immediately  under  the 
upper  warehouse,  and  the  whole  being  under  the 
same  roof,  requested  that  the  case  be  stated  for  the 
opinion  of  her  Majesty’s  judges,  which  we  hereby 
state  and  sign. 

1841Ven  UQder  °Ul  tands  this  18tl1  day°f  February, 

R.  W.  Price,  ) 

Rice  Anwyl,  / Commissioners. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  determination  of  the 
commissioners  is  wrong. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wightman. 


“"d ‘s  8 “d  parC1,1  of  the  dwelling  under  the 
wkh  and  ’h^rVS  i"tema‘  ™mn>l'll“»tion  there- 
*2’  J A F bed-r00ms  immediately  over  the 
iW.lfd  dedu“  <0r  the  °P™““  of  ter  Ma. 
ctfrdingly^63'  wblc^  18  kere  stated  and  signed  ,e. 

1841™  U°der  °Ur  h“ds  the  ith  °<  February, 
David  Evans,  1 
Richard  Davies  [Commissioners. 

co^isTontr  l°rontat  ^ date™“^  - <■» 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Co.tman,  W.  Wiohtman. 

MAIDSTONE  PETTY  SESSIONS 
XT  r.  ox  Redr““for  Workmen. 
whin  summo"ed  by  one  of  his 

Ia°gLT;,orhr  Jarman' for  16s"  bal““  °f 

MrC  cThblTr  1f‘e,d  ‘bat  b'  b,d  been  ‘° 

Mr.  Cobb  at  Tunbridge,  and  was  discharged  there  by 
h.  foreman  a fortnight  ago.  He  went  to  Mr.  Cobb 
for  his  wages,  which  he  refused  to  pay  him,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  behaved  like  a rogue;  b^aU  his 
son  was  going  to  Tunbridge  to  see  the  foreman  and 
he  should  not  settle  with  him  till  after  that.  Cora- 

mnTr  “S'"  ZfZ*  {°r  b‘5  “"'I  whe"  defendant’s 
son  brought  a bill  against  him  of  5s.  3d.  for  gates 
and  5s.  for  sand.  8 

Mr.  Cobb  said  that  complainant  had  not  been 

to  h mSlf  b7uhE  forema“  ’ ll>e  foreman  bad  talked 
to  him  about  being  so  long  going  his  journeys,  and 
he  then  became  abusive  and  said  he  would  not  work 
f“d  leavi"S  ‘wo  of  bis  horses 

at  Tunbridge.  He  owed  11s.  for  turnpikes  and 
sand,  which  was  quite  equal  to  his  balance  of  wages. 
He  (complainant)  had  worked  for  witness  upwards 
of  five  years  and  he  had  never  had  any  occasion  to 
complain  of  him  till  lately. 

Complainant  denied  that  he  owed  any  thing  for 
sand,  but  admitted  that  the  amount  for  gates  was 
Cobb  WhlCh  he  h“d  acknowledSed  ‘0  young  Mr. 

Mr.  Cobb  said  that  he  only  owed  him  for  44  days’ 
work,  which  amounted  to  12s.,  and  5s.  3d.  of  that 
was  to  be  deducted  for  gates. 

After  some  further  argument  between  them, 
nn~7?  Mayor  fhat  as  tfae  complainant  had  been 
had  better  retireaad 

to  to*  toquesc0"6™’  ^ feCli”S  diS1)08ed  t0  aCCEde 
His  Worship  said  defendant  must  pay  6s.  9d..  the 
balance  due  to  the  man,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
court,  and  that  if  he  afterwards  found  the  sand  had 
not  been  paid  for,  he  (the  Mayor)  would  pay  him 
again  out  of  his  own  pocket,  for  he  firmly  beheved 
the  statement  of  the  complainant. 

retked  pa‘d  th®  money  aud  the  Paries 


Windows— Workshop— What  is  not,  within  the  Act, 
48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch.  (A). 

Appellant,  a carpenter  and  joiner,  claimed  exemp- 
tion for  a room  in  which  he  worked,  in  front  and 
on  the  ground  floor  of  his  house,  with  which  it 
has  an  internal  communication  on  such  floor, 
viz.  with  the  kitchen,  and  it  has  also  bedrooms 
over  it.  Held,  not  exempt,  the  same  being 
parcel  of  the  dwelling-house,  having  an  internal 
communication  therewith  and  bedrooms  over. 

At  a meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  land  and 
assessed  taxes,  acting  in  and  for  the  said  division 
and  county,  held  at  Llanddwywe,  the  21st  and  22nd 
days  ot  August,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
appeals  against  the  first  assessments  (48  Geo.  3,  c! 
55,  sch.  A.)  ;— David  Morris,  of  Barmouth,  car- 
penter and  joiner,  appealed  against  a charge  for 
window  duty,  claiming  exemption  for  one  in  a work- 
shop. The  appellant  stated  that  the  room  wherein 
he  works  is  in  tront  and  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
house  in  which  he  resides,  that  there  is  an  internal 
communication  on  that  floor  between  it  and  the 
dwelling-house,  being  a door  into  the  kitchen, 
that  there  are  bed-rooms  over  the  same,  that 
he  considered  the  windows  of  such  workshop, 
by  the  board’s  letter  of  the  28th  July,  1840 
3363,  not  liable  to  duty,  and  contended 
that  he  was  exempt  therefrom  ; the  commissioners 
present  entertained  a similar  opinion,  aud  allowed 
the  appeal,  which  determination  the  surveyor  con- 
tended was  not  within  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
the  said  letter,  inasmuch  that  the  exemption  is  pro- 
vided for  such  workshops  and  warehouses  only  that 
form  no  part  of  the  dwelling-house  ; although  the 
room  in  this  instance  is  set  apart  and  used  solely  as 
a workshop,  still  it  is  a room  of  the  same  house, 


Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Church  at 
Algiers.  The  Momteur  Algerien  announces  the 
discovery  at  Orleanville,  in  preparing  the  founda- 
tions  for  some  new  buildings,  of  the  ruins  of  an 
old  Christian  church.  On  the  porch  of  the  edifice 
was  found  an  inscription  in  Latin,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a translation  : — “ Here  reposes  our  father 
Reparatus,  Bishop,  of  sacred  memory,  who,  for 
eight  years  and  eleven  months,  performed  the  sacer- 
dotal functions,  and  who  has  passed  before  us  in 
peace,  the  11th  day  of  the  Calends  of  August,  in 
the  436th  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

A Large  Spindle. — A large  cylindrical  mass 
of  wrought-iron,  weighing  no  less  than  22,400  lbs., 
was  shipped  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Fawcett 
and  Preston  to  the  Clarence  Dock.  This  immense 
piece  ot  metal  is  intended  for  the  spindle  of  one  of 
her  Majesty’s  steam-frigates;  it  was  placed  on  two 
strong  trucks,  and  was  drawn  through  the  streets 
by  eleven  powerful  horses,  twenty  or  thirty  men 
holding  by  drag  ropes  in  the  rear  to  prevent  the 
trucks  from  attaining  too  much  velocity  in  descend- 
ing inclined  planes. — Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  new  prison  buildings  at  Shepton  Mallet  are 
to  be  heated  and  ventilated  on  the  plan  pursued  in 
the  new  Model  Prison,  London  ; a sum  of  upwards 
of  1,000/.  has  been  voted  by  the  magistrates  at  the 
Michaelmas  Sessions  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  said  that  a large  “ cinder  tip  ” (a  mountain 
formed  by  accumulation  of  cinders  from  iron  works) 
at  Merthyr  is  about  to  be  let  on  builcliug  leases  by 
the  Pennydarran  Iron  Company. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished and  liberal  monarchs  of  the  age,  has  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Britton  a splendid  “ Gold  Medal  of 
Merit,”  as  a compliment  for  his  numerous  literary 
works  on  Antiquities  and  the  Fine  Arts  ; but  prin- 
cipally in  acknowledgment  for  his  “ Dictionary  of 
the  Architecture  and  Archeology  of  the  Middle 
Ages.”  The  designs  on  the  obverse  and  reverse 
are  peculiarly  beautiful,  strictly  classical,  and  ar- 
ranged with  novelty  and  taste.  Around  the  verge 
is  tins  inscription — “ Presented  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  John  Britton.  1843.” 
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NO.  II. THE  ALFRED  LIFE  OFFICE,  LOTHDURY. 


SC^ctt 


rate  to  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  the  design.  Perhaps  more  breadth 
might  have  been  given  to  the  piers  of  the 
windows  in  the  upper  stories,  but  as  this  could 
not  be  afforded,  from  the  diminution  of  light 
which  it  would  have  occasioned,  this  defect  is 
rather  a misfortune  than  a fault.  One  pecu- 
liarity, which  the  drawing  is  too  small  to  shew, 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  angles  of  the 
ground-floor  piers  are  treated,  a small  circular 
shaft,  terminating  in  a leaf,  being  placed  in  a 
recess  formed  for  the  purpose.  The  angles 
are  thus  preserved  from  the  mutilation  to 
which,  had  they  terminated  with  the  usual 
sharp  arris,  they  would  have  been  subjected.  - 
Indeed,  careful  study  has  been  bestowed  upon 
every  part  of  this  exterior,  and  as  a whole  it  is 
a credit  to  the  architect,  and  an  ornament  to 
the  city. 

The  whole  of  the  front,  with  the  exception 
of  the  quoins  on  the  ground  story,  which  are 
of  stone,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from! 
the  other  portions,  is  executed  in  the  metallic 
cement  left  unpainted,  and  certainly  producing 
a very  satisfactory  effect.  Messrs.  Lee  were 
the  builders,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Finsbury- 
street,  the  plasterer  under  whose  immediate- 
superintendence  the  front  was  stuccoed.  The; 
architect  is  Mr.  H.  Clutton,  of  St.  Martin  sJ 
place,  to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted  for 
the  drawing  from  which  the  accompanying  en-j 
graving  was  prepared.  w c 


Scale. 


The  Alfred  Life  Office,  of  the  front  eleva- 
on  of  which  we  this  week  present  our  readers 
-ith  an  engraving,  is  an  example  of  how  much 
iay  be  effected  at  a moderate  expense,  and 
rith  common  materials,  by  a man  of  taste  re- 
ping upon  his  own  resources,  rather  than 
liserably  imitating  the  inventions  of  his  pre- 
ecessors.  Adaptations  of  the  ancient  edi- 
ices  are  seldom  successful ; many  of  the  best 
pecimens  that  have  been  produced  in  the  pre- 
ent  day,  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  ser- 
rility  of  copyism.  The  Travellers’  Club 
rlouse  is  the  best  example  with  which  we  are 
icquainted.  The  Reform  is  an  improvement 
ipon  the  design  which  it  is  said  formed  Mr. 
Barry’s  model.  But  in  both  these  instances 
jreat  wealth  was  at  the  architect’s  command 
wherewith  to  produce  corresponding  magni- 
ficence, and  taste  rather  than  economy  was  the 
governing  principle.  In  those  buildings  which 
are  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
such  facilities  are  seldom  afforded  for  the  man 
of  genius  to  avail  himself  of  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  design  ; and,  whatever  may  be  the 
space  allowed  him,  external  effect  is  generally 
sacrificed  to  the  arrangement  of  an  interior 
crammed  with  diminutive  rooms,  in  which  any 
marked  display  of  style  or  decoration  is  not 
even  attempted  to  be  attained. 


And  not  only  do  these  circumstances  operate 
unfavourably  for  architectural  effect,  but  even 
when  a considerable  outlay  is  resolved  upon, 
and  much  expense  is  incurred  in  decoration, 
architects  too  frequently  forget  that  demand 
for  originality  which  the  nature  of  the  build- 
in^- creates.  In  too  many  instances,  a few 
overgrown  columns  on  a stilted  basement,  and 
with  two  or  three  tiers  of  windows  between 
them,  are  the  only  evidences  that  an  architect 
has  been  employed.  Costliness  is  the  criterion 
of  merit,  stone  rather  than  style  is  matter  of 
commendation,  and  people  judge  of  the  im- 
portance of  a building  rather  from  its  mate- 
rials than  its  design. 

Such,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  the  fate  of 
the  Alfred  Life  Office,  since  the  materials  are 
of  the  most  common  description,  while  the  de- 
sign is  more  than  usually  meritorious.  Con- 
sidering that  the  architect  had  a frontage  of  no 
more  than  twenty-eight  feet,  that  considerable 
light  was  required  to  each  story,  thus  mate- 
rially trenching  upon  the  repose  of  the  build- 
ing ; and  that  very  little  expense  could  be 
spared  for  decoration  ; his  production  will  be 
found  to  possess  a consistency  and  marked 
character  no  less  pleasing  than  uncommon. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a detailed  de- 
scription, as  the  engraving  is  sufficiently  accu- 


New  Docks,  Liverpool. — Mr.  Hartley, 
the  surveyor  to  the  Dock  Estate,  has  reported 
on  the  necessity  of  a large  extension  of  the 
dock  accommodation  of  the  port  of  Liverpool! 
Of  fourteen  docks  in  existence,  he  says  not 
one  could  he  let  dry  for  the  purpose  of  repairs. 
After  recommending  several  alterations  and 
connection  of  clocks,  he  proposes  that  a large 
graving  dock  for  large  steamers  should  be  con- 
structed, together  with  such  other  graving 
dock  accommodation  as  the  general  wants  ot  the 
port  require.  The  dock  committee  have  decide™ 
to  purchase  for  these  purposes,  land  from  the  Hap 
rington  Dock  Company  to  the  extent  of  127,705 
yards,  at  U.  11s.  6d.  per  yard!  Other  lane 
will  be  bought  of  the  corporation, andalso  of  Mr 
John  Shaw  Leigh  ; so  that  we  may  expect  great 
activity  very  shortly. 

New  Water-works,  Liverpool.— Mr 
Simpson, from  London,  is  now  engaged i n Liver 
pool  making  surveys  and  forming  plansior  thi 
better  supply  of  water  for  extinguishing  fire: 
&c.,  so  that  Liverpool  has  taken  up  the  sub 
ject  in  the  right  spirit,  and  as  ought  to  be  dom 
here  in  London  and  in  every  large  city.  Soon 
umbrage  is  taken  by  the  Liverpool  engineer 
at  the  employment  of  a stranger,— we  knov 
not  whether  justly  or  not,— but  we  certain! 
should  have  thought  Liverpool  itself  ha. 
been  sufficient  for  all  its  own  wants  in  thi 
respect. 

Junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  1 aci 
fic  Oceans.— The  long-meditated  project  c 
piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  for  the  junc 
tion  of  the  two  great  oceans,  is  daily  more  an 
more  attracting  the  attention  of  nations,  as  it 
importance  is  continually  enhanced  by  the  ne' 
relations  which  the  gigantic  conquests  of  dr 
covery  abroad  and  science  at  home  are  estf 
Wishing  between  the  various  portions  of  tt 
globe.  In  addition  to  the  active  inquiries  ar 
experiments  in  which,  as  is  well  known  to  oi 
readers,  both  England  and  America  have  loti 
been  engaged  with  this  view,  the  French  g1 
vernment  has  now  despatched  a mining  eng 
neer  of  distinction,  M.  Napoleon  Garella, 
make  a careful  examination  of  the  isthmu 
and  report  on  the  most  eligible  direction  wnic 
a canal  of  communication  between  the  Atlant 
and  Pacific  can  take. 


Temple  Church.— On  Sunday  moron 
this  church,  which  had  been  closed  since  Augu 
for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  was  reopened  t. 
divine  service.  A large  number  of  benchers, 
the  respective  houses,  and  many  templars,  w 
present.  Considerable  improvements  ha 
taken  place  since  the  church  has  been  dost 
and  a new  pulpit,  designed  by  Ml  Smirk 
richly  ornamented  with  carved  work,  has 
erected.  Benches  for  the  accommodation  , 
the  choir  have  also  been  erected,  whicn « 
ornamented  with  carved  figures  of  angels  « ■ 
wings  expanded.  Adjoining  the  north  transe, 
two  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  choir  hav 
erected,  and  the  church  has  undergone, 
thnrnnp-h  cleansing:. 
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Collectanea. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  POINTED  ARCHITEC- 
TURE.* 

The  Tower,  Spire,  and  Turret. 

Not  to  dilate  upon  the  variety  of  picturesque 
external  forms  anciently  assumed  by  that 
essential  feature  of  domestic  architecture,  the 
chimney,  we  may,  in  our  upward  course  of 
observation,  select  as  the  subjects  of  some 
general  remarks,  the  tower,  spire,  and  turret. 
In  the  former  of  these,  when  happily  com- 
posed, the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  per- 
pendicular pointed  style  are  developed  with 
wonderful  effect.  Tall  lines  of  regularly- 
graduated  buttresses  are  here  displayed  with 
great  advantage,  and  can  never  indeed  be 
omitted  without  insipidity  and  vacancy  of 
composition.  Long  and  deeply-sunk  windows, 
with  high  labels,  here  produce  conspicuous 
dignity  of  outline  and  force  of  shadow, — 
effects  further  promoted  by  the  use  of  niches 
or  high  panels  of  tracery.  Airy  battlements, 
light  pinnacles,  distinct  purfling,  and  boldly- 
varied  grotesques  and  knots  of  foilage  unite  in 
finishing  the  mass  with  dazzling  but  consistent 
elegance.  The  towers  of  Gloucester  and 
Wells  Cathedrals  ; Magdalen  College,  Oxford; 
Taunton  Church,  Somersetshire;  and  Great 
Malvern  Church,  Worcestershire,  will  furnish 
a few  out  of  numerous  happy  illustrations  of 
these  excellencies,  in  some  or  in  all  points  ; 
and  will  shew,  at  the  same  time,  how  greatly 
many  other  of  our  towers,  that  may  be  of  an 
equally  or  more  expensive  character,  might 
have  been  improved  by  an  observance  of  similar 
principles,  especially  upon  the  points  of  abut- 
ment and  termination. 

The  lantern-tower  is  an  elegant  variety, 
which,  to  be  properly  so  called,  should  both 
contain  more  of  window  than  usual,  and  also 
transmit  light  into  the  area  of  the  building 
which  it  surmounts,  as  at  York  and  Ely  Ca- 
thedrals. The  octagonal  lantern,  though  des- 
titute of  the  latter  application,  is  frequently 
used  with  great  advantage  to  terminate  the 
square  tower,  as  in  the  fine  example  of  Boston 
Church,  Lincolnshire,  and  many  others. 

The  spire,  ever  characteristic  and  imposing, 
is  a feature  of  which  more  is  always  to  be  seen 
than  said.  The  same  principles,  however, 
which  regulate  a good  pinnacle  of  the  first 
order,  are  those  which  produce  elegance  in  a 
spire.  This  member  is  one,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, most  frequently  found  in  the  older  pro- 
ductions of  the  pointed  style,  but  which  is  yet 
by  no  means  foreign  to  the  practice,  much  less 
to  the  feeling  of  the  perpendicular  mode.  We 
have  also  some  specimens  of  a kind  of  curtailed 
spire,  wherein  the  ordinary  figure  is  cut  off 
at  about  one-third  of  its  height,  and  finished 
with  a parapet  and  pinnacles  : of  this  descrip- 
tion is  the  interesting  steeple  of  St.  Nicholas’ 
Church,  Gloucester. 

The  octagonal  turret  is  another  terminating 
feature  of  frequent  use  in  the  later  practice  of 
pointed  architecture.  This  is  sometimes 
finished  with  a plain  or  with  a perforated  bat- 
tlement, sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a pur- 
fled  pyramid  or  depressed  spire,  as  may  be 
exemplified  from  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ; 
but  most  frequently  with  the  ogee-cupola,  as  in 
Henry  Seventh’s  Chapel,  or  the  yet  more  as- 
piringly  elegant  turrets  of  King's  College 
Chapel. 

The  characteristics  of  these  masses  should 
severally  seem  to  be  those  of  dignity  in  the 
tower,  lightness  in  the  spire,  and  richness  in 
the  turret-crowned  cupola;  characteristics 
which,  as  supported  by  the  all-pervading  genius 
of  the  style,  will  ever  render  such  features 
admirable,  whatever  deteriorating  comparisons 
may  be  made  in  respect  to  them  by  self-con- 
stituted critics. 


PLAN  POR  A SWISS  COTTAGE,  &c. 

Sir, — Returning  you  thanks  for  the  insertion  of 
plan  of  a farmstead  intended  for  a five- acre  allot- 
ment, I feel  obliged  by  the  remark  of  your  corre- 
spondent “ W.  H.  J.,”  whence  it  may  be  gathered 
that  his  principal  objections  appear  to  be  in  the  size 
given  to  the  farm-yard,  to  the  idea  of  having  three 
stalls  in  the  cow  stable,  and  to  the  dung  pit.  As 
knowing  some  little  respecting  farms,  derived 
from  information  received  from  the  father  of 
modern  agriculture,  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  a 
man  who  had  lived  to  see,  and  had  the  courage  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  system  of  large  farms  was 

* Continued  from  page  445. 
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bad,  I concurred  to  a certain  extent,  in  having  the 
cows  stall-fed,  being  more  profitable  and,  I believe, 
more  congenial,  especially  in  the  heat  of  summer 
and  in  the  cold  of  winter,  to  the  animals  themselves. 

I should  desire  to  see  the  farm  have  a colt  or 
two,  to  be  reared  for  sale,  also  a sheep  or  two 
for  the  same  purpose.  I have  seen  many  farm- 
yards about  the  size  as  stated  by  your  correspon- 
dent, but  I wish  to  see  “ elbow  or  leg  room  ” for 
the  cows  when  they  are  daily  turned  out  of  their 
stalls.  The  dung  pit  in  my  arrangement  is,  with 
all  deference  to  “ W.  H.  J.,”  a somewhat  pet 
thing  with  me ; not  that  I am  an  admirer  of  dirt  for 
the  dirt  itself,  but  the  manure  pit  would  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  receive  the  surface  water  with  all  the 
drainage  for  the  cottage,  the  pigs,  the  cows,  &c., 
also  would  receive  the  waste  from  the  garden,  manure 
being  a most  essential  matter.  A place  is  provided 
for  the  pigs’  food,  two  tanks  in  front  of  the  stye, be- 
ing conveniently  placed  both  for  receiving  and  for 
feeding.  As  a great  admirer  of  your  I may  say 
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invaluable  paper,  accept  my  thanks  for  the  many 
very  interesting  sketches  you  are  so  kind  as  to  in- 
troduce. 

In  No.  34,  a constant  reader,  who  subscribes  him- 
self “Thomas  George,  Hendon,”  is  desirous  of 
having  a design  for  a Swiss  cottage.  The  following 
Monday  I sent  the  enclosed  sketch  to  his  address, 
but  he  was  not  found  by  the  Post  Office  authorities. 
I am  free  to  confess  that  for  one  I do  not  fall  in 
with  Mr.  Charles  Allard  that  a fee  should  be  held 
out  as  a stimulus.  Enclosed  I beg  to  send  you  my 
idea  of  a Swiss  cottage  of  two  rooms,  the  ceiling  of 
the  lower  room  to  be  divided  into  sunk  compart- 
ments by  the  binders,  or  girders  and  joists  ; the  floor 
to  the  upper  room  would  be  of  marquetry,  so 
worked  as  to  form  the  panels  to  the  ceiling  under. 
Estimated  cost  about  110/.  The  roof  to  cottage 
and  chimney-shaft  of  iron  galvanized. 

I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  reader, 

P.T. 


Plan  of  Swiss  Cottage. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 


( Continued  from  page  454.) 

Reverting  to  the  era  of  Theodosius 
(A.D.  379  to  394)  as  that  of  the  permanent 
though  really  the  second  period  of  Church 
Architecture,  we  find  that  the  debris  of  heathen 
temples,  as  well  as  the  materials  of  the  ruinous 
basilicas  of  Constantine,  were  converted  to 
the  purposes  of  church  building.  The  body  of 
these  early  churches  was  preceded  by  a portico 
of  insulated  columns,  serving  to  harbour 
catechumens  and  penitents  who  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  body  of  the  edifice  In 
very  early  times,  says  Hope  (forming  his 
opinion  from  a mosaic  existing  in  St.  Appo- 
lonaire-di-deatro,  at  Ravenna),  the  portico,  or 
narthen,  seems  only  to  have  been  screened 
from  the  outer  air  by  curtains  hung  on  rods  ; 
it  gave  entrance  to  the  nave,  bounded  by 
ranges  of  columns  taken  from  the  heathen 
temples,  often  differing  in  siz  ■,  materials,  and 
workmanship,  reduced  or  raised  to  uniformity, 
as  the  case  might  require  ; on  the  columns  of 
the  nave  was  raised  a wall,  the  upper  part 
perforated,  and  which  supported  the  beams 
and  rafters  of  the  central  roof.  The  body  of 
these  first  Christian  churches,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  their  antique  columns,  had  not  a 
single  member  or  moulding  projecting  from 
the  fiat  perpendicular  surface.  The  sanctuary 
was  separated  from  the  nave,  not  only  by  can- 
cella,  or  rails  (whence  chancel),  hut  also  a cur- 
tain, withdrawn  only  during  a part  of  the  ser- 
vice ; in  this  part  was  the  ab3is,  or  concha. 
A division  of  the  nave,  near  its  upper  end,  was 
raised  by  a few  steps  for  the  reception  of  the 
minor  clergy  and  singers;  on  the  same  line 
rose  two  marble  pulpits,  that  on  the  right  for 
reading  the  scriptures,  and  on  the  left  for  read- 
ing the  epistles,  the  former  flanked  by  the 
small  marble  pillar  on  which  was  placed  the 
paschal  candle.  The  nave  and  aisles  of  the 
true  basilica  abutted  against  a transverse  wall 
which,  through  a vast  central  arch  opposite 
the  former,  and  lesser  lateral  arches  opposite 
each  of  the  latter,  ga  e entrance  into  the  tran- 
sept, and  that  part  which  composed  the  sanc- 
tuary ; and  the  central  arch  leading  to  and  from 
the  very  entrance  of  the  nave,  shewed  beyond 
it  the  sanctuary,  the  tomb  of  the  martyr  to 
whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  the  altar  over 
that  tomb,  and  the  crucifix  and  trophies  of  the 
triumph  of  Christianity. 


Such  is  a very  near  and  consistent  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  structures  devoted,  or  dedicated, 
to  Christian  worship;  derived  either  from 
remains  casually  brought  to  light  or  from 
existing  examples  which  have  escaped  the  hand 
of  time.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  early  ages, 
the  meek  and  persecuted  sufferers  for  Christ’s 
sake  disputed  not  upon  the  form  or  materials 
of  the  temple;  the  little  less  than  miracle  of 
the  wide  diffusion  of  their  faith  burst  upon 
them,  and  they  marvelled  rather  than  repined 
when  the  walls  of  the  pagan  hall  reverberated 
the  hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving;  neither 
disputed  they  even  upon  the  presence  of 
heathen  emblems  in  the  temple;  those  of  the 
vintage,  and  of  harvest,  typical  of  divine  bene- 
ficence in  the  recurrence  of  those  seasons,  were 
still  revered;  they  weregladdened  in  a general 
acknowledgment*  of  the  efficacy  of  the  one 
great  sacrifice  for  human  redemption. 

Undoubtedly,  then,  the  first  Christian 
churches  were  built  after  classic  or  pagan  (the 
term  is  optional  and  unimportant)  ' models, 
and  the  convenience  of  these  forms  is  still  re- 
cognized in  designs  for  ecclesiastical  structures 
of  the  largest  class.  While  we  admire  ability 
in  discussion,  and  can  appreciate  laborious  re- 
search, the  time  has  gone  by  for  reference  to 
tne  older  architectural  works  for  purposes 
other  than  ascertaining  the  standard  or  go- 
verning proportions  of  the  classic  styles,  and 
e gratification  of  a laudable  curiosity  on 
points  °f  minor  interest;  puerile  adaptations 
from  the  Italian  schools  of  architecture  have 
already  inflicted  extensive  and  lasting  mischief; 
for  while  l ie  conception  of  grandeur  and  fit- 
cess  exemplified  ,n  the  Roman  basilica,  and 
preserved  in  the  Christian  temple,  has  never 
“ongrel  admixtures,  all  pro- 

(ufferfd  to  d h'nVH  -T  are  been 

• uttered  to  debase  British  architecture  of  every 


Many  of  our  readers 
the  term  “ Christian,” 


may  not  be  aware  that 
as  applied  to  Gothic 


architecture,  originated  with  Mr.  Britton,  the 
indefatigable  ana  respected  illustrator  of  our 
cathedrals  ; the  consistent  uses  of  it,  which 
promised  to  be  of  much  value,  are  thus  clearly 
and  elegantly  pointed  out  by  the  talented 
writer  of  the  article  “ Civil  Architecture  ” in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  “Mr.  Britton, 
than  whom  perhaps  110  man  possesses  an  equal 
right  to  affix  an  appellation  to  the  pointed  arch 
style,  from  the  splendid  services  he  has  done 
in  the  publication  of  his  cathedral  and  archi- 
tectural antiquities,  wishes  to  introduce  a term 
which  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  succeed,  as  it  is 
equally  appropriate  and  independent  of  national 
feeling  and  hypothetic  origin.  He  culls  it 
Christian  architecture.  This  is  a generic  term, 
and  admits  each  nation  to  distinguish  its  own 
species  or  style.  It  accords  also  with  the 
usual  distinctions  of  Grecian  architecture,  as 
Dorian,  Ionian,  and  Corinthian,  for  each  nation 
has  its  peculiarity  of  Gothic.  The  term 
‘ Christian  ’ applies  well  to  Gothic  architec- 
ture, that  which  arose  on  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  architecture,  and  was  again  subverted 
by  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch,  and 
which  owed  its  introduction  and  progress  to 
the  Christian  religion.”  More  need  not  be 
said  upon  the  intention  with  which  Mr.  Britton 
applied  the  term,  or  the  better  usps  of  which 
it  is  susceptible;  certainly  that  distinguished 
antiquary  had  no  idea  that  he  was  thus  opening 
a door  to  controversy,  or  that  fallacious  dis- 
tinctions would  be  urged  upon  points  where 
the  belter  informed  are  necessarily  unanimous. 
The  Roman  manner,  or  style,  was  preserved, 
acknowledged,  and  even  boasted  of  by  Chris- 
tian architects  for  centuries  ; the  perversion  of 
the  term  “ Christian  ” to  an  exclusion  of  the 
title  of  classic  architecture  to  that  appellation 
is  therefore  too  ridiculous  to  be  further  enter- 
tained. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  had 
an  eye  to  the  cavil  which  has  rather  insidiously 
stolen  upon  us,  that  we  should  proceed  with 
the  grounds  for  these  conclusions.  Rome,  in 
the  last  years  of  her  glory,  while  ceding  her 
provinces,  and  awaiting  the  crisis  of  her  politi- 
cal fate,  nourished  the  germs  of  her  future 
ecclesiastical  supremacy;  Christianity  flou- 
rished, and  the  capture  of  the  imperial  city  by 
the  mixed  hordes  of  Alaric,  in  410,  seems  to 
have  been,  as  it  were,  a gathering  of  many 
nations,  whose  subsequent  divergence  carried 
both  a knowledge  and  the  spirit  of  religion  to 
the  extremities  of  Europe.  In  the  former 
dependencies  of  the  empire,  and  in  Rome  itself, 
the  conquerors,  once  assured  of  the  stability  of 
their  dominion,  became  patrons  of  the  arts, 
and  introduced  the  highly  ornate,  yet  rude  and 
ill-designed  style  of  sculpture,  of  which  toler- 
ably well  preserved  remains  still  exist  in  several 
of  the  Lombardic  capitals.  But  to  confine 
our  historical  recollections  chiefly  to  British 
church  building;  there  is  satisfactory  evidence 
that  sacred  edifices  existed  prior  to  the  Saxon 
occupation;  and,  indeed,  the  birth-place  of 
Constantine  would  scarcely  be  omitted  in  his 
rescripts  to  the  provinces,  commanding  the 
erection  and  repair  of  churches.  The  Saxons 
were  more  accustomed  and  attached  to  timber 
buildings,  and  until  the  era  of  the  Heptarchy 
would  probably  have  done  little  in  the  way  of 
more  permanent  erections.  Britain,  however, 
partook  largely  in  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
and  several  of  the  Saxon  kings  became  muni- 
ficent patrons  of  church  building  and  endow- 
ment ; from  this  period  we  begin  to  catch 
glimpses  of  tangible  historical  facts.  Bede, 
who  flourished  and  wrote  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, cites  the  mission  of  Naitan,  king  of  the 
Piets,  soliciting  the  Abbot  Ceolfrid  to  send 
him  architects  to  build  a church  after  the 
R-oinan  manner.  Edwin,  the  first  Christian 
king  of  Northumberland,  built  in  672  his 
church  at  York,  under  the  direction  of  Pau- 
linus,  a missionary  from  Rome.  St.  Wilfred, 
who  in  674  built  the  church  of  Hexham,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  the  church  of  Ripon,  had 
himself  learned  architecture  at  Rome,  and 
brought  with  him  artificers  from  that  city. 
St.  Benedict,  who  built  the  monastery  of 
W eurmouth,  likewise  procured  workmen  from 
abroad,  and  built  his  church  more  Romano. 
Alfred  imported  artists,  who  built  the  churches 
of  his  time  more  Romano.  In  fact,  the  whole 
history  of  church  building  of  that  period  is  of 
the  same  description,  and  those  works  at  lar«-e 
were  designated  “ Opus  Romanum.” 

Rude  imitations  of  classic  architecture  are 
thus  known  to  have  pervaded  the  land  ; rude 


in  proportion  to  the  distance  and  infrequency 
of  communication  with  the  seat  of  civilization  ; 
rude  in  proportion  to  the  unfitness  of  the  ma- 
terial architects  were  frequently  compelled  to 
employ,  and  the  unpractised  condition  of  the 
native  workman  ; in  all  remains  decided,  or 
rather  conjectured,  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.  Mas- 
siveness is  the  prevailing  feature  ; hence  the 
low  cylindrical,  square,  or  bevelled  pier;  or 
pillars  with  bases  and  capitals  often  fantasti- 
cally carved,  surmounted  by  heavy  semi- 
circular arches  springing  directly  from  their 
tops.  After  the  Heptarchy,  and  during  the 
Danish  incursions,  churches  and  churchmen 
suffered  in  the  largest  degree  ; the  Northmen, 
the  fiercest  and  most  prejudiced  of  the  Pagan 
tribes,  waged  against  them  a war  of  extermi- 
nation, which  the  older  chroniclers  describe 
and  lament  at  some  length  ; architecture  re- 
trograded, and  it  was  not  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century  that  a revival  of 
any  importance  took  place,  which  was  ushered 
in  by  the  founding  of  the  noble  abbey  church 
of  Romsev,  ami  a little  later  (980)  Bislmp 
Ethelwold  built  the  crypts  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Winchester. 

We  now  approach  the  period  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  and  with  it  came  renewed  and 
active  progress  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  cas- 
tellated architecture.  The  churchmen,  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  Conqueror  were  in- 
ducted to  the  richest  benefices,  and  generally 
the  Saxon  clergy  were  deprived  and  replaced 
by  Normans;  numerous  cathedrals  were  now 
set  on  foot,  yet,  in  all  the  original  features 
common  to  Saxon  and  Norman  builders  were 
continued;  save  only  that  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety had  induced  ideas  of  superior  magni- 
ficence, which  were  presently  to  be  realized 
by  the  uncontrolled  and  unresisted  appropria- 
tion of  the  resources  of  a prostrate  country. 
In  this  movement  Gundulph,  the  Norman 
Bishop  of  Roci. ester,  took  the  lead,  and  at 
once  carried  the  style  to  its  maximum  in  di- 
mensions and  decoration.  The  true  Norman, 
together  with  what  is  called  the  semi-Norman 
period,  occupy  little  more  than  a century, 
or  from  1066  till  towards  the  last  years  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Having  thus  passed  the  line  of  demarcation 
usually  recognised  by  ecclesiologists,  we  enter 
upon  debatable  ground,  the  early  English  pe- 
riod, introducing  various  modifications  of  the 
circular  arch,  and  terminating  in  pointed 
or  lancet-shaped  Gothic,  to  which  the  term 
“ Christian  ” has  also  been  erroneously 
deemed  exclusively  to  apply.  A masterly  and, 
to  our  mind,  acceptable  elucidation  of  the 
principal  points  at  issue  on  the  former  and 
current  designation  of  this  style  is  given 
in  the  volume  previously  quoted,  in  effect 
as  follows  : 

The  Gothic  style  originated  in  imitations  of 
the  churches  of  the  metropolis  of  Christianity, 
and  not  from  any  previously  existing  examples 
among  the  northern  nations.  The  Celtic  mo- 
numents were  the  only  specimens  they  pos- 
sessed ; the  general  forms  and  modes  of 
Roman  architecture  may  be  traced  throughout, 
and  the  Gothic  is  more  clearly  deducible  from 
that  origin  than  Roman  is  from  Greek,  or 
Greek  from  Egyptian.  Degrees  of  perfection 
were  consequent  upon  habits,  manners,  and 
advancement  towards  civilization  ; and  much 
depended  upon  direct  communication  with 
Rome  itself.  It  may  be  called  Gothic,  as  in  a 
great  measure  induced  by  Gothic  invasions  of 
the  Imperial  territory,  and  as  more  commonly 
practised  by  the  nations  to  whom  the  term 
Gothic  may  be  properly  applied.  It  has  been 
well  observed  that  of  all  the  nations  claiming 
to  have  originated  the  Gothic  style,  none  can 
produce  genuine  specimens  before  a certain 
period,  and  to  which  their  histories  distinctly 
refer.  Now,  if  it  had  been  invented  by  any  of 
the  European  nations,  that  one  would  certainly 
have  been  able  to  shew  specimens  of  it  of  a 
date  anterior  to  some  of  the  others,  but  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  perfect  lancet  arch  came 
into  use  immediately  after  the  period  of  the 
first  crusade;  nothing  approaching  it  was  pre- 
viously attempted  in  Europe,  although  it 
already  existed  in  the  East.  It  is  also  indis- 
putable that  the  Saracenic  and  Mahometan  na- 
tions do,  and  have  used  the  pointed  arch,  but 
they  were  never  until  lately  known  to  adopt  any 
European  custom  or  invention.  The  pointed 
arch  was  a graft  upon  the  Gothic  arch  of 
Northern  Europe,  as  the  circular  arch  of  the 
Romans  had  been  upon  the  columnar  ordi- 
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nances  of  the  Greeks,  but  with  very  different  > 
results.  The  amalgamation  in  the  latter  case 
destroyed  both  the  beauty  of  the  stock  and  the 
scion ; while  in  the  former  the  stock  lent  j 
itself  to  the  modifying  influence  of  its  para- 
sitical nursling,  gradually  gave  up  its  heavy, 
dull,  and  cheerless  forms,  and  was  eventually 
lost  in  its  beautiful  offspring,  as  the  unlovely 
caterpillar  is  in  the  gay  and  graceful  butterfly. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  evidences,  argi 


ment  and  analogies  such  as  these  go  far  to 
bring  conjecture  to  a resting  point.  That  the 
pointed  arch  had  its  origin  in  the  cathedral 
buildings  of  England  is  a favourite  theory, 
clung  to  by  a gradually  narrowing  circle  of 
antiquaries  : the  continental  nations,  however, 
exhibit  the  features  and  phases  of  the  style  in 
contemporaneous  and  even  more  elaborately 
decorated  structures.  It  is  the  undecidable 
nature  of  this  question  that  has  given  rise  to 


the  numerousandingenious reasonings  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  which,  though  they  fail  to  con- 
vince, may  be  aptly  likened  to  the  labours  of 
the  experimental  chemist.  Discoveries  other 
than  those  sought  are  obtained,  and  an  admira- 
tion of  creative  science  excited,  while  the 
practical  and  moral  results  are  a dissemination 
of  those  principles  of  ancient  art  which  were 
mainly  stimulated  by  the  faith  and  devotional 
feeling  of  our  forefathers. 


TEMPLE  TN  THE  ISLE  OF  PHILCE,  ON  THE  NILE. 


{By  a mistake  of  the  Engraver,  the  Sketch  of  the  Temple  of  Orus  at  Edfou,  of  which  the  Ground  Plan  teas  also  given,  was  inserted  in  the  place 

of  the  above  in  our  last  number.) 


and  something  nearer  14/.  per  head  has  been 
the  rule.  It  will  naturally  be  inferred  that 
this  is  a handsome  church,  and  we  shall  not 
hazard  much  chance  of  contradiction  in  affirming 
it  to  be  so.  A beautiful  timber  roof  of  curved 
spandrel,  span  and  collar  ribs,  emulating  on  a 
smaller  scale  the  famous  roof  of  Westminster 
Hall,  gives  a charm  and  grace  to  the  interior, 
and  when  we  slate  that  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  58  feet  at  the  ridge  or  apex,  covering  a 
nave  of  84  feet  long  by  32  feet  6 inches  broad, 
it  will  he  conceived  that  nothing  niggardly  has 
been  practised  in  finish  or  dimensions. 

In  the  description  given  by  the  society  in 
this  little  tract,  after  describing  that  the  walls 
of  the  church  are  constructed  of  rough  stone 
and  faced  on  the  outside  with  Bath  stone,  as 
well  as  the  mouldings  and  returns  of  the 
window  jambs,  &c.,  it  states  that  the  inside  is 
“ covered  with  smooth  stucco,  which  is  very 
properly  not  jointed,  in  imitation  of  stone,  but 
left  to  appear  as  what  it  is,  a decent  covering 
for  the  rough  walling  between  the  hewn  slone 
mouldings,  and  a suitable  surface  whereon  to 
inscribe  scrolls,  or  texts.” 

The  organ  is  to  he  placed  in  a tower  behind 
a stone  screen,  which,  as  it  appears,  will  re- 
semble the  stone  tracery  in  the  arches  ot  the 
triforium  of  some  large  churches. 

The  seats  are  all  open  with  low  backs,  with 
handsome  ends  of  solid  oak  2J  inches  thick,  and 
surmounted  by  carved  poppy  heads  ; an  opinion 
is  offered  by  the  society,  that  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  preferable  to  have  adopted  those 
“ good  models  of  church  seats — low  and  level 
tops  — found  in  the  churches  of  Somerset  and 
Devon,  as  more  fitly  suggesting  the  equality  ot 
rich  and  poor  in  the  House  of  God.”  How 
it  pleases  us  to  hear  these  sentiments  escaping 
from  the  lips  so  long  closed  to  their  utterance, 
and  not  over-tolerant  in  days  we  are  old  enough 
to  remember,  of  those  who  advocated  any  such 
equality  in  or  out  of  the  House  of  God. 

It  appears  that  in  the  progress  of  the  build- 
ing it  was  found  expedient  to  cut  through  the 
concrete  bed  of  the  foundation  on  discovering 
that  the  superior  pressure  of  the  tower,  the 
masonry  of  which  was  kept  free  from  that  of 
the  body  of  the  church,  was  acting  as  a lever, 
or  so  causing  the  concrete  to  operate,  and  over- 
poising the  body  of  the  church. 

It  is  also  noted  that  the  side  walls  of  the 
nave  are  found  to  hang  over  inwards  about 
five  inches,  caused  by  the  closer  jointed  cha- 
racter of  the  ashlar  facing  of  the  exterior  of 


Uitcrature* 

Pictorial  Spelling  and  Reading  Assistant. — 
Steill,  Paternoster  row. 

We  have  not  been  backward,  nor  do  we  in 
future  intend  to  be,  in  advocating  matters  that 
pertain  to  things  before  and  behind  “ the 
8l10p” — provision  for  old  age  and  the  care  of 
the  young , for  the  building  class  embraces 
these  in  large,  and  honoured,  and  beloved 
amount,  demand  our  watchful  anxiety;  hence 
we  turn  at  present  to  that  most  grateful  task  of 
noting  what  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  work- 
man’s child,  and,  indeed,  to  every  class  of  in- 
telligence within  or  without  the  builder’s  circle. 

Pictorial  illustrations  are  found  to  be  great 
aids  to  description  ; they  are  not  only  aids  to  a 
clear  understanding,  but  they  act  as  excitants, 
and  help  to  fix  the  attention,  which  is  a 
great  point  with  children,  when  all  other 
means  in  some  sort  fail.  At  the  foot  of  nearly 
every  page  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  a 
proper  and  well-executed  wood-cut  is  ap- 
pended, with  a description,  the  word  chosen 
being  one  from  a number  which  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  page  as  a spelling  lesson. 
Turning  at  random,  we  have  in  the  lesson 
“ Slave,  s.,  a bond  servant,”  and  below,  it  en- 
ters into  a narrative  or  history  of  slavery  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  sale  of  slaves  is  illus- 
trated by  the  sale  of  Joseph  to  the  Egyptian 
merchants.  Next  follows  a brief  account  of 
Egypt,  its  greater  peculiarities,  and  a marginal 
vignette  of  the  great  sphinx.  It  is  a valuable 
and  an  interesting  spelling  and  reading  book. 


Ecclesiastical  Architecture— Illustrations  of 

Baptismal  Fonts.  London.  Van  Voorst. 

W e prepared  our  readers  tor  an  early  notice 
of  this  work  by  referring  to  it  in  a former 
number.  When  we  say  that  the  wood-cuts  are 
principally  by  Jowett  and  Thompson,  we  have 
given  a voucher  for  their  excellence,  and  we 
may  add  that  the  selection  is  worthy  of  the 
talent  employed  in  the  illustrations.  We  were 
at  first  disposed  to  take  exceptions  at  the  brevity 
of  the  notice  or  description  which  accompanies 
each  drawing,  but  when  we  come  to  consider 
how  much  of  sameness  it  would  induce,  going 
over  so  much  of  common  ground  as  this  de- 
fines, we  are  inclined  to  applaud  the  publisher  s 
judgment.  There  are,  among  the  sixteen  ex- 
amples given,  some  that  are  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful, one  of  which  we  cannot  help  naming;  it 
is  a noble  font  and  we  subjoin  the  description 


to  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  winch  the 
examples  are  spoken  of: — “ Patiungton. — 
This  beautiful  specimen  of  decorated  work  is 
in  the  parish  church  of  Patrington,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  dedicated  in  honour 
of  St.  Patrick.  It  is  carved  in  Caen  stone, 
and  remains  in  fair  preservation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  upper  part  of  the  bowl ; it  is 
now,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  painted.  1 1 stands 
near  the  north-east  pier  of  the  tower,  is  2 feet 
1 1 inches  from  the  step  to  the  top  of  the  bowl, 
25J  across  the  top,  and  the  bowl,  which  is 
lined  with  lead,  and  has  a water  drain,  is  14 
inches  deep.” 

We  opine  that  these  researches  after  fonts 
will  rescue  many  a one  from  desecration  as  pig- 
troughs,  water-spout  cisterns,  &c.  We  know 
of  one,  an  interesting  Norman  relic,  stand- 
ing, or  which  was  lately  standing,  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  churchyard,  grown  over  almost 
with  nettles  and  weeds,  and  receiving  the 
shoot  from  the  water-spout.  We  mentioned 
it  once  to  the  incumbent,  but  it  seemed  a 
matter  of  less  interest  to  him  than  it  would 
have  been  to  have  noted  the  loss  of  an  old 
shoe.  The  Camdenians,  with  their  strong 
language  and  abundant  use  of  expletives,  may 
twang  through  the  hide  of  such  a callous  as 
this ; but  we  are  forgetting  ourselves,  and 
following  an  example  we  would  in  some  re- 
spects eschew. 

Another  number  of  fonts  is  promised  for 
this  1st  of  November,  so  that  a rich  collection 
will  he  furnished  to  the  curious  hysuch  means. 
We  cannot  express  less  than  a high  gratifica- 
tion with  the  work. 

Particulars  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  erected  at  Eastover ; with  engrav- 
ings. Printed  for  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  the  Enlargement, 
Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches  and 
Chapels. 

This  is  a church  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Norwich  and  London, 
and  is  selected  by  the  society  above  referred  to 
as  most  worthy  to  be  published,  or  as  being 
‘‘one  among  the  best  of  those  which  have 
come  before  them  during  the  preceding 
twelvemonth.”  The  church  is  adapted  for 
500  sittings,  including  80  children,  and  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  site  and  architect’s  commis- 
sion, but  including  fence-walls,  gates,  bells, 
&c.,  about  7,000/. ; from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  usual  stint,  of  “4/.  or  5/.  per  head, 
of  the  sittings  has  been  greatly  departed  from, 
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Prosser,  who  has,  at  considerable  expense, 
proved  the  system.  The  line  laid  down, 
though  short,  has  yet  a variety  of  gradients  as 
well  as  curve  and  straight  lines,  as  the  follow- 
ing statement  will  shew  : — For  33  feet  fall  1 in 
25  ; 85  feet,  1 in  400 ; 170  feet  rise  of  1 in  100  ; 
80  feet  level,  140  feet  fall  of  1 in  95  ; and  25 
feet  rise  of  1 in  12,  in  which  line  there  is  a 
curve  of  720  feet  radius.  The  line  is  con- 
structed of  Scots  fir  rail,  six  inches  square, 
prepared  by  Payne’s  process,  that  of  exhaust- 
ing the  pores  of  the  wood  and  injecting  under 
great  pressure  metallic  solution,  and  after- 
wards lime,  which  semi-petrifies  the  wood, 
rendering  it  indestructible  by  damp,  &c.  It 
also  gives  it  the  properties  of  resisting  pres- 
sure and  wear  to  a great  extent,  while  it  in- 
creases the  “ bite  ” of  the  wheel,  enabling 
locomotives  to  ascend  inclines  otherwise  im- 
practicable. Of  this  any  one  who  sees  it  will 
at  once  be  convinced.  This  being  the  case, 
railways  can  be  made  at  comparatively  less 
cost,  as  the  great  outlay  is  caused  by  the 
necessity  of  having  as  level  a line  as  possible, 
and  instead  of  going  round  or  over  hills,  the 
practice  is  now  to  go  through  them,  to  the  ma- 
nifest loss  to  the  shareholders. 

There  is  a locomotive  engine  at  work  ; this 
engine,  a common  road  carriage,  built  by 


Mr.  John  Squires,  for  the  Albert  Steam  Car- 
riage Company,  is  adapted  for  running  on  the 
wood  rail  by  another  contrivance  for  guiding 
the  locomotive.  This  consists  of  an  addition 
of  anti-friction  wheels  fixed  to  each  end  of  the 
carriage;  these  wheels  run  on  bevil  axles,  and 
have  a double  flanch,  the  inner  flanch  running 
parallel  to  the  inside  of  the  rail,  and  the  upper 
one  parallel  to  the  surface,  but  not  touching  it, 
except  in  case  of  accident  to  the  main  wheels, 
when  they  come  on  the  rail  and  convey  the 
carriage  to  its  destination  in  safety. 

The  advantages  to  all  are  numerous  to  the 
i shareholder  an  immense  saving  is  effected  in 
outlay,  in  current  working  expenses,  in  engines 
and  carriages,  and  in  the  time  of  completing  the 
! line,  and  in  consequence  a quicker  return  for 
the  capital  invested;  this  will  enable  him  to 
give  the  public  cheap  travelling,  while  they,  in 
return,  will  swell  his  receipts  by  increased 
numbers  ; — to  the  landowner  and  farmer,  as  the 
land  will  not  be  so  disfigured,  while  the  facility 
of  cheaply  conveying  its  produce  will  be  a 
great  boon,  not  obtained  by  the  present  system  ; 
— to  engineers,  contractors,  &c.,  by  increased 
employment;  as  places  whose  population  can- 
| not  support  an  expensive  railway,  may  a 
I cheaper  one;— and  to  the  public,  above  all, 
cheap,  quiet,  and  comfortable  travelling.  B. 


the  wall,  and  the  comparative  looseness  or 
roughness  of  the  interior,  and  the  consequent 
inequality  in  settling;  but  a consolation  is  ex- 
tract'd from  it,  inasmuch  as  the  inward  leaning 
of  the  walls  is  said  to  be  more  favourable  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  roof! 

Mr.  Brown  is  the  architect  of  several  very 
handsome  churches  of  this  class.  We  have 
seen  one  at  Lee,  near  Blackheath,  lately 
erected;  another  at  Bedford,  and  another  at 
Stamford.  A sameness  of  character  pervades 
them  all;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Brown  judges  that 
a good  thing  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
Salisbury  Cathedral  may  be  taken  as  the  model 
from  whence  these  churches  are  reduced,  or 
their  details  copied.  A bold  tower  and  spire 
rising  to  the  height  of  U4  feet  stands  at  the 
west  end  ; the  chancel  is  32  feet  long ; an 
octagonal  vestry  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel ; a good  deal  of  canonical  order  is 
observable  in  the  arrangement. 


WOODEN  RAILWAYS. 

A new  invention  has  come  before  the  public 
which  offers  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  society, 
viz.  a new  system  of  railroads,  composed  en- 
tirely of  wood ; a small  trial  line  has  been  laid 
down  to  test  the  principle  near  Vuuxhall 
Bridge.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  William  | 


PLAN  FOR  MEASURING  INACCESSIBLE 
DISTANCES. 

Sir, — As  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  mea- 
sure an  inaccessible  distance  when  you  cannot 
command  a suitable  instrument  (when  great 
accuracy  was  not  required),  I have  been  led 
to  adopt  the  mode  of  measuring  explained  in 
the  accompanying  diagrams,  which  I have  not  1 
seen  in  any  book,  and  should  you  think  them 
worth  a place  in  your  journal,  I shall  be  glad, 
and  perhaps  I may  send  you  another  on  the 
same  subject. 

I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Kinnahare,  October  16,  1843.  N.  H. 


To  measure  an  inaccessible  distance  with 
the  chain  only. 

Fig.  1 . Let  it  be  required  to  measure  the  dis- 
tance between  A and  B,  they  being  upon  oppo- 
site sides  of  a river.  Measure  any  convenient 
distance  from  B to  C,  suppose  100  links,  the 
same  from  C to  D,  and  from  E to  B,  then 
place  a pin  at  E,  and  set  another  at  F,  exactly 
in  line  with  A E,  and  D C.  Measure  the  dis- 
tance correctly  between  F and  D,  which  sup- 
pose 50  links,  then  you  have  the  following 
proportion,  viz.  as  F D = 50  : D E,  100  : : E 
B,  100,  to  the  distance  B A,  which  in  conse-  1 
quence  would  be  200. 


By  the  same  rule  the  distance  between  two 
objects,  both  inaccessible,  may  be  measured. 

Fig.  2.  The  distance  from  A to  B,  and  from 
A to  C,  being  found  by  the  first  rule,  suppose 
that  from  A to  B to  be  1,000,  and  from  A to  C 
1,200.  Take  any  proportion  of  these,  say 
one-fifth,  which  for  the  side  A B will  be  200  - 
set  this  number  off  from  A to  D,  and  set  off 
the  fifth  part  of  1,200=  240  from  A to  E 
then  measure  the  distance  between  D and  E* 
which  suppose  to  be  120,  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  distance  between  B and  C will  be  ex- 
actly five  times  that  number,  or  600. 
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mUftcellania. 

Lynn,  Norfolk. — At  a meeting  of  the 
ii  committee  of  subscribers,  it  was  resolved  that 
i|  application  be  made  to  the  town  council  to 

I grant  the  Tower  Field  as  a site  for  the  intended 

II  new  church.  A meeting  of  the  council  was 
held  on  Thursday,  to  take  the  same  into  con- 

;l  sideration,  when,  as  there  appeared  a diversity 

i of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting  the 
|):same,  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  cor- 
i!  poration  finances,  the  site  in  question  being  very 
I)  valuable  for  building-ground,  it  was  resolved 

I that  a committee  be  formed  to  consider  the 
i|  application,  and  deliver  a report  to  the  council 
l at  a future  meeting,  the  council  being  disposed 

ii  to  assist  the  subscribers.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 

I that  the  council  may  yet  grant  the  request,  as, 
in  addition  to  the  site  being  very  eligible,  the 
old  tower  standing  thereon  may  be  made  use 
of,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
sacred  edifice.  The  subscription  list  amounts 
to  4,336/.  8s. — Stamford  Mercury. 

St.  Margaret’s  Free  Church,  Belhelvie. 
— This  barn-like  edifice  was  no  sooner  roofed  in  than 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a strong,  athletic 
j i person  of  disordered  intellect,  who,  like  others  of 
the  party  to  which  he  professes  to  belong,  declares 
i himself  to  be  conversant  with  the  mind  of  Jesus 
Christ  upon  the  subject  of  non-intrusion.  He  em- 
[ii  ploys  himself  in  arranging  the  wood  in  the  form  of 
|i  seats,  and  maintains  that  he  holds  a commission 
n from  on  high  to  hold  forth  there,  which  no  human 
<>  power  dare  deprive  him  of.  Under  these  circum- 
| stances,  the  progress  of  the  work  is  at  present  at  a 
r stand-still ; but  we  understand  the  famous  new 
Machar  elder,  Mr.  James  Mackenzie,  has  donned  a 
'I  new  suit  of  black,  and  proceeded  to  Glasgow  to 

(consult  Dr.  Chalmers  upon  the  subject.  What  the 
doctor  will  do  in  such  an  emergency  remains  to  be 
seen. 

| Church  Decorators. — A new  profession  is 
Hi  being  formed,  as  we  have  all  along  pointed  out  would 
ill  be  the  case.  Mr.  Taylor  Bulmer,  a gentleman  from 
I the  north  we  believe,  is  gathering  great  repute  from 
i the  success  of  his  works  in  Liverpool  and  Hull, 
l!  the  sanctuaries  of  two  Catholic  chapels  there  being, 
ii  it  is  said,  most  effectively  embellished  under  this 

[gentleman’s  hands  and  direction. 

Several  workmen  are  now  being  employed  by 
Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Digby  Macworth,  Bart.,  in  dig- 
it ging  the  Amphitheatre,  called  King  Arthur’s  Round 
ill  Table,  at  Caerleon,  and  the  fields  contiguous,  for 
I the  purpose  of  discovering  some  remains  of  the  an- 
j:  cient  and  once  glorious  city — Isca  Silurum.  Yari- 
p ous  portions  of  buildings  have  been  discovered. — 

I ? Merlin. 

I Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
I Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of 
l Churches  and  Chapels. — This  society  have 
i r resumed  their  sittings  for  the  present  season, 
i Grants  have  been  voted  towards  building  a 
p church  at  Cowhill,  in  the  parish  of  Oldham,  Lan- 
: cashire  ; building  a church  in  the  parish  of  St. 
it1  Andrew,  Plymouth ; building  a church  at  Broad 
j]  Town,  in  the  parishes  of  Broad  Hinton  and  Cliffe 
jl  Pypard,  Wiltshire  ; building  a chapel  at  Ingleton, 
in  the  parish  of  Staindrop,  Durham  ; building  a 
::  church  at  Milton-next- Gravesend,  Kent;  rebuilding 
i a chapel  at  Penrhos,  Montgomeryshire  ; enlarging, 
t by  rebuilding,  the  church  at  Dawley,  Salop  ; en- 
|l  larging,  by  rebuilding,  the  nave  of  the  church  at 
il  Holcombe  Burnell,  Devon  ; repairing  the  church  at 
il  Holwell,  Beds ; enlarging  the  church  at  Codford 
5 St.  Mary,  Wilts  ; enlarging,  by  rebuilding,  the  nave 
o of  the  church  at  Winterborne,  Whitchurch,  Dorset, 
i increasing  the  accommodation  in  the  church  at 
1 Llandyfriog,  Cardiganshire  ; increasing  the  accom- 
ii  raodation  in  the  church  at  Hixton,  Cambridgeshire  ; 
e enlarging  the  church  at  Woodham  Mortimer,  Essex  ; 
Il  building  a church  at  Eccleshall,  in  the  parish  of 
I Bradford,  Yorkshire  ; and  rebuilding  the  chapel  at 
Il  Ellerker,  Yorkshire.  The  population  of  these 
i]  parishes  and  districts  is  108,508  persons,  with  four- 
it  teen  churches  and  chapels,  accommodating  13,873 
i[  persons,  including  free  seats  for  4,666  persons. 
i\  With  the  society’s  aid  seven  new  churches  will  be 
ie  erected  in  populous  districts,  by  which  means,  toge- 
!t  ther  with  the  alterations  contemplated  in  the  exist- 
;i  ing  places  of  worship,  4,527  additional  sittings  will 
It  be  provided,  3,113  of  which  will  be  free.  Certifi- 
|c  cates  of  the  completion  of  the  works  in  twenty-two 
parishes  were  examined  and  approved,  and  the 
t board  issued  orders  to  the  treasurer  for  the  payment 
c of  the  grant  awarded  in  each  case.  Previously  to 
It  the  execution  of  the  works  (which  included  the 
|e  erection  of  twelve  new  churches  and  chapels)  the 
|;  provision  of  church  room  in  these  twenty-two 
\ parishes,  which  contained  a population  of  119,934 
1 persons,  was  25,210  sittings,  8,497  of  which  were 
I free ; to  this  very  insufficient  accommodation 
6 6,939  sittings  are  now  added,  5,304  of  which  are 
f:  free. 


Salisbury  Diocesan  Church-Building 
Association. — In  the  space  of  seven  years,  15  new 
churches  have  been  built  under  the  auspices  of  this 
society,  where  no  church  existed  before  ; 14  insuf- 
ficient or  dilapidated  churches  have  been  taken 
down  and  re-built  on  an  extended  scale ; 40  others 
have  been  enlarged  by  aisles  or  transepts  ; and  by 
various  means  have  been  made  to  accommodate  a 
larger  number  of  parishioners  ; forming  an  aggre- 
gate of  69  churches  which  have  received  the  aid  of 
the  Association  during  that  short  period. 

Allotment  System. — At  Bearsted,  Kent,  last 
Tuesday  week,  on  the  rent  day  of  the  holders  of 
parish  allotments,  the  most  cheering  evidence  was 
supplied  of  the  grateful  character  of  the  poor  under 
any  circumstances  of  considerate  and  kind  treat- 
ment. The  rents  were  paid  punctually,  although  at 
the  rate  of  40s.  per  acre.  The  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  gave  a supper  to  the  tenants,  who 
number  upwards  of  forty.  The  best  cultivated 
allotment,  as  far  as  manual  labour  was  concerned, 
was  one  whose  occupier  could  not  obtain  employ- 
ment during  the  greater  part  of  last  spring.  His 
spare  time  was  devoted  to  the  better  cultivation  of 
his  allotment,  which  amply  repaid  his  exertions  by 
an  abundant  and  excellent  crop. 

Improvements  at  Windsor  Castle  and 
Town. — Capt.  Tucker,  of  the  royal  artillery,  and 
a company  of  the  royal  sappers  and  miners,  have 
been  engaged  for  the  last  six  months  in  a survey, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Woods  and  Forests 
Office,  with  a view  to  provide  for  the  better 
drainage  of  the  town  and  castle.  The  expense,  it 
is  stated,  will  amount  to  30,000/.,  of  which  the 
Government  propose  to  provide  two-thirds,  if  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  will  raise  by  rate  the 
remaining  10,000/. 

Immense  Iron  Mine  near  Baltimore.  — 
The  Batimore  Sun  says  : — “ We  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  announce  that  an  immense  iron  mine  has 
been  discovered,  extending  along  the  shore,  as  well 
as  some  distance  into  the  river.  The  outer  edge  of 
the  mine  has  been  walled  up,  and  large  quantities 
of  ore  have  been  raised,  which  good  judges  pro- 
nounce to  be  equal  in  quality  to  any  that  has  been 
discovered  in  the  United  States.  The  ore  is  almost 
as  heavy  as  iron  itself,  and  will  of  course  yield 
largely.  A large  engine  has  been  erected,  and  it  is 
expected  that  operations  in  smelting  will  be  com- 
menced about  Christmas. 

The  Iron  Trade. — At  a meeting  of  the  York- 
shire and  Derbyshire  iron-masters,  held  at  the  Ton- 
tine Inn,  Sheffield,  on  Thursday,  an  advance  of  15s. 
per  ton  was  declared,  with  a further  rise  before 
Christmas. 

Mr.  Slaney,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  Government  to  inquire  into  the  health  of  the 
population  of  large  towns,  and  who  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  Birmingham  for  that  purpose,  has  made  a 
statement  of  the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  an  influ- 
ential meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury, 
at  which  the  Mayor  presided.  The  object  which 
was  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  labours  of 
the  commission  was  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
working  classes  by  an  efficient  system  of  drainage, 
by  a better  plan  in  the  erection  of  dwellings,  and 
by  a plentiful  supply  of  water.  The  pernicious 
habits  to  which  many  of  the  poor  were  addicted, 
arose  in  a great  measure  from  the  absence  of  those 
comforts  in  their  houses  which  drove  the  poor  man 
to  the  beer  shop,  or  the  public  house,  and  fre- 
quently ended  in  loss  of  health,  and  the  pauperism 
of  his  family.  Mr.  Slaney  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages which  arose  from  ventilation  and  cleanliness, 
as  a means  of  contributing  to  health,  a striking 
example  of  which  was  supplied  in  the  metropolis  ; 
for  while  at  the  west  end,  where  the  streets  were 
wide  and  clean,  and  the  drainage  good,  the  mor- 
tality amounted  to  only  2 per  cent.,  in  the  east 
end,  where  the  population  lived  in  crowded  streets, 
couits,  and  alleys,  the  mortality  was  4 per  cent. 
The  mortality  of  the  entire  kingdom  averaged  2 per 
cent.,  or  1 in  50  ; and  the  worst  town  in  England 
was  Liverpool,  where  the  mortality  was  a little  more 
than  3£  per  cent.,  arising  from  the  want  of  drainage 
and  ventilation,  and  to  the  large  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation who  inhabited  cellars.  In  one  district  the 
mortality  was  4^  per  cent.,  while  in  another  it  was 
only  2 per  cent. ; and  he  had  no  doubt  in  some 
parts  of  the  town  it  exceeded  5 per  cent.  Mr. 
Slaney  stated  that  the  average  mortality  of  Bir- 
mingham was  a little  more  than  2j  per  cent. , while 
in  Wolverhampton  (one  of  the  worst  towns  he  had 
visited)  it  was  3,  and  in  some  parts  4 per  cent.  It 
was  considered  that  all  towns  were  unhealthy  where 
the  average  exceeded  2 per  cent.  The  average  of 
Walsall  was  nearly  2\  per  cent.,  and  Dudley  and 
Shrewsbury  were  the  same.  The  inquiries  of  the 
commission  were  also  directed  to  the  proper  venti- 
lation of  the  schools  of  large  towns,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  public  walks,  and  a fund  was  voted 
by  parliament  for  making  grants  for  purchasing 
open  spaces  of  ground  for  the  recreation  of  the 
inhabitants. 


External  Aspect  of  Oxford. — In  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  that  Queen  of  the  Seas 
whom  nature  has  so  richly  blest — whom  for  cen- 
turies past  no  footstep  of  foreign  armies  has  dese- 
crated— whose  trident  bears  sway  over  a wider 
circle  than  ever  did  the  sword  of  the  ancient  mistress 
of  the  world — lies  a broad  green  vale,  where  the 
Cherwe!1  and  the  Isis  mingle  their  full  clear  waters. 
Here  and  there  primeval  elms  and  oaks  overshadow 
them  ; while  in  their  various  windings  they  encircle 
gardens,  meadows,  and  fields,  villages,  cottages, 
farm-houses,  and  country-seats  in  motley  mixture. 
In  the  midst  rises  a mass  of  mighty  buildings,  the 
general  character  of  which  varies  between  convent, 
palace,  and  castle.  Some  few  Gothic  church  towers 
and  Romanic  domes,  it  is  true,  break  through  the 
horizontal  lines  ; yet  the  general  impression,  at  a dis- 
tance and  at  first  sight,  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  any  of  the  towns  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
outlines  are  far  from  being  so  sharp,  so  angular, 
so  irregular,  so  fantastical ; a certain  softness,  a 
peculiar  repose  reigns  in  these  broader  terrace-like- 
rising  masses.  Not  that  the  Gothic  pinnacles  that 
point  up  into  the  sky  are  in  themselves  inconsider 
able  ; the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  is  inferior  to  but  few 
of  the  third  order.  But  they  all  appear  less  prominent 
than  either  the  horizontal  lines  or  the  cupolar  form, 
which  here  and  there  rears  its  head  ; whether  it  be 
from  its  great  variety  or  its  more  perfect  harmony 
with  the  style  of  the-whole,  that  the  latter  arrest  the 
eye  more  than  the  former.  The  principal  masses 
consist  of  the  colleges,  the  university  buildings,  and 
the  city  churches  ; and  by  the  side  of  these  the  city 
itself  is  lost  on  distant  view.  But  on  entering  the 
streets,  we  find  around  us  all  the  signs  of  an  active 
and  prosperous  trade.  Rich  and  elegant  shops  in 
profusion  afford  a sight  to  be  found  nowhere  but 
in  England,  although  side  by  side,  it  must  be 
owned,  with  the  darkest  contrasts  of  misery  and 
depravity.  But  the  stately  houses  of  merchants, 
retailers,  craftsmen,  and  inn-keepers,  with  all  their 
glitter  and  show,  sink  into  a modest,  and,  as  it  were, 
menial  attitude  by  the  side  of  the  grandly  severe 
memorials  of  the  higher  intellectual  life  ; memorials 
which  have  been  growing  out  of  that  life  from 
almost  the  beginning  of  Christian  civilization. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  the  domestic  offices  of  these 
palaces  of  learning,  which  ever  rivet  the  eye  and 
mind  of  the  observer,  all  beside  seeming  perforce  to 
be  subservient  to  them.  Oxford,  indeed,  has  no 
manufactures  of  consequence.  The  sweating,  sooty, 
giant  industry  of  the  day  offers  to  the  Muses 
nothing  but  his  previously  finished  produce,  without 
forcing  on  the  sense  the  thousand  offensive  conse- 
quences of  its  creation.  The  population,  moreover, 
has  a tranquil  character,  making  it  seem  to  be  far 
less  dense  than  in  ether  flourishing  English  towns, 
and,  in  fact,  the  noisy  whirling  streams  of  human 
creatures  that  hurry  along  the  streets  of  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham  would  be 
ill-adapted  to  the  architectural  and  historical  cha- 
racter of  the  place.  Yet  there  is  nothing  herein  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  poverty  or  decay.  What  strikes 
the  eye  as  most  peculiar,  is  the  contrast  between  the 
fashionable  and  varied  dress  of  the  more  active  and 
busy  townspeople,  and  the  ancient,  severe,  and 
ample  ecclesiastical  costume  of  the  “ gownsmen,” 
who  may  plainly  enough  be  seen  to  be  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  place.  Everywhere,  indeed,  wealth 
and  rank  are  sure  to  meet  with  outward  signs  of 
respect ; nowhere  more  surely  than  in  England,  and 
from  tradespeople  of  the  middle  classes.  But 
perhaps  in  all  the  world  it  might  be  hard  to  find  so 
many  forms,  evidently  the  stately  representatives 
of  the  genius  of  the  place,  as  are  the  fellows  and 
masters  of  the  colleges  at  an  English  university.  It 
is  a peculiar  type,  propagated  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  university  towns  have  happily 
escaped  the  lot  of  modern  beautification,  and  in  this 
respect  harmonize  with  the  colleges.  Each  of  the 
larger  and  more  ancient  colleges  looks  like  a sepa- 
rate whole — an  entire  town,  whose  walls  and  monu- 
ments proclaim  the  vigorous  growth  of  many  cen- 
turies ; in  fact,  every  college  is  in  itself  a sort  of 
chronicle  of  the  history  of  art  in  England,  and 
more  especially  of  architecture. — Huber’s  English 
Universities. 

Earls  Court,  Brompton. — Beautiful  villas 
and  a splendid  square,  styled  Thurlow-square,  are 
being  built  in  the  Earls  Court  Road,  on  the  estate 
of  H.  B.  Alexander,  Esq.,  and  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Basevi,  the  architect.  Mr.  Holmes  and 
other  builders  are  engaged  in  the  works. 

Health  of  Towns. — Mr.  Chadwick,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  with  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Deanston,  have  been  in  Sheffield  prose- 
cuting inquiries  under  the  above  commission.  It 
is  said  that  the  result,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  startling. 

Atmospheric  Railway. — Daily  trips  are  now 
being  made  on  the  Atmospheric  Railway  from 
Dalkey  to  Kingstown,  and  the  speed  is  frequently 
not  less  than  60  miles  an  hour. 

Professor  Lee,  the  greatest  of  modern  linguists, 
acquired  his  chief  knowledge  of  languages  whilst 
working  at  his  trade  as  a carpenter. 
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STrnOrrs. 

THE  GREEN-MAN  INN,  CORNER  OF  BELL-STREET, 
EDGE  WARE- ROAD. 

Sir. — The  quantities  for  the  alterations  of  the 
above  house  having  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Knox, 
builder,  of  New  Bond-street,  to  price  out  for  him, 
I send  you  the  result. — Mr.  Bartholomew,  archi- 
tect : — 

Little £930 

I' Anson 897 

Ebbs 889 

Knox 885 

Being  a regular  subscriber,  by  letting  this  letter 

appear  in  your  next  number,  you  will  much  oblige 
your  very  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Tovey,  Surveyor. 

110,  Albany. street,  Regent’s-park. 

Sir, — Herewith  I send  you  the  amounts  of 
tenders  for  building  eleven  houses  in  James’s-street, 
Camden  Town,  Messrs.  Cope  and  Eales,  16, 

Bloomsbury-square,  architects,  and  which  were 
opened  on  Monday  morning  last  (the  30th  instant) 
in  the  presence  of  the  several  competitors ; — 


Mr.  Parkyn £3,887 

Mr.  Winsland 3,997 

Messrs.  Haynes  and  Co 4,178 

Mr.  Ashley 4,242 

Messrs.  Pearse  and  Guerrier..  ..  4,373 

If  you  deem  the  above  worthy  of  your  notice,  the 
insertion  of  the  same  will  much  oblige  your  obedient 
servant,  Fairplav. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

British  Oak  Timber,  &c. — 14,000  loads  of 
balk,  5,000  loads  of  plank,  400,000  British  Oak 
Treenails. — Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Somerset 
House.  Dec.  19. 

Boston  Church,  Lincolnshire. — Repairs 
and  restoration. — Mr.  Scott,  architect. — Messrs. 
White  and  Lindsay,  Boston  ; J.  T.  White,  Hon. 
Secretary.  Nov.  27. 

South-Eastern  Railway  Terminus,  Dover. 
— Mr.  Lewis  Cubitt,  77,  Great  Russell -street ; the 
Chairman  and  Directors,  London  Bridge.  Nov.  20. 

Building  a Sewer,  Basinghall-street,  City  — 
Sewers  Office,  Guildhall. — Joseph  Daw,  Prin.  Clerk. 
Nov.  14,  1843. 

Building  a Sewer,  Fyefoot-lane  and  Taylor’s- 
court,  Bow-lane,  City. — Sewers  Office,  Guildhall. — 
Joseph  Daw,  Prin.  Clerk.  Nov.  14,  1843. 

New  Market  and  Entrances,  Carmar- 
then.— Mr.  Francis  E.  H.  Fowler,  architect,  105, 
Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury ; Town  Clerks 
Office,  Carmarthen.  Nov.  20. 

St.  Olaves  Church. — Restoration. — Mr. 
George  Allen,  architect,  69,  Tooley-street,  South- 
wark ; George  R.  Corner,  Vestry  Clerk.  Nov.  28. 

COMPETITIONS. 

District  Surveyor  for  the  metropolitan  parishes  of 
St.  George-the-Martyr,  and  St.  Audrew,  Holborn- 
above-the-Bars,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls.- — 
Testimonials  to  be  sent  in  up  to  30th  December. 
Election  next  January  Sessions. — C.  H.  Ellis, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Design  for  a testimonial  to  the  late  G.  Clendin- 
ning,  Esq.,  to  be  executed  at  Westport,  at  a price  of 
800  guineas. — Dr.  Dillon,  Infirmary,  Castlebar, 
Mayo,  20  guineas,  Jan.  1,  1844. 

Premium  of  a gold  medal  or  money  for  the  best 
mode  of  cleansing  streets. — March  1,  1844.  J.  N. 
G.  Gutch,  20,  Vere-street. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  Melton,  Suffolk. — Plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  enlargement. — John 
Henry  Borton,  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  Nov.  18. 

Survey  Map  and  Apportionment.— Parish 
of  Thelbridge,  Devon,  1,732  acres. — Mr.  William 
Comins,  Solicitor,  Wetheridge-street,  Crediton. 
November  16. 

Survey  Map  and  Apportionment. — Parish 
of  Cornworthy,  Devon,  2,200  acres. — Mr.  John 
Elliott,  Allaleigh,  in  Totness.  Nov.  20. 

Road  Surveyor. — South  Molton  Trust,  Devon. 
Salary  75/.  per  annum.  Mr.  Pearse,  South  Molton, 
Clerk.  Nov.  6. 

Earl  of  Leicester’s  Monument,  at  Holkham,  cost 
4,000  guineas. — R.  N.  Bacon,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Dec.  20. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ G.  Clifford." — Try  10,  Berners-street,  Com- 
mercial-road, East. 

“ A Lynn  Subscriber.” — We  thank  him,  and 
will  endeavour  to  effect  what  he  suggests.  He  will 
see  we  have  made  use  of  his  favour. 

“ T.  M.  V.  and  Mr.  Avery.” — Their  acceptable 
papers  will  be  made  use  of. 

“ R-’  & difficult  for  us  to  get  at  the  whole 

particulars  in  such  cases  as  he  adverts  to  ; but  it  is 
desirable,  and  u-e  will  try.  If  he  will  furnish  us  with 
the  information  that  falls  in  his  way,  he  will  greatly 
oblige  us.  tie  are  glad  to  have  our  attention 
called  to  it,  and  will  make  some  inquiries. 


“ James  Wall,  Worcester.” — We  will  endeavour 
to  bring  his  paper  forward. 

" A Forester  ” will  excuse  our  delay. 

“ S.  Stonehouse,  Margate.” — We  will  not  forget 
him  on  the  carrying  out  of  arrangements  necessary 
to  being  of  service  to  him. 

O.Kociipog." — His  plan  is  good,  but  well  known. 

“ A Citizen,  with  others,"  makes  complaint  of 
Mr.  Thomas  George,  of  Hendon.  He  does  not 
attribute  improper  or  selfish  motives  to  Mr.  G., 
but  fears  the  consequence  which  such  a precedent 
would  lead  to,  and  he  urges  other  objections,  we  wust 
say,  in  a fair  and  friendly  spirit.  We  will  take 
care  that  the  evil  he  apprehends  does  not  run  to 
any  greater  extent  than  to  enable  us  to  hatidle  it. 
We  sometimes  suffer  weeds  to  grow  that  we  may  the 
more  effectually  uproot  them. 

“ B.  E.  N.,  Marylebone.” — We  have  many 
plans  and  suggestions  for  small  houses  that  we 
must  condense  by  some  means  along  with  his  valu- 
able ones. 

“ T.  S.  R.” — His  communications  are  esteemed, 
and  only  postponed  through  a press  of  matter. 

"Mr.  McCulloch”  will  find  the  best  answer 
we  have  been  enabled  to  procure  him  in  this  day’ s 
paper. 

"James  Pickard”  deprecates  the  discussion 
“ Classic  not  Christian,”  as  raised  upon  the  de- 
sign for  a church  in  the  classic  style  in  No.  32  of 
Tlie  Builder,  and  says  it  is  foreign  to  the  object 
of  practical  criticism.  He  objects  to  the  prison- 
like windows  over  the  basement  in  that  design;  the 
condemned  practice  of  placing  a mass  of  masonry 
on  the  portico  ; the  joinery-like  panels,  and  the 
sameness  produced  by  so  many  ranges  of  columns 
one  over  the  other. 

" W.  C.,”  on  small  street  houses.  The  same 
remark  as  to  " B.  E.  N.”  applies. 

Chapman’s  Patent  Paper  Cloth. — " G.  L. 
B.”  has  our  thanks  for  calling  attention  to  this 
beautiful  article.  It  will  be  beyond  account  most 
valuable  to  architects,  engineers,  surveyors,  Hfc., 
as  the  card  sets  forth.  It  is  superior  to  atmos- 
pheric changes.  Can  be  had  in  sheets  of  any 
length,  and  up  to  four  feet  wide,  without  a joint, 
and  of  “ different  substances  and  qualities,  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
It  is  a paper  mounted  upon,  or  incorporated  as  it 
were  with  cloth.  Several  of  our  friends  have  in- 
quired how  they  should  accomplish  that  in  respect 
of  large  paper  drawings  which  this  supplies,  and 
we  are  most  happy  in  announcing  it  to  our  readers. 

"A  Carpenter.” — We  are  sorry  to  ask  him  to 
wait  an  answer  till  next  week. 

Public  Health. — Pressure  of  other  matter 
compels  us  to  postpone  the  continuation  of  the 
article. 

“ Edwin  Pilsar  Pastoe.” — We  are  afraid  the 
matter  has  "fallen  through”  upon  which  he 
writes. 

" A Mechanic  ” has  our  best  thanks.  We  will 
examine  his  contribution. 

“ A Young  Student.” — His  remarks  are  much 
to  the  purpose.  We  could  explain  satisfactorily, 
but  our  best  answer  is  the  " general  issue,”  as  the 
lawyers  say. 

“ O.  V.” — His  letter  was  mislaid,  but  must 
appear  for  the  sake  of  the  better  feeling  it  incul- 
cates, and  its  other  value. 

" W.  H.  M." — His  small  houses  design  must  be 
dealt  with  as  the  rest. 

" J.  C.,  a Constant  Reader,”  will  appear. 

“ H.” — We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
his  communication  of  the  10 th  ii.lt. 

" S.  M.  A.”  will  find  his  inquiries  answered 
concerning  the  Clendinning  testimonial. 

“ Bradbear,  Exeter.” — His  kind  suggestions 
have  been  attended  to,  and  the  parcel  forwarded. 

“ Tbktiov.” — His  favour  is  to  hand,  for  which 
he  will  please  to  accept  our  best  thanks. 

" Mr.  Saul.” — His  kind  attention  presses  on  us. 
We  must  acquit  ourselves  by  a wholesale  disposal 
of  his  favours. 

“ A Prestonian.” — We  will  endeavour  to  satisfy 
him  at  our  first  leisure. 

" Alpha,  Glasgow.” — We  must  find  room  for 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  kind  stric'ures. 

" Mr.  Glegg’s  ” design  for  a Sussex  Memorial 
may  perhaps  be  inserted,  but  we  wish  he  had  given 
some  of  the  reasons  for  determining  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  column. 

" G.  R.  F.” — The  design  for  a National  Gal- 
lery will  be  inserted,  if  we  can  accomplish  it 
within  our  plans. 

" Felix  ” is  not  happy  in  his  strictures.  Surely 
Mr.  Gwilt's  reputation  is  above  so  much  unmea- 
sured animadversion.  What,  if  Mr.  Gwilt  himself 
be  of  an  unhappy  temperament,  and  shew  it  in  his 
bearing,  is  this  a reason  for  decrying  the  acknow- 
ledged and  large  share  of  merit  in  his  work  ? Few 
men,  we  will  undertake  to  say,  could  have  " got 
together  ” such  a work  as  his  Encyclopedia.  Never 
mind  his  waspishness,  and  better  still  it  were  to 


avoid  poking  at  a man's  weak  point  as  if  little 
natures  could  only  be  content  with  continually  re- 
minding the  greater  of  the  distinguishing  points 
of  their  common  mortality.  We  will  not  affect  to 
say  we  are  indifferent  to  Mr.  Gwilt’s  opinion  of 
The  Builder,  if  he  ever  reads  it,  of  which  we 
knou>  nothing.  We  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  have 

the  serious  censure  of  any  such  a man  ; his  cap- 
tious objections  we  could  afford  to  be  silent  under, 
out  of  respect  to  his  proper  self. 

“ Robert  H.  Jackson.” — Assuredly  he  will. 

" B.,”  On  Double  Cottages,  will  be  set  forth. 
We  must  postpone  the  notice  of  several  other 
favours. 

The  block  plan  of  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum 
in  last  week’s  number  was  drawn  to  a scale  of  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  to  ten  feet. 

" A Friend.” — Just  received  as  we  are  going  to 
press. 

Mr.  Dirck’s  ” papers  too  late  for  this  week,  and 
will  be  considered  for  the  next. 

Errata. — At  page  448,  column  2,  line  15,  for 
" beaks  ” read  backs. 


■ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ESTRUCTION  of  RAIS  and  MICE 

WITHOUT  ARSENIC.— The  MUOPHOBON.  which 
has  received  the  approbation  of  the  most  celebrated  Chemist* 
in  France  for  this  desirable  object,  may  be  obtained,  price 
2s.  6d.  and  5 s per  box.  of  ail  respectable  Druggists,  and 
from  E.  TURNER,  27,  Coventry-sireet,  Haymarliet. 


DAMPS  and  NOD  K-  in  CHURCHES. 

The  INDIA-RUBI'.HR  FLOORCLOTH  or  Matting, 
from  its  cheapness  and  durability,  is  strongly  recommended 
to  be  applied  as  a preventive  of  the  above,  and  in  old 
Churches  the  escape  of  noxious  effluvia  from  the  vaults  be- 
neath. Every  information  may  he  obtained  and  orders  re- 
ceived at  the  office,  42,  Lombard-street,  City.  Price  per 
square  yard  of  nine  feet,  3s. 

STABLE  PAVING  on  the  improved  principle,  lls.  3d. 
per  square  yard. 


CHEAP  and  STRONG  PALING, 

FENCING,  &c. — 10,000  Paling  Boards,  4 feet  long,  3 
inches  wide,  j-inch  thick,  at  5/.  per  1,000  pieces.  Delivered 
at  West  India  Docks.  EDWARD  SPENCER  & Co.,  18, 
Billiter-street,  London. 


Sashes  and  frames,  doors,  &c., 

Manufactured  for  the  Trade,  at  the  following  prices 
per  foot  superficial,  by  CHARLES  WM.  WATEltLOW, 
No.  121,  Bunhill-row,  Finsbury-square : — SASHES— 14-inch 
ovolo,  4 d.  ; 2-inch  ditto,  5d.  ; I J-inch  shop  front,  4$d.  j 2- 
inch  ditto,  6;!.  SASHES  and  FRAMES  — D-inch  ovolo 
(single  hung),  9d.  to  lOd. ; ditto  giazed,  with  weights  and 
lines.  Is.  lod.  to  Is.  lid.  DOORS — lj-  nch,  four  panel 
square,  7Jd.  to8id. ; lj-inch  ditto,  8Jd.  to  9d.  Every  other 
description  of  theabovcarticles  upon  the  same  scale  of  prices. 
Terms  cash.  N.B.  Best  Materials  and  Workmanship. 

REEVES  AND  SONS, 

150,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 

PURE  CUMBERLAND  LEAD  PENCILS, 

OK  EVERY  DEGREE  OF  HARDNESS, 

Suitable  for  Engineers,  Architects,  and  General  Draughts- 
men. Also,  their  newly-invented, 
ENGINEERS’  AND  ARCHITECTS’  DRAWING  INK, 
Strongly  recommended  for  its  brilliancy  of  Colour, 
and  flowing  qualities.  Also,  their  Superfine 
PERMANENT  WATER  COLOURS  ; 
MATHEMATICAL  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS, 
RULES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
DRAWING  PAPERS,  DRAWING  BOARDS,  SQUARES, 
And  every  Article  connected  with  Engineering  and 
Architectural  Drawing, 

UPON  THE  LOWEST  TERMS. 


E.  WOLFF  & SON’S 

NEWLY-INVENTED 

MATHEMATICAL  PENCILS, 

FOR 

MATHEMATICIANS,  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

Manufactured  of  Extra  Hard  Lead,  and  Warranted  to 
retain  a very  Fine  Point. 

E.  WOLFF  & SON,  in  introducing  their  Extra  Hard  Lead 
Pencils  for  Mathematical  and  Architectural  purposes,  beg  to 
draw  attention  to  the  advantages  resulting  from  their  adop- 
tion in  preference  to  the  ordinary  Pencils.  They  arc  made 
of  six  distiuct  sizes,  by  which  means  they  can  be  fitted  to  all 
instruments,  and  are  so  constructed  that  each  Pencil  may  be 
cut  in  halves  without  waste,  thus  making  two  Pencils,  each 
of  a length  the  most  convenient  for  use,  and  obviating  the 
difficulties  existing  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  pencil. 

E.  Wolff  & Son  have  also  half-round  Pencils  suitable 
for  the  Spring  Bow  Instrument,  thus  preventing  the  neces- 
sity of  dividing  the  Pencil  down  the  centre.  They  are  also 
manufactured  of  extremely  hard  Lead,  of  the  finest  quality, 
which  will  retain  a very  tine  point,  and  give  a clear,  even,  and 
distinct  line. 


PATTERN  OF  SIZES. 

i round  123456 


May  he  bad  of  most  respectable  Stationers,  and  of  the 
Manufacturers,  23,  Church-street,  Spitalfields,  London. 

A Sample  of  each  Size  will  be  sent  by  Post  to  any  part  of 
the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  Postage  Stamps  equal  to  the 
amount. 


PLAN  OF  THE  FACADE  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


THE  BUILDER, 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1843. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

1 Sm  Robert  Saiirke’s  conductin  this  busi- 
es leaves  him  with  scarcely  one  to  defend  him; 
Ke  many  indiscreet  and  perverse  persons,  he 
nposes  too  much  upon  his  friends,  and  in- 
»lves  them  in  hacking  and  apologies  which  a 
tie  proper  consideration  on  his  part  would 
ost  agreeably  spare  them  from.  The  public, 
we  are  to  judge  from  what  is  said  by  all  its” 
gans,  by  every  authority  on  matters  of  art, 
eve  well-nigh  lost  all  patience,  and  are 
andoning  themselves  to  the  extreme  of 
Sgrin  and  disappointment;  and  truly,  if 
are  to  view  the  Plan  before  us,  with  a 
Int  of  the  elevation  now  publishing 
ithe  shops,  as  pretty  correct  expositions  of 
tat  Sir  Robert  Smirkeis  about  to  give  to  the 
lion  in  return  for  its  good-humour  and  con- 
imce  for  so  many  years,  for  the  thousands  he 
t had  the  disbursement  of  in  the  British 
iseum,  we  must  turn  our  own  backs  upon 
i,  and  say  we  can  keep  his  company  no 
‘her-  We  shall  not  expend  any  store  of 
icism  upon  it.  The  thing  is  wanting  in 
lily,  in  character,  in  every  thing  except  the 
t effete  and  outwrought  mannerism  ; a 
cico  and  pediment  as  of  the  end  of  some- 
g stuck  at  the  side  of  something,  and  the 
de  hemmed  in  as  if  two  neighbour  proprie- 
1 had  taken  possession,  or  broken  a eom- 
that  had  enjoined  an  undisturbed  ground 
mey  upon  which  Sir  Robert  had  relied  for 
[Og  off  his  building.  Then  there  is  the 
range  of  booking-office  or  counting-house 
lows,  dignified  by  a screen  fapade  of 
rims. 

i,  such  botching  and  patching  ! we  have  no 
s for  it.  The  Civil  Engineer  and  Archi- 
' Journal,  to  the  courtesy  of  whose  conduc- 
ve  are  indebted  for  the  Plan  now  used 
ustration,  has  a long  and  strong  article  on 
abject.  The  Engineer,  Architect,  and  Sur- 
i devotes  a portion  of  its  space  to  it  in 
lame  spirit ; the  Art  Union,  as  usual,  is 
Med  with  letters  objurgatory;  the  Athe- 
i.  exercitates  in  the  same  strain  ; the  fec- 
und other  general  papers,  as  distinguished 
these  of  the  class,  have  entered  on  and 
fsed  the  matter  in  an  anxious  spirit ; so  j 
■e  are  justified  in  speaking  of  the  public  I 
’ as  we  have  done,  and  weave  also  justi-  I 
■fter  what  we  have  said  on  the  topic  in 
ms  numbers,  in  resolving  to  carry  into 


effect  what  we  had  hoped  would  have  been 
spared  us,  namely,  the  publication  of  Sir 
Robert  s elevation  as  given  out,  and  not  con- 
tradicted by  any  counter-print,  and  another 
elevation  embodying  the  views  and  principles 
which,  taking  all  circumstances  into  account 
and  considering  the  integrity  of  the  structure! 
we  would  submit,  ought  to  be  carried  out. 

It  is  in  this  way  thut  we  prefer  to  exercise 
our  privilege  of  criticising  and  commenting  on 
another’s  works.  Something  more  than  merely 
taking  exceptions,  or  pointing  ou,  ,„„5C 
™ Prl"clPle8  "f  design,  is  required  of  us,  and 

•h'L  "L  Sha"  C"n'y  int°  ‘herefore, 

in  No.  42.  We  propose  to  give  these  Designs  in 
comparison,  and  to  accompany  them  by  such 
remarks  at  length,  such  an  account  of  the 
whole  matter  pertaining  to  the  Museum,  and 
Sir  Robert  Sinirke’s  connection  with  it, as  will 
enable  our  readers  to  form  a right  estimate  of 
the  respective  merits  of  both  Designs,  and  in 
particular  of  Sir  Robert's,  and  his  conduct  in 
the  whole  affair. 


st.Tle,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
painters  who  would  append  a label  to  their 
pictures,  stating  “ This  is  . man,”  '‘This  is  a 
horse,  and  so  on.  There  are  some  points  of 
good  though,  in  the  bridge  design,  especially 
as  regards  the  structure  of  the  arch  ; the  cur- 
vature of  each  limb  of  it  being  necessarily 
slight,  he  has  thrown  length  into  the  vomsoirs, 
so  as  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  wedge  form 
which  a quicker  curve  would  generate.  The 
discussion  as  to  the  merit  of  a Gothic  arch  for 
a bridge  appears  hardly  to  have  been  turned  on 
the  right  drift  by  either  party;  an  arch  for 
bridge  traffic  is  exposed  to  very  different  strains 
to  that  of  one  covering  in  a door  or  window- 
opening  in  lieu  of  a lintel,  and  the  line  of  a, -Em- 
inent would  vary  accordingly  I we  think  it  does 
not  so  sufficiently  in  this  case. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS— GRANITE. 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 


The  “ Engineer,  Architect,  and  Surveyor” 
of  last  month  has  an  interesting  engraving 
shewing  Mr.  Barry’s  proposal  for  Westminster 
Bridge,  to  bring  it  intn  harmony  with  his 
design  for  the  “ New  Palace,”  as  the  Parlia- 
merit  Houses  are  now  termed,  and  it  also  con- 
tains Messrs.  Walker  and  Burges’  and  Mr. 
Barry’s  disquisitions  in  the  shape  of  replies 
and  reports.  We  shall  present  our  readers 
with  all  they  will  require,  to  judge  of  this 
matter  at  an  early  stage,  meanwhile  we  may 
content  ourselves  with  saying  that  we  cannot 
compliment  either  party  upon  their  per- 
formances; if  any  thing,  however,  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Burges  seem  to  have  the  best 
of  it.  Both  revert  to  authorities,  as  if 
they  were  afraid  to  utter  dicta  of  their  own, 
when  their  reputation  ought  to  be  sufficient 
authority  for  any  thing  they  may  choose  to 
hazard  as  of  their  own  conviction,— otherwise 
they  have  badly  aspired  before  and  been  un- 
wisely trusted.  In  Mr.  Barry’s  design  for  the 
bridge,  there  is  somewhat  too  much  of  what 
we  term  “ Wren’s  Gothic,”  and  a solecism  as 
regards  the  parapet,  which,  as  coming  from 
such  a man,  is  inexcusable.  The  parapet  of 
the  bridge  is  made  the  exterior  cornice,  at 
least  if  weave  not  misled  by  the  engraving. 
Mr.  Barry  is  aiming  at  a flat,  suppressed  com- 
position to  break  in  with  the  “ New  Palace," 
and  appears  to  us  to  be  committing  the  same 
mistake  as  in  the  palace  itself.  The  general 
expression  is  that  of  horizontality— long 
stretched  and  stratified  lines— and  only  made 
into  Gothic  by  elaborate  details  stamped 
on  the  surface  as  if  to  designate  the  I 


What  si,  fitting  as  that,  in  apprnachimr  the 
subject  of  building  materials,  he  pursued 
through  a series  of  articles,  we  should  take  up, 
as  first  in  the  division  of  building  stone,  that 
first  and  primary  of  the  products  of  the  rock 
and  quarry  Granite ? Wewill  outlay  down 
any  arbitrary  rule  for  the  treatment  ofour  sub- 
ject, for  we  believe,  if  we  were  to  do  so,  it 
would  be  less  inviting  to  our  readers  than  a 
sort  of  half-desultory,  half-systematic  mode  • 
we  believe  that  in  giving  our  own, and  inviting 
our  readers’  attention  to  these  things,  in  the 
way  in  which  they  arise  to  attract  it  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  that  the  end  of 
profitable  information  may  be  best  answered 
Men  immersed  in  the  active  engagements  of 
commercial  and  trading  life  cannot  turn  aside 
to  engage  in  abstract  or  abstruse  investigations, 
and  we  never  knew  of  a practical  people  which 
did  so.  It  was  wisely  ordered  among  the 
ancients,  by  that  school  of  philosophers  which 
obtained  the  nameof  the  Peripatetic,  that  they 
should  discourse  of  learning  as  they  walked, 
and  in  this  country,  with  equal  fitness,  men 
require  to  do  so  as  they  work,  to  lav  their 
hands  upon  the  material,  and  simultaneously, 
as  it  were,  to  discuss  and  acquaint  themselves” 
with  its  properties. 

Neither  shall  we,  in  thus  handling  our 
subject,  pursue  a scholastic  method,  we  shall 
the  rather  aim  at  the  reverse;  we  shall  note 
or  recite  the  facts  as  we  have  them  in  active 
array  before  us,  and  then  return,  ns  it  were,  to 
inquire  as  to  the  rudiments.  In  treating”  of 
granite,  for  instance,  we  shall  give  a kind  of 
workday  review  on  the  site  of  our  labours,  and 
select  one  particular  species  of  the  material  to 
descant  upon,  first,  as  to  that  which  relates  to 
It  in  ordinary  and  peculiar,  and  afterwards  as 
to  granite  generally. 

The  granites  of  Aberdeenshire,  including 
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those  of  Peterhead,  have  long  been  known  and 
highly  appreciated  in  various  public  works  ; 
the  grey,  or  blue,  being  used  extensively  for 
paving  the  public  streets,  as  well  as  for  building 
purposes,  and  the  red  granite  of  Peterhead  in 
the  formation  of  the  works  at  Sheerness  Yard. 

In  the  construction  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  the 
late  Mr.  Rennie,  though  attached  to  his  native 
granites,  was  compelled  by  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a sufficient  supply  of  blocks  of  the  re- 
quisite dimensions  within  the  period  assigned 
for  the  work,  and  at  any  reasonable  cost,  from 
the  quarries  in  Aberdeenshire,  to  resort  to 
the  quarries  in  Cornwall,  and  thus  another 
quality  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  metro- 
polis. 

The  various  qualities  of  the  superior  gra- 
nites were,  however,  brought  under  public  no- 
tice when  a material  was  required  for  the  new 
London  Bridge,  and  after  a variety  of  experi- 
ments, of  which  we  may  afford  some  informa- 
tion in  a future  article,  the  grey  granite  from 
Aberdeen,  and  the  Haytor  granite  from  De- 
vonshire, were  decided  to  be  superior,  and  re- 
commended for  that  work  by  the  Royal 
Society,  who  had  undertaken  the  investigation  ; 
the  result  of  which  was  that  one  fa5ade  of  the 
bridge  was  executed  in  Aberdeen  granite,  and 
the  other  in  granite  from  Haytor. 

The  facilities  obtained  for  the  introduction 
of  granite  in  various  ways  have,  since  that 
period,  made  it  available  in  many  of  our  public 
buildings,  amongst  which  may  be  enumerated 
the  Goldsmiths’  and  Fishmongers’  Halls,  where 
it  is  used  for  the  plinths,  and  in  the  W estmin- 
ster  New  Prison  ; in  the  latter  building  the 
pediment  is  formed  of  one  block,  weighing  no 
less  than  twenty-nine  tons,  and  other  blocks  of 
enormous  dimensions  were  at  the  same  time 
supplied  from  the  works  then  existing  on 
Dartmoor.  Subsequently,  the  extensive  quarry 
at  Foggin  Tor  in  Devonshire  (upon  the  line  of 
the  Plymouth  and  Dartmoor  Railway)  was 
opened  by  the  Haytor  Granite  Company  to  an 
extent  which  has  reduced  to  certainty  the  faci- 
lities for  obtaining  blocks  of  almost  any 
dimension,  within  a very  limited  time  after 
order,  and  at  a moderate  price.  It  has  been 
used  in  many  places,  but  we  need  only  refer  to 
the  beautiful  Graving  Dock  at  Woolwich, 
completed  by  Messrs.  Grissel  and  Peto,  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Burges, 
(the  government  engineers),  and  the  Nelson 
Memorial  in  Trafal gar-square,  by  the  same 
contractors,  under  Mr.  Railton,  to  attest  the 
reputation  of  this  superior  granite.  It  is  close 
grained,  a quality  for  which  the  northern 
granites  have  been  esteemed,  and  it  is  uniform 
in  texture  and  appearance.  It  is  also  free  from 
the  defect  of  what  is  termed  “ horse  tooth, 51 
so  much  objected  to  in  the  first  granites  intro 
duced  from  the  Haytor  Company’s  quarries  in 
Devonshire.  We  could  point  out  many  in- 
stances of  the  advantage  of  using  granites  in 
architectural  works  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
engineer.  If  the  plinth  of  our  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul  had  been  of  granite,  how  different 
would  have  been  the  appearance  it  would  now 
present,  as  well  as  the  curb  in  which  that  beau- 
tiful railing  (the  first  specimen,  by  the  way,  of 
cast-iron  railing)  is  imbedded.  T hese  remarks 
are  applicable  to  the  curbs  for  railings  in  all 
our  squares  and  areas,  and  the  plinths  of  every 
public  building  ; nor  should  it  be  less  regarded 
as  an  article  of  superior  durability  and  beauty 
for  steps  (for  which  it  may  he  obtained  of  great 
lengths)  at  the  entrance  of  public  and  private 
buildings. 

The  late  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville  employed 
granite  extensively  for  steps  and  landings  in 
the  entrances  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  it  may 


be  seen  in  its  various  qualities  at  some  of  our 
cemeteries,  particularly  at  Kensall  Green, 
where  a tomb,  now  in  the  course  of  erection 
by  Charles  Oldfield,  Esq.,  for  his  own  family 
vault,  has  a base  in  a single  stone  10  feet 
6 inches  square,  and  2 feet  thick  in  the  centre, 
which  was  procured,  after  a short  notice,  from 
the  quarry  at  Foggin  Tor. 

The  works  at  this  quarry  we  have  recently 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  ; they  are  now 
on  a magnificent  scale  (which  we  shall  de- 
scribe more  at  length  in  a future  article),  and 
after  a vast  expenditure  to  the  company,  they 
may  be  said  to  be  covered  with  the  machinery 
termed  “jemmies,”  similar  to  those  now  em- 
ployed for  fixing  the  stone  atthe  New  Houses  of 

Parliament,  and  some  other  public  buildings,  so 

that  blocks  which  present  themselves  of  dimen- 
sions suitable  to  any  order  which  is  lodged  at 
the  quarry,  may  be  transported  immediately 
from  any  part  of  the  rock,  without  waiting  for 
the  operation  of  what  may  be  termed  “ clear- 
ing,” and  so  be  forwarded  at  once  to  their  des- 
tination. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  enlarge 
more  particularly  upon  the  advantages  which 
present  themselves  for  procuring  this  material, 
and  the  certainty  of  all  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  labour  being  brought  within  a limited 
estimate  ; but  we  understand  that  the  con- 
tractor, as  well  as  the  architect  and  engineer, 
will  find  that  such  objects  can  be  at- 
tained without  any  of  the  risks  with 

which  the  performance  of  such  work  was 
formerly  attended.  In  one  other  respect 
the  advantage  of  using  granite  should  not  be 
overlooked  : where  stones  of  porous  quality  are 
introduced  for  the  facing  of  public  buildings, 
the  damp  which  is  imbibed  from  the  sub- 
stratum is  so  completely  checked  by  the  use  of 
a granite  plinth,  that  it  maybe  said  to  be  essen- 
tial to  durability.  And  this  plinth,  or  it  may 
be  a mere  cill  course,  could  be  applied  under 
the  direction  of  a skilful  designer  with  great 
efficiency  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
structure.  But  as  to  granite  architecture,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  at  which,  with  other  branches 
of  the  subject,  we  have  given  occasional  side 
glances  in  the  progress  of  this  article,  we 
must  reserve  ourselves,  as  we  explained  to  be 
our  intention  at  setting  out.  W e shall  have  to 
shew  that  granite  and  every  other  material 
has  a peculiar  expression  or  idiom,  which  it  is 
important  to  be  acquainted  with  for  the  end  of 
right  design,  and,  in  fact,  that  this  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  is  of  greater  consequence 
than  many  things  to  which  more  importance  is 
usually  attached.  


VENTILATION  AND  WARMING. 

MR.  DAY’S  LECTURE. 


Trinity  College.,  Perth. — We  under- 
stand that  the  plans  for  this  institution  (to  be 
erected  on  the  estate  of  Cairnies,  about  eight 
miles  north-west  of  Perth)  have  been  finally 
approved  of,  and  that  the  buildings  will  be 
commenced  in  the  spring.  The  plan  is  in  the 
English  collegiate  style  of  architecture,  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  talent,  taste,  and  skill 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  Henderson.  1 he  build- 
ings, when  completed,  will  form  a spacious 
quadrangle,  with  a bell-tower  and  chapel  se- 
parate. The  west  front  is  to  contain  the  en- 
trance gate,  and  residences  for  the  warden, 
sub-wardens,  and  tutors  ; the  north  is  to  con- 
tain the  class-rooms  and  dormitory  ; the  east, 
the  hall  and  library;  the  south  front  is  to  be 
an  open  cloister.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  execute  only  the  portion  of  the  build- 
ing necessary  for  opening  the  school  depart- 
ment, and  the  theological  part  of  the  institu- 
tion will  not  be  in  operation  for  some  time. 
The  college  will  contain  about  250  boys,  who 
are  to  reside  within  the  building,  as  at  Eton, 
and  to  be  otherwise  educated  as  in  that  great 
English  seminary.  The  building  is  to  be  con- 
structed of  a very  fine  durable  stone,  which  is 
found  in  great  abundance  upon  the  property, 
and  a quarry  of  which  has  been  opened,  and  is 
already  in  operation. — Perth  Courier. 


On  Wednesday  night  last,  we  attended  a 
lecture  given  by  Mr.  Day,  in  the  Hanover-  I 
square  Rooms,  on  the  subject  of  Ventilating 
and  Warming  Buildings,  Ships,  &c.  We  were  ■ 
greatly  pleased  to  see  so  large  an  attendance,  I 
and  particularly  so  to  find  that  many  ladies  j 
were  present,  proofs  of  the  growing  popularity  i 
of  this  important  subject.  Mr.  Day’s  lecture 
was  plain  and  practical,  and  after  going  over 
a general  sketch  or  review  of  his  subject,  he 
entered  into  an  exposition  of  his  own  particu-  I 
lar  plans,  which  he  had  the  good  sense  and 
honest  candour  to  avow  was  one  object  of  his 
undertaking  the  task  he  was  engaged  in.  He 
did  not  trouble  his  auditory  with  much  of  then- 1 
retical  disquisition,  but  contented  himself  byad- 
verting  to  the  well-known  deductions  of  those  who 
have  philosophised  on  thesubject;  suchasrelate 
to  the  quantity  of  air  required  for  respiration,  ^ 
the  changes  it  undergoes  in  respiration,  and  the 
deleterious  effects  arising  from  the  frequent  in- 
halation of  one  atmosphere.  He  said  little  on  the 
subject,  but  his  opinion  appeared  strongly,  we 
may  say  decidedly,  to  bear  against  the  practice 
now  advocated  and  adopted  by  several  of  our  first 
engineers  of  bringing  in  the  air  at  the  top  and 
taking  it  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  ; in  fact, 
he  asserted  it  could  not  be  done  without  a 
waste  of  power;  by  which,  we  suppose,  he 
means  also,  that  it  cannot  be  done  with  true 
economy.  We  dare  not  say  so  much,  and  we 
think  it  would  puzzle  himself  to  account  for 
some  phenomena  or  atmospheric  action  relat- 
ing to  natural  currents,  which  the  subsequent 
part  of  his  lectures  gave  an  insight  ot.  How- 
ever it  is  not  for  us  to  dispute,  especially  with 
a gentleman  who  has  so  successfully  operated 
in  many  cases  of  difficulty.  His  practical  ex- 
position referred  to  the  forced  regulation  of 
currents  of  air,  warm  or  cold  according  to  the 
season.  The  supply  is  introduced  at  the  floor 
through  perforations  in  it,  or  in  the  skirting 
board,  &c.,  and  it  is  drawn  off  at  the  ceiling  by 
the  aid  of  a cylinder  and  a revolving  fan  on  the 
principle  of  the  Archimedean  screw,  kept  in 
motion  by  a weight  in  the  same  way  as  the  old 
roasting-jack.  This  fan  revolving,  carries 
or  draws  the  air  upwards,  and  the  place  of 
the  air  drawn  off  is  supplied  in  exact  propor- 
tion by  the  cold  or  warm  air-duct  under  the 
floor.  The  experiment  was  ingeniously  illus- 
trated by  the  glass  model  of  a room,  and  with 
smouldering  or  half- burnt  paper  placed  on  the 
end  of  the  supply  tube  ; a dense  smoke  was 
presently  seen,  like  the  rising  of  a mist,  all 
over  the  floor  of  the  room,  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally ascending  to  the  ceiling,  and  passing  off  by 
the  apertures,  above  which  was  in  work  the 
ventilating  fan. 

Of  four  classes  of  chimney  nuisances  he 
spoke  of  the  remedies. 

The  1st  arising  from  an  imperfectly  formed 
flue. 

2nd.  From  sluggish  draft. 

3rd.  From  downward  draft,  and, 

4th.  From  gusts  of  wind  acting  occasion- 

Various  remedies  exist  for  the  three  first 
named,  such  as  pertain  to  the  regularity  of  the 
supply  of  air  to  a room,  as  well  as  the  altera- 
tion of  the  flue ; but  the  famous  specific,  we 
may  call  it,  in  plain,  honest  meaning,  for  the 
last  described  defect,  is  the  wind-guard  ofilr. 
Day’s  invention.  It  was  shewn  by  various  ex- 
periments to  be  an  instrument  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  end  when  rightly  applied,  about  which 
he  sketched  out  directions— in  fact,  tha 
whether  the  wind  blew  from  this  or  tha 
quarter,  or  up  or  down,  it  was  a beneficial 
agent  in  creating  a draught  for  the  smoke. 

His  plan  for  generating  warm  air  is  inge- 
nious ; a furnace  and  boiler,  with  air  flue! 
passing  through  the  latter,  communicating  a 
one  end  with  the  exterior  atmosphere,  and  a 
the  other  delivering  it  to  the  duct  for  warnnn 
the  building.  Mr.  Day  related  that  he  hat 
applied  it  with  great  success  at  W aimer  t»asu 
on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty  s late  vi 
thither.  „ , , ti.a 

We  cannot  go  over  more  of  the  ground  tli 
Mr.  Day  occupied,  or  shew,  as  he  did,  the  ap 
plication  of  his  plan  to  ships,  mines, 
we  can  assure  our  readers  that  it  was  ava  'ia 
practical  lecture.  We  wish  some  of  Mi.  a) 
remarks  could  be  borne  in  mind  by  many 
his  brother  inventors  ; about  the  conclusion 
said,  with  great  modesty,  that  he  set  up  no  p 
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ticular  claim  of  extraordinary  merit  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talent  and  industry.  He  had 
' performed  a duty,  and  was,  he  thought,  still 
! discharging  one  in  exerting  himself  to  push 
'*  forward  the  results  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
ji from  which  he  of  course  might  derive  his  own 
legitimate  reward.  Many,  he  remarked,  were 
the  inventors  who  complained  of  want  of  due 
patronage,  but  in  many  cases,  he  feared,  the 
'fault  lay  largely  with  themselves.  We  fear  so 
too  — but  cold  comfort  lies  in  such  a conclu- 
sion. We  fear  it,  but  we  feel  it  more.  We  are 
resolved  to  give  counsel  in  our  best  fashion  to 
remedy  it.  It  were  as  good  to  do  this  almost 
•as  to  cure  all  the  smoky  chimneys. 


AND 


ON  ECONOMICAL  COMBUSTION 
EVAPORATION. 

BY  MR.  HENRY  DIRCKS,  FURNACE  ARCHITECT 
AND  ENGINEER. 

^Communicated  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
October,  1843.) 

A knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  combus- 
ion  can  alone  lead  to  the  economical  produc- 
jng  and  applying  of  heat  from  any  kind  of 
uel.  The  only  work  in  which  this  subject  is 
borough ly  examined,  Doth  chemically  and 
•radically,  is  the  excellent  treatise  on  the 
omhustion  of  coal,*  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams, 
n which  is  pointed  out  the  source  of  error  in 
nany  of  the  expedients  which  have  been  con- 
nved  for  “ smoke  burning,”  all  of  these  being 
norc  or  less  deficient  of  the  means  for  eon- 
uming  the  gaseous  products  of  the  fuel; 
Vhile  great  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  their  con- 
vivauees  for  excluding  air  and  providing  a 
uass  of  incandescent  fuel  in  or  over  which  the 
moke  is  to  be  burnt,  that  smoke  which  is 
lerely  the  result  and  evidence  of  imperfect 
ombustion.  I hese  smoke-burning  processes 
generally  abundant  generators  of  carbonic 
iside,  and  this  Hying  ofi,  becomes  one  source 
f waste,  while  the  expenditure  of  heat  in  pro- 
Jcing  it  becomes  another,  and  the  destruction 
the  furnace,  in  conducting  the  operation,  a 
rd,  and  most  serious  one  to  the  manufact- 
urer. 

The  leading  feature  developed  in  Mr.  Wil- 

ams’s  treatise  is,  that  if  gas  in  jets  be  sup- 
ied  with  air,  or  air  in  jets  be  supplied  with 
is,  combustion  will  be  perfect,  and  a smoke- 
iss  Hame  produced.  In  close  furnaces,  the 
tseous  products  of  the  fuel  can  only  get  air 
ough  the  grate  bars,  the  doorway,  or  some 
icidental  inlet;  but  in  no  common  furnace 
n the  supply  of  air  be  adequate  for  the  com- 
i'te  combustion  of  the  gas.  Mr.  Williams  pro- 
lies  this  needful  supply  through  a perforated 
r distributor,  carrying  the  air  into  and  mixing 
'intimately  with,  the  large  volume  of  gas,  pro- 
icing bright  instead  of  dark  smoky  flame, 
d consequently  the  gas  is  burnt,  and  smoke 
evented.  From  its  near  approach  to  the 
linciple  of  the  Argand  lamp,  this  plan  has 
ten  designated  the  Argand  furnace  ; in  the 
e we  see  jets  of  gas  thrown  into  air,  in  the 
aer,  numerous  jets  of  air  thrown  into  an 
tiiosphere  of  gas  ; stop  ever  so  partially  the 
mission  of  air  to  either,  and  smoke  is  in- 
tntly  produced;  both  aim  at  obtaining  extent 
•i  surface  to  secure  better  diffusion  and  more 
nimate  union. 

1 he  crude,  impure,  coal-gas  evolved  immedi- 
yly  after  each  fresh  charge  of  fuel,  without 
•s  supply  of  air  thus  judiciously  given,  would, 
ubeing  only  partially  burnt,  be  wasted  in  the 
I'm  of  smoke,  which,  fouling  the  exterior 
aface  of  the  vessel,  considerably  lowers  its 
"porating  power,  while  at  the  same  time,  as 
cecessary  consequence,  much  of  the  available 
t of  the  gaseous  fuel  is  lost,  and  dependence 
°-ed  only  on  that  given  off  by  the  solid  in- 
lidescent  fuel.  The  efficacy  of  the  plan  now 
ier  consideration  is  placed  beyond  a doubt 
' he  fact  of  320  having  been  successfully 
leted  during  the  last  eighteen  months  for 
-J-engine  furnaces,  and  the  same  arrange- 
tit  put  on  board  no  less  than  twenty-five 
niners,  providing  practically  what  we  know 
correct  in  theory,  and  which  is  further 
lirtioned  by  the  testimony  of  Doctors  Brand, 

1 , Kane,  and  other  distinguished  authori- 

e:ext  to  the  obtaining  of  perfect  combustion, 
hh  attention  has  been  paid  by  many  to 
>:ns  for  increasing  the  evaporative  power  of 

T The  Combustion  of  Coal,” 
uams,  by  C.  W.  Williams. 

;ittin,  1841.  Pp.  J84. 


boilers.  This  Mr.  Williams  effects  by  studding 
the  boiler  plates  with  wrought-iron  pins,  made 
of  | inch  round  iron,  and  each  3 or  4 inches 
long;  these  are  screwed  into  the  boiler  from 
the  outside,  or  made  slightly  tapering  and 
driven  from  the  inside  through  holes  drilled 
for  the  purpose,  until  they  project  within  to 
only  about  1 inch.  This  internal  projection 
may  be  beaten  down  to  a rivet  head,  thus  pro- 
viding for  the  easier  cleaning  of  the  boiler 
when  in  crusted  with  shelly  deposit  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  bottom  of  the  boiler 
together  with  the  ends  and  sides  exposed  in 
the  flues,  may  in  this  manner  be  bristled  over 
with  conducting  pins  3 or  4 inches  apart, 
giving  an  increased  evaporative  power  up  to 
-5  per  cent.,  or  more.  A boiler  of  this  de- 
scription is  an  excellent  absorbent  of  the  heat 
the  flame  and  heated  air  impart  their  caloric 
to  the  pins,  and  these  in  like  manner  to  the 
water,  whereby  ebullition  is  greatly  promoted. 

Another  rapid  and  exceedingly  ingenious 
steam  generator  is  that  invented  'by  Mr.  An- 
drew Smith,  consisting  of  a cast-iron  trough 
in  which  a fusible  alloy  is  kept  at  a tempera- 
ture of  from  400  to  500° ; imbedded  in  this 
melted  metal  is  a wrought-iron  tube  of  1 or  2 
inches  diameter, bent  to  a serpentine  or  zigzag 
form,  and  protruding  at  each  end  of  the  trough. 

1 he  whole  of  this  arrangement  is  inclosed  in 
a furnace  in  which  coal  or  coke  may  be  burnt, 
presenting  great  economy  of  space  from  not 
being  more  than  one-tenth  the  usual  dimen- 
sions. Supposing  one  end  of  the  serpentine 
lube  to  be  connected  with  the  steam-pipe  of  an 
engine,  the  other  end  would  have  attached  to 
it  a force  pump,  and  as  often  as  water  is  forced 
into  the  serpentine  pipe,  the  whole  is  imme- 
diately converted  into  steam,  and  escapes  under 
such  pressure  as  is  provided  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  pipe.  In  this  operation  the 
force  pump  may  be  worked  constantly,  or  at 
any  stated  intervals,  as  there  is  not  the  usual 
danger  attending  the  absence  of  water  in  the 
boiler,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  and 
characteristic  feature  in  this  invention.  The 
fusible  metal  melting  at  300°,  and  taking  up 
beat  3_  times  more  rapidly  than  water,  is  a con- 
stant reservoir  of  heat,  which  the  water  forced 
through  the  bent  tubing  cannot  exhaust,  when 
properly  proportioned  to  the  work  required. 

I he  loregoing  remarks  contain  hints  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  found  interesting  and  useful 
to  all  who  are  concerned  in  pharmaceutical 
operations  on  a large  scale,  as  pointing  out 
means,  both  scientific  and  economical,  for  the 
production  and  application  of  heat, whether  for 
steam  power  or  otherwise.  The  object  of 
these  improvements  is  to  obtain  the  combustion 
and  heating  effect  of  that  gas  which,  in  ordi- 
nary furnaces,  is  wasted,  to  impart  to  boilers 
that  heat  which  usually  escapes,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  quantity  of  steam  on  a small 
scale  of  boiler  and  furnace  with  certainty  and 
safety. 

77,  King  William-street,  City, 

October,  1843. 
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the  vessel  in  sufficient  quantity  In  form  a com- 
plete metallic  both,  covering  the  generation- 
tubes,  but  not  to  reach  the  receivers;  this 
molten  bath  is  generally  kept  up  to  a heat  of 
about  oOO  , and  the  pump  is  so  regulated  to  the 
size  of  the  generator  and  power  required,  that 
at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  of  the  engine  only 
sufficient  water  is  injected  into  the  tubes  to 
supply  steam  for  one  revolution  of  the  crank 
attached.  On  the  injection  of  the  water  into 
the  heated  tubes,  it  is  instantaneously  converted 
into  steam,  passes  into  the  steam  receivers,  and 
from  thence  to  the  engine  cylinder,  when, 
having  performed  its  duty,  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  injects  another  sufficient  portion  of  water 
for  the  next  stroke— thus  keeping  the  receivers 
continually  supplied,  without  an  accumulation 
of  more  steam  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  proper  performance  of  the  engine.  ‘The 
great  advantages  afforded  bv  this  generator 
are,  economy  of  fuel— less  variation  in  the 
heat  of  the  tubes,  and,  consequently, 
greater  regularity  in  working— and  the  abso- 
lute safety  from  bursting,  1,000  lbs.,  at  least, 
per  square  inch,  being  required  to  fracture  one* 
of  the  tubes,  and  should  such  circumstances 
by  any  chance  occur,  it  would  have  no  effect 
beyond  the  interior  of  the  bath,  and  a new  set 
of  tubes  could  be  inserted  in  a very  short 
space  of  time.  The  small  space  occupied  by 
this  apparatus,  in  comparison  with  any  of  the 
old  boilers,  being  about  one-twentieth  the  usual 
size,  is  of  much  importance,  and  we  recom- 
mend an  inspection  by  all  persons  employing 
steam-engines.  ° 

By  way  of  further  comment,  we  cannot  help 
considering  this  invention  as  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  useful  of  the  day.  The  economy 
of  space  is  immense,  and  the  equalization  of 
temperature  much  more  complete  than  has 
hitherto  been  attained— a point  of  extreme 
importance  when  the  cost  of  fuel  is  taken  into 
account. 


IMPROVED  STEAM  GENERATOR. 

(Patented  by  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Princes-street, 
Leicester-square .) 

As  an  apparatus  for  the  more  rapid  genera- 
tion of  steam  for  engines  than  can  be  effected  bv 
any  of  the  variety  of  boilers  hitherto  invented, 
when  the  fire  is  merely  in  contact  with  the 
outside  of  the  tubes  or  vessel  containing  water, 
was  some  two  years  since  patented  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Smith,  but  from  the  increase  ofbusi- 
ness  connected  with  the  introduction  of  the 
patent  wire-rope  demanding  close  attention, 
the  “steam-generator”  has  not  been  suffici- 
ently brought  before  the  public,  and  we  believe 
is  but  little  known.  The  principle  is  simple, 
but  highly  effective  ; instead  of  the  fire  acting 
at  once  on  the  vessel  containing  the  water,  a 
body  of  metal  capable  of  dissolving  at  not  less 
than  300°  Fahrenheit,  is  employed  as  a medium 
between  the  fire  and  generating  tubes.  An 
iron  vessel  is  set  in  connection  with  the  fur- 
nace on  the  same  principle  as  a common  boiler ; 
near  the  bottom  a series  of  iron  tubes  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  vessel,  and  forming  one 
continuous  channel,  one  end  is  connected  to 
the  force-pump  attached  to  the  engine,  and  the 
other  with  a series  of  steam  receivers,  all  con- 
nected, and  to  which  the  safety-valve  is  applied 
in  the  usual  way. 

A compound  metal  in  due  proportions,  con- 
sisting of  bismuth,  lead,  and  zinc,  is  placed  in 


FONT,  PORTISHEAD  CHURCH. 

W.  Bennett  presents  his  respects  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Builder,  and  has  sent  him  the 
above  drawing  of  the  stone  font,  Portishead*, 
and  should  it  be  deemed  worthy  a place  in  The 
Builder,  it  is  quite  at  his  service.  lie  will 
please  to  make  due  allowance  for  any  imper- 
fection, when  he  knows  it  is  from  an  unin- 
structed’hand.  Should  this  find  favour,  he 
may  try  his  hand  again  at  a very  good  Norm  an 
doorway  in  Portbury  Church,  the  next  parish 
to  Portishead. 

Tring,  10th  Month,  10th,  1843. 


The  Presse  Indvstrielle  mentions  the  accidental 
discovery  of  a mode  for  preventing  the  calcareous 
deposits  being  formed  in  the  boilers  of  steam-en- 
gines. A sawyer  of  mahogany  in  the  Foubourg 
Saint- Antoine,  whose  machinery  is  worked  by  steam, 
perceived  a short  time  since,  on  opening  the  boiler 
to  have  it  cleaned,  that  there  was  no  depo.it  what- 
ever, but  that  some  mahogany  sawdust  had  by 
chance  been  introduced.  He  has  since  then  repeated 
the  experiment,  and  found  that  in  all  cases  the  saw- 
dust keeps  the  boiler  clean. 


* Portishead. — Parish  in  hundred  of  Portbury,  Somerset, 
8J  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bristol,  506  inhabitants— a rectory. 
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BENTLEY'S  PATENT  PORCELAIN 
LETTERS. 

“ Come  like  shadows,  so  depart." 

Shakspeare. 

Well,  and  if  may  Op  asked  by  some  of  our 
readers,  how  do  shadows  come  ? We  can  re- 
collect that  in  the  days  of  plain  painting  and 
stencilling',  they  came  not  at  all ; and  when  Mr. 
Bentlev  made  an  advance  upon  the  mode , 
shadow's  came  only  when  the  sunshine  came  ; 
but  so  do  people  become  adepts,  and  skilful,  by 
long  practice,  in  their  particular  art,  that  the 
very  laws  of  nature  seem  to  come  under  their 
control.  And  a9  Joshua  could  command  the 
sun  to  stand  still,  so  Mr.  Bentley  attained  to  a 
mastery  of  its  attendant  shadows,  and  actually 
nailed  them  to  the  wall,  or  screwed  them  to  our 
sign-hoards.  Who,  that  doe9  not  remember 
the  first  administerings  to  our  cravings  in  the 
wood  and  block-metal  letter  way?  But  then, 
hold  and  substantial  as  the  style  assumed  to  be, 
indicative  of  the  well-to-do,  as  though  we 
could  afford  the  labour  we  mocked  ; and  in 
imitating  stones  and  marbles,  there  was  the 
boast  of  the  basso  relievo , of  generous  cuttings 
away,  instead  of  the  mere  cutting  and  notching 
in  ; still  hold,  we  sav,  as  the  style  assumed  to 
be,  the  bold  block-letter  looked  very  lugu- 
brious in  a cheerless,  sunless  day;  and  even 
when  the  sun  did  shine,  there  were  to  be  seen 
one-half  these  tenants  of  a street  sleeping 
sulkily  in  the  shade  of  one  side,  while  those  of 
the  other  looked  jeeringly  across,  with  brightly 
lit-up  faces,  and  rich  in  the  companionship  of 
those  friends  in  t,ood  fortune,  telling  trystful 
shadows. 

Mr.  Bentley,  we  suppose,  had  seen  this,  and 
taking  active  heed  of  the  wants  and  denials  of 
his  progeny,  wishing  to  be  the  impartial  parent 
of  all  his  lettered  family,  getting  a trick  or 
two  perhaps  from  the  Greeks,  whose  dandling 
of  the  shadows  he  might  have  heard  of  — or 
rather  of  their  painting  and  tattoing  them — 
Mr.  Bentley,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  or  head, 
we  care  not  which,  determined  that  there 
should  be  no  priority  of  privilege  amongst 
those  he  had  called  forth,  in  fact  that  it  should 
be  a “ republic  of  letters,” — all  on  terms  of 
equality — every  substance  its  shadow,  and 
every  shadow  a substance:  then  came  forth 
the  family  of  solid  shaded  letters , and  then  was 
achieved  their  independence  from  the  laws  of 
a solar  despot,  upon  whose  smiles  they  had 
before  so  much  depended,  and  beneath  whose 
frowns  they  had  sorrowed  and  had  pined.  But 
in  time  it  came  to  be  observed  that  there  was 
another  rule  from  whence  the  democracy  of 
the  alphabet  had  to  be  emancipated — a pettier, 
and,  therefore,  a more  contemptible  tyranny — 
and,  therefore,  also,  one  which  a less  doughty 
champion  might  with  full  effect  assail.  The 
broad  sunlight  had  been  defied,  and  mere  day- 
light made  a stipulation,  and  eke  the  gas — 
limiting  the  sleep  of  letters  to  that  of  their 
betters — men — yet  there  was  a spirit  of  foul 
and  filthy  province,  one  who  sets  her  throne 
up  with  many  of  the  same  kidney,  in  crowded 
towns  and  cities, — “ their  name  is  Legion” — 
there  was  the  murky  and  grim-visaged  idol 
apeing  the  powers  of  a God,  and  setting 
the  stamp  of  his  image  upon  all  the  fair 
things  of  Bentley’s  creation — soot,  and  filth, 
and  grease,  its  agents,  brooded  on  and  about 
those  objects  of  their  lewd  attachment,  and  all 
corrodingly,  as  all  parasites  do,  into  the  heart 
and  vitals  of  their  victims— so  wooden  letters, 
all  bedizened  though  they  were  with  gold  and 
colours,  fell  speedy  victims  to  the  foul  insi- 
dious; and  nothing  but  the  furnace-tried  were 
thought  to  be  capable  of  withstanding  them  ; 
thenceforth,  we  had  the  porcelain  ABC, 
fused,  and  baked,  and  glazed,  proof  against  the 
insinuations  and  assaults  of  the  enemy  in  ques- 
tion ; spruce, /blit hsome,  and  cheerful,  in  every 
aspect  and  'condition,  and  sporting  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  with  full  immunity  from 
the  jealousy  of  all  assailants. 

a|l  "'as  not  done  as  yet ; there  was  a su- 
perficiality at  best  in  all  these  workings,  and 
t!  e refulgent  light  ot  science  was  invoked  in 
behalt  of  the  mystic  and  cabalistic  signs. 
Isometry  came  to  Mr.  Bentley's  aid,  and  be- 
tween them  was  produced  the  subject  of  a pa- 
tent. Isometry,  which  mav  be  mistaken  by 
some  as  one  of  those  foreign  gentlemen  who 
make  communications  from  abroad. — isometry, 
whose  name  is  not  in  the  patent,  hail  a prin- 
cipal share,  however,  in  the  next  stage  of  pro- 
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gress,  for  dependent  upon  it,  and  through  the 
efficacy  of  its  rules,  projection  is  given,  and 
bits  of  metal  plate,  and  then  porcelain,  assume 
all  the  aspects  of  depth  and  solidity. 

How  far  all  this  may  square  with  the  dicta 
of  modern  crusaders  against  " pretensions ” 
and  “ impositions ,”  we  shall  not  now  stand  to 
inquire.  Imitations  of  marbles  and  metals, 
but  worse  than  all,  imitations  of  shadows  and 
substances,  may  excite  their  wrath,  but  inven- 
tion must  go  on,  and  under  it,  the  influence  of 
exterior  circumstance  be  gradually  weakened, 
until  innate  existences  are  fully  developed. 
We  have  heard  of  illuminated  letters,  but 
these  are  but  the  type  of  what  we  may  expect 
to  see,  when  inventive  genius  takes  to  giving 
the  definition  of  the  word.  It  will  not  sur- 
prise us  to  see  our  streets  lit  by  glowing  meta- 
phors, and  truly  illuminated  letters  shining 
from  the  facias  of  our  shop  fronts,  indepen- 
dent of  daylight,  as  well  as  sunlight. 


VALENCIA  SLATE. 

The  introduction  of  this  material  into  the 
market,  as  it  is  now  brought  forward,  will  have 
an  extraordinary  influence  on  building  com- 
merce; the  prices  are  so  moderate  as  to  com- 
pel the  use  of  it  in  a hundred  cases  where 
other  materials  have  been  before  applied,  and 
also  to  suggest  its  application  for  a hundred 
new  uses;  it  comes  in  a fully  prepared  state, 
sawn  fair  on  both  sides,  and  taken  to  a gauge 
of  length  and  width.  The  objections  which  the 
first  importations  were  exposed  to,  as  being 
from  the  upper  working  of  the  quarry,  are  now 
done  away  with,  as  a superior  solid  quality  i9 
bping  obtained  from  the  lower  beds,  the  quarry 
being  largely  opened,  and  working  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  J inch  slabs  — and  every 
body  is  now  acquainted  with  the  superior 
bearing  powers  of  slate  over  all  other  de- 
scriptions of  laminated  material — may  be  had 
at  the  low  price  of  4d.  per  foot  up  to  6 feet  by 
3 fed  6 inches,  J inch  5Jd.  and  inch  at  7&d.  So 
much  is  being  done  in  slate,  and  so  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  So  much  of  national  pros- 
perty  is  hinged  upon  the  full  development  of 
the  worth  of  our  slate  quarries,  and  so  impor- 
tant is  the  question  to  art  and  industry,  that 
we  shall  embrace  an  early  opportunity  of  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  “ Slate  Architecture,” 
as  we  propose  to  do  with  the  granites,  with 
iron,  and  other  native  products,  convinced  that 
by  so  doing  we  are  pursuing  the  best  course  of 
practical  patriotism. 


Ventilation. — Did  people  put  proper  value 
on  ventilation  of  apartments,  as  regards  health,  it 
would  be  more  attended  to  than  it  is,  of  which  the 
following  fact  is  a proof.  Some  years  back  no  less 
a number  than  2,944  infants,  out  of  7,650,  died  in 
the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  the  space  of  four 
years,  within  a fortnight  after  their  birth.  It  was 
discovered  that  this  circumstance  arose  from  the 
want  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  good  air.  The 
hospital,  therefore,  was  completely  ventilated,  and 
the  proportion  of  deaths  was  reduced  to  279  ; so 
that  out  of  2,944  who  had  perished  in  the  four 
preceding  years,  no  less  a number  than  2,665  had 
perished  (if  not  solely,  nearly  so)  from  the  foul- 
ness of  the  air.  Bed-room  windows  (others,  of 
course)  should  be  left  open  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
in  all  seasons  of  the  year ; no  bed  should  be  made 
for  at  least  three  hours  after  it  has  been  occupied  ; 
and,  previously  to  its  being  made,  all  the  clothes  be- 
longing to  it  should  be  exposed  separately  to  the 
air. 

Mineral  Wealth  of  Ireland. — It  is  not  only 
in  its  agriculture  that  Ireland  is  susceptible  of  great 
improvement ; almost  every  county  abounds  in 
mineral  wealth  ; iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  tin,  anti- 
mony, and  gold,  are  found  in  various  districts ; 
three  former  are  rich  ores,  capable  of  being  easily 
worked.  Sulphur,  cabalt,  talc,  ochres,  gypsum, 
fuller’s  earth,  marble,  porphyry,  granite,  slate,  and 
lime  are  abundant.  The  minor  productions  of  the 
counties  through  which  the  railway  (Dublin  and 
Cork)  would  pass,  have  been  thus  specified : — 
Cork — Coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  ochres,  and  potter’s 
clay.  Tipperary — Coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver, 
talc,  slate,  and  marble.  Waterford — Copper,  iron, 
green  marble.  Limerick — Coal,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
slate.  Kerry — Lead,  copper,  cobalt,  and  marble. 
Kilkenny — Coal,  iron,  marble,  jasper,  pipe-clay, 
and  granite.  Queen's  County — Coal,  iron,  copper, 
and  marble.  Carlow — Talc,  marble,  ochres,  and 
eranite.  Wexford — Coal  and  lead.  Wicklow — 
Gold,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  sulphur. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

Penzance. — A new  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
was  opened  at  Penzance  on  the  26th  ult. 

/froth uni  ■ — The  new  church  here,  to  which 
we  adverted  in  our  last,  is  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Whiehcord  and  Walker;  it  affords 
accommodation  for  500  persons  ; the  plan  is 
cruciform,  and  includes  a chancel,  nave,  and 
transepts ; the  style  is  early  English,  with  a 
large  western  tower.  Its  roof  is  of  timber, 
shewing  internally  the  entire  framing.  The 
nave  and  transepts  are  fitted  up  with  low  pew9 
and  free  seats,  and  the  chancel  entirely  free 
from  any  encumbrance.  The  church  is  also 
without  galleries,  except  the  tower,  which  is  to 
contain  an  organ  and  singers.  The  church  is 
situated  in  a most  romantic  and  elevated  situa- 
tion on  the  road  to  Plaxtol,  and  the  tower, 
which  is  65  feet  high,  is  visible  for  very  many 
miles  round.  A very  chaste  and  beautiful 
stained-glass  window  over  the  altar,  the  mu- 
nificent present  of  the  Rev.  — Randolph,  at- 
tracted universal  admiration;  it  is  of  very  ela- 
borate design  in  imitation  of  the  early  English 
stained-glass,  and  produces  an  admirable  sub- 
dued light  over  the  whole  of  the  chancel.  A 
very  handsome  silver  altar  servicp  has  also 
been  presented  to  the  church  by  Miss  Yates, 
of  Fairlawn,  and  a stone  font  by  Colonel 
Austen. 

Swansea. — A new  church  in  the  early  Eng- 
lish manner,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Wyatt  and  Brandon,  architects,  was  opened 
here  on  the  26th  ult.  It  is  styled  Trinity 
Church.  It  is  127  feet  by  47,  interior  dimen- 
sions will  accommodate  1,200  persons.  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Bristol,  was  the  contractor,  under 
whom  were  Mr.  Bird,  the  mason,  and  Mr. 
Crispin,  carpenter;  the  cost  2,490/.,  which  was 
raised  by  private  subscription. 

Headless  Cross. — A handsome  church,  after 
the  Norman  manner,  by  Mr.  Harvey  Eginton, 
of  Worcester,  was  consecrated  on  Friday 
se’nnight.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and  liberally 
adorned  with  carvings. 

Oldswinford. — The  new  parish  church, in  the 
style  of  the  13th  century,  wa9  opened  on  Sun- 
day se’nnight.  Stained  glass  and  rich  tracery 
adorn  the  windows  ; 5,000/.  has  been  spent  in 
its  erection,  raised  from  voluntary  subscriptions 
and  grants  from  the  Incorporated  and  the 
Worcester  Diocesan  Societies.  It  contains 
1,487  sittings,  of  which  784  are  free. 


SCHOOLS. 

Hereford. — An  attempt  is  being  made  to  di- 
vert upwards  of  6,000/.,  the  funds  of  the  Scu- 
damore charity,  to  building  and  endowing 
schools  for  poor  children,  in  the  city  of  Here- 
ford. The  bishop,  we  understand,  is  opposed 
to  it. 

Agricultural  Colleges. — The  establishment 
of  this  most  important  class  of  institutions  is 
now  being  advocated  with  renewed  energy. 
The  Wiltshire  Independent  has  a lengthened 
article  on  the  subject  in  last  week’s  number  ; 
allusion  is  made  to  the  experimental  farm  at 
Templemoyle,  Ireland.  These  things  are  in- 
evitable results  of  the  present  tidal  progress  of 
events ; nothing  can  hinder,  nor  much  longer 
stay  their  introduction  generally. 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Harbours  of  Refuge. — In  the  Report  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Shipwrecks, 
it  is  recommended  to  appropriate  a large  sum 
from  the  national  funds  in  the  construction  of 
harbours  of  refuge,  particularly  in  the  channel. 

County  Asylum,  Lancaster.  — The  magis- 
trates voted  S,5U0/.  on  the  27th  ult.  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  asylum. 

Burton- on- Trent. — We  understand  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  make  a canal  from  the  River 
Trent  to  the  principal  breweries  of  this  flourish- 
ing little  town. 

Victoria  County — We  understand  the  Com- 
pany of  Proprietors  for  reclaiming  the  great 
estuary  of  the  Wash  below  the  ports  of  Lynn, 
Wisbech,  and  Boston  (whereby  upwards  of 
250,000  acres  of  land  will  be  brought  into 
cultivation,  and  a county  of  more  extensive 
area  than  the  county  of  Rutland  will  be  estab- 
lished, to  be  called  Victoria  County),  have 
determined  not  to  apply  to  Parliament  in  the 
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ensuing  session,  although  quite  prepared  to 
eposit  plans  and  take  other  preliminary  steps 
for  that  purpose.  J F 

After  a long  slumber  and  apathy,  the  coun- 
try seems  to  be  arousing  itself  to  a sense  of  the 
necessity  of  action  in  respect  of  improvements 
and  great  building  undertakings.  We  reporied 
last  week  of  Southampton,  and  this  week  we 
n.ay  refer  to  the  long  stagnant  city  of  Coven- 
)r-v-  / ''e  Estates  Committee  of  the  corpora- 
tion have  reported  in  favour  of  new  water- 
works, it  appearing  that  of  upwards  of  7,000 
houses  in  that  city,  not  more  than  between  300 
and  400  have  water  laid  on  to  them  : they 
recommend,  also,  a public  cemetery,  the 
church-yard  accommodation  being  the  same 
now  for  upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants  as  it 
was  when  Coventry  numbered  only  one-fourth 
. this  amount ; the  improvement  and  cleans- 
ing of  the  now  filthy  river  Sherborne  is  also 
advocated  ; and  as  Coventry  has  lately  become 
an  independent  assize  town,  it  is  recommended 
to  build  or  otherwise  provide  suitable  “ judges’ 
lodgings,  ’ &c.  6 

The  committee  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  execution  the  proposed  pier  at 
Hythe  have  selected  from  among  the  numerous 
designs  .submitted  to  them,  the  plans  of  Mr. 
John  Elliott,  architect,  of  Southampton  and 
Chichester,  and  the  committee  having  called  in 
the  assistance  of  a civil  engineer  to  report  on 
the  practicability  and  construction  of  the  design 
so  selected,  have  since  awarded  the  premium 
to  Mr.  Elliott. 

1 he  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  about  to 
enlarge  Woolwich  dock-yard,  and  form  a 
factor  y for  the  manufacture  of  steam  boilers. 

The  interior  of  Winchester  Cathedral  is 
undergoing  restoration  under  tire  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Richardson,  who  restored  the 
temple  Church. 
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RAILWAYS. 

Atmospheric  Railway . — The  complete  suc- 
cess of  this  undertaking  is  now  established 
beyond  all  controversy.  For  the  last  fortnight 
trains  have  been  running  regularly  between 
.Dalkey  and  Kingstown,  from  two  till  five 

0 clock,  with  the  utmost  punctuality  and  unin- 
terrupted regularity.  Some  thousands  of  pas- 
sengers have  passed  to  and  fro  on  the  line 
without  the  slightest  accident  occurring.  The 
trips  were  suspended  yesterday  for  a few  days, 
in  order  to  enable  the  line  to  be  opened  the 
entire  way  from  Kingstown  station  to  Dalkey 
T he  permanent  way  is  laid — the  rails  are  down, 
and  in  the  course  of  a week  or  so  the  entire 
line  will  be  opened.  The  Dalkey  station  is  in 
a state  of  forwardness,  and  there  is  every  pro- 
spect of  the  works  being  immediately  com- 
imenced  to  extend  the  line  to  Bray.— Dublin 
'Paper,  Oct.  27. 

Salisbury. — The  survey  of  a line  between 
[Salisbury  and  Bishopstoke  is  now  in  progress, 
preparatory  to  applying  for  a bill  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  to  join  the  South- Wes- 
:ern  Railway  at  the  latter  point. 

New  Branch  Railivay.— It  is  stated  that  a 
unction  line  from  the  Swindon  station,  on  the 
preat  Western  Railway,  to  the  Andover-road 
itation,  on  the  South-Western  Railway,  is  in 
contemplation,  and  that  surveys  are  now  in 
progress.  rlhe  distance  wo  should  suppose  is 
ibout  40  miles. — Railivay  Times. 

Le  Journal  ties  Chemins  de  Fer  announces 
fiat  the  directors  of  the  Rouen  and  Havre 
itailroad  Company  have  concluded  with 
TM.  Mackensie  and  Brassey  the  most  im- 
bortant  contract  ever  made  in  France  : — “ The 
principal  works  on  the  Havre  Railroad  are  the 
jlridge  of  Rouen,  seven  tunnels  of  an  extent 
|f  6,500  yards,  and  a viaduct  of  27  arches  in 
ie  valley  of  Barenlin,  being  33  yards  in  height 
10m  the  arch  to  the  centre.  These  works 
Hill  cost  from  13,OU0,000f.  to  14,000,000f. 

1 hey  are  to  he  entirely  completed  in  May, 

346.  The  embankment  arid  the  tunnels  are 
imtracted  for  at  a discount  of  20  per  cent,  on 
e prices  paid  the  same  contractors  for  the 
riris  and  Rouen  Railroad.  The  cubic  yard  of 
hbankment  to  be  paid  If.  25c.  (Is.  British), 
e superficial  yard  of  tunnelling  889f.  (nearly 
.1.  British).”  6 

.Large  numbers  of  men  have  been  set  to  work 
v various  parts  of  the  London  and  Binning 
nm  Railway,  by  order  of  the  directors,  at  the 
clereni  places  where  appearances  of  slips  in 
; cuttings  or  embank  men  ts  present  them- 
ives. 


BUILDING  GROUND. 

Robins  v.  Phillips. 

Measure  of  damages — Use  and  occupation. 

M.  D.  Hill  moved  for  a rule  nisi  to  reduce  the 
damage  or  for  a new  trial.  This  was  an  action  for 
the  use  and  occupation  of  a piece  of  ground  which 
the  defendant  had  verbally  agreed  to  take  of  the 
plaintiff  upon  a building  lease  for  99  years  ; but 
upon  the  lease  being  tendered,  he  refused  to  execute 
it,  or  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  the  ground, 
lhe  only  evidence  to  shew  that  he  had  taken  pos- 
session was,  that  shortly  after  he  agreed  to  take  the 
ground,  he  put  up  a board  stating  that  applications 
for  the  renting  of  the  ground  were  to  be  made  to 
him,  and  that  this  board  remained  up  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  The  present  action  was  brought  for 
five  or  six  years'  rent,  and  the  plaintiff  recovered  a 
veidmt  for  the  whole  amount.  It  was  now  sub- 
mitted that  he  was  only  entitled  to  recover  for  that 
period  during  which  it  was  shewn  that  the  board 
was  up. — Rule  nisi. 


PISCINA,  PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRAL. 

8"t,—  I now  forward  you  a sketch  of  a 
Piscina,  m Peterborough  Cathedral.  I have 
not  the  exact  dimensions,  but  the  whole  height 
is,  l believe,  about  three  feet.  6 

1 his,  as  you  will  readily  perceive,  was  ori- 
gloally  a very  deheate  piece  of  workmanship, 
Out  I regret  to  say  Its  beauty  is  now  much  im’ 
paired  by  the  numerous  lime-whitings  to  which 
“ l,as  5?™  subjected.  The  corves  are  all 
worn  off,  and  the  tracery  choked  up  with  lime. 
It  a great  pity  that  such  worse  than  Gothic 
proceedings  cannot  be  put  a stop  to;  but  it  is 
0°  true  in  this  as  in  many  other  matters,  i.  e 
tha  which  is  every  one's  business  is  attended 
to  by  none.  I am,  yours  very  truly, 

W.  H.  J. 


ON  READING  STEPHENS’  TRAVELS  IN 
YUCATAN. 

{From  Fulcher's  Lollies’  Memorandum  Book  and 
Poetical  Miscellany,  1844.) 

Where  are  ye  vanished,  ye  mysterious  race  ? 
ie  .or  whom  history’s  pen  hath  found  no  place 
. In  her  proud  page  ? 

As  the  bright  dew-drop  from  the  noontide  rays, 

00  are  ye  vanished  from  our  eager  gaze, 

Sons  of  another  age. 

We  know  how  Rome  has  lost  her  queenly  crown, 
How  Athens  suns  of  glory  have  gone  down  ; 
v But  what  of  ye  ? 

Your  halls  and  temples  stand  in  ruined  state, 

In  silent  pride  and  desolate  ; 

But  where  are  ye  ? 

Whose  were  the  hands  that  rear’d  with  patient  toil 
lhe  mighty  piles  that  strew  with  wreck  the  soil 
. Of  lonely  Yucatan? 

Vain  question ! in  the  sleep  of  death  are  bound 

1 hey  whose  proud  vestiges  alone  are  found  ; 

Alas  for  man  ! 

The  wandering  stranger  now  with  wonder  sees 
Your  haughty  fanes  o’ergrown  with  clustered  trees, 
Where  scorpions  brood, 
lne  lonely  Indian  s axe  now  rings  alone, 

Where  courtiers  bent  around  a royal  throne, 

And  thousands  trod. 

Then  fare  ye  well,  ye  children  of  the  past, 

O’er  whom  oblivion’s  silent  stream  hath  cast 
Its  mournful  wave, 

As  the  pure  snow-wreath  from  the  spring’s  soft 
breath, 

So  have  ye  faded  from  your  native  earth, 

And  sought  the  grave. 
H.  D.  S. 


CTomspotiticnre. 


Piscina. 


PLAN  FOR  MEASURING  INACCESSIBLE  DISTANCES. 

Sir,  The  article  which  appeared  in  your  last 
number,  giving  the  details  of  a plan  for  measuring 
inaccessible  distances,  reminds  me  of  a wonderful 
instance  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  geometry  evinced 
by  a chief  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Western  America, 
as  related  by  Captain  Marryat,  in  his  new  work, 
entitled  “ Narrative  of  the  Travels  and  Adventures 
of  Monsieur  Violet.” 

I have  transcribed  the  passage  alluded  to,  as  I 
think  it  will  be  perused  with  some  interest  by  the 
readers  of  The  Builder.  x. 

“ The  most  remarkable  instance  occurred  when 
we  were  about  to  cross  a wide  and  rapid  river,  and 
required  a rope  to  be  thrown  across,  as  a stay  to  the 
men  and  horses.  The  question  was,  what  was  the 
length  of  the  rope  required  ; i.  e,  what  was  the 
width  of  the  river  ? An  old  chief  stepped  his  horse 
forward,  to  solve  the  problem,  and  he  did  it  as  fol- 
lows He  went  down  to  the  side  of  the  river,  and 
fixed  upon  a spot  as  a centre  ; then  he  selected  two 
trees,  on  the  right  and  left,  on  the  other  side,  as 
near  as  his  eye  could  measure  equidistant  from 
where  he  stood.  Having  so  done,  he  backed  his 
hoz'se  from  the  river,  until  he  came  to  where  his  eye 
told  him  that  he  had  obtained  the  point  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  Thus,  in  the  diagram,  he  selected 
two  trees  A and  B,  walked  back  to  E,  and  there 
fixed  his  lance.  He  then  fell  back  in  the  direction 
E D,  until  he  had,  as  nearly  as  he  could  tell,  made 
the  distance  from  A E equal  to  that  from  E D,  and 
fixed  another  lance.  The  same  was  repeated  to  E C, 
when  the  last  lance  was  fixed.  He  then  had  a 
parallelogram  ; and  as  the  distance  from  F to  E was 
exactly  equal  to  the  distance  from  E to  G,  he  had 
but  to  measure  the  space  between  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  E,  and  deduct  it  from  E G,  and  he  ob- 
tained the  width  of  the  river  required. 


Section  of  Mouldings. 


Piscina. — A stone  basin,  or  cavity,  with  niche,  generally 
an  altar,  for  the  use  of  the  priest  previous  to  the  cele- 
I brutiun  of  mass,  &c.  It  was  furnished  with  a pipe  to  carry 
1 off  waste  water.  There  were  double  piscinas. 


I do  not  think  that  this  calculation,  which 
proved  to  be  perfectly  correct,  occupied  the  md 
chief  more  than  three  minutes  ; and  it  must  he  re- 
membered that  it  was  done  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.” 
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PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  A SUMMER  HOUSE. 

( From  a Design  furnished  hy  a Correspondent.) 


ON  THE  FAILURE  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

No.  I. 

I was  some  time  since  walking;,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  my  crutches,  down  a rather  plebeian 
portion  of  the  Holborn  district,  when  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  an  exclamation  from 
a little  boy  to  his  sister — “ Oh,  Jenny,  look  at 
that  poor  blind  man/’  I am  too  accustomed 
to  expressions  of  pity  and  goodwill  from  the 
lower  orders  (as  they  are  termed)  to  pay  much 
attention  to  them,  but  there  was  something  so 
ludicrous  in  the  heartiness  of  the  lad’s  sorrow 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  his  blunder, 
that  I could  not  help  noticing  his  sympathetic 
remark.  I am  not  blind — at  least  physically — 
but  lame.  His  confusion  of  maladies  was  as 
laughable  as  his  expression  of  pity  was  honest 
and  sincere. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  error  of  the  architec- 
tural profession  with  respect  to  competitions. 
They  all  see  a defect — they  recognize  an  evil, 
but,  like  the  boy,  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
distinguish  things  rightly.  They  cry  out 
because  of  blindness  when  lameness  is  to  be 
deplored.  The  progress  of  architectural  com- 
mon sense  is  slow,  and  they  would  bestow 
spectacles  when  crutches  were  a far  more  fit- 
ting and  more  serviceable  gift. 

We  have  been  told,  with  great  emphasis  and 
pomp,  that  the  prominent  architectural  evil  of 


the  present  age  is  the  partial  prevalence  of  t^e  j 
competitive  system,  and  the  unfairness  of  many  j 
of  the  committees  when  competition  is  adopted. 
With  equal  solemnity  have  we  been  assured  | 
that  the  public  enlightenment  will  by-and-by 
remedy  these  defects,  and,  in  short,  that  when  | 
the  public  best  understand  architecture,  they  j 
will  be  best  able  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  its  j 
professors.  In  pursuance  of  this  theory  many 
and  various  projects  have  been  propounded  for 
the  instruction  of  that  very  varying  body. 
Unoccupied  benevolence  has  almost  exhausted 
itself  in  devising  plans,  and  the  result  is  that 
we  are  complaining  more  than  ever,  and  seem 
in  greater  perplexity  now  than  we  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  inquiry. 

Nor  need  this  failure  excite  much  surprise. 
Neither  the  two  frequent  absence  of  eompeti-  i 
tions,  nor  the  partiality  of  committees,  can 
very  readily  be  avoided,  while  those  eompeti-  , 
tions  derive  discredit  from  the  unfairness  with  I 
which  they  are  conducted,  or  these  committees 
deserve  reproach  for  the  assuming  ignorance 
of  their  members.  In  very  few  instances  have  j 
men  of  taste  and  education  been  called  upon 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  plans  submitted  by 
architects  to  a committee.  The  history  of 
competitions  is  fertile  in  instances  of  partiality 
and  ignorance— the  best  proof  that  the  evil 
exists  is  the  outcry  against  its  prevalence. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  this  current  to  its 
source.  If  sempstresses  were  to  fix  the  merits 


of  machinery,  the  absurdity  would  not  be 
greater  than  is  everyday  committed  by  butchers 
and  tallow-chandlers  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
architectural  ability.  The  errors  we  might 
reasonably  expect  from  the  one  are  as  naturally 
committed  by  the  others,  and  in  each  case  from 
the  same  cause — total  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  duties  required  of  them.  One  instance 
will  serve  to  illustrate  my  reasoning. 

Shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  Royal 
Exchange,  designs  were  advertised  for,  and 
premiums  promised  to  the  successful  candi- 
' dates.  The  intended  outlay  was  named,  and 
I the  accommodation  required”  defined.  Numer- 
ous  competitors  sent  in  designs  ; indeed,  great 
part  of  the  architectural  talent  of  London  put 
forth  its  energies  on  this  occasion.  1 he 
Gresham  Committee  sat  and  sat  again,  they  at 
last  felt  their  helplessness,  their  total  ignorance 
of  all  that  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
execute  their  task ; there  were  too  many  can- 
didates for  the  exercise  of  influence,  the  appre- 
ciation of  merit  was  beyond  their  ken  ; they 
were  utterly  prostrated,  without  intelligence, 
and  beyond  information.  With  the  desperation 
of  despair,  they  caught  at  the  aid  that  two  or 
three  architects  most  connected  with  the  city, 
and  who  had  not  competed,  might  afford  them  ; 
Sir  R.  Smirke,  Mr.  J.  Gwilt,  and  Mr.  P.  Hard- 
wick were  the  judges  to  whom  the  committee 
delegated  their  authority,  and  these  gentlemen 
proceeded  with  all  zeal  to  the  execution  of 
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their  duties.  But,  as  if  enervated  by  the  con- 
nection, they  forgot  the  demand  upon  them  for 
an  enlarged  and  liberal  criticism,  they  looked 
not  upon  the  luxuriant  imagination  of  Cock- 
erell or  the  chaste  consistency  of  Donaldson, 
they  became  learned  upon  steps  and  chimneys’ 
talked  of  optics  and  expense,  and  awarded  the 
premiums  to  plans  which  they  pronounced  it 
unadvisable  to  adopt.  Finally,  their  opinions 
seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  whom 
they  had  not  distinguished  by  a premium,  and 
when  they  had  vacated  their  chairs,  and  the 
committee  separated  at  Christmas  (1839),  that 
gentleman  s was  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
fortunate  design. 

But  the  field  was  now  narrowed,  and  armed 
with  all  the  knowledge  that  an  inspection  of 
the  designs  of  previous  candidates  could 
bestow,  and  all  the  information  that  friendly 
influence  could  command,  a new  competitor 
appeared  to  dispute  the  prize,  Mr.  Tite  des- 
cended into  the  arena;  his  previous  apathy 
had  departed  ; the  oracles  had  at  length  spoken, 
and  now  that  his  influence  could  be  concen- 
trated, Mr.  Richard  Lambert  Jones  was  himself 
again.  The  battle  of  interest  was  to  be  fought, 
and  the  Gresham  Committee  revived  in  its 
pristine  vigour.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Cockerell 
and  Mr.  Donaldson  presented  their  improved 
designs,  and  Mr.  Tite  his  new  one.  Personal 
influence  was  resoited  to,  and  no  statement 
was  too  absurd,  no  absurdity  too  gross,  and  no 
grossness  too  contemptible  for  those  who 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  new  comer  to  adopt. 
They  dwelt  upon  the  expense  of  Mr.  Cock- 
erell’s design,  their  statements  were  dis- 
proved; they  disparaged  its  convenience 
and,  what  must  have  been  of  far  more 
importance  in  the  civic  eyes,  its  superior  rental 
capabilities  were  demonstrated;  they  declared 
the  model  which  Mr.  Cockerell  had  pjepared 
an  imposition,  in  opposition  to  all  the  first 
architectural  writers,  and  upon  the  authority  of 
an  anonymous  builder;  and  finally,  after  an 
apparent  competition,  which  the  whole  profes- 
sion scouted  us  a fraudulent  deception,  they 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Tite  the  high  honour  of 
the  majority  of  their  suffrages  and  their  choice. 
They  did  not  invite  public  examination  ; this 
time  their  partiality  would  have  been  too 
glaring. 

Such  was  the  competition.  The  merits  of 
the  different  plans  may  be  discussed  at  another 
time.  What  Mr.  'J  ite  has  accomplished  we 
mow  see,  what  Mr.  Cockerell  would  have  done 
with  equal  opportunities  we  can  only  conjec- 
ture. Their  respective  merits  were  not  the 
grounds  of  the  committee’s  decision,  they  have 
never  been  specified,  for  except  that  they  were 
influenced  by  audacity  and  interest,  the  com- 
mittee can  make  no  statement. 

And  why  was  all  this  ? Is  any  man  hardy 
enough  to  assert  that  had  professional  men  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  gentlemanly  feeling 
presided  over  the  contest  different  principles 
would  not  have  led  to  a different  result?  Or 
ivill  anyone  contend  that  civic  honours,  shrie- 
val  gowns,  and  aldermanic  chairs  confer  archi- 
tectural ability,  discrimination,  or  taste?  He  who 
declared  a model  an  imposition  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  a builder  whom  he  dared  not  name,  was 
either  an  ignorant  charlatan,  or  he  was  some- 
hing  worse  than  a quack  in  propounding  as  a 
ruth  what,  if  he  knew  any  thing  upon  the 
lubject,  he  must  have  known  to  be  false. 
•?hose  who  so  implicitly  submitted  to  his  dic- 
tum share  the  odium  of  his  ignorance  or  his 
lartiality,  and  in  either  case  knew  not  how  to 
(ecide  themselves  or  to  maintain  the  decision 
which  others  at  their  request  had  pronounced 
or  them. 

■1  I speak  not  in  censure  of  this  committee 
done.  From  the  very  nature  of  things  any 
lammittee  formed  under  similar  circumstances 
ould  not  have  been  expected  to  act  otherwise, 
t is  not  in  their  nature.  Interest  they  see  at 
ork  above,  beneath,  and  around  them.  It  is 
isential  to  their  existence,  the  atmosphere  they 
reathe  ; and,  even  admitting  that  taste  and 
mowledge  would  do  much  to  modify  the  evil 
elects  ot  such  a state  of  things,  they  have  it 
ilJt.  The  chandler  and  the  draper,  the  saddler 
Jid  the  potato-salesman,  limited  in  education, 
Halted  because  of  their  wealth,  and  esteemed 
^cording  to  their  ostentatious  display,  are  not 
e persons  most  likely  to  arrive  at  a’  satisfac- 
\ry  conclusion,  when  imagination  and  science 
; e the  matters  in  dispute.  From  men  such 
t these  are  civic  and  corporate  dignitaries 
iiincipally  chosen ; they  may  be  honest,  in- 


dustrious,  persevering,  skilful  in  trade,  learned 
in  calculations  of  bricks  and  mortar,  even 
fluent  speakers,  and  keen  solicitors  at  law,  but 
they  are  not  for  all  this  men  entitled  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  abilities  of  an  architect 
since  architecture  requires  the  study  of  vears| 
and  they  can  spare  from  the  pursuits  of  com- 
nierce  scarcely  a single  day.  In  all  corpora- 
tions,  and  in  every  other  case  where  wealth 
and  influence  are  the  recognized  signs  of 
ability,  unostentatious  merit  need  not  hope  for 
an  impartial  trial,  for  its  judges  have  not  the 
knowledge  that  would  enable' them  to  be  just. 

Nor  are  those,  to  whom  the  choice  of  archi- 
tects in  the  less  important  local  edifices  is  ge- 
nerally  intrusted,  more  competent  to  decide  in 
matters  of  this  description.  Grocers  and 
cheesemongers,  fishmongers  and  publicans, 
butchers  and  coal-dealers,  form  at  the  best 
but  a poor  committee  of  taste.  Judges  of 
construction,  or  arbiters  of  architectural  merit, 
they  neither  are  nor  pretend  to  be,  at  least  in 
their  sober  moments,  when  the  fumes  exhaled 
from  servility  and  vanity  are  evaporated  ; hut 
none  will  question  their  appreciation  of  influ- 
ence, none  dispute  their  keen  perception  of 
what  may  tend  to  increase  their  trade  The 
vole  given  to  an  architect  may  sell  more  sugar, 
or  fish,  or  cheese,  or  meat,  to  his  friends; 
they  may  forswear  tee-totalism  in  favour  of 
some  friendly  publican,  or  dash  into  the  arena 
or  fashion  to  reward  some  miniature  Stultz 
The  merit  of  the  design  sinks  into  (he  extent 
ot  its  author’s  connection,  and  the  tradesman's 
ledger  becomes  the  standard  of  the  architect's 
ability.  Too  many  of  our  public  buildings 
vie  in  beauty,  as  in  uniformity,  with  the  money 
lines  of  account-books  not  to  place  the  patrons 
of  their  existence  beyond  a doubt. 

That  there  have  been  one  or  two  instances 
ot  employers  leaving  plan  and  decoration  to 
the  discretion  of  their  architect,  so  far  as  was 
consistent  with  their  convenience,  proves 
nothing  against  the  general  rule.  Perhaps 
half  a dozen  houses  in  London  have  been 


built  under  such  circumstances,  and  when 
their  novelty  has  ceased  to  excite  wonder 
it  provokes  contempt.  People  have  become’ 
accustomed  to  the  decisions  of  the  haber- 
dasher and  the  publican,  and  the  gin-shop  and 
the  shawl-warehouse  are  the  standards  of  their 
taste.  I question  whether  the  plate-glass  of 
Everington  and  Hitchcock  has  not  excited 
more  admiration  than  the  Alfred  Life  Office 
or  the  Strand  front  of  Exeter  Hall.  I am 
certain  that  the  French  Protestant  Church  was 
not  deemed  half  so  meritorious  as  the  Aldgate 
facade  of  Moses  the  tailor,  ere  smoke  and 
dirt,  had  obscured  its  coloured  gewgaws,  and 
stripped  its  imitations  of  marbles  alike  of  their 
polish  and  their  glare. 

Nor  have  the  fulminations  of  the  Camdenists 
(who  seem  to  have  stood  looking  back  upon 
the  past  until  they  have  become  rooted  to  the 
spot),  aided  by  the  vast  influence  of  the  clergy, 
with  whose  principles  their  views  so  well 
assort,  been  without  their  effect  in  ecclesias- 
tical design.  1 he  school  of  Wren  is  forgotten, 
and  that  of  Pugin  is  becoming  popular: 
Christian  and  Pagan  aie  the  watch  words. 

J he  Camdenists  denounce  every  style  but  the 
pointed.  Rectors  and  churchwardens  are  led 
away  by  their  confident  boldness,  and  architects, 
to  gain  patronage,  bow  to  the  churchwarden. 

J lie  influence  of  example  upon  ignorance  is 
anam  developed,  indeed  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  slow  progress  of  architectural 
invention  to  the  operation  of  this  principle. 
The  cause  and  its  effects  act  and  re-act  upon 
each  other,  fashion  upon  ignorance,  and  igno- 
rance upon  fashion.  .Similar  principles  work 
upon  different  materials,  and  the  impartiality, 
and  not  the  injustice  of  competitions  ought  to 
excite  our  wonder.  Such  will  ever  be  the 
case  while  the  public  are  ignorant  of  the 
true  characteristics  of  architectural  merit,  and 
are  still  constituted  its  judges. 

Can  this  evil  be  avoided  ? We  shall  see. 

W.  C. 


(To  be  continued.) 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ANTIQUITIES.* 


VIEW  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  LATOPOLIS,  NOW  ESNEH, 
Referred  to  in  No.  38,  page  4G1. 


LECTURE  II. 

The  most  wonderful  tombs  which  the  hand 
of  man  ever  raised  to  cover  his  mortal  re- 
mains are  unquestionably  the  pyramids.  (A 
learned  writer,  Wilkins,  de  Ling.  Copt.,  states 
that  in  the  Coptic  tongue  pouro  signifies  a 
king,  and  misi,  a race,  or  generation.)  These 
colossal  structures,  whose  lofty  summits  seem 
lost  amid  the  obscurity  of  time,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  intended  by  their  founders 
to  endure  to  eternity,  these  astonishing  masses 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  travellers  by 
their  air  of  antiquity,  their  imposing  magni- 
tude, and  their  strange  destination.  The  pyra- 
mids are  situated  on  the  plains  of  Gizeh  or 
Jizeh,  near  Kairo,  and  of  Saccarah ; the 
latter  would  be  considered  wonderful  were 
they  not  greatly  surpassed  in  size  by  those  of 
Gizeh,  where  are  the  three  grand  pyramids 
(there  are  about  twenty  altoeether)  which  bear 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  Memphis,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  erected  them  ; the  largest  is 

* Continued  from  page  462. 


called  after  Cheops  (the  Chemnis  of  Dio- 
dorus), the  second  Cf.phrknes  (the  Sen- 
suphis  of  some  writers),  and  the  third  and 
smallest,  Myckrinus,  the  son  of  Cheops,  who 
was  brother  to  CVphrenes.  The  chronology 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  involved  in  so 
much  obscurity,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  date  of  the 
pyramids  from  the  conflicting  statements  of 
different  writers.  Whilst  some  would  place 
their  date  (as  Mr.  Wilkinson)  at  more  than 
2100  years  b.c.,  Lord  Lyndsav  considers  the 
pyramids  as  the  work  of  the  shepherd  kin<rs  ; 
and  whilst  some,  again,  place  their  date  at  the 
time  of  the  Israelites  being  in  bondage,  about 
1550  b.c.,  others  bring  down  the  reigns  of 
the  three  kings  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries before  the  Christian  era.  The  Arabs  and 
the  Turks  considered  them  the  work  of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  pyramids  being  called  by  the 
former  Dgebel  Pharaon,  Pharaoh’s  mountains, 
and  by  the  latter  Pharnen  DoglaryA  Ancient 


t That  delightful  writer,  the  quaint  old  Fuller,  observes, 
“ the  pyramids,  doting  with  age,  have  forgotten  the  names  of 
their  founders.” 
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and  modern  travellers  differ  very  widely  as  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  greac  pyramid,  which 

" Lengthens  in  air,  and  ends  among  the  stars, 

While  every  other  object  shrinks  beneath 

Its  mighty  shade,  and  lessens  to  the  view.” 

Yoong. 

A general  idea  of  its  vast  size  may  be  given 
by  stating  that  Inigo  Jones  laid  out  Linroln’s- 
Inn-Fields  to  give  a notion  of  the  area  co- 
ver'd by  the  great  pyramid,  which  is  about 
1 1 English  acres. 

I shall  now  give  the  account  of  Monsieur 
Grobert,  who  was  Chef  de  Brigade  d' ArtiUerie 
of  the  army  of  Egypt,  who  in  order  to  correct 
the  misrepresentations  of  other  travellers  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  measurement  of 
the  great  pyramid,  and  has  given  a table  of 
the  height  of  every  course  of  stone,  of  which 
there  are  205  : these  courses  vary  in  height 
from  1 foot  7 inches  to  4 teet  (French  feet); 
he  makes  the  whole  height  437  feet  2 inches 
(Fr.)  Three  courses  are  buried  in  the  sand, 
which  give  11  feet  more.  He  then  speaks  of 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  precision 
the  dimensions  of  the  base  of  the  pyramids, 
which  arises  from  various  causes,  accounting 
also  for  the  discrepancies  observable  in  the 
accounts  of  different  travellers.  Among  these 
causes  are  the  shifting  of  the  sand,  the  broken 
state  of  some  of  the  courses,  and  not  the 
least  important,  in  the  interruption  frequently 
occasioned  by  the  Arabs  of  Bahira,  who  are 
irreconcilable  enemies  both  to  Christians  and  to 
the  tribes  which  dwell  near  the  Nile;  to  these 
he  adds,  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
the  clouds  of  sand,  which  are  raised  in  great 
quantities  by  the  whirlwinds.  Not  dismayed, 
however,  by  these  formidable  obstacles,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  take  his  dimensions  along  the  appa- 
rent base  and  likewise  along  the  real  base  ; and 
adopted  a very  obvious  method,  which  was  not 
to  measure  the  base  of  the  pyramid  itself  along 
the  courses,  which  from  the  inequality  of  the 
stones  was  hardly  possible,  but  he  drew  a line 
parallel  with  each  face  of  the  pyramid,  and  by 
measuring  this  line,  he  found  the  base  of 
Cheops  to  be  728  feet  (French),  that  of  Ce- 
phrenes  to  be  655  feet,  and  its  height  398  feet, 
and  the  base  of  Mycenius  280  feet,  and  its 
height  162  feet.  After  speaking  of  the 
fatigue  of  ascending  and  the  danger  attending 
it,  from  the  situation  of  many  of  the  stones  (in 
which  all  travellers  agree),  he  describes  the 
prospect  afforded  to  a spectator  when  he  had 
reached  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid  : — 

“ What  a spectacle ! on  the  right  are  the  pro- 
found Deserts  of  Lybia,  with  some  Arabs  fly- 
ing in  the  distance;  before  him  is  the  winding 
Nile,  and  the  plain  covered  in  times  of  yore 
with  the  magnificence  of  Memphis;  on  the  left 
are  Kairo  and  its  lofty  fortress,  and  the  inun- 
dated plains  of  Belbeis ; beneath  his  feet  the 
most  ancient  monument  in  the  world.”  The 
fronts  of  the  pyramids  are  found  to  be  placed 
exactly  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  the  entrance 
has  always  been  found  near  the  centre  of  the 
north  face,  and  the  passage  proceeding  down 
from  the  opening  to  the  chamber  is  always  at 
the  same  angle,  27°.  “ If  then,”  says  Dr. 

Russell,  “ nothing  more  were  apparent  than 
the  exact  position  of  those  buildings  in  refer- 
ence to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
it  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  stamp  the 
character  of  the  Egyptians,  at  a very  remote 
age,  as  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  practical 
astronomy.” 

The  pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  solid,  with  the  i 
exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  small 
chamber  in  the  very  heart  of  each  pile,  and 
the  galleries  leading  to  it.  According  to 
Thevenot,  this  chamber  in  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops  is  32  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  19 
feet  high.  The  expression  of  Josephus  that 
the  Egyptians  employed  the  Israelites  in  erect- 
ing the  pyramids,  “ they  set  them  also  to  build 
pyramids”  (Antiq.  B.  ii.,  c.  9.),  renders  these 
structures  ol  peculiar  interest,  and  it  will  not 
be  a waste  of  time  to  make  a few  observations 
on  the  subject.  Joseph,  the  wise  and  discreet 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  honoured  by  Phaiaoh  and 
respected  by  the  people,  died  1635  b.c.,  at 
which  time  “ the  children  of  Israel  were  fruit- 
ful and  increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied, 
and  waxed  exceeding  mighty,  and  the  land 
was  filled  with  them.”  (Exod.  i.  7.)  T,  e 
next  verse  is  the  key  to  all  the  subsequent 
hardships  ot  the  Israelites,  but  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  read  it  as  occurring  imme- 
dmtely  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  tor  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  benefits  of  his 


wise  administration  would  be  so  soon  forgotten. 
“ Now  there  arose  up  a new  king  over  Egypt, 
which  knew  not  Joseph.”  This  would  seem 
to  imply  that  a considerable  time  had  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  accession  of 
this  sovereign,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
Chebron,  or  Amosis,  who  commenced  the 
eighteenth  Diospolitan  dynasty,  b.c.  1575,  or 
eighty- four  years  before  the  Exodus.  “ 'There- 
fore did  they  set  over  them  taskmasters  to 
afflict  them  with  their  burdens.  And  they 
built  for  Pharaoh  treasure  cities  (v.  11),  and 
they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bond- 
age, in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner 
of  service  in  the  field.”  (V.  14.)  There  is  an 
expression  of  the  psalmist,  “ I removed  his 
shoulder  from  the  burden  ; his  hands  were 
delivered  from  the  pots.”  (Ps.  lxxxi  6.)  'The 
Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  other  versions  give 
the  word  “mortar-baskets”  tor  “pots.” 
Josephus  states  that  the  Israelites  were  em- 
ployed “ to  cut  a great  number  of  channels 
for  the  river  ;”  these  being  the  means  by  which 
the  masses  of  stone  were  conveyed  from  the 
Nile  to  the  spots  on  which  they  were  to  be 
used.  The  bricks  made  by  the  Israelites  were 
dried  in  the  sun.  and  the  pyramids  of  Saccarah 
are  composed  entirely  of  sun-burnt  bricks, 
whilst  the  internal  parts  of  the  pyramids  of 
Gizeh  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  materials,  the 
outer  part  or  casing  only  being  of  stone  in 
layers  or  courses.  We  have  no  proof  that  the 
Israelites  were  not  employed  by  their  task- 
masters to  work  in  stone.  Ancient  writers, 
among  them  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
state  that  the  Egyptian  monarchs  employed 
no  native  Egyptians  on  their  great  works,  but 
engaged  the  labours  of  captives  ; and  the 
latter  historian  observes  that  Sesostris  in- 
scribed on  his  temples,  “ No  Egyptian  had  a 
hand  in  this  structure.”  When  the  Israelites 
murmured  in  the  wilderness,  and  lusted  after 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  they  cried,  “ We  re- 
member the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely ; the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and 
the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick.” 
(Numbers,  xi.  5.)  And  we  are  told  by  Hero- 
dotus that  he  saw  an  inscription  on  the  outside 
of  the  great  pyramid  which  recorded  that  the 
sum  of  1,600  talents  in  silver  (equivalent  to 
200, 000£.)  was  expended  to  supply  the  work- 
men with  vegetables  only,  and  he  mentions 
three  sorts  in  particular,  the  radish,  onion,  and 
garlick,  or,  according  to  some,  leeks,  garlic, 
and  parsley.  Well  might  Pliny,  alluding  to 
the  wasteful  extravagance  of  building  the 
pyramids,  call  it  “ Regum  pecuniae  otiosa  ac 
stulta  ostentatio.”  (Lib.  i.  xxxvi.  c.  12.)  The 
haughty  monarchs  who  reared  these  stupen- 
dous tombs  doubtless  imagined  that  their  em- 
balmed bodies  would  be  safe  from  intrusion  ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  care  with  which  they 
were  closed  from  without,  and  the  deceptive 
passages  within,  their  last  home  has  been  in- 
vaded, and  the  coffin  and  the  mummy  of  the 
mighty  Cheops  himself  are  now  in  this  island, 
which  was  perhaps  uninhabited  when  he  lived 
and  reigned  over  millions  of  men.  I will  con- 
clude this  desultory  sketch  of  these  singular 
monuments  of  human  pride  by  an  anecdote, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  deemed  out  of 
place.  At  the  battle  of  the  pyramids  in  1798, 
Bonaparte  exclaimed,  “ Soldiers ! from  the 
summit  of  yonder  pyramids  forty  ages  behold 
you.” 

To  this  address  Lord  Byron  alludes  in  his 
“ Age  of  Bronze  ” — 

“ Egypt ! from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 
Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  repose, 

And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hear 
A new  Carobyses  thundering  in  their  ear  ; 

While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 
Like  startled  giants  by  Nile’s  famous  flood.” 

The  celebrated  statue  of  the  sphinx  is  of 
colossal  size  ; according  to  M.  Ripaud  it  rises 
38  feet  from  the  knees  to  the  top  of  the  head  ; 
it  is  sculptured  out  of  one  entire  rock,  on  which 
it  stands, and  resembles  the  negroes  of  Ethiopia. 
The  remainder  ot  the  body,  about  100  feet  in 
length  and  40  feet  in  breadth,  is  buried  in  the 
sand  ; between  the  paws  was  found  a small 
temple,  and  it  is  imagined  that  a communica- 
tion existed  between  the  sphinx  and  one  of  the 
pyramids.  (See  view  No.  2 of  the  sphinx.) 
The  wonders  of  ancient  Egypt,  its  labyrinths, 
with  their  1,000  halls,  almost  staggering  our 
belief,  its  obelisks,  its  tombs,  its  lakes,  its 
various  interesting  remains,  are  so  vast,  so 
astonishing,  as  to  lequtre  a w hole  volume  to  he 
writteu  upon  them,  neither  would  less  space  do 


justice  to  the  archaiologv  of  Egypt,  so  inter- 
esting in  her  customs,  her  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  more  particularly  of  music, 
agriculture,  and  astronomy,  as  well  as  in  her 
mythology,  to  which  Greece  and  Rome  are  so 
much  indebted  ; well,  therefore,  may  Egypt  be 
styled  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

“ The  queen  of  nations  and  the  boast  of  times, 
Mother  of  science  and  the  house  of  gods.” 
Young. 

Besides  all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
history  of  Egypt  from  that  of  the  race  of  Israel, 
from  the  time  when  the  Father  of  the  Faithful 
went  down  to  sojourn  there  (Gen.  xi.  Id),  until 
the  infant  Messiah  found  in  it  a refuge  from 
the  wicked  intentions  of  Herod:  “Out  of 
Egypt  have  I called  my  son.”  (St.  Matt.  ii.  14, 
15.)  The  prophecies  which  relate  to  Egypt 
are  probably  among  the  most  mysterious  in  all 
Scripture,  from  the  circumstance  that  many 
have  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  but  enough  has  been 
accomplished  to  shew  that  the  rest  is  delayed, 
not  forgotten.  When  we  read  that  Egypt  is 
called  “the  land  shadowing  with  wings” 
(Isaiah  xviii.  1),  how  appropriate  does  this 
epithet  appear  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  architecture  of  her  temples,  in  which 
the  winged  globe  is  so  conspicuous.  And  in  a 
country  where  every  necessary  of  life  was 
absolutely  dependent  on  one  single  object,  how 
emphatic  is  the  threat,  when  the  Almighty 
“shall  shake  his  hand  over  the  river,  shall 
smite  it  in  the  seven  streams  ” (Isaiah, xi.  15);' 
“ the  reeds  and  flags  shall  wither,  the  paper 
reeds  by  the  brooks,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
brooks,  and  every  thing  sown  by  the  brooks, 
shall  wither,  be  driven  away,  and  be  no  more. 
The  fishes  also  shall  mourn,  and  all  they  that 
cast  angles  into  the  brooks  shall  lament,  and 
they  that  spread  nets  upon  the  waters  shall 
languish.”  (Isaiah  xix.  6 — 8.)  And  if  for 
her  oppression  of  the  chosen  race,  Egypt  has 
become  “ utterly  waste  and  desolate,  from  the 
Tower  of  Svene  even  unto  the  border  of  Ethi- 
opia ” (Ezek.  xxix.  10);  if  it  has  become 
“ the  basest  of  kingdoms  ” (v.  15)  ; and  if  for 
many  ages  it  is  true  that  there  has  not  been 
“ a prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt”  (Ezek.  xxx. 
13),  we  may  be  likewise  sure  that  the  predic- 
tion also  will  be  fulfilled,  “ In  that  day  shall 
there  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a pillar  at  the  border 
thereof  to  the  Lord.”  (Isaiah  xix.  19.)  And 
the  rapid  progress  of  events  and  onward  march 
of  civilization  in  the  East  are  douhtless  hasten- 
ing the  advent  of  that  day  when  “ there  shall 
be  a highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria.  In  that 
day  shall  Israel  be  a third  with  Egypt  and  with 
Assyria,  even  a blessing  in  the  midst  of  the 
land,  whom  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  bless, 
saying,  Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  and 
Assyria,  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel  my 
inheritance.”  (Isaiah  xix.  23 — 25.)  Of  the 
prediction,  “ that  there  should  be  no  more  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt,”  Bishop  Newton 
remarks,  “ As  is  the  prophecy,  so  is  the  event. 
For  not  long  afterwards,  Egypt  was  conquered 
by  the  Babylonians,  and  after  the  Babylonians 
by  the  Persians,  and  after  the  Persians  it 
became  subject  to  the  Macedonians,  and  after 
the  Macedonians  to  the  Romans,  and  after  the 
Romans  to  the  Saracens,  and  then  to  the 
Mamelukes,  and  is  now  a province  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.”  We  now  leave  Africa  to 
consider  some  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Asia. 

Babylon  has  been  celebrated  for  so  many 
ages  on  account  of  the  descriptions  given  by 
early  writers  of  its  magnificence,  that  we  may 
well  be  allowed  to  contrast  its  former  state  of 
splendour  with  its  present  appearance  of  deso- 
lation. As  was  observed  before,  Nimrod  is 
the  first  recorded  monarch  in  Scripture,  and 
remembrance  has  been  handed  down  to  the 
present  time,  not  only  in  the  Bible,  but  in  the 
tradition  which  still  assigns  his  name,  to  the 
ruins  which  occupy  the  site  where  he  founded 
his  Babel.  The  celebrated  Tower  of  Babel 
is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  within  200 
years  alter  the  Deluge.  The  contusion  of 
tongues  nccurred  in  the  time  of  Peleg,  “ for 
in  his  days  was  the  earth  divided.”  (Gen.  x.  25.) 
Now  there  is  no  mention  in  Scripture  of  the 
age  to  which  Nimrod  lived,  but  tradition  has 
assigned  500  years  as  the  term  of  his  reign. 
It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  patri- 
arch Abraham  lived  at  the  same  time  with  him 
— Abraham  was  born  1296  b.c.,  Peleg  was 
born  2247>  Nimrod  reigned  2231  b.  c.  If  so, 
this  will  account  tor  a singular  tiadition  which 

* “ Et  septan  gemini  turbant  trepida  ostia  Nili.” — Vxbcil. 
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has  come  down  to  the  present  time,  and  is  still 
believed  by  the  Arabs.  Before  1 mention  it,  it 
is  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  Eenerallv 
showed  that  Abraham’s  father,  Tenth,  was  no't 
merely  an  idolater,  but  that  he  made  images 
lor  worship,  whence  the  name  Teraphim , and 
that  Abraham  himself  was  an  idolater  until  his 
50th  year.  I Ins  opinion  will  receive  confirma- 
tion from  a passage  in  Joshua  (xxiv  2 3)  “And 
Joshua  said  unto  a"  the  people,  Tl,„i  saith 
the  Lni (I  God  of  Israel,  Your  fathers  dwelt  on 
the  other  side  of  the  flood  (meaning  the  Eu- 
phrates) in  old  time,  even  Terah,  the  father  of 
Ahraham,  and  the  father  of  Nachor,  and  they 
served  other  gods ; and  I took  your  father 
Abraham  from  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and 
led  him  throughout  al!  the  land  of  Canaan” 
IW  Masffdi,  the  Arabian  historian,  states 
that  Nimrod  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  host,  and  that  Abraham,  who  was 
educated  in  the  relipinn  „f  the  Sahteans,  but 
taucht  by  the  Anpe]  Gabriel  In  turn  to  the 
adoration  of  the  true  God,  having  ridiculed  the 
puds  of  Ins  people,  was  ordered  hy  the  incensed 
Nimrod  to  be  thrown  into  an  immense  furnace 
out  ot  which  he  cutne  unhurt.  Now  D’Her 
beldt  gives  a curious  extract  from  the  author 
of  a book  entitled  Mdlerm,  who  took  Ali  for 
hts  guarantee : “ Nemroud  having  caused 
Abraham,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as 
the  sovereign  master  and  god  of  the  world,  to 
be  thrown  into  a furnace,  from  which  he  was 
surpnsed  to  see  him  emerge  without  having 
suffered  the  least  hurt  from  the  fire,  said  to  his 
courtiers,  « I will  go  up  to  Heaven,  and  see  th 
trod  so  powerful  of  whom  Abraham  speaks.’ 
His  people  represented  to  him  that  Heaven 
was  very  high,  and  that  it  was  not  very  easy  to 
reach  it,  but  Nemroud,  not  heeding  their 
advice,  commanded  that  they  should  build  him 
a tower  as  high  as  was  possible.  They  wore 
three  whole  years  about  it,  and  Nemroud 
laving  ascended  to  the  summit,  was  very  much 
turprised  to  find  on  beholding  Heaven  that  it 
vas  as  far  from  him  as  before  ; but  that  which 
saused  him  the  greatest  surprise  and  confusion 
vas  to  learn  the  next  day  that  the  tower  was 
iverthrown.  However,  ‘not  repelled  by  this 
trange  event,  he  built  one  still  higher  and 
tronger;  this  experienced  the  same  fate  as  the 
ormer,  and  he  then  formed  the  mad  design  to 
each  Heaven*  in  a car  drawn  by  four  of 
hose  monstrous  birds  called  kerkes,  of 
rhich  ancient  authors  have  given  a fabulous 
ccount.  Nimrod,  as  may  be  supposed, 
ailed  in  this  as  in  his  former  attempts  to  scale' 
eaven.  The  author  then  goes  on  to  state 
bat  Nimrod,  not  being  able  to  carry  into  effect 
is  impious  project  of  making  war  upon  the 
d mighty  in  person,  still  continued  to  exalt 
imself  as  a God,  and  ill-treated  those  who  did 
ot  acknowledge  his  divinity,  and  that  it  was 
>r  this  cause  God  took  from  him,  by  the  coll- 
ision of  tongues,  the  greater  part  of  his  sub- 
lets, and  sent  gnats  upon  those  who  remained 
lth  him  as  a punishment,  and  that  one  of  these 
ttle  insects  made  its  way  into  Nimrod’s  brain, 
here  increasing  in  size  from  day  to  day,  it 
lused  him  intolerable  agony  for  400  years,  the 
Imighty,  it  is  added,  thus  wishing  to  punish  by 
le  of  the  smallest  of  his  creatures  him  who 
id  boasted  himself  to  be  the  Master  of  the 
Diverse.”  (D’Herbelfft,  tome  iii.  p.  32.) 

is  generally  supposed  that  Nimrod  is  the 
me  as  Belus,  whose  image  was  set  up  by  his 
n Ninus,  and  worshipped  as  a god  under  the 
:me  of  Bel:  and  that  this  is  the  Scripture 
aal,  and  Baal-phegor.  The  time  when  Ninus 
unded  Nineveh  is  fixed  2059  b.c.,  and  there- 
re  either  lie  or  his  father,  Nimrod,  or  his 
fe,  the  celebrated  Semiramis,  erected  the 
st  city  of  Babylon.  To  this  great  princess, 
leed,  the  place  was  indebted  for  its  chief 
ignificence.  Herodotus  says  that  the  city 
s 480  furlongs  (or  sixty  miles)  in  circuit, 
iny  follows  this  statement.  Other  writers 
ice  its  extent  lower;  Ctesias  makes  it360fur- 
:gs,  Quintus  Curtius  368,  Strabo  385,  and 
itarchus  365.  Authors  differ  also  as  to  the 
Iglit  and  breadth  of  its  walls  ; Herodotus  and 
fsias  make  them  300  feet  high  and  7 5 feet 
•ad  ; Quintius  Curtius  makes  them  150  feet 
,h,  and  Strabo  only  75,  and  both  these  writers 
ike  their  breadth  32  feet.  Now,  these  appu- 
tly  irreconcilable  statements  may  he  ac- 
inted  for  if  we  admit  that  Herodotus  do- 
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scribes  the  city  of  Semiramis,  and  that  after- 
wards as  improved  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
that  later  writers  speak  of  it  after  it  was  cap- 
tured, and  its  walls  reduced  in  size  hy  order  of 
Gyrus  and  Darius.  “ The  brood  'walls  of 
Babylon  shall  be  utterly  broken.”  (Jer.  li.  58.) 
Of  its  vast  extent  we  have  a right  to  presume 
that  ancient  writers  spake  correctly,  when  mo- 
dern travellers  find  a difficulty  in  exactly  affix- 
ing to  the  ruins  they  have  seen  the  descriptions 
ot  early  authors  from  these  great  masses 
spreading  over  an  immense  space  of  ground. 
Before  proceeding  farther,  lest  any  one  should 
be  tempted  to  consider  the  descriptions  of 


ancient  writers  merely  as  splendid  fictions,  too 
vast  tor  man  ever  to  have  carried  into  effect,  I 
Will  only  point  to  existing  realities  as  a proof 
that  no  impossibility  attaches  to  those  which 
are  no  longer  extant.  The  pyramids,  which 
are  the  mightiest  efforts  of  any  yet  attempted, 
and  the  great  wall  of  China  l‘,5U0  miles  long 
traversmg  hill  and  dale  in  its  progress,  are 
sufficient  to  shew  what  can  he  accomplished 
• . ,e  command  of  incalculable 

wealth  and  multitudes  of  human  hands,  ihe 
tvvo  great  means,  as  once  before  obseryed, 
which  were  employed  on  these  occasions. 

G.  R.  F. 


PLAN  FOR  A FARMSTEAD. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER, 


Sir, — I beg  to  give  you  my  idea  of  a small 
farm,  which  if  you  think  worth  your  inser- 
tion in  The  Builder,  be  pleasej’to  do  so  at 
your  convenience. 


It  is  proposed  to  carry  up  the  house  (except 
the  brewhouse)  two  stories,  with  .-tore  cellar 
under  living  room.  The  cost  would  be  23D/. 

A Constant  Reader,  and  Well- 
wisher  of  “The  Builder.” 


A.  Barn  Bay. 

B.  Thrashing  floor. 

C.  Open  shed. 

D.  Small  fold. 

E.  Cart  implement  shed. 

F.  Stable. 

G.  Cow  shed. 

H.  Pig  bed. 

I.  Run. 

K.  Cistern. 

L.  Passage. 


M. 

N. 

O. 
F. 

Q. 

R. 

S. 

T. 

U. 

V. 


Dairy. 

Ashes. 

Coals  and  wood. 
Brewery. 

Court. 

Back  entrance. 

Rolling  way  to  cellar. 
Living  room  or  kitchen. 
Pump. 

Porch. 


W.  Cattle-trough. 


'This  presumption  recals  to  mind  a passage  in  Isaiali, 
ir  ihou  hast  said  in  thine  heart.  I will  ascend  into  heaven. 
'•  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God  ; 1 will  ascend 
e the  heights  of  the  clouds;  I will  be  like  the  Most 
(xiv.  13,  14.; 


Mode  of  Cleansing  Buildings. — A report 
made  some  years  since  by  M.  Chevalier  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  expensive  and 
injurious  proce-s  of  cleaning  ancient  buildings  by 
scraping,  suggested  scrubbing  the  walls  with 
brushes  steeped  in  water  mixed  with  hydrochloric 


acid,  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  ounces  of  the 
latter  to  a pailfull  of  the  former;  first  rubbing 
the  wall  with  a dry  brush  to  remove  all  extraneous 
matter,  and  finishing  the  operation  with  simple 
water.  This  method  is  adopted  in  France  with 
success. 
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fHtsrrllaitra. 


A Chinese  Public  Garden. — In  the 
centre  of  a serpentine  sheet  of  water  there  is 
a rocky  island,  and  on  it  a large  temple  of  two 
stories,  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
wealthy  public.  Pillars  of  carved  wood  sup- 
port the  roof ; fretted  groups  of  uncouth 
figures  fill  up  the  narrow  spaces ; while  move- 
able  latticed  blinds  screen  the  occupants  from 
the  warmth  of  the  noonday  sun.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  beauty  and  truth  to  nature  of 
the  most  minutely-carved  flowers  and  insects 
prodigally  scattered  over  every  screen  and  cor- 
nice. This  is  the  central  and  largest  temple. 
A number  of  other  light  and  aerial-looking 
structures  of  the  same  form  are  perched  upon 
the  corners  of  artificial  rocky  precipices  and 
upon  odd  little  islands.  Light  and  fanciful 
wooden  bridges  connect  most  of  these  islands, 
and  are  thrown  across  the  arms  of  the  serpen- 
tine water,  so  that  each  sequestered  spot  can 
be  visited  in  turn.  At  a certain  passage  of  the 
sun,  the  main  temple  is  shaded  in  front  by  a 
rocky  eminence,  the  large  masses  of  which 
are  connected  with  great  art  and  pro- 
priety of  taste,  but  in  shape  and  ad- 
justment most  studiously  grotesque.  Trees 
and  flowers  and  tufts  ot  grass  are  sown 
and  planted,  where  art  must  have  been  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  procure  them  lodgment.  In 
another  part  of  the  garden  there  is  a miniature 
wood  of  dwarf  trees,  with  a dell  and  waterfall  ; 
the  leaves,  fruits,  and  blossoms  of  the  trees  are 
in  proportion  to  their  size.  Tortuous  path- 
ways lead  to  the  top  of  the  artificial  mountain, 
each  turning  formed  with  studied  art  to  sur- 
prise and  charm,  by  offering  at  every  point 
fresh  views  and  objects  Flowers  and  creepers 
sprout  out  from  crevices  ; trees  hang  over  the 
jutting  crags;  small  pavilions  crested  with  the 
white  stork,  their  emblem  of  purity,  are  seen 
from  almost  every  vista,  while  grottoes  and 
rocky  recesses,  shady  bowers  and  labyrinths, 
are  placed  to  entrap  the  unwary,  each  with  an 
appropriate  motto,  one  inviting  the  wanderer  to 
repose,  another  offering  quiet  and  seclusion  to 
the  contemplative  philosopher. — Closing  Events 
of  the  Campaign  in  China,  by  Captain  Lock. 

Alton  Towers. — Magnificent  preparations 
are  making  at  Alton  Towers  by  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  for  the  reception  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  As  the 
arrival  of  his  Royal  Highness  will  take  place 
after  nightfall,  a temporary  porch,  designed  by 
Mr.  Pugin,  the  Earl’s  master  of  the  works,  is 
being  erected,  and  will  be  illuminated  bv  an 
infinity  of  lamps.  The  whole  line  of  galleries 
dedicated  to  the  arts  and  antiquities,  viz.  the 
armoury,  with  its  mailed  knights  and  blazoned 
banners  ; the  picture  gallery,  with  its  splendid 
paintings;  the  octagon,  with  its  sculpture  and 
ancestral  achievements;  the  Talbot  gallery, 
with  its  ensemble  of  all  that  is  gorgeous  in  pic- 
torial, heraldic,  or  decorative  art— forming  an 
unrivalled  vista  of  500  1eetin  a straight  line — 
will  be  brilliantly  illuminated.  In  the  centre 
of  the  I a! hot  gallery  will  be  placed  a splendid 
bust  of  his  Royal  Highness,  by  Tenerani,  the 
eminent  Italian  sculptor. 

A branch  railway  is  about  to  be  constructed 
to  connect  the  town  of  Newbury  with  the 
Great  Western  Railway  at  the  Pangbourn 
Station. 


Mr.  Rastrick,  the  engineer  of  the  Brighton  Re 
way,  is  now  engaged  in  extending  the  survey  fo 
railway  from  Worthing  to  Chichester,  in  connecti 
with  the  present  branch  line  from  Brighton 
Shoreham.  We  understand  that  the  whole  of  I 
landowners  and  the  Brighton  Company  are  favoi 
able  to  the  project ; and  should  the  plan  be  carr 
into  effect,  as  well  as  that  for  a line  from  Bright 
through  Lewes  to  Hastings,  and  that  for  connecti 
the  latter  place  and  Rye  with  the  Dover  line, 
which  projects  are  under  favourable  auspices,  I 
short  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  Portsmouth 
Chichester  would  be  the  only  gap  in  a regular  co 
line  from  Dover  to  Southampton. 

Steel,  when  tempered  so  as  to  be  very  hai 
becomes  brittle.  The  steel  chisels  and  tools  w 
which  artificers  now  cut  and  shape  the  metals, 
they  formerly  did  wood,  require  to  be  exceedin' 
hard  ; but  they  thus  lose  in  regard  to  the  extent 
their  elasticity,  and  hence  are  frequently  brok< 
Last  iron,  which  is  much  harder  than  malleable 
wrought  iron,  is  very  brittle,  while  soft  iron  a 
steel  are  the  toughest  things  in  nature. 

W;  Middl«”°re.  of  Birmingham,  has  gi. 
the  hberalsum  of  100/.  to  the  Society  of  Arts  a 
School  of  Design  in  that  town. 


Aerial  Ship. — It  is  rather  dangerous  (says  the 
Sud,  of  Marseilles)  for  a journal  to  make  itself  the 
vehicle  of  one  of  those  pieces  of  news  whose  charac- 
ter necessarily  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  scepticism 
of  most  readers  : we  therefore  deem  it  right,  in  giv- 
ing the  following  account,  to  state  that  we  do  not 
make  ourselves  responsible  for  its  truth  in  any  way  : 
we  merely  repeat  what  has  been  related  to  us  by  a 
person  whose  veracity  has  been  hitherto  unim- 
peached. Our  informant  affirms  that  a party  of 
engineers  are  at  this  moment  engaged  at  Marseilles 
in  the  construction  of  an  aerial  machine,  the  princi- 
pal of  whom,  at  Italian,  has  resided  long  in  England 
(the  classic  country  of  modern  industry),  in  which 
he  has  studied  the  elements  of  the  theory  which  he 
is  now  attempting  to  put  into  practice.  The  plat- 
form of  their  experiments  is  situated  at  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Garde,  and  we  are  told  that  the  attempts  of 
the  aeronauts  have  not  been  unattended  with  suc- 
cess. Their  machine  represents  a bird  in  shape : 
the  wings,  composed  of  a light  frame  of  wood-work, 
are  covered  with  silk,  and  are  about  to  be  fixed  to 
the  body  of  the  machine.  Three  or  four  more  weeks 
will  suffice  to  bring  the  work  to  perfection.  Paris, 
we  are  told,  is  to  be  the  first  place  honoured  by  the 
venturous  party,  who  hope  to  accomplish  their 
flight  in  four  or  five  hours.  The  time  of  day  fixed 
for  their  departure  is  the  evening.  No  one  is  to  be 
admitted  to  partake  the  dangers  and  assured  tri- 
umph of  the  favoured  live,  but  a young  lady,  who 
has  lately  become  the  wife  of  one  of  the  party. 
This  last  circumstance  crowns  the  interest  created 
by  this  extraordinary  account,  of  which,  we  repeat, 
we  do  not  assume  the  responsibility. 

English  Antiquities. — Some  workmen  em- 
ployed in  removing  mud  from  the  moat  of 
Weoley  Castle,  near  Birmingham,  found  a dinner 
plate  of  silver,  from  which  a portion  had 
been  lost,  as  if  melted  away  by  fire.  It  bears  on 
the  rim  a crest,  and  on  the  back  the  name  of  the 
maker,  “ Stephen  Lawrence,  Drury-lane,  London,” 
the  word  “London”  being  under  a shield  embla- 
zoned with  a crown  rose.  Several  coins  of  Edward 
III.  and  of  Edward  I.,  a spur  and  spear  head, 
with  fragments  of  ancient  pottery,  have  also  been 
found  among  the  few  remaining  ruins  of  the 
castle. 

Mechanism  of  Pianos. — In  one  of  Messrs. 
Broadwood’s  most  improved  six  and  a half  octave 
pianofortes  (for  which  we  believe  a patent  has  been 
taken  out),  the  mechanism  connected  with  the  “ ac- 
tion ” consists  of  about  3,800  pieces  of  ivory, 
ebony,  cedar,  sycamore,  lime-tree,  mahogany,  beef- 
wood,  oak,  pine,  steel,  iron,  brass,  lead,  cloth,  felt, 
leather,  and  vellum.  Every  one  of  these  has  to  be 
fashioned  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  and 
as  scrupulously  adjusted  to  its  place.  Many  of  the 
pieces  are  not  more  than  u quarter  of  an  inch 
square,  some  even  less.  The  qualities  of  all  the 
varieties  of  wood  are  closely  studied,  in  order  to 
determine  their  particular  aptitude  for  the  different 
parts,  and  it  is  thus  that  so  many  as  seven  or  eight 
kinds  are  used  in  the  “ action  ” alone.  One  kind 
is  preferred,  because  slender  rods  made  of  it  will 
not  warp  ; another  kind  because  the  grain  is  straight ; 
a third  because  it  is  hard  and  smooth  ; a fourth  be- 
cause it  is  soft  and  smooth  ; and  so  on.  Some  of 
the  rods  are  as  much  as  three  feet  long,  and  only  a 
sixth  or  a seventh  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Present  State  of  the  Iron  Trade. — Eight 
furnaces,  making  690  tons  weekly,  have  been  blown 
in  since  the  25th  of  September,  and  if  about  six 
more  are  added  to  this  number,  it  will  include  all 
that  are  likely  to  be  put  in  operation  in  Stafford- 
sh:-e  until  some  further  and  considerable  improve- 
ment takes  place  in  the  price  of  iron. 

Iron  Works. — The  mills  and  forges  at  Merthyr 
arc  again  in  full  operation.  The  late  rains  have 
materially  benefited  both  masters  and  men. — Car- 
diff Advertiser . 

At  Boston,  on  Saturday  last,  an  information  was 
laid  before  the  mayor  and  other  magistrates,  against 
Mr.  Thomas  Knowles,  for  having  erected  two  tene- 
ments with  end-walls  of  only  four  inches  and  a 
half  thickness,  the  local  act  requiring  them  to  be 
built  nine  inches.  The  penalty  of  5/.  in  each  case 
was  suspended,  in  order  to  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  amending  the  building— it  is  intended  to  en- 
force the  law  in  every  case,  and  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  enactment  is  not  general  instead 
of  local. 

Yarmouth. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  correct 
an  error  in  our  last  week’s  number,  which  arose  from 
extracting  from  the  local  papers.  The  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  internal  improvements  of  the  gaol  is 
about  900/.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
buildings  of  the  House  of  Correction  and  the  build- 
ing sites  for  the  same. 

Worksop  Manor  House.— The  building  mate- 
rials were  sold  on  Tuesday  last,  by  direction  of  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  for  20,000  guineas. 
It  is  said  that  the  original  cost  of  the  mansion  was 
upwards  of  300,000/. 


Self-made  Men. — Columbus  was  a weaver ; 
Franklin  was  a journeyman  printer ; Niebuhr  was  a 
peasant ; Sextus  Y.  was  employed  in  keeping 
swine ; Rollin  was  the  son  of  a cutler  ; Ferguson 
and  Burns,  Scottish  poets,  were  shepherds  ; ASsop 
was  a slave  ; Homer  was  a beggar ; Defoe  was 
apprenticed  to  a hosier  ; Demosthenes  was  the  son 
of  a cutler ; Hogarth  was  an  engraver  of  pewter 
pots ; Virgil  was  the  son  of  a baker ; Wolsey  was 
the  son  of  a butcher  ; Gay  was  an  apprentice  to  a 
silk-mercer ; Ben  Jonson  was  a bricklayer  ; Porson 
was  the  son  of  a parish  clerk ; Prideaux  was  em- 
ployed to  sweep  Exeter  College  ; Akenside  was  the 
son  of  a butcher  ; Pope  was  the  son  of  a merchant ; 
Cervantes  was  a common  soldier ; Gifford  and 
Bloomfield  were  shoemakers  ; Howard  was  appren- 
ticed to  a grocer ; Halley  was  the  son  of  a soap- 
boiler ; Richard  Arkwright  was  a barber  for  a 
number  of  years ; Belzoni  was  the  son  of  a barber  ; 
Blackstone  was  the  son  of  a linen-draper  ; Buchanan 
was  a private  soldier ; Butler  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer;  Canova  was  tie  son  of  a stone-cutter; 
Catherine  the  First  of  Russia  was  born  a peasant ; 
Captain  Cook  began  his  career  in  the  merchant 
service  as  a cabin-boy  ; Curran  was  the  son  of  poor 
parents  ; Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  the  son  of  a 
carver ; Dodsley  was  a stocking  weaver ; Drake 
was  the  son  of  a shepherd  ; Hunter  was  apprenticed 
to  a carpenter  ; Falconer  was  the  son  of  a barber  ; 
Haydn  was  the  son  of  a poor  Cartwright ; Ilerschel 
was  the  son  of  a poor  musician  ; Johnson  was  the 
son  of  a bookseller  ; Lord  Tenterden  was  the  son  of 
a barber  ; La  Fontaine  was  the  son  of  an  overseer  of 
woods  and  forests ; Milton  was  a schoolmaster ; 
Parkes  was  the  son  of  a small  grocer  ; Pizarro  was 
employed  to  keep  hogs ; Pollock  was  the  son  of  a 
carpenter ; Allan  Ramsay  was  the  son  of  a miner  ; 
Raffaelle  was  the  son  of  a peasant ; Richardson  was 
the  son  of  a joiner;  Shakspere  commenced  his 
career  poor,  and  as  a menial ; Kirke  White  was  the 
son  of  a butcher. 

Model  Farms. — It  is  in  contemplation  at  Car 
marthen  to  establish  a model  farm,  after  the  manner 
of  Lord  Ducie’s  and  other  similar  establishments 
in  England,  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in 
the  district.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Coven- 
try, has  promised  a subscription  of  200/.  for  this 
purpose. — Welshman. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. — Several  feet  of  the  ashlar 
or  stone  casing,  with  a portion  of  the  rubble  core, 
have  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  Norman  Tower,  the  concussion  shaking  the 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  tower,  but  happily  doing 
no  injury  to  any  one. — Bury  Post. 

Difference  between  Grey  and  Welsh  y 
Slate. — Who  shall  say  that  there  is  no  poetry  in  a 
builder’s  soul  ? we  could  bring  abundant  proof  to 
the  contrary — as  what  shall  be  said  to  this  ? A 
Lancashire  craftsman  of  that  ilk  was  describing  to  . 
a gentleman  the  respective  merits  of  grey  or  flag  ) 
slate,  and  Welsh  or  Westmoreland  cleavings,  which  j 
we  give  in  his  own  peculiar  phraseology  : — “ Ah,  ' 
Sir,”  said  he,  speaking  of  the  grey,  “ They’ll  lie  1 
whisht,  while  th’  wind  goes  mad.” 

The  Highest  House  in  England. — By  a 
recent  survey,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  j 
Travellers’  Inn,  on  the  summit  of  the  lii.  h moun-  J 
tain  pass  over  Ivirkstone,  leading  from  Wind  rmere  j 
I to  Ulswater  and  Patterdale,  stands  on  an  elevation  j 
of  78  feet  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  any 
other  inhabited  house  in  England. 

Falling  of  a House. — On  Wednesday  last,  a 
house  in  a forward  state  of  erection,  at  Hart’s 
Lands,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  being  just  ready 
to  receive  the  roof,  fell  with  a tremendous  crash,  j 
Fortunately,  the  men  employed  in  the  building  were 
not  there,  or,  in  all  probability  some  lives  would 
have  been  sacrificed.  It  appears  that  it  had  been 
run  up  too  fast,  and  the  heavy  rains  on  the  two 
previous  days,  added  to  a sandy  soil  for  the  founda- 
tion, produced  the  catastrophe. 

On  Thursday  week,  as  some  men  were  engaged  I 
in  erecting  a new  pinnacle  on  the  church  at  Tam- 
worth,  one  of  them  fell  from  the  top  of  the  ladder,  1 
and  his  head  was  completely  dashed  to  pieces.  He 
has  left  a wife  and  five  children. 

A poor  mechanic  at  Bristol,  of  the  name  of 
Bacon,  has  invented  a pump  and  fire-engine,  which,  j 
for  compactness  and  power,  is  unique.  It  draws 
water  at  22  feet  from  the  surface,  and  throws  to  a 
great  distance.  Its  cost  is  about  20/.,  and  it  pos- 
sesses an  hydraulic  power  equal  to  a large  engine  , 
worth  170/.  or  180/.  An  experiment  was  made 
last  week  in  the  presence  of  several  scientific  men, 
and  gave  satisfaction. 

Sales  of  Timber  in  the  Country. — The 
Stamford  Mercury  of  Friday,  the  3rd  instant,  con- 
tains advertisements  of  twelve  timber  falls,  to  which 
buyers  are  invited. 

Windsor  Drainage. — The  inhabitants  have 
refused  to  co-operate  in  the  outlay  required  for 
draining  the  town  and  Castle. 
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Natural  Curiosity.  — Recently,  while  the 
workmen  of  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Glasgow,  were  cutting 
a log  of  Honduras,  of  about  19  feet  and  22  inches 
in  diameter,  they  were  surprised  to  find,  in  the  very 
centre  of  an  otherwise  excellent  piece  of  wood, 
about  15  feet  from  the  root,  a hollow  of  4 feet  long 
by  9 inches  wide,  and  tapering  down  towards  the 
bottom.  In  the  centre  of  this  space  they  were  still 
more  astonished  to  discover  what  had  been  an  entire 
hive  of  bees,  with  plentiful  remains  of  bees,  bees’- 
wax,  and  a number  of  large  cells,  in  each  of  which 
the  honey  in  a solid  state,  something  similar  to  the 
kernel  of  a nut,  is  still  entire.  On  the  discovery 
being  made,  Mr.  Harvey  paid  attention  to  cut  the 
log  carefully  around,  and  to  preserve  every  portion 
of  the  wood  which  contained  the  hive,  and'  it  is  now 
exceedingly  interesting  to  trace  the  winding  path  of 
the  bees  all  along  the  edge  of  the  tree  as  long  as  its 
growth  would  permit,  until  at  last  they  were  fairly 
enclosed  by  the  growth,  and  their  industry  put  an 
end  to  forever.  Very  little  seems  to  be  known  of 
the  age  of  the  mahogany,  but  we  should  suppose 
that  the  tree  in  question  may  be  about  300  years 
old. 

Ince  Blundell.  — On  Monday,  the  16th 
ultimo,  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  school  was 
laid.  At  the  ceremony  there  were  present,  besides 
Thomas  Weld  Blundell,  Esq.,  and  lady,  and  chap- 
lain, the  Blundell  family  of  Crosby  Hall ; John 
Vaughan,  Esq.,  of  Courtfield,  and  lady;  Miss 
Cordova;  the  Very  Rev.  H.  Brewer;  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown,  &c.  Mr.  Mackarell,  of  Bootle,  is  the  con- 
tractor. The  following,  with  other  memorials,  was 
deposited  : — “ D.  O.  M.  Lapidem  primarium  hujus 
Scholee  posuit  Domina  Teresia  Weld  Blundell  an. 
salut.  1843,  die  16a  Octob.  Gregoria  16a  Petri 
sedem  tenente,  Victoria  regnante,  Reverendissimo 
domino  Georgio,  Episcopo  Illoense  districtum  Lan- 
castrendem  gubernante,  Dorn.  Jgnatio  Greenough 

0.  S.  B.  pastoralem  curam  exercente,  Architecto 

1.  I.  Scoles.  Hanc  Scholam  sexaginta  libris  ster- 
lingis  annalibus  dolavit  Carolus  Robertus  Blundell, 
aim.  pro  ejusdem  erectione  situm  dedit  Thoma 
Weld  Blundell,  arm.  pecunir.s  suppeditavit  Martinus 
Billington,  Falco.  Proficiat  Deus,  et  benedicat  in 
honorem  nominis  sui.” 

Work  for  Church  Builders  at  Hong  Kong. 
— It  is  said  that  the  only  places  of  worship  in  Hong 
Kong  are  a Catholic  church  and  an  American  meet- 
ing-house. 

It  is  said  that  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  there  was  in  Cornwall  or  Devonshire,  in  one  of 
the  snug  little  boroughs  of  that  period,  a learned  The- 
ban residing,  who  had  been  mayor  during  the  period  of 
the  French  war,  when  an  invasion  of  our  coasts  was 
dreaded,  and  that  when  instructions  were  received 
by  him  from  government  that  he  should  put  the 
fortifications  of  his  borough  into  proper  condition, 
he  was  sorely  puzzled  to  make  out  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ; he  conferred  with  the  ex-mayor,  and  was 
little  better  for  their  united  cogitations.  The  joke 
runs  that  some  wags  relieved  him  by  explaining  that 
one  fortification  meant  two  twentifications. 

Duration  of  the  Pyramid. — The  reason  of 
the  duration  of  the  pyramid,  above  all  other  forms, 
is  that  it  is  most  fitted  to  resist  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation ; thus  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  the  oldest 
monuments  in  the  world. 

Crickets  and  Black  Beetles. — “ A Man- 
chester builder,"  writing  to  the  Editor  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  says,  “ the  principal  cause  of 
these  insects  abounding  in  houses  is,  that  the  kitchen 
flags  are  generally  laid  upon  common  cinders.  If 
black  sand  from  the  iron  foundries  be  made  use  of, 
nothing  will  live  amongst  it  ; as  I have  proved  by 
many  years'  experience." 

A Cheap  Green  Paint. — Gas  tar  mixed  with 
yellow  ochre  makes  an  excellent  green  paint,  well 
i adapted  for  preserving  coarse  wood-work  and  iron 
rails. 

The  bridges  of  Paris  have  been  nearly  all  exter- 
nally repaired  and  cleaned.  The  Ponts  d’Austerlitz 
and  Louis  Philippe  have  had  their  wood-work  re- 
paired ; the  Pont  Rouge  has  been  reconstructed  ; 
the  Pont  Carrousel  has  been  freshly  painted  ; and 
the  Pont  Royal  and  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  have 
been  cleaned  and  arranged  with  Roman  cement. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  sum  of  50,000/.  on  the 
principle  of  a Tontine,  for  the  completion  of  the 
plan  of  the  Prince’s  Park,  Liverpool,  begun  with  so 
much  spirit,  and  at  so  great  an  expense,  by  Mr.  R. 
V.  Yates. 

The  alterations  in  Chester  Cathedral,  preparatory 
to  the  erection  of  a new  organ,  have  commenced. 

No  ! is  a useful  word — be  not  afraid  to  use  it. 
j Many  a man  has  pined  in  misery  for  years,  for  not 
1 having  courage  to  pronounce  that  little  monosylla- 
I ble. 

Iron  and  platinum  are  the  only  metals  that  can 
be  weldei. 


CfllOftS. 

Amount  of  Tenders  delivered  for  building  three 
third-rate  houses  in  William-street,  Islington-fields, 
for  Mr.  Clayton,  the  size  of  each  house  26  feet  by 
17  feet,  consisting  of  two  kitchens,  shop,  and  par- 
lour, one  and  two  pair  stories,  area  2 feet  6 inches 
wide,  and  two  vaults  6 feet  deep  in  front  of  the 
house,  an  area  2 feet  6 inches  wide,  and  garden 
ground  6 feet  wide,  with  fence  walling  round — same 
at  back.  The  houses  to  include  papering,  and 
every  other  thing  complete,  stoves  only  excepted. 


Lucas in  ,4  56 

Gerry  1,197 

Macey 1,125 

Nessy 1,100 

Peek 985 

Brighton 977 

Dennis  and  Price 925 


The  tenders  were  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties. 

Tenders  delivered  Friday,  November  3,  for 
three  houses,  to  be  built  opposite  the  Sutton  Arms, 
Holloway. — Mr.  Sherwin,  Surveyor. 


Dingle il,197 

Clarey 1,125 

McGill 1,100 

Peck  985 

Brighton 977 

Dennis  and  Co 955 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

The  following  contracts  are  advertised  in  different 
papers,  and  we  have  kept  a register  of  the  particulars 
of  each  at  the  office,  which  may  be  referred  to  on  ap- 
plication. In  the  continuation  of  this  plan,  which  we 
flatter  ourselves  will  be  of  service  to  our  readers,  ma- 
terial assistance  will  be  rendered  by  the  forwarding  of 
papers  from  our  country  friends,  or  by  any  other 
means  of  notification  of  which  they  may  choose  to 
avail  themselves. 

British  Oak  Timber,  &c. — 14,000  loads  of 
balk,  5,000  loads  of  plank,  400,000  British  Oak 
Treenails. — Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Somerset 
House.  Dec.  19. 

Boston  Church,  Lincolnshire. — Repairs 
and  restoration. — Mr.  Scott,  architect. — Messrs. 
White  and  Lindsay,  Boston  ; J.  T.  White,  Hon. 
Secretary.  Nov.  27. 

South-Eastern  Railway  Terminus,  Dover. 
— Mr.  Lewis  Cubitt,  77,  Great  Russell-street ; the 
Chairman  and  Directors,  London  Bridge.  Nov.  20. 

Building  a Sewer,  Basinghall-street,  City. — 
Sewers  Office,  Guildhall. — Joseph  Daw,  Prin.  Clerk. 
Nov.  14,  1843. 

Building  a Sewer,  Fyefoot-Iane  and  Taylor’s- 
court,  Bow-lane,  City. — Sewers  Office,  Guildhall. — 
Joseph  Daw,  Prin.  Clerk.  Nov.  14,  1843. 

New  Market  and  Entrances,  Carmar- 
then.— Mr.  Francis  E.  H.  Fowler,  architect,  105, 
Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury ; Town  Clerk's 
Office,  Carmarthen.  Nov.  20. 

St.  Olaves  Church. — Restoration. — Mr. 
George  Allen,  architect,  69,  Tooley-street,  South- 
wark ; George  R.  Corner,  Vestry  Clerk.  Nov.  28. 

Paint  ingredients. — Navy  Department,  Dock- 
yards. Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Somerset 
House.  November  21. 

Cooking  Apparatus  for  800  inmates,  Ber- 
mondsey Workhouse. — B.  Drew,  Clerk.  Novem- 
ber 21. 

COMPETITIONS. 

District  Surveyor  for  the  metropolitan  parishes  of 
St.  George-the-Martyr,  and  St.  Andrew,  Holborn- 
above-the-Bars,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls. — 
Testimonials  to  be  sent  in  up  to  30th  December. 
Election  next  January  Sessions. — C.  H.  Ellis, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Design  for  a testimonial  to  the  late  G.  Clendin- 
ning,  Esq.,  to  be  executed  at  Westport,  at  a price  of 
800  guineas. — Dr.  Dillon,  Infirmary,  Castlebar, 
Mayo,  20  guineas,  Jan.  1,  1844. 

Premium  of  a gold  medal  or  money  for  the  best 
mode  of  cleansing  streets. — March  1,  1844.  J.  N. 
G.  Gutch,  20,  Vere-street. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  Melton,  Suffolk. — Plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  enlargement. — John 
Henry  Borton,  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  Nov.  18. 

Survey  Map  and  Apportionment. — Parish 
of  Thelbridge,  Devon,  1,732  acres. — Mr.  William 
Comins,  Solicitor,  Wetheridge-streec,  Crediton. 
November  16. 

Survey  Map  and  Apportionment. — Parish 
of  Cornworthy,  Devon,  2,200  acres. — Mr.  John 
Elliott,  Allaleigh,  in  Totness.  Nov.  20. 

Earl  of  Leicester’s  Monument,  at  Holkham,  cost 
4,000  guineas. — R.  N.  Bacon,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Dec.  20. 

Surveyor  for  the  Borough  of  Stamford.  Salary 
30/.  per  annum. — Richard  Thompson,  Clerk  to  the 
Commissioners.  November  14. 


We  beg  to  announce  to  such  of  our  friends 
as  were  disappointed  in  obtaining  impressions 
of  No.  38,  containing  the  large  Engraving  of 
the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum  at  Wanstead,  that 
having  completed  the  reprint  of  that  Number, 
orders  sent  to  the  Office  will  meet  with  imme- 
diate attention. 


SUMMARY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Wood  Pavements.— “ A Constant  Reader" 
remarks  on  the  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous  slaet 
of  the  wood  pavements — a perfectly  dry  or  per- 
fectly wet  condition  being,  as  he  remarks,  indis- 
pensible  to  safe  traffic  by  horses,  and  therefore  the 
new  sweeping  machine  which  promised  so  much  is 
hardly  available,  as  he  thinks,  except  in  dry  or 
summer  weather.  He  suggests  the  Russian  method 
of  coating  with  pitch  and  gravel.  Something  must 
be  done,  and  various  remedies  are  proposed.  We 
have  one  from  a correspondent  as  to  shoeing  the 
horses,  which  will  appear  at  the  first  vacancy. 
The  Wood  Paving  Association  may  produce  some 
thing  valuable  out  of  the  competition  they  have 
invited  for  a cleansing  machine.  We  look  with 
interest  to  some  useful  and  practical  solution  of 
this  vexing  question. 

“ G.  R.  W."  makes  some  very  just  observations 
in  reference  to  the  mischievous  operation  of  the 
fiscal  laws  regarding  windows.  The  tax  on  all 
windows  above  a certain  number,  being,  as  he  re- 
marks, a tax  on  public  health,  or  upon  light  and 
air,  the  main  constituents  of  health,  and  a tax  most 
unjust  in  the  rule  of  application,  inasmuch  as  by 
taking  the  number  of  tvindows  and  not  the  superfi- 
cial feet  of  glass,  it  gives  the  wealthy  every  ad- 
vantage over  the  poorer  and  trading  classes — the 
small  ivindow  of  the  latter  being  assessed  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  large  window  of  the  former. 

“An  Architect  and  Subscriber.” — In  his  com- 
ment on  the  Sussex  Memorial  design  of  Mr.  Han- 
som, questions  the  propriety  of  so  much  ado  in 
behalf  of  his  late  Royal  Highness,  atid  complains 
that  the  design  falls  very  far  short  of  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  “ a man  of  standing  mid 
character  the  skill  and  imagination  of  the  de- 
sign is  much  at  fault,  “ coupled  with  his  incorrect 
taste  as  regards  proportion.”  The  vaunt  of  the 
mixture  of  various  styles  he  likens  to  a man's 
uttering  every  alternate  word  in  a different  lan- 
guage, and  that  the  opinion  thus  to  be  formed  of 
his  character  is,  that  “ all  is  vanity,  pomp,  and 
show,  and  egregious  folly  the  principal  ingre- 
dient.” “ What,”  says  he,  “ is  a particular  style 
of  architecture,  but  the  symbol  of  the  character 
of  a nation  ? Where  can  he  find  out  the  sump- 
tuousness  and  luxuriousness  of  the  Roman — where 
the  simple  grandeur  of  the  Greek — or  where  the 
beauteous  frivolity  of  the  pointed  style  ?”  “ The 

architecture,”  he  says,  “ is  subservient  to  the 
sculpture,  instead  of  the  reverse.  How  the  whole 
is  cut  up  and  defaced  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
claiming  originality,  and  how  signally  has  it 
failed.”  He  urges  the  more  fitting  character  of 
the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicr  at  es — its”  classic 
beauty , Greek  simplicity , and  imposing  grandeur;” 
and  although  he  would  not  advocate  the  copying 
altogether  the  works  of  the  ancients,  he  regrets 
our  being  so  backward,  that  we  must  “ look  with 
awe  and  reverence  upon  them,  and  sorroufully  re- 
fiect  upo7i  our  own  want  of  invention  and  talent 
in  designing.”  He  concludes  by  disclaiming  any 
pique  against  the  author,  or  interest  in  the  work, 
and  trusts  that  whatever  is  erected  may  be  “ worthy 
of  the  architects  of  the  nation  to  which  we  are 
endeared,  and  of  the  present  palmy  days  of  archi- 
tects and  architecture.”  We  have  thus  with  pains 
given  the  marrow  of  his  critique,  which  must  re- 
main its  due  period  for  any  remarks  it  may  call 
for  in  reply. 

Water  Cisterns. — “ J.  Forster  " recommends 
the  adoption  of  superficial  slate  or  lead  cisterns 
at  the  lops  of  houses  now  in  progress  of  building, 
instead  of  below  stairs,  or  in  the  open  air  in  the 
garden,  exposed  to  freezing,  provided  the  water 
supply  be  equal  to  the  height.  He  has  adopted 
the  plan  himself,  laying  on  the  water  to  each  story, 
the  first  cost  being  inconsiderable  compared  with 
the  comfort  and  convenience,  the  saving  to  serv- 
ants, avoiding  the  running  up  and  down  stairs  with 
jugs  and  pails  of  water,  i^e.,  and  the  supply  of 
boilers  on  the  upper  story  for  warm  baths,  Ofc. 

Wooden  Pavement. — “Mr.  Brodum  Jones" 
writes  in  explanation  and  commendation  of  the 
plan  of  wood  pavetnent  pursued  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Company.  The  grand  desideratum  he  de- 
fines to  be  the  concrete  foundation,  composed  of 
blue  lias  lime  and  metallic  sand,  a matter  we  ad- 
verted to  in  treating  of  the  Metallic  Cement  some 
weeks  back.  He  describes  the  character  of  the 
block  and  mode  of  laying,  dowelling,  Sfc.,  enume- 
rating the  advantages,  which  consist,  of  connection 
and  a distribution  of  the  effect  of  pressure  and 
percussion,  and  that  it  tvithstands  expansion. 
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TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

<«  E.  B.  T.” — The  exact  height  of  the  spire  of 
Camberwell  new  church  is  207  feet. 

“Temple  Church.” — A Correspondent  in- 
quires as  to  the  inventor  of  the  oak  stain,  which 
he  admires,  in  the  Temple  Church.  We  applied 
to  Mr.  S.  A.  Nash,  of  79,  Hercules  Buildings, 
Lambeth,  who  executed  the  beautiful  carvings 
there,  but  although  he  has  an  excellent  oak  stain 
of  hit  own,  which  he  is  about  to  employ  on  some 
30,000  feet  of  work  in  an  old  country  church,  he 
is  unaware  of  the  party  inquired  for,  not  having 
been  in  the  Temple  Church  since  the  staining  there 
was  put  in  hand. 


TO  BE  LET  AND  ENTERED  ON  IMMEDIATELY, 

SAW  MILLS  with  EXTENSIVE  BUSI- 
NESS PREMISES,  in  full  work,  with  the  ENGINE 
and  MACHINERYin  good  order.  For  particulars  apply  to 
Mr.  Bray,  auctioneer  and  estate-agent,  259,  High  Holborn. 


CAITHNESS  (Castle-hill)  PAVEMENT. 

ORDERS  for  this  well-known  material,  which  can 
be  procured  in  any  quantity  in  PAVING,  LANDINGS,  &c. 
(Tooled,  or  with  natural  faces),  to  be  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Freeman,  Stone  Wharf,  Millbank-street. 


VALENCIA  SLATE.— THE  ATTEN- 
TION of  BUILDERS  is  requested  to  the  new  mode 
in  which  this  material  is  prepared  for  the  market.  Prices, 
for  the  various  thicknesses  from  half-inch  to  six  inches,  with 
each  face  and  the  edges  accurately  dressed  by  machinery, 
will  be  found  extremely  moderate,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
application  at  Freeman’s  Wharf,  Millbank-street,  where  a 
large  Stock  may  be  seen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


To  Capitalists,  Builders,  and  others. — Important  unreserved 
Sale  of  the  third  portion  of  about  35  Acres  of  exceedingly 
valuable  and  very  desirable  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
GROUND,  land-tax  redeemed,  in  a beautiful  and  com- 
manding situation,  between  the  town  of  Brentwood  and 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Station,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  within  three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  ride  by  railway 
of  London. 

MR.  LEIFCHILD  is  instructed  to  offer  for 

unreserved  SALE,  at  Garraway’s,  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  23,  in  various  lots,  an  exceedingly  beautiful  PRO- 
PERTY, admirably  adapted  for  the  erection  of  villa  residen- 
ces or  substantial  houses,  situate  on  an  eminence,  on  each 
side  of  the  splendid  new  road,  which  has  been  formed  with 

Srcat  taste,  regardless  of  expense,  leading  immediately 
•om  the  Railway  Station  to  Ingatcstone  and  Chelms- 
ford, known  as  the  Queen’s-road,  commanding  the  most 
picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  which 
has  long  been  celebrated  as  by  far  the  most  delightful  part 
of  the  county  of  Essex,  with  agreeable  walks  and  excellent 
mads  in  all  directions.  The  land  comprises  about  35  acres 
which  will  he  divided  into  lots  suitable  for  private  pur- 
chasers. and  is  a fine  healthy  gravelly  soil,  with  an  inex- 
haustible spring  of  the  purest  water  The  town  of  Brent- 
wood contains  a very  richly-endowed  free  grammar  school,  and 
the  intermediate  neighbourhood  is  rapidly  improving.  There 
are  several  other  plots  of  Freehold  Building  Ground,  situate 
on  the  Wharf  road  and  the  old  Town-road;  also  Two  sub- 
stantial brick-built  Freehold  Cottages,  with  gardens,  and 
five  plots  of  valuable  freehold  building  ground,  situate  at 
Great  Warlev,  fronting  the  high  road  leading  to  the  per- 
manent railway  station,  Brentwood,  which  will  be  sold  at 
the  same  time.  Full  descriptive  particulars  of  each  lot  are 
in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery,  ten  days  pre- 
vious to  the  sale,  at  Messrs.  Copland  and  Son's,  solicitors, 
Chelmsford;  Mr.  Duncan’s,  solicitor,  Brentwood;  and  at 
Mr.  Leifcbild’s  offices,  62,  Moorgatc-street. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

TO  BE  80LD  bv  AUCTION,  a CHOICE 

and  VALUABLE  STOCK  of  nearly 
EIGHTY  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

Of  superior  character  and  workmanship.  This  truly  valua- 
ble Stock  will  be  found  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Gentle- 
men. A-chitects.  and  Builders,  both  in  town  and  country.  It 
consists  of  Marbles  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  many  of 
which  are  quite  new  in  the  I.ondon  market,  the  designs  and 
execution  are  also  of  a first-rate  character. 

•**  Particulars  as  to  day  and  place  of  sale  next  week. 


STONE  MERCHANT'S  WHARF  AND  PREMISES, 
PADDINGTON  BASIN. 

MR.  H.  BTER^  has  received  instructions 
to  DISPOSE  OF,  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT,  the 
GOODWILL  and  LEASE  of  a very  commodious  WHARF 
and  PREMISES,  having  > capital  water  frontage,  neat  resi- 
dence, counting-house,  workshops,  show-room,  stabling,  and 
sheds  ; together  with  two  powerful  cranes,  and  every  other 
arrangement  (or  carrying  on  an  extensive  and  lucrative  trade. 
The  business  has  been  long  established,  and  is  only  disposed 
of  in  consequence  of  the  proprietor  being  fully  occupied  in 
other  engagements.  The  STOCK  may  be  taken  or  not,  at 
a valuation;  but  the  goodwill,  lease,  fixtures,  cranes,  Ac. 
will  be  included  in  the  purchase.  May  be  viewed  by  cards 
which  may  be  obtained  with  full  particulars,  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  H.  Biers,  12,  Dorset-place,  Dorset-square,  any  morning 
before  eleven.  No  written  application  can  be  attended  to 
unless  to  parties  not  resident  in  London.  A good  opening 
for  a north  country  Coal  Trade. 


IRON  CASTINGS  AND  FORGINGS. 

GAS  AND  WATER  PIPES,  SHOP  PIL- 
LARS, IRON  RAILINGS,  GIRDERS,  FIRE 
BARS,  &c. 

THOMAS  JOHN  CROGGON,  8,  Ingram-court,  Fen- 
church-street,  and  77,  Wapping-wall,  London,  SOLE 
AGENT  to  " HIVE  IRON  WORKS,  SOUTH  SHIELDS,” 
is  prepared  to  execute  every  description  of  the  above,  on  the 
most  advantageous  terms. 

T.  J.  C.  has  a Stock  of  DRY  HAIR  FELT.  This  Felt, 
as  a Covering  for  Boilers,  on  account  of  its  non-conducting 
properties,  effects  a Considerable  Saving  of  Fuel.  Size  of 
Sheets,  2 ft.  loin,  by  I ft.  8 in. 


wn  jtidicsip  s tvopai  tetters  patent. 
PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING. 

THE  above  material  has  been  used  ai 
approved  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Agricull 
musts  generally,  as  a Roofing  and  Covering  to  sides 
Farm  Ruildings  j its  advantages  are— Lightness,  Durabili 
and  Economy  Being  a non-conductor,  it  has  been  prov 
an  efficient  “ Protective  Material  ” to  Plants,  and  is  now 
wick1”  thC  ' R°yal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Ch 


THOS.  JOHN  CROGGON, 

8,  Ingram-couxt,  Fenchurch-street,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

T STIRLING’S  GENERAL  SLATE 

• and  PATENT  FILTER  WORKS,  removing  from 
37,  Commercial  Road,  Lambeth,  to  Belvedere  Wharf,  Belve- 
dere Road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo  Bridge.  Slating  from 
20s.  to  24s.  per  square.  Cisterns,  warranted  to  stand,  3s.  per 
foot  cube.  Slates,  to  the  trade  and  others,  or  for  exportation, 
very  low.  Has  on  hand  Westmoreland  and  Cornwall  Slates, 
as  well  as  Welsh,  from  all  the  best  quarries.  The  Trade  and 
others  supplied  with  Slabs.  Good  1 in.  to  14  inch  Paving 
from  the  Cornish  Quarries,  at  9d.  per  foot,  super,  laid  com- 
plete. 


PORCELAIN  LETTERS  for  SHOP 

FRONTS,  Ac.  CAUTION.— W.  G.  BENTLEY, 
of  234.  High  Holborn,  begs  to  caution  the  Public,  as  several 
mistakes  have  been  made  as  to  the  true  Patent  Letters. 
Some  persons  imagine  that  those  vulgar  bright,  blue  letters 
that  are  smeared  with  gold,  are  the  Patent  Porcelain.  They 
are  merely  Plaister  Letters,  which  turn  black,  and  are  only 
fit  for  Marine  Store  Shops. 

THE  PATENT  PORCELAIN  LETTERS  are  only  to 
be  had  at  234,  High  Holborn. 


Bastenne  bttu.men  company, 

Offices,  31.  Poultry.  Tile  Direc'ors  of  this  Company 
heg 'eave  to  call  the  attention  of  ARCHITECTS,  BUILD- 
ERS, and  others.  to  the  very  beneficial  results  attendant  on 
the  use  of  BITUMEN  in  the  erection  of  buildings.  &c.  Its 
application  as  a FLOORING  will  he  found  eminently  useful. 
It  is  also  valuable  for  numerous  other  purposes,  more  par- 
ticularly where  the  ohiect  sought  for  is  the  EXCLUSION 
OF  DAMP  AND  VERMIN. 

Scale  of  prices  per  foot  square — 


1 inch  thick 8d. 

f inch  thick 7d. 

4 inch  thick 6d. 


Works  not  measuring  400  feet.  Id.  per  foot  extra. 

Roofing  executed  at  6d.  and  7d.  per  foot  square. 

Concrete  is  charged  in  addition  according  to  the  thickness 
when  required. 

Carriage  and  men’s  time  are  charged  extra  when  works 
arc  executed  beyond  three  miles  from  the  General  Post- 
office. 

Bitumen  £6  per  ton,  without  grit. 

Bitumen  ^6'5  per  ton,  with  grit. 

CHARLES  F.  TILSTONE,  Sec. 


GALWAY  BLACK  MARBLE  QUARRIES. 

MESSRS.  FRANKLIN,  sole  Proprietors 

of  these  well-known  and  inexhaustible  Quarries,  which 
for  the  last  thirty  years  have  supplied  the  London  Merchants, 
as  well  as  Great  Britain  generally,  Ireland  and  America,  with 
this  very  superior  Black  Marble,  beg  to  inform  Merchants, 
Sculptors,  Architects,  Marble  Masons,  Builders,  Ac.,  that 
they  have  always  ready  for  immediate  shipment,  cither  direct 
from  the  Quarries  at  Galway,  or  from  the  DepAt  of  their 
various  Agents,  Blocks  of  this  Marhle,  in  lengths  of  from 
1 to  15  feet,  or  of  any  size  and  dimension  required,  either  for 
MANTEL-PIECES.  TOMBSTONES,  MONUMENTS, 
STAIR  LANDINGS,  DOOR-LINTELS,  HALL  PAVE- 
MENTS, or  any  other  purpose  requisite. 

They  have  also  to  acquaint  the  Trade  and  those  interested, 
that  they  have  slabs  of  this  Marble  constantly  on  hand,  of  all 
thicknesses  and  lengths  (cut  by  their  extensive  Sawing 
Machinery  erected  at  the  Quarries),,  which  are  ready  packed 
in  cases  and  delivered  free  of  breakage  wherever  directed. 

The  following  appointed  Agents  have  always  a stock  by 
them,  on  application  to  whom  the  Marble  may  be  seen,  and 
orders  given  direct,  as  other  parties  are  representing  an  in- 
ferior description  of  Galway  Black  Marble  from  their  Quarries, 

Messrs.  Rogerson  and  Son,  Pimlico,  London. 

Charles  Parker,  Esq.,  Bristol. 

Messrs.  Patrick  Henderson  A Co.,  Glasgow. 

Mons.  Decouchy,  Paris. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Franklin,  New  York. 

Messrs.  Hanschild,  Hamburg. 

Messrs.  Franklin.  Galway. 

Messrs.  Franklin,  Liverpool. 

Messrs.  Franklin  are  also  engaged  in  working  extensive 
Quarries  in  Italy,  consisting  of  Statuary,  Black  and  Gold, 
Veined,  Burdiglio,  Sienna,  and  Dove  Marbles,  and  are 
having  constant  Importations,  orders  for  which,  or  any  com- 
munication addressed  to  Liverpool,  will  meet  immediate 
attention. 


Royal  Adelaide  gallery, 

LOWTHER  ARCADE,  STRAND.— ELECTRI- 
CAL EELS. — The  feeding  time  of  these  animals  is  daily  at 
Three,  and  every  evening  at  Eight.  Payne’s  Processes  for 
the  preservation  of  wood  and  for  instantaneously  salting 
animal  provisions  will  he  explained  in  a lecture,  by  Mr. 
Maugham,  every  day  this  week,  at  Two  o’clock.  POPU- 
LAR LECTURES  AND  EXPERIMENTS  are  given  every 
half-hour  during  the  day,  followed  by  the  STEAM  GUN, 
DISSOLVING  VIEWS,  Ac.  GRAN  I)  CONCERT,  Vocal 
and  Instrumental,  every  evening.  LAUGHING  GAS,  Tues- 
day Thursday,  and  Saturday  evenings.  THE  ADELAIDE 
WIZARD,  Monday, Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings. — Open 
Daily  from  Eleven  to  Five,  and  from  Seven  to  Half-past 
Ten  in  the  Evening. — Admission,  One  Shilling. 


PARQUETS  (TNLAID  WOOD  FOR 

FLOORING),  made  of  OAK  and  FANCY  WOOD, 
are  Manufactured  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  square  yard — in 
conformity  with  the  Designs  which  appeared  in  “ The 
Builder,”  October  14th  and  October  21st,  and  many  others 
at  No.  10,  Berners-street,  Commercial  Road,  East.— A 
liberal  Commission  will  be  allowed  to  Builders  and  Agents. 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON 

WORKS,  Farnham-place,  Gravel-lane,  Southwark. — 
The  Proprietors  of  the  above  Works,  who  are  secured  by  an 
exclusive  license  from  the  owners  of  the  several  patents  taken 
out  to  perfect  this  invention  in  each  of  the  united  kingdoms 
and  the  colonies,  beg  to  announce  to  the  Public  that  they 
are  prepared  by  their  Patent  Process  (on  M.  Sorel’s  prin- 
ciple of  Zincing  Iron,  and  thereby  giving  it  an  immoveable 
coating,  which  effectually  prevents  oxidation)  to  GALVA- 
NIZE any  description  of  WROUGHT  and  CAST  IRON 
WORK  ; also  to  supolv  Galvnnized  Sheet  Iron,  for  Roofing, 
Gutters,  Pipe,  Ac.  The  complete  success  of  this  process  is 
now  fully  established,  and  in  France  several  manufactories 
have  been  worked  under  the  Patent  for  five  years.  The 
French  government  have  taken  licenses  and  established  ma- 
nufactories at  Brest,  Cherbourg,  Ac.,  which  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  Sorel.  Particulars  will  be  given  upon  applica. 
tion  to  M r.  Porter,  at  the  manufactory  as  above,  and  at  77, 
Cornhill. 


COMMISSIONERS  OF  FINE  ARTS’  REPORT  ON  THE 
MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  DAMP  IN  WALLS. 

rpiIE  DIRECTORS  of  the  SEYSSEL 

X ASPHALTE  COMPANY  have  much  pleasure  in  re- 
commending to  the  notice  of  Architects,  Builders,  and 
others,  the  application  of  THE  ASPHALTE  OF  SEYSSEL 
as  the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  DAMP  rising  in 
WALLS.  J.  FARRELL,  Secretary. 

Seyssel  Asplialte  Company, 

August,  1843.  Stangate,  Westminster-bridge. 

The  following  account  of  its  application  is  extracted  from 
‘‘The  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts  Report,” 
page  18. 

"In  1839  I superintended  the  construction  of  a house  of 
three  stories  on  the  Lac  d’Enghien.  The  foundation  of  the 
building  is  constantly  in  water,  about  19J  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground-floor.  The  entire  horizontal  surface  of 
the  external  and  internal  walls  was  covered,  at  the  level  of 
the  internal  ground-floor,  with  a layer  of  Seyssel  Asphalte, 
less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  over  which  coarse  sand  was 
spread. 

“ Since  the  ahove  date  no  trace  of  damp  has  shewn  itself 
round  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  painted  in  oil  of  a grey  stone  colour.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  least  moisture  produces  round  spots,  darker  or 
lighter,  on  walls  so  painted.  Yet  the  pavement  of  the  floor, 
resting  on  the  soil  itself,  is  only  about  24  inches  above  the 
external  surface  of  the  soil,  and  only  19J,  at  the  utmost, 
above  that  of  tbe  sheet  of  water. 

“ The  layer  of  Asphalte  having  been  broken  and  removed, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  sills  of  two  doors,  spots  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  damp  have  been  since  remarked  at 
the  base  of  the  door-posts.” 


ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS, 

2s.  per  foot  super.  — CHARLES  LONG  having 
greatly  improved  his  machinery  for  ornamenting  glass,  is 
enabled  to  offer  handsome  patterns  at  2s.  per  foot  super, 
glass  included.  100  feet  can  lie  executed  and  delivered  in 
two  days.  Address  to  Charles  Long,  House  Decorator,  Ac,, 
1,  King-street,  Portman-square. 


|>LUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  BUILDERS, 
X and  OTHERS  supplied  with  CROWN  and  SHEET 
WINDOW  GLASS,  SHEET  PLATE,  Ac.  A.-.,  for  Pictures, 
Glazing,  Ac.  Ac.,  in  any  quantity,  at  Manufactory  Prices. 


TURPS,  per  gallon  ..  ..  ..  ..  2s. 

LINSEED  OIL,  ditto 2s.  9d. 

SH  H ET  LEAD,  in  sheet,  per  cwt 18s. 

WHITE  LEAD  ditto  ..  ..  24s. 


Colours,  Pipe,  Brushes,  Ac.  Ac.,  equally  low,  and  quality 
warranted.  Complete  Lists,  priced,  may  be  had  on  applying 
to  K.  COGAN,  5,  Princes-street,  Leicester-square,  London. 

PRINT  PUBLISHERS,  PICTURE  FRAME  AND 
CABINET  MAKERS,  can  be  provided  with  flatted  Crown, 
flattened  Sheet,  and  the  patent  Sheet  Plate,  Lists  of  which, 
shewing  the  price  for  any  Square,  from  14  by  12  to  40  by  30 
of  Best  and  Seconds  quality,  will  he  sent  (gratis)  upon  re- 
ceiving the  address.  Builders,  Glaziers,  and  others  having 
to  Contract,  sending  a copy  of  their  specifications,  with  a 
list  ot  dimensions  to  R.  Cogan,  will  receive  by  return  of 
post  the  lowest  prices  for  all  qualities  and  sizes  of  Crown 
Sheet-Glass  and  Sheet-Plate,  Ac.  Glazing  estimated  for  if 
required. 

NURSERYMEN,  MARKET  GARDENERS,  AND 
OTHERS  requiring  Small  Glass,  will  find  a greater  variety 
of  sizes  (a  large  Stock  of  which  is  constantly  on  hand)  than 
is  kept  by  any  other  House  in  London. 

COMMON  SHEET  AND  CYLINDER.  The  advantages 
of  Common  Sheet  over  Crown  for  Glazing  Sky-lights  is 
decidedly  great,  and  is  generally  used  where  strength  or 
superior  appearance  is  required  ; a light  6 feet  6 in.  long,  with 
openings  of  any  width,  needs  only  one  lap.  This  Glass  is 
considerably  stouter  than  Crown,  and  may  be  had  from  Is.  3d. 

per  foot.  

Also  may  be  had, 

COGAN’S  PATENT  CHIMNEY  FOR  GAS  OR  OIL, 
Which  effects  a great  saving  in  the  consumption,  produces  a 
more  brilliant  light,  prevents  smoke,  and  is  cheaper  than 
any  other  Patent  Chimney  sold. 

LAMP  SHADES  AND  GAS  GLASSES, 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

GAS  CONTRACTORS,  FITTERS,  GLASS  MER- 
CHANTS and  others  supplied  with  Lists  of  nearly  100 
Patterns,  with  prices  affixed,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  King- 
dom gratis. 

CLOCK  MAKERS,  ALABASTER  FIGURE  MAKERS, 
ARCHITECTS,  MODELLERS,  AND  OTHERS,  sup- 
plied with  FRENCH  ORNAMENT  SHADES,  for  covering 
Models  of  Public  Buildings,  Geological  Curiosities,  &c.  &c., 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  List  of  Prices  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. 

French  Table  Flowers,  China  Vases,  Fancy  Glass  Ware, 
and  Alabaster  Figures  in  every  variety. 

R.  C.  having  just  completed  bis  Show  Rooms  for  the  above 
articles,  begs  to  invite  the  inspection  of  the  Public.  A liberal 
Discount  to  Bazaar  Keepers  and  others. 
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ATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  18,  1843. 

WORTHING  NEW  CHURCH. 

( Important  Case  for  Builders.) 

COURT  OF  BANKRUPTCY OCT.  6. 

In  re  John  Elliott,  Builder,  &c., 
Chichester. 

( Before  Commissioner  Sir  C.  H.  Williams.) 
'hb  Brighton  Herald  of  last  week  contains 
ry  long-  and  full  report  of  a most  interest- 
inquisition  in  the  above-named  affair.  We 
d have  wished  to  have  transcribed  the 
le  of  it  to  our  paper,  but  perhaps  it  would 
lly  have  justified  the  occupation  of  two  or 
e pages.  Unfortunately,  these  cases  are  no 
iUy;  yet  we  seldom  find  public  attention 
/n  to  them  ; and  if  it  were  more  frequently, 
should  obtain  a cure  for  the  frightful  evils 
e building  system  which  it  reveals.  Some- 
it  has  come  to  be  notorious  among  us  that 
ch  building  engagements  do  anything  but 
;o  the  reputation  and  the  fortune  of  their 
ers  ; in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  ruin  of 
juilder  is  associated  with  some  church 
act  ; and  respectable  tradesmen,  in  Lon- 
particularly,  have  their  suspicions  awak- 
immediately  on  being  applied  to  to  supply 
•ials  to  a builder  who  has  entered  into  such 
tract.  Cheap  churches,  where  the  job  has 
to  filch  all  out  of  the  builder,  or  dear 
hes,  where  the  job  has  been  on  the  opposite 
with  a builder  on  the  committee,  are  all  we 
•f — and  these  latterasonetoone  hundredof 
rmer—  only  now  and  then,  in  cases  “ few 
ar  between,  ■ do  we  hear  of  a church  end- 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned, 
is  something  rotten  in  the  system,  not 
$;ards  the  church,  for  workhouse  and 
t all  public  contracts  reveal  the  same  ; 
le  general  standard  of  morality  is,  we 
on  a low  scale.  Cunning  gentlemen, 
3e  Rev.  Mr.  Davison  perhaps,  who  have 
tack,”  in  these  things,  with  the  reputa- 
f being  very  hawk-eyed , which  in  other 
i means  very  suspicious,  are  thrust  for- 
|ior  thrust  themselves  forward,  to  shew 
(kill  in  cutting  and  paring  down  before 

I a tract  is  made,  reducing  the  builder’s 
te  to  the  lowest  possible  straining  of  his 
I'ty  and  confidence,  and  afterwards  en- 
r and  watching  to  the  turn  of  a screw  or 
ving  of  a nail. 

lin  this  case  at  Worthing,  we  have  one 
li  most  striking  examples  of  an  evil 
[ We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any 
hr  impassioned  denunciations  of  any 
> t is  the  system  we  have  to  reprobate 
fend.  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Davison 
h in  the  wrong,  at  least  it  appears  so  to 
fw,  and  we  are  quite  amused  at  the 
the  simplicity  of  the  learned  bank- 
Pj-1  commissioner,  ivhen  he  expresses 
rr  ment  at  matters  which,  if  his  attention, 

P of  sotr,e  others  in  high  station  like 
IU  were  properly  directed,  he  would  find 
||  ice  every  day  ; but  we  shall  proceed  to 
f e our  readers  such  portions,  or  a sum- 
r1  examination,  as  will  enable  them 
Ha  a proper  understanding  of  it. 

October  6. 

'jRev.  Peter  Wood,  rector  of  Broad- 
I'did  the  Rev.  Wm.  Davison,  perpetual 
flo  of  Worthing  chapel,  appeared  in  an- 
Jiuummonses,  to  give  evidence  touching 
repayment  of  a large  sum  of  money 
P1  o be  due  by  them  to  the  bankrupt’s  es- 
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tate,  and  the  withholding  of  which  money  was 
assigned  by  the  bankrupt  as  the  sole  cause  of 
his  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  M.  Chambers  appeared  for  the  assig- 
nees ; Mr.  Ogle  for  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Davison  was  the  first  witness  examined. 
He  states  that  there  was  no  committee,  and 
from  Mr.  Wood’s  evidence  on  a subsequent 
day,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Davison  acted  as  his 
“ secretary,  and  particular  friend.”  Mr.  Davi- 
son says,  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Elliott  through  “ a letter,  written  to  Mr. 
Wood  by  Mr.  Tomkins,  respecting  him,  ac- 
companied by  the  drawing  of  a church  he  had 
built.  At  the  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Elliott, 
Mr.  Wood  and  myself  were  present,  and  cer- 
tain plans,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
proposed  church,  were  shewn  to  Mr.  Elliott, 
and  the  amount  for  which  such  a church  could 
be  built  was  discussed.  Mr.  Wood  mentioned 
the  sum  which  he  thought  such  a church  would 
cost,  and  Mr.  Elliott  said  he  thought  he  could 
build  a church  like  that  for  such  a sum. 
3,000/.  was  the  sum  named.” 

After  this,  it  appears,  a considerable  time 
elapsed  before  Mr.  Elliott  was  applied  to 
again.  Meanwhile  tenders  were  procured  from 
other  builders,  but  the  amounts  were  too  large 
for  Mr.  Wood’s  inclination.  At  length  it  was 
settled  with  Mr.  Elliott  to  build  a church  of 
equal  accommodation  to  that  proposed  by  Mr 
Wood’s  plan,  for  the  sum  of  3,000/.,  and  this 
was  afterwards  increased,  during  the  negotia- 
tions for  a contract,  and  before  the  church  was 
.commenced,  to  3,500/. 

At  length  the  plans  and  specifications  are 
made  complete,  and  copies  deposited  with  the 
Incorporated  Society  ; but  almost  immediately 
after  the  commencement  of  the  works,  it 
would  appear  that  alterations  were  made  upon 
a scale  and  conducted  in  a manner  to  consti- 
tute a new  structure,  in  which  that  embraced 
in  the  plans  may  be  said  to  have  been  enve- 
loped or  swallowed  up. 

Hear  the  history  of  one  set  of  changes,  and 
the  fruitof  intermeddlings,  not  that  we  so  much 
quarrel  with  the  intermeddlings,  as  with  the 
absence  ot  that  right  spirit  which  first  directs 
justice  in  our  engagements  ; but  the  meddling 
came  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  a wrong  spirit. 

Mr.  Davison  is  asked  by  Mr.  Chambers, 

“ Does  the  book  of  plans,  now  produced,  shew 
the  church  now  erected  ? — No  ; it  does  not. 
There  have  been  alterations.  The  view  of  the 
church  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Camden 
Society,  and  a very  bitter  article  appeared  in 
their  publication. 

“ Were  these  alterations  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  that  society  ? — They  were  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Camden  Society,  of  Mr. 
Wood,  and  Mr.  Elliott,  and  they  were  altered 
accordingly. 

“ Then  Mr.  Elliott  altered  the  church  some- 
times to  please  himself,  sometimes  to  please 
Mr.  Wood,  and  sometimes  to  please  the 
Camden  Society  ?— No,  Sir.  These  alterations 
were  made'  under  a specific  agreement.  These 
alterations  consisted  in  the  introduction  of 
stone  piers  and  arches,  raising  the  clerestory, 
and  inserting  windows  therein,  and  an  altera- 
tion of  the  form  of  roof,  previously  sanctioned 
by  the  Incorporated  Society.” 

So  much  for  high  pitched  roofs  to  keep  us 
in  the  fashion  of  architecture,  as  high-crowned 
hats  one  day,  and  low  crowns  another,  are 
regulated  by  the  caprice  of  the  coiffeurs',  but 
to  proceed. 

The  works  were  begun  in  October,  1840, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  month  of  April,  1841,  or 
after  that,  that  the  agreement  was  signed.  This 
agreement  was  put  in  evidence,  and  “ handed 


up  to  Sir  C.  Williams,  who,  observing  that 
there  was  a marginal  note,  in  writing  differ 
ing  from  the  body  of  the  agreement,  inquired 
of  the  witness  how  it  came  there,  and  to  whom 
the  initials  W.  D.  belonged?  The  witness 
answered  that  the  marginal  note  was  added  by 
himself.  His  Honour  observed  that  he  had 
never  met  with  such  a case  before, -that  a 
witness  to  such  an  important  document  as  this, 
should  think  of  adding  a clause  in  a marginal 
note,  which  placed  Mr.  Elliott  completely  at 
Mr.  Wood’s  mercy.  If  Mr.  Elliott  bad  agreed 
to  such  a clause,  the  proper  course  would  have 
been  for  him  and  Mr.  Wood  to  have  put  their 
initials  to  it;  and  it  was  in  no  respect  binding 
on  Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Davison  explained  that  it 
was  usual  to  have  such  a clause  in  agreements, 
and  that  he  considered  it  an  omission  that 
ought  to  be  supplied.” 

Mr.  Elliott,  it  would  appear,  was  disposed  to 
place  in  Mr.  Davison  the  same  amount  of  con- 
fidence as  that  reposed  in  him  by  Mr.  Wood 
and  to  make  him,  in  fact,  their  mu'tual  referee; 
but  we  shall  hear  as  we  proceed  how  Mr.  Da- 
vison discharged  the  duty  he  undertook — an 
onerous  and  extremely  responsible  duty  we  will 
admit,  and  therefore  requiring  in  that  rev. 
gentleman  so  much  the  more  scrupulous  an  ad- 
herence to  the  rules  of  justice  as  affecting  both 
parties— Mr.  Elliott  as  well  as  his  friend  Mr. 

. . u ' truth.  we  can  clearly  perceive  that, 
if  Mr.  Davison  had  been  properly  disposed,  he 
could  have  saved  both  parties  and  himself  the 
immense  amount  of  trouble  and  disgrace  which 
the  affair  has  occasioned.  Mr.  Elliott  goes  on 
conferring  with  Mr.  Davison  as  to  alterations, 
meanwhile  proceeding  with  the  works,  and  no 
specification  concluded  on ; in  fact,  keeping 
these  things  open  as  it  were  until  Mr.  Davison 
should  have  made  up  his  mind  fully  as  to  what 
the  church  should  be,  and  then,  to  crown  all, 
signs  the  agreement  as  prepared  bv  Mr.  Davi- 
son’s directions,  putting  himself  wholly  and  ab- 
solutely at  the  mercy  or  caprice  of  that  rev. 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Davison’s  cleverness  or  “knack,”  as 
his  friend  Mr.  Wood  describes  it,  does  not 
seem  to  desert  him  even  in  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy; but  we  find  it  running  in  rather  a 
questionable  track  when  he  is  admonished  by 
his  Honour  “ not  to  evade  the  questions  put 
to  him  ;”  the  end  of  his  examination  had  re- 
ference to  the  agreement. 

Again,  when  Mr.  Chambers  says — “ Look 
at  this  blank  page,  and  tell  me  if  there  was 
not,  at  that  time,  pencil  writing  on  it?”  “ Yes, 
8ir,  pencil  marks  on  it,  which  remain  to  this 
day.” 

“ Were  not  the  words,  which  have  been 
rubbed  out,  as  follows: — ‘ In  case  of  any  dis- 
pute arising  respecting  the  works,  the  same 
should  be  settled  by  reference  to  some  third 
person,  mutually  appointed  by  the  Rev.  P. 
Wood  and  the  contractor  ? ’ ” They  remain 
there  till  the  present  day,  but  it  was  not  written 
by  Mr.  Elliott  before  the  papers  were  brought 
back  to  me;  and  you  will  find  similar  remarks 
elsewhere  that  were  discussed  by  us  at  the 
time.” 

What  comment,  let  U3  ask  our  readers, 
would  they  have  us  make  upon  all  this? 
Shall  we,  as  the  commissioner  observed  on  the 
second  day’s  examination,  referring  to  the 
interlineations  and  the  marginal  note,  say  it  is 
as  gross  a thing  as  ice  have  ever  seen  in  out- 
lives ? or  shall  we  not  rather  carry  our  minds 
beyond  the  mere  actors  in  this  affair,  and  its 
incidents,  and  consider  what  “ grossness 
what  viciousness  it  is  that  admits  of  every-day 
practices  of  this  nature,  where  not  Mr.  Wood 
alone  is  one  of  the  tolerably  well  disposed  men 
who  put  his  business  into  the  hands  of  a dex- 
trous friend  “ cunning  at  fence  ” and  at  driv- 
ing a bargain — where  not  Mr.  Elliott  alone 
comes  forward,  anxious  for  business,  confiding 
and  well-intentioned — where  not  alone  Mr. 
Davison  plumes  himself,  as  be  would  seem  to 
do,  on  his  adroitness,  and  out  of  all  this  comes 
so  much  mischief;  but  where  men  of  this 
varied  mould,  and  purposes  and  incidents  of 
the  like  stamp,  are  constantly  in  action  ? The 
little  peering  and  confined  view  that  limits 
itself  to  the  fable  and  loses  sight  of  the  great 
moral,  has  no  remedy  for  such  things  as  these, 
and  Bankrupt  Commissioners,  with  all  their 
courts  and  forms,  will  fail  for  the  remedy. 
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Not  but  that  the  honest  indignation  of  Sir  C. 
H.  Williams,  bursting  forth  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  may  have  its  weight,  and  make 
its  way  into  .other  minds  to  turn  to  a general 
consideration  of  the  subject;  but  there  re- 
quires a physician  trained  or  gifted  for  the 
purpose  and  the  times— deeply  scrutinizing 
into  the  cause  of  these  moral  maladies,  and 
prescribing  remedies  of  larger  efficacy  than 
patches  and  plasters,  and  the  whitewashings  of 
a Bankruptcy  or  an  Insolvent  Court.  Men 
that  are  only  swayed  by  a fear  of  the  exposure 
of  their  malpractices  or  the  loss  of  reputation 
have  no  high  standard  of  moral  excellence  in 
or  before  them,  and  we  fear  that  a great  bulk 
of  our  traders  are  being  reduced  to  this.  But 
how  is  it?  Who  are  their  schoolmasters,  and 
in  what  normal  academy  have  the  masters 
themselves  been  trained  ? The  Davisons,  and 
the  school  in  which  the  Davisons  are  trained, 
want  reforming  altogether,  and  we  must 
begin  with  the  schools.  Suspicion  is  the 

atmosphere  that  surrounds  their  site — the  warm 

rays  of  a sound  and  generous  confidence  alone 
can  dispel  its  cold  and  cheerless  mist.  Aie 
our  builders  to  be  ruined  by  this  trafficking  ? 
ruined  we  mean  not  only  in  pocket,  this  is  the 
lesser  of  two  evils— ruined  in  character  and 
reputation.  Depend  upon  it,  this  system  of 
hard  competition  and  huckstering  will  not  do  ; 
it  is  a plant  of  that  same  climate  of  suspicion, 

it  may  he  sharp,  and  prickly , and  thistle-like, 
and  have  ils  admirers,  but  there  are  comelier 
fruits  and  a comelier  stock  in  confidence.  I he 
value  of  work  is  known,  and  it  has  its  ratios  of 
value  according  to  the  talent  of  the  workman. 
When  shall  we'attain  to  that  time  when  mea- 
sure and  value  will  determine  the  just  due  of  the 
workman,  and  when  the  choice  will  depend 
upon  his  known  trust- worthiness  and  skill, 
rather  than  upon  his  sharpness  or  keenness  in 
striking  a bargain  ? Not  till  then  shall  we 
make  return  to  the  better  days  of  England's 
sound,  commercial,  and  trading  policy. 

It  is  deposed  by  Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  exami- 
nation on  the  second  day,  in  the  follow  ing 
words : — 

“The  first  agreement,  dated  19th  October, 
1840,  was  prepared  by  me  on  the  understand- 
ing which  existed  between  Mr.  Wood  and  my- 
self. I left  that  agreement  with  Mr.  Davison 
in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  at  Mr.  Wood  s,  at 
Broadwater,  i returned  there  in  the  afternoon, 
and  after  dinner  signed  that  agreement  with 
Mr.  Wood.  When  I signed  it  the  interlinea- 
tions that  now  appear  were  not  there— at  least 
I never  saw  them.  The  maginal  note,  I believe, 
was  in  pencil,  hut  I paid  no  attention  to  it, 
neither  should  I have  signed  any  agreement 
with  such  a note  forming  part  of  it,  as  I had 
always  refused  to  allow  of  any  surveyor  being 
placed  over  me;  and  I would  beg  to  refer,  in 
confirmation  of  this  statement,  to  a letter  (pro- 
duced) written  by  Mr.  Wood  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  in  February,  1S43, 
stating  that  « Mr.  Elliott  had  refused  to  allow 
the  appointment  of  a surveyor  over  him,  con- 
sidering that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  his 
character  as  an  architect,  and  that  Mr.  Davi- 
son had,  therefore,  been  named  to  superintend 
the  work.’  Some  months  after  this,  Mr. 
Davison  mentioned  to  me  that  Mr.  Wood  had 
expressed  a wish  to  have  this  agreement  put 
into  a legal  form.  I said  I had  no  objection. 
Mr.  Davison  then  added,  ‘ Mr.  \\  ood  has  ap- 
pointed me  his  referee,’  and  I said,  * Perhaps 
you  will  act  for  me  too.’  He  hesitated  some 
moments,  and  then  said  he  would.  I added, 

* Well,  Sir,  as  you  are  now  referee  for  both  of 
us,  I will  leave  it  to  you  to  get  such  a paper 
drawn  as  you  may  think  fair  between  us.’ 
Mr.  Davison  said  he  would  get  such  a paper 
drawn  up,  and  afterwards  sent  me  a letter  (pro- 
duced) stating  that  he  had  sent  such  a paper, 
and  which  he  believed  would  be  conformable 
to  our  understanding.  This  letter  was  accom- 
panied by  a draught  of  the  proposed  agreement. 
I wrote  an  answer,  stating  to  him  my  objec- 
tions to  certain  clauses  in  the  document,  par- 
ticularly to  one  giving  power  to  Mr.  Wood  to 
appoint  a surveyor  over  me,  and  also  to  a clause 
by  which  500/.  was  to  be  forfeited  if  the  church 
was  not  completed  by  a certain  day,  assigning 
as  a reason  that  the  making  of  the  iarge  bricks 
was  an  experiment;  that  its  success  depended 
on  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  that  therefore 
it  was  unreasonable  to  ask  for  such  a stipula- 
tion.” 

Mr.  Davison  denies  the  receipt  of  the  letter- 
containing  the  answer;  and  the  commissioner 


remarks,  “ I don’t  believe  there  is  a builder  or 
architect  in  the  kingdom  who  would  have 
signed  an  agreement  with  such  a stipulation. 

Heaven  bless  him  ! Why,  the  thing  is  done 
every  day.  That  a penalty  of  500/.  may  be  an  un- 
usually large  sum  to  amerce  the  defaulter  in, 
may  be  true;  but  every  one  conversantwith  build- 
ing contracts  knows  how  it  has  become  a part  of 
the  formulary  to  fence  and  hedge  in  the  con- 
tractor upon  such  specialties,  such  supereroga- 
tory provisoes,  where,  if  matters  pursued  their 
right  course,  it  would  be  enough  to  leave  these 
points  to  a common  understanding  between  the 
parties.  So  doth  laxv  encumber  justice  in 
her  progress,  and  render  her  hardly  to  he 
known  in  the  company  of  rapscallions  who 
dance  attendance  in  her  courts. 

Mr.  Elliott's  examination  proceeds  : — 

“The  Commissioner:— What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  you  claim  and  that 
which  has  been  paid  to  you?— Between  2,000/. 
and  3,000/. 

“ Mr.  James,  who  appeared  for  Mr.  Cham- 
bers: In  the  agreement  you  signed  at  Mr. 
Dennett’s*  office,  did  you  find  stipulations 
which  were  in  the  draught  agreement  sent  to 
you  by  Mr.  Davison? — It’s  quite  a different 
thing,’ Sir.  By  this  agreement  Mr.  Davison 
has  the  power  to  order  me  to  do  any  thing  he 
pleases — he  or  his  nominee  to  set  a value  on 
such  work,  and  he  or  his  nominee  to  be  final 
arbitrator  in  case  of  dispute. 

“ Mr.  James  then  proceeded  to  point  out  to 
the  commissioner  the  stipulations  inserted  in 
the  agreement  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
draught  sent  for  Mr.  Elliott’s  approval. 

“ The  Commissioner  observed,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  power  ot  Mr.  Davison  to  appoint 
a nominee,  that  it  was  a most  preposterous 
thing,  as  he  might  have  appointed  Mr.  Wood’s 
groom.  But  the  evil  was,  Mr.  Elliott  had 
signed  this  paper. 

“ Mr.  James  : Yes,  hut  we  shall  upset  it. 
(To  witness.)  When  you  signed  the  agree-  • 
ment,  you  did  not  know’it  contained  this  stipu- 
lation ?— I did  not.  I own  I acted  foolishly — 
most  unwisely  in  signing  this  agreement  with- 
out due  examination  ; but  I considered  that 
Mr.  Davison  was  acting  for  me  as  well  as  for 
Mr.  Wood,  and  that  the  objections  I had  made 
had  been,  as  Mr.  Davison  assured  me, attended 
to.  You  will  see  that  the  agreement  requires 
a very  attentive  perusal  to  see  its  bearings,  and 
I was  completely  thrown  off  my  guard  by  Mr. 
Davison’s  statement. 

“ Mr.  James  : Such  a one-sided  agreement 
I never  saw.  No  builder  would  have  been 
safe  under  it.  (To  bankrupt.)  This  has  been 
the  cause  of  your  ruin? — Yes,  Sir, 

The  entire  cause  of  your  bankruptcy?  — 
Yes,  the  sole  cause. 

“ Sir  C.  Williams : The  only  question  is, 
whether  you  should  have  signed  such  an  agree- 
ment. • 

“ Mr.  James  : But  there  was  one  agreement 
signed  previously,  and  in  signing  this  other, 
bankrupt  considered  that  he  was  only  confirm- 
ing the  first.  There  was  misrepresentation. 

“ Sir  C.  Williams  : In  equity  you  would  suc- 
ceed— in  law,  I think  not. 

“ Mr.  James:  We  will  try  it  at  law. 

“SirC.  Williams:  Certainly,  fraud  vitiates 
every  thing.  A harder  measure  I never  saw 
meted  out  to  any  one  than  has  been  meted  out 
to  this  man.  Every  stipulation  is  to  his  detri- 
ment— not  one  to  his  advantage. 

“SirC.  Williams  (to  bankrupt):  This  was 
the  first  time  you  ever  entered  into  a building 
contract? — Yes,  Sir.” 

And  we  hope  it  will  be  the  last.  We  wish 
every  such  man  could  be  brought  to  such  re- 
solve. 

Well,  this  is  to  be  the  end  of  it.  The 
lawyers  are  to  have  their  play  in  the  business, 
unless  the  kind,  the  unusually  kind  and  consi- 
derate advice  of  the  commissioner  is  to  have 
its  weight.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wood  seems  to  be 
a well-meaning  man,  and  disposed  to  accede 
to  his  Honour’s  recommendation  for  an  ami- 
cable settlement;  but  Mr.  Elliott  has  got  into 
the  hands  of  his  assignees,  and  his  prospects 
are  blighted.  What  he  may  have  deserved  for 
his  imprudence  it  is  not  for  us  to  say — his  fate 
maybe  a warning  to  many  others;  but  Mr. 
Davison  has  most  to  wipe  out,  and  he  may  do 
it,  by  an  effort  to  redeem  the  young  man  from 
the  position  into  which  he  has  been  thrown  by 
trusting  his  inexperience  in  the  issue,  with  Mr. 
Davison’s  more  calculating  and  cautious  policy. 

* Mr.  Dennett,  the  solicitor  for  Mr.  Wood. 


PROSSER’S  WOODEN  RAILWAY. 

Last  Tuesday,  we  attended  to  witness  so 
experiments  and  the  working  of  a locomot 
carriage  on  a piece  of  the  wooden  railway  n 
Vauxhall  Bridge.  It  will  be  recollected  t 
we  gave  insertion  to  a paper  on  the  subject 
page  474,  wherein  the  peculiarities  of  the  p 
were  detailed,  with  a glance  at  its  merits  j 
advantages.  In  railway  economy  it  may 
classed  as  we  would  class  the  spring  tax-c< 
amongst  gigs,  or  the  market  coach  amongst 
swell  drags  of  the  days  of  four-in-hand;  it 
thing  for  homely  use,  where  the  bolder  adv 
tages  of  the  iron  road  may  not  be  aspired  to 
mav  be  called  the  via  media  between  the  pla: 
many  sanguine  persons  who  have  vainly  ti 
to  introduce  the  steam  carriage  on  comn 
roads,  and  that  most  perfect  of  our  pres 
knowledge,  the  iron  rail-road  above  mention 
For  this  reason  we  are  glad  to  see  it  and  tos 
culate  upon  its  utilities. 

It  has  fora  long  time  been  matter  of  seri 
consideration  with  many,  as  to  what  would 
the  effect  upon  large  tracts  of  country  shut 
from  participation  in  the  benefits  of  immedi 
connection  with  the  great  trunks  of  railro 
now  constructed,  and  it  was  apprehenc 
indeed  we  may  add  it  has  turned  out,  that  s 
excluded  districts  have  seriously  felt  the  inc 
venience. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  iron  rot 
the  country  had  attained  to  a pretty  gem 
equality  in  the  character  of  the  then  ordir 
roads.  ’ The  art  of  Me  Adam  had  been  i 
acquired  by  all  having  the  superintendent 
road-trusts,  from  the  little  country  parish 
the  Parliamentary  commission  line  of  Lon 
to  Holyhead,  and  similar.  Our  coach 
system  partook  of  the  same  general  phase 
likeness,  and,  whether  on  cross-road  or 
grand  turnpike,  little  was  to  be  discerne* 
difference,  and  little  to  be  felt.  But  now,  1 
that  speed  which  resembles  ils  movements, 
steam  locomotive  has  run  a race  towards  ] 
fection,  and  all  its  appliances  are  brougb 
the  favour  of  certain  grand  lines  of  transit, 
thus,  the  comfortable  equality  of  conditio 
which  we  had  been  preparing  to  sit  down 
a permanence  was  disturbed.  It  cannot  be 
dured.  Many  a time  the  remark  has  h 
made  before  us,  that  such  and  such  a lin 
projected  railway,  some  branch  from  a ( 
respectable,  hut  now  declining  market 
manufacturing  town,  would  never  pay.  < 
answer  has  almost  invariably  been — “ But 
it  pay  to  be  without  it?” 

So  long,  however,  as  the  only  alternative 
peared  to  be  a common  turnpike,  or  an  j 
railway,  the  prospects  of  improvement  to  m 
places  were  very  remote.  The  stern  voic 
necessity  even  would  be  powerless  to  comm 
the  capital,  and  provided  the  funds  coulc 
secured  for  the  construction  of  the  road, 
question  of  wear  and  tear  of  engines  w< 
obtrude  itself  upon  the  consideration,  to  d 
from  the  undertaking.  It  is  with  some  s; 
faction,  therefore,  that  we  see  a midway 
source,  a cheap  mode  of  constructing  the  i 
road,  and  one  promising  to  secure  greater 
lability  to  the  engines  in  working  upon 
wooden  rails,  that  may  be  constructed 
beech  or  other  native  woods,  running  thro 
an  agricultural  district,  following  the  mode 
undulations  of  a country,  and  its  side  cur 
occupying  no  ground  for  embankments  or  C 
cuttings,  easy  to  construct  and  to  repair, 
from  the  resilient  character  of  the  wood, 
dieting  less  injury  by  percussion  to  the  eng 
that  traverse  it,  than  is  done  upon  iron  n 
uniting  all  these  advantages,  although  it 
fall  short  of  the  perfect  plan,  it  is  still  that 
proximate  one  which  the  necessities  of 
case  appear  to  call  for.  At  all  events,  vveshi 
greatly  desire  to  see  the  experiment  tried  c 
fully  and  fairly,  and  we  doubt  not  that  an 
casi"on  will  speedily  offer  itself. 

A rumour  was  on  foot  at  the  meeting  wl 
we  have  adverted  to,  that  a line  was  bi 
surveyed,  and  every  probability  of  its  b< 
adopted  ; the  present  experimental  line  is  < 
one-tenth  of  a mile  in  length,  but,  as  explai 
in  our  pages  previously,  it  is  well  devisee 
putting  the  doubtful  points  regarding  asc 
and  curves  to  the  test,  and  it  offers  also  a 
rule  whereby  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  wear  u 
the  rails.  Up  to  last  Saturday,  the  eng 
which,  it  should  be  observed,  is  united  to  a] 
senger  carriage,  had  traversed  the  line  upw 
of  seventeen  thousand  times,  and  there  wen 
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“b'e  siK™  of  deterioration.  Our  readers  may 
collect  the  description  of  tile  carriage  before 
ten,  and  we  talte  this  occasion  to  substitute 
other  term  for  one  used  at  that  time  for  the 
cond  set  of  wheels  ; they  arc  there  called  anti- 
ction  wheels,  and  described  as  being  placed 
bevil  axles.  We  would  rather  term  them 
Hie  and  safety  wheels,  for  they  guide  the 
riage,  and  restrain  it  to  the  rails,  whose  edge 
ly  command,  and  in  the  event  of  an  axle  of 
' beannS  "dieels  giving  way,  these  come  in 
use  to  bear  the  load,  and  carry  it  on  till  the 
>gress  can  be  safely  stayed. 

The  driving  or  bearing  wheels  are  without 
igcs,  and  obtain  the  full  grip  of  the  sole  or 
! uP°n  the  ra,ls  ; it  will  he  understood, 
es  greater  power  to  make  an  ascent  than  can 
commanded  on  iron  rails,  where  the  surface 
in. on  between  the  wheels  and  the  rails  is  so 
ill  ; one  part  of  the  experimental  line  is 
.per  than  Holborn  Hill,  and  although  a very 
1 1 length,  yet  it  serves  to  shew  something  of 
measure  ot  power  in  such  cases. 

>ne  great  advantage  that  we  have  not  vet 
merated  is  the  less  noisy  character  of  the 
mng  upon  wood  than  upon  iron  rails  ; and 
ay  be  noted  that  inasmuch  as  the  road  may 
compared  to  one  great  frame  or  wooden 
mg,  ot  longitudinal  and  cross  sleepers  it 
ents  an  aspect  of  security  and  simplicity  of 
itruction.  Common  carpenters  of  ‘the 
’.try  would  be  well  equal  to  it,  and  for  the 
irs  ; the  revenue  would  be  no  gainer  by  the 
titution  ot  native  for  foreign  timber,'  but 
anded  proprietor  would,  therefore  this  will 
be  regarded  as  one  of  its  least  recommen- 
>ns,  and  we  trust  we  have  said  enough  to 
te  an  active  attention  to  the  whole  subject 
>e  part  of  those  who,  like  that  body,  are 
?eply  interested  in  it. 

tyne’s  process  of  charging  the  wood  with 
olutions  of  lime  and  iron,  forming  an  in- 
* e compound,  has  been  adopted;  this 
is  a double  preservation,  first,  against 
and  next,  as  it  intensely  hardens  and 
:nes  the  wood,  against  the  wear  of  abrasion  • 
ncures  a third  advantage,  which  is  a better 
[•  surface  for  the  wheels.  It  has  in  some 
the  respective  merits  of  iron,  stone,  and 
and  avoids  the  individual  defects  in  ap- 
■ion  of  each. *  1 * * * V 


*ED  AND  INFIRM  CARPENTERS’ 

I BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

I have  seen  it  recently  stated  in  the  public 
I that  a grand  bull-fight  had  been  enacted, 

Ich  the  youthful  Queen  of  Spain  and  her 

If  were  present,  the  end  being  to  raise 
towards  the  erection  of  a church  ; and 
| quite  familiar  in  this  country  with  balls, 
ts,  and  fancy  fairs,  for  similar  objects. 
Ifore,  then,  may  we  not  trace  a ready 
ftion  between  a theatrical  performance 
!<  Carpenters’  Benevolent  Institution,— 

V fact  II  being  that  is  resolved  upon  ? The 
|:  Surrey  Theatre  is  engaged  for  next 
p evening,  for  the  benefit  of  this  ex-  | 
) provident  society,  when  a nautical 
pith  other  entertainments,  are  to  be 
■d. 

juave  before  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
(f  recommending  this  institution  to  the 
»lof  our  readers  and  the  whole  building 
id  can  only  renew  what  we  have  so 
■land  mark  out  this  occasion  as  one  in 
jitwoiold  gratification  may  be  compre- 
P nder  one  act  of  charitable  sympathy. 
Ue  *s  Perbaps  hardly  the  word,  for  who 
Amongst  us  whether  of  himself  or  bis 
jre  connection  he  may  not  require  the 
jfif  that  buttress  in  later  days  which  in 
J :s  assisting  to  build  up  ? We  call  upon 
|v  "’ho  can  afford  to  spare  a night  to  give 
Jitncc  on  this  occasion,  to  make  up  a 
f An  excellent,  indeed  it  may  be  called  a 
i' (company  of  dramatists  enjoy  the  pri- 
Sqepresentation  in  this  house. 


APPLICATION  AND  INTENT  OF  THE 
VARIOUS  STYLES  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

When  employed  by  its  authors  and  inven- 
tom  the  architecture  of  Attica  and  Ionia  is 
faultless,  The separate  merabers'of  tile  build, 
rig  have  a definite  relation  to  the  whole. 
1 hey  are  aggregated  by  affinity  and  connected 
by  appos.tmn.  Each  one  is  in  its  destined 
p ace  , no  one  is  extraneous  or  superfluous  • 
an  are  characterized  by  fitness  and  propriety: 
* ecian  architecture  is  a composition  of 
columns  which  are  intended  to  assemble  tbem- 
selves  on  , the  form  of  a Grecian  temple. 
1 hey  seek  to  enter  into  no  other  combination 
1-Seauty  and  elegance  result  from  their  union, 
llie  long  unvaried  horizontal  line  of  the  enta- 
blature  rests  in  stable  tranquillity  upon  the 
even  ranging  capitals  below,  and  the  conical 
shafts  are  repeated  in  unbroken  symmetry 

l lie  edifice  is  perfect  in  itself. 

The  Grecian  temple  may  be'  compared  to  a 
single  crystal,  and  the  laws'  by  which  it  is  con- 
st] ucted  are  analogous  to  the  process  of  crys- 
tallization. Disturb  the  arrangement  of  the 
primitive  molecules  of  the  crystal,  and  they 
will  set  into  a misshapen  fragment.  Increase 
the  number  of  these  crystals,  allow  them  to  fly 
themselves  upon  each  other,  and  their  indivi- 
dual regularity  will  be  lost  in  the  amorphous 
mass.  I hus,  in  the  Grecian  temple,  the  com- 
ponent parts  have  settled  themselves  into  a 
shape  of  perfect  harmony,  such  as  is  required 
by  their  integral  figure,  but  it  is  a shape  which 
cannot  be  varied  in  its  outline  nor  can  it  be 
changed  in  its  proportions.  Neither  does  it 
submit  to  be  annexed  to  any  other.  Every 
attempt  which  is  made  to  blend  the  temple  with 
any  other  design,  produces  a lame  and  discor- 
dant effect.  We  must  reject  the  arch,  the 
noblest  invention  of  architectural  science 
I orticos  cannot  be  duplicated.  Doric  columns 
cannot  be  raised  in  stories.  No  window  can 
open  into  the  cell.  No  wing  can  be  added  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  which  does  not  at  once 
convince  the  observer  that  it  has  no  real  rela- 
tionship to  the  centre  which  it  obscures. 

How  could  any  other  result  be  anticipated? 

I he  sacred  architecture  of  Greece  admits  of  no 
habitable  interior.  A cell  of  narrow  dimen- 
sions, lighted  by  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  and  in- 
tended to  contain  a single  statue,  is  the  only 
chamber  which  can  he  placed  within  the  walls 
of  the  temple.  We  are  not  required  to  enter 
into  the  fane.  It  is  a monument  which  we  are 
to  contemplate  from  without,  and  which  appears 
in  its  pride  when  considered  as  a portion  of  the 
surrounding  landscape.  'The  chaste  columns 
and  pure  sculptures  which  are  now  mellowed 
by  the  hand  of  time  to  a sad  and  sober  grey, 
originally  shone  with  all  the  splendour  of  the 
East.  Every  moulding  was  distinguished  by 
strongly  contrasted  colours  ; and  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  the  Parian  marble  was  concealed 
beneath  the  glowing  layers  of  gold,  azure,  and 
vermilion.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Grecian 
architect,  his  building  was  seldom  more  than 
the  framework  of  his  sculpture.  He  never 
intended  it  for  social  worship.  A temple  was 
a shrine  upon  which  decorations  were  to  be  | 
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flisplayed.  1 ho  altar  flamed  before  the  portico. 
1 he  votary  was  to  offer  up  his  sacrific?  in  the 
hypKthium,  looking  around  to  the  woods  the 
purpled  bills,  and  the  circling  horizon  ’ 
from  the  science  nf  its  mechanical  execution 
aided  by  the  transcendent  skill  of  ,he  sculptor’ 
the  beauties  of  the  design  „f  tho  Gr'ePc“'' 

die  Gre  kare  do.uI’Iyi  enhanced.  As  masons, 
e Gi  eeks  carried  the  art  of  building  to  the 
highest  excellence.  The  Grecian  architect 
possessed  the  means  which  his  mind  requ'ireS 
H.s  elements  were  few.  Scarcely  any  Lrietv 
o structure  was  required  from  his  art. 
placed  a larger  number  of  columns  around  the 
more  sumptuous  edifice,  and  a smaller  n umber 
aiound  the  more  humble  structure  : lie  raised 
the  temple  and  the  tomb.  His  career  was  de 
fimte  ; he  saw  the  end  of  it.  lie  was  required 
to  perfect  rather  than  invent.  Grecian  archi- 
tecture submits  itself  to  the  judgment,  and  the 
judgment  is  satisfied.  ' ” 

Such  were  not  the  labours  of  the  Gothic 
mason  ; he  stops  frustrated,  but  not  in  dis- 
appointment. Neither  the  quarries  of  Pente- 
heus  nor  the  chisel  of  Phidias  could  assist  him 
Hude  materials  and  still  ruder  hands  were  all 

nm  i d5  “a  d His  architecture 

must  depend  upon  its  innate  character  and  sig- 
nificance. The  cathedral  is  to  be  considered 
itlier  as  a forethought  than  as  a finished  sne- 
men.  It  exhibits  the  effort  that  has  been 


cimen 

, ~ ~‘-j  mat  nas  beei 

made  to  embody  those  abstract  ideas  of  solem 
nity  and  grandeur  which  could  not  be  full\ 
°r  accomplished  by  human  power 
■‘Mill  the  effect  has  not  failed  ; Gothic  architec. 
lure  appeals  to  the  imagination,  and  fancy  hall 
supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  material  scene 
A Gothic  building  has  always  the  charms  ol 
mystery,  it  always  appears  to  be  larger  than  its 
actual  dimensions.  1’he  mouldings,  the  pillars 
the  arches,  always  create  receding  shadows; 
and  to  the  mind,  the  idea  of  space  arises  from  a 
succession  of  shadows,  just  as  the  conception 
of  time  results  from  the  succession  of  ideas 
In  the  earlier  Gothic  styles,  the  management  of 
he  aerial  tints  was  studied  with  remarkable 
skill.  The  mouldings  are  all  undercut,  and 
the  curves  are  almost  invariably  of  the  higher 
order;  and  the  limbs  of  the  apertures  are 
marked  by  carrying  the  mouldings  above  the 
level  ot  the  wall.  A small  fillet  also  often 
i uns  down  the  front  of  the  lesser  columns  By 
I ,tbese  ?rtificesa11  the  forms  of  the  buildingare 
| brought  out,  pmnted,  as  it  were,  in  chiaroscuro  • 
or  the  minute  linear  projections  catch  the 
I light  and  heighten  it,  and  the  undercutting 
deepens  and  mellows  the  shade. 

Daylight  is  courted  by  the  Gothic  architect 
1 he  lines  and  masses  of  the  roofs,  buttresses 
and  transepts,  -the  ascending  pinnacles  and 
towers,  are  marked  and  defined  by  the  full  blaze 
of  noon,  winch  falls  upon  them  and  contrasts 
itself  with  the  freshness  of  the  apertures,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  walls  which  are  behind  the 
sunshine.  Gothic  architecture  seeks  to  exclude 
the  sight  of  middle  earth.  Its  genius  delights 
in  quadrangles,  cloisters,  and  porches;  in  piles 
which  expand  and  close  round  the  spectator 
leaving  him  nought  to  contemplate  but  them- 
selves and  the  sky.  q 
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THE  BUILDER 


LIVERPOOL  DOCKS. 


Two  weeks  ago,  we  gave  information  of  the 
intention  of  the  Dock  Estate  Committee,  under 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Hartley,  the  eminent  engineer 
of  the  port,  to  make  great  enlargement  for  the 
reception  of  a certain  class  of  vessels,  and  we 
did  so  with  a feeling  of  gratification  at  the  pros- 
pect it  held  out  of  large  employment  for  build- 
ing artificers.  We  are  not  now'  called  to  con- 
sider the  matter  as  less  promising  in  this  re- 
spect, and  therefore  it  may  be  urged  against  us 
that  we  ought  not  to  interfere  on  any  other 
ground  ; that  so  long  as  a plan  was  likely  to  be 
acted  upon  to  ensure  the  expenditure  of  a large 
sum  of  money  in  building  operations,  it  made 
no  matter  to  us  how,  or  by  whom  it  was  spent  ; 
that  whether  the  docks  were  to  be  built  on  the 
Liverpool  side  of  the  Mersey,  as  was  then  re- 
ported by  us,  or  on  the  Cheshire  side  at  Birken- 
head, occupying  Wallasey  Pool,  now  announced 
as  projected,  it  mattered  nothing  to  builders,  or 
us  who  represent  them.  We  see  things,  how- 
ever with  a different  eye,  and  beg  to  demur  to 
this  line  of  reasoning ; this  is  not  the  first 
occasion  for  our  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of 
the  architect  and  builder  exercising  a higher 
and  nobler  than  the  mere  selfish  faculty  of  the 
shop  ; he  must  feel  the  dignity  of  the  citizen, 
and,  seeking  to  enjoy  his  privileges  as  such, 
must  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of  its 
luties. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  with  us  he  will  join  in 
a view  of  this  subject  of  the  Liverpool  versus  the 
Wallasey  Pool  Docks  It  is  undoubtedly  in  a 
bold  spirit  that  the  latter  project  is  conceived, 
and  if  carried  out,  would  probably  lead  to  an 
expenditure  of  almost  incalculable  amount  in 
docks,  roads,  warehouses,  streets, — in  short,  a 
city, — but  all  is  not  gain  that  appears  such. 
Liverpool  will  probably  lose  in  a ratio  corre- 
sponding with  the  other's  gain;  and  so  far, many 
would  argue,  the  matter  would  be  balanced. 
But  it  is  not  so  ; great  cities  cannot  suffer  loss 
and  decay  without  peril  of  decrepitude  and 
death  ; and  what  compensation  would  it  be  to 
call  into  life  new  interests,  if  it  can  only  be 
done  at  the  expense  and  cost  of  swamping  an 
old  and  important  one?  Let  us  put  the  case 
strongly,  and,  we  admit,  in  an  extreme  point  of 
view, — let  us  suppose  that  half  a million  men 
could  be  called  into  being,  and  set  to  flourish 
among  us  as  building  craftsmen.  If  this,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  half- 
million now  flourishing  in  that  way,  what 
humane,  what  sane  man,  would  encourage 
such  a proposition  ? Exactly  so  we  view  this 
Wallasey  Pool  speculation,  and  so,  we  trust,  it 
will  be  viewed  by  the  legislature.  It  would,  if 
sanctioned,  be  a great  practical  working  of  the 
problem  of  “robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.” 

To  those  who  do  not  know  Liverpool  so  well 
as  we  do,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that 
the  Mersey  is  not  like  the  Thames,  and  yet  not 
altogether  unlike  it.  The  Mersey  is  greatly 
wider  and  not  to  be  spanned  across  by  a bridge  ; 
the  opposite  shore  of  Cheshire  cannot  be  united 
to  that  of  Liverpool,  as  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Thames  are — in  fact,  it  would  be  like  a 
union  at  a point  below — say  of  Gravesend  and 
Tilbury  Fort.  Liverpool  has  had  its  millions 
spent  upon  its  docks,  and  no  one  needs  to  be 
told  of  the  general  consequence  and  wealth 
of  that  town;  any  project,  therefore,  which 
threatens  the  impoverishment  of  the  second 
city  of  the  empire,  must  be  regarded  as  threa- 
tening a national  catastrophe,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised that  it  is  not  so  viewed  by  all  parties  in 
Liverpool.  We  consider  it  would  be  more 
fatal  to  remove  the  docks  of  Liverpool  in  the 
way  proposed,  or  to  set  up  an  opposition  interest, 
than  it  would  be  here  in  London  to  form  a large 
dock  accommodation  at  Greenwich  or  Wool- 
wich for  the  same  objects  as  the  East  or  West 
India  and  St.  Katherine’s  Docks. 


HORSE-SHOE  APPLICABLE  TO  WOOD  PAVEMENTS. 


Sin,— 


Permit  me  to  offer  to  your  readers  a 
drawing  (I  cannot  call  it  a drawing),  but  what 
I wish  to  represent  is  a shoe  to  fit  the  hoof, 
which  being  the  broadest  at  the  bottom,  would 
require  the  shoe  to  open  and  close  again,  with 
a joint  at  the  tip,  and  to  fasten  behind  with  a 
screw  or  rivet  passing  transversely  through  it, 
with  a rim  round  it,  to  receive  a plate  or  sub- 
shoe, which  is  marked  circular  with  radiating 
lines,  which  I mean  shall  form  teeth,  or  rather 
so  many  serrated  or  toothed  projections,  all 


increasing  in  size  at  the  base  from  the  centr 
but  all  to  be  of  one  height,  so  that  being  rad 
ating,  the  inner  ones  will  of  course  be  mo 
tapering  than  the  outer  ones.  The  screw  whit 
fastens  the  outer  to  the  inner  shoe,  should  1 
better  arranged  than  my  rough  sketch  repr 
sents,  for  you  will  perceive  that  one  of  the 
is  shewn  to  screw  exactly  into  the  joint.  ^ 
I remain,  Sir, 

Your  humble  and  obliged  servant, 

Thomas  Rkx. 


- 


MEMORIALS  OF  THE  DEAD. 


Besides  this,  Birkenhead  and  Woodside,  on 
the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  are  designed 
for  different  ends,  now  especially  that  Liverpool 
is  made.  They  are  formed  for  the  country 
resorts  of  Liverpool  merchants,  as  the  appro- 
priate counterpart  of  the  busy  and  crowded  re- 
sorts of  traffic  on  the  opposite  shore.  We  do 
indeed  sincerely  trust  that  no  scheme  of  so 
suicidal  a tendency  will  be  supported  by  the 
people  of  Liverpool.  We  know  nothing  of, 
and  feel  no  interest  in  any  speculation,  but  for 
the  reasons  given  we  deprecate  the  farther  pro- 
secution of  this  affair,  and  hope  speedily  to  hear 
of  its  abandonment. 


Is  there,  in  this  age  of  criticism  and  cavil, 
any  reader  of  our  Journal  disposed  to  question 
the  propriety  of  ascribing  the  earliest  known 
efforts  in  architecture  to  commemorative  pur- 
poses ? If  so,  he  is  referred  to  monuments 
which  still  bound  the  horizon  of  time  ; those 
pyramidal  masses  erected  in  the  first  ages  by  a 
race  who,  in  all  things,  aimed  at  perpetuating 
a name;  the  sons  of  Cush!  who,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  divine  fiat  of  dispersion,  were 
scattered  over  the  earth,  but  carried  with  them 
from  Babel,  predilections  for  vastness  in  struc- 
ture exemplified  in  exact  accordance  with  ap 
pliances  induced  by  settled  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  a cultivation  of  the  arts. 

The  altar,  the  temple,  and  tomb,  have 
always  been  objects  of  solicitude  and  of  sub- 
sequent interest;  and  this,  it  would  appear, 
not  from  mere  caprice  or  influence  of  the  in- 
ferior conceptions  or  faculties  of  our  nature, 
but  as  resulting  from  an  inherent  and  con- 
stantly operating  law  of  mind.  Jacob,  while 
yet  a wanderer  in  tents,  consecrated  by  a pillar 
the  first  monument  on  record — the  spot  where 
reposed  his  beloved  Rachael.  Thenceforward 
may  be  traced  the  erection  of  monolothic 
memorials  in  the  times  and  countries  of  the 
patriarchial  families,  while,  perhaps,  the 
Egyptian  and  other  Eastern  dynasties  were 
already  maturing  and  consolidating  those 
astounding  energies  of  which  evidences  re- 
main, and  in  which  we  recognize  the  supre- 
macy of  feelings  participated  in  by  all  mankind. 
The  sculptured  and  painted  tombs  of  the 
Thebais ; the  cavern  sepulchres  and  rock- 
inscriptions  of  India  and  Persia;  the  Celtic 
cairn  and  barrow,  and  the  tumuli  of  early 
contested  battle-fields,  are  yet  enduring  proofs 
of  the  solicitude  of  the  living  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  dead.  With  the  motives 
and  devices  of  the  builders  the  vicissitudes  of 
time  have  strangely  interfered.  The  Eastern 
sepulchres,  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  have 
yielded  to  the  cupidity  and  desecration  of  the 
alien  and  stranger,  while  the  rude  Druidical 
mound  still  covers  remains  over  which  the 
wild  flowers  of  two  thousand  summers  have 
shed  their  blossoms. 

No  superstructure  remains  to  mark  the 


burial-places  of  the  Roman  occupiers 
Britain ; but  the  funeral  urn  and  brok 
tablet  occasionally  turned  up  prove  to 
their  modes  of  inhumation,  and  the  sites  whe 
the  precursors  of  civilization  paid  the  tribl 
exacted  alike  from  the  victor  and  the  va 
quished.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Rom 
practice  of  burning  the  dead  was  ever  adopt 
by  the  Britons,  who  preserved  their  ancie 
modes  of  interment,  the  body  being  envelop 
in  tenacious  clay,  and  laid  with  the  he 
towards  the  north.  The  Saxon  rule,  of  a me 
permanent  character,  and  contemporary  wi 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  broke  dm 
the  more  barbarous  native  customs;  vyhile  i 
ligion,  pointing  alwa\s  to  futurity,  originat 
and  cherished  those  ceremonials  which  sat 
tify  the  last  resting  place  of  mortality,  a 
teach  the  living  supplicant  for  grace  a 
mercy  to  remember  in  his  appeals  those  w 
have  preceded  him  to  the  tomb.  Few,  it  ai 
monuments  of  an  enduring  kind  were  erect 
during  the  early  Saxon  era  ; later,  when  re 
gious  houses  had  multiplied,  the  churches  oft 
great  abbeys  were  no  doubt  depositories  ot  t 
remains  of  the  kings  and  magnates  ot  the  lai 
The  general  dissolution  which  destroyed  tlu 
structures  overthrew  at  once  the  noblest  exa 
pies  of  ancient  skill,  the  best  evidences  of  g 
dations  in  the  arts  of  building  and  sculptu 
and  obliterated  without  remorse  every  vest: 
that  piety  or  affection  had  consecrated  to  i 
dead.  Subsequently,  in  parochial  church 
the  tombs  of  founders  or  benefactors  ceai 
to  excite  even  the  colder  sensation  of  duty 
their  preservation,  and  numerous  moniime 
of  surpassing  interest  have  been  walled 
built  over,  or  suffered  to  moulder  to  ut 
decay.  In  this  department  of  antiquar 
research,  the  best  authorities  agree  that  sc 
tered  remains,  still  asserted  to  be  those 
Saxon  times  and  kings,  prior  to  the  tenth  c 
tury,  are  spurious  ; Gough , an  authority 
great  weight  on  this  subject,  says  the  fig; 
of  Aihvyn,  who  founded  Ramsay  Abbey,  a 
969,  is  one  of  the  oldest  genuine  sepulch 
monuments  among  us,  and  almost  the  o 
remains  of  that  rich  house,  where  it  now  (1/ 
lies  neglected  in  a yard ! It  is  habited  n 
kind  of  mantel,  buskins,  and  pileus  ; the  ri| 
hand  holds  two  keys  and  a ragged  staff, 
left  lies  on  the  breast ; on  the  top  of  the  Got 
arch,  over  the  figure,  is  a representation  of  I 
angels  receiving  the  spirit  of  the  deceas 
Ailwyn  is  styled  Duke,  or  Earl  ot  the  E 
Angles,  and  Alderman  of  all  England.  J 
Cromwells  converted  the  abbey  house  int 
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mansion,  and  this  figure  was  taken  out  of  a 
pond  belonging  to  it  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second;  the  head  was  broken  off  in  the 
frost  of  1745. 

The  Norman  conquest  established  a purely 
military  despotism,  under  which  there  was  no 
scope  for  manifestation  of  the  kindlier  feelings 
in  the  erection  of  monuments ; the  few  of  the 
Saxon  or  mixed  race  who  were  still  permitted 
to  hold  lands  could  not  tell  how  long  these 
possessions  would  remain  to  themselves  or 
families  ; immense  fiefs  or  baronies  were  con- 
solidated, and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Nor- 
man leaders,  who  in  several  instances,  as 
proved  to  us  by  Domesday  Book,  held 
thirty  or  forty  manors.  At  that  period  all 
above  the  lowest  rank  were  soldiers,  and  the 
8 word  alone  constituted  the  gentleman  ; exist- 
ing monuments  of  a corresponding  date  are 
therefore  confined  to  kings,  their  families,  and 
a few  of  the  chief  nobility  and  leaders,  among 
which  the  most  ancient  are  those  of  Gundreda, 
niece  of  the  Conqueror  at  Lewes,  William  de 
Eincourt  at  Lincoln,  Bishop  Roger  at  Salis- 
bury, and  of  the  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford,  at 
Earls  Colne,  Essex.  The  rule  of  the  “ strong 
hand,”  which  especially  characterized  succeed- 
ing monarchs  of  the  Norman  line,  and  became 
even  more  oppressive  during  the  struggle 
between  Stephen  and  his  contending  barons, 
gave  little  encouragement  to  monumental 
sculpture,  beyond  examples  similar  to  those 
already  cited  ; but  in  the  interval  between  the 
ninth  year  of  the  following  reign  (Hen.  III.) 
to  the  tenth  of  Edward  II.,  or  from  1224 
to  1316,  a new  occasion  and  style  occurs  in 
monuments  of  the  Knights  Templars,  a reli- 
gious order  of  laymen  who  had  fought  for  the 
recovery  of  Palestine;  and  of  a secondary 
class  who  had  vowed  and  performed  a pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Land.  This  once  powerful 
body,  whose  self-devotion  was  cherished  and 
applauded  throughout  Christendom,  grew  im- 
mensely rich,  and  the  obsequies  of  their  dead 
were  celebrated  with  little  less  than  regal 
pomp;  in  contradistinction  to  the  current  prac- 
tice of  interring  the  remains  of  the  great  in 
abbey  churches,  the  templar  appears  to 
have  chosen,  or  his  remains  to  have  been 
claimed  by  the  church  of  which  he  was 
the  immediate  patron,  as  well  as  lord  of 
the  surrounding  domain,  and  to  have  conferred 
both  sanctity  and  dignity  upon  the  locality  of 
his  final  repose.  The  Templars  were  usually, 
if  not  universally,  buried  cross- legged,  in  token 
of  the  banner  under  which  they  had  fought, 
and  completely  armed;  we  may  conclude  that 
all  such  effigies,  whether  in  niches,  or  in  walls, 
or  on  table  tombs,  in  complete  armour  with  a 
shield  on  the  left  arm,  and  the  right  hand 
grasping  the  sword,  cross-legged,  and  with  the 
feet  resting  on  a linn,  talbot,  or  other  animal, 
are  of  the  date  set  forth. 

About  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  estates  and  lands  came  to  be  more  divided, 
and  the  possessors  tranquilly  Settled  upon  them; 
again  the  memory  of  progenitors  was  cared 
for,  many  ecclesiastical  buildings  were  raised, 
and  resting  places  with  memorials  congenial  to 
the  devotional  spirit  of  the  time  were  provided. 

I About  1350  came  in  the  table  tomb,  with 

I figures  recumbent  upon  it,  the  hands  joined  in 
a praying  posture,  frequently  surmounted  by  a 
rich  canopy  of  stone;  round  the  edges  of  these 
tombs,  tor  the  most  part,  were  inscriptions  on 
brass  {dates.  The  more  humble  gravestone 
laid  fiat  on  the  pavement  had  sometimes  an  in- 
scription cut  round  the  border,  and  enriched 
with  plates  of  brass;  most  of  these  stones 
have  been  despoiled  of  the  brasses  which 
adorned  them.  Could  the  scourges  of  fana- 
ticism and  plunder  have  been  averted,  these 
memorials  were  well  calculated  to  preserve  the 

! memory  of  the  dead ; brasses,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  served  to  hand  down  names  and 
incidents  through  the  generations  of  six  hun- 
1 dred  years  ; their  great  ofFence  to  Puritan  eyes 
’ was  the  simple  yet  devout  request  that  all  who 
li  read  would  pray  for  the  deceased,  and  that 

I I God  would  have  mercy  upon  his  soul  ; leaving 
ii  it  to  be  inferred  that  however  elevated  in  life, 

1 he  was  in  other  respects  but  as  ourselves. 

|)  From  about  the  year  1380  this  mode  of  com- 
!r  memoration  grew  into  common  use,  and  re- 
fr  mained  so  even  to  the  time  of  James  I.  ; but 
a after  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  we  find  the  old 
If  square  Gothic  letter  abandoned  for  the  Roman 
ic  capital,  and  the  phrase  ora  pro  aiii/na  omitted. 

( To  be  continued,  with  illustrations  of 
unpublished  monuments.) 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ARCHES. 

While  thousands  of  arches  are  annually 
turned  in  this  country  by  bricklayers  and 
masons,  while  the  joiner  is  perpetually  em- 
ployed in  framing  casements  for  windows,  and 
the  general  architect  is  daily  projecting  new 
models  for  buildings,  mathematicians  have 
tormented  themselves  in  vain  in  pursuit  of  the 
best  form  of  an  arch.  We  have  equations  to 
curves  presented  to  us,  which  are  to  produce 
wonderful  effects,  but  fortunately,  as  they  arise 
from  the  consideration  of  first  and  second  flux- 
ions, the  practical  builder  understands  nothing 
of  the  demonstration;  and  if  he  did,  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  forming  the  frame  for 
the  required  curve  would  ruin  all  his  scientific 
preconceptions.  How  then  is  it,  that  bridges 
are  actually  built,  that  they  remain  firm,  and 
support  immense  weights?  How  is  it  that 
they  are  built  by  the  most  ordinary  bricklayer  ; 
that  a frame,  united  in  the  rudest  manner, 
should  prove  adequate  to  its  purpose  ? That 
scarcely  any  skill  is  necessary  in  forming  the 
bricks  to  a particular  standard?  These  ques- 
tions, if  they  had  occurred  to  the  mathemati- 
cians who  were  composing  their  “ principles 
of  bridges,  containing  the  mathematical  de- 
monstrations of  the  properties  of  the  arches,” 
&c.  might  have  led  them  to  contemplate  the 
curve  of  the  arch  as  of  little  importance,  and 
to  conclude  that  the  theory  of  circular  build- 
ings depended  upon  other  and  very  different 
qualities  in  their  structure. 

In  glancing  at  the  windows  of  every  house, 
the. arches  of  every  bridge,  or  the  entrances  of 
every  church  in  this  vast  metropolis,  what  is  it 
that  particularly  strikes  the  eye  in  the  position 
of  the  stones  or  bricks  which  form  an  unsup- 
ported curve  ? We  see  them  placed  differently 
from  all  the  rest,  and  perceive  that  the  centre 
stone  or  brick  is  the  segment  of  an  equiangular 
wedge,  the  stones  or  bricks  adjoining  them 
being  also  segments  of  wedges. 

The  theory  of  arch-building  being  thus 
deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  wedge,  the 
equilibrium  of  arches  is  established  either  by 
adjusting  the  weights  of  the  sections,  accord- 
ing to  the  angles  which  are  contained  between 
their  sides,  supposed  to  be  given  quantities,  or 
by  supposing  the  weights  of  the  wedges  or 
sections  to  be  given,  and  investigating  what 
must  be  the  angles  contained  by  their  sides; 
so  that  the  pressures  on  them  maybe  an  exact 
counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  each  section, 
due  regard  being  had  to  its  place  in  the  arch. 
The  wedges  are  considered  as  perfectly  hard 
bodies,  independent  of  each  other,  and  as 
acting  solely  by  their  own  gravity,  without 
cement  or  other  fastenings.  Thus,  if  we  sup- 
pose a certain  number  of  these  segments  of 
wedges  placed  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  or  united 
in  a straight  line  at  their  bases,  as  generally 
occurs  at  the  tops  of  our  windows,  the  weight 
of  each  section,  by  which  it  endeavouis  to  des- 
cend towards  the  earth,  is  opposed  by  the  pres- 
sure the  sides  of  it  sustain  from  the  s ctions 
which  are  adjacent  to  it.  If  the  pressure 
should  be  small,  the  wedge  will  not  be  sup- 
ported, but  will  descend  with  greater  or  less 
obliquity  to  the  horizon,  according  to  its  place 
in  the  arch.  If  the  pressure  should  he  too 
great,  it  will  more  than  counterpoise  the  weight 
of  the  section,  and  will  force  it  upward.  The 
equilibrium  of  the  entire  arch  will  consequently 
depend  on  the  exact  adjustment  of  the  weight 
of  each  section  or  wedge  to  the  pressure  it  sus- 
tains, and  the  angular  distance  from  the  vertex. 

Let  us  suppose  an  arch  to  be  completed ; let 
us  next  remove  all  the  stones  from  one  side, 
and  apply  a prop  perpendicularly  to  the  side  of 
the  key-stone,  so  that  such  prop  shall  as 
effectually  support  it,  and,  of  course,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  arch,  as  if  none  of  the 
stones  had  been  taken  away.  In  this  case,  the 
existing  side  of  the  arch  will  be  immoveubly 
fixed,  and  the  key-stone  be  prevented  from 
falling,  by  the  resistance  of  the  prop  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  abutment  of  the  basis  of  the 
arch  on  the  other.  Half,  therefore,  of  the  weight 
of  the  key-stone  will  be  supported  by  the  prop, 
and  half  by  the  abutment.  From  the  princi- 
ples of  the  wedge,  the  half  weight  is  to  the 
resistance,  or  to  the  action  of  the  prop,  as  the 
sine  of  half  the  angle  of  the  wedge  to  radius, 
the  angle  of  the  wedge  being  the  angle  which 
the  sides  of  the  key-stone  form,  when  they 
meet  by  subtension.  Hence  the  weight  of  the 
key-stone,  and  the  angle  of  the  wedge  being 
given,  the  resistance  of  the  prop  is  found. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that  the  stone  next  to 


the  key-stone,  of  which  it  made  the  abutment, 
is  also  removed,  and  that  the  remaining  part 
of  the  arch  is  permanent;  the  prop,  in  this  case, 
will  not  be  efficacious,  unless  the  key-stone, 
and  that  adjoining,  be  properly  adjusted  ; and, 
to  make  this  adjustment,  we  must  have  the 
weights  of  the  key  and  tbe  adjoining  stones  given, 
and  also  the  angles  of  the  wedges.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  prop,  which  acted  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  side  of  the  key-stone,  being  in- 
creased by  the  action  of  the  latter,  is  to  be  re- 
solved into  two  sections,  the  one  perpendicular 
to  the  new  abutment,  and  the  other  parallel 
to  it;  the  latter  being  the  efficacious  part  of 
the  resistance  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the 
stone  in  the  direction  of  the  abutment.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  second  to  the  key-stone  is  to 
be  considered  as  moveable,  and  so  on ; and,  by  a 
very  elegant  construction,  the  weights  of  each 
successive  stone  are  determined  ; and  the  prop 
being  taken  away,  and  an  arch  similar  to  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  key-stone  substituted 
in  its  stead,  the  whole  becomes  an  arch  of 
equilibration.  C.  R. 


York  Minster. — Three  massive  doors 
have  just  been  completed  in  Newcastle  for 
York  Minster.  They  are  of  the  decorated  or 
Christian  style,  and  designed  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Smirke,  under  whose  direction  the  restoration 
of  that  splendid  Minster  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  three  doors  are  alike,  and  measure 
16  feet  in  height,  and  6£  feet  in  breadth.  The 
upper  part  is  full  of  rich  tracery,  supported  by 
columns  with  capitals,  embellished  with  Gothic 
leaves.  The  tops  of  the  capitals  are  orna- 
mented with  figure-heads,  out  of  which  the 
hood  mouldings  spring,  and  terminate  with  ex- 
quisitely carved  Gothic  finials  and  crockets. 
In  the  centre  of  the  arches  are  three  trefoils, 
with  shields,  on  which  coats  of  arms  may  be 
put.  The  lower  part  of  the  door  is  divided  into 
six  portions  or  arcades,  the  tops  of  which  are 
decorated  with  crockets  and  finials,  and  be- 
tween each  compartment  are  beautifully  carved 
pinnacles,  springing  from  the  heads  of  the 
columns.  They  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
James  Wallace,  builder,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Scott, 
carver,  and  their  elegant  workmanship  has 
been  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  them. — 
Newcastle  Paper. 

Reform  Club. — On  Monday  evening  at  seven 
o’clock  a trial  was  made  between  the  celebrated  in- 
ventions— the  Bude  and  Farraday  lights,  fixed  for 
that  purpose  in  two  of  the  libraries  of  the  Reform 
Club.  There  were  present  Sir  H.  Webb,  Bart., 
Captain  Doran,  Mr.  Farraday,  Mr.  Barry,  Sir  E. 
Colebrook,  Sir  J.  Doran,  Dr.  Holland,  Mr.  Nurse, 
F. R.S.,  and  many  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
club.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  in  favour 
of  the  Bude  light  as  to  the  brilliancy  of  illumina- 
tion, the  perfect  ventilation,  and  the  freedom  from 
heat.  The  Bude  gives  a light  equal  to  30  argands, 
and  lights  the  room  perfectly  at  every  point.  The 
Farraday  light  consists  of  18  lights,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  gas  is  carried  off  by  tubes.  The  heat  in- 
creased six  degrees  after  the  Farraday  was  lighted, 
and  it  is  of  a subdued  tone  and  far  from  brilliant. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Bude  has  added  to  its 
fame  by  these  experiments,  the  more  by  reason  of 
both  lights  being  great  improvements  upon  the  old 
system.  The  Bude,  we  believe,  has  been  quietly 
but  rapidly  gaining  in  public  estimation,  and  to  the 
many  public  and  private  edifices  which  now  possess 
it,  the  principal  clubs  will,  doubtless,  soon  be  added. 
During  the  experiments  it  was  stated  that  the  Far- 
raday light  was  about  four  times  more  expensive 
than  the  Bude. — Times,  Nov.  8th. 

The  Plymouth  Breakwater. — The  last  stone 
of  the  lighthouse  tower,  at  the  western  end  of  this 
stupendous  sea-barrier,  was  set  on  Thursday  last  by 
the  Rear-Admiral  Superintendent  of  the  dockyard, 
Sir  Samuel  Pym,  K.C.B.,  who  proceeded  to  the 
spot,  accompanied  by  his  secretary,  Mr.  Dent,  and 
his  flag-lieutenant,  Mr.  Potbury.  Captain  Milne, 
of  the  Caledonia,  120,  was  also  present.  The 
tower  is  122  feet  in  height  from  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  56  feet  from  the  level  sur- 
face of  the  breakwater.  It  is  composed  of  31 
courses  of  large  blocks  of  dressed  granite,  the  first 
of  which  was  laid  by  the  late  superintendent  of  the 
dockyard,  Vice-Admiral  Warren,  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  1841.  The  lighthouse  is  divided  into 
five  stories,  in  which  are  an  oil-room,  a store-room, 
a dwelling- room,  a bed-room,  and  a watch-room. 
It  has  fourteen  windows,  seven  of  which  are  in  the 
watch-room,  the  frames  being  constructed  of  bell- 
metal,  as  are  also  the  outer  doors.  The  lantern  is 
the  only  thing  now  necessary  to  comp’ete  it  for 
service,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  ready  to  be 
brought  into  use  early  in  the  next  year,  when  it  will 
supersede  the  old  light  vessel,  which  has  been 
moored  in  the  Sound  ever  since  1813. 
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LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ANTIQUITIES.* 


Temple  at  Tentyra , Upper  Egypt. 


LECTURE  II. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote  50  b.c.,  thus 
describes  Babylon  : — “ Semiram  is,  who  was 
naturally  of  an  aspiring-  spirit,  and  ambitious 
to  excel  all  her  predecessors  in  glorious  actions, 
employed  all  her  thoughts  about  the  building 
of  Babylon,  and  having  provided  architects, 
artificers,  and  all  other  necessaries  for  the  un- 
dertaking, she  employed  two  millions  of  men 
in  building  of  the  city.  It  was  so  erected,  that 
the  river  Euphrates  ran  through  the  middle  of 
it;  it  was  surrounded  by  a wall  360  furlongs  in 
circuit,  and  adorned  with  many  stately  towers, 
and  such  was  the  state  and  grandeur  of  the 
work,  that  the  walls  were  of  that  breadth  as 
that  six  chariots  abreast  might  be  driven 
together  upon  them.  The  height  was  such  as 
exceeded  all  men’s  belief  that  heard  of  it,  as 
Ctesias  relates ; but  Clitarchus  and  those  who 
went  afterwards  over  with  Alexander  into 
Asia,  have  written  that  the  walls  were  365 
furlongs,  the  queen  making  them  of  that  com- 
pass that  the  furlongs  should  be  as  many  as 
the  days  of  the  year.  They  were  of  brick, 
cemented  with  bitumen,  in  height,  as  Ctesias 
says,  300  feet,  but  as  some  of  the  later  writers 
report,  but  75  only,  and  that  the  breadth  was 
but  enough  for  two  chariots  abreast.  There 
were  250  turrets,  in  height  and  thickness  pro- 
portionable to  the  largeness  of  the  wall.  Be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  houses  there  was  a 
space  of  200  feet.  That  the  work  might  be  ; 
more  easily  despatched,  to  each  of  her  friends 
was  allotted  a furlong,  with  an  allowance  of  all 
expenses  necessary  for  their  several  parts,  and  I 
commanded  that  all  should  be  finished  in  a 
year’s  time,  which  being  diligently  perfected  i 
with  the  queen’s  approbation,  she  then  made  a I 
bridge  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river  five  ! 
furlongs  in  length.  She  built  likewise  two  | 
palaces,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.”  The  wall  of  one  palace 
was  60  furlongs  in  circumference,  and  of  the 
other  30,  both  of  “ well-burnt  bricks,”  and  it 
appears  from  Diodorus  that  a tunnel  communi- 
cation was  made  between  the  two  palaces. 

“ The  river  was  turned  aside  into  a reservoir, 
and  a vault  (15  feet  broad,  and  12  feet  high  to  the 
springing  ot  the  arch)  built  across  the  old  bed  ; 
the  stream  was  then  suffered  to  flow  over  the 
work  in  its  old  channel.  She  made  likewise 
two  brazen  gates  at  eitherend  of  thevault,  which 
continued  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  empire. 
In  the  middle  of  the  city  she  built  a temple  to 

• Continued  from  page  485. 


Jupiter,  whom  the  Babylonians  call  Belus,  of 
which,  since  writers  differ  among  themselves, 
and  the  work  is  now  wholly  decayed,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  related  with  certainty  con- 
cerning it,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  of  ex- 
ceeding great  height,  and  that  by  advantage  of 
it  the  Chaldean  astrologers  exactly  observed 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars.  The  whole 
was  built  of  brick  cemented  with  bitumen, 
with  great  art  and  cost.  On  the  top  were  placed 
three  statues  of  beaten  gold,  of  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Rhea,  with  other  splendid  vessels,  tables, 
and  ornaments  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
weighing  altogether  about  six  Babylonish  ta- 
lents. But  all  these  the  Persian  king  sacrile- 
giously carried  away,  and  length  of  time  has 
either  altogether  consumed,  or  so  much  de- 
faced the  palaces,  and  the  other  structures, 
that  at  this  day  but  a small  part  of  this  Babylon 
is  inhabited,  and  the  greatest  part  which  lay 
within  the  walls  is  turned  to  pasture  and  til- 
lage.” (Diod.  Sic.  b.  ii.  c.  3.)  We  will  now 
take  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  temple  of  Belus:  he  states  the  square  of 
the  base  at  two  stadia,  or  1,000  feet,  and  adds, 
“ in  the  midst  a tower  rises  of  the  solid  depth 
and  height  of  one  stadium  (or  500  feet),  upon 
which  resting,  as  upon  a base,  seven  other 
turrets  are  built  in  regular  succession.  The 
ascent  is  on  the  outside,  which  winding  from 
the  ground  is  continued  to  the  highest  tower, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  structure  there  is 
a convenient  resting-place.  In  the  last  tower 
is  a large  chapel,  in  which  is  placed  a couch 
magnificently  adorned,  and  near  it  is  a table  of 
solid  gold,  but  there  is  no  statue  in  the  place.” 
(Clio.  181.) 

Strabo  says  that  the  sepulchre  of  Belus  was 
a pyramid  of  one  stadium  in  height,  whose 
base  was  a square  of  like  dimension,  and  that 
it  was  ruined  by  Xerxes.  Arrian  agrees  in  this 
particular,  and  both  these  writers  say  that 
Alexander  wished  to  restore  it,  but  that  he 
found  it  too  great  a labour,  for  it  is  said  that 
ten  thousand  men  were  not  able  to  remove  the 
rubbish  in  two  months.  Arrian  calls  it  a stu- 
pendous and  wonderful  fabric,  and  states  that 
it  stood  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  On  the  top 
of  this  wonderful  pile  was  the  statue  of  Belus 
40  feet  high,  but  which  only  appeared  of  the 
size  of  life  from  below.  As"  a guide  by  which 
we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  loftiness  of  this 
tower,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  highest 
building  in  England  is  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
whose  spire  is  404  feet  high.  ('St.  Paul’s  is 
about  36S  feet  high.)  The  statue  of  Belus 
will  bring  to  mind  one  which  far  exceeded  it, 
viz.  the  golden  image  set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Daniel  iii.  1),  which  was 
60  cubits  high!  (105  feet). 

Though  Semiramis  built  so  laro-ely  in 
Babylon,  yet  Nebuchadnezzar  so  enlarged  and 
beautified  it,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  built 
it  anew,  and  his  therefore  is  the  city  whose 


t In  this  dimension  probably  the  pedestal  is  included, 
otherwise  the  statue  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  ! 
width. 


great  circuit  is  given  by  ancient  writers  vary- 
ing from  45  to  60  miles.  To  this  glorious  city 
the  king  is  made  to  allude  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart : “ Is  not  this  gieat  Babylon,  that  I have 
built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my 
majesty?”  (Dan.  iv.  30.)  I n fact,  Babylon  was 
more  like  a province  Mailed  in  than  a mere 
city,  and  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  was  all 
built  upon,  for  a great  part  was  devoted  to 
raise  corn  ; and  in  all  eastern  cities  gardens 
mostly  surround  the  houses,  which  therefore 
occupy  but  a small  proportion  of  the  area  of 
the  city.  Among  ihe  umnders  of  the  world 
were  ranked  the  famous  hanging  gardens, 
which  u-ere  raised  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
gratify  his  wife  Amyetis,  the  daughter  of 
Astyages,  king  of  Media.  Quintus  Curtius 
makes  them  50  feet  high.  They  u-ere  raised 
on  pillars  and  contained  a square  of  400  feet 
each  side,  and  Mere  carried  up  into  the  air  on 
several  terraces  laid  one  above  another, and  the 
ascent  from  terrace  to  terrace  was  by  stairs  10 
feet  wide.  A wall  22  feet  in  thickness  sur- 
rounded the  fabric.  The  floors  of  each  of 
the  terraces  were  laid  in  the  follou-ing  manner ; 
on  the  top  of  the  pillars  u-ere  first  placed  large 
flat  stones,  16  feet  long  and  four  broad, 
and  over  them  was  a layer  of  reed,  mixed 
with  a great  quantity  of  bitumen,  over 
which  u-ere  two  rows  of  bricks  closely  ce- 
mented together  by  plaster,  and  over  all  were 
thick  sheets  of  lead,  and  lastly  upon  the  lead 
was  laid  the  mould  of  the  garden.  On  the 
upper  terrace  there  was  an  aqueduct  or  engine, 
by  which  water  was  drawn  up  out  of  the  river 
for  watering  the  garden. 

We  have  seen  the  glories,  the  magnificence, 
the  splendour  of  ancient  Babylon,  from  which 
we  may  form  some  conjecture  as  to  the  wealth 
and  power  of  her  monarchs.  But  it  appears 
that  their  pride,  oppression^  and  impiety  were 
equal  to  their  power  (Isaiah  xiv.),  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  find  some  of  the  most  terrific 
denunciations  uttered  against  this  city  that  are 
recorded  in  Scripture  ; we  will  consider  them 
here,  and  then  see  how  completely,  how  trium- 
phantly they  are  fulfilled  in  the  appearance 
which  modern  Babylon  displays  to  the  travel- 
ler. The  prophet  Isaiah  (ch.  xiii.  19)  says, 

“ Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
of  the  Chaldees’  excellency,  it  shall  never  be 
inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from 
generation  to  generation,  neither  shall  the 
Arabian  pitch  lent  there,  neither  shall  the 
shepherds  make  their  fold  there.  But  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there, § and  their 
houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and 
owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance 
there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  island  shall 
cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in 
their  pleasant  palaces.”  Again,  in  the  14lh 
chap.,  v.  23,  “ I will  make  it  also  a possession 
for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water;  and  I will 
sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  eaith 

i For  her  cruel  oppression  of  other  nations,  Babylon  is 
emphatically  styled  by  the  Prophet  “ the  hammer  of  tbe 
whole  earth.”  (Jerem.  1.  23.) 

k In  the  days  of  St.  Jerome  it  was  turned  into  a park  for 
the  kings  of  Persia  to  hunt  in. 


the  Lord  of  Hosts.”  In  Jeremiah,  ch.  li., 
v.  25,  we  find,  “ Behold,  I am  against  thee,  O 
destroying  mountain,  saith  the  Lord,  which 
destroyeth  all  the  earth  ; and  I will  stretch  out 
my  hand  upon  thee,  and  roll  thee  down  from 
the  rocks,  and  will  make  thee  a burnt  moun- 
tain, and  they  shall  not  take  of  thee  a stone 
for  a corn  nor  a stone  for  foundations,  but 
thou  shalt  be  desolate  for  ever,  saith  the 
Lord.”  And  in  v.  37,  “And  Babylon  shall 
become  heaps,  a dwelling-place  for  dragons, 
an  astonishment,  an  hissing  without  an  inhabi- 
tant ’ Again,  at  the  58th  verse,  “ The  broad 

■ walls  of  Babylon  shall  he  utterly  broken,  and 
I her  high  gates  shall  be  burned  with  fire.” 
'Another  remarkable  prediction  occurs  in 

Jeremiah  (ch.  I.  24),  “ I have  laid  a snare 
: for  thee,  and  thou  art  also  taken,  O Babylon 
and  thou  wast  not  aware;”  and  v.  38,  “A* 
drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  shall  he 
dried  up;  and  “ I will  dry  up  her  sea, 
iand  make  her  springs  dry”  (ch.  li.  3(J)’ 
This  last  wonderful  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
when  Cyrus,  after  a two  years’  siege,  despair- 
ing to  take  the  city  by  assault,  on  account  of 
its  strength,  turned  the  course  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  entered  the  city  through  the  old  dry 
channel.  This  event  occurred  at  a time  when 
the  monarch  and  his  nobles  and  the  whole 
-ity  were  feasting  in  honour  of  Sheshack,  one 
bf  their  gods,  when  it  wasprovisioned  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  people  gave  themselves  up  to 
unbounded  revelry.  Jeremiah  predicts,  at 
chap.  li.  39,  “ In  their  heat  I will  make 
heir  feasts,  and  I will  make  them  drunken, 
;hat  they  may  rejoice,  and  sleep  a perpetual 
deep;”  and  again  at  v.  57,  “ I will  make 
•runic  her  princes,  and  her  wise  men,  her 
:aptains,  and  her  rulers,  and  her  mighty  men.” 
t)f  the  fearful  manner  in  which  their  mirth 
ras  to  be  turned  into  sadness,  and  the  sudden- 
sess  of  the  assault,  the  same  prophet  foretells, 

1:  How  is  Sheshach  taken,  how  is  the  praise  of 
he  whole  earth  surprised ! One  post  shall 
un  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger  to 
>ieet  another,  to  shew  to  the  King  of  Babylon 
nat  his  city  is  taken  at  one  end.”  We  are 
old  by  Herodotus  that  the  extreme  parts  of 
ie  city  were  taken  two  or  three  days  before 
ie  inhabitants  in  the  centre  knew  of  the 
fault.  The  whole  of  the  predictions,  indeed, 

! Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  are  truly  wonderful, 
lid  run  to  great  length  ; enough  has  been 
noted  in  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
rerthrow  of  this  proud  city  ; of  its  desolation 
id  melancholy  state  of  ruin  we  will  now  speak, 
fter  the  capture  by  Cyrus,  it  never  recovered 
li  former  state  of  splendour,  but  became  from 
i capital  only  a tributary  ci ty,  governed  by 
•angers  instead  of  its  own  kings.  The  gar.  i- 
n placed  in  it  by  Cyrus  revolted  in  the  time 

■ Darius  (son  of  Hystaspes),  who  besieged  it 
i r twenty  months,  and  obtained  possession  of  it 

the  stratagem  of  Zopyrus  ; on  this  occasion 
irius  crucified  3,000  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
imolished  the  walls.  Xerxes,  when  he  re- 
i-ned  from  his  expedition  into  Greece,'  seized 
! treasures,  and  destroyed  the  temples  and 
»ls  of  Babylon.  Quintus  Curtius  states  that 
ten  Alexander  the  Great  came  to  it,  it  was 
y inhabited  for  the  space  of  90  furlongs, 
l,ugh  its  circuit  was  368  furlongs.  That 
Ighty  conqueror  proposed  to  make  it  the 
jiiital  of  his  empire,  and  began  to  repair  it, 
i the  works  were  stopped  by  his  death,  and 
jieucia  being  built  shortly  afterwards  by 
aeucus  Nicator,  who  carried  away  with  him 
I greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  people 
linew  city,  the  ruin  of  Babylon  was  sealed  ; 
Ipoon  became  deserted,  or,  in  the  emphatic 
j|'?uage  of  Scripture,  “desolate,  without  an 
habitant.”  Benjamin  of  Tudda,  a Jew,  who 
|!«te  in  the  12th  century,  says,  “Ancient 
Y>ylon  is  now  laid  waste,  but  some  ruins  are 
i to  be  seen  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  palace, 
i men  fear  to  enter  there  on  account  of  the 
eients  and  scorpions  which  are  in  the  midst 
tit.”  Rauwolf)  a German  traveller,  who 
eied  the  ruins  in  1575,  says  that  “the 
liains  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  are  still  to  be 
,i,  that  they  are  half  a league  in  diameter, 
cso  ruinous,  so  low,  and  so  full  of  venomous 
utures,  that  no  one  durst  approach  nearer 
t than  half  a league,  except  during  two 
liths  in  the  winter,  when  these  animals  never 
lout  of  their  holes.” 

line  of  the  most  recent  travellers  in  Chai- 
ns Captain  Mignan  of  the  East-India  Com- 
a’s service,  and  his  account  of  the  ruins  of 
'lylon  will  be  quoted.  He  considers  an 
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immense  mound  which  the  natives  call  “ El 
Mujellibah,”  or  the  overturned , to  be  the  re- 
mains of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  was  the 
opinion  of  the  distinguished  Major  Rennell. 
He  measured  itcarefully,  and  found  the  height 
to  be  139  feet  at  the  S.W.:  where  it  slopes 
towards  the  N.E.  to  a depth  of  110  feet.  Its 
sides  face  the  four  cardinal  points — the  north 
side  is  274  yards  in  extent,  the  south  256 
yards,  the  east  226  yards,  and  the  west  240 
yards.  J lie  bricks  measured  13  indies  square 
and  3 inches  thick,  and  many  exhibited  the 
arrow  headed  character.  Most  of  the  bricks 
appear  to  have  been  baked  in  the  sun;  and 
1 ietro  della  Valle,  who  visited  Babylon  in 
1616,  also  says  that  “ sun-baked  bricks,  in 
whose  substance  were  mixed  bruised  reeds  and 
straw,  and  which  were  laid  in  clay  mortar, 
compose  the  great  mass  of  the  building;  but 
other  bricks  were  also  perceived  at  certain 
intervals,  especially  where  the  stronger  but- 
tresses stood,  of  the  same  size,  but  burned  in 
a kiln,  and  set  in  good  lime  and  bitumen.” 
(travels,  vol.  ii.  let.  17.)  “ On  its  summit 

there  are  still  considerable  traces  of  erect 
buildings  ; at  the  western  end  is  a circular  mass 
of  solid  brickwork  sloping  towards  the  top, 
and  rising  from  a confused  mass  of  rubbish. 
The  chief  material  forming  this  fabric  is  a 
mixture  of  chopped  straw  with  slime  used  as 
cement,  and  regular  layers  of  unbroken  reeds 
between  the  horizontal  courses  of  the  bricks. 
Thousands  of  owls  and  bats  have  filled  the 
excavations  made  by  the  Arabs,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  enter  there  on  account 
of  the  numerous  venomous  reptiles.”  Again 
Captain  Mignan  observes — “ The  ruins  which 
the  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Jews  agree  in  calling 
‘ D'1S  Nemroud,’  meaning  the  towers  of 
Nimrod,  are  conceived  by  Niebuhr,  by  Rich, 
and  most  travellers  to  be  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
or  I emple  of  Belus.  The  total  circumference 
of  its  base  is  exactly  722  yards.  Its  eastern 
face  extends  168  yards  in  width,  and  only  two 
stages  of  a hill  are  distinctly  observable.  ’ The 
first  measures  in  height  70  feet,  whence  the 
second  sweeps  irregularly  upwards  to  the  height 
pf  120  feet,  crowned  by  the  ruin  of  a turret. 
This  is  a solid  mass  of  the  finest  kiln-burnt 
masonry,  the  circumference  of  which  is  90 
feet.  It  is  190  feet  from  the  foundation  of  the 
pile  to  the  base  of  the  tower,  and  from  the 
basement  of  the  tower  to  its  uneven  summit  it 
is  35  feet.  I his  tower-like  ruin  is  pierced 
throughout  with  small  square  apertures,  pro- 


j 1 Yr  “on*  me  innuence 

ot  damp.  Many  of  the  masses  of  brickwork 
are  in  a vitrified  state,  and  turned  completely 
black.  In  proceeding  to  inspect  this  ruin, 
Laptain  Mignan  had  to  cross  several  pools  of 
water  from  which  he  started  large  Hocks  of 
utterns;  this  forcibly  brought  to  his  mind  the 
predictions  in  Isaiah. 

I he  “ Kasr,  or  “ the  Palace, ”is  considered 
• °aPtain  Mignan  to  be  the  debris  of  the 
great  western  palace,  for  the  ground  on  the 
eastern  lace  of  the  ruin  is  low,  soft,  and  in- 
dented as  if  the  river  had  wandered  from  its 
original  course.  1 ts  form  is  very  irregular,  its 
Icnglh  is  820  yards,  its  breadth  610,  and  its 
height  about  70  feet.  It  is  full  of  ravines,  the 
vv  01  k ot  the  Arabs,  who  are  constantly  digging 
lor  the  valuable  bricks,  for  which  they  obtain 
ready  purchasers  in  Bagdad  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  a singular  fact  that  the  bricks,  which  have 
the  inscriptions  upon  them,  are  placed  with 
Ihc  inscribed  part  downwards,  as  if  they  were 
never  intended  to  be  seen.  The  embankment 
which  surrounds  the  Mujellibah  is  strewn  with 
vestiges  ot  old  buildings,  and  embraces  a most 
extensive  area;  not  far  from  the  centre  of 
which  stands  a lofty  elliptical  mound,  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  lesser  palace.  “ It  ex- 
tends  325  yards  in  length,  125  in  breadth,  and 
60  in  height,  and  is  composed  of  bright  red- 
burnt  bricks.”  In  addition  to  the  masses  of 
ruins  above  described  are  many  other  moun- 
tains (if  they  may  be  so  termed)  of  brickwork, 
which  may  sufficiently  account  for  travellers 
not  agreeing  to  assign  the  same  pile  to  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  One  of  these  near  the  Birs 
Nemroud  is  650  yards  round,  another  8 miles 
E.N.E.  of  Hillah,  a modern  town  built  from 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  (2  miles  distant),  is  very 
similar  in  form  to  the  “ Birs ;”  its  circum- 
ference is  840  feet,  and  its  height  75  feet. 

These  piles  of  burnt  bricks,  scattered  over 
an  immense  plain,  are  the  forlorn  remains  of 
ancient  Babylon.  “ How  hath  the  golden  city 
ceased  !”  (Isaiah  xiv.  4) ; “ the  lady  of  king- 
doms ” (ch.  xlvii.  5)  that  said,  “ I shall  be  a 
lady  for  ever  ” (v.  7),  that  dwelt  “ upon  many 
waters,  abundant  in  treasures”  (Jerem.  li. 
13);  she  is  indeed  rolled  “down  from  the 
rocks,”  and  made  « a burnt  mountain  ” 
(v.  25);  she  is  become  “a  desolation,  a dry 
land,  and  a wilderness,  a land  wherein  no  man 
dwelleth”  (v.  43) ; and  her  “ pleasant  palaces” 
are  full  of  “ doleful  creatures”  (Isaiah  xiii 
22)-  G.  R.  F. 


Sphinx  of  Ghizeh  (referred to  in p.  484.). 
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Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine  for  the  pre- 
sent month  is  a double  number,  and  contains, 
as  usual,  its  full  complement  of  useful  matter. 
The  article  on  “ Comparative  Physiology,”  by 
Mr.  Lymburn,  still  continues,  and  will  rank 
high  as  a paper  of  close  and  analytical  re- 
search. “ Dinhur  Castle,  its  Gardens,  and  its 
Gardeners,”  by  Peter  Mackenzie,  is'  also  a 
continued  paper,  and  it  is  highly  practical  and 
instructive.  We  give  an  extract  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  the  suggestions  for  our  student 
readers : — 

“ One  evening  in  summer  when  the  labours 
of  the  day  were  past,  when  the  lads  in  the 
bothv  had  partaken  of  their  evening  meal,  and 
had  rested  themselves  a little,  their  master 
came  among  them  with  his  measuring-chain 
and  cross-staff,  picket  staves,  and  arrows. 
He  soon  told  them  that  the  object  of  hiswisitj 
was  to  give  them  a few  lessons  in  land-survey7 
ing,  and,  though  it  was  upon  their  own  tiirjf, 
he  hoped  they  would  give  him  their  attendance 
for  a few  hours,  for  he  trusted  it  would  be  to 
their  own  advantage  in  after-life,  when  they 
would  have  charges  of  their  own.  All  shewed 
their  readiness  to  attend  their  master.  They 
went  into  a pasture  field,  where  they  were  to 
commence  operations,  and,  although  some  of 
them  knew  a little  of  land-surveying  already, 
yet  he  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  give 
them  a few  instructions  relating  to  the  geome- 
trical figures  in  which  pieces  of  land  are  com- 
monly found  to  be  ; so,  instead  of  giving  his 
lessons  on  paper,  which  is  a common  practice, 
he  marked  off  with  his  picket  staves  a large 
square,  and  shewed  that  by  multiplying  the 
base  side  by  the  perpendicular,  the  number  of 
square  links,  or  feet,  or  yards,  would  be  found. 
After  Bauldy  had  understood  how  to  find  the 
contents  of  a square,  he  next  formed  a paral- 
lelogram, and  shewed  that  the  area  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  length  by  the  breadth.  He 
next  formed  the  rhombus,  and  directed  them 
to  multiply  the  base  by  the  perpendicular 
height,  and  they  would  find  the  area:  he  al«o 
shewed  them  the  difference  between  the 
rhombus,  and  the  rhomboides  from  the  rhom- 
bus. He  proceeded  to  the  triangle,  and 
shewed  them  various  wavs  of  finding  the  area  ; 
first,  by  multiplying  the  base  by  a perpendi- 
cular demitted  from  the  opposite  angle,  half 
the  product  is  the  area;  or,  by  multiplying 
the  base  bv  half  of  the  perpendicular,  or  the 
perpendicular  by  half  of  the  base.  After  the 
triangle  he  formed  the  trapezium,  and,  dividing 
it  into  two  equal  parts  hy  a diagonal  line,  and 
demitting  perpendiculars  from  thfe  other  angle* 
and  multiplying  the  diagonals  by  the  sum  of 
the  two  perpendiculars,  shewed  them  that  half 
the  product  is  equal  to  the  area.  Next  in 
order  he  described  the  trapezoid,  the  regular 
polvgon,  the  circle,  circular  ring,  segment  of  a 
circle,  and  the  ellipse. 

“ When  they  were  leaving  the  field  the  at- 
tention of  Bauldy  appeared  to  be  fixed  upon 
a beautiful  Lombardy  poplar  that  was  growing 
near  the  place  whete  they  were.  At  last  he 
said,  ‘ Weel,  master,  I hae  aften  wondered 
what  the  hight  o’  that  tree  may  be,  hut  I 
dinna  ken  how  to  reach  the  top  o't.’  ‘ But 

you  may  soon  know  the  height  of  it,  Archibald, 
without  going  to  the  top  of  it,’  replied  his 
master.  1 The  sun  has  not  vet  set,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  is  very  distinctly  seen 
upon  the  field,  so  that  the  length  of  the  tree’s 
shadow  may  be  easily  known.’  He  knew  the 
length  of  one  of  his  picket  staves,  and  mea- 
sured its  shadow  and  also  the  shadow  of  the 
Lombardy  poplar  ; he  applied  the  rule  of  three 
to  the  three  given  numbers,  and  in  a few  mi- 
nutes he  told  Bauldy  that  the  height  of  the 
tree  was  about  79  feet.  Bauldy  thanked  his 
master  for  the  information  he  had  given  him, 
and  added  that  it  was  * a braw  thing  to  hae 
lair,  for  it  made  them  that  made  a gude  use  o’t 
like  a different  set  o’  folk  altbegither.’  ‘ I 
am  glad  tosee  you,  Archibald,’  said  the  master, 

‘ so  desirous  to  obtain  useful  acquirements, 
and  I hope  the  instructions  you  receive  in  the 
bothy  will  not  be  lost  upon  you.’  ‘ My 
mind,’  replied  Bauldy,  ‘ when  I came  to  wal  k 
with  you,  was  something  like  the  wild  brier 
that  ye  braught  frae  the  wood,  that  braught 
forth  naething  but  single  roses  and  dog-hips  ; 
but  ye  planted  it  in  the  garden,  and  ye  put 
bud  after  bud  upon  it,  and  noo  it  bears  beauti- 
ful roses  o'  the  Aurora,  and  the  Elysian,  and 
Isabella,  and  .Amaranth,  and  Rosinella : and 


every  lesson  that  I receive  I try  to  bud  it  in 
my  mind,  and  few  o’  them  dies ; and  when  I 
get  the  name  of  a plant  frae  Sandy,  or  a lesson 
in  arithmetic  frae  Colin,  or  the  name  o’  astane 
or  an  insect  frae  Wattie,  I try  to  mind  them  a’, 
and  I pay  them  back  sometimes  wi’  a sang,  or, 
when  they  hae  laid  aside  their  books  for  a 
night,  I give  them  a tune  on  the  fiddle,  and  I 
am  glad  when  I can  tell  them  something  about 
music  that  they  dinna  ken.’  ‘ Well,  well,  get 
on  with  your  knowledge  and  your  friendships,’ 
said  their  master,  ‘ and  may  ye  all  be  happy ! 
So  good  night  with  you  all  ; I hope  we  shall 
soon  meet  again.’” 

The  third  paper  is  by  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
gardener  at  Lowther  Castle,  and  is  entitled, 
“Notes  made  during  a Horticultural  Tour 
from  Lowther  Castle,  in  Cumberland,  to 
Exeter,  in  Devonshire.”  It  is  written  in  a nice 
style  of  narrative,  full  of  active  observation 
antUprofitj^ble  comment.  We  could  extract 
from  this  paper  also  most  appropriately  and 
profitably- to  The  Guilder  ; as  the  hothouses, 
stables.,  riding- house,  and  dog-kennels  of  Tid- 
worth  (th£  seat  of  Thomas  Ashton  Smith, 
Esq.)  are  adverted  to  ; but  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  one  of  the  first-mentioned  of  these 
structures,  as  being  a marvel  in  its  way. 

“ There  is  a house  built  here  of  the  most 
extraordinary  dimensions,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  built,  that  I have  ever  seen.  It 
covers  a quarter  of  an  acre  and  eight  square 
yards  of  ground  ; 303  feet  long  by  23  feet  wide, 
with  a span  roof,  glass  ends,  and  front  sashes 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the'ground,  and  it  con- 
tains 14,978  feet  of  glass.  There  are  large 
folding-doors  at  each  end.  There  is  a gravel 
walk  down  the  centre  of  this  house  wide 
enough  for  a lady  to  drive  her  carriage  and 
turn  round  at  each  end  of  the  house  without 
going  out  of  it,  or  in  the  centre,  as  may  be 
convenient.  The  house  is  heated  by  hot  water, 
and  fitted  up  with  stages  sloping  from  each 
side;  a trelliswork  is  fitted  up  all  round  the 
front  and  ends,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
peas  and  strawberries  are  forced  in  it  with  the 
greatest  success  ; as  Mr.  Smith  told  me  he  had 
green  peas  every  day  if  he  wanted  them,  from 
the  middle  of  December  until  they  came  in 
out  of  doors,  and  strawberries  from  the  middle 
of  February  until  they  were  fit  to  gather  in 
the  open  air.  The  stages  are  filled  with  small 
greenhouse  plants,  geraniums,  cinerarias, 
bulbs,  and  other  winter  flowering  plants;  and 
helow  the  stages  are  grown  seakale,  rhubarb, 
asparagus,  and  salads  of  various  descriptions, 
which  afford  an  ample  supply  for  the  table. 
There  are  also  trees  budding  at  certain  heights 
to  suit  the  stages,  such  as  cherries,  plums,  and 
apricots,  the  trees  being  planted  in  a border 
below  the  stage;  but,  as  the  roof  is  a fixture, 
they  found  they  could  not  give  the  trees  that 
rest  which  nature  requires.” 

The  Gardens  and  Scenery  about  Stirling, 
&c,,  are  the  subject  of  another  excellent  paper 
by  the  gardener  at  Blair  Drummond;  and  in 
Article  V.  is  described,  the  classical  garden, 
designed  after  the  manner  of  Mason,  the  poet, 
at  Stoke  Park,  near  Windsor.  Article  VI.  is 
a paper  bv  Mr.  Loudon  himself,  entitled, 
“ Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Town  of 
Southampton,”  & c.  There  is  much  in  this 
paper  to  which  the  reader  will  at  once  sub- 
scribe; it  treats  of  the  cemetery  and  burial 
system,  as  it  exists  and  is  proposed  for  that 
town — on  cleaning  out  the  bay — on  the 
sewerage — on  direction  of  streets,  laying 
down  useful  rules  for  general  observation  in 
1 his  respect,  and  glances  at  the  architecture  of 
the  street  buildings  there,  which  we  give  in 
extract : — 

“ We  have  seldom  seen  a town  where  so 
many  buildings  have  been  recently  erected, 
and  so  very  little  taste  exhibited  in  them. 
With  the  exception  of  the  buildings  at  the 
railway  station,  and  the  villa  of  Mr.  Hoare  at 
Shirley,  we  really  cannot  refer  to  one  as  a 
specimen  of  good  taste.  1 1 is  true  our  walks 
have  been  very  limited,  and  we  have  not  seen 
the  Infirmary,  but  we  have  ridden  through  the 
continuation  of  the  High-street.  There  are 
two  Banks  and  two  warehouses  that  are  nega- 
tively  good,  because  they  do  not  offend  by 
misplaced  ornament,  that  is,  ornament  placed 
out  of  the  regular  order  in  which  it  ought  to 
be  introduced.  To  shew  what  we  mean  by 
bad  architecture  and  bad  taste,  we  shall  take  a 
street  of  six-roomed  houses,  viz.  Bernard- 
street,  lately  built  by  an  individual  who  could 


be  under  no  control  as  to  his  elevations  but 
that  of  his  own  wishes.  The  street  is  of  a 
very  sufficient  width,  being  of  one-third  more 
than  the  height  of  the  houses.  The  line  of 
frontage  is  ornamented  with  pilasters  support- 
ing a small  entablature  ; and  in  each  of  these 
pilasters  there  is  a sunk  panel  which  is  sur-  * 
rounded  with  mouldings  like  those  of  a room-* 
door  or  inside  window-shuttc?.  To  sink  panels 
in  pilasters  and  ornament  these  panels  with 
mouldings  is  to  destroy  altogether  the  simpli- 
city and  dignity  of  the  pilaster,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  the  rank  of  a mere  piece  of  joiners’ 
work.  Before  any  pilasters  were  added  to 
such  an  elevation,  there  ought  to  have  been 
facings  to  the  j doors  and  windows.  There  is 
a certain  gradation  of  architectural  ornaments 
in  which  alone  it  can  be  introduced  with  pro-’ 
priety.  In  every  building,  the  first  addition  to 
what  is  merely  necessary  is  architraves,  that  is, 
facings  or  finishings  of  some  sort  to  the  doors 
and  windows  ; the  second  is  the  cornice  or 
other  termination  to  the  walls  ■•which  support 
the  roof ; and  the  third  consists  of  the  chim- 
ney tops.  After  this  the  expression  of  cbn- 
struction  may  be  given  to  the  walls  by  pilasters, 
piers,  buttresses,  or  whatever  is  required  for 
the  architectural  fiction  that  is  to  be  adopted  ; 
for  pilasters  being  originally  square  pillars  of 
stone  or  wood  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall, 
the  spaces  between  them  being  filled  in  with 
materials  that  took  no  part  in  supporting  the 
roof,  the  raising  of  the  appearance  of  pilasters 
on  the  face  of  a stone  or  brick  wall,  in  plaster  ; 
or  stone,  is  a mere  fiction  adopted  to  carry  out 
the  style.  There  is  not,  however,  one  archi- 
tect in  a score  that  knows  his  art  scientifically, 
orcan  give  a scientific  reason  for  what  he  does.” 


PLAN  OF  A SKEW  ARCH. 

Sir, — In  your  number  of  The  Bui  LDER,Oct. 
28th,  there  is  a plau  of  a skew  arch  laid  down 
for  the  working  mason  to  work  from,  so  as  to 
be  able  from  that  plan  to  work  the  quoins  and 
interior  of  arch.  1 shall  not  give  any  opinion 
upon  Mr.  Lindley’s  plan  whatever.  I offer 
to  your  notice  a plain  plan,  shewing— First, 
how  the  development  is  got  from  the  cylinder; 
Secondly,  how  the  bed  and  end  joints  are  got 
on  the  development ; Thirdly,  the  arch  deve- 
loped, shewing  how  the  stones  lie  in  courses;! 
Fourthly,  shew  ing  how  the  bevils  are  got  to 
work  the  quoins,  and  where  to  apply  them.  1 

A,  plan  of  bridge  at  an  angle  of  48  degrees. 
B,  plan  of  cylinder  on  the  square  line.  C, 
development  of  cylinder.  D,  face  of  arch  on 
the  skew  line.  E,  arch  developed,  shewing 
how  the  arch  stones  lie  on  their  beds.  F, 
springer  to  arch,  shewing  springer  notched  to 
receive  the  ashlar  courses.  G shews  the  abut- 
ment and  a portion  of  the  arch.  H 11,  face  of 
each  abutment.  I is  a seel  ion  from  a to  a on 
the  arch  developed.  K K are  the  round-faced 
rules  for  the  mason  to  work  the  soffit  of  arch 
stone  ; the  ben’Is  1 1 work  the  soffit  from  the 
bottom  bed;  the  bevils  mm  ked  2 22  2 the  bot- 
tom one,  on  the  obtuse  angle,  will  wot  k the  face 
of  No.  1 quoin  ; and  the  bevil  above  will  work 
the  face  of  No.  4 quoin,  and  the  bevils  on  the 
acute  side  will  work  No.  1 and  No.  6.  The 
rule  L is  the  twisting  rule,  it  twists  at  4 
feet  long  3 inches,  and  at  8 feet  long  6 inches. 
M shews  how  the  twisted  rule  is  got.  N N 
shews  how  each  bevil  is  got  to  work  the  face 
and  soffit  on  each  angle,  the  bevil  3 3 on  N 
will  work  the  face  and  soffit  on  No.  1 stone,  or 
face  of  arch,  and  so  on  to  No.  2,  by  shifting 
the  bevil  to  the  next  line,  and  all  the  rest  are 
got  the  same  way  on  the  same  side;  the  bevil 
S 3 on  N is  the  bevil  for  No.  1 on  the  acute 
side  of  arch,  and  by  shifting  your  bevil 
one  line,  it  will  give  you  the  bevil  for 
No.  2,  and  so  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
quoins.  The  arch  must  be  divided  on  the 
spiral  line,  and  the  lines  marked  A on  the  de- 
velopment are  to  find  the  end  joints  and  to  lay 
dow  n the  principal  in  a proper  manner ; the 
lines  marked  b,  above  the  development,  and  on 
the  cylinder  their  intersections  give  the  face 
line  of  arch  on  the  development.  The  stones 
marked  g are  key-stones. 

Sir,  1 fear  my  explanation  is  lengthy,  and 
if  you  can  make  it  more  brief,  you  would 
oblige.  I never  offered  any  thing  to  the 
public  press  previous  to  this,  and  it  is  some 
four  or  five  years  since  I either  read  any  work 
on  the  subject  or  worked  at  one;  therefore,  I 
hope,  if  there  are  any  defects  in  my  sketch, 
some  of  the  kind  readers  of  The  Builder 
j will  put  me  right.  G.  S. 
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THE  MECHANICAL  ARTS  IN  PERSIA. 

About  two  or  three  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  Ro- 
bertson, a civil  and  mining  engineer,  who  had 
been  professionally  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Sliah  of  Persia,  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  an  “ Account 
of  the  Mechanical  Arts  of  Persia.”  Of  these 
communications  an  abstract  was  afterwards 
given  in  the  Edinburyh  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal; and  as  the  details  are  of  a nature  which 
are  not  commonly  treated  of  in  books  of 
travels,  we  will  here  give  a short  notice,  illus- 
trated occasionally  by  references  to  the  works 
of  Fraser  and  Morier. 

The  art  of  carpentry,  as  understood  in  this 
country,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  Persia, 
the  greatest  effort  in  this  department  being 
confined  to  the  construction  of  flat  roofs  of 
limited  span.  For  forming  these  roofs  a 
species  of  poplar  is  generally  employed;  but 
for  other  purposes  oak,  plane,  and  chesnut  are 
used.  Hard  timber,  of  small  scantling,  is  sold 
in  bazaars,  being  brought  thither  from  the 
forests  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  camels. 
Morier  states  that  in  Persia  “ the  people  cut 
their  trees  about  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
burning  them  a little,  and  then  applying  the 
hatchet;”  and  in  another  part  he  remarks  that 
“ their  mode  of  felling  the  tree  is  susceptible 
of  much  improvement ; for  they  first  burn  it 
towards  the  root  (by  which  they  injure  the 
finest  part  of  the  wood)  and  then  apply  the 
axe.” 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Persian  car- 
penter pursues  his  work,  it  is  remarked  that 
he  follows  the  Eastern  custom  of  sitting  on  the 
ground.  Instead  of  a bench,  a strong  stake  is 
driven  down  before  him,  leaving  about  ten 
inches  above  the  ground  ; and  upon  this  he 
rests  his  work,  which  he  keeps  steady  with  his 
feet.  In  the  Royal  Arsenal,  however,  English 
tools  are  used,  and  a better  system  of  working 
has  been  introduced,  under  the  superintendence 
of  British  officers  ; but  in  the  native  workshops 
the  workmen  are  still  to  be  seen  squatting  on 
the  ground  ; and  as  all  the  tools  are  adapted 
for  this  mode  of  working,  there  seems  but 
little  reason  to  look  for  change,  especially 
among  a people  who  adopt  new  customs  slowly. 

Turning  in  wood  is  performed  by  a work- 
man also  seated  on  the  ground ; two  stakes 
are  driven  down  before  him,  a short  distance 
apart;  and  an  iron  spindle,  with  a small  drum 
attached,  revolves  between  them.  The  spindle 
is  passed  through  the  wood  which  is  to  be 
turned,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a bow-and- 
string,  passed  round  the  drum,  is  made  to  re- 
volve rapidly.  The  bow  is  worked  backwards 
and  forwards,  while  the  right  hand  holds  the 
cutting-tool  supported  on  a block  of  wood.  By 
combinations  of  these  two  modes  of  working 
carpentry  and  turning,  a large  variety  of  do- 
mestic utensils  are  made  in  wood.  Thus  Mr. 
Fraser,  in  his  journey  to  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, came  to  a village  where  almost  every 
thing  was  made  of  wood  : “ The  gates,  portal’s 
and  all,  were  constructed  of  wood,  and  a 
wooden  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  ditch  ; 
the  very  domestic  implements  instead  of  being 
formed  of  earthenware  or  metal,  were  here 
made  of  wood.  We  saw  trays,  platters,  cups, 
and  howls  of  this  material.” 

In  smith’s  work  the  Persians  work  only  on 
a small  scale,  and  with  light  and  simple  tools. 
The  iron  generally  used  is  of  Russian  manu- 
facture, brought  by  mules  from  the  ports  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Persia, 
malleable  iron  is  manufactured  directly  from 
the  ore  ; and  this  description  of  iron  has  been 
long  esteemed  for  making  excellent  horse-shoes 
and  horse-shoe  nails.  As  coal  is  almost  un- 
known in  Persia,  the  fuel  used  by  the  smiths  is 
entirely  charcoal  prepared  from  hard  wood. 

I he  smith  stands  when  the  work  requires  to  be 
heated  ; but  in  finishing  or  making  small  ar- 
ticles he  sits  on  the  ground.  The  hearth  is  a 
small  platform  without  a chimney,  having  a 
low  wall  on  one  side  to  prevent  the  bellows  be- 
ing injured  by  the  heat.  Anvil,  bellows, 
hammer,  tongs,  and  drill,  form  the  smith’s 
apparatus. 

W orking  in  stone  is  not  much  practised  in 
Persia,  owing  to  the  buildings  being  formed 
chiefly  of  clay  or  brick.  Gravestones,  mill- 
8t,°.nfs»  ar!dfa  tew  other  articles,  constitute  the 
chief  field  for  this  operation.  When  the  work 
admits  of  it,  the  stone-cutter  sits  upon  the 
ground  The  principal  tools  are,  small  double- 
pointed  picks  and  mason-irons  resembling  large 


nails,  some  pointed  and  some  chisel-shaped. 
With  these  tools  the  stone-cutters  work  very 
slowly,  and  it  is  only  after  immense  labour 
that  they  succeed  in  bringing  a hard  stone  to 
the  required  form.  For  boring  in  stone  the 
instrument  is  an  iron  rod  steeled  at  the  end, 
but  instead  of  a chisel-point,  the  end  is  cut  Off 
flat.  Two  parallel  regular  grooves  are  cut 
deep  across  this  face,  and  these  are  intersected 
by  three  others  at  right  angles,  thus  dividing 
the  end  of  the  rod  into  twelve  compartments. 
While  boring,  the  hole  is  kept  full  of  water; 
and  while  the  rod  is  turned  round  gradually 
with  the  left  hand,  the  blows  are  struck  by  a 
small  hammer  held  in  the  right. 

As  the  Persian  bouses  are  mostly  built  of 
brick,  the  art  of  brick-making  is  renclered  one 
of  some  importance.  A level  space  of  ground 
having  been  selected  near  a stream  of  water, 
the  grass  and  vegetable  soils  are  carefully 
removed.  The  ground  is  then  broken  at  one 
extremity  of  the  prepared  platform,  and  the 
easily  pulverized  clay  is  carefully  passed 
through  a small-meshed  riddle,  and  placed  in 
the  hollow,  while  the  stones  and  roots  are 
thrown  behind.  When  a sufficient  quantity  of 
riddled  clay  has  been  collected,  a small  stream 
of  water  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  hollow, 
and  the  mass  is  brought  to  a proper  consistency 
by  treading.  The  prepared  clay  is  now  de- 
posited in  different  small  heaps  upon  the 
floor,  which  has  been  previously  spread  with 
finely-riddled  earth.  The  moulds  are  formed 
of  thin  wood,  without  any  of  those  projections 
or  handles  which  are  seen  in  this  country. 
For  the  common-sized  brick  the  mould  is 
formed  about  nine  inches  square  and  one  inch 
and  a half  deep;  but  larger  bricks  are  some- 
times required  for  paving  courts  and  coping 
walls,  for  which  another  mould  is  necessary. 
The  mould  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the 
brickmaker,  taking  a part  of  the  clay  in  his 
hands,  places  it  loosely  in  the  mould.  He  then 
dips  his  hands  in  water,  and  throws  a little  of 
it  around  the  inside  of  the  mould  to  prevent 
the  clay  from  adhering  to  the  wood.  By  a 
peculiar  action  of  the  hands  the  clay  is  then 
drawn  from  the  middle  and  pressed  firmly  into 
the  corners  and  round  the  sides  of  the  mould  ; 
and  the  whole  is  afterwards  levelled  over  by  a 
dexterous  diagonal  stroke  of  the  right  hand. 
The  mould  is  now  lifted  off  the  brick  and 
placed  to  the  right  hand  side,  close  to,  and  in 
the  same  line  with,  the  brick  already  formed  ; 
and  it  is  again  filled  up  in  the  same  way.  Thus 
he  proceeds,  frequently  washing  the  mould  in 
water,  till  a straight  line  of  bricks  has  been 
laid  down,  of  many  yards  in  length  ; a second 
line  is  then  commenced,  exactly  the  thickness 
of  the  mould,  from  the  first;  and  the  whole 
ground  is  finally  covered  with  closely-arranged 
rows  of  bricks.  In  two  or  three  days,  when 
the  level  space  has  been  covered,  the  first- made 
bricks  become  sufficiently  dried  to  be  handled; 
and  the  brickmaker  now  proceeds  to  place 
them  upon  edge  in  lines ; in  a day  or  two  they 
are  sufficiently  hard  to  be  removed,  and  are 
then  carried  to  a convenient  spot,  where  they 
are  built  up  edgewise  in  form  of  a wall,  one 
brick  in  thickness,  with  small  openings  between 
them  for  the  circulation  of  air.  When  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  have  been  thus  collected, 
they  are  removed  to  a kiln  to  be  burned  ; or  if 
sun-dried  bricks  be  required,  they  are  at  once 
ready  for  use. 

As  there  is  hardly  any  coal  in  Persia,  the 
kilns  are  heated  in  a singular  manner.  The 
kiln  is  a small  vault,  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and 
surrounded  by  a wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  hav- 
ing a doorway  at  each  end  for  receiving  the 
fuel.  Over  the  vault  are  several  narrow  arches, 
in  which  the  bricks  are  laid  edgewise;  and 
after  a fuel  of  stable  refuse,  withered  plants, 
and  brushwood,  has  been  laid  in  the  vault  and 
kindled,  the  doorways  are  closed.  In  two  or 
three  hours  dense  white  smoke  rises  and  escapes 
at  two  openings  left  in  the  arching,  and  new 
fuel  is  from  time  to  time  introduced;  but  when 
enough  has  been  thus  thrown  in,  all  the  open- 
ings are  closed,  and  the  kiln  left  for  two  or 
three  days,  till  cold,  at  which  time  the  bricks 
are  found  to  be  sufficiently  burned.  The  bricks 
thus  made  have  a fine  red  colour  and  consider- 
able hardness.  It  is  said  that  a Persian  will 
prepare  the  clay  and  make  two  thousand  of 
these  bricks  in  a day. 

The  houses  are  built  either  of  brick  or  of 
clay  ; if  the  former,  a mortar  of  clay,  chopped 
straw,  and  lime,  is  employed.  While  buildin 


mortar  with  the  hand.  The  “bond,”  or  mode 
of  arrangement,  is  simple,  as  the  bricks  are 
square,  and  do  not  admit  of  a very  varied 
arrangement.  The  mortar-joints  are  usually 
from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  and  very  irregu- 
lar, unless  in  arches  or  doorways,  when  a good 
deal  of  neatness  is  often  exhibited.  As  timber 
is  scarce,  brick  arches  and  domes  are  common. 
The  mode  of  making  a semi-cylindrical  arched 
roof,  without  centering,  is  very  singular.  After 
the  side  walls  and  gables  have  been  erected, 
the  curve  of  the  arch  is  marked  out  upon  one 
of  the  gables,  and  this  is  plastered  over  with 
the  common  clay  mortar;  a layer  of  brick  is 
then  stuck  upon  the  mortar,  and  as  the  bricks 
are  thin  and  light,  they  remain  firm  till  the 
ring  is  completed,  when  small  chips  are  pinned 
into  the  joints  at  the  opposing  ends.  When 
one  layer  is  finished,  it  is  plastered  over  with 
mortar,  and  a second  layer  is  stuck  upon  it  in 
the  same  manner,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
length  of  arch  is  finished.  A similarly  primi- 
tive mode  is  adopted  in  the  building  of  domes. 

Many  of  the  walls  of  houses  are  built  hollow, 
that  is,  the  bricks  being  so  large  in  surface 
compared  with  the  thickness,  they  are  so 
placed,  some  horizontal  and  some  vertical,  as 
to  give  smooth  outer  and  inner  surfaces  to  a 
wall,  and  yet  be  full  of  hollow  spaces,  whereby 
material  is  saved  under  circumstances  where 
strength  is  not  required.  In  building  the  flat 
roof  for  dwellings,  beams  of  poplar  are  laid 
across,  which  support  small  laths.  A coarse 
mat,  made  of  reeds,  is  placed  on  the  laths  ; 
over  this  a layer  of  furze  ; and  over  the  furze 
a thick  layer  of  clay.  The  top  of  the  clay  is 
made  to  slope  gently,  and  is  rendered  imper- 
vious to  water  by  being  coated  repeatedly  with 
clay  and  chopped  straw. 

For  houses  built  of  clay  the  material  is  ge- 
nerally procured  near  the  intended  erection, 
and  is  brought  to  the  proper  consistency  by 
mixing  with  water  and  treading  with  the  foot. 
For  walls  a foundation  is  cut  out  as  far  down  as 
the  vegetable  mould,  and  this  trench  is  filled  up 
with  small  stones  and  clay.  The  walls  are  built 
in  courses  of  about  one  yard  in  thickness,  each 
course  being  allowed  sufficient  time  to  con- 
solidate before  another  is  laid.  The  workman 
stands  upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  being  sup- 
plied with  pieces  of  clay  by  an  assistant  below, 
he  elevates  his  arms  and  throws  the  mass  forci- 
bly down,  treading  the  pieces  firmly  together 
with  his  feet.  The  layers  are  brought  to  the 
required  “ batter,”  and  smoothed  on  the  out- 
side, by  means  of  a flat-cutting  spade.  The 
heat  and  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate  soon 
render  a wall  of  this  description  hard  and  firm  ; 
they  last  a very  long  time,  as  rain  seldom  falls. 
Most  Persian  villages  are  surrounded  by  high 
walls  of  this  kind,  having  flanking  towers  at 
every  angle,  and  a rude  ditch  in  front,  from 
which  the  materials  were  excavated ; and  even 
the  fortifications  of  the  principal  cities  are  con- 
structed of  the  same  material. 


the  workmen  do  not  use  a trowel,  but  lay  the  j — Times, 


Luton  Hoo. — The  melancholy  details  re- 
lating to  the  destruction  of  this  magnificent 
edifice  must  have  been  read  with  painful  in- 
terest. Luton  Hoo  owed  its  magnificence  to 
John,  third  Earl  of  Bute,  who  in  1762  pur- 
chased the  unfinished  mansion  of  Sir  Robert 
Napier,  and  soon  after  resolved  upon  making  a 
grand  addition,  in  which  the  genius  of  Adam 
should  have  full  scope,  regardless  of  expense. 
The  model  adopted  by  the  architect  was  the 
Palace  of  Dioclesian  at  Spalatro  ; and  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  his  design  was  worked 
out  in  a very  masterly  manner.  Among  the 
principal  apartments,  the  ceilings  of  which 
were  ornamented  with  the  best  efforts  of 
Cipriani,  the  library  was  chiefly  remarkable. 
The  relative  advantages  of  cast  and  wrought- 
iron  girders  for  building  purposes  have  been 
clearly  shewn  by  the  present  catastrophe. 
While,  with  one  exception,  the  cast-iron 
girders  are  still  supporting  the  enormous 
masses  of  brickwork  forming  the  cross  walls, 
in  the  instance  of  a wrought-iron  truss-bridge 
girder,  which  pinned  the  central  to  the  eastern 
front  wall,  it  has  expanded  from  the  heat,  and 
carried  with  it  not  only  the  central  wall,  but 
brought  out  a portion  of  the  eastern  front,  ren- 
dering it  positively  necessary  to  take  down  the 
whole.  Mr.  Toplis,  the  surveyor  of  the  Sun 
Fire-office,  has  estimated  the  cost  of  restoring 
the  building  at  between  30,000/.  and  40,000/. 


THE  BUILDER 


C'orrrsiion&rnre. 

ANALOGIES  IN  LANGUAGE  AND  ART. 

Sir, — I think  it  would  be  well  for  all  who,  highly 
admiring  fine  art,  express  themselves  as  anxious  to 
see  originality  in  design,  and,  in  fact,  a new  style  in 
architecture,  to  consider  the  subject  in  an  unim- 
passioned manner,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  pro- 
ducing an  original  style,  which  shall  at  the  same 
time  please  the  eye  of  taste  and  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  life. 

Style  in  building  appears  to  me  to  have  in  its 
rise  and  progress  a great  similarity  to  language  ; 
plain,  simple,  and  unadorned  amongst  rude  nations, 
and  acquiring  beauty,  harmony,  and  splendour  with 
the  advance  of  civilization.  As  I am  not  equally 
well  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  nations  as 
with  their  arts,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
point  out  minute  particulars,  in  which  a relation 
exists  between  them,  but  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  the  language  of  any  people  will  partake  of  and 
indicate  the  character  of  those  who  used  it,  and  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  architecture  of  a 
nation  has  also  the  national  character  impressed 
upon  it ; there  should  therefore,  I may  say  there 
must  be  some  analogy  between  them. 

As  civilization  advanced,  and  intercourse  with 
other  nations  became  frequent,  the  language  of  each 
people  would  require  fresh  words  and  fresh  combi- 
nations of  words,  to  express  newly-formed  ideas, 
new  discoveries,  and  new  relations  between  objects  ; 
new  terms  for  fresh  inventions  must  of  course  he 
added,  and  names  once  familiar  would  cease  to  be 
used,  as  we  see  in  our  own  language  many  words 
denoting  what  were  once  familiar  objects  now 
words,  as  the  objects  themselves  are  things  of  the 
past ; such  were  fire-dogs,  spinning-wheels,  and 
such,  I suppose,  soon  will  be  four-horse  coaches; 
now  this  same  course  is  run  by  the  art  of  design, 
and  in  the  same  manner  ; as  civilization  advances 
and  manners  change,  that  which  before  pleased,  no 
longer  charms  the  eye  of  more  enlightened  man  : 
new  forms  and  new  combinations  throw  the  older  , 
into  shade,  and  this  change  is  gradual  both  in  art 
and  language.  No  violent  transition,  no  sudden 
start  from  one  point  to  another  of  this  course,  but 
the  alteration  is  slow  and  gradual  as  the  change  of 
each  individual  from  youth  to  age. 

Language  was  the  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  we 
must  conclude  that,  not  style  indeed,  but  a taste 
and  capacity  for  architecture  were  equally  so  ; but 
as  language  varied  with  each  climate,  each  locality 
presenting  different  objects  to  its  inhabitants,  so  as 
to  compel  them  to  adapt  their  language  to  their 
habitation,  inasmuch  as  the  natives  of  the  torrid 
zone  could  have  no  name  for  the  productions  of  the 
frozen  north,  which  probably  for  many  generations 
remained  unknown,  and  therefore  words  must 
be  different  in  different  lands,  except  where  by 
chance  the  natives  hit  upon  the  same  sound  to 
express  different  objects,  as  the  sailor  found  to  his 
surprise  when  he  heard  the  Frenchman  call  the 
cabbage  a shoe  ( chou ),  so  in  the  same  manner  did 
climate  and  locality  affect  architecture,  and  as  in 
language  they  produced  different  names,  in  architec- 
ture they  produced  different  forms. 

Now  as  each  nation  successively  ceased  to  main- 
tain an  independent  existence,  its  language  and  its 
art  ceased  to  advance  ; in  the  state  in  which  they 
then  were  they  remained,  that  is  as  independent 
identities.  Both  their  arts  and  language  became 
blended  with,  and  influenced  those  of  succeeding 
races,  but  had  no  longer  a separate  existence.  The 
Roman  language  and  the  Roman  style  influenced 
and  left  strong  traces  in  the  styles  and  languages  of 
modern  Europe,  but  mixed  with  and  changed  by 
those  of  ruder  nations  ; and  this  mixture  under- 
went continual  change,  and  in  architecture,  gradually 
produced  a style  at  once  magnificent  and  well 
adapted  to  the  manners  of  those  who  used  it.  But, 
unfortunately,  as  I think,  this  gradual  change  by 
which  architectural  style  was  always  rendered  con- 
formable to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  nation, 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  revival  of  the  old 
Roman  system,  which  was  adopted  as  implicitly  as 
if  our  manners  and  wants  had  been  the  same  as 
those  of  ancient  Rome. 

The  difficulty  of  adapting  this  and  the  style  of 
ancient  Greece  to  modern  buildings  is  continually 
felt,  and  the  styles,  as  continually  mutilated,  fail  to 
produce  a good  effect ; just  as  we  may  suppose 
would  have  been  the  case  with  our  language,  if  in- 
stead of  continuing  the  use  of  a language,  which  by 
gradual  change  along  with  our  changing  manners, 
was  always  equally  well  adapted  for  our  use,  we 
had  made  a sudden  transition  to  the  use  of  the 
language  of  ancient  Greece,  or  Rome.  We  should 
then  have  felt  the  same  difficulty  with  our  language 
as  with  our  architecture.  The  classic  styles  in  many 
cases  certainly  answer  their  purpose,  and  appear 
well  adapted  for  particular  buildings,  as  Greek  and 
Latin  answer  for  isolated  inscriptions,  or  sonorous 
epitaphs,  but  cannot  be  generally  applied.  The 


fronts  of  large  structures  shew  the  rich  decorations 
of  classic  art,  as  the  heroic  epitaph,  and  the  learned 
folio  display  the  beauties  of  Latin  elegance,  but  the 
house  intended  for  use,  and  not  for  show,  presents 
us  with  the  plain  vulgate  of  brick  and  mortar  un- 
adorned, as  the  book  for  general  perusal  gives  us 
merely  our  own  simple  English. 

It  appears  to  me  that  any  style  of  any  date 
adopted  by  us  must  fail  in  many  respects,  in  ge- 
neral application,  in  consequence  of  our  habits  dif- 
fering so  greatly  from  those  of  ancient  nations ; 
even  the  Gothic  style  of  four  centuries  ago  would, 
in  many  cases,  be  found  now  very  inappropriate,  so 
that  we  should  have  difficulty  in  adapting  it  to 
present  circumstances,  and  in  yet  preserving  its 
identity,  just  as  we  should  be  unable  to  make  use  of 
any  language  which  has  not  by  the  addition  of 
terms,  and  combinations  of  words,  become  suited 
to  our  present  requirements.  I think,  too,  that  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  invent  a new  and  complete 
style  of  architecture,  independent  of  any  that  has 
preceded  us,  as  to  produce  a new  and  independent 
language  ; time  alone  can  effect  this  for  us  in  both 
cases,  unless  some  master-mind,  some  mighty 
genius  shall  arise  to  give  us  at  once  that  which  in 
former  cases  has  been  the  work  of  many  minds  and 
many  years. 

It  is  probable  that  out  of  the  various  styles  now 
in  use  amongst  us,  some  new  one  will  be  evolved 
gradually,  as  out  of  the  heterogeneous  collection  of 
Celtic,  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman,  and  Roman  lan- 
guages our  present  English  has  arisen,  but  with  this 
chance  against  us,  that  necessity  compel*  the  amal- 
gamation of  languages,  whilst  taste  alone  effects 
that  of  styles  of  art. 

We  moderns  have,  however,  a great  advantage  on 
which  to  congratulate  ourselves,  which  is,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  great  variety  of  present  styles, 
and  the  multiform  languages  of  this  “ babbling 
earth,”  we  have  so  many  more  means  of  expressing 
our  ideas  and  opinions. 

Trusting  that  your  patience  will  not  be  exhausted 
in  reading  this  letter,  I submit  it  to  your  judgment, 
with  the  hope  that  as  I have  already  had  to  thank 
you  for  permitting  me  to  express  my  ideas  by  means 
of  your  valuable  journal,  you  will,  if  they  meet  with 
your  approval,  accord  the  same  favour  to  my 
opinions. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  D. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Sir, — Having  lately  had  my  “leisure  hours” 
very  fully  occupied,  I was  deprived  of  the  accus- 
tomed pleasure  afforded  by  a quiet  uninterrupted 
perusal  of  The  Builder,  until  I fell  several  num- 
bers in  the  rear.  I have,  however,  just  overtaken 
you  ; and  amongst  the  variety  of  interesting  matter 
abounding  in  these  recent  numbers,  I find  in  two 
places  in  the  Correspondence,  pp.  425  and  448, 
reference  made  to  the  Association  of  Draughtsmen, 
and  in  each  case  a recommendation  to  that  body  to 
advertise  its  rules  and  regulations.  On  turning  to 
your  advertising  columns,  your  correspondents 
“ Gratia  Dei,”  &c.  and  “ J.  L.  C. ” will  see  that 
their  suggestion  has  been  in  some  measure  adopted. 

The  former  of  your  correspondents  is  right  in 
supposing  that  the  association  is  intended  to  consist 
of  members  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  has 
already  members  in  various  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

I may  take  this  opportunity  to  remark  how  grati- 
fying it  is  to  observe  the  unanimous  approbation 
with  which  this  society  is  noticed,  a circumstance 
which  promises  well  for  its  complete  success,  an 
expectation  which,  indeed,  cannot  fail  to  be  realized, 
where  so  much  care  has  been  taken  in  the  frame- 
work, wherein  considerable  modification  has  taken 
place  since  its  institution,  as  suggested  by  experi- 
ence. In  reference  to  Mr.  J.  L.  C.’s  communica- 
tion, we  doubt  not  but  his  becoming  a member 
would  prove  mutually  advantageous.  In  regard  to 
an  annual  exhibition,  there  is  good  reason  to  expect 
that  our  next  anniversary  one  will  be  worthy  public 
attention  ; the  last,  or  first,  offered  a very  fair 
prospect  of  such  being  the  ultimate  form  which  it 
would  take,  although  we  deemed  it  prudent  merely 
to  feel  our  way  on  that  occasion.  The  subscription 
drawings  are  forming  a most  valuable  fund  for 
reference,  such  as  few  individuals  could  readily 
bring  together  ; and,  indeed,  constitute  an  important 
feature  in  the  institution.  Another,  the  helping  of 
architects  to  assistants,  and  the  latter  to  engage- 
ments, operates  also  advantageously,  the  applications 
for  draughtsmen  having  been  met  so  as  to  be  gener- 
ally satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

Trusting  that  eminent  members  of  the  profession 
will  still  further  evince  their  approbation  of  a rising 
society,  which  has  only  such  objects  in  view  as  tend 
to  its  honour, 

I remain,  Sir,  yours  very  obediently, 

James  Wylson,  Hon.  Sec. 
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^Tenners. 

Tenders  delivered  14th  November,  1843,  for 
building  school-house  at  Kilburn,  from  the  design 
of  C.  Mills,  Esq.,  architect,  15,  St.  James’s- 
square : — 

Geo.  Bird  £824  10  0 

Haynes  and  Co 803  0 0 

Hicks 768  0 0 

Lock  and  Nesham 764  0 0 

Hermon  and  Son 750  0 0 

The  tenders  were  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties. 

Tenders  for  repairs  at  No.  20,  Long  Acre. — 
Mr.  Angell,  Surveyor  : — 


Burstall  and  Son  £342 

Matthews,  Newman-street 350 

Gomm,  Castle-street 350 


Opened  in  presence  of  the  parties. 

Tenders  for  the  decorations  and  repairs  of  the 


Egyptian 

Hall,  Mansion-house : — 

Taylor. . 

£873 

Enriched 

ceiling. 

£490 

Extra-en- 
riched ceiling 
£888 

G.  Cooke 

1,035 

441 

781 

Le  Crane 

665 

1,042 

Benford  . 

1,171 

685 

1,395 

Sanders  & Wooley  1,244 

492 

844 

Piper  . . . 

468 

888 

Bishop  . 

600 

1,180 

Burton  . 

540 

1,360 

A Correspondent  suggests  that  the  general 
dimensions  of  the  Building  would  be  useful  in  the 
case  of  comparing  the  amounts  of  contracts,  and 
that  those  who  f urnish  the  lists  of  tenders  would 
oblige  many  readers  by  adding  such  information. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

Thirty  fathoms  of  Deal  ends,  or  200  stacks  of 
Scotch  Fir  Wood. — Union  Workhouse,  Isleworth. 
G.  Clark,  Clerk,  New  Brentford.  November  21, 
1843. 

Laying  down  York  Paving,  with  granite  curb ; 
also  granite  channeling  and  paving  crossings  ; and 
likewise  for  Macadamising  the  streets  and  roadways, 
parish  of  St.  Pancras. — John  Britton,  17,  Burton- 
street,  Burton  Crescent. 

British  Oak  Timber,  &c. — 14,000  loads  of 
balk,  5,000  loads  of  plank,  400,000  British  Oak 
Treenails. — Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Somerset 
House.  Dec.  19. 

Boston  Church,  Lincolnshire. — Repairs 
and  restoration. — Mr.  Scott,  architect. — Messrs. 
White  and  Lindsay,  Boston  ; J.  T.  White,  Hon. 
Secretary.  Nov.  27. 

South-Eastern  Railway  Terminus,  Dover. 
— Mr.  Lewis  Cubitt,  77,  Great  Russell-street ; the 
Chairman  and  Directors,  London  Bridge.  Nov.  20. 

New  Market  and  Entrances,  Carmar- 
then.— Mr.  Francis  E.  H.  Fowler,  architect,  105, 
Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury ; Town  Clerk’s 
Office,  Carmarthen.  Nov.  20. 

St.  Olaves  Church. — Restoration. — Mr. 
George  Allen,  architect,  G9,  Tooley-street,  South- 
wark ; George  R.  Corner,  Vestry  Clerk.  Nov.  28. 

Paint  ingredients. — Navy  Department,  Dock- 
yards. Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Somerset 
House.  November  21. 

Cooking  Apparatus  for  800  inmates,  Ber- 
mondsey Workhouse. — B.  Drew,  Clerk.  Novem- 
ber 21. 

COMPETITIONS. 

District  Surveyor  for  the  metropolitan  parishes  of 
St.  George-the-Martyr,  and  St.  Andrew,  Holborn- 
above-the-Bars,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls. — 
Testimonials  to  be  sent  in  up  to  30th  December. 
Election  next  January  Sessions. — C.  H.  Ellis, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Design  for  a testimonial  to  the  late  G.  Clendin- 
ning,  Esq.,  to  be  executed  at  Westport,  at  a price  of 
800  guineas. — Dr.  Dillon,  Infirmary,  Castlebar, 
Mayo,  20  guineas,  Jan.  1,  1844. 

Premium  of  a gold  medal  or  money  for  the  best 
mode  of  cleansing  streets. — March  1,  1844.  J.  N. 
G.  Gutch,  20,  Vere-street. 

Survey  Map  and  Apportionment. — Parish 
of  Cornworthy,  Devon,  2,200  acres. — Mr.  John 
Elliott,  Allaleigh,  in  Totness.  Nov.  20. 

Earl  of  Leicester’s  Monument,  at  Holkham.cost 
4,000  guineas. — R.  N.  Bacon,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Dec.  20. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ One  of  the  Craft”  will  be  obliged  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  component  parts  of  gun  metal  for 

making  cramps  for  Slone  work. 

i.  g” His  last  favour  has  merits  well  entitling 

it  to  publication. 

..  p ."—His  design  for  farm  cottages  is,  on  the 
whole,  a good  one,  and  shall  appear. 

a r,  m." There  is  some  mistake , through  dif- 

ferent informants  probably. 

a jvir.  Bendley.” — We  will  endeavour  to  avail 
ourselves  of  his  kind  contribution. 

“ Mr.  Benson.” — His  communication  shall  have 
our  best  attention.  He  may  probably  hear  from 
us  by  post. 

“ Mr.  Harison  ” is  thanked  for  his  kind  consi- 
deration in  our  regard. 

“ Chapman’s  Patent  Paper  Cloth.”— A 
subscriber  inquires  for  specimens  and  particulars. 
If  the  manufacturers  ivill  supply  us  therewith  we 
shall  be  happy  to  forward  them. 

SUMMARY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ $1X0-0 rjpoq  " complains  of  the  great  delay  in 
opening  the  new  Galleries  and  Exhibition  Rooms 
of  the  British  Museum , and  of  the  ill-arranged 
and  incomplete  manner  in  those  that  are  opened, 
he  admits  that  some  excuse  may  be  pleaded 
on  the  score  of  the  extent  and  unfinished  character 
of  the  buildings,  but  this,  considering  the  immense 
sums  that  have  been  expended,  is  not,  he  says,  a 
sufficient  excuse.  He  goes  on  to  say,  the  public  are 
debarred  from  entering  during  three  days,  and  the 
very  prohibition  presupposes  that  there  is  a conti- 
nual state  of  progress  within,  which  is  far  from 
being  realized  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  it.  Some  portions  have  been  com- 
pleted for  a considerable  time  (for  more  than  a 
year),  and  are  not  yet  exhibited;  audit  certainly 
is  very  annoying  to  have  a door  opened  displaying 
a tantalizing  glimpse  of  a gallery  in  a state,  if  not 
absolutely  complete,  as  much  so  as  are  those  now 
open,  and  to  be  denied  admission  on  the  plea  of  its 
unfinished  state.  To  any  who  may  think  these  re- 
marks out  of  place  in  your  periodical,  I would  urge 
that,  if  I mistake  not,  one,  and  that  one  not  the 
least  considerable  of  your  ends  and  aims,  is  to 
give  a tone  to  the  icorking  classes,  and  in  what 
better  way  can  that  be  accomplished  than  by  pro- 
viding them  with  sources  of  rational  amusement  ? 
and  what  sources  of  amusement  can  compete  with 
those  displayed  in  the  British  Museum  ? We,  as 
a nation,  are  but  just  beginning  to  find  the  im- 
mense use  of  gratuitous  exhibitions  in  raising  the 
moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  the  lower,  and  there- 
fore the  most  numerous,  orders  of  the  people. 
In  argument  against  this  I have  often  heard  it  re- 
marked that  Englishmen  could  not  bear  the  same 
privileges  as  foreigners  from  the  peculiar  anxiety 
manifested  by  them  to  exercise  their  sense  of  touch, 
but  have  always  replied  the  only  way  to  get  over 
this  is  to  multiply  the  various  exhibitions,  and 
thus  to  accustom  him  to  see  the  advantage  of  order 
and  propriety  of  conduct  How  far  I was  right 
let  the  gratuitous  exhibition  of  the  cartoons,  let 
the  British  Museum  itself,  continued  open  through 
the  Easter  week  for  the  first  time  last  year,  and 
the  astonishing  fact  that  of  the  thirty  thousand 
persons  who  viewed  it  during  that  week,  there  was 
but  one  whose  conduct  could  be  complained  of. 

“ Alpha,  Glasgow,”  expresses  a favourable  opi- 
nion and  a kindly  feeling  in  behalf  of  “The 
Builder,”  but  takes  exception  to  one  department , 
viz.  that  which  includes  “ the  getting  up  and  se- 
lecting the  subjects  for  illustration.”  He  more 
particularly  adverts  to  the  Wesleyan  Centenary 
Hall.  The  design  given  as  an  emendation  on  the 
one  executed  may  be  superior,  he  says,  but  it 
appears  to  him,  and  to  those  who  have  examined 
it,  very  much  what  may  be  seen  in  the  centre  of 
almost  any  square,  crescent,  or  terrace  in  Lon- 
don, or  even  some  of  the  provincial  towns.  Some 
of  the  Cottage  Designs  he  stamps  as  unworthy  of 
a second  inspection ; and  here  we  must  have  a word 
with  him,  much  in  the  same  strain  as  we  have  before 
uttered.  We  do  not  in  all  such  cases  think  it  im- 
portant to  select  only  for  what  is  perfect,  or  ap- 
proaching perfection.  Men  have  to  be  taught  by  ' 
avoidance  as  well  as  by  guidance ; and  if  no  more  \ 
than  the  useful  criticisms  had  been  excited,  we  j 
hare  done  good.  We  are  not  writing  for  the  \ 
dilletanti,  but  for  men  in  all  grades  of  progress,  and  j 
for  youths.  However,  Alpha  is  only  anxious  that 
in  all  designs  that  purport  to  be  new,  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  contain  some  new  “architectural 
idea;”  such,  for  instance  as  Mr.  Hansom's  Sussex 
Memorial,  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  upon 
which  he  defers  to  give  an  opinion,  is  calculated  to 
excite,  and  has  excited  in  his  hearing  some  inge- 
nious discussions.  Alpha  is  anxious  to  have  “ The 
Builder  keep  up  with  the  present  state  of 
Architecture,  and  hopes  that  his  remarks  will 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  forth  “ both  original 
and  good  designs .”  We  hare  to  thank  him  for 
the  excellent  spirit  i:i  which  he  writes,  and  to  say 
we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  him  again. 


(Advertisement.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Having  seen  in  your  paper  (which  I have 
taken  from  its  commencement)  an  answer  to  your 
correspondent,  that  you  had  applied  ;o  Mr.  Nash  for 
the  stain  used  and  so  much  admired  at  the  Temple 
Church,  I beg  to  say,  that  having  executed  and 
completed  the  joiners  and  carvers’  works  and  staining 
to  the  stalls,  pulpit,  and  choristers’  stands,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Burton  and  Sinirke,  and  by 
order  of  the  benchers  of  both  societies  of  the  Inner 
and  Middle  Temples,  I shall  be  happy  to  supply  any 
one  requiring  the  stain,  or  to  execute  any  of  the 
works  for  them. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  Vigers. 

Carpenter  to  the  Hon.  Society 
of  the  Inner  Temple. 

New  Wharf,  Whitefriars,  Nov.  13,  1843. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

RE.  CLARKE  and  SON,  PAPER- 

• STAINERS,  3,  Chenies-street,  Bedford-square, 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  state  that  they  have  now  on  hand 
a large  quantity  of  PAPFlt-HANGINGS,  which  they  can 
offer  at  a very  great  reduction  of  price. 

Several  Hundred  Remnant  Lots  of  from  three  pieces  to 
five  pieces  will  be  sold  at  one-half  the  usual  price. 


PAPER-HANGINGS.— R.  CHATER  in- 
vites Builders  and  the  Trade  to  inspect  his  PAPER- 
HANGINGS,  adapted  to  the  decoration  of  Bed-rooms  and 
Parlours,  from  £ to  id.  per  yard;  Satin  Papers,  from  4d. 
to  8d.  per  yard ; Marble,  Granite,  and  Oak  Papers,  from  2d. 
per  yard;  Flock,  Gold,  and  other  Papers  in  proportion,  in 
great  variety^pf  elegant  and  modern  designs.  A liberal  al- 
lowance on  mking  a quantity.  At  R.  CHATER’S  Ware- 
house, 45,  Tottenham-court-road. 


VA  .i.T  ILLUMINATOR  FOR  FLOOR' 
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BARLOW’S  ILLUMINATORS, 

FOR  ADMITTING  DA  YLIGH1’ with  sur- 
prising effect  in  VAULTS,  CELLARS,  and  UNDER- 
GROUND APARTMENTS,  ROOFS  of  BUILDINGS, 
&c.,  and  all  dark  places  where  Light  is  required.  Their  ex- 
tensive and  increasing  application,  and  the  liberal  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  taken  up  by  Architects,  Surveyors, 
Builders,  &c.,  has  induced  the  Inventor  still  further  to  extend 
their  use  by  the  introduction  of  several  new  Patterns.  En- 
gravings and  Prices,  gratis.  They  may  be  seen  in  use  on  an 
extensive  scale  at  the  Croydon  Railway-station,  Tooley- 
street;  the  Vaults  of  the  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  &c.,  and 
also  in  the  Foot  Pavement  (in  place  of  the  ordinary  coal-hole 
plate)  in  innumerable  places  in  all  parts  of  London,  as  well 
as  other  considerable  towns. 

N.B.  The  Lenses  are  so  fitted  in  the  above,  that  they  may 
be  walked  over  without  injury. 

Sold  by  J.  Barlow,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer,  14,  King 
William-street,  Mansion-house. 


PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  BUILDERS, 

and  OTHERS  supplied  with  CROWN  and  SHEET 
WINDOW  GLASS,  SHEET  PLATE.  &c.  &c.,  for  Pictures, 
Glazing,  & c.  & c.,  in  any  quantity,  at  Manufactory  Prices. 


TURPS,  per  gallon  2s. 

LINSEED  OIL,  ditto 2s.  gd. 

SHEET  LEAD,  in  sheet,  per  cwt 18s. 

WHITE  LEAD  ditto  ..  ..  24s. 


Colours,  Pipe,  Brushes,  &c.  &c.,  equally  low,  and  quality 
warranted.  Complete  Lists,  priced,  may  be  had  on  applying 
to  R.  COGAN,  5,  Princes-street,  Leieester-square,  London. 
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PRINT  PUBLISHERS,  PICTURE  FRAME  AND 
CABINET  MAKERS,  can  be  provided  with  flatted  Crown, 
flattened  Sheet,  and  the  patent  Sheet  Plate,  Lists  of  which, 
shewing  the  price  for  any  Square,  from  14  by  12  to  40  by  30 
of  Best  and  Seconds  quality,  will  be  sent  (gratis)  upon  re- 
ceiving the  address.  Builders,  Glaziers,  and  others  having 
to  Contract,  sending  a copy  of  their  specifications,  with  a 
list  ol  dimensions  to  R.  Cogan,  will  receive  by  return  of 
post  the  lowest  prices  for  all  qualities  and  sizes  of  Crown 
Sheet-Glass  and  Sheet-Plate,  itc.  Glazing  estimated  for  if 
required. 

NURSERYMEN,  MARKET  GARDENERS,  AND 
OTHERS  requiring  Small  Glass,  will  find  a greater  variety 
of  sizes  {a  large  Stock  of  which  is  constantly  on  hand)  than 
is  kept  by  any  other  House  in  Loudon. 

COMMON  SHEET  AND  CYLINDER.  The  advantages 
of  Common  Sheet  over  Crown  tor  Glazing  Sky-lights  is 
decidedly  great,  an.l  is  generally  used  where  strength  or 
superior  appearance  is  required  ; a light  6 feet  6 in.  long,  with 
openings  of  any  width,  needs  only  one  lap.  This  Glass  is 
considerably  stouter  than  Crown,  and  may  be  had  from  Is.  3d. 

per  foot.  

Also  may  he  had, 

COGAN’S  PATENT  CHIMNEY  FOR  GAS  OR  OIL, 
Which  effects  a great  saving  in  the  consumption,  produces  a 
more  brilliant  light,  prevents  smoke,  and  is  cheaper  than 
any  other  Patent  Chimney  sold. 

LAMP  SHADES  AND  GAS  GLASSES, 

OK  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

GAS  CONTRACTORS,  FITTERS,  GLASS  MER- 
CHANTS and  others  supplied  with  Lists  of  nearly  100 
Patterns,  with  prices  affixed,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  King- 
dom gratis. 

CLOCK  MAKERS,  ALABASTER  FIGURE  MAKERS, 
ARCHITECTS,  MODELLERS,  AND  OTHERS,  sup- 
plied with  FRENCH  ORNAMENT  SHADES,  for  covering 
Models  of  Public  Buildings,  Geological  Curiosities,  &c.  &c., 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  List  of  Prices  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. 

French  Table  Flowers,  China  Vases,  Fancy  Glass  Ware, 
and  Alabaster  Figures  in  every  variety. 

R.  C.  having  just  completed  his  Show  Rooms  for  the  above 
articles,  begs  to  invite  the  inspection  of  the  Public.  A liberal 
Discount  to  Bazaar  Keepers  and  others. 


HT.  CHURCH  is  desirous  of  calling 

• the  attention  of  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 
BUILDERS,  and  the  Public  to  his  LITHOGRAPHIC  AND 
GENERAL  PRINTING  OFFICE,  58.  WATL1NG- 
STKEET,  CITY.  Drawings  of  Machinery,  Railway,  Canal, 
and  Estate  Plans,  executed  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
eleganre  : a combination  of  qualities  difficult  to  obtain,  as 
many  Printers  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
drawings  committed  to  their  care  for  the  purpose  of  heing 
lithographed.  H.  T.  Church  haring,  besides  a ten  years’ 
experience  of  the  business,  had  the  advantage  of  three  years’ 
observation  in  the  office  of  an  eminent  Surveyor,  is  particu- 
larly fitted  for  the  superintendence  of  drawings,  &c.,  which 
require  to  be  lithographed  with  great  accuracy.  Circular 
Letters,  Fac-similes,  Bill-heads,  Cards,  Labels,  Gum  Tickets, 
and  every  description  of  Printing  in  demand  in  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  world  executed  with  punctuality  and 
elegance,  and  on  the  lowest  remunerating  terms. 

H.  T.  Church  will  wait  upon  gentlemen  in  any  part  of 
London  for  the  purpose  ot  giving  estimates  or  receiving 
orders.  Country  orders  instantly  attended  to,  if  accom- 
panied by  a London  reference. 


WATSON’S  PATENT  DRAINING, 

for  LAND,  VIADUCTS,  RAILWAY  CUTTINGS, 
TUNNELS,  AND  OTHER  ENGINEERING  WORKS. 

This  invention  will  supply  the  want  so  much  felt  in  rail- 
roads, and  other  engineering  works,  of  a perfect  system  of 
Drainage.  The  slips  that  have  taken  place  in  railway  cut- 
tings have  been  caused  by  want  of  under-draining;  and  the 
preservation  of  Tunnels,  Embankments,  and  Viaducts,  &c., 
may  be  provided  for  by  the  means  now  offered.  Experience 
has  shown  that,  without  drainage,  no  work  having  water  to 
get  rid  of,  can  be  considered  secure,  for  the  water  will  open 
itself  a passage  sooner  or  later;  and  the  attention  of  Engi- 
neers has  for  some  time  been  directed  to  the  best  mode  of 
draining  their  works. 

The  draining  of  Tunnels,  Embankments,  &c.,  by  this 
Patent,  consists  for  the  most  part  in  inserting  to  the  requisite 
depth  in  any  direction,  and  at  suitable  distances,  cast-iron 
pipes  of  between  two  and  three  inches  diameter,  and  having 
numerous  small  holes  or  slits  in  them  ; and  by  these  aper- 
tures being  formed  undercut,  viz.  enlarging  inwards,  they  do 
not  become  clogged  as  other  holes  would. 

In  erecting  new  works,  the  drain-pipes  may  be  built  in; 
and  for  old  works,  borings  are  now  easily  made  by  a machieC 
which,  after  much  time  and  expense,  has  been  brought 
to  such  perfection,  as  to  render  boring  through  the  hardest 
brick  work  a safe  and  expeditious  operation.  This  machine, 
working  the  Patent  Cutter,  has,  in  boring  a four-inch  hole 
through  a brick  wall  of  the  hardest  description,  performed 
six  feet  in  an  hour.  It  is  worked  by  manual  labour,  and 
bores  in  any  direction,  and  to  any  depth  or  length,  but  in 
general  between  ten  and  twenty  feet  will  be  sufficient. 

One  great  advantage  offered  by  this  Patent,  is  the  Ventila- 
tion that  is  procured  in  the  works  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
which  will  preserve  building  materials  aud  consolidate  earth- 
work. The  borings  are  to  extend  not  merely  through  the 
masonry,  but  some  distance  in  the  solid  earth. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  holes  bored  for  drainage, 
without  the  insertion  of  pipes,  soon  become  choked  and 
useless. 

For  Wood  Pavements  the  draining  and  ventilation,  which 
may  be  kept  up  by  these  pipes,  will  be  found  particularly 
valuable.  The  pipes  will  be  laid  underneath  the  blocks,  and 
communicate  with  the  sewers,  and  may  be  laid  down  at 
scarcely  any  expense,  being  merely  embedded  in  the  con- 
crete. By  the  foundation  being  thus  drained,  the  surface  will 
be  kept'  cleaner  and  drier,  and  when  dry  and  clean  this 
pavement  is  not  slippery.  Every  pavement,  whether  of  wood 
or  stone,  will,  if  uiuierdraincd,  keep  cleaner  and  last  longer 
than  at  present ; for  it  is  impossible  so  to  put  it  together  as  to 
prevent  the  rain  soaking  through  ; and  the  concrete,  or  other 
foundation,  when  wet  or  soft,  works  up  to  the  surface  in  the 
shape  of  dirt,  and  allows  the  blocks  or  stones  to  sink  and 
present  an  uneven  surface. 

The  price  of  the  Pipes  is  One  Shilling  per  foot,  and  they 
are  made  in  lengths  of  four  feet.  The  charge  for  Insertion 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  The  Proprietor  will 
either  insert  the  Pipes  himself,  or  sell  them  ; and  let  on  hire 
the  Boring  Machines. 

Apply  to  T.  HUGHES,  51,  Bunhill  Row,  London. 


DAY’S  PATENT  WINDGUARD,  for 

Ventilating  Churches,  Hospitals,  Factories,  Theatres, 
Club-houses,  Breweries,  Malt-houses,  Shops,  Counting- 
houses,  School-rooms,  Smoking-rooms,  Bed-rooms,  Nur- 
series, Kitchens,  Larders,  Dairies.  Stables,  and  all  Buildings 
requiring  Ventilation;  as  well  as  Ships,  Mines,  Tunnels,  etc. 
Si c. ; also,  for  Preventing  Down  Draft ; and  is  guaranteed 
to  Cure  all  Smoky  Chimneys  caused  by  Wind  ; and  entirely 
supersedes  the  use  of  Revolving  Cowls,  or  anything  moveable 
or  unsightly  on  the  tops  of  Chimneys  or  Ventilators. 

The  object  of  this  Invention  is  to  create  a draft  where 
otherwise  it  would  not  exist,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  external  air. 

The  Windguard  forms  a pleasing  octagonal  pillar,  and  by 
its  peculiar  construction  to  carry  out  the  principle,  which 
consists  of  the  wind  giving  a disposition  for  a vacuum  within, 
which  causes  a continual  upward  current,  and  can  be  regu- 
lated at  pleasure. 

The  Windguard  applied  to  Ships  and  Steam  Vessels  in  the 
form  of  a Skylight,  prevents  rain  or  the  sea  entering  within, 
however  boisterous  the  weather  may  be,  thereby  affording 
excellent  Ventilation,  as  well  as  Light. 

The  Windguard  applied  to  the  Tops  of  Chimneys  prevents 
all  annoyance  from  Smoke,  and  agreeably  Ventilates  the 
room  when  lire*  arc  not  required.  This  is  a most  simple  and 
effectual  way  of  Ventilating  Bed-ro  p'*  Nurseries.  Smoking- 
rooms,  Offices,  Sic. ; causing  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  bo 
at  all  tunes  as  pleasant  as  can  be  UeaireU,  auu  uiay  ue  regu- 
lated bv  a valve  at  pleasure. 

The  Windguard  is  simple  in  its  application,  reasonable  in 
price,  ornamental  in  appearance;  no  machinery  or  anything 
moveable  in  it,  therefore,  cannot  get  out  of  order  ; free  from 
noise  or  any  unpleasantness  whatever;  not  liable  to  choke  up 
with  soot,  and  no  obstacle  to  the  machines  used  forsweeping 
chimneys. 

The  Windguard  having  been  applied,  with  much  success, 
to  the  chimneys  of  Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
Claremont,  also  to  several  of  the  Club-houses,  as  well  as  to 
the  mansions  of  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  it  is  with 
great  confidence  recommended  for  the  cure  of  smoky  chim- 
neys generally,  and  may  be  had  of  all  respectable  ironmongers 
in  Town  and  Country,  ami  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation  at 
The  Patent  Ventilating  Works,  Commercial  Road,  Pimlico. 

Where  also  may  be  seen  Mr.  G.  T.  Day’s  plans  (illustrating 
the  different  applications  of  his  Patent  ARCHIMEDIAN 
VENTILATOR  and  his  PORTABLE  WATER  APPARA- 
TUS! for  effectually  Ventilating,  Warming,  and  Cooling  the 
Air  of  Buildings,  Ships,  &c.  &c.  By  the  use  of  these  inven- 
tions many  thousand  feet  or  any  quantity  of  pure  warm  or 
cold  air  can  be  guaranteed  to  be  continually  exchanged  per 
minute,  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer  ; thereby  en- 
suring, at  all  times,  free  ventilation  to  the  rooms  aud  pas- 
sages of  buildings.  &c.,  from  the  basement  to  the  roof.  The 
size  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
buildings  and  its  occupants, 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1843. 


THE  WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL. 

What  does  it  matter  to  us  tliat  this  is  a 
uk  of  another  nation  and  people?  It  is  a 
*rk  of  art : and  the  whole  world  is  one  repub- 
m this  respect,  and  every  artisan  of  that 
rnblic  has  and  ought  to  have  an  interest 
it.  The  American  may  have  and  has  other 
itters  and  feelings  to  influence  him  that  a 
ropean  and  an  Englishman  may  be  im- 
•fectly  cognizant  of,  but  when  so  grand, 
stupendous  an  affair  is  to  be  raised  out 
the  resources  of  that  art  whose  profes- 
8 exist  al1  over  the  world,  whose  sympa- 
es  and  thoughts  spring  from  one  common 
irce,  whose  laws  are  taken  out  of  the  one 
:ute-book  of  science ; when  such  an  affair 
>rojected,  all  minds  move,— architects,  en- 
eers,  and  builders, — all  are  attracted  to  this 
at  gravitating  point,  and  cohere  for  the  pur- 
e,  as  it  were,  of  sustaining  it.  It  is  thus 
t we  have  felt,  and  many  feel  on  the  question 
the  completion  of  that  cathedral  of  Ger- 
iy,  Cologne  ! Men  and  masters  and  pro- 
iors  should  make  their  pilgrimages  there, 
if  this  “monster”  memorial  should  be 
up  in  New  York,  like  the  Cathedral  of 
ogne,  irrespective  alike  of  their  objects— 
one  commemorative  of  a Washington, 
other  devoted  to  the  Catholic  faith— it 
command  the  gatherings  westward,  and 
it  may  the  more  deserve  to  do  so,  we 
r these  few  words  in  our  high  and  cen- 
position,  that  they  may  spread  thither, 
be  heard  for  the  purposes  and  objects  of  a 
Id’s  satisfaction. 

he  conception  of  this  Washington  memo- 
ds  a superb  one,  and  it  is  not  wanting  in 
nbers  and  features  to  assort  with  it,  but  the 
s and  disposition  should  be  committed  to 
nius  of  more  refined  and  practised  taste 
■ £ave  birth  to  it.  What  nursing  care  of 
:nery  should  preside  over  the  dressing  of 
igiant?  We  trow  the  guardian  of  such  a 
t is  not  to  be  met  with  through  haphazard 
svs  ; we  question  whether  the  old  and  the 
' world  hath  reared  between  them  one 
<is  equal  to  it. 

:>e  idea  is  noble,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
I if  it  had  been  so,  we  could  have  trusted 
Tain  from  whence  it  emanated— in  whose 
fix  it  had  been  cast— but  this  cross  of  old  and 
this  hybrid  taint,  malgr'e  many  great  and 
aial  conceptions, is  a drawback.  Towers  and 
3,  and  chambered  buttresses,  encumber  the 
,n,  otherwise  a product  had  been  en- 
rered  and  created,  which,  with  the  cos- 
1,  had  been  new  (new  to  us  at  least),  like 
mntinent  in  its  day,  on  which  it  is  designed 
imd.  But  as  it  is,  with  its  rotunda  or  cen- 
lall  of  40  feet  diameter,  and  40  feet  high, 
nunded  by  its  five  abutting  libraries,  sur- 
eted  by  a grand  monumental  rotunda, 
tetin  height,  with  its  pompous  array  of  state 
ims,  and  statues  of  Major-generals,  storied 
:;gain  by  a third  rotunda  (the  Academy  of 
!'80  feet  high,  and  finally  crowned  by  the 
d and  galvanized  iron  spire  of  194  feet, 
sts  observatory  and  the  “ look-out .”  But 
Hill,  bold,  singular,  and  original  in  many 
tsts,  as  the  design  is,  it  is  imagined  in 
b.’hat  of  a mixed  blood, — there  is  breeding 
uiut  not  pure  breeding — bone,  sinew,  and 
l_e  but  the  blood  is  not  pure.  Perhaps, 
erer,  it  is  too  much  to  crave  a larger 
ere  of  advance.  W e must  go  through 


two  or  three  generations  to  restore  or  to  create 
an  art. 

We  lament  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
more  particulars  than  are  supplied  to  us  in  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  that  from 
the  small  and  obscure  character  of  the  draw- 
ing, it  has  been  impossible  to  do  more  than  to 
render  a faithful,  though  enlarged  copy,  in 
which  there  is  evidently  many  defects  and  im- 
proprieties. The  estimated  cost  of  the  work 
is  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  dollars  are  already 
subscribed.  The  stone  has  also  been  most 
liberally  proffered  by  a large  builder  and 
quarry  proprietor.  The  design  is  by  Mr. 
Pollard,  architect,  of  New  York.  With  this 
and  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  that  city  may  boast 
ot  the  most  famous  works  of  structure  in  the 
history  of  these  days. 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METROPOLIS. 

U e aie  entitled  to  resume  this  subject  again, 
and  to  enforce  our  views,  the  more  so  as  since 
our  former  writing  it  has  been  made  the  theme 
of  some  earnest  articles  in  other  periodicals, 
and  in  such  a way  as  greatly  to  confirm  us  in 
our  purpose.  The  Athenaeum  of  Saturday  last 
in  particular  has  a powerful  and  clever  chap- 
ter, caustic,  and  yet  playful  withal,  one  that 
we  would  fain  quote  at  length,  if  we  had 
space ; and  it  is  urged  therein  as  a duty  in- 
cumbent on  the  press  generally  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  to  drill  the  public  into  sanity  on 
this  subject.  This  is  what  we  felt  when  we 
invited  attention  to  it  some  months  back  on 
the  occasion  of  several  serious  London  fires— 
nay,  we  not  only  invited  their  attention,  but  we 
insisted  on  it,  as  one  in  which  foresight  and 
forethought  would  be  well  exercised,  and 
wherein  apathy  and  neglect  would  be  criminal. 
We  then  took  the  initiative,  not  merely  on  the 
ground  of  the  salubrity  to  be  obtained  through 
the  agency  of  a sufficient  supply  of  pure  waier, 
but  also  on  the  almost,  if  not  equally  important 
one  of  the  security  of  life  and  property  in  cases 
of  fire,  and  there  were  minor  yet  not  minute  con- 
sequences besides— not  unobserved— regarding 
the  employment  of  artisans,  the  beneficial  dif- 
fusion ot  money,  the  encouragement  of  art, 
and  the  elevating  influences  of  a popular  cha- 
racler  derivable  from  it.  We  felt  then,  and 
still  feel,  that  as  the  organ  of  the  building  fra- 
ternity, we  had  a right  of  privilege  to  have 
our  firs,  word  in  the  business,  or  if  not  the  first 
word  in  point  of  time, — becruse  many  words 
have  been  already  expended  on  it, — the  first 
word  in  point  of  weight ; and  we  were  alto- 
gether heedless,  as  we  then  observed,  of  any 
shallow  and  stale  object  ions  that  might  be  urged 
against  us,  on  the  score  of  our  recommenda- 
tion of  leather,  for  it  amounted  to  conviction 
with  us,  that  to  fortify  a city  like  London  from 
the  threatened  ravages  of  pestilence  and  fire, 
the  engineer  and  the  builder  could  erect  the 
best  walls,  and  those  walls  we  defined  to  be,  an 
aqueduct  for  the  supply;  abundant  tanks, 
elevated  on  the  houses’  tops  to  contain  the 
water,  and  fire-proof  buildings  at  regular  in- 
tervals in  every  street.  We  waited  not  to  “ take 
orders ,”  to  have  the  Athenaeum  and  every 
other  vehicle  of  general  public  expression  cry- 
ing out  as  to  the  want  of  water  and  the  want  of 
protection  ; but  we  noted  both,  and  prescribed 
a full  and  an  efficient,  a practical  and  a prac- 
ticable remedy.  The  Croton  Aqueduct  of 
New  York  was  before  us,  as  it  has  since 
come  under  the  notice  of  our  contempo- 
raries, and  we  wrought  with  6ome  energy 
on  that  topic,  shewing  how  that  new 
city  of  a new  country  was  outdoing  this,  the 


mistress  and  pride  of  the  old,'  in  regulations 
and  provisions  sanatory,  and  for  its  security.  To 
be  sure,  as  the  Athenaeum  drily  observes,  the 
yellow  fever  is  an  aristocratic  disease  in  the 
former  city,  and  insinuates  that  if  the  typhus 
were  equally  so  in  our  metropolis,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  we  should  emulate  the  New 
\ orkists  in  efforts  for  “self-preservation  and 
self-purification;”  this,  however,  is  to  assess 
our  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  reason  at 
rather  too  low  a scale,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
humanity.  We  believe  the  indifference  to  arise 
from  a multitude  of  causes,  but  mainly  from 
that  habit  of  immersing  themselves  in  business 
which  the  citizen  and  merchant  of  London 
follow,  so  that  they  become  abstracted  as  it 
were  from  the  consideration  of  many  of  the 
more  important  claims  upon  their  attention, 
and  actually  tread  the  precipice  of  the  most 
awful  danger  with  the  security  of  the  “ sleep- 
walker, ’ while  waking  men  tremble  and  melt 
with  very  tear.  But  this  sleep  cannot  always 
endure;  the  press  is  set  to  bawl  in  the  ears  of 
the  slumbering,  and  if  it  exaggerate  the  alarm, 
let  the  dull  ear  take  the  blame  that  was  not 
otherwise  to  be  roused.  We  have  been  found 
fault  with  for  loud  screeching  by  some  incon- 
siderate, who  when  the  danger  arrives,  of 
which  we  report  the  menace,  would  be  the  first 
to  cry  out  “ Who’d  have  thought  it !”  Shoulder 
shaking,  and  pricking,  and  goading  must  be 
resorted  to,  if  the  somnambulists  resist  the 
gentler  expedients.  Irrationals!  which  is 
the  wiser,  to  build  your  house  secure  from  the 
storm,  or  to  boast  that  you  have  timber  ready 
for  props  and  struts  when  it  shall  rock  under 
the  wind,  or  that  you  have  laid  in  a store  of 
new  materials  for  the  rebuilding,  if  this  should 
be  carried  away  ? Y es,  you  fancy  that  you  have 
done  wisely  in  the  embodying  of  an  army  of 
the  faculty  to  extinguish  disease  when  it  should 
ravage,  and  of  firemen  to  extinguish  fire  when  it 
rages,  while  the  grand  preventive  resource,  an 
abundant  and  constant  supply  of  water,  with 
fire-proof  blocks  of  building,  would  put  you 
upon  the  gain  of  all  this,  and  in  next  to  perfect 
security.  Life,  and  limb,  and  property  are  the 
sacrifices  you  vainly  make  at  the  altar  of  Ease, 
and  the  idol  is  not  yet  propitiated.  Security  is 
the  true  goddess  whom  you  should  invoke;  her 
worship  is  pleasant  and  profitable  in  the  act,  in 
its  ending,  and  its  following. 

What  do  the  bills  of  mortality  reveal  ? Why 
that  in  this  London  alone,  every  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  one  human  being  is  passing  from  the 
stage  of  life  to  be  consigned  to  the  dust  of  his 
origin.  This,  however,  is  not  strange  in  the 
sense  of  our  using  it,  but  to  append  to  this 
note  of  fact  the  inquiry, — how  many  are 
being  borne  off  on  the  wings  of  the  Genii  of 
foul  air  and  filth  ? How  many,  while  we  read, 
are  being  saluted  by  the  impure  lips  of  these 
ministers  of  disease  and  death?  whence  issue, 
and  where  have  these  fatal  missionaries  their 
strongholds?  Where,  and  how  many  their 
temples?  built  out  of  our  lavish  contributions, 
on  si'es  assigned  to  them  at  our  willing,  by 
free  deed  of  gift,  where  baleful  atmospheres 
are  maintained  and  from  whence  poisonous  ex- 
halations are  sent  forth,— in  short,  let  us  ask 
ourselves,  how  many  nests  of  disease  do  we 
privilege  in  our  city,  that  a broad  stream  of 
pure  water  would  not  wash  away,  to  be  lost  in 
the  wide  ocean  of  innocuous  gatherings  ? Let 
us  ask  this,  and  though  we  may  not  reduce  our 
mortality  bills,  we  may  render  a cleaner  “bill 
of  health,”  and  raise  the  standard  of  the  dura- 
tion of  life  in  London  to  a scale  more  con- 
sistent with  its  pride  of  intellect,  and  its  boast 
of  benevolent  self- consideration. 

Plague  and  pestilence  may  come,  though  the 
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typhus  be,  as  the  Athenccum,  hints,  a plebeian 
disease.  For  several  weeks  past  the  mor- 
tality bills  have  averaged  some  fifty  per  cent, 
increase  on  the  ordinary  return  of  deaths! 
This  fearful  circumstance,  no  doubt,  arises 
from  the  conjoined  influences  of  bad  air,  bad 
and  insufficient  food,  bad  and  insufficient 
water,  insufficient  clothing  and  shelter.  Clean- 
liness, however,  which  has  been  well  and  long 
reputed  the  “ nurse  of  health,”  we  can  send 
forth  to  the  abodes  and  haunts  of  misery,  and 
if  we  do  not  send  her,  those  haunts  will  des- 
patch an  embassy  to  us,  which  we  would  as 
soon  welcome  as  a falling  star,  or  the  belch- 
ings  of  the  quaking  earth.  Cleanliness  rides 
proudly  in  her  argosy,  on  the  breast  of  health- 
fertilizing waters,  not  squirts  and  piddling 
fountains,  in  fashionable  places,  nor  yet  pumps 
and  engine-streams  will  suffice, — no  cock-boat 
craft  to  run  through  muddy  culverts  will  in- 
vite our  saviour-goddess  to  visit  us.  We  are 
a rich,  a great,  and  a boastful  people,  and  our 
embassy  to  invite,  our  outfit  to  conduct,  our 
provision  to  entertain,  must  be  to  the  full,  com- 
mensurate with  our  riches,  our  greatness,  and 
our  boasting.  The  more  liberal  the  largess  on 
our  parts,  the  more  generous  the  return.  Talk 
of  emulating  old  Rome  indeed!  why,  New 
York  excels  us.  This  should  not  be  for  a day, 
it  need  not  be  for  a year  longer. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  mainly  to  the 
sanatory  part  of  the  question  as  enforced  by 
our  contemporary  in  the  article  we  have 
alluded  to;  we  have  done  so  at  this  present 
writing  under  a sort  of  cue  thus  given  to  us  in 
the  pleasure  of  our  reading,  but  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  in  our  former  article  we  dwelt 
upon  the  subject  principally  in  reference  to  its 
influence  in  averting  the  calamity  of  fire. 
Night  after  night  the  bulletins  were  issued,  or 
with  the  morning’s  announcement,  of  fire  upon 
fire — and  while  the  public  mind,  as  we  thought, 
betrayed  or  was  likely  to  betray  some  signs  of 
conscious  appreciation  of  its  losses,  we  seized 
the  time  to  dwell  upon  the  similar  terrors  in 
prospective — but  no!  listless  and  indolent,  or, 
as  we  have  said  before,  abstracted  in  the  study 
and  solution  of  other  problems,  many,  vain 
and  frivolous  as  compared  with  this — specu- 
lating, bargaining,  and  playing  at  pitclipenny — 
they  were  not  to  be  charmed  out  of  their  fixed 
bent.  Other  fires,  in  number  and  amount  of 
damage  exceeding  the  former,  have  accrued — 
we  use  the  word  accrued , as  most  aptly  ex- 
pressing the  apparent  public  estimation  of  the 
matter — the  provident!  national!!  fire 
fund  ! ! ! has  been  most  liberally  drawn  upon 
in  the  interval ! — thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  thrown  into  the 
consuming  gulph,  by  way  of  stop-gap!  Ha! 
ha! — What  laugh  might  best  excite  to  mock- 
ing of  this  wisdom  ! but  we  are  out  of  breath, 
and  out  of  astonishment.  We  must  have  done 
the  sage  public  some  wrong  ; let  us  s(*e. 

Fire  Insurance. — This  is  a significant 
word,  and  has  a woundy  weight  of  import. 
What  does  it  mean?  We  are  afraid  we  must 
revert  to  Paddy  again  for  its  definition,  to 
him  who  sat  coolly  indifferent  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm  by  which  his  fellow-passengers  were 
affrighted,  and  answered  looks  and  speeches 
of  remonstrance  with  a smile  at  their  want  of 
foresight,  and  a look  of  triumph  in  his  own 
sagacity,  and  with  every  now  and  then  the 
words  “ Faix,  and  didn’t  I insure  mv  life 
before  T started  ?” 

Fire  insurance  and  life  insurance,  as  they 
are  called,  are  fine  things  in  their  way,  but 
there  is  something  which  these  words  do  not 
popularly  mean  that  would  be  more  like  either. 
The  best  fire  and  life  insurance  office  would  be 


one  that,  under  a commission,  would  direct  an 
examination  into  every  pestilent  and  combus- 
tible district  in  London,  and  draw  from  a fund 
to  enforce  a timely  remedy;  let  fire  and  life 
indemnity  offices  continue,  in  heaven’s  name, 
to  mitigate  calamity  when  it  overtakes  us,  but 
it  would  be  much  better  if  they  could  expand 
their  arms,  and  set  them  out  a better  barrier 
against  its  approach.  W e do  not  despair  of 
seeing  this;  meanwhile,  we  are  grateful  for 
any  aids,  and  work  gratefully  under  any  lead- 
ing. We  shall  not  be  found  unwilling  to  push 
the  matter  forward  at  every  opportunity  till  it 
reach  its  issue. 

DURATION  OF  LIFE  AMONG  WORKMEN. 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  for  1843- 
44  was  held  on  Monday  night  at  the  Society's 
rooms,  11,  Regent-street.  An  interesting 
paper  was  read  by  Professor  Guy,  founded 
principally  on  the  experience  of  King’s  Col- 
lege Hospital,  and  tending  to  shew  many  im- 
portant consequences  connected  with  the  influ- 
ence of  employment  upon  health.  So  far  as 
the  professor’s  inquiries  extended,  it  was  made 
apparent  that  a fearful  disparity  exists  between 
the  state  of  health  and  length  of  life  of  the 
gentry  class  and  the  trading  and  labouring 
classes,  the  former  having  the  advantage  in  an 
almost  incredible  proportion.  Hard  labour 
and  sedentary  employments,  with  their  usual 
concomitants  of  intemperance  in  the  one  case, 
and  working  in  high  temperatures  in  the  other, 
together  with  hard  and  irregular  living,  and 
confined  habitations,  in  all,  have,  it  would 
seem,  a most  destructive  tendency,  not  only  in 
abridging  the  period  of  life,  but,  as  was  well 
observed  by  Mr.  Guy,  in  disseminating  the 
principles  of  early  decay,  debility,  efFeminacy, 
&c.  in  a whole  race  of  people,  a consideration 
of  the  highest  import  to  every  lover  of  his 
country  and  species.  Draymen,  it  was  re- 
marked, whom  it  is  common  to  rank  among 
the  class  of  the  privileged  as  of  robust  and  en- 
during constitutions,  are  almost  the  very 
reverse  ; and  it  was  noted  in  the  discussion 
that  followed  Mr.  Guy’s  paper,  and  what  we 
had  heard  stated  before,  that  this  class  of  men 
are  stated  amongst  surgeons  to  be  the  worst 
subjects  for  hospital  treatment,  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  cure,  even  in  slight  cases  of  disease  or 
injury.  We  waited  during  the  reading  in 
anxious  expectancy  that  a few  words  would 
fall  concerning  the  artisan  class  ranking  high- 
est in  numbers  and  importance — the  builders  ; 
but  except  a casual  remark,  which  we  are 
happy  to  say  appeared  to  conflict  with  the 
tables  of  Dr.  Thackrah,  of  Leeds,  who  brings 
the  masons  low  in  the  scale  of  longevity,  we 
heard  nothing.  There  was  a promise,  however, 
that  this  section  would  have  full  attention  paid 
to  it,  and  be  the  subject  of  a future  compre- 
hensive review.  The  printers,  principally 
compositors  and  pressmen,  formed  the  chief  of 
those  to  whom  Mr.  Guy’s  papers  had  refer- 
ence. 

We  have  thrown  these  few  remarks  of  no- 
tice together  principally  with  a view  to  pre- 
pare our  readers  and  the  building  class  gene- 
rally to  meet  this  question.  It  is  to  them  a 
very  important  one:  its  revelations  may  be 
very  startling. 

One  thing  has  always  struck  us,  and  we 
have  considered  it  with  feelings  far  from  com- 
fortable. Where  do  all  the  old  carpenters, 
masons,  bricklayers,  and  others  of  our  craft  go 
to?  A knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  sA  e o r s u p c r a n n u a t ed , o r A Hied  off— 

we  use  plain  homely  terms,  to  excite  to  an  at- 
tentive and  anxious  consideration — would  serve 


an  important  purpose.  Plague  upon  it,  and  i 
upon  the  laws  of  our  craft,  if  it  is  to  make  old 
men  at  forty-five,  and  that  this  should  arise  out 
of  deprivations,  over-exertion,  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold,  or  any  causes  which  human  wit  can 
render  moveable.  We  must  look  to  this.  Is 
it  not  something  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  by  which  a whole  people  are  to  be 
happier,  stronger,  longer  lived  ? Such  know-; 
ledge  is  that  which  statistical  inquiries  may 
lead  to,  and  if  our  friends  in  any  district  may) 
think  it  worth  while  to  raise  their  minds  to 
the  consideration  of  this  weighty  subject,  and 
not  be  wholly  absorbed,  like  machines,  in  manu- 
facturin*r  designs  and  structures,  they  will 
render  larger  service  not  only  to  art,  but  to  its 
honoured  subjects,  to  their  country,  and  their 
species. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

We  are  particularly  anxious  that  we  do  no 
injustice  to  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  nor  push  our- 
selves forward  over  presumptuously.  In  look- 
ing over  the  papers  referring  to  the  Museum,  we 
find  much  to  strengthen  our  first  feelings  ot  re- 
spect for  Sir  Robert’s  talents.  The  plan  of  the 
Museum  is  very  fine;  the  elevation  is  just  a 
“missing  of  the  mark.”  All  the  elements  of 
a good  composition  are  there,  but  spoiled  in 
the  compounding. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  fulfil  our 
promise  of  bringing  before  our  readers  this 
week  Sir  R.  Smirke’s  design,  but  we  found  it 
impossible  with  our  other  arrangements  to 
complete  it;  we  have  also  a desire  to  give  m 
opportunity  to  any  gentleman  who  may  Itt 
disposed  to  favour  us  with  a comparative 
design  for  the  Museum  fa9ade. 

NELSON  COLUMN  SCAFFOLDING.  1 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a drawing  and 
description  of  this  ingenious  fabric,  for  fabric 
we  may  call  it,  albeit  for  the  temporary  pur- 
poses of  erecting  another  more  durable.  We 
hope  to  give  it  to  our  readers  next  week  with 
some  remarks  of  our  own  on  the  peculiar 
merits  ot  the  work.  We  are  greatly  obliged 
for  the  papers  forwarded. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  DIS- 
TINGUISHED ENGINEERS. 


a.  /cm 


The  extraordinary  man,  a fac-simile  of 
whose  signature  heads  this  page,  was  born  at 
Austhorpe,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the 
28t.h  May,  1724.  The  mere  infancy  of  Smeaton 
afforded  earnest  of  the  natural  direction  of  a 
mind  peculiarly  constituted  for  mechanical 
pursuits  ; a variety  of  anecdotes,  which  are  pre- 
served, go  to  shew  that  from  five  years  of  age 
he  had  steadily  cultivated  the  several  processes 
essential  or  useful  to  his  future  profession  ; and 
that  at  eighteen  he  was  in  possession  of  tools 
proper  to  the  exercise  of  many  trades,  all  forged 
and  fashioned  by  his  own  hands  from  the  various 
metals  of  which  they  were  composed  ; together 
with  a lathe,  upon  a new  and  more  perfect  prin- 
ciple than  any  previously  in  use.  Originally 
destined  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  respectable 
and  lucrative  profession  of  an  attorney,  Smea- 
ton was  sent  to  London  about  the  year  1742 to 
attend  the  Courts  of  Law  at  Westminster}  but 
after  some  time  thus  spent,  a strong  remons- 
trance, and  expression  of  his  dislike  to  legal 
practice,  made  to  the  elder  Mr  Smeaton,  pro- 
cured him  liberty  to  strike  out  into  the  new 
path  for  which  genius  had  fitted  him.  We 
have  truly  said  new  path,  for  in  England,  in 
the  year  1742,  civil  engineers,  as  an  order, 
had  yet  no  existence.  How  singular,  then,  is 
the  merit  of  our  suhject,  and  of  a few  others,  his 
contemporaries.  Twenty  years  after  his  death, 
the  committee  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, on  publishing  “ The  Reports  of  the  late 
John  Smeaton,  F.lt.S.,  on  various  occasions 
in  the  course  of  his  practice,”  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  establishment  of  the 
important  institution  so  called,  and  which  are 
worthy  of  being  repeated  and  remembered. 
“About  the  year  1760  a new  era  in  all  the  arts 
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d sciences,  learned  and  polite,  commenced 
this  country.  Every  tiling  which  contri- 
tes  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  a nation 
)ved  forward  in  improvement  so  rapidly  and 
obviously,  as  to  mark  that  period  with  par- 
ular  distinction.  Manufactures  were  also 
tended  on  a new  plan,  by  the  enterprise,  the 
?ital,  and,  above  all,  by  the  science  of  men 
deep  knowledge  and  persevering  industry, 
gaged  in  them.  All  this  produced  anew  de- 

md,  not  thought  of  till  then  in  this  country, 

ernal  navigation  / to  make  communications 
tween  factory  and  factory,  and  from  ware- 
uses  to  harbours,  as  well  as  to  carry  raw 
terials,  became  absolutely  necessary.  Hence 
>se  those  wonderful  works,  not  of 'pompous 
i useless  magnificence,  but  of  real  utility, 
ich  are  carrying  on  to  an  extent  and  rnagn'i- 
le  to  which,  as  yet,  there  is  no  appearance 
limitation.  This  general  situation  of  things 
ke  rise  to  a new  profession  called  civil-engi- 
?ring.  In  all  the  polished  nations  of  Europe 
had  previously  existed  ; in  this  country, 
wever,  the  formation  of  such  artists  has 
:n  left  to  chance,  and  persons  leaned  to- 
rds  the  public  call  of  employment,  in  this 
y,  as  their  natural  turn  of  mind  took  a bias, 
e civil  engineers  of  Britain  are  therefore  a 
f-created  set  of  men,  whose  profession  owes 
origin  not  to  power  or  influence,  but  to 
best  ot  all  protection,  the  encouragement 
a great  and  powerful  nation,  a nation  be- 
ne so  from  the  industry  of  its  manufacturing 
rkmen,  and  their  superior  knowledge  in 
ictical  chemistry,  mechanics,  natural  phi- 
opliy,  and  other  useful  accomplishments.” 
ITiese  remarks  emanated  from  the  society 
t then  (1812)  firmly  establishing  itself,  and 
ce  become  so  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of 
ictical  science.  John  Smeaton  was  one  of 
most  eminent  among  those  self-educated 
n,  so  well  described  in  the  Preface  to  his 
lit  ports,”  and  to  whom  the  Society  of  Civil 
gineers  pointed  with  well-founded  pride,  as 
example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
ividual  exertion.  Vast  natural  talent,  with 
>ng  predilection  for  his  future  profession, 
w with  his  growth  ; but  encouragement  had 
n denied.  Escaping,  as  it  were,  from  the 
mmels  of  the  law  and  its  study,  we  find  him, 
he  comparatively  early  age  of  twenty-six, 
correspondence  with  the  Royal  Society  of 
lidon,  in  a communication  dated  FurnivaTs- 
-court,  April  16,  1750,  “On  Improvements 
*he  Mariner’s  Compass and  so  frequent 
important  were  his  subsequent  papers, 

; in  1753  he  was  elected  a fellow  of  that 
ely;  and  in  1759  honoured  with  an  unani- 
is  vote,  with  their  gold  medal,  for  his  paper 
(tied  “An  Experimental  Inquiry  concern - 
Ithe  natural  Power  of  Water  and  Wind  to 
J Mills  and  other  Machines  depending  on 
i:ular  Motion.”  With  these  preliminary 
[(graphs,  necessary  to  a conception  of  the 
c in  science  to  which  Mr.  Smeaton  had 
hd  himself,  we  may  proceed  to  mention  his 
yly  first  great  practical  work,  the  Eddystone 
lithouse.  This  beacon,  so  essential  to 


security  in  navigating  the  coasts  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  particularly  in  entering  Ply- 
mouth Sound  and  Harhour,  one  of  the  great 
dep6ts  of  British  maritime  power,  had  been 
twice  erected  and  destroyed  ; the  first  structure 
in  1696,  which  was  blown  down  during  the 
storm  of  1703,  the  six  persons  who  were 
therein  perishing  at  the  time,  Mr.  Winstanley, 
the  engineer  and  architect  of  the  building, 
being  of  the  number.  In  I7O6  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  for  re-establishing  the 
lighthouse,  the  corporation  of  Trinity  House 
having  power  to  lease  the  undertaking  at  their 
discretion  ; the  inducement  to  the  large  expen- 
diture of  capital  required  upon  such  occasions 
being  a revenue  arising  from  a toll  or  bar,  ac- 
cording to  tonnage,  imposed  upon  all  vessels 
frequenting  the  coast.  In  the  present  case 
the  lessee  for  99  years  was  Captain  Lovet, 
who,  singularly  enough,  selected  as  engineer 
Mr.  John  Rudyerd,  a silk  mercer  in  consider- 
able practice  in  Ludgate-hill.  Smeaton,  speak- 
ing of  him,  say9,  “ It  does  not  appear  that 
Mr.  Rudyerd  was  bred  to  any  mechanical 
business  or  scientific  pursuit,  nor  do  we  find 
that  in  any  other  instance  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  any  mechanical  performance  before 
or  after  ; yet  this  is  no  proof  but  that  he  might 
have  made  these  kind  of  subjects  his  private 
amusements;  and  it  is  indeed  true  that  a 
natural  genius,  with  very  slender  experience, 
will  go  further  in  design  than  experience  alone 
is  capable  of.  However,  Mr.  Rudyerd’s  want 
of  personal  opportunities  or  practice  was  in  a 
degree  assisted  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Norcutt, 
both  shipwrights  from  the  king’s  yard  at 
Woolwich,  who  worked  with  him  during 
the  whole  time  he  was  building  the  light- 
house. It  is  not  very  material  now  in  what 
way  this  gentleman  became  qualified  for 
the  execution  of  this  work;  it  is  sufficient 
that  he  directed  the  performance  thereof  in  a 
masterly  manner.  He  saw  the  errors  in  the 
former  building  and  avoided  them  ; instead  of 
a polygon,  he  chose  a circle  for  the  outline,  and 
carried  up  the  elevation  in  that  form.  He 
seems  to  have  adopted  ideas  the  very  reverse 
of  his  predecessor  by  rejecting  all  unwieldy 
ornaments  at  the  top,  such  as  an  open  gallery, 
and  projecting  cranes,  contrivances  more  for 
ornament  and  pleasure  than  use ; he  saw 
that  however  beautiful  ornaments  may  be  in 
themselves,  yet  when  they  are  improperly  ap- 
plied, or  out  of  place,  by  affecting  to  shew  a 
taste,  they  betray  ignorance  of  its  first  prin- 
ciple, judgment;'  for  whatever  deviates  from 
propriety  i9  erroneous,  and  at  best  insipid.” 
These  observations  are  valuable,  as  proving 
most  clearly  the  state  of  science,  and  the  ano- 
malous condition  of  its  professors,  a hundred 
and  thirty  years  since;  Smeaton  saw  in  the 
self-taught  engineer  Rudyerd,  a reflection  of 
his  own  conceptions  and  powers,  and  not  only 
defended  but  lauded  the  effort  of  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  in  engineering  and  building  art, 
the  single  effort  of  a silk  mercer,  in  darin; 


is  described  by  Smeaton  as  a piece  of  ship, 
wriyhtry,  yet  of  eRgant  proportions,  and  in 
which  the  best  principles  of  construction  were 
accurately  observed.  Comparing  it  with  Win- 
stanley s building,  and  referring  to  the  plans 
and  details,  he  says  : — “ A comparison  of  these 
two  buildings  affords  a great  and  useful  lesson 
to  future  engineers.  We  are  sure  such  a 
building  as  Mr.  Winstanley’s  was  not  capable 
of  resisting  the  utmost  fury  of  the  sea,  because 
in  four  years  it  was  totally  swept  away;  but 
Mr.  Rudyerd  s building  had  sustained  innu- 
merable attacks  of  that  element,  in  all  its  fury, 
for  forty-six  years,  and  was  then  destroyed  not 
! by  water,  but  by  fire,  an  enemy  scarcely  calcu- 
lated upon  or  guarded  against.”  The  quantity 
ot  materials  expended  in  the  construction  were 
500  tons  of  stone  for  the  basement,  and  I 200 


and  accomplishing  a novel  and  most  difficult 
work  ! Upon  the  whole  Rudyerd’s  lighthouse 


tons  ot  timber  for  the  superstructure  ; 80  tons 
of  iron,  35  tons  of  lead;  and  of  trenails, 
screws,  aud  rock  bolts  2,500  each.  Rudyerd’s 
lighthouse  was  burnt  on  the  2nd  day  of 
December,  1/55;  the  fire  was  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  the  lantern,  burning  down- 
wards to  the  basement;  upon  this  occasion  the 
three  light-keepers  were  rescued,  one  of  them 
dying  shortly  after  from  severe  injuries  re- 
ceived during  the  conflagration. 

At  this  period  the  representatives  of  the 
original  lessee  of  the  Eddystone,  Captain 
Lovet,  had  a remainder  of  half  a century  in  a 
most  beneficial  property,  and  they  bestirred 
themselves  with  energy  in  the  matter  of  re- 
establishing the  lighthouse.  Engineering  being 
at  a low  ebb,  the  main  difficulty  lay  in  pro- 
curing an  efficient  person  to  plan  and  conduct 
such  a work.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Weston,  the  principal  proprietor,  decided  upon 
applying  to  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  then  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  for  advice  and 
assistance.  The  ‘reply  of  that  nobleman  is 
authenticated  to  have  been  given  in  these  words: 

“ 1 here  is  one  of  our  body  whom  I can  venture 
to  recommend;  yet  the  most  material  part  of 
what  I know  of  him  is  his  having,  within  the 
compass  of  the  last  seven  years,  recommended 
himself  to  the  society  by  the  communication  of 
several  mechanical  inventions  and  improve- 
ments; and  though  he  at  first  made  it  his 
business  to  execute  things  in  the  instrument 
wav,  without  ever  having  been  bred  to  the 
trade,  the  merit  of  his  performances  has  occa- 
sioned his  association  with  us.  Further,  for 
about  three  years  past,  having  found  the  busi- 
ness of  a philosophical  instrument  maker  not 
likely  to  afford  an  adequate  living,  he  has 
wholly  applied  himself  to  such  branches  of 
mechanics  as  you  appear  to  want.  Mr.  Smeaton, 
the  individual  I allude  to,  is  now  somewhere 
in  Scotland,  or  the  North  of  England,  engaged 
in  this  way.”  The  Earl  concluded  this  recom- 
mendation by  saying — “ I have  never  known 
Mr.  Smeaton  to  undertake  any  thing  but  what 
he  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  ^those  who 
employed  him  ; and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that 
when  the  business  you  have  in  hand  is  stated  to 
him,  he  will  not  undertake  it  unless  he  clearlv 
sees  himself  capable  of  performing  it. 


RUINS  OF  THE  KASR,  OR  PALACE,  AT  BABYLON. 

( Referred  to  and  described  in  “ Lectures  on  Architecture ,”  fyc.,  p.  495.) 
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CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY.— 
THIRTY-THIRD  MEETING. 

Nearly  fifty  new  members  were  ballotted 
for  and  admitted,  principally  fellows  of  the  col- 
leges, and  about  half  a dozen  architects  whose 
names  we  recognize:  Donthorn,  Railton,  and 
Richardson,  of  London;  Cates,  York;  Hicks, 
Bristol;  Shearburn,  Dorking.  The  Rev.  John 
Keble  was  received  a member  with  acclamation, 
as  were  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow 
as  patrons. 

The  report  sets  out  that — 

“A  fourth  summer  has  gone  by,  and  the 
committee  have  again  to  congratulate  the  so- 
ciety on  the  continued  increase  of  its  numbers, 
and  the  peaceful  progress  of  its  principles  and 
operations. 

“ The  increasing  accession  of  architects  of 
reputation  is  a gratifying  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  architectural  rules  for  which  we  have 
contended,  and  affords  a welcome  ground  for 
the  hope  of  ultimate  uniformity  in  the  ge- 
neral principlesof  ecclesiastical  restoration. 

“ The  growing  augmentation  of  business 
and  consequent  occupation  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  must  again,  and  still  more  than 
before,  be  pleaded  in  apology  for  delays  that 
have  occurred  in  the  society’s  proceedings  and 
publications.  This  remark  will  particularly 
apply  to  the  Ecclesiologist , the  regular  publi- 
cation of  which  is  always  a matter  of  much 
difficulty  in  the  five  summer  months,  for 
reasons  obvious  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  university,  and  which 
are  not  likely  to  lose  their  force  or  operation 
as  the  subjects  embraced  by  that  journal  grow 
in  interest  and  importance.  Two  numbers 
have,  however,  been  issued  in  the  summer,  and 
two  more  are  now  on  the  eve  of  publication.  In 
regard  to  a work  involving  such  matters,  and 
coming  under  the  review  of  so  many  persons, 
it  is  hoped  that  an  indulgent  allowance  will  be 
made,  not  only  for  what  may  have  been  erro- 
neously admitted,  but  also  for  what  may  have 
been  reluctantly  withheld.” 

It  next  goes  into  a statement  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  a view  of  which  we  gave  in 
an  early  number;  half  the  encaustic  pavement 
is  yet  to  be  laid  down,  and  many  things  must 
be  deferred  from  want  of  funds  (such  as  the 
erection  of  the  oak  roof  to  the  new  aisle  which 
was  determined  on  by  the  committee,  the 
frescoes,  with  the  chancel  and  parclose 
screens).  The  window,  however,  for  the  east 
end,  committed  (as  stated  in  a former  report) 
to  Mr.  VVillement,  will,  it  is  hoped,  through 
that  gentleman’s  extraordinary  exertions,  be 
ready  for  the  opening  of  the  church,  which 
was  desirable  as  well  to  save  the  cost  of  a tem- 
porary glazing,  as  because  this  forms  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  restoration.” 

Further  application  had  been  made  to  the 
committee  by  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  for 
designs  and  guidance,  upon  which  they  were 
deliberating,  and  lists  of  new  churches,  and 
of  restored  churches,  were  read,  in  which  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  society  had  been 
solicited  and  given. 

It  was  announced  that  the  second  and  third 
numbers  of  The  Illustrations  of  Churches  in 
Cambridgeshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely  had  been 
published,  and  the  fourth  number  is  forthcom- 
ing. A new  edition  of  the  Few  Words  to 
Churchwardens  has  also  been  issued. 

“The  plan  adopted  for  supplying  lecterns 
especially,  and  other  carved  wood-work  in 
general,  by  a wood-carver  in  Cambridge,  has 
met  with  great  success,  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
of  the  difficulty  which  was  felt  in  obtaining  in 
the  county  correct  designs  or  copies  of  ancient 
designs  ; and  consequently  of  the  advantage 
of  having  them  manufactured  on  the  spot 
under  the  society’s  superintendence.  Several 
have  been  already  executed  and  sold,  and  more 
are  on  hand.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  for  the  supply  of  alms  boxes,  of  various 
kinds  and  sizes,  on  a similar  plan.  Casts  of 
poppy  heads  have  also  been  prepared,  and  are 
on  sale  by  the  same  maker,  Mr.  James  Ratlee, 
opposite  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 

Acknowledgment  was  made  of  the  many 
valuable  presents  and  drawings,  in  particular  of 
a very  valuable  series  of  twenty-five  coloured 
plates  of  views  and  details  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  by  E.  G.  Hartnell,  Esq.,  Trin.  Coll.; 
a series  of  about  eighty  drawings,  with  the 
working  drawings  full  size,  of  the  open  seats 
at  Comberton  and  Bourn  churches,  by  F.  H. 


Paley,  Esq. ; a very  large  contribution  of 
brasses,  from  various  sources ; a copy  of 
‘ Blore’s  Monumental  Remains,’  by  H.  Heslop, 
Esq.,  Trin.  Coll. ; a series  of  forty  drawings  to 
a scale  of  carved  standards,  from  Somerset- 
shire, through  S.  N.  Stokes,  Esq. ; the  first 
part  of  the  costly  and  beautiful  series  of  York- 
shire Abbeys,  published  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Sunter,  of  York.  Above  all,  the  costly  and 
magnificent  present  of  two  high  tombs,  with 
effigies  and  canopies  complete,  from  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  has  now  been  erected  and  is 
deposited  in  the  society’s  room. 

After  alluding  to  donations  made  to  the 
funds  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  former  of  50/., 
the  latter  of  10/.,  and  remarking  on  the  auspi- 
cious visit  of  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  to 
the  work9  of  the  Round  Church,  certain  papers 
were  read,  among  which  one  by  S.  N.  Stoke9, 
Esq.,  of  Trinity  College,  on  decorative  colour, 
in  which  he  shewed  from  authorities  and  ex- 
amples that  painting  and  gilding  were  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  adornment  of  a church  and 
its  ornaments,  called  forth  a few  remarks  from 
the  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  of  Caius  College,  in 
which  he  drew  the  distinction  between  paint- 
ing wood  or  stone  for  the  purpose  of  deception, 
and  enriching  costly  materials  by  the  aid  of 
colour,  without  any  attempt  at  disguise,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  dignity  and  beauty. 


INSTITUTION  OF  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

It  would  occupy  us  at  greater  length  than 
we  are  now  able  to  bestow  upon  the  subject  to 
set  forth  the  peculiar  claims  which  this  and 
similar  institutions  proposed  to  be  established 
have  upon  the  consideration  of  our  readers  ; 
but  confining  ourselves  to  this  alone,  there  are 
two  classes  or  sections  we  would  address — the 
masters  and  the  foremen  themselves,  and  with 
these  our  remarks  must  be  necessarily  limited. 

To  the  master  of  an  enlightened  mind  and 
honest  purpose,  the  claims  we  speak  of  will 
suggest  themselves  with  more  force  than  we 
have  the  power  of  giving  utterance  to.  Such 
masters  will  regard  the  body  of  foremen  as  an 
important  link  in  the  great  chain  of  honour- 
able connection  between  themselves  and  their 
workmen.  Foremen  are  of  necessity  those 
who  rise  from  the  ranks  of  the  workmen,  and 
are  supposed  to  carry  with  them  all  the  best 
qualities  of  head  and  of  heart  which  charac- 
terize the  class  from  whence  they  spring  ; they 
are  not  chosen  on  account  of  an  obsequious 
and  supple  demeanour  towards  their  superiors, 
or  for  that  worst  of  all  qualities,  contempt  and 
suspicion  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong,  but 
on  such  grounds  as,  if  the  vote  were  left  to  the 
shop  itself,  would  ensure  their  election ; men 
who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  integrity, 
by  honourable  dealing,  by  pride  of  class,  best 
evinced  in  the  active  exercise  of  the  practical 
virtues  of  good  fellowship,  generous  sympa- 
thies, and  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust; 
men  of  good  talent,  well  cultivated,  and  with 
honest  hearts.  Their  appointments  are  not 
bribes,  but  distinctions  and  rewards. 

It  will  not  do  to  answer  us  with  exceptions 
to  the  rule  we  have  sketched  out,  nor  with  the 
reply  that  the  policies  and  practice  of  trade  do 
not  admit  of  working  up  to  this  high  standard. 
We  answer,  first,  that  it  is  a libel  upon  trade  to 
speak  so  ill  of  it;  better  it  should  fall  than  not 
justify  our  description  ; and,  secondly,  that  we 
know  the  practice  of  the  best-regulated  esta- 
blishments will,  and  do  justify  it,  and  that  it  is 
our  purpose  to  elevate  all  to  the  same  standard 
by  every  means  in  our  power,  in  which  we 
shall  be  most  effectually  assisted,  in  fact,  car- 
ried forward  to  the  accomplishment,  by  the  co- 
operation of  those  we  now  address. 

We  call  upon  the  masters,  therefore,  recog- 
nizing, as  we  are  sure  they  will  do,  the  truth  of 
the  principle  we  have  laid  down,  to  mark  their 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  independent  and 
honest  foreman,  by  giving  their  sanction  to  an 
institution  which,  like  this,  promises  to  provide 
an  honourable  retreat  for  the  victim  of  mis- 
fortune. It  is  not — and  we  are  warranted  in 
saying  it,  from  the  inquiries  we  have  made, 
and  the  perusal  of  a copy  of  the  rules — it  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  intended  to  interfere  in 
any  matters  that  concern  the  master  builder, 
but  purely  and  solely  with  the  motives  pro- 
pounded. If  it  had  been  otherwise,  we  would 
have  withheld  our  hand  in  its  favour. 

We  know  of  masters,  whom  we  should  of- 
fend by  the  ostentatious  publication  of  their 


names,  who  have  pensioned  and  provided  fo 
their  faithful  servants  upon  their  superannua 
tion  through  age  and  accident,  and  who,  if  they 
were  sure  of  the  proper  drift  of  this  institu- 
tion, would,  in  future  cases  at  least,  annex  the 
reward  to  the  foundation  of  a permanent 
charity.  What  so  easy?  Let  the  Foremen’s 
Institution  provide  the  funds  for  the  support. 
Let  the  masters  lay  down  those  for  the  build- 
ing. Begin  one  lodge  at  a time.  The  body  . 
is  not  so  numerous,  nor  their  habits  so  impro- 
vident, as  to  render  likely  the  call  for  more  than 
half  a dozen  houses  ; but  what  a consolation, 
what  a stimulus  to  good  conduct  and  virtue, 
would  be  the  knowledge  to  each  man,  that  he 
was  the  member  of  a body  whose  care,  under 
Providence,  would  extend  to  him  and  his  family 
in  the  event  of  any  calamitous  dispensation. 

There  are  foremen,  too,  who  in  right  of  their 
worthiness  may  rise  to  the  rank  of  masters  in 
their  day.  Those  who  may  be  of  this  institu- 
tion, or  who  would  have  been  had  it  existed  in 
their  time,  will  remember  it  in  the  prosperity 
with  which  heaven  may  bless,  or  has  already 
blessed  them,  and  will  assign  such  portion  of 
its  good  things  for  their  less  fortunate  brothers, 
as  to  properly  mark  their  gratitude  to  the  Au- 
thor of  all  good,  and  their  right  fraternal  feel- 
ing.  1 

We  believe  the  time  never  was  so  pressing 
for  the  cultivation  of  those  virtues  out  of  which 
institutions,  such  as  this  we  advocate,  usually 
arise.  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  giving  effect  to  any  promotion  of  the 
object  which  our  friends  may  honour  us  with 
on  either  side. 


CHURCHES  AND  MEETING-HOUSES. 

We  have  pleasure  in  extracting  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a provincial  paper,  to  shew  the 
active  feeling  that  is  beginning  to  be  evinced 
in  favour  of  architecture:  — 

“ TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NOTTINGHAM  JOURNAL. 

“ Sir, — With  your  permission,  I will  make 
a few  remarks  in  your  excellent  journal  on 
the  new  churches  in  this  neighbourhood,  with 
a view  to  promote  attention  to  their  architec- 
tural and  other  arrangements.  Where  I am  in 
error,  perhaps  some  one  more  competent  will 
correct  me  ; where  I find  fault  justly,  perhaps 
cause  for  this  may  be  prevented  in  future  erec- 
tions. 

“ The  new  churches  already  completed  are 
— Sneinton,  by  Rickman  and  Hussey,  of  Bir- 
mingham ; Trinity  (Nottingham),  by  Stevens, 
of  Derby;  Lenton,  by  the  same  ; and  Carring- 
ton, by  Mr.  Surplice,  of  Nottingham.  Those 
now  building  are — Beeston,  and  Leen  Side 
(Nottingham),  both  by  Scott  and  Moffatt,  of 
London  ; and  Ison  Green,  by  Stevens.  Those 
proposed  to  be  built  are — Bulwell,  by  Stevens; 
and  New  Radford,  by  the  same  (?) 

“ If  we  were  to  add  the  new  meeting-houses 
for  dissenters,  we  should  have  the  Wesley 
meeting-house  for  the  Methodists,  in  Broad- 
street;  and  that  of  St.  Barnabas  for  the 
Romanists,  on  the  Derby  road, — these  being, 
as  far  as  I know,  the  only  new  meeting-houses 
building,  or  lately  built,  in  this  town  or  neigh- 
bourhood. 

“ Of  all  the  new  churches  yet  completed, 
I have  frequently  heard  it  remarked,  that  they 
are  all,  in  one  point  or  other,  evident  failures 
as  works  of  art.  Thus,  e. g.,  Sneinton  Church 
is  over-done  with  its  tower ; Trinity  is 
spoiled  by  its  wide,  flat  roof ; Lenton  is  dis- 
torted by  its  high,  narrow  clerestory,  stuck 
upon  its  disproportionate  side  aisles  ; and  Car- 
rington is  much  over-windowed,  as  well  as 
disfigured  by  its  ugly  bell  gable.  Whether 
those  in  progress  will  prove  equally  failures 
will  be  seen  in  due  time,  before  which  it  were 
hazardous  even  to  make  a guess  either  for  or 
against  them. 

“ Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are 
many  beauties,  as  well  as  infinite  real  utility, 
in  these  new  churches,  to  counterbalance  the 
acknowledged  faults  committed  between  the 
architects  and  the  building  committees  con- 
cerned in  each  case.  I say  between  them,  be- 
cause I am  convinced  that  the  architects  are 
not  alone  to  blame  for  the  faults  of  their  pro- 
ductions. In  the  case  of  Trinity,  for  instance, 
I have  heard  said  that  Mr.  Stevens  first  sent 
in  a design  with  a clerestory  and  high-pitched 
roof,  and  that  the  committee  reduced  his  plans 
to  the  present  inconsistent  elevation.  Again, 
at  Lenton,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  building  the  tower  at  the  west 
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end,  coupled  with  the  rule  not  to  build  one 
narrower  than  the  clerestory,  and  with  the  fact 
that  the  funds  were  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
tower  larger  than  it  is,  was  the  cause  of  the 
pinched  up  proportion  of  the  clerestory,  while 
an  idea  of  future  side-galleries  was  the  cause 
of  the  heavy-looking  side  aisles  being  com- 
bined with  the  said  lank  clerestory  in  the  pre- 
sent church.  If  so,  Mr.  Stevens  deserves  more 
credit  and  less  blame  than  most  spectators  will 
award  to  him.  “ Siste  Viator.” 


STREET  PAYING — SIR  J.  S.  LILLIE’S 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

A specimen  of  this  improvement,  which  is  a 
combination  of  wood  and  asphalte,  patented  by 
Sir  John  Lillie,  has  been  just  laid  down  oppo- 
site St.  James’s  Church,  in  Piccadilly,  and 
fully  bears  out  the  favourable  accounts  we  had 
previously  noticed  of  its  success  in  France  and 
other  places,  where  it  has  been  subjected  for 
some  time  to  severe  tests.  The  advantages 
claimedfor  itoverall  other  plans  of  paving  here- 
tofore in  use,  are  economy,  facility  of  laying  down, 

and  freedom  from  danger  to  horses.  Much  of 
the  expense  attending  other  descriptions  of 
wooden  paving  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
removal  of  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  of  ex- 
isting surfaces  of  streets,  and  the  substitution 
of  foundations  of  fresh  material,  much  inferior 
to  those  removed.  In  the  present  instance, 
this  objection  is  got  rid  of  by  the  patentee’s 
availing  himself  of  the  existing  surfaces  of 
streets  for  foundations,  and  laying  thereon  a 
covering  of  the  new  combinations  of  materials 
before  specified  in  the  proportions,  as  near  as 
we  can  judge,  of  equal  parts  of  wood  and 
asphalte.  The  wood  is  embedded  in  the  ce- 
ment in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  open  spaces 
between  the  respective  sections  of  wood,  of 
about  an  inch  in  depth  and  width,  which  serve 
to  carry  off  the  water,  and  prevent  that  slip- 
periness which  must  necessarily  result  from 
blocks  of  wood  when  brought  into  close  con- 
tact, except,  perhaps,  when  shaped  in  the  mode 
patented  by  Meesrs.  Crannis  and  Kemp,  and 
described  in  one  of  our  recent  numbers. 

The  duration  of  one  inch  of  wood  used  as 
pavement  has  been  ascertained  to  average  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  a surface  which 
will  last  that  time  is  all  the  public  require; 
there  does  not  therefore  appear  to  be  any 
I greater  necessity  for  six  or  eight  inches  of 
wood  for  street  covering  than  for  six  or  eight 
i carpets  being  laid  at  the  same  time  for  the 
i covering  of  floors. 

The  various  pieces  which  compose  this  spe- 
( cimen  of  street-paving  were  first  cast  in 
i moulds  at  Cassel’s  asphalte  manufactory,  Mill 
Wall,  Poplar,  and  then  cemented  together  and 
i secured  by  the  same  operation  to  the  stone 
pavement,  which  forms  the  foundation. 

A specimen  of  sections  of  wood  only  1 A inch 
l thick  has  been  laid  down  opposite  Cassel’s 
i manufactory,  and  has  been  exposed  during  the 
1 last  summer  to  the  heaviest  traffic,  without  the 
I least  impression  being  made  upon  it. — Me- 
( chanic's  Magazine. 


Hungerford  Suspension-bridge. — It  is 
i intended  to  open  this  bridge  in  May  next. 

• The  abutments  on  either  side  of  the  Thames, 
f and  the  pier  on  the  Hungerford  side,  are  com- 
j pleled.  The  pier  on  the  Lambeth  side  is  ex- 
I pected  to  be  finished  by  Christmas.  'The  length 
t from  pier  to  pier  will  be  600  feet,  the  entire 
I length  of  the  bridge  from  the  abutments  on  the 
1 Hungerford  side  to  the  opposite  will  be  1,440 
I feet.  Its  breadth  in  the  “ clear”  will  be  about 
1 14  feet,  and  its  height  from  the  water  level  to 
t the  footway,  28  feet.  The  height  of  each  pier, 
f from  its  basement  to  its  top,  will  be  nearly  100 
f feet.  The  links  that  compose  the  supporting 
c chains  are  made  of  malleable  iron,  700  tons  of 
v which  will  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
t the  bridge.  The  property  required  for  ap- 
p proaches  has  cost  13,000/.,  and  a contract  has 
b been  made  for  the  completion  of  the  bridge  at 
a a cost  of  80,000/.  The  total  cost  (including 
e expenses  incidental  to  the  progress  of  the 
« works,  the  Act  of  Parliament,  &c.)  will  be 
1 106,000/.  The  proprietors  calculate  that  a net 
a annual  income  of  3,010/.  will  be  derived  from 
ti  tolls,  being  at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent,  on  the 
o capital.  10,000  persons  must  cross  the  bridge 
d daily  to  yield  this  sum. — Times. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Nov.  15. — W.  Tooke,  Esq.,  V.  P.,  in  the 
chair,  read  a communication,  by  Mr.  Pellatt, 
on  Elkington’s  process  of  Coating  Iron  with 
Zinc,  Copper,  &c.  Several  specimens  of 
hinges,  ornamental  railings,  &c.,  were  laid  on 
the  table.  Ordinary  crystallized  sulphate  of 
zinc  is  dissolved  in  water,  with  a proportion  of 
1 lb.  of  the  sulphate  to  one  gallon  of  water, 
which  forms  the  zinc  solution.  The  iron  to 
be  zinced  having  been  cleansed,  by  remaining 
for  a short  time  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
afterwards  well  scoured  with  sand,  is  placed  in 
the  zinc  solution,  and  being  attached  to  the 
negative  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery  (plates  of 
zinc  being  connected  with  the  opposite  pole 
which  face  the  articles  in  the  solution),  the 
deposit  takes  place.  After  being  a short  time 
in  the  solution  the  article  should  be  taken  out 
and  brushed  all  over,  so  that  any  portion  which 
may  not  have  been  properly  cleansed,  and  to 
which  the  zinc  has  not  perfectly  adhered  in 
consequence,  may  be  discovered.  It  is  then 
returned  to  the  solution,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main until  a covering  of  the  requisite  thick- 
ness is  obtained.  In  coppering  iron,  a solution 
is  formed  of  ferro-cyanide  of  copper  dissolved 
in  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  When  the  iron 
to  be  coated  has  been  cleansed,  it  is  placed  in 
this  solution,  heated  to  about  120  degrees  and 
in  connection  with  the  battery.  In  from  two 
to  five  minutes  the  article  is  coated  with  cop- 
per; it  is  then  scoured  with  sand,  and  placed 
in  an  acid  solution,  when,  if  any  portion  of  the 
iron  is  found  to  be  uncovered  with  the  alkaline 
solution,  such  part  will  turn  black,  and  must 
then  be  cleansed  and  returned  to  the  solution 
for  one  or  two  minutes.  In  order  to  test  the 
adhesion  of  these  metals,  bolts  of  iron  coated 
with  copper  have  been  driven  through  African 
oak  twenty-four  inches  thick  without  at  all 
disturbing  the  coating  of  copper;  they  have 
also  been  heated  above  redness,  and  then 
plunged  into  cold  water,  without  any  injury 
arising  thereto  from  the  difference  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  metals. 


THE  POINTED  ARCH. 

It  has  been  often  matter  of  surprise,  as  well 
as  of  remark,  that  the  pointed  arch,  which  is 
of  far  the  most  simple  construction,  and  arises 
at  once  from  the  use  of  stones  superimposed, 
and  gradually  projecting,  should  have  been 
alike  neglected  by  the  Greeks,  when  they 
began  to  use  arches,  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
architects  of  the  middle  ages  ; while  the  cir- 
cular arch,  which  requires  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  geometrical  science,  was  universally 
in  practice.  The  fact,  however,  is  notorious, 
and  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  has  always 
been  made  the  line  of  distinction  between  the 
Saxon  and  that  which  is  usually  termed  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture. 

This  style  was  in  the  height  of  its  glory  in 
France  during  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
and  in  England  during  the  14th  and  loth ; 
after  which  period  a taste  for  imitating  the 
classical  remains  of  antiquity  became  general, 
and  the  Gothic  manner,  having  reached  its 
perfection,  was  exchanged  for  a style  not  only 
recommended  by  novelty,  but  better  suited  to 
the  alteration  of  the  times,  and  the  gradual  in- 
crease in  ihe  price  of  labour. 

Those  three  centuries,  however,  and  that 
style  on  which  a term  of  contempt  has  been  so 
preposterously  bestowed,  have  left  fabrics  that 
are  still  the  boast  and  ornament  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Europe.  For  whatever  has  been 
said  of  the  exact  proportions  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, the  beautiful  disposition  of  its  parts, 
and  the  harmonious  symmetry  of  the  whole, 
ought  not  in  reason  to  detract  from  our  admira- 
tion of  a Gothic  cathedral.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  it  is  true,  called  them  “ mountains  of 
stone,  vast  and  gigantic  buildings  indeed,  but 
not  worthy  the  name  of  architecture ;”  and 
adds,  “ that  though  not  altogether  naked  of 
gaudy  sculpture,  trite  and  busy  carvings,  it  is 
such  as  gluts  the  eye  rather  than  gratifies  and 
pleases  it  with  any  reasonable  satisfaction.” 
But  to  whatever  theoretical  explanation  we 
refer  the  pleasure  which  the  mind  receives 
from  architecture,  whether  to  greatness  of 
size,  or  to  the  uniform  succession  of  the  pillars 
and  various  members  of  the  building  conspir- 
ing to  increase  the  idea  of  its  magnitude;  a 
Gothic  structure  may  assert  its  claim  to  power 
over  iheimagination.  Itsheight,its  massive  but- 
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tresses  and  stupendous  pillars,  with  the  defiance 
of  labour  displayed  throughout  the  fabric,  can- 
not fail  to  excite  in  the  mind  the  sublimest  ideas 
of  magnificence  and  power.  At  the  same  time, 
the  eye,  accustomed  to  the  picturesque,  finds 
in  the  variety  of  the  ornaments  a compensation 
for  that  want  of  uniformity  which  the  architect 
accuses;  and  in  the  numerous  projections  and 
varied  lights  for  the  ample  relievo  and  swelling 
which  is  so  deservedly  celebrated  in  the  exam- 
ples of  antiquity.  Again,  if  we  appeal  from 
theory  to  the  paramount  judge  in  these  mat- 
ters, general  taste  and  opinion,  it  will  probably 
be  allowed  that  in  the  metropolis,  Westminster 
Abbey,  though  not  the  grandest  of  our  cathe- 
drals, divides  the  palm  with  the  finest  speci- 
men of  Grecian  architecture  which  this  country 
can  boast. 


NENE  ESTUARY  EMBANKMENT. 

This  extensive  and  important  undertaking  was 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  from  the  sea  a 
tract  of  most  valuable  land,  amounting  to  about 
4,000  acres,  which  will,  when  enclosed,  be  princi- 
pally the  property  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Nene  Outfall,  under  whose  auspices  the  works  are 
being  carried  into  effect,  and  in  which  they  are 
assisted  by  the  professional  services  of  that  eminent 
engineer,  Sir  John  Rennie.  The  embankment  is 
nearly  three  miles  and  a half  in  length,  and  for 
some  distance  averages  28  feet  in  height,  and  at 
some  parts  of  the  line  of  works  there  is  a depth  at 
high  tide  of  14  feet.  About  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters,  or  one-half  the  whole  length,  is  already 
completed,  and  from  this  portion  of  the  work,  as  a 
specimen,  it  is  allowed  by  experienced  persons  that 
it  will  be  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a sea-wall  to 
be  found  in  England.  The  land,  it  is  estimated, 
will  vary  in  value  from  50/.  to  80/.  per  acre,  and  as 
a maiden  soil,  would  be  a fine  site  for  a model  farm 
of  one  of  the  agricultural  societies  of  England.  The 
works  are  rapidly  progressing  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  H.  H.  Fulton,  resident  engineer, 
and  the  contract,  we  understand,  was  taken  in 
August,  1842,  by  Mr.  Sharp,  for  60,000/.  The 
Nene  Outfall  Commission,  composed  as  it  is  of 
some  of  the  most  public-spirited  men  of  the  day, 
headed  by  Mr.  Tycho  Wing,  as  chairman,  has 
already  effected  great  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  part  of  the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire, by  producing  a natural  drainage  for  the  lands 
in  lieu  of  the  inefficient  and  expensive  system  of 
drainage  by  windmills  and  other  mechanical  means, 
at  the  same  time  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Nene  from  the  sea  to  Wisbech,  to  such  an 
extent  that  whereas  formerly  Humber  keels  of  70  or 
80  tons  could  with  difficulty  reach  that  port,  now  ves- 
sels of  400  or  500  tons  can,  without  the  assistance 
of  a pilot,  owing  to  the  straightness  of  the  channel, 
get  up  to  Wisbech  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
This  navigation,  as  an  artificial  tidal  channel,  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  of  that  description  in  the  country. 
It  was  designed  and  executed  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Telford  and  the  present  Sir 
John  Rennie,  and  so  important  has  been  the  result 
of  these  works,  that  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Wis- 
bech has  been  trebled  during  the  last  ten  years.  In 
the  course  of  last  year  it  amounted  to  14(3,000  tons 
of  shipping,  though  the  shipping  trade  was  in  a 
worse  state  in  1842  than  it  has  been  in  for  many 
years  past. — From  a Correspondent. 


Size  of  Trees. — Our  native  woods  often  con- 
tain noble  specimens  of  which  the  bulk  is  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  a width  greater  by  three 
feet  than  the  carriage  way  at  Fetter-lane,  near 
Temple  Bar;  and  oaks  might  be  named,  on  the 
block  of  which  two  men  could  thrash  without  one  in- 
commoding the  other.  The  famous  Greendole  oak 
is  pierced  by  a road,  over  which  it  forms  u trium- 
phal arch,  higher  by  several  inches  than  the  poet’s 
postern  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The  celebrated 
table  in  Dudley  Castle,  which  is  formed  of  a single 
oaken  plank,  is  longer  than  the  wooden  bridge 
that  crosses  the  lake  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  and  the 
roof  of  the  great  hall  of  Westminster,  which  is 
spoken  of  with  admiration  on  account  of  its  vast 
span,  being  unsupported  by  a single  pillar,  is  little 
more  than  one-third  the  width  of  the  noble  cauopy 
of  waving  branches  that  are  upheld  by  the  Work- 
sop oak.  The  massive  rafters  of  the  spacious  roof 
rest  on  strong  walls,  but  the  branches  of  the  tree 
spring  from  one  common  centre.  Architects  can 
alone  estimate  the  excessive  purchase  which  boughs 
of  at  least  189  feet  must  have  on  the  trunk  into 
which  they  are  inserted.  Those  of  the  oak  of  El- 
lerslie  cover  a Scotch  acre  of  ground  ; and  in  the 
Threeshire  oak  its  brunches  drip  over  an  extent  of 
707  square  yards.  The  tree  itself  grows  in  a nook 
that  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  three  counties 
of  York,  Nottingham,  and  Derby. — Ruins  and 
Old  Trees. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


THE  WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL. 


The  First  Section. — The  plan  of  the  monu- 
ment is  that  of  a pentagon,  68  feet  in  diameter, 
forming  a rotunda  of  the  interior  40  feet  in 
diameter,  and  40  feet  high;  to  be  finished  in 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  with  projecting 
buttresses,  at  each  angle  of  25  by  34  feet,  and  43 
feet  high ; also,  two  octagon  turrets  at  the 
angels  of  the  buttresses  6 feet  6 inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  68  feet  high  from  the  walk  to  the 
top  of  the  crockets,  and  117  feet  to  the  extreme 
angles  of  the  base. 

In  each  buttress  there  will  be  a room  22  by 
19  feet,  well  lighted  by  three  pointed  Gothic 
windows  of  5 by  18  feet;  and  fitted  up  for  a 
free  library, which  willcontain 400,000  volumes. 
Besides  it  will  contain  the  history  and  memo- 
rials of  the  Revolution  ; with  a gallery,  com- 
municating with  each  room,  for  busts  and  histo- 
rical paintings. 

Each  room  and  section  is  approached  from 
the  first  rotunda  by  five  entrances  of  9 by  16 
feet,  and  five  spiral  stone  staircases,  of  easy 
ascent,  to  the  libraries.  Over  each  entrance 
will  be  a marble  tablet,  8 by  8 feet,  illustrating 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  monument. 

On  the  frieze  of  the  first  section  will  be 
placed  98  Gothic  white  marble  tablets,  on  which 
to  record  the  names  of  the  signers  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  ; also,  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention  who  framed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  There 
will  be  a terrace  7 feet  wide  on  the  top  of  the 
section. 

The  Second  Section,  which  is  56  feet  at  the 
angles  of  the  base,  and  100  feet  high,  is  sur- 
mounted with  a rich  Gothic  cornice  and  balus- 
trade ; also,  angular  projecting  buttresses  of 
24  by  18  feet,  with  two  external  and  internal 
ornamental  turrets  6 feet  in  diameter  and  126 


feet  high,  and  surmounted  with  rich  Gothic 
canopies.  The  buttresses  are  to  contain  45 
richly  finished  niches  for  marble  statuary. 
The  interior  of  this  section  will  be  the  grand 
monumental  rotunda,  40  feet  in  diameter,  and 
100  feet  high,  finished  in  the  most  splendid 
style  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  lit  by  five 
pointed  Gothic  windows,  and  five  circular 
Windows,  all  glazed  with  thick  ground  and 
stained  glass. 

In  this  rotunda  is  intended  to  be  placed 
Washington’s  Statuk,  in  the  centre,  holding 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  sur- 
rounded by  La  Fayette,  and  our  other  foreign 
allies.  In  the  thirteen  niches  are  to  be  placed 
Btatues  of  the  thirteen  Major  Generals  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  when 
Washington  was  elected  to  take  command  of 
the  armies. 

The  thirteen  columns  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  thirteen  confederated  States,  support- 
ing a richly  ornamented  Gothic  canopied 
ceiling,  with  an  eagle  suspended  from  the 
centre.  Each  column  is  to  support  the  States’ 
flag.  There  will  be  two  galleries  of  light  or- 
namental iron-work  above  the  canopy,  where 
can  he  seen  the  statuary  and  historical  paint- 
ings, illustrating  the  events  of  the  revolution. 

The  third  section  is  a plain  pentagon  tower, 
48  feet  at  the  angles  of  the  base,  and  87  feet 
high,  surmounted  with  a rich  figured  cornice 
and  balustrade,  with  plain  angular  buttresses, 
projecting  14  feet  by  9 feet,  and  112  feet  high. 

The  interior  forms  a third  rotunda  of "38 
feet  diameter  and  86  feet  high,  well  lighted  by 
five  pointed  Gothic  windows  13  feet  wide  and 
43  feet  high.  This  rotunda  is  intended  to  be 
divided  into  ten  separate  galleries,  for  the  use 
and  encouragement  of  young  men  of  genius, 
in  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  ; in  executing  his- 
torical paintings  to  embellish  the  great  saloon  ; 
and  in  modelling  statues  of  the  heroes  of  the 
revolution,  to  adorn  the  interior  and  exterior 
niches.  The  whole  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
galvanized  cast-iron  pentagon  pinnacle, ' 36 
feet  at  the  extreme  angles  of  the  base,  and 
194  feet  high. 

The  pinnacle  will  be  cast  in  tbe  form  of 
window- mull  ions,  and  filled  in  with  metal 
sashes,  and  glazed  with  glass.  Inside,  is  to  be 
a wrought- iron  spiral  staircase,  to  ascend  146 
leet  to  a platform  and  a look-out. 

A platform  will  be  erected  inside  of  the  pin- 
nacle, _5  feet  above  the  base,  where  instru- 
me„tS  may  be  placed  for  an  astronomical 
observatory,  trhtch  will  be  279  feet  from  the 

Js  nS^T"1'  The  uPPer  look-out 
wdl  be  4U0  feet  from  the  base,  making  the 
whole  height  from  the  walk  to  the  top  of 
the  crocket  of  the  pinnacle  425  feet. 
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First  Section. 


Second  Section. 


FRIENDLY  CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 

On  Thurday  last  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  at  the  Prince  Albert, 
Sherborne-street,  Blandford-square,  when  a 
most  respectable  party  of  about  sixty  of  the 
members,  assembled  and  partook  of  an  excel- 
lent dinner,  provided  by  the  worthy  landlord. 
It  was  truly  gratifying  to  witness  the  display  of 
good  feeling  and  unanimity  which  pervaded 
the  meeting,  and  more  than  all,  that  spirit  of 
staunch  resolve  which  the  praiseworthy  exer- 
tions, and  the  success  of  the  last  twelvemonth, 
had  infused  into  them.  This  is  a body  whose 
aim  and  object  is,  by  a discreet  union  of  their 
means  and  abilites,  to  labour  for  the  at- 
tainment of  that  competence  which  the 
exercise  of  their  individual  skill  and 

foresight  is  hardly  calculated,  in  these 
days  of  competitive  strife,  to  secure.  Their 
success  has  been  signal,  much  more  so,  in  fact, 
than  we  would  have  given  credence  to  an  ac- 
count of,  had  we  not  obtained  our  knowledge 
through  authentic  sources.  It  came  out  in  the 
course  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Payne,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  society,  that  scarcely  one  twelve- 
month  has  yet  passed  over  their  heads  as  mem- 
bers, and  they  are  now  in  possession  of  pro- 
perty in  cash  and  in  buildings  to  a surprising 
amount;  their  dividend  at  last  Midsummer, 
upon  their  previous  half-year’s  working, 
was  10  per  cent.!  At  the  first  meeting, 
about  Christmas  of  last  year,  the  pay- 
ments and  assets  to  credit  were  63/.  15s.;  in 
July  of  the  present  year  the  above  dividend  was 
declared,  and  the  sum  of  1,133/.,  the  value  of 
three  houses ; the  carcasses  of  three  other 
houses,  valued  at  435/. ; the  stock  in  trade  in 
i timber,  bricks,  &c.  taken  at  445/.  Os.  4d.  ; 

: and  in  cash  at  104/.  12s.  1 Od. ; making 
i in  all  a total  of  2,117/.  13s.  2d.  reprc* 

5 senting  the  credit  side  of  their  transactions,  j 
' while  their  debit  was  considerably  under  the 
1 linp,  thus  leaving  them  in  a condition  to  de- 
( clare  the  dividend  above  alluded  to,  and  to 
s stand  in  possession  of  the  elements  of  great, 
f present,  and  future  good.  The  rale  of  pro- 
f fit  in  fact  is  4(1.  per  month  upon  each  share  of 
1 1/.  Of  these  shares  of  ]/.  each  there  are  now 

a about  500  subscribed  for  among  125  members. 

I This  number  of  members  has  been,  since  the 


formation  of  the  society,  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease; it  commenced  with  39:  at  Lady- day 
last  it  rose  to  77 » and  at  Midsummer  to  88, 
since  when  it  has  attained  its  present  number. 
There  are,  we  understand,  upwards  of  60 
carpenters,  12  plasterers,  6 masons,  7 plumbers 
and  glaziers,  and  smaller  numbers  of  the  other 
building  crafts,  but  there  are,  besides,  members 
of  other  trades,  and  two  who  were  read  out  as 
gentlemen. 

The  plan  pursued  is  this : under  the  direc- 
tion of  a committee  of  management,  a super- 
intendent of  works,  Mr.  Daniel  Cross,  to 
whom  much  is  owing  for  the  plan  and  organi- 
zation of  the  society,  an  audit  board,  trustees, 
steward,  and  secretary,  a piece  of  ground  is 
engaged  whereon  to  build  the  carcase  of  a 
number  of  houses,  or  complete  houses,  or  the 
carcases  are  purchased  already  standing,  to 
finish.  Members  of  the  society  out  of  other 
employment  are  engaged  upon  the  works  and 
paid  wages  to  a certain  amount,  contributing 
the  remainder  as  capital,  through  which  they 
become  secured  in  an  equivalent  number  of 
shares.  Thus  the  idle  season  of  winter  or 
otherwise,  is  diligently  filled  up,  and  men  who 
would  in  all  probability  be  thrown  upon  the 
most  necessitous  issues,  are  secured  against 
the  present  and  a future  day  of  want. 

However,  we  must  make  this  glance  at  the 
constitution  and  functions  of  the  society  suf- 
fice, and  conclude  with  that  notice  of  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  evening  in  question,  which 


all  men  look  for  in  connection  with  such  inci- 
dents. 

The  first  toast  was  proposed  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Eales  (one  of  the  trustees) — “ The 
Queen  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family.” 
Three  times  three. 

The  next  toast— “ The  Trustees,  Messrs. 
Eales,  Birch,  and  Bell,”  which  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Eales  in  a neat  and  appro- 
priate speech. 

The  third  toast  was  that  of — “The  Health 
of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Payne,”  who  went  into 
a long  and  interesting  statement,  out  of  which 
we  have  gleaned  the  foregoing  particulars,  in 
our  inability  to  give  a full  report. 

The  fourth  — “The  Managing  Com- 
mittee.” 

The  fifth  toast— “ The  Health  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Cross,  the  Superintendent,”  which  was  replied 
to  in  a sound  practical  speech  ; then  followed 
the  healths  of  the  several  other  officers  of 
the  societv,  and  a bumper  for  success  to  the 
Friendly  Co-operative  Builders  Societv. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  repeat  that 
meetings  such  as  these  are  calculated  to  raise 
the  drooping  hopes  of  those  who  have  long 
looked  in  almost  despairing  mood  at  the  ano- 
malous state  of  society  and  of  citizenship,  and 
who,  by  rallying  round  these  and  similar  use- 
ful institutes,  will  be  able  to  bring  back  that 
independent  race  of  small  property  men  and 
freeholders,  whom  the  selfish  and  grasping 
tendancies  of  the  present  times  have  well  nigh 
succeeded  in  expelling. 


RUINS  OF  “ BIRS  NEMROUD,”  THE  TOWERS  OF  NIMROD,  AT  BABYLON. 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  THE  TOWER  OP  BABEL. 

{Referred  to  a,nd  described  in  “ Lectures  on  Architecture ,”  Sfc,,  p.  495.) 
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PLAN  FOR  DWELLING-HOUSES. 


gIB> The  enclosed  is  a plan  for  two  houses 

which’l  have  had  to  draw  lately,  and  have  built 
several  on  a similar  plan  ; it  is  generally  ap- 
proved, but  may  be  reduced  by  making  the 
front  room  13  feet  by  12,  and  the  kitchen  11  feet 


by  12  feet ; built  in  a substantial  manner  with 
l‘$  brick  walls  will  cost  about  400/.  the  pair, 
fit  for  occupation. 

I remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

A Practical  Builder. 


Elevations  of  Two  plain  Dwelling-houses. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

Cambridge. — A proposition  is  on  foot  to 
build  a new  university  church  in  Cambrdge. 
This  is  met  by  the  objection,  that  considering1 
the  central  situation  of  St.  Mary’s,  its  advan- 
tageous grouping  with  the  finest  public  build- 
ings, and  the  associations  with  it  which  have 
endured  for  centuries,  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
to  obtain  another  spot  in  any  degree  compa- 
rable with  it.  Nowhere  in  the  heart  of  the 
town  could  a sufficient  space  be  cleared,  but 
at  a cost  for  which  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to 
think  of  providing.  St.  Mary’s,  however,  is 
confessedly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
“ ever-increasing  academic  body  ” 1 1 is  there- 
fore proposed  to  enlarge  it.  A writer  in  the 
Cambridge  paper  puts  the  suggestion  in  these 
words: — “ By  extending  the  building  eastward, 
lengthening  the  present  nave  by  two  or  three 
arches,  and  adding  a suitable  chancel,  with  a 
handsome  east  window,  a truly  magnificent 
church  might  be  the  result.  If  the  incum- 
brances now  upon  the  ground  cannot  be  all  re- 
moved at  once,  they  might  gradually  disappear, 
through  the  liberal  exertions  of  those  who 
come  after  us,  stimulated  by  our  example. 
Whatever  defects  likewise  in  taste  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  present  structure,  might  at  the 
same  opportunity  be  carefully  remedied.  The 
Camden  Society,  it  may  be  presumed,  would 
watch  over  such  a proceeding  with  the  most 
anxious  unremitting  attention.  And  who, 
Sir,  can  doubt  that,  if  our  university  leaders 
would  but  make  a beginning,  this  is  a work  for 
which  ‘ the  people,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  would  willingly  offer 
themselves  ?’  ” 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  Myers  and  Wilson 
has  been  accepted  for  the  works  about  to  be 
commenced  in  the  chancel  of  the  fine  old 
church  at  Hedon.  It  is  proposed  to  refurnish 
it  with  longitudinal  stalls,  and  to  put  up  a new 
altar  rail,  all  to  be  of  oak  elaborately  carved; 
also  to  lay  the  floor  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  to 
have  a new  rerpdos,  with  gilt  panels  illumi- 
nated, by  Mr.  Williams,  of  London. 

The  Queen  has  subscribed  100/.  towards  new 
churches  in  Woolwich. 

The  Queen  Dowager  has  sent  100/.  into  the 
subscription  for  the  restoration  of  Llandaff 
Cathedral. 

Earl  Talbot  has  given  50/.  in  aid  of  the 
restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Stafford. 

The  consecration  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ver- 
sailles took  place  on  Sunday  last.  The  build- 
ing was  commenced  a hundred  years  ago. 


$ ? 


Ground  Plan. 

D.  Pantry.  E,  Scullery,  F.  Kitchen,  G,  Parlour.  H.  Passage  Entrance. 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  New  Docks  for  the  Aire  and  Calder 
Company  are  intended  to  cover  about  two 
acres  of  ground,  and  abut  on  the  Manchester 
and  Leeds  Railway,  at  Wakefield,  on  the 
riverside  of  the  station  house.  They  are  to 
be  commenced  very  shortly. 

New  Gaol , Wisbeach. — Operations  were  com- 
menced for  building  the  new  House  of  Correc 
tion  on  Tuesday  last.  By  the  terms  of  the 
contract  the  whole  of  the  works  are  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  last  day  of  Oetoher,  1844. 

Hereford  New  City  Gaol.— Messrs.  Treherne 
and  Duckham,  the  architects,  having  certified 
that  this  building  has  been  completed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  contract,  the  magistrates  on 
Monday  last  ordered  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  removed  thither,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  The  old  prison  will  consequently  be 
speedily  demolished,  and  the  materials  em- 
ployed for  other  building  purposes. 


RAILWAYS. 

Notice  of  application  to  Parliament  has 
been  published  for  a branch  railway  trom  the 
South-Eastern  line  at  Headcome  to  Hastings. 

An  advertisement  has  appeared  in  the  papers 
of  the  prospectus  of  a proposed  railway  from 
Harrogate  and  Knaresbrough,  to  form  a junc- 
tion with  the  York  and  North  Midland  line, 
at  Bolton  Percy  station. 

Railway  between  Edinburgh  and  Berwick.— 
The  usual  requisite  notices  of  an  intention  tc 
apply  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  carry  oul 
this  undertaking  have  been  posted  on  the 
church  doors. 
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WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Since  the  carriage-way  of  this  bridge  was 
closed,  the  workmen  have  been  engaged  in  re- 
moving the  great  body  of  loose  sand  and  rub- 
ble walls  which  loaded  the  east  pier  of  the 
centre  arch  unnecessarily,  and  are  preparing 
to  substitute  brick  arches,  &c.  for  this,  as  was 
done  to  the  sunken  pier  on  the  Middlesex-  side. 
Mr.  Nixon,  the  superintendent  of  the  works 
informs  us,  that  the  lessening  of  the  weight 
upon  each  pier  by  this  operation,  and  by  the 
proposed  lowering  of  the  roadway,  will  not 
be  less  than  1,700  tons,  and  that  since  this 
lightening  began  there  has  not  been  the 
smallest  movement  in  any  part  ; whether, 
however,  this  will  continue  so,  time  only  can 
prove. 

Messrs.  Walker  and  Burgess  have  thought 
it  prudent  to  take  the  opinion  of  two  other 
eminent  engineers,  Messrs.  Cubitt  and  Ren- 
dell  ; we  understand  their  opinion  also  to  he 
that  the  sinking  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge  is 
caused  by  the  great  load  upon  the  clay  founda- 
tion, their  being  no  piles  under  the  bridge, 
and  the  ground  on  the  Surrey  side  being  of  a 
loose  nature.  Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  to 
lessen  the  load  appears  the  direct  remedy. 
The  masonry  of  three  of  the  arches  being  laid 
bare  gives  an  opportunity  for  taking  out  any 
sunken  stones,  and  stopping  the  cracks  from 
the  upper  side,  and  is  now  in  progress. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware, 
that  when  this  bridge  was  commenced,  the  in- 
tention was  to  have  wooden  arches,  and  that 
the  thickness  of  the  piers  was  enlarged  for 
carrying  stone  arches  without  adding  to  the 
foundation.  Hence  perhaps  their  general 
weakness.  It  appears  from  the  plans  which 
we  have  seen,  that  there  is  a thickness,  varying 
from  2 feet  to  7 feet,  of  sand  and  gravel  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  caissons  and  the 
clay. 

Westminster  Bridge  is  lOOyearsold.  Black- 
friars  bridge  was  built  by  Mr.  Mylne  in  caissons 
about  77  years  since,  but  there  are  piles  under 
them.  Vauxhall-bridge  was  built  in  1816,  by 
Mr.  Walker,  in  caissons,  which  go  down  to 
and  rest  upon  the  clay. — Times. 


Stoke  Rochford. — A truly  hospitable  enter- 
tainment was  given  here  on  Tuesday  last,  by 
Christopher  Turnor,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  the  contractors 
and  workmen  employed  at  the  splendid  new  man- 
sion which  he  is  erecting  from  designs  by  the  cele- 
brated architect,  Wm.  Burn,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh. 
About  120  sat  down  to  dinner,  which  was  served  up 
in  the  new  hall.  Mr.  Laing,  clerk  of  the  works, 
presided  ; and  there  were  also  present,  Mr.  Hornsby, 
Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  N.  Rogers,  Mr.  Howison,  and 
Mr.  Clayton,  from  Grantham  ; Mr.  Howison,  of 
Harlaxton  ; and  Mr.  Scoffin  aud  Mr.  Watson,  of 
Stoke.  Mr.  Alex.  Wilson,  builder,  was  vice-presi- 
dent. After  full  justice  had  been  done  to  the  roast 
beef  and  plum  pudding,  and  to  the  usual  loyal  toasts, 
the  chairman  gave  the  health  of  Christopher  Turnor, 
Esq.,  expressing  how  greatly  they  all  appreciated 
his  uniform  kindness  and  liberality.  The  toast  was 
drank  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  At  this  period 
Mr.  Turnor  honoured  the  company  with  his  pre- 
sence, and  after  the  cheers  with  which  he  was  greeted 
had  subsided,  he  proposed  in  very  complimentary 
terms  the  health  of  the  chairman  with  three  times 
three.  Mr.  Laing  having  expressed  his  sense  of 
the  honour  done  him,  Mr.  Turnor  gave  the  health 
of  Mr.  Alex.  Wilson  and  the  other  contractors, 
adding  that  he  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  skil- 
ful and  substantial  manner  in  which  they  had  exe- 
cuted the  building,  and  that  the  workmen,  although 
numbering  nearly  200  through  the  season,  had  con- 
ducted themselves  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Wilson  replied  that  it  was  his  wish,  along  with  his 
fellow  contractors,  to  do  every  justice  to  the  build- 
ing, and  to  please  their  employer  and  all  concerned. 
Mr.  Turnor  then  retired,  amidst  deafening  cheers. 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Grantham,  gave  the  health  of  Lady 
Caroline  Turnor,  whose  amiable  qualities,  he  said, 
did  honour  to  her  exalted  station.  This  was  drank 
with  three  times  three,  and  was  followed  by  several 
other  toasts,  including  the  health  of  Wm.  Burn, 
Esq.,  the  architect.  The  evening  was  spent  in  the 
happiest  manner,  all  feeling  delighted  with  Mr. 
Tumor’s  kindness  and  the  handsome  way  in  which 
they  had  been  treated.  The  party  broke  up  soon 
after  twelve  o’clock. 

The  number  of  houses  in  France,  in  1810,  was 
2,498,137;  in  1825,  2,423,702;  and  in  1840, 
2,318,495.  Thus,  whilst  the  population  has  nearly 
doubled,  the  number  of  houses  remains  about  the 

same. 

Mr.  Josiah  Parkes  has  been  appointed  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land. 


Sib, — If  the  following  sketches  are  of  any 
service  to  your  periodical,  they  are  at  your 
service.  They  are  copies  of  two  very  ancient 
encaustic  tiles  found  during  the  alterations  of 
All  Saints  Church,  in  this  city,  under  Mr.  H. 
Rumley,  architect ; they  are  in  a very  muti- 


Huntingdon — Value  of  Land. — On  Saturday 
evening,  the  4th  inst.,  a piece  of  pasture  land,  con- 
taining about  two  acres  and  a quarter,  adjoining 
the  River  Ouze,  and  having  a carriage  communica- 
tion with  the  street  at  Huntingdon,  was  put  up  to 
auction  by  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  George  Hotel.  The 


kited  state,  so  that  I was  forced  to  rub  them 
with  a stone  in  water  before  I could  copy  them  ; 
they  appear  to  have  been  glazed  all  over,  top 
and  bottom.  Encaustic. tiles  are  now  coming 
much  in  use  for  paving  of  ecclesiastic  build- 
ing8- T.  M.  V. 


first  bidding  was  500gs.,  and  after  a spirited  com- 
petition, it  was  knocked  down  at  1,018/.  The  con- 
veniency  of  the  spot  for  a merchant’s  yard  rendered 
it  highly  valuable,  and  induced  the  competition  ; 
but  it  was  bought  by  a lady  whose  property  adjoin*, 
aud  will  remain  free  from  bricks  and  mortar. 
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LIST  OF  ENGLISH  PATENTS. 

Elisha  Haydon  Collier,  of  Goldsworthy-terrace, 
Rotherhithe,  Surrey,  civil  engineer,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  furnaces  and 
flues.  September  28  ; six  months. 

John  Ainslie  Farmer,  of  Redhaugh,  near  Dalkeith, 
N.B.,  for  a new  or  improved  mode  of  drying  tiles, 
bricks,  retorts,  and  such  like  work,  made  from  clay 
and  other  plastic  substances.  September  30  ; six 
months. 

John  George  Briggs,  of  Leicester,  coach  proprietor, 
for  certain  improvements  in  axles.  October  5 ; six 
months. 

Edward  Banton,  of  Walsall,  Stafford,  saddlers’ 
ironmonger,  for  certain  improvements  in  saddles  and 
horse  harness.  October  5 ; six  months. 

Richard  Boote,  of  Burslem,  Stafford,  earthen- 
ware manufacturer's  clerk,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  pottery  and  mosaic  work.  October  5 ; six 
months. 

Benedict  Albano,  of  Piccadilly,  civil  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  preparing  materials,  and  applying 
them  to  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  mouldings, 
and  other  useful  purposes.  (Being  a communica- 
tion.) October  5 ; six  months. 

James  Combe,  of  Leeds,  engineer,  for  improve- 
ments in  heckling,  cleansing,  preparing,  and  carding 
flax  and  other  fibrous  substances.  October  5 ; six 
months. 

Ferdinand  Charles  Warlich,  of  Cecil- street,  gen- 
tleman, for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
fuel.  October  5 ; six  months. 

William  North,  of  Stangate,  Surrey,  slater,  for 
improvements  in  covering  roofs  and  flats  of  build- 
ings with  slate.  October  5 ; sLx  months. 

Jonathan  Saunders,  of  Soho  Hill,  Birmingham, 
gentleman,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
tyres  of  railway  and  other  wheels,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  railway  and  other  axles.  October  5 ; six 
months. 

James  Griffin,  of  Withymoore  works,  Dudley, 
manufacturer,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  spades,  shovels,  and  suchlike  tools.  October  5; 
six  months. 

John  Baptist  Soldi,  of  Windsor- place,  Southwark 
Bridge-road,  Surrey,  for  improvements  in  apparatus 
for  measuring  of  persons'  beads,  and  for  fitting  and 
retaining  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets  according  to  such 
measure.  (Being  a communication.)  October  5 ; 
six  months. 

Charles  Brown,  of  Woolwich,  Kent,  surgeon,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  dip  candles. 
October  5 ; six  months. 

Lawrence  Hardman,  of  Liverpool,  merchant,  for 
certain  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  to 
be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  October 
5 ; six  months. 

John  George  Bodmer,  of  Manchester,  engineer, 
for  certain  improvements  in  grates,  furnaces,  and 
boilers,  and  also  in  manufacturing  or  working  iron 
or  other  metals,  and  in  machinery  connected  there- 
with. October  5 ; six  months. 

Margaret  Henrietta  Marshall,  of  Manchester,  for 
a certain  improved  plastic  composition,  applicable 
to  the  fine  arts,  and  to  useful  and  ornameutal  pur- 
poses. October  5 ; six  months. 

George  Wall,  jun.,  of  Manchester,  gentleman, 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  methods  or  processes 
of  manufacturing  earthenware,  china,  and  other 
similar  substances,  and  also  in  the  machinery  or 
apparatus  applicable  to  such  manufactures.  October 
5 ; six  months. 

Philip  Walther,  of  Angel-court,  Throgmorton- 
street,  merchant,  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  steam-engines.  (Being  a communi- 
cation.) October  12  ; six  months. 

John  Cleaver,  of  Ripley,  spelter  maker,  for  an 
improved  furnace  for  subliming  or  reducing  to  a 
metallic  state  the  ores  of  zinc.  October  12  ; two 
months. 

Stephen  Hutchison,  of  the  London  Gas  Works, 
Vauxball,  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
gas-meters.  October  12  ; six  months. 

Charles  Brook,  of  Waltham  Mills,  cotton  spinner, 
for  certain  improvements  in  machinery  for  spinning 
and  twisting  cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances. 
October  12;  six  months. 

Moses  Poole,  of  Serle-street,  gentleman,  for  im- 
provements in  enveloping  medicine.  (Being  a com- 
munication.) October  12  ; six  months. 

Stephen  Geary,  of  Hamilton-place,  King’s-cross, 
architect  and  civil  engineer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  panelling  and  fram- 
ing, applicable  to  all  building  purposes,  cabinet 
work,  and  other  similar  uses.  October  13;  six 
months. 

R chard  Beard,  of  Egremont-place,  New-road, 
Middlesex,  gentleman,  tor  improvements  in  printing 
calicoes  and  other  fabrics.  (Being  a communication. i 
October  13  ; six  months. 

Richard  Tauion  Neva,  of  Llingennech,  Carmar- 
then,  Esq.,  for  an  improved  mode  of  separating  cer- 
tain metals  when  in  certain  states  of  combination 
with  each  other.  October  18  ; six  months. 

william  Watson,  junior,  of  Leeds,  chemist,  for 


certain  improvements  in  ventilating  houses  and  other 
buildings.  October  18  ; two  months. 

Julius  Adolph  Detmold,  of  London,  merchant, 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  furnaces  or  fire-places  applicable 
to  various  useful  purposes.  October  18 ; six 
months. 

James  Graham,  of  Wapping,  Middlesex,  for  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  pots  or  vessels, 
and  furnaces  used  in  the  manufacture  of  zinc,  and 
in  other  manufactures,  and  also  improvements  in 
the  treatment  of  the  ores  of  zinc  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing  zinc.  October  18  ; six  months. 

Thomas  Morton  Jones,  of  Birmingham,  mer- 
chant, for  improvements  in  heating  liquids  and 
aeriform  bodies.  October  18  ; six  months. 

James  Gibbons,  of  New  Radford,  Nottingham, 
machinist,  and  Thomas  Roe,  of  the  same  place, 
machinist,  for  certain  improvements  in  machinery 
used  for  what  is  called  setting  or  reading  patterns, 
and  stamping  or  punching  them  in  jacquard  cards. 
October  21  ; six  months. 

George  Edward  Mylne,  of  Albion-terrace,  Canon- 
bury-square,  Islington,  watchmaker,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  watches.  October  21  ; 
six  months. 

SCOTCH  PATENTS. 

Joannes  Mac  Innes,  of  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
manufacturing  chemist,  for  certain  improvements 
in  funnels  for  conducting  liquids  into  vessels. 
(Being  a communication  from  abroad.)  October  2, 
1843. 

Goldsworthy  Gurney,  of  Great  George-street, 
Middlesex,  gentleman,  for  certain  improvements  in 
apparatus  for  producing,  regulating,  and  dispersing 
light  and  heat.  October  4. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  66,  Chancery-lane,  Mid- 
dlesex, for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cyanogen  and  its  compounds,  particularly 
the  prussiates  of  potash  and  soda.  October  13. 

James  Combe,  of  Leeds,  York,  engineer,  for  im- 
provements in  heckling,  cleaning,  preparing  and 
carding  flax,  and  other  fibrous  substances.  Octo- 
ber 16. — Mechanic's  Magazine. 

ASSESSED  TAXES  CASES. 

Determined  by  the  Judges  on  Appeal. 

Windows — Warehouse. 

A room  over  stables  having  no  communication  with 
the  dwelling-house,  with  an  entrance  by  a flight 
of  stairs,  and  used  as  a granary  and  warehouse, 
laving  therein  grain,  wool,  and  other  things, 
but  occasionally  on  fair  days  used  for  dining 
customers  therein,  is  not  chargeable  for  the  win- 
dows in  it,  being  exempt  within  the  Act. 

At  a meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  land  and 
assessed  taxes,  acting  in  and  for  the  division  of 
Mowddwy,  county  of  Merioneth,  held  at  the  Goat 
Inn,  Dinas,  September  4,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  appeals  against  the  first  assessments  (48 
Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch.  A)  ; — Evan  Hughes,  of  Dinas, 
inn-keeper  and  farmer,  appealed  and  claimed  ex- 
emption for  three  windows.  It  appeared  by  the 
appellant’s  statement  that  the  said  windows  are  on  a 
room  over  the  stables,  which  is  attached  to  his 
dwelling-house,  but  forms  no  part  whatever  thereof, 
and  hath  no  internal  communication  therewith ; 
that  the  entrance  thereto  is  by  a flight  of  stairs  at 
the  back  of  his  dwelling-house;  that  the  said  room 
is  principally  used  as  a granary  and  warehouse, 
their  being  grain,  wool,  and  other  things  stored  and 
kept  therein  ; he,  however,  admitted  that  occasion- 
ally on  fair  days  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  dining 
his  customers  in.  The  commissioners  present,  hav- 
ing taken  into  their  consideration  the  few  occasions 
in  each  year  it  was  so  used,  and  that  it  was  princi- 
pally occupied  as  a granary  and  warehouse,  allowed 
the  appeal ; with  which  determination  the  surveyor 
was  dissatisfied,  and  demanded  that  the  case  be 
stated  for  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty’s  judges. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  2nd  day  or  February, 
1841. 

William  Pughe,  1 - . . 

C.  J.  Lloyd,  j- Commissioners. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  determination  of  the 
commissioners  is  right. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wightman. 


Windows — Store-room. 

Windows  of  a store-room  in  the  garret  of  a dwel- 
ling-house, made  without  any  glass,  with  wooden 
shutters  only,  occasiona  y opened  for  drying  the 
goods  therein,  are  chargeable. 

At  a meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  land 
and  assessed  taxes,  acting  in  and  for  the  division  of 
Estimanor,  county  of  ’Merioneth,  held  at  the  White 
Hall  Inn,  Towyn,  the  31st  day  of  August,  1840, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals  against  the  first 
assessments  (48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch.  A)  ; — William 
Davies,  of  Corrys,  skinner,  appealed  against  a 
charge  for  eight  windows.  The  appellant  stated 
that  one  of  the  windows  included  in  that  number, 


and  for  which  he  claimed  exemption,  is  on  a store- 
room in  the  garret  of  his  dwelling-house,  made 
without  any  glass,  with  wooden  shutters  only,  which 
are  occasionally  opened,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  light,  but  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  air  to 
dry  the  wool  and  skins  kept  by  him  in  the  said 
room  ; that  the  walls  of  the  house  are  built  of  stone. 
The  commissioners  present  being  of  opinion  that 
windows  of  such  description  were  exempt  from 
duty,  allowed  the  appeal ; with  which  determination 
the  surveyor  expressed  himself  dissatisfied,  and 
demanded  a case  for  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty’s 
judges. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  Bryndovey,  also  appealed  at  the 
same  time,  and  claimed  exemption  for  two  similar 
windows  in  a passage  leading  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  wash-house,  made  without  any  glass,  with 
wooden  shutters  only,  and  was  allowed. 

Richard  Jones,  Braichyculyn,  clerk,  also  appealed 
at  the  same  time,  and  was  allowed  one  window  of 
the  same  description  in  a wash-house  attached  to 
the  dwelling-house,  made  without  any  glass,  with 
wooden  shutters  only,  which  window  was  effectually 
closed  with  stone  subsequent  to  the  5th  April, 

1840. 

Given  under  our  hands  this  28th  day  of  January, 

1841. 


Griffith  Evans,  I r, 

E.  C.  Owen,  j C0mm1Ss.onerS. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  determination  of  the 
commissioners  is  wrong. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wightman. 


Windows — Warehouse. 

Two  rooms  underlet  to  a tenant  and  on  the  second 
floor  of  a dwelling-house  let  to  several  tenants, 
such  rooms  being  used  solely  for  lodging  goods 
and  wares,  are  not  exempt  for  the  windows 
thereof  as  for  a warehouse. 

At  a meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  land  and 
assessed  taxes  acting  in  and  for  the  division  of 
Estimanor,  county  of  Merioneth,  held  at  the  White 
Hall  Inn,  Towyn,  the  31st  day  of  August,  1840, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals  against  the  first 
assessments  (48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch.  A)  ; — Robert 
Edwards,  of  Aberdovey,  draper  and  grocer,  appealed 
against  a charge  for  window  duty  ; claiming  exemp- 
tion for  two  windows  in  a warehouse.  The  appellant 
stated  that  the  two  windows  in  question  are  on  two 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  a house  he  lets  at  Aber- 
dovey to  one  Michael  Jones  and  others  ; that  the 
said  rooms  are  held  and  occupied  by  him  as  a ware- 
house, and  are  approached  by  the  same  outer  door 
and  the  same  staircase  as  those  appartments  held 
and  occupied  by  Michael  Jones ; that  such  rooms 
are  used  by  him  as  a warehouse  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  lodging  goods,  wares,  &c. ; that  he  resides  in  a 
separate  and  distinct  dwelling  in  another  part  of  the 
town,  and  is  duly  assessed  for  the  windows  it  con. 
tains ; therefore  contended  that  the  windows  in 
tenements  or  buildings,  or  parts  thereof,  so  occupied, 
are  exempt  from  duty,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
1st  section  of  57  Geo.  3,  c.  25 ; the  commissioners 
present  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  allowed  the 
appeal ; but  the  surveyor,  being  dissatisfied  with 
their  decision,  deeming  the  exemptions  provided  by 
the  said  Act  inapplicable  to  this  case,  inasmuch  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  building  is  now  occupied  for 
the  purpose  of  residence,  demanded  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  be  stated  for  the  opinion 
of  her  Majesty’s  judges. 

Given  under  our  hands  this  28th  day  of  January, 
1841. 

Griffith  Evans,  1 e,  . . 

E.  C.  Owen,  J Commissioners. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  determination  of  the 
commissioners  is  wrong. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wightman. 


W indows — Brewhouse . 

Windows  of  a brewhouse  and  ojfices  having  an  in- 
ternal communication  with  the  dwelling-house  of 
appellant,  some  being  glazed,  and  others  having 
wooden  shutters  on  iron  hinges,  and  occasionally 
opened  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  arc 
chargeable,  on  account  of  the  connection  of  the 
building  with  the  dwelling-house. 

At  a meeting  of  the  commissioners  for  hearing 
and  determining  appeals  against  the  supplementary 
charges  on  assessed  taxes,  held  at  the  New  Court 
Room,  in  Prescot,  on  the  9th  day  of  February, 
1811  (48  Geo.  3,  c.  55,  sch.  A,  rule  2)  ;— George 
Fleetwood,  of  Torbock,  appealed  against  a charge 
upon  him  in  respect  of  eleven  windows  and  lights 
in  his  brewhouse  and  offices  thereto  belonging. 

The  appellant  is  a common  brewer  of  ale  and 
beer,  and  serves  victuallers  and  private  families 
with  ale  and  beer  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  a 
quarter  barrel,  or  nine  gallons.  He  is  charged 
from  eight  to  twenty- five  windows.  The  brew- 
house and  offices  adjoining  have  an  internal  com- 
munication with  the  dwelling-house  in  which  appel- 
lant resides  ; some  of  the  windows  or  lights  in  the 
brewhouse  and  offices  are  glazed,  and  the  others 
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have  wooden  shutters  hung  upon  iron  hinges,  and 
which  are  occasionally  open  for  the  admission  of 
light  and  air.  The  commissioners  relieved  the  ap- 
pellant from  the  windows  or  lights  in  the  brewhouse, 
but  the  surveyor  considering  that  all  the  windows 
and  lights  in  the  brewhouse,  however  constructed, 
are  chargeable,  together  with  those  in  the  dwelling- 
house,  requested  a case  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
which  is  here  stated  accordingly,  with  a plan  of  the 
premises  furnished  by  the  appellant  annexed.  (The 
plan  is  necessarily  omitted.) 

Thomas  Arrowsmith,  of  Windle,  common  brewer, 
being  charged  with  ten  windows  (50  Geo.  3,  c.  104, 
s.  8),  appealed  against  two  of  them  in  his  brew- 
house, which  adjoins  to  his  dwelling-house.  The 
circumstances  aresimilar  to  those  stated  in  the  fore- 
going case,  except  that  there  is  no  internal  commu- 
nication between  the  brewhouse  and  dwelling-house. 
The  commissioners  relieved  the  appellant  from  the 
two  windows  or  lights  in  the  brewhouse ; but  the 
surveyor  not  being  satisfied  with  such  determina- 
tion, demanded  a case  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
which  is  here  stated  accordingly.  Witness  our 
hands  this  26th  day  of  Feb.,  1841. 

W.  Ackers  f 0 . . 

a „ m i-»  ■<  Commissioners. 

Anthony  1.  Drucker.  [ 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  determination  of  the 
commissioners  is  wrong. 

J.  Patteson.  T.  Coltman.  W.  Wightman. 
— Justice  of  the  Peace. 


ComsjJouDtnrr. 

CORRUGATED  IRON  FOR  ROOFING  AND  DOORS,  &C. 

Sir, — During  the  period  of  great  depression  in 
the  price  of  iron,  I am  surprised  that  no  one  has 
turnedRieir  attention  to  manufacture  corrugated  iron 
for  roofing,  like  to  the  most  beautiful  roof  at  the 
Eastern  Counties  Railway,  Shoreditch,  excelled  no- 
where in  elegance,  lightness,  and  simplicity.  This 
manufacture  was  patented  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  April 
1829,  which  patent  expired  in  April  1843,  but  from 
the  enormous  price  of  51.  to  71.  per  square  of  100 
feet,  weighing  about  3 cwt.,  and  having  no  rafters 
requisite,  it  gained  no  custom,  whilst  the  price 
of  such  3 cwt.  iron  was  only  15s.  or  20s. 
per  100  feet:  a profit  of  400  per  cent,  being 
charged  for  rolling  the  like.  I hope  some  of 
your  readers  will  consider  and  extend  such  a beautiful 
and  useful  method  of  using  sheet  iron,  and  thereby 
render  roofing  cheaper  than  ever ; if  galvanized  it 
will  be  everlasting.  This  method  likewise  renders 
sheet  iron  very  useful  for  fire-proof  doors.  Your 
inserting  this  letter  will  be  a favour  conferred  upon 
your  obedient  servant, 

A Constant  Reader. 

Halesworth,  16th  November,  1843. 

THE  LEICESTER  MONUMENT. 

Sir, — I have  received  the  following  particulars 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  “ Lei- 
cester monument,”  which  perhaps  may  be  useful  to 
some  of  your  readers.  The  column  is  to  be  120 
feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal,  &c.,  three  sides 
of  which  will  be  appropriated  to  bas-reliefs  in  bronze, 
and  the  fourth  to  an  inscription.  The  subject  for 
sculpture  and  inscription  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
architects,  as  also  the  ornaments  of  the  base,  and 
the  finish  above  the  abacus  of  the  capital.  A stair- 
case in  the  inside  is  not  a requisite,  but  it  is  left 
entirely  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  architect  in 
this  particular.  No  statue  of  the  deceased  Earl  is 
intended  to  be  placed  upon  the  column,  nor  will  the 
column  be  required  to  serve  as  a lighthouse  by  night, 
but  simply  as  a mariners’  land-mark  by  day.  Any 
information  respecting  the  stone  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  John  Browne  (Lord  Hastings’  agent)  at 
Seaton  Delaval. 

I am,  Sir, your  constant  reader, 

14th  November,  1843.  E.  B.  T. 

Sir, — Will  any  one  of  your  numerous  readers 
oblige  me  with  the  addresses  of  the  several  building 
societies  already  established  in  London. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  most  obediently, 

A Constant  and  First  Subscriber. 

Sir, — In  The  Builder  of  November  18th, 
there  is  a paragraph  headed  “ Reform  Club,”  from 
Times  November  8th.  I beg  to  propose  to  you,  as 
a lover  of  justice,  that  you  insert  in  your  next 
number  the.  letter  of  Mr.  Faraday  in  Times  Novem- 
ber 10th,  which,  in  my  opinion,  completely  refuted 
the  apparent  or  supposed  superiority  of  the  Bude 
light  over  the  Faraday. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

A Reader,  S.  J.  L. 

London,  Nov.  18th,  1843. 

“ to  the  editor  of  the  times. 

“ Sir, — In  your  paper  of  Wednesday  last  is  an 
article  headed  “ Reform  Club,”  in  which  the  Bude 
light  and  Faraday  light  are  spoken  of  as  having 
been  compared.  I was  not  informed,  nor  at  any 
time  aware,  of  an  intent  to  compare  them  ; but 


without  wishing  to  intrude  on  your  important  space, 

I hope  you  will  allow  me  to  state,  that  I have  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Barry,  R.A.,  Dr.  Holland,  and 
my  brother,  Mr.  Faraday,  of  the  Royal  Institution 
(being  some  of  those  mentioned  as  present  on  that 
occasion),  to  say  that  the  statement  conveys  very 
erroneous  impressions  on  many  points,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  relative  expense  of  the  lights.  It  is  easy 
to  ascertain  how  much  gas  any  light  burns ; but 
that  has  not  yet  been  done  with  the  Bude  light,  so 
that  no  comparison  in  that  respect  can  as  yet  be 
made. 

“ I am,  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 

“ R.  Faraday.” 

[We  are  most  happy  to  render  the  act  of 
justice  called  for  in  the  insertion  of  the  above. 
—Ed.] 

analogies  of  language  and  art. 

Sir, — If  any  one  doubt  the  relation  of  architec- 
ture to  literature,  let  him  take  a “ Vitruvius  ” and 
the  “ Ars  Poetica”  of  Horace,  and  I think  he  will 
not  find  one  general  principle  in  the  latter  to  which 
a corresponding  one  may  not  be  found  in  the 
former. 

Your  correspondent’s  letter  on  the  “ Analogies 
of  Language  and  Art”  suggested  the  above,  which 
you  may  think  worthy  of  insertion. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  H. 

Sir, — Will  you  pardon  me  for  troubling  you 
with  one  question  or  two.  I would  be  glad  if  you 
could  inform  me  (in  your  next  number  of  Saturday 
if  possible)  which  is  the  best  work  on  rural  archi- 
tecture, and  the  cheapest  plates,  &c. 

Also,  which  is  the  best  on  the  construction  of 
pumps.  Also  the  best  on  the  different  shrubs, 
evergreens,  with  a sufficient  description  of  each,  and 
plates,  and  the  cheapest  ? 

Is  there  a work  by  a gentleman  named  Phillips 
on  the  Laws  of  Draughts  and  Currents,  being  a 
guide  for  the  construction  of  flues,  and  to  prevent 
smoking,  &c.  ? 

By  answering  the  same  you  will  confer  a lasting 
favour  on  A Subscriber. 

[There  are  many  works  that  we  could  re- 
commend. In  reply  to  the  first  inquiry  for 
cheapness,  Busby’s  at  16s.,  and  more  expensive 
ones  at  21.  12s.  Gd. 

“ Millington’s  Epitome  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy” treats  on  pumps,  and  perhaps  would 
answer  the  requisition  ; the  price  is  5s. 

Mr  Loudon’s  condensed  work,  “ The  Arbo- 
retum,” will  satisfy  our  friend  to  the  full.  We 
are  not  aware  of  Mr.  Phillips’  work,  but  we 
may  refer  to  “ Rum  ford’s  Essays,”  and  for  a 
more  modern  work,  “ Iliort,  on  Chimneys,” 
which  is  charged  30s.,  but  may  be  had,  we 
believe,  for  15s.  We  shall  be  happy  to  assist 
our  correspondent  in  any  farther  way  he  may 
want. — Ed.] 

measure  and  value  prices. 

Sir, — Permit  me,  in  the  hope  of  their  insertion 
in  your  highly  useful  and  judiciously  conducted 
paper,  to  state  a few  facts  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent system  of  w-hat  is  termed  measure  and  value 
prices. 

A speculator  having  run  up  a dozen  or  two  car- 
cases upon  an  estate  of  which  he  is  the  proprietor, 
engages  with  a joiner,  a mason,  a plasterer,  and  a 
painter,  for  each  to  take  a carcase,  and  to  work  out 
the  value  of  the  same  in  their  respective  trades, 
upon  some  of  the  other  carcases.  The  value  of 
such  work,  and  the  value  of  such  carcase,  to  be 
ascertained  by  measurement,  and  the  amounts  to  be 
fairly  priced  out,  i.  e.  an  equal  per-centage  placed 
upon  the  market  price  of  each  party’s  work  ; but, 
this  is  rarely,  if  ever,  done  ; for,  by  the  peculiar 
measurement  and  separately  pricing  out  of  the 
tradesman’s  work,  the  per-centage  upon  the  market 
price  of  it  frequently  bears  four  times  the  amount 
of  that  allowed  upon  the  brickwork,  &c.  of  the 
carcase,  and  yet  this  system  is  called  fair,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  most  respectable  surveyors. 

The  measurement  of  the  minutiee.  of  a door  or  of 
a muntelpiece  ought  merely  to  guide  the  surveyor 
as  to  the  market  price  of  the  whole,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  separately 
priced  out,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
surveyor  to  judge  exactly  the  proportionate 
time  occupied  in  working  the  mouldings,  plain  or 
sunk  work,  &c.,  of  such  door  or  chimney-piece; 
in  fact,  I can  point  out  instances  where  a certain 
quantity  of  work  measured  out  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  contractor’s  original  estimate.  Suiely 
this  ought  to  be  remedied,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of 
eliciting,  either  from  yourself  or  from  some  of  your 
talented  correspondents,  such  remedy,  that  I have 
ventured  to  address  you  upon  a system  so  manifestly 
unjust  to  a certain  class  of  speculators,  who,  by  their 
spirited  exertions,  are  raising  domestic  architecture 
to  an  elevation  hitherto  unknown. 

Monday,  Nov.  20,  1843.  An  Architect. 


fHiereUania. 

Appropriation  of  Churchyards.  — Lon- 
don, let  us  recollect,  is  not  altogether  a bee- 
hive, though  perhaps  as  full  of  business  and  of 
humming  ; the  business  is  somewhat  less  clean,  and 
the  hummers  exhale  effluvium  rather  less  fragrant 
than  the  breath  of  flowers,  the  treasures  they  collect 
by  no  means  resemble  the  pure  and  innocent  pro- 
ducts of  Hybla  or  Hymettus,  nor  does  their  diet 
consist  of  Heaven’s  own  dew,  liquid  amber,  bee- 
bread,  and  pollen.  The  bills  of  mortality  do  not 
include  many  such  “ garden  houses  ” as  Milton 
tenanted — nor  the  bills  of  immortality  many  such 
ethereal  natures  as  he.  Now  that  the  dead  are 
about  to  be  rusticated,  we  hope  their  ci-devant  re- 
ceptacles, the  churchyards,  will  be  suffered  to  lie 
fallow,  and  thus  form  a kind  of  rus  in  urbe  for  the  liv- 
ing. We  advocate  this  on  other  accounts  besides  their 
ventilative  and  respirative  uses,  and  their  verdure 
— the  moral  effect  of  their  quiet  and  cloister-like 
seclusion  amidst  tumult  and  uproar  that  would 
drown  the  voice  of  Moses  giving  the  command- 
ments. What  is  there  fitter  to  arrest  the  foot  and 
the  thoughts  of  a passenger  than  one  of  those  silent, 
dim  grave-yards  in  the  heart  of  the  worldliest 
capital  in  the  world — such  as  old  St.  Laurence 
Pountney,  or  St.  Alban's — close  behind  the  noisiest, 
most  crowded  throughfares,  yet  breathing  perfect 
stillness  ? Buried  themselves  amongst  innumerable 
edifices,  they  afford  to  the  toil-wearied  spirit  a 
momentary  rest,  if  no  more.  They  perhaps  echo 
the  din  outside,  but  with  a deadened  sound  that 
mimics  and  mocks  its  hollowness.  We  would  have 
all  these  verdant  recesses,  however  disused  as  ceme- 
teries, kept  as  sanctuaries — sacred  at  least  to  con- 
templation : their  very  gloom  has  an  impressiveness 
which  must  affect  the  lightest  mind — now  perhaps  a 
little,  much  perhaps  years  hence,  though  but  half- 
remembered — and  their  pallid  headstones  gleaming 
above  the  heavy  grass  utter  a mute  Memento  mori 
where  everything  else  proclaims  Memento  vivere, 
the  single  important  motto.  Useful  things  are  not 
always  utensils.  Believe  us,  materialist  ! these 
idle  patches  of  ground  are  amongst  the  utilities. — 
Athenaeum. 

Modern  Barbarism. — The  Univers  remarks  : 
— “ The  government,  at  great  pains  and  expense, 
brought  from  Salonica  and  Ephesus  a magnificent 
Pagan  sarcophagus,  and  the  entire  frieze  of  the 
Temple  at  Diana.  These  relics  of  Grecian  art,  so 
valuable  in  the  illustration  of  history,  ought  to  have 
found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  conservators  of  our 
museums ; but  they  have  been  suffered  to  lie  for 
six  months  rotting  at  the  foot  of  the  colonnade  of 
the  Louvre,  on  the  ground  which  served  as  the 
burying-place  for  the  victims  of  July.  Since  their 
arrival  in  the  inhospitable  climate  of  Paris,  they 
have  endured  more  fog  and  rain  than  during  their 
long  existence  in  their  native  soil.  When  the  frost 
attacks  them,  nothing  will  remain  but  lamentably 
degraded  fragments  of  what  have  cost  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  francs  and  the  lives  of  seven 
men,  among  whom  we  have  to  lament  the  unfortu- 
nate painter  Clement  Boulanger. 

The  Tribunal  of  Valenciennes  have  severely  fined 
an  architect  of  that  town,  through  whose  presump- 
tion and  ignorance  their  splendid  Gothic  tower,  240 
feet  high,  was  brought  to  the  ground  in  April  last, 
and  several  passengers  in  the  street  were  killed  or 
wounded,  as  well  as  other  persons  who  were  in  the 
building.  One  faithful  and  talented  person  repre- 
sented the  building  to  be  unsafe,  and  advised  exten- 
sive and  immediate  reparation  ; the  offending  archi- 
tect was  tinkering  the  immense  tower,  declaring 
that  there  was  no  danger  whatever,  when  the 
whole  fell  to  the  ground  without  any  warning. 

The  city  of  Milan,  which  is  to  receive  within  its 
walls  the  sixth  Italian  Scientific  Congress,  has  come 
to  a resolution  to  grant  10,000  Austrian  livres,  to 
be  expended  in  one  or  more  grand  experiments 
within  the  region  of  the  physical  or  natural 
sciences,  to  be  made  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress.  The  Italian  savans  are  requested  to  send 
to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Milan,  on  or  before 
the  1st  January,  1844,  indications  of  the  experi- 
ments they  propose  to  make. 

We  understand  that  a meeting  of  delegates  con- 
nected with  the  iron  works  of  Scotland  took  place 
last  week  at  Coatbridge,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  petitioning  their  employers  for  an 
advance  of  wages.  Delegates  from  most  of  the 
works  having  attended,  the  propriety  of  a generul 
strike  was  taken  into  consideration,  when,  after 
considerable  discussion,  it  was  thought  mo  t pru- 
dent in  the  meantime,  that  each  work  should  give 
their  employers  fourteen  days’  notice,  and  that  a 
meeting,  after  they  bad  got  their  answers,  should 
take  place  to  consider  what  other  steps  it  might  be 
necessary  to  take. — Glasyow  Argus. 

Messrs.  Broadwood,  the  piano-forte  makers, 
recently  gave  3,000/.  for  three  logs  of  mahogany, 
the  produce  of  a single  tree. — Reading  Chronicle. 
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Granite. — Granite  is  supposed  to  be  at  once 
the  most  ancient  and  most  abundant  of  all  sub- 
stances. It  forms  the  base,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  mass  of  mountains  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
of  Cornwall,  Saxony,  and  Silesia,  the  Ural,  and 
Altai,  in  Asia ; the  Atlas,  in  Africa  ; and  the  Andes, 
and  Cordilleras,  in  South  America.  It  is  formed 
by  a concretion  of  the  granular  particles  of  felspar, 
quartz,  and  mica,  irregularly  mingled,  strongly  ad- 
herent, and  evidently  the  effect  of  simultaneous  crys- 
tallization. The  size,  colour,  and  relative  proportions 
of  the  particles  differ  greatly , but  felspar , with  a reddish 
tint,  generally  predominates.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardest  and  most  durable  rocks  known.  Granite  is 
much  less  metalliferous  than  any  other  of  the  primi- 
tive rocks ; but  it  nevertheless  yields  tin  and  iron  in 
considerable  quantities ; gold  or  silver  rarely  ; but 
other  metals  commonly. 

Munificent  Gift  for  Church  Extension. 
— The  agents  of  Sir  J.  W.  Ramsden,  at  his  half- 
yearly  rent  day  at  Huddersfield  last  week,  an- 
nounced that  it  was  his  intention  to  give  the  muni- 
ficent sum  of  8,000/.  for  the  erection  of  four  new 
churches  and  schools  in  the  extensive  parish  of 
Huddersfield,  with  ground  for  the  sites  of  the  same. 

Iron  Trade,  Merthyr. — By  accounts  from 
this  district,  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
prospects  in  trade  are  very  gloomy.  The  present 
rate  of  wages  is  said  to  be  maintained  only  at  a 
decided  loss  to  the  masters. 

New  Manufacture. — In  the  Westmoreland 
paper  of  last  week  is  an  advertisement  of  a marble- 
mason’s,  a Mr.  Thomas  Airey,  in  which  he  styles 
himself  a “ marble  manufacturer  !” 


STenDrrs. 

Sir, — I take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an 
error  in  No.  41  of  The  Builder,  in  the  account 
of  tenders  delivered  for  building  three  third-rate 
houses  in  William-street,  Chalk-road,  Islington, 
for  Mr.  Clayton,  delivered  Friday,  Nov.  3rd, 
they  were  as  follows  : — 


Lucas  £1,466 

Dingle 1,197 

McGill 1,100 

Peck 985 

Brighton 977 

Dennis  and  Price 925 


I have  also  another,  though,  perhaps,  too  trifling 
for  insertion,  but  that  I shall  leave  to  your  superior 
judgment. 

Tenders  delivered  Monday,  November  13,  for 
tuck  pointing  of  front  and  flat  jointing  to  back, 
front,  and  flank  wall  of  a house  in  Blaokfriars-road, 


for  Mr.  Miles  : — 

Bott £72  19 

Timson  35  0 

Slade  31  16 

Carter 29  0 

Mr.  Carter’s  tender  was  accepted.  J.  H.  S. 


A Correspondent  suggests  that  the  general 
dimensions  of  the  Building  would  be  useful  in  the 
case  of  comparing  the  amounts  of  contracts , and 
that  those  who  furnish  the  lists  of  tenders  would 
oblige  many  readers  by  adding  such  ittformation. 

NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

Boston  Church,  Lincolnshire. — Repairs 
and  restoration. — Mr.  Scott,  architect. — Messrs. 
White  and  Lindsay,  Boston  ; J.  T.  White,  Hon. 
Secretary.  Nov.  27. 

St.  Olaves  Church. — Restoration. — Mr. 
George  Allen,  architect,  69,  Tooley-street,  South- 
wark ; George  R.  Corner,  Vestry  Clerk.  Nov.  28. 
COMPETITIONS. 

London  Cemetery  Company. — Designs,  &c. 
for  two  chapels,  cost  6,000/.  ; premiums  100/.  and 
50/. — Charles  Burls,  Jun.  Secretary,  15,  New 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 

Secretary  to  the  Practical  and  Scientific  Associa- 
tion for  Pavements,  &c.,  20,  Vere-street,  Oxford- 
street. — J.  W.  G.  Gutch,  Secretary. 

Earl  of  Leicester’s  Monument,  at  Holkham.cost 
4,000  guineas. — R.  N.  Bacon,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Dec.  20. 

District  Surveyor  for  the  metropolitan  parishes  of 
St.  George-the-Martyr,  and  St.  Andrew,  Holborn- 
abovc-the-Bars,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls. — 
Testimonials  to  be  sent  in  up  to  30th  December. 
Election  next  January  Sessions. — C.  H.  Ellis, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Design  for  a testimonial  to  the  late  G.  Clendin- 
ning,  Esq.,  to  be  executed  at  Westport,  at  a price  of 
800  guineas.  Dr.  Dillon,  Infirmary,  Castlebar, 
Mayo,  20  guineas,  Jan.  1,  1844. 

Premium  of  a gold  medal  or  money  for  the  best 
mode  of  cleansing  streets. — March  1,  1844  I N 
G.  Gutch,  20,  Vere-street. 


NOTICES. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

British  Association  of  Architectural 
Draughtsmen. — By  an  inadvertence,  it  was 
omitted  to  be  expressed  in  the  advertisement  in 
last  week's  number  of  The  Builder,  that 
country  members  are  exempted  from  furnishing 
subscription  drawings. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

11  J.  L.  T.,  Brecon,”  next  week. 

“ Mr.  Glegg.” — His  paper  has  been  forwarded 
as  he  requests.  We  shall  be  happy  to  have  the 
promised  return. 

“ Senex  ” was  not  deferred  one  moment  by  us, 
but  the  printer  was  compelled  to  exclude  our  note 
for  want  of  space. 

“ Knightsbridge.” — This  is  too  bad.  If  he  has 
a blush  in  him  we  could  bring  it  up  the  deepest 
crimson,-  but  it  would  be  beneath  us  to  retaliate. 
We  hope  he  will  raise  himself  above  the  repetition. 
We  should  be  no  true  friend  to  him  if  we  could 
think  or  act  otherwise. 

“ C.  E.  D.,  Bath.” — We  are  remvided  by  him 
of  our  delay ; his  communication  is  putin  hand, 
but  we  have  a great  number ; thanks  to  our  active 
and  generous  correspondents,  from  which  we  are 
obliged  now  to  select. 

11  A Subscriber,  Chipperfield.” — His  school  plan 
is  to  hand;  if  it  appears,  he  must  give  us  a little 
time,  and  the  privilege  of  selecting  from  others. 
We  thank  him  for  his  pains. 

“ J.  M.,  Middlesbro’.” — We  shall  refer  to  his 
paper,  and  make  good  the  defect. 

“ A Working  Mason.” — We  shall  make  use  of 
his  commendable  paper. 

“ A Leicester  Subscriber.” — Would  he  oblige  us 
with  some  sketch  of  the  work  he  so  much  admires, 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  his  enco- 
miums. 

“ Norman,”  Leamington. — His  pertinent  letter 
on  the  Swiss  style  next  week. 

“ Mr.  G.  W.  Aplin.” — His  paper  will  appear 
at  the  first  opportunity . 

“ The  Mining  Journal.” — The  matter  com- 
plained of  came  before  us  in  the  pages  of  the 
Polytechnic  Journal,  and  in  a way  that  fully  justi- 
fied us  at  the  time  in  dealing  with  it  as  u:e  did. 
We  are,  however,  very  sorry  to  have  unwittingly 
excited  our  contemporary's  displeasure,  and  beg  to 
inform  our  readers,  now  that  we  know  it,  that  the 
article  upon  Mr.  Andrew  Smith’s  Steam  Gene- 
rator first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Mining 

Journal.  

SUMMARY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Truro  Market  Competition. — “ Senex”  is 
astonished  that  we  should  justify  the  successful 
competitors  being  allowed  to  explain  their  draw- 
ings to  the  corporators.  He  is  wrong.  We  claim 
the  same  privilege  for  all  successful  or  unsuccess- 
ful. He  does  not  blame  the  arthitects  for  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  explain  and  set 
off  their  plans,  but  he  thinks  the  corporation  are 
liable  to  the  charge  of  partiality ; where  is  the 
difference  between  us  ? 

He  states,  that  as  in  the  several  notices  of  the 
competitions,  the  heading  “Truro  Stannaries  Hall, 
Town  Hall,  and  Markets,”  would  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  there  are  two  separate  Halls,  whereas 
the  printed  instructions  to  Architects  only  speak 
of  “ the  Hall,”  it  is  calculated  to  excite  a sus- 
picion of  some  purposed  ambiguity.  Commenting 
on  the  letter  of  “ A Young  Chip,”  in  our  Journal 
of  October  29th,  he  thinks  some  information  could 
be  afforded  through  his  means  as  to  the  cause  of 
delay  in  the  selection  of  the  designs ; we  shall 
be  happy  to  be  the  means  of  throwing  any  nexo 
light  upon  the  subject. 

Guildhall,  Bristol. — “ A Constant  Reader.” 
— We  should  hardly  be  justified  in  reporting  his 
information  upon  anonymous  authority.  Thus  far, 
however,  me  may  say  that  he  throws  discredit  on 
the  whole  affair,  as  jar  as  Mr.  Pope  is  concerned  ; 
he  denies  that  there  was  any  competition  at  all, 
and  asserts  that  concerning  a Dissenting  chapel 
near  Richmond  Terrace,  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Page’s 
conduct  in  it  as  architect,  which,  if  correct,  is  far 
from  being  to  be  approved  of.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, give  our  authority  to  this  description  of 
attack. 

“ N.  Hancock  ” is  pleased  to  see  some  attention 
paid  to  the  comfort  of  that  noble  animal  the  horse. 
Referring  to  the  communication  of  “ Mr.  Rex,” 
he  observes  that  he  t hints  the  plan  therein  advo- 
cated would  be  too  expensive  for  general  adoption, 
and  he  proposes  a pointed  headed  nail  projecting, 
to  be  filed  sharp  on  becoming  dull.  We  may  ob- 
serve that  it  was  omitted  to  be  stated  xvith  “ Mr. 
Rex’s”  description  that  he  proposes  to  introduce 
India-rubber  or  fell  between  the  two  shoes,  and  by 
case  hardening  the  bottom  shoe,  making  them  also 
to  one  pattern,  they  would  last  longer,  and  could 
be  screwed  off  and  on  by  the  groom.  Hence  would 
be  avoided  the  too  frequent  cuttings  and  parings  j 
of  the  horse’ 8 hoof. 


“ A Friend”  adverts  to  the  successful  employ- 
ment of  the  Pauline  Apparel  in  cases  of  fire,  and 
recommends  that  all  insurance  agents  should  be 
provided  with  one  by  the  head  offices,  and  afire 
escape,  if  not  also  with  an  engine.  He  urges 
besides  the  necessity  of  a more  copious  supply  of 
water  in  the  way  of  foimtains  Sfc.,  as  we  have 
ourselves  advocated  in  imitation  of  New  York. 
He  says  that  by  each  parish  paying  a rental  of  an 
average  of  some  20/.  per  annum,  this  constant 
supply  of  water  might,  in  all  probability,  be 
ensured. 

11  H.”  inquires  whether  there  is  any  and  what 
scale  for  determining  the  quantity  of  sawing  in  a 
square  of  timber  framing— for  example,  when 
roof  and  floor  framing  is  undertaken  indiscrimi- 
nately by  the  square,  it  is  reguired  to  say  how 
much  sawing  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  average 
quantity  per  square. 

“ Qh\o<j8i6\io  ” is  thanked  for  his  solicitude  in 
our  behalf.  We  trust  there  is  no  cause  of  appre- 
hension as  to  falling  between  the  two  stools.  High 
and  low,  however,  are  mere  relative  terms,  and 
with  the  midway,  we  hope  may  be  compassed  by  us 
and  our  goodly  company  of  supporters.  His  re- 
mark anent  foreign  sources  of  information  shall 
not  be  lost  upon  us.  We  have  been  longing  some 
time  to  apply  ourselves  to  them,  but  there  is  much 
to  do  midway  still.  What  he  says  of  the  “ de- 
plorably defective  ” character  of  the  architectural 
section  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  has 
been  long  felt,  and  is  a reproach  to  the  nation. 
There  is  indeed  an  “ enormous  mass  of  actual 
rubbish ;”  but  this  we  could  bear,  if  there  was  the 
proper  mass  of  sterling  ore,  and  a proper  registry 
to  lead  to  it.  Would  that  we  could  render  an 
effective  service  in  the  remedy. 

“ A Builder  of  the  Olden  Times  "joins  issue 
with  us  in  deprecating  that  “ hawk-eyed”  and 
suspicious  spirit  which  he  says  is  manifested  in 
every  district  as  well  as  in  that  of  Worthing,  and 
which,  he  regrets  to  say,  the  clergy  are  not  the 
only  remiss  in  tolerating,  and  the  guilty  in.  prac- 
tising. We  regret  they  should  tolerate  any  thing 
like  it,  and  that  it  should  be  as  he  says,  that 
“ masters  in  all  branches  of  trade,  to  save  them- 
selves, are  cutting  down  the  labourers'  wages  in 
return.”  “ How  long,”  says  he,  “ this  wretched 
system°will  go  on  I ktiow  not;  but  that  it  must 
eventually  recoil  on  the  shoulders  of  the  aristo- 
cracy is  as  certain  as  Mr.  Elliott’s  bankruptcy.” 

“ Leonidas,”  Plymouth,  inquires  whether  there 
is  at  present  any  theatre,  concert,  or  music  hall 
now  being  erected  in  or  near  London also  who  is 
the  builder,  the  amount  it  is  to  cost,  whether  it 
was  a public  contract,  and  also  inform  him  if  there 
is  any  of  the  above-named  places  being  repaired, 
and  by  whom  ? 

“ A Subscriber,”  Newcastle,  asks  us  to  state 
which  is  the  most  approved  plan  of  warming  and 
ventilating  churches  and  other  large  buildings,  and 
ivishes  the  address  of  the  parties.  Really  we  are 
hardly  iti  a condition  to  answer  such  a question. 
Our  advertising  columns  should  relieve  us  in  this 
respect,  but  there  are  gentlemen  who  do  not  ad- 
vertise. with  us.  Mr.  Sylvester,  of  London,  and 
Mr.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge,  were  employed  at  the 
new  Model  Prison,  and  there  are  many  others  of 
great  skill. 

” Mr.  Thomas  George  ” thanks  “ P.  T.”  for  his 
design  for  a Swiss  cottage,  which  came  ton  late 
for  his  use ; but  he  begs  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
had  no  unworthy  selflsh  motive  in  asking  for  it, 
which  we  believe  from  his  explanation,  and  owns 
upon  consideration  the  propriety  of  the  remarks  of 
“ A Citizen,”  and  others.  He  hopes,  however,  it 
may  not  be  converted  into  a bad  precedent.  His 
queries  as  to  Somerset  House  we  will  reply  to  in 
our  next. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Destruction  of  rats  and  mice 

WITHOUT  ARSENIC.— The  MUOPHOBON,  which 
has  received  the  approbation  of  the  most  celebrated  Chemists 
in  France  for  this  desirable  object,  may  be  obtained,  price 
2s.  fid.  and  5s.  per  box,  of  all  respectable  Druggists,  and 
from  E.  TURNER,  2/,  Coventry-street,  Haymarket. 


Ease  in  walking,  comfort  to 

the  FEET,  &c.  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London. 
HALL  & CO.,  SOLE  PATKNTEES  of  the  PANNUS 
CORIUM,  or  Leather  Cloth  Boots  and  Shoes.  These 
articles  have  borne  the  test  and  received  the  approbation 
of  all  who  have  worn  them.  Such  as  arc  troubled  with  Corns, 
Bunions,  Gout,  Chilblains,  or  Tenderness  of  Feet  from 
any  other  cause,  will  find  them  the  softest  and  most  com- 
fortable ever  invented. 

Hall  and  Co.  particularlyinvite attention  to  their  ELASTIC 
BOOTS  ; they  supersede  lacing  or  buttoning,  are  drawn  on 
in  an  instant,  and  are  a great  support  to  the  ankle. 

The  Patent  India-Rubber  Goloshes  are  light,  durable, 
elastic,  and  waterproof;  they  thoroughly  protect  the  feet 
from  damp  or  cold. 

Hall  and  Co.’s  Portable  Waterproof  Dresses.  This  de- 
sirable article  claims  the  attention  of  all  who  are  exposed  to 
the  wet.  Ladies' Cardinal  Cloaks,  with  Hoods,  18s.  Gentle- 
men’s Dresses,  comprising  Cape,  Overalls,  and  Hood,  21s. 
The  whole  can  be  carried  with  convenience  in  the  pocket. 
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There  are  motives  suggested  by  the  closing 
of  the  year  and  the  near  approach  to  the  com- 
mencement of  our  second  annual  series,  that 
induce  us  to  make  a few  remarks  in  antici- 
pation, and  to  prepare  ourselves  and  our  readers 
for  increased  profit  in  our  progress  together. 
The  time  past  has  necessarily  been  spent  in 
many  matters  of  initiation  and  induction;  the 
future  has  promise  of  a career  more  matured, 
although  it  cannot  be  of  more  successful  work- 
ings; so  far  as  The  Builder  is  concerned,  a 
much  more  flattering  result  could  hardly  have 
been  desired,  but  there  are  circumstances 
which  will,  in  all  probability,  distinguish  the 
forthcoming  year  that  we  seek  a timely  occasion 
to  speak  upon,  with  some  slight  reference  to  the 
past.  Anxious  as  we  have  been  to  procure  for 
this  journal  the  title,  and  to  give  it  the 
character  of  a permanent  trade  book  and 
record,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  wish  to 
have  all  who  care  about  such  matters  associated 
with  us  at  some  point  in  our  progress,  when  the 
backward  view  may  be  as  little  discouraging  as 
possible.  What  we  mean  is,  that  all  those  who 
are  in  a position  to  accompany  us  as  readers, 
contributors,  and  fellow-labourers,  we  would 
have  join  at  the  starting  rather  than  at  an  ad- 
vanced period,  with  the  disadvantages  of  lost 
ground,  and  the  “bringing  up  the  leeway.” 

It  is  our  intention,  therefore,  to  prepare  an  ex- 
position of  our  plans  for  the  forthcoming  year, 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  to 
invite  every  member  of  the  Building  fraternity 
to  the  perusal  of  it.  Our  principal  object  now 
is  to  solicit  our  readers  to  lend  a kindly  hand 
in  the  dissemination  of  our  views,  and  so  to 
assist  in  bringing  in  to  our  confederacy,  and 
under  our  leading,  the  whole  of  those  whose 
objects  and  interests  are  one  and  the  same  as 
that  of  The  Builder. 

To  our  indulgent  friends  and  readers  of  the 
past  year,  few  words  will  suffice.  We  have 
had  the  happiness  of  securing  a large  share  of 
their  approbation  ; that  we  have  not  pleased 
all,  and  at  all  times,  is  to  be  expected,  how- 
ever much  we  may  regret  any  difference  of 
view;  much  of  this,  however,  has  arisen  from 
that  which  we  have  taken  pains  to  make  known 
heretofore.  A new  plan  and  a new  organiza- 
tion are  matters  of  difficulty,  and  require  time 
and  patience  for  the  conquest; — the  one  we  have 
given  to  it,  the  other  has  been  gained.  With 
these  advantages  in  our  favour  as  compared  with 
the  past,  we  look  forward  with  increased  confi- 
dence to  the  future,  and  trust  not  only  to  be 
endued  with  that  strength  which  conducts  to 
the  discharge  of  every  promise,  but  to  so  much 
more  as  may  lead  to  scenes  and  achievements 
of  ever  new  and  never-ending  profit  and  grati- 
fication. 

What  we  would  particularly  impress  upon 
the  workmen  is  that  which  is  so  pertinently 
expressed  in  Mr.  Newnham’s  letter,  and  for 
which  purpose  we  inserted  it.  Let  them  send 
any  information,  and  make  effort  at  describing 
any  thing  that  is  useful  and  peculiar.  It  may 
appear  to  some  a little  irksome  to  go  over 
homely  and  familiar  ground,  as  it  does  to 
others  to  soar  occasionally  to  loftier  heights  ; 
but  the  universality  of  our  sphere  of 
labour  demands  it  all,  and  without  it  our 
structure  would  be  incomplete.  The  brick 
must  be  moulded  and  the  stone  quarried,  as 
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well  as  the  painting  and  polishing  and  the 
gilding. 

Nor  will  our  other  more  accomplished 
friends  find  fault  if  we  remind  them  of  the 
useful,  sterling  essences  of  criticism.  He  is 
but  an  imperfect  preceptor  who  indulges  in 
the  vice  of  taking  exceptions,  and  neglects  to 
bend  his  mind  to  amend  and  instruct.  Surely 
it  becomes  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  detect 
faults,  to  be  able,  and  not  only  able,  but  wil- 
ling, to  remedy  them.  It  is  thus  that  correc- 
tion and  instruction  go  hand  in  hand. 


PUBLIC  BATHS. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined,  from  what  we 
have  said  as  to  the  importance  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water,  that  we  should  seize 
with  avidity  the  occasion  to  notice  any  steps 
made  in  the  direction  of  procuring  that  supply. 
We  recollect,  in  the  lectures  of  our  learned 
professor  of  architecture  (Mr.  Cockerell)  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  how  he  dwelt  upon  a 
description  of  the  public  baths  of  Rome,  and 
depicted  in  glowing  terms  their  magnificence 
and  extent,  and  the  practices  that  prevailed  in 
their  popular  use ; how  even  the  Emperor— 
we  think  it  was  Hadrian  himself — mixed  with 
the  populace  who  frequented  the  baths,  and 
had  the  free  privilege  of  access  to  all,  both 
high  and  low,  secured  the  luxury  of  cleanliness, 

| and  doubtless  its  concomitant — health.  We 
I do  not,  it  is  true,  look  for — we  do  not  know 
that  we  could  wish  for— any  such  display  of 
patrician  and  plebeian  “ hob-and-nob  ” com- 
minglings,  but  we  would  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  choose  to  have  matters  at  that  vast  re- 
move of  wide  extremes,  that  leaves  us  with- 
out one  single  instance  of  provision  for  the 
popular  wants  in  respect  of  bathing  establish- 
ments. Of  course  we  allude  to  gratuitous 
ones,  and  to  those  by  which  all  classes  and  all 
sexes  may  be  equally  benefitted.  If  bathing 
and  plentiful  ablutions  be  good  for  all,  all 
should  have  it ; and  it  would  be  easy  to  secure 
it  under  the  most  salutary  regulations.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
the  working  men  themselves  are  bestirring  in 
this  respect,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Dumferline  and  others,  are  likely  to  carry  ont 
their  project;  but  we  have  the  pleasure  also 
of  being  able  to  state  that  our  own  metropolis 
is  not  either  asleep,  for  we  have  a printed 
public  notice  at  present  before  us,  headed 
“ Bathing  in  the  Thames — Nuisance,”  but 
whose  object  is  to  provide  a “ Swimming-school 
and  Bathing-house  Establishment  ” for  the 
district  of  Millwall  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
Whatever  is  done  in  this  respect,  let  us  urge 
that  consideration  for  all  be  mixed  up  with 
it.  A sense  of  decency  or  delicacy,  call  it 
| which  you  will,  may  tempt  to  the  suppression 
of  a practice  by  which  the  public  eye  is  now 
and  then  offended ; but  there  are  suggestions 
of  an  equally  pressing  description  wherein  de- 
cency and  delicacy  are  as  much  involved, 
though  in  a different  manner;  cleanliness  and 
wholesomeness  would  be  greatly  subserved 
and  promoted  by  a popular  practice  of  frequent 
bathing,  and  once  this  were  established,  we 
should  be  astonished  to  have  borne  so  long 
with  the  opposites  of  what  we  may  not  more 
particularly  describe  without  offence  to  “ ears 
polite.” 

We  heartily  wish  success  to  both,  and  every 
pioject  of  this  stamp,  and  urge  perseverance 
on  the  parties  who  have  undertaken  or  may 
undertake  them.  We  understand  that  meet- 
ings are  held  and  lectures  are  contemplated  in 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Millwall 
Institution,  of  which  particulars  may  be  ob- 


tained at  the  Temperance  Hotel,  16,  Ferry- 
road,  Millwall.  We  have  gone  out  of  our 
way  to  give  this  notice  in  order  to  the  advance- 
ment of  a matter  we  have  so  much  at  heart 

the  comfort  and  the  well-doing  of  the  working 
classes. 


BIRMINGHAM, — ITS  MANUFACTORIES, 
AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 


We  trust  that  important  results  will  flow  out 
of  the  visit  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  on  Wednesday  last,  to  this  far-famed 
metropolis  of  the  hardware  manufactory. 
Birmingham,  although  exhibiting  for  along 
time  past  syinptons  of  debility  and  depletion, 
construed  by  many  as  having  arisen  out  of  a 
long  period  of  overstrained  efforts,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  a vaporous  prosperity,  has  yet 
within  the  seeds  of  an  interminable  life  of 
vigour,  which  the  warm  and  radiant  sun  of  art 
may  cause  to  strike  root,  and  branch  forth  to 
the  eclipsing  of  any  former  time  or  product 
of  its  wonderful  garden.  His  royal  highness 
comes  from  a country  which  contains,  and  we 
trust  he  brings  from  it  a quality,  which,  united 
to  the  powerful  masculine  genius  he  would 
find  the  other  day  developed  in  Birmingham, 
is  calculated  to  produce  fruit  such  as  England 
waits  to  taste  of,  and  Birmingham  in  particular 
to  be  replenished  with.  The  arts  of  manu- 
facture have  probably  outshot  themselves  a 
little  in  Birmingham,  and  the  arts  of  design 
have  been  left  as  much  in  the  rear.  Bring  them 
abreast , and  tile  car  of  her  prosperity  will  run 
smoothly  and  triumphantly,  and  with  a speed 
and  certainty  of  which  the  railroad  it  boasts 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  fitting 
type  and  harbinger. 

We  claim  for  ourselves  and  our  class  the 
special  privilege  of  being  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  mission,  for  such  we  regard  it 
fleeting  as  it  was,  of  the  Prince  to  the  manu- 
factories and  buildings  of  Birmingham.  It  is 
true  that  only  a few  of  the  principal  were 
chosen,  but  then  the  more  neccessary,  und  we 
trust  the  more  profitable  it  is  for  us  to  report. 

In  doing  this  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  columns 
of  a contemporary,  most  distinguished  of  the 
daily  papers  for  its  attention  to  that  section 
which  our  province  comprises;  we  allude  to 
the  Morning  Herald,  We  pass  over  so  much 
of  the  report  as  merely  pertains  to  the  manner 
of  the  Prince’s  reception,  (the  accompaniment 
of  the  cortege  and  the  like,  contenting  ourselves 
with  observing  that  those  were  all  that  the 
loyalist  subject  of  the  sovereign  and  the  arts 
could  desire,  and  commence  by  enumerating 
in  the  order  of  the  route  the  works  and 
buildings  which  were  the  objects  of  his  royal 
highness’s  visit  and  inspection,  we  may  claim 
all,  as  of  direct  interest  to  The  Buii.deh,— 
even  to  the  guns  and  buttons,  for  the  processes, 
if  not  the  uses,  and  we  know  not  if  the  last 
be  disputed,  are  in  their  connection  and  analogy 
most  intimate  with  the  most  of  building  art. 

1 — The  Glass  Manufactory  of  Messrs.  Bac- 
chus and  Son,  in  Dartmouth- street. 

Here  his  royal  highness  was  received  by  tho 
Messrs.  Bacchus,  by  whom  be  was  conducted 
into  the  glass-house,' where  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  the  manufacture  were  in  operation 
the  mode  of  conducting  which  was  explained 
to  the  prince.  While  in  this  part  ofthe  works 
a beautiful  two-handled  cup  was  blown  in  his 
presence,  and  a very  elegant  glass  centre-piece 

was  produced  by  the  new  mode  of  pressing a 

process  somewhat  similar  to  die-stamping,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  glass  was  passed 
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was  passed 

through  the  different  stages,  from  its  raw  or 
liquid  state  till  it  was  turned  out  from  the 
mould  perfect  and  fit  for  use,  was  regarded  by 
his  royal  highness  with  great  interest.  The 
articles  produced  in  this  way  have  all  the  finish, 
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though  not  quite  the  sharpness,  of  cut  glass, 
for  which,  however,  they  are  frequently  mis- 
taken. An  elegant  glass  pillar  was  also  manu- 
factured in  the  prince’s  presence  with  great 
rapidity,  the  perfectness  of  the  article  depend- 
ing altogether  on  the  skill  of  the  workman. 

The  royal  visitor  was  next  conducted  to  the 
mixing-room,  where  the  glass  is  prepared  for 
the  furnace,  and  was  afterwards  ushered  into  a 
long  room  where  a number  of  workmen  were 
busily  engaged  at  glass-cutting,  the  machinery 
being  turned  by  steam.  In  this  shop  a variety 
of  articles  in  glass,  of  every  shape  and  design, 
were  in  various  stages  of  completion,  the  busy 
operations  of  the  workmen,  and  the  din  ot 
wheels  and  machinery,  presenting  a scene  of 
active  life  and  industry.  His  royal  highness 
then  passed  on  through  the  show-rooms  of  the 
establishment,  at  the  splendid  display  of  which 
he  expressed  his  admiration,  and  departed 
amidst  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  workmen. 
There  are  nearly  200  hands  employed  in  these 
works,  in  which  about  12,0001bs.  of  glass  of 
every  description  are  produced  weekly. 

2.— The  Rolling  Mills  of  Messrs.  Muntz  in 
Wider- street. 

Here  his  royal  highness  was  received  by 
Phillip  Henry  Muntz,  Esq.,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  conducted  through  the  different 
departments  of  the  mill  where  the  various 
operations  of  manufacturing  the  patent  yellow 
metal  were  being  carried  on.  lie  was  first 
shown  the  metal  in  its  liquid  state  taken  from 
the  furnace,  and  cast  in  bars  or  pigs  j next  the 
process  of  heating  the  solid  mass,  which, 
while  in  this  state,  was  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  powerful  rollers,  turned  by  not  less 
powerful  steam  machinery.  1 he  flattened 
bar,  after  being  taken  from  the  rollers,  was 
again  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  and 
once  more  passed  under  the  rollers,  and  in  this 
way,  by  four  operations,  the  shapeless  mass 
was  converted  into  a fine  sheet  of  metal,  cut 
by  circular  shears  into  the  required  lengths, 
and  prepared  for  coating  the  “ wooden  walls 
of  Old  England,  for  which  it  is  found  pecu- 
liarly fitted,  and  is  fast  superseding  in  the 
British  navy  and  our  mercantile  marine  the 
more  expensive  process  of  copper-sheating. 

3 .—  The  Papier  Mache  Establishment  of 
Messrs.  Bettridge,  Jennens , and  Son , Consti- 
tution Hill. 

Here  his  royal  highness  was  received  by  the 
Messrs.  Bettridge,  Jennens,  and  Son,  and 
ushered  by  them  through  their  extensive 
works.  He  was  then  shewn  the  various  stages 
of  this  beautiful  manufacture,  from  the  first 
process  of  pasting  the  sheets  of  paper  together 
in  the  form  of  trays,  &c.,  till  the  article  was 
turned  out  in  its  polished  and  highly  finished 
state.  Prince  Albert  seemed  much  interested 
in  the  beautiful  arts  of  enamelling,  inlaying 
with  pearl,  and  painting,  which  are  carried  on 
in  separate  rooms,  and  he  examined  with  much 
apparent  gratification  the  many  beautiful  de- 
signs and  views  which  were  beinir  transferred 
from  the  works  of  Landseer,  Roberts,  and 
otherartists,  to  the  more  costly  and  highly-orna- 
mented articles  intended  for  the  drawing-room 
and  boudoir.  After  examining  the  process  of 
turning  door-handles,  vases,  See.,  on  lathes,  his 
royal  highness  was  conducted  to  the  show- 
rooms, where  he  appeared  to  be  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  magnificent  and  elegant  col- 
lection of  articles  in  papier  mache  which  were 
here  displayed  in  the  highest  state  ot  finish. 
Many  of  the  larger  articles  were  embellished 
with  historical  subjects,  others  with  allegorical 
groups,  and  the  smaller  ones  were  tastefully 
painted  with  birds,  flowers,  views,  and  por- 
traits. The  prince  seemed  to  be  equally  sur- 
prised and  delighted  at  the  great  variety  of 
purposes  to  which  the  manufacture  was  ap- 
plied, the  room  containing  specimens  in  every 
shape,  including  work-tables,  chairs,  folding 
screens,  cabinets,  work-boxes,  desks,  picture- 
frames,  &c. 

4. — The  Gun  and  Sword-blude  Manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Sargant,  in  Charlotte- street 
Where  the  new  process  of  rolling  gun-bar- 
rels, and  turning  and  boring  them,  by  steam- 
machinerv  is  very  extensively  carried  on.  The 
highly-finished  and  perfect  style  with  which 
the  barrel  was  turned  out  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  therprince,  who  examined,  with  the 
judgment  of  a connoisseur  and  the  eye  of  a 
keen  sportsman,  the  smooth  and  glassy  surface 


of  a variety  of  guns  which  have  just  been 
completed  by  Messrs.  Sargant  for  the  Ord- 
nance department,  by  order  of  government. 

By  the  aid  of  their  very  extensive  and  com- 
plete machinery  the  proprietors  are  enabled  to 
manufacture  about  a thousand  guns,  of  various 
descriptions,  per  week. 

5— The  Electro  Plating  Establishment  of 
Messrs.  Elkington , Mason  and  Co. 

This,  the  most  important  to  our  view  in  its 
bearing  upon  building  art,  this  new  and  beau- 
tiful invention  is  here  carried  on  most  exten- 
sively, the  perfection  to  which  it  Is  brought 
having  superseded  to  a great  extent  the  old 
system  of  gold  and  silver  plating.  At  this 
establishment  are  also  manufactured  solid  gold 
and  silver  articles,  deposited  by  the  same 
agency  as  is  used  in  the  process  of  plating  the 
solid  articles,  merely  requiring  a longer  period 
for  the  process  of  depositure.  Large  quantities 
of  rings,  bracelets,  and  other  light  ornaments 
were  placed  in  a small  basket,  and  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  gold,  and  in  less  than  fi\e 
minutes  they  were  brought  out  perfectly 
and  beautifully  gilt.  I he  whole  of  the 
articles  intended  for  plating  are  manu- 
factured of  German  silver,  those  intended 
for  gilding  being  composed  of  a mixed  metal, 
formed  chiefly  of  a mixture  of  brass.  One  of 
the  most  recent  applications  of  this  beautiful 
art  is  the  coating  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  rare 
plants  with  gold,  silver,  or  copper;  birds,  too, 
are  subjected  to  the  same  process  of  embalm- 
ing, and  form  exquisite  specimens  for  cabinets 
and  other  collections.  The  invention,  amongst 
the  infinite  variety  of  purposes  to  which  it  is 
being  applied, has  also  been  used  in  coating  with 
copper  cloth  and  canvas,  as  sheathing  or  cover- 
ing for  buildings;  and  by  the  same  process 
wrought- iron  can  be  coated  with  zinc,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  injury  arising  from  oxidation.  His 
royal  highness  ' expressed  himself  greatly 
pleased  and  interested  in  the  various  processes 
of  this  ne  v and  beautiful  art,  in  the  carrying 
out  and  perfecting  of  which  Birmingham  claims 
the  exclusive  distinction. 

G The  Gilt  and  Silver  Plated  Button  Manu- 

factory of  Mr.  Edward  Armfeld,  New  Hall- 
street. 

This  was  the  last  of  these  establishments 
visited  by  his  royal  highness,  who  was  received 
by  Mr.  Armfield,  on  alighting  from  his  car- 
riage, and  conducted  through  the  different 
workshops  in  which  the  various  processes  of 
manufacture  were  carried  on.  The  prince 
first  inspected  the  metal  as  it  is  cut  out  in  its 
rough  by  powerful  presses;  next  the  process  of 
annealing,  cleansing,  and  stamping;  and  the 
simple  mode  by  which  the  shank  is  soldered  on 
was  afterwards  explained.  The  process  of 
gilding  and  burnishing  was  next  gone  through 
in  the  presence  of  his  royal  highness,  thus  giv- 
ing the  last  finish  to  this  once  fashionable  arti- 
cle of  utility  and  ornament.  This,  the  once 
great  staple'  trade  of  Birmingham,  is  now 
reduced  to  a very  limited  extent,  and  of  the 
thousands  who  were  in  years  past  kept  busily 
and  profitably  engaged  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  manufacture,  few,  comparatively,  are 
now  obtaining  employment.  The  gilt  and 
plated  metal  button  trade  has,  perhaps,  called 
into  existence  and  exercised  a greater  amount 
of  inventive  genius  than  the  manufacture  of 
any  similar  article  in  Birmingham;  it  is  still 
undergoing  constant  improvements.  One  of 
the  latest  for  which  a patent  has  been  obtained, 
is  what  may  be  termed  a moveable  button,  the 
shank  being  attached  to  the  coat,  to  which 
can  be  firmly  put  on  any  pattern  of  button 
which  the  taste  of  the  wearer  may  suggest, 
and  this  he  can  change  as  often  as  it  suits  his 
pleasure.  This  patent  is,  we  learn,  applicable 
to  covered  as  well  as  metal  buttons.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  button  manufacture  in 
Birmingham  is  confined  to  the  latter  alone,  for 
the  making  of  silk  and  Florentine  buttons  is 
carried  on  very  extensively,  and  the  button 
trade  may  be  still  said  to  form  our  staple  manu- 
facture, inasmuch  as  it  employs  more  hands 
than  any  other  branch  of  industry  in  our  far- 
famed  “ toy-shop.”  The  fortunes  of  many  of 
our  most  wealthy  merchants  have  been  based 
on  the  button  trade,  as  it  flourished  in  the 
palmy  days,  when  its  importance  was  so  highly 
estimated  as  to  secure  the  passing  of  a legisla- 
tive enactment  in  its  favour  (we  believe  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  third)  subjecting  to  a 
heavy  fine  all  persons  found  wearing  other 
than  metal  buttons ! 


The  Town  Hall. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  here  to 
receive  his  royal  highness  by  an  assembly'  of 
upwards  of  1,500  ladies,  who  had  gathered  in 
this  magnificent  hall,  and  through  the  influ- 
ence they  had  been  able  to  bring  to  bear,  suc- 
ceeded in  diverting  him  from  his  first  purpose 
of  merely  inspecting  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing. Their  attraction  was  irresistible.  His 
royal  highness  remained  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  was  greeted  most  enthusiastically  by 
them,  and  by  the  aldermen,  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  the  immense  assemblage  ol  other 
gentlemen  who  made  up  the  dense  crowd  of 
several  thousands  with  which  the  hall  was 
crammed.  He  was  greeted  also  by  the  un- 
equalled strains  of  the  monster  organ,  played 
by  Mr.  Simpson,  with  the  power  and  flexibi- 
lity of  which,  and  with  the  noble  proportions  of 
the  hall,  his  royal  highness  expressed  himself 
as  being  highly  gratified. 

8. — The  Free  Grammar  School. 

This  highly  reputed  work  of  Mr.  Barry  s, 
which,  with  the  hall,  the  work  of  Mr.  Hansom, 
are  regarded  as  the  “ Lion  ” structures  of 
Birmingham,  was  the  last  object  of  his  royal 
highness’s  visit,  and  occupied  a fair  share  of 
his  attention.  Both  these  buildings  will,  one 
day,  shortly  be  fully  set  forth  and  detailed  in 
our  pages,  so  that  further  remark  is  uncalled 
for  now.  His  royal  highness  departed  after  a 
stay  of  five  or  six  hours,  greatly  pleased  with 
his  visit  and  the  reception  he  experienced. 
We  hope  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  his 
profitable  acquaintance  with  Birmingham,  its 
arts,  and  its  people. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  DIS- 
TINGUISHED ENGINEERS. 

(Continued  from  page  503.) 

A recommendation  so  much  to  the  pur- 
pose decided  the  proprietors  of  the  Eddystone 
in  their  choice  of  an  engineer  and  builder. 
We  have  before  us  the  original  agreement 
drawn  up  upon  this  occasion,  and  deputing  to 
Mr.  Smeaton  powers  of  the  most  ample  kind. 
This  document,  conferring  the  entire  control 
of  a great  undertaking,  involving  an  unusually 
large  expenditure,  is  simple  in  its  wording, 
and  seems  to  have  been  entered  into  sponta- 
neously, without  the  intervention  of  lawyers  ; 
neither  are  there  any  signatures  of  witnesses; 
the  parties  interested  felt  that  they  had  found 
the  right  man , and  were  anxious  only  to  prove 
to  him  the  entirety  of  their  confidence.  The 
clauses  are  eight  in  number,  and  confined^ 
chiefly  to  a declaration  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  engineer  in  the  different  departments  auxi- 
liary to  such  a work;  as  an  exampleof  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  instrument,  we  transcribe  the  last 
clause,  which  is  to  the  following  effect: — “ That 
Mr.  Smeaton  have  the  sole  power,  and  man- 
agement, and  direction,  of  all  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  service,  and  may  discharge,  or 
reward , such  as  he  sees  proper  ; and  also  con- 
trol all  matters  whatever,  and  do  such  acts  as 
he  thinks  will  most  and  best  conduce  to  the 
speedy  and  proper  execution  of  this  great  and 
useful  work.”  Many  years  after  the  successful 
completion  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  and 
when  he  had  had  leisure  to  condense  a detailed 
history  of  his  labours,  given  to  the  world  in  a 
splendid  folio,  he  says,  referring  to  the  perfect 
understanding  that  subsisted  between  himself 
and  the  principals  in  the  undertaking,  “ On 
this  occasion  I found  myself  totally  unfettered  ; 
and  perhaps  no  resolution  of  the  proprietors 
ever  more  conduced  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  work  than  this,  which  set  me  at  liberty. 
Had  they  been  of  the  same  temper  and  dispo- 
sition of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  employed  me,  their  language  would  have 
been,  Get  on  for  God’s  sake!  the  public  is  in 
expectation  ; get  us  something  speedily  to 
shew,  by  which  we  may  gain  credit  with  the 
public!  This,  however,  was  not  their  tone, 
which  I looked  upon  as  a happy  omen. 

The  Eddystone  Rocks  obtained  their  name 
from  the  great  variety  of  contrary  sets  of  the 
tides  and  currents  in  their  vicinity.  They  are 
situated  nearly  south  south-west  from  the 
port  of  Plymouth,  distant  from  it  about  four- 
teen miles,  and  almost  in  the  line  which  joins 
the  Start  and  Lizard  Points;  consequently,  in 
the  direction  of  vessels  coasting  up  and  down 
the  Channel.  Their  situation  with  regard  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic  is  such, 


the  builder. 


that  they  lie  open  to  the  swells  of  that  bay  and 
ocean,  from  all  the  south-western  points  of 
the  compass  ; so  that  all  the  heavy  seas  from 
that  quarter  break  over  the  Eddystone  Rocks 
will,  uncontrollable  fury.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
uhen  the  sea  is  to  all  appearance  smooth,  and 
Its  surface  elsewhere  unruffled,  the  around 
swell,  meeting  the  slope  of  the  rocks,  beats 
upon  them  in  a frightful  manner.  This  short 
description  of  the  site  of  the  building  will  con- 
vey some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking more  especially  as  Mr.  Smeaton  pro- 
posed the  erection  to  be  entirely  of  stone,  to 
which  was  opposed  the  general  opinion  that  a 
structure  of  that  description  was  less  capable 
of  continued  resistance  than  one  composed 
principally  of  the  lighter  material,  timber; 
also  that  the  period  to  be  occupied  in  building 
wouhl  be  greatly  prolonged  by  the  necessary 
preparation,  transport,  and  difficulty  of  landing 
stone  upon  the  rock.  These  preliminary  objec- 
tions being,  however,  removed  by  demonstra- 
tions and  models,  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Smea- 
ton s plan  was  preserved,  and  'he  commenced 
cutting  the  rock  for  receiving  the  foundation 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1756,  and  fixed  the  first 
block  of  granite,  weighing  two  and  a quarter 
tons,  in  its  place,  on  the  12th  June,  1757.  To 
describe  the  progress  of  the  building  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  space  we  could  devote  • 
as  given  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Smeaton,  it  is 
replete  with  profitable  information,  and  the 
development  of  a master  mind  in  meeting  the 
natural  obstacles  opposed  to  him.  Not  only 
judgment,  but  the  inventive  faculties,  were  put 
into  requisition  at  every  step;  new  expedients 
and  new  machinery  were  adopted,  and  in  hand- 
ling the  latter,  the  engineer  was  foremost — with 
him  the  post  o f honour  was  that  of  danger,  and 
by  this  means  he  at  once  inspired  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  every  artificer  in  his  em- 
ploy. This  great  work,  the  English  Pharos 
remains  perfect  and  unshaken  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  a century.  The  whole  time  occupied, 
between  the  first  stroke  upon  the  rock  and  the 
completion  of  the  lighthouse,  was  three  years, 
nine  months,  and  two  days  ; but  the  actual 
time  expended  upon  the  rock,  that  is,  in  rear- 
ing the  building  with  the  materials  which  had 
been  previously  prepared  in  the  yards  on  shore, 
was  only  111  days,  10  hours,  and  so  perfect 
were  the  arrangements  and  discipline,  that 
not  a single  accident  affecting  life  or  limb  oc- 
curred. 


[ cured  him  universal  respect.  Nor  ivas  a know- 
ledge of  his  merit  anil  capabilities  confined  to 
these  islands;  splendid  offers  to  transfer  his 
services  in  aid  of  the  political  and  commercial 
views  of  other  countries  were  made  to  him 
but  refused.  The  Empress  Catherine  of  R„s- 
sia,  successor  to  the  imperial  pioneer  l'eter, 
choosing  for  tile  experiinentthe  Princess  Askoff, 
then  residing  in  England,  tendered  him  a carte 
blanche,  using  every  persuasion  to  induce  him 
to  accept  it,  together  with  the  sole  direction  of 
the  vast  improvements  projected  in  that  empire, 
but  which  was  met  by  a decided  negative. 
1 he  reply  of  the  princess  might  have  furnished 
an  inscription  for  the  tomb  of  the  self-taught 
engineer  “ Sir,  you  are  a great  man,  and  I 
honour  you  ; you  may,  perhaps,  have  an  equal 
in  abihty,  but  in  character  you  stand  single. 
Jhe  English  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  mistaken,  and  my  sovereign  lias  the  mis- 
fortune to  find  one  man  who  has  not  his 
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Though  Mr.  Smeaton  completed  the  Eddy- 
stone  in  1759,  it  was  not  until  ten  years  from 
that  date  had  elapsed  that  lie  got  full  employ- 
ment as  a civil  engineer.  In"  the  interim  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  joint  receiver  of 
the  Denventwater  estates,  forfeited  on  the  at- 
tainder of  the  Earl  of  that  name  in  1645,  and 
assigned  by  the  Crown  for  the  maintenance  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  for  which  he  was  well 
qualified,  the  principal  sources  of  revenue 
being  extensive  mines,  which  required  the 
superintendence  of  such  a man.  Business 
now  flowed  in  upon  him,  and  in  1775  he 
found  difficulty  in  attending  to  the  various  im- 
portant commissions  tendered  to  him  for  ac- 
ceptance. His  opinions  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  civil  engineering,  and  the  con- 
struction of  machinery,  had  acquired  a weight 
and  validity  that  occasioned  his  being  con- 
stantly consulted  respecting  public  improve- 
ments. He  thus  became  a frequent  attendant 
on  Parliamentary  committees,  and  on  these 
occasions  bis  natural  strength  of  judgment, 
and  perspicuity  of  expression,  had  full  scope. 
It  was  his  practice  when  applied  to,  to  plan 
or  support  any  measure,  to  make  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  it,  and  to  be  convinced  of  the 
merits  before  lie  would  become  concerned. 
By  this  caution,  joined  to  the  clearness  of  his 
descriptions,  and  known  integrity,  he  rarely 
failed  having  the  bill  he  supported  carried  into 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  No  person  was  heard 
with  more  attention,  nor  had  any  one  ever  more 
confidence  placed  in  his  testimony  ; and  in  the 
courts  of  law  he  had  repeated  compliments 
paid  to  him  from  the  bench  by  the  late  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  other  judges  of  the  land,  on 
account  of  the  assistance  derived  in  every  case 
wherein  he  stood  forward. 


price. 

Mr.  Smeaton  executed  numerous  works 
connected  with  harbours,  canal  navigation, 
mills,  and  machinery,  his  reports  alone  occupy- 
lng  four  quarto  volumes,  and  a perusal  of  them 
affords  instruction  and  pleasure  even  to  the 
best  informed  in  this  advanced,  and  advancing, 
day  of  science.  In  private  and  domestic  life 
" e are  told  that  he  was  the  least  vain  and 
most  unassuming  individual  who  ever  attained 
to  eminence.  Of  himself  he  never  spoke. 
In  nothing-  does  be  seem  to  have  stood 
more  single  than  in  being  devoid  of  that 
egotism  which  more  or  less  affects  the  world 
ilevoted  to  his  family  with  a perfect  affection, 
his  manner  was  at  once  so  lively  and  serene 
that,  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
charm  of  conversation,  the  simplicity  of  in- 
struction, or  the  gentleness  with  whicli  it  was 
conveyed,  most  endeared  his  home;  a home 
says  Ins  daughter,  in  which  from  infancy  we 


cannot  recollect  to  have  seen  a trace  of  dis 
satisfaction,  or  a word  „f  asperity  to  any  one. 
J et  u ith  ail  this  he  was  absolute .'  And’  it  is 
tor  casuistry  in  education,  or  rule,  to  explain 
h.s  author",.  1 it  was  an  authority,  asimpos- 

n-ireh,  II  P,  nr’  *°  dpfine-  Mr.  Smeaton 
r?tlrcdfrom  public  engagements  to- 
nal ds  the  closing  years  of  life  ; he  had  always 
apprehended  the  manner  of  his  death,  from 
palsy,  or  paralysis,  as  it  had  been  hereditary  in 
his  family  hut  lie  dreaded  it  only  as  it  gave  the 
melancholy  possibility  of  outliving  libs  facul- 
hi*  tt'yn  expression,  "lingering 
°Z  «,^,after  the  spirit  had  evaporated.” 

1,1  species  of  attack  reallv  did 

occur  he  met  it  with  composure,  and  dignified 
thankfulness  on  finding  his  intellect  spared. 
In  the  interim  un,;1  his  dissolution  (about  six 
weeks)  all  faculties  and  affections  were  as  clear 
and  animated  as  at  any  period  of  his  life,  and  ho 
expressed  pleasure  at  seeing  the  usual  occuna- 
tionsofliisfamilyresumed.  Hownuldsometimes 
indeed,  complain  of  his  own  slowness  of  appre- 
hension and  then  would  excuse  it  with  a 
smile,  saying  “ it  could  not  be  otherwise  ■ the 
shadow  must  lengthen  as  the  sun  went  down.” 

J lie  hand  ol  death  continued  to  weigh  gentlv 
upon  the  body  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
\Mnle  the  spirit  was  preparing  for  its  fliir|,t 
On  one  of  Ins  last  evenings,  when  the  moon 
shone  biighlly  into  his  room,  some  phenomena 
respecting  that  planet  were  asked  him  ; when 
he  had  fully  explained  them,  his  eyes  remained 
fixed  upon  it  with  a most  animated  attention  ■ 
then  turning  them  to  those  present  he  ob- 
served, “ II  ow  often  have  I looked  upon  it  with 
inquiry  and  wonder!  to  the  period  when  I 
shall  have  the  vast  and  privileged  views  of  an 
hereafter,  and  all  will  he  comprehension  and 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Smeaton  died  on  the  28th  October, 
17Jd,  m the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 


EWYA.S  HARROLD  CHURCH,  HERE- 
FORDSHIRE. 


Tradition  affirms  that  the  parish  of  Ewyas 
Harrold  received  its  distinguishing  appellation 
from  the  Saxon  king,  Harold,  who  had  here  a 
castle  and  extensive  domain  previous  to  his 
elevation  to  the  throne,  and  by  whom  it  was 
conferred  upon  an  illegitimate  son,  also  named 
Harold.  The  prefix  Ewyas  is  peculiar  to  this 
county,  and  seems  to  have  denoted  an  appanage 
of  extent  and  importance,  held  in  chief  by  the 
most  powerful  barons.  Lacy,  one  of  the  im- 
mediate followers  of  the  Norman  conqueror, 
had  a large  portion  of  the  soil  of  Herefordshire 
allotted  to  him,  and  Ewyas  Lacy,  Ewyas  land, 


See.  arc  terms  which  still  preserve  the  identity 
of  the  grant.  J 

! The  church  (dedicated  to  St.  Michael)  of 
i which  we  give  an  engraving,  is  a small  edifice, 
j but  1 emarkable  for  a massive  tower  in  the 
-Norman  or  very  early  English  style.  The 
living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Brecon,  and  diocese  of  Sf.  David’s 
endowed  with  200/.  private  benefaction,  and 
400/.  royal  bounty,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Dai  ids.  Ewyas  Ha, raid  is  an 
agricultural  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Webtree 
Ik,  miles  south-west  from  Hereford,  and  con- 
tains about  450  inhabitants. 

We  are  indebted  to  a correspondent  for  the 
following  sketch  of  this  singular  and  interesting 
relic  of  an  early  period  of  church  architecture! 


Great  projects  and  great  works  were  inci- 
dents which  (he  constitution  of  his  mind  dis- 
posed him  to  grapple  with,  and  the  manly 
simplicity  of  his  deportment  to  his  superiors 
and  employers,  combined  with  the  disinterested 
modulation  of  his  pecuniary  ambition,  pro- 
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CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 


The  style  of  the  middle  ages  was  called 
Gothic,  by  way  of  opprobrium  ; but  it  might 
with  great  propriety  be  called  Christian.  It 
arose  out  of  the  demands  of  the  Christian  mode 
of  worship.  It  fulfils  all  its  requisites  with 
grace  and  convenience. 

“ The  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  (observes 
Schlegel)  has  nowhere  so  powerfully  expressed 
itself  as  in  its  architectural  monuments.  We 
still  survey  them  with  a mixed  feeling  of  melan- 
choly, delight,  and  wonder. 

“ Whoever  were  the  inventors  of  this  style 
were  not  mere  heapers  together  of  stones,  but 
had  all  thoughts  they  meant  to  embody  in 
their  labours. 

“ All  architecture  is  symbolical,  but  none  so 
much  so  as  the  Christian  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  first  and  the  greatest  of  its 
objects  is  to  express  the  elevation  of  holy 
thoughts  ; the  loftiness  of  meditation  set  free 
from  earth,  and  proceeding  unfettered  to  the 
heavens.  It  is  this  which  stamps  itself  at  once 
on  the  spirit  of  the  beholder,  however  little  he 
may  himself  be  capable  of  analyzing  his  feel- 
ings when  he  gazes  on  these  far-stretching 
columns  and  airy  domes.  But  this  is  not  all, 
—every  part  of  the  structure  is  as  symbolical 
as  the  whole  ; and  of  this  we  can  perceive  many 
traces  in  all  writings  of  the  times.  The  altar 
is  directed  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun  ; and 
the  three  great  entrances  are  meant  to  express 
the  conflux  of  worshippers  from  all  the  regions 
of  the  earth.  The  three  towers  express  the 
Christian  mystery  of  the  Triune  Godhead. 
The  choir  rises  like  a temple  within  a temple, 
with  redoubled  loftiness.  The  shape  of  the 
cross  is  in  common  with  the  Christian 
churches,  even  of  the  earlier  times.  The 
rose  is  the  essential  part  of  all  the  ornament  of 
this  architecture;  even  the  shape  of  the  win- 
dows, doors,  and  towers,  may  be  traced  to  it, 
as  well  as  all  the  accompanying  decorations  of 
flowers  and  leaves.  When  we  view  the  whole 
structure,  from  the  crypt  to  the  choir,  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  idea  of  earthly  death 
leading  only  to  the  fulness,  the  freedom,  the 
solemn  glories  of  eternity.” 

Such  is  the  language  of  this  eminent  writer 
in  illustrating  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages 
by  its  architecture.  And  who  can  enter  an 
ancient  cathedral  without  being  awe-struck  by 
the  magic  of  its  construction,  and  the  grand 
original  effect  of  its  harmonious  design  ? 

Architecture,  more  than  any  other  art,  de- 
pends on  the  influence  of  religion,— the 
temple  being  with  many  nations  its  only,  and 
amongst  all  its  highest,  object.  At  the  era 
alluded  to,  all  the  talent,  all  the  science,  and 
all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  were  brought  in 
aid  of  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  temple, 
and  the  result  has  fully  justified  the  efforts 
The  great  impression  which  these  churches, 
particularly  their  interiors,  make  upon  the 
mind  of  every  unprejudiced  person,  on  that 
of  the  intelligent  and  well-informed,  as  well  as 
the  uncultivated  and  ignorant,  is  truly  wonder- 
ful ; they  combine  the  simplicity  and  majesty 
of  the  groves  of  the  forest  with  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  leaves  : all  is  va- 
riety, greatness,  and  sublimity.  They  fully 
justify  the  observation  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
that  “ architecture  is  the  only  art  which  ap- 
proaches, in  its  effects,  to  the  works  of  Na- 
ture.” The  reason  of  this  is  probably  because, 
in  its  best  examples,  the  means  have  been 
made  so  thoroughly  subservient  to  the  end.  In 
every  case  where  the  style  is  perfect,  that  is, 
where  the  end  is  every  thing  and  the  means 
nothing,  the  impression  of  a work  of  art, 
whether  of  architecture,  painting,  or  poetry, 
will  be  like  that  which  Bouchardon  said  he 
felt  from  reading  Homer  : — His  whole  frame 
appeared  to  himself  to  be  enlarged, — all  nature 
which  surrounded  him  diminished  to  atoms. 

The  principle  of  the  Greek  temple  is  gran- 
deur and  dignity ; faultless  excellence  was 
their  object,  as  in  all  their  arts,  and  was 
founded  in  the  imitation  of  the  natural  world. 
They  have  never  attempted  the  unattainable. 
The  principle  of  Gothic  architecture  is  alto- 
gether different;  it  calls  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  spectator;  the  soul  is  agitated  and  im- 
pressed with  the  glimpse  of  something  super- 
natural. An  indefinite  feeling  of  anxiety  is 
produced.  The  heart  is  impelled  with  a sen- 
timent of,  and  aspiration  after,  immortality  and 
unattainable  perfection. 

The  Greek  temple  is  so  simple  in  its  object, 
so  obviously  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  so 


easily  comprehended,  that  the  understanding 
is  immediately  satisfied.  Not  so  with  the 
Gothic,  which  is  much  more  complicated.  It 
is  more  the  production  of  feeling  than  of  ra- 
tiocination. It  exhibits  much,  hints  at  a great 
deal  more,  and  promises  every  thing.  It  is  like 
“ the  glimpses  which  a prophet  hath  or 
heaven  in  his  dreams ;”  but  when  attempted 
to  be  grasped  and  analyzed,  it  shrinks  from 
the  coarseness  of  the  touch,  and  vanishes  like 
a dream.  The  heart  is  to  be  impressed  with 
a sentiment  borrowed  from  another  world,  and 
all  its  expressions  are  to  set  the  heart  and 
imagination  to  work  to  catch  a glimpse  of  that 
other  and  that  better  world.  This  comparison 
is  made  with  the  pure  Greek  architecture  of 
antiquity.  But  that  is  conceding  too  much  to 
it;  for  pure  Greek  architecture  in  a Christian 
church  is  impossible.  The  very  perfection  of 
the  Greek  temple  prevents  its  being  susceptible 
of  the  modifications  necessary  to  adapt  it  for 
Christian  worship.  It  was  produced  by  a re- 
ligion whose  form  as  well  as  spirit  were  totally 
different.  When  copied  and  modified  for  mo- 
dern use  its  original  character  is  lost;  but  no 
new  character  is  given  to  it.  Its  forms  become 
destitute  of  meaning  ; it  may  be  guessed  to  be 
any  thing  rather  than  a church.  L.  G. 


APPLICATION  AND  INTENT  OF  THE 
VARIOUS  STYLES  OF  ARCHITECTURE.* 


The  Gothic  style  always  fills  the  eye,  and 
conveys  the  notion  of  comprehension  and 
capacity  ; habitation  and  converse,  and  congre- 
gational worship  beneath  its  roof,  are  seen  to 
be  its  intent.  We  are  invited  to  enter  into  the 
cathedral.  The  portals  expand,  and  in  the 
long  perspective  which  appears  between  the 
pillars  of  the  porch,  and  ends  in  the  distant 
choir,  the  light  darts  downwards,  through  the 
lofty,  unseen  windows,  each  marked  by  its 
slanting  beam  of  luminous  haze,  chequering 
the  pillars  and  the  pavement,  and  forming  a 
translucent  gloom.  Gothic  architecture  is  an 
organic  whole,  bearing  within  it  a living  vege- 
tating germ.  Its  parts  and  lines  are  linked  and 
united,  they  spring  and  grow  out  of  each  other. 
Its  essence  is  the  curve,  which,  in  the  physical 
world,  is  the  token  of  life  or  organized  matter, 
just  as  the  straight  line  indicates  death  or  in- 
organized  matter.  It  is  a combination  of 
arches,  whose  circles  may  be  infinitely  folded, 
multiplied,  and  embraced.  Hence,  the  parts 
of  a Gothic  building  may  be  expanded  indefi- 
nitely without  destroying  its  unity.  However 
multiplied  and  combined,  they  still  retain  their 
relative  bearing  ; however  repeated,  they  never 
encumber  each  other.  All  the  arched  openings, 
the  tall  mullioned  windows,  the  recessed  doors, 
are  essential  parts  ; they  do  not  pierce  the  walls 
of  the  structure  ; on  the  contrary,  they  bind 
them  together.  The  spire  may  rise  aloft,  the 
large  and  massy  walls  may  lengthen  along  the 
ground,  but  still  the  building  preserves  its  con- 
sistency. 

Richness  of  decoration,  colour,  and  gold, 
may  increase  the  effect  of  the  Gothic  style, 
but' the  inventor  chiefly  relies  upon  his  art  and 
science.  Gravitation,  which  could  bring  the 
stone  to  the  ground,  is  the  power  which  fixes  it 
in  the  archivolt,  and  every  pinnacle  bears 
witness  to  the  mastery  which  the  architect  has 
gained.  The  details  are  sometimes  bad.  Parts, 
considered  by  themselves,  may  be  destitute  of 
beauty,  but  they  are  always  relevant,  and  all 
minor  faults  are  lost  in  the  merits  of  the  entire 
structure. 

Gothic  architecture,  whatever  its  primitive 
elements  may  have  been,  was  created  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  ; it  was  there  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  a more  iuclement  sky.  Its 
structures  were  destined  for  the  religious  wor- 
ship of  a people  amongst  whom  it  was  matured. 
In  a Gothic  church  no  idea  can  possibly  arise 
save  that  of  Christianity  and  the  rites  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  cannot  desecrate  it  even  in  thought. 
From  its  mode  of  construction,  no  convenience 
which  we  need  ever  becomes  a blemish,  and 
its  character  assimilates  itself  to  every  emblem 
or  ornament  which  its  nse  requires. 

Many  of  our  contemporaries  are  desirous  of 
introducing  the  “pure  Grecian  style  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  architecture. 
But  even  their  talents  cannot  naturalize  the 
architecture  of  ancient  Greece  in  modern  Eng- 
land. The  Grecian  temple  will  not  submit  to 
be  transported  into  our  atmosphere.  No  adap- 
tation can  be  given  which  will  reconcile  it  to 


utility.  Plate-glass  windows  glaring  through 
the  inter-columniations,  chimneys  and  chim- 
ney-pots arranged  above  the  pediment,  are 
just  as  appropriate  as  English  nouns  and  verbs 
in  a Greek  hexameter.  When  the  portfolio  is 
opened  and  the  drawing  is  shewn,  these  incon- 
gruities escape  observation  in  the  neat  lines 
and  colouring  of  a geometrical  elevation,  which 
can  be  made  to  look  just  as  the  artist  pleases.* 
But  when  the  scaffold  is  struck  from  the  real 
building  standing  in  the  open  air,  then  they 
strike  us  most  forcibly;  and  we  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  its  principles  are  too  stub- 
born and  unmanageable.  View  the  Grecian 
temple  as  a dwelling  and  with  relation  to  its 
inhabitants,  and  then  every  part  which  contri- 
butes to  comfort  or  convenience  is  a grievous 
sin  against  architectural  fitness  ; they  are  re- 
jected by  the  very  essence  of  the  building  into 
which  they  obtrude  themselves. 

The  objections  brought  forward  against  the 
pure  Grecian  style  do  not  operate  with  equal 
force  against  that  modification  of  the  Roman 
orders  which  was  invented  by  the  great  Italian 
architects  who  flourished  after  the  revival  of 
the  arts.  This  has  been  called  an  adulterated 
style.  It  may  be  admitted  that  a new  com- 
pound has  been  formed,  but  the  alloy  possesses 
a ductility  which  is  denied  to  the  purer  metal. 

It  has  been  so  judiciously  matured  and  natura- 
lized as  to  acquire  great  propriety  and  a degree 
of  picturesque  beauty.  Wren  brought  it  to 
the  highest  state  of  excellence  in  this  country. 

It  is  a bad  omen  for  the  progress  of  architec- 
ture, that  so  many  attempts  should  be  made  to 
depreciate  the  productions  of  this  great  artist. 
The  exterior  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  resulted 
from  the  earnest  reflection  and  labour  of  a 
most  comprehensive  mind.  From  the  pave- 
ment up  to  the  cross- crowned  globe,  there  is 
not  a portion  which  can  be  removed  without 
destroying  the  integrity  of  the  composition. 
It  was  all  present  to  the  mind’s  eye  of  the 
architect  before  a line  was  drawn  upon  the 
paper.  It  tells  a complete  story,  neither 
weakened  by  after-thoughts  nor  disfigured  by 
redundancies.  If,  snail-like,  we  crawl  about 
the  surface,  we  may  stumble  upon  some  petty 
deformities,  an  unclassical  vase  or  an  inelegant 
scroll,  but  no  one  who  has  the  heart  to  appre- 
ciate this  master-piece  can  be  patient  when  he 
hears  such  cavilling  criticism. 

Architects  often  fail  from  the  poverty  and 
meagreness  of  the  masses  and  returns.  They 
compose  their  buildings  out  of  screens  and 
fa9ades.  They  seem  to  forget  that  a building 
is  to  be  viewed  from  more  than  one  point  of 
view,  and  in  various  lights.  One  of  the 
pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the  contemplation 
of  architecture  arises  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  object  unfolds  and  varies  as  we 
approach  it,  or  recede  from  it,  or  walk  round 
it.  We  study  the  play  of  the  perspective  and 
the  changes  of  the  shadowing.  Wren  fully 
understood  the  method  of  giving  architectural 
expression.  His  lines  and  masses  are  always 
working  upon  each  other.  The  small  low 
door  at  the  side  of  each  belfry  of  St.  Paul’s 
marks  the  loftiness  of  the  pile.  By  coupling 
the  pillars  of  the  double  portico,  he  obtained 
further  breadths  of  shadow,  as  well  as  greater 
altitude,  than  he  could  have  done  by  adhering 
to  the  plan  of  the  Grecian  portico  ; and  the 
pyramidical  belfries  unite  in  a symmetrical 
group  with  the  towering  dome,  based  upon 
the  colonnade  which  circles  and  retreats 
below.  Q- 


• Continued  from  page  491, 


A W indow  the  cause  of  a W ar.  When 
the  palace  of  Trianon  was  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV .,  that  monarch 
went  to  inspect  it,  accompanied  by  Louvois,  the 
secretary  of  war,  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
building.  He  remarked  that  one  of  the  win- 
dows was  out  of  shape,  and  smaller  than  the 
rest.  Louvois  denied  this,  and  asserted  that 
he  could  not  perceive  any  difference.  The 
king  having  had  it  measured,  and  finding  that 
he  had  judged  rightly,  treated  Louvois  in  a 
contumelious  manner  before  his  whole  court. 
This  conduct  so  incensed  the  minister,  that 
when  he  arrived  at  home  he  was  heard  to 
observe,  that  he  would  find  better  employment 
for  a monarch  than  that  of  insulting  his  favour- 
ites ; and  he  appears  to  have  carried  his  threat 
into  effect,  for  he  insulted  the  other  powers 
by  his  insolence  and  haughtiness,  and  occa- 
sioned the  bloody  war  of  1688. 

• If  solid  models  were  more  in  use,  the  effect  of  our  build- 
ings would  be  better  understood,  both  by  the  architect  and 
his  employer. 
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ON  GRANITE. 

Devon  and  Cornwall. — The  moorstone  or 
granite  of  this  country  that  is  wrought  for  sale 
not  only  at  this  place  (Lanlivery,  Cornwall), 
but  every  where  that  I have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  it,  is  not  produced  from 
quarries,  but  lies  in  pieces,  generally  roundish, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  somewhat  sunk 
into  the  same ; and  this  is  used  in  preference, 
as  being  most  easy  to  come  at ; but  the  miners 
find  that  it  lies  underground  in  very  thick  and 
solid  strata.  It  is  here  called  moorstone,  from 
its  being  generally  found  upon  the  high  grounds 
in  this  country.  At  Lanlivery  I saw  one  stone, 
apparently  without  crack  or  flaw,  which  curi- 
osity prompted  me  to  measure,  and  I found  it 
to  contain  not  less  than  400  tons. 

I found  the  moorstone,  which  in  reality  is 
the  true  granite,  worked  nearest  to  Plymouth, 
up  the  River  Tamer,  near  Calstock,  to  which 
place  I understood  the  river  to  be  navigable. 
The  moorstone  is  found  upon  Kingstone 
Downs,  and  here  I first  saw  it  worked,  which 
was  by  splitting  with  a great  number  of  wedges 
applied  to  holes  or  notches,  cut  in  the  surface 
of  the  stone  at  the  distance  of  about  four 
inches,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  and 
supposed  strength  of  the  mass.  These  holes 
are  sunk  with  the  point  of  a pick,  much  in  the 
way  that  is  done  for  the  splitting  of  hard  quarry 
stone.  Here  I was  informed  that  the  harder 
the  quality  of  the  moorstone,  the  more  exactly, 
in  general,  would  it  split  to  the  size  or  scantling 
required  ; and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  more 
soft  or  capable  of  being  worked  with  the  pick 
or  other  tool,  the  less  regularly  it  would  split; 
so  that  to  bring  this  kind  of  stone  to  a true 
square  would  require  in  the  whole  near  the 
same  quantity  of  labour,  whether  of  the  harder 
or  softer  species.  The  moorstone  of  this  place 
seemed  to  be  of  the  harder  kind,  but  of  the 
quantity  remaining  the  stones  did  not  appear 
of  the  size  I expected  to  have  met  with. 

In  inquiring  as  to  the  prices  of  work,  1 
foresaw  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  ask  the 
expense  of  shaping  stones  to  the  particular 
figure  I wanted,  because  the  workmen,  being 
totally  unused  to  any  work  of  that  sort,  the 
question  would  only  have  puzzled  them,  and 
the  answer,  of  course,  would  at  best  have  been 
indistinct,  if  not  tending  to  mislead  ; I therefore 
founded  my  inquiries  upon  the  price  at  which  they 
could  produce  Ashler , by  the  foot  superficial, 
when  brought  to  a true  square,  and  what  was  their 
price  per  gallon  in  forming  stone  troughs,  some 
of  which  I found  they  were  in  the  practice  of 
making.  By  answers  to  the  first,  I was  enabled 
to  form  a judgment  at  what  price  they  could 
work  moorstone  by  the  foot,  to  a perfect  regu- 
larity, after  it  was  split  into  the  proper  scant- 
lings for  that  purpose  ; and  from  the  price  of 
working  out  the  hollows  of  stone  troughs,  I 
could  judge  of  the  expense  of  hollowing  out 
the  work  by  dint  of  downright  labour  with  the 
pick,  where  no  advantage  could  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  wedge  or  the  hammer. 

The  operation  of  splitting  granite  is  very 
curious  ; for  the  apparent  texture  being  with- 
out any  particular  direction,  the  parts  seeming 
to  be  irregularly  and  coarsely  huddled  together, 
somewhat  resembling  a plum  pudding,  one 
would  not  imagine  that  any  degree  of  regu- 
larity could  take  place  in  their  division  by 
splitting;  but  the  case  is  so  far  otherwise,  that 
gate-posts  are  afforded  in  the  rough  square  at 
a very  moderate  price;  and  I have,  in  this 
country,  frequently  seen  posts  of  granite,  12 
feet  long,  and  not  above  8 inches  square,  used 
instead  of  wood  for  the  mere  purpose  of  sup- 
porting a hovel,  no  part  of  them  being  so  much 
as  an  inch  out  of  the  straight  or  flat ; but  it  is 
to  be  constantly  observed,  that  the  strength  of 
the  stone,  on  each  side  of  the  bisection,  is  so 
managed  as  to  be  nearly  equal,  otherwise  the 
split  will  constantly  encroach  upon  the  weaker 
side.  Indeed,  without  this  remarkable  pro- 
perty in  granite  of  splitting  regularly,  it  would 
be  little  use  in  human  life  ; for  it  is  of  so  hard 
a nature  that  steel  will  not  cut  it ; and  yet  hard 
steel  will  bruise  it ; so  that  the  prominent  parts 
being  gradually  crumbled  away  by  repeated 
blows,  its  surface  can  be  brought  to  a great 
degree  of  regularity;  and  as  the  splitting 
procures  plain  surfaces,  nearly  regular,  as 
already  the  accidental  prominences  can  be 
reduced  to  regularity  by  a moderate  degree  of 
labour. 

* * • • 

Next  morning  went  on  horseback  to  Con - | 


stantine , a place  about  four  miles  from  Fal- 
mouth, where  I applied  to  Mr.  Matthew  Box, 
to  whom  I had  been  directed  as  the  principal 
and  almost  only  man  for  moorstone  in  these 
parts.  The  stone  here  appeared  to  be  of  a 
quality  better  both  to  cleave  and  work  than 
any  I had  before  seen ; for  I observed  by  a 
piece  of  it  then  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Box, 
that  it  might  be  cut  and  formed  with  a much 
superior  degree  of  execution  than  I had  before 
conceived  this  sort  of  stone  to  be  capable  of. 
He  was  at  this  time  executing  a grave  stone  of 
the  elevated  kind,  of  which  the  pedestal  of  a 
column  gives  the  idea,  and  in  which  he  had 
formed  the  mouldings  with  so  much  delicacy 
and  propriety,  that  I could  not  help  consider- 
ing Mr.  Box  as  a capital  artist  in  that  kind  of 
material ; and  therefore  felt  a secret  joy  in 
meeting  with  him.  Such,  however,  is  the 
nature  of  man,  that  he  may  be  great  in  one 
branch  of  his  profession,  and  remain  small  in 
auother ; so  on  communicating  the  nature  of 
my  design  to  him,  I quickly  found  that  he  con- 
sidered the  forming  and  erecting  of  a well- 
shaped  tomb-stone  of  granite  as  the  greatest  of 
all  human  performances ; and  that  having 
lived  and  been  brought  up  in  a retired  part  of 
the  country,  from  whence  there  had  never  been 
any  great  demand  for  moorstone,  in  point  of 
quality,  he  had  chiefly  applied  himself  to 
finishing  of  smaller  works  for  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  within  a moderate  distance  of 
him.  He  seemed,  therefore,  rather  frightened 
than  pleased  when,  after  I had  explained  a 
little  of  the  nature  and  form  of  the  work  I 
should  be  likely  to  need,  I mentioned  the  ex- 
tensive order  that  I might  possibly  give  for  this 
article.  For  the  execution  of  it  he  formed 
numerous  difficulties,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  ask  either  for  the  stone,  his  work,  or  the 
carriage  down  to  Falmouth.  On  considering 
the  result  of  this  interview  with  Mr.  Box,  and 
having  examined  all  the  localities  I could  hear 
of  where  moorstone  was  worked,  and  would 
lie  tolerably  convenient  for  water  carriage,  I 
became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  making 
use  of  Portland  or  6ome  other  free-working 
stone  for  the  inside  work. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  extracted  from 
one  of  the  most  interesting  works  ever  pub- 
lished in  the  annals  of  engineering — we  mean 
Smeaton’s  report  and  description  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse.  The  granite  there  referred 
to  is  of  the  same  district  to  which  our  remarks 
in  a previous  number  had  reference.  Foggin- 
Tor  is  that  quarry  to  which  all  the  experiments 
of  Smeaton,  and  the  subsequent  ones  of  indi- 
viduals and  companies,  have  led  to  a conclu- 
sion of  preference.  Smeaton’s  description  of 
the  manner  of  working,  and  of  the  quality  of 
the  material,  would  very  well  answer  for  our 
purpose  now,  but  we  can  and  may  enlarge 
upon  it.  The  shrewdness  of  that  great  man, 
devoid  of  all  complexion  of  cunning,  is  fully 
exemplified  in  his  account  of  the  way  by  which 
he  arrived  at  a knowledge  of  the  value  of 
labour  in  granite-working  ; but  it  may  excite 
a smile  even  now  among  those  whom  long 
habit,  growing  out  of  his  enterprise,  has  ren- 
dered familiar  with  a standard  of  prices. 
Amongst  the  hardy  men  of  Devon,  quarry- 
working and  granite-dressing  is  now  a sort  of 
child’s-play,  and  the  economy  equal,  or  almost 
equal,  to  that  of  a soft  free-stone.  The  diffi- 
culties of  procuring  workmen,  large  blocks  of 
stone,  and  an  abundant  supply,  with  all  which 
poor  Smeaton  had  to  contend,  and  on  account 
of  which  he  was  driven  to  adopt  a filling-in 
to  his  structure  of  an  inferior  material,  are 
now,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  our  London 
merchants,  done  away  with.  The  engineers 
and  builders  of  the  present  day  might  justly 
hold  a Saturnalia  in  honour  of  Smeaton  and 
his  followers,  who  have  thus  opened  out  to 
them  so  extended  a field  of  advantageous 
working. 

The  character  drawn  out  in  Mr.  Box  is  one 
to  be  studied  with  advantage ; it  is  a portrait 
to  the  life,  and  Smeaton  a very  Vandyke  or  a 
Lawrence  for  the  painting.  There  are  many 
of  the  Messieurs  Box  still  remaining,  and  who 
would  overrule  a Smeaton,  if  a Smeaton  could 
submit  to  their  rule.  We  dare  say  Mr.  Box 
was  not  only  frightened , but  shocked  at  the 
temerity  of  the  great  engineer ; perhaps  not  a 
little  astounded  at  the  presumption  that  could 
call  in  question  his  sagacity,  or  presume  to 
dictate  to  his  experience.  We  dare  say,  also, 
he  dismissed  the  Smeaton  with  a grave  shake 
of  the  head,  and  retired  to  meditate  in  all  com- 


placency on  his  own  superior  profundity.  Oh  ! 
for  one  Smeaton  in  architecture  in  our  day,  to 
save  us  from  a thousand  Boxes  ! 


NEW  SCHOOLS. 

The  Wesleyans  propose  to  apply  a fund  of 
200,000/.  to  provide  a grand  system  of  school- 
ing throughout  the  kingdom.  Three-fourths 
of  the  sum  will  be  spent  in  the  buildings  ; in 
fact,  it  is  said  to  be  their  intention  to  build 
700  schools  ! It  may  appear  a small  sura,  how- 
ever, to  devote  to  each  school,  including  site 
and  furniture  ; yet  much  may  be  done  with  an 
average  of  230/.  to  240/.  each.  Let  us  hope 
that  some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  these  structures  ; a good  model  will 
be  of  more  consequence  than  many  of  the 
lessons  taught  in  the  schools.  We  do  not 
attach  importance  enough  to  the  material 
auxiliaries  in  the  matter  of  education.  A 
correct  building  promotes  and  forms  correct 
impressions ; in  fact,  you  may  from  a building 
form  a pretty  correct  estimate  of  the  merits  of 
that  for  which  it  is  set  up,  and  by  whom  it  is 
set  up.  As  the  Old  Play  has  it,  “ Let  me  see 
Mrs.  Jago’s  hand-writing,  that  I may  judge  of 
her  temper,”  may  with  more  force  be  applied 
to  building, — “Let  us  see  the  Messrs.  Wesley's 
head  work,  that  we  may  judge  of  their 
hearts  ?” 

Seven  years  are  proposed  to  be  occupied  in 
the  work.  Two  additional  schools  to  be  raised 
in  each  circuit,  one  for  the  town  and  the  other 
for  the  village  population.  Immense  must  be 
the  influence  of  this  and  similar  movements  on 
the  character  of  the  future  world. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

Tottenham. — A new  church  is  being  erected 
at  Clay  Bush  Hill,  Wood-green,  in  the  parish 
of  Tottenham.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
constructed  of  Kentish  rags  and  a stone  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Its  length  will  be  about  77  feet,  and  its  width 
25  feet.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will 
be  completed  by  Christmas. 

Aberdeen—  On  Thursday, the  16th  inst.,  the 
new  church  at  Cruden,  near  Aberdeen,  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  It 
is  built  in  the  early  English  style,  having  long, 
narrow,  lancet  windows,  with  alternate  but- 
tresses, and  a spire  about  90  feet  high,  which, 
from  its  elevated  position,  is  seen  from  a great 
distance  both  by  sea  and  land. 


Improvements  in  Westminster.  — 
Workmen  are  busily  engaged  in  pulling  down 
the  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  leading  from  James-street  into  the 
Pimlico-road,  to  make  way  for  the  new  im- 
provements. The  houses  in  Tothill-street, 
York-street,  and  Castle-lane,  Westminster,  are 
also  to  be  pulled  down  in  the  spring,  as  well  as 
Sion  College  Almshouses,  for  the  new  road, 
which  will  run  across  the  ground  of  Elliott’s 
brewery  into  the  Vauxhall-road.  On  the  site 
of  the  old  buildings,  some  splendid  houses  are 
to  be  erected,  equal  to  those  at  the  West-end. 
The  Rookery,  which  for  several  centuries  has 
been  the  Westminster  nuisance,  being  the 
refuge  of  the  cadgers  of  London,  and  the  most 
profligate  characters,  is  at  length  to  be  cleared 
away,  and  a square  will  be  built  on  the  spot. 
One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  city  of 
Westminster  is  the  proposed  embankment  of 
the  Thames,  by  having  a public  roadway  or 
communication  from  or  near  Whitehall-place, 
along  the  side  of  the  Thames,  on  the  Middle- 
sex side,  as  far  as  Chatham- place,  Blackfriars. 
An  embankment  is  to  be  made  from  West- 
minster-bridge  to  the  northern  pier  of  the  new 
Hungerford  Suspension-bridge,  and  thence  to 
Blackfriars,  forming  excellent  quays,  and  a 
public  promenade  similar  to  those  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  at  Paris.  Stone  landing-places  for 
the  convenience  of  passengers  are  to  be  erected 
at  the  bottom  of  Essex-street,  Arundel-street, 
Norfolk-street,  Surrey-street,  the  Savoy,  Vil- 
liers-street,  leading  into  the  Strand.  The 
quays  will  be  built  upon  arches,  so  as  not  to 
impede  the  barges  and  the  great  traffic  carried 
on  at  the  different  wharfs  at  this  part  of  the 
river.  Several  old  houses  will  be  pulled  down 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  improvements. 
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PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  FOUR  COTTAGES. 

(From  a Design  furnished  by  a Correspondent.') 


ScaZes  cf  Fic-eZ 
Ground  Flan. 


A A A A . Living-: 


B B B B.  Sculleries,  &c. 


NOTTINGHAM  CHURCHES. 

We  gave  in  our  last  number  a letter  from 
the  Nottingham-  Journal  under  the  signature 
of  “ Siste  Viator:'’  we  find  a second  letter  in 
the  same  journal  of  last  week.  For  the  reasons 
we  gave  before,  we  are  glad  to  recur  to  the 
case  now,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
extracts  and  a note  or  two  thereupon. 

“Siste  Viator,”  referring  again  to  the 
Trinity  Church,  is  disposed  to  excuse  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  architect,  on  the  presumption  that 
he  was  overruled  by  the  committee,  but,  says 
he,  “ an  architect  ought  at  once  to  have 
stated  it  to  be  impossible  for  him  both  to  re- 
tain the  lancet  windows  (especially  the  beau- 
tiful triplets  there  used),  and  to  admit  the 
bread  flat  Grecian  roof,  and  the  still  flatter 
ceiling  of  Trinity  Church.  Let  anv  one  for  a 
moment  contemplate  the  high  pointed  chancel 
arch  of  this  church  with  the  almost  level  lines 
of  the  ceiling,  and  then  say  whether  anv  thing 
more  mongrel  and  disagreeable  could  he  con- 
ceived? And  yet  there  aie  very  beautiful 
points  in  this  church,  and  such  as  convict  the 
architect  of  knowing  better  than  he  has 


allowed  to  be  executed.  Can  there  be  any  ex-  j 
cuse  as  to  want  of  funds  in  this  case?  Was  ( 
not  Trinity  of  great  expense  for  a modern  I 
church  compared  with  the  ground  covered  ?”  i 
We  interpose  for  a moment,  to  correct  the 
vice  of  that  phraseology  :hat  assigns  certain 
forms  in  an  arbitrary  sense  to  this  or  that 
manner  or  time  of  art.  A flat  roof,  we  will 
make  bold  to  say,  is  no  more  “ Grecian  ” than 
“ Gothic .”  Lancet  arches  and  flat  roofs  may 
not  easily  assimilate  under  certain  circum- 
stances of  juxta-position,  but  there  is  no  more 
of  the  irreconcileable  between  them  than 
there  is  between  the  lengthened  horizontal 
eaves-line,  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  the  cill- 
course,  base,  &c.,  of  the  side  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  and  the  lancet  windows  with  which 
it  is  pierced.  There  is  much  of  that  which  ap- 
pears superficial  to  us  in  the  attempted  dis- 
tinction of  styles  under  the  terms  “ vertical  ” 
and  “ horizontal.”  Some  .4'  our  best  Gothic 
edifices  are  strongly  marked  by  great  features 
of  horizontality,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  sav 
: "'here  greater  abundance  of  vertical  lines  pre- 
| vail  than  in  the  Greek  Peripteral  Temple. 


Not  only  columns,  but  again  the  flutes  and 
the  triglvphs,  in  the  Doric,  assert  a sort  of 
vital  dependence  on  this  very  character  which 
is  nought  to  be  assigned  to  the  Gothic  manner 
exclusively.  Flat  roofs  and  Gothic  arches 
have  a wonderful  expression  of  harmony, 
where  the  skilful  artist  strings  the  chords.  It 
is  a sad  fault.,  we  had  almost  said  shallow 
babbling,  to  utter  the  common  places  with 
which  our  every-day  smatterers  din  the  public 
ear.  Art  is  not  the  creature  of  rules,  it  is 
the  creator. 

We  would  extract  more  of  “ Siste  Viator’s” 
letter,  but  a double  purpose  has  been  answered. 
We  are  glad  to  shew  an  awakening  interest  in 
the  public  mind  respecting  architecture;  and 
glad  at  the  same  time  to  put  out  our  hand  to 
steady  the  tottering  step  of  the  awakened. 
“ Siste  Viator”  writes  under  the  influence  of 
fashion  and  accident,  but  it  is  better  that  he 
should  do  so,  than  not  write  at  all.  In  the 
effort  to  think  rightly,  the  tongued-tied  mind 
will  speak  out ; and  if  not  he,  others  will  ac- 
quire the  faculty  of  correct  speaking  and 
thinking,  in  which  we  wish  them  God  speed. 


the  builder. 


THE  MONUMENT. 

Tim  column  is  of  the  Doric  order>  Md 
uses  from  the  pavement  to  the  height  of  two 
hundred  and  two  feet,  containing-  within  its 
shaft  a spiral  stair  of  black  marble  of  three 
hundred  and  forty.five  steps.  The  plinth  is 
tiventy-one  feet  square,  and  ornamented  with 
sculpture  by  Cibber,  representing  the  flames 
subsiding  on  the  appearance  of  King  Charles. 
The  shatt,  deeply  fluted,  measures  fifteen  feet 
“ diametei'  ll>®  base,  and  diminishing  ac-  i 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  its  order,  termi-  j 
nates  in  a capital,  crowned  with  a balcony, 
from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a circular  p - | 
distal,  bearing  a flaming  urn  of  gilt  bronze.  j 
Jhe  various  notions  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  the  architect,  concerning  a suitable  | 


termination,  are  worth  recording  : “ I cannot,” 
said  he,  “ but  recommend  a large  statue  as 
carrying  much  dignity  with  it,  and  that  which 
would  be  more  valuable  in  the  eves  of  foreigners 
and  strangers.  It  hath  been  proposed  to  cast 
such  a one  in  brass  of  twelve  feet  high  for  a 
thousand  pounds.  I hope  we  may  find  those 
who  will  cast  a figure  for  that  money  of  fifteen 
feet  high,  which  will  suit  the  greatoess  of  the 
pillar,  and  is,  as  I take  it,  the  largest  at  this 
day  extant.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
noblest  finishing  that  can  be  found  answerable 
to  so  goodly  a work  in  all  men’s  judgments.” 
The  king,  however,  preferred  a large  ball  of 
metal  gilt.  A phomix  was  introduced  in  the 
wooden  model  of  the  pillar,  but  afterwards  re- 
jected  by  the  architect  himself,  “because  it 
would  he  costly,  not  easily  understood  at  that 
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height,  and  worse  understood  at  a distance 
and  lastly  dangerous,  by  reason  of  the  sail  the 
spread  wings  would  carry  in  the  wind  ” A 
statue  Of  Charles  fifteen  feet  high,  on  a pedes, 
tal  of  two  hundred,  would  have  looked  small 
and  mean ; the  king  resisted  the  compliment. 

Ins  work  begun  in  the  year  1671,  was  not 
completed  „I1  1 G77  1 stone  was  scarce,  and  the 
restoration  of  London  and  its  cathedral  swal- 
lowed up  the  produce  of  the  quarries  “ It 
was  at  first  used,”  says  Elmes,  “by  the  mem- 
beis  of  the  Royal  Society  for  astronomical  ex- 
periments, but  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
its  vibrations  being  too  great  for  the  nicety  re- 
quired in  their  observations.  This  occasioned 
a report  that  it  was  unsafe,  but  its  scientific 
construct,o„  may  hid  defiance  the  attacks  of 
all  but  earthquakes  for  centuries.” 


DESIGNjFOR  A NORMAN  COTTAGE. 


Description. 

Ground  Story.— A,  hall.  B,  drawing-room  ; 
t the  end  is  an  arched  recess,  having  on  each 
ide  a lobby,  one  leading  into  the  conservatory 
-),  and  the  other  into  the  parlour  (D)  ; there 

1 also  a window  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place 
toking  into  the  conservatory,  which  would 
ave  a pleasant  and  cheerful  effect.  E,  prin- 
pal  staircase,  with  water-closet  under  part, 
lid  steps  to  the  offices  in  the  basement  story. 

, dining-room,  with  doorway  to  back  en- 
ance,  and  staircase  to  kitchen,  for  the  pur- 
ise  of  serving  the  dinner  quickly.  G,  study. 

, bed-room  for  man-servant,  with  doorway  to 
:ck  entrance  (K),  which  would  be  a protec- 
8n  to  same  in  the  night-time.  < , areas  to 
;mit  light  to  the  basement. 

'On  the  one-pair  would  be  five  or  six  bed- 
oms  and  water-closet,  and  one  bed-room  in 

2 tower,  making  in  all  seven  or  eight,  with 
? one  on  the  ground  story.  In  the  basement 
nj  are  the  domestic  offices. 


M o 

■State  i/  Jtizh 
Ground  Plan. 


B. 
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GALVANIZED  IRON. 


Public  attention  has  been  for  a long  time 
fixed  upon  this  matter,  waiting  anxiously  and 
with  a large  measure  of  expectation,  the  deve- 
lopment and  success  of  the  process  ot  gal- 
vanizing metals,  seeing  that  upon  it  so  much 

depended  in  a general  commercial  sense,  for  the 

restoration  of  health  and  activity  in  that  great 
interest  and  district  of  our  country  connected 
with  the  Iron  Trade,  and  upon  which  also  many 
others  so  largely  depend.  It  is  not  alone, 
however,  in  the  merely  commercial  sense  that 
it  is  to  be  viewed,  but  also  in  its  influence  upon 
art;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  have  its  princi- 
pal reliance  in  that  direction,  for  it  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  ascendant  rule  of  science 
that  the  discovery  has  been  made,  and  all  ex- 
perience as  well  as  reason  shews,  that  art.  is 
consort  in  every  period  of  the  other  s nomina- 
tion, applying,  regulating,  and  distributing,  and 
ordering 'all  with  the  devolved  or  delegated 
trust  of  premiership. 

Little  indeed!  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
would  have  been  the  progress  of  this  discovery, 
if  it  were  to  end  in  its  mere  application  to  com- 
plete and  to  give  security  to,  the  products  ot 
the  past.  If  all  the  inventions  and  applications 
of  iron  up  to  this  period  were  only  now  to  be 
rendered  by  this  process  of  galvanizing  more 
permanent  or  more  diffuse,  little  would  be  the 
amount  of  our  gain;  but  it  is  calculated  to 
open  up  new  sources  of  invention,  and  new 
modes  of  application,  compared  with  which 
our  past  workings  have  been  little  and  insig- 
nificant. . 

In  architecture,  we  will  risk  to  say  it,  the 
consequences  will  be  incalculable.  What  the 
stone  quarry  and  the  forest  were  before  the 
dawn  of  that  science  which  brought  light  into 
their  regions  of  existence,  under  which  light 
and  its  laws  new  life  was  given  to  them,  and 
of  which  law  art  was  the  prime  administrator, 
—what  these  were  in  that  previous  chaos,  the 
iron-mine  is  in  this.  A new  world  and  a new 


things  of  good  appointment,  their  success  is 

ensured.  It  is  a junction  of  good  elements, 
and  under  favourable  auspices.  1 l"-oo’nlt,rpa  s 


hree interests 

are  being  consolidated  to  make  one  ; and  it 
really  seems  to  be  a union  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  each,— the  Iron  and  Coal  Company  of 
Porth  Cawl,  in  Glamorganshire,  the  several 
patentees  of  the  galvanized  iron  and  the  pa- 
tentee of  the  wire  rope.  It  would  be  idle  in 
us  to  run  over  the  ground  of  eulogium,  either 
with  reference  to  the  interest  represented  in 
the  first  named,  or  to  the  particular  working 
and  merits  of  that  individual  concern.  Ot 
the  second  we  have  given  our  estimate  in  the 
preceding  remarks;  and  of  the  third  it  has 
fallen  in  our  way  to  speak  several  times  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Smith  the  inventor, 
whose  lightning  conductors,  iron  shutters, 
spring  hinges,  floor  cramps,  &c.,  have  rendered 
his  name  familiar  to  builders.  Nor  can  we  go 
into  a reprint  of  the  prospectus,  and  without 
this  the  particular  merits  of  the  consolidation 
cannot  be  much  farther  set  forth.  It  will  suf- 

ficetosaythatin  shipbuilding,  for  fastenings  and 

sheathing,  for  bolts,  mooring  and  chain  cables, 
and  for  the  accessories  of  buoys,  and  floating 
breakwaters;  for  house  building,  in  gross  and 
in  detail,  particularly  for  roofing  (covering  as 
well  as  structure),  for  agricultural  uses,  and  for 
the  “ munitions  of  war,”  there  is  an  infinite 
suggestion  of  utilities— and,  to  sum  up  all, 
insurance,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
against  fire  and  decay. 


people  will  spiing  up  under  the  new  regime. 
Talk  of  the  transmutation  of  metals  and  the 


ages  of  alchemy ! we  have  surpassed  the  ex- 


pectation of  both,  or  rather  we  are  in  the 
advent  of  that  which  shall  surpass  them  ; this 
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magnetic  discovery  through  the  rudest  com- 
merce, is  as  that  of  the  earlier  needle  through 
infant  navigation,  and  will  be  in  consequence  to 
the  full  as  important. 

Already  is  the  movement  beginning  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  aggregation  of  active 
minds  and  men  of  master  purpose.  Our  mer- 
chants and  men  of  money  are  stepping  out 
with  cautious  eagerness,  ready  to  seize  the 
advantages  of  early  “ ventures.”  Our  learned 
societies  are  being  agitated  by  the  buzzing sounds 
of  premonition,  that  species  of  recreation 
in  science  in  which  men  appeared  to  indulge 
in  respect  of  galvanic  experiment  is  now  passed 
by,  and  replaced  with  sober  and  serious  in- 
dustry, as  it  is  discovered  that  it  is  not  “ all  a 
jest.”  Art  alone  now  remains  to  exercise  her 
magic  functions  ; her  schools  of  design  must  he 
opened,  her  founts  of  invention  unsealed,  the 
license,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  poet,  but  in  very 
truth  the  grace  and  charm  of  the  soul  and  the 
spirit,  is  to  be  breathed  into  the  inert  mass,  and 
iron  now,  as  marble,  and  stone,  and  wood  in 
times  before,  will  reflect  the  life  which  trans- 
cends mortality,  and  give  to  the  age  on  which 
we  are  entered  its  undying  meed  of  renown — 
will  stamp  it  with  the  characteristics  of  origi- 
nality and  of  greatness. 

Withdrawing  the  glance  from  the  far  vision 
of  the  Canaan  of  promise,  and  confining  it  to 
this  Egypt  of  our  present  bondage,  to  this  toil- 
ing in  the  clay-field,  to  the  making  of  bricks 
without  straw,  to  which,  and  to  a forty7  years’ 
passage  of  the  desert,  we  are  doomed,  come  we 
to  the  practice  of  the  day,  to  companies  and 
communities  engaged  in  the  pioneer  task  of 
ushering  forth  these  new  inventions  to  the 
world.  We  have  before  us  the  prospectus  of 
one,  styling  itself  the  Patent  Galvanized 
Iron  and  Wire  Rope  Company;  these  have 
cut  out  for  themselves  the  w-ork  of  a quarter 
of  a century,  and  that  upon  their  debris  shall 
be  raised  the  most  of  that  we  have  employed 
ourselves  in  sketching  in  of  the  picture.  Let 
them  go  wisely  to  work,  and  there  is  a mine  of 
profit  for  them.  Let  them  get  the  best  pay 
of  pioneers,  and  their  sixteen  per  cent,  is 
certain.  Let  them  complete  their  scheme, 
and  its  appliances,  with  all  that  judgment 
which  the  exigency  may  call  for,  and,  like  all 


The  great  demand  for  pictorial  illustration 
to  books  and  other  publications  within  a few 
late  years,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
obtaining  the  only  description  of  engravings 
which  will  print  'conjointly  with  type  in  the 
method  of  surface  or  common  letterpress 
printing,  has  induced  several  enterprising  in- 
dividuals to  endeavour  to  produce  an  interme- 
diate description  of  engraving,  to  unite  as  far 
as  possible  the  cheapness  of  printing  from  the 
surface  as  in  the  case  of  wood  engravings,  and 
the  very  many  advantages  of  copper  or  steel- 
plate  engravings,  which  are  uniformly7  printed 
at  the  roller  press  from  incised  lines  in  the 
plate,  at  once  a tedious  and  expensive  method, 
and  which  is  apparently  totally  denied  that 
rapidity  of  production  which  is  eminently  the 
great  desideratum  of  the  art  of  printing  at  the 
present  day.  To  this  end  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent notice’,  the  art  of  engraving  on  plaster,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  gypsography  or  metallic  relief 
engraving,  appears  eminently  to  combine  the 
above-named  advantages  of  being  at  once 
simple  in  its  execution,  certain  in  its  effect, 
and  very  much  below  the  usual  charges  of  any 
other  method  of  engraving  (lithography  not 
even  excepted,  where  long  numbers  are  re- 
quired). As  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  our 
readers  are  acquainted  with  the  various  methods 
of  engraving,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
some  to  give  a short  explanation  of  the  different 
methods. 


„wud  engravers),  Messrs.  Thompson,  Jackson, 
Landells,S.  Williams,  Linton,  Clennell,  &c.  &c. 
&c.,  through  whose  beautiful  productions  the 
present  unceasing  call  for  illustrated  works  has 
arisen ; but  these  latter  can  only  he  employed  on 
costly  works  to  afford  them  a sufficiently  remu- 
nerating price  for  their  labour.  The  difficulty  of 
preserving  the  original  drawing  of  the  artist  is 
by  gypsography  completely  removed,  for  by 
this  method  the  artist  is  his  own  engraver,  and 
has  no  occasion  (a  great  advantage)  to  reverse 
the  drawing  or  design,  as  is  the  case  when  a 
drawing  is  made  on  wood.  The  surface  of  a 
copper-plate  is  prepared  with  a thin  coating 
or  layer  of  plaster  of  Paris  of  uniform  depth, 
through  which  the  draughtsman  etches  with  a 
point  to  the  surface  of  the  copper;  he  is  en- 
abled as  he  proceeds  to  observe  the  effect  ot 
every  touch  of  the  etching  point.  When  the 
drawing  or  etching  is  completed,  it  forms  a 
complete  matrix  or  mould,  and  is  cast  in  type 
metal,  in  a similar  manner  to  the  process  of 
stereotype  casting,  and  at  once  forms  a block  or 
plate,  which  must  in  every  minute  feature  pro-  • 
duce  a perfect  fac-simile  of  the  original  design 
of  the  artist,  and  from  which  at  the  type-press 
or  steam-machine  thousands  of  impressions 
can  be  worked  in  a few  hours. 

The  patentees  of  this  method  have  had  the 
most  flattering  testimonials  from  a great 
number  of  artists  and  draughtsmen  in  London, 
but  in  the  infancy  of  the  invention  it  may  be 
better  to  content  ourselves  by  referring  our  i 
readers  to  our  own  pages,  where  many  speci- 
mens of  gypsography  have  already  appeared. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  this 
ingenious  and  useful  invention  without  tran- 
scribing a portion  of  a letter  we  have  before 
us,  from  the  talented  editor  of  the  Acanthus , 
Mr.  Page,  a practical  draughtsman  and  en- 
graver on  wood  ; he  says,  speaking  with  regard 
to  the  ease  with  which  engravings  may  be  pro- 1 
duced  by  the  gypsographic  method,  “ 1 he 
merest  tyro  in  the  arts  will  soon  find  on  the 
first  or  second  trial  the  facilities  with  which 
his  ideas  may  be  brought  before  the  public 
without  intrusting  the  effect,  which  in  their ’ 
mind’s  eye  they  would  wish  to  produce,  to  the 
will  and  talent  of  the  wood  engraver,  who  may 
often  unknowingly  mistake  the  meaning  of 
the  artist,  and  completely  foil  the  original; 
idea.” 

In  conclusion,  from  specimens  which  we 
have  seen  of  maps,  machinery,  surveys,  archi- 
tectural elevations,  plans,  &c.,  executed  by 
this  process,  we  have  no  douht  of  its  complete 
success,  and  that  in  a comparatively  short 
time  it  will  be  generally  used  for  every  de- 
scription of  illustration. 

It  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  a visit  to 
the  office,  in  Racquet-court,  Fleet-street,  to 
inspect  the  specimens  in  this  style  ot  art,  and 
to  obtain  instructions  in  the  method  of  work- 
ing on  the  plates.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
find  it  a most  interesting  and  valuable  acqui- 
sition. 


In  copper-plate  engraving  the  lines  to  pro- 
duce the  picture  or  engraving  are  cut  more  or 
less  deep  into  the  copper  or  steel  when  it  is 
printed  from  the  plate,  is  thickly  inked  all  over, 
and  then  cleaned  off  by  the  hand  ot  the  printer 
over  a charcoal  fire,  the  incisions  or  graver 
cuts  retaining  a sufficiency  of  ink  to  produce 
a print ; it  is  then,  with  paper  on  its  surface, 
passed  through  a powerful  roller-press,  the 
pressure  fetching  out  the  ink  from  the  inter- 
stices to  the  face  of  the  paper.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  a most  tedious  method  of  printing, 
whereas  surface  or  type-press  printing  is  (the 
lines  or  figures  to  be  reproduced  standing  in 
relief)  extraordinarily  rapid  and  easy  in  its 
execution. 

In  engravings  on  wood,  the  artist  has  in  the 
first  place  to  make  his  drawing  on  the  wooden 
block,  and  the  wood  engraver  carefully  re- 
moves all  parts  of  the  wood  untouched  by  his 
pencil ; very  often  through  the  extreme  care, 
and  sometimes  through  the  inability  to  follow 
the  off-hand  style  of  the  artist,  the  engraver 
totally  fails  in  producing  the  effect  desired  by 
the  designer  in  the  first-mentioned  instance, 
producing  a stiff  and  formal  delineation  of 
the  artist’s  original  idea,  and  in  the  second  a 
total  misrepresentation  of  the  original  sketch. 
These  stringent  remarks  will  not  apply  to  those 
eminent  artists  (for  artists  they  are  as  well  as 


GRECIAN  TEMPLES. 


Accustomed  as  we  are  to  see  puny  build 
ings  springing  up  around  us,  what  can  bi 
more  astonishing  than  the  magnificent  dimem 
sions  of  the  temples  of  ancient  Greece  ? Om 
of  the  largest  of  these  edifices  was  the  templ| 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  It  was  425  feet  lon| 
by  220  broad ; the  columns  were  60  feet  ii 


height.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Agrigen 
tun?,  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  34! 
feet  in  length  by  60  in  width.  The  lattei 


measurement,  however,  is  generally  admittei 
as  a mistake  in  the  text  for  160,  since  tb 
great  temple  of  Selinus,  the  next  in  size, 

331  feet  in  length  by  161  in  breadth,  and  6 
feet  of  width,  compared  with  the  length,  ; 
an  impossibility.  The  temple  of  Jupite 
Olympius  at  Athens  was  259  feet  long,  b 
96  in  breadth.  That  of  the  Parthenon,  2z 
by  102.  The  larger  temple  at  Ptestum,  l.J 
feet  4 inches,  by  7^  fee1  10.  The  temple  i 
Segeste,  1 90  feet  by  76  feet  S inches.  T he  ten 
pie  of  Syracuse,  172  by  74-  That  ot  Corinth  It 
feet  by  109.  The  temple  of  Apollo  Epicunui 
at  Phigaleia,  124  feet  by  47.  That  of  Jud 
at  Agrigentum,  124  feet  by  54  feet  7-  1 H 

smaller  temple  at  Pajstum,  107  feet  by  4 
The  temple  of  Jupiter,  at  TEgina,  96  feet  I 
45.  The  joint  temple  of  Minerva  Poliasai; 
Erectheus  74  feet  long  by  38  in  width;  tl 
columns  22  feet  high. 
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CHURCH  EXTENSION. 


DESIGN  FOR  A SHOOTING  AND  FISHING  LODGE. 


A meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building,  and 
Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels  was  held 
at  their  chambers  in  St.  Marti n’s-place  on 
Monday  last,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  in 
the  chair;  there  were  also  present,  Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis,  Bart.  M.P.  ; the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Lonsdale,  the  Revs.  Dr.  Shepherd,  H.  N. 
Norris,  and  B.  Harrison;  Messrs.  W.  Cotton, 
N.  Connop,  W.  Davis,  H.  J.  Barchard,  B. 
Harrison,  J.  S.  Salt,  S.B.  Brooke,  A.  Powell 
J.  Cocks,  &c. 

The  secretary  read  the  reports  of  the  sub- 
committees, anil  the  meeting  having  examined 
the  cases  referred  to  their  consideration,  voted 
grants  of  money  towards  building  additional 
churches  or  chapels  at  Alltygryg,  in  the  parish 
of  Llangerick,  Glamorganshire  ; at  Kensal- 
green,  in  the  parish  of  Chelsea,  Middlesex  ; at 
Wood-green,  in  the  parish  of  Tottenham, 
Middlesex  ; at  the  district  parish  of  St.  George, 
Leeds;  at  Covvhill,  in  the  parish  of  Oldham, 
Lancashire ; at  Plymouth  ; and  at  Trawden, 
in  the  parochial  ehapelry  of  Colne,  Lancashire ; 
also  towards  enlarging  by  rebuilding  the 
church  at  Bovingdon,  Hertfordshire  ; enlarg- 
ing the  church  at  Owston,  Lincolnshire;  re- 
seating or  otherwise  increasing  the  accommo- 
dation in  the  churches  at  Batcombe,  Somerset; 
Burton,  Westmoreland  ; Stoke  Golding,  Lei- 
cestershire; Tavistock,  Devonshire;  and  Wan- 
borough,  Wiltshire. 

The  population  of  these  15  parishes  is 
213,614  persons,  and  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  them  in  37  churches  and  chapels  is 
29,411  seats,  being  less  than  one-seventh  of 
the  whole  number : while  the  free  sittings  are 
only  9,672,  or  one  free  seat  for  22  persons  ; to 
this  insufficient  provision  of  church  room  5,753 
seats  will  be  added  when  the  works  above  re- 
ferred to  (which  include  the  erection  of  eight 
additional  churches)  have  been  completed,  and 
3,788  of  those  sitti  ngs  will  be  free  and  unap- 
propriated for  ever.  Among  tbe  parishes  now 
assisted  are:  — One  which  contains  60,000  in- 
habitants, with  church  accommodation  for  less 
than  one-tenth  ; another  with  upwards  of 
40,000,  and  church  room  for  less  than  one- 
eleventh  ; another  with  30,000,  and  church 
room  for  one-sixth  ; another  with  23,000,  and 
church  room  for  less  than  one-fifth  ; another 
with  20,000,  and  accommodation  for  less  than 
one-seventh  ; one  with  upwards  of  12,000  in- 
habitants, and  church  room  for  less  than  one- 
eighth  ; one  with  6,000,  and  accommodation 
for  one-sixth  ; and  in  one  parish,  seven  miles 
in  length  and  six  miles  in  breadth,  with  a po- 
pulation of  3,000  persons,  and  accommodation 
for  rather  more  than  one-tenth  of  that  number; 
a church  is  about  to  be  built  in  a district  con- 
taining 1,500  inhabitants,  five  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  place  of  worship  belonging  to 
the  Establishment. 

Certificates  of  the  completion  of  the  works 
in  10  parishes  were  examined  and  approved, 
and  the  board  issued  orders  to  the  treasurer  for 
the  payment  of  the  grant  voted  in  each  case  ; 
the  population  of  these  parishes  is  36,727  per- 
sons; and  to  the  former  provision  of  church 
room  therein,  viz.  3,909  sittings,  including 
1,507  free  seats,  2,300  sittings  are  now  added, 
1,861  of  which  are  free  and  unappropriated. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  which  have  now 
been  assisted,  the  committee  have  received 
notices  since  their  last  meeting  that  applica- 
tions are  about  to  be  made  for  aid  towards 
building  churches  at  the  Swindon  station  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway;  at  Norland,  in 
the  parish  of  Kensington;  at  Coventry;  at 
St.  Lawrence,  near  Ramsgate ; at  Thorpe  Acre, 
near  Loughborough  ; at  Seasalter,  near  Whit- 
stable;  at  Lynn,  Norfolk  ; and  at  Nenthead, 
in  the  parish  of  Alston,  Cumberland  ; and  also 
towards  enlarging  or  otherwise  increasing  the 
accommodation  in  14  existing  churches. 


Mit.  Richardson,  the  sculptor  who  restored 
the  monumental  effigies  at  the  Temple  Church, 
has  just  completed  the  renovation  of  the  beau- 
tiful screen  of  the  south  porch  of  Chichester 
Cathedral,  and  is  now  engaged  ou  some  of  the 
monumental  effigies  in  the  nave.  A further 
and  more  extensive  reparation  is  contemplated. 

On  the  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  church  of 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  the  king  (George  I.) 
gave  one  hundred  guineas  to  be  distributed  among 
the  workmen. 


TO  THE  EDITOR 

— I have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  a plan  and  elevation  for  a shooting  and 
fishing  lodge,  the  cost  of  which  (where  labour 
and  materials  bear  an  average  price)  will  be 
under  900/.  including  fixtures.  I have  de- 
signed a long  room  which  I have  called  a 
corridor.  I have  drawn  it  open  in  the  plan, 
but  I think  it  would  be  perhaps  advisable  to 
have  it  inclosed,  leaving  two  spaces  between 
the  pillars  for  windows;  this  would  make  a 
very  convenient  depbt  for  all  the  shooting  and 
fishing  apparatus.  I intend  the  floor  to  be 
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made  with  asphalte.  In  the  sporting  season, 
bed  rooms  are  in  great  request.  1 have  made 
four  small  sleeping-rooms  for  single  gentlemen, 
large  enough  for  a French  bed,  table,  and 
chair,  with  a fireplace  in  each  room  for  the 
double  purpose  of  warming  and  ventilating  the 
apartments.  The  door-way  leads  to  the  wine 
and  beer  cellars,  which  are  under  the  parlour 
floor.  The  roof  is  intended  to  be  covered  with 
tiles  cast  in  a mould  ; this  makes  a very  ex- 
cellent covering,  and  has  a very  good  effect. 
Bath.  C.  E.  D. 
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A.  Closet. 


Chamber  Plan. 

B.  Bed-rooms. 


Ground  Plan . 


A.  Dining-room.  B.  Breakfast-room.  C.  Hall.  D.  Alcove. 

E.  Corridor.  F.  Kitchen.  G.  Scullery,  H.  Pantry. 
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THE  NELSON  COLUMN  SCAFFOLDING. 

The  scaffolding-  is  170  feet  in  height,  and 
96  feet  s [-.are  at  the  base,  and  contains  150 
loads  of  timber.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
use  by  Grissell  and  Peto,  in  the  erection  of  the 
Reform  Club  House,  in  Pall  Mall,  some  three 
years  since,  and  was  found  to  possess  so  many 
advantages  over  the  ordinary  scaffolding  made 
with  poles,  that  it  is  not  only  used  by  Grissell 
and  Peto  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  in  all  their  other  heavy  contracts,  where 
masonry  is  chiefly  concerned,  but  is  coming 
into  general  use  by  other  large  builders,  as  at 
the  Royal  Exchange,  Sun  Fire  Office,  and  the 
new  Club  House  in  St.  James’s-street. 

Its  stability  has  recently  been  tested  beyond 
all  doubt  at  the  Nelson  Column  both  as  to  its 
resistance  to  wind  at  a great  altitude,  and  in  its 
strength  and  steadiness  while  hoisting  heavy- 
weights. One  of  the  parts  of  the  statue  of 
Nelson  weighed  12  tons, and  the  load, although 
eight  hours  upon  the  scaffolding,  did  not  occa- 
sion the  most  trifling  vibration  to  be  observ- 
able. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of 
scaffolding  is  that  the  timber  is  all  convertible 
for  the  building  at  which  it  may  be  used,  as 
the  scaffolding  may  be  dispensed  with  as  soon 
as  the  carcase  is  covered  in,  and  it  is  generally 
used  up  in  the  internal  carpentry  of  the  build- 
ing; the  enormous  waste  in  scaffold  cords  is 
also  avoided,  as  well  as  the  considerable  ex- 
pense of  a number  of  masons’  labourers,  who 
are  always  necessarily  in  altendance  upon 
a scaffolding  of  the  ordinary  kind  during  its 
use. 

The  machine  which  works  upon  the  top, 
and  by  which  all  materials  are  hoisted,  is 
called  a traveller,  and  the  facility  by  which  the 
mason  is  enabled  to  set  his  stone-work  is  not 
of  inconsiderable  moment  to  the  builder. 

The  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  this  scaf- 
fold has  been  the  theme  of  general  comment. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  York’s  column,  and  the 
forest  of  poles  which  almost  obscured  it  from 
view  ; the  abundance  of  cords  and  ropes  which 
were  employed  in  it  involving  a large  dead 
outlay  for  the  stock,  and  a great  loss  in  wear 
and  tear.  In  this  case,  however,  it  has  been 
far  different;  and  as  we  find  considerable 
interest  has  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  our  readers  to  have  the  particulars  of  the 
timbers  employed,  and  the  mode  of  joining 
them,  we  have  been  at  the  pains  to  inspect 
the  work  minutely,  and  to  append  to  what  we 
had  before  prepared  the  following  particu- 
lars : — 

The  principal  structure  of  the  scaffold  may 
be  described  as  a skeleton  timber  tower  of 
upright  posts  and  level  plates,  raised  in  diffe- 
rent stories  or  stages.  For  the  first,  or  ground 
story-,  however,  there  are  four  abutting  squares, 
like  the  disposition  of  nave,  chancel,  and 
transepts  around  a cathedral  tower  or  dome. 
These  transept  stories  are  shored  up  towards 
the  centre,  pressing  inwards,  and  form  in 
effect  a great  outspread  platform  or  stage, 
wherefrom  to  shore  or  strut  inwards  again  at 
the  second  range  ; or  the  whole  may  be  likened 
perhaps  still  more  aptly  to  a skeleton-framed 
pyramid.  One  principal  feature  of  ingenuity, 
however,  is  the  jutting-out  limbs  that,  like  n 
man’s  arms  akimbo,  obtain  breadth  and 
strength  without  a wider  base  than  the  ori- 
ginal spread  of  his  legs.  The  extended  plates 
of  the  upper  stories  are  shored  up  by  struts 
raking  outwards,  by  which  a new  sustaining 
point  is  gained  for  a platform,  and  also  for  an 
upper  series  of  inward  struts  again.  The  posts 
and  plates  and  a few  of  the  first  principal 
struts  are  whole  timbers  or  Merael  balk;  the 
templates  and  remaining  struts,  or  “ braces,” 
as  the  scaffold-master  calls  them,  are  of  half- 
balk, with  some  inferior  cross-braces  of  smaller 
scantling.  On  the  ground,  sunk  and  bedded 
carefully  down,  are  timber-cills,  or  ground 
plates;  into  these  are  mortised,  and  housed  or 
pocketed,  the  feet  of  the  posts  or  struts  ; on 
the  head  of  the  posts,  in  like  manner  mortised, 
&c.,  are  templates  of  half-balk,  laid  flat,  and 
screw-bolted  (in  effect  scarfed) ; upon  the  tem- 
plates are  the  main  plates  or  ledgers,  running 
out  to  any  required  extension  of  length,  so 
w'lt^  exception  of  the  mortise-holes 
and  halvings  of  the  cross  joints,  and  the 
piercing  ot  the  screw-bolts,  the  timbers  are 
free  from  waste  and  wound,  become  seasoned 
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by  exposure,  and  are  applicable  with  advantage 
to  the  carpentry  of  other  permanent  works. 

To  enumerate  the  timbers  again,  they  are 

1 . The  ground  cills  or  plates. 

2.  Upright  posts. 

3.  Struts  or  braces,  set  raking. 

4.  Templates  or  head  cills. 

5.  Principal  plates  or  ledgers. 

6.  Inferior  braces  and  stays. 

The  greatest  spread  at  the  base  is  about  150 
feet. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  illustrated  the 
above  remarks  by  an  engraving,  but  we  have 
been  disappointed  in  obtaining  it  sufficiently 
early  for  insertion. 


COMPARATIVE  PROPORTIONS  OF  THE 
PORTICOS  OF  ST.  MARTIN  - IN  - THE  - 
FIELDS  AND  ST.  GEORGE,  HANOVER- 
SQUARE,  LONDON. 

The  splendid  porticos  of  Roman  Architec- 
ture executed  in  these  churches  have,  at  various 
times,  excited  considerable  interest.  An  accu- 
rate examination  of  them  would  be  an  advan- 
tageous study  for  a young  architect. 


St.  Martin' s-in-the- Fields. 

feet  in. 

Extent  of  portico  from  end  of  one 

plinth  to  that  of  the  other 64  10 

Intercolumniation  from  plinth  to  plinth  ^ 4£ 

Diameter  of  columns 3 4 

Square  of  the  plinth 4 8 

Projection  of  portico  from  line  of  wall 

to  front  of  plinth  24  11 

Height  of  columns  33  4 

Height  of  base  with  the  plinth 1 9| 

St.  George,  Hanover -square. 

feet  in. 

Extent  of  portico  from  end  of  one 

plinth  to  that  of  the  other 59  0 

Intercolumniation  from  plinth  to  plinth  6 1 

Centre  ditto 8 8 

Diameter  of  columns  3 2 

Square  of  the  plinth 4 4 

Projection  of  portico  from  line  of  wall 

to  front  of  plinth 16  7\ 

Height  of  columns  31  8 

Height  of  base  with  the  plinth 1 9£ 


The  capital  of  St.  Martin’s  has  its  abacus 
ornamented,  and  the  centre  volutes,  or  horns, 
are  entwined  similar  to  those  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator,  at  Rome.  'The  base,  as  respects 
the  contour  of  the  mouldings,  are  the  same  as 
in  Palladio’s  book  of  architecture.  The  cup 
of  St.  George’s  is  plain  Corinthian,  and  the 
base  is  Attic,  or  what  is  in  general  used  for  the 
Rom-in  Ionic. 


A PUZZLE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I want  to  know  the  reason  why  the  opera- 
tives of  this  country  evince  so  much  apathy  towards 
their  general  interests,  for  it  is  a notorious  fact,  that 
they  do  exhibit  the  most  stoical  indifference  to  the 
events  which  are  daily  occurring  around  them,  for 
instance,  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  which  may 
either  materially  benefit  or  may  seriously  injure 
them,  or  a new  work  issuing  from  the  press  calcu- 
lated to  improve  or  damage  their  prospects,  or  if 
some  new  machine  or  method  of  working  be  brought 
into  use  which  may  have  the  same  good  or  bad  ef- 
fects upon  them,  all  these  things  are  treated  in  the 
same  way  with  perfect  indifference,  every  one  ex- 
claiming what  can  I do,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
I don’t  mean  to  do  any  thing,  but  leave  it  to  some- 
body else  to  do  it,  and  as  this  somebody  else  does 
not  do  it,  it  goes  undone  altogether.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  in  other  countries,  France  and  more 
particularly  America,  for  example,  where  if  a master, 
an  author,  or  any  other  person  hits  upon  any  thing 
which  in  some  way  or  other  benefits  the  class  al- 
luded to,  his  prai-:e  is  sounded  throughout  the  land, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  any  thing  be  done 
which  may  operate  injuriously  to  the  interests  of 
the  artisan,  a stir  is  immediately  made  by  the  par- 
ties injured,  and  generally  the  resolutions  are 
so  energetically  acted  upon,  that  some  altera- 
tion is  made  in  their  favour.  We  have  an  instance 
of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks  in  the  case  of 
your  well-intentioned  work,  The  Builder,  whose 
pages  are,  I venture  to  say,  more  open  to  the 
humble  workman  than  those  of  any  other  work 
previously  published,  and  might  be  made  the 
vehicle  for  disseminating  improved  methods,  &c. 
throughout  the  various  building  trades,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  present  compe- 
tition and  general  improvements  of  the  times.  Yet, 


with  some  half  dozen  exceptions,  but  little  use  has 
been  made  of  your  pages  by  those  who  would  most 
benefit  by  sending  you  their  humble  contributions, 
instead  of  which  they  grumble  because  the  work  is 
now  assuming  too  high  a character  to  be  amusing 
to  some  of  them  ; to  illustrate  this,  I will  just  men- 
tion that  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  observed  to 
me  the  other  day  that  he  had  seen  my  name  in  The 
Builder  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  and  was 
pleased  to  flatter  me  by  approving  of  the  subjects 
of  my  correspondence  ; also  of  the  puzzles  inserted 
in  two  or  three  of  the  numbers,  and  the  plans  of 
the  skew  arches  pleased  him  very  much,  as  well  as 
several  subjects  of  a similar  kind,  and  he  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  there  was  not  more  of  these 
sort  of  things  inserted,  instead  of  so  much  room 
being  taken  up  with  architectural  drawings  and  the 
higher  order  of  things  generally  ; in  fact,  he  wanted 
to  see  more  of  the  shop,  more  working  rules  and 
details,  and  something  like  Peter  Nicholson’s  rules 
and  lines  inserted  now  and  then,  or  he  should  get 
out  of  patience  with  the  editor.  Well,  said  I,  this 
is  really  too  bad  of  you,  for  instead  of  blaming  the 
editor,  you  and  such  as  you  should  take  blame  to 
yourselves,  for  not  rendering  your  assistance,  capable 
as  I know  you  to  be,  towards  furnishing  the  editor 
with  matter  more  congenial  to  your  and  many  other 
mechanics'  tastes  ; for  instance,  you  are  a professed 
stair-case  hand,  and  as  Peter  Nicholson  is  only  well 
understood  by  those  who  know  something  of  geo- 
metry and  lines  generally,  why  do  you  not  com- 
municate something  of  a more  plain  aud  simple 
character  relating  to  the  construction  of  stairs,  rails, 
&c.,  and  thus  contribute  your  share  of  knowledge 
towards  rendering  the  work  more  satisfactory  to 
some  of  you  grumblers.  My  friend  then  expressed 
a doubt  about  his  language,  sketches,  & c.  being 
good  enough,  but  I called  his  attention  to  your 
oftimes  courted  communications,  assuring  him  that 
the  editor  put  me  in  mind  of  a mother  learning  her 
child  to  walk,  holding  out  her  hands  to  give  confi- 
dence, but  using  them  only  in  case  of  a slip.  Well, 
sir,  I managed  to  much  alter  his  opinion  of  the 
work,  and  I think  I shall  succeed  in  drawing  him 
out,  and  to  do  this  I purpose  with  your  assistance, 
as  he  is  fond  of  puzzles,  to  give  him  one,  an  answer 
to  which  from  him  and  others  of  the  same  kidney 
may  afterwards  induce  them  to  try  their  hands  upon 
better  stuff,  the  puzzle  I intend  to  give  has  it  ore 
than  once  stood  my  friend,  and  is  useful  as  well  as 
amusing  ; it  is  as  follows  : — 

Suppose  a joiner  to  be  making  a door,  with 
panels  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  and  his  panel 
stuff  is  too  narrow,  and  he  has  no  more  than  just 
length  enough,  and  no  more  stuff,  I wish  to  know 
how  he  will  use  his  panel  stuff,  so  as  to  make  it  wide 
enough,  and  some  to  come  off.  We  will  also  sup- 
pose that  he  can  in  another  case  spare  a little  in 
length  of  each  panel,  what  method  can  he  in  that 
case  adopt  to  make  it  wide  enough  ? 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  The 
Builder,  I remain,  yours,  Sir,  respectfully, 

Charles  Newnham. 

Walcot-square,  November  28,  1843. 


Metropolitan  Improvements.' — We  un- 
derstand that  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  Par- 
liament, at  the  commencement  of  next  ses- 
sion, for  an  Act  to  empower  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  Land  Revenues,  Works, 
and  Buildings,  to  widen  and  improve  the  car- 
riage-road on  the  south  side  of  Piccadilly, 
lying  between  Bolton-streot  on  the  east,  and 
Park-lane  on  the  west,  and  to  take  and  use 
for  that  purpose,  by  Her  Majesty’s  permis- 
sion, so  much  of  the  Green-park  as  will  make 
Piccadilly,  from  Bolton-street  to  Park-lane, 
of  a uniform  width  of  70  feet  or  thereabouts  ; 
and  it  is  also  intended  by  the  said  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  empower  the  Commissioners  to 
take  all  lands,  and  to  pull  down  all  houses 
they  may  require  for  that  purpose.  Such  an 
improvement  of  that  portion  of  so  great  a 
thoroughfare  as  Piccadilly  has  long  been  a 
desideratum,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  carried 
into  effect  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  (late  Messrs. Bramah’s) 
Foundry. — We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  al- 
though the  loss  to  the  workmen  employed  on 
this  establishment  may  be  regarded  as  a serious 
one,  considering  their  means,  the  carpenters 
having  principally  suffered  from  the  destruction 
of  their  tools  by  the  fire,  the  aggravation  of 
that  loss,  through  suspension  of  employment, 
will  be  avoided  ; temporary  sheds  are  being  set 
up  for  the  continuance  of  the  business,  and  the 
rebuilding  will  be  carried  on  with  activity.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  a doubly  serious  affair, 
with  the  winter  before  them,  for  120  men,  or 
the  larger  number  of  those  employed  on  this 
establishment,  to  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work. 
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SWISS  COTTAGE. 

Sir,-— I find  in  page  471  of  The  Builder,  a 
design  for  a Swiss  Cottage  with  a high-pitched 
concave  roof.  This  struck  me  as  being  quite  in- 
consistent with 

“ Aught  that  I could  ever  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history  ” 
of  the  Swiss  style.  On  turning  to  page  59,  vol.  v. 
of  the  Architectural  Magazine , in  an  article  on 
the  poetry  of  architecture,  by  Kata  Phusin,  it  is 
stated,  in  speaking  of  Swiss  cottages,  that  “ the 
principal  requisite  is,  of  course,  strength  ; and  this 
is  always  observable  in  the  large  size  of  the  timbers, 
and  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  they  are  joined, 
so  as  to  support  and  relieve  each  other,  when  any 
of  them  are  severely  tried.  The  roof  is  always 
very  flat,  generally  meeting  at  an  angle  of  155° 
and  projecting  from  5 feet  to  7 feet  over  the  cottage 
side,  in  order  to  prevent  the  windows  frtom  being 
thoroughly  clogged  up  with  snow.  Tha  this  pro- 
jection may  not  be  crushed  down  by  the  enormous 
weight  of  snow  which  it  must  sometimes  sustain,  it 
s assisted  by  strong  wooden  supports  which  some- 
times extend  half  down  the  walls  for  the  sake  of 
strength,  divide  the  side  into  regular  compartments, 
and  are  rendered  ornamental  by  grotesque  carving. 
Every  canton  has  its  own  window.  That  of  Uri, 
with  its  diamond  work  at  the  bottom  is  the  richest! 
The  galleries  are  generally  rendered  ornamental  by 
a great  deal  of  labour  bestowed  upon  their  wood- 
work. This  is  best  executed  in  the  canton  of 
Berne.  The  door  is  always  G or  7 feet  from  the 
ground,  and  occasionally  much  more,  that  it  may  be 
accessible  in  snow,  and  is  reached  by  an  oblique 
gallery  leading  up  to  a horizontal  one.  The  base  of 
the  cottage  is  formed  of  stone  generally  white- 
washed.” The  design  furnished  by  “ P.  T.”  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  agree  at  all  with  these  parti- 
culars, and  as  I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  Swiss  cottages  in  Switzerland,  I am  un 
able  to  say  whether  “ P.  T.”  is  correct  in  his  de 
sign,  or  Kata  Phusin  in  hia  description ; perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
me.  I should,  however,  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
design  with  its  light  supports  and  tent-like  roof 
approaches  much  nearer  to  the  Chinese  style  than 
that  of  the  Swiss. 

I am,  Sir,  your  well-wisher, 
Leamington,  Nov.  22,  1843  Norman. 

WORKING  OF  a SKEW  ARCH. 

Sir, — Wishing  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
skew  arch  given  in  No.  41  of  your  excellent 
periodical,  will  you  permit  me  to  put  a few  ques 
tions  to  “ G.  S.”  upon  the  subject  ? Of  what  use 
is  the  section  I from  a to  a on  arch  development  ? 

Would  not  a section  on  the  same  line  on  the 
cylinder  development  be  the  true  curve  of  the  rules 
for  the  soffit  ? 

Of  what  use  is  the  twisted  rule,  and  in  what 
manner  is  it  found  from  the  twist  of  beds  marked 
M ? Hoping  “ G.  S.”  will  not  overlook  my  in 
quiries,  I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A Subscriber. 


NEW  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

Sir, — In  the  Morning  Herald  of  the  21st  inst. 
was  the  second  of  a series  of  letters  on  metropo- 
litan architecture,  and  which  principally  had  rela- 
tion to  the  New  Royal  Exchange.  With  the 
general  remarks  of  the  writer  on  that  subject  I 
fully  concur  ; but  I am  somewhat  surprised  that  he 
has  passed  over  in  silence  the  very  unsightly  ap- 
pearance of  the  stone,  which,  like  Joseph’s  coat,  is 
already  “ of  many  colours,”  and  not,  like  the 
drab-coloured  men  of  Pennsylvania,  of  one.  The 
exterior  would  look  much  better  than  it  does,  if  it 
were  covered  over  with  coating  of  paint  or 
stucco  ; as  it  is,  I only  know  of  one  remedy  for  the 
evil,  and  that  is — patience.  In  the  course  of 
fifty  years,  the  defects  of  which  I complain 
will  be  no  longer  visible,  for  by  that  time 
the  whole  edifice  will  be  clad  in  deep  mourn- 
ing for  the  sin  of  its  founders.  I know  not 
how  to  account  for  this  disgraceful  fact— nor 
is  it  my  business  to  do  so — except  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  contract  was  made  for  stone  of  an 
inferior  quality,  on  account  of  cheapness,  instead 
of  the  best  that  could  be  obtained,  and  such  as 
would  have  been  an  ornament,  not  a discredit,  to 
the  city.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  have 
been  a jobbing  in  the  affair.  Nous  verrons. 

November,  1843.  Spectator. 

P.  S. — Now  that  I have  the  pen  in  my  hand,  I 
may  observe  that  there  is  a new  stone  just'  come,  or 
about  to  come,  I hardly  know  which,  into  the 
market,  called  the  Otley  Chevin  stone,  from  a 
quarry  near  Leeds.  From  samples  and  certificates 
I have  seen,  this  stone  would  appear  to  be  unsur- 
pa.»sed  either  in  beauty,  durability,  or  resistance  to 
atmospheric  influences.  But  my  object  is  simply  to 
:all  the  attention  of  your  practical  readers  to  it,  as, 


I believe,  it  is  at  present  not  much  known,  and  not 
to  write  a panegyric  upon  it. 

builders’  society. 

Sir,— It  has  struck  me  several  times  of  late  that 
a Builders’  Society  should  and  might  be  formed, 
and  which  would  produce  the  most  beneficial  results 
to  all  who  are  concerned  in  that  business,  by  means 
of  a proper  understanding  and  regulated  rules,  and 
to  take  some  determined  step  to  check  the  increasing 
rage  of  competition  now  existing  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  and  which,  if  not  soon  restrained,  must 
produce  the  most  disastrous  results.  It  is  positively 
certain,  and  no  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
building  affairs  can  deny,  that  contracts  at  the 
present  time  are  frequently  taken  considerably  below 
the  cost  price.  Now,  such  a system  as  this  is  not 
only  ruinous  to  the  master  builder ; he  is  not  a suf- 
ferer alone  ; the  mechanic  becomes  a sufferer,  and 
the  merchant  who  supplies  the  material  becomes 
one  also.  The  reasons  I assign  for  this  wide-spread- 
ing evil  are,  for  instance,  an  individual  commences 
business,  he  has  no  private  trade,  and  in  the  false 
hopes  of  thereby  gaining  one,  resorts  to  this  des- 
perate measure.  Another,  either  from  losses  in 
trade  or  by  previous  low  contracts,  follows  in  the 
same  steps,  with  an  idea,  through  some  future  cir- 
cumstance, he  may  possibly  escape  the  ruin  hanging 
over  him.  Now,  upon  the  least  reflection,  it  is 
certain  the  honest  tradesman,  whose  desire  is  not  to 
oppress  those  in  his  employ  by  low  wages  or  other 
unfair  means  now  so  much  resorted  to,  and  who 
intends  his  creditors  shall  not  be  losers  by  the  goods 
they  supply,  cannot  compete  with  such  individuals. 
It  is  a hard  case,  and  one  that  ought  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  rulers  of  our  land,  and  cause  them 
to  make  such  protection-laws  as  would  prevent  him 
whose  desire  is  to  be  just  being  a sufferer  through 
another  who  looks  at  justice  as  folly.  The  poor 
but  honest  tradesman  must  sink,  and  he  who  is  a 
man  of  property  must  see  that  property  diminish 
while  things  continue  in  their  present  state. 

Should  this  prove  acceptable  to  be  inserted  in 
your  publication,  the  same  would  oblige,  and  in 
such  a case  I shall  give  you  a trne  statement  of  the 
position  in  which  builders  stand  as  regards  archi- 
tects, and  to  what  tyranny  they  are  subject  through 
the  means  of  competition,  and  the  arbitrary  clauses 
inflicted  in  specification,  for  its  protection. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

A Competing  Builder. 

November  27,  1843. 

P-S.  I may  talk  myself,  and  another  may  also 
do  the  same  upon  this  great  evil,  but  there  the 
matter  sinks ; not  so  when  made  public  by  the 
press.  It  is  then  that  things  become  universally 
known  ; for  instance,  the  late  affair  at  Worthing, 
made  known  through  your  publication,  has  no 
doubt  caused  more  excitement  than  any  thing  yet 
put  within  its  pages.  It  is  these  things  that  will 
arouse  the  trade,  and  bring  them  to  see  the  folly  of 
persisting  in  that  which  must  prove  their  ruin. 


“dwelling-houses,”  or  S.  B.  J.’s  “ Design  for  a 

lurch  in  the  Classical  Style,”  which  you  inserted 
some  two  months  ago. 

As,  of  course,  you  do  not  hold  yourself  respon- 
sible for,  and  freely  offer  your  columns  for  critiques 
on,  tue  several  productions  of  your  correspondents 

?MayAlnoit,?il  letter-  Many  of  these  gentlemen 
{ An  Old-fashioned  Architect  ” for  instance)  are 
evidently  highly  talented  men  ; and  I am  jealous  of 
such  things  as  I have  adverted  to  passing  muster 
in  such  a paper  as  The  Builder  is  becoming. 

T . ,T  Guillaume  le  Jeune. 

.London,  November  25,  1843. 

[If  we  had  done  no  more  by  the  insertion  of 
the  Washington  Testimonial,”  and  the 
dYvelling-house  plans,  and  the  “ Design  for 
a Church  in  the  Classical  Style,”  than  call 
forth  the  remarks  and  criticisms  of  our  corre- 
spondent as  above,  together  with  the  many 
other  remarks,  exceptionable  and  approving, 
our  object  would  have  been  answered.  Bad 
designs  and  bad  criticisms  rank  together,  and 
it  is  to  excite  or  to  provoke  to  reasoning  that 
we  now  and  then  insert  them.  We  have  also 
given  a long  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  Newnham’s, 
devoting  thus  an  extreme  space  to  correspon- 
dence for  this  week,  and  our  comments  in  the 
leader,  because  we  would  reiterate  our  parti- 
cular views  and  opinions  in  anticipation  of  the 
commencement  of  a new  year,  when  we  hope 
to  be  well  understood,  and  to  have  our  purpose 
heartily  approved  of  by  a large  circle  of 
esteemed  friends  who  may  thenceforth  accom- 
pany us  in  our  career. — Ed.] 


SiR»  I am,  and  have  bean  from  its  commence- 
ment, a regular  subscriber  to  your  paper,  The 
Builder.  I have  been  much  pleased  to  see  it 
gradually  improving  since  the  early  numbers  were 
issued,  and  now  take  a great  interest  in  the  publi- 
cation. Will  you,  therefore,  permit  me  to  utter 
my  angry  protest  against  your  inserting  in  future 
such  articles  as  I feel  must  prove  manifestly  inju- 
rious to  the  work,  and  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
an  outrage  on  the  patience  of  your  readers.  Your 
well-meant  anxiety  to  encourage  humble  merit,  &c., 
is,  doubtless,  very  commendable ; but,  Sir,  I am 
far  from  thinking  with  you  that  the  columns  of  a 
public  magazine  are  a proper  field  for  such  people 
as  “A  Practical  Builder,”  ora  “ Mr.  Pollard,  of 
New  York,”  to  try  their  weapons  in.  What  in- 
formation can  your  readers  ]>ossibly  acquire  by  in- 
specting such  plans  for  miserable,  windowless 
“ dwelling-houses,”  as  those  contributed  by  the 
former  of  these  gentlemen  in  your  last  number  ? 
Nay,  what  actual  bad  taste  will  they  not  acquire  by 
looking  at  such  things  as  the  “ Washington  Me- 
morial,” and  reading  its  author’s  wretched  details 
of  “ Gothic  friezes ,”  Gothic  “ balustrades,” 
galvanized  cast-iron  pentagon  pinnacles,  194  feet 
high,”  and  “ rotundas,”  wherein,  forsooth,  aspiring 
students  are  to  cultivate  the  11  fine  arts  ” up  heaven- 
knows-how-many-pairs-of-stairs  ? Of  this  design 
you  say  in  your  leading  article,  “ What  does  it 
matter  to  us  that  this  is  the  work  of  another  nation 
and  people  ?”  For  my  own  part,  Sir,  having  been 
pretty  considerably  “ galvanized  ” by  Mr.  Pollard’s 
production,  “ 425  feet  high,”  /cannot  help  reply- 
ing it  matters  immensely.  I look  at  it,  and  bless 
my  stars  that  it  is  “ the  work  of  another  nation 
and  people,”  and  not  a cis- Atlantic  monstrosity  ; 
indeed,  in  the  high  tide  of  national  prejudice  en- 
gendered by  Mr.  P.’s  design,  I am  tempted  to 
question  whether  even  your  other  correspondent, 
the  soi-disant  “ Practical  Builder”  could  (an  he 
be  an  Englishman)  have  perpetrated  such  an  arrant 
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MEASURING  AND  VALUING. 

Sia,— In  Skyring’s  and  other  price-books  there 
is  a column  for  the  price  of  joiner’s  work  headed 
“ All  Materials,"  and  this,  in  the  explanation  giren, 
is  said  to  be  the  whole  charge  for  the  work.  Now 
as  I have  met  with  contrary  opinions,  I should  feel 
obliged  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  state  whether 
these  prices  are  intended  to  include  the  fixing  of 
partitions,  linings,  &c.,  and  the  hanging  of  doors 
and  sashes;  that  is  to  say, measuring  the  work  when 
the  house  is  complete,  and  taking  all  mouldings 
soffits,  architraves,  &c.,  as  they  then  stand,  at  the 
book-price?  or  does  it  mean,  the  “ whole  charge” 
for  all  these  fittings  as  they  are  sent  from  the  bench 
onty.leavingthe  labour  of  fixing  either  to  be  charged 
or  estimated  according  to  circumstances  ? 

I have  known  these  book  prices  made  use  of  in 
both  ways,  and  it  is  calculated  to  produce  great  dis- 
crepancy in  builders'  accounts. 

I am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 
November  25,  1843.  A Foreman. 

[Under  the  head  of  “All  Materials”  is  in- 
cluded the  price  for  fixing  the  article;  for  in- 
stance, in  a door,  the  labour  of  fitting  and 
hanging  is  included,  the  hinges  and  screws  to 
be  charged  extra  ; the  fixing  of  the  lock,  latch, 
or  other  fastening,  to  be  charged  at  so  much 
per  piece.  It  is  a practice  in  many  places  to 
measure  one  edge  of  a door  to  allow  for  the 
fitting,  and  one  edge  of  shutters,  girthing  the 
rebate  ; the  hinges  and  screws  to  be  charged 
extra,  but  the  labour  of  hanging  is  included  in 
the  price  per  foot.  Shutter-bars,  rings,  latches, 
&c.,  to  be  charged  extra,  and  for  fitting,  the 
same  as  in  door  fastenings.  In  sashes  and 
frames,  the  price  includes  fixing,  fitting,  hang- 
ing, pulleys,  cords,  and  weights,  when  spe- 
cified ; but  not  sash  fasteners,  nor  puttin''-  on 
—Ed.] 

KING  S CALORIFIC  SMOKE  CONDUCTOR. 

A “ Subscriber  to  The  Builder  ” would  feel 
obliged  by  the  information  where  the  fire-grate 
shewn  and  described  in  page  59,  March  11,  of  that 
journal,  by  S.  King,  of  Bath,  can  be  seen  and  pur- 
chased in  London. 

November  27,  1843. 

MEASURING  BRICK-WORK. 

Sill,— Will  you  please  inform  me  through  your 
widely-circulated  paper  the  method  generally  used 
for  reducing  cubic  feet  to  standard,  as  I find  there 
are  different  ways  of  doing  it : some  multiply  by  6 
and  divide  by  7,  which  must  be  in  the  strict  letter 
correct ; and  others  multiply  by  8 and  divide  by  9 ; 
if  the  latter,  perhaps  you  can  state  why  such  an 
allowance  is  made— about  10  feet  per  rod  ? 

C.  FI.  C. 

[The  practice  of  multiplying  by  6 and  divid- 
lng  by  7,  we  should  say  is  erroneous,  but  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  a brick-and- 
half  wall  is  14  inches  thick,  6 and  7 being  in 
the  same  ratio  as  12,  the  inches  in  a foot,  to 
14,  the  assumed  number  of  inches  in  a brick- 
and-half  ivall.  We  prefer,  and  think  the  other 
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times  U inches  in  a foot,  and  nine  times  in 
13£  inches,  the  true  thickness  of  a brick-and- 
half  wall. — Ed.] 

THE  LEICESTER  MONUMENT. 

Sir, — Seeing  in  your  last  week’s  number  a letter 
ia  which  your  correspondent  “ E.  B.  T.”  com- 
municates certain  particulars  relative  to  the  Lei- 
cester Monument,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  quite  at  variance  with  the  plan  upon  which  I 
had  been  proceeding,  I made  immediate  applica- 
tion to  the  secretary,  from  whom  I have  just  re- 
ceived a letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Norwich,  November  28,  1843.  J.  B. 

“ Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I beg  to  state 
that  the  advertisement  in  the  London  and  country 
papers  was  drawn  up  at  a meeting  of  the  committee, 
and  was  authorized  by  that  body.  The  committee 
have  not  met  since,  and  I am  not  aware  of  any  other 
instructions  authorized  or  sanctioned  by  the  com- 
mittee. 1 inclose  you  a copy  of  the  advertisement 
for  your  guidance. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ R.  N.  Bacon,  Hon.  Sec. 

“ P.S. — I have  inclosed  a copy  of  the  advertise- 
ment to  all  gentlemen  who  have  applied  to  me  for 
instructions.” 

TRURO  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Yourself  and  father  “ Senex”  will,  I 
know,  allow  me  to  differ  when  you  two  agree  to  at- 
tach no  blame  to  the  Architects  for  ‘ ‘ availing  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity”  afforded  to  them  in  the 
late  Truro  Competition. 

After  having  read  (with  the  greatest  gratification , 
I assure  you),  and  assented  to  the  law  of  compe- 
tition you  appended  to  my  letter,  I resolved  to  be 
silent ; but  it  is  the  breaking  of  that  law — and  it  is 
one  of  honour — I complained  of.  Designs  are  for- 
warded by  many  on  the  specified  condition  that  a 
certain  body  of  men  are  to  choose  the  which  they 
will  have  (either  the  prettiest  picture  or  the  best 
design,  that  matters  not)  ; is  it  then  honourable, 
that  some  of  the  many  should  prepossess  a portion  of 
the  body  in  favour  of  some  nice  blue  sky  or  finely- 
painted  pig,  whilst  they  know  their  fellow-com- 
petitors would  either  not  stoop  to  such  irregularity 
or  have  not  the  means  to  make  the  “ opportunity  ?” 
The  essence  of  fair  competition  is  the  equality  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  competitors  in  it.  This  is  ad- 
mitted, and  therefore  we  condemn  the  practice  of 
doing  anything  which  is  not  equally  in  the  power  of 
all.  Talent  will  then  decide — not  favour. 

Eminence  is  valuable  when  attained,  and  honour 
is  the  fair  road  to  it ; strip  it  of  this  requisite,  and 
behold  a naked  thing  ! 

I am,  &c., 

A Young  Chip. 


jHi^rcU.iura. 

New  Roasting  Jack. — In  this  age  of  daily 
improvements  in  mechanics,  &c.  who  can  view  with 
indifference  a new  invention,  which  is  calculated  to 
raise  the  character  of  our  national  cuisine  in  the 
form  of  a roasting  jack  ? At  the  Senior  United 
Service  Club  is  a novel  apparatus,  used  in  the  kit- 
chen of  that  club,  which  is  invented  by  the  secre- 
tary to  the  institution,  Mr.  J.  H.  Willis.  The 
fire-place  or  grate  is  so  constructed  as  to  diffuse  the 
greatest  possible  extent  of  surface  heat ; and  over 
it  projects  a light  iron  frame,  upon  which  a series 
of  clock  wheels  worked  by  a spindle,  moved  by  the 
smoke  as  in  the  common  smoke  jack,  revolve  upon 
a disk.  To  the  machinery  connected  with  these  the 
joints  are  suspended  vertically  in  any  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  fire-place,  and  by  the 
uniform  motion  of  the  wheels  they  are  properly 
roasted,  requiring,  however,  but  little  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  attendants.  The  advantages  thus 
obtained  are,  that  the  joints  of  meat  are  not  disfi- 
gured by  the  marks  of  the  spits,  or  cradle-spits  ; 
the  meat  swells  more  gradually  ; the  rich  juices  are 
retained  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  more  than  by 
the  ordinary  method,  and  no  part  of  the  joints  are 
exposed  to  undue  heat ; and  several  may  be  roasted 
at  one  time,  each  joint  being  basted  with  its  own 
dripping.  There  is  a great  economy  in  fuel,  and 
the  cooking  can  be  retarded  or  advanced,  by  a key 
which  regulates  the  distance  required  to  obtain  any 
degree  of  heat.  This  invention  is  one  of  a very 
ingenious  character,  and  is  a vast  improvement 
upon  the  common  smoke  jack,  to  which  the  ma- 
chinery is  admirably  adapted. 

Polish  for  Granite. — The  most  suitable  sub- 
stance for  giving  a fine  polish  to  granite  is  the  pow- 
der of  corundum.  It  is  not  mixed  with  wax,  but 
with  lac ; and  the  greater  the  care  taken  in  effecting 
the  mixture,  the  finer  and  more  durable  will  be  the 
polish.  It  is  essential  that  the  powder  employed 
for  this  purpose  should  be  extremely  hard  ; and 
hence  that  of  emery  is  preferred. 


Lincoln. — The  great  desideratum  for  every 
densely  populated  town,  a public  cemetery,  has 
again  become  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Lincoln. 
It  is  high  time  that  it  was  taken  up  with  the  deter- 
mination to  effect  what  would  so  essentially  contri- 
bute to  the  public  health.  The  crowded  state  of 
most  of  the  churchyards  in  Lincoln,  which  are  all 
exceedingly  small,  begins  to  render  it  imperative 
that  some  better  provision  be  made  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead.  St.  Swithin’s  parish  contains 
2,600  inhabitants,  and  the  burial-ground  is  ex- 
tremely limited.  St.  Martin’s  has  a population  of 
2,400,  with  two  small  churchyards,  one  of  which  is 
as  full  as  it  possibly  can  be.  There  is  plenty  of 
public  land,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a sufficient  portion 

for  the  purpose  will  be  gladly  conceded. The 

whole  of  the  heavy  castings  required  for  the  new 
city  prison  have  been  run  in  Lincoln,  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Shuttleworth ; and  last  Saturday  the 
same  firm  ran  a loam-sand  casting  for  the  cake-mill 
of  Harvey,  Mackinder,  and  Co.,  which  weighs  up- 
wards of  four  tons.  The  metal  of  which  it  is  com- 
prised is  said  to  be  the  largest  quantity  ever  run 
into  one  casting  in  this  country. 

Stamford. — A meeting  under  the  Stamford  Im 
provement  Act,  on  Tuesday  se'nnight,  was  attended 
by  Fras.  Jelley,  Esq.,  mayor,  in  the  chair,  and 
thirteen  other  commissioners.  The  clerk  read  ap- 
plications for  the  office  of  surveyor  from  the  follow- 
ing persons,  viz.  Mr.  Chas.  Needham,  of  Wy- 
mondham,  Leicestershire  ; Mr.  Jos.  Herringshaw, 
of  Bourn  ; Mr.  Hareby  Hobson,  of  Deeping  Fen  ; 
Mr.  Benj.  Pearson,  stone-mason,  of  Stamford; 
Lieut.  Colls,  R.M.,  of  Stamford;  Mr.  Win.  Dixon, 
engineer,  of  Boston;  Mr.  Wm.  White,  stationer, 
of  Stamford ; Mr.  Angelo  T.  B.  Mott,  civil-engi- 
neer, of  Gordon-street,  Euston-square,  London ; 
Mr.  Henry  Hutchinson,  land  surveyor,  of  Walcot, 
near  Stamford ; Mr.  John  Burton,  maltster,  of 
Stamford  ; Mr.  Wynne  Hill,  surveyor,  of  Easton, 
near  Stamford  ; and  Mr.  Wm.  Gregory,  builder,  of 
Stamford.  Mr.  Colls  was  elected  by  a majority  of 
ten  votes,  there  being  eleven  for  him,  one  vote  for 
Mr.  White,  and  one  for  Mr.  Hutchinson  ; for  none 
of  the  other  candidates  was  there  a single  vote. 

Cleethorpes. — This  delightful  and  noted  bath- 
ing place  has  been  during  the  last  summer  consider- 
ably improved.  The  commissioners  under  the  re- 
cent Inclosure  Act  have  been  engaged  in  making 
roads  and  allotting  out  land.  During  these  exca- 
vations, a number  of  ancient  coins  have  been  dug 
up.  A fortnight  ago,  a millstone  and  several  other 
vestiges  of  a corn-mill  were  found,  which  proves 
that  there  has  been  a mill  on  that  site,  but  the  date 
is  beyond  the  memory  of  tha  oldest  inhabitant.  As 
a singular  coincidence,  the  ground  on  which  these 
antiquities  were  found  is  assigned  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Jackson,  a miller  by  trade.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  it  is  surprising  to  see  what  a number  of  neat 
and  commodious  dwelling-houses  have  been  built 
and  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  visitors. 


The  terms  of  subscription  to  The  Builder  are 
as  follows  : 

UNSTAMPED  EDITION. 


Quarterly 3s.  3d. 

Half-Yearly 6 6 

Yearly 13  0 

STAMPED  EDITION. 

Quarterly 4 4 

Half-Yearly 8 8 

Yearly 17  4 


Part  IX.  (price  Is.),  containing  Four  Num- 
bers, is  ready  for  delivery. 

The  Builder  can  be  supplied  from  the  Office, 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  on  the  remittance 
of  a post-office  order  in  advance. 

The  charge  for  Advertisements  will  be  as  under: 
£.  s.  d. 


For  Sixty  Words  or  under. ...  0 5 0 
Every  additional  Ten  Words  ..004 

One  Column 2 2 0 

One  entire  Page 5 5 0 

To  workmen  advertising  for 1 

situations,  the  price  will  be  >0  3 6 
reduced  to 


If  more  than  One  Insertion  a Reduction  will  be 
made. 

Advertisements  for  The  Builder  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Office  on  or  before  Wednesday  in 
each  week. 


STniUrrs. 

IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  NEW  FARRINGDON-STREET 

Tenders  for  a house  to  be  built  therein  for  H. 
Walker,  Esq. — J.  F.  Fendon,  Esq.,  architect : — 


Bridger  and  Ashby .£1,492 

Ward 1,480 

Smith  1,466 

Glenn  1,457 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

Suffolk  Lunatic  Asylum,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds.— Enlargement. — John  Henry  Borton, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace. — From  21st  December  to  22nd 
January  next. 

COMPETITIONS. 

Earl  of  Leicester’s  Monument,  at  Holkham,  cost 
4,000  guineas. — R.  N.  Bacon,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Dec.  20. 

District  Surveyor  for  the  metropolitan  parishes  of 
St.  George-the-Martyr,  and  St.  Andrew,  Holborn- 
above-the-Bars,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls. — 
Testimonials  to  be  sent  in  up  to  30th  December. 
Election  next  January  Sessions. — C.  H.  Ellis, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Design  for  a testimonial  to  the  late  G.  Clendin- 
ning,  Esq.,  to  be  executed  at  Westport,  at  a price  of 
800  guineas. — Dr.  Dillon,  Infirmary,  Castlebar, 
Mayo,  20  guineas,  Jan.  1,  1844. 

Premium  of  a gold  medal  or  money  for  the  best 
mode  of  cleansing  streets. — March  1,  1844.  J.  N. 
G.  Gutch,  20,  Vere-street. 


NOTICES. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

“ A Young  Mason”  is  making  a marble  table 
of  different  colours  (4  feet  long  and  2 feet  6 inches 
wide),  and  begs  the  favour  of  a design.  We  hope 
some  one  of  our  readers  will  oblige  him  ; if  not,  we 
will  see  to  it  ourselves,  but  it  may  be  more  profitable 
to  set  other  wits  a working. 

“ A Correspondent”  calls  our  attention  to  the 
filthy  state  of  the  Old  St.  Pancras-road,  from  the 
heaping  up  and  long  continuance  of  mud-scrapings, 
8fc.  The  road,  he  says,  is  in  the  Metropolitan 
district,  and  under  its  surveyor,  who  threatens  a 
fine  of  forty  shillings  on  those  who  may  throw  any 
thing  upon  it.  He  asks  where  is  the  consistency 
or  justice  ? 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ A Builder”  requests  that  we  would  give  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  We  cannot 
promise  it  soon,  but  will  certainly  not  overlook  it. 

“ Archimedes”  will  have  no  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing with  a second-hand  copy  of  “ Nicholson’s 
Carpenters’  Guide,”  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  would  recommend  to  him ; and  if  any 
person  shoxild  have  such  works,  they  would  do  well 
to  inform  us,  stating  the  price  We  can  be  of 
great  service  in  assisting  parties  to  mutually  bene- 
ficial bargains  in  this  way,  and  we  shall  be  happy 
to  do  so.  There  are  many  to  whom  the  money 
would  be  of  more  consequence  than  the  book,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  many  to  whom  the  book  would 
be  a great  boon  at  a moderate  price.  The  school 
is  not  yet  established ; meanwhile,  we  would  recom- 
mend him  to  apply  to  Mr.  Grayson’s,  Banner -street, 
Finsbury. 

“ R.  Bran,”  Brecon. — If  we  make  use  of  the 
sketch  so  kindly  sent,  it  will  be  as  a uigneite,  but 
we  have  n ot  determined ; we  will  hold  it  under  the 
conditions  named.  Stamped  copies  of  The 
Builder,  price  4 d.,  are  forwarded  from  this 
Office. 

“ E.  E.”  may  learn  all  the  particulars  of  the 
Building  Society  of  Mr.  G.  Payne,  the  Secretary, 
12,  Chapel-street,  Edgware-road. 

“ A Poor  Carpenter.” — We  will  undertake  to 
assure  him  that  he  shall  very  shortly  have  the  draw- 
ing he  asks  for  in  the  pages  of  The  Builder, — 
namely  “ For  a Scroll  and  Curtail  Step.”  We 
could  give  it  at  once,  but  should  be  more  happy  to 
excite  the  thought  and  skill  of  our  numerous 
readers.  We  therefore  invite  their  efforts,  and 
shall  be  proud  to  publish  the  best. 

“ H.  W.  S.,”  Cheltenham,  inquires  as  to  the 
best  work  on  Gothic  Architecture.  It  depends 
upon  the  purpose  he  would  apply  it  to.  Pugin's 
for  practice,  but  they  are  very  expensive.  Rick- 
man’s is  of  a popular  but  less  practical  character, 
and  at  much  less  expense.  Britton's  Glossary  and 
Examples  are  very  valuable  and  not  costly.  Barr’s, 
and  Bloxam’s  works  bring  us  down  to  the  most 
popular  rank  of  this  class  of  publications,  and 
they  are  the  cheapest. 

“ J.  C.  R.”  Hampstead. — If  he  could  procure 
a copy  of  “ Malton’s  Perspective,”  and  would  ap- 
ply himself  steadily  for  a few  nights  copying  the 
diagrams,  he  would  be  well-nigh  master  of  per. 
spective.  We  acquired  the  knowledge  in  two  hours 
from  that  invaluable  work. 

“ Mr.  G.  Bucknell,”  of  9,  Trinity-street,  Boro’, 
calls  our  attention  to  his  patent  scaffolding.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
it,  and,  if  valuable,  communicating  a description 
to  our  readers. 

“ J.  Wrest”  will  find  an  answer  under  “ E.  E.” 

“ A Constant  Reader”  will  find  the  answer  to 
his  first  inquiry  above,  but  we  dare  not  undertake 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  his  investing  his  money. 
We  incline  to  think  favourably  of  the  matter,  but 
can  say  no  more. 


the  buildeb. 


the  builder, 

Jffo.  XLIV, 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  0,  1843. 

WORKHOUSES. 

A Correspondent  from  Birmingham  asks 
os  to  devote  a portion  of  oar  paper  to  the 
question  of  the  general  construction  of  work- 
houses, how  they  might  be  improved,  and  a 
general  history  as  to  their  introduction,  &c 
We  can  on  ly  say  that  we  should  be  most  happy 
to  do  so;  but  there  are  many  of  our  readers 
and  correspondents  to  whom  the  task  would  be 
of  great  profit  and  advantage,  and  we  invite 
them  to  it.  Important  consequences  would 
flow  from  the  study  and  that  spirit  of  reflec- 
tion and  inquiry  which  it  would  superinduce. 
If  architects  and  builders  would  study  the 
morale  of  the  workhouse  system,  they  would 
make  none  the  worseplans  and  structures,  but 
they  would  most  likely  become,  in  addition, 
the  better  philanthropists  and  patriots.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  would  seem  to  be  consi- 
dered their  duty  to  meddle  with  no  more  than 
extended  to  the  obedience  of  orders,  so  that 
if  cages  were  to  be  contrived  for  human  incar- 
ceration, their  only  concern  would  be  to  be 
employed,  to  rack  their  best  ingenuity,  and 
receive  their  pay.  Workhouses,  madhouses, 
and  prisons,  are  what  the  architects  choose 
to  make  them,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
and  it  is  distressing  to  think  that  some 
of  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  profession  have  been  exercised  in  adminis- 
tering to  the  very  questionable  policy  which 
prevails  in  the  modern  management  of  these 
institutions ; as  an  instance,  we  may  refer  to  the 
New  Model  Prison  at  Pentonville,  the  work  of 
Major  Jebb,  military  and,  in  this  instance,  civil 
engineer;  if  report  speaks  truly,  the  refine- 
ments introduced  into  that  prison,  in  the  way  of 
separating  and  secluding  the  wretched  crimi- 
nals, are  so  nicely  calculated  to  the  line  of 
human  endurance,  that  it  has  in -this  instance 
turned  over , and  produced  insanity.  This  is 
fearful,  and  is  a question  beyond  the  brick  and 
mortar  into  which  who  shali  say  it  is  not  our 
province  to  intrude  ? It  reminds  us  of  a trims- 
Atlantic  anecdote,  all  in  our  own  way.  It  is 
said  that  the  architect  of  one  of  the  American 
prisons  had  been  experimenting,  like  Major 
Jebb,  in  the  perfecting  the  system  of  solitary 
confinement,  and,  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
result  of  his  expected  success,  thinking  he  had 
so  contrived  it  that  the  wretch  who  was  to  be 
immured  m it  could  have  no  object  on  which 
to  fix  his  thoughts,  beyond  himself  and  his  con- 
dition— oh,  how  awful  does  this  read,  this 
compressing  tbe  vast  infinite  of  the  human  soul 
nto  one  little  point,  its  centre — the  architect 
iquired  of  one  who  had  been  immured  in 
S ingenious  cell,  how  it  had  impressed 
m with  a feeling  of  absolute  solitude. 
tV’  said  the  criminal,  “ you  are  a very 
ver  man,  but  I can  give  you  a hint.  It  is 
(very  well  to  place  us  in  absolute  darkness ; 
fhat,  however,  the  eye  gets  accustomed  ; it 
well  to  make  the  cell  smooth-lined  within, 
without  joint  or  crevice;  but  a square  is  not 
tbe  shape,  man  ; it  should  be  a circle— a hol- 
low globe  1 As  it  is,  there  are  the  angles  in 
the  room  to  divert  oneself  with ; you  should 
have  made  it  a complete  sphere.  In  the  square 

I could  live  and  commune  with  its  features 

in  the  sphere,  I should  have  gone  mad  in  a 
week.” 

How  near  to  this  maddening  may  not  the 


ingenuity  of  Qur  architects  cons  antly  t nd  ? 

much  of  the  ioterme ii it 
deadening  and  soul-subduing  have  they  not  to 
answer  for?  Can  they  not  raise  generous 
emotions;  can  they  not  destroy  them?  A 
workhouse  might,  by  an  elevation  of  the  in- 
genuity  of  the  architect,  be  rendered  what  it 
purports  to  he.  It  would  he  better  to  make 
an  architect  a Poor-Law  Commissioner,  than 
to  have  the  tinkering  of  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners as  architects,  or  architect’s  masters. 
However,  we  shall  he  most  happy  to  aid  in  our 
correspondent's  purpose,  and  wai  t to  see  whence 
proceeds  tbe  first  effort  at  a profound  handling 
of  the  subject. 


Our  correspondent  reprohMee  the  practice, 
ken  kindness,”  of 
fellow-shopmen  treating  with  drink  those  upon 
“ tramPi”  or  in  search  of  employment,— a 
time,  he  would  observe,  when  every  considera- 
tion of  prudence,  judgment,  and  reasonable 
anxiety  demands  self-denial  and  circumspec- 
tion.  r 


THE  NEW  CHURCH,  WOOD-GREEN, 
TOTTENHAM. 


DURATION  OF  LIFE  AMONGST 
WORKMEN., 

A correspondent  who  signs  himself  “ A 
toiling  son  of  Adam,"  is  pleased  to  compli- 
ment us  on  the  introduction  of  the  subject  of 
statistics  in  The  Buii.der  of  the  25th  uit. 
His  view  is  that  “ intemperance  in  drinking” 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  accounting  for  the 
fearful  mortality  and  shortness  of  life  prevail- 
ing among  the  working  classes,  inducing,  as 
he  says,  many  diseases,  such  ub  rheumatism, 
gout,  scrofula,  ulcerated  limbs,  and  givinc  also 
‘‘  carbuncled  visages."  Tbe  remedy,  however, 
he  says,  is  in  their  own  hands.  His  words  also 
are — 

“ 1 c°neeive  it  to  be  libelling  the  Deity  to 
suppose  he  has  placed  the  majority  of  the 
human  species  in  a sphere  of  action  inimical 
to  their  comfort  and  happiness,  by  having  to 
toil  for  a livelihood.  Does  not  all  the  know- 
ledge which  we  can  acquire  of  philosophy  and 
physiology  go  to  demonstrate  that  the  means 
acquired,  in  the  shape  of  wages  for  labour 
properly  expended  and  judiciously  applied, 
furnish  for  the  most  part  nil  the  comforts  that 
are  needed  for  health  and  enjoyment?  and 
these  are  certainly  the  essentials  to  a siate  of 
longevity.” 

“ 11  ,las  beeDi”  Says  he,  “ a matter  of  hitter 
lament  to  witness  the  occasions  when  some 
hard-working  mechanic  who  had  chanced  to 
outlive  the  generality  of  our  craft,  was  obliged 
to  appeal  to  a parish  board  for  that  which  a 
little  economy  and  sobriety  observed  during 
ilia  progress  through  manhood,  would  have 
enabled  him  so  much  better  and  independently 
to  have  enjoyed,  in  his  own  home,  a home  well 
stored  with  many  comforts  ; and  with  a mind 
so  cultivated  by  salutary  experience  as  to  be 
able  with  profit  lo  ruminate  on  and  still  enjoy 
passing  events  of  interest  to  his  class,  and  to 
be  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  numerous  efforts 
now  devised  to  encourage  the  workman  to 
look  above  the  degraded,  sensual,  and  half 
bestial  practices,  I fear  we  must  acknowledge, 
it  is  the  habit  of  too  many  to  acquire. 

“ ’I?"1'11’  as  t0  ihe  sort  of  occupation  which 
the  following  of  our  craft  entails  upon  us,  I 
conceive  it,  properly  pursued,  more  likely  to 
lengthen  than  shorten  the  duration  of  life;  for 
what  injury  can  our  physical  powers  suffer 
from  being  called  to  inhale  the  pure  air  of  the 
morning,  or  steadily  to  pursue  our  avocations 
during  the  rest  of  the  day, — or  at  night,  at  a 
reasonable  time,  to  congregate  with  our  fellow 
artisans  to  improve  some  mental  opportunity, 
and  then  retire  to  enjoy  that  sound  repose’ 
which,  alas  ! but  few  of  the  rich  can  so  fully 
participate  in,  in  consequence  of  the  day  having 
been  spent  in  killing  time,  and  seeking  plea- 
sure, in  ways  and  scenes  which  naturally  bring 
disappointment,  vexations,  and  possibly  re- 
morse  ?” 


The  beautiful  church  at  this  place,  from 
; designs  ot  Messrs.  Scot,  and  Moffatt, 

on  -f J e T1?’  0 in  Wall,  demands 
at  inhon  for  the  very  effective  expression  ob- 
tained by  the  admixture  of  the  Kentish  rag. 
stone  walling  with  a newly-introduced  sand- 
stone for  the  dressings.  The  tone  of  colour 
? highly  len-eenMr.,  being  of  a warm  brown 
tint,  ot  mixed  ochre  and  amber,  and  the  stone 
commends  Itself  the  more  from  the  facilities 
lor  its  importation  into  the  London  market, 
ihe  quarries  are  not  further,  we  believe,  than 
forty  miles  distant,  being  situate  at  Broomhil], 
near  Speldhurst,  in  Kent,  and  favourably  for 
shipment.  It  is  affirmed  to  lie  mure  durable 
than  Bath  stone,  and  yet  soft  and  easy  to  work 
Hardening  by  exposure,  it  is  particularly  well 
suited  lor  carving  and  for  tracery,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  new  church  at  Tonbridge  Weils 
it  is,  however,  not  (lie  less  adapted  forsubstan- 
iiil  and  massive  work,  two  bridges  1, living  been 
lately  erected  with  it  over  the  river  Medway. 

. 1,8  durability,  the  best  evidence  is  afforded 

'/!  "'a»y  ol<l  str.  ctures,  particularly  ill  the 
Castle  ot  I on  bridge,  which  many  contend  to 
be  a work  of  about  1,001)  years  old.  Theverv 
mouldings  of  tile  gateway  ore  still  beautifully 
sharp  and  fresh.  It  may  be  obtained  in  large 
sizes,  and  at  moderate  cost,  and,  being  cheap  to 
work,  will  be  iound  a great  accession  to  the 
Liondon  market  and  district. 


Visit  to  York  op  the  Health  op  Towns 
Commissioners.  _ Messrs.  Chadwick  and 
Smith  were  met  at  York  in  the  most  cordial 
spirit  by  the  members  of  the  excellent  corno- 
latum  of  that  city.  At  a meeting  of  that  body, 
Air.  Smith  iuily  explained  the  views  of  the 
commission  ami  placed  sets  of  printed  ques- 
tions in  Ihe  hands  of  such  gentlemen  as  w ere 
most  likely  to  be  able  give  information  on 
1 ■ 1 ■ h ill  the  interroga- 

tories. These  questions  have  reference  to  the 
position  ot  the  town  and  the  geological  charac- 
ter ol  the  country  ; the  liability  to  flo0(j,,  ob. 

S ruction  „,  the  natural  drainage,  or  escape 
Ot  flood  water;  the  regulations  as  to  drainage 
generally,  public  and  private,  ami  its  efficienov 
or  deficiency  ; the  construction  and  cleansing 
of  sewers,  streets,  alleys,  the  construction 
of  school-rooms  for  the  labouring  classes;  also 
as  to  the  existence  of  open  and  convenient 
spares  for  exercise,  open  bathing  places  or 
public  baths,  as  to  the  supply  of  water  for  do- 
mestic use,  for  watering  or  cleansing  the  streets 

or  for  the  prevention  offices;  the  nuaUlies  of 
the  miter,  the  mode  of  distribution,  the  mini- 
ber  of  houses  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  in  how 
many  of  the  houses  the  water  is  laid  on,  and  aB 
to  each  house  having  a separate  tank;— as  to 
how  the  poorer  classes  are  supplied,  the  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  price,  the  means  of  redress  in 
case  oi  undue  enhancement  of  the  price,  or  of 
the  supply  being  deficient  in  quantity  or  in- 
ferior m quality,  tbe  use  of  filters  in  private 
houses,  the  provision  made  in  case  of  fire  the 
average  number  of  fires  in  the  year  and’  the 


■ ...  Ill  uie  year  and  the 

prevailing  causes;— as  to  the  stohk  of  engines 
and  firemen,  Ihe  state  of  the  worst  part  of  the 
town,  and  where  there  is  the  highest  rate  of 
mortality,  the  average  duration  of  illness 
among  tile  working  classes  throughout  the 
year,  the  general  structure  and  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  number  of 
persons  living  in  one  room  or  house,  the  ven- 
tilation of  such  room  or  house.,  and  the  state 
ot  the  labouring  classes  in  winter  as  to  warmth. 
I he  questions  also  refer  to  the  use  of  gas  the 
state  of  the  public  lodging-houses,  the  amount 
oi  medical  advice  and  assistance  afforded  gra- 
tuitously to  the  poorer  classes,  the  existence  of 
hospitals,  or  dispensaries,  the  regulations  they 
are  under,  the  average  number  of  patients, &c. 
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W.  B.,  in  writing  to  the  editor  of  The 
Builder,  begs  his  acceptance  of  a small  draw- 
ing of  a window  in  Cleveden  Church,  Somer- 
set ; the  only  thing  curious  in  it  is  the  formation 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  centre  bay  (which 
probably  was  so  formed  to  receive  a painted 
cross),  and  it  being  three  inches  wider  than  the 
side  bays,  the  general  character  appears  to  be 
of  the  decorated  period. 

Cleveden,  December  4,  1843. 

P.S. — Could  the  editor  inform  W.  B., 
through  the  medium  of  his  very  valuable 
paper,  the  best  covering  for  the  wood  floor  of  a 
balcony,  to  bear  walking  upon,  and  to  be  per- 
fectly water-tight?  He  has  been  recommended 
zinc,  but  it  being  of  large  extent,  he  thinks  the 
seams  would  be  objectionable,  and  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  caused  by  the  weather 
may  crack  it,  and  as  iron  rails  arc  fixed  on  the 
balcony,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
fitting  the  zinc  round  the  rails,  so  as  to  be 
water-tight;  but  he  thinks  something  in  the 
shape  of  a cement,  that  would  not  crack  with 
the  sun,  that  would  adhere  to  the  boards,  which 
have  been  painted,  and  that  would  stand  the 
wear  of  persons  walking  on  it. 

Also,  could  the  editor  give  W.  B.  any  infor- 
mation respecting  encaustic  tiles  for  paving, 
where  they  may  be  procured,  and  at  about 
what  he  could  get  them  (fit  for  laying)  at  per 
square  yard,  as  he  is  in  want  of  some  to  pave  a 
church,  and  lias  searched  through  all  the  adver- 
tisements in  The  Builder  from  its  first  com- 
mencement, and  cannot  find  any  thing  of  the 
sort. 

Any  information  on  these  subjects  will 
greatly  oblige  a constant  subscriber. 


Beautiful  Ivop.y  Model  of  Windsor 
Castle. — There  is  now  exhibiting  at  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Ekin,  tobacconist  of  the  King’s  Parade,  Cam- 
bridge, a very  splendid  ivory  model  of  the  above 
royal  residence,  which  is  deserving  of  the  notice  of 
all  lovers  of  art.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  that 
stupendous  building,  tower,  terraces,  and  even  the 
shrubbery  round  the  tower,  to  the  minutise  of  the 
interior  decorations,  such  as  window -curtains  with 
gold  fringe,  &c.  The  innumerable  windows  and 
Bkylights  are  also  glazed,  and  the  different  apart- 
ments all  labelled.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  specimens  of  the  art  we  have 
seen.  We  understand  it  is  to  be  raffled  for  as  soon 
as  a sufficient  number  of  members  cau  be  obtained. 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 

P roposed  Ne  w Dock , Kingston-upon  - Hull. 
The  situation  pitched  upon  for  the  new  dock, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  a little  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Citadel,  and  to  the  site  first  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hartley,  the  company’s  consulting  engi- 
neer, but  abandoned  in  consequence  of  their 
being  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  occupation  of  the  Crown  pro- 
perty. It  is  a situation  in  every  way  as 
eligible  as  the  other,  and  in  some  respects  has 
advantages  which  the  other  did  not  possess. 
The  dock  will  be  approached  by  a spacious 
basin  opening  into  the  river  Humber,  the  en- 
trance gates  to  be  60  feet,  and  the  area  of  the 
basin  2 acres,  4216  feet.  The  inner  entrance 
to  the  dock  to  be  50  feet.  The  dock  itself  is 
to  contain  a water  space  of  12  acres,  3514  feet. 
The  depth  of  water  at  the  outer  entrance  of  the 
Humber  Basin  will  be  at  spring  tides  28  feet, 
at  neaps  19  feet;  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
dock,  springs  27  feet,  neaps  13  feet.  1 he 
head  of  the  dock  will  communicate  with  the 
river  Hull,  the  entrance  lock  of  which  is  to  be 
180  feet  by  45  feet,  and  to  have  an  entrance 
basin  of  400  feet  in  length,  by  150  feet  least 
width,  giving  a water  space  of  1 acre,  2794 
feet.  The  entire  water  space  of  the  dock  and 
basin  is  17  acres  844  feet.  The  estimate,  in- 
cluding land,  is  about  300,000/. 

Ulverston. — There  is  now  a scheme  on  foot 
to  make  a canal  from  Greenodd  to  the  canal 
foot,  through  the  land  at  Tridlay  point.  The 
ground  has  been  surveyed,  and  the  scheme  has 
attained  the  approbation  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors through  whose  demesnes  it  will  pass. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

Kirkham  Church. — The  first  stone  of  a new 
tower  and  spire,  connected  with  Kirkham 
parish  church,  was  laid  on  Tuesday,  by  Thomas 
Clifton,  Esq.,  of  Lytham  Hall.  A great  num- 
ber of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  present.  The  tower  and  spire,  the  very 
beautiful  design  for  which  has  been  furnished 
by  Edmund  Sharpe,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  whose 
well-known  taste  as  an  architect  has  been 
many  times  the  subject  of  praise,  will  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  the  style 
being  that  of  the  15th  century.  It  will  be  built 
of  Longridge  stone,  the  quality  of  which  for 
such  a purpose  is  already  well  known.  It  is 
expected  that  the  top  stone  will  be  placed  in 
little  more  than  twelve  months.  Perhaps  we 
shall  give  a better  idea  of  the  design,  if  we  say 
it  is  that  kind  which  abounds  in  the  rich  and 
highly  ornamented  churches  in  Lincolnshire ; 
indeed,  it  will  be  a “ Fen  Steeple”  planted  in 
the  Fylde.  It  will  be  about  forty  feet  higher 
than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  when  finished,  will  be  an 
object  of  considerable  interest  in  the  view  even 
at  a great  distance. — Westmoreland  Gazette. 

The  foundation-stone  of  another  newchurch 
in  the  borough  of  Leeds  was  laid  last  week — 
it  is  to  be  styled  St.  Andrew’s  Church.  The 
llipon  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society  have 
given  500/.,  and  the  National  Incorporated 
Society  200/.  in  aid  of  the  work. 

Lord  Rossmore  has  granted  a site  for  a 
church  in  the  island  of  Arran,  and  given  the 
munificent  sum  of  500/.  to  aid  in  the  erection 
of  the  building. 


Circular  Window  in  Canterbury  Cathedral . 
(From  a Correspondent.) 


APPLICATION  AND  INTENT  OF  THE 
VARIOUS  STYLES  OF  ARCHITECTURE .* 

The  claims  of  any  particular  style,  and  the 
merit  of  any  building,  may  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  a very  simple  and  intelligible  prin- 
ciple. The  real  architect  ought  not  to  work 
bv  line  and  rule ; he  should  recollect  that  he  is 
composing  a work  which  ought  to  have  a given 
intent.  Whenever  he  determines  to  adopt  any 
system  which  prevents  him  from  yielding  to 
the  meaning  of  his  structure,  he  ought  to 
apprehend  that  he  is  in  the  wrong.  Whenever 
he  feels  himself  cramped  by  his  pattern,  he 
may  be  assured  that  the  precedent,  however 
good  in  itself,  is  bad  for  the  purpose  to  which 
he  makes  it  a slave.  Lines  of  equal  length, 
duly  rhymed  and  well  disposed  in  pages  of 
equal  dimensions,  do  not  constitute  a poem 
unless  they  have  sense  within  them.  Columns, 
however  prettily  arranged,  pediments  though 
classical,  architraves,  friezes,  stylobates,  do  not 
make  an  architectural  work,  unless  they  are  so 
disposed  as  to  conform  to  the  end  and  object 
of  the  edifice  which  they  adorn.  Should  they 
not  perform  this  duty,  the  builder  is  no  archi- 
| tect.  The  fabric  may  be  sumptuous,  comfort- 
able, and  convenient,  but  as  a production  of  the 
art  it  has  no  more  merit  than  a barn — not  even 
so  much — because  the  barn  door,  the  thatched 
roof,  and  the  weather-boarded  sides  are  all  in 
keeping  with  the  thrashing-floor  within  ; and 
this  is  not  the  case  with  an  unmeaning  structure. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  architect  to  unite 
splendour  when  a display  of  wealth  is  desired, 
comfort  and  convenience  in  all  cases,  with  that 
intelligence  which  alone  entitles  him  to  an 
artist’s  name.  As  the  poet  seeks  that  every 
phrase  and  word  which  he  employs  should  be 
poetical  and  analogous  to  the  style  and  cha- 
racter of  his  poem,  so  should  the  architect  try 
to  keep  every  member  and  portion  of  his 
building  concordant  to  its  intent.  It  would  be 
a grievous  sin  against  good  taste,  that  is  to  say, 
against  common  sense,  if  in  a Christian  hymn 
we  were  to  introduce  the  mythology  of  Ovid 
or  Virgil.  This  will  be  readily  acknowledged, 
and  the  fault  could  not  be  committed  by  any 
one  of  the  present  day.  But  is  it  less  incon- 
gruous to  adorn  the  walls  of  a Christian  church 
with  the  scull  of  a slaughtered  bull  and  the 
sacrificial  patera?  Architects  are  perpetually 
introducing  classical  emblems,  as  they  call 
them  ; but  if  they  are  employed  as  things  with- 
out meaning,  they  are  nonsense.  And  if  we 
consider  them  as  bearing  a meaning,  then  their 
signification  is  out  of  place,  and  it  becomes  an 
absurdity. 

An  architect  should  recollect  that  he  is  not 
a pupil,  whose  merits  consist  in  repeating  a 
lesson  by  rote,  but  a man  who  deserves  no 
praise  unless  he  makes  an  intelligent  use  of 
the  lesson.  If  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
thinking  for  himself,  he  certainly  would  remedy 
such  gross  and  palpable  errors.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  preserve  some  degree  of  consis- 
tency, even  in  a church  built  according  to  the 
Grecian  or  Roman  orders.  Instead  of  the  lotus, 
honeysuckle,  or  the  acanthus,  there  might  be 
introduced  the  vine,  the  palm,  or  the  olive, 
which  in  a certain  degree  have  the  character 
of  Scriptural  trees.  Many  of  the  emblems  of 
Hope,  Faith,  and  the  Redemption,  found  on 
the  tombs  of  the  early  Christians,  might  also 
be  advantageously  employed. 

Texts  or  inscriptions  may  be  so  managed  as 
to  become  very  ornamental  and  impressive. 
But  the  letters  should  be  large  and  deep,  and 
cut  in  the  hard  stone,  as  a part  of  the  original 
conception  of  the  building,  and  not  painted  on, 
as  a subsequent  addition.  The  architect  shoulu 
also  avoid  the  error,  so  often  committed  in 
printed  books,  of  adding  chapter  and  verse  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  Whenever  a quotation  is 
addressed  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  w> 
must  assume  that  we  are  merely  bringing  t 
his  recollection  the  words  of  an  author  wlk 
works  are  already  known  to  him.  We  should 
not  appear  to  teach  something  new.  The 
beauty  of  an  illustrative  quotation  consists  in 
its  being  apt,  in  its  being  familiar  to  our 
minds.  It  must  seem  to  present  itself  without 
labour,  not  as  if  we  had  sought  it  out.  The 
total  want  of  inscriptions  in  our  modern  build- 
ings is  a further  proof  of  the  vagueness  of 
modern  architecture.  It  was  not  thus  among 
the  ancients.  They  built  for  the  people,  who 
saw  their  chronicles  upon  the  marble.  The 
lines  were  read  by  the  fathers,  the  children, 

* Continued  from  page  516. 


the  grandchildren,— and  after  the  lapse  of  ages 
the  moss-grown  characters  add  the  most 
powerful  charms  to  the  majestic  ruin.  These 
means  of  giving  interest  to  architecture  are 
now  neglected. 

No  church  should  be  without  a lofty  steeple. 
1 he  “ heaven-directed  spire”  has  a sacred 
dignity  which  should  never  be  sacrificed  ex- 
cept under  the  pressure  of  the  most  imperious 
necessity.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
combining  a steeple  with  the  orders  of  Grecian 
or  Roman  architecture.  Wren  mastered  the 
difficulty,  and  produced  combinations  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  Gothic.  The  Grecian  or 
Roman  steeple  appears  worst  and  ugliest  when, 
as  at  St.  Martin’s-in- the- Fields,  it  is  seen 
riding  athwart  a Corinthian  portico,  to  which 
it  does  not  bear  the  slightest  affinity  ; and  best 
when  according  to  a favourite  practice  of 
1 alladio,  it  stands  by  the  side  of  the  edifice  as 
a campanile  or  bell  tower. 

All  things  fairly  considered,  the  Gothic 
style  appears  to  be  the  most  reasonable  order 
for  an  English  church.  It  is  consecrated  by 
its  associations, and  the  most  ordinary  architect 
may  easily  learn  to  avoid  any  marked  impro- 
priety. It  should  be  managed  freely,  and 
although  we  would  not  admit  of  any  fantastic 
or  capricious  alterations  of  the  style  as  existing 
in  the  great  master-pieces  with  which  this 
country  abounds,  still  the  architect  should  not 
be  inhibited  from  such  a discreet  power  of 
adaptation  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
may  require.  Such  variations,  however,  will 
be  very  rarely  needed,  and  then  only  in  the 
disposition  of  the  subordinate  parts  of  the 
edifice. 


the  builder. 

pagoda,  which  is  but  little  inferior  in  size  to 
the  larger  one;  but  it  contains  only  one  large 
dark  chamber  covered  with  sculptures,  which 
have  reference  to  the  worship  of  certain  deities, 
particularly  Vishnu. 

The  interior  ornaments  are  in  harmony  with 
the  whole;  from  the  nave  of  one  of  the  pyra- 
nuds  there  hang,  on  the  tops  of  four  buttresses, 
testoons  ot  chains,  in  length  548  feet,  made  of 
stone.  Each  garland,  consisting  of  twenty 
inks,  is  made  of  one  piece  of  stone  60  feet 
Jong;  the  links  themselves  are  monstrous 
rings,  32  inches  in  circumference,  and  polished 
as  smooth  as  glass.  One  chain  is  broken,  and 
hangs  down  from  the  pillar.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  pagodas  there  are  usually 
tanks  and  basins  lined  with  cement,  or  build- 
ings attached  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  pil- 
grims who  come  from  a distance.  It  is,  how- 
ever, often  the  case  that  the  adjoining  build- 
ings, as  well  as  the  external  ornaments  in  gen- 
eral, are  in  bad  taste,  and  the  work  of  a later 
age  than  the  pagoda  itself. 

The  pyramidal  entrances  of  the  Indian 
pagodas  are  analogous  to  the  Egyptian  pro- 
pyla,  while  the  large  pillared  rooms  which 
support  a flat  roof  of  stone,  are  found  fre- 
quently in  the  temples  of  both  countries. 
Among  the  numerous  divisions  of  the  excava- 
tions of  Ellora,  there  is  an  upper  story  of  the 
Dasavatara , or  the  temple  of  Vishnu’s  incar- 
nations, the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  sixty- 
four  square  based  pillars,  eight  in  each  row. 
This  chamber  is  about  100  feet  wide,  and 
somewhat  deeper,  and  as  to  general  design 
may  be  compared  with  the  excavated  chambers 
of  Egypt,  which  are  supported  by  square 
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columns.  The  massy  materials,  the  dark 
chambers,  and  the  walls  covered  with  lnVhly 
wrought  sculptures;  and  the  tanks  near  the 
temples,  with  their  enclosure  of  stone  and  the 
steps  for  the  pilgrims,  are  also  equally  cha- 
racteristic of  a pagoda  and  an  Egyptian  temple, 
lo  this  we  may  add  the  high  wall,  of  a rect- 
angular form,  carried  all  round  the  sacred 
spot;  it  is  however,  principally  the  massive 
structure  of  these  surrounding  walls  which 
forms  the  point  of  comparison,  as  Greek 
temples  also  had  a wall  enclosing  the  sacred 
ground,  and  the  temples  and  churches  of  all 
countries  are,  as  a general  rule,  separated 
from  unhallowed  ground,  if  not  by  strong  walls, 
at  least  by  some  mark  which  determines  the 
extent  of  the  sacred  precincts. 

}.  e.1  tlie!'e  is  a further  resemblance  worth 
noticing  between  some  of  these  Hindoo 
pagodas  and  the  great  temple  of  Phtlia  at 
Memphis.  The  Egyptian  temple  had  four 
chief  entrances,  or  propyla,  turned  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass  ; which  is  also 
the  case  with  the  pagoda  of  Chalembaram, 
with  another  at  Siringam,  and  probably  others 
a S? ’ j-  ^ie  Pag°da  of  Chalembaram,  according 
to  Indian  tradition,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
country,  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  principal  temple  contained 
within  the  walls  ; but  other  parts,  such  as  the 
pyramidal  entrances,  the  highly-finished  sculp- 
tures, and  the  chain  festoons,  must  be  the  work 
of  a later  date.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that 
this  enormous  religious  edifice  was  the  growth 
of  many  ages,  each  adding  something  to  en- 
large and  perfect  the  work  of  former^days.— 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 


EGYPTIAN  PYRAMIDS  AND  HINDOO 
TEMPLES  COMPARED. 


FONT  IN  PRIORY  CHURCH,  BRECON. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  BUILDER. 

^1R>  If  y°u  think  the  above  sketch  structures  in  South  Wales.  The  font  is 

largest  I ever  saw,  the  diameter  of  the  ori 


The  most  common  form  of  the  Hindoo 
pagodas  is  the  pyramidal,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  of  Chalembaram,  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  about  thirly-four  geo- 
graphical miles  south  of  Pondicherry,  and 
seven  from  the  sea. 

The  whole  temple,  with  its  attached  build- 
ings, covers  an  area  of  1,332  feet  by  936  (ac- 
cording to  others  1,230  feet  by  960),  and  is 
surrounded  with  a brick  wall*  3(5  feet  hfrh  and 
7 thick,  round  which  there  is  another  wall, 
furnished  with  bastions.  The  four  entrance  s 
are  under  a9  many  pyramids,  which  up  to  the 
top  of  the  portal,  30 'feet  in  height,  are  formed 
of  free-stone,  ornamented  with  sculptured 
figures.  Above  the  portal,  the  pyramid  is 
built  of  tiles  or  bricks,  to  the  height  of  150 
feet,  with  a coat  of  cement  upon  it,  which  is 
covered  with  plates  of  copper  and  ornaments 
of  baked  clay.  On  passing  through  the  chief 
portico  of  the  western  propylma,  we  see  on  the 
left  an  enormous  hall,  with  more  than  1,000 
pillars,  which  are  above  36  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  slabs  ofstone;  this  hall  might  have 
served  as  a gallery  for  the  priests  to  walk  about 
in,  like  the  hypostyle  halls  of  the  Egyptian 
temples.  In  the  midst  of  these  columns,  and 
surrounded  by  them,  is  a temple  called  that  of 
eternity.  On  the  right  or  south  side,  we  see 
the  chief  temple,  with  halls  of  several  hundred 
pillars  at  the  east  and  west  end,  also  supporting 
a flat  roof  of  stone.  The  pagoda  itself  rests 
on  a basis  360  feet  long  and  260  broad,  and 
rises  to  a surprising  height.  It  is  formed  of 
blocks  of  stone  40  feet  long,  4 feet  wide,  and  5 
feet  thick,  which  must  have  been  brought  about 
200  miles,  as  there  are  no  stone  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  temple  has  a peris- 
tyle round  it,  and  thirty-six  of  the  pillars, 
which  are  placed  in  six  rows,  and  form  the 
portico,  support  a roof  of  smooth  blocks.  The 
columns  are  30  feet  high,  and  resemble  the  old 
Ionic  pillar.  The  whole  pyramid  surpasses  in 
size  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  London.  The 
roof  of  the  pyramid  has  a copper  casing 
covered  with  reliefs  referring  to  mythical  sub- 
jects ; the  gilding  which  was  once  on  it  is  still 
visible.  In  the  middle  of  the  courtyard  there 
is  a tank  surrounded  with  a gallery  of  pillars, 
and  also  an  enclosure  round  it  of  marble,  well 
polished  and  ornamented  with  sculptures  and 
arabesques.  In  the  eastern  part  there  is  still 
another  court,  surrounded  with  a wall,  on  the 
inside  of  which  is  a colonnade  covered  with 
large  slabs  of  stone.  Here  also  there  is  a 


* The  outer  wall  is  brick  cased  with  stone  ; the  inner  is  all 
of  atone.  The  four  sides  are  turned  respectively  to  the  four 
cardinal  points.— Heeren,  India,  p.  74. 


a rare  specimen  of  antiquity,  you  are  perfectly 
welcome.  It  belongs  to  the  Priory  Church, 
Brecon,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it 
was  executed  at  the  time  the  church  was  built, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  century;  and  at  the  present  day, 
although  greatly  curtailed  from  its  original 
state,  considered  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 


being  2 feet  10  inches,  and  the  height  of  the 
whole  2 feet  8 inches. 

The  ornaments  are  very  rudely  carved,  but 
by  the  seeming  union  of  three  in  the  different 
parts,  are  evidently  emblematic  of  the  Trinity. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  L.  T. 

Berkeley-place,  Brecon,  Nov.  9,  1843. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  origin  of  architecture  is  unknown ; 
that,  however  rude,  it  must  have  been  prac- 
tised in  Borne  degree,  is  evident  from  the  sa- 
cred writings,  where  we  are  told  that  Cain,  the 
second  man,  <l  builded  a city,  and  called  the 
name  of  the  city  after  the  'name  of  his  son 
Enoch.”  Whether  this  city  consisted  of  a 
series  of  huts  constructed  of  branches  and 
twigs  of  trees,  like  the  wigwams  of  the 
American  Indians,  or  of  tents  made  of  the 
skins  of  animals,  we  know  not.  Vitruvius, 
a celebrated  architect  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
considered  that  men  took  their  idea  of  huts 
from  birds’-nests,  and  constructed  them  of  a 
conic  figure;  but  finding  this  form  inconve- 
nient on  account  of  its  inclined  sides,  gave 
them  afterwards  a cubical  form.  Four  large 
upright  beams,  on  which  were  placed  four 
others  in  a horizontal  position,  he  considers 
the  groundwork  of  the  building,  the  intervals 
being  filled  with  branches  interwoven  and  co- 
vered with  clay. 

Mankind  improving  in  the  art  of  building, 
methods  were  discovered  to  make  their  huts 
more  durable,  and  even  handsome  as  well  as 
convenient ; the  roof  was  raised  in  order  to 
throw  off  the  rain,  wood  buildings  were  set 
aside,  and  stately  edifices  of  stone  erected. 
So  extraordinary,  however,  did  architecture 
seem  at,  or  a short  time  before,  the  Christian 
era,  that  Strabo  and  Pausanius,  in  conformity 
to  an  ancient  custom,  ascribe  every  architec- 
tural work  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  to 
which  the  exertions  of  human  labour  then  ap- 
peared inadequate,  to  the  Cyclops  ; and  hence 
was  that  style  which  is  supposed  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  invention  of  the  orders,  termed 
Cyclopean  masonry  or  architecture.  Dr. 
Clarke  says,  the  Cyclopean  Gallery  of  Tiryns 
exhibits  lancet  windows  almost  as  ancient  as 
the  time  of  Abraham ! 

The  general  character  of  the  Cyclopean 
style,  says  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  in  hi  * Encyclopedia 
of  Antiquities , “ is  immense  blocks  without 
cement,  and  though  the  walls  are  now  irre- 
gular, from  the  smaller  stones  which  filled  up 
the  interstices  having  disappeared,  yet  they 
were  once  so  compact  as  to  seem  an  entire 
mass.  The  stones  at  the  foundation  were 
smaller  than  those  above.” 

The  Egyptians,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves very  early  in  a knowledge  of  the  arts, 
borrowed  their  style  of  architecture  from 
India,*  whose  columns,  as  being  excavated  in 
rock,  were  massy,  and  it  was  consequently 
heavy,  but  astounding  by  its  massy  grandeur. 
The  general  style  of  the  Egyptian  architec- 
ture consists  of  enormous  blocks,  thick 
columns,  walls  narrowing  upwards  with  im- 
mense impending  cornices,  but  no  pediments, 
because  as  it  never  rains  in  Egypt,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  these  or  roofs.  The  towers 
are  in  the  form  of  truncated  pyramids;  and 
the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  continuations 
of  the  shaft,  carved  with  leaves,  for  the  first 
improvement  upon  the  Indian  plan  was  taken 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  earliest 
Egyptian  column  was  simply  a stalk  of  the 
lotus  topped  by  its  calix ; the  base  of  the 
column  was  the  foot  of  the  same  plant,  at  its 
issue  from  the  root,  the  part  nearest  the  shaft 
being  a bundle  of!  lotus  stems.  At  Philoe, 
where  occurs  the  finest  style  of  the  last  era  of 
Egyptian  power,  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
are  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  ingeniously 
composed,  and  the  best  executed  of  all  those 
which  Denon  saw  in  Egypt.  The  lotus  is  the 
ornament  which  reigned  everywhere ; and  it 
is  interlaced  with  infinite  grace  in  the  volutes 
of  the  Ionic  and  Composite  capitals. 

It  was  observed  by  Strabo,  that  “ the  Egyp- 
tians worshipped  every  divinity  but  the 
Graces;”  and  this  remark  was  certainly  true 
as  to  their  buildings,  which  were  distinguished 
by  forests  of  columns,  avenues  of  sphinxes, 
lions,  or  rams,  large  moles  with  immense  co- 
lossal statues  in  front  of  them,  8m.  The  most 
surprising  feature  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Egyptians  is  its  massy  and  gigantic  character, 
of  which  the  pyramids  are  existing  proofs. 

From  the  architecture  of  Egypt  we  proceed 
to  that  of  Greece,  where  less  wealth  but  more 
taste  prevailed,  and  where, indeed, architecture, 
as  a science,  may  be  said  to  have  been  cradled, 


* Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  grandeur  of  the 
ancient  architecture  of  India,  when  we  state  that  the  dwel- 
lings and  temples  excavated  out  of  a mountain  of  granite 
at  Ellora,  extend  upwards  of  a mile  and  a quarter  in  length. 


since  it  is  to  the  Greeks  that  we  owe  the  true 
proportions  of  architecture  as  exemplified  in 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  which 
we  derive  from  them. 

Vitruvius  says  that  the  rustic  cabin  served 
as  a model  among  the  Greeks  for  the  most  su- 
perb edifices  which  men  ever  built  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth ; but  architecture  and 
other  arts  do  not  appear  to  have  been  born 
in  Greece ; they  were  brought  thither  from 
Egypt  and  India.  It  is  therefore  the  East, 
and  probably  Asia  on  this  side  the  Euphrates, 
which  must  be  considered  as  the  birth-place 
of  that  architecture  which  Greece  brought  to 
the  highest  perfection. 

The  monuments  which  yet  remain  of  Greek 
architecture  are  not  only  splendid,  but  so 
numerous  as  to  shew  that  it  must  have  been 
very  widely  diffused.  These  vast  remains  of 
splendour  and  power  in  the  public  buildings  of 
the  Greeks  are  not  only  to  be  found  in  the 
great  ruling  states,  such  as  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  Syracuse,  but  in  little  obscure  republics, 
as  Ptestum,  Segesta,  and  Selinus,  whose  names 
alone  can  be  gleaned  from  history  by  the  dili- 
gence of  the  antiquary ; yet  has  the  last  and 
most  obscure  of  these  little  states  left  buildings, 
which  surpass  in  size,  strength,  and  solidity  of 
the  construction,  not  only  all  that  the  great 
potentates  of  modern  times  have  been  able  to 
accomplish,  but  all  that  was  ever  produced  by 
the  unlimited  resources  and  despotisms  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  The  portico  of  the  great 
temple  of  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  consisted  of  a 
double  peristyle  of  eight  columns  in  front 
and  seventeen  in  depth,  each  of  which  was 
ten  feet  in  diameter  and  fifty  feet  in  height. 

It  was  in  Greece  and  Italy  successively  that 
architecture  received  the  different  modifications 
which  in  the  end  were  denominated  orders. 
The  Etruscans  and  the  Dorians  departed  the 
least  from  the  ancient  simplicity  and  heavy 
style.  The  Ionians  introduced  some  ele- 
gancies and  a species  of  effeminacy  ; and  when 
Greece  afterwards  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  architecture  was  more  orna- 
mented, and  luxury  even  entered  into  it. 

The  Romans  borrowed  their  architecture 
from  the  Greeks,  but  did  not  imitate  them  in 
the  modesty  of  their  private  dwellings,  or  in 
their  general  taste  and  judgment.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished by  grandeur  and  magnificence, 
monuments  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
remains  of  their  temples  and  public  buildings  ; 
hut.  although  this  art  continued  for  two  cen- 
turies almost  at  its  highest  perfection,  it 
declined  rapidly  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

-When  the  country  was  entirely  overrun  by 
the  Goths,  the  conquerors,  insensible  to  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  palaces  and  temples 
they  had  become  possessed  of,  or  too  proud  to 
learn  from  an  enemy  they  had  subdued,  intro- 
duced their  own  method  of  building,  which, 
like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Avas  more  remark- 
able for  its  magnitude  than  its  regularity.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
Goths  did  in  some  degree  profit  by  the  models 
the  Roman  edifices  presented,  but  OAving  to 
their  \vant  of  genius,  they  copied  the  defects 
as  often  as  they  imitated  its  beauties.  M. 


The  Romans  bestowed  much  labour  and  expense 
upon  the  construction  of  their  roads.  They 
strengthened  the  ground  by  ramming  it,  laying  it 
with  flints,  pebbles,  or  sand ; and  sometimes  by  a 
lining  of  masonry,  rubbish,  bricks,  &c.,  bound  to- 
gether with  mortar.  In  some  parts  of  the  Lyonnois 
clusters  of  flints  have  been  discovered,  cemented  with 
lime,  reaching  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and  making 
a mass  as  hard  and  compact  as  marble  itself ; anc 
after  resisting  the  injuries  of  time  for  1,600  years, 
it  is  still  scarcely  penetrable  by  all  the  force  of 
hammers,  mattocks,  &c.  Sometimes  their  roads 
were  paved  with  large  square  free-stones  ; such  are 
the  Appian  and  Flaminian  ways. 

During  the  gale  of  Wednesday  forenoon  about  20 
feet  of  the  graceful  spire  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church 
was  blown  down.  The  spire,  which  is  about  90 
feet  in  hight,  was  completed  with  the  exception  of 
fixing  a cross  on  the  top,  and  the  scaffolding,  which 
had  not  been  taken  down,  was  borne  by  the  wind 
against  the  newly  laid  stonework,  which  was  seen 
to  resist  the  pressure  for  some  time,  and  which  gave 
the  workmen  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  the 
way.  At  length  it  fell  with  a terrific  crash  through 
the  roof  of  the  church.  No  person  was  hurt. — Hull 
Packet. 


HOUSE  PAINTING. 

Under  the  head  of  deooration,  there  is 
in  the  Athenceum  a paper  promising  to  be  one 
of  a series  Avhich  every  house  painter  would 
do  well  to  provide  himself  with.  The  article 
in  this  Aveek’s  number  of  that  excellent  journal 
is  Avorth  far  beyond  the  price  of  the  number 
to  the  painter  alone,  although  it  is  professed 
therein  to  be  written  more  for  the  employer, 
the  owner  of  the  house,  than  the  decorator  or 
builder.  We  shall  not  pursue  any  such  course 
as  a purely  selfish  feeling  would  suggest  by 
transferring  the  whole  article  to  our  pages — 
justice  to  our  contemporary  demands  other- 
Avise — but  Ave  cannot  resist,  nor  aviII  Ave,  ex- 
tracting so  much  as  follows  below  on  the  sub- 
ject of  want  of  taste  in  professors,  as  Avell  as 
patrons,  to  Avhich  Ave  earnestly  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  painter  readers.  We  shall 
seize  an  early  fitting  occasion  to  have  our  say 
upon  the  subject,  and  meanwhile  invite  the 
active  consideration  of  it  by  the  many  who 
have  prepared  their  minds  in  small  or  large 
degree  for  the  discussion  of  it.  The  Athe- 
nceum say 8 : — 

“ The  great  majority  of  domestic  apart- 
ments at  the  present  time,  even  in  houses  of 
the  first  class,  have  scarcely  any  marked  fea- 
tures of  decoration  about  them  which  indicate 
taste  or  knoAvledge.  They  present  a monoto- 
nous sameness  and  deficiency  of  any  principles 
of  taste, — the  varieties  of  character  Avhich 
occur,  from  time  to  time,  being  regulated  only 
by  the  caprices  of  fashion.  Sometimes  every 
room  you  enter  is  of  one  colour.  In  one  of 
the  most  splendid  of  modern  houses  in  the 
metropolis — we  mean  in  Sutherland  House — 
Ave  have  been  especially  struck  with  the  mono- 
tony of  Avhite  and  profuse  gilding,  in  the  forms 
of  the  Louis  Quinze  period.  Sometimes  the 
rage  is  for  Avarm  shades  of  colouring,  at  others 
for  cold,  though  the  preponderating  taste 
seems  to  take  refuge  in  dull,  characterless, 
neutral  colouring.  ‘ People  of  refinement’ 
(to  quote  Goethe  again)  ‘ have  a disinclination 
to  colours.  This  may  be  OAving  partly  to 
Aveakness  of  sight,  partly  to  the  uncertainty  of 
taste,  Avhich  readily  takes  refuge  in  absolute 
negation.’  During  one  season  salmon  colour, 
as  it  is  called,  reigus  supreme ; then  sage 
colour  succeeds  salmon  ; drab  follows  sage  or 
slate ; and  then  all  varieties  of  crimson  put 
out  the  drabs.  Each  is  employed  in  its  turn, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  of  the 
questions  which  should  determine  its  appro- 
priateness or  otherwise.  It  is  the  same  with 
ornamental  patterns.  One  year  you  find  every 
drawing-room  papered  with  patterns  offloAvers, 
another  year  scrolls  will  be  all  the  rage.  One 
year  small  patterns  are  correct — in  the  follow- 
ing large  only  can  be  tolerated  ; and  Avhilst 
each  fashion  reigned,  each  Avas  exclusively 
used.  Crimson  walls  in  south  aspects,  leaden- 
coloured  ones  in  north  aspects.  Small  patterns 
applied  to  rooms  large  and  small,  and  large 
patterns  to  rooms  small  and  large.  A like 
absence  of  any  recognized  principles  is  seen 
in  the  carpets  and  hangings.  When  crimson 
Avails  Avere  oftenest  seen,  then  Avas  the  call  for 
drab  and  light-coloured  carpets.  More  by 
luck  than  any  thing  else,  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  have  the  carpets  darker  in  colour  than  the 
Avails.  We  may  often  enter  a room  Avhich, 
preserving  something  of  each  shifting  fashion 
of  the  few  past  years,  exhibits  a violation  of 
every  principle  of  harmonious  decoration. 
Walls  of  a hot  and  positive  colour  in  a room 
with  a southern  aspect— blue  ceilings  fuller  of 
colour  than  the  drab  carpets,  Avith  curtains 
and  hangings  of  scarlet — and  perchance  a 
huge  sofa  co\rered  with  black  horse-hair.  Not 
a single  thing  appropriate  or  consistent,  but 
the  whole  a medley  of  unsuitableness.” 

This  is  Avell  sustained  and  illustrated 
throughout  the  article,  and  a comprehensive 
handling  of  the  whole  question  is  in  promise. 
A few  more  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  paper 
present  themselves  as  being  worthy  of  espe- 
cial extract  for  their  clearness  and  simplicity. 
The  young  student  decorator  Avill  do  well  just 
to  commit  it  to  mind  as  a sort  of  catechetical 
rule,  or  summary  of  rules,  glossarial  as  well. 

“ It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unnecessary  to  put 
in  an  untechnical  form  a meaning  of  the 
terms  warm  and  cold  colouring,  which  may  be 
at  once  understood.  Some  colours  are  called 
primary,  some  secondary,  some  tertiary. 
Every  reader,  we  assume,  knows  a blue  from 
a red,  red  from  green,  yelloAV  from  purple, 


and  the  most  obvious  and  common  distinctions 
of  colouring.  Without  entering  into  any 
theory  on  the  subject,  we  say  that  blue,  red 
and  yellow  are  primitive  colours— that  is,  that 
they  are  self-created  colours,  because  the  com- 
pounding together  of  no  other  colours  will 
produce  them.  Green,  orange,  and  purple  are 
secondary  colours,  and  result  from  the  admix- 
ture of  the  three  primitive  colours.  The  ter- 
tiary mixtures,  such  as  olive,  brown,  slate,  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  secondary  colours 
themselves,  or  the  colours  which  make  them 
in  the  same  proportions.  The  two  colours 
which  represent  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  red  and  blue.  Yellow  stands  midway 
between  them,  an, I by  itself  is  neither  posi- 
tively warm  nor  cold,  though  it  rather  more 
inclines  to  warmth  than  coldness,  as  we  see 
illustrated  in  the  green  colours.  As  greens 
contain  blue,  they  are  cold-looking,  as  yellow 
warm.  Mixed  colours,  in  proportion  as  they 
contain  red,  incline  to  warmth-os  they  con- 
tain  blue,  to  coldness.”  J 

With  this  and  our  repeated  recommendation 
to  the  reading,  we  conclude  for  the  present 
awaiting  anxiously,  however,  the  development 
ot  that  frame  of  mind  in  our  circle  of  the 
craft  which  predisposes  to  a profitable  study 


THE  BUILDER. 


OPENING  OP  TUMULI  IN  CLEVELAND. 

An  interesting  event  has  just " come  off”  on 
the  opening  and  exploring  of  tumuli  at 
Eaton  Nab,”  in  Cleveland.  The  working 

little 6 rfr'f  °f  th°  Waa  *nterrupted  by  f 
little  perilousness  m the  progress'  hut  th* 

foarty?artdsmUlUS’  djSt“t  .frora  lbe  0,’her  ab™t 

ZZrvreif  a nah  re"'ard  i°  *iie  ad™- 

tureis.  It  was  found  to  differ  widely  from 
waesfTme: I of  T&hS 
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CURVES  OF  FANCY  EQUATED. 


Probibm  VII.  With  compasses  to  describe 
spirals  from  centres,  variable  under  a given  law. 
First,  let  a trace  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c.,  be  drawn 

1 2 2 “Vyl"  P°Ire0n  ' antl  Pr°duce  the  line“ 

whl,0antre’  S?d  distaDce  2 *■  Scribe  «>e 
he  arc  'a  l , T f ' “d  distan6e  3 «>  Ascribe 
, arc  <t  b ; and  with  4 as  centre,  and  distance  4 b 

ndTn  this6  ar°  4 °;,describe  “ with  5 as  centre,' 
1°  traced!  ’ ’plro1  *’  “>  4-  * &c.,  may 


r v“c  “taiejiais  or  which  t 
was  composed,  consisting  chiefly  of  white 
loamy  soil  After  three  hours’  labour  they 
approached  its  centre,  and  in  despair  beian  to 
undermme  the  earth  before  they  abandoned 
their  researches,  when  one  of  the  wm  l-  « 

stonpk  hlS]  Spade  at  -What  he  consi<Jered  to  be*!! 
exclaimed  his  iH  dirceted  blow,  he 

exclaimed,  “There's  a bit  a summit  wi’  SUm 
carved  wark  on  t,  and  was  about  to  demolish 
the  precious  relic,  when  Mr.  J.  W.  Ord  hv 

i miV'tatl“"  ‘V  had  asserabIedthem- 
selves,  immediately  arrested  the  arm  nf  thr. 

destroyer.  He  then  took  the  place  of  the 

ZvTb  aD,d  Wi‘h  a smail  knife  carefult 
way  the  soil,  and  on  removing-  i Itr. 

winch  was  placed  on  It,  presentfd  to  the  coT 
pany  a splendid  Roman  urn,  containing  a great 

C v ,m;;r bones’  ipo^f.  „ 

me  skull,  small  bones,  and  teeth  • thn  i„**„ 
1,n.exce*lent  preservation,  after  being  im- 
bedded  in  the  earth  upwards  of  2,000  ilars 
It  was  in  height  about  16  inches  by  12  i'nches 
in  dmmeter  composed  of  burnt  clay, upwards  of 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  in 
hi  ng  a common  tile;  it  had  a broad  rim  round 
the  top,  and  its  sides  were  marked  in  a curious 
manner  by  the  point  of  some  sharp  instrument 
On  the  under  part  of  the  stone  which  covered 
he  urn  was  a rude  device  representing  what 
was  considered  to  be  a shield  of  grotesque 

oveTih  ' U TSy  be  added  *ba‘  in  tum?“! 
b,wnt * I.nound,  ‘"numerable  small  heaps  Sf 
burnt  wood,  or  charcoal,  which,  no  doubt  had 

ofrthed/UTra  plleu  f0r  c°nauming  the  remains 
of  the  dead,  were  thrown  up.  Some  fiffv  v»r/lo 
< ue  north  of  the  tumuli  is^vhat  hi  ^eHo 
een  considered  a Saxon  encampment  of  a 
iTe'S  “of  ti™  ”’d  °f  Fon®idel  able  extent. 

though  the  f<!.h  '"vest, gallons  proreSi  tha, 

ugn  the  Saxons  may  have  occuniprl  ti,:0 
position,  the  Romans  hid  also  posSthem 
selves  at,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  this 
Northern  Ad. 


Madrid  as  a Citv — I have  visited  most  of 
he  principal  capitals  of  the  world;  but  upon  the 
? ; “nn/.bas  ever  so  interested  me  as  tSs 

ity  of  Madrifl,  m which  I now  found  myself.  I 
all  not  dwell  upon  its  streets,  its  edifices  its 
ublic  squares  its  fountains,  though  some  of  these 
re  remarkable  enough;  but  Petersburg  has  finer 
reets,  Pans  and  Edinburgh  more  stately  cdiSces 
ondon  far  nobler  squares,  whilst  Shiraz  can  boa  t 
more  costly  fountains,  though  not  cooler  watof 
ut  the  population  ! Within  a mud-wall  scarcely 

ind rprTrh atld  “ahSlf  “ circui‘>  “re  contained  two 
“ d 6d  'bousand  human  beings,  certainly  forming 
e most  extraordinary  vital  mass  to  be  found  ta 
entire  world;  and  be  it  always  remembered 
at  ttes  mass  is  strictly  Spanish.  The  population 
Constantinople  is  extraordinary  enough,  but  to 
m it  twenty  nations  have  contributed— Greeks 
•menmns,  Persians,  Poles,  Jews  (the  latter,  by  the 
e,  of  Spanish  origin,  and  speaking  among  them 

lation  of  Madrid,  with  the  exception  of  a sprink. 
g of  foreigners,  chiefly  French  tailors,  glove- 
S ™P'r™F“»,  is  strictly  Spanish,  though 
onsiderable  portion  are  not  natives  of  the  placSe 
■V  of  Germ“ns,  as  at  St.  Peters- 

ltitndpB  ?I,.gllsb  fsetories,  as  ot  Lisbon;  no 
ltitudes  of  insolent  Yankees  lounging  through 

ms  to  sav'  ™he,  Ha',amia’  with  «ir  which 
la  w 13  °Ur  n™  whenever  we 

mgd  aid  wild  a?°P  ati™  which’  however 
g®  a.nd0  wdd-  a°d  composed  of  various 
Rents  is  Spanish,  and  will  domain  so  as  tag 
Ae^city  itself  shall  exist.-ftoWj  27, c Bible 


CHIMNEYS. 

dT  ,13  -not  ,e.asy  t0  determine  the  precise 

period  when  chimneys  first  came  into  use.  The 

b i!  he  fourtoen,b  century  seem  either 
o have  been  unacquainted  with  them,  or  to 
have  considered  them  as  the  newest  inventing 

nnJ,uUT>'  Tre  c“rfe"'-be|l  ot  the  English 
and  the  coumefeu  of  the  French,  seem  tolnti- 
mate  that  the  people  made  fires  in  their  houses 
in  a hole  or  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  under 
an  opening  formed  in  the  roof;  and  when  the 

rt'lX3  tb“™t,out-  or  ‘ho  family  went  to  bed 
at  night,  the  hole  was  shut  by  a cover  of  wood. 
In  the  year  1200,  chimneys  were  scarcely 
k u"i"'",fne,and;  .one only  was  allowed  in  l 
religious  house,  one  in  a manor-house,  and  one 
in  the  great  hall  of  a castle  or  lord's  house  ■ but 
in  other  houses  the  smoke  found  its  way  out 
as  it  could.  In  Henry  the  Eighth’s  reig!f  the 

University  at  Oxford  had  no  fire  allowed;  f„ 
it  is  mentioned,  that  after  the  students  had 
"b?Pe  a’ , lav'.nS  "0  fire  in  winter,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  a good  run  for  half  an  iLir  to 

Cd  Horn,  feel,before  they  retired*  to 
,W,11  ,1  h ln  the  rclSnof  Elizabeth, 

describes  the  rudeness  of  the  preceding  gene 
ration  m the  arts  of  life:  thei  were^als  he 
very  few  chimneys;  even  in  capital  towns  the 
fire  was  laid  to  the  wall,  and  the  smoke  issued 
out  at  the  roof,  door,  or  window.  The  houses 

alf'Thr?  d ,and  F^a“‘ered  over  with  clay  and 
all  the  furniture  and  utensils  were  of  wood 

on  :EZ;!689‘  “ ,ax  0f  tWO  sbilli”g3  ™ laid 


hangings  has  been  used  with  great  sLcess  P It 
diately  covered  with  the  paper.  7 


the  lake  of  mceris. 

serv!ce  »f  tba 

been  “ 

ftdn"e?  t0  th'S  egtl;“ordinary  work  of  art,  and 

ulmejt  o?lrg30°0 

(biinel'edto'lth116  G”Sine,er>  ,laa  traced  out 
K led  to  it  by  an  accidental  discovery!  tho 

tba  eq‘n  6f  m?kes  il  an  ele«“i°n  Of  not  more 
than  30  feet  of  the  dam  above  the  exterior 
and  only  7 feet  m the  interior,  but  this 
last  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  deposit  of 
ages  from  the  waters  of  the  lake.  ItP,will  be" 
understood  that  there  is  no  water  now  lying  in 

S theaCvailevUtnErFe  g'rand  -tepS  °r 
m the  valley  of  Fayum,  six  miles  from  the 

Nile,  are  the  relics  of  this  once  gigantic 
labour  of  the  marvellous  people  of  Egypfr 

something  must  be  put  to  the 

tn  iZ  ru  a ra,tber  VaiD  Passion  ^of  eulogy 
in  the  following-  lines,  yet,  as  we  are  * 

frequently  treated  to  the  rhymester’s  flights  in 
the  survel/  o{  architecture,— perhaps  o5r  ex- 
reception  °tti8h  MuS°  T obtaina 

Jf-soa.„KSroGrJH„EK®™  a°mEDINA- 

KEMP>  ARCHITECT  for  the 
SCOTT  MONUMENT. 

By  Alex.  M'Laggan. 

mitheT!la“d!  my  t0n0'“'d’  “uld-farrant 
Andth™’rej0i<:ewhe,n  11116  banrts  meet  thegither  - 

When  the  proud  toasts  “ 

lUb'iCthel!!e’sgeni“S4lla6  S6‘  “ ‘bf  °baste  diadem  ! 

°a, its  beaati6s  «o  rare, 

Whilst  fond  fancy  fasLITthe  MrioToTaj  therB  ' 

We  6Ii‘C  r,t  d in  the  “weet  sunny  air 

Weare  proud  of  thee,  Kemp,  and  lonj  may  ,hy 

Fiomish  green  ’mang  ,h.  leaves  ,he  garkad 

Then  hurrah  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty  rich  blent 
In  the  gem  o’  Edina-the  Scott  MonumenH 

thafks  0rtU“e  f°r  favours  could  ne’er  claim  thy 

‘bbj6  ‘hat  you  rose  from  the  ranks 
And  the  light  o thy  genius  out-daxzles  by  tar  ’ 

“ Ita?.™  ° the  “ Gart6r”  »r  hlie  o’  the 

WiU  a“d  “ ffsaven  be  heard 
Albeit  the  bare  rock  be  the  bield  of  the  bird 

bknt°rrab  6 Brandeur  md  b6-^  ‘bat’s 
In  the  gem  o’  Edina-the  Scott  Monument  1 
My  laigh-iieei„’(  Musie  aft  vows  in  a pet 
hat  the  feck  o mankind  are  a fause  fickle  set 
^hbigs,6r  r“S“C  harp  whispers,  “ Ye  roose  up  sic 

Y6tSg.a’”E6r  th6  g°d5’  sPoii  -y 

B°hetl  Wh6°  She  mee'3  Wi'  Wythe  friendship  and 

How  ‘he  five  o’  her  Saul  lights  up  life  in  her  ee 
As  proudly  she  cheers,  at  the  top  o’  her  bent. 

The  gem  o Edins— the  Scott  Monument  l” 
B^dle6ki6  “sf  wael  boast  her  palaces  braw, 

Bu  tb  s last  happy  hit  puts  the  cape-stane  on 
steue/  °0™abB  ° bai‘h  in  canvas  and 

A’  ye  leam’d  in  nonsen«i,  iU-wilhe  and  vain 
Barnsh  pride  and  conceit,  before  ye  attempt  ’ 

Sen  w”T!  46  worth  or  the  genius  o’  Kemp  1 
men  wi  three  hearty  cheers  let  the  welkin  be  rent 
Tn  ‘he  gem  o’  Edma-the  Scott  Monument  I 

given  1,000/.  towards  it,  7 “ “ ’ h“ 
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KING’S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL,  CAMBRIDGE. 


This  magnificent  structure  has  always  been 
considered  as  a perfect  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture.  When  viewed  from  the  outside, 
the  massive  stone  with  which  it  is  composed, 
and  the  immense  buttresses  that  support  it, 
raise  an  idea  of  the  most  uncommon  solidity  ; 
but  this  dwells  only  for  a short  time  on  the 
mind  ; the  height  and  magnitude  of  the  build- 
ing, its  open-worked  battlements,  and  finely- 
proportioned  pinnacles  and  towers,  exalt  the 
fleeting  emotions  that  arise  from  the  considera- 
tion of  its  strength,  into  the  sensations  that 
emanate  from  the  contemplation  of  its  sublimity 
and  grandeur.  The  interior  view  is  yet  more 
impressive.  The  vast  arched  roof,  unsustained 
by  a single  pillar,  with  its  voluminous  stones, 
displaying  all  the  elegance  of  fan-work,  and 
seeming  to  hang  in  air,  as  if  “ art  had  taught 
them  to  forget  nature,  and  weaned  them  of 
their  tendency  to  gravitate,”  at  once  astonishes 
and  confounds. 

The  extreme  length  of  this  superb  edifice  is 
316  feet,  the  breadth  84  feet,  the  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  summit  of  the  battlements 
90  feet,  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle  somewhat 
more  than  101,  and  to  the  summit  of  the  corner 
towers  146  feet  6 inches.  The  space  enclosed 
by  the  walls  is  291  feet  in  length,  78  feet  in 
height,  and  45  feet  6 inches  in  breadth. 

When  this  fabric  was  commenced  by  King 
Henry  the  Sixth,  he  made  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  a perpetual  grant  of  a stone  quarry 
at  Heselwode,  in  Yorkshire,  and  likewise 
vested  a part  of  his  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in 
feoffees,  for  carrying  on  and  completing  the 


building.  How  far  it  was  raised  during  the 
life  of  this  prince  is  not  accurately  known,  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  carried  no  higher 
than  where  the  white  stone  reaches,  which  is 
pretty  high  at  the  east  end;  thence  it  recedes 
gradually  to  the  west.  In  the  year  1460  an 
entire  stop  was  put  to  the  work,  for  Edward 
the  Fourth  confiscated  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  revenues  of  the  College, 
regranting,  however,  a sufficient  sum  tor  the 
maintenance  of  the  Provost  and  scholars,  but 
nothing  towards  the  completion  of  the  building. 

After  an  interruption  of  sixteen  years,  the 
work  was  resumed  through  the  interest  of 
Dr.  Field,  Warden  of  Winchester  College, 
and  the  Provost  of  King’s.  In  the  four  years 
following,  1,296/.  Is.  8d.  was  expended  on  the 
chapel,  of  which  1,000/.  was  given  by  the  king, 
and  140/.  by  Thomas  de  Rotherham,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  From  June,  1483,  till  the  end  of 
March  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  business  was 
again  at  a stand ; but  Richard  the  Third  at 
that  time  appointed  Thomas  Cliff  overseer  of 
the  works,  who  continued  so  till  December; 
but  nothing  material  appears  to  have  been 
done,  the  expenses  in  the  nine  months  only 
amounting  to  7 46/.  10s.  9d.,  of  which  sum 
Richard  is  supposed  to  have  given  700/. 

From  this  period  the  work  was  suspended 
till  May,  1508,  when  it  was  re-commenced  by 
Henry  VII.  The  king  died  in  the  following 
year,  but  left  directions  to  complete  the  chapel, 
and  invested  his  executors  with  sufficient  au- 
thority to  defray  all  necessary  expenses.  The 
building  from  this  time  advanced  with  ra- 


pidity, and  the  case  of  the  chapel  was  finished 
in  July,  151 5.  The  money  for  defraying  the 
charges  appears  to  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Provost  and  scholars  by  the  executors  in  sums 
of  5,000/.  at  a time. 

The  high  honour  of  being  the  architect  of 
this  structure  is  generally  conferred  on  Mr. 
Cloos,  of  whom  scarcely  any  thing  appears 
to  be  known  but  his  name,  or  his  son  Nicholas 
Cloos,  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  this  college, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  It  is 
probable  that  both  these  persons  were  con- 
cerned in  it,  but  more  particularly  the  latter ; 
as  a manuscript  quoted  by  Mr.  Walpole  men- 
tions Bishop  Cloos  as  “ a person  in  whose 
capacity  King  Henry  the  Sixth  had  such  con- 
fidence, that  he  made  him  overseer  and 
manager  of  all  his  intended  buildings  and  de- 
signs for  this  college.”  Allowing  full  credit 
to  this  authority,  it  will  not,  in  our  opinion, 
warrant  the  architectural  merit  of  the  edifice 
being  exclusively  attached  to  the  Cloos. 

With  the  government  of  Henry,  his  patron- 
age probably  terminated  ; we  have,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  bishop  was  con- 
tinued in  his  office  of  overseer  by  Henry’s  suc- 
cessors ; and  if  he  was  not,  he  cannot  he  en- 
titled to  more  praise  than  that  of  laying  the 
foundation,  and  raising  a portion  of  the  walls. 

About  the  middle  of  the  chapel  is  a wooden 
screen  and  organ-loft  very  curiously  carved. 
This  was  erected  in  the  year  1534,  when  Anna 
Boleyn  was  queen  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  1 he 
west  side  is  ornamented  with  several  lovers 
knots ; and  a panel  near  the  wall  displays  the 
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arms  of  Boleyn,  displayed  with  those  of  the 
king.  Over  the  screen  is  a fine-toned  organ. 

This  partition  separates  the  ante-chapel 
from  the  choir.  The  walls  on  the  inside  of  the 
former  are  ornamented  with  carved  stone  of 
excellent  workmanship,  representing  the  arras 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The 
view  from  the  screen  at  the  entrance  of  the 
choir,  towards  the  altar,  has  much  grandeur. 
On  each  side  are  two  rows  of  stalls  of  carved 
wood.  Behind  the  Provost’s  stall  is  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  with  other  carvings,  exceed- 
ingly well  executed.  The  choir  is  paved  with 
marble  from  the  bottom  of  the  stalls. 

The  roof  assumes  the  form  of  the  Gothic 
arch,  but  is  somewhat  flattened  at  the  centre, 
wherein,  at  equal  distances,  ponderous  stones 
are  fixed  perpendicularly,  and  appear  to  be  de- 
signed as  key-stones,  more  effectually  to  se- 
cure the  division  of  the  roof,  that  is  sustained 
on  the  nearest  buttresses.  Each  of  these 
stones  is  reported  to  weigh  a ton,  and  to  be 
more  than  a yard  in  thickness ; though  the 
under  parts,  being  carved  with  roses  and  port- 
cullises, in  alternate  succession,  correspond 
with  the  other  portion  of  the  building  in  ex- 
citing those  ideas  of  magical  airiness  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded. 

The  disposition  of  the  materials  of  this  roof, 
and  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  its  construction, 
may  be  justly  classed  with  the  most  remarkable 
efforts  of  architectural  skill.  On  each  side  of 
the  chapel  are  eleven  buttresses ; and  at  each 
corner  an  octagon  tower,  terminating  in  a 
dome.  The  roof  is  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
the  separations  being  made  by  the  eleven  prin- 
cipal ribs  which  correspond  with  the  buttresses. 
In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  the 
key-stone  mentioned  above,  which  though  ap- 
parently necessary  to  preserve  the  vault  from 
falling,  may  be  actually  removed  without  en- 
dangering it.  The  walls  likewise,  between 
each  buttress,  at  the  sides,  and  between  tower 
and  tower,  at  the  ends  of  the  chapel,  may  be 
taken  away  with  the  greatest  safety,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  roof  being  so  supported  by  the 
buttresses  and  towers,  that  if  all  the  other 
parts  were  destroyed,  the  skeleton  of  the 
building  would  remain  as  firm  as  it  is  as  pre- 
sent. These  contrivances  exemplify  the  cause 
of  the  admiration  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
who,  according  to  the  tradition  transcribed  in 
Walpole’s  “Anecdotes  of  Painting,”  went 
once  a year  to  survey  the  roof  of  the  Chapel 
of  King’s  College,  and  said,  that  if  any  man 
would  shew  him  where  to  place  the  first  stone , 
he  would  engage  to  build  another.”  Over  the 
inner  or  stone  roof,  is  another  of  wood  covered 
with  lead.  There  is  sufficient  space  between 
the  roofs  for  a man  to  walk  upright. 

These  are  not  the  only  circumstances  that 
have  promoted  the  fame  of  this  chapel ; an 
additional  cause  of  its  celebrity  may  be  found 
in  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  painted  windows, 
which  are  in  the  Gothic  form  and  each  of  them 
nearly  50  feet  high.  The  side  windows  are 
separated  by  mullions  into  five  lights;  these 
are  subdivided  into  upper  and  lower  compart- 
ments by  a stone  transom.  The  east  and  west 
windows  differ  from  all  the  others  ; the  latter 
is  unadorned,  and  appears  to  have  been  left 
plain,  to  give  light  to  the  chapel.  The  former 
is  embellished  with  paintings  of  almost  incon- 
ceivable beauty. 

The  great  stone  roof  of  the  chapel,  the  finials 
of  twenty-one  buttresses,  the  towers,  the  stone 
roofs  of  the  two  porches,  and  sixteen  small 
chapels  (seven  of  which  are  annexed  to  the 
body,  and  nine  to  the  choir),  and  the  battle- 
ments of  all  the  small  chapels  and  porches, 
were  set  up,  by  contract  with  the  master- 
mason,  at  the  following  sums  : — 

The  great  stone  roof  of  the  chapel,  divided 
into  12  arches,  to  be  built  of  Weldon  stone, 
according  to  a plan  signed  by  the  executors  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  set  up  within  three 
years,  at  100/.  for  each  severy  or  arch  ; 1,200/. 

The  twenty-two  finials,  to  be  built  of  Wel- 
i don  stone,  according  to  plans  made  for  the 
i same,  and  according  to  one  other  finial  (or 
) pinnacle)  then  set  up,  only  somewhat  larger, 

; at  61.  13s.  4d.  each,  the  College  allowing  41.  5s. 

I further  for  the  iron  ; 144/.  5s. 

For  one  tower,  to  be  built  of  Weldon  stone, 

; according  to  a plan  made  for  the  same;  100/. 

For  three  towers,  according  to  the  same 
] plan  at  100/.  each  ; 300/. 


For  the  stone  roofs  of  two  porches,  to  be 
built  of  Hampole  stone,  at  2 51.  each  ; 50/. 

For  the  stone  roofs  of  seven  chapels  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  to  be  built  of  Weldon 
stone,  at  20/.  each  ; 140/. 

For  the  battlements  of  eighteen  chapels  and 
two  porches,  at  51.  each  ; 100/. 

The  principal  stone  work  of  the  chapel 
being  completed,  the  next  object  was  to  glaze 
the  windows.  To  have  these  executed  with 


painted  glass,  in  a style  corresponding  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  building,  the  Provost,  &c. 
agree  with  lifferent  glaziers  to  fit  up,  “ with 
good,  c.ene,  sure,  and  perfyte  glasse,  and 
orient  colours  and  imagery,”  &c.  twenty-two 
of  the  upper  windows  of  this  chapel:  these 
were  to  be  finished  in  a workman-like  and  sub- 
stantial style,  within  five  years,  the  glass  to  be 
provided  at  16d.  a foot,  and  the  lead  at  2d.  a 
foot. 


The  Arch  of  Titus. 


TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES. 

In  the  triumphal  arch  we  have  a feature  in 
architecture  purely  Roman,  to  which  sculpture 
added  graces  and  embellishments,  in  a kind 
of  panoramic  record  of  remarkable  events  in 
the  progress  of  that  enterprising  and  magnifi- 
cent people,  towards  attainment  of  the  dominion 
of  the  world.  Roman  power  and  art!  how- 
immense  were  their  developments  when  ob- 
jects deemed  worthy  of  achievement  presented 
themselves  ; and  how  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  their  ideas  of  permanence  was  every  work 
of  great  or  public  interest.  The  example  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  was  erected  about  the 
73rd  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  has,  conse- 
quently, endured  nearly  1800  years! 

No  traces  of  any  similarity  to  this  mode  of 
commemoration  exists  in  Greek  buildings  or 
histories  ; that  nation,  or  aggregate  of  inde- 
pendent states,  arrived  at  a refinement  never 
equalled  by  the  Romans,  and  furnish,  as  well, 
innumerable  instances  of  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion, yet  less  capable  of  the  concentration  that 
produced  invincibility.  The  military  arm  of 
Rome  never  relaxed,  but  in  its  onward  career 
was  ever  striking,  or  prepared  to  strike,  until 
it  had  prostrated  even  the  semblance  of  resist- 
ance ; hence  the  institution  of  triumphs,  as 
exciting  emulation,  and  holding  out  an  ulti- 
mate reward  that  might  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
ambition.  In  the  early  periods  of  Roman 
aggression,  successful  military  exploits  were 
celebrated  by  a pageant  in  which  a mere  tem- 
porary arch  served  the  purpose  of  directing 
attention  to  the  principal  incidents  of  the 
scene  ; upon  it  were  hung  the  spoils  wrested 
from  the  vanquished,  and  as  the  victor  passed 
beneath  he  was  greeted  with  music  and  accla- 
mations, and  had  the  emblematic  laurel  placed 
on  his  brow.  Repeated  observances  of  this 
kind  doubtless  originated  the  idea  of  durable 
structures,  suited  to  increasing  wealth,  military 
renown,  and,  above  all,  that  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  individual  and  national  pride,  of  which 
no  question  of  cost  was  suffered  to  bar  the 
gratification. 

The  memorials  of  this  class  extant  consist 
of  a square  mass  originally  crowned  by  an 
elevated  pediment,  and  presenting  one,  two,  or 
three  arches.  That  before  us,  and  those  of 
Trajan  at  Ancona  and  Benevento,  have  a 
single  arch  ; there  is  an  example  of  the  double 
arch  at  V erona ; and  those  of  Septimus 
Severus,  and  Constantine,  at  Rome,  have  a 


large  central  arch,  with  smaller  ones  at  each 
side.  In  speaking  of  the  arch  of  Titus  it  may 
be  well  to  note,  that  though  extremely  beau- 
tiful in  proportions  and  execution,  it  is  the 
least  elaborate  of  the  kind.  This  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  parsimony  of  Vespasian, 
father  of  Titus,  who,  with  all  his  virtues,  was 
tainted  with  this  failing ; the  former,  a man  of 
mean  origin,  but  of  indomitable  bravery  and  ex- 
emplary conduct,  was  raised  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman 
legions  serving  in  the  East,  among  which  the 
latter  also  held  high  military  rank;  and  the 
prudent  monarch,  after  a short  interval,  asso- 
ciated I’itus  to  equal  title  and  power  with  him- 
self, thus  securing  the  allegiance  of  the  more 
influential  portion  of  the  army,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  imperial  leader  ; and  it  is  recorded 
to  the  honour  of  this  good  and  grateful  son, 
that  he  ever  approved  himself  the  humble  and 
faithful  minister  of  so  indulgent  a father; 
under  the  mild  administration  of  Titus,  the 
Roman  world  enjoyed  a transient  felicity,  and 
his  beloved  memory  served  to  protect,  above 
fifteen  years,  the  vices  of  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor Domitian,  from  the  condemnation  they 
eventually  provoked.  The  structure  itself  is 
both  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  of  its 
kind,  as  referring  to  a memorable  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
and  sweeping  away,  together,  of  the  lo- 
cality and  pristine  formula*  of  the  high 
altar  of  Judaism.  Such  of  our  readers  who 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
translation  at  large  of  Josephus  (2  vols.  fol. 

1 737,  by  Whiston)  will  appreciate  the  satisfac- 
tion arising  from  corroboration  of  many 
exts  of  Scripture  in  the  circumstances 
narrated;  the  traditionary  statements  of 
the  Jewish  writer  have,  indeed,  in  some 
instances  been  impugned,  but  to  the  taking 
and  sack  of  Jerusalem  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness ; and  subsequently  to  the  triumph  of 
which  this  arch  is  the  memorial.  The  pro- 
cession, we  are  told,  exhibited  seven  hundred 
captives,  selected  on  account  of  their  superior 
stature  and  personal  comeliness  ; the  spolia 
optima  consisted  of  the  golden  table  of  shew 
bread,  seven  branched  candlesticks,  and  sacred 
vessels  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  an  infinity  of 
precious  articles  collected  in  the  East.  One 
human  victim  was  offered  on  this  occasion, 
Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras,  a Jewish  general, 
who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  pro- 
tracting the  siege,  being  slain  at  the  temple  of 
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Jupiter  Capitolinas.  The  arch  was  afterwards 
built  in  Via  Sacra,  by  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  in  honour  of  the  Emperors  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  to  perpetuate  the  victories  they  had 
gained,  and  particularly  for  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  commemorated  by  two  bas-reliefs 
on  the  sides  of  the  passage  under  the  arch,  in 
one  of  which  is  represented  the  emperor  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  attended 
by  senators,  all  crowned  with  laurel ; the  other 
represents  the  triumphal  procession  wherein 
are  carried  the  utensils  and  vessels  of  the 
temple  previously  spoken  of.  The  edifice  is 
entirely  of  white  marble,  and  the  courses  are 
laid  dry,  without  mortar.  The  base  or  pedestal 
of  this  monument  is  in  height  8 feet  3 inches  £ ; 
the  column,  including  the  capital,  base,  and 
socle  under  it,  20  feet  5 inches  -jj- ; and  the  en- 
tablature 4 feet  11  inches  4.  The  attic  bears 
the  inscription,  senatvs  popvlvs  qve  koma- 

NVSDIVOTITO  DIVI  VESPASIANIF  VESPASIANO 

avovsto,  the  letters  of  which  are  cut  deeper 
into  the  marble  at  some  places  than  in  others, 
which  induces  an  opinion  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally of  bronze.  Over  tbe  arch  there  is  a 
little  chamber  vaulted  in  the  contrary  way  to 
the  arch,  probably  constructed  only  to  lighten 
the  mass  of  the  building. 

Of  modern  triumphal  arches,  that  called 
L’Arc  de  Triomphe  de  L’Etoile,  at  Paris,  is 
the  most  imposing.  It  was  designed  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  as  a monument  to  the  glory 
of  the  French  armies  ; the  first  stone  was  laid 
on  his  birth-day,  August  5th,  1806,  but  nearly 
thirty  years  elapsed  before  it  was  entirely 
thrown  open  to  public  view.  The  bas-reliefs 
adorning  this  structure  are  most  elaborate  ; in 
fact,  a sculptured  history  of  the  great  events 
that  followed  the  revolution,  and  which,  to- 
gether with  minor  accessories,  are  appropri- 
ately summed  up  in  the  brief  designation  ap- 
plied to  the  four  most  striking  groups,  viz. 
le  depart  (1792),  le  triomphe  (1810),  la  resist- 
ance (1814),  la  paix  (1815).  Thirty  shields 
bear  inscriptions  of  as  many  victories ; and 
the  names  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
veterans  of  rank  are  inscribed  in  four  groups 
of  six  columns  each.  The  dimensions  of  this 
arch  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  Roman  period, 
its  height  being  161  feet,  breadth  146  feet, 
thickness  72  feet ; height  of  the  grand  arch- 
way 67  feet,  and  of  the  lateral  arches  60  feet. 
The  cost  is  said  to  have  approached  40,000/.; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  work  was  carried 
on  in  something  like  equal  portions  under  the 
empire,  the  restoration,  and  Louis  Philippe. 

When,  after  this,  we  look  at  our  attempts  at 
commemoration  of  the  military  prowess  of 
Britain,  they  absolutely  sink  to  insignificance  ; 
structures  of  comparatively  small  dimensions, 
inappropriately  placed,  and  whatever  of  dignity 
may  have  been  purposed,  lessened  by  the 
bristling  spear-heads  of  an  iron  fence,  enclos- 
ing a few  stunted  evergreens.  Built,  too,  of  a 
material  extremely  friable  in  its  nature,  and 
already  exhibiting  symptoms  of  decay  in  the 
better  efforts  of  the  sculptor.  Strange  parsi- 
mony in  a people  proverbial  for  wealth,  and 
lavish  in  bestowing  it  upon  the  transitory 
pageants  of  courts,  and  the  more  than  luxuri- 
ous support  of  their  appendages  ! 


Government  Education.  — The  Privy 
Council  have  ordered  the  plans  of  the  first 
Industrial  School  under  the  new  system  of 
education  to  be  published  in  their  forth- 
coming report.  This  is  to  be  erected  at  Kirk- 
dale,  near  Liverpool,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Allam,  and  is  for  the 
support  and  education  of  1,200  children  divided 
into  three  classes — infants,  boys,  and  girls. 
The  plans  are  remarkable  for  simplicity  of  ar- 
rangement and  capabilities  for  the  master’s  and 
matron’s  supervision  of  the  charges  to  be  in- 
trusted to  them.  Well  ventilated  workshops 
for  the  teaching  of  carpentering,  tailoring, 
shoe-making,  &e.,  are  found  upon  the  male 
side;  and  upon  the  female  side  are  those  of 
laundry  work,  straw  platting,  &c.  Some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  this 
edifice,  by  mentioning  that  the  space  occupied 
by  the  masonry  alone  will  cover  upwards  of 
six  acres  of  land.  An  infirmary,  detached 
from  the  main  building,  is  provided  for  all  the 
diseases  prevalent  amongst  the  juvenile  poor. 
1 he  style  is  1 udor  Gothic,  executed  in  red 
brick  and  stone  dressing.  The  site  is  on  an 
open  rising  ground  of  considerable  altitude, 
commanding  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey; 


Uitrrature. 

Companion  to  the  Abnanac,  1844.  Charles 
Knight  & Co. 

It  is  not  unlike  a work  of  supererogation  to 
speak  in  praise  of  a number  of  this  series  ; we 
have  now  for  many  years  been  greeted  on  the 
advent  of  the  new  year  with  the  “ Companion 
to  the  Almanac  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  ;”  this  last,  to  our  mind, 
is  one  of  the  best.  It  contains,  as  usual,  a 
mass  of  information,  the  cream  of  volumes ; 
but  it  claims  our  attention  particularly  for  its 
bearing  upon  the  Building  Art ; it  goes  to  such 
an  extent,  in  fact,  in  this  respect,  as  almost  to 
deserve  the  title  of  The  Builders'  Annual — of 
course,  when  we  speak  of  the  builders,  we 
mean,  as  we  have  frequently  explained,  the 
architect,  engineer,  &c.  as  well  as  the  con- 
structor and  operator.  The  fifth  chapter  is  of 
sixteen  pages,  a complete  treatise  on  “ Pave- 
ments for  Towns  ;”  it  is  calculated  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  inquirer,  even  for 
practical  ends,  in  many  respects  as  well  as  Sir 
Henry  Parnell’s  more  bulky  treatise,  and  it 
goes  much  farther,  by  bringing  the  information 
up  to  the  present  period,  including,  of  course, 
roads  of  “ wood,  bitumen,  and  dressed  granite.” 
We  will  venture  to  say  that  many  persons  tak- 
ing this  essay  in  hand  will  be  enabled  to  make 
good  show  of  experience,  and  acquit  themselves 
most  creditably  in  road  making;  it  might  do 
very  well,  indeed,  to  be  extracted  and  pass 
current  under  the  title  of  the  Road  Makers' 
Manual. 

In  support  of  our  opinion  thus  expressed, 
we  have  only  to  enumerate  the  heads  of  the 
paragraphs  in  the  essay.  It  commences  with 
one  in  reference  to  the  late  pavements  of  Lon- 
don and  other  large  towns,  which  is  also  curi- 
ous in  reference  to  the  condition  of  London 
three  or  four  centuries  back  ; it  says — 

“ There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  precise 
period  named  when  London  first  became  paved, 
for,  like  most  improvements,  it  has  been  deve- 
loped gradually.  We  have  a kind  of  negative 
proof  that  Cheapside  had  merely  a soft  earthen 
roadway  in  early  times  ; for  the  chroniclers 
relate  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Bow  Church 
was  unroofed  by  a violent  storm  of  wind,  four 
beams,  each  twenty-six  feet  in  length,  sank  so 
deep  into  the  ground  that  scarcely  four  feet 
appeared  above  the  surface.  Anderson, 
quoting  the  words  of  an  earlier  writer,  states 
that  in  the  year  1417,  ‘the  highway  named  , 
Holbourne,  in  London,  was  so  deep  and  miry, 
that  many  perils  and  hazards  were  thereby  oc- 
casioned, as  well  to  the  king’s  carriages  passing 
that  way  as  to  those  of  his  subjects ; he  there- 
foie  ordained  two  vessels,  each  of  twenty  tons 
burden,  to  be  employed  at  his  expense,  for 
bringing  stones  for  paving  and  mending  the 
same.’  Anderson  also  speaks  of  the  first  pa- 
ving of  one  particular  part  of  the  metropolis 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ; of  another  in 
1544;  of  others  in  1571  and  1605  ; and  of 
Smithfield  in  1614.” 

The  various  modes  of  pavement  are  detailed 
and  commented  on,  ascribing  them  to  their 
authors,  and  giving  the  accompaniment, in  im- 
portant cases,  of  a careful  estimate.  Pebble 
paving,  rubble  paving,  granite  squares,  granite 
tramways,  and  horse  tracks,  the  different  foun- 
dations and  different  structures  of  roads,  all 
relating  to  stone  pavements,  occupy  one  section 
of  the  chapter.  Then  comes  the  mention  of  Sey- 
sell  and  Scotch  asphalte,the  Bastenne  and  Pari- 
sian bitumen,  accounting  as  to  the  ingredients, 
the  composition,  the  mode  of  layingdown,  places 
where  laid,  result  of  trials  and  the  like ; and 
after  this  follows  a notice  of  several  new  plans 
for  road  making  that  appear  not  to  have  been 
carried  further  than  the  Patent  Office,  or  pub- 
lication. 

It  is  calculated  to  astonish  on  reading  the 
account  of  the  multitudinous  traffic  of  car- 
riages in  the  London  streets,  out  of  which 
arises  the  natural  inference,  how  important  it 
is  to  have  the  be9t  system  of  paving  in  these 
streets.  A total  of  upwards  of  11,000  vehicles 
in  twelve  hours  have  been  noted  to  pass  and 
repass  in  King  William-street,  but  since  that 
account  was  taken  it  has  been  greatly  on  the 
increase.  Hence  has  arisen  a feeling  among 
vestry  and  paving-boards  of  a desire  to  make 
selection  of  the  best  plan  Companies  have 
been  formed  not  only, as  this  paper  observes, to 
manufacture  and  lay  down  pavements,  but  as- 
sociations for  the  purpose  of  directing  and 


promoting  the  application  of  the  best  plan. 
We  may  instance  as  at  the  head  of  this  class, 
“ The  Marylebone  Practical  and  Scientific 
Association  for  promotion  of  Improved  Street 
Paving.” 

A lengthened  notice  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, given  of  wood  paving.  All  the  im- 
portant plans  are  spoken  of,  and  the  com- 
panies, and  a descriptive  route  is  supplied  of 
the  principal  London  streets,  and  the  peculiar 
specimens  of  paving  laid  down  and  in  trial  in 
the  respective  districts. 

Whitworth’s  Street  Sweeping  Machine  takes 
its  share  of  notice,  and  is  followed  by  a re- 
ference to  the  general  character  of  pavements 
in  the  provinces,  concluding  with  that  of  the 
German  Continent,  of  Paris,  and  even  America. 

If  we  dwell  at  length  on  a notice  which  is 
usually  dismissed  in  half  a dozen  lines,  it  must 
be  understood  as  arising  out  of  the  pleasure 
we  experience  in  the  perusal  of  the  contents 
of  this  work.  But  we  must  not  stand  longer 
at  the  threshold  of  temptation.  Chapters  ten 
and  eleven  are  devoted  to  the  railways  of 
Great  Britain  and  America.  The  first  refers 
to  the  Acts  for  new  lines  passed  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament — gives  an  abstract  of 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Enquiry — notices 
the  lines  completed  and  opened  during  the  last 
year,  and  describes  the  principal  with  some 
minuteness.  The  second  is  accompanied  by  a 
map  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States,  and 
runs  to  a length  which  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject both  demands  and  justifies. 

But  it  is  with  the  seventeenth  chapter  we 
have  principally  to  do,  although  we  may  dis- 
miss it  with  fewest  words  : it  is  not  to  be 

transcribed  nor  abridged  for  any  purpose 
within  our  province.  Under  the  head  of  public 
improvements  we  have  reference  made  to 
most  of  the  important  buildings  carrying  on 
during  the  last  year,  and  some  excellent  wood 
engravings  aid  in  the  illustration.  Of  the 
number  of  cuts  we  give  the  following  enume- 
ration 

1.  Taylor’s  Institute,  Oxford. 

2.  Cheltenham  Proprietary  School. 

3 and  4.  Lincoln’s-Inn-Buildings,  plan  and 
elevation. 

5.  London  Terminus.  Dover,  Brighton, 
and  Croydon  Railway. 

6.  Glasgow  Corn-Exchange. 

But  many  other  works  besides  are  noticed, 
and  it  is  needless  for  us  to  add  that  the  usual 
condensed  mass  of  information,  select  and 
varied  on  all  matters  of  public  polity  for  the 
past  year,  chronicled  and  tabled  out,  will  be 
found,  as  has  been  found  in  the  pages  of  this 
superior  annual  heretofore. 


TVood  Pavement , its  Origin  and  Progress. — 

By  Alex.  S.  Blaokie,  F.S.A.  London. 

Sherwood,  & Co. 

This  is  a pamphlet  of  considerable  length, 
devoted,  we  should  say,  more  to  an  exposition 
of  the  peculiar  claims  of  Mr.  Stead,  with  whom 
the  author  is  in  some  way  associated,  and  in 
vindication  of  that  gentleman’s  merits  as  an 
original  patentee,  than  to  a merely  disinter- 
ested view  of  the  subject,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  heading.  Not  that  we  say  that  it  is 
not  right  it  should  be  so  ; nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  is  on  this  accouut  less  likely  to  be 
whatjit  purports  to  be,  for  it  would  be  hardly  pos 
sible  to  treat  Mr.  Stead’s  case  fully  and  fairly 
without  bringing  the  whole  question  tolerably 
well  under  review ; the  best  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Stead’s  case  may  be  at  the  same 
time  the  best  evidence  in  support  of  wood  pav- 
ing ; and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Blackie, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  task  as  an  advocate 
(assuming  him  to  be  such),  has  collected  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  matter  in  the  shape  of 
estimates  and  reports,  and  furnished  a history, 
or  the  elements  of  one,  for  wood  paving  pra- 
tiques up  to  this  period. 


Building  Societies. — Proceedings  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Sense,  in  the  case  of  Shareholders 
v.  Directors. — London,  Simpkiu&  Marshall. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  in  an  early 
stage  of  our  career  we  called  attention  to  the 
important  question  of  building  societies,  and 
threw  out  a word  of  caution,  as  it  seemed  to  us 
necessary,  to  guard  against  the  reckless  pursuit 


lh  tho  »'  rCeediT-  fre  hop’ed  that 
1 n-itm-  I a-  -a  p "U  ,‘’  or  constraint,  and 
leme'  f ’P.ml  of  “«■  associated  in  a 
eme  ofprovident  amassim-s,  excess  or  in 

would  bF  suppressed, ’and 

uld  resuit>nSNeitf,and  8'eneraily  threat  {rood 
. i i ’ ^ either  are  we  o repared  to  sav 

“J?  r °r,ma-V  not  «>e‘theP  case  ; fo? 
S^d-h?PnTa  °f  th"  Pamphlet  before 
fel  dl8t“rbtfce  eroundof  such  hope,  yet  ire 


the  builder. 


are  not  either  to  take  without  caution  the  state 

L<Tave°sfJeCtl01JS  a^G  the  less  entit|ed  to  the 
gravest  consideration.  It  mint  k~  k • 
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fully  the  ^ p;  an  1-tshould  be  reild  care- 
y proceedings  in  the  court  first,  and 
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upon  an  adherence  tn  fkQ  • • ,,thdt  'veinsist 
valuable  aims  of  buildino-  cn^'^  and  tbe  tru,y 
that  werecollect  that  it  e °Cle.ies’ — and  2ndly, 
benefit 

should  aspire  to  the  nn  d 8®v,llff»  who 
little  direUinVa^  freeCd^T  ” °"'n 

lenders  and  crafts-  speculators !ormoney- 
though  somewhat  C , ^his  >“ffenious, 
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society  without  reading  it.  ° 6mer  “ bu,ld,nii 


PLAN  FOR  A COTTAGE. 

O THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

:-Seeing  in  The  Builder  some  time 
J inquiry  for  cottage  plans,  if  you  think 
lompanying  plan  and  elevation  are 
that  your  correspondent  “ B.  H.”  asks 
- are  at  your  service;  the  description 
F plan.  As  a chamber-plan  would  only 
space,  without  being  of  much  service, 
bt  drawn  it  out.  I will  merely  say 
»ing  apparatus  is  marked  out  some- 
ikilar  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  you  in 


The  room  over  the  scullery  for  children  may 
be  entered  either  from  the  front  or  back  bed 
room. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully. 

T.  H.  C. 

REFERENCES. 

1.  Entrance  and  Staircase. 

2.  Parlour. 

3.  Kitchen. 

4.  Scullery. 

5.  Sink. 

6.  Water  Cistern. 

7.  Boiler. 

8.  Firegrate. 

9.  Oven. 

10.  Cupboard. 


nm 


CO  been  greatly  pleased  with  a visit 
a a house  now  erecting  in  Blackman- 
ttthwark,  where  a scaffold  is  set  up 
ii  ingenious  and  economical  principle 
oon  of  Mr.  William  Buckwell,  enjri- 
u uilder.  It  fell  to  our  lot  last  week 
e,e  the  scaffolding  of  the  Nelson 
a and  to  comment  upon  its  simplicity 
particularly  in  that  respect  which 
tithe  use  of  timber  scantlings,  balk, 
t t any  material  depreciation  of  value! 
is  same  ground  that  Mr.  BuckwelPs 
nuns  attention  ; but  it  is  doubly  eon- 
r , quality  of  economical  anplica- 
mot,  however,  in  the  use  of  scant- 
If  boards.  The  very  boards  or  battins 
s are  applied,  and  great  strength 
Uhe  mode  of  joining  them  together: 
t framing  of  rails  and  stiles  is  most 
* “ out’  morticed  and  tenoned,  so  to 


speak  without  cutting  or  incisions  of  any  kind  • 
m-  in  ' 11  faet' co,lsi,t  of  hue  battins  braced 
and  theTd  B b/r  by  ""v  light  iron  straps, 
and  the  ledgers  of  one  liattin  set  on  edge  rest- 
s between  those  of  the  uprights;  the  hoards 
ate  seasoned,  and  being  so  very  light  and  port- 
able,  constitute  the  miutriel  of  a scaffold,  every 
piece  o winch  a mere  boy  might  handle  and 
as  easily  construct;  no  hoisting  and  heaving 
°f  beavy,polM>  no  cords  and  wedging,  no 
ahal  Yf  .n°  ?t0ck  of  'oaffolding.  But  we 
shall  defer  to  give  a further  description  until 
" 6 procu,e  a drawing  and  detailed  particulars 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

eretary  read  a papeVby  On 

SaniL”  This  sand  ^ proceed  t 
Minding  copper  slag  by  means  of  powerful 
machinery,  and  consists  of  iron,  zinc,  arsenic 

and  silica,  the  , ron  predominating;  the  slag  is 
piocured  m abundance  in  Swansea,  In  che- 


mical analysis  it  is  very  similar  to  the  nozzo 
lane  and  in  point  of  durability  is  f„undPto  be 
equal  to  the  latter.  With  blue  lias  lime,  which 

reaib^v  ^ b-vdr.anl'c  works,  the  metallic  sanS 
readily  enters  into  combination,  and  these 
having  been  used  together  for  external  works 
exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  (he  atmosphere’ 
bare  proved  the  indurating  qualities  of  the 
metallic  sand,  after  an  experience  of  eight 
tears.  Specimens  were  laid  on  the  table!— 
1st,  brickwork  of  a fresh-water  tank,  which 
had  been  erected  six  years,  was  removed  bv  a 
!be  bncks  yielding  tn  the  strokes  of 
the  axe,  but  the  cement  remaining  solid  - 2nd 
imitations  of  marble  executed  by  a painter  on 
the  face  of  stuccoed-work,  formed  of  metallic 
cement,  in  conjunction  with  common  chalk, 
lime,  and  putty  and  afterwards  polished  ; 3rd 
a specimen  of  fresco-painting,  also  executed 
on  a face  Slimier  to  the  above;  -1th  a vase 
the  figures  on  which  retain  their  original 

atm„Pnl,S’  al,llough  '*  has  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  many  years. 


- 
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THE  BUILDER. 


HUTCHISON’S  PATENT  MANUAL  SAW 
FRAMES. 

WE  have  ourselves  had  some  special  expe- 

_ i n thp  matter  of  stone  sawing’,  and 
c„Td  Z avoid  regarding  Mr  Hutchison’s 
terms  of  advertisement  with  much  incredulity, 
wbTrein  he  speaks  of  a considerable  saving 
Tver  s!eam  power.  However,  we  have  been 
convinced  by  inspection,  and  we  recommend 
every  builder  to  whom  such  things  are  of  con- 
sequence  (and  to  whom  are  they  not  ?)  o visit 
Mr  Hutchison’s  wharf,  and  inspect  also  for 
himself.  Any  labourer  may  drive  the  saws, 
and  adjust  them  for  cutting  to  the  sixteenth  of 
an  inch,  and  the  labour  is  comparative  light. 

At  first  sight,  there  is  a cumbrousness  of  ap 
oearance  about  the  frames  that  gives  an  im 
SressTon  to  the  contrary  ; but  we  were  sur- 
prised on  trial  of  one  frame  set  in  a block  of 
marble  about  9 feet  long,  with  the  very  easy 
movement;  and,  again,  to  see  ana£'id"°r  ’ 
j-ivinp-  with  apparent  ease  to  himself,  a 
pair  of  saw-plates  Trough  another  block  of 
marble.  The  saw-frame  is  made  to  work 
within  the  groove  of  a pair  of  rails  which 
rails  mavbc  adjusted  laterally,  or  up  and  down, 
to  suiT any  size  of  block,  or  any  cutting  ; and 
the  saw-frame  being  also  balanced,  leave,  no- 
thing for  the  workman  but  a moderate  amount 
of  elertion  in  throwing  ,t  backwards  and  for- 
wards, he  being  considerably  assisted  by  the 
draught  of  the  balance  rope.  To  masons  of 
moderate  extent  of  working,  this  saw-frame 
will  be  a great  acquisition;  and  to  hu'Mera 
who  mav  set  it  up  (it  being,  with  the  shed  and 
all  of  a portable  character)  on  the  site  of  any 
work  they  may  be  engaged  in  and  a0™“a"d 
at  anv  time  the  workmen  to  drive  the  saw  , 
it  will  be  conspicuously  valuable  As  M . 
Hutchinson  says,  it  is  brought  m to  direct 
and  advantageous  compelition  with  steam,  and 
in  many  respects  is  far  superior  to  it,  as  it 
enables  a person  at  any  time  to  set  ou . a slab 
according  to  the  emergency  of  any  paiticular 
time  or  order. 

Mr.  Hutchison  has  an  immense  stock  of 
Pyrenean  coloured  marbles  of  great  beauty 
ami  value,  which  this  invention  enables  him 
to  bring  into  the  market  with  effect,  steam- 
sawing  being  a serious  tax  upon  the  moderate 
fiv-t  cost  of  the  material ; but  he  is  prepared  to 
grant  licenses  for  tl.e  use  of  his  patent  saw- 
frame,  lo  all  those  who  may  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  use.  We  arc  quite  sure  that 
many  will  do  so,  much  to  their  benefit  and 
comfort. 


the  architects  for  availing  themselves  of  the  r fortu- 
nate position,  but  certainly  the  committee,  as 
iudcesP  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  partiality,  by  affording  these  architects  great 
advantages,  which  the  other  competitors  at  a distance 
could  never  have  contemplated  nor  -5  “5  ' 
have  availed  themselves  ot  without  additional  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money. 

It  would  be  but  fair,  if  in  all  similar  cases  of 
competition  it  were  clearly  stated  in  the  instructions 
that  such  personal  explanation  of  the designs  would 
or  would  not  be  permitted  ; then,  if  it  were  allowed 
architects  at  a distance  would  most i bk< i y consider 
that  the  competition  would  be  best  left  to  tho 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  already  profes- 
sionally employed  there,  as  these  latter  would  be 
enabled  to  attend  without  the  drawback  of  loss  of 
time  and  money,  to  which  the  former  must  neces- 
L subjected.  And  in  such  case,  previous 
Sice  for  personal  explanation  of  the  toga.  J 
submitted,  might  not  unfairly  be  regarded  as  ex- 
pressing personal  and  influential  communications  of 
S S import,  given  to  aid  the  production io 
such  drawings  as  might  meet  the  views  and  wishes 
of  the  committee  ; or,  at  any  rate,  were  it  plainly 
stated  beforehand  that  such  explanation  would  be 
allowed,  those  who  did  not  think  tit  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  it,  would  have  no  just  grounds  for  ex 
post  facto  complaint  regarding  it. 


NEW  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

Sir, — In  your  valuable  paper  of  last  week, 
perceive  that  a correspondent  signing  himsel 
“ Spectator,”  has  made  some  curious  remark 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  stone-work  to  the  Roys 
Exchange.  He  describes  it  as,  like  Joseph's  coal 
“ of  many  colours.”  There  he  may  be  right ; nc 

having  seen  Joseph’s  coat,  it  is  impossible  for  me  t 
know  of  what  hues  it  appeared.  The  yanoi 
plans  for  remedying  this  aspect  are  excellent  i 
their  way,  but  one  thing  I would  beg  of  him  to  er 
lighten  the  public  upon,  and  that  is,  how  the  stucc 
is  to  be  fixed  to  the  Portland  stone  ; would  he  r< 
commend  screws  or  nails,  or  whether  it  would  l 
better  to  glue  it  on  ? The  other  remedy,  patienc 
seems  to  be  a portion  of  your  correspondent  s n 
ture  totally  omitted  ; and  again,  had  he  been  a pra 
tical  man,  he  would  have  known  that  the  surface 
the  work  is  now  covered  with  stone-dust,  dirt,  &< 
and  wdll  remain  so  until  the  final  clearing  down 
the  work.  I am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

R.  L.  ii. 


The  printed  advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  and 
the  paper  of  instructions  for  the  building  m ques- 
tion! mention  only  one  hall,  thus:  “a  town  hall 
and  offices  adapted  to  a court  of  justice  ; but  a 
subsequent  printed  notice,  of  the  postponement  of 
the  day  for  receiving  the  design,  certainly  mentions 
halls  in  the  plural  number.  This  may  be  a cleriail 
or  typical  error ; but  the  instructions  mention  the 
market  first  in  its  collective  sense,  and  then  speci- 
fically divided  into  various  markets  for  the  different 
articles  and  commodities  enumerated,  and  the  town 
hall  is  explicitly  stated  to  contain  only  one  court 
for  various  purposes,  combining,  in  fact,  a court  ot 
justice  and  a county,  shire,  or  moot,  hall  (as  it  is 
differently  designated  in  various  parts  of  England) 
in  one  and  the  same  large  apartment.  Wow,  it  m 
the  design  approved  and  adopted  (after  its  merits 
were  personally  explained)  there  be  any  other  hall 
assigned  and  adapted  to  purposes  peculiar  to  the 
Stannaries  of  Cornwall,  distinct  and  apart  from 
the  town  hall  above  described  (and  the  truth 
in  this  respect  can  soon  be  ascertained),  then, 
something  more  than  the  suspicion  of  intui- 
tional ambiguity  mentioned  in  “ Senex  s letter 
may  fairly  be  expressed,  and  the  delay  com- 
plained of  in  the  selection  of  the  drawings  may  be, 
without  much  difficulty,  unsatisfactorily  accounted 
for. 


Sir, — I find  in  page  521  of  The  Builder, 
“ Design  for  a Shooting  and  Fishing  Lodge, 

“ C.  E.  D.”  Being  aware  that  you  freely  ol 
your  pages  for  the  criticism  of  any  of  your  cor: 
pondents,  and  that  one  of  your  principal  aims  is 
excite  reasoning  among  them,  I am  inclined  to  ot 
some  remarks  on  the  design  before  mentioned,  ij 
beg  the  favour  of  your  inserting  the  following 


(Tormpontiniff. 


TRURO  MARKET  COMPETITION. 
gIR  — I observe  in  your  paper  of  Saturday  last, 
that  the  subject  of  the  Truro  Market  competition  is 
still  calling  forth  remarks  from  several  of  your  cor- 
respondents, and  that  something  like  an  inkling  of 
the  truth  is  by  degrees  being  elicited  with  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee was  formed  in  favour  of  the  successful  can- 
didates. 


It  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  say  that  these 
latter  gentlemen,  being  professionally  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  a similar  building  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  fortunately  enabled,  at  little  outlay,  to 
be  on  the  spot,  both  to  ascertain  in  the  first  place 
among  their  friends  what  might  really  be  required 
and  meant  by  the  committee  and  their  instructions, 
and  then  ultimately  to  explain  to  advantage  their 
own  view  and  intentions  when  their  designs  were 
sent  in.  We  may  also  assume  that  like  privileges 
would  have  been  accessible  to  any  of  the  other 
competitors  who  might  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  incur  certain  outlay  of  time  and  expense,  at  the 
risk  of  obtaining  a better  chance  of  either  of  the 
handsome  premiums  offered.  But  surely  the  com- 
mittee would  have  prevented  all  cavil  at  their  con- 
duct had  they  intimated  in  their  circulars  that 
personal  explanation  of  the  designs  (certainly  not 
as  yet  a usual  occurrence  in  open  competitions) 
would  be  allowed  if  desired  by  the  candidates.  We 
are  all  well  aware  of  the  great  advantages  that  a 
viva  voce  explanation  affords  to  all  parties  inter- 
ested ; a few  words  in  reply  to  a question,  or  a 
doubt  raised  perhaps  in  error,  nay,  perhaps  excul- 
patory of  some  point  opposed  to  an  instruction, 
then  shewn  to  be  incorrect,  may  rescue  a plan  of 
merit  from  undeserved  condemnation ; and  surely 
nobody  can  so  well  point  out  and  explain  the  various 
bearings  and  connection  of  the  design  in  all  its 
details  of  plans,  elevation,  and  section,  as  the  author. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  in  this  particular  case,  blame 


If  those  of  your  readers  who  have  experienced 
this  delay  would  forward  to  you  the  result  of  then- 
inquiries  and  observations,  you  would  soon  be 
enabled  to  throw  the  new  light  on  this  hitherto 
somewhat  obscure  subject  promised  iu  your  excel- 
lent journal. 

The  committee  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
&c.,  having  invited  a competition,  in  which  they 
very  much  hampered  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
petitors by  requiring  them  to  adapt  a new  hospital 
as  an  adjunct  to  an  old  villa  residence  (and  this 
operation  was  to  be  performed  piece-meal ),  now 
find  that  they  are  obliged  to  nullify  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  express  their  intention  of  looking  out 
for  an  entirely  new  site.  Perhaps  they  might  in 
justice  give  those  who  competed  under  the  previous 
disadvantage,  another  chance  in  a fairer  field  for  the 
exercise  of  their  ingenuity  ? 

I am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 
Friday,  December  1,  1843. 


gIR) — Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  able 
manner  in  which  your  paper  The  Builder  is  con- 
ducted, by  shewing  favour  to  no  particular  patty,  but 
inviting  discussion  from  all  parties  of  every  deno- 
mination of  profession  or  trade.  On  such  principles, 
Mr.  Editor,  a weekly  journal  like  yours  is  calcu- 
lated to  enlighten  the  working  man  ; it  makes  him 
think  of  his  position  in  society,  it  gives  him  new 
ideas,  he  feels  that  he  has  been  neglecting  that  pre- 
cious time  which  he  has  had  for  improvement,  and 
he  now  clearly  perceives  his  error.  The  working 
man  is  then  a valuable  member  of  society,  he 
belongs  to  some  institution,  and  makes  good  use  of 
the  time  which  Providence  has  given  him.  Every 
master  ought  to  have  several  copies  of  your  paper, 
and  distribute  them  amongst  his  workmen  ; by  so 
doing,  he  would  render  his  men  an  essential  service, 
and  would  have  better  and  steadier  workmen  ; be- 
cause by  reading,  they  would  improve  themselves  in 
their  different  trades.  By  inserting  these  few  remarks 
in  your  valuable  journal,  you  will  oblige, 

Sir,  yours  obediently, 

W.  Brodum  Jones. 

Old  St.  Pancras-road. 


If  “ C.  E.  D.”  had  studied  his  design 
more,  he  would  have  been  aware  how  wofully  d 
cient  it  is  both  in  comfort  and  convenience.  Tl 
is  no  such  thing  as  a kennel  for  the  necessary  d< 
but  one  pantry  for  game  and  fish,  instead  of  t 
no  apartments  for  the  necessary  men-servants,  i 
then,  look  at  the  conveniences  for  gentlemen  ; in  ( 
of  a wet  day,  there  is  nothing  but  a dining-ri 
and  an  awkward  little  parlour  : what  does  he  tl 
the  proprietor  would  say  to  this,  to  have  consta 
to  sit  in  an  atmosphere  redolent  with  the  di sag 
able  smell  of  cooked  meat,  or  be  herded  mag 
parlour,  where  it  would  be  almost  an  inipossibui 
get  u glimpse  through  the  window,  besides 
dining-room  being,  as  I fear  it  would  be,  deh< 
in  light?  Then  let  C.  E.  D.”  look  at 
chamber  plan,  with  eight  hed-rooms,  four  on 
that  number  being  little  better  than  closets, 
these  for  a number  of  gentlemen,  the  liouseke< 
and  family,  the  requisite  male  and  female  Eery: 
and  not  a single  dressing-room  to  either.  1 sh 
like  to  know  what  “ C.  E.  D.”  thinks  wouli 
the  feelings  of  a gentleman  coming  home 
shooting  or  fishing,  with  his  clothes  m a soile 
nearly  filthy  state,  being  ushered  into  a l»cd-i 
with  his  bed  covering  nearly  its  whole  el 
Indeed,  “ C.  E.  D.,”  I think,  would  find  tb 
the  sporting  season  his  bed-rooms  would  not 
such  request  as  he  imagines,  for  it  would  be 
thing  but  sport  to  have  to  pass  a night  in  si 
miserable  closet. 

But  now  for  the  elevation  ; what  a mass  of  a 
dity  ? A person  with  a grain  of  common  sensei 
suppose  that  the  entrance  is  generally  the 
feature  to  a building  ; but  no,  “ C.  E.  D.  rei 
the  order  of  things,  instead  of  a door  we  1) 
blank,  whose  heavy  cornice  and  keystone,  vri 
the  least  harmony  to  any  other  part  of  the  d 
seems  to  threaten  danger  to  any  mortal  who  s 
have  courage  enough  to  approach  it.  Ihen  0 
side  a square-headed  casement  in  opposition  t 
circular  doorway  on  the  other ; to  the  left  , we  be 
square  projection,  whose  heavy,  unmeaning  att 
at  columns,  without  any  support  beneath,  and 
pretty  Gothic  battlements  at  top,  astride  a trltf 
piece' of  absurdity  (with  a great  column  in  fro 
the  bottom.  I should  like  to  know  why  “ G.  J! 
could  not  have  carried  it  square  all  the  way  l 
stead  of  threatening  its  base  with  instant 
And  then  the  other  wing,  three  columns  on 
with  an  immense  entablature  above  and  withe 
least  tie  to  the  main  building  : why  could  n 
cornice  at  the  top  of  the  main  building  hav 
continued  right  along,  instead  ot  looking  as  tj 
the  wing  had  sunk  two  or  three  feet  below  its 
level  > But  I am  afraid  I am  trespassing  too, 
your  valuable  pages,  and,  therefore,  must  dra 
close  with  reminding  “ C.  E.  D.’  that  if  I 
to  study  more,  and  design  buildings  of  wl 
had  some  knowledge  of  their  intended  use,  he 
avoid  the  many  blemishes  and  incongruities 
so  strongly  mar  his  design;  and  1 am  sv 
person  of  taste  would  expend  the  halt  ot  S 
such  a comfortless  and  tasteless  design, 
these  remarks  without  the  least  ill-  will  to  ‘‘  1. 1 

having  for  my  object  more  to  expose  bad  1 
the  readers  of  The  Builder,  and  to  warn  g. 
of  errors  which  in  after  designs  he  may  aval 
self  of.  I shall  be  most  happy  to  have  tc 
marks  criticised  by  “ C.  E.  D.”  or  any  o 
correspondents.  . 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  1 m 
send  you  a design  for  the  same  thing,  which 
will  be  found  more  complete  both  in  comt 
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hitectural  taBte  than  the  present.  Giving  you 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  The  Builder, 
ich  I am  happy  to  state  is  becoming  more  and 
re  valuable,  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself, 

C ANDIDUS. 

ON  MEASURING  BRICKWORK. 

R> — In  answer  to  your  correspondent  “ C.H.C.” 
link  the  less  number  of  figures  made  use  of  in  re- 
ing  this  work  (so  that  it  is  correct)  is  the  best 
Now  the  shortest  and  best  way  to  reduce 
ical  brickwork  to  the  standard  rod  is,  I think, 
bllows.  Suppose  I have  72  feet  cube  in  my 
tract  (or  any  other  number  of  feet  would  do) — 
:uct  £ thus  : — 

72  cube. 

8 being  £th. 

64  feet  reduced  work  in  1£  brick, 
isame  result  is  produced  by  multiplying  by  8 and 
ding  by  9,  thus  : — 

72 

8 

9)576 

64  feet  reduced  as  before. 

[5th  these  methods,  I am  convinced,  are  correct ; 
lithe  first  one  is  the  shortest  and  best  in  my 
ion,  having  made  use  of  it  since  I have  been 
iractice ; but  the  practice  of  multiplying  by  6 
dividing  by  7 must  be  incorrect,  and  the  sooner 
cdone  away  with  the  better. 

• reducing  9-inch  work  to  H brick,  some  per- 
imultiply  by  2 and  divide  by  3,  which  is  correct; 
it  causes  so  many  figures.  The  same  result  is 
need  by  taking  away  £ from  the  total,  thus  : — 
iose  I have  39  feet  39  feet 

_13  2 

26  reduced.  3)78 

26  feet  as  before, 
cyou  think  this  letter  worthy  of  insertion,  you 
lelcome  to  it,  and  any  further  information  that 
fi  give  your  correspondent  is  at  his  service. 
i:ps  your  correspondent  will  let  another 

: appear  in  your  journal,  stating  whether 
sas  got  his  required  information.  I do 
!it  all  understand  about  the  allowance  of 
:t  per  rod  ; I have  never  made  any  allowance, 

D not  intend. 

I am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A Surveyor  and  Subscriber. 
thdon,  Dec.  4. 

— Observing  in  your  valuable  paper  of  Dec. 
rirchemides’”  application  for  a copy  of  Nichol- 
“ Carpenter’s  Guide,”  I would  be  most 
t'to  supply  him  with  a copy  of  the  “ Practical 
r;r,”  which  contains  guides  to  all  the  different 
c connected  with  building,  by  that  author.  I 
m to  have  two  copies,  one  with  the  builders’ 
nbook,  both  in  good  condition,  and  half  bound 
:,  which  I would  be  willing  to  give  at  half 
ieither  in  money  or  other  architectural  or  scien- 
(ooks.  I think  they  cost  before  binding  about 
s.,  but  on  application  to  Kelly,  London,  the 
icher,  you  may  obtain  the  price, 
nave  also  a copy  of  the  “ Carpenters’  or 
rsrs’  Guide  ” (by  A.  Hay,  of  this  place,  a 
of  Nicholson),  folio  size,  all  plates  of 
111  drawings,  with  small  book  of  description, 
,1,  for  half  price  as  before, 
raw  me  to  suggest  the  presentation  of  a nice 
yaph  of  some  public  building,  providing  you 
fafford  it. 

y I ask  if  you  intend  publishing  an  index,  or 
nintend  The  Builder  to  be  bound.  Your  an- 
ilrill  oblige,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

C Cochran-street,  Glasgow.  A.  W. 

2 e have  no  doubt  of  satisfying  all  the 
unable  desires  of  our  readers  with  our 
Efforts,  and  improved  plates.  An  index 
\e  given,  and  The  Builder  bound  up. — 


-, — Upon  taking  up  your  Builder  of  this 
yiv  eye  caught  the  letter  containing  the  puzzle 
- Newnham’s,  concerning  the  panel-stuff  of 
I)  being  too  narrow,  and  the  workman  having 
ffff  independent  of  the  said  panels  to  in- 
t their  width.  At  first  sight,  I thought  it 
bibe  hardly  possible  for  a carpenter,  surrounded 
et;enerally  is  with  edgings  (which  accumulate 
s is  faster  than  they  can  be  disposed  of),  to 
b himself  with  solving  the  mystery  ; but,  upon 
i ci  consideration,  I remembered  that  a 2 foot  6 
i Dior  (a  very  usual  size)  made  out  of  9 inch 
1 erequires  9£  panel,  a slip  must  therefore  be 
c tor  an  eleven  inch  plank  ripped  at  a waste  of 
i,  i,  unless  some  scheme  is  adopted.  The  fol- 
3 plplan  will  be  an  answer  to  the  puzzle  : — Sup- 
i oehe  panel  to  be  1 inch  thick,  and  the  width 
i d d 9i,  the  plough  groove  in  door  £ , and  the 


stuff  given  for  panels  9 inch  deal.  Having  pre- 
pared the  piece-plough  with  a £ iron  in  the  centre 
of  the  stuff  5 inch  down,  which  will  leave  two  | 
tongues  on  each  side,  with  a strong  cutting  gauge 
take  off  one  of  the  slips  from  the  face,  and  the 
panel  will  be  rebated  on  one  side,  glue  and  brad 
the  tongue  so  taken  off  on  the  opposite  side,  aud 
the  panel  will  be  the  width  required. 

I know  not  whether  this  may  be  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Newnham  would  effect  the  object,  but 
the  end  is  attained  by  its  means  ; and,  therefore,  as 
you  have  courted  in  his  letter  the  rough  spun  sug- 
gestions of  those  who  will  furnish  them,  should  you 
think  the  above  worthy  insertion,  you  will  please  to 
let  it  appear,  and  I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

A Well-wisher  of  The  Builder. 

December  2nd,  1843. 


®rRi  Seeing  the  question  of  church  architecture 
continually  agitated  in  the  columns  of  your  valu- 
able paper,  and  the  Gothic  style  particularly  selected 
as  the  style  for  church  architecture,  and  even 
termed  “ Christian  architecture,”  I beg  to  ask 
from  whence  this  appellation  is  derived,  also  to 
know  in  what  style  of  architecture  the  first  house 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  was  built  ? 

I am  yours,  &c., 

A Constant  Reader. 
Scarbro’,  December  6th,  1843. 


Sir, — Seeing  in  The  Builder  such  great  en- 
couragement for  men  in  the  shop  to  come  forward 
and  teach,  I being  one  of  the  lucky  squad,  the  un- 
washed (as  Linley  termed  himself),  come  forward 
on  the  opposite  tack  to  be  taught,  if  any  of  the 
three  on  the  skew  arch  will  be  kind  enough  to  ex- 
plain to  me  the  correct  system  to  lay  down  the 
joint  lines  of  the  quoin  heads  on  the  elevation.  I 
am  aware  that  any  other  than  a right  angle  from 
the  bed  line  of  the  soffit  will  not  radiate  to  the 
centre  ; neither  is  it  a straight  line,  the  case  being 
evident,  a twisted  bed  to  section.  A few  words  in 
explanation  will  greatly  oblige  a well-wisher  to 
Tiie  Builder.  l. 

Sir, — Will  you  or  any  of  your  numerous  readers 
inform  me  of  what  the  composition  is  made  for 
washing  Paris-plaster  casts  with,  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  marble,  or  raw  Italiau  alabaster  ? 

If  any  one  can  give  me  this  information,  they 
will  oblige  a subscriber,  and  one  who  ventures  to 
sign  himself  (although  it  has  been  said  they  have 
impudence  for  any  thing), 

A Regular  Yorkshireman. 

Hull,  December  2,  1843. 


ifHiarrUanpa. 

C i T y I m p RO  v EM ents . — 'I' he  tardy  i m pro ve - 
ments  in  New  Farringdon-street,  which  is  to 
form  the  leading  line  of  communication  from 
Holborn-bridge  to  Islington,  have  at  last  com- 
menced, and  a very  handsome  house,  in  the 
best  style  of  street  architecture,  has  just  been 
completed  at  the  Holborn  terminus.  Here 
there  will  be  a crescent  of  handsome  houses 
and  shops,  the  effect  of  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  good  from  Farringdon-street.  Scaffold- 
ings are  erected,  and  excavations  have  been 
made,  for  building  six  other  houses  in  the  new 
street.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  the 
pulling  down  any  of  the  old  buildings  from 
West-street  to  Clerken well-green,  which  is  to 
form  the  new  line  of  street,  although  in  no 
neighbourhood  is  the  necessity  for  such  im- 
provement more  apparent. — Evening  Paper. 

Sound. — The  difficulty  of  transmitting 
sounds  to  a great  distance  arises  from  the 
sound  spreading  and  losing  itself  in  the  sur- 
rounding air  ; so  that  if  we  could  confine  it  on 
one  side,  as  along  a wall — or  two  sides,  as  in 
a narrow  street — or  on  all  sides,  as  in  a 
tube  or  pipe— we  should  be  able  to  convey  it 
to  great  distances.  In  the  cast-iron  water- 
pipe  of  Paris,  which  formed  a continuous  tube 
with  only  two  bendings  near  its  middle,  the 
lowest  whisper  at  one  end  was  distinctly  heard 
at  the  other,  through  a distance  of  3,120  feet. 
Hence  we  see  the  operation  of  speaking-tubes 
which  pass  from  one  part  of  a building  to 
another.  The  intensity  of  confined  sounds  is 
finely  exhibited  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  there  is  a well  210  feet 
deep,  of  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  lined 
with  smooth  masonry.  When  a pin  is  dropped 
into  it,  the  sound  of  its  striking  the  surface  of 
the  water  is  distinctly  heard. 


A Strain  at  a Gnat.— Mr.  Hope,  of  Paris, 
tired  of  the  bustle  of  the  Chaussee  d’Antin,  and 
resolved  to  pass  over  to  “ the  noble  faubourg,” 
sold,  some  time  since,  his  fine  mansion  in  the  Rue 
Neuve  des  Mathurins,  and  purchased  the  hotel  of 
the  late  Marshal,  the  Prince  d’Eckmuhl  (Davoust), 
in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  and  caused  to  be 
erected  in  its  stead  a princely  edifice.  In  the  course 
of  a proceeding  at  law,  before  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Seine  (Paris),  on  Wednesday  last,  it  appeared  that 
already  the  shell  of  the  new  hotel  of  Mr.  Hope 
had  cost  him  the  following  sums  : — 


F.  C. 

To  the  gilder  and  decorator 153,420  7 

To  another  gilder 94,803  3 

To  roofing,  slaters’  work,  &c 336,035  33 

To  the  carpenter  (gross  work). . . . 321,142  86 

To  sculptors 298, G67  70 

For  bronzes 190,967  80 

To  stucco  and  plasterers' work  ..  37,057  13 
To  carpenter  for  interior  work  . . 158,283  76 

To  gas-fitters  570  o 

To  smith's  work,  locks,  bells,  &c.  300,700  79 
To  painting  the  ball-room 44,440  0 


1,936,088  47 

This  last  item  referred,  however,  only  to  the 
painting  of  the  panels.  It  became  necessary  that  a 
different,  and  perhaps  inferior  artist,  should  connect 
by  fancy  work  the  subjects  represented  upon  them, 
and  for  that  performance  a bill  was  furnished  to 
Mr.  Hope  for  a sum  of  9,000  francs,  less  by  1,500 
francs,  paid  on  account.  To  the  balance,  7,500 
francs,  Mr.  Hope  objected,  and  tendered  as  pay- 
ment in  full  4,610  francs,  being  2,890  francs  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  bill  furnished.  The  artists 
refused  to  accept  the  sum,  and  brought  their  action 
(as  it  may  be  termed)  for  the  full  amount,  which 
Mr.  Hope  defended.  The  Court  decided  that  Mr. 
Hope  was  bound  to  pay  the  full  sum  claimed.  Mr. 
Hope  appealed.  After  hearing  the  celebrated  advo- 
cate M.  Cbaix-d  Est-Ange  for  the  appellant,  the 
Court,  on  Wednesday  last,  suspended  its  judgment, 
iu  order  that  the  architect  who  presided  over  all  the 
works  be  heard  in  evidence.  Thus,  after  paying 
1,936,088  francs  47  centimes  (77,443 /.  11s.  2d. 
and  one-tenth  of  a penny),  Mr.  Hope  felt  himself 
obliged,  at  an  expense  probably  of  twice  the  sum 
involved,  to  refuse  payment  of  2,890  francs  (115/. 
7s.  6d.  0 

Hadleigh  Bridge. — The  magistrates  acting 
for  this  division  of  the  county,  in  consequence  of  the 
dangerous  state  of  the  old  bridge,  in  July  last  adver- 
tised for  plans  for  the  erection  of  a new  one,  and  from 
those  plans  submitted  to  them  selected  the  design  of 
Mr.  Hurwood,  engineer,  Ipswich.  A new  bridge 
has  since  been  erected  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bond, 
Turner,  and  Hurwood,  of  St.  Peter’s  Foundry.  On 
Saturday  last  the  magistrates  assembled  to  open  it, 
and  after  a minute  inspection,  expressed  their  ap- 
probation, and  congratulated  the  engineer  upon 
the  design  and  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has 
been  executed. 

Artesian  Well. — The  Artesian  well  at  the 
Royal  Hospital,  Haslet,  sunk  by  Mr.  T,  Docwra, 
manager  of  the  large  Artesian  well  now  in  progress 
for  supplying  Southampton  with  water,  has  resulted 
in  producing  a most  abundant  supply  of  water, 
which  has  been  analyzed  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  and  is  found  to  be  of  the  purest  and  soft- 
est quality.  What  is  most  surprising  is,  that  the 
water  rises  through  125  feet  of  shingle  and  running 
sand,  which  is  full  of  salt  water,  being  affected  by 
the  tides.  The  trouble  and  difficulty  in  stopping 
the  salt  water  out  has  been  entirely  overcome.  The 
quantity  of  water  that  Mr.  Docwra  guaranteed  to 
obtain  was  12,960  gallons  per  day,  but  the  actual 
quantity  obtained  from  the  spring,  156  feet  deep, 
was  59,328  gallons  per  day.  This  quantity  can  be 
pumped  every  day  without  reducing  the  water  in  the 
well  more  than  about  40  feet  from  the  surface. 

The  force  necessary  to  move  a stone  along  the 
roughly-chiselled  floor  of  its  quarry  is  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  its  weight ; to  move  it  along  a wooden 
floor,  three-fifths ; by  wood  upon  wood,  five- 
ninths  ; if  the  wooden  surfaces  are  soaped,  one- 
sixth.  If  rollers  are  used  on  the  floor  of  the 
quarry,  it  requires  one-thirty-second  part  of  the 
weight;  if  they  roll  on  wood,  one-fortieth;  and  if 
they  roll  between  wood,  one-fiftieth  of  its  weight. 
At  each  increase  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  on  the 
contrivances  of  every  new  tool,  human  labour  be- 
comes abridged. — Babbage. 

A fortnight  ago  a dreadful  fire  broke  out  at 
Wexia  during  a storm.  In  eighteen  hours  it 
destroyed  four-fifths  of  the  town  ; so  that  of  the 
new  houses  built  since  the  last  fire  only  eight  remain 
standing;  and  1,400  persons  are  burnt  out.  The 
cathedral  is  saved.  The  insurances  are  to  the 
amount  of  300,000  dollars. 
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Presence  of  Mind. — An  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  presence  of  mind  lately  occurred  at  the 
quarries  in  the  Ross  of  Mull,  Argyleshire,  now 
wrought  for  the  pier  in  connection  with  the  Skerry- 
vore  lighthouse,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lighthouses.  On  the  17th  ult.,  as  Mr.  Charles 
Barclay,  the  foreman  of  the  quarries,  was  engaged 
in  removing  a splinter  of  stone  from  the  face  of  a 
block  of  ten  tons  weight,  which  lay  on  an  inclined 
ledge  above  him,  the  block  slid  forward  and  en- 
closed his  left  hand,  which  was  bruised  in  such  a 
manner  that  two  of  his  middle  fingers  were  de- 
stroyed, aDd  the  sharp  points  of  rock  came  in  con- 
tact at  the  palm  of  the  hand,  so  that  it  was  held 
completely  fast,  as  in  a vice.  In  this  dreadful  situ- 
ation, Mr.  Barclay’s  great  presence  of  mind  and 
strength  of  nerves  proved  the  means  of  saving  his 
life  and  those  of  the  men  who  were  along  with  him. 
The  first  impulse  of  the  men  was  to  fetch  a lever  to 
raise  the  stone  and  liberate  the  prisoner  ; and  had 
Mr.  Barclay’s  presence  of  mind  deserted  him,  or 
had  he  fainted  under  the  excruciating  torture  he  en- 
dured, this  rash  purpose  would  have  been  executed, 
and  the  stone  would  have  launched  forward  and 
crushed  him  and  his  comrades  beneath  its  mass. 
He,  however,  was  enabled  to  direct  their  proceed- 
ings with  a wonderful  degree  of  composure,  and 
after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  raise  the  block,  Mr. 
Barclay  resolved  to  cut  out  the  stone  round  his 
hand  as  the  only  means  of  escape.  This  painful 
operation  occupied  about  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  time  the  tortures  he  endured  did  not  prevent 
his  working  with  the  remaining  hand  in  effecting 
his  liberation  from  his  extraordinary  captivity.  Mr. 
Barclay  afterwards  walked  without  assistance  to  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Bunessan,  two  miles  off, 
where  Dr.  M'Diarmid,  a gentleman  who  had  lately 
returned  from  the  Arctic  expedition  under  Ross, 
removed  the  shattered  bones.  Next  day  Dr. 
Campbell,  who  acts  as  surgeon  to  the  Skerryvore 
works,  arrived  from  Tyree,  and  conveyed  his  patient 
to  the  barracks  at  Hynish  Workyard,  where  he  is 
fast  recovering. — Scottish  Guardian. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rumball,  who  has  been  for  some 
time  past  a pupil,  and  employed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Sir  I.  M.  Brunei,  the  engineer,  had 
the  honour  of  submitting  on  Wednesday  last,  to  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  a drawing  repre- 
senting a longitudinal  section  of  the  Thames  Tunnel. 
The  Prince  Consort,  in  a letter  from  the  Honourable 
G.  E.  Anson,  expressed  himself  warmly  interested 
with  the  inspection.  The  drawing  is  12  feet  in 
length,  exhibiting  the  tunnel  with  the  two  shafts 
and  staircases  for  foot  passengers,  and  the  shipping 
above,  giving  to  it  not  only  importance  as  a record 
of  the  engineering  difficulties  of  this  truly  great 
work,  but  a highly  graphic  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion. It  is  furnished  with  a scale  of  weekly  pro- 
gress, shewing  the  number  of  feet  and  inches  made 
during  the  space  of  one  week  ; on  the  same  scale  is 
marked  the  places  where  the  irruptions  of  the  river 
occurred.  We  were  highly  pleased  with  this  clever 
drawing,  combining  the  most  laborious  exactness 
with  a perfect  and  correct  delineation,  and  have 
great  pleasure  in  pronouncing  it  as  very  creditable 
to  this  young  gentleman’s  taste  and  talent. 

Damp  in  Wells  or  Pits. — Last  week  it  was 
necessary  for  some  workmen  to  descend  a well  at 
Beeston  Royds,  near  Leeds,  the  depth  of  which  is 
23  yards.  Upon  trying  it  with  a lamp  the  flame 
was  extinguished  by  the  damp  within  four  yards 
from  the  top.  The  common  remedy  was  then  tried 
for  dispersing  it,  by  throwing  in  a quantity  of  water. 
When  about  a dozen  buckets  full  had  been  used,  it 
was  found  that  the  damp  had  only  been  raised  about 
a yard  and  a half  nearer  to  the  top.  Close  by  was 
some  quick  lime,  which  it  was  suggested  by  a 
bystander  to  try,  and  a bucket  full  was  cast  into  the 
well,  which  had  an  instantaneous  effect,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  the  engineman  descended  to  re- 
pair the  pump  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  without 
the  slightest  obstruction  from  the  damp.  So  simple 
a remedy,  in  a district  where  lives  are  frequently 
lost  from  the  effects  of  the  damp,  is  well  worth  re- 
membering.— Leeds  Mercury. 

A few  days  since,  as  Mr.  Doncaster,  builder,  of 
Bingham,  and  four  or  five  other  persons  were  in  the 
act  of  putting  up  a cornice  round  the  ceiling  of  the 
New  Temperance  Hall,  lately  erected  in  that  town, 
the  scaffolding  upon  which  they  were  standing  gave 
way,  and  precipitated  them  all  to  the  ground,  being 
a height  of,  at  least,  six  or  eight  yards.  Fortunately 
no  bones  were  broken  ; but  besides  being  severely 
shaken,  they  were  all  more  or  less  bruised,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Doncaster,  who,  we  understand,  is  now 
confined  to  his  bed  in  consequence. 

The  astonishing  power  with  which  God  has  en- 
dued the  vegetable  creation  to  multiply  its  different 
species,  may  be  instanced  in  the  seed  of  the  elm. 
This  tree  produces  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-tour  millions  of  seeds,  and  each  of  these 
seeds  has  the  power  of  producing  the  same  number. 


THE  BUILDER. 


St.  Paul’s  Clock. — The  following  are  the  di- 
mensions of  the  outside  of  the  clock  in  St.  Paul’s 


Cathedral : — ft.  in. 

Diameter  of  dial  plate  .....18  10 

Hour  hand 5 8 

Minute  hand  9 8 

Hour  figures,  each 1 0 

Minute  figures,  each 2 2 

Minute  strokes 0 6 

Rim  to  the  minutes  45  0 


Accumulation  of  power  arises  from  lifting  a 
weight  and  then  allowing  it  to  fall.  A man,  even 
with  a heavy  hammer,  might  strike  repeated  blows 
upon  the  head  of  a pile  without  producing  any  ef- 
fect. But  if  he  rcises  a much  heavier  hammer  to  a 
much  greater  height,  its  fall,  though  far  less  fre- 
quently repeated,  will  produce  the  desired  effect. 

South-Eastern  Railway. — The  viaduct  over 
the  Foord  valley  was  finished  on  the  13th  Nov.,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  engine  and  tender  passed 
over  for  the  first  time.  The  viaduct  itself  was  or- 
namented with  flags,  and  the  men  employed  on  the 
works  were  treated.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the 
feelings  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Grissell  and 
Peto,  that  this  stupendous  work  has  arrived  at  com- 
pletion, without  any  appearnnce  of  settling  in  any 
part,  and  without  the  loss  of  any  one  employed  on 
the  works.  We  understand  this  is  one  of  the  high- 
est viaducts  in  England. — Suffolk  Paper. 

Quadrature  of  the  Circle  Discovered. — 
A correspondent  informs  us,  that  the  question  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  mathematical  world, 
and  respecting  which  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  pro- 
portion borne  by  the  diameter  of  a circle  to  its 
circumference,  has  at  length  been  discovered.  By 
many  this  has  been  thought  impracticable  ; but  the 
important  desideratum  has  been  gained  by  G.  Butt, 
land-surveyor,  of  Longfleet,  near  Poole,  who,  after 
fifteen  years'  application  and  intense  study,  is  en- 
abled to  shew  by  diagram  the  true  contents  of  the 
circle  in  all  its  parts,  and  every  part  drawn  with  its 
contents  demonstrated  by  rules  founded  on  Euclid. 
— Wiltshire  Paper. 

Growth  of  London. — Since  the  year  1829, 
according  to  inquiries  made  by  the  commissioners 
of  police,  no  less  than  forty-five  thousand  new 
houses,  forming  seven  hundred  and  fifty  new  streets 
and  squares  have  been  erected,  or  are  in  the  course 
of  building  in  London  and  the  suburbs. 

In  France,  bar-iron,  made  as  it  usually  is  with 
charcoal,  costs  three  times  the  price  of  the  cast-iron 
out  of  which  it  is  made ; whilst  in  England,  where 
it  is  usually  made  with  coke,  the  cost  is  only  twice 
the  price  of  cast-iron. 

Nottingham. — A new  circus  has  just  been  com- 
pleted here  for  Cooke’s  company  of  equestrians. 
It  is  erected  in  a most  substantial  manner,  Mr. 
Hunter  being  the  builder,  and  Messrs.  H.  and  W. 
Lewis  the  slaters.  It  is  100  feet  long  and  80  feet 
wide. 

The  British  Association  has,  since  its  establish- 
ment, expended  83,000/.  in  scientific  investigations. 


PRICE  CURRENT  OF  TIMBER  GOODS  IN 
HULL. 


TIMBER,  Riga,  per  load, 
best  . . . . £A 

12 

6 

to£0 

0 

0 

Memel,  best 

4 

10 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

Dantzic 

4 

7 

6 

..  0 

0 

0 

Memel,  Seconds 

3 

17 

6 

..  0 

0 

0 

Quebec  red 

3 

10 

0 

..  3 

0 

0 

Lowport  ditto  . . 

2 

15 

0 

..  3 

0 

0 

Quebec  yellow  . . 

3 

5 

0 

..  3 

10 

0 

Lowport  ditto 

3 

0 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

Quebec  Oak,  per  foot 

0 

2 

0 

..  0 

2 

6 

Elm 

0 

1 

6 

..  0 

0 

0 

Memel  and  Riga  Crown 
Wainscot  Logs,  per  foot  0 

5 

0 

..  0 

5 

6 

DEALS,  Archangel  and 
Onega 

18 

10 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

Petersburg  red,  best 

16 

0 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

Seconds 

14 

5 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

Wyburg  ditto 

14 

15 

0 

..  15 

0 

0 

Memel 

14 

5 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

Petersburg  White  Deals 

14 

5 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

Riga  ditto  . . 

14 

0 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

Quebec  first 

15 

10 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

Second  , . 

11 

0 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

Spruce 

10 

10 

0 

..  11 

10 

0 

STAVES,  Memel,  crown 

17 

0 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

Quebec,  single 

0 

0 

0 

..  0 

0 

0 

— Hull  Packet. 
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TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ F.  A.  G.” — In  his  strictures  on  the  Camd- 
Society,  commits,  we  fear,  a similar  error  to  th 
which  he  deprecates.  It  is  not  necessary  to  resc 
the  genius  of  a Cockerell  or  a Wilkins  from  i, 
whifflings  of  every  puny  assailant  nor  to  mix  \ 
in  a controversy  on  a point  of  art  imputatio 
against  the  religion  of  any  man  or  set  of  me 
We  shall  endeavour  to  embody  “ F.  A.  G.’s”  r 
marks  in  another  form  with  his  permission. 

“ Kata  Technen  ” received ; will  be  weighed  aw 
observed. 

Wood  Paving. — “ S.  B.”  is  anxious  to  < 
wood  pavements  extensively  adopted,  but  dwe 
upon  one  “ grand  defect”  in  the  insufficient  fou 
dations  for  which  he  says  he  has  a remedy.  E 
address  is,  with  the  above  initials,  care  of  A 
Gladding,  bookseller,  Whitechapel  Road,  and 
says  he  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  his  plan 
a fair  valuation,  every  one  having,  as  he  says, 
right  to  live  by  his  wits  as  well  as  his  labours,  a\ 
especially  in  a matter  for  the  public  benefit.  7 
public  can  well  afford  something  for  improvemet 
after  so  much  waste  of  wealth  on  imperfi 
systems. 

“ Scroll  and  Curtail  Step.” — We  have  receiv 
two  drawings,  and  may  have  more,  for  which  i 
will  wait  a few  days,  and  then  select  the  best. 

Malton’s  Perspective. — “ J.  W.”  inquit 
the  price  and  where  one  could  be  purchased. 

“ Mr.  Green.” — We  thank  him  for  his  proffer 
favours,  but  cannot  pay  for  it. 

“ G.  S.,”  on  Skew  Arches,  is  unavoidably  pot 
poned. 

“ A.  K.” — The  price  of  4 -inch  Portland  si 
will  vary  much  according  to  the  size,  as  much 
from  Is.  Ad.  to  2s.  Id.  per  foot  superficial,  t 
are  happy  to  inform  him  that  his  wishes  will 
met.  An  annual  index  is  in  preparation. 

“ J.  L.  T.,  Brecon,”  shall  have  our  earliest  4 
tention,  as  he  has  also  our  best  thanks. 

*'  H.” — We  can  unfeignedly  assure  him  t\ 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  him  sa tisf action.  ! 

“ E.  E.” — A rectangle  is  a figure  of  four  sia 
and  four  right  angles.  A square  is  a rectand 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  a rectangle  that  the  fa 
sides  be  equal,  two  parallel  sides  may  be  lond 
than  the  other  two. 

“ G.  S.” — He  is  mistaken  in  ascribing  the  j 
quiries  to  the  quarter  named.  We  are,  howevi 
very  glad  and  much  interested  in  the  little  accou 
he  gives,  and  sympathize  with  him  as  to  the  U 
detail  of  circumstances.  Let  us  hope  that  . 
sweet  reward  of  honest  exertion  may  fall  where 
is  so  well  due,  and  so  much  needed. 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

The  following  contracts  are  advertised  in  differe 
papers,  and  we  have  kept  a register  of  the  partictris 
of  each  at  the  office,  which  may  be  referred  to  on  aj 
plication.  In  the  continuation  of  this  plan,  whichv 
flatter  ourselves  will  be  of  service  to  our  readers,  SU 
terial  assistance  will  be  rendered  by  the  forwarding  ■ 
papers  from  our  country  friends,  or  by  any  othi 
means  of  notification  of  which  they  may  choose  t 
avail  themselves. 

Enlargement  of  Suffolk  Lunatic  AsycvI 
— Specifications,  &c. — Dr.  Kirkman,  the  Asj 
lum ; J.  H.  Burton,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Bury  & 
Edmunds.  January  23,  1844. 

COMPETITIONS. 

Earl  of  Leicester’s  Monument,  at  Holkhatn,cot 
4,000  guineas. — R.  N.  Bacon,  Hon.  Sccretarj 
Dec.  20. 

District  Surveyor  for  the  metropolitan  parishes! 
St.  George-the-Martyr,  and  St.  Andrew,  Holborn 
above-the-Bars,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls.- 
Testimonials  to  be  sent  in  up  to  30th  Decembei 
Election  next  January  Sessions. — C.  H.  Ellii 
Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Design  for  a testimonial  to  the  late  G.  Clendio 
ning,  Esq.,  to  be  executed  at  Westport,  at  a price  ( 
800  guineas. — Dr.  Dillon,  Infirmary,  Castlebai 
Mayo,  20  guineas,  Jan.  1,  1844. 

Premium  of  a gold  medal  or  money  for  the  bes 
mode  of  cleansing  streets. — March  1,  1844.  J.  J* 
G.  Gutch,  20,  Vere-street. 
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MESSRS.  MOREWOOD’S  PATENT  GAL- 
VANIZED TIN  PLATES. 

All  processes  affecting  that  great  staple 
commodity  of  our  manufacturing  interests, 
iron,  and  which,  by  consequence,  have  an  inti- 
mate and  important  relation  with  building  art, 
are  to  us  processes  of  more  than  ordinary  value, 
and  demand  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
our  attention.  We  have  already  exercised  our 
minds  in  various  speculations  as  to  the  future 
effects  upon  art  which  it  may  be  presumed  will 
be  the  result  of  the  great  mechanic’s  philoso- 
phical discovery  of  galvanizing  metals.  It 
opens  to  us  a new  world,  and  commerce  bids 
high  for  the  unlocking  the  yet  bidden  resources 
for  her  exercise,  which  only  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  hand  of  art.  To  be  sure  a 
large  amount  of  applicability  already  exists  in 
so  far  as  the  present  uses  of  iron  extend  in 
plates  for  roofing,  gutters,  wall-pipes,  chimney- 
tops,  and  the  like;  but  we  may  freely  calculate 
on  a much  wider  field  of  action,  when  the  fami- 
liarity of  architects  and  builders  with  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  is  more  satisfactorily 
established  ; and  to  do  our  part  in  bringing 
about  this  familiarity  is  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent notice. 

Messrs.  Morewood  have,  by  patent  of  the 
date  of  4th  May  last,  secured  themselves  in  this 
new  method  of  coating  iron  plates  with  tin,  but 
the  patent  includes  further  privileges,  which,  in 
the  words  of  the  specification,  may  be  recited 
; as  follows  : — 

“ First,  in  subjecting  the  metals  to  be  coated 
i to  ‘a precipitation  of  tin,  and  then  submitting 
l the  same  to  molten  metal second,  ‘ in  causing 
! sheets  of  metal,  or  other  suitable  surfaces 
l thereof,  to  pass  between  rollers  in  contact  with 
i metal  kept  molten  in  a suitable  pot  or  vessel 
t third,  ‘ in  causing  sheets  of  metal  to  be  passed 
i under  a bar  placed  below 
i molten  metal ; and,  fourth, 1 in  the  application 
i of  oil  or  fatty  matter  in  combination  with 
c chloride  of  zinc  and  sal-ammoniac,  or  either  of 
t them  as  a flux,  on  the  surface  of  molten  metal 
' when  coating  with  molten  metal,  as  tin,  or  an 
a alloy  of  tin  and  lead.’  ” 

However,  it  is  with  the  patent  so  far  as  it  is 
a allied  with  building  commerce  that  we  are 
d drawn  to  speak. 

It  is  a very  important  matter  to  have  secured 
tto  us  a metal  with  the  threefold  quality  of 
5 sufficiency,  and  the  twofold  combination  herein 
p presented;  first,  we  have  the  rim  plate  strong 
sand  tenacious,  as  it  is  known  to  be;  then  it  is 
li tinned  over,  not  in  the  usual  mode,  but  by 
d deposit  through  the  galvanic  process,  whereby 
e every  pore  and  prominence  in  the  iron  plate  is 
-■completely  covered.  If  a tinned  plate  done 
j under  the  old  process  be  examined  with  a 
mmicroscope,  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  imper- 
fectly covered— -in  fact,  the  tin  is  at  best  a 
“■percolating  surface,  through  which  the  iron 
iimay  be  attacked  by  oxidizing  influences,  as, 
"indeed,  it  commonly  is,  and  so  yields  to  a speedy 
Itdecay ; by  this  process,  however,  it  is  hermeti- 
.•acally  sealed  up,  and,  what  is  more,  attains  to 
'greater  ductility,  as  the  plate  is  finally  coated 
'with  zinc  upon  the  tin,  by  passing  it  through 
lithe  heated  molten  material  and  rollers  working 
•‘therein  ; thus  we  have  the  three  metals,  iron 
ii:hc  foundation,  and  tin  and  zinc  in  intimate 
inn  ion. 

The  appearance  of  the  plates  in  their  com- 
pleteness is  very  beautiful,  presenting  a bright 
(bbrystalline  surface,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
iciction  of  junction  between  the  tin  and  the  zinc. 
We  have  seen  the  articles  manufactured  in  this 
nmetal,  such  as  eave  spouts,  piping,  &c.,  and 
jaiave  been  much  pleased  with  them  ; zinc  spouts 
rire  a nice  article,  but  they  want  the  strength 
rlvhich  the  body  of  this  metal  secures;  in  fact, 
pipouts  made  in  this  metal  maybe  sail!  to  be 
roron  spouts  painted  two  coats,  one  coat  of  tin 


and  one  coat  of  zinc,  and  this  paint  laid  on  by 
the  agency  of  fire  and  a power  superior  to  fire. 
Large  troughs,  suitable  for  carrying  water 
through  roofs,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the  eaves  of 
deep  roofs,  are  provided  in  this  metal,  and 
require  little  in  the  way  of  bearing  and  fixing; 
where  the  span  of  the  trough  is  large,  cross 
stays  are  inserted  at  suitable  distances. 

VV  ire  trellising  of  all  kinds  are  also  pro- 
duced in  it  with  obvious  advantage,  inasmuch 
as  it  not  only  secures  the  metal  from  the  neces- 
sity of  painting  and  its  clogging  up,  but 
strengthens  it  by  a species  of  soldering  which 
the  deposit  of  the  tin  and  zinc  forms  around 
the  joints. 

For  roof  coverings  it  is  applicable  with 
great  economy,  whether  in  flat  plates  with 
turned  up  seams  or  joints,  or  in  the  corrugated 
sheet.  We  have  not  yet  sufficient  experience 
of  Its  application  in  this  respect,  but  the  testi- 
monies from  America,  where  it  has  been  in 
use  these  five  years,  speak  satisfactorily  in  its 
favour.  In  point  of  economy,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  price  for’  the  metal  laid 
down,  is  from  33s.  to  4Gs.  per  square  (of  100 
feet);  and  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
flatter  the  pitch,  and  how  much  lighter  the 
rafters  may  be,  it  will  be  readily  understood  in 
bow  many  cases  it  may  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage. For  those  who  require  more  particulars, 
we  may  refer  them  to  the  depOt  of  the  paten- 
tees, 34,  Graccclmrch-street,  or  if  they  have 
necessity  to  write,  they  may  address  Mr. 
Holland,  by  whom  they  will  be  supplied,  as  we 
have  been,  with  every  information. 


CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

The  thirty- fourth  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Philosophical  Rooms,  Cambridge,  on  Tuesday, 
the  5th  instant.  There  was  a numerous  at- 
tendance— fourteen  new  members  were  bal- 
loted for  and  elected,  among  whom  was  one 
architect,  Francis  Bellbouse,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
chester. A list  of  presents,  since  the  last 
meeting,  was  read,  and  thanks  recorded  to  the 
donors.  The  report  was  then  presented,  the 
principal  points  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 

A double  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist  had 
been  published  since  the  last  meeting. 

No.  5 of  the  Notices  of  Churches  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Ely  is  nearly  ready. 

Church  notes  and  brasses  had  been  presented 
by  H.  M.  and  VV.  B.  Faulkner,  Esqrs.,  and 
were  acknowledged. 

Regret  was  expressed,  that  comparatively 
few  church  schemes  had  been  lately  received. 

Thanks  were  recorded  to  Cosmo  Lines,  Esq  , 
for  four  vols.  of  the  “ Ecclesiastical  Antiqui- 
ties of  Scotland.” 

The  committee  were  busied  in  selecting  de- 
signs for  churches  and  a cathedral  For°  the 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand. 

Many  subscribers  to  the  Ecclesiologist  were 
reported  in  arrears. 

Church  plate  and  ornaments,  produced  under 
the  superintendence  of  VV.  Butterfield,  Esq., 
were  recommended  and  exhibited. 

Also  several  proofs  of  the  elaborate  draw- 
ings designed  to  illustrate  monastic  remains 
of  England,  published  by  Mr.  Walters,  of 
Rugeley,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Owing  to  an  accidental  failure  in  the  supply 
of  encaustic  tiles,  the  restoration  of  St. 
Sepulchre’s  had  been  delayed;  the  time  and 
cost  had  outrun  the  committee’s  expectations, 
and  yet  much  of  what  they  had  contemplated 
will  remain  to  bo  done.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  ground  for  congratulation  in  having 
rescued  “ this  perishing  and  most  ill-used 
church  from  all  chance  of  future  violation,” 

The  Rev.  Professor  Willis  then  proceeded 
to  explain  the  use  and  construction  of  the 
Cymograph,  designed  by  him  for  more  accu- 
rately obtaining  the  contours  of  mouldings ; the 
ingenuity  of  the  contrivance  elicited  the  warm 
approbation  of  those  assembled.  Professor 
Willis  then  explained  the  plan  he  had  adopted 
for  taking  the  groining  of  vaults, and  his  mode 
of  drawing  them  on  paper.  The  thunks  of 
the  meeting  were  given  to  the  professor  for 
his  useful  and  interesting  communications. 

The  Rev.  T.  Myers,  of  Trinity  College,  de- 
tailed the  efforts  of  the  Yorkshire  Architec- 
tural Society  (of  which  he  is  a member),  in 
the  restoration  of  the  ancientstained  glass  in  the 
churches  of  York,  particularly  in  that  of  All 
Saints,  and  stated  the  cases  in  which  success 
had  attended  the  exertions  of  the  society  to 
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restore  a better  taste  in  church  architecture  in 
that  city. 

The  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
!]  on  the  orien- 
tation ot  churches,  and  explained  the  method 
lie  had  adopted  for  marking  the  orientation 
accurately.  He  then  proceeded  to  point  out 
8°me , remarkable  instances  in  which  the 
churches  ot  this  town  confirmed  the  sugges- 
,,on  thrown  out  by  the  Camden  Society  of  the 
chancel  ot  most  churches  pointing  to  that  part 
ot  the  east,  where  the  sun  rises  upon  the  day  of 
the  saint  in  whose  honour  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated. 


WORKHOUSES. 

An  inquiry  of  a most  painful  nature  has 
fence  to  the  treatment 
in  the  B i r- 
:aU3ed  a errat 

hroughout 
d the  guardians  of 
the  poor  in  their  deliberations  as  to  tlie  expe- 
diency of  erecting  a new  workhouse.  The 
assistant  commissioner,  Mr.  Weale,  who  has 
keen  conducting  the  inquiry,  observed  upon 
the  necessity  of  much  greater  accommodation 
for  the  poor  than  they  at  pr<  sent  possessed,  the 
more  particularly  as  Birmingham  was  one  of 
the  most  important  districts' in  the  country  as 
nd  rapid  increase  of  the 
population.  He  strongly  recommended  the 
guardians,  if  they  determined  to  build  a work- 
house,  to  set  about  it  at  once,  to  select  a good 
site,  and,  above  all,  to  secure  plenty  of  ground 
for  air  and  exercise  for  the  aged  and  the 
young.  Children  should  have  ample  opportu- 
nity for  | Oram-  to  keep 

tod  spirits,  for  he  need  not  tell 
tlmm  how  prejudicial  impure  air  and  restraint 

3 • Some  gentlemen  talked  of 

building  a new  workhouse  on  the  present  site, 
hut  bis  impression  was,  that  the  ground  upon 
which  the  building  stood  was  scarcely  large 
or  thi  children.  Let 
i n 

the  midst  of  a town,  on  account  of  the  little 
advantage  it  gave  to  gentlemen  of  looking 
after  the  meat  that  was  purchased,  and  the 
’>  ' l:i'"  more  important  considera- 
cotn- 

niKsmner  spoke  ofihe  Nottingham  Workhouse 
as  being  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best, 
lor  i,  and  said  he 
should  be  happy  to  accompany  a deputation  to 
: 1 i or  ar  y ot  rer  they  might  wish 

1 : in  I «t.  ■ to  th  ir  finally  determining 

upon  building  a new  workhouse,  reminding 
tlmin  at  the  same  time  that  their  plans  would 

r 

Law  Commissioners. 

One  hundred  and  nine  workhouses  were 
up  to  August  lust  in  Ireland;  twenty 
are  not  yet  prepared;  total  cost,  1,360, 000/., 
or  10,5424  each. 


DAVID  HAMILTON. 

The  following  account  of  the  lamented 
death  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  architects 
will  be  read  with  a melancholy  pi  >asure.  We 
extract  it  from  the  Glasgow  Citizen , and  tender 
to  its  conductors  the  best  thanks  of  our 
sorrowing  fraternity  for  their  painstaking  in 
this  obituary.  Although  the  empire  and  art 
has  sustained  a loss,  yet  it  is  a consolation  to 
know  that  a ripe  old  age  and  all  its  honours 
had  been  first  achieved.  Let  the  builders, 
especially  workmen,  be  stimulated  by  David 
Hamilton’s  example,  for  he  set  out  in  life 
from  their  ranks ; h t them  read  this  obituary 
cepts  of  wisdom, 
date  their  lives. 

f 

this  class  in  days  of  difficult  study  and  ac- 
quirement, what  may  we  not  hope  for  now 
that  the  path  leading-  to  excellence  and  emi- 
nence is  smoothed  and  widened. 

DEATH  OK  DAVID  HAMILTON,  ESU.,  ARCHITECT. 

>ur  y tl  lay  contains  the  name 

of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  eminent  architect. 

two  ; , he  bad  an  attack  of 

paralysis,  from  which  lie  never  thoroughly  re- 
covered; and  for  some  tune  past  he  had  been 
. 

■ of  Tues- 
day last,  to  the  deep  regret  of  his  numerous 
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friends.  He  was  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age. 

“ Mr.  Hamilton’s  professional  abilities  were 
of  the  first  order;  and  in  private  life,  he  was 
distinguished  for  the  singular  amiability  of  his 
character,  the  unaffected  modesty  of  his  dispo- 
sition, the  vivacity  of  his  conversation,  en- 
livened as  it  often  was  with  anecdotes  of  the 
olden  time,  and  for  his  genuine  worth  of 
heart,  disinterestedness,  and  nice  sense  of 
honour.  With  the  national  sin  of  ‘ mammon 
worship’  he  was  in  no  way  tainted.  Had  he 
cared  more  for  money,  he  must  have  died  rich. 
His  professional  charges  were  considerably 
below  what  his  distinguished  merits  entitled 
him  to  claim,  and  his  purse  was  always  open 
to  assist  the  needy  and  unfortunate.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  has  left  an  enemy  behind 
him,  or  whether  indeed  he  ever  had  one. 
Certainly,  few  men  had  more  attached  friends 
or  were  more  warm  in  their  friendships.  By 
his  professional  brethren  he  was  much 
esteemed ; and  jealousy  or  unworthy  rivalry 
had,  it  is  believed,  no  place  in  their  inter- 
course. He  has  passed  from  the  scene  of  his 
earthly  labours  ; but  he  has  bequeathed  to  all 
who  knew  him  the  memory  of  a good  ex- 
ample— he  survives  in  the  affections  of  his 
friends — and  the  numerous  splendid  works  he 
has  left  behind  may  be  regarded  as  so  many 
monuments  commemorative  of  his  genius. 

“ The  number  of  elegant  or  splendid  struc- 
tures designed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  particularly 
in  the  West  of  Scotland,  is  very  great.  Inde- 
pendently of  Hamilton  Palace,  the  princely 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  which  is  enough 
of  itself  to  stamp  his  reputation  as  a great 
architect,  he  produced  the  splendid  Royal 
Exchange  of  Glasgow;  the  Western  Club- 
house ; the  British  Linen,  the  Glasgow  and 
Ship,  and  other  magnificent  banks  ; Toward 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  late  Kirkman  Finlay, 
Esq. ; Dunlop  House,  Ayrshire,  the  seat  of  Sir 
John  Dunlop,  Bart.;  the  elegant  structure  of 
Lennox  Castle,  the  residence  of  John  Kincaid, 
Esq.,  of  Kincaid,  so  much  admired  by  all  pro- 
fessional men  ; and  numerous  other  buildings, 
remarkable  for  their  taste  and  effect.  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  also  a competitor  for  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament;  and  although  bis  de- 
sign was  not  adopted,  it  was  so  highly  esteemed 
by  the  government  that  it  was  rewarded  with 
a prize  of  500/.  In  this  competition  he  was 
the  only  Scotch  architect  who  was  successful, 
although  several  of  them  sent  in  two  or  three 
different  sets  of  plans,  while  he  submitted  only 
one.  In  Julv  1840,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  enter- 
tained at  a public  dinner  in  this  city,  when  he 
was  presented  with  an  elegant  service  of  plate, 
together  with  a considerable  sum  of  money, 
enclosed  in  a gold  box,  a distinguished  proof 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
follow-citizens.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  succeeded 
in  business  by  his  son,  who  possesses,  we  be- 
lieve, much  of  his  father’s  tine  architectural 
taste  and  talents.” 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  been 
favoured  with  the  following  more  detailed 
sketch  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  professional  career, 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  former  pupils,  and 
a successful  follower  in  his  footsteps.] 

“It  would  have  given  us  great  pleasure  to 
have  had  time  to  collect  materials  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  give  a more  lengthened  memoir 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  than  we  can  at  present  lay 
before  our  readers ; for  of  few  of  her  men  of 
genius  may  Glasgow  be  more  proud  than  of 
him  who  is  this  day  to  become  a tenant  of  the 
grave. 

“ It  is  now  more  than  half  a century  since 
he  commenced  his  professional  career  as  an 
architect  in  his  native  city.  Tutored  at  first 
in  an  important  department  of  the  constructive 
art,  he  early  displayed  a fondness  and  taste  for 
a higher  and  more  refined  exercise  of  his 
abilities.  Self-taught,  he  prosecuted  with  the 
most  untiring  assiduity  the  profession  towards 
which  the  bent  of  his  genius  naturally  led  him  ; 
and  by  his  perseverance  and  talents  he  soon 
reached  that  eminence  which  he  continued  to 
sustain  during  a long  and  useful  career. 

“ 1 1 is  was  a mind  which  could  not  remain 
satisfied  with  one  triumph  ; drinking  deep  of 
the  wells  undefiled  of  the  architecture  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  in  every  new  effort  he 
marked  the  progress  of  his  mind,  and 
* snatched  a grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.’ 

“Nor  was  it  merely  the  first  design  which 
engrossed  the  exercise  of  his  fertile  mind. 


The  most  minute  details  were  all  considered  by 
him  as  so  many  expressions  of  the  design,  and 
received  the  most  careful  study.  1 his,  indeed, 
forms  a prominent  part  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
excellence,  and  doubtless  the  attention  to  detail 
exhibited  in  his  various  works  has  been  greatly 
influential  in  improving  the  architectural  taste 
of  our  own  city.  Although  he  certainly  yielded 
to  Grecian  art' a greater  reverence,  yet  there 
never  was  any  mannerism  in  his  works.  What- 
ever style  he  adopted  received  from  his  hands 
the  most  perfect  embodiments,  and  a grace  all 
his  own.  . 

“ Among  the  numerous  wrorks  in  Glasgow 
and  the  surrounding  country,  so  many  monu- 
ments to  his  fame  which  he  has  left  behind, 
we  can  only  particularize  a few.  And  beyond 
all  doubt  the  princely  Palace  of  Hamilton 
ranks  the  foremost.  Not  only  in  regard  to  its 
magnitude  does  it  claim  this  superiority.  The 
dignity  and  gracefulness  ot  the  whole  structure; 
the  commanding  features  of  the  grand  fayade, 
with  its  magnificent  portico ; the  careful 
arrangement  of  every  detail  ; the  general  effect 
and  the  most  minute  parts  ; the  adaptation  to 
an  earlier  structure ; and  the  well-arranged 
descent  from  the  more  correct  and  chaste 
architecture  of  the  new  to  the  olden  and  less 
classical  features  of  the  previously  existing 
fabrics,  give  to  this  ducal  palace  an  importance 
in  the  architecture  of  our  country,  honourable 
alike  to  the  princely  munificence  and  correct 
judgment  of  the  noble  duke,  and  the  skill  and 
taste  of  our  talented  townsman. 

“ We  cannot  but  allude  to  the  pride  of  our 
city,  the  Royal  Exchange.  Mr.  H.  in  his 
greatest  works  seems  to  have  been  trammelled 
by  some  old  fabric,  which  interfered  with  the 
proper,  expanse  of  bis  talents.  And  yet,  in 
regard  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  fettered  as  he 
was  by  the  old  house,  he  surmounted  these 
difficulties,  and  produced  a work  of  which 
every  citizen  of  Glasgow  may  be  proud.  Its 
noble  portico  and  beautiful  campanile  and  its 
gorgeous  hall,  graced  with  the  most  correct 
detail,  fully  entitle  this  splendid  edifice  to  hold 
the  second  rank  in  the  monuments  of  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  fame. 

“ In  regard  to  many  of  its  churches,  hospitals, 
schools,  banks,  and  private  edifices,  Glasgow  is 
largely  indebted  to  him.  In  almost  every  por- 
tion of  the  city,  he  has  left  traces  of  his  mas- 
ter-hand : we  have  but  to  look  around  us  to 
see  his  monuments. 

“ We  cannot  fail,  however,  to  notice  the 
bu  ildings  of  the  British  Linen  Bank  and  the 
Western  Club,  which  are  conspicuous  for  their 
palatial  dignity  and  richness.  They  mark  an 
era  in  the  improvement  of  our  street  archi- 
tecture, and  contribute  largely  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  city. 

“ Of  the  castellated  and  manorial  residences 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  has  designed,  we  would 
especially  refer  to  Toward  Castle,  which  in  the 
grouping  of  its  various  parts  has  been  so  much 
admired  ; to  Dunlop  House,  a beautiful  appli- 
cation of  the  Scottish  manorial  style  ; and  to 
Lennox  Castle,  one  of  the  finest  seats  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  In  this  most  effective  struc- 
ture, which  in  the  mass  and  the  details  has 
been  so  successfully  worked  out,  we  have  an 
example  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Norman  style 
of  architecture  to  a modern  mansion ; the 
combination  of  all  the  necessary  requirements 
of  an  advanced  state  of  civilization  with  the 
rude  magnificence  of  an  earlier  age. 

“ In  the  coast  and  country  villas,  which  are 
dotted  here  and  there  in  endless  variety,  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  shewn  at  once  the  sportive,  pic- 
turesque, and  highly  imaginative  play  of  his 
truly  poetical  fancy. 

“ Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  and  it  is  most 
creditable  to  Scotland,  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
alone,  of  all  the  competitors  out  of  the  metro- 
polis, was  adjudged  worthy  of  one  of  the  go- 
vernment premiums  awarded  to  the  best  de- 
signs for  that  national  structure,  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

“ Mr.  Hamilton  was  born  in  Glasgow  on  the 
11th  May  1768.” 


At  the  annual  election  on  St.  Andrew’s  day 
of  office  bearers  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Scotland, 
William  Burn,  Esq.,  was  appointed  architect. 

Greenwich  Hospital. — The  foundation-stone 
of  this  magnificent  building  was  laid  June  30,  1G96, 
by  John  Evelyn  (the  treasurer),  with  a select  com- 
mittee of  the  commissioners,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  the  architect,  precisely  at  five  in  the  evening, 
after  they  had  dined  together  ! 


ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

On  Saturday  last,  being  the  7Mh  anniversary 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Academy,  a general 
assembly  of  the  Academicians  was  held  at  their 
apartments  in  Trafalgar-square,  for  the  annual 
election  of  officers  and  other  business,  amongst 
which  was  the  ceremony  of  delivering  the 
prizes  to  the  successful  candidates  in  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  students.  The  distribution  took 
place  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Academy, 
before  a very  numerous  assemblage  of  Royal 
Academicians,  artists,  and  persons  of  distinction, 
amongst  whom  were  his  honour  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Bart.,  M.P.;  Sir 
Stephen  L.  Hammick,  Bart. ; the  Rev.  Sir  H. 
Dukenfield,  Bart.  ; the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Edmund  Ryan;  Sir  Richard  Westmacott, 
R.A.;  Sir  John  Rennie;  Sir  H.  Ellis;  SirW. 
Ross,  R.A.;  Messrs.  M.  Farraday  ; C.  Konig; 
Richard  Partridge;  T.  Tooke ; C.  Babbage; 
C.  L.  Eastlake,  R.A.;  H.  Hallam ; Samuel 
Solly;  William  Etty,  R.A.;  A.  Cooper,  R. A. ; 
C.  L.  Cockerell,  R.A.;  C.  Stansfield,  R.A.; 
R.  Collins,  R.A. ; B.  BondCabbell;  Brnnsby 
Cooper;  B.  Anstie;  P.  Hardwick;  S.  Hard- 
wick ; S.  A.  Hart;  W.  Turner;  C.  Leslie, 
&c.;  but  the  President  was  absent,  and,  on  in- 
quiry, it  was  ascertained  that  he  bad  been  sud- 
denly attacked  by  illness  that  day,  and,  although 
the  symptoms  were  not  of  a dangerous  nature, 
yet  it  rendered  him  incompetent  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Jones,  R.A.  (the  Keeper  of  the  Academy) 
took  the  President’s  chair,  and  announced 
officially  and  with  great  regret  the  cause  of 
their  accomplished  President’s  absence,  which 
he  truly  stated  they  all  felt  as  a great  disap- 
pointment, but  the  cause  of  which  he  could 
assure  them  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 
Of  course,  it  fell  to  his  lot  as  the  senior  officer 
to  go  through  the  duties  of  the  evening,  how- 
ever unprepared  he  might  be  for  that  purpose. 
The  prizes  were  fewer  this  year  than  on  any 
former  biennial  distribution,  for  there  was  not 
a single  candidate  in  the  first  class  (historical 
painting).  This  incident  had,  doubtless,  arisen 
from  the  exertions  to  get  up  the  cartoons 
having  occupied  the  time  of  those  who  were 
in  a condition  to  compete  for  these  prizes.  The 
chairman  then  bestowed  the  prizes  on  the  fol- 
lowing students : — 

To  Mr.  E.  Bowring  Stephens,  for  the  best 
composition  in  sculpture — The  gold  medal,  and 
the  Discourses  of  the  Presidents  Reynolds  and 
West. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Bayly  Garling,  for  the  best 
architectural  design — The  gold  medal,  and  the 
Discourses  of  the  presidents  (as  above). 

To  Mr.  J.  Harwood,  for  the  best  copy. made 
in  the  School  of  Painting — The  silver  medal, 
with  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors  Barry, 
Opie,  and  Fuseli. 

To  Mr.  A.  Ranckley,  for  the  next  best  copy 
madein  the  Painting  School — The  silver  medal ; 
but,  this  student  having  received  a similar 
medal  in  1842,  this  medal,  though  adjudged  to 
him,  could  not  be  given. 

To  Mr.  Abraham  Solomon,  for  the  best 
drawing  from  the  living  models — The  silver 
medal.  There  was  only  one  medal  given  in 
the  class  this  time. 

To  Mr.  George  Perry,  for  a drawing  of  the 
west  wing  of  Greenwich  Hospital — The  silver 
medal. 

To  Mr.  John  Everett  Millais,  for  the  best 
drawing  from  the  antique — The  silver  medal 
and  the  Lectures  of  Professors  Opie  and 
Fuseli. 

To  Mr.  G.  Ellenthorpe  Sintzenich  for  the 
next  best  drawing  from  the  antique — The 
silver  medal. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Engel,  for  the  best  model 
from  the  antique — The  silver  medal,  and  the 
Lectures  of  the  Professors  Opie  and  Fuseli. 

To  Mr.  Alfred  Gatley,  for  the  next  best 
model  from  the  antique,  the  silver  medal  was 
adjudged,  but  not  bestowed,  as  he  had  already 
(in  1842)  received  a similar  medal. 

To  Mr.  William  Thomas,  for  the  next  best 
model  from  the  antique— The  silver  medal. 

On  the  audience  retiring,  the  Academicians 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  & c.,  for 
the  ensuing  year,  according  to  the  following 
rotation,  when  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  was 
unanimously  re-elected  President. 

Council.— New  List.— Sir  William  Charles 
Ross,  Sir  Augustus  W.  Calcott,  Mr.  Clarkson 
Stansfield,  and  Mr.  Charles  Robert  Leslie. 
Old  List — Mr.  Charles  Barry,  Mr.  George 


PWmpsMr'  Alfred  D-  Cllal°n,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
^‘Zlb™  c'6  List 

S E^'t! 

Frederick  VFitberi^on00^  Mr'  W. 

Rob-  w“; 

•Auditors  lie-elected Mr  v\r,n- 

ready,  Mr.  J M WT~  W'll.'am  Mul- 
V estmacott. — Times.  ant^  Sir  ^^hard 
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' extracting-  the  following  f’  We  bave  pleasure 
Vie  Mining  Journal J S fn>m  the  Pa§es  of 

^neXe^i^C  B™ 

>P.,  F T?  Q Jn  £ 1 .nJam,n  ilotch,  Esq. 

r papet  bv  C.  K n " hiSh'y  iaterest-  , 
‘nson,  Logan,  and  J Newt’  °f  ithe  firm  of 
rir  Patent  Metallic  S'*  i r Broad-street,  on  1 

Wr.W^'t^“e^b™read 

? Porting  out  the  peculiar ‘chemical PvaP!er’ 
the  metallic  sand,  stated  thit  thi.  U° 
n now  been  in  PYfPno;,.„  lat  tills  cement 

“r^SSas^SSr 

cSrr^sjS 

, forTtai  ? aImmed  as  a,.  additi„naI 
Jm  Us  extraordinary  tenacity.  As  a 
had  y was  naent.oned  that  the5  metallic  I 
had  been  successfully  employed  in  the 

f undat.ons  of  the  nlw  Housls  ol  plr 

i Pawl 71  “Sed  b>’  !be  Metropolitan 
g Company  m forming  tlie  soli 
a on  which  their  blocks  were  laid  and 
Ir.re  so  convinced  of  its  efficiency’ that 
h“of  ualnTi!  / I,ate"tees  ‘he  exclusive 

j”  a P-eat  degree,  the  successful 
'‘company! 6 As™ 

idapted  for  tunnels,  sen-era,  sea  and 

odanmn,nV.nl-  ar°he-S’  “ W S- 

2nSMswc£»35 

tnd  severa  large  and  hi,rU  y • 
o erected  in  lu  h'ghly  enriched 

2 and  D-°”^Tdl4  fh“rs 

the  Earl  of  Egremont’s,  Silverton 

w«tld°of  the11'6-  1UrgeSt  and  ™ost 
ir  in  pn  °i  J Pr,vate  residences  of 

-t 

'eranriof,fl°ffif’  ia  Lothhury, 

^.s.o^rT^rs 

irtmsMer.bl^heiVhtlnd^861  Va‘IOn* 

a«  also  had  it  done  the  ex- 


^^•^“ceof 

the  metallic  sand  stucco  ) Se,S,  of  Parliament— 

I valuable  ; the  combSion  „f  the  T* 

| the  material  imparting  ° i 1 colours  with 
bill ty  to  the  wm-L-  ^ a.n  ,l  most  endless  dura- 
be  Ief,7„^ealtba  fa-  »f  tbe  painting 
to  the  highest  polish  ft  W 1’  ,°r  brou(rht 
some  of  the  find  r'  * as  "eI1  known  that 
fered  most  nSS"-  “ Ita'y  have  snf. 
damP.  and  the  insi^ciZv' nTo™ Z'l  f,'om 

in  London,  led  V?'  a decorator 

sand  cement  was  equal  if  »'7°”’  tb.e  metallic 
substance  with  which  ’he  , yuj)‘-no1',  to  any 
extreme  density  and  h-  i ad  raet»  ^rom  its 
resistance  to  l^e  entra^^  “* 
splendid  specimen  of  fre<«  ™ ^ n?0I8ture*  A 

trait  of  Henry  yni°__pvSCO*  Pf,n^ln§‘ — a por-  I 
ago,  the  ground  being-*  ' Uted  JM'elve  months 

cement,  surrounded  bv  °f  melaI,ic 

border,  and  foliage  &c  wI^TZ-  v,fnette 
"as  much  admired:  it  \W11  L ’ and 

mantel-piece  a short  timp VI, r?  f-  °Ver  the 

;j’he  colours  are  so  brilliant  fUtUre  insP.ection- 
it  has  somewhat  the  n ’ lat  a distance 
After  tho  appearance  of  enamel 

(eSSi?S^:s 

society’s  rooms  f"’  ‘,,cb  "'cre  ,ef‘  in  the 

sand,  formed  from  confer  sl°"'  Tl,e  me,a|lic 

was  said,  princinall„  “e'’  conslsted,  it 

I zinc,  arsenic,  and  sdica^ ',on>  a™mpanied  by 
sifted  to  diflferent  degrees’  of  S.“  8rc"",<1  and 
mg  to  the  nature  oK he  work  hneness’ ^d- 

elied'up  w77,Pah'teJ  a"<i  ‘™w- 

and  attracted  censidfnble  billl(Jed  round, 
of  the  different  variety  of  6 at,tfntl011  i the  cost 
upon  the  artist  as  il ail  marbles '™uld  depend 
to  receive  the  paTnt  L case8.  the  wail  or  slab 

pensive  than  ally  other  dlc™1^™1’1^  ’eSS 
Some  casts  wpr*  lescnption  ot  cement. 

perfect  .ppe^e^Xd^1"^  *h' 

I ba/  - exposal  to 

I years,  had  its  ed-es  ^line^of^ ®u™°efor  seven 
sharp  and  perfect  as  thn  fi  5 (01age>  &c-»  as 

-MU  eoPnveraati™‘heensfiued  CaSb 

and  specimens  gave  great  satirl-  16  PaPer 
numerous  body  of  meifbers  Ittt  ‘°  tbe 


is  uoTtdlLab^rthf  are  °f  it 

»f  ‘be  ag,  icultura!  ntSS“t0“Certain  sta‘e 
heavy  an  expense  as  it  1 ’ encounter  so 
curred  in  the  gaol  at  SnW  m™  'vi!l  be  in- 

plan  at  present  submitted  toSle  <h  "nller  ,l,e 

posed  it  feels  to  a , te,d  ‘°  however  dis- 
eonfinenient  to  th^eWsting T'6"1  °f  s‘'Parate 
convenient  season.”  S prisons  a‘  a ".ore 

when  tbe  numbers  tie—  “P<>"  fte  ?ues‘ion, 

r Majority  ~ — 

Consequently  as  far  a?  H,a  . ‘ b 

eerned  the  plan  alluded  t comm‘ttee  is  con- 

‘bey  will  nowrecomraendtt  foth  adop‘ed-  and 
next  quarter  session  ‘ f°  1,10  eourt  at  the 
magistracy  will  decide  upon  it  The^  J ,be 
°f  ‘,le  alterations  Stated  JsO.OOW^ 

PANEL  PUZZLE. 

8,"“  *DIT0R>  0F  THE  builder. 
answer  to  Mr?  Cl lar'Ies  Ne  3 i'°uKh  skctcfl  in 
your  paper  of  the  2nd  inst!  ham  8 Puzzle  in 


ALTERATION  op  the  CHELMSFORD 

T„  t . ^AULS. 


•e  action  of  the  sea  .pray  in  the 

e e at  Herne  Bay  pier,  Vich  wa. 


t . uAULS. 

by  the  Court 'of  Ouart0  0™“'“"  appointed 
pose  of  aseertafaint  ?eSS'°".’  f°r  tbe  P“r- 
alterations  should  be  amdade°°inldth'DS 
Springfield,  with  the  view  of  ad«„t  h P01  at 
as  practicable  to  the  new  system  of  d?  fer 
have  been  for  ?nmo  yste_ni  of  discipline 

the  inquiry.  On  WedOll  T'1 7 enSaKB<1  in 

s^iti^»‘b/s 

present,  when  the  question  wm 

in  all  its  bearings  • , a ,ul,y  b'seussed 

mates  and  calculations  wer/e! !S'w’  6Sti' 

Laa'-d  -oondel^hfUri 

‘ 1 hat  the  plan  marked  A bv  Mr  rr 
approved  by  Major  Jebb,  betdopted °PPer’ 

plan  re?err-ed  it7e  *°  “p!ai"  by  the 

r'adii  of  tZZn  ° “ tba 

ranged  on  the  now  princinle  , „ “ ,d  and.  a'" 
about  300  prisoners  beiig  ’ « u°  ?dnlIt  of 

and  rendering  tbe  gaol  oft  abnGd  tllem- 
holding  500.  S This  „ ‘ !toS0‘ber  capable  of 

for  ^debtors  »d  thl  fem  f0rd  amp'e  ™am 

on  this  plan  are  to  ho  emale  prisoners,  who, 
gaol.  The  chsol  J.  I'!m0'’ed  froni  «>«  old 
were  made  in  the  inspector,®  'Vh'Cl1  comPlaints 
be  enlarged  and  altered  ■ and' m"'3’  '*  “|S°  t0 
bouse,  and  also  a house  for  the  eh  ?0'-c™or/s 
erected  outside  at  the  fm  ;he  chaplam,  to  be 
The  principal  1J,  ® V the  building. 

adoption  of  this  plim  iVnntK  USPd  aga'nst  the 
wasP considered!  P]ookim-  7 f(Xpense’  "'‘"oh  it 

county,  M ould  he  Pvrpf  r°  ,t  ,e.„state  of  the 
eventually  the  fnllr,  ■ ln^ -r  t^'timed;  and 

7 the  fo]io"-tng  amendment  was 


Suppose  I have  a eiven  nip™  nn 
cutting  it  as  shewn  at  A Pi  ? f board>  by 
verse  fdges  togZf  w,’„  8'UoinS  ‘be’J 
as  shewn  at  B:  the  loilgc^I  dn  extra  w,dth 
at  A the  wider  you  m,f  2 v y"ur  8P’V 
likewise  longer!  0 shevvs  , r ’’V’  Bun ol,  an(j 
panel,  by  cutting  it  from  angl! 7 ien8"  uf  ‘be 
anti  glueing  i,  £■  B,  and  bf  the  a"S't  “s 
wider  than  required  will  /•  * G J,anel  being 
length.  q Wl11  ^,ve  )'on  the  extra 

BoIlos  ™y  teS1  mSlles  for  tbe  success  of  The 

lit.]  . ^ 1LIMain,  yours,  Sir,  respectfullv 
‘Vilmington-square. 

summLEard™tum„Lof''S,7pres‘rfari"g  th° 

rows  of  houses  have  been  begun  ?ear-  "» 
on  for  some  distance  at  f„„,f  /"  carried 
Places  between  Edge  Ml  t ^ diffarent 

They  are  none  ofTem  very  cl  °'d  Sl"a"- 

of  architecture,  but  still  each  06  .?Pec"nens 
a nucleus  for  fresh  exertions  a ^ as 
or  twenty  years,  the  town  of  ’r"-"d  *' b“f'  ,n  ‘on 
carried  as  far  as  the  Old  q!  L e!?0°l  will  bo 
during  the  las.  genera"  r,d^.-j"»‘  as, 

the  top  of  ShuwVbrow  and  lb  -C“^led  i','on> 
of  Saint  Peter’s  Church  to  PdI"i'iiIbn0“''bood 
Dmgle,  to  Kirkdale  and’  beyZfJ'i  '°  ,be 
House.  Already  the  gas  has  been  1 
upwards  of  a milp  L,.n  i ?°n  aid  do"‘n 

which  used  a fe7yearsyag0d,0bh  °!d  S"'a”> 

long  way  in  the  country ; af  d J?: A®  .thou8bt  “ 
for  the  introduction  of  oto  had  not  been 
hare  taken  between  ™e«y  ^7,- 7'!;  "''doh 
persons  to  the  opposite  side  „f  ,h!y  b°“sand 
population  would  by  this  time  h r,ver<  ‘be 
in  an  unbroken  line  as  fai.  “ ,.bare  extended 

tends  as  ™ as  ‘be  gas  now  ex- 


10,000/.  was  yolted'byIthehHlu“  of^c’  “ ^ of 

pended.  It  i.  state5  J,™'’  “ *h'  S'™  has  been  ex- 
the  Provost  of  Dundee  for  im  ’ BaS  a:h'’!ru'e'J  to 

yard  and  2001.  forTmprotme Z °'''«S  Ma='ia,“- 
hood  of  Arbroath.  It  77 j a a the  "eighbour- 
D, 5002.  is  gtiit  tu  tjle  Exc]le’llpa ,’,  ‘be  remaining 
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THE  BUILDER. 


BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 


The  family  fro™  which 

aeacended  ^ ot  food  rtmtog,  ^ merchant, 
Rippon,  n lorksliiie  . „overnment, 

w^equi^eVume  and 

this  sketch  first  drew  l.reath  about  fic  y 

170s  Though  not  British  born,  ms  01  » 
and  the  professional  eminMW  h®  founds  for 
doubtless  he  received  as  v 1 e „ B„,- 
c, assies  him  with those success 
afford^xamples0  worthy  of  emulation  by  a con- 
SidWebtS0thrflre\7chUer"t  a.  the  early 

afsa-s^st 

gardemns.  4 h ,iar^ies  had  scarcely 
country  P graphic  illustration 

toeT\n%omertmeasure  Supply  by  PubUah- 

f 

sale  'at  a remunerating  price,  laid  the  ioumm 
aumedfthat,  about  this  time’  hs“  forwch’te” 

?,:fr^y;ar:m;isrhto;ifhinp»tudyJ 

ins  the  scie’nce,  not  only  by  measuring  and 
drawing  the  more  ancient  worksheet but 


sagsgS 

!?S;»SS 

nature  might  he  adduced  As  hoiamg 
hi?heSttedPUwUhr“most,‘  unhinited  nieaiis  of 
'em"  odying  conceptions  » £££8jn" 

example — Somerset  House,  i ^ 

familiar  to  a large  numta  of  ““favourable 

situated  on  the  ri  ver  ban  , n Waterloo 

position  for  being  ' „ ordown  Ae  Thames. 
Bridge,  or  in  passing  up  or  dow 

cient  in  that  deg!  J , .tect  mjght 

W^S 

^Hue^t 

laboured  effort  at  grandeur.  Of\o0  feet 

this  building,  comprising  an  area  of 
north  and  efitb,  and  200  feet  east  and  west  13 
entirely  from  Sir  W.  Chambers'  designs,  and 
| was  executed  under  his  personal  direction 
It  nresents  a fatiguing  repetition  ot  lustie 
vvo.de,  but  there  are  many  fine  door-cases  “ 
windows,  and  several  specimens  of  ncillptur 
worthy  of  inspection.  The  intei  101 
raogSwith  much  care,  and  we  shook!  say, 

“ Apalffrom  .he  Chinese  toys  of  his  early  1 
years,  the  bent  of  Chambers  mind  was  steady 
and  persevering ; his  mature  views 
bestow  all  his  energies  upon  the  d^ss’ 

which  lie  cultivated  with  cave  and  fondness, 
but  without  manifestation  of  original  g • 

His  “ Treatise  on  Civil  Arehitectui  , 
work  of  laborious  research,  compiled  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances 


those  productions  of  the  fifteenth  and h11  who  aspire  to  distinction  to  .1..,  — r--- 

oentuAeewhicharedistinguishedasthoseo^ -the  » ad„>  red  to  by  the  kalian  artists  and 

revival.  At  Paris,  also,  he  became  ecqua.n  e affords  reference  to  the  purest  ot 

with  all  the  works  of  celebrity  in  tha  capit  . works.  Prejudices  and  preteence  , 


ANCIENT  PAINTINGS  IN  CHURCHES. 

The  celebrated  and  highly  interesting  Nor- 

Northam^hmshHe.^ha^^eL^ately  umier^res- 

'S±^^XTSSS 

of  the  same  form  and  size.  u an(\ 

?n  the  costume  of  the  numerous figures,  that 

SBBBm 

iSSSSSfSSsE 

«0*-rS  3 Ttean’ing  back- 

S^rESSSPB 

in  her  hand  “™c‘h.‘n?  “ bel„w  the  cornice 
which  a procession  appears  to  e iss  g 

-f! 

I confused  and  indistinct),  grappling  with 
““pffiTeXralhe  hive"  also  brought  t, 

fesss 


IriS.tr! i ;E4»=;t  s I 


with  all  the  works  of  celebrity  in  that  cap. 
studied  under  Clerisseao,  and  under  ba»,rt» 
said  acquired  a freedom  of  pencil  in  which 

syw&?i«=££ 


>ras  reieicuct.  

their  works.  Prejudices  and  preferences, 
however,  beset  the  greatest  men,  and  our 
author  was  by  no  means  an  exception,  yet  bis 
hook  may  be  consulted  with  advantage,  and  is, 
in  troU,  the  most  valuable  legacy  he  has  be- 
queathed. Will  it  be  Relieved  _by  *ose^ho 


tlie  woriu,  “*■«>  j . 
Cunningham,  “a  certain  agreeable  and  TO- 
ninir  way,  which  assisted  him  in  the  pur 
suif  of  notice  and  patronage.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  Earl  of  Bute  deemed  it  advisable  to 
select  a tutor  in  architecture  <->  for  the  Pune 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  the  Thud,  ana 
Mr.  Carr,  of  York,  being  consulted,  stiongly 
recommended  Chambers,  as  not  only  skilful, 
hut  well  qualified  in  conversation  end  man- 
ners : these  points  being  ascertained  by  the 
Earl  in  a personal  interview,  he  was  forthwith 
introduced  to  the  Prince,  who  became  so 
much  attached  to  him,  that  on  bis  »|=eession 
to  the  throne,  he  appointed  him  Royal  Ar 
teet;  the  Chinese  examples  now  absorbed  he 
royal  mind,  the  taste  of  the  professor  being 
exercised  in  realizing  them  111  the  grounds  of 
Kew  Palace  ; and  here  commenced,  if  not  the 
royal  road  to  science,  at  any  rate,  that  to  the 
office  of  Surveyor-General  of  Works. 

The  tutelage'  of  the  prince  having  expired, 
Mr.  Chambers,  now  Sir  William,  by  virtue  of 

the  dignity  of  a Knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  con- 
ferred bv  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  confirmed 
by  the  special  license  of  his  own  sovereign, 
was  at  liberty  to  undertake  commissions  ot  a 
general  kind;  of  this  description  were  the 
villa  of  Lord  Besborough,  at  Roehampton,  and 
the  more  magnificent  mansion  of  Lord  Aher- 


Chambers, 'whofthougli  he  had  not  “ ,rod  tbe 


,ri,V  T"‘-  twoVaki Sioug&Vlace  each  other 
and,  J esse , t«  o oak  g feet  lot 
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hi^de  I'lnscrttiot'of  which  onlyWo 


dessic  ground  ot  Attieu,  u>  , . I inscription'  manifestly  of  subsequent  d- 

himself  in  an  affimtiion  of  uUer  igno^ceof  it-  The  lo  . the  hero. 


it.  I ne  lowest,  - 0,0  Vvirn 

himself  in  an  aneuvauuu  u.  u..c  i nf  Kinff  David  playing  me  uu  j 

Grecian  architecture,  disputing  both  its  per-  figure  of  King  ^ 1.^  ar0  ver. 8, 

*e*V w. a-r-i  =2 


In  1768;  Sir  W.  ChamDers  was  “'““V  | e;f’r  thla  very  curious  work  to  the  eg 


of  the  Royal  Academy,  ». 
personal  influence  with  George  the  Tl.lld  was 
successfully  urged;  of  this  institution  he  was 
the  first  treasurer,  which  office  he  continued 

to  hold,  ivilh  every  advantage  to  its  progress 

during  his  life.  In  private  life  he  was  nm- 
versallv  respected  ; the  sunshine  of  loyalty 
warmed,  but  did  not  spoil,  the  P™to‘ 
his  familiar  circle  embraced  all  of  note  in  the 
scientific  and  literary  world,  among  which 
may  be  enumerated  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith 
Garrick,  Burney,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  and  many 
other  celebrated  characters. 

Few  men  are  destined  to  experience  Hi 
entire  good  fortune  that  fell  to  the  lot  of ^S.r 
William  Chambers,  and  which  extended  to 
the  whole  of  his  immediate  descendants,  all 
his  children  having  married  into  families  both 
wealthy  and  above  the  rank  of  tbeir  progem 


a The^frescoes,  and  that  lately  found  I 
Andrew's,  Irapington,  Cajohridgesh.  , 6 

ment  was  formerly  general  even  m o 

us7mttterrf^rB.«^n“^b 
can  see  no  objection  general! y 
retaining  them  where  they  occur  h 
indeed  that  the  time  is  no  far  d 


indeed  that  the  time  is  - - ioti 
foolish  preiudice  against  irestu  ^ 
toonsn  picj  nritirp.lv removed^  _ v 


the  more  maenificen,  mansion  of  Lord  Aher-  on  thS  8th  of 

corn,  at  Daddmgston,  near  Edinhuigh,  which  • honoured  with  a final 

may  be  deemed  the  rara.  succe.ffil  of  bte  Westminster  Abbey. 


works 


cburches'shall  be 

centlv  equally  strong  dislike  was  ^ 


THE  BUILDER. 


UBSTITUTE  FOR  GLASS  IN  GREEN- 
HOUSES. 

Light  is  an  agent  perfectly  indispensable  to 
!nnts  in  a growing  state,  and  they  generally 
irive  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  it  they 
tceive.  It  is  the  stimulus  which  puts  in 
;tion  all  their  most  powerful  and  important 
tal  forces.  Hence  it  is  a principle  in  modern 
irdening  to  provide  houses  used  for  cultiva- 
3n  with  the  most  transparent  substance  that 
m be  procured  for  their  roofs,  and  to  employ 
eans  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  light  at 
ose  seasons  when,  under  the  artificial  cir- 
imstances  to  which  plants  are  exposed  in 
’'houses,  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so.  For 
is  end  glass  is  universally  employed,  and  it 
not  likely  to  be  superseded.  But  some 
ants  never  require  bright  light;  cucumber 
r example.  Others  need  it  only  during  the 
mmer ; as  many  sorts  of  greenhouse  plants. 
:hers,  again,  can  dispense  with  it  at  an  early 
riod  of  their  growth,  though  it  is  indispen- 
ble  to  them  afterwards.  In  all  such  instances 
y substance  which  is  cheap,  waterproof,  and 
t brittle,  although  not  more  transparent  than 
rn,  would  be  invaluable  to  gardeners;  and 
cordingly  various  attempts  have  been  made 
deprive  paper  or  cotton  linen  of  their  opacity 
some  greasy  or  resinous  preparation  which 
ill  repel  water.  We  cannot  say  that  the 
empts  have  been  hitherto  very  'successful, 
some  cases  the  application  of  the  substance 
be  employed  has  been  difficult ; in  others  its 
?paration  has  proved  an  obstacle  ; andsome- 
les  even  in  its  cost.  At  last  the  proposed 
i seems  to  have  been  attained  by  Mr.  George 
hitney,  of  Shrewsbury,  if  we  are  to  judge 
m the  statements  that  have  been  made  to  us, 
d by  the  specimens  we  have  seen.  There  is 
w before  • a - 
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ither  of  muslin,  which  are  certainly  all  that 
i be  wished  for  on  the  score  of  transparency 
:1  texture,  both  prepared  by  some  waterproof- 
: substances  which  Mr.  Whitney  has  con- 
red.  We  understand  that  this  gentleman 
s led  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  in 
lsequence  of  having  lost  the  larger  part  of 
wall-fruit  for  three  or  four  years  consecu- 
Jly.  Early  last  spring,  he  covered  his  trees 
h common  calico  coated  with  the  composi- 
when  the  blossoms  were  found  to  expand 
ly,  and  a crop  of  fruit  much  greater  than 
trees  could  support  was  the  result.  He 
not  take  the  coverings  off  by  day,  except 
bin  the  fruit,  till  the  latter  end  of  May. 
e crop  was  not  only  abundant  and  very  fine, 
a month  earlier  than  his  neighbours’.  This 
cess  naturally  induced  him  to  try  a thinner 
terial  (muslin)  for  cucumbers  and  melons, 
l the  fruit  grown  under  them  is  represented 
lave  been  of  good  quality.  No  doubt  can 
entertained  of  the  plan  being  successful  for 
ay  purposes,  and  we  recommend  our  amateur 
:nds  to  put  it  in  practice — on  a small  scale, 
vever,  at  first,  until  they  have  ascertained 
best  means  of  proceeding. — fFestmorland 
per. 

NEW  CHURCHES. 

Trinity  Church , Hull.— This  beautiful  and 
erable  church  is  likely  to  undergo  a com- 
:e  and  long-desired  restoration.  Wo  under- 
id  the  “pitiless  pelting”  of  the  elements 
made  such  an  inroad  upon  some  portion  of 
masonry,  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of 
'ortant  portions  of  the  beautiful  and  vene- 
le  edifice.  The  very  appearance,  whether 
de  or  out,  of  this  once  richly  adorned  and 
sive  structure,  plainly  enough  bespeaks  its 
mefiilly  neglected  condition.  The  very  first 
apse  which  the  stranger  approaching  this 
ient  and  important  town,  whether  by  land 
ater,  obtains  of  the  sacred  pile,  must  con- 
an  impression  most  unfavourable  both  to 
Christian  piety  and  public  spirit  of  the 
,e,  for  its  very  pinnacles  are  shattered  and 
roved  ; whilst  it  wears  throughout  a most 
>rn  aspect.  And  tiiis  of  a building  that 
y ranks  amongst  the  finest  sacred  edifices 
mr  land,  and  of  which  Hull  had  once  so 
h reason  to  be  proud  as  its  highest  honour 
its  crowning  ornament, 
he  state  of  tiro  entire  building,  fittings  and 
s really  most  deplorable,  dirty  and  dilnpi- 
d in  the  extreme,  within  as  well  a - without, 
if  something  be  not  immediately  done  to 
-t  the  progress  of  that  decay  which  down- 
it  neglect  has  introduced,  the  venerable  pile 
5 soon  begin  rapidly  to  crumble  away. 


Tenders  had  been  received  from  several 
parties,  the  most  reasonable  of  which  was 
from  Mr.  Crosskill,  of  the  Beverley  Iron 
Works,  whose  offer  was  260/.,  including 
masonry.  The  cost  of  removing  the  galleries 
and  re-pewing  the  church,  according  to  the 
plans  and  estimate,  would  be  1,947/.,  added  to 
which  100/.  for  the  architect,  made  the  esti- 
mated expense  2,307/.  As  a set-off  against 
this,  the  old  materials  were  estimated  at  100/.; 
the  committee  proposed  further  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  by  foregoing  the  organ-gallery  and 
screen  which  had  been  proposed  to  be  erected 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  at  an  expense  of 
200/.;  also  to  do  without  doors  to  the  pews,  by 
which  50/.  more  would  be  saved.  This  would 
reduce  the  estimated  cost  of  the  undertaking 
to  1,957/.,  towards  which  the  churchwardens 
had  voted  1,000/.,  and  the  public  subscribed 
782/.  10s.,  together  1,782/.  10s.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  174/.  10s,  yet  to  be  raised. 

/U alcot,  St.  Stephen's  Church. — It  appears 
from  a letter  in  the  Bath  paper  that  the  Rev. 
II.  Widdrington,  the  Rector  of  Walcot,  is 
much  involved  with  the  expenses  of  building 
the  above  church.  His  predecessor,  Dr.  Moy- 
sey, had  entered  upon  the  project,  but  not 
further,  it  would  seem,  than  as  to  the  deter- 
mination to  build  a church,  and  the  decision  of 
the  site.  Mr.  Widdrington  says — 

“The  building  committee,  immediately  on 
my  arrival,  requested  me  to  join  them  in  their 
proceedings ; and  the  first  part  I took  in  the 
matter  was  to  vote  in  the  selection  of  the  build- 
ing  plan.  Several  designs  were  presented  to 
the  committee  ; and  had  it  not  been  that  a 
very  beautiful  design  of  a church  by  another 
eminent  local  architect  could  not  be  carried 
out  under  3,000/.,  his  plan  would  have  been 


a nieno  nf  1;  t , unaer  ms  plan  would  have  been 

i^hio  that  **“ 


— oouvu  tu  un;  UUIU1IIJUCC 

my  strong  conviction  that,  as  we  had  only  the 
immediate  prospect  of  2,000/.,  we  were  not 
justified  in  adopting  any  plan  which  should 
exceed  that  sum  ; and  I protested  against  any 
arrangements  by  which  debt  could  be  in- 
curred.” 

A plan,  therefore,  was  agreed  upon,  and 
proceeded  with,  the  contract  being,  as  above 
stated  (2,000/.).  Presently  came  the  objections 
of  the  Bishop’s  Commissary  to  the  mal-a-pro- 
p°s  direction  of  the  communion-table,  which 
involved  “ the  throwing  out  a transept  arch  ” 
on  one  side,  and  afterwards  another  transept 
projection  on  the  opposite  side  by  way  of 
balance;  then  followed  other  necessary  and 
consequent  enlargements,  until  the  contract 
rose  from  2,000/.  to  upwards  of  5,000/.!  One 
member  of  the  building  committee,  who  had 
been  most  active,  suddenly  leaves  Bath,  embar- 
rassments ensue,  and  the  rest  of  the  committee, 
excepting  only  the  churchwardens  and  the  rev. 
vicar,  resign ; thus,  the  rev.  gentleman  is 
driven  to  the  alternative  of  appealing  to  the 
parish  to  make  good  the  large  deficiency  of 
2,500/.,  now  remaining  to  finish  the  church. 
The  vicar  sets  a good  example  by  adding  to  his 
former  subscriptions  100/.  now,  for  this  special 
object. 

Restoration  of  St.  Clave's  Church.  — On 
Thursday  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
vestry  to  direct  and  superintend  the  restoration 
of  the  above  church,  met  at  St.  Glove's  Girls’ 
Charity-school,  Maze-pond,  Southwark.  It 
was  determined  to  restore  the  church,  and  not 
rebuild  it,  which  will  bean  important  saving. 
A tender  was  accepted  from  Messrs.  Rider 
and  Son,  of  Union-street,  Borough,  for  the 
performance  of  the  whole  works,  to  restore  the 
church  as  it  originally  stood,  at  4,61 8/. 

Rouen,  France.— A church  for  the  English 
residents  of  this  town  is  about  to  be  built,  a 
chaplain  having  been  alreadygppointed  bv  the 
Bishop  of  London  : it  is  thought  that  an  edifice 
for  500  persons  may  be  set  up  for  1,200/.,  part 
of  which  sum  will  be  contributed  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  and  the  remainder  by 
subscribers. 

The  Round  Church , Cambridge* — We  under- 
stand that  a meeting  of  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Sepulchre’s  was  held  on  Thursday  night, 
before  which  the  chairman  of  the  Restoration 
Committee  was  respectfully  invited  to  give  some 
explanation  with  respect  to  parts  of  the  work 
lately  objected  to  by  the  incumbent.*  Before 


* The  objection,  we  understand,  was  to  the  introduction  of 
1 stone  altar  instead  of  a communion-table.  Not  to  speak 
rrcverently,  it  would  seem  the  Rev.  R.  F.ilkner  was  disposed 
‘ to  look  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,’’— Ed. 


the  meeting  separated,  a resolution  was  passed, 
‘ thanking  the  president  of  the  Camden 
bociety  for  his  obliging  and  courteous  com- 
munication, and  expressing  the  obligation  the 
parish  was  under  to  the  committee  of  that 
society  lor  completing  the  work  of  restoration 
in  so  satisfactory,  praiseworthy,  and  excellent 
a manner.” — Cambridge  Paper. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Hull— Improvements  in  the  Trinity  House. 
— i lie  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  are 
extending  their  improvements.  'They  have 
ordered  the  demolition  of  the  old  chapel  in 
I rinity  House-lane,  adjoining  to  the  Trinity 
House  hospital.  This  chapel,  which  was 
erected  in  1/72,  and  was  of  very  substantial 
brick- work  and  masonry,  is  now  nearly  levelled 
with  the  ground.  Its  site  and  the  ground  ad- 
joining are  to  be  covered  with  a complete  set 
of  new  offices,  for^the  wardens  and  their  clerks, 
&c.,  for  receiving  the  dues,  paying  the  pen- 
sioners, and  transacting  other  business  of  the 
corporation.  Mr.  Foale  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Earle  the  mason  employed. — Hull  Packet. 

Street  Improvements  in  Hull. — It  will  be 
remembered  that  about  three  months  since,  the 
Hull  Dock  Company  advertised  for  plans  for 
the  best  mode  of  laying  out  the  grounds, 
formerly  the  .site  of  'the  well-known  Dock 
Office-row,  and  the  old  dock  office,  and  offer- 
ing a premium  for  the  best.  In  consequence, 
several  designs  were  submitted  by  local  and 
other  architects.  After  due  deliberation  on 
the  merits  of  each,  the  company  came  to  the 
unanimous  resolution  of  adopting  the  design  of 
Mr.  Charles  Evans  Lang,  architect,  of  the 
Adelphi,  London.  Mr.  Lang’s  entire  design 
contemplates  still  further  improvements  in  the 
appropriation  of  that  piece  of  ground  now  used 
as  a ship-building  yard,  to  warehouses,  &c., 
for  which  it  appears  to  he  most  eligible  ; form- 
ing, as  it  will,  a corresponding  feature  to  the 
pile  about  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  Dock 
Office-row.  By  this  design,  Bridge-street  will 
be  completed,  and  a street  formed  from  Trip- 
pett  to  the  drawbridge  into  the  old  town,  by 
shops  on  each  side.  This  is  the  first  improve- 
ment in  the  approaches  to  the  town  attempted 
in  Hull.  We  congratulate  the  Dock  Company 
on  its  originating  with  them,  and  would  hope 
that  the  Corporation,  when  such  opportunity 
may  offer,  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  so  laudable 
an  example. — Ibid. 

Bath.— -It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  bridge 
here  in  lieu  of  the  old  and  inconvenient  one, 
and  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
of  St.  James  is  shortly  to  be  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  upon  it.  A public  fountain 
et  up  in  Laura-place,  under  the 
auspices  ot  the  Bath  Improvement  Society, 
aided  by  the  grant  of  a supply  of  water  from 
Lord  Wm.  Paulet. 

Birkenhead. — At  a meeting  of  the  Improve- 
ment Committee  last  week,  it  was  ordered  that 
5,000/.  be  expended  on  seven  lodges,  to  be 
erected  in  the  new  public  park. 

Union  ok  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal  with  the  River — The  formation 
nf  a short  cut  connecting  the  terminus  of  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  with  the  river 
Mersey,  is  so  evident  and  so  great  an  advantage 
to  this  port,  and  to  the  trade  with  those  parts 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  which  are  tra- 
versed by  that  fine  line  of  communication,  that 
it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  been  effected 
sooner.  When  the  plan  for  effecting  it,  which 
is  now  before  the  committee  of  the  dock  estate, 
is  completed,  it  will  enable  the  fiats  coming 
down  the  canal  to  go  directly  into  the  river, 
and  to  discharge  their  cargoes  of  coal  and 
other  articles  in  whatever  part  of  the  docks 
they  “ay  he  required.  It  will  also  enable  flats 
tor  Leeds,  or  any  of  the  places  on  the  line,  to 
take  in  their  cargoes,  or  any  part  of  them, 
directly  from  the  shipping  in  the  port,  and  thus 
save  the  expense  of  cartage.  The  cut,  by 
means  of  which  this  is  10  be  effected,  will  be 
about  a thousand  yards  long,  and  will  have 
four  small  docks  in  different  parts  of  its  course. 

1 1 will  cross  Waterloo-road  and  Great  Ho  ward  - 
street,  and  join  the  canal  not  far  from  Leeds- 
street.  If  the  proposed  steam-boat  dock,  at 
l he  north  end  of  the  town,  should  be  formed, 
this  cut  will  be  doubly  useful,  as  it  will  enable 
the  coal  fiats  to  go  alongside  the  steamers 
without  entering  the  river. 
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FACADE  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

We  have  decided,  after  much  conflict,  not  to 
proceed  further  in  this  business  than  by  pre- 
senting the  view,  enlarged  from  the  published 
copy,  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke’s  elevation  of 
the  Museum,  and  to  follow  it  up  with  the 
plan.  It  is  this  plan  that  has  subdued 
all  the  little  of  that  spirit  to  carp  and 
criticise  which  a first  view  of  that  of  the 
fayade  and  of  the  elevation  engendered  in  us. 
Not  that  we  think  any  thing  the  better  of  the 
elevation,  after  all ; but  somehow  we  are 
struck  with  a sense  of  profanity  in  baiting 
and  taking  to  task  the  possessor  of  that 
mind  whose  evidence  of  talent  is  not  alone 
in  the  grand  general  plan  of  the  Museum, 
although  there  were  enough  in  this,  but  in  a 
reputation  sketched  out  on  many  previous 
works  of  eminently  fine  disposition  and  ar- 
rangement, and  which  mind  is  surrounded  by 
the  bright  halo  of  a high  character  for  in- 
tegrity, industry,  and  gentlemanly  bearing. 
No,  we  must  part  with  our  right  hand  before  it 
can  pander  to  the  attack  on  a noble  and  gene- 
rous nature — and  that  such  is  Sir  Robert’s,  we 
are  well  convinced,  or  the  plan  of  the  British 
Museum  is  a forgery. 

The  better  to  justify  us  in  all  we  have  said, 
and  now  say,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that 
we  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  Sir  Robert 
Smirke — we  know  not  that  we  ever  saw  him. 
We  need  not  disclaim  expectancies;  we  are 
not  in  the  way  of  such,  nor  dependent  on  them.  , 
Our  paper,  whatever  may  be  its  demerits 
in  any  other  respect,  and  whatever  our 
own,  is  not,  so  long  as  it  is  ours,  to  be  dis- 
graced by  servile  dependencies  ; therefore,  it 
will  be  understood  that,  right  or  wrong,  our 
convictions  are  honestly  made  up,  and  these 
convictions  are  that  we  should  be  doing  an 
injustice  to  fall  in  with  the  cry  of  unqualified 
demerits,  nay,  to  join  in  that  which  would 
affirm  as  much  as,  that  great  talent,  great 
judgment,  and  a rare  assemblage  of  eminent 
qualities  as  an  architect  and  a man  of  business, 
had  not  reigned  supremely  in  the  mind  of 
Smirke  when  he  concocted  and  while  he 
directed  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  works 
of  the  British  Museum. 

Again  we  say,  we  are  not  in  love  with — we 
are  not  thoroughly  pleased  with — the  exterior 
character  which  Sir  Robert  has  given  to  his 
building;  we  will  say,  without  knowing  him, 
that  there  is  more  of  hypocrisy  in  it  than 
there  is  in  himself;  it  is  a mannerism  of  times 
recent  and  times  present;  it  is  a bastard  pro- 
duct of  classic  fancy,  a false  face  (though  a 
fair  one)  put  on  a noble  carcase  ; yes,  it  is  the 
carcase  that  redeems  it,  or  rather  redeems  the 
misappropriation. 

But  would  the  public,  the  discriminating 
public,  be  pleased  with  a truer  face?  Would 
they  so  well  dispense  with  the  agreeable  mask  ? 
We  trow  not.  Show  they  will  have,  pompous 
and  pedantic  though  it  be.  Elevations  all 
mimetic,  whether  at  the  Museum  of  Russell- 
street,  or  the  “ New  Palace  ” of  Westminster; 
the  facile  transposition  of  an  attic  colonnade 
obtains  their  applause,  though  it  serve  duty  in 
front  of  a trustee’s  parlour  or  a keeper’s  sleep- 
ing-rooms, just  as  much  so  as  Gothic  garni- 
tures that  encase  committee-rooms,  or  still 
more  ignoble  apartments.  The  good  public 
crave  a style  ! That  of  the  Post  Office  was 
wonderfully  fine  in  its  day,  but  it  has  lived  out 
in  the  short  life  of  realization  in  the  British 
Museum.  So  we  fear  that  a brief  age  will  say 
as  much  for  the  appropriation  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Houses  ; but  are  Smirke  and  Barry  less 
the  men  of  leading  mind  for  that  ? Measure 
them  both,  we  say,  by  their  plans — it  is  in  their 
utilitarianism  they  shine.  Who  expects,  in  an 
age  of  cold  craft  of  that  ilk,  to  meet  with 
graces  and  adornments?  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  such  times,  and  of  the  people  born  in 
them,  to  be  marked  with  such.  Strike  off  the 
fetters  of  “ style,”  or  seal  the  mouth  against 
the  cant  of  it,  and  “ a soul  will  be  created 
under  the  ribs  of  death.” 

Have  we  then  no  suggestions  to  offer?  We 
will  attempt  to  bear  with  ourselves  while  we 
do  something  in  this  way  in  accompaniment 
of  the  Plan. 
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BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

®IR>  1°  answer  to  a hint  thrown  out  in  The 
Builder  of  last  week,  I venture  to  send  you 
a hasty  sketch  of  what  might,  in  my  opinion, 
be  made  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  British  Museum, 
not  greatly  disturbing  the  arrangement.  The 
plan  is  drawn  to  half  the  scale  of  that  in  The 
Builder,  and  which,  I presume,  was  taken, 
as  mine  is,  from  the  plan  published  by  autho- 


rity in  1838.  It  will  be  seen  that  I have  carried 
the  wing  five  intercolumniations  farther  on 
each  side  from  the  centre,  leaving  the  latter 
the  same  ; the  wings,  also,  are  brought  forward 
five  more  intercolumniations,  and  they  are 
terminated  by  pediments,  instead  of  placing 
one  in  the  centre,  where  it  would  not  agree 
with  the  practice  of  the  best  ancient  examples. 

I would  prefer  the  Corinthian  to  the  Ionic 
order.  In  the  published  plan,  apartments  for 
the  officers  are  placed  in  buildings  on  each  ■ 


side  of  the  columnar  arrangements  : in  mine 
they  would  form  part  of  the  latter.  A space 
of  forty  feet  would  still  be  left  between  the 
'vings  and  Great  Russell-street.  I would  flute 
the  front  columns  and  leave  the  shafts  plain  of 
those  behind ; an  instance  of  the  good  effect 
produced  by  this  practice  may  be  seen  at  the 
Bank.  If  you  think  the  inclosed  worthy  of 
notice,  it  is  quite  at  your  service. 

I remain,  your  well-wisher, 

Monday,  27th  November,  1843.  G.  R.  F. 


Elevation. 


Ground  Plan. 


LEAMINGTON  PARISH  CHURCH. 

The  central  elevation  of  the  west  front  of 
the  new  parish  church  was  completed  two  or 
three  days  since,  by  placing  an  ornamental 
stone  above  the  arch  of  the  large  window,  and 
we  are  happy  to  record  that  the  whole  of 
' the  stone-work  of  the  first  part,  of  the  in- 
I tended  design,  is  now  finished,  excepting  the 
] parapets,  which  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
i nave  or  side  aisles  until  the  roofs  are  fixed. 

1 Upwards  of  fifty  workmen  were  discharged 
1 last  Saturday  night  till  the  spring,  a sufficient 
r number  of  masons  only  being  retained  to  com- 
f plete  the  parapets,  &c.,  the  masonry  of  which 
h is  now  in  progress.  We  believe  it  is  the 
i)  intention  of  the  Vicar  to  proceed  with 
t the  central  tower  and  chancel  in  the 
s spring,  but  a strong  appeal  having  been 
by  a great  number  of  mechanics,  who, 
bby  the  temporary  suspension  of  this  important 
work,  are  thrown  entirely  out  of  employ,  has 
g given  rise  to  a requisition  to  the  parish  autho- 


rities relative  to  the  bell  tower,  as  a means  of 
finding  work  for  them  during  the  winter.  In 
this  requisition  there  is  an  expression  of  good 
thrift  and  true  benevolence,  and  we  are  glad  to 
subjoin  it  for  the  force  of  example  to  many 
others  : — J 

“ To  tJie  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish  of 
Leamington  Priors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  time  since,  when  the 
masons  and  labourers  who,  with  other  work- 
men, have  been  employed  at  the  parish  church, 
assembled,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in 
the  I own  Hall,  at  a dinner  provided  by  the 
Vicar,  their  number  was  one  hundred  and 
ninety,  and  upwards.  Most  of  these  will  be 
turned  out  of  employment,  as  it  appears  to 
them  and  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  most  unne- 
cessarily. The  Vicar  is  under  a pledge  to  build 
up  a tower  to  hold  the  present  peal  of  bells, 
and  no  more;  but  as  the  parish  generally  are 
desirous  of  a larger  peal,  it  is  necessary  there 
should  be  a larger  tower  ; the  difference,  there- 
fore, must  be  provided  for  somewhere.  Now, 
as  many  persons  who  said  they  were  opposed 
to  a rate  for  this  purpose,  at  this  moment 


affirm  they  opposed  it  under  a mistake  ; we 
who  are  ten  pound  rate-payers  and  under,  find 
to  our  cost  that  the  real  friends  of  the  poor  are 
all  persons  who  are  willing  there  should  be  a 
rate  for  the  purpose  above  named — for,  though 
the  poor  man  may  have  to  pay  a rate  amount- 
ing ' dl  to  tenpence,  or  thereabouts,  still  by 
emj.'dyment  he  can  earn  pounds;  and  we  find 
that  even  the  loss  of  one  day’s  work  causes  us 
to  suffer  much  more  than  the  loss  of  the  ten- 
pence  for  the  rate,  which  we  are  all  willing  to 
pay.  And  we,  the  poor  men,  but  rate-payers, 
request  of  you  to  call  a vestry  meeting,  for  the 
purpose  of  forthwith  considering  the  expe- 
diency of  laying  on  a sufficient  rate  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  re-erection  of  the  present  small  tower,  and 
a larger  and  more  suitable  one,  to  hold  the 
future  bells  ; and  your  doing  so,  on  an  early 
day,  will  give  us  employment  through  the 
winter.” 

We  are  happy  to  add  that  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  have  complied  with 
the  above  call.  A meeting  was  to  take  place 
on  Thursday  last. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  CHATSWORTH. 

This  mansion,  magnificent  as  regards  its 
internal  arrangements,  and  the  splendid  de- 
mesnes which  surround  it,  and  now  for  the 
second  time  rendered  remarkable  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a Queen,  was  among  the  domains 
originally  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
William  Peverill,  one  of  his  attendants,  but  it 
afterwards  passed  into  the  noble  family  of 
Cavendish.  The  present  building  was  de- 
signed by  William  Talman,  comptroller  of  the 
works  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  but 
the  whole  extent  of  his  plan  has  only  been 
carried  out  by  the  present  duke  and  his  prede- 
cessor. 

Chatsworth  was  for  some  time  the  residence 
or  prison  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a circum- 
stance which  caused  her  name  to  be  given  to  a 
suite  of  apartments  in  this  building.  The 
house  was  also  the  residence  of  Marshall 
Tallard,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  On 
taking  leave  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with 
the  happy  politeness  of  his  nation,  he  said, 

“ When  I reckon  up  the  days  of  my  captivity 
in  England,  I shall  leave  out  all  those  I have 
spent  at  Chatsworth.” 

The  chapel  at  Chatsworth  boasts  the  master- 
piece of  Verrio. 

The  orangery  is  180  feet  long,  27  wide,  and 
21  feet  high.  Some  of  the  trees  were  selected 
from  the  fine  orangery  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  at  Malmaison.  There  is  a specimen 
of  rhododendron  arboreum,  one  of  which 
bore  upwards  of  2,000  flowers  in  the  summer 
of  1840.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  orangery 
there  is  a communication  with  the  baths  and 
ball-room,  and  over  them  is  an  open  temple, 
which  commands  very  extensive  prospects. 

The  water-works  and  the  great  cascade  were 
designed  by  a French  engineer,  situated  to  the 
south  and  south-east  end  of  the  bouse,  and 
where,  on  playing,  a vast  body  of  water  rises 
from  a square  building,  surmounted  by  a dome 
ornamented  by  dolphins,  sea  nymphs,  &c., 
through  which  it  falls  into  a basin,  and  then 
descends  a series  of  24  ledges  for  about  300 
yards,  when  the  stream  disappears  amidst 
masses  of  rock,  and  passes  beneath  the  lawns 
to  the  river.  The  “ willow  tree”  consists  of  a 
series  of  jets  d'eau,  the  pipes  of  which  are  in 
the  form  of  a decayed  tree  ; one  of  the  foun- 
tains throws  up  the  water  ninety  feet. 

The  grand  conservatory  is  300  feet  long  by 
145  feet  wide.  The  elevation  of  the  central 
cove  or  arched  roof  is  67  feet,  with  a span  of 
70  feet,  resting  on  two  rows  of  iron  pilasters 
28  feet  high,  dividing  the  building.  The  in- 
terior comprises  an  area  of  about  an  acre,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a carriage  road,  the 
plants  being  ranged  on  either  side.  The 
tubes  for  hot  water  are  six  miles  in  length.  A 
perfect  view  of  the  whole  interior  is  obtained 
from  a circular  gallery  at  the  base  of  the  dome, 
the  access  to  which  is  by  a series  of  rustic 
steps  amidst  arches  of  rock- work.  A tunnel 
surrounds  the  whole  building,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  access  to  the  stoves  and  pipes  for 
conveying  water. 

During  the  Queen’s  visit  to  Chatsworth,  the 
interior  of  the  conservatory  was  illuminated  by 
12,000  lamps  of  all  descriptions,  11,000  being 
variegated.  The  ensemble  of  the  interior  was 
a complete  realization  of  some  of  the  gorgeous 
and  enchanting  scenes  described  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,”  and  no  words  could  convey 
an  appreciation  of  the  effects  produced  by  the 
novel  and  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  different 
coloured  hues  imparted  by  the  mode  of  illumi- 
nation adopted.  The  coup  d'ceil  was  superb. 
The  cascade  was  lighted  on  either  side  to  its 
source  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  by  500 
Russian  flambeaux,  and  the  several  fountains 
anAjets  d'eau  in  the  gardens  and  terraces  were 
illuminated  at  dark.  The  orangery,  with  its 
exquisitely  sculptured  reliefs  hung  with 
Chinese  lanterns,  and  otherwise  lighted  by 
additional  lamps,  contributed  to  carry  out  the 
illusion  of  some  oriental  tale  of  enchantment 
and  princely  luxury,  hardly  compatible  with 
our  northern  notions  or  chilly  clime. 

Whitehall. — According  to  the  intention  of  its 
royal  founder,  ard  the  plan  of  Inigo  Jones,  this 
palace  would  have  occupied  24  acres.  It  was  to 
have  extended  874  feet  along  the  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  same  length  towards  St.  James’s 
Park,  presenting  one  front  to  Charing  Cross,  of 
1,200  feet  long,  and  another,  the  principal,  of 
similar  dimensions  towards  Westminster  Abbey. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — By  your  fearless  exposure  of  the  various 
abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  building  system, 
you  are  doing  an  essential  service  not  only  to  the 
profession  generally,  but  to  the  community  itself, 
the  honour  of  the  one  and  the  interest  of  the  other 
being  both  deeply  involved  in  the  matter.  A cor- 
respondent, in  your  journal  of  the  2nd  inst.,  power- 
fully advocates  the  formation  of  a builders’  society, 
which,  he  contends,  if  founded  upon  certain  fixed 
and  equitable  principles,  would  have  the  effect  of 
checking  that  increasing  mania  for  competition 
among  a certain  class  of  builders,  who  recklessly 
and  indiscriminately  enter  into  contracts  upon 
terms  far  inadequate  to  cover  the  original  cost  of 
the  materials  and  labour  employed.  The  inevitable 
result  of  acting  upon  such  a system  is  ruin  to  the 
contractor,  loss  to  the  merchants  and  others  with 
whom  he  has  dealt,  and  injury  to  the  mechanic  and 
the  labourer,  by  forcing  upon  them  reduced  and  in- 
adequate wages. 

Nor  is  this  all,  the  master  builder  is  too  often 
subject  to  bad  debts  and  actions  at  law,  arising 
either  from  the  tyranny  of  the  architect  employed, 
or  from  the  rigid  and  impartial  enforcements  of 
some  despotic,  capricious,  or  ill-defined  clause  in 
the  specification,  or  from  some  disputed  accounts 
relating  to  alterations  from  the  original  drawings. 
The  crying  evils  to  which  I have  referred  are  not 
confined  to  one  class  of  building  engagements  only, 
but  to  all.  The  contracts  for  churches,  hospitals, 
workhouses,  and,  indeed,  almost  every  other  des- 
cription of  public  building  erected  upon  the  cheap 
principle,  present  the  same  hideous  features  of  decep- 
tion and  dishonesty,  over-reaching  cunning,  and 
cruel  despotism,  which  bring  in  their  train  certain 
ruin,  more  especially  those  indeed  the  work  of  men 
who,  to  use  your  own  significant  phraseology,  “ are 
thrust  forward,  or  thrust  themselves  forward,  to 
shew  their  skill  in  cutting  and  paring  down  before 
the  contract  is  made,  reducing  the  builder’s  esti- 
mate to  the  lowest  possible  straining  of  his  credu- 
lity and  confidence,  and  afterwards  enforcing  and 
watching  to  the  turn  of  a screw  or  the  driving  of  a 
nail.” 

The  Worthing  new  church  building  transaction, 
of  which  you  have  furnished  so  ample  a report, 
will,  we  trust  open  the  eyes  of  every  master  builder 
in  the  country,  who  wishes  to  maintain  a character 
for  honesty  among  bis  fellow  men,  and  eviuce  a due 
regard  for  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  belongs. 

The  experienced  practical  builder,  in  addition  to 
the  evils  already  adverted  to,  has  to  combat  with 
the  puppyism,  self-sufficiency,  and  practical  ineffi- 
ciency of  beardless  architects,  who  are  too  fre- 
quently chosen  by  building  committees,  not  as  they 
ought  to  be,  principally  from  the  excellency  of  their 
qualifications,  but  from  the  personal  influence  of 
family  connections.  Hence  the  many  glaring 
blunders  which  disgrace  some  of  our  large  public 
and  private  buildings  ; hence  the  accidents,  attended 
with  loss  of  life,  which  have  occasionally  occurred, 
owing  to  the  defective  principles  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  certain  works  which  have  given  way.  We 
admit  that  this  censure  does  not  apply  to  the 
general  mass  of  architects  in  this  country,  than 
whom  a more  useful,  honourable,  and  better  edu- 
cated class  of  men  probably  does  not  exist.  The 
mis- deeds  and  the  mischiefs  of  the  would-be  archi- 
tects of  the  day  are  unhappily  not  confined  to  this 
country,  for  we  find  by  your  journal  of  the  25th 
ult.  that  our  Gallic  neighbours  are  infested  with  a 
similar  species  of  nuisance,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
article  announcing  that  the  Tribunal  of  Valenciennes 
has  recently  severely  fined  an  architect,  through 
whose  ignorance  and  presumption  the  splendid 
Gothic  tower  in  that  city  fell  to  the  ground,  by 
which  accident  several  persons  were  killed  or 
wounded.  He  had  been  previously  warned  of  the 
uusafety  of  the  building  by  a man  more  skilled  in 
the  building  art  than  himself ; the  warning  was  dis- 
regarded, the  edifice  was  tinkered  by  the  self- 
sufficient  architect  himself,  who  had  scarcely  finished 
his  task,  and  pronounced  the  tower  to  be  perfectly 
secure,  ere  it  fell  to  the  earth  and  was  entirely  de- 
molished. A somewhat  similar  accident  might 
possibly  have  occurred  to  a large  public  edifice 
within  our  own  country,  but  for  the  timely  inter- 
ference of  the  practical  builder  employed  in  its 
erection. 

I am,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  truly, 

A Practical  Builder. 

[We  have  read  the  communication  of  our 
correspondent  “A  Practical  Builder,”  with 
much  attention,  and  regret  that  the  very  great 
space  it  would  occupy  prevents  us  inserting  it 
entire.] 


Rabt  Castle. — The  Duke  of  Cleveland  is  about 
to  enlarge,  by  additional  wings,  this  splendid  baro- 
nial seat,  from  designs  by  an  architect  from  Edin- 
burgh.— Sun. 


ROYAL  SCOTTISH  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  recently  held— James 
L'Amy,  Esq.,  of  Dunkennv,  F.R.S.E.,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair — the  following,  among  other 
prizes,  &c.  were  awarded  by  the  society  : — • 

To  Mr.  William  Gale,  F'.R.S.S.A.,  civil  en- 
gineer, Glasgow,  for  his  “ Remarks  on  the 
Utility  and  Defects  of  the  Moveable-Jib  Crane, 
according  to  its  present  construction  in  Glas- 
gow; with  proposed  Improvements  to  obviate 
its  defects,”  with  drawings  and  models.  Read 
and  exhibited  13th  March,  1843.  (975.)  The 
society’s  silver  medal,  value  five  sovereigns. 

To  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  A.R.S.A., 
V.P.R.S.S.A.,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Design,  Somerset  House,  London,  for  his 
“ Observations  on  the  Decorative  Arts  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  on  the  Causes  of  the 
Superiority  of  them  as  contrasted  with  the  same 
Arts  in  Great  Britain;  with  suggestions  for 
the  Improvement  of  Decorative  Art.”  Read, 
and  specimens  in  illustration  exhibited,  24th 
April,  1843,  and  printed  in  the  society’s  Trans- 
actions. (995.)  The  society’s  honorary  silver 
medal. 

To  Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell,  watch  and  clock 
maker,  Glasgow,  for  his  “ Description  ot  an 
improved  Water  Meter.”  Read,  and  the 
Meter  exhibited,  12th  December,  1842,  and 
printed  in  the  society’s  Transactions.  (945.) 
The  society’s  honorary  silver  medal. 

To  Messrs.  Thomas  Shanks  & Co.  engineers, 
Johnstone,  Renfrewshire,  for  their  “ Speci- 
mens of  Screwed  Bolts,  as  executed  on  their 
new  Lathe,  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  Bolts 
screwed  by  Dies.”  Communication  read  and 
bolts  exhibited,  13th  February,  1843.  (963.) 
The  society’s  honorary  silver  medal. 


SKEW  ARCH. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

SIR) — A subscriber  to  The  Builder  has  asked 
of  me  some  questions  concerning  the  skew  arch 
that  you  were  so  kind  as  to  publish  in  No.  41.  I 
shall  answer  the  subscriber  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
but  it  is  sadly  impaired,  my  memory  is  bad,  and 
should  the  answer  not  prove  correct,  I hope  that 
some  kind  reader  will  correct  it  for  me.  Now,  to 
the  first  question, — “ Of  what  use  is  the  section  I 
from  a to  a on  arch  development  ? ” Question 
second. — “ Would  not  a section  on  the  same  line 
on  the  cylinder  development  be  the  true  curve  of 
the  rules  for  the  soffit  ? ” The  first  question  would 
be  answered  by  the  second.  Now,  I believe,  when  I 
view  and  measure  the  diagrams  over  again,  that  the 
line  on  the  cylinder  development  is  the  correct 
curve,  at  least  as  far  as  I see  the  thing  at  present.  I 
believe  I was  in  error  before,  but  then  as  to  the  use 
of  getting  such  a section,  it  was  to  make  the  rules 
k k from.  The  next  question  is — “ Of  what  use 
is  the  twisted  rule,  and  in  what  manner  is  it  found 
from  the  twist  of  beds  marked  M t ” 1 have  made 

another  diagram  or  two  shewing  the  use  of  the 
twisted  rule,  and  how  the  mason  applies  it  on  the 
stone.  The  rule  is  f of  an  inch  wider  at  12  inches 
from  the  end  (say  the  narrow  end  of  the  rule  to  be 
3 inches,  then  at  13  inches  it  will  be  3J  inches,  and 
at  2 feet  will  be  1£  inches  wider,  and  so  on).  In 
the  figure  F,  I have  made  the  divisions  ; they  are 
the  same  as  on  the  plate  in  No.  41  of  The 
Builder,  and  I believe  that  to  be  a correct  method 
of  getting  the  twist  of  the  beds— at  least  I know  no 
other, — and  should  that  not  prove  correct,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  him  that  will  set  me  right.  The 
twisted  rule  and  parallel  rules  marked  A are  put  on 
the  quoin  at  2 feet  distant  from  the  soffit,  hut  not 
sunk  into  the  bed,  but  only  the  twisted  rule  and 
parallel  rule  marked  B ; the  twisted  rule  shews  it  is 
sunk  on  the  bed  from  a to  a,  and  by  taking  over 
the  top  of  the  two  rules  B,  they  will  be  found  to 
be  out  of  twist,  while,  by  taking  over  the  rules 
A A,  they  will  be  found  to  twist  1 J inches  in  two 
feet. 

In  the  common  arch  stone  marked  D,  that  also 
shews  the  rule  sunk  into  the  bed  from  a to  a,  or 
until  you  bring  the  tops  of  the  two  rules  to  be  out 
of  twist.  In  the  stone  marked  E is  shewn  the 
sinking  of  the  bed  a little  at  the  two  low  corners 
marked  o o,  which  does  not  cause  so  much  waste  on 
the  first  bed,  but  it  is  still  the  same  twist.  The 
figure  C shews  the  face  of  an  arch  stone,  with  the 
twist  at  2 feet  back,  denoted  by  the  dotted  lines 
c c c c.  I have  enlarged  the  stones,  to  make  them 
the  clearer  to  understand,  and  now,  having  answered 
this,  I do  not  think  I can  explain  any  further  ; but 
should  any  other,  or  the  same  subscriber,  ask  for 
further  explanations,  it  is  my  duty  to  do  my  best 
towards  it. 

Your  humble  servant,  G.  S. 
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LIAS  LIME. 

In  passing- through  Dunster,from  Minehead 
to  Watchel,  as  all  the  buildings  in  that  country 
were  erected  with  lias  lime,  I took  care  to 
mark  the  appearance  of  every  kind,  both  wet 
and  dry,  and  though  the  workmanship  in 
general  appeared  but  coarsely  performed,  yet 
the  mortar  bore  to  me  the  evident  marks  of 
being  excellent,  for  wherever  I saw  it,  how- 
ever coarsely  it  was  done,  yet  it  appeared  full 
and  flush  in  the  joints,  without  cracks,  losing 
its  original  skin,  or  becoming  crumbly,  as 
often  is  the  case  with  mortar  of  a tender  kind 
after  having  gone  through  two  or  three  winters 
or  more  ; and  in  one  place  1 remarked  the 
foundation  of  a little  bridge,  that  by  some  ac- 
cident had  been  driven  down,  but  the  mortar 
over  which  the  current  was  making  its  wav 
1 found  on  trying  it  with  my  knife,  to  have 
acquired  such  a strong  hardness  as,  with  a 
coat  of  moss,  effectually  secured  it  from  the 
action  of  the  water;  still  it  was  inferior  in 
hardness  to  the  same  lime  mixed  with  terras  or 
pozzoiana.  It  will,  perhaps,  seem  wonderful, 

5 hmeso  excellent  in  quality  there 

should  be  no  great  demand,  for,  in  reality,  I 
found  but  one  small  lime  kiln,  and  that'not 
kept  constantly  at  work  ; but  considering  that 
it  does  not  suit  the  purposes  of  agriculture 
even  upon  the  very  spot  where  it  is  produced, 
the  wonder  will  cease.  The  limeburners 
themselves  told  me  that  for  the  use  of  their 
own  farm  they  were  obliged  to  get  lime  from 
the  rocks  of  St.  I meant,  near  Bristol  hot- 
wells;  or  of  a similar  quality  at  a distance  of 
out  less  than  4S  miles;  for  they  had  to’d  me 
were  they  to^  lay  their  own  lime,  though  re- 
duced to  a tine  powder,  upon  the  land,  the 

wither*  °a  a'n  Would  turn  il  al1  to  stone, 
without  affording  any  sensible  cultivation  to 
the  land,  and  as  the  St.  Vincent  rocks  are 
somewhat  like  the  Plymouth  marble , this  cir- 
cumstance affords  another  proof  that  the  quali- 
“V'f  f°r  different  uses,  do  not  depend 
upon  the  hardness  but  upon  the  speciiic  quali- 
ties of  the  stone  from  which  it  is  burnt.  This 
ime,  if  burnt  to  a due  degree,  and  quenched 
hot  from  the  kiln,  falls  freely  to  powder;  and 
to  prevent  its  imbibing  moisture  from  the  air 
should  be  mixed  up  as  soon,  or  hot,  as  possible 
for  works  under  water.  Lias  lime,  slaked  at 
the  kiln  and  packed  in  light  casks,  preserves 
its  virtue  for  a considerable  length  of  time.  1 
had  now  determined  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  mortar  for  the  Eddystone— Smeaton. 


GRAND  CANAL  OVER  THE  ISTHMUS  OF 
SUEZ. 

The  project  of  cutting  a canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  is  attracting  a great  deal  of 
attention  both  here  and  in  Egypt.  By  our 
last  advices  from  Alexandria,  we  learned  that  a 
young  Arab,  who,  having  studied  engineering 
in  Europe,  had  returned  to  Egypt,  gave  it  as 
his  decided  opinion  that  a canal' would  be  pre- 
ferable to  a railroad,  the  question  having  been 
seriously  put  to  him  by  the  Pasha.  Here 
several  pamphlets  have  made  their  appearance 
and  the  subject  is  discussed  in  all  its  bearings’ 
reference  being  made  in  some  instances  (espe- 
cially tn  a pamphlet  by  Mr.  Clarkson)  to  an 
ancient  canal,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  to 
illustrate  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  The 
most  practical  observations  seem  to  have  been 
elicited  by  the  report  of  M.  Adolphe  Linant,  a 
trench  engineer,  who  has  now  been  for 
several  years  in  the  service  of  Mehemet  Ali. 
the  results  of  an  elaborate  survey  of  the 
isthmus  by  this  gentlemen  are,  that  the  nature 
ot  the  soil  and  the  chain  of  lakes  present 
great  facilities  for  excavating  a canal;  that 
the  Bed  Sea  at  Suez  being  32  feet  higher  than 
the  Mediterranean  at  Pelusium,  the  water  let 
into  the  canal  would  form  a perpetual  current 
flowing  with  groat  velocity;  and  that  a break- 
water or  pier  might  be  constructed  on  the  bar 
tormed  at  the  embouchure  of  the  canal  in  the 
Mediterranean^) shelter  vessels  anchoring  off 
i ts  entran ee.  — Times. 


RAILWAYS. 

otST.\  ™ Railway—  In  consequence 
ot  the  late  heavy  rams,  and  the  engineering 
TI  'H  pe  grf  ‘ blast’  an  imm™se  fall 

Miff  ken  place  at  ,he  bottom  of  the 

chff  on  the  east  side  of  Abbott’s  Cliff  Tunnel 

Tn'the  ^ f°r  ‘he  Present  completely  blocked 
up  the  entrance,  and  will  occasion  great  ex 

oLT’  t°SS  °f  "T6’  and  labour.  to  remove  the 
obstruction  and  we  fear  delay  the  time  of 
opening  Dover  beyond  the  appointed  time 
Above  the  fall  to  the  top,  the  cl^ff  l„„k8  To 

very  dangerous  state,  with  a deep  fissure  in  the 
middle;  and  if  it  does  not  fall,  there  is  little 
doubt  it  must  be  taken  down  or  Mown  up  before 
any  train  can  with  safety  travel  below.  P 

Margate — Plans  have  been  made  and  esti- 
mates proposed  for  an  atmospheric  railwav 
from  Ramsgate  to  Margate.  The  idea  of  i 
“ froln  Bamsgate  to  Margate  has  been 
many  tears  ,n  agitation,  and,  after  being  dor 
mant  for  some  time,  is  now  revived  with  hi 
creased  energy.  The  contemplated  atmospheric 
railway  ts  to  he  on  the  „la„P adopted Ttween 


The  estimated  cost  of  this  great  work  is 
four  mill, o„s  sterlmg.  The  total  shipping  to 
and  from  Europe  on  account  of  the  Eastern 
trade  ts  reckoned  at  one  million  tons  per 
annum,  and  its  value  twenty-six  millions. 
1 his  canal  would  effect  a saving  of  four  or 
five  weeks  by  satltng  vessels,  and  a diminution 
of  insurance  risk  to  the  amount  of  50,000/.  ■ 
this,  with  a toll  of  8s.  per  ton  upon  one-fourth 
the  amount  of  tonnage  as  above,  and  50,000/ 
for  passenger  traffic,  mails,  and  parcels,  would 
gire  o per  cent,  return  upon  the  outlay. 

The  value  of  this  project,  however,  is  at 
p esent  in  a state  of  complete  uncertainty. 

I he  surveys  on  which  it  is  based  yet  want  verifi. 
catton.  Nevertheless,  the  temptation  of  afford- 
mg  the  same  facilities  in  the  carriage  of  goods 
that  are  at  present  enjoyed  in  the  carriage  of 
letters  IS  so  great,  that  calculations,  even  on 
an  assumed  practicability,  cannot  be  deemed 
premature. 


CHURCH  DESECRATION. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Deer- 
some’  fe“r  1 evvkesbury,  will  be  knot™  to 
some  ot  our  readers  as  associated  with  the 
and  lyt,°f  S'  AIPheSe  and  ‘he  Venerable  Bede, 

teres Hn  e'DP"e-0f  11,6  mosl  cu,io“s  and 
terestmg-  of  our  Saxon  churches.  The  chancel 

has  been  long  pulled  down.  The  eastern  end 

, nave>.  now  converted  to  supply  the 

work  rums’0'  a “P  ’Vilb  arabas‘l“a  wood- 
wo  k running  round  north,  south,  and  east 

wal  s,  while  the  holy  table  stands  lengthwise 
m the  middle,  according  to  the  old  puritanical 
arrangement  which  has  in  this  case  been  suf 

tZvt  mZT  The  monas'ic  bSg! 

house  and  ,u  arE  ,,mv  ,urned  ‘"to  a farm- 
house, and  the  site  ot  the  former  chancel 

forma  part  of  the  present  farm-yard,  the  pi 

Ales  ot  which  actually  abut  on  the  east  wall 

original  atar^Th’  °eCUp?  the  pos!tion  of  ‘be 
IIs  , a r-  1 bls’  to°'  n church  of  which 

The  churoh03"iOf ‘he  ■dis,rict  '*  'hhumhent! 

he  churchyard  contains  the  burial-place  of 

Sh&SS  fami,y’  a”d  *"> 


Jeune  ” to  enter  the  lists  against  Mr.  Pollard  under 
these  circumstances.  u unaer 

The  most  serious  part  of  the  subject  remains  to 
be  explained,  and  that  is  the  " galvanizing,”  whU 
f the  question  was  reallyip  earnest,  would  hie 
patent  UpSettm|!  countryman's  (Sorel's) 
Killarney,  December,  1843.  d'  ^ 

lareeRf^LiVing-ln  “ part  °f  the  “uutiy  amidst 
large  farms,  I wish  either  you  or  vour  kind  mrro 

spondent  “ P.  T.”  would  tell  me  where  the  five. 
lari  frmS  aread°P'ed  ’ "bether  they  are  sufficiently 
large  foi  a man  and  small  family  to  obtain  a liveh- 

and  al™  be,aS  employed  as  a daJ  labourer  ? 

and  also,  what  is  the  system  of  cultivation  which 
they  adopt ; and  whether  there  is  a work  published 
on  the  small  farm  system  that  can  be  recommended  > 
By  answering  these  in  your  valuable  paper,  you  will 
confer  a great  favour  on  a casual  labourer.  ? 

„ .j-  r.1  lemaia  y°ms  respectfully, 

opalding,  December  9.  H X 

Bluck!leCOmmi.eind  10  our  correspondent  Col. 
Blackets  pamphlet  on  small  farms,  it  may  be 
1 ’R^way  Piccadilly,  through  a cln 
try  bookseller;  he  will  there  see  how  much 
b;f, done  by  lh,e -ling  system,  and  we  dare 
per  effort?  It  tbe  “onclnsion  that  with  pro- 
per efforts,  and  a wise  system  of  economy  in  the 
employment  of  Ins  family,  a comfortable  livino- 
maj  be  enjoyed  on  a five-acre  farm.  \Ve  wish 
ten  thousand  such  farms  could  be  created  in  this 
overgrown  and  over-monopolized  cot 
We  greatly  destre  that  some  of  our  pral 
tical  farmstead  builders,  architects  welnav 
most  honourably  entitle  them,  would  turn  them 
attention  to  uniting  the  ingenious  in  arrange- 
ment with  the  picturesque  in  character,  sou?to 
render  attractive  under  the  guise  of  krt That 
s so  eminently  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  such 
m all  he  respects  of  a wise  and  generous 
"atl°Im  P°’lc3’-  A district  studded  over  with 
small  and  beautiful  farmeries  of  the  class  we 
advocate  would  be  quite  as  pleasing  l street 

mem  rafinU,e!jr  more  susceptible  of  adorn- 
ment  and  general  interest Ed.] 


©orresponDnire. 


j r institution.  This  sum 

in  rr* 

sioners.  The  first of  its  P®- 
pended  in  the  purchase  of  v d°natlon  was  ex- 
brated  ” RaX*”' “IS*  ??  °f  “nee  «le- 

boundary  of  the  College  and  tbe  ejstern 

into  gardens  and  pleasure  „ r,  .U  was  conTerted 

recreation  of  a jlTnZlCt ™ ^ 
mum— United  Service  Gasette.  * m‘pen- 


SlR’  I have  no  doubt  many  of  your  readers 
wifi  appear  a little  astonished  at  the  letter  Tf 

y?U  ’ 43M 

rri  .’  least,  is  not  verv  enenu 

l™he  ,S”  clt*6  '”Chf Cb  in  ,he  Classia 

foHoder  b I'  n°‘  prec^™t“  mln^  wouM^hh  fo 

I It  IS  rather  premature  in  “ GuiUaume  le 


TRURO  MARKET  COMPETITION,  ANO  THE  LKtCESTER 
MONUMENT. 

£T^rrXu?-diy  m s 

:S)yiof0L”“?  ^ 

r„d  wi  S l 6 t0  “Sk(i8  r°ur  “-spondent  abte 
stetelel*  P,r°’e  What  ha  here  asserts,  for  his 
th.  If  “ to  more  ‘ban  an  insinuation 
though  " conveyed  under  the  form  of  a option  "’ 

" ?\Par,tieS  a"uded  '»  » some  ol  the 

yon  paper, °'ifI  ^ ~ 

evenlhUbluCtt,S  ‘he  bcSt  rcsort  remaining  to  them 

i^°sttr-^7reted  asaa 

Regarding  the  Leicester  monument,  I see  that  a 

tha  answer  he  has  rlreivrf1  from  the 
mysefffttjfr^-  se  be  S0  ’ buthaving 

hsi  t?1 "thirtir  riiT ran  a rpiy 

right  to  men, ionit  as  a hint  to  fteUiseJ  St  it^lay 

ereafter  turn  out  that  between  “ Two ” the 

. competitors,  en  masse,  fall  to  the  ground. 

c Y°ur  constant  reader,  * 

Saturday,  Dec.  9th,  1843. 

SAUVAGE,  TBE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  SCREW 
PROPELLER. 

pWdT?°  y0Ur.  f0r  A“S’  bth,  you  were 

Pleased  to  insert  a letter  of  mine,  signed  "A 

readers  to  ,he  attenli°a  of  youl 

Sauwe  1 h a"  Case  of  a frenchman  named 
S*e'  thf  mysntor  of  the  screw  propeller  dea- 
S ste?laCetl1?  paddle  wheels,  Ihfoh  Tncapa. 
citate  steam-vessels  for  war,  then  in  prison  at 
Havre  for  a paltry  debt,  contracted  by  the  neces. 
saryjxpenses  for  bringing  bis  invention  l, o 

too“SklolTlW',',ra  S0»W’  is  a maxim 
standing  l 'eU  apon  ’ and  ‘bus,  nothwith- 

prison,  while  the  Napoleon,  built  at  Havre?  md 
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exemplifying  his  system,  was  launched  in  triumph, 
and  sailed  forth  with  a committee  of  engineers  and 
naval  men  on  board,  and  touched  at  Portsmouth 
and  Southampton  in  her  successful  course.  Sic 
vos  non  vobis.  But,  meanwhile,  The  Builder, 
ever  ready  to  open  its  columns  to  all  subjects  bear- 
ing a character  of  general  utility,  raised  its  voice  to 
demand  the  enlargement  of  one  of  the  martyrs  to 
invention,  and  to  promote  a subscription  in  favour 
of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  ; and  this  number  having 
been  forwarded  by  me  to  M.  Alphonse  Karr,  one  of 
the  most  zealous  patrons  of  the  unhappy  Sauvage, 
it  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Ministre  du 
Commerce  et  des  Travaux  Publics,  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  quoted  proverb,  it  seems  to  have 
touched  in  favour  of  the  poor  prisoner  far  more 
than  any  native  remonstrances  had  been  able  to  do. 
Honour  therefore  where  honour  is  due  ! By  the 
publicity  you  kindly  afforded  my  letter,  you  have 
been  the  real  promoter  of  the  tardy  reward  the 
French  government  has  conferred  on  poor  Sauvage, 
who  is  now  no  longer  a prisoner,  and  has  just  been 
granted  a pension  of  2,400fr.  (961.)  per  annum. 
This  clever  man  is  likewise  the  inventor  of  the 
Physionotype,  and  the  Machine  a reduire. 

Thinking  your  readers  would  feel  an  interest  in 
learning  the  result  of  an  appeal  which  The 
Builder  alone,  of  all  the  various  newspapers  ad- 
dressed on  the  subject,  had  the  good  feeling  to  , 
bring  before  the  public,  1 took  the  liberty  of 
troubling  you  with  this  letter,  which  I should  be 
happy  to  see  inserted  in  your  pages,  were  it  only  as 
a piece  of  justice  to  yourself.  Your  obliged 

Le  Chevalier  de  Chatelain. 

December  12,  1843. 

NEW  STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — A few  days  ago  in  the  course  of  conversation , 
the  subject  of  architecture  was  introduced,  and  a 
lady  who  was  present  wondered  much  that  there 
was  no  encouragement  held  out  to  the  professors  of 
the  art,  to  prompt  them  to  set  their  wits  to  work  and 
produce  a new  style  of  architecture.  My  reply 
was,  that  I believe  there  is  an  award  of  1,000/. 
offered  by  the  King  of  the  French  to  any  one  who 
would  produce  a different  style,  laid  down  upon 
strict  rules.  I may  have  been  misinformed;  perhaps 
you  could  set  me  right  on  this  point.  Yours, 

December  11,  1843.  Clericus. 

[We  are  not  aware  of  any  thing-  of  the  kind 
referred  to  by  our  reverend  correspondent, 
but  print  his  inquiry,  to  elicit  a better  an- 
swer, if  such  there  be.  It  would  occupy  us  at 
some  length  to  remarkon  a subject  so  fertile 
as  that  involved  in  the  invention  of  a new 
style.  A reward  of  1,000/.  for  such  a tiling 
sounds  to  us  like  a reward  for  the  discovery 
of  a new  age,  for  styles  are  things  of  slow 


birth  and  growth  ; like  ages  and  empires,  they 
do  not  Hash  out  like  meteors,  or  they  would 
pass  away  as  such.  It  would  be  apt  enough, 
however,  in  Louis  Philippe  to  bid  after  this 
fashion,  of  whom  it  is  reported  that  he  impri- 
soned a son  of  the  muses  in  the  Chateau  d’Eu 
until  he  should  be  delivered  of  a poem,  com- 
memorative of  our  gracious  Queen’s  visit  to 
France.  Spinning  poems  and  styles,  or  weaving 
them,  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  manufac- 
turing spirit  of  the  times. — Ed.] 

on  stove  warming  of  churches,  &c. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  almost  unexampled 
for  mildness  in  this  variable  climate,  should  a sud- 
den change  occur  to  extreme  cold,  the  effect  of  what 
is  called  heterogeneous  attraction  would  be  most 
powerful  and  dangerous,  and  likely  to  involve  the 
damage,  not  to  say  destruction,  of  many  valuable 
structures. 

You  can  easily  imagine  a large  building  filled 
with  cold  atmospheric  air,  the  walls,  and  all  the  in- 
terior almost  at  freezing  point ; the  person  super- 
intending the  furnace  is  ordered  to  produce  by  a 
certain  time  a certain  degree  of  temperature.  Take, 
for  example,  the  warming  of  a church  on  Sundays  ; 
a large  fire  is  kindled  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  sup- 
ply the  quantum  of  heat  by  ten  o’clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, the  furnace  is  forced  with  as  much  coal  as  it 
can  contain,  regardless  of  the  consequences,  and, 
ignorant  of  the  attractive  principle,  the  flues  are 
heated  to  a degree  which  would  baffle  mathematical 
calculation. 

A few  years  since,  the  church  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill, 
Thames-street,  was  fired  in  this  way,  but,  provi- 
dentially, only  partially  damaged.  On  examining 
the  flues,  which  were  constructed  with  fire-stone  6 
inches  thick,  I discovered,  at  the  distance  of  50 
feet  from  the  furnace,  fissures  and  broken  parts, 
through  which  the  flame  had  escaped,  set  on  fire  the 
boarded  floor  and  pewing,  and  had  extended  to  the 
galleries.  1 have  reason  to  believe  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, the  Tower,  and  many  other  buildings,  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  operation  of  this  kind  of 
action. 

With  a view  to  prevent  a repetition  of  these  cala- 
mities, I would  suggest  that  a superior  be  appointed 
over  the  subordinate,  that  the  furnace  be  supplied 
gradually  with  fuel,  as  it  will  be  generally  found  a 
gentle  fire  will  answer  all  purposes  only  a little 
more  time  is  required.  Coke,  instead  of  coal,  to 
be  used,  as  there  is  but  little  flame  produced 
thereby. 

If  these  few  hints  are  worthy  a nook  in  your 
valuable  and  widely-circulated  publication,  they  may 
not  be  unacceptable,  on  the  principle  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure.  Yours  obediently, 

Dock-Head,  Bermondsey.  Thomas  Smith. 


SKEW  ARCH. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  understanding  of  your  corres- 
pondent “ L.”  of  last  Saturday,  is  either  obtuse 
or  he  is  a quiz, — I should  say  the  latter  is  the 
case  ; however,  whichever  of  my  conjectures 
be  right,  or  whether  both  of  them  are  wrong,  I 
send  a diagram  to  endeavour  to  explain  what 
he  asks.  He  will  find  that  the  curve  of  joint 
is  so  slight,  that  for  practical  purposes  a 
straight  line  will  do  as  well.  I would  remind 
“L.”  that  he  is  rather  overleaping  the  mark 
when  he  mentions  any  of  the  three  skew  arches; 
if  he  will  refer  to  page  413  of  The  Builder, 
he  will  find  that  the  beds  of  the  arch  there  illus- 
trated are  parallel  to  the  springing  line,  and 
consequently  do  not  twist.  Trusting  this  will 
tend  to  the  edification  of  “ L.,” 

I remain  yours  truly, 

One  of  the  Unwashed. 


Demonstration. — From  the  two  extremes  of 
joint  A A let  fall  perpendiculars  to  face  on 
chord  line  of  arch  B,  and  from  thence  to  base 
on  right  section  of  cylinder  C,  draw  the  line 
D D ; divide  it  into  any  number  of  parts,  and 
carry  them  up  to  line  B,  and  from  thence  to 
elevation  set  up  the  corresponding  distances  as 
lill,  and  a line  traced  round  the  extreme 
points  of  those  distances  will  give  the  curve 
required.  Or  supposing  the  arch  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  brick  rims,  take  the  extremes  of 
joint  (supposing  the  bricks  not  to  break  joint 
over  each  other),  then  take  off  the  top  rim,  find 
the  extremes  of  the  remaining,  take  off  another, 
aud  find  that ; and  so  on  to  the  end,  and  the 
curve  is  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  I have 
divided  D D into  but  two  parts,  that  there 
might  not  be  a confusion  of  lines. 


irHtj3C£lIaiU*a. 

New  Royal  Terrace  Pier,  Gravesend. 

A meeting  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  act  5th  and  6th  Victoria,  sec.  42, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  town  of  Gravesend 
and  its  district,  was  held  at  the  above  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  considering 
reports  relative  to  the  erection  and  progress  of 
the  works  of  the  proposed  Royal  Terrace  Pier. 
It  appeared  that  the  works  had  been  in  pro- 
gress since  April  last,  from  plans  drawn  in  ac- 
cordance with  designs  approved  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Court  of  Conservancy 
of  the  river  Thames,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  J.  B.  Redman,  the  engineer,  so 
as  to  furnish  a continuous  water-way  through- 
out. The  pier,  which  is  to  be  formed  of  cast- 
iron,  with  approaches  and  a carriage-way  from 
the  Terrace  Gardens,  is  to  be  240  feet  long, 
including  office  and  entrance,  by  30  feet  wide, 
the  whole  to  project  190  feet  into  the  river’ 
from  the  line  laid  down  by  Mr.  Walker,  the 
government  engineer,  and  Capt.  Bullock,  in 
their  report  on  the  Thames  embankment  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The  platform  is 
to  be  supported  by  twenty-two  cast-iron 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  covered  by  a light 
iron  roof  on  ornamental  pilasters,  surmounted 
by  a clock  with  bell  turrets ; and  next  the 
river  by  a beacon  light  for  the  safety  of  the 
steamers  and  shipping,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Trinity  House.  The  construction  of  it 
has  arisen  from  the  insufficiency  for  the  traffic 
of  the  piers  at  present  in  existence  at  Graves- 
end, during  the  summer  months  and  other 
portions  of  the  year,  when  the  traffic  is  esti- 
mated at  about  100,000  passengers.  The 
present  wooden  pier  is  to  be  removed,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  new  structure  will  be  com- 
pleted and  opened  to  the  public  in  the  ensuing 
summer. 

Miss  Atherton’s  Church,  Manchester 
—Dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. — A testimo- 
nial of  respect  to  Mr.  James  Evans,  clerk  of 
die  works  to  Messrs.  Scott  & Moffatt,  archi- 
tects, London,  from  whose  plans  he  has  so  ably 
carried  out  this  noble  structure,  was  this  day 
presented  by  the  foundress  and  trustees  with 
a very  handsome  and  richly  chased  “silver 
cup,’  on  which  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

Presented  to  James  Evans,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  erection  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Manchester,  by  Eleanor  Atherton, 
the  foundress,  and  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  W. 
Herbert,  LL.D.,  the  dean  ; the  Rev.'j.  Gatliff, 
A.M. ; and  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Wray,  A.M.;  and 
the  Rev.  O.  Sergeant,  A M. ; and  the  Rev.  R. 
Parkinson,  B.D.,  canons  of  Manchester,  and 
trustees  of  the  said  church,  1843— A testi- 
monial of  their  approbation.” — Correspondent. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Cubitt,  the 
engineer,  who  was  charged  with  the  survey  of 
the  country  between  Boulogne  and  Amiens, 
with  a view  to  the  formation  of  a railroad 
between  those  towns,  had  sent  in  his  report, 
and  that  it  is  highly  favourable  to  the  project. 
The  mayor  and  municipality  of  Boulogne  have 
just  published  this  report,  and  appended  to  it 
some  documents  shewing  the  increasing-  im- 
lortance  of  Boulogne,  and  the  claims  which  it 
las  to  a railroad,  as  being  the  most  direct  point 
of  communication  with  England.  Amongst 
these  documents  is  a long  table  of  arrivals  and 
departures,  from  which  we  find,  that  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October 
last,  of  the  travellers  who  arrived  at  or  left 
Boulogne  and  Calais,  the  former  had  78  per 
cent.,  and  the  latter  only  22  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  opening  of  the  Folkestone  Railroad  has 
increased  this  advantage  in  favour  of  Boulogne 
6 per  cent.  In  another  document  it  is  shewn 
that  the  Customs  duties  at  Boulogne  for  the 
first  ten  mouths  of  1843  were  l,595,670f., 
whereas  at  Calais,  in  the  same  period,  they 
were  only  l,044,985f. — Boulogne  Gazette. 

French  Aoueduct. — Louis  XIV.  began  an 
aqueduct  in  the  year  1684,  near  Maintenon,  to  be 
the  means  of  conveying  water  to  Versailles  ; but 
the  works  were  abandoned  in  1688.  When  com- 
pleted, this  would  have  been  the  largest  aqueduct 
in  the  world,  the  whole  length  being  60,000  fathoms, 
the  bridge  being  2,070  fathoms  in  length,  220  feet 
high,  and  consisting  of  632  arches. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Hayti  has  sent 
an  agent  to  England,  to  endeavour  to  form  compa- 
nies for  working  the  mines  and  clearing  the  forests 
of  that  country. 
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Moulton— The  top  stone  of  the  spire  of 
Moulton  church,  throu5h  which  the  spmd  e of  the 
weather-vane  passed,  weighing  near\“f  “ C"  ’’ 
fell  to  the  ground  on  Sunday  evening,  the  19th  nit., 

fortunately  without  doing  injury.  It  is  evidently 

modern,  and  has  the  date  1810  engraved  on  if,  it 
ia  very  porous,  and  consequently  was  unfit  for  such 
an  exposed  situation.  An  opportunity,  m all  pro- 
bability, will  soon  be  afforded  for  removing  the 
present  unsightly  weathercock,  and  placing  one 
more  suitable  for  the  elegant  spire.  In  Woolley  s 
sketches  of  this  village  we  find  the  following  pre- 
diction  “ In  1810  a youth  named  Thornton  (now 
residing  at  Spalding)  after  climbing  up  the  spire  by 
the  crotchets,  just  as  he  was  about  to  raise  himselt 
to  the  top,  holding  by  the  weathercock,  it  broke  off 
at  its  socket,  and  actually  fell  into  his  arms,  swing- 
ing him  half  round  ; he  had,  however,  the  presence 
of  mind  to  hold  fast  to  the  stone-work  with  the 
other  hand,  and,  letting  the  enormous  burthen  fall, 
he  himself  afterwards  reached  the  ground  in  safety. 
A new  weathercock  was  put  up  in  1810,  but  much 
too  large  for  the  light  and  airy  spire  it  is  intended 
to  ornament ; it  appears  as  though  it  would  at  no 
distant  day  break  down  the  top  of  the  stone- 
work." 

In  all  directions  there  is  a vast  exchange  of  pro- 
perty going  forward  in  Lincoln;  and,  in  addition, 
much  capital  is  finding  its  way  into  bricks  and 
mortar  for  business  purposes  ; but  no  private  indi- 
vidual seems  to  venture  on  the  sort  of  building 
which  for  Lincoln  promises,  we  think,  the  safest 
and  most  profitable  investment  for  money,  namely, 
the  building  of  houses  for  the  retired  part  of  the 
community.  For  such  houses  there  is  a great  de- 
mand, and  many  are  promised  four  and  five  deep 
to  persons  anxious  to  occupy  them.  With  this  fact 
before  us,  it  would  be  thought  that  eligible  spots 
would  be  seized  upon  for  buildings  for  that  most 
profitable  class  to  a trading  community,  retired 
persons.  Two  or  three  capitalists  suggest  the  for- 
mation of  a company  for  effecting  the  object  that 
has  been  so  often  mooted,  and  so  often  suffered  to 
die  away  again.  Could  not  a public  meeting  be 
obtained  to  discuss  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  ? 
With  the  beginning  of  any  thing  in  real  earnest, 
tWp.fnnrths  of  the  difficulty  always  vanishes. 


Rejoicing  at  Crewe — The  Grand  Junction 
Railway  Company  having  transferred  a great  por- 
tion of  their  work  to  Crewe,  a new  town  has  sud- 
denly arisen  there.  The  extensive  workshops  have 
been  built  by  Messrs.  Samuel  and  James  Holme, 
and  are  regarded  as  models  of  architecture  in  re- 
ference to  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been 
constructed.  There  are  now  dependent  on  the 
company  there  about  twelve  hundred  persons,  for 
whom  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings  have  been  pro- 
vided. The  company  gave  them  all  a public  enter- 
tainment in  celebration  of  the  establishment  of  this 


new  town. 

A project  exists  for  the  erection  of  a public 
building  in  Leeds  on  a scale  much  more  capacious 
than  any  that  at  present  exists.  The  principal 
room  is  to  seat  three  thousand  persons,  and  the 
edifice  is  to  consist  of  an  hotel  of  a very  superior 
kind  (resembling  some  of  the  hotels  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool),  a masonic  lodge,  and  a picture 
gallery,  with  other  accommodations  applicable  to 
public  purposes. 

Public  Baths,  Aberdeen. — The  Lord  Provost 
of  Aberdeen  convened  a public  meeting  for  Wed- 
nesday last,  at  the  requisition  of  a most  respectable 
body  of  the  inhabitants,  “ to  consider  the  propriety 
of  establishing  public  baths." 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Encaustic  Tiles.— “ W.  B."  is  informed  that 
there  are  several  manufactories  of  Encaustic  Tiles. 
We  have  notice  of  Mr.  Grimsley’s,  Oxford , ivhose 
price  is  as  low  as  Is.  6 d.  per  foot ; by  writiny  to 
him,  “ W.  B.”  would  be  able  to  procure  litho- 
graphic designs,  to  guide  him  in  his  choice. 

“ Leonidas." — His  letter  can  be  inserted  only 
as  an  advertisement. 

“ Mr.  Bray  " is  thanked  for  his  suggestion  ; we 
have  the  same  thing  in  view,  but  shall  be  obliged 
to  defer  it  for  some  time  longer. 

<■  Mr.  King,  Bath." — The  letter  respecting  his 
stove  grates  can  be  inserted  only  as  an  advertise- 
ment. This  must  be  obvious  to  him  on  the  least 
consideration. 

“ Malton’s  Perspective  " is  inquired  for  again. 
Jf  it  do  not  turn  up,  we  will  take  steps  for  re- 
publishing it  in  some  equivalent  form.  Nicholson’s 
Carpenter’s  Guide,  in  tolerable  good  preservation, 
half-bound,  is  offered  at  15s.,  and  R.  Elsam  s 
Perpetual  Price  Book,  quite  new,  half -bound,  at 
6$.  Try  “ E.  P.  L.,”  who  is  informed  that 
Barr’s  and  Bloxam’s  works  can  be  procured 
through  The  Builder  Office,  if  he  wishes  ; the 
former  price  6s.,  the  latter  price  6s.;  or  by 
applying  to  his  bookseller,  who  will  procure  it 
for  him.  E.  P.  L.  will  oblige  us  by  requesting  a 
respectable  bookseller  to  procure  him  his  paper 
weekly  ; he  may  then  have  it  unstamped  and  un- 
folded. 

“X.  Y.  Z.”  shall  have  the  best  answer  we  can 
procure  him  by  another  week. 

“ Candidus."  His  design  for  a shooting  lodge 
received,  and  will  have  place. 

“ A Constant  Reader."  Inquiring  as  to  the 
newest  patterns  for  moulding  planes.  We  will 
collect  what  information  we  can  against  next 
week. 

“ W.  W."  does  not  say  a word  too  strong  in 
favour  of  the  beautiful  new  church  at  Camberwell. 
We  shall  gladly  seek  permission  of  Messrs.  Scott 
and  Moffatt,  and,  if  we  obtain  it,  publish  the 
view  requested.  Messrs.  Webb  are  the  builders. 


GTnttipre. 

Tenders  recently  delivered  for  Kingston-on- 
Railway  new  Church. — Messrs.  Stevens  and  Alex- 


ander, architects  : — 

Howard  and  Son j£3,965 

Jay 3,937 

Lawrence  3,800 

Gerry 3,705 

Skelton  3,698 

Bothwell,  of  Dorking 3,656 

Stevenson  3,375 

Tender  for  restoring  Parish  Church  of  St. 

Olaves,  in  Tooley-street. — Mr.  Allen,  architect : — 

Franklin <£'6,159 

Furnival 6,020 

Sugden  5,870 

Lowther 5,499 

Wilson  5,488 

Cooper  and  Davis 5,450 

Ward 5,388 

Nicholson  5,356 

Wolcott 5,288 

Kempster  5,280 

Cooper  5,223 

Jay 5,132 

Smith 4,998 

Burtemshaw 4,725 

Hamden  4,674 

Little  and  Son  4,650 

Ryder 4,618 

Coleman  (declined) 4,092 


“ A Member  of  the  Institution  of  the  Builders’ 
Foremen  ” has  our  thanks  for  his  kind  communi- 
cation; it  just  happened,  however,  that  w e had  re- 
ceived the  same  from  another  quarter.  We  hope 
he  will  not  fail  to  oblige  us  in  a similar  way  on 
every  similar  occasion. 

**  S.  N.’s  ” complaint  being  anonymous,  and 
affecting  the  character  of  a tradesman,  is  inad- 
missible. “ S.  N."  and  all  others  will  please  to 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  answerable  for  the 
advertisements  that  appear  in  our  paper,  or  at 
any  rate  could  only  exercise  our  discretion  in 
extreme  cases  ; if  he  will  substantiate  the  case  by 
his  name,  we  shall  feel  bound  to  take  it  up;  it  is  a 
serious  charge  that  an  article  should  be  advertised 
and  refused  on  such  a plea  as  the  one  alleged.  We 
must  set  our  faces  against  being  made  parties  to 
any  imposition.  The  respectability  of  our  adver- 
tisers we  hold  to  be  unquestioned  and  unquestion- 
able. 

" Mr.  Kelly.”  Patience  is  a necessary  virtue. 
He  is  quite  right ; we  have  to  exercise  it,  and  we 
claim  its  proper  exercise  in  others. 


Tenders  delivered  for  erecting  a station  at  the 
Dover  Terminus,  South  Eastern  Railway — Lewis 
Cubitt,  Esq.,  Architect: — 


Baker  and  Son ^34,940 

Woolcott  and  Son 34,820 

Pearse  and  Guerrier 34,398 

Locke  and  Nesham 34,320 

Jackson 34,316 

Winsland 33,921 

Piper  and  Son 33,700 

Hicks  and  Son 32,700 

Grissell  and  Peto 32,576 

Little  and  Son 30,776 

G.  Webb 30,260 

Newton  and  Kelk 29,900 

Grimsdell 29,475 


The  above  were  not  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  Builders. 

Tenders  for  finishing  No.  28,  Lewes  Crescent, 
Kemp  Town,  Brighton,  for  G.  Robins,  Esq.,  of 


Covent  Garden. 

Cheeseman  and  Son,  Brighton ^1,720  0 

Runell,  Brighton 1,719  10 

Wisden,  do 1,654  0 

Anscomb  do 1,645  0 


Reynolds,  Kensington  Park,  London  ..  1,600  0 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

Railway  Works. — Northampton  to  Pe- 
terborough.— No.  1.  15  miles,  1,100  yards;  2. 
18  miles,  900  yards;  3.  13  miles,  200  yards. — 
Office,  6,  Castle-street,  Holborn  ; Richard  Creed, 
Secretary,  Eu9ton  Station.  December  20  to 
January  11. 

Kentish  Town. — Lighting  with  gas,  naphtha, 
oil,  or  any  other  material,  and  supplying  apparatus. 
Clerk  to  Commissioners,  1,  Montague-place, 
Kentish  Town.  Dec.  22. 

Cambridge. — Hills-road. — Making  a sewer 
of  about  80  yards  length. — Frederick  Randall, 
Clerk  to  Commissioners,  Cambridge.  Dec.  26, 

1843. 

Kentish  Town  Chapel. — Taking  Down  and 
Rebuilding. — Drawings,  &c.,  at  Messrs.  Scad- 
ding  and  Son,  Solicitors,  3,  Gordon-street,  Gordon- 
square.  4 Jan.,  1844. 

Parish  of  Bethnal-green. — Lighting  with 
about  80  spirit  lamps. — Specification  at  Mr.  Bliss  , 
123,  Church-street,  Bethnal-green  Road;  Robert 
Brutton,  Clerk.  Dec.  21. 

Bridlington  Piers  and  Harbour. — Erec- 
tion of  a new  south  pier,  removal  of  present  pier, 
and  other  works  for  enlargement  of  Harbour. — 
Plans  and  Specifications  at  Mr.  Sidney  Taylor, 
Solicitor,  Bridlington,  after  Jan.  1,  1844  ; March 
1,  1844. 

Banff  Prison. — Building  a Sewer. — G.  A. 
Young  Leslie,  Banff.  Dec.  27,  1843. 

Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  Cambridge. — 
Additions  and  Alterations. — Drawings  and 
Specification  at  Mr.  Walter,  Architect,  Trumping- 
ton,  Cambridge,  after  the  18th. — F.  Barlow,  Secre- 
tary, St,  Andrew’s-street,  Cambridge.  Jan.  1, 

1844. 

Enlargement  of  Suffolk  Lunatic  Asylum. 
— Specifications,  &c. — Dr.  Kirkman,  the  Asy- 
lum ; J.  H.  Burton,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  January  23,  1S44. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

GERISH’s  PATENT  DOOR-SPRINGS 

for  CLOSING  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  DOOR. 
— Manufactory,  l6,  East  Road,  Hoxton  New  Town. 

These  Springs  consist  of  parallel  and  rising  Hinges  in 
Brass  or  Iron,  and  Swing  Centres  for  Doors  opening  both 

These  improved  Spring  Hinges  or  Door  Springs  merit 
general  attention,  as  they  can  be  applied  to  any  door,  in 
every  situation,  without  defacing  the  wood-work ; their  ac- 
tion is  easy  and  noiseless,  neat,  and  not  visible  when  the 
door  is  shut,  nnd  are  made  to  surpass  the  best  now  in  use 
for  nearly  one-half  the  price ; they  allow  the  door  to  go 
quite  back,  and  are  not  likely  to  get  out  of  repair. 

The  Swing  Centre  possesses  in  a simple  combination  of 
power  double  the  strength  of  any  hitherto  invented,  in  a 
much  smaller  size,  and  at  little  more  than  half  the  expense. 


Uoyal  ilrttcrs  Half  lit. 


TO  ARTISTS,  ARCHITECTS,  PRINTERS,  AND 
PUBLISHERS. 

CHEAP  and  EXPEDITIOUS  METHOD 

of  ENGRAVING. — Every  description  of  Engraving, 
similar  to  Woodcuts,  may  by  this  Process  be  executed  with 
dispatch,  and  at  a saving  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  under  the 
cost  of  Wood  Engraving,  for  the  production  of  copies  of 
Mechanical  Drawings,  Maps,  Plans,  Architectural  Elevations, 
Circulars,  Show  Bills,  &c.  The  Patent  Process  can  be  ad- 
vantageously employed,  instead  of  Lithography,  in  all  cases 
where  long  numbers  are  required  at  a low  price. 

MILNER  & CO.,  Sole  Patentees  of  the  “ Gypsographic 
Engraving  Process,”  No.  3,  Racquet-court,  Fleet-street, 
London. 


ORNAMENTAL  WINDOW  GLASS, 

2s.  per  foot  super.  — CHARLES  LONG  having 
greatly  improved  his  machinery  for  ornamenting  glass,  is 
enabled  to  offer  handsome  patterns  at  2s.  per  foot  super, 
glass  included.  100  feet  can  be  executed  and  delivered  in 
two  days.  Address  to  Charles  Long,  House  Decorator,  &c., 
1,  King-street,  Portman-square. 


PATENT  PLATE  CLASS- 

The  Patent  Plate  Glass  is  equal  in  appearance  to  the  British 
Plate  Glass,  and  at  about  one-half  its  cost. 

SHEET  WINDOW  GLASS, 

For  Conservatories,  Dwelling-Houses,  & c. 

The  Sheet  Window  Glass  is  particularly  recommended  for 
Conservatories,  Garden  Frames,  Skylights,  and  all  purposes 
where  strength  is  required.  Lights  may  be  glazed  with 
panes  from  twenty  to  fifty  inches  in  length,  without  liability 
of  breakage  from  hail  or  trivial  accidents. 

PAINTED  GLASS, 

In  the  ancient  or  modern  style,  from  the  most  simple  to 
the  richest  designs.  Ruby  and  other  Coloured  Glass  equal 
to  the  ancient. 

GLASS  SHADES, 

Round,  Oval,  or  Square,  for  the  preservation  of  Clocks, 
Alabaster  Ornaments,  Minerals,  &c.  &c. 

Sold,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  CLAUDET  and 
HOUGHTON,  at  their  Plate,  Crown,  Sheet,  Fluted,  and 
Painted  Window  Glass,  and  Glass  Shade  Warehouse,  89, 
HIGH  HOLBORN,  where  Lists  of  Prices  may  be  had. 


the  buildeb, 

wo.  XIVI, 

SATURDAY.  DECEMBER  23.  1843. 


‘ . . » ciure  we  nold  that 

L’Zn'r  1°  be  premised  0n  these  0r  ,he  like 
fhoIb:  /,Bcertain,yrequfred  ,h“i  « 

should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  character 

I which  ‘<g‘r  F”°r  °ner  apertures"  *>y 
I , . K-  Would  serve  his  edifice 

and  so  that  we  may  judge  of  the  admissibility’ 
°fh,8des,gn  m the  respects  of  humanity  and 

\t'zz::.wen  as  of~  m..- 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

It  is  due  to  the  writer  of  the  following 
paper  that  we  give  insertion  to  his  strictures 
on  Sir  Robert  Smirke’s  design,  and  also  on 
that  of  our  correspondent  “ G.  R F ” but  as 

we  cannot  bring  some  of  our  friends  entirely  I [W  make  his  ™ff»  into  official  res7 

into  that  way  of  discussing  points  of  difference  T'"1  b“‘  l°  W?  them  (more  honourable 

whmh  we  think  it  desirable  should  nrevail  In  . "d  tberefore>  in  our  mind,  more 


icJ6  aPPr,eten<1  'hat  Kreat  Part  »f  «"  oh- 

J d .T  ° X'  X'”  Wi"  fa"  t0  ll>0  ground 

and  hat  he  would  himself  have  perceived  it 

.e  had  been  as  anxious  for  truth  as  for  con- 
quest. It  „ quite  clear  that  « G.  R.  F.”  never 
intended  to  make  his  wings  into  official  res 
dencps.  lmf  i..  .i 


, . * — h vi  uurerence 

Which  we  think  it  desirable  should  prevail  in  a 
work  devoted  to  a liberal  art,  and  as  we  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  matters  in  some- 
thing like  a becoming  spirit,  we  must  take  the 
iberty  of  accompanying  his  letter  by  SUch  re- 
narks of  our  own  as  appear  necessary.  We 
letect  in  the  handwriting  one  who  has  dis- 
mayed not  a little  of  industry  and  anxiety  in 
ormer  communications  on  the  same  and  other 
objects,  and  therefore  we  say  it  is  due  to  hi 
hat  he  have  what  he  requires  at  his  setting 

lit.  b 


“X.X.”is  evidently  a professional  man, 
nd  though  all  carelessness  and  blundering  is 
' be  deprecated,  and  is  a drawback  on  the 
lost  excellent  design,  yet  it  is  a drawback  of 
mechanical  nature,  and  one  that  we  should 
:tle  expect  to  be  dwelt  upon  by  an  educated 
itic  addressing  himself  to  the  merits  of  the 
■sign  itself.  We  are  not  surprised  at  such 
mgs  among  competition  committees,  and 
th  people  uneducated  in  the  spirit  of  art, 
■o  bring  their  eye,  or  a quizzing-glass,  to 
ar  upon  the  detail  of  a drawing,  and  exclaim 
its  prettiness,  or  ugliness,  as  it  may  strike 
-m  ; while  the  more  profound  observer  is  iu- 
t upon  canvassing  the  matter  really  at  issue, 
a brings  his  mind  last,  if  at  all,  to  that  which 
rages  the  buzzing  superficial  that  stand 
iund. 

luch  criticism  as  “ X.  X.”  indulges  in  con- 
iing  the  rudeness  of  execution  of  the  cut 
lof  the  class  we  mention,  and  is  like  the 
duct  of  a man  who  having  the  draft  of  an 
rortant  deed  to  peruse,  should  begin  with  an 
initiation  of  and  remarks  upon  the  pen- 
(ship.  As  we  have  observed  before,  bad 
icisni  is  as  much  our  abhorrence  as  bad  de- 
3,  and  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the 
« critic  is  one  altogether  unskilled  in  the 
dice  of  the  matter  lie  criticises.  What 
) X.”  has  to  say  concerning  the  omis- 
< of  windows  and  other  apertures  is 
to  the  point,  and  involves  some 
3 worthier  matter  of  discussion  in  such  a 
n ; but  it  is  principally  important  in  order 
»e  may  know  how  the  author  of  the  de- 
1 "ill  acquit  himself  in  that  which  it  is 
(requires  the  exercise  of  invention,  judg- 
i and  correct  artistic  feeling.  All  archi- 
nmow how  the  light  was  thrown  into  their 
5-s  by  the  Greeks,  but  then  the  circum- 
s vary  largely  here,  both  as  to  theappro- 
3,n  of  the  structure,  the  climate,  the 
and  quantity  of  light,  and  the  medium 
'lch  it  is  admitted.  We  are  not  of  those 
mink  that  a columnar  structure  of  the 
mosen  by  our  correspondent  “ G.  R.  F.” 
thtially  and  inseparably  associated  with 
' r rites  of  worship,  and  those  Pagan,  as 
a slang  to  say,  any  more  than  we  con- 


therefore,  in  our  mind,  more  appropriate 

ETofas  fTiDSi the  principal  f,°"1 

fafade  of  a national  edifice.  This,  to  „ur 
ew  ,s  tl,e  besetting  defect  of  Sir  Robert 

Smmkes  design.  He  brings  parlours  and  bed- 

rooms,  or  apartments  of  similar  inferior  pur- 
pose and  d, st, notion,  where  they  should  by  no 
means  be  made  to  appear.  A step  farther  in 
his  inconsistency,  and  the  kitchens  and  scl- 
eries  might  have  been  conveniently  placed 

under  the  central  portico,  with  equally  conve- 

^approaches  and  provision  for  the  butcher 

and  baker  and  dustman.  We  say  with  as 

much  reason  might  these  have  been  exhibited 

_ ,ruslee  8 Parlours,  and  defended  on  the 

oTtlH  ' !‘r  formine  indi8P^able  parts 
or  the  same  edifice.  “ 

G.  R.  F.,-'  however,  should  have  slated  to 
hat  purpose  he  would  appropriate  these  two 
columnar  piles,  and  how  he  would  secure  that 
unity  or  individuality  of  expression  in  his 
structure  which  this  duality  of  apparently  in. 
dependent  edifices  seem,  to  be  opposed  to  he 

should  state,  also,  whether  the  colonnades  ar 

for  use  or  for  show  ; if  the  former,  it  is  as  much 
place  as  the  cloister  or  ambulatory  of  a con 
ventual  pile  aud  requires  as  few' word,  („ 
defend  , , adoption;  if  the  latter  only,  it 
defensible,  as  would  be  the  appropriation  of 

those  features  in  Gothic  art  to  a common  parish 

or  village  church. 

“X.  X.’s”  reasoning,  therefore,  although 

} m‘y  "0t  “PP'y  10  ,his  design,  may  pass 

forasmuch  as  „ ,s  worth-and  it  is  worth  some- 
thing as  enumerating  a general  principle  - it 
>>■■11  apply  to  many  other  and  executed  designs 
even  with  more  force  than  the  houses  i„’ 
r ark-crescent. 


we  think  compatible  with  bin  still  Ko* 

“ and  generous  nature .»  ” be'"e  °f  a 

a nnSe“SbPS^ 

pointed  to  preside  ? Tr  ■ ^ad  been  ap- 

£F 

generous  nature  sTmriv  he  °f  3 "olle  “nd 
complete  the  round  b/lome  oTth^  d°eS  "°l 
gatory  virtues,  the/sT^m  t 1^^""°- 
mistake ; iT  shelf  7eZl 

« ■»  because  ztTitvr-r 

» 'AS 

sons  »„d  ^ 

and  ^ 

mere  aie  not  wanting  “nohloa^ri  3 
natures”  amnn(r  n??le  and  generous 

our  aim;  and  we  i’nrite  «xT ''""'J0  a’ 

good  of  their  hWbex:mPle  no  etK 
if  they  have  any  thing  good  „ offer  [ ",at 
made  apparent,  even  through  Ik!  V b? 

improving  upon,  remov,ng  or 


As  detecting  another  error  of  the  meehanieal 
olass,  the  remark  on  the  nine-columned  portion 
(not  seven,  as  the  term  heptastyle impliesjis  of 
force,  but  ,t  is  clear  that  this  is  an  error  of  the 
hand,  not  of  the  mind,  an  oetastyle  and  deeast,  le 
portico  arc  equally  and  palpably  applicable. 
I he  last  remarks  of  “X.X.”  on  this  subject 
omitting,  as  we  have  chosen  to  do,  other  per’ 
sonal  and  out  of  the  way  matter  (to  which  we 
have  our  answer),  is  with  reference  to  our,  we 
trust  conscientious  dealing  with  the  question. 
Surely  ,t  was  competent  in  us  to  call  attention 
to  what  had  been  said  on  all  sides,  whether  of 
the  Museum  or  its  architects,  and  we  may  con- 
fess to  having  been  influenced  by  it  in  a slight 
degree,  as  ,t  bore  with  the  weight  of  authority 
this  or  that  direction,  and  as  it  came  before 
ns;  but  we  reserved  aud  acted  upon  the  most 
dispassionate  judgment  we  could  command  the 
exercise  of,  and  have  no  reason  to  repent  us  of 
our  Impartiality.  We  never  asserted  „„r 
esteemed  Sir  Robert  Smirke  to  he  a model  of 
human  perfection,  or  as  an  architect;  and  this 


have,R;„tY°falid'  “'"V” 

apology,  I proceed  to  comme'nt  on  ” 

idea  for  the  facade  of  the  Rtiiich  yt  V s 

rh~sco^&i-r^T 

abaft,  of  the  columns,  ail  the  mst  "bd '"g  bU‘  Jtte 

■^■»’43Z-5S““5* 

the  wmgs,  lt  belng  proposed  to  k b ^ar  ^° 

ar£-HsS« 

windows  there.  Now  the  i,len  , concealed 
dwelling-houses  of  that  kind,  sach  as”mS  niamT 
shew  themselves  to  be  upon  a limited  and  tSma  ' 
scale  withm,  component  parts  of  a nmr>, i / ? 

public  edifice  is  preposterous^  li*  ZZ 

n^ffithaLdisE  dretding  us  of 

those  portions  of  the  edifice  wo^uld ^ Jf,nf'houses' 
quire  chimneys,  and  I need  not  sly  that  such  aT 
pendages  „onId  be  fata,  t0  the  ternme-like  00,1^" 

l“Xo tSS  to°th,  hBeSidCS  Chim"^'  th8“ 

circumstance  seems  “vdy6 

been  overlooked  altogether  by  “ G R 7p  ° T' 

now  that  lt  is  pointed  out  ro;n  ‘ . who» 

colonnades  to  ?he  1 th»‘  ^ 

because,  instead  of  beW  aTa  k 

the  columns  and  the  walls  Zj  S?  sPace  between 

of  about  five 


the  builder. 


550 


, , • rnion  kitchen  windows,  as  is  the  case 

IrS  Crescent,  Portland.!, lace,  where  colonnades 
come  over  kitchen  areas.  

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  “ G.  R..F.  S design, 

for  which  he  has  assigned  no  mottve,  nor  has  he  even 
adverted  to  it,  much  as  it  seems  to  require,  explana- 
tion, if  not  vind, cation.  I aliudn  to ; the  «nt« 


Pico,  which  he  has  made  heptastyle putaig  a 
column  instead  of  an  intercolumn  in  the  middle 
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column  msteaa  oi  au  — . 

and  thereby  actually  destroying  all  appearance  of 
the  principal  and  public  entrance  to  the  Museum 
being  within  that  portico. 

In  regard  to  your  opinion  of  Smirke  and  his  de- 
sign for  the  Museum,  you  appear  to  have  veered 
about  rather  strangely ; after  calling  attention 
all  that  had  been  said  against  the  one  and  the  other, 
you  now  endeavour  to  soften  matters  down  wonder- 
fully, and  to  make  it  appear  that  he  has  been  very 
ill-used.  You  now  talk  of  the  “ bright  halo  of 
his  character— of  his  “ noble  and  generous  nature 
—generous  ! ! The  concealment  of  the  model  ot 
the  Museum  from  the  public  is  no  very  great  proof 
of  that ; neither  is  the  manner  in  which  he  keeps 
himself  aloof  from  all  his  professional  brethren  and 
all  the  interests  of  architecture.  At  the  Royal 
Academy  he  never  exhibits;  he  never  in  any  way 
publishes  any  of  his  designs ; he  never  encourages 
or  even  countenances  any  scheme  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art  ; he  never  patronizes  any  publication  ; 
his  name  is  never  down  in  any  subscription.  UH  . 
he  is  vastly  generous — a noble  nature  truly  ^ ^ 


INSTITUTION  OF  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  committee  having  read  an  article 
in  your  valuable  paper  respecting  the  above- 
named  institution,  it  gives  them  pleasure  to 
observe  the  favourable  manner  in  which  you 
express  yourself  towards  its  interests,  and  they 
bew  through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  to  give 
a brief  outline  of  the  objects  they  have  in  view, 
the  first  and  principal  being  to  render  assist- 
ance to  such  of  their  members  as  may  unfortu- 
nately,  through  accident  or  the  decline  of  years, 
be  unable  to  support  themselves  in  the  position 
of  life  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 

They  are  also  most  anxious  to  have  it  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  in  seeking  at  the  outset 
the  countenance  and  support  ot  the  master 
builders,  the  great  object  they  have  in  view  is 
the  placing  in  their  (the  masters  ) hands  the 
means  by  which  with  little  trouble  or  expense 
to  themselves  individually  they  may  ensure  the 
reward  and  encouragement  of  faithful  ser- 
vants, and  not  under  any  guise  to  institute  a 
trade  association  or  combination  to  Intel  - 
fere  with  the  business  or  prerogative  of  the 
master  builder. 

With  this  distinct  avowal  on  the  one  hand, 
and  disclaimer  on  the  other,  they  are  encou- 
raged also  to  hope  that  the  further  sugges- 
tion you  have  made  on  the  part  of  the  institu- 
tion.'that  is,  the  furnishing  its  members  with 
funds  for  the  endowment  and  support  of  an 
asylum,  may  very  readily  be  effected,  since  by 
removing  all  causes  for,  or  feelings  of,  distrust 
on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  the  building  pro- 
fession, the  support  of  the  wealthy  and  ie- 
spectable  merchants  and  others  connected 
with  the  building  branches,  together  with  the 
countenance  of  the  ^high-minded  and  philan- 
thropic of  all  classes,  may  he  immediately  an- 
ticipated to  a more  than  sufficient  extent  for 
the  purpose  you  have  proposed. 

The  committee  also  feel  convinced  that  the 
eminent  architects  and  surveyors  of  the  me- 
tropolis cannot  but  regard  with  pleasure  an 
opportunity  of  subscribing  to  an  institution 
that  will  mitigate,  if  not  obviate,  many  ot  the 
casualties  and  distresses  that  too  often  await 
the  humble  but  useful  agents  standing  between 
them  and  the  operatives  who  carry  their 
mightiest  as  well  as  more  minute  designs  to  a 
satisfactory  completion. 

To  the  profession  generally  an  institution 
such  as  this  presents  a numerous  body,  from 
which  persons  fully  competent  and  deserving 
encouragement  may  be  selected  for  every  prac- 
tical purpose. 

I am,  Sir,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  your 
humble  servant, 

T.  Rowk,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Toplis,  surveyor  to  the  Sun  Fire  Office, 
estimates  the  cost  of  restoring  the  Marquis  of  Bute’s 
mansion  at  Luton  Hoo  at  between  30,000/.  and 
40,000/. 


Scotland  is  leading  the  way  in  making  a 
popular  provision  for  the  luxury  of  cleanliness. 

\Ve  lately  called  attention  to  the  measures  in 
progress  ^ at  Edinburgh  for  the  institution  0 
public  baths,  and  also  glanced  at  the  like  as 
being  in  contemplation  for  AJ>gf?e,V  8J"  , 
that  a public  meeting  has  been  held  in  the  last- 
named  town,  and  subscriptions  have  been 
entered  into,  headed  by  Provost  Blackie  with 
10/  and  several  other  gentlemen  for  smaller 
sums.  “ But  the  working  classes,  says  the 
Merdeen  Herald,  “must  do  something  them- 
selves. Let  them  contribute  togethei  as  shop- 
mates  or  fellow-craftsmen,  or  any  other  way 
that  they  find  most  eligible,  and  make  up  a 
joint  sum  for  the  general  list.  We  know  that 
the  well-informed  among  them  approve 
of  the  establishment  of  baths,  and  util  Jl 
use  them  ; but  they  must  shew,  by  the  numbei 
of  their  subscriptions-the  amount  we  leave  to 
their  own  judgment  and  sense  of  ability— that 
they  really  appreciate  the  object  in  view.  The 
stronger  the  expression  ot  opinion  on  their 
part  is,  the  greater  certainty  there  will  be  ot 
raising  sufficient  funds  among  the  middle  and 
upper  classes. 

In  these  remarks  we  heartily  concur,  and  in 
those  which  follow,  which  we  extract  from  the 
account  of  the  proceedings  ot  the  meeting, 
but  which  will  have  their  apt  and  beneficial 
application  to  the  general  question.  It  was 
observed  by  Professor  Blackie—  . 

“ He  had  often,  while  studying  the  classics, 
been  astonished  that,  in  devoting  so  much 
attention  to  their  languages,  they  practised  so 
few  of  the  customs  of  the  ancients.  1 hey 
learned  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and  he  had 
been  again  and  again  asked  what  was  the  prac- 
tical udlity  of  these?  He  did  not  wonder  at 
the  question,  when  so  many  ot  the  cust0I"s  °{ 
the  Greeks  and  Romans— useful  and  beneficial 
customs— were  left  unheeded.  Plato  mentions 
music  and  gymnastics  as  the  greatest  pleasures 
that  the  Greeks  enjoyed.  They  were  indu  ged 
in  by  all  ranks  of  society ; but  with  us,  these 
noble  and  beneficial  enjoyments  are  altogethei 
excluded  from  our  academical  career.  it 
might  be  thought  by  some  that  the  former  was 
not  necessary  ; but  this  could  not  be  said  ot  the 
latter— gymnastics  were  absolutely  necessaij 
to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  bathing 
formed  an  important  part  of  gymnastics.  U 
was  a fact  that  no  one  denied,  although  it  was 
hut  little  acted  upon,  that  those  gymnastics 
that  excite,  and  those  that  soothe  the  physical 
frame,  were  as  necessary  to  the  development 
and  perfect  toning  of  the  properties  of  the  body 
as  education  was  to  those  of  the  nnnd. 
the  uses  of  bathing  to  the  wearied  and  hard- 
working artisan,  it  was  needless  to  speak. 

Truly  it  might  be  thought  that  it  would  be 
needless  to  speak,  common  sense  and  common 
decency  plead  strongly  enough  in  its  favour  ; 
but  what  of  that?  There  is  a pertinacity  m 
bad  habits,  and  arising  out  of  long  neglect, 
that  the  clearest  argument  is  unequal  to. 
However,  as  the  proposal  has  originated  with 
the  working  men  themselves,  and  as  nothing 
but  working  men , — we  mean  those  who  will 
work  against  every  obstacle,  and  the  harder  as 
theobstaclethemore  opposes  them,— as  nothing 
but  working  men  can  accomplish  this  under- 
taking of  good,  we  trust  that  the  prestige  of 
their  names  in  connection  with  ;t,  is  one  ot  the 
elements  of  promise  for  success. 

At  the  meeting  in  question  it  was  not  tor- 
gotten  to  urge  that  other  topic,  on  which  we 
have  occasionally  and  urgently  dwelt,  as  to  the 
danger  of  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases, 
the  more  so  in  crowded  towns  and  cities,  and 
against  which  a suitable  provision  for  frequent 
and  plentiful  bathing  would  he  one  of  the  best 
preventives.  As  to  the  facility  and  feasibility 
of  providing  baths,  we  may  follow  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Aberdeen  meeting  in  extract- 
ing from  Mr.  Chadwick’s  report — 

“ In  the  places  of  work,  where  there  is  the 
greatest  need  for  cleanliness,  in  every  place 
where  there  is  a steam-engine, hot  water,  which 
is  commonly  allowed  to  run  waste,  is  already 
provided  in  abundance  for  warm  or  tepid  baths, 
not  only  for  the  work-people,  but,  where  there 
are  numerous  engines,  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion. If  the  same  hot  water  arose  at  the  same 
heat  and  abundance  from  any  natural  spring, 
baths  would  be  erected,  and  medical  treatises 
would  he  written  in  commendation  of  its  me- 
dicinal virtues,  which,  the  better  opinion  ap- 


pears now  to  be,  are  ascribable,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  instances,  simply  to  the  hot  water,  and 
to  its  application  in  cases  where  it  had  not 
before  been  used.  Hot  or  tepid  baths  aie 
deemed  of  more  importance  for  the  labouring 
classes  in  winter  than  are  cold  baths  in  sum- 
mer, and  they  might  be  generally  provided  for 
the  working-classes  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts at  a cost  utterly  inconsiderable.  A few 
years  since,  a gentleman,  observing  some 
ditches  in  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  City-road,  smoking  with  clean  hot  water 
running  away  from  the  steam  engine  of  a ma- 
nufactory, directed  attention  to  the  waste,  and 
suggested  the  expediency  of  using  that  water 
to  supply  public  warm  or  tepid  baths.  After 
a time,  the  suggestion  was  acted  upon  as  a 
private  speculation,  and  large  swimming-baths 
were  constructed  ; one,  with  superior  accom- 
modation and  decoration,  at  Is.;  another,  with 

less  costly  fittings-up,  at  6d.  the  bath.  1 hese 

were  luxurious  tepid  baths,  kept  at  a heat  ot 
84°.  The  example  appears  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  Westminster,  by  the  establishment  ot 
similar  tepid  swimming-baths,  where  only  .id. 
is  charged  to  persons  of  the  working-class. 
As  many  as  2000  and  3000  of  this  class  have 
resorted  to  these  baths  in  one  day,  and  the  bath, 
at  the  lowest  charge,  is  stated  to  make  the  best 
return  for  the  capital  invested  in  it. 

The  plan,  however,  to  be  aimed  at  in  Aber- 
deen,  is  to  reduce  the  charges  still  lower  than 
those  above  quoted, —if  possible,  indeed,  to 
assimilate  it  to  the  penny  postage  in  its  uni- 
versality, and  in  its  being  within  the  reach  of 
working  people.  Aberdeen  is  beautifully 
supplied  with  water  of  a superior  quality,  so 
that,  all  circumstances  considered,  we  are 
greatly  in  hopes  that  success  will  attend  the 

Pr?twas  mentioned  in  one  of  the  resolutions 
that  the  object  would  he  to  consider  great 
plainness  and  economy  in  the  structure ; tins 
may  be  unavoidable,  but  we  have  an  eye  in 
these  matters  to  the  superior  influences 
of  a pleasing  and  expressive  character  ot 
building  ; and  we  would  suggest  to  some  ot 
our  young  student  readers  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion  to  the  question  of  designing  suitable 
structures  for  baths.  A pile  of  building  de- 
voted to  such  an  object  should  have  an  inviting 
aspect,  and  the  conduits  of  supply  and  waste 
might  be  happily  exhibited  in  the  form  ol 
basins,  ornamental  tanks,  fountains,  &c.  ror- 
ticoes  and  cloistered  walks,  appropriate  tc 
such  class  of  building,  and  with  the  other  ac- 
cessaries having  an  inviting  aspect  should  be 
selected  as  constituent  elements  of  the  design 
thus  the  whole  edifice  might  be  rendered,  a: 
every  well-designed  one  should  he,  the  expo 
nent  of  its  objects  and  uses,  and  not  requiring 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  these  days,  t< 
have  sum-boards  and  descriptions  to  tel 
these  ake  baths— this  is  a workhousi 

THIS  IS  A CHURCH,  and  so  on.  We  hav' 

thrown  these  few  general  remarks  together  a 
being  those  upon  which  all  authorities  ai 
agreed,  without  risking  to  dictate  or  dogma 
tize  farther  as  from  ourselves.  M e need  no 
say  that  our  interest  in  the  subject  is  ot  a twe 
fold  nature;  it  ministers  to  our  likings,  an 
will  do  to  those  of  most  ot  our  readers,  hot 
on  the  ground  of  its  sanative  purport,  and  it 
bearing  upon  building  art. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 


Telford  and  Walker  Premiums,  18-13. 
The  council  of  the  Institution  ot  Civil  Et 
gineers  have  awarded  the  following  1 eltoi 

and  Walker  premiums 

A Telford  medal  in  silver  to  Frederick  \V  alt 
Simms.  M.  Inst,,  C.E.,  for  his  papers  “ C 
the  application  of  Horse-power  to  raisii 
Water,  &c.,”  and  on  “ Brick*1?.f1Vin^,t)  , 
A Telford  medal  in  silver  to  William  Pol 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E  , for  his  papers  “ On  t 
Friction  of  Steam  Engines,  &c.,  and  \ 
the  Pressure  and  Density  ot  Steam,  &c. 

A Telford  medal  in  silver  to  Thomas  Oldha 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  “ Description  a 
Drawings  of  the  Automaton  Balance,  i 
vented  by  Mr.  Cotton,  and  used  at  the  Ba 
of  England  for  weighing  Sovereigns. 

A Telford  premium  of  books,  suitably  bou 
and  inscribed,  to  Daniel  Mackain,  M.  In 
C.  E.,  for  his  paper  “ On  the  toupply 
Water  to  the  City  of  Glasgow.’ 

A Telford  premium  of  hooks  suitably  ou 
and  inscribed,  to  David  Bremner,  Ass 
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Inst.  C.  E.,  for  his  “ Description  and  Draw- 
ing's of  the  Victoria  Bridge  over  the  River 
W ear.” 

A Telford  premium  of  books,  suitably  bound 
and  inscribed,  to  David  T.  Hope, 'for  his 
paper  “ On  the  relative  merits  of  Granite 
and  Wood  Pavements,  and  Macadamised 
Roads.” 

A Walker  premium  of  books,  suitably  bound 
and  inscribed,  to  Robert  Mallett,  M.  Inst. 
C.  E.,  for  his  paper  “ On  the  Co-efficient  of 
Labouring-force  in  Water  Wheels,  &c.” 

A Walker  premium  of  books,  suitably  bound 
and  inscribed,  to  William  John  Macquorne 
Rankine,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  for  his  papers 
and  drawings  “ On  laying  down  Railway 
Curves,”  “ On  the  Spring  Contractor  for 
Railway  Carriages,”  and  “ On  the  Causes 
of  the  Fracture  of  Railway  Axles,  &c.” 

A Walker  premium  of  books,  suitably  bound 
and  inscribed,  to  William  Lewis' Baker, 
Grad.  Inst.  C.  E.,  for  his  “ Description  and 
Drawings  of  the  Water  Pressure  Engine,  at 
the  Alte  Mdrdgrube  Mine,  Freyberg.” 

A Walker  premium  of  books,  suitably  bound 
and  inscribed,  to  Samuel  Collett  Homer- 
sham,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  for  his  paper  and 
drawings  “ On  the  Construction  of  Valves 
for  Pumps,  &c.” 

A Walker  premium  of  books,  suitably  bound 
and  inscribed,  to  John  Oliver  York,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  “ On  the  Compara- 
tive strength  of  Solid  and  Hollow  Axles.” 

A Walker  premium  of  books,  suitably  bound 
and  inscribed,  to  George  Daniel  Bishop,  for 
his  “ Description  of  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Engine,  Philadelphia,  used  on  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Gloucester  Railway,”  commu- 
nicated by  Captain  W.  S.  Moorson,  Assoc. 
Ins.  C.  E. 

A Walker  premium  of  books,  suitably  bound 
and  inscribed,  to  George  Briant  Wheeler 
Jackson,  Grad.  Inst.  C.E.  for  the  drawings 
illustrating  “The  Description  of  Machines 
for  raising  and  lowering  Miners,”  by  John 
Taylor,  M.  Inst.C.E. 

Srssion,  1844. 

The  council  invite  communications  on  the 

i following,  as  well  as  other  subjects,  for  Tel- 

iford  and  Walker  Premiums  : — 

1.— On  the  theory  of  arches,  abutments,  and 
piers,  comparing  the  hypothesis  of  different 
writers ; with  practical  examples  of  the 
application  of  the  theory. 

5.— The  history  of  the  invention  of,  and  the 
improvements  in,  oblique  arches,  with  the 
theory  and  practical  methods  of  setting  them 
out. 

T — Experiments  on  the  pressure  upon  every 
part  of  an  oblique  arch,  especially  how  the 
pressure  varies  as  the  angles  become  oblique. 

4 — On  the  construction  of  retaining  and 
wharf  walls,  with  examples  of  failure  and 
the  causes. 


5.— A description  of  the  Canal  of  the  Helder 
(Holland),  or  of  any  foreign  engineering 
works  of  a similar  kind  and  importance.  * 
^•““The  modes  of  irrigation  in  use  in  northern 
Ualy  ; of  drainage  adopted  in  the  Lowlands 
ot  the  United  Kingdom  ; or  works  of  a 
similar  nature  in  Holland  or  in  other 
countries. 

7--°n  any  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
united  Kingdom,  (the  Shannon,)  or  of 
foreign  countries,  (the  Po,  Italy,)  describ- 
ing their  physical  characteristics,  and  the 
engineering  works  upon  them. 

8.— An  account  of  the  waste  or  increase  of 
the  land  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  direction 
ot  the  tides,  currents,  rivers,  estuaries,  &c. 
With  the  means  adopted  for  retarding  or 

preventing  the  waste  of  the  land. 

9'.— Th®  Principles  and  practice  of  construct- 
ing  coffer-dams. 

10.— The  best  and  most  economical  mode  of 
raising  large  stones  or  rocks  from  the  beds 
ot  rivers  or  harbours. 

11 — The  application  of  gunpowder  as  an  in- 
strument  of  engineering  operations. 

U.— 4 he  conveyance  of  fluids  in  pipes,  under 
piessure,  and  the  circumstances  which 
usually  affect  the  velocity  of  their  currents  ; 
i o'VltTi accounts  water  works  and  gas  works. 
'■T  T he  means  of  rendering  large  supplies  of 
water  available  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing fires,  and  the  best  application  of  manual 
power  to  the  working  of  fire  engines. 

14.  — The  most  advantageous  method  of  em- 
ploying the  power  of  a stream  of  water 
where  the  height  of  the  fall  is  greater  than 
can  be  applied  to  water  wheels  of  the  usual 
construction. 

15. — Experiments  on  water  wheels,  steam  en- 
gines, and  other  machines,  with  the  friction 
break. 

1*1* — The  construction  of  cranes  for  raising  and 
lowering  weights. 

1/  — lhe  proportions  of  large  chimneys,  as 
affecting  their  draught ; with  examples  and 
drawings  of  the  construction. 

I®*  The  ventilation  of  coal  pits  or  mines,  in 
Great  Britain  or  in  foreign  countries. 

19. — The  construction  of  spiral  and  fan  blow- 
ing machines,  and  the  power  required  to 
drive  them,  in  relation  to  the  pressure  and 
volume  of  air  delivered. 

20. — The  smelting  and  manufacture  of  metals, 
in  Great  Britain  or  in  foreign  countries. 

21.  1 he  comparative  advantages  of  iron  and 
wool,  or  of  both  materials  combined,  as 
employed  in  the  constiuction  of  steam 
vessels  ; with  drawings  and  descriptions, 

22. — The  sizes  of  steam  vessels  of  all  classes, 
whether  river  or  sea-going,  in  comparison 
with  their  engine  power;  giving  the  princi- 
pal dimensions  of  the  engines  and  vessels, 


draught  of  water,  tonnage,  speed,  consuinp- 
tion  of  fuel,  &c.  ^ 

23.— 1 he  best  forms  for  river  and  sea-goino- 
s*™  vessels ; with  practical  examples.  ° 
. 1 ,ie  yari°us  modes  of  propelling  vessels 

in  actual  or  past  use,  and  their  comparative 
merits. 

25— The  results  of  the  use  of  tubular  boilers, 
and  of  steam  at  an  increased  pressure,  for 
marine  engines. 

2o.— On  the  best  application  of  the  principle 
or  expansion  to  the  improvement  of  the 
steam  engine;  with  examples  of  the  effect 
or  such  application,  from  actual  experiment, 
an  a description  of  the  engines  experi- 
mented upon. 

“7;  Description  of  pyrometers,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  degrees  and  the  fluctuations  of  the 
noten?,?.eraturo  °f  t*10  flues  of  furnaces,  &c. 
^8.-1  be  various  modes  for  removing  earth  in 
railway  tunnels,  cuttings,  or  embankments, 
with  the  cost  thereof. 

Observations  on  the  subsidence  of  em- 
bankments, and  on  slips  in  cuttings,  with 
practical  methods  for  preventing  or  remedy- 
ing them. 

30.  Notice  of  the  principal  self-acting  tools 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  engines  and 
machines,  and  the  effectof  their  introduction. 

31.  Memoirs  and  accounts  of  the  works  and 
inventions  of  any  of  the  following  engineers. 
—Sir  Hugh  Middleton  ; Arthur  Woolf;  Jo- 
nathan Hornblower;  Richard  Trevithick* 
William  Murdoch  (of  Soho);  and  Alexan- 
der Niinmo. 

Original  papers,  reports,  or  designs,  of  these 
°r  other  eminent  individuals,  are  peculiarly  va- 
luable for  the  library  of  the  institution. 

The  communications  must  be  forwarded,  on 
or  before  the  31st  of  May,  1844,  to  the  house 
of  the  institution,  No.  25,  Great  George  Street, 

U estminster,  where  further  information,  may 
be  obtained.  J 

DESIGN  FOR  AN  INLAID  MARBLE  TABLE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir,— In  No.  43  of  your  paper  a notice  was 
inserted,  saying  that  “ A Young  Mason,”  who 
is  making  a marble  table  of  different  colours, 
wished  to  have  a design.  I have  forwarded  you 
one,  which,  if  it  be  the  sort  of  thing  he  wishes 
for,  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  use.  My  idea  has 
been  to  imitate  the  ancient  Mosaic  works 
similar  to  those  in  the  tomb  of  Henry  III.  and 
the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  I would  suggest  that  the 
brightest  marbles,  and  those  having  the  most 
contrast,  be  placed  in  the  Guilloche  and  bor- 
ders, and  the  ground  be  composed  of  marbles 
with  less  contrast.  It  is  drawn  to  a scale  of 
l£  inch  to  the  foot. 

I remain,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

James  K.  Collino,  B.A.A.D. 


Design  for  an  Inlaid  Marble  Table. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  LOUDON. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Loudon,  which  took  place 
on  the  14th  inst.,  is  a great  loss  to  science,  as 
well  as  to  his  numerous  circle  of  friends  in 
private  life.  To  a most  amiable  and  benevolent 
disposition  he  joined  an  ardent  love  of  the 
study  of  nature,  more  particularly  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  of  which  his  Encyclopaedias  and 
his  ably-conducted  Magazine  bear  ample  evi- 
dence. ’ Mr.  Loudon  had  a power  of  communi- 
cating his  knowledge  in  writing,  and  a felici- 
tous manner  of  explaining  it  to  his  friends, 
which  will  long  endear  his  memory  to  an  ex- 
tensive circle  of  lovers  of  nature.  His  great 
talent  and  taste  in  laying  out  ornamental 
grounds  is  well  known  to  the  public,  and  the 
arrangement  of  some  garden  enclosures  under 
the  control  of  Government,  where  the 
name  and  classification  of  each  plant  is 
correctly  inscribed  and  fixed  in  a covenient 
position,  was,  we  believe,  originally  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Loudon.  Great  credit 
is  due  to  the  present  Government  for 
the  manner  in  which  that  plan  is  now  car- 
ried out.  During  a walk  in  St.  James  s park 
the  poorest  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  may, 
whilst  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  healthful  ex- 
ercise, gather  knowledge  which  in  former 
times  could  be  procured  only  with  difficulty, 
and  at  an  expense  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
more  humble  admirers  of  nature.  Mr.  Lou- 
don died  of  a pulmonary  complaint,  accele- 
rated by  his  assiduous  mental  exertion.  It 
may  indeed  be  said  that  he  has  sacrificed  his 
existence  to  an  anxious  and  unremitting  appli- 
cation to  study,  which  benefited  his  fellow- 
creatures,  whilst,  unfortunately,  it  was  pro- 
ductive of  but  little  advantage  to  himself. 
Mr.  Loudon  has  left  a widow  and  a daughter, 
the  latter  still  in  childhood. 

It  was  but  a very  few  weeks  previous  to  his 
decease,  that  Mr.  Loudon  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public  to 
relieve  him  in  some  degree  from  embarrass- 
ments— from  this  appeal  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract 

“ This  appeal  would  never  have  been  made, 
had  not  Mr.  Loudon,  who  has  been  an  invalid 
for  several  years,  been  lately  seized  with  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  terminating  in 
chronic  bronchitis,  which,  even  if  the  disease 
should  be  considerably  alleviated,  will  effectu- 
ally prevent  him  from  any  longer  pursuing 
his"  profession  of  landscape  gardener,  on  the 
produce  of  which  profession,  and  on  the  lite- 
rary labours  of  Mrs.  Loudon,  he  has  entirely 
depended  for  his  income,  since  his  literary 
property  was  pledged  for  the  ‘Arboretum.’ 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Loudon  feels 
himself  justified  in  taking  this  mode  of  solicit- 
ing additional  subscribers  to  the  ‘Arboretum,’ 
and  in  begging  his  friends  and  patrons 
throughout  the  country  to  assist  him  in  obtain- 
ing them.” 

All  this  is  so  like  the  candour  and  the 
truth-loving  bias  of  our  deceased  friend ; it 
was  so  in  all  our  intercourse  with  him,  and  so 
much  so  as  would  have  exposed  him,  in  the 
eye  of  the  man  of  ordinary  worldly  craft,  to  the 
charge  of  being  indiscreet  in  the  avowal  of  his 
circumstances.  “Pledged  for  the  ‘Arbore- 
tum.’ ” Yes,  this  was  the  language  which  he 
held  to  us  some  twelve  months  ago.  It  will  be 
in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  we  were 
indebted  to  Mr.  Loudon  for  several  of  the  cuts 
that  embellished  our  early  numbers  ; his  words 
were,  “ I will  lend  them  you  with  pleasure  ; I 
shall  be  too  happy  to  assist  you  in  a work 
designed  for  so  much  good  to  the  working 
builder ; but  I must  be  much  more  particular 
about  the  use  and  return  of  the  blocks  than  I 
would  under  ordinary  circumstances  be ; they 
and  all  my  copyrights  are  pledged  to  my  pub- 
lishers, and  we  must  be  very  carefnl  in  every 
matter  concerning  these  blocks.” 

If  we  speak  of  these  small  matters  in  illus- 
tration of  a great  principle,  we  shall  be  borne 
with,  as  rendering  the  most  efficient  testimony 
to  the  probity  of  our  friend. 

Reverting  to  the  published  appeal,  we  have 
the  whole  secret  of  Mr.  Loudon’s  trials  in  the 
following  paragraph  and  the  accompanying 
note : — 

“ The  ‘ Arboretum  Britannicum  ' was  got 
up  between  the  years  1833  and  1838,  and  pub- 
lished on  Mr.  Loudon’s  own  account,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  upwa:  i A of  1 0,000/.;  the  greater  part 
of  this  sum  was  ouing  at  the  completion  of 
the  work,  but  it  sold  so  well,  till  the  late  de- 


pression of  the  book  trade  in  ion,  mat  uuy 
about  2,600/.  of  the  debt  remained  to  be  paid 
off  at  the  end  of  that  year.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  observe  that  this  large  proportion 
of  the  debt  was  not  paid  off  solely  by  the 
produce  of  the  ‘ Arboretum,’  but  in  part  by 
the  profits  of  Mr.  Loudon's  other  literary  pro- 
perty, consisting  of  thirteen  different  publica- 
tions, all  of  which  stand  pledged  in  the  hands 
of  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Longman,  for  the 
debt  on  the  ‘Arboretum.’  The  debt,  at  the 
present  time,  amounts  to  about  2,400/. ; and 
hence,  if  350  additional  subscribers  could  be 
got,  the  debt  would  be  at  once  liquidated,  the 
works  pledged  for  it  set  free,  and  Mr.  Loudon 
or  his  family  would  enjoy  the  whole  produce 
of  his  literary  property.”* 

To  add  any  thing  of  our  own  to  this  state- 
ment woqld  be  to  weaken  it ; the  most  we  can 
do  is  to  comment  on  the  altered  circumstances 
under  which  it  appears  before  us.  His  family 
alone  remain  to  enjoy  the  property  which  this 
appeal  was  directed  to  emancipate. 

It  is  not  through  the  purely  selfish  ac- 
quisition of  a copy  of  the  “Arboretum” 
that  we  look  for  s Ascriptions  to  the  re- 
demption fund.  Mr.  Loudon’s  other  works 
are  all  of  them  equally  valuable.  His 
“ Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa 
Architecture,”  and  the  “ Architectural  Maga- 
zine,” are  sterling  works,  and  will  have 
their  attractions  in  a special  manner  for  our 
readers.  So  far  the  worthy  deceased  had  pur- 
chased, or  created,  a fortune ; the  fruit  of 
which  we  trust  to  see  his  relict  and  child 
speedily  reap  ; but  we  can  imagine  no  stronger 
case  to  call  for  the  interposition  of  royal 
favour — we  will  not  call  it  bounty.  Distinction 
had  been  long  earned  by  the  deceased.  A 
timely  appreciation  of  his  merits,  through 
those  to  whom  the  recognition  would  be 
doubly  grateful,  is  what  we  may  confidently 
look  for. 


We  have  just  received  the  following  copy 
of  an  advertisement  intended  to  accompany  the 
last  number  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine , which 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  our  readers  : — 

“ This  will  be  the  last  number  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine , as  its  founder  and  conductor 
is  no  more.  On  the  14th  of  December,  1843, 
died  at  his  house  at  Bayswater,  John  Clau- 
dius Loudon,  who  for  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century  has  been  before  the  public  as  a writer 
of  numerous  useful  and  popular  works  on 
gardening,  agriculture,  and  architecture. 

“ He  was  horn  in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1783,  but  was  soon  afterwards  taken  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where  his 
father  was  a highly  respectable  farmer.  Mr. 
Loudon  was  brought  up  as  a landscape  gar- 
dener, and  began  to  practise  in  18u3,  when  he 
came  to  England  with  numerous  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  some  of  the  first  landed  proprie- 
tors in  the  kingdom.  He  afterwards  took  a 
large  farm  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  resided  in 
1809.  In  the  years  1813-14-15,  he  made  the 
tour  of  Northern  Europe,  visiting  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  Poland.  In  1819,  he  travelled 
through  Italy,  and  in  1828  through  France  and 
Germany. 

“No  man,  perhaps,  has  ever  written  so 
much  under  such  adverse  circumstances  as  Mr. 
Loudon.  Many  years  ago,  when  he  came  first 
to  England  (in  1803),  he  had  a severe  attack  of 
inflammatory  rheumatism,  which  disabled  him 
for  two  years,  and  ended  in  an  anchylosed  knee 
and  a contracted  left  arm.  In  the  year  1820, 
whilst  compiling  the  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Gar- 
dening,” he  had  another  severe  attack  of  rheu- 
matism ; and  the  following  year,  being  recom- 
mended to  go  to  Brighton  to  be  shampooed  in 
Mahomet’s  Baths,  his  right  arm  was  there 
broken  near  the  shoulder,  and  it  never  pro- 
perly united.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  con- 
tinued to  write  with  his  right  hand  till  1825, 


* “ It  may  be  thought,  from  the  well-known  extensive  sale 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  of  Mr.  Loudon's  publications,  that 
he  ought  now  to  be  independent ; but,  in  consequence  of  too 
intense  application  while  compiling  the  ‘ Encyclopaedia  of 
Gardening,’  Mr.  Loudon  fell  into  ill-health  in  1821,  which 
obliged  him  ultimately  to  have  his  right  arm  amputated,  his 
left  hand  being  at  the  same  time  so  much  injured  as  to  leave 
him  with  only  the  partial  use  of  two  fingers,  and  bis  left  knee 
being  anchylosed.  In  consequence  ot  these  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, Mr.  Loudon  has  been  obliged  to  keep  aD  amanuensis  and 
a draughtsman  for  the  la»t  twenty  years,  and  also  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  time,  a servant  to  act  as  valet.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  expenses  thus  incurred,  and  for  others  arising 
trom  the  same  source,  Mr.  Loudon  mighi  have  been  now 
independent,  even  without  his  literary  r roperty.  This  explan- 
ation i»  due  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  Mr.  Loudon’s 
personal  character.” 


when  the  arm  was  broken  a second  time,  and 
he  was  then  obliged  to  have  it  amputated  ; but 
not  before  a general  breaking  up  of  the  frame 
had  commenced,  and  the  thumb  and  two  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  had  been  rendered  useless. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Loudon  has  published  a 
number  of  works,  the  mos.  ruinous  and  labori- 
ous of  which  i3  the  ‘ Arboretum  Britannicum,’ 
and  which  has  unfortunately  not  yet  paid 
itself.  He  died  at  last  of  disease  of  the  lungs, 
after  suffering  severely  about  three  months. 

“ Never,  perhaps,  did  any  man  possess  more 
energy  and  determination  than  Mr.  Loudon  ; 
whatever  he  began  he  pursued  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  carried  out,  notwithstanding  obstacles 
that  would  have  discouraged  any  other  man. 
He  was  a warm  friend,  and  most  kind  and 
affectionate  in  all  his  relations  of  son,  husband, 
father,  and  brother ; and  he  never  hesitated  to 
sacrifice  pecuniary  considerations  to  what  he 
considered  his  duty.” 


HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  ARCHITEC- 
TURE* 

The  architecture  of  Britain,  previous  to 
the  Roman  invasion,  was  partly  Cyclopean,  for 
we  can  scarcely  dignify  with  the  title  ot  archi- 
tecture the  huts,  dens,  and  cases  in  which 
our  ancestors  lived.  Stonehenge  is  the  prin- 
cipal existing  monument  of  the  Cyclopean 
masonry  in  this  country.  Diodorus  Siculus 
speaks  of  the  houses  of  the  Britons  as  built  of 
wood,  the  walls  made  of  stakes  and  wattling 
like  hurdles,  and  thatched  with  either  reeds 
or  straw;  but  when  Julius  Ca?sar  invaded 
Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  Cantiuin  (Kent), 
and  some  other  parts  in  the  south,  had  learnt 
to  build  houses  more  substantial  and  conve- 
nient. The  first  step  towards  this  improve- 
ment seems  to  have  consisted  in  plastering 
the  wattled  walls  with  a coating  of  clay,  and 
filling  up  the  chinks;  and  rude  as  this  sort  of 
building  may  appear,  it  is  still  not  unfrequent 
in  the  north  of  England  for  outhouses  and 
cow  sheds.  The  houses  of  the  Britons  were 
generally,  perhaps  always,  of  a circular  form  ; 
they  were  usually  built  in  clusters  of  three  or 
four,  sometimes  more,  within  a square  court. 

When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  engraft  on  the  natives 
some  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  but  although 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
became  more  free  and  intimate,  yet  the  people 
of  Britain  did  not  make  any  very  considerable 
improvements  in  the  manner  ot  building  for 
at  least  a hundred  years  after  that  invasion. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  Britons,  who  were 
not  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  civiliza- 
tion, availed  themselves  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Romans  so  much,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  they  built  houses,  temples,  courts, 
and  market-places,  with  every  Roman  accom- 
paniment of  mosaic  pavement,  saloons,  and 
porticoes.  The  Romans  not  only  built  a pro- 
digious number  of  magnificent  structures  for 
their  own  accommodation,  but  they  encouraged 
and  instructed  the  Britons  to  imitate  their 
example;  and  this  engrafting  the  arts  and 
science  of  civilized  lile  on  barbarians  had  a 
most  important  influence  on  their  character. 
The  spirit  of  building  in  Britain  which  was 
introduced  and  encouraged  by  the  Romans,  so 
much  increased  the  taste  of  the  British 
builders,  that  in  the  third  century  this  island 
was  famous  for  the  great  number  and  excel- 
lence of  its  architects  and  artificers. 

Architecture,  and  the  arts  generally,  did 
not  long  flourish  in  Britain,  but  soon  began  to 
decline  here,  as  well  as  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Western  Empire.  This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  building  of  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
which  attracted  the  most  eminent  architects 
and  artificers  to  the  East,  and  partly  owing  to 
the  irruptions  and  depredations  ot  the  barba- 
rous nations;  so  that  the  final  departure  of 
the  Romans  was  followed  by  the  almost  total 
extinction  of  architecture  in  this  country.  1 he 
Roman  art  of  building  appears  to  have  been 
lost  in  Britain  in  the  >ear  298,  nor  was  it 
revived  until  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  long  succession  of  miseries  in 
which  the  Britons  were  involved  by  the  Scots, 
Piets,  and  Saxons,  deprived  them  of  the  many 
useful  arts  they  had  been  taught  by  the 
Romans,  and  they  retrograded  rapidly  in  civi- 
lization. The  Saxons,  on  their  arrival  in  Bri- 
tain, were  as  ignorant  of  the  arts  as  the  people 
they  had  subdued ; however,  they  constructed 

* Continued  from  page  528. 
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castles,  consisting  of  a round  and  square  keep, 
which  was  ascended  by  a flight  of  steps,  the 
whole  being  of  the  rudest  structure.  Nor  was 
it  until  two  hundred  years  after  their  first  arri- 
val, that  the  Saxons,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  had 
made  any  sensible  advances  in  the  art  of  ar- 
chitecture. During  that  period,  masonry  was 
scarcely  known  in  this  island,  and  even  the 
walls  of  cathedrals  were  constructed  of  wood. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
however,  masonry  was  restored,  principally  by 
two  priests  who  had  visited  Rome  and  ac- 
qmred  a taste  for  the  arts.  These  were  Wil- 
li id,  Bishop  ot  York,  and  afterwards  of  Hex- 
ham, and  Benedict  Biscopus.  Wilfrid,  who 
was  one  ot  the  most  ingenious  prelates  of  that 
age,  erected  several  ecclesiastical  edifices  at 
y°rk,  Rippon,  and  Hexham,  which  exhibited 
proots  ot  h.s  having  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
architecture.  The  cathedral  of  Hexham  was 
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, . ' '-“nieurai  or  ilexbam  was 

built  by  masons  and  other  artificers  brought 

Ren"nR °f"n  by  ‘he  mumficence  of  its  founder. 
Benedict  Biscopus  was  the  cotemporary  and 

“X1*  0f  VV,lfritl  in  SOme  "f  *>>»  journeys, 
and  bad  the  same  taste  for  the  arts.  Having 
obtained  a grant  of  an  estate  from  Egfritf 
the  ri°f  Northumberland,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Were,  he  founded  a monastery  in  the 
jor  7 • Benedict  brought  from  France  a 
number  of  masons,  to  build  the  church  of  hi, 
monastery  of  stone,  after  the  lioinan  manner, 
of  which  he  was  a.  great  admirer.  When 
the  work  was  far  advanced,  he  sent  agents 
abroad  to  procure  some  glass-makers,  artificers 

dowsofkhiOWn  Eneland>  to  glaze  the  win- 
aous  or  his  monastery. 

Although  the  art  of  building  edifices  of 
stone  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  these 
zealous  prelates,  yet  it  did  not  make  that  pro 
g ess  which  might  have  been  expected,  and 
h M l-  lhee,Sll!  ‘ a,,d  ninth  centuries  stone 

0 chg8„fWere  8h  801 as  *°  be  considered 

S',  '"rP”'e  a"d  admiration.  As  a 

Fhe  rv  f fh|S'  'Ve,"la7  state>  ‘hat  "'hen  Alfred 
the  Great  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, wished  to  rebuild  his  ruined  cities 
churches,  and  monasteries,  and  thus  adorn  his 
kingdom  with  more  magnificent  structures,  he 
wm  obliged  to  seek  artificers  in  foreign  coun- 

Architecture  was  a,  little  understood  by  the 
1 a' ' a'«onS  the  ancient  Britons, 

■ bough  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  ccn- 
•uiy  they  began  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
masonry,  as  appears  by  some  of  the  circular 
tuildings i still  ex l ant  in  Scotland,  which  are 
ormed  of  stone  without  cement.  These  build 
ngs  or  towers  were  of  two  classes;  the  first 
or  residence  and  defence,  the  second  for  reli- 
pous  services;  the  latter  were  slender  and 
Ofty,  but  circular  like  the  others,  and  similar 

hoot  tb  T6r.i,0f  Ardmore>  which  was  built 
hout  the  tenth  century. 

The  science  of  architecture,  which  slum- 
ered  toi  four  or  five  centuries  after  Wilfred 
nd  Benedict  started  into  life  in  the  twelfth 
entury,  which  has  been  called  the  age  of  ar- 
hitecture  on  account  of  the  decided  improve- 
' * which  took  place  in  the  erection  of 

lurches,  castles,  and  private  houses.  It  was 
ie  fervency  of  religious  zeal  which  produced 
s improvement,  and  every  means  were  taken 

'b— f “’l5"  ann'Cl1  8°’  lhat  when  Jolli  ed, 
bbot  of  Croyland,  resolved  to  rebuild  the 
lurch  of  his  monastery  in  1106,  the  Arch- 
buHPSw°bfi^,0Mk  a"d  Canterbury  granted  him 

bull,  which  dispensed  with  the  third  part  of 
penances  tor  sin,  to  those  who  contri- 
ited  any  thing  towards  the  building  of  that 
lurch  During  its  erection,  the  abbot  enter- 
med  five  thousand  persons  (mostly  contri- 
tors)  at  dinner  ; by  such  means  the' clergy 
ipired  kings,  nobles,  and  people  of  all  ranks 
th  so  ardent  a zeal  for  the  raising  of 
elesiastical  edifices,  that  in  a short  time 
iy  were  all  rebuilt. 

The  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  Anglo- 

• rmaiis  varied  little  in  the  style  from  the 
'gio-fcaxons.  I he  churches  wore  generally 
nil,  few  strong,  and  dark,  and  the  arches 
■i  both  doors  and  windows  semicircular : to 
ae  succeeded  that  bold,  magnificent  style  of 
ding,  commonly  called  the  later  or  modern 
h.c,  which,  with  the  Gothic,  include  the 
lidings  not  belonging  to  the  regular  orders. 

iXh"  ?”?  bo"-ever,  architecture 

Isbed  all  its  favours  on  religious  edifices 

1 castles,  and  so  late  as  the  close  of  the 

„ k l,  rry’  ‘!,e  l,ouses  even  in  London 
c built  ot  wood  and  covered  with  straw  or 


reeds.  The  palaces  or  castles  built  by  the 
Normans  were,  however,  much  superior  to 
those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  squandered 
away  their  ample  revenues  in  low  and  mean 
houses ; but  the  French  and  Norman  barons 
ived  at  less  expense,  but  in  magnificent  pa- 
aces.  The  fact  is  that  William  I.,  feeling  how 
the  uant  of  fortified  palaces  in  England  faci- 
litated his  conquest  and  might  cause  his  ex- 
pulsion, determined  on  erecting  magnificent 
and  strong  castles  in  all  the  towns  within  the 
royal  demesnes.  This  plan  was  followed  on 
a more  enlarged  scale  by  William  II.  and 
Henry  I.  ; but  the  rage  ot  building  never  pre- 
val fed  so  much  in  any  period  of  early  English 
history  as  in  the  turbulent  reign  of  Stephen 
from  the  years  1135  to  1154.  “In  this  reLn  ” 
says  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  “ eve™ 
one  who  was  able  boilt  a castle,  so  that  the 
poor  people  were  worn  out  with  the  toil  of 
these  buildings,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was 
covered  with  castles.”  It  is  further 


are  enshrined  for  the  while  minds  of  angelic 
innocence.  Let  there  be  no  debasement  we 
say,  no  passive  and  soul-prostrating  idolatries 
wrought  out  under  the  influence  of  the  taste-’ 
less  abominations  usually  presented  to  our 
eyes  for  children’s  schools.  Heaven  knows, 
tor  man  does  not,  the  mischief  perpetrated  by 
the  first  false  impressions.  The  building  is  ah 
important  book. 
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cove.ed  w"h  eastfes.  ’ It  is  further  stated, 
that  during  this  king  sreign  of  nineteen  years, 
1,115  castles  were  raised,  in  addition  to  those 
previously  erected.  The  castles,  monasteries, 
and  churches  were  generally  covered  with 
lead,  and  the  windows  glazed.  Many  of  the 
architects,  principally  ecclesiastics,  rose  to 
considerable  eminence.  William,  of  Sens 
areh'tect  to  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  in  building 
his  cathedral,  ,s  said,  by  Gervase,  of  Canter 
Jury,  to  have  been  a most  exquisite  artist  both 
“ and  wuood-  He  made  not  only  a 

mode!  of  the  whole  cathedral,  but  of  every 
particular  piece  of  sculpture  and  carving,  foV 
the  direction  of  the  workmen  ; and  he  invented 
many  curious  machines  for  loading  and  un- 

°a  :K  sh'P,8’  a"d  conveying  all  the  stones 
which  were  brought  from  Normandy. 

when  I1"  fifteen*h  .“<*  sixteenth  centuries, 
when  learning  of  all  kinds  began  to  revive 
the  chaste  architecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans seemed,  as  it  were,  to  be  recalled  into 
ite  lire  first  improvement  in  it  commenced 
Italy,  and  owed  their  existence  to  the 
many  rums  of  the  ancient  Roman  structures 
that  were  to  be  found  in  that  country,  whence 
an  improved  method  of  building  was  gradually 
brought  into  the  other  countries  of  Europe'; 
and  though  the  Italians  for  a long  time  re- 
tained  the  superiority  as  architects  over  the 

e'llEr?PeBn  ?,ati,’nS’  yet  as  men  »f  genius 
travelled  from  all  quarters  into  Italy,  where 
they  had  on  opportunity  of  seeing  the  originals 
fiom  whence  the  Italians  copied,  architects 

those  of  Italy".  na“°D3  eqUa'’  * 

M. 


We  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  reprint  the 
following  letter,  giving  assurance  to  those 
anxious  for  the  preservation  of  this  venerable 
and  interesting  edifice. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Dec.  6,  1843. 
. , — f"  tbe  last  number  of  the  Ecclesiolo- 
gist,  a publication  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society,  appears  this  paragraph  : 

“We  took  the  opportunity  some  time  back 
ot  drawing  attention  to  the  Old  Norman 
lower  ot  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  gave  what 
encouragement  we  could  to  its  restoration. 
Unfortunately,  the  attempt  seems  to  have  come 
too  late,  since  we  learn  that  a part  of  it  has 
already  fallen,  and  the  whole  is  now  in  such  a 
s ate  of  insecurity,  that  it  seems  little  likely  to 
stand  much  longer.  It  is  not  six  months  since 
we  had  to  record  the  demolition  of  the  Sextrv 
Barn  at  Ely:  and  we  have  now  to  announce 
the  loss  of  another  monument,  as  unique  as 
the  former,  and  perhaps  still  more  interesting 
and  imposing,  when  probably  no  very  consi- 
derable sum,  expended  in  proper  time,  would 
have  been  sufllcient  to  preserve  either  of  them 
tor  nearly  as  many  centuries  longer  as  they 
have  already  reckoned.”  J 

As  this  erroneous  paragraph  is  calculated 
to  impede  the  exertions  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Restoration  of  the  Tower,  I will  thank 
you  to  give  an  early  insertion  to  the  following 
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We  adverted  a week  or  two  ago  to  the  ac- 
tive campaign  about  to  be  entered  on  by  the 
\V  esleyans  in  the  great  education  scheme;  and 
every  body  is  already  conversant  with  what  i; 
on  foot  under  the  auspices  of  “ the  establish 
ment,  — how  an  enormous  subscription,  fast  at- 
taining to  200,0007.,  is  being  raised  by  indivi- 
dual  subscriptions  of  thousands,  ofhundreds,  and 
of  fifties  ! The  Independents  are  now  bestir- 
ring themselves,  and  at  a meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  convened  at  the  Congregational 
Library,  in  Flnsbury-place,  Charles  Hindley, 
Esq  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  and  supported  by 
gentlemen  of  that  religious  denomination  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  resolved  to 
raise  10(1,000/.,  as  their  share  towards  the 
great  work.  12,245/.  was  subscribed  on  the 
spot. 

Again,  we  urge  upon  all,  that  they  should, 
in  providing  education  for  a future  race,  which 
education,  if  good  for  any  thing,  exhibits  itself 
best  in  the  apt  and  the  appropriate,  whether  as 
regards  time,  person,  place,  work,  or  thine- 
we  urge  that  the  present  should  exhibit  that 
they  were  not  altogether  unlearned  themselves; 
thal  they  knew  what  was  apt  and  appropriate 
or  how  to  procure  the  selection  of  it  for  the 
material  edifice  ill  which  all  this  moulding  of 
the  mind  is  to  be  carried  on;  that  proper 
persons  be  confided  in  to  design  and  erect  silch 
,,  dings  j l^at  ^tting  places  be  selected,  not 
Doles  and  corners,  and  refuse  spots,  and  be- 
cause  unfitted  for  any  thing  else,  therefore  se- 
lected or  schools;  that  the  work  should  be 
not  only  comely,  but  expressive,  and  equal  to 
Us  elevation  of  purpose.  Ah!  next  to  the 
temple  tor  God’s  worship  should  be  our  care 
and  consideration  for  these  temples  in  which 


It  is  true  that  a small  portion  of  the  ashlar- 
ing  immediately  under  the  coping-stone  at  one 
of  the  angles  recently  fell  down;  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  several  more 
courses  of  masonry  would  shortly  follow  • but 
it  is  not  correct,  as  the  Members  of  the  Cam- 
den Society  will  be  glad  to  learn,  to  say  that 
the  whole  [fabric]  is  now  in  such  a state  of 
insecurity,  that  it  seems  little  likely  to  stand 
much  longer.” 

. tbc  prompt  attention  and  scientific  skill 
of  Mr.  Oottingham,  the  Committee’s  architect, 
a stop  has  been  put  to  further  disruptions; 
and  such  is  the  confidence  of  the  architect  in 
the  security  of  the  building,  that,  with  his 
sanction  a free  passage  has  been  again  per- 
mitted along  the  road  at  its  base.  ° 

, J he  restoration,  it  is  expected,  will  shortly 
be  proceeded  with,  and  the  Committee  entertaii 
a confident  hope  that  they  will  be  enabled  to 
preserve  “ for  many  centuries,”  this  unique, 
interesting  and  imposing  monument,”  with  ali 
its  beautitui  and  valuable  details.  But  for  this 
purpose  they  must  appeal  to  the  liberality  of 
the  public,  especially  to  those  (thanks  to  the 
Camden  Society,  not  a few)  who  respect  the 
skill  and  taste  of  our  ancestors,  and  desire  to 
imitate  their  pious  liberality. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
tj  Samuel  Tymms, 

Bon.  Sec.  to  the  Committee  for  the  Restoration. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Iron.  An  extraordinary  machine  has  lately  been 
introduced  at  the  Dundyvau  Iron  Works,  for  ex- 
pressing the  impurities  from  the  lumps  of  iron  as 
they  are  taken  from  the  puddling-furnace,  super- 
seding the  ordinary  process  of  the  forge- hammer. 
It  cannot  be  better  described  than  as  a Brobdigna- 
gian  coffee-mill;  the  external  cylindrical  case, 
which  may  be  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  by 
twenty  inches  high,  being  grooved  or  fluted  in- 
ternally, in  a direction  parallel  to  the  axis.  The 
interior  cylinder,  which  is  grooved  correspondingly 
and  driven  by  powerful  machinery,  is  about  ten 
inches  smaller  in  diameter,  and  placed  so  far  eccen- 
tric in  the  case,  as  to  admit  a puddled  ball  of  the 
usual  size,  which  after  undergoing  rather  unceremo- 
nious treatment,  something  between  hugging,  grind- 
ing, and  devouring,  is  dismissed  in  the  form  of  a 
cylinder  from  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  ready 
for  the  rolling-mill.  This  is  an  American  machine, 
patented  by  Mr.  Laurence  Hill,  and  erected  by  Mr. 
M Ome,  ot  Glasgow,  and  is,  we  are  given  to  under- 
staucl,  the  only  one  in  use  in  the  kingdom.— 
Mining  Journal. 
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SOUTH-EAST  VIEW  OF  THE  COLLEGIATE  CIIURCII,  MANCHESTER. 


This  beautiful  and  venerable  edifice  of 
« olden  time  ” assimilates  very  nearly,  both  in 
constitution  and  in  the  character  of  its  archi- 
tecture, to  our  cathedrals.  Like  those  splendid 
erections  of  feudal  days,  this  structure  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  space  of  ground  it  occupies, 
hv  magnificence  of  design,  and  by  luxuriance 
of  decoration.  Over  this  building,  also,  as 
over  them,  the  mist  of  half-forgotten  ages  has 
gathered ; and  whilst  we  gaze  through  the 
hallowed  veil  upon  the  labours  of  a race  ot 
men  long  since  returned  to  their  dust,  memory 
sheds  her  light  upon  the  cloud,  and  invests  the 
sacred  pile  with  a gorgeous  halo. 

This  edifice  was  founded  by  Thomas  West, 
Lord  de  la  Warre,  rector  of  the  parish  in 
the  year  1422;  but  though  much  of  the  build- 
ing appears  to  have  been  raised  during  the  life 
of  this  noble  priest.  It  was  enlarged  in  dimen- 
sions, and  enriched  in  sculpture  and  carved 
decorations  by  Sir  John  Huntingdon,  the  first 
warden;  Sir  Ralph  Langley,  the  third;  and 
Sir  James  Stanley,  who  succeeded  the  latter. 
Private  chapels,  oratories,  and  various  other 
additions  and  alterations  have  progressively 
been  made,  and  the  whole  constitutes  a large 
pile  of  building.  Its  exterior  dimensions  are 
232  feet  in  length  from  west  to  east,  by  132 
feet  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  These 
measurements  include  the  tower  and  lateral 
chapels.  The  original  edifice,  commenced  by 
Lord  Warre  and  finished  by  Bishop  Stanley, 
was  doubtless  an  object  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  ; for  theirs  was  the  era  of  architectural 
luxury.  Then  every  part  of  a religious  build- 
ing was  surcharged  with  ornament ; and 
laboured  masonry  with  elaborate  sculpture 
and  carving  were  displayed  in  vast  and  varied 
profusion.  The  Collegiate  Church  of  Man- 
chester was  evidently  of  this  style  and  charac- 
ter, but  formed  of  bad  materials,  a soft,  red, 
riable  sand-stone,  and  exposed  to  a corrosive 
atmosphere,  it  now  assumes  a dingy  battered 
appearance. 

Amidst  the  confusion  of  the  civil  wars,  and 
the  barbarous  efforts  of  puritanical  zeal,  the 
church  remained  uninjured.  Several  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  this  preservation  ; the 


most  probable  being  that  the  leading  men  of 
Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood  were 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Parliament. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  an  extended  de- 
scription of  this  magnificent  structure,  or  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  chapels  and  other 
subordinate  erections ; a few  general  remarks 
will  suffice  to  give  it  an  interest  to  our  readers, 
but  an  actual  survey  of  the  building  must  be 
taken,  before  an  accurate  idea  of  its  peculiar 
features  can  be  formed.  The  accompanying 
engravings  will  enable  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  general  structure  of  cathedrals  to 
form  a tolerably  just  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  building. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  is  conformable 
to  the  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  fifteenth  century;  and  nearly  all 
the  subsequent  alterations  and  additions  have 
been  executed  with  reference  to  the  original 
design. 

The  view  given  above  displays  the  south 
side  and  eastern  end  of  the  church,  whereby 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  twelve  clerestory 
windows,  a staircase  turret  near  the  centre, 
and  that  the  windows  are  large,  with  several 
mullions,  tracery,  &c.  The  low  building  pro- 
jecting from  the  eastern  end  is  the  Cheetham 
Chapel,  the  next  projection,  near  the  tomb, 
is  the  Chapter  House  ; west  of  this  is  Hulme’s 
Chapel,  Jesus  Chapel,  Trafford  Chapel,  and 
Brown’s  chapel.  At  the  west  end  is  a lofty 
handsome  tower,  surmounted  by  croeketed 
pinnacles,  and  ornamented  with  four  windows, 
tracery,  &c.,  in  its  upper  tier.  The  body  of 
the  church  consists  of  a nave,  used  as  the 
parish  church,  with  two  aisles  and  lateral 
chapels ; east  of  these  is  the  choir,  having 
wooden  stalls,  richly  carved,  on  the  north, 
south,  and  western  sides  ; the  altar  at  the  east 
end,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  an  aisle. 

Diverging  from  this  are  the  chapter-house 
and  five  chapels ; four  of  these  are  private  pro- 
perty, the  one  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Derby 
is  an  extensive  building  on  the  north  side  of 
the  choir,  partly  erected  by  James  Stanley, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  fourth  warden,  and  finished 
after  his  death  by  his  natural  son,  Sir  John  de 


Yarford,  or  Stanley.  In  a small  chantry  ad- 
joining, dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
stands  the  tomb  of  this  prelate,  composed  of 
o-rey  marble,  upon  which  is  inlaid  a small  brass 
effigy,  habited  in  pontificals. 

The  chapels  are  now  less  interesting  than 
they  were  formerly.  They  contain  a few 
monuments,  possessing,  however,  no  great 
merit  as  specimens  of  sculpture.  Some  of 
the  screens  exhibit  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship. 

. The  interior  of  this  sacred  edifice  is  very 
imposing.  Between  the  nave  and  the  choir 
rises  a beautiful  screen  which  formerly  sup- 
ported a magnificent  organ.  In  the  year  1829 
this  was  very  judiciously  removed  to  the  west 
gallery  ; the  small  or  choir  organ  being  left  in 
its  original  situation. 

The  windows  in  the  choir  have  many  re- 
mains of  the  painted  glass  with  which  they 
were  once  ornamented.  In  some  of  them, 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  this  long-neglected 
art  are  still  visible.  In  the  upper  and  smaller 
compartments  are  still  to  be  found  the  heads 
of  several  hundred  saints,  popes,  monks,  and 
benefactors  to  the  church,  borne  of  these, 
when  viewed  through  a good  glass,  from  the 
interior,  exhibit  considerable  merit  as  speci- 
mens of  early  portrait  painting. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  the 
windows  are  extracted  from  a Mb.  collection 
preserved  in  the  College  Library:  The 

windows  were  richly  painted  ; the  east  win- 
dow of  the  south  aisle  had  Michael  and  his 
angels,  the  nine  orders  of  angels  fighting  with 
the  dragon  and  his  angels.  'I  he  east  window 
of  the  north  aisle  had  St.  Austin  and  St.  Am- 
brose, and  the  other  windows  represented 
some  canonical  or  ecclesiastical  story.  In  the 
middle  stanchion  of  every  window  was  the 
picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  at  the  uppei- 
most  end,  there  was  a very  rich  window, 
whereon  was  described  our  Saviour’s  arraign- 
ment and  crucifixion. 

The  choir,  if  those  of  cathedrals  are  ex- 
cepted, is  perhaps  the  finest,  taken  in  all  its 
parts,  in  the  kingdom  ; and  in  some  particulars 
few  cathedrals  excel  it.  The  tabernacle-work 
is  almost  unrivalled  in  this  island. 

The  view  from  the  communion  steps, 
towards  the  body  of  the  church,  is  truly  mag- 
nificent. It  is  from  this  situation  that  the 
harmony  of  the  design  of  the  choir  is  most 
visible.  The  organs  contribute  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  view,  as  much  as  the  stalls  and  the 
tabernacle-work  above  them  do  to  the  pictu- 
resque. For  a more  elaborate  description,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  Aston’s  “ Picture  o 
Manchester.” 
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simplified  Doric.  On  account  of  its  strong 
massive  proportions,  it  is  called  the  rustic 
order,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  edifices  of  that 
character,  composed  of  few  parts,  devoid  of 
ornament,  and  capable  of  supporting  the 
heaviest  weights.  The  Tuscan  order  will 
always  live  where  strength  and  solidity  are 
required.  The  Etruscan  architecture  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  Grecian,  but  possesses  an  inferior 
degree  of  elegance.  The  Trojan  column  at 
Rome  of  this  order  is  less  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  proportions  than  the  admirable 
pillar  with  which  it  is  decorated. 

Its  distinguishing  character  is  massive  soli- 
dity, devoid  of  ail  ornament.  When  it  is  exe- 
cuted with  a pedestal,  the  entire  height  is 
divided  into  five : l-5th  is  the  height  of  the 
pedestal;  then  divide  the  remaining  4-5ths 
into  9 ; give  2 to  the  entablature,  and  the  other 
7-9ths  is  for  the  column,  which  will  be  7 
diameters,  one  part  being  the  width  of  column, 
at  bottom  the  diminish  is  1 - G t h of  a diameter 
given. 

The  Doric  order,  so  called  from  Dorus,  who 
built  a magnificent  temple  in  the  city  of  Argos, 
is  grave,  robust,  and  of  masculine  appearance, 
whence  it  is  figuratively  termed  the  Herculean 
order.  The  Doric  possesses  nearly  the  same 
character  for  strength  as  the  Tuscan,  but  is 
enlivened  with  ornaments  in  the  frieze  and 
capital.  In  various  ancient  remains  of  this 
order,  the  proportions  of  the  columns  are 
different.  Ion,  who  built  a temple  in  Asia, 
taking  his  idea  from  the  structure  of  man, 
gave  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  base  for  the 
height  of  the  column.  Of  this  order  is  the 
Temple  of  Theseus  at  Rome. 

The  Roman- Doric. — Its  distinguishing  cha- 
racter being  known  by  triglyphs,  drops,  modil- 
lions,  or  blocks, pedestal  as  above,  the  remaining 
height  is  divided  into  10.  Give  2 to  the  entabla- 
ture, and  the  other  8-10ths  will  remain  for  the 
column,  which  is  8 diameters  in  height ; the 
heights  of  all  columns  being  taken  from  the 
bottom  of  the  plinth,  or  base,  up  to  the  under- 
side of  the  beam  or  architrave ; the  metope 
or  space  between  the  triglyphs  is  always  45 
minutes,  i.  e.  taken  from  the  scale  of  60  parts. 

The  Grecian- Doric. — The  distinguishing 
character  of  this  chaste  and  bold  order  is  as 
follows:  first,  it  is  the  shortest;  secondly,  the 
entablature  has  the  most  massive  appearance, 
on  account  of  its  few  members  with  which  it 
is  crowned  ; the  sombre  shadow  thrown  from 
its  drip  or  corona,  which  is  larger  than  any 
other  order,  gives  it  that  dignified  appearance 
which  alone  is  peculiar  to  this  style.  Propor- 
tions : its  height  may  be  generally  allowed  6 
or  6£  diameters,  2 ditto  for  entablature;  there 
are  20  flutes  in  the  shaft  without  fillets ; the 
cap  has  a large  abacus,  an  ovalo  or  echinus, 
and  annulets  of  fillets.  It  is  never  executed 
with  a pedestal,  and  the  face  of  the  architrave 
always  projects  beyond  the  inferior  diameter, 
but  in  a line  with  the  base. 

The  Ionic  Order  derived  its  origin  from  the 
people  of  Ionia.  The  column  is  more  slender 
than  the  Doric,  but  more  graceful.  Its  orna- 
ments are  elegant,  and  in  a style  between  the 
richness  of  the  Corinthian  and  the  plainness  of 
the  Tuscan.  The  temples  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  and  of  the  Delphic 
Oracle,  were  of  this  order. 

Its  principal  features  are  bold  spiral  volutes 
to  the  cap,  small  centiliter  modillions,  though 
in  some  of  the  finer  examples  they  are  left  out 
and  dentils  are  substituted,  which  gives  it  an 
elegant  appearance.  One-fifth  of  the  entire 
height  is  for  the  pedestal — divide  the  remainder 
into  11;  give  2 for  the  entablature;  9 dia- 
meters is  for  the  column.  There  are  24  flutes 
in  this,  the  Corinthian,  and  the  Composite 
orders,  and  they  also  have  fillets. 

'J  he  Corinthian. — This  is  the  first  of  all  the 
orders,  and  was  first  adopted  at  Corinth. 
Scamozzi  calls  it  the  virginal  order,  expressive 
of  the  delicacy,  tenderness,  and  beauty  of  the 
whole  composition.  The  most  perfect  model 
of  the  Corinthian  order  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  in  the  three  columns  in  the  Campo  Vaccino 
at  Rome,  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator.  This  order  marks  an  age  of  luxury, 
when  pomp  and  splendour  had  become  the 
predominant  passion,  but  yet  had  not  ex- 
tinguished a taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
in  art. 

The  distinguishing  character  is  principally 
confined  to  its  cap,  which  is  composed  ot  two 
tiers  of  leaves  ; from  the  uppermost  row  spring 
the  volutes,  which  are  small  and  elegant,  sup- 


ARCIIITECTURAL  ORDERS. 

An  order  in  architecture  consists  of  two 
| principal  members,  the  column  and  the  entabla- 
l ture,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  three  prin- 
i cipal  parts.  Those  of  the  column  are  the  Base, 
t the  Shaft,  and  the  Capital;  and  those  of  the 
t entablature  are  the  Architrave,  the  Frieze,  and 


j the  Cornice.  All  these  are  subdivided  into  so 
j many  lesser  parts,  whose  number,  form,  and 
| dimensions  characterize  each  order,  and  ex- 
press the  degree  of  strength,  delicacy,  rich- 
ness, or  simplicity  peculiar  to  it. 

The  Tuscun  order  had  its  name  and  origin 
in  Tuscany,  first  inhabited  by  a colony  from 
Lydia,  whence  it  is  likely  the  order  is  but  the 
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porting  the  abacus,  which  is  hollow  on  each 
face.  The  height  is  divided  into  5,  as  before. 
Give  one  to  the  pedestal,— divide  the  re- 
mainder into  12;  give  2 to  the  entablature; 
the  size  of  the  cap  is  one  diameter  to  10 
minutes. 

The  Composite  Order  was  invented  by  the 
Romans,  and  partakes  of  the  Ionic  and  Corin- 
thian orders,  but  principally  of  the  la'ter,  par- 
ticularly in  the  leaves  of  the  capitals.  This 
order  shews  that  the  Greeks  had,  in  the  three 
original  orders,  exhausted  all  the  principles  of 
grandeur  and  beauty,  and  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  frame  a fourth  but  by  combining  the 
former. 

This  order  is  usually  placed  the  last,  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  been  the  last  invented, 
though  some  architects  of  eminence  assign  it 
the  fourth  place,  on  the  ground  that  they 
should  succeed  each  other  according  to  their 
degrees  of  strength,  and  in  the  progression 
that  must  be  observed  when  they  are  employed 
together. 

In  its  cap  it  imitates  in  part  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders,  having  a similarity  in  the 
scroll  as  to  the  one  and  in  the  leaves  as  to  the 
other.  Its  general  outline  as  to  its  proportions 
is  the  same  as  the  Corinthian. 


ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

Two  extensive  factors  of  pottery  ware, 
Messrs.  Chamberlain,  of  Worcester,  and  Mr. 
Minton,  of  Stoke  upon  Trent,  are  busy  in  the 
preparation  of  encaustic  tiles.  These  tiles 
are  the  true  and  genuine  ecclesiastical  orna- 
ments for  church  pavements,  and  we  hope  no 
more  sandstone  flags  will  again  be  laid  in  a 
sacred  edifice  so  long  as  tiles  can  he  procured. 
If  the  foundation  on  which  the  tiles  are  to  be 
laid  is  sound  and  level,  the  cost  of  appropriate 
tiling  is  not  materially  greater  than  of  stone. 
The  improved  machinery  of  modern  times 
subjects  these  tiles  to  great  pressure,  and  they 
are  consequently  much  harder  and  less  porous, 
and  therefore  more  durable  than  the  ancient 
tiles.  Indeed,  unless  there  be  some  accidental 
defect  in  the  clay,  it  is  next  to  impossible, 
either  by  force  or  friction,  to  inflict  any  injury 
on  them.  They  will  sustain  the  roughest 
usage  to  which  they  are  at  all  likely  to  be  sub- 
jected, even  by  the  hob-nails  of  clodhoppers. 
These  advantages  are  some  set-off  against  the 
mechanical  look  which  the  modern  tiles  have, 
but  which  is  not  apparent  in  the  ancient.  The 
patterns  in  the  first  are  more  uniform  and 
seemingly  the  product  of  machinery,  whilst 
the  latter  appear  to  be  the  work  of  the  hand. 
Of  the  tiles  of  the  two  makers  we  have  men- 
tioned we  prefer  those  of  Mr.  Minton.  They 
have  the  more  genuine  ancient  features  about 
them.  The  tiles  laid  in  the  chancel  of  the 
Temple  Church  are  of  his  manufacture.  The 
patterns  were  almost  wholly  obtained  from  the 
Chapter  House  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
the  original  pavement,  having  been  carefully 
boarded  over  when  that  building  was  fitted 
up  as  a Record  Office,  remains  in  probably 
greater  perfection  than  any  elsewhere.  Many 
of  these  patterns  are  of  great  beauty ; 'some 
consist  of  heraldic  cognizances,  others  of 
figures,  some  evidently  relating  to  the  life  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  others  of  very 
beautiful  scrolls.  They  are  probably  as  olcl 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who  decorated 
this  structure.  The  average  price  of  each 
tile  is  sixpence.  The  ground  is  unglazed  ; 
the  colours  are  a red,  somewhat  between  In- 
dian and  light  red,  with  the  patterns  of  orange 
or  bright  yellow,  highly  vitrified  and  glazed. 
The  red  is  decidedly  suscejitible  of  improve- 
ment. In  the  ancient  tiles,  the  whole  surface 
was  glazed,  and  it  must  have  been  difficult  to 
walk  on  them,  unless  barefooted.  These  tiles 
are  about  an  inch  thick.  Besides  these,  Mr. 
Minton  has  produced  a cheaper  kind,  which 
are  wholly  unglazed  ; they  are  red,  buff,  and 
black.  The  aliernations  of  the  black  tiles  are 
effective,  and  the  whole  appearance  rather 
Romanesque  than  Gothic,  is  chaste,  but  less 
ecclesiastical  than  the  glazed.  For  this  reason 
they  are  better  suited  to  lay  buildings,  and  are 
worth  the  attention  of  architects,  for  balls  and 
passages,  even  of  very  moderate-sized  houses. 
Very  ornamental,  too,  they  would  prove  for 
hearths  and  mantel-pieces,  &c.,  and  they  might 
be  applied  tor  dairies,  conservatories,  and  even 
some  articles  of  domestic  furniture. 

In  the  imitation  ot  the  ancient  tiles,  only  red 
and  buff  colours  hitherto  appear  to  have  been 


used.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  they 
were  made  of  other  colours.  Green  and  white 
tiles  were  used  by  Henry  VIII.  for  Hampton 
Court,  these  being  his  chosen  (the  Tudor) 
colours,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
restored  to  the  great  hall  of  that  palace. 

One  of  the  first  specimens  of  the  revival  of 
the  tesselated  pavement,  we  believe,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  hall  of  the  Reform  Club.  It  was 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Singer,  and  laid  on  a 
principle  for  which  he  took  out  a patent.  Ex- 
cellent as  the  effect  of  this  pavement  is,  it  has  a 
dingy  appearance,  and  this,  we  believe,  is  un- 
avoidable in  the  process  adopted  by  Mr. 
Singer.  The  tessera?,  which  are  usually  about 
an  inch  square,  are  laid  notone  by  one  upon  the 
floor  itself,  hut  on  a ground  of  cement,  thus 
forming  slabs  about  eighteen  inches  square, 
which  slabs  are  then  placed  together  on  the 
floor.  In  order  to  obtain  a level  surface,  the  tes- 
serse  so  fixed  are,  we  believe,  planed  or  ground 
smooth  ; for  this  purpose  they  are  made  rather 
softer  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  and 
thus  their  ground  surface  absorbs  the  dirt.  Mr. 
Blashfield  has  improved  on  this  process,  and 
though  he  adopts  Mr.  Singer’s  method  of 
laying,  he  makes  the  tesserae  themselves  so 
true  and  smooth,  that  they  require  no  further 
levelling.  They  can,  therefore,  be  made  much 
harder,  are  so  made  accordingly,  and  their 
original  vitrified  surface  is  not  disturbed. 
Their  colours  remain  unaffected  by  wear,  and 
the  white  tesserae  are  as  clean  and  pure  as 
biscuit  china.  These  tesserae,  of  the  porce- 
lain (being  flint  and  fine  clay)  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  powdered  state,  in  all  varieties  of 
colour,  and  consequently  are  coloured  through- 
out their  entire  body;  the  powder,  which  is 
almost  of  impalpable  fineness,  is  made  to 
cohere  by  means  of  hydraulic  pressure.  Thus 
formed,  they  are  highly  vitrified.  Pavements 
of  this  kind  are  necessarily  much  more  costly 
than  those  of  tiles,  and  their  price  will  limit 
the  use  of  them  as  pavements,  except  in  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy.  Still  in  passages 
subjected  to  much  traffic,  they  are  cheaper 
than  oil-cloth.  We  have  seen  a beautiful 
mosaic  that  cost  fifty  pounds,  but  will  last  a 
thousand  years,  substituted  from  economical 
motives,  for  floorcloth  of  similar  size,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  replace  annually.  They 
might  well  be  used  before  the  altars  of  churches, 
and  sufficient  remains  of  Abbot  Ware's  mosaic 
pavement,  laid  in  Henry  the  Third’s  reign, 
before  the  high  altar  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
exist  to  furnish  models  of  ancient  workman- 
ship. The  revived  use  of  these  tessera?  will 
lead,  perhaps,  to  the  erection  of  tombs  like 
those  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Henry  III. 
(What  a shame  that  the  British  Museum  did 
not  secure  Cavalini's  shrine  at  Strawberry 
Hill !)  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  applica- 
tion of  this  mosaic  work  to  many  minor  orna- 
mental purposes,  such  as  chess-boards,  tables, 
&c. — Athenaeum. 


FLOATING  ISLAND. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Etzler's  gigantic,  and, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  impractical  plans.  It 
will  amuse,  however.  Our  friends  may  suppose 
themselves  inhabitants  of  this  floating' city  and 
community,  shifting  about  in  the  Atlantic, 
following  the  sun  for  a long  day,  and  hasten- 
ing over  the  night  to  hail  him  at  his  morning’s 
rise.  Sailing  in  search  of  seasons,  and  scud- 
ding off  from  vile  fogs  and  pestilential  vapours 
—ripening  their  crops  under  the  tropic,  and 
reaping  in  the  temperate  zones.  The  following 
letter  on  the  subject  we  extract  from  a con- 
temporary journal : — 

“Sir,  1 trust  you  will  allow  me,  through 
your  valuable  and  widely-circulated  journal,  to 
bring  before  the  public  a few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  a floating  island,  which  has  recently 
gone  the  round  of  the  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals.  It  would  appear  thataMr.Stollme- 
yer  claims  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  stupendous 
project  of  a floating  mas=,  or  as  it  is  termed 
an  “Island,”  incapable  of  sinking  under  any 
circumstances,  thereby  effecting  a vast  im- 
provement or  reform  in  ship-building. 

“ Mr.  Stollmeyer  would  be  no  doubt  per- 
fectly right  in  the  supposition  that  if  a buoyant 
mass,  ten  or  twenty  times  as  large  as  the  largest 
ships  ever  constructed,  could  be  so  compacted 
as  to  be  impregnable  to  the  force  of  the  waves, 
exempt  from  accident,  and  easy  of  propulsion’ 
a great  stride  would  be  made  towards  the  per- 
fection of  navigation.  Under  such  circum- 


stances, the  sea  would  offer  fewer  obstacles  to 
locomotion  than  the  land.  It  strikes  me,  how- 
ever, that  IVJr.  Stollmeyer  is  not  the  first  pro- 
jector of  so  great  an  undertaking,  but  that  he 
is  only  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cobbold,  who,  it  appears,  eight  months  ago  had 
a patent  granted  to  him  for  “certain  improve- 
ments, in  the  means  of  sustaining,  supporting, 
and  propelling  human  and  other  bodies  on  and 
in  the  water.”  Among  the  various  interesting 
details  of  that  gentleman’s  specification,  which 
embraces  several  methods  of  supporting  the 
human  body  on  water,  and  of  effecting  commu- 
nication between  vessels  in  stress  of  weather, 
and  between  stranded  vessels  and  the  shore, 
there  is  a plan,  on  new  and  scientific  principles 
for  sustaining  and  supporting  wharfs,  piers, 
bridges,  light-houses,  harbours  of  refuge,  and 
breakwaters  ; and  for  supporting,  sustaining, 
and  propelling  other  structures,  as  rafts,  vessels, 
and  buildings  which  may  be  employed  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandize, 
and  as  floating  towns  and  manufactories. 

“ The  specification  is  enrolled  in  Chancery, 
and  I have  perused  it  with  much  interest, 
believing  it  to  be  eminently  calculated  to  shew 
considerable  light  on  the  principles  of  naviga- 
tion, and  on  other  highly  important  matters 
connected  with  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
this  country.  Among  the  various  drawings 
illustrative  of  his  invention,  there  is  a plan, 
with  elevations  drawn  to  scale,  of  a stupendous 
raft,  or  floating  town,  supported  on  several 
hundred  wrought-iron  air-tight  tubes  or  com- 
partments, each  compartment  being  50  feet 
long  by  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  whole  com- 
prising an  area  of  one  thousand  feet  in  length 
bv  250  feet  in  width,  propelled  by  fourteen 
engines  of  150  horse  power  each,  and  carry- 
ing with  it  a breakwater,  or  barrier  against  the 
sea,  of  peculiar  construction,  which  is  intended 
to  ensure  to  the  whole  structure  a perpetually 
horizontal  position,  and  to  render  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  without  vibration — estimated  bur- 
den about  27,000  tons  and  draught  of  water 
when  freighted  about  two  feet,  that  is  one- 
third  only  of  the  diameter  of  the  air-tight 
tubes  themselves.  The  tubes  or  compartments, 
are  represented  strongly  attached  laterally  at 
the  distance  of  about  seven  feet  apart,  by 
means  of  strong  bars  and  chains  of  iron  ; and 
they  are  further  compacted  by  powerful  beams 
or  girders  of  wood  laid  transversely  from  tube 
to  tube,  and  firmly  bolted  down  to  the  apex  of 
each  tube,  by  means  of  immense  bolts  passing 
through  these  beams  and  penetrating  through 
strong  flanges  of  solid  iron — the  beams  them- 
selves forming  the  deck  or  foundation,  upon 
which  are  constructed  the  numerous  cabins, 
saloons,  and  warehouses,  as  described  in  the 
plan  and  drawings.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  of  your  valuable  space  to  go  further 
into  detail ; but  as  it  is  a matter  of  grave  consi- 
deration whether  we  shall  continue  to  submit 
to  ail  annual  loss  of  1,500  souls,  and  of  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  three  millions  sterling 
on  and  around  our  own  shores,  I should  con- 
ceive that  any  suggestion,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  abridgment  of  that  mournful  list 
which  we  are  annually  compelled  to  read,  is 
deserving  of  serious  attention,  and  might  tend 
to  open  up  to  human  science,  enterprise,  and 
capital  the  most  glorious  and  profitable  specu- 
ltaion  in  which  they  could  simultaneously 
embark. 


Moving  Houses. — One  of  the  sights  to  stare 
at  in  America  is  that  of  houses  moving  from  place 
to  place.  We  were  often  amused  by  watching  this 
exhibition  of  mechanical  skill  in  the  streets.  They 
make  no  difficulty  of  moving  dwellings  from  one 
part  of  the  town  to  another.  Those  l saw  travel- 
ling were  all  wooden  houses,  that  is,  built  entirely 
of  wood,  except  the  chimneys  ; but  it  is  said  that 
brick  buildings  are  sometimes  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  The  largest  dwelling  that  I saw  in  motion 
was  one  containing  two  stories  of  four  rooms  each  ; 
forty  oxen  were  yoked  to  it.  The  first  few  yards 
brought  down  the  two  stacks  of  chimneys,  but  it 
afterwards  went  on  well.  The  great  difficulties 
were  the  first  getting  it  in  motion,  and  the  stopping 
exactly  in  the  right  place.  This  locomotive  power 
was  very  convenient  at  Cincinnati,  as  the  constant 
improvements  going  on  there  made  it  often  desirable 
to  change  a wooden  dwelling  for  one  of  brick  ; and 
whenever  this  happened,  we  were  sure  to  see  the 
ex-No.  100  of  Main-street  or  the  ex-No.  55  of 
Second-street  creeping  quietly  out  of  town,  to  take 
possession  of  a humble  suburban  station  on  the 
common  above  it. — Mrs.  Trollope. 
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DECORATION. — HOUSE  PAINTING. 

The  Athenaeum  is  following  up  this  subject 
to  which  we  calied  attention  in  a former  num- 
ber. The  last  paper  for  December  19,  em- 
braces three  points  or  heads. — 1.  “ Shall  the 
colour  chosen  be  used  in  tones  dark  or  light  - full 
or  faint?"  (the  influence  of  aspect  being  de- 
termined on  by  the  rules  set  forth  in  a previous 
paper) — 2.  “ IVherc  colour  shall  be  lightest — 
where  darkest ” — and  3.  “ Docoration  of  ceil- 
ings" 

There  is  much  of  the  usual  skill  and  acumen 
of  the  writings  of  that  journal  in  thi9  article; 
the  influence  of  full-toned  or  faint  colours, 
according  as  the  apartment  in  which  they  may 
be  used  is  light  or  dark,  is  first  commented  on, 
and  then  as  to  the  choice  of  colours.  White, 
yellow,  red,  and  purple,  are  primarily  dis- 
cussed, and  in  a most  amusing  and  practical 
manner.  The  amusement,  too,  is  of  a philoso- 
phical cast,  derived  from  the  introduction  of 
Goethe  as  an  authority,  whose  “Theory  of 
Colours”  has  been  rendered  accessible  to  us 
by  Mr.  Eastlake’s  edition.  A second-hand 
extract  may  serve  to  give  our  readers  an  anti- 
taste of  the  pleasure  they  may  derive  both  from 
the  perusal  of  the  article  in  the  Aihenteum  and 
the  original  work,  but  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  one  colour: — 

Yellow , says  Goethe,  is  the  colour  nearest 
light.  In  its  highest  purity  it  always  carries 
with  it  the  nature  of  brightness,  and  has  a 
serene,  gay,  softly  exciting  character.  In  this 
state,  applied  to  dress,  hangings,  carpeting,  &c. 
it  is  agreeable.  “ Gold,  in  its  perfectly  un- 
mixed state,  especially  when  the  effect  of  polish 
is  superadded,  gives  us  a new  and  high  idea  of 
this  colour;  in  like  manner,  a strong  yellow,  as 
it  appears  on  satin,  has  a magnificent  and 
noble  effect.  We  find  from  experience,  again, 
that  yellow  excites  a warm  and  agreeable  im- 
pression. Hence,  in  painting,  it  belongs  to  the 
illumined  and  emphatic  side.  This  impression 
of  warmth  may  be  experienced  in  a very  lively 
manner  if  we  look  at  a landscape  through  a 
yellow  glass,  particularly  on  a grey  winter’s 
day.  The  eye  is  gladdened,  the  heart  ex- 
panded and  cheered  ; a glow  seems  at  once  to 
breathe  towards  us.”  The  following  assertion 
appears  to  us  rather  too  broad  in  its  application. 
There  are  surely  circumstances,  when  the  yel- 
lowish brown  of  the  fallen  leaf,  as  it  is  termed, 
might  be  most  judiciously  employed ; but 
Goethe’s  account  is  rather  more  poetical  than 
practical.  He  says,  “ When  a yellow  colour 
is  communicated  to  dull  and  coarse  surfaces, 
such  as  common  cloth,  felt,  or  the  like,  on 
which  it  does  not  appear  with  full  energy,  the 
disagreeable  effect  is  apparent.  By  a slight 
and  scarcely  perceptible  change,  the  beautiful 
impression  of  fire  and  gold  is  transformed  into 
one  not  undeserving  the  epithet  of  foul,  and 
the  colour  of  harmony  and  joy  reversed  to 
that  of  ignominy  and  aversion.  ’ To  this  im- 
pression the  yellow  hats  of  bankrupts,  and  the 
yellow  circles  on  the  mantles  of  Jews,  may 
have  owed  their  origin.  As  no  colour  can  he 
considered  as  stationary,  so  we  can  very  easily 
augment  yellow  into  reddish,  by  condensing  or 
darkening  it.  The  colour  increases  in  energy, 
and  appears  in  red-yellow  more  powerful  and 
splendid.  All  that  we  have  said  of  yellow  is 
applicable  here  in  a higher  degree.  The.  red- 
yellow  gives  an  impression  of  warmth  and 
gladness,  since  it  represents  the  hue  of  the  in- 
tenser glow  of  fire,  and  of  the  milder  radiance 
of  the  setting  sun.  Hence  it  is  agreeable 
around  us;  and  again,  as  clothing  in  greater  or 
less  degrees  is  cheerful  and  magnificent.  A 
; slight  tendency  to  red  immediately  gives  anew 
i character  to  yellow,  and  while  the  English  and 
1 Germans  content  themselves  with  pale  yellow 
i colours  in  leather,  the  French,  as  Castel  has 
) remarked,  prefer  a yellow  enhanced  to  red  ; 
i indeed,  in  general,  every  thing  in  colour  is 
i agreeable  which  belongs  to  the  active  side.  As 
| pure  yellow  passes  very  easily  to  red-yellow, 
f so  the  deepening  of  this  last  to  yellow-red  is 
1 1 not  to  be  arrested.  The  agreeable  cheerful 
s sensation  which  red-yellow  excites,  increases 
j t to  an  intolerably  powerful  impression  in  bright 

I \ yel low-red.  The  active  side  is  here  in  its 

I I highest  energy,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
It  that  impetuous,  robust,  uneducated  men  should 
1 1 be  especially  pleased  with  this  colour.  Among 

s savage  nations  the  inclination  for  it  has  been 


universally  remarked,  and  when  children,  left 
to  themselves,  begin  to  use  tints,  they  never 
spare  vermilion  and  minium.  In  looking 
steadfastly  at  a perfect  yellow-red  surface,  the 
colour  seems  actually  to  penetrate  the  organ. 
It  produces  an  extreme  excitement,  and  still 
acts  thus  when  somewhat  darkened.  A yellow- 
red  cloth  disturbs  and  enrages  animals.  I 
have  known  men  of  education  to  whom  its  ef- 
fect was  intolerable  if  they  chanced  to  see 
a person  dressed  in  a scarlet  cloak  on  a grey, 
cloudy  day.” 

And  so  with  this  kind  of  mystical  analysis 
does  Goethe  pursue  his  subject,  leading  us  into 
a region  of  subtleties,  or  at  any  rate  far  away 
from  that  stolid  matter-of-fact  perception 
which  an  English  house-painter  and  his  em- 
ployers would  hold  to  as  the  ground  of  choice. 
1'he  reading  of  this  paper,  however,  will  dis- 
turb much  of  that  mechanical  action  and 
structure  of  thought  which  prevails  among  us. 
It  will  tell  that  there  is  a theory  of  colour  and 
laws  of  application,  and  something  certain  and 
determinable,  far  different  indeed  from  that 
unenviable  dulness  of  soul  and  principle  by 
which  art,  in  all  its  ramifications,  has  been 
smothered  in  this  country.  But  we  must  not 
detain  from  the  reading  of  that  which  excites 
to  our  remarks,  and  to  whet  the  appetite  the 
more,  we  quote  a conclusive  paragraph  on 
decoration  of  ceilings  : — 

“ We  are  convinced,  from  actual  experi- 
ments, that  very  effective  and  cheap  decorations 
might  be  used  in  ceilings.  The  colouring  of 
mouldings  and  cornices  by  the  hand,  and 
indeed  all  hand  labour  on  a small  scale,  is  slow, 
and  therefore  costly,  but  the  plan  we  would 
recommend,  and  hope  to  see  extensively  used 
for  the  adornment  of  ceilings,  is  much  more 
simple  and  easy  of  performance.  Ceilings 
may  be  treated  as  easily  as  walls.  Papers 
may  be  prepared  expressly  with  suitable  pat- 
terns, and  they  may  be  attached,  afterwards,  to 
the  walls  like  common  paper-hangings.  After 
making  some  little  allowance  for  the  extra 
trouble  in  affixing  the  paper  to  the  ceiling, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  orna- 
mental papering  of  ceilings  should  be  more 
costly  than  that  employed  on  the  walls.  In 
one  experiment,  we  directed  a paper  surface 
of  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  to  be  prepared, 
which  contained  Pompeian  forms  expressed  in 
four  colours,  and  which  cost,  in  its  preparation, 
about  forty  shillings.  Had  the  same  design 
been  executed  in  great  numbers,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  might  have  been  produced  for 
half  the  money,  or  even  less.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  the  design  been  painted  on  the 
ceiling  itself,  by  the  hand,  the  cost  would  have 
been  much  increased.  The  economy  of  the 
process  of  affixing  the  ornament  in  a large 
surface  at  once  to  the  ceiling,  is  obtained  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  laying 
the  tesserre  in  blocks  on  pavements,  according 
to  Mr.  Singer’s  patent,  instead  of  laying  tes- 
sera; one  by  one  on  the  floor. 

“ Leaving  out  of  the  account  the  additional 
beauty  which  tasteful  colouring  on  the  ceiling 
confers  on  a room,  we  would  recommend  the 
practice  as  economical — a charm  oftentimes 
more  attractive  in  these  money-making  times 
than  beauty  itself.  In  the  course  of  every 
three  or  four  years,  the  ceiling  of  a London 
house  requires  re-colouring.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  determined  lines  of  the  positive 
colouring  in  an  ornamental  design,  and  also 
the  paper  itself,  would  tend  very  much  to  con- 
ceal the  ordinary  cracks  and  markings  in  the 
ceiling,  caused  by  the  dirt  and  smoke,  and  thus 
reduce  the  necessity  of  re-colouring.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  experiment  already  mentioned, 
we  had  a simpler  one  prepared  in  two  shades 
of  deep  straw-colour,  for  the  centre  of  a room, 
the  cost  of  which  experiment  was  only  five 
shillings.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  experi- 
ments, it  is  only  just  to  mention  that  we  had 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Clarke,  a paper-stainer, 
of  60,  High  Holborn,  who  seemed  well  dis- 
posed to  carry  them  much  farther,  if  any  public 
taste  could  be  generated  for  them.  In  the 
preparation  of  decorations  for  ceilings,  and 
until  we  can  enter  upon  the  subject  of  pattern 
in  detail,  a word  of  caution  may  be  whispered 
against  all  and  every  sort  of  imitation  of  raised 
surfaces.  Let  there  be  no  sham  cornices  or 
rosettes  for  centres—  no  sham  festoons,  dra- 
peries, or  tassels.  Whatever  is  done,  should 
be  limited  to  the  expression  of  agreeable 
forms  in  colour,  and  much  more  effect  may  be 
produced  under  this  limitation  than  is  gene- 


rally obtained  by  the  plaster  mouldings  and 
ornaments  themselves  which  are  commonly 
attached  to  ceilings.  The  choice  of  the  co- 
lours and  peculiar  treatment  of  them  in  ceilings 
must,  of  course,  he  regulated  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  room,  and  the  character  of  the 
decorations  used  in  it.” 


REMARKS  BY  PROFESSOR  TRAIL 

ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  INTO  SCOTLAND  OF 
GRANITE  FOR  ORNAMENTAL  PURPOSES, 

By  Messrs.  M' Donald  and  Leslie  of  Aberdeen. 

The  first  idea  of  employing  the  refractory 
but  enduring  material,  granite,  in  sculpture, 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
'1  hose  who  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
examining  their  colossal  buildings  have  ac- 
knowledged the  precision  and  even  delicacy  of 
the  figures  and  ornaments  with  which  that 
ingenious  people  contrived  to  enrich  their 
architecture.  Specimens  of  their  sculpture  in 
granite,  which  have,  for  three  thousand  years, 
resisted  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  the  yet 
more  destructive  influence  of  barbarous  in- 
vaders, still  astonish  us  by  the  high  polish  of 
their  surfaces,  and  the  delicate  finish  of  their 
details.  Even  a visit  to  the  Egyptian  Saloon 
of  the  British  Museum  will  prove  that,  in  accu- 
racy of  muscular  delineation  and  in  the  com- 
munication of  absolute  fleshiness  to  the  lips 
and  features  of  some  of  the  figures  there  pre- 
served, the  ancient  Egyptians  evinced  a high 
perfection  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  in  a material 
of  the  most  imperishable  kind  on  which  few 
succeeding  artists  have  ventured  to  employ  the 
chisel. 

In  our  own  times,  the  fabrication  of  slabs, 
pedestals,  and  vases,  in  hard  porphyries  and  in 
granite,  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in 
Sweden.  The  quarries  of  Blyberg,  at  Elfdalen, 
for  many  years  have  furnished  materials  for 
Swedish  ingenuity  and  skill.  The  elegant 
forms  and  high  finish  of  their  works  in  these 
refractory  materials  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  splendour  of  the  Swedish  capital,  and 
are  known  and  admired  over  Europe.  Yet, 
though  our  own  mountains  yield  no  less  beau- 
tiful and  durable  materials,  it  is  surprising  how 
long  we  have  remained  without  any  attempt  to 
apply  them  to  the  purposes  of  ornamental  art. 
It  is  true  * * * that  Aberdeen  exhibits  a city 
chiefly  built  of  blocks  of  hewn  granite  ; * * * but 
the  idea  of  giving  a polish,  equal  to  that  of  ancient 
Egypt,  to  our  granite  in  works  of  considerable 
size — of  introducing  this  splendid  material  as 
a domestic  ornament  in  our  halls  and  saloons, 
and  as  lasting  memorials  cf  departed  worth  in 
our  cemeteries — is  undoubtedly  due  to  two 
citizens  of  Aberdeen,  Messrs.  M'Donald  and 
Leslie,  who  carry  on  extensive  works  in  that 
town,  where  the  grey  granite  of  Aberdeen, 
and  tbe’rich  red  granite  of  Peterhead,  are  cut 
into  an  endless  variety  of  ornamental  articles, 
which  receive  the  highest  polish. 

A late  visit  to  their  establishment  convinced 
me  that  these  gentlemen  have  reduced  to  prac- 
tice the  difficult  problem  of  giving  any  re- 
quired form  to  so  stubborn  a material  as 
granite,  and  of  communicating  to  its  surface 
an  exquisite  polish,  which  shew  it  to  be  well 
suited  for  the  abodes  of  rank  and  opultnce. 
The  rich  warm  tint  of  the  Peterhead  granite, 
in  particular,  will  harmonize  better  with  the 
gilded  ornaments  and  gorgeous  hangings  of  a 
modern  gallery  or  superb  saloon,  either  as 
tables  or  as  pedestals  for  works  of  art,  than 
furniture  made  of  the  most  costly  woods,  or 
even  than  the  snowy  marble  of  Carrara. 

For  monumental  work,  this  enduring  mate- 
rial possesses  advantages  over  the  best  marble. 
In  our  climate,  the  effects  of  rain,  sudden 
frosts,  and  succeeding  thaws,  are  soon  percep- 
tible on  Carrara  marble,  or  any  other  kind  ex- 
posed freely  to  the  weather.  Marble  thus  soon 
loses  its  glossy  surface ; it  contracts  greenish 
stains  from  the  vegetation  of  minute  byssi;  and 
inscriptions  in  a few  years,  from  these  causes, 
become  illegible.  The  polished  granite  of 
Aberdeenshire  retains  its  polish  most  perfectly 
under  all  atmospheric  changes;  does  not  con- 
tract any  stain  from  vegetation  ; and  unless 
wantonly  mutilated,  will  transmit  the  inscrip- 
tion engraven  on  it  to  distant  ages.  * • 

The  extent  and  perfection  to  which  these 
gentlemen  have  carried  the  working  of  this 
very  refractory  but  beautiful  stone,  may  be 
considered  as  forming  an  era  in  Biitish  art; 
and  require  only  to  be  more  generally  known, 
to  be  appreciated  and  encouraged  by  public 
taste  and  munificence. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Deo.  4. — W.  Tite,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

jyfr.  H.  T.  Wright  was  elected  an  Associate. 

A paper  was  read  “ On  the  Foundations  of  the 
late  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  by  the  Ex- 
change,” bv  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  shewing  the 
rude  but  efficient  mode  of  construction  adopted 
by  our  forefathers,  and  the  masterly  judgment 
and  skill  with  which  Sir  C.  Wren  availed  him- 
self of  the  existing  ancient  foundations  in  his 
new  structure  after  the  fire.  The  piers  in  the 
east  wall,  as  well  as  those  under  the  pillars  of 
the  nave,  were  raised  upon  a mass  of  well- 
made  concrete,  formed  of  chalk,  broken  tiles, 
and  stone,  pebbles,  and  lime,  cast  about  a foot 
deep  into  the  stratum  of  sound  gravel.  Where 
arches  were  required,  as  in  the  east  and  north 
wall,  the  natural  soil  was  left  undisturbed,  and 
formed  into  a rude  centering  from  pier  to  pier, 
on  which  the  voussoirs  of  the  arches  in  chalk 
were  at  once  placed.  From  the  springing  of 
the  piers,  the  masonry  was  of  a superior  kind, 
the  centre,  however,  being  filled  in  with  con- 
crete— the  side  walls  of  the  church  were  of  a 
better  masonry  with  upright  faces.  The  tower 
was  built  of  flint  and  chalk,  with  walls  of  the 
thickness  necessary  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
bells. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Papworth  exhibited  a volume 
containing  a collection  of  decorations  for  a 
chapel  in  the  Cathedral  at  Lisbon,  made  at 
Rome  in  1755.  It  appears  from  these  drawings 
that  the  architect  sent  his  general  designs  to 
Rome,  and  that  the  details  were  there  filled  up 
by  the  most  eminent  decorative  artists.  The 
name  of  Pompeio  Battoni,  who  was  to  supply 
some  painting  of  the  higher  class,  occurs 
among  the  number.  There  are  designs  for  the 
pavements,  railings,  hangings,  and  every  de- 
scription of  decoration  and  furniture  to  make 
the  work  complete.  The  artistical  knowledge 
displayed  in  these  drawings  throughout  the 
variety  of  operations  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
work  of  this  kind,  and  the  unity  of  purpose 
with  which  it  is  brought  together  and  applied, 
is  the  principal  deficiency  in  our  modern  system 
of  architecture. 


ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH,  LEAMINGTON. 

We  gave  in  our  last  a report  of  measures 
then  under  discussion  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  the  works  during  the  winter  season,  and 
adverted  to  a requisition  for  a parish  meeting 
based  upon  the  arguments  which  naturally 
occur  to  men  of  wise  and  benevolent  views, 
but  we  are  sorry  to  state  for  this  week  that 
those  views  have  been  any  thing  but  distinct 
to  the  vision  of  a majority  of  those  who  had 
to  decide  upon  granting  the  supplies.  A 
church-rate  has  been  refused,  and  we  hardly 
see  upon  what  principle,  except  to  thwart  the 
Vicar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craig.  It  is  a sad  thing, 
however,  if  a blundering  economy — a jealous 
and  perverse  spirit  should  have  been  indulged 
in  by  persons  of  influence,  the  evil  effects  of 
which  are  mainly  to  fall  upon  the  unoffending 
poor.  The  beneficial  consequence  of  keeping 
employed,  during  the  winter  season,  a number 
of  labourers  and  artificers,  and  distributing 
the  fund  of  their  wages  through  the  healthy 
channels  of  the  small  trader,  would  have  been 
of  direct  value  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
rate,  and  as  we  respect  a man’s  principles,  for 
principle  might  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  opposition,  no  principle  needed  to  have 
been  compromised. 

The  meeting  that  took  place  was  a long  and 
stormy  one,  and  was  characterized  by  violent 
and  ungentlemanly  language,  designating  it  as 
a farce,  a humbug  ! and  the  like.  The  V icar’s 
meritorious  anxiety  to  give  to  the  town  of 
Leamington  one  public  structure  of  an  endur- 
ing and  appreciable  character,  and  to  unite 
with  this  effort  the  true  economy  of  keeping 
the  poor  employed,  when  employment  is  of 
most  consequence  to  them,  is  not  seconded  by 
the  patrons  of  lath  and  plaster  and  the  mam  - 
mon-speculating tribe  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. Had  it  been  about  a set  of  dog- 
kennels  or  accommodation  for  grooms  and 
horses  for  the  winter  hunt,  all  these  who 
oppose  now,  would  have  been  vociferous  sup- 
porters. We  speak  thus  strongly  on  a matter 
in  which  we  have  been  called  to  know  some- 
what of  the  specialties,  at  the  same  time  we 
retreat  from  prejudging:  there  mav  have  been 
causes  of  which  we  are  not  cognizant;  hut 
enough  is  exposed  on  the  broad  face  of  the 
transaction  to  prevent  ua  being  enamoured 
of  it. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

Christ's  Churchy  Westminster . — This  church 
has  been  lately  consecrated  with  the  usual 
ceremonies  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
sacred  edifice  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
Broadway  Chapel,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Archbishop  Laud.  The  old  chapel  was  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret ; 
unfortunately  it  had  no  funds  appropriated  to 
its  support,  and  had  fallen  into  such  a state  of 
decay,  that  in  1841  it  was  found  necessary  to 
take  it  down.  The  new  church  is  after  a 
design  by  Mr.  Poynter,  and  was  built  by  Mr. 
Higgs.  It  is  built  of  Kentish  ragstone,  the 
windows  and  doorways  being  of  Bath  stone. 
It  is  a Gothic  building,  having  a bell-tower  or 
steeple  at  the  north-western  angle.  This  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  not,  however,  completed, 
as  the  funds  have  not  been  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  full  design  of  the  architect ; in  its  pre- 
sent state  the  tower  is  about  55  feet  in  height. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  commodious,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  exterior;  it  contains  1,550 
sittings. 

On  Tuesday,  the  12th  inst.,  a new  district 
church  on  the  Dicker  Common,  in  the  parish 
of  Arlington,  Sussex,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  assisted  by  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Lewes  and  many  of  the  neighbouring 
clergy.  This  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  has  been  built  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year  by  voluntary  contributions,  aided 
by  grants  from  the  Incorporated  Society,  and 
the  Chichester  Diocesan  Association.  It  con- 
tains about  300  sittings,  all  of  which  are  free, 
and  is  designed  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of 
a population  of  about  500  souls,  settled  of  late 
years  in  a newly  enclosed  country,  remote  from 
their  parish  church,  and  generally  in  bumble 
circumstances.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Warneford  has 
given  500/.  towards  the  endowment. 

A new  church  is  in  course  of  erection  at 
Dornington  Wood,  Salop,  commenced  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  and  built  at  the  sole  expense  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  from  whose 
estate  the  stone  is  brought.  The  extreme 
dimensions  are  89  feet  by  48  feet ; the  stvle  is 
early  English,  and  very  chaste,  consists  of 
nave,  chancel,  and  transepts,  porch,  &c.,  bell 
and  stair  turrets  ; the  roofs  are  open,  and  have 
a good  effect  from  the  gallery  in  the  west  end  ; 
the  inside  is  fitted  up  with  open  sittings,  the 
whole  of  which  are  free.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Moffatt,  the  contractors 
Messrs.  Cobb,  Newport. 

Mrs.  Shepherd,  of  Amport,  Andover,  whose 
munificence  in  building  churches,  &c.,  is  well 
known,  has  intimated  to  the  rector  of  Walcot 
her  intention  of  building  one  of  the  contem- 
plated alms-houses  on  Beacon-hill,  at  her  own 
cost,  and  dedicating  it  to  the  memory  of  her 
late  husband,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd,  D.D.,  as 
a token  of  the  great  benefit  that  he  derived, 
under  God,  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  Bath 
waters. 

A gentleman  of  about  50,000/.  per  annum  in 
the  parish  of  Wolverhampton,  when  asked  to 
contribute  to  Ettingshall  Church,  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  the  mines  would  be 
worked  out  in  about  seventy  years , and  then  the 
people  would  move,  and  the  church  would  be  of 
no  use ! ! — First  Report  of  the  Midland  Mining 
Commission,  p.  154. 

Holy  Trinity  Church. — We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  the  guarantee  fund  of  200/.  required 
for  the  improvement  of  the  interior  of  this 
sacred  edifice  has  been  raised  within  about  30/. 
We  sincerely  hope,  under  these  pleasing  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  work  will  speedily  be 
commenced.  There  should  be  no  unnecessary 
delay. 

Lynn. — The  Town  Council  agreed  last  Wed- 
nesday to  grant  the  committee,  as  a site  for  the 
new  church,  a piece  of  ground  on  the  Black - 
friars’-road,  in  lieu  of  the  site  offered  to  them 
a short  time  since. 

St.  Stephen's  Church. — The  repairs  of 
the  damages  done  by  the  recent  storm  to  this 
building  are  nearly  completed. 

J.  H.  Errington,  Esq.,  who  is  lay-rector  of 
Ashhourn,  in  Derbyshire,  finding  the  com- 
mittee for  re-pewing  the  church  had  a defi- 
ciency in  their  funds,  lately  sent  them  a check 
for  285/.,  the  sum  expended  upon  the  chancel. 

Arrangements  are  being  taken  forthwith  for 
the  erection  of  a new  church  in  Heaton 
Norris,  towards  which  Wilbraham  Egerton, 
Esq.,  of  Tatton  Park,  has  given  a site  of  land 
and  1,000/. 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 

West  Bromwich  and  Birmmgham  Canal. — 
Anew  line  of  canal  has  just  been  completed, 
of  the  extent  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  between 
West  Bromwich  and  Birmingham,  at  an  enor- 
mous cost,  and  the  work  is  certainly  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom — 
double  towing  paths  and  splendid  bridges,  and 
locks,  thirteen  in  number;  but  when  prepara- 
tions were  made  last  week  for  the  opening  of 
the  line,  it  was  found  that  the  locks  were  two 
feet  too  short  to  admit  a boat. — [We  extract 
this  paragraph  from  a country  paper,  without 
being  perfectly  certain  as  to  the  fact  stated 
with  regard  to  the  shortness  of  the  locks, 
upon  which  we  remain  incredible.  It  would 
be  such  an  instance  of  engineering  blundering, 
as  fortunately  for  the  credit  of  our  country  is 
rarely  witnessed  among  Englishmen.  We 
have  heard,  however,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
railway  from  Dartmoor  to  Plymouth,  by 
which  the  granite  is  conveyed,  the  engineer 
had  so  fir  miscalculated  as  to  have  run  out  a 
little  above  Plymouth  at  a level  considerably 
above  his  purpose,  and  that  the  work  had  to 
be  recommenced  a considerable  distance  back 
to  rectify  the  costly  blunder.  The  place  at 
which  the  error  was  detected  is  called 
“ Stewart’s  Folly,”  Stewart,  we  think,  being 
the  name  of  the  engineer. — Ed.] 

The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the 
county  of  Nottingham  are  directing  the  im- 
provement of  the  course  of  the  river  Smite,  in 
the  course  of  which  several  bridges  will  have 
to  be  built,  and  others  renewed,  altered,  and 
repaired. 

Bridlington. — Messrs.  Walker  and  Burgess 
are  employed  to  direct  the  removal  of  the 
present  pier,  and  construct  a new  one,  to  effect 
the  enlargement  of  the  harbour.  The  improve- 
ment will  be  an  important  one  for  the  interests 
of  Bridlington. 


RAILWAYS. 

Railway  Projects. — Among  the  numer- 
ous notices  of  application  to  Parliament  next 
session  for  Railway  Acts,  the  Railway  Times 
presents  the  following  list  connected  with  this 
district : — 

EASTERN  COUNTIES’  AND  NORTHERN  AND 
EASTERN  RAILWAYS. 

For  the  amalgamation  of  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties’ and  Northern  and  Eastern  Railways. 

To  amend  the  Eastern  Counties'  Railway 
Acts,  with  power  to  make  a branch  to  Thet- 
ford,  &c. 

For  an  extension  of  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  Railway  from  Newport  to  Thetford 
and  Ely,  in  connection  with  the  Northampton 
and  Peterborough  Railway,  and  to  Wisbech, 
with  power  to  sell  or  lease,  Signed  by  “ Crow- 
der and  Maynard,  solicitors,  67,  Coleman- 
street,  London.” 

For  leave  to  deviate  on  the  Newport  (Nor- 
thern and  Eastern)  Extension  line. 

A branch  railway  “ to  commence  by  a junc- 
tion with  the  Hertford  and  Ware  branch  of 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway,  at  or  near 
the  Hertford  station  of  the  said  branch 
railway,  in  the  parish  of  Saint  John, 
Hertford,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  to 
terminate  in  a certain  field  adjoining  the  turn- 
pike road  from  Hitchin  to  Stevenage,  in  the 
parish  of  Hitchin,  in  the  county  of  Hertford.” 
No  signature  to  the  notice. 

Branches  from  the  Northern  and  Easter11 
Railway  to  Tottenham  and  Edmonton.  No 
signature. 

For  the  Norwich  and  Brandon  Railways. 
Signed,  “ Parker  and  Hayes,  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields.” 

For  the  Eastern  Union  Railway.  Mr.  Cob- 
bold’s  and  Mr.  Locke’s  scheme  for  extending 
the  Eastern  Counties’  Railway  via  Ipswich. 

Mr.  Braith  waite’s  branch  to  Harwich.  Signed 
“John  Duncan,  London;  Sparling,  Turner, 
and  Deane,  Colchester.” 

Mr.  Attwood’s  Harwich  branch.  Signed, 
Bourdillon  and  Son,  Great  Winchester-street, 
London,  solicitors  for  the  Bill.” 

Railway  from  Thetford  to  Cambridge.  No 
signature. 

For  the  Stratford  branch  line  to  the  Thames 
in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Counties’  and 
Northern  and  Eastern  Railways.  Signed  by 
“ Stokes,  Hollingsworth,  Tyerman,  and  John- 
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ston,  24,  Cateaton-street,”— four  out  of  the 
eight  Blackvvall  Railway  solicitors. 

To  amend  the  Yarmouth  and  Norwich 
Railway  Acts,  and  authorize  a short  branch 
line. 

A railway  from  Tilbury  Fort  in  Essex,  to 
join  the  Blackwall  at  Stepney — a modifica- 
tion of  the  Thames  Haven  scheme.  No  sig- 
nature. 

The  district  of  Furness,  which  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  proverbial  for  its  iso- 
lated character,  and  the  apathy  of  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof  for  improvements  in  the  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  the  country,  will,  in 
the  course  of  a few  years,  undergo  a involution. 
It  is  to  be  wondered  that,  up  to  a few  years 
ago,  this  large  field  for  speculation  had  never 
been  thought  of,  when  it  is  considered  that 
there  were  within  its  bosom  minerals,  which, 
both  for  variety  in  their  nature  and  richness  in 
quality,  are  nowhere  equalled  : but  there  is  a 
season  for  every  thing.  There  has  already 
been  an  act  obtained  for  building  a pier,  and 
making  improvements  at  Roe  Island,  which 
works  are  to  be  commenced  in  the  spring.  A 
railway,  which  will  cost  100,000/.,  to  Ulverston, 
Dalton,  the  iron  ore  mines  and  quarries,  is  to 
be  applied  for  next  session,  as  already  the 
greatest  part  of  the  shares  have  been  taken, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  whole 
amount  will  be  got  in  shortly.  A scheme  for 
embanking  the  sands  from  the  canal  foot, 
Ulverston,  to  Greenodd,  and  turning  the  chan- 
nel, is  much  talked  of,  and  is  exciting  much 
attention  ; and  by  means  of  which  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  will  be  reclaimed. — 
Suffolk  Paper. 

The  Atmospheric  Railway. — On  the  return 
of  M.  Mallet,  the  distinguished  French  engi- 
neer, to  Paris,  he  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
King  of  the  French,  and  entered  into  a full 
explanation  of  the  principle  and  working  of  the 
atmospheric  system  on  the  Kingstown  and 
Dalkey  Line.  The  king  being  thoroughly 
convinced  by  this  representation,  sent  next  day 
for  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  and 
intimated  that  his  opinion  was  so  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  atmospheric  system,  and  its  vast 
advantages  in  regard  to  economy,  safety,  and 
rapidity  of  communication,  that  it  was  his  desire 
that  that  system  should  be  at  once  established 
on  the  projected  line  from  Paris  to  Meux, 
which  will  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles 
in  extent.  His  Majesty’ further  stated,  that 
his  anxiety  on  the  subject  was  so  great,  that  he 
would  purchase  the  ground  on  the  line  for  as 
many  miles  as  the  company  might  deem  advis- 
able, and  make  a free  grant  of  it  to  them. — 
Dublin  Mercantile  Advertiser. 

Sheffield  and  Chesterfield  Railway. — Upwards 
of  4,000  shares  have  already  been  taken  for  this 
railway,  so  that  there  is  now  little  doubt  of  its 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  Parliament  in  the 
next  session. 

Hydraulic  Railway. — The  Prussian  Gazette 
announces  that  an  English  engineer  of  the 
name  of  Shuttleworth  has  proposed  the  forma- 
tion of  a railway  upon  nearly  the  same  plan  as 
the  atmospheric  railway,  substituting  water 
instead  of  air  as  the  means  of  producing  action. 


The  work  of  reclaiming  and  cultivating 
Trafford  Moss,  near  Manchester  is  going  on, 
though  rather  slowly  at  present,  owing  to  its 
being  cultivated  by  pauper  labourers,  and,  for- 
tunately, the  number  of  this  class  being  re- 
duced considerably  during  the  last  eight  or  ten 
months.  It  is  an  experiment,  however,  which 
free  and  well-paid  labour  mtght  advantageously 
be  employed  upon.  Sixteen  acres  of  land 
which  were  two  or  three  years  ago  covered 
with  turf  pits  have  been  thoroughly  reclaimed, 
and  have  been  so  well  cultivated,  as  to  yield 
crops  much  superior  to  those  generally  raised 
on  good  land,  and  in  addition,  a piece  of  five 
acres  has  been  most  thoroughly  drained 
(having  had  upwards  of  4,000  yards  of  drains 
driven  through  it),  and  a great  part  of  it  has 
been  double  trenched  with  the  spade.  I he 
plan  of  reclaiming  is  first  to  drain  the  land 
until  not  a drop  of  water  will  remain  upon  it, 
then  to  give  it  a double  trenching  with  the 
spade,  taking  care  to  keep  the  driest  and  best 
part  of  the  soil  at  the  top,  and  then  to  marl  it 
at  the  rate  of  about  120  tons  of  marl  to  the 
statute  acre.  In  this  way  an  excellent  soil  is 
produced,  which  has  this  year  yielded  100 
loads  of  potatoes,  of  2521b.  each,  and  upwards 
of  30  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  statute  acre. 


(tformp  onli  nice. 

MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE. 

Sir, — A company  was  formed  some  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  quarries  of  magnesian 
limestone  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ferry  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire. 

It  was  understood  that  an  outlay  took  place  cor- 
responding with  a very  large  capital  which  was 
subscribed,  and  that  the  house  of  Mr.  Horace 
Twiss,  in  Carlton  Gardens,  was  faced  with  stone 
from  these  quarries.  Observing  that  much  of  the 
stone  in  that  building  is  in  a dilapidated  state,  it 
will  be  interesting  if  any  of  your  geological  friends 
can  give  an  account  of  the  works  referred  to,  and 
explain  the  cause  of  failure  in  a stone  from  the 
magnesian  limestone  beds, 

I am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

A Citizen. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Sir, — In  The  Builder  of  the  16th  inst.  there 
is  a sketch  of  an  improvement  in  the  facade  of  the 
British  Museum  ; 1 agree  with  the  writer,  that  the 
plan  of  placing  the  wings  a greater  distance  from 
the  central  portico  would  very  much  improve  the 
design,  by  producing  greater  breadth,  and  conse- 
quently it  would  have  a more  noble  appearance  ; 
but  I consider  that  adding  the  additional  columns 
to  the  projection  of  the  wings  would  deteriorate 
from  the  beauty  of  the  design,  by  the  centre  being 
in  several  points  of  view  partially  or  completely 
hidden  from  the  spectator,  and  also  by  destroying 
that  breadth  which  would  be  gained  by  reducing 
their  projection.  I cannot  imagine  why  a pediment 
in  the  centre  “ would  not  agree  with  the  practice  of 
the  best  ancient  examples”  (perhaps  “ G.  R.  F.” 
would  mention  his  authority  for  such  an  assertion). 
One,  I am  sure,  would  greatly  improve  the  present 
design,  where  the  centre  is  very  lone  and  spiritless, 
and  the  wings  are  made  to  assume  an  air  of  im- 
portance which  ought  not  to  belong  to  them  as 
subordinate  parts.  1 think  your  correspondent  has 
been  “ very  hasty  ” in  the  disposition  of  his 
statues  ; it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
placed  a statue  over  each  column  in  the  central 
portico,  thereby  avoiding  the  unfinished  appearance 
it  now  has,  besides  giving  it  greater  importance  ; and 
to  have  omitted  the  figure  placed  on  each  pediment, 
which  have  such  a bare  and  solitary  appearance.  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  reason  why  “ G.  R.  F.” 
prefers  the  Corinthian  to  the  Ionic  order.  It  cannot 
be  that  the  Corinthian  would  be  more  in  accordance 
, with  the  purposes  of  the  institution  ; the  chaste 
beauty  of  outline  in  the  Tonic  would,  I think,  be 
more  to  the  purpose  than  the  lavished  enrichments 
of  the  Corinthian;  besides,  the  Ionic  would,  in  my 
opinion,  tend  more  to  produce  in  the  mind  recollec- 
tions of  times  long  gone  by,  the  monumental  re- 
mains of  which  are  deposited  as  evidence  before  us. 
But  the  popular  feeling  now  is  for  Corinthian ; 
columns  and  buildings  of  that  order  spring  up 
everywhere  around  us, — the  other  orders  have 
fallen  into  disrepute.  To  please  the  fickle  multi- 
tude we  must  have  cornices  enriched  to  the  utmost 
extent ; every  part  must  have  ornament,  whether  in 
good  taste  or  not,  and  then  the  architect  is  perfec- 
tion. But  another  era  arrives,  a new  feeling  carries 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  and  the  building 
which  once  was  lauded  to  the  skies,  becomes  a mark 
for  the  effusions  of  puny  amateurs  and  the  more 
talented  criticisms  of  prejudiced  architects.  Whether 
it  is  to  favour  the  public  opinion,  that  “ G.  R.  F.” 
prefers  the  Corinthian  order  for  the  fafade  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  of  course  1 cannot  tell, but  I can  assure 
your  correspondent  that  a fa$ade  for  such  a pur- 
pose could  be  designed  in  the  Ionic  order,  which 
would  harmonize  in  character  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Museum,  perhaps  rival  the  monotony  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  or  the  bare  front  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  yet  not  be  inferior  in  ar- 
chitectural beauty  to  the  design  furnished  by 
“ G.  R.  F.”  though  I allow  that  it  would  not  suit 
the  present  morbid  and  ill-educated  taste  of  society 
in  general,  CaNdidus. 

London,  Dec.  18,  1843. 

TRURO  MARKET  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  Cor- 
respondence in  your  valuable  publication  relative  to 
the  late  competition  for  the  designs  of  the  markets 
and  halls  of  this  town  ; and  as  it  does  not  appear 
that  “ Senex  ” is  enabled  to  fulfil  his  vaunt  of 
being  able  to  be  the  means  of  throwing  some  light 
thereon;  and  that  ‘‘Young  Chip”  is  cavilling 
about  the  presence  of  the  successful  competitors  in 
the  town,  I am  induced  to  offer  a few  observations 
which  may  tend  to  enlighten  your  readers  as  to  this 
competition.  The  Town  Hall  and  Markets  of  Saint 
Austell,  near  here,  are  being  erected  from  their 
designs,  but  they  must  travel  from  London  here  ; 
and  if  either  of  your  correspondents  were  competi- 
tors, they  could  have  done  the  same  ; the  latter 
seems  to  me  as  being  of  very  green  stuff , or  he 
would  know  (as  I am  informed)  that  it  is  an  every- 


day practice,  and  where  there  is  no  prohibition  as 
to  the  names  of  the  authors  accompanying  the 
designs,  as  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  I cannot 
see  the  impropriety  of  the  competitors  attending,  or 
that  any  point  of  honour  (so  much  dwelt  upon  by 
<t>)  was  invaded  by  so  doing;  indeed,  I think  your 
remarks  admirably  to  the  point.  The  field  was 
open  to  all,  and  surely  those  who  took  the  most 
pains,  “ talent  being  equal,”  had  the  best  right  to 
succeed.  To  say  that  competitors  should  not  have 
the  privilege  of  explaining  their  designs  is  most 
absurd,  it  being  well  known  that  persons  composing 
committees  of  this  nature  in  general  are  not  en- 
abled without  some  assistance  to  understand  the 
drawings  submitted  to  them,  the  multiplicity  and 
intricacy  of  which  tend  so  much  to  confuse  them  ; 
and,  let  me  ask,  who  so  capable  of  doing  so  as  the 
author,  who  has  well  considered  his  subject  in  pre- 
paring his  design  ? Why  all  this  quibbling  about 
blue  sky  and  pretty  pigs  ? Is  it  the  envious  scrib- 
bling of  some  angry  competitors,  incapable  of  per- 
petrating either  ? If  it  is,  they  may  learn  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  affects  this  instance,  and  that 
this  competition  was  most  impartially  conducted, 
and  consequently  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  all 
parties  concerned,  as  well  as  the  high  gratification 
to  Messrs.  Cope  and  Eales  of  having  their  design 
literally  selected  by  the  public,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  high  character  of  the  chair- 
man, Humphrey  Willyams,  Esq.,  is  in  this  town 
sufficient  guarantee  for  “ fair  play  and  no  favour,” 
and  that  before  the  committee  made  a selection  or 
report,  the  whole  of  the  designs  were  exhibited  to 
the  public  for  one  month,  during  a great  part  of 
which  the  chairman  was  absent  from  the  town.  This 
at  once  silences  “ Senex’s  ” innuendo  about  delay, 
and  so  universally  was  it  admitted,  that  the  beauty 
of  the  design  and  superior  arrangement  of  the  plans 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Cope  and  Eales,  as  well  as 
the  elaborate  style  of  their  numerous  drawings, 
exemplifying  as  they  did  every  part  of  the  buildings, 
together  with  an  elegant  model  of  the  whole,  fully 
entitled  them  to  bear  off  the  palm,  that  the  council 
awarded  it  by  acclamation.  One  word  as  to  the  point 
raised  about  the  two  halls  : the  instructions  required 
a hall  suitable  for  judicial  business,  and  also  a room 
for  the  meetings  of  the  council — hence  the  appella- 
tion of  halls. 

I fear  that  I have  trespassed  beyond  due  bounds 
upon  your  space,  but  the  desire,  in  a sense  of  justice 
to  the  successful  competitors  (they  being  personally 
unknown  to  me),  as  well  as  to  the  committee,  to 
rebut  the  unmerited  imputations,  has  induced  these 
remarks  by  An  Observer. 

Truro,  18th  December,  1843. 

panel  puzzle. 

Sir, — I apprehend  that  Mr.  Newnham  has  in- 
creased the  width  of  his  panel  by  cutting  it  longitu- 
dinally on  the  bevel,  glueing  the  outer  square 
edges  together,  and  forming  the  fillets  out  of  the 
bevel  edges. 

If  the  panel  were  too  long,  I should  use  the  su- 
perfluous length  for  the  fillets,  by  grooving  it  into 
the  sides,  and  which  I conceive  would  be  stronger 
than  the  common  method. 

Lanson,  Cornwall.  A Young  Builder. 

MEASURING  ROUND  TIMBER. 

Sir, — There  is  a curious  discrepancy  in  two  ways 
of  measuring  a stick  of  round  timber  ; it  was 
shewn  to  me  by  a friend,  and  I beg  to  hand  it  to 
you  in  case  any  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  for  it. 

Suppose  a stick  of  round  timber  to  be  80  feet 
long,  and  the  diameter  at  one  end  to  be  six  inches, 
and  the  other  end  the  Diameter  to  be  six  feet. 
The  contents,  taking  the  centre  of  the  length  for 
the  quarter  girt,  will  be  found  to  be  521,22050080, 
but  if  the  piece  be  cut  into  three  pieces,  as  per 
sketch, 

ssr  / a 3.U 


And  measure  those  three  pieces  separately,  and  add 
their  contents  together,  they  will  be  found  to  amount 
to  624,5597643390548525,  making  an  increase  of 
103,3392635390548525.  It  may  be  nothing  new 
to  many,  but  as  one  of  the  unitiated  I should  like 
to  see  it  explained. 

Yours  most  obediently, 
Shadwell.  L. 

COTTAGE  PLANS. 

Sir, — I hope  you  will  indulge  me  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns  to  ask  one  or  more  ques- 
tions of  an  individual  who  signs  “ A Practical 
Builder,”  on  p.  508,  and  who  furnished  plans  and 
elevations  for  two  cottages  : 1st.  Would  not  the 

elevation  be  much  improved  by  having  four  win- 
dows on  the  ground-floor  placed  immediately  be- 
neath those  of  the  chamber-floor,  and  of  better 
proportion  ; having  the  entrance  door  at  C in  the 
ends  of  building,  and  closing  the  door  at  the  back 
at  foot  of  stairs  ? 2nd.  Does  it  not  appear  desi- 
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rablo  to  have  windows  in  a a chamber  plan,  and 
f f on  ground  plan  ? and,  lastly,  whether  cellarage 
is  included  in  the  sum  of  400/.,  or  the  closet  C in- 
tended for  coals  ? If  the  individual  alluded  to  would 
have  the  kindness  to  afford  an  early  answer,  I shall 
feel  obliged.  I am,  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

A Builder  in  Practice. 


fHiarrllanra. 

Eton  College  Improvements. — The 
students  of  Eton  College  having  come  to  the 
liberal  and  praiseworthy  determination  of 
furnishing  a new  east  window  to  the  college 
chapel,  at  a cost  of  2,000/.,  have  been  enabled, 
previous  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  school  for 
the  Christmas  holydays,  to  make  the  following 
gratifying  report:  — “The  committee  feel 
much  gratification  in  announcing,  that  the 
first  instalment,  400/.,  has  been  collected,  and 
paid  by  the  treasurer  into  Messrs.  Nevile, 
Reid,  and  Co.’s  Bank.  Also,  that,  according 
to  the  general  design  submitted  to  them  by 
Mr.  Willement,  and  approved  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  college,  the  centre  compartment  on 
the  lower  tier  will  be  occupied  with  the  Cruci- 
fixion, that  in  the  upper  tier  with  the  Ascen- 
sion, the  four  other  compartments,  containing 
twelve  divisions,  with  the  twelve  Apostles. 
Also,  that  they  have  commissioned  Mr.  Wille- 
ment to  commence  the  centre  compartment  of 
the  lower  tier;  which  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  next  March.  Also,  that  the  cost  of  the 
whole  window  will,  by  agreement,  not  exceed, 
but  probably  be  less  than,  2,0u0/. ; in  which 
sum  ail  incidental  as  well  as  necessary  ex- 
penses, together  with  an  outer  covering  of 
copper  wire,  are  to  be  included.  Lastly,  the 
committee  express  their  earnest  hope  that  this 
work  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground 
by  the  indifference  of  their  schoolfellows,  but 
that  the  required  subscription  of  320/.  each 
school-time  may  be  forthcoming,  as  then 
within  two  years  the  window  wilf  have  been 
completed  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of 
the  present  Etonians.  J.'L.  Joynes,  E.  B. 
Foster.  T.  Brocklebank,  secretary.  G.  Her- 
bert, C.  Putteson,  treasurers.” 

Hydrostatic  Investigation. — Somevery 
interesting  experiments  were  made  on  Satur- 
day week,  at  the  bottom  of  Pulteney  street,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  practical  data  for 
calculating  the  height  and  power  of  jets  of 
water  discharged  under  various  pressures  and 
with  difterent  forms  of  jet  pipes;  and  likewise 
to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  the  new  water 
mains  to  supply  a force  of  water  in  the  event 
of  fire;  but  this  was  the  secondary  ohject  of 
the  investigation.  An  accident  having  hap- 
pened in  the  early  part  of  the  experiments  in 
the  mercurial  pressure  gauge,  its  use  was 
abandoned  for  the  present,  and  the  alti- 
tude alone  attended  to.  As  it  is  intended 
to  renew  the  experiments,  with  several  im- 
provements, which  the  present  trial  suggested, 
it  would  be  premature  to  state  the  various 
results  as  the  maximum  to  be  attained;  it  may 
however,  be  stated  that  the  greatest  altitude 
was  attained  by  using  a jet  pipe  of  ll-16ths  of 
an  inch  diameter,  the  height  being  103  feet 
6 inches  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  about 
double  the  height  of  the  houses  in  Pulteney- 
street.  It  may  appear  a remarkable  fact,  that 
a jet  of  \ an  inch  in  diameter  and  one  of  4 
inch  both  attained  the  same  height,  or  rather 
the  4 inch  jet  rose  to  rather  the  greater 
height,  being  about  79  feet,  although  the 
volume  of  water  in  the  latter  case  was  upwards 
of  5 times  that  in  the  former.  This  fact  sug- 
gests a material  improvement  in  the  jet  pipes 
to  be  applied  to  the  present  fire  mains — those 
now  in  use  being  only  9-1 6ths  of  an  inch, 
which  is  still,  probably,  the  largest  diameter 
that  can  be  worked  by  manual  labour.  The 
experiments  shewed  that  the  natural  pressure 
of  the  water  in  the  streets  of  Bath  is  so  great, 
that  in  the  event  of  a fire,  a quantity  of  water 
could  be  thrown  upon  it,  without  any  manual 
labour,  equal  in  quantity  to  that  ejected  bv  five 
hre-engmes  of  ordinary  power,  and  with  force 
considerably  greater. 

leyIv87  0F  Do*at,ons  to  the  Wes- 

leyan Education  General  Fund.  — The 


Work  of  Art  from  Hull. — The  Leeds  In- 
telligencer says: — “We  mentioned  some  months 
ago  having  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  a bust  of 
the  vicar  modelled  in  clay  by  W.  D.  Keyworth,  of 
Hull,  a most  promising  and  talented  sculptor. 
This  week  we  have  seen  a marble  bust  executed  by 
the  same  artist  from  that  model ; and  what  we 
have  said  of  the  original,  as  to  character  and  re- 
semblance, we  can  faithfully  repeat  of  the  copy  in 
marble.  It  is  a remarkable  likeness,  life-like,  cha- 
racteristic, and  dignified  ; the  execution  is  highly 
finished  and  beautiful,  and  the  expression  is  natural 
and  free.  The  work  is  one  which  fully  entitles  the 
young  artist  to  a place  of  eminence  in  his  noble 
profession.” 


erntUfra. 

Amount  of  tenders  for  finishing  seventeen  houses 
in  Norland-square,  Notting-hill,  for  Charles 
Richardson,  Esq. — Messrs.  Cope  and  Eales,  Archi- 
tects, 17,  Bloomsbury-square.  December,  1843. 

Pratt  and  Bodle £7,149 

C.  Stevenson 7,760 

J.  Jay 7,873 

Haynes  and  Co 8,500 

Piper  and  Son 8,695 


NOTICES  OF  CONTRACTS. 

Iron  Toll-House  and  Premises. — Three- 
Mile-Oak,  near  West  Bromwich. — Edge  and  Avery, 
Architects,  Birmingham. — Mr.  James  Frost,  Sur- 
veyor, Wood-green,  Wednesbury.  Jan.  1,  1844 

Workhouse  Fittings.— Stove,  Grates,  Gas, 
&c.,  Sheffield  Union. — Plans  and  specifications  at 
the  Clerk  of  Works  Office,  George  Crossland, 
Clerk.  Dec.  27. 

Nottingham. — Enlarging,  Straightening,  and 
Improving  the  River  Smite,  and  building  Bridges. 

Godfrey  Tallents,  Clerk,  Newark.  January  2, 
1844.  3 ’ 

Bridlington  Piers  and  Harbour.— Erec- 
tion of  a new  south  pier,  removal  of  present  pier, 
and  other  works  for  enlargement  of  Harbour.— 
Plans  and  Specifications  at  Mr.  Sidney  Taylor, 
Solicitor,  Bridlington,  after  Jan.  1,  1844;  March 

Banff  Prison. — Building  a Sewer. — G.  A. 
Young  Leslie,  Banff.  Dec.  27,  1843. 

Addenbrooke’s  Hospital,  Cambridge. 

Additions  and  Alterations. — Drawings  and 
Specification  at  Mr.  Walter,  Architect,  Trumping, 
ton,  Cambridge,  after  the  18th.— F.  Barlow,  Secre- 
1*844  Andrew’s -street,  Cambridge.  Jan.  1, 

Enlargement  of  Suffolk  Lunatic  Asylum. 

' Specifications,  &c. — Dr.  Kirkman,  the  Asy- 
lum ; J.  H.  Burton,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  January  23,  1844. 

Kentish  Town  Chapel.— Taking  Down  and 
Rebuilding.— Drawings,  & c.,  at  Messrs.  Scad- 
ding  and  Son,  Solicitors,  3,  Gordon-street,  Gordon- 
square.  4 Jan.,  1844. 
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NOTICES. 

In  answer  to  several  parties  who  have  applied 
to  us  respecting  binding  their  copies  of  The 
Builder,  we  beg  to  state  that  ice  have  made 
arrangements  for  binding  in  a uniform  cover, 
which  can  be  had  by  application  at  the  office , at 
a cost  of  Two  Shillings,  or  our  Publisher  will 
undertake  to  get  any  sets  bound  at  a charge  of 
Three  Shillings. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

Newnharn’ 8 puzzle  has  been  answered  bu 

A Subscriber,”  Portsea,  and  several  others. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ ihank  him  for  his  drawings, 

6jC.,  of  a Wooden  Foot-bridge,  which  shall  an- 
pear.  1 

“ Mr.  James  Pickard.”— His  contribution  is  a 
beautiful  example,  and  shall  appear.  Can  he  not 
supply  us  with  some  particulars  of  the  church  ? 
We  thank  him  for  the  other  information . 


afi,0eS.f0r,he  SP“ifc  Pfi’-poKtowMck  we  have 


him  for  the  other  information. 

“ R.  S.”  will  please  to  accept  our  thanks. 

“ L.  M.”  asks  for  niches  and  for  more  infor- 
mation on  arches.  He  and  his  friends  shall  have 
them.  We  cannot  positively  promise  the  frontis- 
piece he  solicits,  although  it  has  been  in  our  mind 
to  provide  one  a long  time. 

“ R.  A.” — His  proposal  would  be  peculiarly 
acceptable  if  other  circumstances  admitted.  We 
are  also  aware  of  the  objection  he  urges,  but  time 
alone  will  effectually  remedy  it,  and  perhaps  also 
enable  us  to  entertain  his  proposal. 


“ Hal1  of  Commerce.” — No  architect  was  em- 
ployed . The  proprietor,  we  believe,  Mr.  Mow  hay, 
directed  and  superintended  the  work  himself. 

“ B.  G.  N.,”  Glasgow. — His  plan  of  “ Small 
Street  Houses  ” of  Scotch  towns  is  much  esteemed 
and  will  be  by  our  readers. 

New  Metropolitan  Building  Act. — “ S. 
R.  B.  is  informed  that  the  Bill  has  been  consider- 
ably altered  since  our  publication  of  it,  and  that 
it  is  intended  to  bring  it  forward  in  the  next  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  so  altered,  in  which  shape,  or 
pretty  near  it,  we  suppose  it  will  pass. 

“ Mr.  Richards.” — His  note  is  forwarded  to  the 
proper  parties. 

Camberwell  Church. — “ J.  P.”  calls  atten- 
tion to  what  he  considers  defects  in  the  design  for 
this  church — the  blanks  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
windows,  and  the  different  form  of  the  centre  arch. 
He  also  objects  that  the  “ flying  buttresses  on  the 
spire  do  not  agree  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower.  We  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  the 
beauties  of  Gothic  art  are  not  of  a self-evident 
character,  if  the  artless  manner  of  “ J.  P.”  may 
be  relied  upon  as  a test. 

Adel  Porch. — The  lithograph  comprises  more 
than  is  detailed  in  the  drawing  in  The  Builder. 

“ J- W.  W.”  may  obtain  it  by  applying  to  Mr. 
Nevins  Compton,  Architect,  Leeds;  or  perhaps 
Mr.  Compton  may  see  this  and  state  by  whom  the 
drawing  is  published. 

“ G.  S.,”  “ MacWood,”  “ A Well-wisher,” 
and  “ J.  C.,”  received. 

SUMMARY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ L.  M.”  begs  to  thank  “ J.  L.  T.”  for  the 
beautiful  font  from  Brecon.  He  says  it  is  to  him, 
if  he  may  use  the  term,  music  for  the  eyes,  and 
hopes  that  an  ancient  window  or  font  may  be  given 
as  a treat  from  the  same  quarter. 

“ A Wellwisher.” — There  must  be  some  mistake. 
The  monthly  parts  of  The  Builder  are  always 
ready  for  the  monthly  parcels  of  the  country 
booksellers.  He  expresses  himself  as  “ quite 
pleased  on  the  whole  with  The  Builder,  but 
thinks  the  title  a misnomer,  that  is,  says  he,  if  it 
be  derived  from  the  business  so  called,  as  it  cer- 
tainly more  concerns  architects  than  builders,  the 
latter  being  to  the  former  just  what  a vendor  of 
drugs  is  to  the  physician.  He  remarks  on  several 
matters  connected  with  the  mixing  up  the  architect 
and  builder  in  practice,  animadverting  on  the  cha- 
racter of  works  produced  under  the  union  of  these 
callings  in  one  individual,  Sfc.  He  suggests  the 
propriety  . of  designating  our  journal  “ The 
Architect.”  To  this  and  another  matter  or  two 
arising  out  of  it  we  have  addressed  ourselves  in 
another  place. 

REPLY  TO  PASSED  INQUIRIES. 
Encaustic  Tiles. — We  can  now  mention  the 
names  of  other  manufacturers  and  dealers  who 
have  been  obliging  enough  to  forward  us  the  infor- 
mation for  our  correspondent  " W.  B.” 

Mr.  II.  Baker,  late  Burroughs'  Wharf,  Camon’s 
Wharf,  Bristol. 

Mr.  Mayer,  of  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  has  sent 
us  a letter  of  his  terms,  which  we  have  forwarded 
to  “ W.  B.”  His  prices  are  from  8s.  per  yard 
up  to  40s.,  including  plain,  drab,  red . and  black 
marble  patterns,  octagon  shaped,  inlaid  with  coats 
of  arms,  ifc.,  variegated  with  landscapes,  mosaic 
patterns,  Sfc. 

Mr.  Pickard  calls  our  attention  to  Mr. 
Minton's  works,  near  Newcastle-under-Line. 
Mr.  Minton's  reputation  is  well  known  as  a ma- 
nufacturer ! his  tiles  are  in  great  request.  He 
built  a church  at  Hart's-hill  at  his  own  expense, 
where  also  these  tiles  are  used. 

Balcony  Floor. — “ W.  B.,”  at  page  526,  in- 
quired for  thebest  covering  on  the  nature  of  a cement 
for  the  wooden  floor  of  a balcony;  for  one  thing 
wemay  call  hisattention  to  MpSeysselAsphalte. 

It  has  been  recently  laid  down  to  the  gallery  of 
“ The  Monument,"  and  has  perfectly  united  itself 
to  the  iron  rails,  and  in  other  respects,  as  fitted 
for  his  purposes,  it  needs  no  encomium  from  us. 


INQUIRIES. 

For  Polishing  Black  Marble. — “ L.  M.” 
begs  to  be  furnished  with  an  account  of  the  best 
method  and  ingredients. 

“ Chrystalline  Plaster.” — There  is  in  use 
in  London  a very  fine,  while,  and  extremely  hard 
material  for  interior  decorations ; it  has  been  much 
used,  I believe,  by  Messrs.  Cubit t.  I think  the 
name  given  to  it  is  Crystalline  Plaster.  Would 
you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  readers,  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  where  it  is  to  be  obtained, 
and  what  price  it  is  sold  at  ? 

Builders’  Price  Book. — The  reputation  of 
both  “ Skyring’s  and  Laxton’s  ” stand  high,  and 
it  would  be  invidious  in  us  to  utter  a preference. 

G.  F.”  will  see  our  remarks  on  the  latter  in 
another  place. 
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TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

>i  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  very  many 
mr  Subscribers,  toe  have  had  prepared  a 
’.r  for  binding  the  copies  of  The  Builder 
those  who  may  be  desirous  of  preserving  them 
inform  Volumes.  These  may  be  had  on 
lication  at  the  office,  at  the  price  of  Two 
dings;  or  our  Publisher  will  undertake  to 
sets  bound  at  a charge  of  Three  Shillings 
Volume. 


THE  BUILDER, 

NO.  XL  VI I. 


iTCJRDAY,  DECEMBER  30,  1843. 


ADDRESS. 

n drawing-  to  the  dose  of  our  first  year’s 
we  are  naturally  impelled  to  review  our 
>urs,  and  to  offer  thanks  to  the  professional 
operative  members  of  the  public  upon  whom 
have  leaned  for  support,  with  the  wish  of 
irning  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  kind- 

3 bestowed  upon  us.  The  attempt  to  raise 
of  nothing,  a leading  magazine  devoted  to 
ctical  building,  was,  no  doubt,  a bold 
, but,  like  most  bold  emprises,  has  been 
wned  with  success  ; and  at  the  end  of  a 
quered  year,  we  have  the  gratification  of 
ing  that  a publication  which  we  can  hardly 
ect  to  arrive  at  the  extensive  circulation  of 
ordinary  journal  of  news  and  politics,  has 
ing  so  short  a period,  reached  beyond  the 
rage  circulation  of  the  most  favoured  of 
iodicals  devoted  to  art,  science,  or  class- 
rature.  Where  we  have  failed,  our  laches 
e not  been  caused  through  wilful  miscon- 

4 on  our  part.  Our  purpose,  we  may 
y say,  has  been  constant  and  unrelaxed,  to 
efit  all  the  branches  of  society  practically 
jloyed  in  building.  Our  correspondents 
Iv  increase;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope 
t with  accession  of  numbers,  will  come 
i the  augmentation  of  intrinsic  value. 

Ve  have,  however,  to  regret  the  loss  of  the 
rices  of  our  original  editor,  and  indeed 
nder ; we  should  have  been  the  more 
sved  by  this  occurrence,  had  we  not  been 
e to  procure  the  talents  and  energy  of  an  ar- 
tectural  author,  whose  whole  life  has  been 
oted  to  the  study  and  improvement  of 
ctical  architecture  in  its  most  minute  tech- 
alities  ; under  his  management  we  hope  to 
brought  to  light,  fostered,  and  nurtured 
a fruitage,  a school  of  orthodox  practice  in 
ry  branch  of  the  operative  literature  and  the 
phic  development  of  architecture.  We 
>w  that  he  is  fearless  in  asserting  the  truth, 
tender  of  wounding  by  unjust  criticism  even 
most  unworthy. 

•Ve  hereby  express  our  determination  in  our 
ire  career,  that  in  order  to  merit  the  highest 
ronage  given  to  architectural  literature,  all 
;rseness,  personal  vituperation,  or  unbund- 
le remarks  will  be  studiously  avoided  ; and 
iny  approach  or  even  fancied  approach  to 
se  offences,  from  which  we  would  remain 
contaminated,  has  at  any  time  appeared  in 
: pages  during  the  past  year,  we  most  hum- 
crave  absolution,  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
•issert  the  truth,  viz.  that  such  was  contrary 
lour  intention.  Under  the  able  hands  to 
Ich  our  periodical  will  in  future  be  corn- 
ered, we  trust  the  operative  builder  and 
polished  gentleman  will  alike  receive 
orovement,  knowledge,  and  pleasure 
in  the  perusal  of  our  columns.  Our  sub- 
tibers  will  find  early  in  the  coming  year  the 


result  of  the  powerful  arrangements  which  we 
have  made  for  the  furtherance  of  architectural 
science,  and  we  trust  that  good  taste  and 
soundness  of  principle,  will  pervade  every 
article  admitted  by  us ; and  now,  in  taking 
farewell  of  our  readers  at  the  close  of  a 
literary  year,  though  the  curtain  be  dropped 
upon  our  labours,  yet  shall  we  be  as  busily 
employed  as  are  those  in  a drama  who  are  to 
re-appear  in  the  next  act;  and  though  short  be 
the  interval  until  our  next  issuing,  like  theirs, 
we  trust  our  coming  again  upon  the  stage  will 
be  welcomed,  and  we  shall  be  recognized  with 
approbation,  though  appearing  under  some 
change  of  dress. 


MASTER  CARPENTERS’  SOCIETY. 

NEW  BUILDINGS'  BILL. 

A meetino  of  the  Master  Carpenters’  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  on 
the  13th  instant,  for  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  the  making  a sheet  list  of 
prices  for  the  year  ending  at  Christmas,  1843, 
and  various  other  matters  connected  with  the 
trade.  The  attendance  of  the  members  was 
unusually  numerous.  Mr.  H.  Biers,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  being  confirmed,  and  the  average 
prices  of  timber  and  deals  being  taken,  the 
president  intimated  that  he  had  received  a com- 
munication that  “ The  Amended  Buildings 
Bill  ” would  not  be  pressed  by  government  in 
the  next  session  of  Parliament,  but  that  another 
bill  was  in  preparation,  and  in  all  probability 
would  be  introduced  next  session.  He  (the 
president)  thought  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  better  to  have  a communi- 
cation with  the  Woods  and  Forests  previous  to 
the  re-appointing  the  committee  on  the  new 
bill. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
president  communicate  with  the  Woods  and 
Forests  upon  this  subject,  and  that  the  result 
belaid  before  the  society  at  the  next  January 
meeting. 

Mr.  Knight  had  much  gratification  in  re- 
nominating their  present  excellent  president 
to  the  office  he  had  so  ably  filled.  It  was  true 
that  in  their  pressing  again  upon  him  the  du- 
ties of  the  president,  he  was  asking  of  him  a 
favour  beyond  that  of  any  preceding  presi- 
dent, but  it  must  be  remembered  the  great  ser- 
vices performed  for  this  three  years  past,  by 
their  present  chairman,  in  the  various  bills 
that  had  been  before  the  Parliament  and 
public  in  the  shape  of  Buildings  Regulation 
Bills,  Drainage  Bills,  and  bills  of  other  de- 
scription relating  to  the  building  interests.  It 
had  been  announced  by  the  president  that  if 
the  present  “ amended  bill  ” was  not  pro- 
gressed with,  at  all  events  another,  and 
perhaps  a worse  one,  might  be  brought  for- 
ward ; and  unless  they  had  him  again  for  their 
guide  and  director,  unless  they  had  his 
thorough  knowledge  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
these  matters,  the  great  good  which  he  has 
already  worked  out  would  probably  be  lost  to 
the  society.  He  would  therefore  move  that 
their  present  excellent  president  be  again  re- 
elected. 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  seconding  the  motion,  ob- 
served that  the  society  would  bear  in  mind  the 
masterly  report  upon  the  bill  called  the  Build- 
ing Regulations  Bill  of  April  last.  That 
report,  so  ably  drawn,  and  the  objections  there- 
in so  ably  set  forth,  had  proved,  if  proof  had 
been  wanting,  the  great  talent  of  their  presi- 
dent in  meeting  the  objectionable  clauses  in- 
tended by  that  bill,  for  after  the  various  inter- 
views with  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  and  the  Crown  surveyors, 
very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  objections  in’  that 
report  had  been  expunged  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lever  (the  treasurer)  had  never  seen 
one  who  would  more  ably  manage  the  very 
responsible  duties  that  had  devolved  upon  the 
chair  since  the  first  election  of  their  present 
chairman.  From  January,  1841,  to  the  present 
time,  the  bills  for  regulating  buildings,  drain- 
age, and  other  matters  connected  therewith, 
had  been  constantly  before  the  society,  and 
the  many  objections  thereto  had  been  as  unre- 
mittingly brought  under  its  notice  by  their 
indefatigable  president,  and  with  an  ability 
which  none  but  those  practically  and  largely 


engaged  in  building  operations  would  adduce. 
Although  in  the  period  of  five  years  our  presi- 
dent had  not  been  absent  from  his  post  three 
times,  yet,  feeling  the  interests  of  the  society 
to  be  so  deeply  involved,  he  must  press  upon 
his  acceptance  the  re-election  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Burstall  had  at  much  inconvenience 
attended  this  evening  for  the  purpose  of 
pressing  the  re-appointment  of  their  presi- 
dent, at  all  events  until  the  final  passing  of 
the  intended  bill. 

Several  other  members  having  expressed 
themselves  in  similar  terms, 

Mr.  H.  Biers,  the  president,  said  that  he 
had  come  down  fully  with  the  intention  of  de- 
clining the  re-accep’tunee  of  the  chair,  which 
the  kindness  of  some  of  the  members  had 
previously  privately  suggested  to  him  ; and  al- 
though the  society  had  so  generously  pressed 
the  re-election,  yet  he  did  not  see  the  pro- 
priety of  again  excluding  some  other  member 
from  occupying  the  honourable  station  of 
their  president;  nor  did  he  see  that  if  he  gave 
his  best  attention  to  the  bills  intended  to  be 
brought  forward,  that  his  assistance  as 
member  might  not  be  quite  as  efficient.  It 
certainly  was  most  gratifying  to  any  indivi- 
dual to  find  that,  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the 
office,  he  had  given  the  satisfaction  that  it  ap- 
peared he  had  done,  especially  in  the  Build- 
ings Bill.  At  the  same  time  he  must  not  take 
upon  himself  all  the  credit  in  this  matter;  he 
had  been  most  ably  assisted  by  a most  excel- 
lent committee,  and  he  felt  much  pleasure 
that  the  suggestions  made  from  time  to  time 
had  been  most  readily  assented  to  by  the 
whole  of  the  society.  To  many  of  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  their 
best  thanks  were  also  due,  and  most  especially 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  Lords  (who 
presented  their  first  petition),  and  to  Colonel 
Wood  (Middlesex),  in  the  Commons,  who  is  at 
all  times  accessible,  and  who  has  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  subject.  The  road  is 
now  comparatively  clear  to  that  when  first 
they  started  upon  the  Buildings  Regulation 
Bill  of  Lord  Normanby’s  and  Mr.  Fox 
Maule’s.  At  that  period  not  half-a-dozen 
members  in  either  House  understood  the 
subject-matter  or  the  details  of  the  bills 
then  presented  for  their  discussion.  But 
the  Society  of  Master  Carpenters  by  peti- 
tions ; by  evidence  in  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  by  communications  with  the 
executive;  by  reports;  by  deputations;  and 
other  means  ; have  called  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  the  vast  importance  of  a bill  of 
this  description, — a bill  which  will  control 
and  involve  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  suburban  districts.  It  is 
not  saying  too  much  to  state  that,  had  not  this 
society  stood  forward  almost  singly  in  opposing, 
determinate!}’  opposing,  the  bill  of  last  session 
(April),  that  that  bill,  with  all  its  attendant 
evils,  would  ere  this  have  become  a law.  A 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  an 
interview  proposing  an  opposition  to  that  pro- 
posed bill,  observed  “ that  it  would  he  useless 
to  oppose  the  bill,  it  being  a government  bill, 
and  most  of  the  members  would  take  it  for 
granted,  that  having  the  Woods  and  Forests, 
the  Crown  surveyors  and  others  to  draw  the 
bill,  that  that  bill  must  be  right,  and  it  would 
pass  as  a matter  of  course.”  The  society  not 
at  all  acquiescing  in  this  arrangement  bestirred 
themselves  with  still  greater  energy,  drew  the 
report,  and,  by  the  favour  of  Colonel  Wood, 
obtained  an  enterview  with  Lord  Lincoln  at 
the  Woods  and  Forests.  Lord  Lincoln,  as 
will  be  recollected  by  the  deputation,  re- 
ceived them  most  courteously,  and  having 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  many 
objections  to  this  intended  bill,  appointed 
the  Crown  surveyors  to  meet  the  depu- 
tation to  discuss  the  several  objections. 
The  committee  or  deputation  having  met  the 
Crown  surveyors,  the  objection  to  the  bill  w as 
gone  through  section  by  section  ; and  the  result 
was,  tnat  an  amended  bill  (July,  1843)  was  pre- 
sented, and  which  bill  contains  but  very  few  of 
the  clauses  objected  to  by  this  society.  'Thus, 
by  the  exertions  of  this  society,  the  metropolis 
has  escaped  a bill  most  absurd  and  impracti- 
cable in  its  details  as  to  building  regulations. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  that  in  a draft 
prepared  by  the  Crown  surveyors,  there  ap- 
peared but  little  difference  between  them  and 
this  society;  but  it  appeared,  also,  that  there 
was  a controlling  power  somewhere  in  the 
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background  which  most  materially  marred  the 
intended  measure.  He  still  had  hope  that  any 
new  measure  to  be  brought  forward  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community  in  general,  but 
especially  for  the  poorer  classes.  The  noble 
lord  (Lincoln)  at  the  head  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests  had,  at  the  opposition  in  April  last, 
taken  the  impression  that  this  society  wished 
by  all  and  by  any  means  to  prevent  a new  bill 
passing  through  the  House;  but  from  the 
various  communications  with  this  society,  I can 
now  say  that  his  lordship  entertains  quite  a 
different  view,  and  is  convinced  that  the  best 
services  of  this  society  will  be  rendered  in  en- 
abling the  Government  to  pass  a bill  that  will 
benefit  generally  the  extensive  population 
likely  to  come  within  its  provisions.  It  would 
perhaps  be  trespassing  too  much  on  their  time 
to  notice  generally  the  provisions  in  the  in- 
tended bill,  but  he  could  not  help  calling  the 
attention  of  the  society  to  the  20th  section. 
This,  if.  permitted  to  stand,  would  operate 
most  injuriously  to  almost  every  house- 
holder in  every  district  comprised  within  the 
range  of  this  Act,  inasmuch  as  every  room 
not  being  in  area  100  feet  superficial  is  pro- 
hibited from  being  occupied.  In  fourth-rate 
houses,  especially  the  back  rooms,  built  under 
the  old  Building  Act,  cannot,  or  do  not  con- 
tain 100  feet  superficial;  so  that  what  has 
been  built  orthodox,  or  accordiug  to  Act  of 
Parliament  for  three-quarters  of  a century, 
would  by  this  “ amended  bill  ” be  prohibited 
from  occupation.  In  almost  every  house  there 
is  a dressing-room,  a library,  or  a store-room, 
which  may  not  contain  100  superficial  feet ; 
all  these  will  be  subject  to  a serious  penalty 
if  occupied  under  the  intended  Act.  The  fees 
also  under  the  “ amended  bill  ” will  have  to 
be  considered  ; and  although  the  fees  are  the 
emoluments  of  the  district  surveyors,  it  is  but 
right  to  slate  that  at  the  several  interviews  he 
has  had  with  the  district  surveyors,  they  have 
all  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  old  fees,  and  in  some  instances,  as  in 
the  smaller  houses,  have  been  induced  to  con- 
sent to  a scale  of  reduction.  Having  thus 
shewn  so  much  has  been  done  in  paving  the 
way  for  any  new  bill,  he  hoped  the  society 
would  name  some  other  person  as  president ; 
at  the  same  time  the  society  should  have  his 
best  services  in  the  working  out  any  future 
measure. 

The  society,  however,  coming  to  an  unani- 
mous vote  that  the  president  be  re-elected,  he 
A-ery  handsomely  consented  to  their  wishes,  at 
all  events  until  the  passing  of  the  Buildings 
Bill. 

After  naming  new  members,  and  some  other 
business  being  transacted,  the  society  ad- 
journed until  the  last  Wednesday  in  Januai'y, 
when  the  correspondence  with  Lord  Lincoln 
upon  the  intended  New  Buildings  Bill  will  be 
laid  before  the  board,  and  the  proposing  and 
balloting  new  members  will  take  place  at  this 
meeting. 


MR.  THOMPSON’S  FIRE  ESCAPE. 

This  is  a simple  and  ingenious  invention  for 
preserving  persons  from  being  burnt  in  houses 
that  are  on  fire.  The  contrivance  by  which 
they  are  to  be  saved  from  the  flames  is  this  : — 
A rope,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  held  in  the 
street  by  policemen,  or  other  persons  present, 
is  elevated  hv  means  of  a pole,  consisting  of 
pieces  fastened  together  after  the  manner  of  a 
fishing-rod,  to  the  window  of  the  house  from 
which  the  inmates  are  to  be  rescued  ; the  rope  is 
then  to  be  secured  in  the  room  by  passing  it 
round  a hook  or  heavv  piece  of  furniture,  and 
the  two  ends  in  the  street  being  pulled  apart 
so  as  to  form  an  angle,  a belt,  which  is  secured 
upon  them  by  strong  iron  rivets,  is  forced  up 
to  the  windows,  by  means  of  two  small  iron 
wheels  or  sheaves,  almost  instantaneously. 
The  apparatus  will  carry  a man  secured  by 
the  belt,  up  to  a window  at  the  very  top  of  the 
house,  and  will,  by  means  of  the  ends  of  the 
ropes  being  kept  tight  and  asunder  at  such  a 
distance  as  the  occasion  requires,  enable  any 
one  to  descend  by  means  of  the  belt,  without 
any  danger  from  too  great  rapidity.  The 
machine  was  tried  in  Sydnev’s-alley,  in  Adam- 
street,  Adelphi,  and  in  Wellington-street, 
Strand,  when  repeated  ascents  to  and  descents 
irom  windows  were  made  with  complete  suc- 
ces-.  1 he  invention  is  so  simple  and  so  ina 
nageable  that  anv  person  can  avail  himself  or 
herself  of  it. 


COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER. 

THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  V.  GRAVES. IMPOR- 

TANT CASE. 

This  was  an  information,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Excise  department,  against  the  defendant, 
for  using  bricks  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
building  which  were  made  duty  free  for  drain- 
ing wet  and  marshy  land.  The  Attorney-Ge- 
neral said,  that,  although  the  case  had  taken  a 
turn  which  would  prevent  it  from  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  Court  for  a considerable 
time,  he  thought  it  his  duty  shortly  to  state  its 
involuntary  infraction  of  the  law.  It  was 
probably  known  to  every  one  who  heard  him, 
that  an  Excise  duty  was  imposed  upon  bricks 
generally,  but  it  was  thought  expedient  by  the 
legislature  to  encourage  the  drainage  of  marshy 
land  by  exempting  from  duty  bricks  used 
solely  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly,  the  stat. 
2 & 3 Viet.  c.  24,  s.  18,  provided  that  bricks 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  draining  wet  and  marshy 
land,  being  stamped  or  moulded  with  the  word 
“ drain,”  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  surface 
of  such  bricks,  should  not  be  chargeable  with 
duty.  But,  in  order  to  prevent  this  exemption 
from  being  made  the  means  of  evading  the 
duty,  it  was  also  provided  by  the  same  section 
“ that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to 
employ  or  make  use  of  any  such  bricks  for 
any  other  purpose  than  in  draining  wet  and 
marshy  lands,  and  any  maker  of  such  bricks, 
or  other  person,  who  shall  sell,  or  use,  any 
brick  with  the  word  ‘ drain  ’ so  stamped  or 
moulded  thereon,  for  any  other  purpose  than 
as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  50/.”  Now  the 
offence  charged  by  this  information  was,  using 
bricks  exempt  from  duty,  with  the  word 
“ drain”  thereon,  for  making  party-walls  and 
back-walls  of  a house.  For  this  offence  the 
defendant  had  incurred  heavy  penalties,  and 
the  Excise  department  thought  it  their  duty  to 
protect  the  revenue  by  suing  for  those  penal- 
ties. It  was  intimated  to  him,  that  the  de- 
fendant was  desirous  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  violated  the  law,  though  he  alleged  that 
he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute  which  he  had  infringed. 
He  need  scarcely  observe,  that  this  ignorance 
was  not  a legal  justification,  although  it  might 
entitle  the  defendant  to  a more  indulgent  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  B.  Andrews  said  his  client  could  not 
deny  that  he  had  violated  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  he  thought  the  jury 
could  well  believe  that  it  was  done  in  entire 
ignorance,  as  he  (Mr.  A.)  was  free  to  confess 
that,  until  the  brief  he  now  held  was  placed  in 
his  hand,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  particular 
enactment  on  which  this  information  was 
founded. 

A verdict  was  then  taken  for  the  Crown,  it 
was  understood,  with  mitigated  penalties. 


TOWN  COUNCIL,  BATH. 

DISPUTE  ON  AN  ARCHITECT'S  ACCOUNT. 

A bill  of  Mr.  Manners  of  351/.  6s.  10d., 
including  the  amount  of  per-centage  charged 
for  plans  and  estimates,  on  the  expenditure  for 
building  the  new  gaol,  gave  rise  to  a question 
as  to  whether  it  included  the  900/.  admitted 
mistake  in  the  figures  carried  out  by  one  of  his 
clerks  (deceased)  in  copying  his  calculations, 
and  which,  when  discovered,  was  frankly  laid 
before  the  council,  discussed,  and  partly  al- 
lowed. 

Mr.  Davis  said  as  one  of  the  committee 
when  the  bill  was  brought  before  them,  he  ob- 
jected to  different  items  of  it.  Having  adverted 
to  the  mistake  in  Mr.  Manners’s  calculations, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  matter  was  settled 
by  the  council,  he  added  that  Mr.  Lewis  having 
made  also  a mistake  against  himself  of  600/., 
agreed  to  forego  his  claim  of  the  900/.,  to  save 
Mr.  Manners  from  the  loss  to  which  he  had 
rendered  himself  liable  by  the  miscalculation, 
provided  the  council  would  allow  him  the  600/. 
mistake  of  his  own.  Mr.  Manners  in  a letter 
to  the  council  acknowledged  his  liability  to  pay 
the  900/.,  but  the  council  consented  to  Mr. 
Lewis’s  proposal,  and  saved  the  300/.  He 
(Mr.  Davis)  thought  it  unhandsome  that  he 
should  have  charged  his  per-centage  as  if  the 
w hole  900/.  in  addition  to  the  original  con- 
tract had  been  laid  out,  whereas  it  was  only 
about  600/.  which  had  been  actually  paid. 

Mr.  Barrette  said  there  were  items  charged 
in  the  bills  for  services  which  he  should  have 


thought  came  within  his  province  as  the  city 
architect.  He  should  rather  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  another  committee  than  the  Gaol  I 
Building  Committee  for  further  considera- 1 
tion. 

Mr.  Hunt  considered  it  unreasonable  that 
such  a course  should  be  taken  ; for  if  the  | 
council  had  not  taken  advantage  of  Mr.  1 
Manners’s  mistake,  why  should  they  subtract 
from  him  for  work  actually  done?  He  could 
not  see  the  justice  of  the  principle  of  recog- 1 
nizing  the  value  of  the  work  performed,  1 
and  refusing  the  charge  upon  the  amount. 

After  the  question  was  further  debated,  Mr.  \ 
Barrette  moved  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  j 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Gore  said  the  charge  of  3£  per  cent, 
made  was  not  upon  the  original  estimates,  but 
upon  the  work  actually  done,  and  was  under  I 
the  usual  rate  of  charge.  It  was  not  fair  to  I 
introduce  the  question  about  Mr.  Lewis’s  mis- 
take, as  affecting  it. 

Mr.  Jolly  thought  as  the  estimates  had  at  i 
first  amounted  to  15,000/.,  and  the  council  had 
paid  600/.  more  (the  amount  of  Mr.  Lewis’s 
error)  than  they  would  have  paid  but  for  the  ’ 
mistake  of  Mr.  Manners,  the  per-centage" 
charge  was  in  fact  on  that  error. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Davis,  the  , 
motion  of  Mr.  Barrette  was  seconded  by  Mr.  j 
Edridge. 

Mr.  Samuel  said  as  one  of  the  committee,  he  j 
remembered  that  the  300/.  was  given  up  to  the  I 
council  by  Mr.  Lewis  on  condition  that  there  j 
was  to  be  10  per  cent,  difference  in  the  advances 
made  to  him  on  the  progress  of  the  work  ; and 
it  was  ne\ er  contemplated  that  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Manners  would  be  made  upon  an  amount 
above  what  was  actually  paid. 

Mr.  Fuller  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the 
bill  should  be  referred  back  to  the  same  com- 
mittee, as  being  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  best  to  enable  them  to  judge 
of  the  case.  It  would  likewise  (he  said)  be 
rather  a dangerous  precedent  to  set  up  one 
committee  to  revise  the  reports  of  another. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gill ; 
but  on  being  put  was  lost  by  a majority  of  18 
to  10,  and  the  original  motion  carried. 


ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  A HOUSE. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Loudon’s  excellent 
work  “ The  Suburban  Gardener  and  Villa 
Companion,”  for  the  following  extract  on  a 
subject  which  we  think  will  be  found  interest- 
ing to  our  non-professional  readers.  Although 
Mr.  Loudon’s  various  works  are  too  well  known 
to  require  any  notice  from  us,  yet  we  cannot 
abstain  from  referring  to  this  particular  volume, 
as  containing  information  of  considerable 
value  to  all  parties  connected  with  house  pro- 
perty in  the  country,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  Besides, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  following  advice 
may  derive  additional  force  from  the  fact  that 
he  to  whose  well-stored  and  experienced  mind 
we  are  indebted  for  so  much  that  is  valuable 
and  instructive,  is  no  longer  among  the 
living. 

Many  persons  who  have  not  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  choice  of  a house  are  capti-  I 
vated  by  the  exterior  ; and  are  more  influenced  i 
by  its  picturesque  effect,  than  by  any  property  i 
in  the  dwelling  connected  with  habitableness. 
One  person  is  an  admirer  of  the  Gothic; 
without  considering  that,  unless  the  number 
of  windows  in  such  a house  is  greater  than  in 
a building  in  the  Roman  or  Italian  style,  the 
rooms  will  be  ill  lighted  from  the  thickness  of 
the  mullions  and  the  smallness  of  the  panes;  i 
and  probably,  also,  not  well  ventilated,  from 
the  defective  manner  in  which  Gothic  windows 
generally  open.  ] 

Some  prefer  a cottage  with  latticed  windows,  ' 
and  surrounded  by  creepers;  not  considering 
that  the  rooms  in  such  buildings  are  very  fre- 
quently low,  ill  lighted,  and  badly  ventilated  ; ■, 
the  floors  subject  to  the  dry-rot,  and  the  walls 
to  damp  : for,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of 
flowering  creepers,  there  is  not  a single  kind 
of  creeping  plant  which  will  grow  against  a 
house  that  does  not  make  the  walls  damp,  with  1 
the  single  exception  of  the  ivy.  i 

Others  prefer  a house  with  a veranda  all 
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ndit;  and  no  doubt,  such  an  appendage 
1 keep  the  house  warmer  in  winter,  and 
ler  in  summer,  and  will  afford  a dry  walk 
ingrain;  but  those  who  take  a lease  of  a 
se  with  a veranda,  which  they  are,  of 
rse,  bound  to  keep  in  repair,  should  first 
1 consider  if  it  admits  sufficient  light  to  the 
ms  on  the  ground  floor ; and,  secondly, 
;ther  it  is  well  put  together,  and  made  of 
able  materials.  Some  houses  which  are 
funded  by  arcades,  and  which  are  exceed- 
y handsome  and  architectural  externally, 
yet  more  gloomy  within  than  their  pos- 
ors  would,  perhaps,  like  to  acknowledge, 
thatched  cottage  is  an  object  of  admira- 
with  many  persons  who  have  not  had  much 
mence  of  country  life;  and  accordingly, 
ind  several  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
Such  cottages  have,  perhaps,  the  gable 
covered  with  ivy,  the  chimney-tops  en- 
ed  with  Virginian  creepers,  and  the 
lows  overshadowed  byroses  and  jessamines, 
ivy  forms  an  excellent  harbour  for  spar- 
; and  other  small  birds,  which  build  there 
iring  and  early  in  summer,  and  roost  there 
ig  the  winter.  In  June,  so  soon  as  the 
g birds  are  fledged,  all  the  cats  in  the 
hbourhood  are  attracted  by  them,  and  take 
leir  abode  on  the  roof  of  the  house  every 
t ; the  noise  and  other  annoyances  occa- 
?d  by  which  we  need  only  allude  to.  We 
lothing  of  the  damp  produced  by  the  de- 
>us  creepers  and  the  roses,  as  we  have 
dy  mentioned  that : but  we  must  here 
e another  evil,  which  is  not  so  obvious, 
jh  quite  as  serious,  and  this  is,  the  numer- 
nsects  generated  in  the  decaying  thatch  ; 
noro  especially  that  loathsome  creature’ 
arwig,  which  in  autumn,  whenever  the’ 
ows  are  open,  comes  into  the  house,  and 
its  way  into  every  closet  and  drawer. 

cottages  of  this  description  harbour 
i and  slugs  in  the  ivy,  and  spiders  under 
aves  of  the  thatched  roof ; and  wherever 
are  spiders,  there  are  also  abundance  of 
The  kitchens  generally  swarm  with 
•s  and  cockroaches,  and  the  pantry  with 
while,  from  the  closeness  and  want  of 
ation  in  the  rooms,  it  is  almost  impossible 
;p  fleas,  &c.,  from  the  beds. 

- have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the 
incident  to  a thatched  cottage,  because  in 
:ottage  annoyances  exist  in  an  extreme 
but  the  truth  is,  that  all  cottages 
have  not  their  ground-floors  so  much 
ed  above  the  surrounding  surface  as  to 
efectly  dry,  and  their  rooms  lofty,  well 
J and'  ventilated,  are  subject  to  the  same 
ichough  not  quite  to  so  great  an  extent, 
withstanding  all  that  we  have  stated,  we 
recommend  our  readers  never  to  take  a 
fed, or  other  fancy,  orornamental  cottage: 
y wish  to  point  out  the  inconveniences 
rtra  expense  to  which  their  doing  so  will 
llthem  liable.  We  think  we  may  safely 
i.hat  the  same  family  that  would  want 
r*rvants  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
(require  three  in  a cottage  of  the  kind 
e been  describing 

t then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  kind 
rlrban  house  least  liable  to  these  incon- 
■ses  ? To  this  we  answer,  one  that 
i?igh,  dry,  and  free  ; that  is  compact  in 
?ral  form  ; that  has  the  diagonal  line  of 
aral  plan  south  and  north,  so  as  to  ob- 
«' sun’s  rays  on  every  window,  on  some 
nevery  day  that  it  shines,— or,  in  other 
hthat  has  no  front  or  side  pointing 
eieither  east,  west,  north,  or  south  ; one 
lithe  rooms,  and  especially  the  kitchen 
'111  lighted,  lofty,  and  ventilated ; that 
■icure  roof  of  slate,  lead  or  flat  tiles, 
“ppers  on  the  walls,  and  that  is  not 
‘pip  with  trees  or  bushes.  These  con- 
ieing  complied  with,  the  architectural 
hihe  building  may  be  left  to  the  taste  of 
>»ant. 

c cubic  form  is  known  to  enclose  more 
lull  the  same  quantity  of  walling  and 
in  any  other,  so  it  is  an  established 
a a house  square  in  the  plan  is  prefer- 
tl  that  regards  comfort,  habitableness, 
iiomy  of  heating,  keeping  clean,  and 
t<  to  one  which  is  irregular  in  its  plan, 
b best  form  to  that  of  a square  is  a 
nram  ; and  the  worst  form  that  can  be 
s that  of  a long,  narrow,  irregular 
. A square  house  is  more  compact 
ithd  from  its  form,  it  is  warmer  in 
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winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  any  other  • 
it  is  more  easily  heated  ; it  has  less  space  occu- 
pied by  passages,  and  is,  consequently,  more 
easily  cleaned  ; and,  externally,  it  exposes  less 
surface  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, more  easily  kept  in  repair  than  any 
other.  When  economy  is  the  main  object 
therefore,  a square  house  ought  to  be  chosen  ■ 
and  that  it  may  combine  architectural  beauty 
with  economy,  both  in  first  cost  and  in  future 
repairs,  one  should  be  chosen  in  which  the 
same  description  of  brick  or  stone,  the  same 
Style  of  workmanship,  the  same  magnitude, 
kind,  and  disposition  of  windows,  the  same 
facings  to  them,  the  same  kind  of  cornice,  and 
'n  short,  the  same  architecture,  is  adopted  on 
all  the  four  aides.  Above  all  things,  as  a matter 
ot  taste,  a house  ought  to  be  avoided  which 
has  any  one  of  its  sides  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  rest  in  respect  cither  to  architectural 
design  or  execution.  We  should  say,  also 
avoid,  m point  of  habitableness  and  comfort* 
every  house,  the  diagonal  line  of  the  general 
plan  of  which  is  not  south  and  north,  were  it 
not  that  this  maxim  would  condemn  all  those 
houses  which  have  been  built  along  and  paral- 
lel to  sireets  or  roads  which  are  directly  east 
ami  west,  or  north  and  south.  Unfortunately 
the  custom  of  placing  suburban  houses  that 
are  near  streets  or  roads,  with  one  of  their 
Sides  parallel  to  that  street  or  road,  and  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  its  direction  is 
almost  universal,  even  where  there  is  a distance 
ot  UK)  yards  or  more  between  the  road  and  the 
house,  though  it  is  productive  of  two  serious 
evils  which  admit  of  no  remedy.  The  one  is 
that  the  opposite  side,  or  front,  of  the  house 
to  that  which  tacos  the  road  is  considered  as 
the  back  and  is,  therefore,  generally  designed 
and  finished  in  an  inferior  style  ; and  the  other 
is,  that  no  attention  can  be  p'aid  to  placing  the 
diagonal  line  of  the  plan  of  the  house  due 
south  and  north;  and  that,  whether  this  is  the 
case  or  not,  depends  on  tile  direction  of  the 
road,  and  not  on  the  will  of  the  builder  The 
lalter  is  much  the  greater  evil;  for  so  numer- 
ous  are  the  advantages  of  this  disposition  of 
the  plan,  in  point  of  solar  light,  warmth,  venti- 
lation, anil  cheerfulness,  and  even  dryness  and 
healthy  vegetation  in  the  garden  or  adjoining 
grounds,  that  in  our  opinion  it  ought  to  be 
made  the  governing  principle  in  theplaeingof 
every  detached  house,  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  the  street  to  which  the  bouse  may 
be  said  to  belong.  In  the  suburbs  of  towns 
according  to  the  present  parallel  mode  of 
building,  the  only  houses  that  are  properly- 
placed,  relatively  to  the  sun,  are  those  along 
streets  which  run  from  north-east  to  south- 
west; and  from  south-east  to  north-west. 

Near  London,  where  houses  are  built  of 
brick,  and  where  different  kinds  of  bricks  are 
employed  in  the  same  bouse,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a suburban  house  of  moderate  size 
in  which  an  inferior  kind  of  brick  was  not 
used  on  the  back  front,  and  even  on  the  sides  • 
but  the  bad  taste  of  this  mode  of  building  only 
requires,  we  are  convinced,  to  be  pointed  out 
to  the  occupiers  and  builders  of  suburban 
houses,  to  cause  it  to  be  avoided.  It  has,  no 
doubt,  originated  in  the  practice  of  building 
street  houses,  in  which  the  best  bricks  are  al- 
ways used  on  the  side  next  the  street;  and 
which  practice  the  town  builder  employed  to 
build  in  the  country  has  not  been  able  to  se- 
parate from  his  mind.  We  may  observe  here 
incidentally,  that  where  bouses  are  built  in 
continuous  lines,  the  sides  of  one  house  form- 
ing the  sides  of  those  adjoining  it,  the  sun  can 
only  shine  on  the  two  exposed  sides  ; and  that  it 
may  shine  on  these  exposed  sides,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  line  of  the  houses  should  be 
diagonal  to  a square  formed  by  the  cardinal 
points,  as  recommended  above  for  single 
houses.  Hence,  no  streets  in  towns  ought 
either  to  be  due  east  and  west,  or  due  north  and 
south ; and  as  this  arrangement  would  not 
binder  all  the  streets  from  being  at  right  angles 
as  at  present,  the  greatest  advantages  in  point 
of  light  and  ventilation  would  result  from  it, 
without  any  disadvantages  whatever.  1 1 is  sur- 
prising to  us  that  this  disposition  of  the  streets 
has  not  been  attended  to,  as  a principle,  in  the 
laying  out  of  new  towns  or  villages. 

We  know  it  will  be  said  by  some  persons, 
that  a square  bouse  affords  less  architectural 
beauty  than  any  other  form,  from  the  same- 
ness of  the  general  shape  ; but  this  is  partly  a 
mistake,  and  is  chiefly  believed  to  be  true  by 
6uch  as  consider  variety  to  be  one  of  the 


main  beauties  of  architecture.  Our  opinion 
IS,  that  variety,  however  prominent  a beauty  it 
may  be  in  landscape,  is  only  a subordinate  one 
in  architecture ; and  that  the  grand  charac- 
teristic beauties  of  that  are  magnitude  and 
symmetry.  We  would  not  exclude  variety 
on  the  contrary,  we  would  produce  it  to  as 
great  an  extent  in  the  details  as  was  consistent 
with  symmetry;  and  of  any  two  buildings 
equal  in  magnitude  and  symmetry,  we  should 
say  that  the  one  which  possessed' the  greater 
amount  of  variety  was  the  most  beautiful. 

I’wo  great  beauties  in  architecture,  and 
without  which  an  edifice  can  hardly  merit  to 
be  called  architectural,  are  the  appearances  of 
solidity  and  of  magnitude.  Now,  no  form 
whatever  gives  the  appearance  of  solidity  to 
so  great  an  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  employed,  as  the  square  or  the  cir- 
cular form.  Both  these  forms  are  equal  in 
point  ot  solidity;  but  the  square  (the  quantity 
of  matter  being  the  same)  has  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  magnitude,  by  presenting, 
especially  when  two  sides  are  seen  at  once  a 
much  greater  surface  to  the  eye.  *A 
building  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram 
it  seen  only  in  front,  may  have  the 
appearance  of  magnitude;  but  when  one 
end  is  seen,  and  that  is  found  to  be  nar- 
row, the  impression  of  the  want  of  solidity  is 
immediately  felt  in  a high  degree,  and  the  im- 
pression of  magnitude  is  proportionately  di- 
minished Hence,  a building  in  the  form  of 
a parallelogram,  in  whichever  manner  it  may 
be  viewed,  is  never  so  satisfactory  as  one  iii 
tne  form  of  a square  or  cube.  Now  tiiat  i 
square  0r  cubic  building  not  only  possesses, 
by  the  nature  of  its  form,  the  essential  and 
fundamental  architectural  beauties  of  solidity 
magnitude,  regularity,  and  symmetry,  but  also 
may  be  made  to  display  the  accessary  beauties 
ot  variety,  harmony,  character,  and  style 
might  be  preyed  by  various  examples;  but  it 
may  be  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  the  Gothic 
and  Elizabethan  mansions  of  former  times  ■ 
he  noblest  of  which,  and  those  which  make 
the  greatest  figure  in  the  history  of  our  do- 
mesne  architecture,  were  almost  always  built 
either  in  squares  or  quadrangles,  or  in  the 
torm  of  three  sides  of  a quadrangle. 

In  choosing  a house  that  is  irregular  in  the 
plan  and  elevation,  there  are  some  advantages 
but  many  disadvantages.  The  advantages  are’ 
that  in  particular  situations,  particular  distant 
prospects  may  be  better  displayed  ; and  that 
in  all  situations,  even  on  a Hat  surface,  a greater 
variety  of  home  views,  that  is,  views  within 
the  grounds,  may  be  created; 

This,  it  is  obvious,  is  to  be  effected  by  placing 
the  rooms  m such  a way  that  the  uriocinal 
windows  in  them  will  look  on  the  view  at  a 
right  angle.  The  disadvantages  of  an  irregu- 
lar house  are,  that  it  is  always  colder  in  winter 
(and  warmer  in  summer)  than  a square  house 
troni  the  exterior  surface  of  almost  every 
room  being  exposed  to  the  weather  on  two  or 
more  sides;  whereas,  in  a square  house,  only 
the  corner  rooms  are  exposed  on  more  [hail 
one  side.  The  chimneys  in  an  irregular  house 
do  not  draw  so  well,  because  the  preafer  part 
of  them  are  in  the  outside  walls.  On  account 
of  the  great  surface  both  of  walls  and  roof 
and  of  the  greater  number  of  gutters  in  the 
latter,  it  is  dear  that  irregular  houses  must 
cose  more  at  first,  and  require  more  to  keep 
them  in  repair,  than  square,  or  parallelogram 
houses;  the  quantity  of  decoration  on  both 
being  equal. 

In  choosing  a house,  with  regard  to  style 
the  tinman,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  the 
Grecian,  is  obviously  preferable  to  the  Gothic 
from  its  greater  compactness,  and  from  its 
having  comparatively  few  ornaments.  The 
Homan  may,  indeed,  be  called  the  regular 
and  the  Gothic  the  irregular  manner  of  build- 
ing. l'he  Roman  also  deserves  the  preference 
on  another  account,  namely,  that  all  the  in- 
terior finishings  and  furniture  necessary  to 
correspond  with  that  style,  are  of  a less  ex- 
pensive description,  and  are  more  easily  kept 
clean  and  m repair  Ilian  similar  articles  in  tile 
Gothic  style.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  add 
that  there  are  some  modifications  of  the  Gothic 
style  of  building,  which  admit  of  helm-  em- 
ployed in  cubical  masses,  and  with  almost  as 
htt  e ornament  as  is  required  in  Roman  or 
Italian  edifices;  and  the  kinds  of  Gothic  fur 
niture  adapted  to  such  houses  are  also  cornua- 
ratively  simple,  1 
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literature* 

British  Almanac  and  Companion  for  1844.— 
London,  Charles  Knight  & Co. 

We  have  before  devoted  a portion  of  our 
space  to  a notice  of  the  “ Companion,’  but 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  the  notice  of  the  part 
assigned  to  public  improvements  in  too  hurried 
a manner.  Besides  recapitulating,  as  we  did 
on  the  former  occasion,  the  list  of  illustrations, 
of  which  we  are  enabled  to  speak  favourably, 
we  shall  now  say  a word  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  notices  are  given,  or  of  what  they  consist, 
so  that  our  readers  may  be  guided  in  their 
choice  of  a year-book,  suited,  as  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  this  is,  in  a particular  manner  to 
their  wants.  Under  the  head,  therefore,  of 
public  improvements,  we  have  the  British 
Museum  glanced  at  by  way  of  anticipation  of 
the  period  of  its  completion ; the  writer,  how- 
ever, will  find  out  his  mistake  in  assigning  that 
to  the  ensuing  summer,  for  it  must  of  necessity 
be  much  longer  before  we  can  look  tor  the 
finish  of  so  extensive  a work  as  the  entire 
fa<;ade.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  de- 
scribed both  as  to  their  present  point  of  pro- 
gress, and  the  features  that  are  beginning  to 
be  revealed  of  the  future  intention.  It  is 
made  out  prettv  clearly  that  the  Royal  Palace, 
as  the  buildings  are  to  be  designated,  are  likely 
to  extend  to  some  treble  or  quadruple  the 
amount  of  cost  and  extent  that  was  at  first  an- 
ticipated. The  alteration  of  the  bridge,  the 
embankments,  roads,  terraces,  and  extensions, 
and  streets,  that  are  to  be  the  consequence,  and 
to  be  brought  into  connection  with  this  great 
work,  are  brought  into  view,  and  a slight  de- 
tail of  the  decoration,  and  of  the  grander  fea- 
tures of  the  structure,  concludes  the  interest 
of  this  paragraph. 

The  Royal  Exchange  is  next  brought  under 
notice,  described  and  slightly  criticised.  Of 
the  portico  as  much  is  said  as  its  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  edifice  justifies  ; but  of 
the  whole,  it  is  an  odd  remark  to  say,  that 
“ purity  of  style  is  evidently  not  aimed  at.” 
What  defence  may  be  set  up  for  this  neglect 
of  aim  it  were  hard  to  divine,  for  we  are  well 
assured  that  something  like  “ purity  of  style 
was  within  the  reach  of  the  authorities,  had 
they  cared  about  its  possession.  However,  we 
suppose  the  wonderful  civic  wisdom,  that  with 
little  thrift  chuckled  within  itself  at  securing  a 
few  paltry  shop  rents  from  the  ground-story  to 
the  street,  will  feel  itself  thus  amply  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  of  “ purity  of  style.” 

The  Gresham  Hall,  bv  Mr.  C.  Smith;  The 
Alfred  Life  Office;  and  the  new  line  of 
Cateaton-street,  and  those  in  connection  with 
it,  are  next  adverted  to,  and  some  very  judi- 
cious remarks  made  in  reference  thereto. 
Twenty-two  pages,  in  short,  are  occupied  by 
the  same  character  of  summary,  over  which  we 
cannot  further  travel.  It  will  not  be  objected 
to  us,  however,  if  we  transfer  from  it  the  fol- 
lowing well-deserved  tribute  to  a work  that 
has  been  neglected  even  by  ourselves  : it  is  the 
screen  enclosure  of  the  Marquis  of  W est- 
minster’s  mansion,  of  which  it  says: — 

“ One  piece  of  design  which  claims  notice 
from  us,  if  only  as  being  of  unusual  character, 
and  a particularly  striking  object  in  a part  of 
the  town  where  architectural  display  seems  to 
be  rather  avoided  than  at  all  aimed  at,  is  the 
Screen  in  front  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster’s mansion  in  Grosvenor-street.  It 
consists  of  an  open  colonnade,  of  the  Roman- 
Doric  order,  and  of  seven  inter-columns,  con- 
necting two  arched  carriage  entrances,  with 
open-work  bronzed  gates  of  very  rich  design. 
The  order  is  raised  upon  a stylobate,  between 
four  and  five  feet  high,  on  which  are  placed  can- 
delabra standards  for  gas-burners,  between  the 
columns.  This  work  does  credit  to  its  archi- 
tect, Mr.  T.  Cundy  : it  is  elegant  and  pictu- 
resque, and  a very  great  improvement  upon 
Holland’s  screen  at  Carlton  House  ; like  to 
which,  it  is  subject  to  censure,  inasmuch  as  the 
columns  support  nothing — but  their  own  en- 
tablature. Here  the  colonnade  at  least  serves 
to  connect  the  gateways  ; and  it  forms  a pleas- 
ing object,  not  only  from  the  street,  but  also  as 
seen  from  the  house  itself.  The  great  draw- 
back upon  its  effect  in  the  street  view  is,  that 
so  far  from  being  in  a corresponding  style,  the 
front  of  the  house  makes  no  pretension  to 
style  or  design,  and  forms  a very  mean  archi- 
tectural background  to  the  screen.” 


A ROMAN  VILLA. 

The  Roman  Villa  was  divided  into  three 
parts  : the  Urbana,  for  the  master  and  family  ; 
the  Rustica , for  the  farmer  and  husbandman  ; 
and  the  Fructuaria , or  storehouse  for  corn, 
wine,  and  oil.  The  servants  who  were  imme- 
diately attendant  upon  the  master,  and  belong- 
ed to  the  Villa  Urbana , were  the  Atriences,  or 
what  the  Italians  call  Sala,  in  speaking  of  the 
livery-servants  collectively  ; the  valets,  Cubicu- 
lurii,  who,  it  is  presumed,  were  usually  freed- 
men;  the  secretary,  styled  Nolarius;  the 
gardeners  for  the  pleasure-grounds,  Topiarii; 
and  the  musicians  and  comedians,  and  persons 
for  entertainment  during  repast.  This  Villa  Ur- 
bana, also  denominated  Pseudo  Urbana , and  Pre- 
torium,  from  obvious  distinction,  had  a peristyle 
or  court  surrounded  by  a portico,  at  the  further 
extremity  of  which,  opposite  to  the  gate  of  the 
entrance,  was  the  Atrium , or  hall,  with  a 
portico  on  each  side,  looking  towards  the  place 
of  exercise— as  lawns,  galleries  for  wrestling, 
and  other  smaller  buildings.  The  baths  were 
also  annexed  to  this  part,  and  were  always 
so  situated  as  to  receive  the  winter’s  setting 
sun.  Besides  the  sitting-rooms,  chambers, 
library,  and  eating-room,  they  would  often 
have  one  of  the  latter  in  the  midst  of  the  park, 
as  we  should  call  it, and  sometimes  abed-room, 
for  the  sake  of  quiet  and  retirement. 

In  the  Villa  Rustica , or  farm-house,  in 
apartments  over  the  gateway,  lived  the  Procu- 
rator, or  steward,  that  he  might  know  who 
went  in  or  out;  on  one  side  of  this,  the  Villi - 
cits,  bailiff,  or  chief  of  the  husbandmen,  and 
near  the  Fructuaria,  or  store-rooms,  the  Vil- 
lica,  or  housekeeper,  under  whose  care  were 
the  female  servants,  employed  in  providing 
food  and  clothing  for  the  family.  The  inferior 
slaves  lodged  in  one  great  room,  and  the  sick 
in  an  apartment  called  the  V aletudinarium. 
The  lodgings  of  the  freedmen  had  a southern 
aspect.  The  Aviarius  had  the  care  of  the 
poultry;  and  in  considerable  villas,  far  from  a 
town,  was  a master  of  the  workmen,  with  smiths 
and  carpenters  under  him.  Horses  and  mules 
were  kept  for  the  use  of  the  master,  and  asses 
and  oxen  for  the  farm,  which  had  yards  much 
resembling  the  modern.  Particular  care  was 
taken  of  the  geese,  hens,  pigeons,  peacocks, 
and  other  birds,  who  had  separate  dwellings 
assigned  to  them  ; and  not  only  deer,  hares, 
and  every  kind  of  game  was  attended  to,  but 
there  can  scarcely  be  named  an  animal  which 
was  not  kept  by  the  more  opulent  Romans  at 
their  country  seats. 

The  villa  was  also  divided  into  a winter  and 
summer  house,  because  it  had  a suite  of  rooms 
adapted  to  either  season.  The  parts  which 
composed  the  summer  residence  were  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  town,  except  that  the 
dwelling  apartments,  which  did  not  commonly 
exceed  one  story,  were  always  surmounted  by 
a tower,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a room 
pierced  with  windows  on  every  side,  uniformly 
destined  for  meals,  so  that  they  could  add  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  those  of  light  and  pros- 
pect. 

The  Romans  generally  built  their  villas  on 
the  high  roads,  for  two  reasons — to  get  to  them 
more  easily,  and  to  place  them  more  in  sight. 
In  the  Pompeian  paintings  we  have  villas  of 
this  kind.  One  on  the  sea-shore,  of  two 
stories,  has  trees  planted  on  the  roof. 


Hints  for  Tenants. — While  examining  the 
fire-places  of  a house,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  if 
the  hearth-slabs  are  very  narrow : if  they  are,  the 
chimney-pieces  are  probably  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion. Marble  chimney-pieces  should  be  carefully 
looked  to,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  they  are 
contracted  for  at  some  incredibly  small  sum  com- 
pared with  their  appearance,  and  put  together  with 
old  marble,  the  stains  in  which  often  become  visible 
again  when  they  have  been  some  time  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  fire.  The  sides  or  profiles,  the  slips, 
and  the  soffits,  or  under  sides  of  the  shelves,  are 
often  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  sometimes  they  are  even  less  than  that.  It  is 
important  that  the  tenant  should  carefully  examine 
all  these  matters;  as,  should  the  chimney-pieces 
fail,  and  become  dilapidated,  he  will  be  called  upon 
by  his  landlord  to  restore  them  to  a sound  state  and 
condition,  at  an  expense,  most  likely,  greater  than 
their  first  cost.  Attention  should  also  be  directed 
to  the  fastenings,  which  are  often  of  a cheap  and 
inferior  description,  and  thus  become  a source  of 
continual  annoyance,  from  the  locks  getting  out  of 
order,  and  the  bars,  bolts,  &c.,  not  acting  pro- 
perly. 


MONUMENT  TO  ADMIRAL  BENBOW. 

A beautiful  memorial  has  been  placed  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Shrewsbury,  to  the  memory  of 
this  gallant  admiral,  whose  actions  have  emi- 
nently distinguished  him  in  the  naval  annals  of 
British  history  as  an  intrepid  sailor  and  brave  ■ 
hero.  The  inscription  tablet  forms  the  baseJ 
above  which,  and  between  two  pilasters,  sup- 
porting a pediment,  with  a small  shield  in  the 
centre,  is  a beautiful  representation,  in  basso 
relievo,  of  the  celebrated  “ Benbow  frigate, *1 
in  full  chase  of  the  enemy,  and  pouring  a 
broadside  into  another  vessel,  the  stern  of 
which  is  visible  amid  clouds  of  smoke  in  the 
distance;  the  foam  of  the  ocean,  and  other 
minute  details,  being  cut  with  extraordinary 
fidelity.  Over  this  rises  a pyramid  of  black 
marble,  on  which  is  a fine  medallion  bust  of 
the  admiral  in  alto  relievo.  The  sail  of  a ship, 
supported  by  a yard-arm,  appears  gracefully 
suspended  over  the  bust,  the  lower  portion  of 
which,  on  one  side,  being  entwined  round  the 
fluke  of  an  anchor;  the  corresponding  one 
having  a cannon,  with  the  muzzle  resting  on  a 
cluster  of  balls.  The  design  and  execution 
reflect  credit  on  the  taste  and  style  of  the 
sculptor,  Mr.  Evan  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  of  Lon- 
don, a native,  we  believe,  of  Wales. — From 
Eddowes's  Journal  for  Shropshire. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DECEPTION. 

Architecture  produces  its  effect  upon  the 
mind  as  much  as  upon  the  eye.  Its  forms  are 
understood  by  the  intellect,  not  merely  painted 
on  the  retina.  The  pleasures  which  it  excites 
arise  from  complicated  sources;  they  spring 
from  the  thoughts  which  we  bestow  upon  the 
object,  and  not  merely  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  form.  This  ‘assertion  may  be  easily 
exemplified.  A building  which  we  know  to  be 
constructed  of  Canada  deals  and  cast-iron 
pipes,  daubed  with  “ lithic  paint”  or  “ patent 
mastic,”  will  never  please  us  as  much  as  if  it 
were  raised  of  freestone.  The  lines  may  have 
the  same  elegance,  but  we  cannot  disjoin  the 
ideas  of  grandeur  and  of  durability;  and  the 
notion  of  the  instability  and  slightness  of  the 
flimsy  edifice  derogates  from  its  consequence. 
Besides  which,  when  we  look  at  a building,  we 
are  gratified  by  considering  the  labour  and 
skill  of  its  construction.  We  like  to  see  the 
firm  and  regular  courses  of  well-squared  stone, 
the  shaft  compacted  with  the  capital,  the  wedge 
stones  balancing  each  other  in  the  arch ; but 
when  the  materials  pretend  to  form  a part 
which  does  not  belong  to  their  nature,  then  we 
are  offended  by  the  deception,  at  least  we  re- 
ceive but  very  small  proportion  of  the  pleasure 
which  their  forms  would  have  given  if  exe- 
cuted in  the  genuine  substance.  Every  de- 
ception in  architecture  becomes  a blemish 
which  the  mind  does  not  pardon.  Windows 
which  exclude  the  light;  doors  which  cannot 
be  opened ; twisted  columns  which  could  not 
stand  beneath  their  superstructure;  columns 
bearing  nothing  ; passages  leading  to  nothing; 
are  imperfections  which  are  obvious  to  the 
most  inattentive  or  uneducated  observer. 
They  are  deformities,  because  they  are  of 
no  use  ; otherwise  the  idle  imposts  or  columns, 
which  please  when  properly  applied,  would 
have  as  much  inherent  beauty — so  far  as  beauty 
depends  upon  form — in  one  situation  as  in 
another. 


Ancient  British  Brass  Foundry  at  Rayne. 
— There  have  lately  been  found  under  the  bottom 
of  a deep  ditch  in  Rayne,  a number  of  celts,  and 
parts  of  spear-heads,  in  bronze,  evidently  ancienl 
British,  together  with  a quantity  of  copper  ore; 
the  celts  (heads  of  a sort  of  battle-axe)  are  ol 
various  sizes,  and  all  more  or  less  injured,  and 
with  the  fragments  of  spear-heads,  amounted  to  If 
in  number ; the  celts  had  originally  all  been  cast  ir 
different  moulds  ; and  I can  form  no  other  idea  oi 
the  intention  of  making  the  collection  now  disco- 
vered than  that  it  was  to  melt  the  whole  down  anc 
re-cast  the  materials  into  new  warlike  implements 
I have  been  permitted  to  retain  11  out  of  18  pieces 
brought  me  ; the  others  are  intended  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Walden  Museum. — Spanish  Paper. 

New  Barracks  at  Fulwood. — Under  tin 
able  and  active  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Bos 
worth,  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Adamson 
manager  for  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Bellbouse,  o 
Manchester,  these  barracks  are  getting  on  with  ce 
lerity,  and  are  already  beginning  to  exhibit  a ver 
imposing  appearance. 
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BUCKWELL’S  PATENT  SCAFFOLDING. 

W F,  now  bring;  before  our  readers  the  de- 
scriptive drawing's  of  this  scaffolding,  to  which 
we  referred  in  No.  44.* 

1 he  distinguishing  merit  of  this  scaffolding 
is  its  portability,  so  to  speak,  its  simplicity 
and  economy;  its  portable  characteristics  are 
in  the  small  pieces  of  which  it  is  constructed, 
battins  -gths  orlj  inch  thick  and  15  feet  long, 
or  better  still,  slit  deal  boards,  1 inch  thick  by 
4J  or  54  inches  wide;  five  of  these  boards  set 
upright  together  and  collared  by  the  square 
iron  straps  form  the  posts,  it  being  only  | 
necessary,  in  the  case  of  the  boards  being 
15  feet  long,  to  cut  a 5 feet  length  off  one  of 
them,  which  5 feet  piece  being  put  in,  forms  a 
rest  for  the  first  ledger  or  cross  rail ; the  10 
feet  piece  receives  the  next  ledger,  and  by 
splicing  upwards  with  the  15  feet  lengths, 
similar  bearings  at  every  5 feet  (the  usual 
distance  of  scaffold  stages)  are  provided  ; thus 
a species  of  framework  without  panels  is  con- 
structed of  stiles  and  rails,  the  stiles  being  the 
posts  of  five  battins  conjoined,  and  the  morti- 
ces in  them  being  formed  by  the  interval 
caused  by  the  stile  running  through,  resting 
upon  the  end  of  one  battin  and  receiving  the 
end  of  another  battin  on  its  upper  edge;  by 
portability,  therefore,  we  mean  that  it  consists 
of  pieces  easily  handled  and  easily  set  and  held 

• Errata  in  that  article,  second  line,  second  column, 
should  be  five  battins  instead  of  fine  battins. 


. in  their  places,  as  we  say  in  workman’s  phrase, 
there  is  no  “ two-handed  work  ” about  it, 
and  in  its  portability,  as  thus  described,  and 
the  way  of  putting  together  consists  also  its 
simplicity.  As  to  economy,  it  will  be  self- 
evident.  The  boards  are  those  which  a builder 
will  at  least  not  later  than  commencing  the 
building  layinashis  stock  for  the  flooring; 
they  are  put  in  a position  (vertically)  to  be 
effectually  seasoned,  exposed  to  “ wet  and 
dry,”  and  so  that  an  evaporation  of  the  sap 
and  juices  may  go  on,  and  by  their  being  thus 
clamped  or  collared  together,  are  preserved 
from  dirt  and  grit;  they  require  merely  to  be 
footed  on  a sole  piece  (a  plank)  and  not  let  into 
the  ground  ; the  collars  are  not  more  costly,  or 
so  much  so  as  so  many  ropes,  and  are  greatly 
more  durable,  and  being  coated  with  zinc,  do 
not  rust  or  otherwise  injure  the  boards,  they 
are  attached  and  secured  without  loss  of  time 
or  difficulty,  and  even  when  done  with, 
although  from  their  nature  and  universal 
applicability  it  would  be  hard  to  say  when  this 
1 could  be,  they  are  of  the  value  of  old  metal, 

I and  can  be  wrought  up  again  for  other  uses. 

.The  scaffolding  is  strong,  and  it  is  elastic,  so 
to  speak,  in  its  strength;  it  is  stronger  than 
I the  same  scantling  of  post  in  the  solid,  and  as 
compared  with  uprights  of  squared  timber,  it 
j has  this  advantage,  that  whereas  a large  knot 
in  the  one  may  occur,  seriously  to  weaken  it 
at  one  point  of  strain  or  contact,  in  the  other, 

| that  is  in  Mr.  Buckwell’s  scaffolding,  no  con- 


junction of  knots  need  be  permitted,  so  that  a 
weakness  arising  from  this  cause  would  not 
extend  beyond  the  thickness  of  one  board  out 
of  five. 

The  drawings  Nos.  ] and  2 are  elevations, 
face  and  sectional,  of  the  scaffolding  for  a 
column  or  spire  200  feet  high  ; at  half  the 
height  a bearer  is  shewn  for  the  traveller , or 
setting  frame,  which  may  be  used  without 
prejudice  to  the  completion  of  the  scaffolding 
to  its  entire  height  at  any  elevation.  Figs.  3 
and  4 are  plans  of  the  scaffolding  for  column 
or  spire,  with  iron  angle  ties. 

T ig.  5 is  an  elevation,  6 a section,  and  7 a 
plan  for  a scaffolding  for  a fa£ade  of  masonry 
or  brickwork,  but  for  the  latter  it  should  be 
considerably  slighter  than  shewn. 

Figs.  8,  9 are  portions  of  the  scaffolding  to 
a larger  scale,  shewing  a standard  or  post 
formed  of  four  boards,  the  number  of  boards 
and  aggregate  scantling  made  up  by  them  being 
ot  course  proportioned  to  the  required  strength 
of  the  scaffold. 

Figs.  10,  11,  12,  and  13  shew  the  applica- 
bility of  the  scaffolding  to  closed  buildings, 
by  filling  in  with  boards  by  way  of  panelling. 

Mr.  Rockwell  calculates  on  the  application 
of  his  plan  with  considerable  advantage  in  the 
matter  ot  erecting  temporary  stages  or  obser- 
vatories for  military  or  trigonometrical  sur- 
veys ; in  many  instances  such  a scaffolding 
could  be  run  up,  and  to  a great  altitude,  in  a 
few  hours. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 
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<£Ton*f0;pcntinic(\ 

Sl.R,~It:  was  in  answer  to  the  wish  implied  by 
you  in  The  Builder,  and  not  in  any  spirit  of 
rivalry  with  Sir  R.  Smirke,  that  I ventured  to  send 
the  ‘ hasty  ” sketch  which  has  drawn  upon  my  de- 
voted head  the  philippics  of  “ X.  X.”  and  “ Can- 
diilus,  and  called  forth  some  remarks  from  your- 
self ; the  last,  I am  glad  to  admit,  conceived  in  a 
more  courteous  tone  of  criticism  than  are  those  of 
your  correspondents  ; and  it  is  only  from  a feeling  of 
respect  towards  yourself  that  I now  make  a few 
final  observations,  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
suffer  myself  to  be  drawn  into  an  angry  discussion. 

One  objection  urged  by  “ X.  X.”  is  easily  an- 
! ,swered  ; the  centre  portico,  which  in  the  engraving 
i is  shewn  as  heptastyleon  the  plan  and  as  enneastvle 
h in  the  elevation,  is  so  made  to  appear  through  the 
It  mistake  of  the  engraver  (over  whom  I had  no  con- 
t trol),  for  in  my  sketch  the  octosfyle  arrangement 
c of  Sir  R.  Smirke  is  retained,  a fact  which  is  alluded 
t to  in  the  few  remarks  which  accompanied  my  de- 
Is  slSn-  Of  the  rudeness  of  the  cut,  of  which  I 
|d  might  with  more  reason  complain  than  “X.  X.,” 

I I will  say  nothing,  since  you  have  handled  that  part 
lo  of  the  subject. 

J “Candidus”  requires  to  know  why  the  Corin- 
jtithian  is  preferred  by  me  to  the  Ionic  ; surely  there 

Iisis  no  reason  why  an  architect  should  be  prevented 
frfrom  employing  one  style  (if  it  be  not  unfit)  rather 
tn than  another  ; nor  any  that  he  should  be  compelled 
itoto  unfold  his  motives  for  so  doing.  I can,  how- 
jevever,  assure  “ Candidus  ” that  it  was  not  to  gratify 
r a prevailing  fashion.  To  the  same  correspondent 
Lit  may  be  answered  that  to  place  a pediment  to  a 


portico  which  has  a colonnade  continued  on  each 
side,  not  lower  than  the  portico  itself,  does  not 
seem  to  agree  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  architecture, 
more  especially  of  the  Greeks.  To  place  a pedi- 
ment before  a few  feet  only  of  roof  seems  to  me 
to  be  only  a pretence,  a makeshift ; and,  therefore, 
1 placed  pediments  where  they  would  serve  as  the 
natural  terminations  of  the  roof  at  each  end,  with 
he  ridge  unbroken.  In  the  London  University, 
the  grea  portico  rises  considerably  above  the  rest  of 
the  facade,  the  pediment  therefore  is  not  objection- 
able. I am  free  to  confess  that  my  attention  was 
more  particularly  directed  to  the  columnar  ordon- 
nance,  without  devoting  much  thought  to  internal 
arrangement,  a matter  which  would  require  other 
voices  to  be  consulted  besides  that  of  the  architect : 
but  now  that  my  notice  is  drawn  that  way,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  wings  might  be  easily  appropriated  as 
halls  (with  perhaps  entrance  lobbies)  for  some  of 
the  many  classified  requirements  of  the  Institution  ; 
and  the  manner  of  lighting  them  would  depend 
greatly  upon  the  use  to  which  they  were  applied. 
In  such  cases,  cellars  would  not  be  required  ; the 
colonnade  therefore  might  be  made  available  for 
promenade,  and  the  walls  behind  the  columns 
might  be  enriched  with  tablets  and  bas-reliefs,  as 
objects  of  interest  and  instruction  to  the  public.  If 
X.  X and  “ Candidus”  will  favour  you  with 
designs  for  The  Builder,  no  doubt  many  of  your 
readers  will  make  charitable  allowances  for  the 
rudeness  with  which  their  ideas  may  be  transferred 
to  your  pages. 

I beg  to  subscribe  myself  as  before, 

Your  well-wisher, 


COTTAGE  PLANS. 

Na'7rIn  ™swer  “>  “ A Builder  in  Practice,” 
m No.  46,  on  cottage  plans,  I would  observe  that 
there  is  more  frontage  than  the  houses  occupy, 
the  doors  can  be  at  the  end,  and  the  parlour  largeV 

and  the  windows  as  he  suggests.  The  omission  of 

windows  in  the  back  room  I think  is  an  oversight 

on  the  part  of  your  engraver.  There  is  no  cellar 
Z'u  ? f},'\  f C°St'  A coal-s“.  &C-  can  be 

built  at  the  back  of  the  pantry. 

A Practical  Builder. 


London,  Dec.  26,  1843. 


G.  R.  F. 


Closets,  when  properly  fitted  up,  and  of  a suffi- 
cient depth  to  be  useful  (that  is,  when  the  shelves 
are  at  least  12  inches  wide),  are  a very  great  conve- 
niencc ; but  when  the  shelves  are  only  8 or  9 inches 
w de,  the  closets  generally  become  the  receptacle  of 
all  the  rubbish  of  the  house.  When  they  are  put 
up,  independently  of  the  plastering,  they  should  be 
mod  all  round  with  deal,  and  made  air  and  dust 
tigtit.  If  it  can  be  avoided,  closets  should  never  be 
placed  against  an  external  wall,  especially  one  facing 
the  north,  unless  the  wall  is  battened,  on  account  of 
the  damp.  External  walls,  indeed,  should  always  be 
battened  in  good  rooms,  as  there  is  but  little  de- 
pendence or  freedom  from  damp  when  the  external 
wal  s are  plastered  on  the  brickwork,  and  the  ore- 
caution  of  battening  is  neglected.  * 

■ !!RIpK  Building  Wfls  practised  largely  in  Italy 
in  the  fourteenth  century  ; and  the  brick  buildings 
erected  at  this  period  in  Tuscany,  and  other  parts 
of  the  north  of  Italy,  exhibit,  at  the  present  day, 
the  finest  specimens  of  brick-work  extant. 
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How  TO  GET  RID  of  a big  Stone  without 
how  ™ Patent. — A.  gentleman,  residing 

niTow  city  in  a beautiful  country  residence,  was 
desirous  of  levelling  off  his  lawn  around  his  house 
when  much  to  his  annoyance,  his  workman  found 
a huge  rock  so  near  the  surface,  as  to  render  a re- 
moval of  it  absolutely  necessary.  This  rock  was  n 
real  hard-headed  boulder,  weighing  perhaps  several 
tons-  if  if  had  been  only  one  foot  lower  in  the 
earth,  it  would  not  have  been  an  obstruction  to  the 
required  level  of  the  lawn,  but  how  to  gel : rid L of 
that  foot  was  a puzzle  ; to  blast  it  was  impracticable, 
for  the  house  was  too  near.  In  the  extremity  of 
this  perplexity,  a lank,  slab-sided,  Kankee  pre- 
sented himself ; andafter  talking  with  the  proprietor, 
says  he,  " Squire,  what  will  you  give  now,  it  1 pu 
that  eternal  rock  out  of  your  way,  or  iis  much  ou  t 
as  is  necessary  to  secure  your  level «*  “Jt 
says  the  Squire,  “if  you  can  manage  to  get  nd  of 
about  one  foot  of  the  top  of  that  rock  without 
blasting,  and  will  agree  to  hove  it  done  within  a 
week.  I'll  give  you— so  much.”  “ That  a a hard 
bargain,”  says  Jonathan,  “ to  one  of  us,  but  1 U 
risk  it."  And  he  off  jacket  and  went  to  work  with 
a spade,  and  before  sunset  of  the  fame  day  he  had 
dutr  a hole  alongside  of  that  rock  deep  enough  tor 
the  purpose,  and  then  taking  a rail  for  a pry.  he 
tumbled  it  from  its  undermined  bed  heels  over  head 
into  the  pit— where  it  now  lies  two  feet  below  the 
required  level.  On  pocketing  the  sum  agreed  upon, 
says  he,  “ Squire,  I tell’d  you  that  was  a hard  bar- 
gain for  one  of  us  ; but  seeing  that  I have  given 
you  a notion  how  to  get  rid  of  another  sveh  a critter 
in  case  you  meet  one  in  your  lawn,  it  is  almost 
equal  to  a patent  right,  aint  it."  xYnd  with  that  he 
bowed  off  and  departed,  leaving  the  gratified  pro- 
prietor in  admiration  of  that  wonderful  down-east 
mother  wit,  that  seems  ever  ready  to  grapple  with 
and  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  in  all  “ hard  bar- 
gains ’’  generally  manages  to  keep  on  the  safe  side. 
—N.  Y.  American. 


Dissenting  College  for  the  Midland 
Counties. — A meeting  was  held  at  Leicester,  on 
the  30th  ult.,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  establish- 
ing a Dissenting  College  in  the  Midland  Counties, 
and  also  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  designed 
for  secular  purposes,  against  whom  the  Universities 
of  this  country  are  closed.  Another  feature  is  the 
founding  of  a class  especially  designed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Christian  miss:ons,  to  the  members  of 
which  it  is  proposed  to  communicate  such  know- 
ledge of  medicine  and  simple  surgery  as  may  qualify 
them  to  subserve  the  physical  interest  of  those 
among  whom  they  may  labour,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  afford  such  a knowledge  of  science  in  gene- 
ral as  may  enable  them  to  promote  the  secular  and 
commercial  as  well  as  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
people  whom  they  may  visit.  Leicester  has  been 
named  as  the  seat  of  the  projected  college. — Lei- 
cester Mercury. 

Sidney  Sussex  College.— A correspondent 
states,  that  it  has  been  in  agitation  in  the  borough 
of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  to  take  steps  for  the 
erection  in  the  parish  church  there  of  a monument 
to  the  late  Rev.  James  Tate,  late  Canon  Residen- 
tiary of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  for  many  years 
Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Richmond  ; 
and  he  suggests  that,  in  lieu  of  a monument,  there 
should  be  erected  a new  school- room  (with  an  in- 
scription upon  it),  in  lieu  of  the  present  old  and 
inconvenient  edifice,  which  is  situate  in  the  parish 
church-yard,  crowded  with  graves.  Morning 
Paper. 

Proposed  Agricultural  Colleges.  The 
establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  and  example 
farms  in  different  districts  of  the  kingdom  is  at 
length  engaging  the  attention  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  bodies.  It  is  proposed  that  in 
these  colleges  or  agricultural  seminaries,  young  men 
intended  for  agricultural  pursuits  shall  pursue  a 
course  of  study  combined  with  practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  so 
as  to  fit  them  for  obtaining  situations  iu  the  service 
of  landed  proprietors,  be  made  stewards,  or  be  en- 
abled to  carry  back  to  their  own  families  the  prin- 
ciples of  husbandry  and  farming. 

Extinguishing  Fires. — A correspondent  at 
Daventry  writes  that,  at  a fire  in  that  town 
lately,  it  was  satisfactorily  proved  that  potash  is 
effectual  in  extinguishing  fire.  Mr.  Lord,  of  that 
town,  sent  out  a large  cask  of  potash,  and  employed 
a person  to  put  it  into  the  engines,  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  is  stated,  the  safety  of  that  portion  of 
the  building  which  remains  is  principally  attributed. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Purnell,  a gentle- 
man employed  under  Messrs.  Sherwood,  the  con- 
tractors on  the  Paris  and  Northern  Railway,  has 
been  presented  with  a tribute  of  esteem,  in  the 
shape  of  a valuable  gold  watch,  from  the  Ministers 
of  Public  Works  and  the  engineering  authorities  of 
the  railway. 


The  Streets  of  Paris.— Nothing  more  forcibly 
strikes  the  stranger  the  first  few  days  he  has  been 
in  Paris,  than  the  height  of  the  houses  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets.  The  houses  m all  the 
leading  streets  range  from  five  to  seven  atonei i m 
height.  In  most  cases  they  have  a lively,  he™”56 
a viry  vanegated  appearance.  Though  all  built  of 
stone,  the  fronts  are  covered  over  with  plaster  of 
Paris,  similar  to  the  houses  in  Regent-street  and 
other  places  in  London  : they  have,  consequently, 
a perfectly  smooth  surface.  Most  of  them  are 
painted  in  fancy  colours  ; and  as  these  “lours  not 
only  differ  on  different  houses,  but  frequently  even 
on  the  front  of  the  same  house,  there  is  something 
very  pleasing  as  well  as  strange  to  the  eye  of  a 
visitor  iu  the  aspect  of  many  of  the  streets.  I am 
here  speaking  of  those  streets  in  the  most  busy  part 
of  the  city.  In  these,  the  very  large  size  of  the 
houses,  and  the  exorbitance  of  the  rents,  render  it 
impossible  for  one  individual  to  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  pnmises.  Every  such  house  is  occupied  by 
a number  of  individuals  ; and  as  each  individual 
has  a right  to  paint  the  front  of  that  part  of  the 
house  which  he  rents  in  any  way  he  pleases,  that 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  various  hues  which 
the  aspect  of  particular  houses  presents.  Another 
circumstance  which  gives  the  leading  thoroughfares 
in  Paris  a peculiarly  lively  appearance,  IS  the  num- 
ber of  signs,  and  the  variety  and  size  of  the  letters. 
Most  of  these  signs  consist  of  the  name  and  busi- 
ness of  the  parties  painted,  as  with  us,  on  a board 
which  is  affixed  to  the  wall ; in  other  cases,  the 
letters  are  painted  on  the  walls  themselves  the 
smooth  surface,  to  which  I have  already  referred, 
being  peculiarly  adapted  for  this.  The  signs  usually 
extend  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  front ; and 
the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  letters  will  be  un- 
derstood when  I mention  that  they  are  often  two 
feet  in  length  and  one  foot  in  breadth.  The  shops 
are  not,  as  with  us,  confined  to  the  ground  floor; 
many  of  them  are  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  to 
which  there  is  access  through  a broad  gateway 
from  the  street,  and  an  exceedingly  wide  staircase. 
What  may  appear  to  the  reader  more  extraordinary 
still,  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  shops  doing  the 
largest  amount  of  business  in  fancy  articles,  are 
situated  in  obscure  courts  and  localities,  up  one, 
two.  three,  and  sometimes  even  four  pair  of  stairs. 
■Paris  and  its  People. 


The  Undertaker  in  China. — Of  all  the 
handicraft  trades  in  China,  coffin-making  appears 
the  most  thriving  and  general.  The  manutactones 
of  them  are  very  numerous,  and  the  early  and  con- 
stant familiarization  to  the  sight  of  them  may  be  one 
of  the  causes  of  that  great  indifference  to  death 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  Chinese.  Many 
among  them  have  these  narrow  chambers  for  poor 
mortality  for  years  in  their  houses,  ornamented  and 
painted,  and  used  as  chests  for  their  clothes,  linen, 
&c.,  while  living.  At  first  our  brave  fellows  natu- 
rally felt  a repugnance  to  disturb  these  sombre 
trunks  ; hut  accident,  on  some  occasion  of  examin- 
ing the  riches  of  a house  in  one  of  the  captured 
places,  exposed  to  view  the  embroidered  apparel  of 
a wealthy  Mandarine,  thus  * cribbed,  coffined,  and 
confined:'  and  since  that  lucky  discovery  many 
others  have  given  up  their  dead  effects— satins, 
silks,  sycee  silver,  gold  bars,  and  ornaments  of 
jewellery  ; sometimes,  however,  a corpse  has  been 
unfortunately  disturbed  in  the  too  eager  search  for 
plunder ! ! \—From  the  Diary  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Ellis,  C.B.,  Royal  Marines , 


The  Pyramids. — The  Egyptians,  according  to 
Herodotus,  hated  the  memory  of  the  kings  who 
built  the  pyramids.  The  great  pyramid  occupied  a 
hundred  thousand  men  for  twenty  years  in  its  erec- 
tion, without  counting  the  workmen  who  were  em- 
ployed in  hewing  the  stones  and  conveying  them  to 
the  spot  where  the  pyramid  was  built.  Herodotus 
speaks  of  this  work  as  a torment  to  the  people ; 
and  doubtless,  the  labour  engaged  in  raising  huge 
masses  of  stone,  that  was  extensive  enough  to  em- 
ploy a hundred  thousand  men  for  twenty  years, 
equal  to  two  millions  of  men  for  one  year,  must  have 
been  fearfully  tormenting.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  steam-engines  of  England,  worked  by  thirty- 
six  thousand  men,  would  raise  the  same  quantity  of 
stones  from  the  quarry  and  elevate  them  to  the 
same  height  as  the  great  pyramid,  in  the  short 
space  of  eighteen  hours. 

In  the  course  of  recently  pulling  down  the  rec- 
tory, the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Crooks,  at 
Broomfield,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a new  house 
on  the  same  site,  an  angel  of  fine  gold,  in  excellent 
preservation,  was  found.  It  was  of  the  coinage  of 
Richard  III-,  in  the  year  1483.  On  one  side  was 
the  effigy  of  the  crooked-backed  usurper,  and  on 
the  reverse  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  rectory  had  been  built  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  years  ; and  it  is  a little  singular 
that  in  pulling  down  an  erection  of  so  long  standing, 
so  little  of  interest  to  the  antiquary  should  have 
been  discovered. — Essex  Standard. 


Lithographic  Portraits. — An  artist  of  very 
considerable  talent  has  lately  been  introduced  into 
this  country  under  the  patronage  of  King  Leopold. 

His  name  is  Bauquiet,  and  the  novelty  of  his  mode 
of  taking  portraits  is  this  : — He  draws  them  at  once 
on  a stone  prepared  for  lithographic  printing,  and 
the  impressions  are  at  once  made  from  the  original 
drawing  upon  paper.  By  this  means  any  person 
who  has  his  portrait  taken  by  M.  Bauquiet  can 
have  500,  or  more,  impressions  taken  of  the 
original,  and  merely  for  the  expense  of  the  paper 
and  printing  multiply  the  picture,  and  oblige  his 
friends  and  acquaintance  with  a likeness.  The  ar- 
tist has  already  taken  the  portraits  of  many  of  the 
Coburg  family,  all  of  which  are  excellent  like- 
nesses, and  remarkable  for  correctness  of  drawing, 
spirit  of  outline,  and  preservation  of  intellectual 
character.  He  has  also  taken  a likeness  of  Prince 
Albert,  which  is  entitled  to  high  encomium. 

Cologne  Cathedral. — By  strange  accident,  a 
discovery  has  been  lately  made  of  the  original  ar- 
chitects of  Cologne  Cathedral.  It  appears  that  the 
account-books  ( Schreinbucher ),  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  building,  are  still  preserved  at  Arnsberg, 
where  they  have  lately  been  examined  by  Dr.  Fahne, 
who  finds  the  following  names  of  architects,  and 
dates  of  their  superintendence : — “ Heinrich  Sunere, 
or  Soynere,  of  Cologne  (the  first  on  the  list)— 
1248-54.  Gerard  von  Rile  (the  name  of  a village 
» little  below  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine)— 1254-95. 
Arnold— 1295-1301.  John,  his  son— 1301-oU. 
Gerard,  the  second  on  the  list,  has  been  confounded 
with  a certain  Gerard  of  St.  Trond,  a Belgian,  for 
whom  of  late,  the  credit  of  founding  this  magni- 
ficent edifice  has  been  claimed  by  his  countrymen— 
in  error,  as  it  now  appears. 

Chalk  Houses  !— We  have  heard  often 
enough  of  wooden  houses,  iron  houses,  log  huts, 
and  the  like ; but  it  is  something  new  and  curious 
to  hear  of  chalk  houses  ! Yet  the  latter  abound  in 
the  south  of  Russia,  where  the  peasants  use  large 
blocks  of  it  to  construct  their  cottages,  barus, 
stables,  &c.  These  erections  last  much  longer  than 
might  have  been  supposed ; and  they  are  warm  in 
winter,  and  impervious  to  the  damps.  The  govern- 
ment have  lately  caused  four  boarding  schools  and 
six  stables  to  be  erected  of  this  odd  material  for 
building,  in  the  military  settlements  in  the  district 
of  Kharko. 

To  give  Plaster  Figures  the  Appearance 
of  Marble.— Put  into  four  pounds  of  clear  water, 
one  ounce  of  pure  curd  soap,  grated  and  dissolved 
in  an  earthen  vessel  well  glazed.  Then  add  one 
ounce  of  white  bees-wax,  cut  into  thin  slices ; as 
soon  as  the  whole  is  incorporated,  it  is  lit  for  use. 
Having  well  dried  the  figure  before  the  fire,  suspend 
it  by  a twine,  and  dip  it  once  into  the  varish  j upon 
taking  it  out,  the  varnish  will  appear  to  have  been 
absorbed  ; in  two  minutes,  time  stir  the  compost, 
and  dip  it  a second  time,  and  this  generally  suffices. 
Cover  it  carefully  from  the  dust  for  a week,  then, 
with  a soft  muslin  rag,  or  some  cotton  wool,  rub 
the  figure  gently,  when  a most  brilliant  gloss  will 
be  produced. — From  a Correspondent . 

Vegetable  Compost.  — Half  a cwt.  clean  salt 
to  the  ton  will  kill  all  worms  and  weeds  in  com- 
post : and  this  proportion  will  forward  putrefaction, 
particularly  whenaidedby  lime.  Allsorts  of  vegetable 
matter, — weeds,  stubble,  harrow-scrapings,  peat, 
hedge-sods,  saw-dust,  refuse  bark,  may  be  heaped 
up,  sprinkled  with  salt  in  that  proportion,  and  as 
much  slaked  lime,  and  kept  wet  enough  to  ferment, 
and  lightly  covered  with  earth.  Such  a heap  is 
conveniently  made  upon  fields  distant  from  the 
homestead,  and  may  be  quickened  with  dung,  unne, 
or  night  soil,  or  animal  offal  of  any  kind. 


Public  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  a pro- 
ject for  extending  the  steam -navigation  m the  Paci- 
fic Ocean  to  Panama.  At  present  the  furthest 
northern  point  touched  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  is  Lima,  and  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
tension would,  it  is  supposed,  be  to  bring  the  letters 
from  the  western  coast  of  South  America  within  the 
operation  of  the  West  India  packet  lines.  A re- 
port published  by  Mr.  Wheelwright  contains  a full 
account  of  some  observations  made,  with  a view 
to  the  adoption  of  this  project.  The  investigation 
of  the  coal  mines  in  Chili  and  Panama  seems  to 
have  been  attended  with  very  favourable  results. 

We  understand  that  a patent  for  an  invention,  the 
work  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Vale,  has  just  passed  the  Great 
Seal,  for  making  a new  portable  mosaic  floor  cover- 
ing, which  will  approach  the  most  elaborate  tesse- 
lated  pavements  in  appearance,  and  is  constructed 
of  a very  durable  material,  that  will  retain  its 
pattern  till  the  last,  aud  will  be  sold  at  a price  that 
must  bring  it  into  general  use. 

The  Palace  of  the  King  of  Naples  occupies  10* 
acres;  Hampton  Court  8 or  9 ; St.  James  s 4; 
and  Buckingham  Palace  about  acres. 

When  the  new  works  are  finished,  Wakefield 
Prison  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 


